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Nineteenth Year; No. 1 


~ HEAVY LOSSES 
REDUCE CONTINGENTS 


Reliable Estimates Show Metropolitan 
Losses to Have Increased 
100 Per Cent. 


+ 


SERIOUS PROBLEM FOR AGENTS 


Eight Fires Alone Cost Companies 
Thirty Per Cent. of Last 
Year’s Total 


Official estimates of the 1917 fire loss 
in the metropolitan district compiled 
for The Eastern Underwriter on 
Wednesday, place the increase over the 
losses of 1916 at a few points more 
than 100 per cent. The incurred losses 
in this section for 1916 were, in round 
numbers, $10,100,000. 

Eight Fires Cost $3,185,000 

Herewith is presented the approxi- 
mate losses from eight fires during the 
past twelve months, which total $3,- 
185,000, or about 30 per cent. of last 
ueer’ s entire loss: 


PGW ISTOTOS” ofc cece toes $1,500,000 
Washburn Wire Co...... 500,000 
Chas. Williams Stores.. 400,000 
428 Greenwich St........ 160,000 
Manhattan Brass Co..... 200,000 
Brooklyn Cooperage Co.. 150,000 
British America Chemical 
 -) ta 150,000 
meoevvest soth St......... 125,000 
MRE oy, sof Nils ee $3,185,000 


Hard on Contingents 
These excessive losses in the metro- 
politan section and in Brooklyn are be- 
lieved to have very materially reduced 
the profits of those agencies operating 


ol a contingent basis and in some in- 
Stances to have entirely wiped out any 
_® income from this source. As a large 
portion of the local offices have con- 
tingent contracts, the fear has been ex- 
‘pressed by some that this added hard- 
ship on top of the increased overhead 
charges and the duplication of clerical 
charges through the draft presents a 
, Serious situation. 


= 


- & The National Surety has made an 
_-#appropriation of $100 a month for its 
‘a elfare Club, whereby the small charge 
eretofore made to cover the cost of 

_ coffee and tea will now be applied to 
the purchase of war savings stamps. 


——s 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


NEW YORK CITY, FRIDAY, JANUARY 4, 1918 


$3.00 per Year; Oe. ig F Copy 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Sixty-four-Year Record for Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


North British 
and Mercantile 


Established 1809 


Entered United States 
1866 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


It} $a 


ORGANIZED 1867 Operating in 
IOWA ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA OHIO 
MINNESOTA INDIANA 
NORTH & SOUTH DAKOTA 


NEW JERSEY MICHIGAN 
LIFE OF IOWA | ever Sache 
KANSAS NEBRASKA 
; MISSOURI CALIFORNIA 
J. C. CUMMINS, President OREGON WASHINGTON 
Good Territory Open For Agency 
apply to 


Attractive Policies to Sell 


H. E. ALDRICH 


Supt. of Agents 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Low Net Cost 


Large Annual Dividends 


LIFE MEN 10 SPEND 
A WEEK IN CAMPS 


Plans Now Being Perfected to Visit 
Service Men Latter Part 
of January 


CONFERENCE AT CAPITAL TODAY 


Way, Vardell, Priddy and Kuhns, Shuff, 
Markey and Talbot at Last 
Meeting 


The life insurance men who were 
called to a conference at the Tre 
ury Department the latter part 
last week agreed to extend every 
sistance possible to the Government 
in seeing that the soldiers and sailors 


as 
of 


as- 


take out insurance before the expira- 
tion of the time limit: February 12. 
Up to Monday morning $2,600,000,000 


had been written; 324,000 applicat 
As there are more than a million gol- 
aiers and sailors it will be seen that 
hundreds of thousands’ are Bat: uncey 
ered. 


Those (Attending 


1000S, 


Conference 


At the conference last week the 
Yreasury Department was represented 
ky Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Thomas B. Love (former Insur- 


auce Commissioner of Texas), and the 
officers and heads of departments of 
the War Risk Bureau, including the 
commissioner of soldiers’ and_ sailors’ 
insurance, Charles F. Nesbit. The in 
surance men who attended were John 
L. Way, Travelers; Thomas W. Var 
dell, Southwestern Life; George 
Kuhns, Bankers Life of Des Moines; 
John L. Shuff, Union Central; Law 
rence Priddy, president of National 
Association of Life Underwriters; 
Daniel P. Markey, Knights of the Mac- 
cabees, and A. R. Talbot, Modern 
Woodmen of America. 

The conference had been called by 
the Treasury Department to devise 
ways and means to more vigorously 
presecute the Government’s soldiers’ 
and sailors’ insurance campaign. 

Will Meet Again Today 

A further conference will be held 
in. Washington today and tomorrow at 
which time it is believed the cam- 
paign committee will be enlarged by 
the appointment of a number of other 
persons prominently identified with 
life insurance. 

A campaign will be 
National Association 
writers, and it is 
cantonments and other 


organized by the 
of Life Under- 
believed that the 
camps will be 


visited the last week in January, 


a 


, 
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Two New Policies 
< by Northwestern 


CONVENTION ON IN NEW YORK 


Company Approves. $176,000,000 New 
Business—Mortality Reduced— 
-War Conditions Discussed 


With two hundred in attendance, the 
annual convention of the Middle At- 
lantic and New England States agen- 
cies of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
opened ‘at’ Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
January 2! 

It. was announced that the company’s 
medical department approved last year 
over $176,000,009 of business, which ys 
$4,600,000 over 1916. 


Bristol Chairman of Meeting 
W. F. Hazelton, of Providence, 
opened the meeting and read a letter 
of greeting from ‘Capt. Millard W. Mack, 
former general agent in . Cincinnati, 
who is now .in France on a special 
mission for the Government. Jno. I. 
D. Bristol,. of New York, acted as 
evairman. President George C. Mark- 
ham was unable to attend and Second 
Viee-President P: R. Sanborn read a 
message of welcome from the chief ex- 
ecutive. 
Investments Profitable 
Mr.,Sanborn read an address on the 
company’s financial position in which 
he ‘praised the constructive work done 
by Judge Henry L. Palmer, who had 
been.-with the *Compa for more than 
fifty years How ompany came 
to. move. ft me. off from Janes- 
viilwaukee, and the wisdom of 
that were cited. The repre- 
sentatives were informed that since 
1870 the company has more than paid 
its death losses from profits on in- 
vestments. It has lent $600,000,000 to 
farmers in the Middle West. (Mr. San- 
barn drew a good laugh when he said 
in. apparent , seriousness that lowa 
blooded live stock is worth its weight 
in gold in’ New York restaurants. The 
remainder of his talk was along pa- 
triotie lines. 


#tTl pb 
eae 


change 


Ravages of War 

‘Medical Director J: W. Fisher talked 
on’ the subject generally assigned to 
him—medical selection—and explained 
the early work which led up to the 
combining of experience of thirty-three 
American companies and one Canadi- 
an company in 1909. This covered 
ninety-eight-classes between 1870 and 
1900, and embraced 1,500,000 policies. 
In 1909 the combined experience was 
secured of 43 companies in the United 
Siates and Canada on 3,000,000: lives. 
As to the war, Doctor Fisher said 
his company has thus far received no- 
tice -of. seventeen deaths among sol- 
diers. The ravages of venereal disease 
are appalling. In England there are 
four general hospitals under the Army 
Medical Board: In one of these hos- 
gitals there are 300 beds occupied by 
these’ .cases. One. hospital, in six. 


months handled 11,500 such cases and ~ 


411,000 cases were released as cured. 
other three hospitals show just 
~ game “number of cases. 
~try 400 men have been 
‘he afmy camps with 
are 300,000 cases 
the French sol- 
utside of the 


“ous 


were among those specifically  re- 
ferred to. 

As to automobile accidents, the com- 
pany paid death claims from this 
cause as follows: 1915, 53; 1916, 45; 
1917, 48. As a whole the company’s 
loss experience last year shows a sav- 
ing of about $1,300,000 over 1916. High 
blood pressure cases show a 4aortality 
of just double that of the company’s 
entire business and it is estimated that 
$1,000,000 has been saved by not. tak- 


ing these risks. 
Business Will Be Good 

Doctor C. EH. Piper, chief of the in- 
spection department made a spirited 
aldress in which he said life insur- 
ance men who stay at home and sell 
protection for families are performing 
a work nearly as important as that 
o\ those men who go to the front. He 
urged thrift and all other stabilizing 
practices. As to the future of the 
business, Mr. Piper declared that while 
many may think they are facing hard 
times, word comes from the field that 
never before were men of middle age 
so willing to insure. The feeling of 
self sacrifice was never so strong; 
business men realize as never before 
the value of the lives of their asso- 
ciates: “The plums are falling,’ he 
said. 

Banquet Features 

In keeping with the feeling of the 
times the banquet Wednesday night 
tuok on the aspects of a ‘‘war dinner.” 
Edward J. Cattell, of Philadelphia, 
spoke on “Big Things for Big Men 
tu Do.” He and Robert Davis, of the 
American Red Cross Commission and 
Major F. R. Stoddard, Jr., second depu- 
ty superintendent of insurance of New 
York, were the principal speakers. 
Besides the speakers the guests were 
P. R. Sanborn, second vice-president; 
Medical Director J. W. Fisher, Doctor 
C. E. Piper, chief of the inspection de- 
partment; Actuary P. H. Evans, John 
J. Hughes, of the agency department, 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


@ AMARILLO 


THE DALLAS. TEXARKANA® 
BIG FT.WDATH, 


TEXAS GREAT 


INSURANCE 
BEAUMONTe 
SAN ANTONIO \PTARTHUR® 
sDELRIn COMPANY» 


Sa 
“4 


George E. Copeland, superintendent of 
agencies, and HE. F. Valentine. 


Cup Presented 


A silver cup was awarded to the 
Connecticut agency, of which F. A. 
Griswold is manager, in recognition of 
his force having finally won a three 
years’ competition between the Con- 
necticut and Brooklyn agencies. Tne 
cup now will remain the property of 
the Connecticut agency. 

Louis E. P. Smith, general agent at 
Boston, presided. 

Wednesday afternoon R. W. Putnam 
of Syracuse spoke on “Flexibility of 
Contract, Paid-Up Option, etc.” Option- 
a: settlements were discussed by D. 
BE. Osgood of Brooklyn. Actuary P. 
H Evans talked on reserves, saying 
that in spite of the war’s disintegrat- 
ing influences he believes the com- 
pany can maintain its present dividend 
scale in 1919. The 1918 scale was an- 
nounced last fall, unchanged. 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 


and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount $f the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the - 
amount if-death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


The company has 250 agents in war 
service and 50 from the home office. 

L. W. Mack, of New York, speaking 
o; the Government war insurance, said 
it would prove a tremendous factor 
in the development of all life insur- 
ance. The Government, he said, has 
for the first time recognized the re- 
sponsibility of a married man to his 
dependents, and has authorized the 
withholding of a portion of his pay 
to make provision for them. This will 
be a great stimulus to the life insur- 
ance business, but in spite of the at- 
tractivenes of the Government’s plan 
if is found necessary for life insur- 
ance men to virtually sell it to the 
men in the ranks. 


New Policies 

Two new policies will be issued, one 
a limited payment life with premiums 
payable. until age 65, and an endow- 
ment at age 65. These policies will be 
sold in conjunction, the combination 
appealing strongly to many insured. 
The disability feature will be extended 
to age 65. The age limit is now 60. 


Cash and Loan Values 

The company’s other policies have 
been rewritten and simplified. Cash 
and loan values can be obtained by the 
insured without the consent or parti- 
cipation of any beneficiary not irre- 
vocably designated. Other changes in 
the contract are of minor importance. 


Last year the agency of Jno. I. D. 
Bristol paid for $13,000,000 besides de- 
voting much time to Red Cross and 
Liberty Loan work. Herman Duval 
paid for $1,500,000 and Rudolph Recht 
and Theodore Peyser stand next in 
production. 

The meeting was continued through 
Thursday. 


SOUTHLAND AND W. S. S. 


In line with its endeavor to assist 
the Government in every way, the 
Scuthland Life Insurance Company, of 
Dallas, has this year presented to its 
clerks, as a Christmas bonus, War 
Savings Certificates instead of the 
usual gold pieces. The number of Cer- 
tificates allotted was based on the em- 
ploye’s yearly salary, the percentage 
being double what was allowed in 
cash a year ago. : 


PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE 


The Pennsylvania legislative com- 
mittee for the codification of insur- 


ance laws has been appointed, -con-— 


sisting of Senators Daix, Philadelphia, 
and Baldwin, Potter, and Representa- 
tives Mearkle, Allegheny, and Siggins, 
Warren counties. The insurance men 
who will confer with the legislative 
committee are HE. A. Woods, A. J. 
Maloney and Robert M. Coyle. 


j H. C. Hintzpeter, of the Mutual Life 
in Chicago, closed the year with $2,000,- 
000 of business. : 


about $23,000,000 


January 4, 1918. 


Companies Made 


Gain in Paid-For 


1917 


SOME ROUND 


New York Life Paid for $315,000,000— 
P. L. & T. Paid for $63,680,000 
—Travelers’ Data 


FIGURES 


The New York Life’s new paid in- 
surance for 1917 is about $315,000,000; 
at the close of 1917 the total outstand- 
ing insurance jin force is about $2,676,- 
600,000; at the close of 1916 it was 
about $2,511,600,000, an increase of 
$165,000,000. During the year the Com- 
pany paid over $30,000,000 in death 
lesses; about $56,000,000 in maturing 
policies and other cash benefits, and 
in dividends, while 
loans were about $23,500,000. 

The Security Mutual Life winds up 
the year with approximately $54,000,- 
000 insurance in force, and with as- 
sets aggregating $8,750,000. 1916 fig- 
ures: Assets, $8,097,355; in force, $51,- 
786,159. 

Po L. & T. Figures 
The following figures in round nu:m- 


bers give the Provident Life & Trust 
figures: 


Paid for business, 1917.... 
Paid for business, 1916.... 


$63,680,000 
52,170,000 
IMMPCMOASE) ociteis css esse ese $11,510,000 
Paid for business outstand- 
ing December 31, 1917...$389,091,000 
Paid for business outstand- 
ing December 31, 1916... 353,129,000 


Increase $35,962,000 


Admitted assets (New York 


standard), Dec. 31, 1917. .$100,573,000 
Admitted assets (New York 


standard), Dec. 31, 1916.. 94,611,000 


$5,962,000 
Home Life’s Figures 

The insurance issued by the Home 
Life for 1917 will be about $22,000,000, 
or from 22 to 25 per cent. greater than 
the issue of 1916. The total insurance 
in force at the end of the year was 
about $144,000,000, a gain of $12,000,- 
000. 

The United States Life paid for about 
$2,750,000 in 1917; assets on December 
31, about $7,325,000. 

Continental Life, Wilmington, paid 
for approximately $3,000,000 in 1917, 
and its assets are approximately $2,- 
500,000. Assets December, 1916, were 
$2,114,775; paid for, $3,029,104. 

Central Life, Ottawa, Ill. Paid for, 
1917, about $4,250,000; assets, $2,000,- 


Increase 


Ce ec 
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000. 
sets, 


In 1916: paid for, $4,400,445; as- 
$1,658,073. 
' The Travelers 
The record of The Travelers in 1917 
exceeds all of its previous records. 


New Life insurance paid ! 

ROTM GeeaeeaN, cites. oraee «vse Over '$185,500,000 
AAT D eee Perea) Ceveke e, ceal tens over 70,500,000 
Paid Life premiums over 16,500,000 
CEOTIM an oPeateiecorens Pecos - over 2,800,000 
Paid Accident and Health 

PLOMUUINS Saetrstalte se « over 5,800,000 
Galtier steric cme. over * 433,000 
Paid Compensation and 

Liability premiums over 17,700,000 
Gaines: omikeee over 4,690,000 
Paid premiums, The Trav- 

elers Indemnity Co. over 2,700,000 
ChAT sae ee cle ctevo tn eis « Sain over 940,000 
Total premium income over 42,860,000 
Gade wee rses eit tetots iis over 8,924,000 
Income, The Travelers In- 

surance Company ..over 46,283,000 
Grain Sere er ssetsscheuiacce, creserans over 9,232,000 
iucome, The travelers In- 

demnity (Company..over 2,899,000 
GT eee ceca oases ererrate over , 965,000 
‘etal =Incomems ae ete over 49,182,000 
GRAITAE ce Seren cosas ao over 10,196,000 

Massachusetts Mutual Pays for 

$62,000,000 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life paid 
for approximately $62,000,000 in 1911. 
In 1916 it paid for $57,125,000. 

The Intermediate Life Insurance 
Company, of Evansville, Ind., had ap- 
proximately $7,757,000 
force at the close of 1917, and paid 


‘or approximately $2,000,000 worth of 
new business. The assets of the com- 
pany will be in the neighborhood of 
$1,020,000, with the surplus over cap- 
ital stock and all liability of $50,000. 

The American -Central Life of In- 
dianapolis at the end of December, 
1917, had approximately $46,900,000 in- 
surance in force, as compared with 
$40,456,000 in force December, 1916. 
Its STOss assets will be about $6, 010,- 
000.~ F 

The Lutheran International Inc. has 
paid for about $500,000 in 1917. Its 
assets are about $220,000. 

The Ohio National Life issued $4,- 
250,000 in 1917, a gain of $2,450,000. 
The insurance in force is $11,500,000. 
Assets, December 31, are $14,500,000 
surplus to policyholders, $715,000. 


Union Central and Equitable 

The Union Central’s paid-for busi- 
ness for 1917, will be about $80,000,000; 
assets at end of the year about $120,- 
C00,000; tetal amount of insurance in 
force about ‘$525,000,000. Figures for 
1916 are $76,901,819 written, $472,603,- 
£17 in force, assets, $114,684,245. 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety paid for approximately $185,000,- 
006 in 1917. This is. exclusive of 
group. 

The Peoria Life closed the year 
with issued business of $7,000,000 as 
against $5,000,000 last year. This closes 
the year with ($21,000,000 of business 


insurance in. 


in force, with assets of $2,000,000. The 
Company has entered two new States, 
Nebraska and Kentucky, making seven 
Sdates in all. It expects to write $10,- 
000,000 in 1918. 
New England Mutual 
National 
The New England Mutual had a great 
year. Its new paid-for business for 
1917 was $54,800,000; its increase in 
insurance in force $38,100,000. 
The Columbian National estimates its 
paid-for business as $15,000,000. 


Three Years For 
Elmer Dwiggins 


and Columbian 


LIFE MAN NOW IN PENITENTIARY 


Sentenced for Liberty Bond 
Swindle in New 
York 


Elmer Dwiggins, who at one time was 
a leading producer of life insurance, and 
later became a general agent in New 


York City, is now in the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, Ga., serving a three 
years’ sentence. He had pleaded guilty 
to an indictment charging him with hay- 
ing misused the mails in a scheme to 
defraud persons who entrusted their sav- 
ings to him for investment in patriotic 
securities. 

Ben A. Matthews, Assistant United 
States Attorney, called the offences 
tantamount to treason and asked the 
imposition of a very severe sentence. 
He said that Dwiggins’ act had been 
injurious to the military policies of the 
nation. 

Dwiggins’ defalcations were said in 
court to amount to $105,000 and the 
number of swindled persons to exceed 
7,000. 

Liberty Bond Swindle 


His lawyer pleaded that he was truly 
penitent and that his record has pre- 
viously been good. This statement, how- 
ever, was shattered when Mr. Matthews 
called the court’s attention to the fact 
that the broker had been indicted for 
larceny and embezzlement in 1897 and 
tater in Iowa for running a bucket shop 

The plan used by Dwiggins to defraud 
the Liberty Bond purchasers was one 
for the sale of the securities on install- 
ments. When final payment was mad: 
they were to receive the bonds, but in- 
stead they found that their money had 
been used by Dwiggins to speculate in 
stocks. 


JOHN D. KAY TRANSFERRED 

John D. Kay, for twelve years su- 
rerintendent for the Metropolitan at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., has been transfer- 
red to Schenectady. 


Samuel Heifetz, of the Mutual Life 
in Chicago, increased his production 
over 1916 by $350,000. 


Harold Peirce’s 
Daily Paper Ads 


INHERITANCE TAXES 
Need of Estate Protection— 
Discusses Shrinkage of 
Securities 


BASED ON 


Points 


Harold Peirce, the New York Life 
agent in Philadelphia, who wrote the 
J. Pierpont Morgan and J. P. Davison 
policies, ran an advertisement in the 
New York “Evening Post,” a newspaper 
which circulates in financial, lite rary 
and professional circles mostly. As 
anything that Mr. Peirce has to say 
on the subject of life insurance is of 
wide interest to agents it is printed 
herewith: 

Three questions every wealthy man, 
who is not blindly indifferent to facts. 
should ask himself: 

First question: Have I sufficient 
ready cash laid aside to pay the Fed- 
eral and State inheritance tax on my 
estate? Illustration: As a minimum 
these taxes vary from about $2,500 on 
a $100,000 estate to $350,000 on a $3,- 
000,000 estate and must be paid part 
within 6 months and all within 1 year 
or a heavy penalty is added. 

Second question: Should my execu- 
tors be obliged to sacrifice, at great 
loss, securities which I may leave for 
the purpose of raising the money ne 
essary to meet these inheritance taxes 
Illustrations: Bonds, stocks, real estate 
and mortgages, even of unquestioned 
value, cannot be sold at present except 
at great loss, and there is little pros- 
pect of better conditions for several 
years. The larger the estate the great- 
er the shrinkage in value if cash is 
required for immediate use. 

Third question: How can I best pro- 
tect my estate and make sure that my 
beneficiaries receive the amounts I 
bequeath them in my will? MUlustra- 
tion: Large estates frequently shrink 
to such an extent in settlement that 
many benefactions are reduced. This 
is often because the executors are 
obliged to sacrifice securities to obtain 
money necessary for inheritance taxes 
and other debts. 

The answers: The answers to these 
questions are given in a short brief I 
have prepared, which I will be pleased 
to send to anyone interested, upon 
written application. 

Harold Peirce, 222 
Philadelphia. 


Drexel Building, 


Prudential Group Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low premiums, annual dividends, grace 


period, disability provisions, 


termination refunds, 


incontestability 


clause, special certificates for employees, privilege of naming bene- 
ficiary, good commissions, and the Company’s great experience in deal- 


ing with millions of workers in forty years. 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


6 
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_FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office: 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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° 9 Ohio; Duriron Castings Co., Columbus, 
Insurance Men Equitable Ss ois Ohio; Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincin- Founded 1865 
4. ~:4n New Association Group Writings 22°), 00 one hie 


z novelties, Newark, N. J.; Clinton Wool- 
: en Mfg. Co., Clinton, Mich.; Jonathan The PROVIDENT 
RAILROAD SECURITY PROTECTION MANY BIG NEW YEAR GIFTS Ring & Son, manufacturers of yarns, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; B. A. Ballou & Co., 1 
F. F: Dryden Vice-President of Eastern Insurance Generally for Year’s Salary— on Annee eae oe Life and Trust Company 


District of National Association of Increases for Each Year dence, R. I. 
R. R. Bond Owners of Service OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Baltimore, Dec. 28—The National As- New Year gifts to employes of vari- MAYOR OF COHOES What. do.mostumentaeaae 
sociation of Owners of Railroad Secur- ous industrial, manufacturing and com- Michael J. Foley, the new mayor of 


Ane : : : A itrcnh ; ¢ Cohoes, N. Y., has been assistant su- An insufficient income for 
ities has just been incorporated under mercial institutions in the form o perintondent Menne fae prifentiall ter thei, - wives and) a 


the laws of Maryland by S. Davies War- group life insurance aggregating some twenty years. He was elected by the ; ‘ ; 
field, president of the Continental Trust $20,000,000 life imsurance is reported soldier vote. if they die, and for their 
Company; H. Crawford Black, capitalist. by, the Equitable Life Assurance So- eee 5 = 2 Ee own old age if they live. 


and William M. Hayden, president of oaks fa | ae the me cee is Clinton O. Shepherd, of Sioux City, 
the Eutaw Savings Bank, on behalf of eee ai es ae eae i tee ‘owa, who for the past six years has WE WILL INSURE THE 
sociation is to remain in Baltimore, with for each additional year of service up os ae en ne, ay the poten 7 
Mr. Warfield as president. There are to a maximum of $3,000 insurance. h a ae y BG peut ete’. On Write for Information 
also five district vice-presidents. a5 been appointed assistant actuary of 
a Some of the Insured the Missouri State Life. 
Life, Fire and Surety Men Represented Among the companies adopting the 
The executive and advisory commit- Equitable group plan at this time are 
tees comprise the charter membership, the following: LaLance & Grosjean 
the New York committeemen being as Manufacturing Co., of New York and 
follows: Executive committee, Mortimer Woodhaven, L. I., where the big steel 
N. Buckner, president New York Trust agate-ware plants are located; F. C. 
Company; F. H. Ecker, treasurer Met- Linde Co. and Mercantile Co. of New 


PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


ropolitan Life Insurance Company; Dar- York, warehouses; lL. Oppenheimer, 

win P, Kingsley, president New York chain of 88 stores, New York City; MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Life Insurance Company; Henry A. Okonite Co. of New York City, manu- GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 

‘Schenck, president Savings Banks Asso- facturers of insulators; American Pa- I 4 F 1 505 AGA 984 
ciation of the State of New York and ver Co., Kensington, Conn.; George W. hnsuranee in ree 

president Bowery ‘Savings Bank; A. H. Smith & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., v , 3 : z ? 

Wiggin, president Chase National Bank. wood-workers and shipbuilders; Ault- SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
Advisory committee, W. A. Day, presi- man & aeLae Machinery ‘Co., Mans- new insurance issued. 

dent Equitable Life Assurance Society: field, Ohio; the Fisher Bros. Co., chain ‘ 

‘Charles A. Peabody, president Mutual wholesale and retail groceries, Cleve- POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 

Life Insurance Company; F. H. Ecker, land, Ohio; employes of Equitable Of- ] One 

George BH. Ide, president Home Life In- fice Building Corporation; American Complete Agency Protection: 

surance, Company; Cecil F. Shallcross, ee Denne and Streator, Ill; Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 
manager Royal Insurance Company; C. hitney Glass Co., Glassboro, N. J.; 3 

coll Sy Tyner, vice-president Home Insur- Graham Glass Co., Evansville, Ind.; Investigate Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
ance Company; Charles G. Smith, presi- Graham Glass Co., Oklahoma; Cham- before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
dent German-American Insurance Com- Pion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio; Company Milwaukee, Wis. 


pany; William H. Ziegler, Hanover Fire Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich.; 
Insurance Company; William B. Joyce, Peoples State Bank, Detroit; Merchants 


president National Surety Company; L. National Bank, Los Angeles; Greenfield 
W. Smith of Harris, Forbes & Co. and Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, : A ‘ 
Gates W. McGarrah, president Mechanics Fini aD ahe Electric & Engine Co., Increase in Paid New Premiums—that 
and Metals National Bank. Cleveland, Ohio; Tygart Valley Glass dai 
ae Co, Grafton, W. Va; H. ©. Christy, tells the 1916 story of Fidelity progress. 
Baca: aah ak groceries, Cleveland; Liberty Flour Direct leads and the Fidelity “Income for Life” plan are making money 


Forrest F. Dryden, president Pruden- Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; J. Allen Smith, Aer ann 
tial Insurance Company, is vice-presi- flour mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; Stone- for Fidelity field men. Any man who can sell life insurance can sell 


dent of the Eastern district, embracing Ordean-Wells Co., wholesale groceries, MORE Fidelity insurance. 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Penn- Duluth, Minn.; Kelly-How-Thomson Co., Write to-day— 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, wholesale hardware, Duluth; Watts, ; 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire Ritter & Co. Huntington, W. Va., . ° 4 
and Maine, wholesale dry goods and notions; S. F 1 d e ] 1 t y M u t ua l L 1 f e 
a ———————— Marcus Co., Worcester, Mass., depart- 
aye EPR ee” ao onimermnms nas |b INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Le leather manufacturers, Newark, N. J.; INCORPORATED 1878 WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


The Hirsch Co., outfitters, Cleveland, 


Industrial Men Worried About Exodus 
; to Europe After the 
2s Great War 


Industrial life insurance men saw 
signs last summer of a large exodus. of 
‘foreigners from America. when the war 


ends. This was particularly noticeable 
,in-, Chicago. ._.Now. it is. being noised 
|jabout that fully 3,000,000 are ready to 
return to their native lands as soon as 
jithe dove of peace..shall find .a perman- 
iient resting. place: This emigration, may _ 
ibe felt by industrial life offices but it 
| should -not.be-4, just’ cause for, worry, 
iby ~ industrial, ‘-acctident’ and‘ -health--- 
jlagents. ‘If,!as\is.said,.only 25 per, cent.’ 

it of factory workers carry: accident and 

‘hy health: insurance, there are plenty of 
| fish in the sea. The best thing to do is~ 
i forget: the: 3,000;000-.. who are-going to 
leave and get after the 75 per cent. who - 
iihave no insurance. Indications from 
jiali parts of the country are that the 
I business interests have entered the 
puew year with few misgivings. This 
dispatch to a daily paper shows the 
i temper of. business men: “Boston, De- 
| cembe®: 28—One .thing ‘is clear in all 
ithe obscurity ahead of us in 1918— 
‘there will be more than enough ‘work 
for every able-bodied person, and with 


Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Company —the 
growth of a half century—towering back 
of every policy contract, assures the largest 
possible measure of security, service, and 
saving to the insured. 


The wisdom of the founders in restricting the 
Company’s investments to farm loans, has throughout 
the years afforded the largest degree of safety, to- 
gether with the greatest earning power on its invested 
funds. It has in addition served the Nation, and 
the wide world in these troublous times, by its signal 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural 
Resources. 


The manifold service of the past half century may 
safely be accepted as a criterion of larger service 
in store for its policy-holders and their beneficiaries, 


For Information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


i everybody at work at good pay, there Jesse R. Clark, President Cincinnati 


Pshouki-bé& no room. for: hard -times,” 


January 4, 1918. 


Theory Back of 


Women’s Departments 


VIEWS OF NEW YORK MANAGERS 


. 


Know and Thoroughly Understand the 
Field and Those Who Cul- 
tivate It 


By ALICE LEWIS 


The number of. life insurance women 
in New York City is constantly growing 
just as is the number of wage-earning 
women. The wage-earning woman and 
the woman. life agent are corollary. 
One is an outgrowth of the other, There 


is a saying in social service circles that 
one out of every four women in New 
York works. In Greater: New York 
there are five or six companies which 
have women agents, and one company— 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society— 
has two agencies which are exclusively 
managed by women, one managed by 
Miss E. Marie Little, with women agents 
only, and one by Mrs. Ray Wilner Sun- 
delson, with women and men agents. 

Of; women’s -departments connected 
with New York agencies of leading in- 
surance companies,. there are several, 
among the most prominent being those 
of the T. R. Fell Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts .Mutual; the F. A. Wallis 
Agency of the Fidelity Mutual; the 
Mellor & Allen Agency of the Provident 
Life & Trust; and the C. B. Knight 
Ageney of the Union Central Life. 
Again, there are some companies which 
have neither women’s departments nor 
women’s 
York Life, .which, however, smploys 
women as agents working in its various 
agencies. E 

Hach of these agencies or departments 
is so individual, the personality of its 
Manager so interesting, its methods of 
training and work so varied, and the 
character of the agents it employs so 
distinctive, that each is worthy of spe- 
cial study. - 

T. R. Fell’s Ideas 


T. R. Fell, manager of the agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual,.denies that 
he has a women’s department, since he 
makes no distinction between his men 
and women agents. Mr. Fell’s ideas in 
selecting and training his women agents, 
however, are so unique that his depar:- 
ment is notable. 

Mr. Fell perhaps holds the record in 
time for having first employed women 
as insurance agents. Twenty years ago, 
he says, he found out their value as 
‘Sellers of life insurance, and when he 
‘took over the New York agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, his former expe- 
rience led him to put in women agents 
as soon as this: was feasible. ‘I be- 
‘came manager of this agency in 1910” 
he said, “and for the first few years I 
had no women agents—not because I 


did not believe in them, but because 


Policy, will be paid. 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 
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North 
Kansas, Missouri. 
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agencies, “notably the “New 


“WORTH KNOWING. 


Suppose that ycu are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,o0c under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, fine face of the 
SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. é 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, buvt_not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 
ents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
arélina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
An opportunity for. Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building 
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it took me that long to get the business 
running and the men organized. Two 
years ago I began to train women. 


“As to the type of woman that makes 
the best agent, I prefer one without 
any previous business experience—a 
woman who has had the advantages of 
social breeding and culture. Our agents 
must be able to meet our clients ona 
social level.» We can’t teach manners 
here. If a woman tells me she has been 
a clerk or a /stenographer,’ that is not 
a recommendation, in my eyes. I don’t 
want that type. 


“Education, intelligence and ability 
are essential, of course. We can’t in- 
still brains,” Mr. Fell added. 


“Our agents are given noty;less than 
three weeks of training, before they go 
out,” he said... “I first have them read 
this book—” and Mr. Fell indicated a 
type-written volume entitled “Subjects 
Discussed at Daily, Conferences.” “These 
are notes, of problems and discussions 
we haye -had here at the daily noon 
meetings, put into this shape for handy 
reference. When an agent has read this 
and still desires to go on, he or she is 
admitted to these noontime conferences, 
at which methods are presented and 
problems discussed. _To these confer- 
ences, which continue after the agent 
begins active work, both men and wom- 
en are admitted. We don’t put women 
into a corner nor limit them by telling 
them to confine themselves to women 
as clients. That would be unfair, giving 
the best chances to the men. 


An Unselfish Act 


“In selling, we always present the 
idea of life insurance as an unselfish act. 
We emphasize protection, rather than 
investment. Our. agents-are not al- 
lowed to go to anyone without an in- 
troduction—what,we call a friendly act. 
This rule is rigid. But we want only 
the introduction; we don’t want our 
introducer to try to sell.the policy for 
lisens 


As to women as insurance prospects, 
Mr. Fell declined to discuss them. “The 
same reasons apply to women for insur- 
ing as:do to men; when you talk about 
women clients, and try to draw a line— 
I shut up.” 


What \Mrs. Edwards Says 

Mrs. Evelyn H. Edwards, manager of 
the women’s department of the New 
York agency of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati, has 
had many years of insurance experience 
back of her, having been connected with 
two other companies before she took up 
the management of this department, 
which was started about July first. Mrs. 
Edwards feels that it is almost too 
young yet to quote figures or results. 
‘She has several women in the depart- 
ment, most of them still in training, 
but some doing active selling as part of 
that training: ° 3 

Mrs. Edwards considers that it is the 
exceptional woman who makes a success 


the Company 


Can insurance do MORE? And why 
The cost is low. 


Address: 


Concord, New Hampshire 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
Steers oO Fe, PITTSBURGH as areate 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


of life insurance, or indeed of any busi- 
ness. She differs from gome in that she 
prefers women who have had busi- 
ness experience, and in training these 
she regards each as her pupil, “educat- 
ing” her in the real meaning of the 
word by drawing out her individual cap- 
abilities and showing her how to develop 
individuality of approach and work. 
Mrs. Edwards does not believe in crush- 
ing originality by giving her pupils “a 
line of talk,” for in addition to think- 
ing that each woman should develop 
her own individual methods, she be- 
lieves that every “prospect” must be ap- 
proached differently. 

“Strange as it may sound to you, 
women are not so saving as men. By 
this I mean, that they will not plan 
and save for something in the distant 
tuture, as men will. Many women 
won't study and work for a future 
that is not in sight—they won’t risk 
the loss of a small certain job for the 
sake of an uncertain one that presents 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 


“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”” 
“I beg to report further that I find the Company in. excellent financial condition.” 


“*The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
: ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Wetierican Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


bigger possibilities, Both men and wo- 
inen must look beyond their jobs,’ she 
said. “It is the women who do this 
who go ahead, in every line of bus!i- 
ness. just as it is the men with vi- 
sion who succeed.” 


Mrs. Edwards has many interesting 
ideas about this power to “think be- 
yond the job” and to develop individu- 
ality. She counsels her agents to review 
each night the work of the day, and try 
to’ discover exactly why they failed or 
succeeded in each case. By this method 
thorough knowledge of one’s business 
and of human nature are thus con- 
sciously acquired, and the agent devel- 
ops a mastery of her work and a per- 
sonality that means success, such per- 
sonality as radiates from every suc- 
cessful man Or woman. 

The character of the ideal insurance 
agent, according to Mrs. Edwards, is 
made up of courage—plenty of that—in- 
itiative and perseverance. 

Mr. Fell declared that his methods 
might probably be valueless as aid to 
other departments, as he did not claim 
that his theories would work with other 
agencies even of his own company. But 
that they do work and are valued by the 
Massachusetts Mutual, is shown by the 
fact that he is at present training three 
agents for the Boston office, two of 
whom came to him for training, while 
the third was sent by the Boston man- 
ager. 

From the testimony of one woman 
agent, trained by Mr. Fell, it appears 
that -his pupils are instructed to call 
upon one kind of. prospect only, ‘‘the 
man who is making more money than 
ever before and who has a wife and 
children.” All others than this ideal 

ospect must be undertaken with the 
realization that they are not the most 
efficient basis upon which to work. 

Miss Little’s Observations 

‘Miss E. Marie Little, whose agency 
has women only as solicitors, has had 
a. great deal of experience in insurance 
and business. Broad vision, keen in- 
terest in her work and wholesome com- 
mon sense are some of her characteris- 
tics. ‘Tell you something about women 
as agents and clients?’ she repeated. 
“Now, wouldn’t you know it was a man 
who wanted to know that. Men think 
that when a woman goes into the busi- 
ness world she immediately becomes 
some inhuman creature, different from 
the rest of her species. Bless you, busi- 
ness women are just the same as other 
women.’ 

In her choice of agents, this manager 
exercises personal selection, having in 
mind an ideal or standard to which each 
agent must conform. She choses women 
who have the talent for success, who 
would succeed in whatever they under- 
took, preferring those who have had 
some ‘business experience, because they 
are “more teachable, and there is some 
foundation on which to build.” The 
training of an agent varies with the in- 
dividual’s ability and intelligence, the 
average being six weeks before being 
permitted to solicit; business women 
need less. It is the most interesting 
thing in the world to watch these agents 
develop, this manager thinks, and each 
is given the full time necessary for her 
development. Sometimes this growth 
may be very, very slow, but the man- 
ager, who has plumbed her possibilities, 
is patient and willing to .wait for the 
fruition she knows will come. 

Study and discussion of problems are 
earried on, including daily conferences 
at first, but as fast as they learn, the 
women make use of their knowledge in 
work, not always among those they 
know or by means of such introductions 
as Mr. Fell’s Friendly Act. This agency 
has more than a dozen women doing 
active work, bringing in big business, 
besides others doing occasional work. 
This agency is four years old. It sent 
three representatives this year to the 
‘company’s convention of agents who 
shad- written more than a quarter of a 
million, which is some record! When it 
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is remembered that every agency has a 
yearly allotment of business which it 
must maintain, it is. seen that this 
agency, conducted solely by women, is 
second to none run by man-power alone. 

This agency manager declared that 
the future of the insurance business will 
be among women, that conditions en- 
gendered by the war tend to broaden 
the field daily. The outlook was good, 
she said. A little paper published by the 
women of this agency emphasizes this 
opportunity constantly, and the keen in- 
terest that the manager takes in women, 
their abilities and possibilities, keeps 
this field always before the eyes of her 
agents. 

Miss Hopper’s Experience 

The women’s department of the Mellor 
& Allen agency of the Provident Life 
& Trust provides all the wonder and 
inspiration and enthusiasm of watch- 
ing new enterprise growing visibly. 
This department is an experiment in 
the quarter century experience of this 
agency, and almost an innovation with 
the company. For the Provident Life 
& Trust, except in its Minneapolis office, 
has not had women agents. To cap the 
climax of his experiment, Mr. Mellor, in 
inaugurating the new department last 
spring, placed at the head of it a young 
woman who had never had a day’s ex- 
perience in insurance work of any sort. 
No wonder the oldtime members of the 
fraternity were scandalized, and no won- 
der the hard-headed business folk of Mr. 
Mellor’s acquaintance prophesied dire 
things—for never was an experiment 
more doomed to failure! 

But when one enters the pleasant of- 
ices of the women’s department, there 
is an atmosphere of success which is 
almost contagious, and to meet Miss 
Mary Johns Hopper, the manager, is to 
realize that much of this atmosphere is 
inspired by her own vivid personality, 
which abounds in vigor, interest and 
enthusiasm. And after a short conver- 
sation, the visitor begins to understand 
why both Miss Hopper and her depart- 
ment are a success and how they have 
upset all the traditions of the fraternity. 

Although quite without insurance 
training or experience when she under- 
took this department last spring, Miss 
Hopper had been in philanthropic work 
for some time, having been for thirteen 
years an executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C. A. In this 
capacity she was in charge of a terri- 
tory, acting as inspector and supervisor 
of the work carried on by the various 
Y. W. C. A. branches in_her field, trav- 
elling from one to. another, always 
meeting new people and new problems, 
gaining constantly fresh insight into 
human nature and exercising and de- 
veloping the executive abilities which 
she is now using in the organization 
and running of her new department. 
All this experience, knowledge and zeal 
for service are now being turned into 
business channels, with results that 
have surprised the oldtimers. 

Miss Hopper formally started her de- 
partment in June, after a few weeks’ 
study, training and planning. Begin- 
ning with one or two women, she now 
has six actively selling and three more 
in training. All are full-time workers— 
Mr. Mellor and she will have no others. 
All are of the college type of young 
woman—“widows with children not 
wanted’—most of them have had some 
business experience, although not in in- 
surance lines. Their training is ac- 
cording to individual reuqirements, and 
takes from two to six weeks. As soon as 
workers show grasp of their subject, 
they are sent out to do “cold canvass- 
ing,” i. e., talking to prospects that are 
not personally known to them. Miss 
Hopper declares that the forced intro- 
duction—such as Mr. Fell’s so-called 
Friendly Act, is unwelcome to the busi- 
ness man or woman. “If insurance is 
worth selling, it is worth giving digni- 
fied approach,” she said. 

Sets $200,000 as Goal 
The personnel of this department’s 


agents shows a high degree of intelli- 
gence, and. has received commendation 
from representatives of the company’s 
home office, who came to inspect and 
(Continued on page 9) 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
~ (Now Purely Mutual) 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report ‘shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $38,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply te 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A GOOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 


Address, stating qualifications: 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 


sylvania. 


We want a GOOD PERSONAL PRODUCER and organizer 
for DESIRABLE TERRITORY in several states west of the 
Mississippi River. EXCELLENT CONTRACT. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


is a LEADING LOW NET COST, annual dividend, MUTUAL, 
OLD LINE company. Record for 1916— increase in insurance 


in force, 20%; in paid-for business, 51%; in assets, 15%; in. 


amount apportioned for 1917 dividends, 71%. 


For SEVENTY-THREE YEARS, SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 
have been synonymous with STATE MUTUAL of Worcester. 


The Company’s record of SEVENTY-THREE YEARS OF SERVICE 
spells SUCCESS for all. 


Additions are made to our General Agency force when the right men 
are found. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of WORCESTER, MASS. 
Incorporated 1844 
B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 
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- Obstacles Necessary to Growth 


| Some That Must Be Met and Overcome by the 
Successful Agent 


By Olin P. Beall, District Manager, Macon, Ga., of 
: New England Mutual Life 


——— 


Mr. Beall’s address was delivered at 
a meeting of the Georgia agents of the 
New England Mutual Life in Atlanta, 
and has been generally circulated by the 
New England Mutual Life among its 
field force. 5 


To the average observer, the man who 
for years has made a success in selling 
life insurance appears to have led an 
easy life. He carries his age well, is 
generally in good humor, enjoys a rea- 


sonable share of the comforts of life 
and some of its luxuries, and frequently 
finds time for doing the things he loves 
to do outside of his business activities. 
It is not surprising therefore to hear the 
uninitiated say of the successful agent, 
“He has such an easy time. I wish I 
could earn my living as easily as he 
earns his.” 


' Selling Life Insurance Not Easy 


The maker of such a remark, however, 
has only to try to sell life insurance to 
find how erroneous is this opinion. For, 
selling life insurance is hard work— 
work that is such a tax on both the phys- 
‘ical and the mental man, that few are 
‘those who have the will power to per- 
sist in it-until success can reward their 
efforts.: ~~ NPS 
_ That is why this work pays so well. 
If life insurance could be sold easily by 
‘any man—if it were sought by the 
‘buyer, aS groceries, dry goods, and drugs 
‘are sought—life insurance would be sold 
‘on every corner. And it could not pos- 
sibly offer the young man of ability and 
character, even though he be without 
capital, the splendid opportunity it gives 
him today. - 

' No, selling life insurance. is not an 
“easy job.” It is work beset with ob- 
stacles on every hand, obstacles that 
must be put behind him by the man who 
accomplishes anything in this great 
work. : 

Stumbling Blocks Have Important Uses 


But obstacles are by no means unmiti- 
gated evils. We have often seen how 
they make greater opportunity for the 
‘an who possesses the grit and deter- 
mination to overcome them. They do 
more: they develop strength and in- 
crease ability. Just as a child is taught 
by knocks and bruises to keep his bal- 
ance, and just as his strength and skill 
are developed by walking over rough 
places and jumping ditches, so the life 
insurance salesman learns by hard 


knocks, to avoid the mistakes that lose 
him business. 


The salesman becomes 


Stronger and more efficient every time 
he meets and overcomes an obstacle. 

If a boy could be sent out to write 
only the applications that had already 
been virtually closed by his successful 
ind influential father, would he make a 
capable salesman? I think not. His 
production might seem phenomenal as 
long as he got credit for his father’s 
work; but if he depended solely on busi- 
ness of this kind, he would be helpless 
when left to his own resources. Every 
life insurance agent must learn for him- 
self to meet and overcome the many ob- 
stacles incident to the work before he 
can develop to full stature, _ 

These obstacles may be divided into 
three classes. The first class is com- 
posed of obstacles that one might say 
were inherent in the business; that is, 
those that arise from the nature of life 
insurance itself. 

Agent Must Be an Educator 

As life insurance is a subject con- 
cerning which the general public has 
as yet very slight knowledge, the suc- 
cessful agent must be able not only to 
give desired information, but also to 
correct a great deal of misinformation 
that is broadcast over the country. To 
prepare himself to do educational work 
along this line is the first problem the 
man who would become a successful un- 
derwriter must solve. A thorough 
Knowledge of the fundamental principles 
on which lifé insurance is based, and 
the way these principles are applied, is 
necessary to every man who hopes to 
attain genuine success, 

You do not need, however, to make an 
actuary of yourself or of your prospect. 
Simply prepare yourself te answer in- 
telligently the questions that will be 
put to you by those whom you solicit, 
and be careful in your canvass lest you 
spend so much time explaining life in- 
surance to the prospect that you fail 
to show him clearly why he should buy 
he policy you offer him. Since it is 
t-ue that many applications have been 
lost by useless airing of the solicitor’s 
knowledge, some successful men have 
said that an agent may know too much 
about the theory. They are mistaken. 
You cannot know too thoroughly the 
goods you sell. Learn all you can about 
life insurance, put be sure to learn also 
how and when to use your knowledge. 

The second obstacle arising from the 
nature of the life insurance business is 
the problem of learning salesmanship. 
The successful life insurance agent must 
be a proficient salesman—and salesman- 
ship is one of the finest arts known, and 
one of the most elusive. 


a Capable Agents, Desirable Company 


The two most important factors in life underwriting are capability in the Agent 


and quality in the Company. 


If the Company provides an unexcelled, 


attractive 


Policy for a low net cost, and has a reputation for prompt and efficient service, the 


This Company’s record 
quality of the institution. 


result is contentment, loyalty, and success for the man in the Field, if he is capable. 
is evidence of the character of its representatives and of the 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Riis es 8 ty 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Others 


The second class of obstacles to be 
met by the agent consists of those that 
arise from the attitude of other people. 

First among these is the advice of rel- 
atives and friends with regard to his 
own career, who see nothing but failure 
for him. It is surprising how many of 
these “Job’s comforters” arise to advise 
the new agent to hold on to hiis job be- 
hind the counter, with its ten dollars 
every Saturday night, rather than go 
hungry as an agent. 

Then, he meets the man who is prej- 
udiced against life insurance or who 
says he does not believe in it. He also 
finds the man who is suspicious, be- 
cause he has been “stung” by an un- 
scrupulous agent, or has bought a policy 
in an irresponsible company. « Again, 
he has to contend with the busy man 
of affairs who has lost so much time 
listening to propositions in which he 
was not interested, that he refuses to 
grant an interview. 

Finally, when he begins placing a fair 
amount of business in spite of these ob- 
stacles, regardless of the hostile attitude 
of the friends or relatives of his pros- 
pects, and notwithstanding the con- 
temptible methods of the parasite with 
the rate-book but without the energy to 
work up cases for himself; when he be- 
gins to succeed in spite of all these— 
he is confronted with the problem of fi- 
nancing his growing business. 

In selling much life insurance, he must 
take notes for a certain proportion of 
the premiums, and getting these notes 
handled by the banks is not always easy. 
The banks have had so many annoying 
experiences due to handling insurance 
notes, where policies were never -deliv- 
ered or where the insured was dissatis- 
ied, that they prefer to steer clear of 
such’ doubtful business. The agent 
therefore has to overcome this obstacle 
in order to get a satisfactory banking 
connection. 


The Most Formidable Obstacles of Al) 


Having briefly examined the obstacles 
that ‘arise from the nature of the busi- 
ness and from the attitude of others, 
let us look at the third class—those that 
are due to the attitude of the agent him- 
self—those that arise within him. These 
are by far the most serious that he has 
to contend with. 

First among these is carelessness. 
This is manifested in many ways. One 
agent is so careless of his personal ap- 
pearance that he starts every interview 
with a handicap. Another loses the con- 
fidence of people by his slovenly conver- 
gation—his exaggeration and inaccur- 
acies. Others are heedless with their 
money, spending it freely and even reck- 
lessly, while some are negligent of their 
credit. But probably the most serious 
form is carelessness of time. How many 
of us, like Mr. Micawber, spend hour 
after hour, day after day, waiting for 
something to turn up, when we should 
be spending every minute of this time 
in turning things up: 

Then comes laziness. There is some- 
thing about the life insurance business 
that brings out the lazy streak that 
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Difficulties Arising from Attitude of 


exists somewhere in the most energetic: 
Sometimes the agent is physically lazy— 
just shirks activity. But more fre- 
quently, it is pure mental indolence, 
Rather than exert himself to prepare 
the data necessary to meet competition 
in a hard case, he lets his competitor 
get the business, telling himself that the 
opposing company has an unbeatable 
proposition, anyway. 

Then we have to contend with impa- 
lience. We get impatient with our pros- 
pects, though we try to train ourselves 
not to show this. We get impatient be- 
cause the medical department declines 
the biggest and best case we have had 
n a long time. Impatience leads to 
fault-finding, to discontent, to impaired 
efficiency. Or, perhaps, we. get impa- 
tient because results do not come as fast 
as we think they should The ambition 
that causes this sort of impatience is 
a virtue, but unless the agent can con- 
tent himself with hard work and.slow 
but steady progress, he cannot hope for 
success, 

The Meanest of All Obstacles 

Probably the méanest of all these ob- 
stacles that arise within the agent— 
the one that will come nearer nullifying 
his efforts and paralyzing his ability is 
fear. What agent has not met this 
obstacle in one form or another? Some- 
times it is fear of the prospect; at oth- 
ers, fear of a strong competitor. Or it 
may be fear that he will not succeed. 
It comes to us each and all—to some 
many times a day, to others less often: 
but until the agent learns to keep this 
evil spirit away, he will never reach 


- permanent achievement. 


No Obstacle Great Enough to Cause 
Failure 

Such are the obstacles that confront 
the life insurance salesman. Many that 
will occur to you have not been men- 
tioned, but every one you can think of 
arises from (a) the nature of the busi- 
ness, (b) from the attitude of others, 
or. (c) from the mental attitude of the 
agent himself. But though the diffi- 
culties in his way are many, it is com- 
forting to know that. none are sufficient 
to bar from success a man of energy, 
intelligence, perseverance, and determin- 
ation. 


Information Concerning Life Insurance 
Easy to Get 

Those obstacles that arise from the 
nature of life insurance will give little 
difficulty to the agent who has a fair 
education and is willing to spend time 
and effort in learning certain essential 
facts. ‘There are many excellent text- 
books that explain the subject in such 
a way that the agent may learn, with 
comparative ease, facts and principles 
which will enable him to give his pros- 
pects direct and satisfying answers to 
questions that arise in soliciting. A 
number of admirable insurance journals, 
also, are published to teach the solicitor, 
and to keep him informed on new de- 
velopments in the business. These text- 
books and journals can be obtained by 
the agent at a cost that is as nothing in 
comparison with the profits he will 
make from an intelligent use of them. 

(To be Continued) 


44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIES 
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THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 


New England Mutual Life 


Insurance 


Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The St. Louis “Post- 

Miss Alberta Dispatch” for October 

Allen 26 contained an. arti- 
Makes Good cle on the career of 
Miss ‘Alberta Allen, 
manager of the Woman’s Department 
of the St. Louis Agency, of which 
Warren C. Flynn is manager. Miss Al- 
len’s steady progress and unqualified 
success show how unlimited is the 
field of life underwriting for a woman 
who has brains, ambition and a genu- 
ine desire to serve in making the 
world a happier place for her having 
lived. 

The “Post-Dispatch” article, repro- 
duced by the “Radiator,” published by 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, is giv- 
en here for the benefit of women 
readers of The Hastern Underwriter: 

An inspiration to the ambitious but 
timid woman in industry is the career 
of “Miss Alberta Allen. For quite a 
number of years Miss Allen held a 
nice, comfortable, safe and secure posi- 
tion in the benignant service of Uncle 
Sam. She rose to the top of his pay 
roll at the Merchants’ Exchange Branch 
Fost Office. ; 

Here she had an opportunity to cul- 
tivate a large acquaintanceship and 
time and the inclination to look about 
her and take an interest in the inter- 
ests of other women workers. As evi- 
dence, her activity in the organization 
of the Town Club and continued de- 
votion to its administration in one cap- 
acity and another. 

Many women would have succumbed 
toe a contentment fatal to ambition or 
would have pined for a broader out- 
look than the grilled window without 
the courage or initiative to venture 
beyond. Few, I think, would have sur- 
rendered certainty and security and, 
as compared to the salaries of a ma- 
jority of women, good pay, for uncer- 
tainty, though unlimited pay, in an en- 
tirely unfamiliar line of work. 

However, that is what Miss Allen 
did. A little over a year ago she ab- 
ruptly pulled up anchor in the snug 
harbor of the Post Office Department 
and set forth upon the pathless, chance- 
ful, almost boundless’ sea of life insur? 
ance selling. 

And this is the inspiring part of it 
—she has made good. 

(More than that, it is said that hav- 
ing written more than $150,000 worth 
cf insurance the first year of her ex- 
perience, she has broken some records. 
I am unable to learn what this means 
in commissions, but I am able to ob- 
serve that Miss Allen is now known 
as manager of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
that she drives her own motor car 
and that she is blooming with good 
health and spirits and is radiantly en- 
thusiastic about her work. 

“One of the problems that used to 
perplex me in my study and interest in 
all sorts of problems pertaining to 
women, and, I think it is a question 
that occurs to everybody more or less,” 
began Miss Allen when [I wanted to 
know about her new venture, “was, 
what’s to become of all these working 
women who do not marry when they no 
Icnger are young enough to work? 
With limited salaries they must either 
practice self-denial as they go along 
and save—which I know not: all of 
them do—or they must look forward 
to a dependent old age. 

“For myself, I decided that I must 
undertake something wherein my earn- 
ing capacities would not be so arbi- 
trarily limited. Then I heard of this 
new system of insurance whereby a 
woman may, while she is in the prime 
of life, assure herself of an income of 


go much a month when she has be- 
came incapacitated or can retire. 

“Here was the solution of two prob- 
lems in one—my own and other wo- 
men’s. I would go out and urge wo- 
inen to invest in life insurance for 
the sake of their own future safety 
and security and so perform a really 
altruistic service in a field that really 
appealed to me. At the same time 
ij would either increase my income up- 
on the commission basis or, at least, I 
would satisfy myself as to my limita- 
tions.” 


* * * 
(very life insurance com- 
Three pany seems to take pride 
Net Cost in giving histories of old 
Stories policies showing the very 


small net cost to those who 
have continued their insurance in force 
for thirty or forty years. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life sub- 
mits to agents several cases calling 
particular attention to ten payment 
life records: 


Policy No. 4300—William B. Griswold. 


Issued November 27, 1863, Age 29, 
$1,000, Ten Payment Life. 
Annual Premium $45.55. 

i@6 Annual Premiums paid..... $455.50 

‘Total dividends returned, in- 

Ae b bale IEW Genus Alstom 550.58 
iixcess dividends returned over 
PLCMMUMIST ee ce eae te cece te $ 95.08 


Policy still in force for $1,000. 


Policy No. 7394—Benedict Troendle. 
Issued September 5, 1864, Age 33, 
$1,000 Ten Payment Life. 
Annual Premium $49.50. Insurer died 


March 26, 1917. 
10 Annual premiums paid ....$495.00 
Tetal dividends returned  in- 
cluding post-mortem ........ 588.74 


Excess dividends returned over 
premiums 
The Company received $495 in pre- 

miums and returned in dividends and 

death claim, $1,588.74. 


Policy No. 154778—Harris Weinstock. 
Issued March 17, 1887, Age 32, $5,000 


| A | 


| 


| 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Five Payment Life. 


Annual Premium $424.25. Dividends 
applied to purchase additions. 

5 Annual premiums paid..... $2,121.25 
Full-ypaid additions including 

1 A ea ae ee tes ie ere Pence hc 2,732.00 
Total insurance protection 

nS Oy MCR REE et ip Dee ato Aceh $7,732.00 

* * * 


E, A. Woods, of Pitts- 
burgh, briefly sums ud 
for agents what better 
service means jn this 
way: 

Selling a larger number of people.— 
By seeing more people. By being bet- 
tel prepared, knowing (a) your rate 
bock; (b) your prospect; (c) what you 
are going to say. By doing an honest 
day’s work. By wholesale, not group, 
insurance. 

Selling larger 


What Better 
Service 
Means 


amounts.—Increased 
cost of living. Trailers—irregular de- 
posits. Multiples of $2,500, $5,000, 
$10,000. Average Equitable policy, $2,- 
342. Average government policy, $8,- 
500. Team work. By retaining your 
customer’s trade. Insuring inheritance 


Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


January 4, 1918. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE] 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s | 
Business during 1916 was: - 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. }: 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders .and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


taxcs. Abstracting a policyholder’s in- 
surance. Advising changing all pol" 
icics from estate to named beneficiary. 
Christmas savings club idea adapted 
to life insurance, 

Selling better policies.—Life  in- 
comes. Income bonds. Ordinary life 
instead of term. Limited payment and 
convertible instead of ordinary _ life. 
Endowments instead of limited pay- 
ments. Visualizing policies and fea- 
tures of policies. ; 

Specific December, 1917, suggestions. 
—(a) Wills. (b) Christmas dividends. 
(c) Business insurance. (d) Your big- 
gest prospect—What is it—business or 
personal insurance? How did you get 
it? How are you developing it? How 
and when do ‘you expect to close it? 
(e) Going after a definite goal. (f) 
Recording one’s work. 


NEW AGENCY IN NEWARK 


Arnold Harmelin Employs a Staff and 
Has $1,000,000 Mark as S 
His Goal : 


The Progressive Insurance Agency of 
Newark, N. J., which has been -incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000, 


commenced operations in Newark and — 
Arnold Har- ~ 


Vicinity on January 1, 
melin will have the duties of managing 


the business, training the staff and clos- 
ing cases. 


politan Life for more than ten years as. 


agent, assistant superintendent and dep... 


He has been with the Metro- ~ 


er 


uty superintendent. Ee 


A friend of Mr. Harmelin: said ‘this’ - 


week: “He has resigned ‘his’ position 
with the best wishes of the Company * 
and a thorough knowledge of the insur-- 
ance business. He leaves a great num- 
ber of friends among the field men, and 
enjoys the confidence of the business 
and professional world in Newark, and 
is determined’ to reach the $1,000,000 
mark the first year as general agent.” 


AT BASE HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH 
_Dr. Henry B. Carstens, former as- 
sistant medical direeterzof the Detroit 
Life, is now in Europe. He is a captain 
attached to the “bases hospital, Bdin- 
burgh. en Gane Ag 


Walter §. Sullivans of the Mutual 


_jife, is on the committee of six ap: 


reinted to co-operate with the State 
ard various city fuel administrations in 
the work-ef-eoal-eonservation, . — _. 


\| 
uy 
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‘Theory Back of Women’s Departments 


(Continued from page 6) 


remained tomarvel. “Your women know 
their business and cannot be stumped 
by questions,’ Miss Hopper was told, 
which is most gratifying, for the 
manager believes that when this is true 
of an agent “she is able to stand on 
her own feet and push her own busi- 
ness.” Miss Hopper has set a high 
standard for her department, not less 
than $200,000 a year for each agent. 
This is of course impossible with so 
new a staff, but the practical figure of 
$75,000 a month for the department has 
been attained or in actual reach every 
month since the department started. 
Her agents are encouraged to specialize; 
one of them is bringing in big returns 
with corporation insurance, and another 
is doing creditably while specializing 
with women clients. 


Miss Hopper declared that the big 
field for the future of insurance is 
among women both as clients and as 
salesmen. “It is simply a question of 
educating women to the value of in- 
surance,’ she said. “Women at home 
are worth canvassing, because they ad- 
vise insurance to their husbands.” 
Insurance salesmanship this manager 
considers a wonderful and growing field 
for women, an opportunity to exercise 
their special talents, and to make more 
than a good living while they are serv- 
ing others as well. 


A newcomer to the world of business, 
Miss Hopper is full of interest and en- 
thusiasm about it all. She declares that, 
whereas in her Y. W. C. A. work she 
always distrusted the ethics of business 
life, she now finds that the Y. W. C. A. 
might learn many profitable lessons 
from the high standard of ethics and 
morals she sees about her daily. Among 
the qualities which she considers an 
ideal insurance agent should possess 
are: “First, knowledge of one’s busi- 
ness and ability to learn; then enthusi- 
asm, call it ‘pep’; next, honesty, perse- 
verance, courage, courtesy, physical 
strength, ability to appear at one’s best, 
tact—which is just the ability to put 
yourself in another’s place; and—oh, 
yes, very important—a sense of humor.” 


_ Wonderful 


Under the able management of Mrs. 
Ellanora D. Lochner, the -women’s de- 
partment connected with the Wallis 
Agency of the Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company is rounding out its 
first year of solid achievement. Fully 
half of the force of six women agents 
will qualify for the annual convention, 
in addition to Mrs. Lochner herself. This 
manager is a woman of wide business 
and insurance experience, of command- 
ing personality and her success brings 
her in what is said to be one of the 
largest incomes of any woman in the 
business. The personnei of her depart- 
ment has undergone changes since it 
was first inaugurated, but its present 
force are all active workers. A good 
education and some experience in sales- 
manship—department stores or _ real 
estate being included—Mrs. Lochner 
considers the best foundation for an 
agent. Her women are trained by daily 
conferences and much personal help, 
Mrs. Lochner frequently accompanying 
them on canvassing trips until they 
gain confidence and ability. 


Through its own system of introduc- 
tion to the company, the Fidelity Mu- 
tual makes the road smooth for its 
agents, securing them personal requests 
for calls upon the prospects. Thus the 
ice is broken, and the agent knows her 
visit is anticipated and that she will 
find the client already interested and 
willing to hear her exposition. Much 
of the embarrassment of a first call is 
thereby saved for the beginner, and she 
soon gains ease ‘in presenting her prop- 
osition. From two to three weeks is 
usually required for training, some 
women writing policies the first week. 


Field Says Mrs. Lochner 


Mrs. Lochner considers insurance a 
wonderful field for women both as 
agents and as clients. Women are es- 
pecially adapted to the business, she 
thinks, and from experience as bene- 
ficiaries themselves they can make oth- 
ers realize the value of insurance. The 
business is one of the few that are 
not Overcrowded; in fact, there are not 
enough women in insurance for the 
field that it presents. Results insure 
more than a good income, giving leisure 
for social and cultural enjoyment. “You 
have to work hard—yes, but you have 
more time and more independence than 
in any other business. That I know,” 
she says. 


“The field for women as clients is 
constantly growing, aS women are more 
and more taking men’s positions in busi- 
ness, and realizing that they must look 
ahead and provide for their own fu- 
ture and the future of those dependent 
on them. This agency has done espe- 
cially well with a policy which ensures 
a monthly income for life, upon matur- 
ity, and at least forty women holding 
big important positions in the down- 
town business section have taken this 
policy, while school teachers of the city 
have taken more than $2,000,000 of it. 
And women keep up their policies and 
are good payers, too; they meet their 
premiums promptly,” says Mrs. Loch- 
ner. “Life insurance is merely a mat- 
ter of education.” 


New York Life’s Leading Woman 
Agent 


No discussion of insurance women of 
New York City would be complete with- 
out a mention of Mrs. Jennie Watkins, 
the chief woman agent of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. Mrs. Watkins, 
who is connected with the Yorkville 
Agency, has been in the business for 
eight years, and never once failed to 
write $200,000 annually. She was the 
first woman member of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City. 


Though never connected with a wom- 
en’s department or women’s agency, Mrs. 
Watkins knows something of the requi- 
sites for the work. These, she declared, 
include common sense, tact, diplomacy, 
courage, perseverance, patience, and an 
understanding of human nature. Edu- 
cation and previous business training 
she considers are not always necessary, 
since she herself had had little of the 
former and none of the latter when she 
took up insurance selling. 


“Do I believe in insurance for women? 
I believe in insurance for everybody.” 
she said. “The only people who can’t 
get insurance are the morally, physically 
and financially unsound. All others cai 
and should insure according to their 
needs and ability. I like to talk insur- 
ance to women, and I find women easier 
than men to approach on the subject. 
Tt is only the uneducated woman who 
is afraid of life insurance; only the one 
who 1s buried in the backwoods who 
does not realize its value. The woman 
who is alone, with no one dependent on 
her, is the only one to whom I talk en- 
dowment. To all others I present insur- 
ance as desirable and necessary to pro- 
tect their dependents. Women are more 
inclined to save than men, I think; that 
is, if they have anything to save. This 
is especially true if they have children; 
they are more anxious to protect their 
children and safeguard their future than 
men are. The field for insurance among 
women was never wider.” 


One of the most versatile women 
agents in the city is Miss E. Constance 
Woodward, of the Equitable. She is as 
clever with her pen as with her rate- 
book, and is the editor of “The Little 
Upstart,” a paper which in soundness 
of its advice and life insurance theories 
gives cards and spades to many an older 
and more ambitious organ. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, . 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing | ; 

the most valuable policy for the insured. er 
Secure prompt action in the 


SemtsiarD 
FE INSURANCE COMP. 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA = 


OLDEST, LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life -Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to°*’ 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 


PABBOEB i ewlerislsie see clscleies'olsie's salem cresisiguiciceseccises sesisnc tiers eceecslevesyccescaseecdsses « $14,464,$52.23 
TA MDIICEB yw cccispacisccinacccaseesitacevesce@ebep es) aeesnieedecses ccles este eccrcatecesc'ee 12,436,717.56 
Capital and Surplus........... MeMeSNeea op enneeesth mane enn caccnccesweccocebe seskees 027,834.67 
EMsiranceminwes Orceweeet ens cose ese tcceawat ete dan cece the cece ccc ctoccccnces soegece 118,349,212.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization. .........csccscsescccsccsssesceeses 18,119,172.50 
Is Paying its Policyholders Over.....ccccccscecsssesceccececcsee! secceee $1,300,600.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


“If You Were In His Place’’— 


Would you buy the policy you are offering your prospect? 


Provident agents are successful because they are abso- 
lutely convinced that the policies they offer are exactly 
the policies which under similar conditions they would 
prefer for themselves. 


Write for information. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Founded 1865 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(MUTUAL) 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
67th Year 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


On paid-for insurance basis and with bonds valued at par only (market 
value $409,882 above par) the 67th report shows: 


IA BSOES fe ciele s o-c s: overeleie’ « Riciclers ie oe an canedas $66,426,040.82 
abilities > setters cic rere clercieis cic’ ela c slo's ole 62,268,494.36 
Surpltistereccc cece el sverete «ejelsiaisicicie ee $ 4,157,546.46 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ........ .---$212,037,400.00 


A good company for the policyholder and the agent 
EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE or _ INDEMNITY 
COMPANY W COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME, 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary. The address of the officers 


is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copiés, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N: Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


THE WAR RISK CAMPAIGN 

The life insurance men of this coun- 
try have been asked by the United States 
Government for assistance in prosecut- 
ing the campaign for soldiers’ and sail- 
ors’ insurance, and they have responded 
as wholeheartedly as might have been 
expected. It is probable that the last 
week in January will be devoted to this 
work by the life insurance fraternity. 
In asking for the co-operation of the 
life insurance companies and agents the 
Treasury Department has acted wisely, 
and it is safe to predict that the cam- 
paign in’ the camps which follows will 
be one of the most vigorous that the 
nation has seen. If any soldier or sailor 
escapes learning all about the. Govern- 
ment’s insurance proposition, everybody 
will be surprised. 


“FRANK LOCK’S REVIEW 

The New Year always brings with it 
the welcome review of Frank Lock, 
United States manager of the Atlas, who 
by temperament and grasp of economies 
and insurance is qualified te sum: up the 
twelve months’ record of events in fire 
insurance and point out the significance 
of the happenings. In his page article 
in the “Journal of Commerce,” after 
scanning and commenting on events, he 
refuses to act as a prophet as to whether 
1918 will be a profitable year for the 
companies. Because of the problems of 
unusual magnitude and importance cal- 
culated to test the stability of the whole 
business he throws up his hands, put- 
ting it up to the reader, who, he says, 
“ig as competent as the reviewer to form 
a judgment as to the probable results 
in profit or loss in 1918.” However, he 
makes some prophecies, which no one 
will dispute, and they are here re- 
peated: 

1. That the average rate of premium 

_is likely to rise in 1918. 

2. That fire premiums will probably 
show a substantial increase in the year 
1918. 

3. That all forms of miscellaneous in- 
surance allied to fire insurance will prob- 
ably show great buoyancy. 

4. That the carrying capacity of com- 
panies will be taxed to the utmost, so 
that many companies will be verging on 
the limit of safety in many large cities. 


-Meeting 


5. That inter-reinsurance arrange- 
ments of companies are likely to be con- 
sidered and developed to a substantial 
degree. 

6. That the rate of expense is likely 
to advance and make a new high record. 

7. That abnormal losses due to “war 
conditions” are likely to continue to an 
indefinite but serious degree. 


MOURN PATERSON’S DEATH 


in New York Insurance De- 
partment in Memory of Veteran 
: Actuary 


A memorial meeting to Actuary 
John |S. Paterson was held in the of- 
fices of the New York Insurance De- 
partment this week, called by Super- 
intendent Phillips. All of the em- 
pioyes of the department met in the 
fermer actuary’s room. At the close 
ef the meeting the employes attended 
the funeral in a body. This memorial 
was adopted: 


“At a meeting of the officials and. 


employes of the State Insurance De- 
partment, called to express.the respect 
and affection they held for their late 
friend and associate, John S. Paterson, 
the following memorial was adopted: 

“John S. Paterson: On Wednesday 
last, December 26th, 1917, there rested 
on his desk in. the actuary’s room a 
vase of fifty roses, a rose for each 
year of loyal service. Attached was 
a card reading: 

‘We, one and all—by all mean- 
ing every one of your associates— 
extend greetings, the best of wishes 
and congratulations on this, your 
fiftieth anniversary in the insur- 
ance department. You have al- 
ways been our friend and adviser 
and we are indebted to you. We 
wish you every possible happiness, 
good fortune, health and many 
more years with us.’ 


“On the following day (Thursday) 
there appeared in one of the leading 
insurance journals a tribute to John 
S. Paterson—‘Fifty Years Young’—in 
which was a statement from every 
living ex-superintendent of the depart- 
nent’ and one from the present Su- 
perintendent. It was.a testimonial to 
rake any man proud. 

“Today, Wednesday, January 2, 1918, 
his. associates place, not a bunch of 
fifty roses on his desk, but a wreath 
ou his casket. Woven in it is love, 
appreciation and gratitude that it has 
been our good fortune to have been 
associated with such a man.” 


FORGET YOURSELF 


Be Convinced That Your Petty Trou- 
bles Have no Place in 
This War 


When its four o’clock and time to 
go home to a warm room and a good 
dinner, think of the ‘boys in the 
trenches. When one feels blue and 
Teels like quitting a little earlier than 
usual, think of the boys in the trenches. 
When anything goes wrong in the of- 
fice or anywhere else, think of what 
others are suffering in order to maké 
the future. safe for you and yours. Ifi 
short, make up your mind that your 
troubles are as nothing compared to 
those which confront the men who are 
really fighting this war. Cheer up! 
Don’t criticise, help. 


ADDRESS BY LUCAS 


Julian Lucas, Jr., of Davis, Dorland 
& Co., prominent New York brokers, 
has consented to address the meeting 
of the Brooklyn Fire Brokers’ \ASsocia- 
tion next week on the standard fire 
policy. At this meeting new officers 
cf the Association will be installed. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


BE. E. CLAPP 


Edward Everett Clapp will be eighty 
years old tomorrow, January 5, and 
with the coming of 1918 has been in 
the insurance business forty-three 
years. E. E. Clapp & Company, 90 
William Street, New York, of which 
he is the head, is one of the most 
widely known insurance general agen- 
cies in the country and its achieve- 
raents in the health and accident busi- 
ness stand out in bold relief. Its year- 
ly records are little short of marvelous. 
Puring hig entire insurance career he 
has been connected with the Fidelity 
& Casualty, which was, when Mr. Clapp 
fivst knew it, the Knickbocker Casual- 
ty Insurance Company of New York. 
Among his associates Edward EH. Clapp 
is known as an able department  su- 
perintendent, skillful organizer, effi- 
cient agent, successful man of affairs, 
a wise councellor and a courtly gen- 
tleman. 

(Mr. Clapp was born in Holyoke, 
Mass., in 1838, the son of Justus Clapp. 
He is descended from Roger Clapp 
who was the first commander of Fort 
Independence, Boston, which command 
he held for twenty-one years. Mr. ©. 
H. Clapp was educated in the academy 
in Newburgh, N. Y., and in-1861 went 
te China to engage in the cotton . busi- 
ness. When he returned to America 
and entered the insurance business, he 
immediately took a foremost place 
among salesmen of his day by writing 


$300,000. of life. insurance in two 
months for the Provident Savings 
Life... That was in 1875, when he lo- 


cated in Albany and represented twelve 
fire companies, one life company and 
lhe Fidelity & (Casualty... In 1881 the 
Fidelity &..\Casualty induced him to 
sell his insurance ‘business in Albany 
and come to New York to devote all 
his time to the accident department. 
From 1887 to 1891 the was superintend- 
ent of the accident department for 
the entire United (States, in which in- 
{terval accident premiums increased 
irom $250,000 to $852,000. He then re- 
signed his post as superintendent of 
the accident department to become 
general agent for the territory his 
firm still handles, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
The annual premium income of- the 
firm in that territory alone is now over 
$1,500,000. In January, 1895, Mr. Clapp 
took into partnership Edward : Griffith, 
who had been associated with him for 
many years, and who is -one- of the 
ablest insurance producers in the 
United States or any other country. 


January 4, 1918. 


George Harvey Russell, of the George 
H. Russeli Company, Milwaukee, insur- 
ance, has been- appointed a-member of 
the military staff of Governor Philipp 
of Wisconsin with the rank of colonel. 
He is chairman of one of the Milwaukee 


draft boards. During the incumbency 
of Governor W. D. Hoard, Mr. Russell 
served as aide-de-camp on the governor’s 
staff, an honorary position in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

* * * 


Mott A. Brooks, who has resigned as 
managing editor of the ‘““‘Weekly Under- 
writer,’ with which paper he has been 
connected since 1910, to become assist- 
ant secretary of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, is one of the most 
able, conscientious and hard-working in- 
surance newspaper men. His integrity 
and common sense has long been recog- 
nized in newspaper circles, where he 
is popular. 

Mr. Brooks, who has had much ex- 
perience in the insurance legislative in- 
formation field and allied lines, in re- 
cent years, was formerly identified with 
the newspaper business in the Southern 
Tier Counties of New York State. For 
four years Mr. Brooks was news editor 
and business manager of the Waverly, 
N. Y., “Free Press” and Waverly repre- 
sentative of the Elmira “Sunday Tele- 
gram.” Following this, for two years he 
was circulation manager of the Ithaca 
“Daily Evening News.” ‘Then came 
eight years’ service as manager of the 
Binghamton branch office of the Elmira 
“Sunday Telegram.” During this time 
he also acted-as correspondent for sev- 
eral New York dailies. 

* * * 


Robert W. Huntington, Jr., president 
of the Connecticut General Life, has 
heen elected president of the Dime 
Savings Bank, of Hartford. 


* FF 


John O. Platt, vice-president of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
recently led a Philadelphia team in 
the Y. M. C. A. country-wide drive. 


* * * 


Joseph J. Windle, well-known New 
York fire insurance adjuster, was con: 
fined to his home this week, by an 
injured leg. 


+. (#8 


John B. Lunger, vice-president of 
the Hquitable Life Assurance Society, 
has been carrying his arm in a sling 
as the result of a fracture. ‘ 

* * x 


Edwin S. Cowles, a well-known Hart- 
ferd insurance man, has been in the 
insurance business twenty-five ‘years. 
The “Courant,” of that city, thought 
the event important enough to be 
worth half a column. He is the oldest: 
feneral agent in the «service of the 
Fidelity & Deposit. Among positions 
held by Mr. Cowles in the past has 
been that of president of the Hartford 
‘Board of Fire. Underwriters. ‘ 


* * * 
Chris Anderson, of the Mutual Life 


in Chicago, thas completed thirty-eight 
months with $100,000 a month to his 


credit in that company. He _ also 
writes for the Penn Mutual. 

PO or 
Randolph Kingsley, a well-known 


daily newspaper man, is now manager 
of the information department of the 
National Surety Company. A Yale 
graduate, he was with the New York 
“Sun” from 1902 t0 1904; with the New 
York “Times” from 1907 to 1912; and - 
then secretary of the New York State 
Immigration Bureau. 


eS) 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Jackson-Smith 
Agency, Inc. Formed 


SUCCEEDS JACKSON & POTTER 


Represents Preferred Accident as Gen- 
eral Agents and Insurance Com- 
pany of North America 


The New York City agency of Jack- 
son & Potter, Inc., has been discon- 
tinued. It is succeeded by the Jackson- 
Smith Agency, Inc., Frederick C. Smith, 
of the Frederick C. Smith Co., is presi- 
dent of the new agency and Stuart W. 
Jackson, who has been president of 
Jackson & Potter, Inc., is secretary and 
treasurer. This change was made de- 
sirable by the continued absence of 
Loris R. Potter, who has been with the 
army for more than a year. 

Personnel of Agency 

The Jackson-Smith Agency, Ine., will 
continue the company representation of 
Jackson & Potter, Inc. This includes 
at present the metropolitan general 
agency of the Preferred Accident for 
all casualty lines, the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America for automobiles, 
and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
for surety bonds. 

Mr. Smith has been a casualty agent 
for twenty-two years in New York and 
New Jersey and Mr. Jackson has had 
a like experience. Mr. Smith continues 
as head of the Frederick C. Smith Co., 
which will be maintained as a separate 
office. Mr. Smith also represents the 
Phoenix, of (Hartford; the Equitable 
Fire & Marine and the Connecticut 
Fire for the binding of business through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


MEET IN NEWARK TO-MORROW 


Ways and Means Committee of New 
Jersey Association—Miller to 
Visit State 


A meeting of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Fire Underwriters will be held 
on Friday morning at the rooms of the 
Fire Insurance Society of Newark. 
Plans for combatting the State insur- 
ance menace and other matters will be 
discussed. 

The first work of Chauncey S. ‘Ss. Mil- 
ler, the new field secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, will be to visit the various 
counties in New Jersey where he will 
line up the various agents for member. 
ship. It is a pretty safe prediction that 
New Jersey will be one of the strong- 
est States in the membership of th2 


_ association. 


PHILADELPHIA CONSOLIDATION 


Wagner-Taylor-Edson Company, 
Has Experts in Charge of 
All Departments 


Lincs 


The Wagner-Taylor-Edson Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, is a consolidation of 
Wagner & Taylor Company and Edson 
& Co. It will be one of the livest of: 
fices in the Hast and will have all the 
necessary departments of a_ well- 
equipped office, with experts in charge. 


London « 


Had Been With One 
Company for 46 Years 


RETIREMENT OF GEORGE W. HOYT 


A \Deputy United States Manager ‘Be- 
fore He Was Twenty-Three— 
His Many Activities ~ 


The retirement of George W. Hoyt 
this week as Deputy United States Man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & Globe 

emoves from the underwriting field one 

of the most distinguished figures in in- 
surance. Mr. Hoyt has been in the New 
York insurance district for 46 years 
during all of which time he has work- 
ed hard and been a stickler for ethics. 
It is also remarkable that during all 
that time his affiliation has been with 
a single company. Mr. Hoyt joined the 
Liverpool & London & Globe when a 
boy, worked his way through various 
departments and was appointed Deputy 
United States Manager before he was 
twenty-three years old. During the time 
that Mr. Eaton has been in Europe and 
on vacations he has been the acting 
United States Manager. 


\Helped Form Suburban Exchange 

Many of the honors that can come to 
an underwriter in this city have been 
accorded Mr. Hoyt, including the presi- 
dency of the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange, for two terms and the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange for two 
terms. In fact, Mr. Hoyt was one of 
the leading spirits in the organization 
of the Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, among others who co-operated 
in the formation of the Exchange be- 
ing Messrs. McChord, Hanover; Bur- 
tis, Home; McKay,. Phoenix of WHart- 
ford, and Captain Barley, Phoenix of 
Brooklyn. At that time the suburban 
territory was known as “No “Man’s 
Land.” Rates were whatever the in- 
sured could get. The Surburban Ex- 
change has been so successful that in 
many respects it is a model rating or- 
ganization. 


Headed Fire Prevention Committee 


A list of the committees on which 
Mr. Hoyt has served would be too long 
to enumerate, but probably his best 
work was as chairman of the Fire Pre- 
vention Committee of the National 
Foard of Fire Underwriters, which posi- 
tion he held for ten years. Upwards of 
$900,000, was spent during this decade, 
resulting in great improvements in 
properties, perfection of electrical equip- 
ment, better water supply for innum- 
erable communities and reduction in 
number of fires. 

Among reforms earnestly advocated 
by Mr. Hoyt has been the elimination of 
the cancellation clause in the policy 
contract. He believes that many of the 
evils of the business are directly trace- 
able to this, and if the clause were ab- 
rogated the personnel of ‘the local 
agency forces of the companies would 
ibe considered improved. 


G. F. KRANK WITH HANOVER 

George F. Krank, formerly manager 
for P. J. TenEyck of Albany, is now 
New York State special agent for the 
Hanover, co-operating with Mr, Crit- 
tenden. 


Lancashire 


Sire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 


The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Statement January 1, 1917 | 


Cash Capital s - A $1,000,000.00 | 
Assets : “ : “ 2,748,832.19 | 
Liabilities (Except Capital) : : 1,039,977.81 | 
Surplus to Policyholders 3 - 1,708,854.38 
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AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY Co. 
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ONAL UNION is unquestionably a compatiy whose repre- 
rat | tion good agents should seek. Extending always 4 full’ 
oe : measure of co-operation, its facilities and service have given it - 
t= | a conspicuous place in 5000 offices throughout the United States. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


Talks Insurance 
In Realty Section 
MORGENTHAU’S 


“POST” ARTICLE 


Says Every Real Estate Concern Should 
Have an Insurance Department 
—Increased Values 


M. Morgenthau, Jr., a well-known in- 
surance broker, and former president 
of the Real Estate Association of New 
York, discussed fire insurance needs of 
real estate owners, in the annual finan- 
cial and real estate review of the New 
York “Evening Post” on Saturday. The 
only other fire insurance man in the 
issue was Vice-President J. J. Hoey, of 
the Continental, who discussed fire pre- 
vention. Mr. Morgenthau said in part: 

“Almost all real estate Concerns 
have insurance departments, but very 
few give this department the attention 
it merits. 
ness men are demanding a new kind 
of insurance service, and the real es- 
tate man who wishes to stay in the 
insurance business must place his in- 
surance department in the hands of 
experts. The war accentuates this nec- 
essity, because it has brought about 
new conditions, and the insurance man 
must be as alert and aggressive as his 
brother in the trenches. 

“In the first place, it is best to as- 
sume nothing and to base nothing on 
past conditions. Face each proposition 
afresh. Take up insurance with each 
individual customer, and you will be 
surprised to find in how many cases 
matters require attention which would 
otherwise entirely escape your notice. 

Increased Costs 

“An investigation of an insurance ac- 
count usually discloses that no atten- 
tion has been paid to the increased cost 
of everything. Property formerly in- 
sured for $10,000 should frequently now 
be insured for as much as $20,000, and 
almost always will cost not less than 
$15,000, to replace. In the case of real 
estate, this is of especial’ importance 
because the insurance rate can _ fre- 
quently be reduced by making improve- 
ments. Matters which were not worth 
while, when say only $10,000 insurance 
was carried, may be well worth while 
when the insurance costs increase fifty 
per cent. or more. It is frequently pos- 
sible to reduce the insurance rate con- 

siderably by making minor improve- 
ments and it is now well worth while 
for every insurance office to employ 
expert engineers it this specific pur- 
pose.’ 

* * * 


McGee in London 


x 


William H. McGee, Jr., of Wm. H. 
McGee & Co., is in London. 
eae ae 
With Aetna 


Frank E. Brower, who has been with 
the City Insurance Company of New 
York, is going with the Aetna as so- 
licitor. 

* * * 

Parcel. Post and [Registered Mail 

The Insurance Company of North 
America calls attention to the fact that 
agents sometimes ‘confusé the terms 
parcel post policy and registered mail 
policy. The parcel post policy covers 
shipments of merchandise. The so-called 
registered mail policy covers wholly on 
shipments of valuable papers, such as 
bonds, securities and currency. . 

* * % 
Sounding Brokers 

One of the non-board fire companies 
has addressed a letter to the San Fran- 
cisco Insurance Brokers’ Exchange ask- 
ing if it can expect patronage from 
the brokers if the company joins the 
Pacific Board. 


Real estate owners and busi- 


FORM NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


Geo. W. Block, A. A. Earle and A. J. 
Manuel Resign from Wilcox, 
Peck & Hughes 


As of January 1, the new fire and 
marine brokerage firm of Block, Earle 
& Manuel has been formed. The firm 
is composed of Geo. W. Block, A. A. 
Earle and A. J. Manuel, all formerly of 
Wilcox, Peck & Hughes. Mr. Block 
has been in the marine department of 
Wilcox, Peck & Hughes for about twen- 
ty-six years, Mr. Earle in the fire depart- 
ment for about twenty years, and Mr. 
Manuel in the loss department for about 
the same length of time. 


* .* OF 


Red Cross Work in a ‘Brokerage office 


R. C. Rathbone & Son were asked by 
The Eastern Underwriter this week for 
some information relative to Red Cross 
knitting work in their office. In reply 
the following information was given: 

“This office is permitting the young 
ladies in their employ to knit for the 
Red Cross. At the present time fifteen 
are doing this work, and to date have 
turned in several completed articles. 

“Our plan has been to allow one-half 
hour in the morning—from 9 to 9:30— 
for knitting exclusively and any other 
periods during the day when the young 
ladies have any spare time. 

“It is our belief that if all of the large 
offices will permit work of this kind the 
Red Cross would be considerably ben- 
efited. 

“Tt is also the intention of this office 
+o present each employe with a Thrift 
Stamp and card as a New Year’s gift 
to encourage as much as possible saving 
in this manner.” 


* * * f 
Geo. H. Smith & Hicks to Move 


About. January 15, Geo. H. Smith & 
Hicks will move their offices from John 
and William Streets, where they have 
been located for a long period of years, 
to the Merchant Marine House at Beay- 
er and South William Streets. Geo. H. 
Smith & Hicks are marine managers 
of the Home Insurance Co. 


B. M: CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound: Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


i Exceptional Reinsurance Facilities 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


ARTHUR C. SWINTON 


1 Liberty Street GENERAL AGENT New York City 


FIRST NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


New York Suburban and New Jersey 
Local Agents’ Interests Protected 


If 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brirnit National Hi ire 
Iusurance Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. ‘ 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with 1mmediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance.- 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


1615 California St. 
DENVER 


Ford Bldg. 
DETROI 


19 Cedar St. 


NEW YORK 300 Nicollet Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
23 Leadenhall St 
LONDON 


314 Superior St. 
DULUTH 


17 St. John St. 
MONTREAL 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE Is IN INSURANCE SERVICE 


FRED. S. JAMES 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 


INSURANCE CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


C. B. G. GAILLARD . 
Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


January 4, 1918. 
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AMERICAN EAGLE 


HENRY EVANS, President 


AN AMERICAN 


~ MR. AGENT: Study your problem well. Successful business is not the result of snap judg- 
ment. Maybe we can help you. We’ve solved many problems for our agents. 


Ask us. 


HOME OFFICE, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


INSTITUTION 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT., Insurance Exchange Bldg., San Francisco 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN 
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Leave the Press at 
Call of Insurance 


TENDENCY OF THE’ BUSINESS 


Young E. Allison, Jr., With Henry 
Evans Group—M. A. Brooks 
With Life Presidents 


The insurance. newspapers lost con- 
siderable talent in December, when 
Young E. Allison, New York correspon- 
dent of a Louisville newspaper; Mott 
A. Brooks, of a New York paper, and 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, New York cor- 
respondent of a Chicago paper resigned 
to become affiliated with insurance it- 
self instead of chronicling the happen- 
ings therein. Mr. Allison goes with the 
Henry Evans group as the manager of 
publicity and advertising; Mr. Brooks 
goes with the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents as assistant secre- 
tary and Mr. Miller, as has already been 
published, is the new field secretary of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


The Significance 


There is considerable significance in 
these changes, as they demonstrate the 
growing tendency among insurance in- 
terests to have their publicity handled 
with constantly increasing intelligence, 
and efficiency. 

In the old days a fire insurance office 
was a sealed book—something on the 
order of the modern marine insurance 
office. A reporter visiting such an of- 
fice in quest of news was received 
as an I. W. W. would be in one of the 
encampments. This secrecy caused a 
complete misunderstanding of insur- 
ance, its principles and insurance men 
on the part of the public, which grew 
in many quarters to antagonism. This 
attitude was also exaggerated by the 
type of insurance newspaper men, who 
called at the offices for information. 
Gradually there has been a change, not 
only in the recognition of the impor- 
tance of insurance news, but also of 
its correct interpretation, which feel- 
ing has been emphasized as some of 
the younger men in the business were 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 
Surplus, .. - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
1904 - - - - - 


elevated and the personnel of the news- 
paper men improved; with.this came 
a realization that such a great institu- 
tion as a leading fire insurance com- 
pany has considerable material of an 
educational as well as a news nature, 
which is worth the time of an expert 
to handle and hand it out where it will 
do the most good—either to special 
agents, local agents, the public or all. 

Then, too, there has been a decided 
change in the matter of insurance ad- 
vertising. Companies nowadays are 
choosing their mediums of advertising 
with care and intelligence, the old 
‘“hand-out” days having been discarded. 
This development also made it neces- 
sary to have an expert in charge of ad- 
vertising. Another change has been 
the growing popularity of the company 
organ, needing for its editor someone 
with newspaper or magazine training. 


News Experts With the Companies 


Sometime ago the Home Insurance 
Company made as its advertising and 
publicity expert, A. Irving Brewster, 
who had made a splendid reputation as 
a writer on insurance and engineering 
subjects. This was followed by the ap- 
pointment of Robert T. Gebler, a capa- 
ble daily newspaper man, as advertis- 
ing and publicity manager of the In- 
surance Company of North America. 
Another former newspaper man who 
has done effective work in handling fire 
insurance publicity and company pub- 
lications is J. M. Longnecker, whose 
newspaper experience was with West- 
ern newspapers, and who is editor of 
the Hartford “Agent.” Then, Hugh V. 
Munday, formerly with the “Surveyor” 
and other insurance newspapers, in 
which connections he made many 
friends, affiliated with’ the publicity 
department of the Aetna Life, as as- 
sistant to David Van Schaack. The man- 
ager of the Travelers’ publicity is J. D. 
Whitney, formerly one of the best men 
on the New York “Evening Post,” and 
a brother of Albert W. Whitney, of the 
Compensation Bureau. Frank W. Pen- 
nell, one of the most capable of the in- 
surance newspaper men, went with 
Mutual Life about a year ago in their 
publicity department. 

Harvey Thomas, former Trenton cor- 


Liverpool 


$15,827,439.35 
5,460,745.59 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 


amo Fondon 
and Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


LIMICED 


respondent of the Newark “News,” is 
manager of the Prudential’s publicity 
department; and Luther B. Little, for- 
mer political reporter for the New 
York “Times,” is the Metropolitan’s 
publicity expert. George T. Wight, man- 
ager and secretary of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, was for 
years a daily newspaper man. Another 
clever daily paper reporter is John 
Buchanan, of the Boston “Globe,’’ who 
handles publicity for several insurance 
companies. 


Harry C. Brearley’s Work 

Some time ago the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters saw the need of 
properly handled publicity and put in 
charge of this work Harry Chase 
Brearley, a distinguished Detroit news- 
paper man. Brearley was the author 
ot the history of the National Board, 
recently published. Few men have 
been able to merge so successfully hu- 
man interest incidents with insurance 
data, facts and history. With the Na- 
tional Board, Mr. Brearley has been a 
great success. Since he has been with 
the National Board that organization 
has seen published an astonishingly 
large amount of first class publicity, 
including two full pages in the New 
York “Tribune.” 


Mr. Allison’s Career 

The latest appointment—that of 
Young EH. Allison, Jr., to be head of 
the publicity department of the Con- 
tinental group, removes from the ranks 
of insurance journalism one of its 
most shining lights. Mr. Allison is 
the son of the most brilliant editor in 
insurance. He received his first jour- 
nalistic training on the staff of the 
“Louisville Evening Post,’ where he 
worked for the munificent salary of 
$5 a week. At that, although he was 
a cub reporter he scored more “beats” 
than any reporter in the town. His sal- 
ary began to move up. After some 
other daily paper experience he went 
with the “Insurance Field’ where he 


did surprisingly good work as editor 
of the daily edition that- paper had 
the hardihood to start in San Fran- 
cisco at the time of the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition, but which was carried 
through to success._For weeks Allison 
quit work at 3 o’clock in the morning, 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


. HENRY W. EATON, 
HUGH R. LOUDON, 
Jos 
T. A. WEED, Agency 


but was on the job a little later in 
the morning reporting one of the 
numerous insurance conventions which 
were being held at that time. 
he was transferred to Chicago and 
then to New York. Here he made 
scores of friends by his modest, attrac- 
tive personality, and then clinched 
them by the accuracy and attractive- 
ness of his stories. Insurance jour- 
nalism will be sorry to lose him and he 
goes to his new position with the best 
wishes of everyone. 


Later 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS CO. 


Papers of Incorporation Cover a Wide 
Field of Insurance—Names of 
Incorporators 


The incorporators of the Importers 
& Exporters Insurance Company now 
being formed are Ery Kehaya, J. Ve- 
lensi, Sava Kehaya, Morris & Amado, 
Jesse Spier, M. L. Heide, Michael Lit- 
sas, Ira B. Robbins, Harry L. Rogers, 
A. (C. Spencer, Ralph R. Fresco, Nich- 
cias George Soter, S. Contente. The 
papers of the new corporation describe 
it as follows: 

“The name of the corporation is to 
be The Importers and Exporters Insur- 
auce ‘Company, and the purposes for 
which said corporation is to be formed 
are the making of insurance upon ves- 


sels, freights, goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, specie, bullion, jewels, profits, 
commissions, bank notes, bills of ex- 


change and other 
bottomry and 


evidences of debt, 
respondentia interests, 
and every insurance appertaining to 
or connected with marine risk and 
risks of transportation and navigation, 
including the risks of lake, river, canal 
and inland transportation and naviga- 
tion, insurance upon automobiles, 
whether stationary or operated under 
their own power which shall include 
all or any of the hazards of fire, ex- 
plosion, transportation, collision, loss 
by legal liability for damage to ‘prop- 
erty, resulting from the maintenance 
and use of automobiles, and loss by 
burglary or theft or both, but shall not 
include insurance against loss by rea- 
son of bodily injury to the person and 
of re-insurance of any risks taken by 
i 


Manager 
Deputy Manager 
KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 


Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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When Protection 
Is not Protection 


IT’S WHEN CHANCE IS TAKEN 


Local Agent D. J. Carter’s Argument 
in Meeting Mutual Fire insurance 
Competition 


D. J. Carter, of Henderson, Dubois & 
Carter, Aetna agents in Herkimer, New 
York, has evolved a number of argu- 
ments that have enabled him success- 
fully in many instances to meet mutual 
insurance competition. 


“I try to interest a man by seeking 
to draw some parallel or comparison 
between the line of insurance and some 
phase of his own business,’ says Mr. 
Carter, writing in the “Aetna-Izer.” “For 
instance, if I am trying to sell a policy 
of fire insurance or liability to a cloth- 
ing merchant, and he brings up the 
question of the mutual company, I ask 
him the following question: 

Question Asked Prospective Insured 

“Would you expect me to come into 
your: store today and buy a suit of 
clothes, paying a certain amount as de- 
posit, with an agreement to pay the 
balance at the end of the year, the exact 
amount to be paid for the clothes de- 
pending on whether or not you make 
money this coming year? In other 
words, would you expect me, when I 
merely want to purchase a suit of 
clothes, to assume a share in your lia- 
bilities, or would you do the same thing 
if-you were to purchase a. suit of clothes 
in some other store?’ 

“In some way like this, I try to em- 
phasize the fact that a policy of fire in- 
surance or liability in a company that 
is known to be good should be bought 
and paid for and with no strings at- 
tached, just as we buy and pay for a 
suit of clothes. 

“If a prospective policyholder men- 
tions the fact that he may get back the 
dividend at the end of the year I merely 
say that that is not insurance. In 
other words, protection is not protec- 
tion if the insured has to take a single 
chance and indicate to him that there 
‘may be other differences in the actual 
cost of a stock company and a mutual 
policy than is represented in the dif- 
ference of the premiums. 

Usually Wins Out 


“T also emphasize the fact that these 
companies are experimenting and my 
Company is not and that there is alto- 
gether too much experimenting going on 
already. 

“So far I have found out that, if I 
bear hard enough on these arguments, 
I can usually win out. 

“When I have learned that these mu- 
tual companies were circularizing the 
automobile owners in this field, I have 
sent. circulars out with the idea of coun- 
teracting the impression which the mu- 
tual companies are trying to make. Of 
course, we are very close to the Utica 
companies and so far I don’t see that 
they have made any great impression in 
Herkimer.” 


NEW UNDERWRITERS 


Takes Over Business of Nord-Deutsche 
in Western Field for Auto- 
mobile Co.: 


A dispatch to the “Journal of Com- 
merce” says: 
The fire and marine underwriters of 


the Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford began business to-day. This 
organization is put in the field to 
handle the agency plant of the Nord- 
Deutsche, which it has re-insured, at 
points where the Automobile of Hart- 
ford already has a satisfactory agency 
connection, and it is not desirable to 
have a dual agency. It is probable few 
agencies of the fire and marine: under- 


_ writers will be planted in Cook County. 
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New Fire Commissioner 
a Democratic Leader 


RECORD OF THOMAS J. DRENNAN 


Former Deputy State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commissioner—Forty 
Years Old and Bachelor 


Thomas J. Drennan has been appoint- 
ed Fire Commissioner of. New York 
succeeding Robert Adamson. Mr. Adam- 
son’s future plans are not announced. 
He was one of the ablest men to hold 
down the post of New York Fire Com- 
missioner. The only criticism heard 
of him in insurance circles is that of 
manipulating the loss record figures to 
give the Fire Department the best end 
of it in the showing made the public. 


Drennan Career 

Drennan had been ‘‘mentioned” for 
Fire Department, but not as prominent- 
ly as Dr. William F. Doyle, the present 
veterinarian, with the rank of Deputy 
Chief. Strong opposition to Dr. Doyle 
effaced him from the slate. Drennan 
was born in Williamsburg, the son of 
William Drennan, a local Democratic 
politician, and is a Boys High School 
graduate. 

Comptroller Metz made him Deputy 
Tax Receiver. Comptroller Prendergast 
removed him. Mayor Gaynor made him 
an assessor. Five years ago he was 
nominated for Kings County Clerk and 
defeated by William S. Devoy. He was 
Deputy State Workmen’s Compensation 
Commissioner under Gov. Glynn, and 
after being out of office for a year be- 
came Deputy County Clerk of Kings. 
He is 40 years old and a bachelor. He 
was Mr. McCooey’s final choice for 
Fire (Commissioner and is also liked 
by Mayor Hylan. 


DISMISS EXPLOSION CASE 


London, Dec., 20.—A firm which was 
engaged in the manufacture of explo- 
sives held two policies with the British 
Dominions General Insurance Company 
which, among other things, covered the 
risk of damage to property caused di- 
rectly by “war.” They had a series of 
explosions in their factory, and claimed 
£5.500 under the policies. The claims 
were contested. 

In the Edinburgh Court of Sessions 
Lord Cullen dismissed the claims as 
irrelevant. 
the explosions were caused by an 
enemy agent. His Lordship thought 
their view confused probability with 
proof. Their averments did not carry 
the matter beyond conjecture. They 
had failed to find the perpetrator, and 
had thrown on the defenders the task 
of finding him, and of proving that h2 
was not an enemy agent. He did not 
think they were justified in shifting 
the onus on to the defenders. They 
had not proved their claim, and he dis- 
missed the action with expenses. 


AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 

Richard S. Kissam has been appoint- 
ed agency sunerintendent of the City 
of New York Insurance Company at its 
home office, in which capacity he will 
continue in the underwriting affairs 
under the direction of General Agent 
F. W. Kentner. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


The pursuers averred that - 


BRITISH CHANGES 


G. H. Sich Made Foreign Fire Super- 
intendent of Commercial Union 
—Other Appointments 


London, December 20.—H. Beaufort 
Mitchell has been appointed Chief Sur- 
veyor for the Phoenix Assurance Co. 

Arthur E. Boyd has been appointed 
inspector at the Dublin Branch of the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cor- 
poration. 

A. E. Sich has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. G. [H. McCausland as For- 
eign Fire Superintendent to the Com- 
mercial Union. 

Thomas MacMaster, assistant secre- 
tary to the ‘Caledonian Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed to succeed 
R: S. Stewart as secretary to the 
Company. 

Ernest Churchill H. Durham, foreign 
and colonial inspector to the Commer- 
cial Union Assurance ‘Company, has 
teen apointed as an additional assist- 
ant fire manager to the London As- 
surance Corporation. 

A. (Cansdale, who has been at the 
bead of the burglary department of 
the Railway Passengers Assurancé 
Company, has been appointed by the 
directors to be an additional assist- 
ant secretary to the Company. 

Ex-Baillie J. W. Stewart, the local 
manager of the Hand-in-Hand Branch 
of the \Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, has been selected by the 
Glasgow Council to be Lord Provost of 
the city. 


January 4, 1918, 


ROCHESTER 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE Co. 
ncorporated 1833 
(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head ‘Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 
January 1, 1917 


ASSETS occ cccnccccescccescce secs 
Surplus in United States....  823,964.5 
Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1916, 

inclusive ......... csceevencees 24,669,753.43 


W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
“WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST:, CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. — Bs 


ROCKEFELLER’S INSURANCE 

The insurance in the residence of 
John D. Rockefeller, which burned 
near Cleveland recently, was $100,000. 


ee 


COLONIAL INSURANCE AGENCY 


’ ‘54 MAIDEN LANE 


Phone John 1210 


NEW YORK CITY 


AUTOMOBILE AND ALL FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES 


“SECOND TO 


NONE IN 


SHRVICE.: 


Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


Exceptional Facilities for W. rite 
Business Throughout the United States 


PRS AD Eo UP Pa resigA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ADEQUATE ‘ 

SACALITYES CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. ie See 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 

ALL LINES ; 325, WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


* ALLVEUNE Ss 
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Gar Suspension on 
Pennsylvania Dailies 


a MAKES A RULING 


Reports Held up to Collect 10 Per 
Cent. Advance—What McCulloch 
Said 


oy ae 


A sigh of relief among Pennsylvania 
bok agents has gone up as a result 
of the lifting of suspensions of hun- 
dreds of daily reports, held up by the 
rating bureaus of the State for “viola- 
tions.” Following the recent advances 
in rates in the State (to take effect 
November 22, 1917) many belated daily 
reports mailed before the agents knew 
of the advance were held for the cor- 
rected rate. One of the leading agents 
of the State made a protest to the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department, 
and received the following ruling from 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner Mc- 
iCulloch: 

Department’s Ruling 

*T am in receipt of ‘your favor, and 
in reply beg to say that the action of 
the Middle Department, as outlined by 
you, is clearly a discrimination and in 
direct violation of the Act of 1915. 


“A specific date is fixed upon which 
the increased rate becomes effective, 
and all policies written or renewed cov- 
ering business expiring previous to the 
date fixed are entitled to the old rate, 
while every policy, no matter when it 
may be written up, covering business 
that becomes effective on and after the 
date of the promulgation of the in- 
creased rate, should be required to pay 
the additional charge. Of course, 
agents who might have had previous 
notice of the intention of the Middle 
Department to make an increase could 
not and should not be permitted to 
cancel and re-write business for a long- 
er term so aS to give the policyholders 
advantage of the old rate.” 

Circular Clearing the Violations 

The action of the Middle Department 
in raising the suspensions is found in 
the following letter from Secretary 
Wiederholt: 

“Our executive committee has in- 
structed us to clear all violations now 
in our files for the absence of rate 
advances, aS promulgated by Bulle- 
tins A and B, and covering policies 
whose term is dated to begin prior to 
November. 22, 1917, the daily reports 
for which did not reach our district 
‘secretary's office until November 22, 
or subsequent thereto. The relief, 
herein referred to, only applies to vio- 
jJations recorded up to December 21, 
1917, and any dailies received there- 
after, dated prior to November 22, will 
be violated unless the advance is in- 
cluded. Where there are other viola- 
tions than the question of advance the 
advance only is to be cleared.” 

The Rate Increases 
The rate advances are explained in 
Bulletins A and B as follows: 
Bulletin A 
-To Agents: At a special meeting of 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
'Middle Department held this day the 
following was adopted: 

Specific and minimum rates, bearing 
‘date of promulgation prior to Novem- 
‘ber 22, 1917, upon mercantiles, build- 
‘irgs and all contents, rated as unpro- 
tected, sprinklered risks excepted, 
shall be advanced 15 per cent. as of 
November 22, 1917. 

Specific and minimum rates, bearing 
‘date of promulgation prior to Novem- 
ther 22, 1917, upon all contents of mer- 
-cantiles, rated as protected, sprink, 
lered risks excepted, shall be advanced 
10 per cent. as of November 22, 1917. 
_ Specific-and minimum rates, bearing 
date of promulgation prior to Novem- 
ber 22, 1917, upon all hotels, commer- 
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cial and resort, boarding houses, hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, club houses and all 
contents of the classes specified, rated 
as unprotected shall be advanced 20 
per cent. as of November 22, 1917, 
sprinklered risks excepted. 


The advances herein specified are to 
be applied as directed, and to the re- 
sult add 10 per cent. in accord with 
Bulletin B. Secretary. 

Bulletin B 

To Agents: At a special meeting of 
the Underwriters’ Association of ‘the 
Middle Department held this day the 
following was adopted: 


General Advance of 10 Per Cent. 


take effect as of November 21, 1917. 
This advance shall apply to all rates 
now in effect or hereafter published 
until such time as business conditions 
warrant its removal. Any advances 
upon specific classes, effective concur- 
rently with this increase or subse- 
quently promulgated, shall be applied 
first and 10 per cent. added to the re- 
sult. This 10 per cent. advance will 
not be included in any published rates. 
The necessity for this action is ob- 
vious and warrants your fuil support. 
Secretary. 


THE LUCKY FARMER 


Premiums on Farm Property (Exclu- 
sive of Dwellings), Deduc- 
tible Under Income Tax 


In the 15,000 word primer issued by 
the Treasury Department covering 
questions that arise in the application 
of the income tax, questions 54 and 55 
and their answers are of interest to 
fire insurance men. 

54. Can the amount of life insurance 
premiums and premiums paid for in- 
surance. on my residence be claimed 
as deductions? 

No, as these are sheld to be items 
of personal expenses. If, however, you 
pay premiums on insurance policies 
covering farm buildings, other than 
your dwelling house, or on any prop- 
erty used for business purposes, these 
premiums are allowable as deductions. 

55. A tenant, under the terms of a 
lease, is obligated to pay a certain caSh 
rental and all taxes assessed against 
the property and keep it insured. May 
he claim as a business expense the ag- 
gregate amount of rental, taxes, and 
insurance premiums paid? 

Yes, if the property is used by the 
tenant for business or trade purposes 
and not as a home, the aggregate 
amount may be claimed as a deduction 
for the year during which actuaily 
paid. 


ONE WAY TO GET BUSINESS 

Commenting upon the aftermath of 
the burning of the Forest Hill Coun- 
try Club the Newark “Call” this week 
quoted a Newark agent as saying: 

“We have written $100,000 in poli- 
cies since this fire. It was’ mostly in 
the nature of additional insurance, the 
reed of protecting a house thoroughly 
being demonstrated by the practically 
complete destruction of the club 
house.” 


ENJOINS COMMISSIONER AMBLER 

Commissioner Ambler, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been enjoined from cancel- 
ing the license of the American Drug- 
gists, of Cincinnati. The controversy 
is over the new rate law, which the 
American Druggists maintains is un- 
constitutional. There will be a hearing 
January 21. 


JOHN J. FITZGERALD DEAD 
John J. Fitzgerald, who died in South 
Orange, N. J., a few days ago, was 
eighty-seven years old and- had been 
in the local insurance business for 
half a century. 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America’’ 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


- hetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


: Application For Agencies Invited 


NORTH AMERICA LEADS 


Beat Out Atlantic Mutual in Marine 
Insurance Business—Pre- 
miums and Losses 


The agitation in favor of expansion 
of marine insurance facilities in the 
United States, preparatory to the trade 
expansion campaign after the war, calls 
attention to the statistics on marine in- 
surance in this country, says’ the 
“Towne Crier.” The reports made to 
the State insurance departments do not 
segregate the purely marine insurance 
figures, as the rapidly growing automo- 
bile line is usually covered under the 
ynarine forms. The net marine and in- 
land premiums written in the United 
States last year were $90,807,520, with 
a loss ratio of 41.7 per cent. This was 
on. increase of over 51.6 per cent. in pre- 
miums, as compared with 1915, when 
the loss ratio was 47.3. The ratio of 
marine premiums to all premiums of 
the companies writing the line was 26.6. 
The loss ratio on all business of 
the companies writing marine insurance 
was 50.3, while the marine loss ratio 
was 41.7. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America led in marine premiums with 
$7,383,225, followed by the Atlantic Mu- 
tual with $6,697,875; the Firemen’s 
Fund with $5,629,931; the Manheim with 
$3,464,665; the Aetna with $3,234,135; 
the St. Paul with $3,232,777; the United 
States Lloyds with $3,191,308; the Globe 
& Rutgers with $3,163,773, and the Ros- 
sia with $3,137,265. 


FORESTVILLE AGENCY BOUGHT 
Fred C. Myers of Rudolph, New 
York,, hag purchased of ‘Charles F. 
Record the Forestville Insurance 
Agency which was established in 1864. 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK BUSINESS 
All signs point to a good year for 
commercial automobile business, but 
as to pleasure cars there is consider- 
able doubt as to the ultimate outcome. 


——_———| 
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THE HANOVER 
| 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
eprucnt, and the management of THE 
ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 


the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice- President 
E. S. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


j 
HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents j 
Metropolitan District 

| 


j 
4 


1o0 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


i 


i 


GERMANIA | 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 
Cash Capital 
IASSCESBiceicts, topics + vials: » 
Liabilities 
Net Surplus 


Surplus for 
olders! 4h tc6<2 se 


1917 
meen ats: $1,000,000.00 
8,553,704.22 
4,222,485.60 
3,331,218.62 


4,331,218.62 


HEAD OFFICE 


Cor. William and Cedar Streets | 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 


92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1917 


Cash Capital 


Net BUrplUS . ween homoc aa 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.. 


$1,250,000.00 
. $2,449,322.25 
. $3,699,322.25 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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A Conflict Over 


the Insurance Policy 


INTERESTING WISCONSIN MATTER 


State’s New Valued Policy Law Con- 
trasted with Standard Fire In- 
surance Policy 


Madison, Wiis., Dec. 31.—That the full 
value insurance policy law enacted at 
the 1917 session of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature is not repealed by the adoption 
by the same legislature of the standard 
fire policy is the opinion of Attorney 
General Owen to Lieutenant Governor 
H. F. Dithmar today. In 1915 the so- 
culled full value policy law was re- 
pealed. Lieutenant Governor E. F. Dith- 
mar made a fight for the re-enactment 
of the law by the 1917 session and won 
out, but the same legislature enacted a 
standard fire policy law, which places 
some of the provisions of the full value 
law in conflict. 


Opinion on the Two Statutes 


As soon as the matter was discovered 
and attention was called to the fact that 
the standard fire policy was being dis- 
tributed in the (State to take effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, Mr. Dithmar asked an opin- 
icn as to the effect of the two statutes, 
one upon the other; what would be the 
rule of damages in case of a total loss 
of fire after January 1, 1918, and what 
action should be taken to prevent the 
use of the new policy form. 


“These two chapters of the laws of 
1917 are apparently in conflict,” says 
the opinion. “Both are the enactments 
of the legislature of the year. Chapter 
461 does not, in terms, repeal the pro- 
visions of Chapter 127. Both are en- 
titled to recognition and to enforcement 
as far as the same can be carried out. 
According to the well-known rules of 
statutory construction, repeal of a stat- 
ute by implication is not favored, and 
where there are two affirmative statutes, 
or sections of the same statute, on the 
same subject, the one will not repeal 
the other, if they can stand together. 


Court Action not Necessary 


“Tt is also a well-known rule of con- 
struction that where two laws conflict 
and the earlier will admit of a reason- 
able construction, leaving the latter one 
in force, such construction will be 
adopted, otherwise the latter law will 
prevail. 


“It is clear that as to personal prop- 
erty, such chapters are not in any wise 
in conflict. Chapter 461 is not a part of 
the form of the policy of insurance. It 
constitutes a statutory rule of damages 
for a certain class of property wholly 
destroyed by fire, viz., real property, 
and, where real property is wholly de- 
stroyed under the proposed new policy, 
the provisions of said chapter would 
prevail over the terms included in the 
form of policy prescribed in Chapter 
127. The insurance companies will no 
doubt adopt this statutory rule of dam- 
ages, in the adjustment of fire losses 
under such insurance contract, but fail- 
ing to do so the courts will compel such 
action. 

“Tt is my opinion that the situation 
does not call for any action by the 
courts to prevent the use of the pro- 
posed new policy form. There can be 


BARR ET. 


See Subtle Propaganda 
for Dean Schedule 


INSPIRED ARTICLES 


CHARGE OF 


Insurance Papers Seem Able to Fore- 
cast Future Action of Rating 
Organizations 


Articles about the progress of the 
Dean or Analytical rating schedule in 
the East, and forecasts of what is going 
to happen throughout the country, show 
such an unanimity of confidence and 
optimism in the Western schedule. that 
some insurance men hint that these ar- 
ticles may be “inspired.” The articles 
boosting the Dean Schedule began to 
appear in insurance newspapers after 
the New England test which resulted in 
the adoption of that schedule in New 
England. 

It will be recalled that three schedules 
were tested in Hartford, one of them 
being the Larter & Lemmon, or L. & L. 
Schedule. Hartford, although the home 
of many fire insurance companies, had 
never before been rated by schedule. 
More than seven hundred tests were 
made, and the Dean won out, in which 
achievement Hugene Smith, of Chicago, 
who applied the Dean tests had been 
the subject of a great many encomiums. 
and has been hailed as a first-class dip- 
lomat. 


Would Sweep the Country 


Following the New England test ar- 
ticles began appearing in insurance 
papers everywhere saying that it was 
all over, but the shouting, and that the 
Dean schedule would sweep througi 
the country. Some papers even went 
so far as to say it would be adopted 
by the Southeastern and the Pacific 
Coast rating bodies. Just where they 
got their inside information is rather 
interesting. Mr. Dean, (he is Western 
manager of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine) has had nothing to do with the 
propaganda—if such it be, but has all 
along taken a most modest position, re 
fusing to make any statement for pub- 
lication. Some of his admirers, how- 
ever, are not so silent. 


ASK SHALLCGROSS AND LOUDON 

Cecil F. Shallcross, manager of the 
Koyal; and Hugh R. Loudon, deputy 
manager of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, have accepted invitations to 
attend the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Fire Underwrit- 
ers to be held in Trenton on February 
14. 


little question as to how the chapters 
under consideration will be construed 
by the courts. Undoubtedly the wording 
of the proposed new policy will lead to 
considerable misunderstanding on the 
part of the insured as to his rights 
thereunder and in respect to the rule 
of damages applicable in case of a total 
loss of the real property described 
therein. Without legislative action the 
courts may in time be called upon to 
declare the law, and, if so, I am confi- 
dent that it will be declared as herein 
stated.” 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


THE 


JACKSON-SMITH AGENCY, INc. 


1 Liberty Street 


New York City 


ANNOUNCES 


TU 


That It Has Succeeded 


JACKSON & POTTER, Inc. 


AS 


General Agents 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 


Agent, Automobile Department 
Insurance Company of North America 


City Surety Agent 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 


MAY INCREASE HAZARD 

Government officials in charge of the 
work of conserving the coal supply are 
urging the use of wood, especially in 
churches. They point out that in such 
buildings heat is required only for a 
short time and then in large volume. 
No other fuel answers the purpose so 
well as wood. The same situation ap- 
lies to rural schools, lodge and grange 
halls and similar places. What the in- 
c1eased fire hazard is, if any, in using 
wood instead of coal is for the fire 
prevention engineers to decide. 


SPRINKLER LOSSES HEAVY 


As a result of the cold wave and 
the coal shortage, the executive of one 
oz the companies which writes a large 
sprinkler leakage business estimates 
that the 1917 underwriting profit of the 
majority of companies writing sprink- 
ler leakage, has been extinguished. 


RATE CONFERENCE JANUARY 9 


A cenference regarding New York 
City rates was held last Thursday be- 
tween a special committee of the New 
Yerk Fire Insurance Exchange and the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The committee from the National Board 
is expected to make its report to the 
Exchange at the meeting of the latter 
on January 9. 


The insurance business of the late 
E. EH. Frost, Oswego, N. Y., has been 
taken over by Frank W. Parker. 


Thomas Moore, 
ance agent in 
recently. 


a prominent insur- 
Scranton, Pa., died 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of CAL. 
CHICAGO BONDING & INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREAT EASTERN 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
SECURITY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of MINN. 


HEAD OFFICES: 411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 
CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE States. 


We are strictly an Agency Office, and can offer 
service and facilities anywhere in the United 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 95 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 


TO MEET IN CHICAGO 
The mid-year meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents will 
be held in Chicago at the Hotel La 
Salle on February 21, 22 and 23. It 
will be one of the most interesting in 
the history of that Association. 


AUTOMOBILE THEFT RECORD 


In New York last year 2,269 automo- 
biles were stolen and 1,905 recovered. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
Signs like this may soon be seen on 
William Street: 
ZENITH INSURANCE COMPANY 
Aviation Department : 
Four Flights Up 


ARRESTS IN NORFOLK 
The Norfolk, Va., fire has resulted 
in a large number of arrests. 


MR. EATON’S CONDITION 


The condition of Henry W. Eaton, 
United States manager of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, who is suffer- 
ing an attack of nervous prostration, is 
somewhat improved. It will be some- 
time before he is able to return to his 
office. 


BROKERS! 


KEEP PCSTED 
BY READING 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER ~ 


Subscription $3 a Year 
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Increased Rates 
Hastened Mutual 


HUDSON RIVER 


ICE MEN JOIN 


Mutual 
panies not Getting Correct 
Payroll Data 


Organization of a mutual to write ice 
dealers and harvesters has been under 
eonsideration for a long time but noth- 
ing was done until after compensation 
rates had been advanced very materi- 
ally in New York. Then the Ice Deal- 
ers Mutual Insurance Company was 
launched. 

The company claims to have most of 


the dealers on the Hudson River lined 
up, besides some in New York and 
Brooklyn. The payroll’ of the river 
plants is $500,000 a year. Besides there 
is the other business in the State yet 
to be heard from. The mutual has also 
been assured the business of certain 
large plants in Mohawk Valley cities 
and as far West as Buffalo. 

The managers claim that this mutual 
will have the benefit of much informa- 
tion in possession of the Ice Publicity 
Association and the National Ice Asso- 
ciation of America, of which a large 
number of its prospective policyholders 
are members. It is the purpose of the 
mutual not to insure any plants which 
‘haye not the approval of either one of 
these associations, the headquarters of 
which is at 18 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, where the mutual will also 
be domiciled. 


Expect Inside Track 


Through the co-operation of these as- 
sociations the mutual managers feel 
certain that it will be impossible for 
the dealers to under-state payroll or 
misrepresent conditions in the plants 
and that the company will get the full 
premium, whereas, they claim, the stock 
companies are in many cases receiving 
premium on only fifty per cent. of pay- 
roll because they have no way of check- 
ing it up. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the American Reinsurance Company to 
take all excess lines over $25,000. It 
is estimated that not over sixty per 
cent. of the business can be subject to 
catastrophe hazard owing to the pro- 
portion of drivers and helpers repre- 
sented in the payrolls. 


The company has joined the Bureau 
and will write compensation and public, 
teams and automobile liability. 

Rates on ice dealers were recently in- 
creased from $3.24 to $5.67 plus 5 per 
cent.; harvesters $5.27 to $9.54 plus 5 
per cent. ‘The mutual men claim that 
while the stock companies are collecting 
premiums on the payroll basis of the 
higher wages now being paid, their lia- 
bility is still kept within the old limits 
by law. While they do not feel inclined 
to make any definite promises as to div- 
idends to policyholders the mutual man- 
agers intimate that they expect to save 
at least the difference between the old 
and the new rates. 


ENGLISH LEAVES DEPARTMENT 

Commissioner English, of Iowa, who 
-is president of the Convention of In- 
‘Surance Commissioners, 
to become president of the Iowa Bond- 
ing & Casualty Company, Des Moinés, 
‘which will shortly start business, with 
$1,000,000 capital and about $500,000 
‘surplus. Before going with the depart- 
‘Ment he was a newspaper man, 


Managers Claim ‘Stock Com- 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Maccabees To Sell 
Health and Accident 


WILL START NEW DEPARTMENT 


C. S. Hoag Leaves Federal 
to Take Charge—His 
surance Career 


Casuaity 
In- 


C. S. Hoag has resigned from the 
Federal Casualty to go with the Mac- 
cabees of the World, a fraternal organ- 
ization with headquarters in Detroit, 
and with whom he will have full charge 
of a new accident and health department 
they are about to inaugurate, combining 
the regular monthly payment plan of 
personal accident and health ‘insurance 
with fraternalism, making each accident 
and health policyholder a social mem- 
ber of the order. The development. of 
this branch will be along lihes similar 
“o those employed by the regular acci- 
dent and health companies, and with 
which he is quite familiar. 

Mr. Hoag’s first experience in the in- 
surance business began in 1901, as a 
solicitor in Detroit for a mutual com- 


pany (now defunct) obtaining the dis- 
trict managership for Detroit a little 
later, developing a business of $2,000 
per month. In 1903 he was offered and 
accepted the position of agency manager 
for the Company, remaining with them 


until the first of March, 1905, when he 


became connected with the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company of Detroit, 
organizing and having charge of their 
industrial department, severing his con- 
nection with them in October, 1912. On 
January 1, 1913, he became connected 
with the Federal Casualty Company of 
Detroit, as assistant secretary, in charge 
of the agency department, tendering his 
resignation to President Cliff December 
1, effective the 31st,.to enter his new 
work with the Maccabees January 1. 


BEUTINGER CASE DECIDED 


General Accident Scores a Victory in 
the New Jersey Supreme 
Court 


Judge Duncan, of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, on Wednesday of. this 
week, decided the case of the~admin- 
istratrix of ‘Christof Beutinger in favor 
of the General Accident. 

Mrs. Beutinger was adjudged insane 
and- not guilty of having murdered her 
husband a few months ago. She ¢ar- 
ried a policy for $7,500 in the General 
Accident on which she brought suit. 

Judge Duncan in his opinion said 
that the ground for deciding the’ case 


is that there was a breach of war- 
ranty in respect to the moral and in- 


‘temperate habits of the assured. 


‘has resigned . 


Accident 
Health Automobile 
Plate Glass 
Burglary Liability 


Fidelity 
Contract Judicial 
Public Official 
Depository Bonds 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT CoO. 
OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


American Rate Plan 


Adopted in Canada 


COMPENSATION AND 


LIABILITY 


Eastern Association Committee 
Work Out Details for New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec 


to 


That the American plan of work- 
men’s compensation and liability rating 
should have been adopted in toto by 
the Hastern Casualty Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada for New Brunswick 
aud Quebec is a distinct compliment to 
those who have had in charge the 
task of developing this system. This 
action was taken at a meeting in Mon- 
treal last week, at which G. F. Michel- 
bacher, actuary of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation (Service Bureau 
was present. A special committee of 
managers was appointed to study the 
details and arrange to carry out this 
program. 

The Canadian companies are going to 
take the Basic Manual and extend 
it to those two provinces by means of 
a rate sheet, just as the Manual is ex- 
tended to any one of the compensa- 
tion States. In addition they will adopt 
the liability rates contained in the 
Manual, applying schedule experience 
rating in conjunction with the Manual. 

They will use the American experi- 
ence plus an actuarial estimate of the 
relationship of cost of compensation in 
Quebec and New Brunswick to the cost 
of compensation in the States. 

The present Canadian rates may be 
said to be purely judgment rates which 
lave been used in the absence of a 
large volume of experience such as is 
available in the States. 


THE NEW POOL 


Meeting to be Held in Offices of Royal 
Indemnity Company 
To-day 


A meeting regarding the new extra 
hazard compensation pool will be held 
in the offices of the Royal Indemnity 
Company to-day. The situation in New 
Jersey demands immediate action or 
there will be real monopolistic insur- 
ance there. The companies finally have 
awakened to the importance of this 
situation.’ 


AETNA FAVORS EMPLOYES 
The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
and -affiliated companies this week .an- 
nounced. a bonus to all employes of the 
three companies of one-half-a month’s 
salary. 


General 


e ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


hee RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 
‘PHILADELPHIA 


ecident 


4% & WALNUT STS. 


Position Wanted 
by thoroughly experienced 
Surety Man. 


Address “SURETY” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street 


Reporting Data 
For New Manual 


INFORMATION ASKED 


COMPLETE 


Occupations Common to All Industries 
Listed Only Under Respective 
Headings 


Presented here is an excerpt from a 
report made to the manual committee 
ox the Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference by an agent who was as- 
signed to investigate the chain works 
industry. Reports of this character 
are particularly valuable because they 
give full information on the hazard of 
each particular occupation and also the 
investigator's recommendations in re- 
gard thereto. The report follows: 

Assembler.—This occupation should 
not ‘be listed as ‘‘Assembler,”’ but rath- 
er as “Welder.” (Class “E” is correct 
for the hazard of this occupation. 

(Color Room Man.—This occupation 
should be listed as “Blacker,” instead 
of “Color Room Man.” It refers to 
the man who colors the chains. Class 
“D” would be proper for the hazard. 

Counter Sinker.—There is no such 
occupation in this industry. This 
should be eliminated from the list. 

‘Cutter.—This should be changed to 
“Shearsman,” and rated in class “E.” 


Dolly Fireman.—This should be 
changed to ‘Dolly Chainmaker,”’ as 
‘Dolly Fireman” is never used. Class 
“EH” would be proper for the hazard 
involved. 


Driller—This occupation does not 
come under the chain jndustry. The 
work is done by machinists. It should 
not be listed, as a “driller” has nothing 
to do with the manufacture of chains. 

Forger.—This man operates a drop 
hammer and makes shackles, hooks, 
etc. He should be classed in “EH.” 

Reamer.—This occupation is obsolete 
and should be eliminated from the list. 
The work is now done by machinists. 

Avoiding Duplication. 

Under each industry listed in the 
new manual will be found classifica- 
tions for all occupations having haz- 
ards peculiar to that particular indus- 
try which are rated either higher or 
lower than the proper class for a 
laborer in that industry. All other 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Largest Bond Written 

Surety men are still talking about the 
remarkable bond written on HE. W 
Bliss & Co. The premium was $47,500; 
bond, $4,700,000; contract (torpedoes, 
etc.), $47,700,000. It was written by the 
Fidelity & Deposit, excess above net line 
being pareeled out. It is said one com- 
pany took $800,000. 


* * * 


$1,750,000 in Premiums 
It has been a great year for Conkling, 
Price & Webb, Chicago. It is reported 
that office wound up the year with $1,- 
750,000 premium income. 
: + Ss 
Unusual Accident 
Assistant United States Manager 
Thomas C. Moore of the General Acci- 
dent met with an unfortunate accident 
recently. While filling the gasoline tank 
of his auto his gloves, which were sat- 
urated with gasoline, became ignited, 
and before he could remove them both 
hands were painfully burned. 
* * * 


Writes President of Insurance Company 

Manager William N. Heard, of the 
Newark branch of the Aetna, is elated 
over the fact that his office has written 
two combination residence policies total- 
ling $60,000. Both policies are for For- 
rest F. Dryden, president of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, of Newark. 

One of these policies covers Mr. Dry- 
den’s home, “Stronghold,” at Mine 
Mount, Bernardsville, New Jersey, and 
covers in the amount of $50,000 under 
the burglary clause. The other policy 
is issued for Mr. Dryden’s city residence, 
at No. 59 Lincoln Park, Newark, New 
Jersey, with a coverage of $10,000 under 
the burglary clause. 


Both of these policies were placed 
through the Newark branch office by 
Special Agent F. W. T. Stiles. 

The Newark branch office has within 
the last year been making a drive for 
miscellaneous lines and this drive has 
met with marked success. The com- 
bination residence business written 
through that office so far this year 
amounts to $5,000. 


A number of branch offices and gen- 
eral agencies have within the last year 
come to realize that the miscellaneous 
lines form an important part of their 
income. These lines are easier to put 
on their books than the larger sched- 
ules in some of the other departments, 
and, when once put on the books, they 
are there to stay. 

* * * 
Maryland Office Damaged 

A good example of water damage 
was given in the office of the Maryland 
Casualty ‘Company at 100 William 
Street,. where the ceiling is ruined by 
the bursting of a frozen water pipe on 
the floor above. The Maryland has long 
been a writer of water damage insur- 
ance. 

* * * 


Water Losses Heavy 

In the fire offices this week the uni- 
versal cry is losses, losses, principally 
sprinkler leakage, but with plenty of 
total fire losses also. In the casualty 
offices writing water damage and resi- 
dence combination business the losses 
have been coming in at a lively rate 
ever since the cold snap began. The 
experience of this winter should make 
it easy to sell this class of insurance 
next fall. 


Advance Generally Approved 
‘Most all the compensation States 
have approved the 5 per cent. increase 
in rates which went into effect Decem- 


ber 31. There are still five or six 
which for one reason or another have 
not yet been convinced of the neces- 
sity for the advance. 
* * * 
Year’s Work ‘Satisfactory 

In casualty offices generally there is 
an atmosphere of satisfaction and op- 
timism regarding the underwriting re- 
sults of the year. Were it possible to 
say the same of the securities held by 
the companies, 1917 would be a year 
of general all around good results. 

* * * 
Tribute to F. W. Ford 

This month agents of the General 
Accident will honor F. W. Ford, agency 
manager, industrial department, with a 
special drive for business. A vigorous 
campaign is on under the direction of 
C. H. Carey, superintendent claim de- 
partment; L. M. Ambler, superintend- 
ent underwriting department; A. J. 
Miller, industrial accountant, and M. 
Green, manager weekly department. 

* * * 
Commercial Casualty’s Year 

The Commercial Casualty of Newark 
reports that it will make an increase 
of $600,000 in assets, and $750,000 in 
premiums in 1917. The company will 
close the year with assets slightly over 
$3,000,000, and the premium income 
will be over $2,500,000. Loss and man- 
agement expenses will be about the 
same as last year. Speaking of the 
year’s work Secretary W. Van Winkle 
says: 

“Our investments have been largely 
increased; as a matter of fact, we 
have passed the stage where it is nec- 
essary for us to make any money out 
of the insurance end of our business, 
our income from our investments bring 
sufficient to pay our dividends, and, at 
the same time, allowing us to increase 
cur surplus even though our underwrit- 
ings are only held even. On account 
of our large increase in premiums we 
have a large increase in reserves, both 
in re-insurance and in losses, but, 
even with this increase, we would ex- 
pect to show an increase in surplus 
if securities were of the same value 
as they were a year ago.” 

* * * 


View of Liquor Bonds 


Some surety bond men believe that 
the companies will be disappointed with 
results under the new bonds guarantee- 
ing the payment of the war tax on 
liquors. ‘They point out that under 
tbe old distiller’s bond—which, by the 
way, was sold as low as twenty-five 
cents a thousand—in event of default 
the Government took the distillery and 
sold the contents.. If after that there 
was any deficit the Government looked 
to the surety for it. It is argued that 
row when the Government needs 
money so urgently, it will not take the 
trouble to go through the process for 
recovery practiced under the old dis- 
tiller’s bond, but will demand imme- 
diate settlement by the surety, and that 
a large number of these claims will 
be made at about the same time. 


To-night’s burglarly is not covered 
by to-morrow’s policy. 


How Wisconsin Rate 
Has Been Readjusted 


FIVE PER CENT. MORE LOADING 


Companies Have Decided to Increase 
Pure Premium Established 
By Board 


What the Compensation Insurance 


Board of Wisconsin has done on the. 


1ate situation is to approve a five per 
cent. increase in the maximum load- 


ing for management expense, taxes 
and profits, as an alternative for the 
fiat five per cent. increase in rates 
promulgated by the Bureau. The com- 
panies have in addition increased the 
pure premium multiplier from 3.25 
plus .01 to 3.63 plus .01. 


Generally speaking compensation rat- 
ing laws resolve themselves into two 
types; those which provide for both 
adequacy and reasonableness of the 
rate, and those which recognize only 
one of these elements, adequacy or rea- 
sonableness. Where the law is specific 
as to both, there is no escape from 
its terms; but where only one element 
is specifically limited the carriers 
have certain latitude in fixing rates. 
This is the case in Wisconsin. Sec- 
tion 637 of the laws of 1917, provides 
as follows: 

May Change Pure Premium 

“For the purpose of providing for 
the solvency of companies writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
this State, the Compensation Insurance 
Board shall approve a minimum ade- 
quate pure premium for every classi- 
fication under which such business is 
written * * * The Board shall al- 
so approve maximum and minimum 
expense loadings to ‘be incorporated 
in premiums collected on such business 
in this State * * *. In fixing a rate 
for any classification, no company 
shall use a pure premium less than 
that approved as adequate by the Com- 
pensation Insurance Board for that 
classification. Any company may, in 
fixing a rate for any classification, use 
a pure premium higher than that es- 
tablished by the Compensation Insur- 
ance Board for that classification.” 

Interpreted, this means that the Wis- 
consin statute gives individual con- 
sideration to the two elements of the 
rate; namely, the pure premium and 
the loading for management expenses, 
taxes and underwriting profit and loss. 
Provision is specifically made permit- 
ting any company, so desiring, to use 
a pure premium higher than that es- 
tablished by the Board. It is unlawful, 
however, for any company to exceed 
the maximum loading for management 
expenses, taxes, and profit which shall 
be established by the Board. 


Lowering and Raising Rates 

Now, suppose a carrier wishes to use 
a rate lower than the stock company 
rate; how may this be done in Wis- 
consin? The company may not use a 
pure premium lower than that estab- 
lished by the Compensation Insurance 
Board as adequate. However, if the 
company can convince the Board that 
its organization and management is 
such that it can conduct its compen- 
sation business at an expense lower 
than the maximum expense loading 
established by the Board it may file 
such expense loading with the Board 
and use it in the establishment of its 
rates. This is what the mutuals have 
dene in Wisconsin. 

But it is higher rates the stock com- 
panies asked for in Wisconsin. Under 
the law they have the right to use a 
pure premium higher than that estab- 
lished by the Board, but to make any 
increase in the loading for manage- 
ment expenses, taxes and profit (now 
20 per cent. to 40 per cent.) they 
must obtain the Board’s. approval. 
This they accomplished. To make up 
the remainder of the desired increase 


TRAVELERS APPOINTMENTS 

John B. Egan, special agent, the 
Travelers Indemnity Company, steam 
boiler department, now in the training 
school, has been assigned to the Albany 
branch office and reported for duty on 
December 31. 

Fred H. Minton, assistant credit man 
for the Morris Plan Company of New 
York City, has been appointed special 
agent, compensation and liability de- 
partment, effective January 1. He will 
report to the home office for instruc- 
tion in the training school on Janu- 
ary 2. 

Charles L. Platts, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., employed as salesman by The 
Andrew Radel Oyster Company of 
South Norwalk, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed special agent, compensation 
and liability department, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1918. (Me will report to the 
home office for instruction in the Train- 
ing School on January 2. 

Joseph W. Reilly, employed as civil 
engineer by the Delaware & Hudson 
Company of Albany, N. Y., has been ap- 
pcinted special agent, compensation 
and liability department, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1918. He will report to the home 
office for instruction in the training 
school on January 2. 


GET HOME FIRE & MARINE 
Oo. G. Orr & Co. on Thursday an- 
nounced their appointment as Atlantic 
marine managers of the Home Fire & 
Marine, of San Francisco. This com- 
pany is owned by the Fireman’s Fund. — 


ANOTHER DEPARTMENT:APPROVES 

The Massachusetts Department has 
approved the flat increase of five per 
cent. in compensation rates. 


The National Surety has been ap- 
pointed selling agent for the United 
States Government in connection with 
the distribution of the war savings 
stamps. ; 


The National Surety had two teams 
working in the Red Cross campaign, 
ore composed of ten women and the 
other ten men. 


New Accident Manual 
(Continued from page 17) 
workers peculiar to that industry will 
be classified under the blanket classi- 
fication given for “Worker or Laborer 
(not otherwise classified).” Occupa- 
tions having hazards which are com- 
mon to practically all industries are - 
not listed under each industry but 
only under their respective headings. 

For example: 


Accountant Janitor 
Buyer Machinist 
Carpenter Manufacturer 
Checker or Office Employes . 
Tallyman Paymaster 
Deliveryman Receiving Clerk 
Electrician Salesman 
Engineer Shipping Clerk 
Fireman Superintendent 
Foreman, supervis- Timekeeper 
ing only Watchman 
Inspector Weigher 


This plan eliminates the necessity 
of duplicating hundreds of classifica- 
tions throughout the Manual, reduces 
the occasion for cross-referencing and 
greatly facilitates the work of both the 
agent and the company. ; 


they advanced the multiplier used in 
computing the minimum adequate pure 
premium, as stated above. 


BIG WRITERS 
READ 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Each Week for New Ideas 


DO YOU? 
Subscription $3 a Year 
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With the mails clogged, 


Why Add postage up, the railroads 
to congested, this advice 
Confusion from the Fidelity & De- 
posit is particularly time- 

‘ly: There are two kinds of needless 


Jetters; the letter from the home office 
‘because the business has not been 
properly written by the agent, either 
trough lack of answers, error in rates, 
4usufficient information, etc. Then 
there is the “Follow Up Letter.” In 
some cases the home office sends half 
a dozen follow-up letters, where, if the 
criginal letter had been replied to with 
ssome definite advice, the subsequent 
letters would not have been written. 
Agents sometimes are irritated by 
these follow-up letters, but the cure 
vests entirely with the agent. 


* * * 
Agents who have 
_ Robbery Rates been writing bur- 


glary insurance have 
received a notice of 
an increase of rates 
tor the residence, safe, mercantile open 
stock and bank risks. Robbery rates 
were not increased nor were the rates 
<n money in banks. These were 
thought to be adequate as the loss 
ratio is at present low enough to en- 
able the companies for the present at 
Yeast to stand the increase. More fre- 
quently than ever one reads of hold- 
ups and bank ‘burglaries, but tne 
growth in the business at present 
fakes care of the increasing losses. 
In time it may not, but of that the 
companies will wait until they have 
te ask an increase or can afford a 


not 
Increased 


alecrease. 
* * * 
There are periods dur- 
Plan Ahead ing the course of the 
in Dull year when every agent 
Seasons is compelled to mark 


time. Such seasons can 
‘be turned to good advantage by ac- 
cepting the opportunity thus afforded 
toe plan ahead to the time when the 
days will not be long enough for plan- 
ning and working too. It is a good 
jdea to sit down alone during these 
quiet spells and do some constructive 
thinking. Provide yourself with a 
pad and pencil and as your thoughts 
serystallize into tangible suggestions 
note them down. You will be surprisea 
to learn how easy it is under this 
method to plan your work ahead and 
thereby save time when you need it 
most for active solicitation. Your 
time is your capital, spend it wisely. 
—The “General’s Review.” 

* * * 


The injury would have 


There ls'\No been bad enough no 
“Safe” matter what the man’s 
Occupation occupation, but he hap- 


pened to be an account- 

2nt, one who must have the full free 
use of his arm or he is worthless so 
fai as his particular work is concerned, 
totally disabled from following his 
usual business. He was examining the 
name plate of a motor, and lost his 
‘alance. A loose end of clothing was 
‘pulled into the machine, became 
‘wrapped around the motor shaft, and 

‘prought about injuries to his shoulder 
‘and elbow that disabled him totally 
for nearly two years. The Maryland 

Casualty Company paid him twenty- 
‘five dollars a week until this indem- 
nity under his accident policy amount- 

«d to two thousand seven hundred 
dollars. Accountants, like men in other 

modern professions, lead lives appar- 

ently sheltered from danger. But 

both the daily newspapers and the 

claim reports received at the home of- 

fice show how frequently and painfully 

this idea of safety-is being driven 

from the minds of men-engaged in all 

sorts of “safe” occupations. Hence 

‘accident insurance. Every man needs it. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


1g 


Companies are always 
justified in insisting on 
prompt collections. To- 
day it is an absolute 
right to require premi- 
um accounts to be kept strictly to the 
letter of agency contracts. We are 
not preaching anything which we are 
not practicing. We are requiring 
all our salaried offices to cancel all 
policies, and such bonds as can be 
cancelled, which have not been paid 
for at the end of sixty days. This 
proves we do not care for the business 
if we can’t get our money’on time. 
Few of our representatives are in a 
position to appreciate what insurance 
companies are now confronted with in 
largely increased operating cost and 
heavy additional taxes. In order to 
meet running expenses and loss pay- 
ments, substantial cash balances are 
necessary. But aside from all this, uv 
collected money is an idle asset. _We 
cannot afford any idle assets in these 
times when every dollar of resources 
must be made to return more than 
ever before-—The “Fidelity Journal.” 


* * * 


Good Advice 
on 
Collections 


The Chicago Bonding has 
received the following let- 
ter which caused hysteria 
in the office: 

“Bnclosed please find check 
for $5.85 for additional premium on 
bond in —————— 
pal estimate $19,870—premium at $5.00, 
$99.35. Amount paid, $93.50, balance, 
$5.85.” 

This would indicate, adds the com- 
pany, that our agents are overlooking 
an opportunity of picking up additional 
comission .in collecting additional pre- 
miums due on contract bonds when the 
contracts are in excess of the original 
estimate. 


Hint to 
Surety 
Agents 


oe * * 
Losses on_ sheriffs’ 
Financial bonds seldom arise 
Responsibility out of direct actions 
of Sheriffs of the sheriff, but are 


usually caused by 
the deputy either misinterpreting some 
writ or process or acting in excess 
cf his authority. No sheriff ought to 
assume this hazard, and where the 
laws of the State do not require the 
deputy sheriff to furnish bond, then 
the sheriff ought to insist upon this 
protection for his own personal benefit. 
If the sheriff does not protect himself 
against defaults occurring through 
acts of his deputies then this liability 
must be assumed by the surety sign- 
ing the sheriff’s official bond. The 


surety should stand sponsor for the _ 


sheriff alone, and hence the import- 
ance of taking care of the deputy fea- 
ture. If the surety is not to assume 
the burden of facing the expense of 
defending the damage suits as they 
arise, then the sheriff ought to be suf- 
ficiently strong financially to assume 
this responsibility himself. This should 
be ascertained before signing. Don’t 
write the bond unless the sheriff can 
defend and take care of all damage 
suits filed against him.—The “Fideli- 
ty Journal.” 


* * * 
Realizing that a _ great 
Needless deal of time of home of- 
Delayson fice employes is wasted 
Pay Day on the two pay days each 


month, on account of the 
system which has been in vogue, the 
Fidelity & Deposit, starting with Jan- 
vary 15, will try a new system. A 
messenger from the treasurer’s depart- 
ment will go through all the depart- 
ments with each employe’s salary in 


cash in individual envelopes. Employes 


will sign these envelopes as a receipt 
for the proper amount. Under such 
a plan no one will have to leave his 


City. Engineer’s fi- 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


“GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,526,022.81 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


_S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ar ue = 


ENGLAND 


Massachusetts Bonding 
BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


desk and the time and work of sev- 
eral hundred employes will not be se- 
riously impaired on two days each 
month as it has been in the past. 


* * * 


An applicant for a fidelity 

Manof bond wrote as follows to 
Many the Fidelity & Deposit: “In 
Jobs May, 1910, I left Chicago to 
see the West. I landed in 

Tacoma, and went to work as a fire- 
man at the Pacific Building for a cou- 
ple of weeks; then as a barker out- 
side of a novelty store for a week or 
so, and wound up at Tacoma as a Ma- 
chinist at the Williamette Iron & Steel 
Company. 1 then went to Portland as 
a real estate salesman, and after a 
few weeks went to work at the Port- 


‘land Iron & Steel Company as a ma- 


chinist for about eight weeks. From 
Portland I went to Spokane and fruit 
farmed for L. A. Dyar, Keisling, Wash., 
from about October 1, 1910, until Jan- 
vary, 1911. Then I rented a ranch 
from P. MeGregor, Hooper, Wash., un- 
til I was frosted out in March. From 
that time until I went to work for the 
Griffin Wheel Company I picked straw- 
berries in Walla Walla; afterward 
painted houses at Pocatello; I farmeu 
peaches at Penawawa; mixed concrete 
at Ogden, Utah; carried the hod at 
Salt Lake City; was a carpenter at 


BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


P if) Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
+ Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


DEVELOPING 


and Insurance Company 
T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr, 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Denver and did numerous other things 
that I cannot remember.” 


Complaint About Collections 


The impression is abroad that cas- 
ualty collections are going from bad 
to worse. The complaint is general. 
There are a few managers, however, 
who are congratulating themselves that 
they never let this situation get the 
upper hand and they are not regretting 
that they had the courage and foresight 
to turn away business which could 
have had no other result than to swell 
volume at the ,expense of everything 
else. 
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THROW AWAY THAT CUMBERSOME RATE MANUAL 


Can you find no better use for yo 


ur time than to spend the best part of 


it turning 362 pages every time you want to quote an automobile rate ? 


Compare the Simplicity of These Rates! 


plosion and other hazards. 


In the event of a total loss, it pays the amount 


In the event of a partial loss, it pays for the rep 
damage. 


All premiums are based on list price of car. Rat 


Pleasure and 


Models Listing $1,000 to $2,500. . 
Models Listing Under $1,000.... 


Extra Equipment, Including Theft— 
Twice the rate charged for car. 


The “Definite Value” Automobile Policy 


A clearly defined policy protecting an automobile owner —ideranityag for loss by fire, theft, ex- 


It is simple in language, and definite in terms—it positively ibs the value of a car, during the life of 
the policy, on a basis determined by the men who made and sold the car. 


“Models Listing $2,500 or Over................. 


of fixed value shown in the policy contract, thereby 


avoiding any controversy in settling and paying the loss. 


air or replacement of all parts, to the full extent of the 


Compare the protection and the cost of this policy with other forms of automobile insurance. 


PREMIUM RATES 


es quoted are for each one hundred dollars of list price. 


The rate is not increased on renewal. Freight charges and war tax may be added to amount of insurance. 


Commercial Cars 


Full Cover 
Full Cover Excluding Theft 
$1.00 .80 cents 
Be ere Pia $1.50 .80 cents 
5 + Rie Sri meta 2 ato $2.00 .80 cents 


Extra Equipment Excluding Theft— 
Same rate as charged for car. 


Electric Cars—All Models 
.75 cents for fire and theft. 


Collision Insurance 


Covers all loss or damage above twenty-five dollars in 
any one accident. 

(For full cover add thirty-five dollars to all premiums.) 

Pleasure Cars 

In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 

144% of list price $15.00 minimum premium 
In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
2% of list price $25.00 minimum premium 
Commercial Cars 
Regardless of size of city. 


2%4% of list price $30.00 minimum premium 


Property Damage 


Indemnity to extent of one thousand dollars ioe damage 
done to property of others. 


Pleasure Cars 
In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 
Ten Dollars Premium c 


In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
: Fifteen Dollars Premium 


Commercial Cars—Decline property damage. 


TERM 


POLICIES 


Two Years Insurance—One and three-quarter times annual rate. 

Three Years Insurance—Two and one-half times annual rate. 

Pro rata cancellation allowed on old insurance when new car purchased 
and insured. 


Taxi Cabs, “Jitneys,” Rented, Livery, Second-Hand Cars and Dealers’ Cars 
WILL NOT BE INSURED UNDER THIS FORM OF POLICY 


THIS POLICY IS WRITTEN ONLY BY 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Capital $500,000 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


THE NEW JERSEY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Pr 
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COMPANIES TO PAY 
FOR RUNNING FAUCETS 


Their 


While Hoboken Residents Save 
Water Pipes Big Paper Mill 
Concern Burns 


GATTI-McQUADE COMPANY’S LOSS 


Bale, Snedeker Co. Deny Rumor that 
Sprinkler System Was Out of 
Commission 


Among the losses that have attracted 
a great deal of attention is that of 
the Gatti-McQuade Co. in Hoboken, a 
wholesale paper mill concern. The 
insurance on building was $85,000; on 
use and occupancy, $48,000; on stock 
and machinery, $290,000. The broker 
for the stock and machinery and use 
and occupancy insurance is Bale, Sned- 
eker Co. 4 

Due Diligence 

One report reaching The Eastern Un- 
derwriter was that the sprinkler equip- 
ment had been out of commission for 
_ three weeks before the fire, but that 
notice of it had not been given to the 
companies. The point was made that 
here was a case where the provisions 
of the rider that the assured must use 
due diligence in order to get his re- 
duced rate for sprinkler installation 
had not been followed; and, therefore, 
the question had arisen as to whether 
Gr not this rider is a dead letter, in 
view of the fact that several other 
cases of failure to use due diligence 


with sprinkler systems had arisen in 
the local field. 


Deny Sprinkler Story 


Bale, Snedeker Co., when seen by 
The Eastern Underwriter, flatly denied 
that the sprinkler system had been 
cut of commission for three weeks. Mr. 
Bale stated that there could not have 
been a freezing of pipes for the rea- 
son that the dry pipe system was 
used. He said further that the indi- 
cators showed that the system was 
working the day before the fire, and 
that the superintendent of the plant 
had seen sprinkler heads open after 
the fire started. 

While discussing this fire Mr. Bale 
said that the real reason for its de- 
structiveness was the fact that the fire- 
men had no water, as the people in 
the vicinity had been letting their fau- 


(Continued on page 16) 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


EW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


FULL WAR COVER 


INCLUDING 
BOMBARDMENT and EXPLOSION 


Liberal Contracts 


Reasonable Rates 


STRENGTH REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


North British 
and Mercantile 
wag SCdANSurance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


[ 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000. 90 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 

subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL'S NEW 
CONTRACT AND RATES 


Annual Dividend 20 Payment Life With 
Unusual Total Disability 
Benefit Provision 


RATES EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1 
Ccmpany Paid for $27,500,000 La@t 
Year—Two Clauses in New 
Contract 


The Pacific Mutual Life, which paid 


for $27,500,000 in 1917, and is in its 


fiftieth year, has begun to issue a new 
annual dividend 20 payment life policy, 
and has also adopted a new rate book, 


beginning with January 1. The 
ditions of the Company’s permanent 
tctal disability benefit are particular]: 
liberal. Two clauses from 
follow: 


con- 


the policy 


Permanent Total Disability Benefit 

Should the insured, before attaining 
the age of sixty years, become perman- 
ently totally disabled, as hereinafter 
defined, while this policy is in full 
force and effect and no premium is in 
default, the Company agrees to waive 


the payment of all premiums there- 
after becoming due under the condi- 
tions of the policy and to pay to the 
insured a monthly income of ten dollars 


for each thousand dollars of the face 
amount of this policy. \Such waiver of 
premium payment shall become opera- 
tive, and the first of such monthly in- 
come payments shall be made, im- 
mediately on receipt by the Company 
of due proof of such disability, and sub- 
sequent monthly income payments 
shall be made on the first day of each 
month thereafter as long as the in- 
sured shall live;- provided, however, as 
follows: 

That immediately after the com- 
mencement of the permanent total dis- 
ability full particulars thereof shall be 
given in writing to the Company at its 
heme office, together with the then 
address of the insured; and that, with- 
in one hundred and twenty days after 
the commencement of such disability, 
there shall be given the Company at 
its home office due proof thereof; and 
that, annually thereafter, due proof of 
the continuance of such disability shall 
be given, if required by the Company. 

That any medical adviser of the Com- 
pany shall be allowed to examine the 
person of‘the insured in respect to any 
alieged permanent total disability, in 
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the manner and at such times as the 
medical adviser may require. 

That no suit on account of alleged 
permanent total disability shall be 
maintainable if commenced before the 
expiration of six months from the date 
of the alleged beginning of such dis- 
ability. 

That no claim on account of perman- 
ent total disability shall be valid if there 
is a failure to comply with any of the 
foregoing provisions. 

That “permanent total disability,” as 
used herein, shall ‘be construed to mean 
that there is neither then nor will be 
at any time thereafter any work, 0oc- 
cupation or profession that the insured 
ean ever sufficiently do or follow to 
earn or obtain wages, compensation or 


” 


profit, excluding from its coverage any ~ 


disability resulting directly or indi- 
rectly, in whole or in part, from any 
form of insanity or from disease com- 
plicated with insanity. 

The irrecoverable loss of the entire 
sight of both eyes, or the amputation 
of both entire hands at or above the 
wrist, or the amputation of both entire 
feet at or above the ankle, or the am- 
putation of one entire hand at or above 
the wrist and one entire foot at or 
above the ankle, shall be deemed to 
constitute permanent total disability. 

The waiver of premium and the pay- 
ment to the insured of a monthly in- 
come under this benefit shall not af- 
feet the amount of thé death benefit 
nor the right of the insured to any 
dividends, loan or non-forfeiture values 
or other benefits provided under the 
conditions of the policy; and such death 
benefit, dividends, loans or non-for- 
feiture values or other benefits shall 
continue with the same force and ef- 
fect as if the premiums had been paid 
in cash to the Company when due. 

On written application by the in- 
‘sured before attaining the age of sixty 
years, the Company will cancel this 
permanent total disability benefit and 
will reduce the annual premiums there- 
after required twenty-five cents for 
each thousand dollars of the face 
amount of this policy. 

Life Income Benefit at Age Sixty-five 

On the anniversary date of this pol- 
icy nearest the sixty-fifth birthday of 
the insured, if this policy is then in 
full force and effect and free from 
indebtedness to the Company, the in- 
sured may surrender this policy for a 
fully paid non-participating contract 
providing for the payment to the in- 
sured of a monthly income of $........ 

The first monthly income payment 
shall be made on the anniversary date 
of this policy nearest to the Ssixty-fifth 
birthday of the insured and subsequent 
payments shall be made on the first 
day of each month thereafter as long 
as the insured shall live. 

The value of any outstanding divi- 
dend additions, or any dividends left 
to accumulate and accrued interest 
thereon, shall be paid to the insured 
in cash with tbe first monthly income 
payment. 

Some new annual rates of the Pacific 
Mutual at age 21 follow: 


Life 
Participating Non-Par. 
ORO cz ceaete Pyciee $18.20 $14.95 
ZOD siecberciene és chore 26.65 22.45 
LOD ial see « serena 31.85 27.10 
COED: Pa ccietteas Atetaa's 42.55 30.70 
Endowment 
AL age! 65.i.batieer $21.20 $17.55 
QO-Vied seats eb Lees euehanes 47.35 41.05 
A DAVES icetanhe chaos 65.40 57.20 
OVI ere teness pelereielosaye 102.35 90.35 
Endowment 

SOAP E niece + wate ae $30.35 $25.75 
VASA h MEL BAA OOS oF 37.05 Suara 
MODs 20-¥E.. aint 76.80 67.50 

Ordinary Life Continuous Monthly 

Income 

Age of 
Benef 
LD) cays apsicotevahsvacetetncsrs $39.95 $34.30 
Ub Meets adapoSaaacc 38.80 33.15 
AGini ses celeste 32.05: 
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20-Payment Life Continuous Monthly 


Income 
Age of 
Benet 
10. src fie ett. she $57.75 $50.45 
LOU. Sate. eetatete ye se 56.10 48.80 
QO ie sa acer nese 54.55 47.25 


20-Year Endowment Continuous 
Monthly Income 


Age of 
Benef 
LOY wore syaeis Meike oe $117.95 $107.00 
UD: lot aueveteenetesons tekavereie 114.70 103.75 
DO Warsz aye sronahoahoventeeke 111.3 100.40 


WITH CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


John T. Shirley Made General Agent in 
Pittsburgh—His Territory, 
Western Pennsylvania 


John T. Shirley, for four years super- 
visor of agents of the Hastern Depart- 
ment of the Edward A. Woods Agency, 
general agents for the Equitable Life 
Assurance ‘Society, and one of the best 
known insurance men of Central Penn- 
Sylvania, has assumed his new duties as 
manager of Western Pennsylvania for 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Ccumpany of Hartford, and will have his 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Shirley is a Pennsylvania man, 
having been born in Clarion County, 
and is thoroughly acquainted through- 
out the Western part of the State. He 
is a former president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, a member of the executive 
ecmmittee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, a director of the 
University Club, of Harrisburg, and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Salesmanship Club, of Harrisburg. 
He leaves in Harrisburg a large num- 
ber of friends and a business three 
times as big as when he took charge 
here. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


Continental First To 
Publish Statement 


PRESIDENT BURNET TO HIS FIELD 


Company’s Large Increase in Dividends 
to Policyholders—Gain in 
Surplus and Earnings 


The first life insurance company to 
publish its annual statement is the 
Continental Life of Wilmington, Del. 
The president of the Company, Philip 
Burnet, has issued the following state- 
ment to the agency force: 

To the Agency Force: 

You will be gratified to know that 
in spite of the increase in the generous 
dividends to our policyholders, in spite 
of the increased war taxes, and in spite 
of the heavier expenses due to war 
conditions, the actual net earnings of 
the Company for 1917, after the pay- 


A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT WASH- 


INGTON SAYS: 
“T have your letter of 


October 1st with the bulletin 


which you are mailing to your policyholders and 
thank you for it. This work is the kind that is going to 
make the Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelm- 


ing success.” 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


“The service which you perform for your policyhold- 
ers is without.a doubt unequaled by any of your com- 


petitors. 


This Health Service beats anything I have 


ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase’.” 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


“If a man doesn’t make good with The Germania 
Life Insurance Company it is his own fault.” 


WE SAY: 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 


regularly by 


“The Company of Modern Insurance 


Service,” THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to 
ask T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 


Union Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about 


the SERVICE which this Company 


is rendering ITS 


COUNTRY, ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELD- 


MEN. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


ment of dividends to policyholders, 


were the largest in its history. They 
were 17 per cent. greater than for the 
preceding year and were sufficient not 
only to cover the regular dividends of 
12 per cent., and the extra dividend otf 
6 per cent. paid stockholders during 
the year, but also to leave a good bal- 
ance for surplus. 

It is noteworthy that the net sur- 
plus of $716,697.31 is nearly 20 per cent. 
greater than the outstanding capital 
stock of $601,690; and that the total 
assets of $2,578,541.78 are more than 
dcuble the total liabilities of $1,260,- 
154.47, thus giving the Continental 
more than $2 of net admitted assets 
for every dollar of liabilities, a ratio 
of strength shown by few other com- 
panies. 

The year may be Summed up as 
resulting in an increase of 17 per cent. 
in net earnings and jn outstanding 
capital stock, and gains of 10 per cent. 
in insurance, 22 per cent. in assets and - 
15 per cent. in the important item of 
ret admitted surplus. 

When you consider (1) that every 
dellar of the Company’s participating 
business is on the annual dividend 
plan, (2) that the large dividends which 
the Company is paying to its policy- 
holders result in a net cost to the in- 
sured which puts the Continental in a 
class with the four or five best divi- 
dend-payers in the country, and (38) 
that the Company is earning nearly 
three times the amount of these divi- 
dends, I think all of us may take just 
pride in an accomplishment which 
yields such generous returns not only 
to our policyholders, but also to our 


stockholders, to say nothing of the 
steady increase in our accumulated 
surplus. 


BUSINESS MEN’S POLICY 


Issued by Globe Mutual Life of Chicago 
in Amounts. of 
$2,000 


The Globe Mutual Life Insurance As- 
sociation, of Chicago, is offering a “busi- 
ness men’s” policy in amounts of $2,000 


orly. These are the rates: 
Age Age 
ZU irerorsiguera tt $27.24 43... eserieoainee $52.98 
Dies le ar aie 27.82 44..., .. 55.06 
DD aimare woe 28.44 45 ..a,arerece ea a OTe 
Baia re cove Reto 29.02 46. lets . 59.62 
DAs cocucahayex sus 29.80 4 se eee 62.12 
QD a elsieree % 30.50 AB Sete : 64.78 
DiOatcceretes 31.28 49. date 67.64 
Pi ite ents cee 32.08 50 S,a. eee . 70.68 
OSs cw pee Ae 32.90 BA oie ous sieeve, vere 
Dis erate 33.80 D2ida ase » ae Oe 
Bf Us ceceanri 34.72 Barkers otencd .. 81.02 
ot See se 35.72 BA... ce eee 84.96 
Bye a Gente 36.74 OD aceite ... 89.14 
Sonate tare 37.84 BOTs Fee ... 93.60 
BAL. a fedis, sisnare 38.98 BT. bn. vee ore 
BDecis ei kes 40,22 58 Siises ee 103.48 
i Ourervia werstons 41.52 BOs wets . 108.96 
SH Ree etc 42.86 60 atin tance Lae 
OSicr eroeerces 44.32 61. 6 xs ol ese 
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Companies Make Public 
_ More 1917 Figures 


INCREASES ALL ALONG LINE 


Southland Gains $504,857 in Net Ad- 
mitted Assets—Mutual Benefit, 
Fidelity Mutual and Others 


The Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company paid for $1,007,000 in 1917; 
assets are $353,000; surplus is $35,000. 
In 1916 it paid for $917,000. 

The Old Line Life of Milwaukee paid 
for $3,650,000 in 1917, and $3,001,805 in 
1916. Its assets on December 31 were, 
in round numbers, $1,750,000. 

To Issue New Policies 


The National Fidelity Life, of Iowa, 
writes The Eastern Underwriter as fol- 


lews: “Approximate business for 1917, 
$3,150,000; assets December 31, 1917, 
$400,000. 


“Our new policies, which will short- 
lv appear, will have a very liberal total 
disability benefit paying a disabled pol- 
icyholder a continuous annuity for life, 
which annuity will not be deductible 
from the face of the policy nor reduce 
the values in the policy.” 


The Columbus Mutual Life, of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, wrote $2,950,000 in 1917 
and $2,462,181 in 1916; admitted assets 
are $1,135,885.61. 

Southland Life Increases 


The Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas, writes to The 
Hastern Underwriter as follows: 


“The amount of paid for business of 
this Company for the year 1917 was 
$8,188,961. On December 31, 1917, our 
net admitted assets amounted to $3,- 
003,932.82. 

“We are pleased to advise that we 
have had a splendid year, showing an 
increase of 

$1,219,362.00 in new business; 

4,134,720.00 in insurance in force; 

68,945.50 in income; | 
504,857.01 in net admitted assets. 

“We, of course, are very much grati- 
fied at the results and are starting the 
best year in the history of the Com- 
pany, and we look forward with con- 
fiaence to 1918, in the hope that it 
will be even better than the year just 
closed.” 


Home Life and Accident Company 
of Fordyce, Ark., paid for $1,812,000 
last year. 

Changes Its Name 


The National American Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Burlington, Iowa, formerly 
the German-American Life Insurance 
Company, sends the following state- 
ment to The Hastern Underwriter: 

“The production for the year of 
the German-American Life Insurance 
Ccmpany was $2,090,000, while the as- 
Sets are increased to $338,000. Our 
plans for the coming year are, of 
ccurse, not well matured, but we have 
determined to prosecute a_ vigorous 
campaign for new business, the out- 
lock for which is most promising. 

“Please note that at a meeting of 
the policyholders of the German-Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company of Iowa, 
held at the home office, on December 
27, 1917, it was unanimously decided 
to change the name of the Company 
to National American Insurance Com- 
pany, the change becoming effective 
December 31, 1917, but involves no 
other change than the name.” 

Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, paid for 
$6,621,000 in 1917; $5,552,000 in 1916. 
Insurance in force paid for $18,810,000; 
assets, over, $1,350,000. 

Midland Insurance Company of St. 
Paul, Minn., $1,553,000 in 1917, and the 
net assets on December 31, 1917, were 
$588,630. 


Increased Average Premium 
Edward D. Field, superintendent of 


agencies for the National Life of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, writes The Bastern 
Underwriter as follows: 

“Paid for business for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1917, was $27,463,965. 
Our gain in outstanding insurance ex- 
ceeded 1916 and the average premium 
per thousand on new business _ in- 
creased over $3. The increase in the 
average premium on new business in- 
dicates a smaller percentage of term 
insurance to the total written and an 
older average age, due to limitations 
on younger ages caused by the war 
hazard.” 

Western Reserve Life Insurance 
Company wrote $715,000 in 1917. 

The Toledo Travelers Life, of Toledo, 
Ohio, through Arthur D. Main, general 
manager of agencies, sent this state- 
ment to The Eastern Underwriter: 
“1917 was by far the best year from 
the standpoint of production of new 
business the (Company has ever had, 85 
per cent. of which is endowment busi- 
ness. This will consequently give us 
a nice increase in premium as well as 
increase in volume of business.” 

Discusses Lapses 

Secretary J. R. Kruse, of the Cali- 
fornia State Life, of Sacramento, sends 
this statement to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“We beg to advise that our assets 
will exceed $2,500,000. Paid for busi- 
ness for the year, total $7,563,000 as 
against $7,197,000 for the ‘year 1916. 
Insurance in force, $25,221,000. 

“Our business has been very satisfac- 
tory this year, except that we are a 
little disappointed in the amount of 
gain of insurance in force. This is 
due to an increase in lapses on account 
of so many of our policyholders who 
were drafted having replaced their in- 
surance by Government insurance. 
Doubtless ‘you are aware of the fact 
that we have had a war clause in our 
policies for the past three years, and 
our lapses on this account militated 
against us this year, whereas-the com- 


‘years. 


panies who have just recently adopted 
the war clause will not notice the in- 
creased lapses until next year.” 

The Detroit Life’s figures follow: 

New business on the paid for basis, 
$4,175,000; insurance in force Dec. 31, 
1917, $11,765,000; gain in insurance in 
force during 1917, $2,131,000; total pre- 
mium income during 1917, $401,851. 

In 1917 the Connecticut General paid 
for $33,408,398.80 of new life business, 
including revivals and increases. ‘The 
1916 paid for was $26,506,390. The in- 
surance in force on a paid for basis on 
December 31, 1917, was $137,349,393.94. 
On December 31, 1916, it was $113,- 
391,968. 

President Talbot’s Message 

President Talbot, of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual, sent the following telegram to 
the field managers: 

“Greetings and congratulations! Nine- 
teen seventeen objective fully attained. 
Over one hundred forty-two millions in 
force. Net gain six millions three hun- 
dred eighty thousand, largest in thir- 
teen years, showing effect of conserva- 
tion effort. Mortality ratio approxi- 
mately seventy-five, lowest in many 
Fidelity triumphantly enters its 
fortieth year determined to close with 
one hundred fifty millions in force.” 

The Jefferson Standard, of Greens- 
koro’s paid for issue for the year 1917 
will amount to not less than $15,000,- 
000. The Company will gain $10,000,- 
000, showing insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1917, of $60,000,000. 

Mutual Benefit Figures 

The Mutual Benefit has sent the fol- 
lowing statement to the agency force: 

“At this writing the paid for figures 
covering the Company’s business in De- 
cember, 1917, are not ‘yet available. On 
the basis of applications received and 
new policies issued, however, there was 
a decrease in December, 1917, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
1916. It is worthy of note, however, 
that December, 1916, was a phenomenal 
month in point of business production. 


Tenth Annual Statement 


Continental Life Insurance Company 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


December 31, 1917 


ASSETS 
First Mortgages on Real Estate...... Nn ete $1,666,828.80 
BOndS he eee ee oe ee) eee cio Re MOUS. (0500 
Policy Liens within the IRCSOEVes ye tee eee 241,529.18 
(Csi eee er. ee : 568 . 161,308.44 
Ota late. wipeeee. acvendbine Drs OES ee ck $2,578,541.78 
LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve 9 SickND Oita Sita ok ia aa eA .$1,221,164.67 
Reserved for Taxes, etc. os ce HORRORS Saw 5 38,989.80 
Total Liabilities ..... Sic OO OSH BBOS EEE $1,260,154.47 
PADINAL STOCK) can cis 4 os _ $601, 690.00 
SS TLE UE Sean eee soho 3 50.0 OES Ge TOMO OS ipo E 
Assets in excess of Liabilities............ 5 I apksky sal 
4 Nfot | Sy ae ae ee ee xs PRR RNs) 7. . 692,5/8,541.78 
FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS 
Year Income Assets Insurance 
1912 $259,557 $ 522,004 $ 9,232,314 
1917 740,462 2,578,542 18,004,571 


As compared with the business of De- 
cember, 1915, there was an increase in 
December, 1917, both in applications 
received and policies issued. 


Number Amount 

Applications received. 2,889 $12,232,596 
Dec. compared with 

December, 1916..... 1,452 3 433,795 


New policies issued on 
orig. applications. ..*3,219 11,583,853 
Dec. compared with 
December, 1916..... 1,553 2,900,713 
Comparative Record of New Business— 
Year 1917 
Number 
Applications rec..... 


Amount 
41,400 $149,469,910 


INGMOVEr! yr0 1916 10,229,233 
Dees over iyrs1916.- LSet ¢ cscas nels 
New policies issued 
on original applica- 
UIOUSEeiy ano tena cts ss *44.386 133,261,214 
Inc. over ‘yr.-1916. ..... 10,013,714 
DeCmover Wr aLING. w1S00N oe... 
*The issued ‘business includes only 
new policies issued on original appli- 
cations. It does not include paid-up 


policies for reduced amounts issued in 
exchange for surrendered policies, or 
extensions, or convertible term policies 
exchanged. 
Income insur. issued, 
year 1917 (mnew).... 1,855 $13,020,456 
Income insur. issued, 
yeaneLouy (old): .2.; 1,959 


10,462 

OUAMR A: ciated. Sock 3 3,814 $23,488,114 
Inc. over yr. 1916 (tl.) 504 3,762,758 

The Midwest Life, of Lincoln, closed 
its books for the ‘year with approxi- 
mately $10,500,000 of paid for insurance 
in force and admitted assets of $1,000,- 
000. 

The Old Line Bankers’ Life, of Lin- 
coln, paid for over $11,000,000 in 1917. 
Its assets are over $12,600,000. 

The Protective Life, of Birmingham, 
Ala., paid for more than $1,900,000 in 
1917, and has $900,000 assets. 

Will Issue New Child’s Endowment 

The West Coast-San Francisco Life’s 
paid business for 1917 was $8,330,000; 
increase over 1916 figures, $2,680,000; 
estimated admitted assets, $3,650,000. 

“In 1918 we intend to issue a new 
child’s endowment policy based on the 
life of the parent, the premiums ceas- 
ing on the death of the parent and the 
proceeds going to the child at the end 
of the endowment period,” said Presi- 
dent C. O. G. Miller. 

The Fort Worth Life paid 
087,371 in 1917. 


Northwestern Mutual 


M. H. O. Williams, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, said this week: 

“The paid for business for 1917 will 
be approximately $160,000,000 and the 
assets approximately $385,000,000. 

“The Company has announced two 
new forms of policies, a life policy paid 
up at age 65 and an endowment at 65. 

“We have no reason to feel that 1918 
will not show a largely increased busi- 
ness over 1917.” 

Official Home Life Figures 

Final figures of Home Life Insurance 
Company, December 31, 1917: Paid for 
in force December 31, 1916, $133,493,- 
328; issued paid for in 1917, $22,691,130; 
cancelled in 1917, $10,134,319; in force 
December 31, 1917, $146,050,145. 


Missouri State Figures 
The Missouri State Life shows new 
paid business of $45,400,000; revivals 
and increases, ‘$1,750,000; insurance in 
forca, $156,900,000, an increase over 
1916 of $27,800,000. 


,658 


for $2,- 


A. B. Howe, vice-president of the 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. 
Y., when a young man sold F. W. Wool- 
worth, head of the five and ten cent 
store chain, his first bill of goods. At 
that time Mr. Woolworth was doing 
business in a small way in Watertown, 
N. Y. In order to move goods faster 
for his customers Mr. Howe proposed 
having the goods put on counters and 
sold at small prices. This was the 
beginning of the five and ten cent store 
movement, ; 
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Monthly Income and 
How to Sell It 


VIEWS OF A CANADIAN PRODUCER 


A Dollars and Cents Proposition—Safe- 
guarding the Widows’ Insur- 
ance Money 


By E. J. L’ESPERANCE, 

Imperial Life, Montreal 
In the first place, sometimes a man 
says to me, “How do you canvass, how 
do you get prospects?” Caesar’s ghost! 
the easiest thing in the world; go out 
after them.. You see a nice looking 
Inan -with a prosperous looking busi- 
ness; you look around a little and see 
ne has a family. Then go up to him, 
“How do you do, Mr. Thomas; I am 
Mr. L’Esperance, with the Imperial 
Life; I have something I want to show 
you.’ My method is the direct method 
of the man selling shoes, or the coal 
dealer, who wants to sell coal to a 
public institution. He says, “I am sell- 
ing coal; let me show you some coal.” 
The big thing in selling anything at 
all is making the man want it. That 
is very silly, isn’t it? And yet so many 
of us make him so that he doesn’t 
want it. If I were selling dinners, if 
1 were running a cafe, I would try to 
get as big a sale out of every man 
that came into my cafe as I could. 
With that in mind I would serve a 
little appetizer free. Free, sure. He 
would spend more money in my place. 
If less time were taken on ‘Here is 
the dotted line; by Jove you’ve got to 
sign it,’ and more time on “Look at 
this, look how happy this will make 
you, look what this is,” he would fi- 
nally grab you by the elbow and say, 
“Good, where it is?” The psychology 
of this is good. Create the need for 
the goods. The thing sells itself if the 
man wants it badly enough. Schwab 
says, “It is easier to sell a thirty mil- 
lion dollar bond to a man who wants 
it than a piano to a man who doesn’t 
want it.’ Devote your time to mak- 
ing the man want your proposition 

and he will buy it, believe me. 


The Income Contract. 

An income contract is simply the 
usual proposition that we have, that is 
selling a man money for future deliv- 
ery, but it is paid in a different way; 
instead of paying a lump sum we pay 
it over a stated number of years or 
an uncertain number of years. I usu- 
ally sell it for the lifetime of the bene- 
ficiary; while the premium may be 
higher I do not want to have on my 
head the thought that that old lady 
will be without money when she needs 
it most. I will sweat a little longer, 
and it will make a better sale. I al- 
ways say “How would you like to put 
your wife on the pay-roll when yours 
comes off?” Of course, he does, if he 
is a regular man. 


A Dollars and Cents Proposition 

Now, the financial side of this, the 
way in which you can make it look 
good to Mr. Prospect. “Supposing, 
Mr. Thomas, I were to ask you to de- 
posit with me—your age is forty and 
your wife thirty-five—I ask you to de- 
posit $807 a year. I am the Bank of 
Montreal. You have got to save money 
and you are going to put $807 a year 
in our bank. What will we do for you 
for that? If I were to tell you that 
the Bank of Montreal, after you had 
made one deposit of $807, would pay 
your wife $100 a month for her life- 
time, you would say I was crazy. Of 
course, I would be, for the bank can’t 
do it.’ You know, that is immense 
when you get to think of it. $100 a 
month, or $1,200 a year for her life- 
time, and twenty years certain. We 
have got to pay Mr. Man $24,000, that 
is the least we can get out of it for 
him. “You hold our I1.0.U. for $24,000. 
¥urthermore there are dividends com- 
ing with this inasmuch as you have 
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a participating contract with a partici- 
pating company. Based on our divi- 
cdends of last year your wife gets $8,- 
28C of dividends, so in all probability 
we will have to pay $32,280 to Mrs. 
Thomas. Pretty soft, isn’t it? How 
would you like it, Mr. Thomas?” He 
says, of course, he would like it. “Now, 
furthermore, the chances are that if 
you die at the present time your wife 
has an expectation of eight years more 
at the end of twenty years, which means 
$9,600 we have to pay her, plus divi- 
dends of $1,628; so we would have to 
pay her in all $43,508 in all probability, 
if you die tomorrow. Mo you know 
you are not going to die tomorrow? 
hence, if you do not know you are 
not going to die tomorrow, you may 
die tomorrow; and your wife may live 
“« great many years, for a great many 
women on a moderate income outlive 
their expectation after 50. Further- 
more, supposing I were to tell you that 
ai the end of twenty years’ time your 
family are grown up and you do not 
need this any more, since you have 
educated your children and made pro- 
vision for them, suppose I tell you 
we are going to give you back $2,000 
cr $3,000 or $4,600 or '$5,000 out of it. 
You say it can’t be done. We not only 
give you .back that, but supposing I 
say we give you back roughly $16,000, 
all you had paid. You would say we 
were going some, wouldn’t you? That 
js what we are prepared to do, to give 
yeu back all you put in and will have 
been prepared to give you protection 
in the meantime.’ You know, if you 
just get the idea of that fixed in your 
mind, the immensity of that, gentle- 
men, you can sell then some insurance 
and lots of it. 


Sefeguarding the Widows’ Insurance 


Money 

Income insurance is a good thing be- 
cause most wives and most men live 
on a week to week basis. The can- 
ribals used to live on a meal to meal 
liasis; the more civilized we become 
the longer the basis. Isn’t it a nice 
thing to arrange the method of your 
wife receiving money in the same way 
as when you were at home and sup- 
ported her? What reason have you 
to think that she is going to become 
used to a revolutionary method of liv- 
ing? The widow is the shining mark 
for the mining shark; you know that. 
A lot of widows are fleeced out of 
the hard-earned money that some kind, 
self-sacrificing man made provision to 


create for them. That won’t thappen 
to my wife. Why? Because I leave 
her an income. I know as well as 


any man can know just what she will 
get, which is just as much as I can 
arrange for, and how she will get it 
and how long. To me it is a source 
of consolation. I consider it the cruel- 
ty of kindness, gentlemen, for a man 
te bring his family up to a fine stan- 
dard of living and leave them to go 
down, and the human biped that does 
that is not worthy of the name of man 
as we understand it. We know that 
65 per cent. of widows lose all that 
is left within the first five years. Do 
you want your wife to be in the 65 
rer cent.? Even if there were only 2 
per cent., would you want your wife to 
be among the two? Of course, not. 
Why be so blind? We know these 
things are so; why don’t we use that 
knowledge? That is what we are given 
brains for. 


A Few Thoughts About Unearned 
Money 


There are always expensive wants 
ia every life, and some women—and 
we cannot blame them—gratify those 
wants out of the lump sum insurance 
money that is left. The thing that 
keeps you and me from spending all 
we get is that we have to earn it, we 
have to sweat hard. We know what 
it costs to make a dollar. With un- 
earned money there is always a temp- 
tation to squander and to go higher 
and higher. That is the reason a 
great many wealthy men do not like 
to leave much money for the boy. If 
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Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


We don’t contract with poor men. 


We give a new man our attextion until he is 
started. 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us‘ 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


J. C. Humes 


President Secretary 


A Legal Reserve Company 
Are You a Big Producer? Can You Prove It? 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 


Home Office: Fletcher Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, lid. 


Sy; 
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We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President Beaumont, Texas 
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you leave a widow a great sum of money 
that temptation is there. There is also 
the temptation to follow fool advice. 
I feel sad about that. Women get a 
lot of fool advice, and there is a big 
temptation to follow it. I do not wan* 
to take any chances on that myself. 
The intelligent man tries to tie up his 
estate so that it cannot be lost, yet 
you find the reverse done by most men 
who insure their lives. What would 
you think of a man with a nice estate, 
a good business and with full knowl- 
edge of his impending death, who 
would convert it into cash and put it 
in the bank and lay himself down to 
die? We would call ‘him a fool, 
wouldn’t we? 
Ten Dollars a Month Might Be a 
Fortune 


Some men tell me $10 a month is 
not enough. Of course, it is not 
enough. Most men do not put away 
the money they should put away. But, 
gentlemen, $10 received regularly each 
month by a widow, who has no other 
means of support, is a fortune. Things 
are great or small by comparison. Ten 
dollars a month rents a room. If the 
liitle unfortunate widow has a child, 
it is a home for $10 a month. Don’t 
fool yourselves about that $10 a month, 
if you were ever without money and 
you found $10, you would think you 
were in heaven. There are three kinds 
cf income, $10 a month, $50 a month 
and $100 a month. Do you like to 
leave your wife a room income, or a 
flat income, or do you want to leave 
ker in a home? $10, $50 or $100 a 
month. The smaller the amount of 
jiterest on a lump sum left to the 
yidow the higher the security, and the 
more valuable; the higher the security 
the more chances that it can be no- 
sotiated or borrowed on, the more 
temptation to invest it in something 
paying 15 or 20 per cent. 

- Trust Companies and Trustees 

Some men tell me they will leave 
their money in a trust company. Some 
rien are very sincere about that. It’s 
all right, I believe, but he doesn’t 
know my proposition. The revenue 
from trust funds after you consider all 
the various fees, which the trust com- 
pany rightly enacts, and if it invests 
it as the Government specifies, will be 
legs than 4 per cent. In mostly all 
participating policies the yield to the 
widow will be nearer 6 per cent. Does 
be want to lose 2 per cent? Two per 
cent. is a lot of money. You can’t 
icll whether a trustee is going to make 


a mistake; or he may die and then 
you have another trustee. Seriously, 
it is not a good proposition. If a man 


bas any estate that he cannot leave 
in an insurance company IT tell him 
io leave it with a trust company and 
give them carte blanche to invest it 
—that’s the only way the widow can 
be sure of an income. This is busi- 
ness in which no question could enter. 
Morgan left. all his money, with the 
exception of two bequests, in income, 
end I am sure al those people could 
bave had access to the finest kind of 
advice in investing money. He knew. 


Some Safeguards 

Income contracts first sold in 1906; 
millions of income are being sold to- 
dey. Furthermore, Mr. Buyer does not 
mortgage his contract as quickly if he 
thinks of it in terms of life income for 
Mrs. Thomas. He says, “I must not 
borrow on it, it is her $100 a month 
income, and if I borrow she won’t have 
$100 a month.” Furthermore, it brings 
him up to a certain standard of leay- 
ing money, It removes the thought, 
“J am leaving my wife fifteen or twen- 
ty thousand dollars.” It sounds big 
and he likes to mouth the word. At 
& per cent. what is it? It makes him 
think of the thing as it really is. You 
sell him a twenty-five dollar a month 
income this year and next year, and 
you can go back and step that up a 
little. She might get along on $25, but 
you and I would like her to have $50. 
He knows what he earns. It is so 
Gasily figured; you get down to brass 
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tacks. It is a trait of human nature 
jo be heedless of the future. I read 
some time ago of a woman who was 
left $8,000, and the first thing she did 
was to buy a ‘$3,000 automobile. The 
cold, black, dismal future’ is there un- 
less you make it nice and warm and 
bright. On an income contract the lit- 
tle innocent children get the benefit 
directly or indirectly as long as it is 
paid. A widow might marry the wrong 
inan when she remarries, a man that 
might take her money. Ir sne nas an 
income she may give him the first 
ebeque, but I venture, unless she is a 
fool she will not give him the second 
cone, : 
Showing the Goods 

When you show your goods show 
them with some degree of skill. If I 
were going to show a man this thing 
‘picking up a camera) J would not 
rush in and say, ‘Do you want to buy 
a camera?” Of course not. I would 
take it in this way (opening and dis- 
playing camera) and say, “What do 
you think of that? Isn’t that a won- 
der?” Of coure, I would try to stimu- 
late his curiosity and interest. When 
you show your goods, show them in 
an interesting manner. I always car- 
ry a cheque similar to what we pay 
the beneficiary, and say, “How would 


you like Mrs. Jones to get one of 
these?” He says, “What is that?’ and 
1 tell him. 


Beware of Underselling Your Prospect 


When you sell him, sell him enough. 
Some say we overload a man. About 
two years ago I sold a man a five 
thousand dollar policy. I delivered 
him fifty thousand. He said, “I will 
take it, but what is the limit of your 
company?” I said $50,000. He said 
he would have taken $100,000. I said, 
“Tam sorry I cannot take it.” He said, 
“[ won’t take it now.” 
cempany and brought him another fifty 
the next day and said, “I have called 
your bluff.” He said, “I will take it.” 
I met him about three months ago and 
he said, “I can’t buy insurance now.” 
1 said, “I heard about it, old man.” 
Hie said, “You did me a wrong; why 
didn’t you sell me enough?” If more 
men would talk less and underwrite 
tore they would sell more insurance. 
I am a firm believer in a man being 
what he thinks he is going to be. I 
think I am a whirlwind that makes me 
a whirlwind whether you think it or 
not. I believe a lot in that, believing 
a certain thing, then trying to be that 
thing. 

Some Good Ideas With a Few “Dont’s’”’ 


A good idea whenever you talk to a 
ran, igs to have something in your 
hand; it is a great trick in selling. 
There is a lot in meeting a man with 
a pleasantry. It is the same psychol- 
ogy as with the speaker on the plat- 
form. 

Do not talk insurance wherever you 
go. I do not believe in talking to ev- 
ery man. We waste a lot of time and 
believe me, I value my time. I couldn’t 
have sold what I did last year if 1 
were not chary of my time. A man 
who has not the coin cannot talk to 
ine; ‘Mr. Man who has not got the 
money or the health can go right by. 
I think it is a mistake to talk pro- 
miscuously. 'Think about the man you 
want to see and then go and see him. 


From the official publication of the Canada 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 


SINGLE PREMIUM ANNUITIES 

In November the Phoenix Mutua) 
Life receiver $60,000 in single premi- 
ums for life annuity contracts. For 
eleven months of 1917 these single pre- 
miums aggregate $462,000 against $80,- 
(00 received during all of 1916. In 
acdition the ‘Company received in 1917 
$134,500 in single premiums on insur- 
ance contracts. 


The first meeting of agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life was held in 
1867. 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


Founded 1865 


The PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


What do most men fear? 


An insufficient income for 
their wives and children 
if they die, and for their 
own old age if they live. 


WE WILL INSURE THE 
INCOME IN EITHER EVENT. 


Write for Information 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


pe ee 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Gf On The hiring Line With, 


Our /riple Oflion fel cy 


. 
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Massey Wilson-FFres..... i 


JL. Brb/er- Gea Ming Ggencies, 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CERF MEETING AND DINNER 


To be Held at the Hotel Breslin on 
January 28—Officers of Com- 
pany to Talk 


The annual meeting of the L. A. 


Cerf Agency of the Mutual Benefit, 
New York City, will be held at the 
Hotel Breslin on January 28. There 


will be an educational session in the 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


morning from 9 until 12 o’clock fol- 
lowed by another in the afternoon and 
a banquet. 

During the day there will be ad- 


dresses by the various officers of 
the Company, including Vice-President 
Rhodes, Actuary Papps, Superintend- 
ent of Agencies Drew, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agencies Winton, 
Counsel David Kay. Jr., J. Elliott Hall, 
George H. Austin. 
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bstacles Necessary to Growth 
Some That Must Be Met and Overcome by the 
Successful Agent 


By Olin P. Beall, District Manager, Macon, Ga., of 
New England Mutual Life 


(Continued from last week.) 
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We also have the broad field of com- 
pany literature. Every life insurance 
company furnishes its agents with lit- 
erature concerning the company and its 
contracts, and many of them supply 
much excellent information concerning 
life insurance in general. This is espe- 
cially true of the great company we rep- 
resent. From the smallest leaflet to the 
“New England Pilot’—that storehouse 
of information, gem of art, and never- 
failing source of inspiration—every 
piece of literature sent out by our un- 
equalled department of publications is 
designed for the sole purpose of giving 
us field-men the best equipment for our 
work. And how well they succeed every 
agent who makes intelligent use of our 
literature can give ample testimony! 
lf there is any high-class company whose 
agents can complain because the com- 
pany does not furnish them information 
recessary to a proper understanding of 
the goods they have to sell, that com- 
pany is certainly not the New England 
Mutual. 

The man who would learn the difficult 


art of salesmanship can find excellent 
luelps. Never before was so much 
study given to this subject. Books 
on salesmanship, magazines on sales- 
manship are offered on every side. All 
these are helpful, and can be obtained 
at low cost. But the most valuable aid 
to the salesman, and the aid for which 
he does not have to pay a cent, is a 
constant and thorough study of human 
nature. Alexander Pope’s line, “The 
proper study of mankind is Man,” 
might well be changed by us into the 
motto, “The most profitable study for 
life insurance agents is Man.” 


Prejudice Disappears 
Grows 
The obstacles arising from the atti- 
tude of others can also be disposed of 
by the intelligent, determined man. 
Consider the prospect who is prejudiced 
against life insurance—who says he does 
not believe in it. In nine cases out of 
ten, is not this because he does not 
know its advantages? 


When the automobile was first seen 
on our country roads the farmer was 
prejudiced against it, thinking of it 
chiefly as a device for frightening his 
horses. But now that he has seen how 
much help a car can be to himself and 


as Knowledge 


Capable Agents, Desirable Company 


The two most important factors in life underwriting are capability in the Agent 
If the Company provides 
policy for a low net cost, and has a reputation for 'prompt and efficient service, the 
result is contentment, loyalty, and success for the man in the Field, if he is capable. 


and quality in the Company. 


This Company’s record is evidence of the 
quality of the institution. 


Occasionally we have a 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


his neighbors, he has become an en- 
thusiastic motorist. 


So it is with life insurance. Let a 
man see what this wonderful institu- 
tion is doing for the widows and or- 
phans in his neighborhood, and preju- 
dice will melt away. In communities 
that have been worked by unscrupu- 
1ous agents, the melting may take time. 
But absolute truthfulness and honesty 
in the end will win you the confidence 
and help of those who in the beginning 
iooked upon you with suspicion and 
prejudice. 

Interviews with busy men can be se- 
cured by careful preparation. Work out 
a proposition that meets a real need in 
a prosperous man’s life, and he will be 
glad to hear it. Prepare your case so 
that you can present it very briefly, and 
excite his curiosity by some novel 
method of presentation. Once you get 
him interested, he will give all the time 
needed to understand your proposition. 


How to Finance the Business 


The difficulty of financing his grow- 
ing business can be met by the agent 
who is honest and conscientious in his 
daily life and careful in his business 
dealings. Strict attention to his social, 
moral and financial obligations will win 
him the good opinion of those who know 
him, and soon he can find a banker will- 
ing to discount some of his best paper. 
He thus gets a start, and careful hand- 
ling of these matters will make it easy 
for him to get money on the notes he 
takes. By accepting notes from only 
such prospects as are good for their 
obligations, and by giving personal at- 
tention to the collection of collateral 
notes when clients fail to pay the bank 
promptly, the agent can make each loan, 
obtained on the security of his insur- 
ance paper, strengthen his position with 
his banker. If he will religiously meet 
every obligation at the bank the very 
day it matures, and if he will make it 
a point to keep a fair balance to his 
credit in proportion to the amount of 
his loans, the industrious agent will be 
able to secure all the credit necessary 
to a healthy development of his business. 
Hiow to Get the Proper Mental Attitude 


Those obstacles that arise from the 
mental attitude of the agent himself can 
best be overcome by selecting a high 
ideal of service and striving at all times 
to realize that ideal. If he will make 
it the chief aim of his business life to 
be recogr. ed as the life insurance man 
of his »ommuaity—the man pre-eminent 
in knowledge of the business and in the 
rendering of real service—the agent will 


an unexcelled, attractive 
character of its representatives and of the 


General Agency opening 


. come, 
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take the best step possible towards the 
elimination of obstacles of every kind. 


With such a purpose ever before him, 
te will plan far ahead, and will strive 
to make every act contribute its mite 
towards accomplishing the one great 
aim. With every step that he makes 
advancing him steadily toward this 
most desirable goal—do you think he 
will spend much time worrying over 
obstacles? 

Having resolved to be recognized as 
the authority in his community on lifes 
insurance matters, he makes his plans 
to study the subject, until he is fully 
equipped to solve readily the problems 
that are so perplexing to the layman. 
He determines to be honest and con- 
scientious in all his dealings, and to let 
his advice to clients be always what 
is best for their interests. He resolves 
that every business transaction, with no 
exceptions, shall strengthen his positioa 
in the confidence of his fellow citizens. 

Since he cannot become the most re- 
spected and most influential underwriter 
in his community without a large an] 
friendly clientele, and without an in- 
come sufficient to leave his mind free 
from the countless annoyances that 
arise from a depleted bank account, he 
makes up his mind, early in the game, 
that he will write business enough, not 
only to supply him with adequate funds, 
but also to give him a large and ever 
increasing number of friends and 
clients. 


Planning for Big Things 


As a means to this end, he determines 
what he must earn each year in order 
to live comfortably, and put by a fair 
amount for future needs. He then finds 
cut how much business he will have to 
pay for, in crder to get the required in- 
From this he fixes his monthly 
quota of paid-for business, and then, 
estimating declinations and “not-taken”’ 
business, he figures how much insurance 
he must write each week, in order to 
get his quota for the month. He then 
studies his records of interviews, calls, 
and the number and size of applications 
written, that he may ascertain how 
many calls on the average he must 
make every day, to produce the neces- 
sary weekly volume of business. 


Nor will his planning stop here. Be- 
fore starting out each day, he will de- 
cide, as fully as possible with the data 
before him, just what course each inter- 
view shall take. He will schedule each 
day’s work so as to save time and ef- 
fort, by arranging his calls with as little 
distance as possible to travel between 
them, so that each may be made at the 
time most likely to result in a favorable 
interview. 


A Way Over Every Barrier 


Wiith such an ideal constantly before 
him, and with every act planned toward 
accomplishing this one great purpose— 
he is sure to find some way over, under, 
around, or through most of the obstacles 
‘hat arise in his path. And often, the 
very obstacle that seemed so formidable 
will be brushed aside by the sheer, un- 
caunted power of his spirit! 


With such an ideal, fear will vanish. 
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Knowing that he represents “the first 
business in the world,” and feeling that 
he has the purpose and the ability to 
render immeasurable service to the ap- 
plicant and his loved ones—can he fear 
to approach the biggest, the most pres- 
perous man? 


In like manner will doubts as to his 
success in the business disappear. With 
a definite plan worked out to bring him 
to the goal of his ambition, and with 
each day’s work taking him slowly, yet 
steadily and surely, toward the accom- 
plishment of his one great purpose—is 
the agent likely to be perplexed with 
doubts as to his success? Wlil he not 
rather be so filled with enthusiasm over 
the great cause he represents, and with 
interest in watching the development 
of his well laid plans, that his busy mind 
will have literally no room for discour- 
agement or doubt or fear? 


The Power of an Ideal 


So, too, will impatience and careless- 
ness disappear. With his mind ever set 
on the attainment of his high ideal, and 
with every faculty employed in plan- 
ning ways to reach this goal, such things 
13 grumbling, careless dressing, inac- 
curate speech, and thoughtless wasting 
of funds will be banished from his life. 

But why all these changes? Because 
the man who has one great ambition 
and endeavors unfalteringly to attain 
it, will analyze his every act—-yes, his 
every desire—and if one be found in- 
consistent with the attainment of his 
supreme ideal, that act will no longer 
be performed, that desire will be no 
longer entertained. 


Fellow agents, we are in a business 
that requires the overcoming of many 
obstacles before success can be attained. 
But we know that these obstacles are 
not impassable. Hach of us encounters 
some of them every day. Some we meet 
successfully, others best us from time to 
time. We all fall far short of what we 
should be and do. 


But let us fill our minds with a high 
purpose, and work steadily for the at- 
tainment of that purpose. If we do this 
with constancy and industry to the end 
of life, no obstacles, however formidable 
they may be in nature or appearance, 
can prevent our attaining genuine suc- 
cess in our high calling. 


W. F. STILZ WITH UNION CENTRAL 


William F. Stilz, of Portland, has re- 
signed as general agent of the New 
World Life for Western Oregon, to be- 
come Oregon State manager of the 
Union Central Life. He succeeds 
Frank P. Tebbetts who resigned to join 
the colors. Prior to the absorption of 
the Columbia Life & Trust by the New 
World Life, Mr. Stilz was general agent 
for that company for four years, pre- 
vious to which time he was general 
agent for eleven years of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life at Philadelphia and Washing- 
fon, D. C. 


JOINS LIFE PRESIDENTS 
The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia is now a member of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 


44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIES 
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THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 
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New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Personnel of New 
Maryland Assurance 


STRONG LIST OF ‘EXECUTIVES 


Will Issue Broad ‘Range of Policies 
on Non-Participating 


Basis 


Baltimore, Jan. 8—The Maryland As- 
surance Corporation has completed its 
home office organization and will issue 
in addition to forms of accident and 


JOHN T. STONE 


HH. THOMPSON 


RICHARD 


health a broad range of life, limited 
payment life, endowment and term 
forms of insurance on the non-partici- 
pating basis, in addition to the forms of 
accident, health and disability insurance 
originated and widely sold by the Mary- 
land Casualty Company. 


The Officers 
The,officers of the Maryland Assur- 
ance Corporation follow: 


President, John T. Stone; vice-presi- 
dent, F. Highlands Burns; secretary- 
treasurer and actuary, A. G. Portch; 
vice-president and agency director of the 
accident and health insurance depart- 
ment, Richard H. Thompson; agency di- 
rector of the life insurance department, 
Thomas M. Searles; medical director, 
Dr. John W. Abbott; manager of claims. 
F. L. Templeman. 

President Stone of the Assurance 
Corporation, one of the foremost insur- 


ance executives in America, needs no 
introduction. Twenty years ago he 
launched the Maryland Casualty Com- 
rany and has developed it into an un- 
usually large organization ‘with more 
than thirteen hundred salaried em- 
ployes, six thousand agents and assets 
of over thirteen million dollars. 


Vice-President Burns, who is also first 
vice-president of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, has specialized for eighteen 
years as an underwriter of liability, in- 
surance, and has a national reputation 
as one of the pioneers in the workmen’s 
compensation field; he brings to the As- 
surance Corporation a mind trained in 


Fr. H. BURNS 


T. M. SHARLES 


handling the most difficult insurance 


problems. 
Actuary Portch’s Career 


Actuary Portch, who is also secretary- 
treasurer, has had an actuarial experi- 
ence of fifteen years, first in the actu- 
arial department of the Canada Life As- 
surance Company of Toronto, then as 
actuary of the Franklin Life Insurance 
Company of Springfield, Illinois. He is 
president of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, a fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, and associate of the 
Institute of Actuaries of England. 


R. H. Thompson’s Experience 


Vice-President Richard H. Thompson 
of the accident and health insurance de- 
partment began his insurance career 
twenty years ago with the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, was 
next made manager of the burglary in- 
surance department of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, continued in that 
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position for ten years with the remark- 
able average loss ratio of twenty-nine 
per cent. on a steadily increasing busi- 
ness, then served for a time as vice- 
president of the Maryland Trust Com- 


A. G. PORTCH 


F. L. TEMPLEMAN 


DR. JOHN W. ABBOTT 


pany, returned to the Maryland Casualty 
(lompany as fourth vice-president as- 
signed to the accident and health insur- 
ance department, and increased the ac- 
cident and health premium income of 


(Continued on page 9) 


GEORGE W. 


(Now Purely Mutual) 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


MURRAY, 


ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
and are energetic in their methods. 
Good positions are ready for such 
men. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
That most wonderful suc- ily. The taxation of inheritances has 
Sources cess quality for a life i- Passed all reasonable limits. A man 
of surance salesman to pos- of property must pay heavy taxes not 
£5 : only to the State in which he lives, and 
Prospects sess, the ability to intelll- same State laws are drastic, but to 


gently  self-direct one’s 
energy, was forcibly brought out in a 


letter received by the Equitable, of 
Iowa, from General Agent Tessman. 


Some days ago a chart, “Sources 
cf Prospects,” was mailed out to each 
general agent of the Company and in 
the circular letter accompanying it, a 
suggestion was made that the chart 
be framed and hung in the agency 
room. 

“An official of the Company took 
cne of these charts over to a picture 
framer for framing and found he could 
get it framed very neatly for seventy- 
five cents,” says “Equiowa.”’ ‘“Inas- 
much as he was interested in having 
one of these charts framed and hung 
in each agency, he sent out a circular 
letter to the effect that he. would per- 
sonally see to it that a chart similarly 
framed would be sent prepaid to any 
general agent of the company upon a 
remittance of a like sum of only sev- 
enty-five cents. This he thought would 
make it easy for every general agent 
to get one framed. He went on the 
principle that if you make it easy for 
raen to comply a good many will re- 
spond, where the same men would not 
go to the trouble to look up a picture 
framer themselves and get the job 
done. It would require too much ef- 
fort in addition to the expense. HBe- 
sides, some agents are located where 
this work cannot be done handily. 

“The first response was a _ remit- 
tance, but the second reply received 
was the one that so forcibly illustrates 
the qualities of initiative and resource- 
fulness as well. 

‘It is this case which we want to 
recount to you. There is a suggestion 
in it which you could well take to 
yourself and perhaps its repetition 
here may be the means of causing 
scme of you to turn some like inci- 
dent to your own advantage. 

“IT can do no better than to quote 
the reply itself. It shows very clear- 
ly how this successful writer’s mind 
works and the incident is particularly 
interesting, because he made this 
‘Sources of Prospects’ chart itself a 
source of prospect then and there. 

“‘Circular letter November 380 very 
good and I receive it in the same good 
will and spirit as you wrote it, but 
I believe in spending my money Where 
I make it. Just such a little thing as 
this gets business. My frame cost mé 
$1.25 and while I order it I get the 
attention of the boss and the atten- 
tion of the framer and get talking to 
them about the company. My frame 
will be ready Monday and when I get 
it I will get an application for $2,000 
20 Pay. That beats a saving of. fifty 
cents all hollow. Look for $50,000 
from me for December and if I do not 
get it, mark me up as a No Good Pro- 
ducer.’ ”’ 

Cy, eee 


Most of the companies 


Federal are using the inherit- 
Inheritance anc tax argument to 
Tax good effect. Here’s what 


the New York Life says 
on the subject: 

One of the most formidable argu- 
ments for life insurance, not confined 
to men of large estates, is the Federal 
Inheritance Tax. Thousands of busi- 
ness men who have created a moderate 
competence are using this means to 
leave an estate unimpaired to the fam- 


other States if he owns stocks of cor- 
porations chartered under them, and in 
addition, heavy taxes. 

The sum of these inheritance taxes 
is large, but they must be met and met 
in cash. Comparatively few men of 
means keep on hand a supply of money. 
So closely is their cash invested that 
probating usually shows that the great 
bulk of their estates consists of Se- 
curities, real estate, and personal prop- 
erty, none of it readily convertible into 
cash save at a sacrifice that would b3 
great at this paticular time. No mat- 
ter how a man is fixed financially, th2 
only method of meeting and paying the 
debts that accrue at death without sac- 
rificing a part of the estate is by life 


insurance. In that alone is safety. 
* * * 
A letter to a prospect 
Ideal by Louis N. Denniston, 


Coverage of agency instructor of the 
Life Insurance Travelers: ¥ 
To the man who real- 
izes the responsibility which he bears 
to his family, there are four points in 
his estate or in his plans therefor 
which he would like to arrange to have 
cared for beyond any question of doubt: 
1. That every debt which he owes, 
both of a personal and family nature, 
would be paid. (This would include 
expenses of his last illness and burial.) 
2. That the home which he now oc- 
cupies, or one just as good, be assured 
to Mrs. Blank; that is, if he owns his 
home under the usual mortgage ap- 
proximating fifty per cent. of its value, 
this mortgage either be wiped out en- 
tirely or reduced materially; or, if he 
does not own his home, that a sum of 
money be left to purchase a modest 
home—for he knows that one of the 
reasons families are separated is the 
fact that it is impossible to maintain 
a home or get together enough money 
month by month to pay the rent, if 
the home is not owned. 
3. An emergency fund—by which I 
mean that a reasonable sum be deposi- 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


ted to the credit of Mrs. Blank, in a 
Savings bank, to be used at her dis- 
cretion; but he could place upon her 
the moral obligation that it should be 
used solely for emergency, such as 
sudden illness, or. repairs upon the 
heme, and the like. 

These three points take care of what 
might be termed the absolute neces- 
sities of an estate in so far as the im- 
mediate necessities are concerned, but 
not necessarily the most important 
item; for he should leave a sum of 
money in the form of a monthly in- 
come, which will be paid to Mrs. Blank 
so long as she lives—twenty years 
guaranteed. 

From the very frank statement which 
you made me, I judge that a man in 


‘your circumstances should arrange his 


insurance coverage along the above 
lines and in the following amounts: 

1. Debts (approximately) .$1,500 

2. Home (purchase or re- 


duction of mtg.)..... 3,000 
3. Emergency fund...... 2,000 
4: SINCOMG. Sreetactan| <putotciene 100 per mo. 


(Continuous for the life of Mrs. 
Blank, twenty years guaranteed; 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve poles ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 


Business during 1916 was: 
701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


by which I mean that should Mrs. 
Blank die before receiving instal- 
ments for twenty ‘years, the re- 
maining instalments will be paid 
to her heirs or as you may direct, 
or commuted in one cash payment.) 
This would cost you, for the in- 
surance to cover the first three 
items 
For the continuous instalment, 
monthly income, ‘your age 40 
and Mrs. Blank’s age 36...... 


Total, 23... .c0s.2 coe eee $639.22 


In connection with the above propo- 
sition, permit me to suggest for your 
consideration—if not at this time, at 
scme later date—an income proposi- 
tion which would supplement the above 
and arrange to make it possible for 
Mrs. Blank to draw $200 a month for 
the first ten years following your death, 
and $150 for the second ten years; and, 
if she is surviving, $100 a month for 
the remainder of her life. 

Such a part of your estate as ‘you 
create in the form of life insurance is 
free from taxation and the plan of 
distribution of same could not be 
changed by Mrs. Blank unless you gave 
her the option; of course, in the event 
of your doing so, there is a possibility. 
ot the intent of your plan being de- 
feated. 

I am sure ‘you will appreciate, Mr. 
Blank, that the above proposition is 
very properly termed an ideal. cover- 
age, for it takes care of every phase 
of your estate, and on completion of 
such an arrangement you would have 
the great satisfaction of knowing that 
you had done all that is possible to 
provide for the good wife. 

It is not the $5,000 or $10,000 policy 
you are going to take but the $1,000 or 
$2,000 policy you actually have when 
you die that count. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL CHANGE 

T. L. Landress of Brown & Landress, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., district managers of 
the Penn Mutual Life, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the western Tennessee 
agency of the Phoenix Mutual at Chat- 
tanooga, succeeding Chester D. Freeze, 
who has gone to Chicago to become as- 
‘sociated with Jules Giaradin, the man- 
ager of the Company there. Mr. Freeze 
has already taken his position in Chi- 
cago. He was formerly at the home 
office of the Company, was located later 
with the Phoenix Mutual office at Da- 
venport, and later Des Moines. He has 
done excellent work in the field and in 
a supervisory capacity. 
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New England Names 
New General Agents 


F. B. PARKER AT TOPEKA, KAN. 


H. J. McGee at Anderson, S. C.; K. W. 
Yancey at Richmond; H. A. 
Dunbar, Pittsfield 


The New England Mutual Life has 
made a number of important general 
agency appointments. 

Frank B. Parker has been appointed 
general agent for the State of Kansas, 
with headquarters at Topeka. The ap- 
pointment will be effective January 15. 
Mr. Parker was general agent for 
eleven years in the same territory for 
the Connecticut Mutual. He succeeds 
Charles S. Locknane, resigned. 

Change Headquarters 

Horace J. McGee on February 1 will 
become general agent for the State otf 
South Carolina, with headquarters at 
Anderson, S. C. Mr. McGee was form- 
erly a banker and for the past five 
years general agent of the Southeastern 
Life. He succeeds Theodore W. 
Bethea, resigned, of Charleston. In 
eonnection with this appointment Wil- 
liam B. Mitchell was appointed district 
manager of the New England Mutual 
at Charleston, the former State head- 
quarters, and will report through Mr. 
McGee. 

Kemper W. Yancey has been appoint- 
ed general agent, effective February 1. 
for Eastern Virginia, with headquarters 
at. Richmond. Mr. Yancey is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Virginia; is 
prominent in athletics in that State, 
and for the past two years has been 
an agent of the New York Life. 

Succeeds Lieut. Peterson 

This Company has appointed as dis- 
trict manager at Pittsfield, Mass., 
Harry A. Dunbar for the Berkshire 
County territory. He succeeds Lieut. 
fF. A. Peterson, who has been called 
to the colors. Mr. Dunbar is a banker. 


NEW LINE OF POLICIES 


To Be Issued by Western Mutual Life 
—R. M. Messick Now 
General Manager 


The Western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Aberdeen, 'S. D., was or- 
ganized in 1905, and has practically 
lain dormant all this time, simply writ- 
ing such business as came to it vol- 
untarily through its officers and direc- 
tors. All is changed now and about 
future plans R. M. Messick, second vice- 
president and general manager. said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Tt is the intention of the company at 
this time to launch an aggréssive man- 
agement in the future. We are revamp- 
ing the entire proposition. Our new 
tne of policies, which are up-to-date in 
every way, will be ready for the mar- 
ket some time in February, and win 
embody a total and permanent disabil- 
ity and double indemnity clause, all of 
Which we expect to re-insure. Rates 
and values are being furnished by our 
actuary, Dr. J. M. Emery, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. The company is con- 
ducted upon a purely mutual plan, and 
kas heretcfore been on a 3 per cent. 
basis, but we have now adopted a 3% 
per cent. standard. 

“The writer had about fourteen years 
active experience in life insurance 
work, and resigned as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Insurance for the State of 
Montana, to accept the general man- 
agership of this company, believing 
that the company offers an unusual and 
permanent opportunity.” 


EQUITABLE BUILDING EMPLOYES 

Porter Clyde ‘Shannon, of the C. J. 
Edwards Agency of the Equitable, New 
York City, recently closed a group con- 
tract on the employes of the Equita- 
ble Building Corporation, and one on 
the employes of the Okonite Company. 


Women in the 


Business World 


AS SEEN BY HOME LIFE MAN 


Writes His Impressions of Situation 
Under Caption, “Make Way for 
the Ladies” 


Under the caption “Make Way For 
the Ladies” a writer in the publication 
of the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York, signing himself F. P. C., 
writes the following interesting com- 
ments: 


She was young, well groomed, and 
attractive; she had a low, sweet voice 
in which the lilt of exaltation lurked— 


and she came in a quiet, businesslike 
manner, to ask the actuary of the 
Home Life to explain to her some of 
the technicalities of the War Risk In- 
surance bill. He said she glimpsed the 
possibilities and impossibilities of that 
remarkable measure with a keenness of 
insight which was notably absent from 
some men who had questioned him on 
the same subject. 

An agent—if you please. A _ repre- 
sentative of one of the best “old line” 
companies; trained by a prominent gen- 
eral agent who believes in the ability of 
women, and boasts that of the many 
women he has trained as insurance 
agents not one has failed to make good 
—aye, exceedingly good—in her voca- 
tion. This man has personally in- 
structed, trained, and encouraged in 
Life Insurance a large force of women 
agents. They are a recognized factor 
in the field, an unqualified asset to his 
office, and the business they write is 
well placed and stays on the books. 
This Women’s Agency Department is 
no camouflage. At agency meetings the 
women are not only “among those pres- 
ent’; they are interesting speakers, and 
their keen intuitive sense is a distinct 
acquisition in developing plans for the 
betterment of the field service. One 
section of the company’s monthly agency 
magazine, edited by a woman is de- 
voted to the activities of the women 
agents. 

An Agency Asset 

Yet this is an agency asset, a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Field Force, 
which has been taken advantage of by 
only very few of our, General Agents. 

Picture to yourself the Woman Agent, 
a frivol of chiffon and lace, among the 
chastely severe evening coats at our 
Annual Banquet! 

But it will come fellow agents! 
the Moving Finger writes: 

“Make way for.the Ladies!” 

Our clerical departments are daily 
showing added depletion in their ranks 
owing to more frequent vacancies caused 
by enlistment and draft calls. These 
vacancies are being filled by women. 
Captain H. O. Pattison stopped in the 
Home Office recently in uniform—just 
marking time till he’s called to do his 
bit. Other general agents and many of 
their sub-agents are becoming more and 
more engrossed.in National work. The 
number of young men desirable and 
eligible for training as agents is de- 
creasing. Who will take their places? 
Why not make way for the Ladies? 

There are highly intelligent young 
women whose present scope is limited 
t» clerical work—who sigh “there 
is no chance for advancement” or 
lose ambition when they think they 
have “reached the limit’; there are 
college women seeking a_ vocation; 
young married women anxious to in- 
crease an income depleted through 
the enlistment of the chief support 
—all of these are eligible prospects 
for the Field Force. Find them; edu- 
cate them; inspire them with the hu- 
manity of your calling! Opportunity 
is opened in all vocations to women 
by phenomenal conditions; necessity de- 
mands that woman prove themselves 


See, 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


re 


INSURANCE COMP. 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED 1871 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


RICHMOND, 


OLDEST, 
Southern Life 


VIRGINIA 


LARGEST STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 531, 1916: 


ASSCtS ....-ccceeererereeee BOCCDCOOCACHENOOOnC OO Pee vesencececvccescedccncsesocccecs « $14,464,552.23 
Etabilities, Secccccceccacss Solblecelceisescececiouiselse ves cecicicccecccccensevcecccceccees 12,436,717.56 
Capital and? Surplusscs.ccccccicccces soccsccnesececvecsccsicessecscciccecsesesssecece -  2,027,834.67 


Insurance in Force 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Is Paying its Policyholders over......... ac 


Peers esses sar terssesessaee 


Marie clsnichichuitesicsc? ie sieiain als $1,300,600.00 annually 


veienicc cocci ecsecccevccscececcccccs - 118,349,212.00 


18,119,172.50 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


“If You Were In 


His Place’’— 


Would you buy the policy you are offering your prospect? 
Provident agents are successful because they are abso- 
lutely convinced that the policies they offer are exactly 
the policies which under similar conditions they would 


prefer for themselves. 
Write for information. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Founded 1865 


equal to the opportunity. Agents of 
the Home Life, shoulder your respon- 
sibilities; behold the possibilities, and 
Make way for the Ladies! 
Millions of Women Eligible for Life 
Insurance 

Millions of women are eligible for 
life insurance—teachers, clerks, nurses, 
social workers, even lawyers and far- 
mers. Many can take the Government 
insurance under the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bill. Here is a wide field for the 
woman agent among her own sex—but 
it does not limit the boundaries of it. 
She has already proven her ability to 
teach men the benefit of life insurance. 

New York State has increased the re- 
sponsibilities of a large quota of its 
population this fall; it has given the 
vote to women. Classes have been 
formed to teach the women of this 
State the duties as well as advan- 
tages of this franchise. 


Maryland Assurance 
(Continued from page 7) 


that company to more than one and a 
quarter million dollars; this entire pbusi- 
ness has been transferred to the Mary- 
land Assurance Corporation. 

Thomas M. Searles is Agency Director 

Agency Director Thomas M. Searles 
of the life insurance department was 
for years supervisor of agents for the 
general agency of L. D. Drewry, cover- 
ing Ohio, Tennessee, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi for the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company. 

Medical Director Dr. John W. Abbott 
is a graduate of Harvard Medical School. 
His first connection with insurance was 
az medical examiner in New York for 
tke Travelers Insurance Company. He 
was subsequently appointed acting med- 
ical director of the Germania Life In- 
surance Company. He is a member of 
the New York County and State Med- 
ical Societies and a fellow of the 
American Medical Association. 

Manager of Claims F. L. Templeman 


Cusco S O73 


S10, 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


has had eighteen years’ experience with 
the Maryland Casualty Company as 
claim examiner, underwriter, and claim 
manager for the accident and health in- 
surance department, 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 


lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William. Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 


ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 


Secretary. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


THE NEW YORK ADVANCE. 


For the first time in some years an 
advance of rates in fire insurance is ac- 
companied by intelligent publicity. At 
the same time the New York Fire In- 
surance Hxchange made its 10 per cent. 
increase this week a full statement 
was given to the daily papers in ex- 
planation. As a result the situation 
was correctly placed before the New 
York public by all the dailies. 


LIFE MEN AND THE RED CROSS 


Life insurance men are the greatest 
makers of sentiment, says Robert Davis 
of the Red Cross Commission. It is 
natural that as a body the life insur- 
ance men of the country should be 
looked to for substantial aid in carry- 
ing forward the work of the Red Cross. 
They have the means of approach and 
know how to reach the heart. 

Of course, in soliciting aid for the 
Red Cross, one finds that certain propa- 
ganda launched against that institution 
has had some adverse effect. Many per- 
sons suspect that all the money is not 
wisely or properly used. Mr. Davis in his 
address to the Northwestern Mutual 
Life men in New York last week, made 
particular reference to this, and told 
his audience that there is absolutely 
no foundation for the claims of the 
propagandists. He said that the Red 
Cross has no overhead expense, and 
that it gets its rent free. 

In consequence of this, each dollar 
given to the Red Cross amounts to one 
dollar and two cents by the time it 
is actually expended abroad. The 
money contributed goes into the banks 
immediately upon being received and 
begins accumulating interest at once. 


THE SMOOT BILL 

The Smoot bill to recast the income 
and war profits tax feature of the War 
Revenue act is now being~ closely 
siudied by the life insurance compa- 
nies. There is no doubt that the bill 
clarifies the situation. The tax on cor- 
poration incomes is made 8 per cent., 
however. The bill as it affects life in- 
surance will be discussed further in 
The Hastern Underwriter next week, 
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WILL NOT VISIT CAMPS 


A number of prominent life 
insurance men have been in 
Washington since Friday of last 


week in conference with As- 
sistant Secretary Love, of the 
Treasury Department; Commis- 
sioner Nesbit and other officials. 
While it was practically decided 
a fortnight ago that life insur- 
ance men should spend a week 
in the cantonments the latter 
part of January prosecuting the 
campaign among the _ soldiers 
for Government life insurance, 
it has now been decided that 
life men _ shall not visit the 
camps unless they are now in 
the Government service, as are 
Millard W. Mack and a number 
of others. In other words, the 
Government representatives will 
continue to prosecute the cam- 
paign, which is growing more 
successful, as some of the 
camps have grown to be 100 
per cent. camps now so far as 
life insurance is concerned. 


ESM 
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ROYAL ARCANUM TROUBLES 


Boston, Jan. 
Royal Arcanum, a fraternal insurance 
order, was running behind at the rate 
cf $1,000 a day, counter claims that 
the order was solvent and a suggestion 
that a Federal inquiry into its affairs 
might be proper at this time marked 
a hearing in the Federal District Court 
today. The proceedings were on a mo- 
tion of counsel for the order for the 
dismissal of a bill asking for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. 


LINCOLN WITH METROPOLITAN 
Leroy A. Lincoln, of Rumsey & Mor- 
gan, New York lawyers, and formerly 
ccunsel for the New York Insurance 


Department, has been made general 
attorney for the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, continuing as a 
member of the firm. 


Philip L. Spooner, a Madison, Wis., 
capitalist and first insurance commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, died on January 2 


afier a long illness due to creeping 
paralysis, aged 71 years. He was a 
brother of former United States Sen- 
ator John CC. Spooner, now of New 
York City. He was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in tnv 
sixties, and in 1867 engaged in the 
business of fire and life insurance in 
Madison. He continued in this line 
until 1878, when the Legislature creat- 
e¢ the office of insurance commission- 
ei and Mr. Spooner was appointed to 
the position. By appointment and elec- 
tion he held it from April 1, 1878, to 
January 38, 1887. He was mayor of 
Madison in 1880-1881. 


Colonel George M. Paine, formerly 
president of the Wisconsin National 
Life Insurance Company of Oshkosh, 
Wis., died at his home in that city on 
December 29. (He held the presidency 
ef that Company until a few years ago 
when he withdrew because of failing 
sight. He was founder and president 
of the Paine Lumber Company, re- 
puted to be the largest sash and door 
manufacturing company in the world, 
and in this respect and in other ways 
was one of the leading citizens of his 
heme city and one of its greatest bene- 
factors. 


MORRIS MEMBER OF BOARD 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, Effingham B. Morris was elected 
a member of the board. 


9.—Charges that the . 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS 


Lawrence C. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
assistant manager of the Edward A. 
Woods, Inc., general agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance (Society, 
made an amazing record of personal 
production last year, his writings be- 
ing nearly $12,000,000. 

Part of this insurance is group and 


a complete analysis of the insurance 
written by Mr. Woods during the year 
is given below, but this analysis does 
not show, and of necessity could not 
show, that additional volume of life 
insurance which unquestionably has 
teen written indirectly by Lawrence C, 
Woods as a result of the inspiration 
and education which he has imparted 
in written and spoken word to the life 
insurance men of this country. 


The Wastern Underwriter has pre- 
viously related the story of remarka- 
ble life insurance performances of re- 
markable men. All things considered, 
no performance -yet recorded excels 
that of Lawrence C. Woods. The man 
is remarkable too, from the fact that 
here is a type of scholarly man of 
highest intellectual attainments, fore- 
ordained and schooled for just the big 
success as a life underwriter which he 
has achieved. 

Lawrence Woods is what might be 
called a hand-picked life insurance 
agent. His father, Dr. Woods, college 
president, was the first general agent 
of the Equitable in Pittsburgh. His 
father was succeeded as general agent 
by his eldest son, Edward A. Woods, 
famous brother of Lawrence Woods. 
Edward A. Woods was then a boy man- 
ager, but as he grew in power and 
performance aS a general agent, he 
shaped the education and course of 
siudy of his younger brother Lawrence 
to give him something of the great 
analytical ability which he possesses 
and laid the groundwork for that wide 
and sympathetic knowledge which 
Lawrence C. Woods has of general 
topics of interest to all who serve, and 
who try to serve, their fellowman. 

‘Lawrence Woods entered the life in- 
surance business as an agent on his 
graduation from Princeton twenty-five 
years ago, and, incidentally, it might 
be worth knowing that he was chair- 
man of his Princeton class in the mat- 
ter of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Gift made to his Alma Mater. As life 
insurance agent, as assistant manager 
cf the leading life insurance agency 
in the world, as alumnus, as clubman, 
ag civic leader, as staunch friend, Law- 
rence Woods’ virtues all go to the n’th 


degree. He does whatever is set be- 
fore him with a combination of good 
fellowship and intellectual efficiency 
that compels at once love and admira- 
tion. 


Schedule | 
Lives Amount Deposits 
Regular 175/6 $ 778,566 *$€ 91,079.10 
Group 5934 6,920,464 74,272.60 
Total 5961 $7,699,020 $165,351.70 
Schedule II 
Lives Amount Deposits 
Kegular 25 $ 1,122,900 *$158,659.96 
Group 9170 10,354,102 105,372.39 
Total 9195 $11,477,002 $264,032.35 


* Including Single Premium. 


Schedule No. I shows the business 
credited entirely to Mr. Woods on 
which he received the full first year’s 
commission. 

‘Schedule No. If indicates the total 
business in which Mr. Woods had an 
active personal share. In each case 
in this schedule Mr. Woods received 
credit for commissions and business 
from the Equitable Life, although por- 
tions of the individual cases went to 
the individual credit of other agents 
of the Society of the Woods Agency 
Company. In other words, Mr. Woods 
had a personal part in the insuring of 
nearly 9,200 lives for about $11,500,000 
of business with first year’s actual 
paid premiums of over $264,000. 

These totals would run up to ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 of ordinary busi- 
ness and nearly twelve millions in the 
aggregate, including group, if Mr. 
Woods included in his additional $275,- 
000 of corporation insurance which he 
piaced in behalf of other companies 
on a large line in which the Equitable 
had its ful) limit. 

That this is a day of big things, 
actual and relative, is illustrated by 
comparison with the business of the 
Woods Agency at a time Lawrence 
Woods entered the agency. At that 
time the Woods Agency was already 
a big agency and one of the leading 
iife insurance agencies of the world, 
but the total business done by the 
agency then or for any of the first 
five years Lawrence Woods was with 
the agency did not equal the amount 
of business for which Mr. Woods was 
personally responsible during 1917. 

* * * 


Winslow RusSell, agency manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, has been 
given a year’s leave of absence, and is 
with the War Department, Washington, 
assisting Dr. Walter Dill Scott, whose 
tests for army officers are being used 
in all the cantonments. 

* * * 


Dwight W. Sleeper, Boston fire agent, 
centributed a column article to a Bos- 
ton paper last week reviewing auto- 
mobile insurance for the past year. 

* * * 


Mason B. Barret, manager of tue 
American Surety Company’s branch of- 
fice at Louisville, Ky., for more than 
nine years, died on Wednesday morn- 
ing, January 2nd, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Mr. Barret was one of the com- 
pany’s most active managers. His nu- 
merous acquaintances among the insur- 
ance and bonding fraternities wim 
greatly regret his loss both as a friend 
end an associate. 


A CORRECTION 
The marine insurance figures given 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week 
were for 1916 instead of 1917. 


ST. PAUL MAN IN PORTO RICO 
W. J. Sonnen, of the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, is in Porto Rico, 
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New York Harbor 


Conflagration Hazard 


BAD TRANSIT TIE-UP IS CAUSE 


Ship Captain Tells of Storage of In- 
flammable Materials on all 
Shore Fronts 


Storage conditions -on New York’s 
shore fronts constitute a hazard of 
conflagration which has never before 
been equalled in the history of the 
city. Such is the statement of the New 
York “World” in describing transporta- 
tien conditions in its issue of last Sat- 
urday. 

The “World” said: 

“Imminent danger of a conflagration 
at congested points along the harbor 
front worried steamship men yesterday 
more than the continuation of the 

_ freeze-in. Not only has the Fire De- 
partment in mind the possibility of a 
disaster in the crowding of vessels and 
freight in the ice-spacked waters and 
frozen slips, but the Navy Department 
bas made ready to aid with men and 
boats should a blaze start at one of 
the danger points, the chief of which 
ere in South Brooklyn.” 

The “World” also published a state- 
ment from (Captain De Boer, of the 
Dutch steamship Sassenheim, which 
was in part as follows: 

“My vessel is loaded with oil cake 
which I was to take to Holland to feed 
cattle, and it would burn like matches. 
The stern of my ship iis lying against 
the bulkhead of a yard in which. are 
stored 10.000 or more barrels of resin. 
A lumber yard is close by and no end 
of inflammable stores piled all around 
us. Each lighter has a coal stove for 
those aboard, and the slightest care- 
lesseness would start a fire that no hu- 
man hands could cope with until it 
had wrought havoc.” < 


NEWBURGH WATER SUPPLY 

S. Carlisle Goodrich, of Newburgh. 
N. Y., writes to The Eastern Under- 
writer as follows: 

I write to advise you that “the water 
conditions in Newburgh are now again 
normal and the lake level is now above 
the intake pipe, which supplies this 
city. Fifteen million gallons per day 
have been taken from the Catskill 
Agueduct of the New York City sup- 
ply and will continue to be taken un- 
til the lake level is considerably above 
the said intake pipe, making pumping 
unnecessary. The water is now run- 
ning into the city .by gravity and is 
ample for all needs, fire and other- 
wise.” 


o 
ENTERING FOR RE-INSURANCE 


Christiania General With J. M. Wenn- 
strom of Svea, United States 
Manager 


Six hundred thousand dollars ; has 
been brought to this country by the 
Christiania General of Norway prepar- 
atory to its entry to the United (States 
for re-insurance ‘business. J. M. Wenn- 
strom, United States manager for the 


Svea, will also manage the Christiania 
General and he will obtain additional 
space at 100 William Street to accom- 
modate the new entrant. 

The Christiania General is an old 
company, organized in 1846. Its finan- 
cial statement at the close of 1916, 
computed in kroner, follows: Total 
assets, 7,911,159; subscribed capital, 
4,000,000; cash capital, 2,000,000; net 
surplus, excluding capital, 2,194.225. 
The kroner is equivalent to twenty- 
seven cents American. 


SANDBERG IN NEW COMPANY 


Marine Broker and Attorney W. O. 


Badger, Jr., Among Hudson In- 
surance Co.’s Incorporators 


Finn Sandberg, of Finn Sandberg, 

laynes & Lee, marine insurance bro- 
kers at 32 Beaver Street, is one of the 
incorporators of the Hudson Insurance 
Company, .of New York, which will 
transact fire and marine business. He 
was formerly with Wilcox, Peck & 
Hughes. Among the other incorpora- 
tors are William Otis Badger, Jr., coun- 
sel for A. M. Best Co. and other 1n- 
surance interests; Thomas A. Hine 
and C. H. Hine, of Hine’s loss reports, 
and publishers o* the “Insurance Mon- 
itor’ and R. M. Chandor, editor of the 
“Monitor.” 

Mr. Badger said an announcement 
regarding the organization plans of the 
Company would be made at a later 
date. He added that he did not care 
at this time to say who were the real 
interests back of the company, but said 
that Mr. Sandberg would be an active 
factor in it. 


DOW STORES ADJUSTMENTS 

All of the large assured in the Dow 
stores loss, Brooklyn, have accepted 
$1.39 as the price of No. 1 California 
barley, and $1.40 for superior to No. 1. 
A few of the minor interests are stili 
unadjusted. 


Daniel Knecht, of Lower Nazareth, 
Pa., has been elected president of the 
Northampton County Horse Insurance 
Company. 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


OTHO E. LANE 
President 


BERNARD M.CULVER .. ;%¢ 


WILLIAM L. STEELE 
Vice-Presidents 


CHAS. A. LUNG 


WILBUR C. SMITH 
Secretaries 


*“Agents Everywhere’’ 
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FIRE 
TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 
RENTS 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

. EXPLOSION 

FULL WAR COVER 
“ LEASEHOLD 


Use and Occupancy, Profits, 
Commissions — All Form 


William Street, NEW YORK 


11 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 


The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Statement January 1, 1917 
Cash Capital 


Assets a . 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders 


$1,000,000.00 
2,748,832.19 
1,039,977.81 
1,708,854.38 


AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY Co. 


THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Providence, R. I. of New York, N. Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Portsmouth, N. of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Albany, N. Y. 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FRANKLIN FIRE CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN 


Organized 1825 of Philadelphia, Pa. of New York, N. Y. 


K 


K 


REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 
1544 MONTAGUE STREET 


NORWICH UNION COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Norwich, England of Albany, N. Y. 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia, Pa, 


K 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


of London, England 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 


of Portsmouth, N. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc. 1911 


Assets ..........$641,341.77 Assets ......+-..$357,318.58 
Reserve ...... +.» - 280,513.29 Reserve ........- 54,256.92 
Capital ......... 300,000.00 Capital” ....5. 3.2 200,000.00 
Surplus ......... 63,479.83 Surplus ......... 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPER.°™'CED MANAGEMENT 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Losses Pile Up 


SERIOUS CONFLAGRATION HAZARD 


Fifty Per Cent. of Sprinkler Equip- 
ment on Manhattan Island Out 
of Commission 


The principal topic of conversation 
on William Street this week is the 
avalanche of losses on sprinkler leak- 
age. Veteran adjusters say that they 
have never seen anything like it. One 
well-known adjuster told a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter this 
week that he had 125 losses in five 
days, many of which were sprinkler 
leakage. Sprinkler leakage policies as 
a rule are 10 per cent. of the value of 
the stock. Some policies as high as 
$75,000 are written, and, frequently, 
these risks are not re-insured. 

Systems Out of Commission 

In the meantime the condition of the 
sprinkler systems of the city could 
hardly be worse. It is officially stated 
that about 50 per cent. of the systems 
in Manhattan are out of commission, 
laying the city open to a conflagration 
hazard. At intervals the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange has been is- 
suing a list of risks in which water 
has been drained from automatic 
sprinkler systems on account of short- 
age of coal and inability to adequately 
heat premises. One of these lists— 
issued at 4 o’clock on January 3—con- 
sists of three pages of street addresses 
of buildings. 

Instructions to Inspectors 

E. P. Boone, superintendent of the 
Automatic Sprinkler Department of th?2 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
has issued the following memorandum 
for the guidance of inspectors: 

Where sprinkler equipment has been 
drained or is known to be frozen, the 
following precautions should be exer- 
cised in placing the equipment in com- 
mission in order to avoid water dam- 
age and prolonged interruption of pro- 
tection. 

In order to prevent unnecessary an- 
noyance and delay, it is suggested the 
making of repairs be left with the com- 
pany that installed the equipment: 

Have equipment examined by com- 
petent party, pipe system including 
filling and steam pipes for tanks tested 
for ice and leaks, and repairs effected 
where necessary. 

Open all drain valves and remove 
plugs at low points to insure the pip2 
system being properly drained. 

Close all controlling valves and fill 
tanks slowly one at a time. 

Turn water slowly into system one 
fleor at a time, after having closed all 
drain valves and replaced plugs at low 
peints. 

The following day, if no leaks de- 
velop, place air on pressure tanks and 
notify central station company where 
such service obtains to restore alarm 
service. 

Note: The above precautions apply 
to both wet and dry pipe sprinkler 
systems. 

Where sprinklers are in a pendant 
position it may be necessary to remove 
each sprinkler so located in order to 
test for ice, and in doing this, extra 
care must be exercised not to injure 
the sprinklers. Those injured must bs 
replaced with new sprinklers before 
placing equipment in commission. 

Note: Upon request to this office and 


if conditions warrant, such minor por-' 


tions of equipment as stairway and 
elevator shafts, hallways, show win- 
dows, blind attics, pent houses and 
portions under sidewalks where heating 
system has been impaired or is inade- 
quate may remain shut off until March 
15, 1918. 
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Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 


FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


CAN’T ACT AS AGENTS 


Superintendent of Wisconsin to Refuse 
to License National Banks— 
His Reasons 


National banks operating in Wiscon- 
sin cannot act as the agents for fire 
insurance companies. The opinion to 
this effect has been rendered by Attor- 
ney-General Owen, to Insurance Com- 
missioner M. J. ‘Cleary, Jan. 7. A Fed- 
eral law permits National banks in 
cities under 5,000 population to act as 
insurance agents. A State law pro- 
hibits it. 

The attorney-general holds that un- 


der these circumstances and the other- 


circumstances in the laws of Wiscon- 
sin regarding the delivery of insurance 
policies, the Wisconsin statute would 
be controlling. 


SETTLE TRUCK LOSS 


Companies to Pay Beam, Fletcher Cor- 
poration, North Philadelphia, 
$38,800 


‘Charles J. Kirby has settled the loss 
ef the Beam, Fletcher Corporation, 
North Philadelphia, for $38,800. This 
was the loss of ten ‘White motor 
trucks. Cause of the loss was bacx- 
fire. A peculiar feature of the loss was 
that nothing burned but the trucks, 
there being no other loss. 


TAKE GERMAN COMPANY SPACE 


The Niagara Fire Insurance Co. has 
taken the major portion of the floor of 
i123 William Street formerly occupied 
by the Hamburg-Bremen and the Sub- 
urban Fire Insurance Exchange will 
take over that formerly held by the 
Nord-Deutsche. 


ENTERS CUBA 


The Insurance Company of North 
America announced this week that it 
has been licensed in Cuba and that 
risks in that territory might be bound 
in New York City through the broker- 
age department under the management 
of Charles F. Enderly. 


GOOD MOVE BY HEARST 
One of the best things that William 
R. Hearst has done is to start an in- 
surance column in his Boston daily 
paper, and have it run intelligently 
and conscientiously. 


PHILADELPHIA DINNER 
Jones, Launt & Barrett, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, will give a dinner to their 
employes on January 24 at the Hotel 
Adelphia. 


H. L. MARSH WITH BERRY & CO. 
Herbert L. Marsh has become associ- 
ated with John J. Berry & ‘Co. of New- 
ark, N. J. He was formerly with the 
National Surety and will handle the 
bonding business for Berry & ‘Co. 


Fred V. Bruns, of Syracuse, N. Y., is 
sending out a complimentary inventory 
book to business concerns. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


THE YORKSHIR 


Phone: John 2312 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


The “Yorkshire” 


is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not 


heretofore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 


Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers 


Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretary 


Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 


NO. 80 MAYDEN LANE, NEW YORK’ 


New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., U. Ss. 


Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 


stator at aber Foes tt ae ae Willard S. Brown & Co.,. Managers, New York, 


N. CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, 


Greensboro, N. (oe 


SOUTHEASTERN, Dargan & ‘Turner, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and 


MISSISSIPPI, Jas. 


B. Ross, Manage r 


New Orleans, ake PACIFIC COAST, 


ast Ce Johnston, Manager, McClure Kelly and McKee Sherrard, Assistant Man- 


agers, San Francisco, Cal. 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND: SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 


WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


38-40 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 


95 William St., New York 


Representing 
THE GERMANIA FIRE INS. CO. 


For Automobiles 
Special facilities for out-of-town business. 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 


National Lumber Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


: 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Francisco, California 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


EK. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET 


Telephone John 2612 


NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1 Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 
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A Broker’s View of 
Use and Occupancy 


MAKES SUGGESTION ABOUT FORM 


Would Limit Time of Daily Indemnity 
to 150 Days—How Rate 
Would Figure 


One of the most progressive young 
weokers on the (Street has furnished 
The Eastern Underwriter with the fol- 
lowing comments about use and oc- 
cupancy, giving a new rate basis: 

Many timely conferences and dis- 
cussions are now being held with the 
object of revising use and occupancy 
ferms, and for the purpose of chang- 
ing the existing methods of comput- 
ing rates. This class of insurance 
has grown to such proportions dur- 
ing the last few years, that it may 
well engage the attention and careful 
censideration of underwriters and 
brokers. It was to be hoped that the 
efforts of the underwriters would be 
directed toward making the shortest 
eut to the desired object, without mak- 
ing the subject so intricate that it 
would require a tremendous amouut 
of detailed work and study to under- 
siand the forms and rate schedules. 

From information that is available, 
it appears that the new forms will be 
quite .closely patterned after those 
now generally used by most of the 
large offices throughout the country. 
While there may be serious criticism 
cf certain features of these forms, we 
are led to believe that the underwrit- 
ers will give careful consideration to 
the various points and decide upon a 
form with which all of us are more or 
jess familiar, and one which we can 
recommend to our clients. An alter- 
native form, however, should be allow- 
ed at a higher rate. 


Should Not Be Measured By Time 


The proposed method of rate mak- 
ing, however, does not instill in us 
the same degree of optimism. As we 
all know, use and occupancy loss ad- 
justments are based upon “time,” 
either to replace or rebuild or re- 
Sume operations. It has heretofore 
Yeen the practice in making rates, to 


merely name a figure equal to, or a 


slight reduction from, the regularly 
promulgated fire insurance rate apply- 
ing to the contents of the plant in- 
sured. During the last few years, 
however, the underwriters have learn- 
ei—and often to their sorrow—that 
the use and occupancy rates should not 


be measured in any such manner, and: 


that every point in connection with 
each plant must be investigated. For 
instance, it is quite evident that it 


would take a longer time to resume 


Case the use and occupancy 


cperations in a plant that has only 
one power house or vital unit than one 
with several sources of power or op- 
erative units. If machinery can be 
replaced in this country, a risk would 
be more acceptable to an underwriter 
than if the replacement must be made 
trom foreign points. 

The underwriter has found that he 
has been unable to measure his “time” 
at each plant and that in case after 
rate, 
Which was based on the fire rate, 
should, in fact, have very little relation- 
ship to that rate. In order to meet tus 


inconsistency, it is now proposed to 


_ replacements, etc. 


issue a special schedule for use and 
occupancy, which, while still retain- 
ing the fire rating system as a basis, 
will give certain credits and make cer- 
tain charges for favorable or un‘favor- 
able conditions surrounding a plant, 
such, for instance, as were mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph—distribu- 


tion of important working units, pow- 


€r sources, machinery and raw stock 
In order to prop- 
erly apply these charges and credits, 
an inspection is made and the result 
applied to the schedule, the inspec- 
_tor’s judgment, we understand, to play 


na inconsiderable part in the rate ad- 
justment. 


Finds Fault in the System 
The fault in this system is to be 
found in the ever-changing or trans- 
ient conditions applicable to most 
Tiants, particularly in these war times. 


Take, as an instance, the sugar re- 
finers. The testimony before the Spe- 


cial Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee shows that several important 
piants were obliged to close down for 
a time owing to their inability to’ e- 
cure unrefined stock. Subsequently, a 
huge consignment was received or 
arranged -for, from the Louisiana 
growers, so that everything looks rosy 
again. Suppose, however, that a fire 
destroys the raw _ stock which is 
piled high in the warehouses; how 
iong will it take before a _ replace- 
ment can be made and the refinery 
started up again? The refiner himself 
probably has some idea as he must 
have carefully considered that point 
in these days of enemy incendiarism, 
but will he tell all of his trade se 
eretS to the inspector? Other raw 
stocks or machinery may not be avail- 
able today, but next week or next 
month conditions may be changed en- 
tirely, due to the lifting of freight em- 
bargoes, the arrival of steamers with 
much needed goods, or other reasons 
rot necessary to mention. 

After all is not the whole crux of 
the use and occupancy proposition 
from the underwriters’ standpoint— 


“How am I best able to determine in~* 


advance the length of time during 
which I must pay the assured a fixed 
sum per diem?” 


His Solution 

It appears to us that a satisfactory 
sclution of the problem would be to 
make the insured an inspector, al- 
though without his knowledge or con- 
sent. In other words, base the rate 
upon the number of days, or months, 
for which he desires indemnity, as he 
is the one to more correctly estimate 
in advance the facilities at his dis- 
posal for replacing stock and mater- 
jials, as well as buildings. 

But before illustrating the operation 
of this system of rating it would ap- 
pear advisable to make an important 
change in the form now in current use 
namely, to limit the time for which 
the daily indemnity is payable on ac- 
count of any one interruption or dis- 
aster, to 150 days (or six months), us- 
ing this as the basis or average and 
adding or deducting fixed percentages to 
meet the assured’s requirements or de- 
sires for a longer or shorter period. For 
the purpose of computing the premium, 
the policy term can remain, however, 
al. 365 days and the key or basis rate 
could be approximately the same as 
now used—say the average annual fire 
rate on the buildings or 80 per cent. 
of the fire rate on contents. 


An Illustration 


A manufacturer of rubber goods, de- 
siving to take out use and occupancy 
insurance, makes a careful review of 
eonditions at his plant. He finds that 
should his power house be destroyed, 
he could “hook up” to a public power 
siation service almost immediately; 
his machinery can be replaced within 
about three months and a survey of 
the crude rubber market shows a 
plentiful supply. We will say that his 
plant is not a very extensive one, and 
is of fire-proof construction, so that he 
believes his possible use and occu- 
pancy loss will not run beyond four 
months. He would, therefore, agree 
to a limit of the daily indemnity to 
120 days (or four months), for any 
one interruption or disaster and under 
the rating system just outlined, he 
would be entitled to a discount from 
the basic rate (which is based on a 
six months’ time limit) of say 10 per 
cent., or at the rate of 5 per cent. dis- 
count for each month under six. Some 
time later, should he find that the raw 
siock market has become very nar- 
row and he may decide to increase the 
time limit to eight months, or 240 
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days. His policy can be endorsed ac- 
cordingly and his rate would then be 
increased to the basic rate plus 10 
per cent—if he wants it for a year, 
it will be plus 30 per cent. These par- 
ticular percentages are used merely for 
convenience and without any special 
thought as to whether they would 
properly measure the differential in 
time or not. 
Assured Can Protect His Loss 

Thus we find that the assured cat 
properly ‘protect his loss by adjusting 
the per diem limit in hig policy and 
the underwriters are paid an adequate 
rate for the risk, at the same time 
their attention being called to changes 
in the conditions surrounding the 
piant. You will note that the whole 
thing is practically automatic—the as- 
sured fixes the time limit of indem- 
nity, which carries a particular rate; 
later if the time is changed the rate 
is revised accordingly. The assured 
thus becomes the inspector, to a great 
extent, and at the same time the un- 
cGerwriter is kept in touch with gen- 
eral conditions in each industry, ac- 
cording to the extending or reducing 
of the per diem limit. 

As stated at the commencement of 
this article, use and occupancy is 
based on time and the rates should 
therefore be based on time—the as- 
sared requiring an eight months’ li- 
init should pay more than the one re- 
quiring four months. His own self- 
irterest will impel him to reveal to 
the underwriters, by the terms, or 
time limit in his policies, the various 
conditions to be considered. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to criticise in detail the proposed rate 
schedule, which appeared in The 
Eastern Underwriter’s issue of WNo- 
vember 30th, 1917, but to demonstrate 
that it is not elastic enough under 
present conditions. The insurance 
company inspector can continue to re- 
port the physical merits or demerits 
in connection with a plant, but it is 
highly improbable that the average 
inspector is qualified to pass judg- 
ment upon the markets for replacing 
raw stock and machinery. 

Against Intricate Schedule 

The assured ig the one best able to 
judge this element of time and the 
rate should be _ fixed accordingly. 
Let us not adopt an intricate rate 


schedule which will confuse every- 
one and in the end will not be 
workable. The suggested rate-making, 


as outlined herein, attains the object 
in a direct and easily workable meth- 
od, and accomplishes the desired end 
far more accurately than the schedule- 
rating proposed by the underwriters. 
It should therefore be given considera- 
ticn and the adoption of a new sched- 
ule delayed until the subject has had 
a little further investigation in all its 
ramifications. 
How the System Would Work 

Manufacturer desires $1,000 per day 
(s00-day form). Amount of insurance: 
360$1,000=$300,000. Average fire rate 
for plant buildings: 1 per cent. Annual 
premiums for U. & O.: $300,000xX1%= 
$2,000. 

(This rate to carry with it a per diem 
limit of not to exceed 150 days (6 mo.) 
for loss occasioned by any one inter- 
ruption or disaster from perils insured 
against.) 

Table for Increasing or Reducing Per 
Diem Limit (Any One Loss) 


Limit Rate. 
Ie MOTs ees ts Base rate less 25% 
2 RP eyes ode 4 us 2% 
3 fe eae ENO orr 4 as ase, 
4 Bad ita Rots, iia ey 3 ” 10% 
5 fo ear tse ayers ei 0% H Ny + 5% 
6 DE ae hos ahaa <i Base rate 
vi BN A Hee as 1% ‘y " plusiib% 
Shera Peete coterie Siges 39 LL 3 » 10% 
9 RM esckee: viens < a » “15% 
10 SURE Se ear} ee 4: * 20% 
1G eS \eerdearicne Pas iy ¥ 25% 
12 REA ring i i! » 30% 
Note: By this system the amount or 
face of the policy does not change by 


the shifting of the per diem loss limit. 
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N. J. Ways and Means 


Committee Meets 


MANY AGENTS IN ATTENDANCE 


Discuss Social Problems, Including 
State Insurance—Plan for Big 
Annual Meeting 


In response to a call issued by Fred 
J. Cox, of Perth Amboy, N. J., presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents, and chairman of the 
Hxecutive Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, an 
enthusiastic meeting of the Executive 
Committee and the Ways and Means 
Committee of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion, was held on Friday morning, Jan- 


uary 4th, at the Fire Insurance So 
ciety’s rooms in Newark, N. J. 

More than a score of the leading 
agents from all parts of the State at- 
tended, some of them taking twenty- 
four hours to make the trip. Chauncey 
S. S. Miller, the new field secretary of 
the national association, was in atten- 
dance and a comprehensive and speci- 
fic program was discussed and arrange- 
ments made for Mr. Miller to address 
special meetings at twelve county seats 
in New Jersey this month in a big con 
certed drive to increase the member- 
ship of the New Jersey Association and 
the National Association. 


Plan to Fight State Insurance 


The situation with regard to mono- 
polistic State compensation insurance 
was thoroughly discussed and plans 
were made to acquaint the entire in- 
surance fraternity of the State with the 
shortcomings of such monopolistic and 
socialistic measures wherever they have 
been or are being tried in this country, 
and the political, social and economic 
fallacies of the propaganda which is 
heing used insidiously. Plans were 
made for what promises to be the big- 
gest and most enthusiastic annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Association on 
February 14th, winding up with a ban- 
quet that night at the Hotel Robert 
Treat, Newark, N. J., in honor of E. 
M. Allen, president of the National 
Association of Insurance. Agents. Sev- 
eral other speakers of National emin- 
ence will speak and the committee in 
charge, headed by Mr. Cox and Secre- 
tary T. ‘C. Moffatt, of the New Jersey 
State organization, have promised that 
the morning and afternoon business 
meetings and the banquet will include 
the best program ever presented at any 
such an affair. 


FATE OF L. & L. SCHEDULE 


To Be Decided at Meeting of Eastern 
Union—Dean Used in Twenty 
States 


The HEastern Union at its meeting 
this month will take up for considera- 
tion the Larter & Lemmon Schedule. 
No one can predict its fate in advance. 

The Dean schedule is used in twenty 
States, all in the West or Southwest. 
It has recently been adopted in Eng- 
land. 

The L. & L. Schedule is being test- 
ed in a number of cities, including 
Pittsburgh, and its ‘supporters still 
think it the only schedule which will 
make money for the companies. It 
is reported that the members of the 
L. & L. committee of the Eastern 
Union—three of the leading under- 
writers of America—have as_ strong 
faith as ever in the schedule. The 
fourth edition of the L. & L. Schedule 
has just left the press. There are 
several changes in it of importance. 


Schonceit & Blitzer is a new insur- 
ance firm in Perth Amboy, N. J. Both 
members of the firm were formerly with 
J. Kreielsheimer & Sons. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


Some Clauses Used 


by Lloyds, London 


PROFITS PRO RATA CLAUSE 


Warranty, Overrunning, Marine and Av- 
erage Clauses—From Witherby 
Book of Forms 


The following clauses used by Lloyds 
are taken from the very interesting 
kook of marine insurance forms com- 
piled by Witherby & (Co., 15 Nicholas 
Lene, London. All of these clauses 
have been approved by Lloyd’s Under- 
writers’ Fire and Non-Marine Associa- 
tion. 

Profits Insurance (Pro Rata Clause) 


The amount payable hereon for loss 
of profits as above mentioned shall not 
exceed 
Tart of the sum hereby insured for 
each during which 
the said business is entirely stopped 
or suspended. In the event of partial 
stoppage of the business this policy is 
to pay a proportionate amount to be 
ascertained by an assessor to be mu- 
tually agreed upon and shall further 
pay such sums as the assured shall 
necessarily disburse after a fire for in- 
crease in cost of working to continue 
the business during the gaid period of 

consecutive 
calendar months, provided that the to- 
tal liability under this policy in respect 
of any one fire shall not exceed the 
sum which would have been payable 
if the business had been entirely 
stopped by the fire, nor in the aggre. 
gate in respect of all fires the sum in- 
sured, namely, £ 

Provided, that if the sum insured 
shall be less than the sum of the an- 
nual net profit and standing charges of 
tlie business the amount {payable in 
respect of increase in cost of working 
shall be proportionately reduced. 


‘Warranty Clause 


Warranted same gross rate, terms 
and conditions as and to follow the 
settlements of 
Company, and that said Company has, 
during the currency of this policy, at 
least subject only to 
reduction by amount of any loss not re- 
instated on the identical subject mat- 
ter and risk, and in identically the 
same proportion on each separate part 
thereof. 

This policy is subject without notice 
to the same conditions, endorsements, 
assignments and alterations of rates 
ax are or may be assumed in policy 
er policies issued by the above men- 
tioned Company. 


Overrunning Clause 

No claim to attach to this policy for 
damage to any dynamo transformer 
rotor or other working machine or ap- 
paratus for generating altering or util- 
izing electricity used by overrunning 
excessive pressure short circuiting or 
self heating. 


Marine Clause 

This insurance does not cover any 
loss or damage to the property which 
at the time of happening:of such loss 
or damage is insured by or would but 
for the existence of this policy be in- 
sured by any marine policy or policies, 
except in respect of any excess beyond 
the amount which would have been pay- 
able under the marine policy or poli- 
cies had this insurance not been ef- 
fected. ; 

Average Clause 

This policy is subject to the condi- 
tion of average, that is to say, the as- 
sured shall be entitled to recover in re- 
spect of any loss only such proportion 
of the sum assured as the value of the 
property lost bears to the total vatue 
of the property covered by the insur 
ance, 
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CONVERTED WAREHOUSES 


Shortage of Market Exists—Brokers 
Unable to Get Coverage for 
Van Dam Risk 


Constant trouble is being experi- 
enced by brokers in procuring cover- 
age for their clients on merchandise 
located in converted warehouses. The 
companies are exerting their fullest 
capacities to assist valuable brokerage 
connections and in many cases are 
carrying over-lines. 

Brokers particularly complain of be- 
ing unable to secure coverage for the 
Van Dam warehouse, Mariner’s ‘Har- 
bor, Staten Island. Underwriters say 
that there is hardly a brokerage house 
on William Street which has not re- 
ceived orders for coverage at this lo- 
cation. Brokers are inviting sugges- 
tions for the relief of these conditions. 


*& * & 


With Wilcox, Peck & Hughes 

N. C. Rorabaugh, who was special 
agent of the National Insurance (Com- 
pany of Hartford in Pennsylvania (first 
in the Western and then in the Heast- 
ern part of the State), and who later 
went with A. M. Waldron, Philadelphia, 
is now with Wilcox, Peck & Hughes. 


* * * 


Tait Returns to Bale & Snedeker 
Robert Tait, who has been placer 


for Davis, Dorland & Co., resigned this - 


week to return to Bale & Snedeker, 
with which firm he had previously been 
connected as placer. 


* *£ & 


Bagot Placed Frohman Scenery 

The Charles Frohman theatrical 
scenery warehouse burned early this 
week. This business is placed by 
Bagot & Co. 


ok * * 


Cffered Lines at 8% on Cotton Gins 

The recent additional cotton gin fires 
in the South have centered interest in 
that class of business. There are only 
a few companies which have written 
cotton gins and one of the most prom- 
inent recently placed them on its pro- 
hibited list. Brokers this week of- 
fered several lines at 8 per cent. rates. 


* * * 


Cleaves & Jenkins Formed 


R. 8. Cleaves, announcement of whose 
iesignation from the Royal Exchange 
was made in The Hastern Underwriter 
of December 28, has combined with W. 
H. Jenkins in the brokerage firm of 
Cleaves & Jenkins. 


ROY, OHIO. 4 


January 11, 1918 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, 


United States Branch 


92 William Street, New York 


ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


| REINSURANCE 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


January 1, 1917 

$3,329,177.74 

Surplus in United States....  1,478,531.90 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to _ 

inclusive 41,657,814.31 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000 


125th Anniversary 
Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $38,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS OVER $23,000,000 


FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Rent, Leasehold, Tornado, Explosion, 
Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Travelers’ Baggage, Parcel Post 


(6s 


cE 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1848 


¢ Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pe HE A IDS Er iP Eee 
ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES | CLARENCE Av KROUSE@a@One)) - lea sama 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


January 11, 1918 
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Suggests New Stolen 
Automobile Bureau 


ALL COMPANIES TO JOIN 


Nation-Wide Co-Operation in Recover- 
ing Cars Recommended by a 
Student of Conditions 


(By an Observer.) 

One year ago the conference compa- 
nies writing automobile insurance 
adopted a new form eliminating tne 
deductible theft clause and increasing 
the rates. The question of adequate 
yates for automobile fire and _ thett 
seems to be more of a speculative tnan 
an experience rate. At the present 
time we cannot show an experience of 
two years on any one method. Prior 
tc 1917 the companies were writing 
both the deductible and full theft, but 
ail the companies did not adopt the 
same rates. In 1917 most of the com- 
panies adopted the conference policy 
which provided for full theft. Will, 
therefore, the experience of the compa. 
nies reflect the true condition and a 
pure premium that can be used as a 
basis of rates? It would seem that the 
drafters of the automobile fire and 
theft policy intended that the coverage 
of “equipment” should embrace only 
the regular equipment of the car as 
furnished by the manufacturer of the 
ear at the advertised list price, and not 
the additional equipment bought by the 
purchaser of the car or added by the 
selling agent of the cay. Many of the 
companies have not made any effort 
tc differentiate at the time of settling 
of theft losses. It is true that it may 
be a question of law to decide what is 
equipment and additional equipment, 
but the fact remains that a clause has 
been provided and has been made 
known to the public that same can be 
secured and should be secured if this 
coverage is to be embraced in a fire 
and theft policy. Some companies have 
made a stand on such losses while 
others have paid without considering 
the subject, feeling that it was good 
advertising. 

(Can’t Adjust and Underwrite, Too 

When will the companies wake up 
and decide that the adjusting of losses 
cannot be handled in conjunction with 
the underwriting? A loss is a fact and 
should be adjusted upon its basis. 
Companies would not think of allowing 
a $15 man to adjust their fire losses; 
yet how many companies are leaving 
their automobile losses to men of that 
grade? How can they expect to make 
the business pay? It looks as though 
the companies are to blame for many 
of the conditions that exist today. Lack 
of co-operation and.an effort to secure 
business is responsible for the com- 
panies paying more than they are act- 
ually liable for and has educated the 
owners of automobiles to make a claim 
for all they possibly can, irrespective 
of whether their fault was the cause of 
tle accident for which they are making 
a claim. How many of us have heard 
the remark made when an owner’s at- 
tention was called to the fact that he 
was leaving his car at the curb with 
the engine running, “Oh, that’s all 
right, if it is stolen I am insured.” 

Thefts Abnormally High 

Every underwriter feels that some- 
thing must be done to curb the theft 
cf both machines and equipment. Most 
of the thefts are centered in the large 
cities. The police have recovered a 
good number, but the percentage of 
thefts are abnormally large. While a 
great number of cars are recovered, the 
companies are called upon to pay a 
large sum of money for the repair ot 
these same stolen cars, for damage 
done by the thief. Therefore, a ratio 
or the recovered cars cannot be com- 
pared with the number of cars stolen, 
vnless some comparison is made of the 
damage sustained and paid for by the 


companies. Many of the manufacturers 
have adopted special locking devices 
for their cars, yet they are stolen al- 
most with the same frequency as those 
that have no locks at all. Many 
schemes have been suggested whereby 
stolen cars can be traced, but no def- 
inite plan has been adopted with any 
success. 


Should Check Up With State Records 

The writer of this article feels that 
sooner or later a plan must be adopted 
which will necessitate the carding, or 
listing of every automobile and then 
check it up with the State records of 
licensed automobiles in each State. 
That will show any duplicates if there 
be any, and when new licenses are tak- 
en out during the year, they can be 
checked and if a duplication of number 
cr the number of a car reported stolen 
the company that reported the stolen 
car could be immediately advised ana 
the new owner also advised that the 
car is a stolen car. The immediate 
handling of this matter would facilitate 
the tracing of the seller of the car and 
possibly the apprehension of the thief. 
! feel also that it will reduce the mar: 
ket for the stolen car, because if the 
fact is advertised and publicity enough 
given, the public will make inquiry 
about every second-hand car before it 
's purchased especially when it is made 
known that the information can be se- 
cured for the cost of a postal card. 
Sure, it will take money to start such 
a bureau and J do not feel that it 
should be handled by any of the con- 
ferences maintained by the companies, 
but I do think that if the companies 
would subscribe to an independent pbu- 
reau, Managed by a competent man, 
krown to the companies, both the con- 
ference and the non-conference com- 
panies would avail themselves of the 
opportunity presented to reduce their 
taeft loses. The question then is, who 
will start it and who will co-operate? 
Without the advertising I think the 
work can be carried out at an initial 
expense of say $15,000 the first year, 
which would fe considerably reduced 
tne following years inasmuch as the 
paraphernalia would have been secured 
the first year. Thus the cost would 
average about $150 per year, if 100 
companies would join and I feel confi- 
dent that they all would want to, as 
the recovery of one automobile would 
more than pay for the small cost of 
membership. 

(Editor’s note: The above article 
was submitted to us by an insurance 
man who is well known in the insur- 
alce fraternity as an authority on auto- 
mobile underwriting and compiler of in- 
surance statistics. The plan has been 
suggested to many prominent under- 
writers and it is understood that some 
kave signified their readiness to em- 
brace the privilege if it is started.) 


NEW COMPANY UP-STATE 


Business Men Behind Organization of 
Eureka Fire of Syracuse—R. 
B. Smith, Chairman 


The new fire insurance company be- 
ing organized in Syracuse will prob- 
ably be called the Hureka. It will be 
headed by Ray B. Smith, of Smith, 
Hayden & Setright, a law firm. Mr. 
Smith is president of the Syracuse 
Press, Inc., a printing establishment, 
and also president of the Underwriters 
of Syracuse, Inc., an insurance agency. 
He is chairman of the Eureka’s organi- 
zation committee. 

The board of governors, from whom 
the directors will be selected, are 
prominent business men in Syracuse, 
Watertown, Seneca Falls, Middleburg, 
Gloversville, Herkimer, [Ilion, Oneida 
and other towns upiState. Stock is 
peing bought for $15 a share. The 
Central New York ‘Corporation Se- 
curities Company, Inc., of Syracuse, is 
in charge of the sale of the stock. 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America”’ 


The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.ASS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y, 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
; Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
; _ Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F.'\P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


CHAS. H. POST, U. 8. Mgr. 


° 


Suwwrance ; 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in pe pouneryaiiem of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R, EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


64th Annual Statement 


PI SSOES cine cetcle cle cree eseccie ts oo +++ +$0,036,003.01 
ADU Ce Sis ccm eaiesiceieuiecicrecese 2,296,861.95 
Canliall accra cccncae aches’ atin. 500,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ...+........ 250,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders ......... 2,739,141.06 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
_E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent.. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent..... ..--NEW YORK STATE 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, All Cash.....,.... 


Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 


SOLVCMNL OSAlUL SCAN CATO sfalerecis oicteieinisisielosis isleisieisiele/e,cisinielsie(w FAROE +» 9,912,715.84 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims......-.........-e008 e+eeeee 1,878,398.32 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...............sse008 3,743,747.60 
Total assets January 1, 1917............ $17,534,861.76 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary Sy Le 


F. D Layton, Ass’t Sec’y 
Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, a ea 


F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


$5,743,747.60 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1917 


Cash Capital .... 


Net Surplus ... 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,699,322.25 


oo eee eee 


Palmanivs owidule Pa,44 9; dane 


....+--$1,250,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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Discusses Evidence 
in Arson Trials 


VIEWS OF NATIONAL BOARD MAN 


Testimony Showing Motive on Part of 
Defendant—What Constitutes 
Evidence 


F. R. Morgaridge, of “the arson 
squad” of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, recently delivered a 
paper on what constitutes evidence in 
the prosecution for arson. Some in- 
teresting statements made follow: 

If a landlord or reversioner sets fire 
tc his own house, of which another is 
in possession under lease, it is arson, 
for during the lease the house is the 
property of the tenant. 

A barn or stable, usually occupied by 
night by a person lodging therein, and 
se occupied when set fire to, is a 
dwelling house, in a trial for the crime 
of arson. 

A school building, one part of which 
is occupied as a habitation with in- 
terior communication between the two 
parts, is a dwelling house within the 
meaning of the law of arson. 

It is not necessary that the inhabi- 
tants be within the house at the mo- 
ment, for arson may be committed 
while all members are temporary ab- 
sent. 


Burning Need Not be Complete 
Destruction 


The burning need not be complete 
destruction. : 

Where, on a trial for arson, the in- 
dictment charged that the defendant 
set fire to a dwelling house, but it 
turned out in the evidence that he had 
not set fire to the house but to some 
personal property belonging to him- 


self, and no part of the building 
burned, the court said it was not 
arson. 


The burning of one’s own building 
is not a crime under the laws of Ohio 
unless the building is insured. 

The crime of burning to defraud an 
insurance company may be completed 
although the policy of insurance is in- 
valid. > 

An intent to injure an insurance 
company is an essential ingredient. of 
the crime of burning personal property 
as well as buildimgs and by burning 
one’s own property as well as the prop- 
erty of another. 


Motive 


After sufficient proof of the corpus 
delicti has been introduced any sus- 
picious circumstances or fact tending 
to show motive on the part of the ac- 
cused can be introduced. Any state- 
ment of conversation about a fire made 
previous to the time of the fire oc- 
cured can be introduced. A desire to 
leave the locality, an over-stock of 
gcods, unsalable goods, insolvency and 
over-insurance, alJ present themselves 
in this connection. Any circumstance 
relating to the insurance policies just 
previous to the fire, such as additional 
insurance or precautions to safeguard 
the insurance podlicy, or any inquiry 
regarding the validity of the insur 
ance carried, is admissible and can be 
introduced as tending to’show motive 
on the part of the accused. 
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Many Reasons for 
Over-Insurance 


REPLY TO ARKANSAS OFFICIAL 


L. B. Leigh & Co. Say Companies and 
Agents of State Not 
to Blame 


Recently the fire insurance compan- 
ies doing business in Arkansas re- 
ceived from Bruce T. Bullion, Insur- 
ance Commissioner and State Fire 
Marshal of Arkansas, a letter calling 
their attention to a recent decision of 
the Arkansas Supreme Court that the 
burning of one’s own property does not 
constitute the crime of arson, and to 
the further fact that out of the thirty 
fires investigated by the Arkansas 
Marshal’s department eighteen, or 60 
per cent., of them show the property 
to have been insured for more than its 
value. A severe indictment of local 
fire insurance agents for this condition 
was made. 

Leigh & Co.’s Letter 

L. B. Leigh & Co., general agents of 
the Home, Franklin and American Alli¢ 
ance, have written an interesting letter 
to ‘Commissioner Bullion promising 
every co-operation, but putting the re- 
sponsibility for the condition where it 
belongs, which is not upon the should- 
ers of agents or companies. Two in- 
teresting paragraphs of the letter of 
L B. Leigh & Co. follow: 

It is our opinion that the impossibil- 
ity of keeping insurance in proper pro- 
portion to the daily fluctuations of 
merchandise and other personal prop- 
erty is too obvious to warrant discus- 
sion, and we will, accordingly, confine 
our remarks to the insurance of build- 
ings. In the first place, there is no 
way of definitely and finally determin- 
ing the exact value of a building. If 
you should employ half a dozen con- 
tractors to make bids on cost of 
erecting or replacing a building there 
would be a difference of from 25 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. between the high- 
est and the lowest bids. So that it 
appears that if specialists who make 
a business of erecting buildings cannot 
agree as to the cost, it is expecting the 
inypossible of an insurance agent to be 
akle in every single case to determine 
exactly the value of a building and 
then keep that value stable for three 
or five years during the term of the 
pelicy issued on it. As an illustration 
of this, a careful investigation of the 
cost of erecting buildings show a varia- 
tion, during the past three years, of 
from 30 to 75 per cent., according to 
the character of construction. Even 
if the replacement, or new value of a 
building, could be definitely deter- 
mined, which the above shows it can- 
not, there is still the important factor 
of depreciation from use and age. This 
feature varies widely according to the 
construction, occupancy and amount 
of repair put on the building. The 
value of two buildings, exactly alike, 
side by Side, built at the same time, 
could easily vary 50 per cent. at the 
end of ten years, according to the 
amount of repairs and replacements 
put on them. 

There are in Arkansas at least 1,500 
losses annually (not including dam- 
ages of less than $200, where the 
building is not destroyed). We un- 
derstand that four of the eighteen 
cases of over-insurance found by your 
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department were on personal property, 
which we believe every one will agree 
cannot be prevented, leaving fourteen 
on buildings, or less than 1 per cent. 
of the total number of fires. We are 
not prepared to agree with your state- 
ment that these facts “indicate a lax- 
ness on the part of the local agent 
which is truly alarming.” 


PHILLIPS ON ADVANCE 


New York Superintendent Tells What 
He Thinks of It—Action 
not Local 


After the New York Fire Insurance 
exchange had increased rates this week 
Superintendent Phillips made the fol- 
lowing statement to the newspapers: 

“Superintendent of Insurance Phillips 
stated that the action taken by the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange at its 
meeting yesterday increasing the fire in- 
surance rates 10 per cent. throughout 
the jurisdiction of said Exchange mere- 
ly follows like action by certain rating 


associations in other parts of the coun- 
try, and will in the near future mean 
the same proceeding by rating associa- 
tions throughout the United States. 
This action is not local in its character, 
nor has it special application to speci- 
fic risks, but is general as affecting all 
hazards, and is made necessary for the 
stability of the companies in the judg- 
ment of all fire insurance interests by 
the existing conditions due to the war. 
The increase is to remain in force for 
the duration of the war only, and is 
not to be regarded as permanent. 

“The Superintendent: of Insurance as- 
sumes no responsibility for the action of 
the fire underwriters in advancing rates 
beyond recognition of the fact that the 
severe fire losses, increased Federal tax 
burdens and depreciated security hold- 
ings make some action advisable, if 
fire insurance indemnities are to be 
maintained unimpaired. It should be 
understood that the independent inquiry 
into the rating situation conducted by 
the Insurance Department is being con- 
tinued, and that the action taken by 
the Exchange has no relation to such 
inquiry. It may be added that appro- 
priate recommendations will be made at 
the conclusion of the investigation.” 


NORD-DEUTSCHE MEN TAKEN 


J. S. Murdy has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for the Fire & Marine Un- 
derwriters’ Agency of the Automobile 
Insurance Company of Hartford. He 
will have Connecticut, Western Massa- 
chusetts, Eastern and Southern New 
York, with headquarters in Boston. Mr. 
Murdy -was formerly with the Nord- 
Deutsche. Louis H. 'Schwer has been 
appointed State agent in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, with headquarters in Cincinnati. 
He was also with the Nord-Deutsche. 
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RE-LICENSING FOREIGN COM- 
PANIES 

Under the trading with the enemy 
act President Wilson is empowered to 
require that all insurance companies 
not organized under the laws of the 
United States must make formal ap- 
plication for a renewal of license by 
February 1. The papers are being 
handled through the New York Depart- 
ment. British and French companies 
are expected to receive their renewals 
promptly but more time will doubtless 
be taken in the case of companies of 
other countries. The authorities at 
Washington will wish to know who is 
behind these companies regardless of 
where their home offices may be. 


EXAMINING GLOBE & RUTGERS 


The New York Department is mak- 
ing its periodical examination of the 
Globe & Rutgers. It is expected that 
the work of examination will be slow- 
er than usual because of the unusu- 
ally large amount of business the com- 
pany has been doing of late. 


G. E. CULP RETIRES 


G. E. Culp, who has been in the 
insurance business in Lock Haven, Pa., 
for thirty-nine years has retired. For 
many years he was president of the 
Lock Haven Board of Underwriters, and 
was special agent of the Fireman’s 
Fund. A. W. McCormick has purchased 
his agency. 


PRESIDENT LYONS DEAD 


W. ‘H. Lyons, president of the North 
Branch Fire Insurance Company of 
Sunbury and the City Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, dropped dead in 
the dining room of his home there on 
Wednesday. He was sixty-five years 
old. 


Running Faucets 
(Continued from page 1) 


cets run continuously in order that 
their pipes would not freeze. In their 
dilemma the firemen finally managed 
tc get small streams from the river, 
but without much avail. He said the 
stock and machinery was a total loss. 

The loss is in the hands of a com- 
mittee, Eugene La Tourette, chairman. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Consumption Entry 


Bond Is Modified 


MEETS VIEWS OF IMPORT FIRMS 


Original Form Objected to on Ground 
that It Hampered 
Importers 


The Treasury Department has an- 
nounced a modification in the form of 
consumption entry bond which was 
prescribed in T. D. 37246 of June 29, 
1917. The section numbered 3 in T. D. 
37246 read as follows: 

“And if the said principal shall pay 
to the said collector when demanded 
all duties and charges found legally 


- due and unpaid on the final liquidation 


_of said entry, then this obligation shall 


be void, otherwise it shall remain in 
full force and effect.” 
The announcement follows: 


The forms of consumption entry 
bond, single entry (customs Cat. No. 
7551), and consumption entry bond, 
term (customs (Cat. No. 7553), pre- 
seribed in T. D. 37246 of June 29, 1917. 
are hereby amended by the elimination 
of the words “and if the said princi- 
pal shall pay to the said collector when 
demanded all duties and charges found 
tegally due and unpaid on the final 
liquidation of said entry,” so as to 
make the section read “then this obli- 
gation shall be void; otherwise it shall 
remain in full force and effect.” 


Customs officers are hereby author- 
ized, pending the delivery of the amend- 
ead forms, to strike out the sentence 
“end if the said principal shall pay to 
the said collector when demanded all 
duties and charges found legally due 
and unpaid on the final liquidation of 
said entry.” 

In all cases in which any advance is 
inade in value or rate by the apprais- 
ing officers a demand will be made up- 
on the importer for the return of the 
unexamined packages, which demand 
will be in the following form (customs 
Cat. No. 3293): 

An advance in value or rate of duty 
having been made on the merchandise 
covered by entry No....... consump- 
tion entry bond (single entry) No. 
or consumption entry bond 
(.erm), executed ‘by you, demand is 
hereby made for the re-delivery of the 
unexamined packages covered by the 
said entry No. ........ 

Protest by Merchants 


‘Certain New York merchants objected 
to the original form on the ground 
that it entailed an unnecessary hard- 
ship upon importers, in that it was re- 
quired to be in a penal sum double 
the value of the goods imported, con- 
ditioned upon the payment of all du- 
ties and charges found legally due and 
unpaid on the final liquidation of the 
eutry, which condition had heretofore 
not been required in many bonds. 


The merchants voiced their protest 
against the proposed increased obliga- 
tion of the principal and surety as pro- 
vided in the prescribed form of bond. 
They recommended to the Treasury 
Department that if a consolidated form 
cf bond is desired, such form should 
cmit the condition or payment of addi- 
tional duties now covered by paragraph 
8 of the proposed form and should be 
used as to all bonds where such con- 
dition is not expressly authorized or 
required by the statute; and that in 
cases where such condition is required 
or permitted under the statutes, a sep- 
arate form of bond should be used. 


1917 Premiums of 


Baltimore Companies 


LU. S. F. & G.’s GAIN WAS $3,736,000 


Maryland Casualty Company’s Premium 
Income $12,900,000—Fidelity & De- 
posit Shows Large Increase F 


Baltimore, Jan. 5, 1918.—Although 
surety and casualty companies have 
not yet made public their reports for 
1917, preliminary figures obtainable at 
this time indicate that practically all 
of the local companies showed large 
gains in net premiums ag Ccomparea 
with the previous year. 

The net premiums of $14,364,500 rep- 
resent the greatest total ever record- 
ed by the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company. As a matter of 
fact this company did more business 
in nine months of 1917 than it did in 
the whole of 1916. The gain in net 
plemiums over 1916 was $3,736,000. 

The premium income of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company totaled $12,- 
960,000, or an increase of $3,500,000, as 
contrasted with the previous year. The 
surplus to policyholders is now $3,- 
500,000. The Maryland Casualty calls 
attention to the fact that in the twen- 
ty years of its existence, the Company 
has paid more than $37,000,000 in pro- 
viding indemnities to protect the hold- 
ers of its policies and bonds. 

According to figures given by Vice} 
President William Hugh Harris, the 
net premiums of the Fidelity & De- 
pesit derived from its surety, accident, 
burglary, automobile and plate glass in- 
surance business totaled $6,526,941.96, 
which is an increase of $600,000 over 
1916. Mr. Harris explained that the 
losses of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany for the twelve months ended De- 
cember 31, 1917, were about normal as 
compared with previous years. 

Officials of surety companies in this 
city expect to derive substantial bene- 
fit from the advance in rates on many 
lines of insurance. This advance, they 
claim, was made necessary by reason 
of conditions that have been created 
since this country went into the Huro- 
pean war. ‘Supplies which the com- 
fanies must have are costing a great 
deal more than they did in the past, 
and the various companies here have 
been compelled to increase the pay of 
their men in order to keep them, owing 
tou the higher salaries paid in other 
lines of work. Insurance men here 
call attention to the fact that prac- 
tically everything had advanced except 
insurance rates and that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to make the rates 
higher, otherwise the companies would 
face a loss in many lines at the end 
of 1918. 


The Great Western Accident and In- 
surance Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been granted permission to write 
accident and health insurance in Wis- 
consin. The company’s surplus is giv- 
en as $66,950. 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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000, 

2,610,043.62 
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Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
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Conjecture As To Revolutionizing 


Canadian Fund 


MAY NOT PAY COMPENSATION 


Disaster Results—Provisions 
of Act—First Year of 
Operation 


Halifax 


In reply to an inquiry The Eastern 
Underwriter has received the follow- 


ing letter from a prominent Nova 
Scotia insurance firm, W. R. MacInnes 
& Co., concerning the probable result 
of the Halifax disaster upon the gov- 
ernment compensation fund of Canada. 

“The Nova Scotia government has 
no funds to meet claims under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Nine- 
teen seventeen was the first ‘year the 
act was in force. We have not the 
slightest idea what the Nova Scotia 
government intends to do, as under 
the act, widows and children of em- 
ployes who have lost their lives are 
paid a monthly amount; the widows 
for life, and the children until they 
have reached a certain age.” 


Character of Fund 

A Provincial board administers the 
accident fund, and is required to main- 
tain a reserve. Assessed premiums 
are prior claims in case of bankruptcy. 
Benefit payments are exempt from as- 
signment except with the approval of 
the board. 

Disputes are to be settled by the 
ccmpensation board, with limited ap- 
peals to the courts. 


Indemnities Payable 

Burden of payment: Entire cost is 
on the employer. 
Compensation for death. 

(a) Necessary expenses for burial, 
not exceeding $75. 

(b) To a widow or invalid widower, 
$20 a month, and $5 additional for 
each child under 16 years, the total 
not to exceed $40. 

(c) Orphan children under 16 years, 
$10 a month, total not to exceed $40. 

(d) Other dependents, not over $20 
a month to parents and not over $30 
in all, for only such periods as support 
from the deceased might have been 
reasonably expected. If there are both 
total and partial dependents an allot- 
ment may be made between them. No 
earnings in excess of $1,900 a year are 
to be considered in awarding compen- 
sation or assessing premiums. 
Compensation for disability: 

Total disability, 55 per cent. of aver- 
age weekly earnings, during continu- 
ance of disability. Partial disability, 
5b per cent. of the weekly wage loss. 
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General Liability 


NEW YORK PLAN NEARLY READY 


Twenty-six Districts to [Replace Present 
Unwieldy System With 
Only Three 


Work on the plan for redistricting 
the Borough of Manhattan for purposes 
of general liability rating is nearing 
completion. Unless there is a hitch 
in the proceedings an early announce 
ment of the new ratings and classi: 
fications may be expected. 

Last Monday the sub-committee of 
three ‘brought in a report to the com- 
mittee of nine and another meeting 
will be held next Wednesday when 
the committee of nine will most like- 
ly take some definite action on the re- 
port of the sub-committee. 


Change Will Be Radical 
Without adequate experience gen- 
eral liability underwriters in New York 
City have had to get along with a 
system of classifications which is any- 
thing but comprehensive. In Manhat- 
tan there are only three districts, each 
carrying its minimum rate. These dis- 
tricts are so large that they totally 
fail to reflect in their respective classi- 
fications the wide variations of risk 
met with in any one. The new plan 
proposes no less than twenty-six dis- 
tricts and four classifications, which 
will graduate the hazards to a nicety 

hitherto unknown in New York. 


Present District Boundaries 
At present the dividing lines for the 
entire Borough of (Manhattan are 
Broadway and (Fifth Avenue. On the 
Wast Side, district number one ex: 
tends from the Battery to Forty-second 
Sireet. In this district, from the Bat- 
tery to the Brooklyn Bridge, there is 
practically no general liability (apart- 
ments and tenements) business. In 
an area extending from the Brooklyn 
Bridge to Tenth Street lies the worst 
section in the entire borough. On the 
map in the office of Manager Collins 
of the Casualty Insurance Exchange 
this section stands out strikingly as 
the hotbed of fraudulent claims. The 
whole city is charted on this map by 
taeans of various colored pins indicat- 
ing the number of claims per annum 
in each house. The section referred 
tn is now so covered with these pins 
that little of the map itself is visible. 
ihe minimum rate for the whole of 
District No. 1 is $59. This district is 
so large that the particularly bad sec- 
tion referred to occupies but a small 
portion of it, but the yield of claims 
is appalling. Above it and west wu 
‘Third Avenue is a section that is fair- 
sy good but again, just east of Third 
Avenue the trouble begins anew. 
Gramercy Park and other equally 
good sections are embraced in this 
fifty dollar minimum district, which, as 
has been said, is the worst in the 
city. So the insufficiency of the sys- 
tem is apparent and the companies 
have only been awaiting the accumu- 
lation of. sufficient available experi- 
ence to create a comprehensive classi- 
fication. 
Farther Up Town 
From Forty-second ‘Street, east, 
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$43,000 Premium on One Policy 


One of the largest insurance pre- 
miums ever paid for a policy in a de- 


partment store has just been put 
through the New ‘York office of the 
Maryland ‘Casualty Company by Eu- 
gene F. Hord, resident manager. The 
coverage includes workmen’s compen- 
sation, general liability, elevator and 
automobile insurance on Gimbel Bro- 
thers. The total premium on this busi- 
ness is said to have been in excess of 
$43,009. 


* * * 


National’s Generous Offer 

One of the largest bonds ever writ- 
ten for a benevolent institution has 
been executed by the National Surety, 
covering 38,300 chapter ‘treasurers of 
the Red Cross. The total amount is 
$4,500,000. If the anti-rebate law can 
be circumvented the National Surety 
will not charge the Red ‘Cross anything 
for this bond. Two other large fidelity 
bonds, under the same conditions, have 
also been issued by the National Surety 
to the American Red Cross as follows: 
One, for $1,500,000, protects the Red 
‘Cross with respect to money-handling 
officials and employes in the main otf- 
fice at Washington, and also at the 
divisional headquarters in various 
States. The other, for $141,000, pro- 
tects the Red Cross with respect to its 
officials in Europe. 


* * * 


‘Redistricting Committee of Nine 

The committee which has had in 
charge the important work of redis- 
tricting New York City for general 
liability insurance rating is composed 
as follows: General, Preferred, United 
States, Travelers, Fidelity & Casualty, 


Ocean, Employers (Liability, Commer- 
cial Casualty, Aetna. The sub-com- 
mittee is made up of the Travelers, 


Commercial Casualty and the Fidelity 
& Casualty. 5 
i * * * 


Many Bills Examined 

Speaking of the possibilities of a 
lessened amount of insurance legisla- 
ticn, the records of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Publicity Bureau are 
interesting. The number of bills ex- 
amined by the bureau in the last five 
years are as follows: 1913, 3,759; 
1994, 1140: 1915, 3,7382s 1916, 1,145; 
1917, 2,899. The number of these af- 
fecting casualty and surety interests 
were: 1913, 1,805; 1914, 454; 1915, 
1,263; 1916, 484; 1917, 981. The rec- 
erd of casualty and surety bills enact- 


ed is: 1918, 421; 1914, 94; 1915, 280; 
1916, 108; 1917, 269. 
* * * 


Boiler Rates Up 

February 1 the new steam _ boiler 
rates go into effect. The change has 
been made by a renumbering of classi- 
fications and the result is calculated to 
be an advance of approximately eight 
per cent. all round. Boiler rates were 
advanced slightly last July, but the 
rapidly rising cost of material and in- 
spections made another increase abso- 
lutely necessary. With the general 
cutting down in train schedules an- 
other burden is added to the inspec- 
tion end, as it will require still more 
time for inspectors to make their trips. 
The steam boiler writing companies 
put off the advance as long as could 
be reasonably expected. 


Cost Question Up Again 

Increased costs of doing ‘business 
and means for meeting them were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the governing 
committee of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters in 
New York, Thursday of this week. 

* * * 


Officers Re-elected 
All officers and directors were re- 
elected at the ansuwal meeting of the 
Fidelity & Casualty which was held 
January 1. 
* * * 


Contingent Reserve Valuable 


Those casualty companies which have 
been maintaining a liberal contingent 
reserve find it of particular benefit this 
year, with security values as they are 
at present. 

* * * 


May Lose $20,000 

Advices received by the Lloyds Plate 
Glass from its representative at Hali- 
fax are to the effect that the glass 
losses there are heavy and that practi- 
cally every policy the company has 
outstanding there will yield a claim. 
Most all of them will be total losses. 
The company, therefore, may suffer an 
aggregate loss of $20,000. While this 
is a particularly large loss for one com- 
pany to suffer in one disaster, the 
Lloyds Plate Glass is in strong finan- 
cial position to meet all claims made 


upon it. Its last annual statement 
showed surplus including capital of 
$505,137. 

* * * 


Ekern to Address Builders’ Mutual 


The Master Builders’ Association of 
Wisconsin, which operates the Build- 
ers’ Limited Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin, devoted to 
workmen’s compensation business, will 
lold its sixth annual State convention 
at Watertown, Wis., January 10-12. The 
workmen’s compensation law will be 
a principal discussion topic, with a 
speaker to be announced later. Her- 
man L. Ekern, former State insurance 
commissioner, will speak on ‘‘Building 
an Insurance Company,” and Dr. F. §. 
Meade, of Madison, medical director of 
tne Builders’ Limited Mutual, will speak 
on ‘Accidents, from a Medical Stand- 
point.” O. H. Ulbright, 249 Twenty- 
cighth Street, Milwaukee, is secretary 
of the association. 

* * * 
Peter Epes Honored 

Peter Epes, agency manager of the 
Georgia Casualty, was given a silver 
service in honor of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his wedding. T. W. 
Hooks also presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Epes with a silver tray and announced 
that the heads of departments and the 
officers were invited to be, his guests 
at a dinner in honor of Mr. Epes at 
the Hotel Lanier January 4. 

* * * 
American Surety Meeting 


Stockholders of the American Surety 
held their annual meeting January 8 
and re-elected the following trustees 
whose terms ot office expire in 1920: 
Charles H. Allen, Newcomb Carlton, E. 
F. (Carry, James B. Duke, W. N. Dyk- 
man, Daniel Guggenheim, A. J. Hemp- 
hill, Andrew Mills, Seward Prosser, 
Simon W. Rosendale, John Sherwin, 
Robert S. Sloan, Valentine P. Snyder, 
Theodore N. Vail, L. A. Watres, Albert 
H. Wiggin, Bronson Winthrop. 


LIMITED LINES DROPPED 


Great Eastern Casualty Gives Up this 


Feature of Accident 
Business 
The Great Eastern Casualty has 


made the following statement regard- 
ing an important change in its busi- 
ness policy: 

“The Great Eastern Casualty is dis- 
continuing its limited accident and 
health department. The company’s 
plans have always provided for the 
building up of a large volume of com- 
mercial and monthly payment accideur 
and health business, and finding that 
the limited lines interfered to con- 
siderable extent with that idea, notwith- 
standing the fact that its limited lines 
produced a large volume of premiums, 
the management feels that the wel- 
fare of the company can be better 
served by its discontinuance.” 
Revolutionizing 


STATE FUND IN TROUBLE 


Auditor General of Pennsylvania Says 
Deficit is Likely to 
Exist 


William J. Roney, manager of the 
Pennsylvania State Insurance Fund has 
advised Auditor General Snyder that 
he will decline to allow an audit of the 
Fund’s books. There is a controversy 
on over the hiring of nine extra clerks 
to care for year-end renewals and their 
salaries have been withheld by the 
attorney general. 

The State Fund recently declared a 
dividend of more than $100,000, or 


about 15 per cent. This was done 
when, it is alleged, the fund officials 
told the legislature that it would not 
declare a dividend if it were not self 
sustaining. The legislature of 1915 ap- 
propriated $300,000 for the Fund's 
maintenance, and the session of 1917, 
$200,000 more, and it is asserted that 
the greater portion of this is now spent. 
Mr. Snyder says an audit is necessary 
to determine whether or not the Fund 
can be made self-sustaining. He says 
a deficit will exist at the end of the 
appropriation period, and estimates that 
it will amount to $60,000. His only 
purpose, he says, in demanding an 
audit is to protect the people of the 
State, and adds that in order to carry 
this purpose into effect his department 
will insist on a reduction in the pay- 
roll and other expenditures and a 
closer inspection of the management. 


New Publication by Hine’s 

‘C. C. Hine’s Sons Company of 100 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, has begun the 
publication of the ‘“‘Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law Journal’ which should prove 
a valuable addition to casualty insurance 
liierature. This is a monthly publication 
containing the current decisions of all 
the courts relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation. It will be to those inter- 
ested in workmen’s compensation cases 
what the “Insurance Law Journal” is to 
those interested in insurance cases. 
The plan and scope will be identica., 
except that the index, instead of being 
a scientific law-index, will be an alpha- 
betical, cross-reference index of the 
law and the fact combined, making for 
easy access. The subscription price is 
$10 per annum. 

* * * 


Gained $2,500,000 

An inerease of $2,500,000 in net pre- 
miums written was made by the Fidelity 
& Casualty last year over 1916, when 
the writings were $10,359,410. 

* * * 

You can pass into the temple of 
honor only through the temple of vir- 
tue, says “Bankers’ Life Bulletin.” 


POOL IN ABEYANCE 


No Definite Plan for Carrying Haz- 
ardous Compensation 
Lines 


Conferences are being held this week 
in an effort to formulate a working plan 
by which a pool may be formed to han- 
dle extra hazardous compensation lines. 


The subject is being approached from 
two angles. The companies associated 
in the present Coal Mine Pool, are en- 
deavoring to reach an understanding, 
while another group of companies which 
includes some which are already in the 
coal pool are following a somewhat dif- 
ferent angle. So far nothing definite 
has been formulated. 


REAL ESTATE DEALER SUES 


Blinded by Dynamite Explosion—Super- 
intendent Cleary to Be Witness 
Against Insurance Company 


Suit against an insurance company 
has been begun by Albert L. Williams, 
a Madison, Wis., realty man, to recover ~ 
damages. Williams claimed to have 
been blinded by a dynamite explosion, 
October 15, 1916. 


The company maintains that Williams 
was insured as a real estate dealer and 
sustained injuries while in other em- 
ployment. The suit promises to be in- 
teresting inasmuch as the plaintiff al- 
leges that the insurance company did 
not comply with the Wisconsin laws 
relating to the printing in bold face 
type of any exceptions to the general 
text of the policy. 

It is understood that State Insurance 
‘Commissioner M. J. Cleary will be one 
of the witnesses for the plaintiff. Wil- 
liams sues for $1,300.50, which he 
claims is due him under the $25 per 
week benefit for total disablement. 


CHOSEN NEW JERSEY SPECIAL 


Raymond S. Van Houten has been 
appointed New Jersey special agent for 
the Royal Indemnity, with headquarters 
in Newark. He was formerly with the 
Travelers. 


Revolutionizing 
General Liability 
(Continued from page 17) 


tte Harlem River is District No. 2. 
Here the minimum is $40 and as a 
whole the district is pretty good until 
one gets far up town into the Italian 
quarter. Here the pins on the map be- 
gin to show again like a young forest 
eipringing up. , 

On the entire West Side, from the 
Battery to Harlem, there is but one 
district, number 3. It follows that while 
the minimum for this district is but 
$20 there are many gradations of risk 
embraced in that wide territory. In 
fact, some sections are just as bad as 
the thickly populated section on the 
lower Hast Side. For example, there 
is the Greek and Syrian quarter, run- 
ning south from Cedar Street, anything 
but a good section, such as is entitled 
to a minimum of $20. Going nortn 
cne comes to the Tenderloin, a large 
section, evidently not entitled to any 
such minimum. A little farther north 
and west is that smaller area long 
known as Hell’s Kitchen and Gas 
House District. All these sections are 
shown on tke map in unmistakable evi- 
dence of the hazards involved, together 
with numerous gradations in between. 

The actuarial division of the Insur- 
ance Department has taken a lively 
interest in this re-classifying and re- 
rating and is still contributing its share 
in the work. When all the details of 
the Manhattan situation are ironed 
cut, the other Boroughs will be taken 
up one at a time, 


ee 
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Manager Rausch of 
the sprinkler leak- 
age department of 
the Maryland Casu- 


Large Sprinkler 
Losses 
Expected 
alty, has issued a 
bulletin requesting sprinkler leakage 
policyholders, general agents and local 
agents to co-operate with his inspec- 
tors in exercising the greatest possible 
care to prevent sprinkler leakage losses 
caused by freezing. If the difficulty in 
getting coal has the effect of making 
property owners tend to unduly skimp 
the heating of their buildings, there 
will very certainly be a repetition of 
last year’s widespread water losses due 
to frozen sprinkler pipes. And if there 
is any such exceedingly expensive total 
of sprinkler leakage losses, then sprink- 
ler leakage insurance will have to cost 
must more than the present price of 
this protection. 


During the four months of last wint- 
el from the first of December to the 
end of March, insurance companies 
paid, under sprinkler leakage policies, 
the sum of $350,000 on account of water 
losses caused ‘by freezing. But in spite 
of that the rates for sprinkler leakage 
insurance have not advanced—not yet. 
However, if the experience of this 
winter proves to be as bad in that re- 
spect as the record of last year, under- 
writers will either have to discontinue 
the sale of this protection, or else 
considerably increase the premiums 


' charged for it. 


On the other hand, persistent careful- 
ness can solve the problem to every- 
one’s satisfaction, by keeping the 
losses from freezing down to a reason- 
able figure. And the kind of care 
needed to accomplish this will not be 
a tax upon anyone. 

* * * 


One thing is certain, 


Rate Advance says “The Standard 
Up to ‘Cog,” speaking of ac- 
Agents cident and health 


rates. Enough money 
must be collected to run the business 
or that business must stop. This ad- 
yance must be put upon a scientific 
basis and reduced to efficiency. That 
ean be done. This is a serious situa- 
tion and what we say here is the plain, 
unvarnished truth. Something must be 
done and'‘in the last analysis you, the 
agents, must do it. If rates are to be 
raised either by change of manual or 
an added per cent. to each case you 
are the fellows who must do the collect- 
ing. The burden will fall upon you to 
do a lot of the work. Year by ‘year the 
loss ratio has been going up—each year 
has seen an added burden in taxation— 
every year the cost of clerk hire has 
gone up—every year the railroads and 
the hotels have added just a little to 
the old-time cost and so we have 
climbed to the point where we must 
turn and look back to the level of 
safety and determine how we can again 
return to that point surely, safely and 
quickly. At the beginning of the new 
year, this is our problem. Let us face 
it bravely and honestly and together 


solve the difficult situation. 


* * * 
Manager Brown, of the 
Soliciting Guernsey-Newton Com- 
School pany, Spokane, agents for 
Teachers the Maryland Casualty, 


classifies his prospects and 
goes after them systematically. Here 
is the letter he sends to teachers, soli- 
citing disability insurance: 

“You, in organized education, prepare 
people for ‘getting there’ when on their 
feet. 

“We, in organized insurance, prepare 
people for ‘getting there’ when on their 
backs. 

“The Maryland Casualty Company, 
through this office, emphasizes to you, 
right now, that, as a leader of education 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


THE EASTERN 


here, your personality and your income 
are too vital for you to carry when this 
Company will carry the same risk for 
one-half of one \per cent. 

“Remember, the school board pays 
your salary when ‘you are strong in 
body and mind. 

“Remember, the Maryland Casualty 
Company pays your salary when you 
are weak in body and mind from acci- 
dent or disease. 

“Remember, for $36 a year, you May 
be housed and clothed; with $100 a 
month for four years for total disabil- 
ity from accident, and $100 a month for 
one year for total disability from di- 
sease; and one-half of these sums for 
six months for partial disability. 

“And remember that plus the month- 
ly indemnity you receive $5,000 if death 
comes from accidental causes; doubling 
to $10,000 for accidents of travel or on 
elevators, and all this for $3 a month.” 

* * * 
If the policy is prop- 

Unreasonable erly explained and the 

Promises prospect told of con- 

of Agents ditions affecting the 
adjustment of claims 

before he signs the application, no dis- 
trict manager representing a clean-cut 
eompany will ever experience any hard- 
ships in building up a profitable busi- 
ness in accident and health insurance. 
My experience in this business has prov- 
ec to me that the most degrading part 
of our profession is the breaking of the 
exaggerated and unreasonable promises 
of an agent. Your duty as a district 
manager or an agent when you are 
asked a question pertaining to any part 
of the policy or the rulings of the com- 
pany, is to answer it truthfully. You 
will find there is nothing so essential 
in your work as telling the truth and 
then standing back of everything you 
have promised. Be sure to promise 
only what-you can live up to. Back up 
honest and fearless methods with work 
—the same number of hours any other 
position would require, and you will 
lave no complaint to make about re- 


sults—C. D. Nolan, Massachusetts 
Bonding. 
* * 2 
An agent in one of the 
Get After Northern States is writ- 
the ing a lot of business by 
Cranks following a unique plan. 


When he walks down the 
street he carefully scrutinizes each 
automobile at the curb. When he sees 
one with a crank he waits for the own- 
er—and insures him. No man can af- 
ford to drive a car without a self-start- 
er—unless he carries an accident pol- 
icy, so that the man who starts his car 
with his strong right arm needs only 
to have his attention called to the 
hazard to become an immediate and 
favorable prospect. Ask him how he 
feels when he is thoroughly chilled. 
His engine apparently feels just the 
seme way. It does not want to move 
quickly at first, then it changes its 
mind and moves too quickly—with dis- 
astrous results in the way of bruises, 
fractured arms and wrists.—‘Coordi- 
nator.” 

* * * 


Harold EH. Apt, of 


Liberty Loan Hammond, Indiana, 
no primarily a life in- 
Obstacle surance agent, is find- 


ing time to write some 
monthly payment health and accident 
business for the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and reported twenty-three applica- 
tions one month. Where some agents 
might have been discouraged on ac- 
count of the second Liberty Loan, Mr. 
Apt turned this to his advantage. He 
writes to his company as follows: 
“The Liberty Loan does not in any 
sense hurt business but on the con- 
trary stimulates it. By making a list 
of bond purchasers and calling upon 
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General Manager 
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Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


them I came into contact with men 
who otherwise I would never have 
heard of. With their added obliga- 
tions on account of their Liberty Bond 
purchase I found many of them to be 
first-class prospects for additional ac- 
cident insurance. With a past Liberty 
Loan as a spur and the prospect of 
another soon, there should not be an 
agent in the field who can not increase 
his business by at least one-third.” 
* * * 


The practice of using rec- 


Planto ommendations to gain fa- 
Get More vorable attention is so 
Agents old that “the memory of 
man runneth not to the 

contrary.” Their value is being prov- 


en daily by agents who obtain “thank 
you” letters and names of prospects 
from satisfied claimants. But agents 
who stop there fall short of obtaining 
the last ounce of benefit from each 
satisfactory claim payment. If the pol- 
icyholder ig pleased with the service, 
and wants his friends to enjoy the 
company’s protection, show him how 
easy it is to obtain their applications 
himself. Seventy-five per cent. of all 
satisfied claimants are first-class agen- 
cy prospects. They have had good 
and sufficient proof of the practical 
value of income protection and are en- 
thusiastic about it. With a little per- 
suasion many of them will seize the 
coportunity to turn their spare time 
into dollars. Try this the next time 
you deliver a claim check—and you 
will keep it up. Mave ten or more 
policyholders qualified to write busi- 
ress in their spare time. They will 
enjoy the policy fees, you want the 
commissions and—we want the busi- 
ness.—‘Coordinator.” 


A. L. ADAMS RESIGNS 
Allison L. Adams has resigned as 
superintendent of the surety depart- 
ment of The Gauvin Agency. Mr. 
Adams has not announced his future 
plans. 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,526,022.81 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. .. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Lid. 


OF LONDON, 


19 


GEORGIA 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ags’t See. 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
58S JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New Englan 


ENGLAND 


Service Counts 


Our Metropolitan District 
is managed by 
Service Men 
who 
Insure Service 


on 


Accident and Health, Automobile | 
Workmen’s Compensation and 
General Liability 
Coverage 


CONTINENTAL CASURLTY C> 


J.N. S. BREWSTER & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 
55 LIBERTY STREET 
*Phone Cortlandt 8730 NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 


OF 
NEW YORK 


100 BROADWAY 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


B. S. Walsh, Inc., Philadelphia 
B. S. Walsh, Incorporated, Philadel- 
vhia, has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital to conduct an insurance 
and brokerage business. A. S. Wright, 
M. L. Rogers and L. BH. Aare, of Phila- 
delphia, are the incorporators. 
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The Columbian National Life 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 
Think a minute—then write 
WM. H. MASTIN FRANK D. LOMBAR 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES 
(West of the Mississippi). (East of the Mississippi). 
SYMES BUILDING 77 FRANKLIN STREET 
DENVER, COLO. BOSTON, MASS. 


DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so 
that you will not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating 
your Life insurance contract. 


Owing to the large demand sor extra copies 
of the 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Announrement 
| SALESMANSHIP 


edition of The Eastern Underwriter, issued 


September 21, 1917, an 
EXTRA EDITION 


of that number has been published 


desiring to secure copies for distribution 
among their Agents can do so by wiring or 
writing ‘The Eastern Underwriter, 105 
William St., New York, the number required. 


Price Twenty-five cents per copy. 


| 
Life Insurance Companies and General Agents 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


January 11, 1918 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 

1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 


amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE OHIO MILLERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Net Cash Assets................ $1,147,802 
Net Cash Surplus................ 505,213 
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STOCK POLICIES ONLY 


BUSINESS SOLICITED FROM 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash ste Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 


Surplus, .. - - 5,460,745.59 
Losses Paid by Citenee Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - - - - - 1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 

amo T-ondon 
A> Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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LIMITS FIFTEEN 
DAY PRIVILEGE 


New York Exchange Acts on Discon- 
tinuance of Sprinkler Equipment 
—618 Disabled Here 


RISKS MUST BE _ RE-RATED 


Hundreds of Buildings Carrying Low 
Rate Now Written at 10 Per Cent. 
Advance on Unprotected Basis 


The privilege granted by the New 
York Fire Insurance (Exchange on 
January 3 for fifteen days’ interrup- 
tion of sprinkler protection by en- 
dorsement was limited at the meeting 
of the Exchange on Monday by a reso- 
lution forbidding the granting of ex- 
tensions of the privilege. The reso- 
lution also provided for the re-rating 
of all risks, where protection is not 
resumed at the expiration of the fif 
teen days, on an unprotected basis, 
which includes the 10 per cent. ad- 
vance. 


The New York Situation 


Justification of this action of the 
companies is seen in the bulletin is- 
sued by the Exchange on Tuesday 
showing the inspection of 618 risks 
where sprinkler protection has been 
temporarily out of order. The Ex- 
change reports in this bulletin that 
in the case of 141 of these risks, pro- 
tection will be suspended indefinitely 
because of breaks due to freezing, etc., 
136 are victims of the coal shortage; 
in 293 instances the water in pipes 
er tanks was frozen at 1 o’clock on 
‘Saturday, in 88 cases sections of the 
system were disconnected, and there 
were only 48 in which the protection 
had been restored, discontinuance of 
Which had been noted in previous bul- 
letins. 
Unprotected Class 


The attitude of the underwriters on 
the sprinklered risk situation and the 
action of the Exchange is that, through 
tie general collapse of the protection 
in consideration of which these risks 
carried a low specific rate, they are 
properly placed in the unprotected 
class and should carry a higher rate 
for the period during which the equip- 
ment is disabled. The underwriters 


also say that on this basis companies 
generally now have larger lines on 
their books than they customarily car- 
Ty on unprotected risks. 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, 


Automobile, 


Commissions, Explosion, 


Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH 


Entered United States 
1866 


REPUTATION 


North British 
and Mercantile 


SERVICE 


Established 1809 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


ORGANIZED 1867 


J. ©. CUMMINS, President 


Good Territory Open 


Low Net Cost 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE OF IOWA 


Attractive Policies to Sell 


Large Annual Dividends 


Operating in 
IOWA ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA OHIO 
MINNESOTA INDIANA 


NORTH & SOUTH DAKOTA 


NEW JERSEY MICHIGAN 
KENTUCKY OKLAHOMA 
KANSAS NEBRASKA 
MISSOURI CALIFORNIA 
OREGON WASHINGTON 


For Agency 

apply to 

H. E. ALDRICH 
Supt. of Agents 

DES MOINES, IOWA 


$3.00 per Year; 25c. per Copy 


ESTATE TAXES AND 
LIFE INSURANCE 


The Tendency to Provide for Acquisi- 
tion of Cash Funds Adequate 
and Sufficient 


VIEWS OF DAVID KAY, COUNSEL 


Representative of Mutual Benefit Makes 
Comprehensive and Valuable 
Review of Situation 


David Kay, Jr., counsel for the Mu- 
tual Benefit, has written for the agents 
of the Company an unusually interest- 
ing commentary on estate taxes and 
their relation to life insurance. This 
was published in the Company’s paper, 
“The Pelican.” As a great many agents 
are using the tax argument in solicit- 
ing life insurance—and it can be used 
effectively by all agents—Mr. Kay’s 
article is reproduced herewith in full: 

In the public prints attention has 
been called recently to the purchase 
of insurance in very large sums by 
prominent financiers, men possessing 
great wealth, whose individual for- 
tunes are so large that it was quite 
apparent that the purchase of the in- 
surance by them was not to augment 
their estates on death. The public an- 
nouncement then made was that they 
procured this insurance to provide 
funds from which the Decedents Es- 
tate Taxes could be paid, thus enabling 
them to transmit their estates to. such 
persons and in such amounts as they 
might desire, without alteration of their 
purposes because of the necessary com- 
pliance with the provisions of the De- 
cedents Estate Tax. The effort made 
by them is not an evasion of the taxes, 
but a provision for the acquisition of 
cash funds adequate and sufficient to 
meet tax demands. This effort is par- 
ticularly praiseworthy as it tends to 
relieve from the burden very frequently 
thrust upon those incapacitated to pay 
the same, of those taxes which are 
assessed by the State upon property 
left by a decedent on his demise. 
Formerly Called “Collateral Inheritance 

Taxes” 

The property on which such tax is 
levied has theretofore, during the life- 
time of the decedent, paid to the State 
its share of the burden levied upon it, 
and the additional burden created by 
the imposition of “estate taxes’ tends, 
in many cases, to seriously diminish 
the funds which the decedent desires 
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should go intact to those whom he 
wishes to benefit. 

The taxes to which reference is 
made and relief from the burden of 
which is sought, were formerly called 
“collateral inheritance taxes.” {In 
their inception, their purpose was to 
assess a tax upon the property of a 
decedent when he left no lineal de- 
scendants, or distributed his property 
among collaterals, rather than lineal 
descendants. 

The attempt of society to thrust 
upon the State the performance of so 
many phases of social and what were 
formerly considered charitable work, 
coupled with the growing communistic 
tendency on the part of the State to 
aid and develop its citizens, has natur- 
ally given rise to the necessity of pro- 
curing from certain of its citizens 
larger funds than were formerly need- 
ed to meet the requirements of the 
State. As the demands of the State 
have increased, new methods of taxa- 
tion have been devised, and now we 
find that no longer are taxes restricted 
ta property passing to collaterals, but 
that the lineal descendants are obliged 
to contribute to the State in proportion 
tc the amount received by them. In 
consequence, it is the widow and chil- 
dren of the decedent who most fre- 
quently ‘pay the State for the privilege 
ef inheriting property which either 
descended or was devised or bequeathed 
to them by their father or ancestor. 

There is the greatest divergency in 
the rates at ‘which such taxes are as- 
sessed, and in the amounts of exemp- 
tion from taxation, allowed by the vari- 
ous States. The only thing which we 
see in the future as fixed, is the fact, 
that as the needs of the State increase, 
the exemption will become more limi- 
ted, and the rate of taxation expand. 

In addition to the taxes imposed by 
the respective States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has found it desirable to enter 
the same field, and we may describe 
the taxation of decedents’ estates as a 
usual and common method in the pres- 
ent day. All of our States, with the 
exception of five and the District of 
Coiumbia, have statutory provisions 
therefor, and though, in such five 
States and the District, citizens of such 
States are not assessed locally in this 
method, ‘yet they are subject to the 
Irederal Act, and payment must be 
made by them thereunder. 


Determining Liability of Estate 

The amount of property exempt from 
decedents’ estate tax, varies from $250 
to $50,000. Relatidnship to the deced- 
ent, also, in some States where they 
still adhere to the “collateral” idea, 
procures exemption. The rates of 
taxation imposed vary from 1 per cent. 
to 30 per cent., by reason of the rela- 
tionship of the recipient to the de- 
cedent, and the amount of the estate 
liable to taxation. Still other States 
assess a flat rate, irrespective of re- 
lationship or amount. To determine 
the liability of an estate in any par- 
ticular instance, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the laws of the State in which 
the decedent had his domicile at the 
time of death, and where the property 
of said decedent was physically lo- 
eated, for we find that some of the 
States, not content with the fact that 
a tax had been assessed upon the 
estate of resident decedents, also as- 
sess a tax on property of non-resident 
decedents within their territory. There 
are still other States which have cor- 
porations organized under their laws, 
which States have attempted to tax 
the stockholdings of non-resident de- 
cedents in such corporations, even 
though the shares of stock were physi- 
cally in the State of domicile of the 
decedent. 

In consequence of the multiplicity of 
taxes and the lessening of estates 
thereby, any expedient which will re- 
lieve the beneficiaries of the estate 
from the burdens of the tax and pass 
such estate in its entirety to those for 
whom it has been accumulated, should 
receive from those who will leave es- 
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tates liable to taxation, mature, grave 
and careful consideration.- 

The plan adopted by many wealthy 
men has been to procure insurance on 
their lives in an amount commensur- 
ate with the liability which will be 
imposed upon their estates and their 
beneficiaries at their decease, by the 
State and Federal Governments. Fam- 
iliar with the amount of, their respec- 
tive estates, and with the present rate 
of taxation, an approximation can 
easily be made as to the sum needed 
to satisfy the tax. Insurance can then 
be procured in the desired amount, 
payable to the estate of the insured, 
and on the death of the insured, his 
er her executor or administrator will 
be immediately in possession of funds 
which will procure the satisfaction of 
the estate tax, so soon as appraisal 
has been made and the amount thereof 
legally determined, thus enabling the 
estate to receive any advantage of dis- 
count allowed for the prompt and in- 
stant payment of the tax. 

The obvious advantage of the posses- 
sion by an executor or administrator, 
ol adequate cash for such purpose, is 
so very apparent that the mere state- 
ment of the proposition carries con- 
viction. 

Bank Funds 

It is not advisable in any well man- 
aged personal affairs, to carry con- 
stantly a sufficient sum in bank, over 
and above liabilities, direct and con- 
tingent, to enable in the event of a 
sudden demise, an executor or admin- 
istrator to have on hand the necessary 
funds to satisfy tax obligations. 

Whether the estate be large or small, 
there is no likelihood that it will con- 
tinuously have in bank sufficient funds 
to meet the tax demands. If the estate 
be small, its size necessarily demands 
the continued investment of all its 
funds to obtain adequate income and 
returns. If the estate be large, its in- 
vestments are necessarily numerous 
and widely divergent, and will require 
ample funds to preserve their stability 
and character. 

The continuous retention in bank, of 
a sum necessary to meet the decedents’ 
estate tax, uncertain in point of time, 
is repugnant to the business instincts 
ot every conservative, well-balanced, 
thoughtful business man. 

Without such funds available to the 
executor or administrator, to satisfy 
the taxes, and the imposition of which 
is as certain as death itself, and the 
consequent need thereof equally cer- 
tain, to procure the needed funds, 
either the executor or administrator, 
er the recipient of the estate, must sell 
either the securities or real estate (if 
without the necessary sum of cash), 
regardless of the state of the market 
and the price which can be obtained 
therefor, perhaps making a_ sacrifice 
aud loss, to procure funds for taxes. 
If the estate consists largely of realty, 
either improved or unimproved, its 
necessary sale to meet the tax de 
mands will result in a great sacrifice 


of what, if retained; would become 
highly valuable. It is almost a pro- 
verb, that a forced sale is a bad Sale. 

If Bonds Constitute Most of Estate 

If the estate consists largely of bonds 
purchased to be retained until matur- 
ity, their sale in a falling market or in 
time of panic, would be a disaster, a 
calamity caused by the failure of the 
decedent to properly provide his es 
tate with sufficient cash funds to ob- 
viate the necessity of such sacrifice. 
Many estates will consist of stocks or 
bonds in corporations of which the de- 
cedent was an influential officer, and 
the death of such officer and the con- 
sequent loss of his services to the cor- 
poration, may so materially depress 
the value of such stock in public esti- 
mation, that its forced sale at such 
time, to provide funds to meet taxes, 
would be a sad misfortune. Such se- 
curities might be intrinsically equal in 
value to what they were formerly, be- 
fore the decedent died, and the change 
in officials might, after a time, happily 
restore them in public estimation, to 
their former value. The failure of the 
decedent to procure adequate protec- 
tion against such a contingency cannot 
be described aS a sane or common- 
sense action. 

The same principle seems applicable 
to partnership interests, and the same 
consequences might follow. 

It appears, then, very clear that the 
widow or heir will lose from the legacy 
received so much thereof as represents 
the tax, and may, also, lose a further 
part thereof in procuring the amount 
of the tax. Not a pleasing or pleasant 
rrospect for the heir, nor a joyful con- 
templation for a well-disposed parent. 


Methods of Paying Taxes 

There are two methods prescribed by 
the various statutes for payment of 
these taxes. The Federal Act levies the 
tax on the net estate, and the same is 
payable by the estate, irrespective of 
the relationship of the persons entitled 
thereto; those levied by the States 
generally depend on the relationship of 
the recipient, and are a lien on the 
gift devised or bequeathed, though pri- 
marily, the executor is liable for the 
amount of the tax, and, therefore, must 
provide for its payment before he 
makes his transfer in accordance with 
the will. 7 

Such insurance, if procured and made 
payable to the estate of the insured, 
will be taxable as a part of his estate, 
and will necessitate a direction in his 
will, to the executor, requiring him to 
pay all taxes due, both from the estate 
and such aS may be due on the gifts 
made to devisees or legatees, from the 
proceeds of the policy, so that such 
devisee or legatee may receive such 
gifts without diminution by reason of 
the tax. 

If the policy. be made payable to in- 
dividuals who take under the will, such 
individuals should, on receipt of the 
insurance funds, pay the same to the 
executor for the tax payment; but if 
the heir be improvident, he may refuse 
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so to do, and in consequence, his gift 
under the will would, by his action, 
be subject to the lien of the tax. Such 
action, however, would not be to the 
detriment of his co-legatees or co-de- 
visees, but would be wholly a personal 
loss, disturbing, however, the possible 
plans of the insured. In the possible 
failure of the insured to preserve har- 
mony between the beneficiaries under 
his will and policy, and the possible 
failure of the beneficiaries under the 
policy to comply with the purposes of 
the insured, lies the possible danger 
of naming the individual beneficiaries 
under the policy, and this is my reason 
for suggesting that policies be payable 
to the estate of the insured, with direc- 
tions in the will, that all taxes be paid 
with the proceeds thereof. Otherwise, 
confusion and failure to accomplish the 
purposes desired will ensue, unless the 
insured is particularly careful to see 
that the terms of his will and of his 
policy go “hand-in-hand,” and even then 
the danger is not entirely eliminated, 
as I have endeavored to show. 


: -In_ a letter to his 
A Tip. agents Darby A. Day, 
About manager of Mutual 
the Telephone Life, ‘Chicago, gives 
a- good pointer about 

the telephone. He says: 


“If, when you answer the telephone 
someone is called for whom you do not 
know, please refer the call to some- 
body else; at least, do not tell the 
party at the other end that there is no 
such agent connected with this office. 
One of our good men lost a $15,000 case 
in this way the other day when the 
Lerson who answered the telephone 
here advised the man at the other end 
of the line that we had no such. per- 
son with us. Even though those things 
are done without any intention to in- 
jure anybody the effect sometime is 
disastrous.” 


* * * 
Down in the south- 
Endowing a ern part of South 


School Through 
Insurance 


Dakota, and ten miles 
from the end of the 
railroad, is the in- 
land town of Academy. As its name 
suggests, this little city is the site of 
an educational institution—Ward Acad- 
emy—supported by the Congregational 
denomination and intended chiefly as a 
preparatory school for Yankton Col 
lege. 

At the head of this splendid little 
institution is Mr. Lewis HE. Camfield, a 
man of fine ability and striking per- 
scnality, and known throughout the ~ 
State for his fine management. Espe- 
cially is he held in high regard by the 
surrounding rural community, who are 
proud of their school and loyal in their 
support of it, says “Points,” printed by 
the Mutual Life. 

'dis leadership is recognized as so 
essential to the school’s welfare, and 
his plans for future endowment have 
met with so much favor, that (Mr. 
George W. Fitch, of Yankton, a mem- 
ber of the Sioux Falls Agency of the 
Mutual Life, has recently established a 
$15,000 ten-year endowment policy up- 
on Mr. ‘Camfield’s life, for the benefit 
of the school, at an annual premium of 
$1,800. A unique feature of the tran- 
saction is that 180 friends of the school 
in that locality have agreed to pay $10 
each a year for the next ten years with 
which to meet the premium payments. 

Agent Fitch’s remuneration is well 
earned, as he has spent a great amount 
of his time is engineering the project, 
but he has also earned a keen gense 
of satisfaction in having rendered this 
service to the academy. The way in 
which he has handled the proposition 
throughout is decidedly in the way of 
a novelty, and should suggest to agents 
in other parts of the country many 
similar opportunities. 

R * * 
NEW BOND AND TRUST MEN 

The men behind the Universal Fire 
Insurance Company, (Chicago, which 
discontinued its organization, are now 
bchind the Universal Bond & Trust 
Co., Chicago. 
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Mutual Paid for 
Over $200,000,000 


MORE THAN $27,000,009 GAIN 


Figures of Missouri State Life, Kansas 
City Life and Other 
Companies 
The Mutual Life’s 1917 writings, in- 
eluding dividend additions, will run 
over $200,000,000. The gain over 1916 

is in excess of $27,000,000. 

The Kansas City Life had an un- 
precedented year. Figures follow: 
Actual issued and paid 

for business during 


1 le a aa $ 50,104,924.00 
Yotal assets in round 
MEIDOVS vies se ee cscs 9,000,000.00 


Total insurance in force 

at end of year ...... 

Total income for 1917 .. 
* * * 


The Southland Life 


The 1917 new business of the South- 
land Life is $8,188,961, an increase of 
$1,219,362. Issurance in force is $30,- 
139,790, an increase of $4,134,720. In- 
come was $1,035,609, an increase of 
$68,945; net admitted assets are $3,- 
003,932, an increase of $504,857. 

* * * 


Secretary Mason, of the |Southeast- 
ern Life, writing this paper, said last 
week: 

“J wish to advise that the paid-for 
business for the year of 1917 was $2,- 
171,841. Insurance in force December 
$1, 1917, $10,781,902. In view of the 
ususual conditions and restrictions ren- 
dered necessary by the war, we feel 
that the Company has had a very suc- 
cessful year. We have nothing espe- 
cially new to announce as a program 
for 1918, excep: that the Company is 
making arrangements to enlarge its 
field and will probably in the near fu- 
ture enter the State of North Caro- 
lina.” 


122,070,058.00 
4,566,551.51 


* * x 


The State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
paid for $29,010,501 (not including ad- 
ditions) in 1917, an increase of $3,- 
685,956 over the paid-for of 1916. 

* * * 


Wrote $1,000,000 Last Year 
Writings of the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity last year reached over $1,- 
000,000, which is what the Company 
set out for when 1917 opened. 
* * * 


Northwestern National Life In. Gains 

Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis reports that 1917 was the 
best year in the history of the Com- 
any. Applications written totaled $18,- 
70,600.00, an increase of 56 per cent. 
over the previous year, and an aver 
age of $1,572,500.00 monthly. MdInsur- 
amce in force December 31st, 1917, 
totaled more than $54,000,000.00. The 
Company now ranks fourth in the 
amount of insurance in force of all 


mutual legal reserve companies west of 
Philadelphia, in the United States. 
From the nineteen ‘States in which the 
Company is operating, it received dur- 
ing 1917, applications averaging ap- 
yroximately $1,000,000 for each State. 
The four leading States rank as fol- 
lews: Minnesota first, North Dakota 
second, South Dakota third, Montana 
fourth. The White & Odell agency, 
Minnesota, State Agents of Northwes- 
tern National Life of Minneapolis, 
wrote more than $5,500,000 of business 
during the past year, and won the sil- 
ver loving sup offered by the Company 
for leading in Group One, during the 
last quarter of 1917. 


* * * 


Missouri State Life 
The figures of the Missouri State Life 
fcllow: 
In force beginning of year 1916, $106,- 
&80,398; 1917, \$129,199,279, increase, 
$22,318,886; new business, 1916, 39,550,- 


326; 1917, ‘$45,398,668, increase, 5,848,- 
243; revivals, 1916, $1,486,234; 1917, 
$1,378,964, increase, $107,270; total ad- 


dition, 1916, $41,418,443; 1917, $47,152.,- 
745, increase, $5,734,302; total, 1916, 
$148,298,836; 1917, $176,352,024, in- 
crease, $28,053,188; terminations, 1916, 
$19,099,557; 1917, $19,403,482, increase, 
$303,925; in force end of year, 1916, 
$129,199,279; 1917, $156,948,542, in- 
crease, $27,749,263. 


* *F 


Great Southern Life 

- The Great Southern, of Houston re- 
ports the following figures: New paid- 
for business, 1917, $12,832,327; admitted 
assets, $3,459,055.92. 

* * * 

The figures of the Standard Life, of 
Des Moines, follow: New business, 
1917, $2,132,500; assets, December 31, 
1917, $372,602. 

* * * 

The Western Union, of Spokane, paid 
for new business for the year 1917 of 
$11,105,898. Its admitted assets on De- 
cember 31, 1917, were $2,941,267.62. 

* * * 

Mutual’s new paid- 
for business of 1917, excluding re- 
versionary additions, was $4,756,614, 
and the gross assets of the Company on 
December 31, 1917 amounted to ap- 
proximately $2,750,000. 

* * * 

The new paid-for ‘business of the 
Southern Life & Trust was $6,648,886 
last year. 


The Midland 


THE NEW YORK LIFE’S STATEMENT 


Gross Assets $937,389,327—In Force $2,- 
673,334,336—Aiccomplishiments 
to Date 


Summary of 73d annual report of the 
New York Life Insurance Company: 


New insurance paid for in 1917..... $315,994,500 
Exclusive of over $16,000,000 in- 

crease in revivals, increase in old 

policies and additions by dividends. 
Total paid-for insurance in force 

January 1, 1918.........-seseeeseees 2,673,334,336 
*Total admitted assets......-..+.-.+ 934,929,382 


Captain S. H. Wolfe 


Back from France 


MADE DEPENDENCY INQUIRY 


Organized European War Risk Bureau 
Office, Paris—Was Abroad 
Four Months 


Captain. S. Herbert Wolfe, the dis- 
tinguished actuary, who is now with 
the War Department, and who went to 
Hurope four months ago, returned to 
New York on Wednesday of this week. 

Captain Wolfe, who some time ago 
made an investigation of the Canadian 
experience in war mortality, depend- 
ency, etc., which was published by the 
Government giving the first authentic 
information on the subject from Can- 
ada, was sent to France and England 
by the War and Treasury Departments 
to investigate what those countries 
have done for the care of dependents. 
His report will give the first exhaustive 
information on the subject. 

Major Straight in Charge 

While in France the Government 
cabled Captain Wolfe to organize an 
European office of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau, which he did in Paris. 
Ii is now under the direction of Major 
Willard Straight, formerly of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 


Weal hai bilet eS) a aysteeicictetaeior,<1=13)tsje.0.sjeis 760,742,336 
Reserves for dividends and con 

sista Gta CMO Speman Saree ss (eis fe stasis eladayoiaisjs;ebs era'se 174,187,046 

1916 1917 

Total first year’s pre- 

miums,excludin 

Ehohogbiqeies) seseeedadces $10,241,497 $12,916,826 
Total renewal pre- 

miums, less amount 

paid to other compa- 

nies, for re-insurance 

on policies of this 

iGompany | Ween 82,843,015 87,362,296 
Interest and rents.... 38,108,768 39,957,422 
Annuities, profit on 

sale of securities and 

income from all other 

sources (exclusive of 

increase of book 

value of ledger as- 

SES)! Agwasmesiceuee 7,366,116 5,881,618 
Total’ income) se... $138,559,396 $146,118,162 
Paid 

For death losses..... $29,332.346 $30,599,371 
For matured endow... 11.384,425 13,566,409 
‘For surrender values 19.551,361 18,527,170 
For dividends i.s0... 19,695,355 22,807,762 
Por annuities! sod... .- 1,414,154 1,387,241 
Total payments to 

policyholders (exclu- 

sive of disability 

Claliis)) Weeiemacist eral $81,377,641 $86,887,953 
Loaned to policyhold- 

ers during the year $25,054,426 $23,722,213 


Insurance in force....$2,511,607,274 
Total number of pol- 
icies in force 1.228,601 1,301,969 
What the New York Life Insurance Company 
Has Accomplished in the 73 Years 
Since its Organization 
Total amount paid to policyhold- 
ers and held for their benefit. .$2,178,034,944.00 
During this same period the Com- 
pany has received in premiums 
from its policyholders.......... 
Excess paid to and now held for 
policyholders over the total 
zmount received from them..... 
Gross assets (book value)........ 


$2,673,334,336 


1,973,939,159.00 


$204,095,.785.00 
937,389,327 .00 


*Bonds subject to amortization at book value. 


Massachusetts May 
Insure Its Soldiers 


BILL NOW IN LEGISLATURE 


Commission of Three to Consider Ex. 
pediency of Measure—Introduced 
by ‘Roxbury Man 


Boston, January 15.—Massachusetts, 


having spent some $15,000 the past 
summer on an investigation of the 
call for State health insurance, will 


now delve into the opportunities for 
‘State insurance of her Massachusetts 
sons in the present war, if a bill in- 


troduced in the present legislature by 
Representative Frank J. Burke, of Rox 
bury, gets by the House and Senate. 

The ‘bill calls for the appointment 
ci a commission of three, with an ex- 
pense appropriation of $2,500 to con- 
sider the expediency of insurance bb) 
the Commonwealth of all soldiers and 
sailors in the present war. It reads in 
full as follows: a 

“Resolved, that the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of the council, 
is hereby authorized and requested to 
appoint a commission of three persons, 
one of whom he shall designate as 
chairman, to consider the expediency 
of insurance ‘by the Commonwealth of 
all officers, soldiers and sailors in the 
military service of the United States 
who at the time of their enlistment or 
drafting were residents of the Common- 
wealth, such insurance to be against 
illness, injury or death. The members 
c= the commission shall serve without 
compensation, but may incur such ex- 
jpenses, clerical and otherwise, as may 
be approved by the Governor and coun- 
cil. The commission shall report the 
result of its investigation with its rec- 
ommendation to the General Court by 
March 15.” 


THE SMOOT BILL 


Would Only Increase the Tax—Com- 
panies Awaiting Blanks From 
Government 


Interest in the Smoot tax bill is not 
general in insurance offices, as most 
of the executives believe it will not go 
through Congress. The general coun- 
sel of one of the leading companies, 
after studying the bill, informed The 
Eastern Underwriter that the Smoot 
bill, while providing for a simpler 
method of making out of tax returns, 
is merely an increase in the amount of 
the tax from 6 to 8 per cent., and would 
mean an additional burden of several 
hundred thousand dollars for each of 
the leading companies. 

In the meantime, companies are 
awaiting for the Government to send 
them blanks on which excess profits 
tax returns must be made _ before 
March 1. 


|; SFRENGTH OF 
“ GIBRALTAR™ 


Prudential Group Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termination refunds, incontestability 
clause, special certificates for employees, privilege of naming bene- 
ficiary, good commissions, and the Company’s great experience in deal- 
ing with millions of workers in forty years. 


Send for Particulars of Policy 
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All To Co-operate 
In Government Drive 


WAR RISK INSURANCE CAMPAIGN 


John L. Way, of Travelers, Chairman 
of Insurance Men’s Committee— 
Record of Camps 


The Treasury Department issued the 
following statement on Monday of this 
week: 

Desiring to have every man in the 
army and navy insured by the Govern- 
ment in the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau, Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo announced to-day that a concerted 
effort of many agencies would be in- 
avgurated immediately to bring about 
the desired goal. Army and navy of- 
ficers, enlisted personnel, insurance 
men and insurance companies, councils 
of national defense, the Y. M. C. A., 
women’s organizations and other Fed- 
eral, State and local agencies will be 
continued until February 12, which is 
the last day on which most of the per- 
sons now in service can apply for 
insurance from the Government. 

Up to the close of business Saturday, 
January 12, applications for $3,633.,- 
213,000 of insurance had been received 
by the military and naval divisions: of 
the ‘Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 
This represents 427,811 policies. The 
average amount of imsurance applied 
for is $8,493. 

The Co-operative Campaign 

Under the supervision of Secretary 
McAdoo a soldiers’ and sailors’ cam- 
paign council, co-operating with the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the 
War and Navy departments, will direct 
the movement. This council has dele- 
gated an executive committee of repre- 
sentative insurance men to take active 


CLARENCE L. AYRES, 


THE EASTERN 


charge. The members of this commit: 
of the Travelers Insurance Company; 
chairman, T. W. Vardell, president of 
the Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex.; Henry L. Rosenfeld, 
fourth vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; Lawrence 
Priddy, president National Life Under- 
writers Association, New York; Daniel 
P. Markey, supreme commander of the 
Maccabees, Detroit, Mich., and Louis 
N. Denniston, agency instructor of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, secre- 
tary. 

Orders have gone from Adjutant Gen- 
eral McCain to each divisional com- 
manding general making him directly 
responsible for the insurance record of 
his camp. 


Captain Tupper’s Fine Record 


The spirited rivalry aroused among 
the National Guard and National Army 
camps, and among units within the 
camps, will thus be further stimulated. 
According to the reports received by 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance to 
date, Camp Wadsworth at Spartanburg, 
S. C., has registered the highest insur- 
ance totals. Captain Tristam Tupper, 
divisional insurance officer there, re- 
ports that up to January 5 insurance 
of approximately $175,000,000 had been 
written. 

Camp Dix, N. J., had written $125,- 
000,000 of insurance up to January 1, 
according to the reports from Captain 
Edward D. Freman, divisional insur- 
ance officer. 

Camp Custer, Mich. had written 
$133,660,500 of insurance up to Decem- 
ber 29, according to a report by Lieu- 
tenant H. H. Pound, divisional insur- 
ance officer. 

Other high totals reached up to Janu- 
tee are: John L. Way, vice-president 
ary 5 are those of Camp Sheridan, Ala., 
with about $125,000,000 of insurance; 


Camp Grant, Ill, with $120,338,500; 
Camp Bowie, Tex., with $100,550,000; 
Camp Logan, Tex., with $107,564,900, 
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and Camp Meade, Md., with $126,714,- 
000. Beginning this week each camp 
will make an official weekly report of 
insurance progress and ‘a standing of 
the camps” will be published by the 
campaign council to show the leaders 
in the drive. 


SUSPEND CONVENTIONS 


Mutual Life Will Not Hold Field Club 
Annual Meeting in 1918— 
Ambulance Given 


The Mutual Life has suspended for 
one year the annual meeting of its field 
clubs. Instead, the clubs have equipped 
an ambulance which will be sent to 
France with a crew. 

It is reported that the Prudential 
may not hold its annual superintend- 
ents’ meeting. Last year’s meeting 
was held in January. : 


BAYARD TAYLOR PROMOTED 


Bayard Taylor, of Utica, N. Y., for- 
merly local agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, who enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps, is at the marine barracks, 
Paris Island, S. iC. [He has been made 
a, squad leader. 


CALL OFF MEETING 
The mid-year meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, hass been 
called off. It was to have been held 
in Baltimore on February 22. 


Warren M. Horner, general agent of 


the Provident Life & Trust, Minneapo- 
lis, will devote fifty per cent. of his 
time during 1918 to the War Savings 
Certificate campaign. (He has already 
put into operation some novel selling 
and advertising ideas for this great 
campaign. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 


President 


(Time Tried and Claim Tested) 


DECEMBER 31, 1917 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Securities (All on improved income bearing 


real estate) 


Premium Loans, net (fully secured by reserves on policies) 
Policy Loans on this Company’s policies as collateral...... 
Real Estate (includes Home Office Properties at actual cost) 


Cash in Banks 
Interest due and accrued 


soli a a ee $1,005,948.39 


18,640.15 
157,377.60 
232,113.68 

12,763.63 

28,437.70 


Net amount of deferred and uncollected premiums (reserve 


charged in liabilities) ....... 
Collateral loan 
U. S. Government Bonds 


Agents’ Balances 


Furniture and Fixtures (All charged off) 


Non-admitted assets 


Net admitted assets 


19,271.29 
2,000.00 
1,015.00 


LIABILITIES 


‘Reserve (Michigan Standard), 


including disability reserve .. 


Less reinsurance reserve 


Deferred annuities not yet due .. 
Death Claims unpaid (proofs not received) 


Premiums paid in advance 


Reserve for unpaid Agency expenses 
Reserve for reinsurance premiums 


Other special reserves set aside . 
All other Liabilities 
Capital Stock 
Net Surplus 


© fs (e:n) ole, 618 00 & ve eu jie a 0 ee sesielelel®) ss 


ana $1,300,142.47 


23,216.63 $1,276,925.84 
22,957.41 
2,000.00 
2,240.32 
1,428.11 
1,119.57 
22,776.78 
2,520.11 


8) si 9 @: pos ea unle ee ves 


per te $100,000.00 


45,599.30 145,599.30 


$1,477,567.44 


January 18, 1918. 


MANY NEW GROUPS 


Prudential Announces Names of Em- 
ployers Who Have Recently 
Purchased Protection 


Sales of group life insurance by the 
Prudential in December were numer- 
ous, and covered a varied line of oc- 
cupations, 
of the protection was assumed by the 
employers, and in most instances the 
announcements by employers went to 
their employes in the form of Christ- 
mas or New Year’s greetings, it having 
been the intention of the officers of the 
several companies to furnish a pleasant 
surprise at a time of year when em- 
ployes might look forward to bonuses, 
increases or other gifts. 

The names of the new Prudential 
group insurance patrons follow: 

Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
manufacturers of fountain pens. Individual 
insurance graded in accordance with length 
of service. 

Russell Grader Company, Minneapolis, build- 
ers of road machines. Individual insurance 
graded in accordance with length of service. 

iD. & W. Fuse Company, Providence, manu- 
facturers of electric fuses. Individual insur- 


ance graded in accordance with length of 
service. 
A. T. Baker & Co., Philadelphia, plush 


manufacturers. Individual 
in accordance with length of service. 


Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. Em- 
ployes insured for the amount of his or her 
salary. 

Hays Run Fire Brick Company, Orviston, 
Pa., manufacturers of fire brick. Individual 
insurance graded in accordance with length of 
service. 

\Driver-Harris Company, Harrison, N. J., wire 
manufacturers. $500 for each employe after 
six months’ service. 

Murphy Varnish Company, Newark, N. J. 
Individual insurance graded in accordance with 
length of service and salaries. 

Bockoff Company, Richmond, Indiana, manu- 
facturers of machines for tool-making. Basis: 
Uniform amounts for all employes. 

‘Centre Brick and Clay Company, Orviston, 
Pa. Individual insurance graded in accordance 


with length of service. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY 


Paid-for 
Year Ending Income Assets Reserve Assurance 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 1907 81,554.41 144,097.74 17,146.15 2,111,000.00 
Dec. 31, 1909 142,852.98 256,481.26 115,236.25 3,906,648.00 
Dec. 31, 1911 216,065.89 420,443.12 271,811.34 7,056,630.84 
Dec. 31, 1913 311,028.20 676,046.68 531,439.87 10,077,462.00 
Dec. 31, 1915 379,082.24 1,021,784.34 861,144.86  12,185,019.45 
Dec. 31, 1916 433,713.35  1,236,775.389  1,059,210.81 18,707,101.78 
Dee. 31, 1917 502,587.41 1,477,567.44 1,276,925.84  15,310,527.00 
GAINS DURING THE YEAR 1917 
Gain-in admitted assetsinn .o. ss acie co cectstle tre el tree een ope 21.29% 
Gain in reserve protection of policyholders.................- 20.55% 
Gain in net surplus protection of policyholders.............. 40.63% 
Gain inspaid-for, assurance yinprorce, aa.) aie ae atte 11.69% 


Paid-for assurance written and revived during 1917 (net).. $3,103,022.00 
Assurance terminated during the year from all causes, in- 
cluding death, maturity, expiry, surrender, lapse and 


GEGTEASE ws <Rtslhevesccs’o, ae Crp os epee exe iin a siaetboys osteo ree 1,499,597.00 
Net gain in paid-for assurance in force........:..... se. 1,6038,425.00 
Paid-for assurance in force December 31, 1916............ 13,707,102.00 
Total paid-for assurance now in force (net)............- $15,310,527.00 


Of the assurance in force at the beginning of the year, the 


termination from all causes was only 
The termination trom lapses’ wassonly.n.. sc. ote. ieee A 


In all cases the entire cost 


insurance graded. 


Dy ee 


January 18, 1918. 


How to Sell 


Farmers Insurance 


WINTEMUTE EXPLAINS METHODS 


Endowment Gives Farmers’ Sons a 
Start—Forms of Presentation 
Given 


Published by the Canadian Life Underwriters’ 
News 


P. A. Wintemute, of the Manufac- 
turers Life, Canada, recently addressed 


the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada, on “Need of Life Insurance 
for the Farmer and How to Sell Him.” 
Points he made, as printed in the offi- 
cial organ of the Canadian Association, 
follow: 

Certainly if we are to successfully 
sell any class of individuals, farmer, 
storekeeper or artisan, we must first be 
impressed with their need. 

Possibly the farmer has more need 
for life insurance than any other in- 
dividual. I am speaking now of farm- 
ers in a general class, including every 
man who tills the soil for gain, be it 
fifty acres in Ontario, or a section or 
ten sections, in Western Canada. 
Farmers Have Great Need of Insurance 

The average farmer to-day, particu- 
larly the grain grower, has more at 
Stake in each year’s crop than the aver- 
age business man; is a greater gambler 
and hence in event of his premature 
death, if his estate is going to be in 
the shape he had hoped to leave it, he 
should have life insurance. 

Records of probates prove that re- 
ductions to farmers’ estates are larger 
than to the estates of other lines of 
business, more particularly those of a 
non-speculative nature, mostly caused 
from the want of ready money at the 
time of the owners’ decease. : 

Progressive farmers are invariably 
adding to their holdings, either in land, 


or cattle, or buildings, and are not al- 
‘ways in a position to pay cash, and 


hence resort to loans, secured by mort- 
gages in most cases, and it is surely 
the province of a wise man to have at 
least enough life insurance to cover 
these obligations, and leave the estate 
intact. 
A Factor in Credit 

In arranging a line of credit with 
their bankers, farmers are learning that 
such can be considerably strengthened 
if they have life insurance, and, while 
the banks do not always ask for even 
a temporary assignment of the insur- 
ance, they consider the’ man with in- 
surance, even if the same is made 
payable to a stated beneficiary, a bet- 
ter man to do business with than the 
man without, as, in the event of the 
decease of the borrower, instead of 
their having to ask that some part of 
the estate, regardless of opportunity, 
be sold to satisfy their claim, there are 
funds to take care of the same. 
Endowment Insurance Gives Farmers’ 

Sons a Start 

The farmer who has become more or 

less “well-to-do,” and has, say, several 


sons, is realizing more than ever that 


an endowment policy placed on him- 
Self, to mature at an age when his 


boys are wanting to start on their own 


account, provides funds to buy that 
fifty acres, or the quarter section near- 


by, and thus keeps the family circle 


inviolate. And could we men be en- 
gaged in any finer work than selling 
endowments to that end. Is there any- 
thing finer in the world, or, could you 
have any better experience than to 
get into a district where John Jones 
and his six sons live, all in one town- 
ship? I have in mind my mother’s 
brothers—my uncles—four of them liv- 


ing in a radius of two miles. 


A Paying Proposition 
A great many farmers, too, are see- 
ing the need and advisability of placing 
imsurance on their boys as they at- 
tain the age of, say, fifteen or sixteen— 
mostly twenty pay life bought in such 
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cases. The father invariably pays one 
or two premiums, and then puts the 
obligation of continuing the insurance 
up to the boy. This encourages thrifi 
on the part of the boy. These boys, 
too, as they become of age, and get 
running farms, or doing business on 
their own account, make a fertile field 
for increased insurance. To recall one 
of my Own personal experiences in this 
respect, Six years ago I encouraged the 
father of seven sons to place $1,000 
twenty pay life each on two of them. 
Since then, four others have attained 
the age of fifteen, and have been writ- 
ten, and there is still one to secure 
when he attains that age. In the mean- 
time, the first two are now farming on 
their own account, and one chap has 
raised his policy to $5,000, and the 
other increased his by $5,000. If they 
live long enough, and continue to pros- 
per, I expect that they will each in- 
dividually have at least $10,000 with 
our company. 


An Appeal for the Farmers’ Daughters 

Most of us are aware of the fact that, 
even yet, some farmers’ daughters are 
working alongside otf their brothers, 
early and late, doing their part to help 
pay for the old homestead, or buy more 
land, only to find that when the day 
comes for them to leave home and 
parents, to join in marital felicity with 
a neighbor’s son perhaps, she receives 
the munificent gift of old “Bess,” the 
old cow that always was hard to milk, 
and, when father eventually succumbs 
to the call of Time, she has been for- 
gotten completely in the will, or, at 
the most receiving $100—the boys of 
the family dividing the land and stock 
amongst them. Thanks to the per- 
sistency of the life insurance salesman, 
we now find a great many farmers 
placing insurance on their lives for 
their daughters. What better dower 
could be provided? And in encourag- 
ing him to buy an endowment you are 
safeguarding the daughters’ interests 
to the very best advantage. Farmers, 
too, who are in the “better-off” class, 
and, possibly have some life insurance, 
are now purchasing to some extent 
monthly income policies for their 
daughters. This is a field for cultiva- 
tion. 

How to Sell the Farmer 

In trying to establish the need of life 
insurance for the farmer, I feel that I 
have already shown, to some degree at 
least, how it might be sold to him. The 
“Need” and “How to Do It” are cer- 
tainly co-related. However, if I may 


be permitted, I will take a few more 
minutes of your time to particularize 
on the “How” of it, as I have person- 
ally met the farmer and convinced him 
of the “Need.” 
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THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSBURGH .. ; 


are higher this year than ever before. 


Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. | 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


I submit, gentlemen, there is practi- 
cally no limit as _ to “Ways” and 
“Means.” You read often of the man 
who, when he goes to canvass a farm: 
er, puts on his overalls and goes out 
prepared to talk anything but life in- 
surance for an hour or even a half day, 
and possibly, goes so far as to assist 
with some work that may be under way. 
I have, personally, in the past, and 
more particularly in the early part of 
my insurance career, and where there 
were two of.us working together, pre: 
sented my proposition, while my part- 
ner took the fork, or drove the seeder; 
or I have done the labor, and let him 
sell the goods. In fact, one of my best 
cases was written after helping a man 
pick twenty bags of potatoes, which 
had already been ploughed out, and 
were lying above ground. It was late 
in the fall, the air was full of frost, 
and it was absolutely necessary, if 
these potatoes were to be saved, that 
they should be under cover that night. 
By assisting him to do this, I secured 
an. invitation to supper, and, by the 
way, after supper is always a good 
time to approach a prospect, and had 
no difficulty in closing the case. 


Approaching the Farmer as a Busi- 
ness Man 


I have worked this way with varying 
success, but with my longer and larger 
experience in selling, to-day I approach 
a farmer, in nine cases out of ten, just 
as I would a business man in his of- 
fice. When I get to him, whether in 
his house, his barn, or his field, I ap- 
proach him with hand extended, smile 
as broad as possible and say, ‘Mr. 
Jones, my name is Wintemute. I rep- 
resent the Manufacturers Life Insur- 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


THE TRAVELERS 


vy 


INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


ance Company.” In most cases, I intro- 
duce myself, as I find very few men 
have the ability to introduce you, and 
give you the proper “send-off.” 

After the formal introduction, cireum- 
stances play a great part as to what 
my words are to follow. If I happen 
to be with a local man, who is well and 
favorably known, and, providing the 
lecal man has approached the prospect 
before, I make some remark as, “Mr. 
Smith intimated to me that you and he 
had been discussing life insurance, and 
he had only been waiting for me to 
come around, so that we might advise 
together as to which plan would suit 
your needs the best.” I invariably try 
to impress my prospect with the faet 
that my experience and knowledge of 
life insurance is at his disposal, and 
it is my privilege to advise him. Keep 
away from the word “Sell.” Few men 
like to be sold. They much prefer to 
“Buy.” *Before reaching his place, we 
have, of course, discussed his financial 
position and particular need for what I 
have to sell; decide on a plan to suit 
that need and then enlarge on its 
many advantages. In every case, I find 
it advisable to talk one plan only to 
each prospect, and while it is good 
business always to suit the plan to the 
need of the particular individual, still, 
I find, unless there is a great variance 
in their ages, it is wise to sell pretty 
much the one plan in a particular dis- 
trict. This avoids comparisons, and 
possibly misunderstandings. 


Visualizing it to the Prospect 


After such an introduction as I speak 
of, I have had men gay, after a few 
minutes’ explanation, “Well, I will buy 
so much of that.” But, generally, 1 
find, especially if in the open it is hard 
tu get them to concentrate. In that 
case I use a pad and pencil, bringing 
figures into play, the premium required 
written very small and the amount of 
the policy written in large figures, gen- 
erally using some saying, such as, “Mr. 
Jones, for this small addition to ‘your 
liability you can have a large addition 
to your assets.” Sometimes, I show 
him what the price of one or more 
hogs—if he is a hog man—vwill do in 
the way of paying the premium, or, 
one colt—if a horse man; or, one steer 
—if a cattle man. If a grain farmer, 
what one load of grain each fall will 
purchase. I find it pays, if possible, 
to meet the farmer in his own environ- 
ment. That is, if his hobby is hogs, see 
his hogs, know something about hogs, 
be “wised up” to the price of hogs for 
the day, discuss the possibilities of an 
increase in price, and if possible, meet 
him when the price is on the up-grade. 
This applies also, of course, to the cat- 
tle man, or grain man. 
Putting the Proposition 

(Property 

As farmers, more particularly in the 
West, are increasing their holdings in 
lands, one of my stock arguments, and 
one from which a reasonable man can 
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Averages One App a 
Week for Four Years 


RYAN DOES IT 


HOW GEORGE M. 


Obtains One Application for Every 
Four Persons Interviewed 


Lunch Hour Utilized 


George M. Ryan, of the Graham C. 
Wells Agency of the Provident Life & 
Trust, has scored the unique feat of 
writing at least one application a week 
for four years. Here is his story of 
bow he does it: 

To begin with, the selling of life 
insurance is hard work. It can be 
made much easier by following a plan. 

My plan has largely been one of con- 
secutive work. I am very safe in say- 
ing that I sell one application out of 
every four people interviewed. There 
is a lot of work done behind the 
geenes, however, such as arranging for 
a proper attitude on the part of the 
prospect and surrounding him with 
conditions which are conducive to his 
buying. 

Working During Lunch Hour 

Let me illustrate a plan which I 
have used with telling effect many, 
many times and which nearly always 
results in immediate business: 

I call up a man and ask him to take 
lunch with me, which a man usually 
will consent to do. Once in a while 
a man will say over the ’phone, “Do 
you want to talk life insurance?” In 
which case I invariably answer, “Ab- 
solutely not.” This disarms him and 
we have luncheon together. 

Frequently such a man is curious to 
know what I want with him and asks 
what my intentions were, to which I 
reply that when he asked me I haa 
intended to show him something con- 
cerning insurance, but my promise to 
him not to talk life insurance has seal- 
ed my lips and that I will not say a 
word about life insurance at this lun- 
cheon—unless he relieves me of the 
promise made, in which case I woulda 
like to show him a plan of making 
his own old age confortable at a time 
when more than 90 men out of every 
100 are absolutely dependent. 

Now, you will usually find that any 
man will respect you for keeping your 
promise and 99 such men of every 100 
will relieve me of the promise and say 
go ahead, but I won’t promise to buy. 


Figuring on the Menu Card 

In a great many cases I have taken 
the back of the menu card and drawn 
a picture of the policy which I wish 
tc sell him, as I know this is a better 
way to center his attention on my pre- 
sentation than to simply sit back and 
talk. Nearly all of these cases result 
in his coming over to the office right 
after the luncheon and being examined, 
although quite often we have taken so 


much time that day that the following 
day is set for the deal to go through. 

When I received your letter I could 
pot give detailed figures. Since re- 
ceiving it, I have taken off very care- 
fully a tabulated statement which 
slows upon what day of the six work- 
ing days of each week the first case 
for the week was written. 

You must realize that a consecutive 
yeekly producer does not stop for the 
week when one case has been written 
—and so in the figures which follow I 
am simply referring to the first case 
of each week without reference to any 
cthers which may follow in that week. 

Monday the Best Day 

In other words, out of the 52 weeks 
in 1917, the first case for each week 
was written on the following days: 


Witniibaiey yada sqacedsccde Rieu 
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You can, therefore, see that out of 
the 52 weeks there were 83 weeks in 
which the scoring for that week oc- 
curred in the first half of the week— 
and 19 weeks in which it was done on 
the last. half of the week and never 
Gid it happen that I had not scored 
until Saturday. 

This does not mean that I have not 
written business on Saturdays, but it 
dces mean that the applieation which 
was responsible for the consecutive 
weekly scoring record was always safe- 
ly tucked away before Saturday, leav- 
ing any further business as clear sail- 
ing. 

Under no conditions is an agent in 
this ‘Company allowed to carry one 
case over to a following week, as the 
date of the medical blank governs. 

Starts Early 

I might add for the benefit of any 
readers of this article that part of the 
pian of producing consecutively each 
week igs to get your first caSe across 
on Monday, if possible. 

For the benefit of those who have 
never tried consecutive weekly produc- 
tion, or who are afraid to try it for 
fear it may make them work harder 
than they cared to, I would say that no 
man can adopt consecutive weekly 
scoring as his slogan and consistently 
keep it up without writing more than 
$200,000 in each year—and unless he 
is a lazy chap he will go beyond $300,- 
000 and $400,000 by this plan. 


We have seven men in this agency, 


each one of whom has produced every 
week consecutively at least one applica- 
tion during 1917. In nearly every 
week there had been two or more— 
sometimes as many as 11 and in one 
week two of our men working together 
roduced 26 applications for that 
week; or you might say 13 each. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


1914 


ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in 


fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 


Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest me ares an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


Office, 277 Broadway. New Yor 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
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BENEFICIARIES? 


Who Is Usually Named When Policy 
Is Sold to Meet Inheritance 


Tax 


This question has been asked of the 
Mutual Life: Who is usually named as 
beneficiary under policies taken out by 
wealthy men for the purpose of meet- 
ing the inheritance tax? 

An examination of certain of these 
policies which have been written by 
the Mutual Life shows that in most 
cases the beneficiary is a member of 
the family, or some other close rela- 
tive. In one of the very largest on 
the Company’s books, the beneficiary 
named is the insured’s son. 


The Company says: 

“In reply to the suggestion such a 
beneficiary might use the proceeds of 
the policy for purposes other than the 
meeting of the inheritance tax, it may 
be stated that the interest of the ben- 
eficiary in the estate itself should be 
sufficient to persuade him to observe 
the insured’s wishes. If not, then a 
proviso in the will to that effect would 
create an additional safeguard. 


“If the insurance is made payable 


to the estate of the insured, with di- - 


rections to the executor to pay the in- 
heritance taxes with it, then the de- 
sired results will to a certainty be ac- 
complished. It must be remembered, 
however, that in such an arrangement 
the proceeds of the policy are taxable, 
while, according to a recent Massa- 
echusetts court decision, a policy paya- 
ble to any individual is free from the 
inheritance tax.” 


Y. M.-C. A. BUSINESS 


‘Competition for applications on the 
lives of men representing the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in foreign 
service has been brisk. One company 
which offered a rate of $25 extra a 
thousand got a large part of this busi- 
ness. Several companies later shaded 
this rate. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


January 18, 1918. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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FINANCE af H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Quarantee and Trust Co. 
COMMITTEE ( WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Largest Industrial Company West of The Alleghenies 


Also Issues All Standard Forms of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 
Organized 1888 


COMPARATIVE RECORD—SEVEN YEAR PERIODS 


Assets Insurance in For : ici 
Dec, 31, 1888 $ 104,307 i 4 1889-1895 $ 7088, 087 So aes ast aa 
oe eee pa 1896-1902 3,930,883 638,659 
1909 4,867,379 44,780,907 1903-1909 11,312,912 839,426 
1916 11,943,640 104,989,362 1910-1916 22,670,340 1,426,752 


AGENTS WANTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OHIO, KEN- 
TUCKY, MICHIGAN, INDIANA, WEST VIRGINIA and WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(MUTUAL) 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
67th Year 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


On paid-for insurance basis and with bonds valued at par only (market 
value $409,882 above par) the 67th report shows: 


wig aise sie slolcjols'» else vie, alalaiaieinets steis'e a PODS COLL 0.0 


Assets 


Liabilities 


Surplus 


ee eee eres eee eros ereseseereee 


62,268,494.36 


Los cd cendhs SEER ot oS fo Os eee 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ............$212,037,400.00 


A good company for the policyholder and the agent 
EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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guaranteed plan. 


January 18, 1918. 


Annuities of 
Canada Government 


STATE GUARANTEE NO FORFEIT 


From $50 to $1,000 Paid for Life—No 
Medical Examination—Different 
Plans 


S. T. Bastedo, superintendent of Can- 
adian Government annuities, has writ- 
ten an interesting article for the “Mon- 
etary Times,” giving a resume of the 
salient features of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment annuities act, which was passed 
in order that habits of thrift might be 
promoted among the people of Canada, 
and that they might be encouraged and 
aided to make provision for their old 
age by the purchase of annuities from 
the government. 

The main principles which underlie 
government annuities are, that they are 
guaranteed by the state; that there is 
no forfeiture in case premiums are in- 
terrupted or should cease altogether; 
that they cannot be seized or levied 
upon by or under the process of any 
court; that they cannot be alienated or 
anticipated; that they are not transfer- 
able; and that they are exempt from 
taxation under the Dominion income tax 
act. 

Under the act the government may 
contract for the sale to any person dom- 
iciled in Canada of an annuity of from 
$50 to $1,000, to be paid for life; or for 
a term of years certain, not exceeding 
20 years, provided the annuitant shall 
so long live; or for a term of years cer- 
tain, not exceeding 20 years, or for the 
life of the annuitant, whichever period 
shall be the longer. An, annuity may 
also be purchased on the joint lives of 
any two persons; any society or asso- 
ciation of persons, being a body corpor- 
ate for fraternal, benevolent, religious 
or other lawful purpose, may purchase 
annuities for its members; and employ- 
ers of labor may enter into an agree- 
ment with their employes for the pur- 
chase of annuities otherwise purchasable 
by such employes as individuals. 


Annuities Either Deferred or Immediate 

Annuities may be either deferred or 
immediate. A deferred annuity is one 
that may be contracted for at the age of 
5 or any later age; and there are three 


plans on which it may be purchased, 


and the 
Under plan “‘A” and 
the guaranteed plan if the annuitant 
dies before the age fixed for the annuity 


Bamely, plan “A,” plan “B,” 


to begin all his payments with 3 per 


cent. compound interest up to the date 
of his death will be returned to the legal 


_ representatives of the purchaser. 


“Under plan “B” the rate is lower for 
the same annuity than on either of the 
other plans, and in consideration of that 
fact no portion of the purchase money 
is returnable should the annuitant die 
before attaining the annuity age. Un- 
der all the plans the annuity is payable 
quarterly for life, unless otherwise ar- 
ranged. Under plans “A” and “B” the 
contract ends with death after the an- 
nuity begins. 
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Under the guaranteed plan, which may 
be for a period not exceeding 20 years, 
the annuity would in any event be paid 
for the period guaranteed. For example, 
if the annuitant should purchase an an- 
nuity payable for life or for 20 years 
in any event, and should die, say, at the 
end of 5 years, 60 quarterly installments 
would be continued to his legal repre- 
sentatives. 


The earliest age at which annuities 
may become payable is 55, with the sole 
exception that should a person purchas- 
ing a deferred annuity become through 
invalidity or disablement unable to 
complete the purchase, and the sum at 
his credit will buy him an annuity of 
not less than $50, the annuity may begin 
at his then age, though he be under 55. 
An annuity may, of course, be arranged 
to begin at any later age than 55, and 


- the longer it is deferred the smaller will 


be the payment to be made, the rate for 
an annuity to begin at 65 being on plan 
“A” less than two-fifths of what the rate 
would be for the same annuity to begin 
at 55; and on plan “B” it would be-less 
than one-third as much. 


No Fixed Rule for Purchases 

The purchase may be made, at the 
discretion of the purchaser, by a single 
payment in advance; by payments of 
amounts at irregular intervals; by an- 
nual premiums, which may be split up 
into weekly, monthly, quarterly or half- 
yearly installments; or in any other 
manner that may best suit the pur- 
chaser’s convenience. Should the pay- 
ments be not made strictly in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract 
there is no penalty; and the purchaser 
will in any event receive at the age fixed 
for the annuity to begin whatever an- 
nuity his payments will purchase. If, 
however, these should not be sufficient 
to secure the minimum annuity of $50 
the amounts paid with 3 per cent. com- 
pound interest will be returned to him. 


The purchase money may be paid to 
the postmaster of any postal money or- 
der office; or it may be remitted ,free of 
postage, by any of the usual methods of 
remission direct to the department. 
The first installment of annuity becomes 
payable an even number of years from 
the date on which the first payment on 
account of the purchase was made. 

Immediate annuities are purchasable 
by a single payment in cash in advance 
by any person who has attained the age 
of 55, or any older age, a man of 60 
paying less for the same annuity than 
a man of 55, a man of 70 paying less 
than a man of 60, the rate decreasing in 
like manner until the age of 85, when 
it becomes stationary. They may be 
purchased on. the ordinary life plan or 
on the guaranteed plan, and the first 
quarterly installment of annuity be- 
comes payable three months from the 
date of purchase. The purchase money 
may be remitted by marked cheque or 
bank draft made payable to the credit 
of the postmaster-general. 

When the details of the purchase have 
been arranged a contract or policy set- 
ting forth the conditions of the pur- 
chase is issued to the annuitant. No 
medical examination is required. No 
deductions are made from the purchase 


A Year of Splendid Achievement 


It is not difficult te see why the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 1917 wrote a 


larger amount of paid-for business than in any other year in its history. 


Sixty-six 


years of Service efficiently and promptly rendered have won the confidence of its 


representatives and of the public. 


reputation ensure success for the Field. 


é Co-operation with a Home Office that has the 
right spirit, policies which are not excelled, 


and a company with a sterling 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


UNDERWRITER 


For SEVENTY-THREE YEARS, SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 
have been synonymous with STATE MUTUAL of Worcester. 


The Company’s record of SEVENTY-THREE YEARS OF SERVICE 


spells SUCCESS for all. 


Additions are made to our General Agency force when the right men 


are found. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary | 


os 


———————————— 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with : 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


————— 


money for administration expenses of 
any kind, every dollar the annuitant 
pays .being credited to him on the an- 
nuities’ account. 


The Cost 


The cost of an annuity varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the contract, the 
age at which payments are commenced, 
and the age at which the annuity be- 
comes payable. The rates for females 
are somewhat higher than the rates for 
males in consequence of the superior 
longevity of the former. The greater 
the obligation of the government to the 
annuitant the larger, of course, is the 
premium to be paid. 


The rate of interest allowed on pay- 
ments made is 4 per cent., but as the 
annuity benefits are calculated on the 
average expectation of life they repre- 
sent a very much larger return on the 
investment than 4 per cent. Take, for 
example, the case of a young man of 
25 buying a life annuity of $500 to be- 
gin at 60, with the proviso that-should 
he die before 60 all his payments with 
compound interest at 3 per cent. up to 
the date of his death shall be returned 
to his heirs. and that from 60 the pay- 
ment of $125 every three months shall 
be guaranteed for a period of 10 years 
in any event. For such an annuity he 
will pay to the government from age 25 
to 60, or for 35 vears, the sum of $72.85 
per annum. or $6.08 per month, which 
with interest will amount at the end of 
the 35 years to $5.580. So it will be 
seen that his annuity represents a re- 
turn on his investment equal to 9 per 
cent. so long as he may live. with a pos- 
itive return of $5,000 guaranteed. 


Benefits of Immediate Annuity 

If instead of purchasing a government 
annuity he deposited the same amounts 
in a savings bank at 3 per cent. com- 
pound interest, he would have at the 
end of 35 years the sum of $4,500, and 
if, by way of illustration, he were then 
able to invest his $4,500 at 5 per cent., 
ind were to spend $500 a year, both cap- 


ital and interest would be exhausted 
before he was 78. A better plan would 
be to invest his $4,500 in an immediate 
annuity, which would yield him an in 
come of $432.69 payable quarterly so 
long as he might live, or over three 
times the return he would secure if the 
money were left in the bank. 


_Where the investment is in an imme- 
diate annuity the benefits, though calcu- 
lated on the same interest basis, are 
still more striking. For example, an 
investment in a life annuity by a man 
of 60 will yield him so long as he may 
live, the contract to end with his death. 
a return equal to over 914 per cent. on 
the sum invested; a man of 65, over 11 
per cent.; a man of 70, over 4 per 
cent.; a man of 75, over 1614 per cent.; 
a man of 80, over 21 per cent.; and a 
man of 85 over 27 per cent. A consider- 
able number of persons of both sexes 
have purchased annuities at these and 
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even greater ages. One man purchased 
at 87 and lived to be 92, receiving back 
in annuity payments $500 more than he 


had paid for his annuity. 


NEW WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


Established by Warren M. Horner, 
Provident Life & Trust Co., 
Minneapolis 


Warren M. Horner, general agent of 
the Provident Life & Trust Co., with 
headquarters in Minneapolis, has estab- 
lished a women’s department, the di- 
rector of which is Miss Blanche Fenton. 
The appointment of Miss Fenton was 
rather interesting as it was made indi- 
rectly through Mr. Horner’s vocational 
salesmanship book. 


The war has not only enlarged the 
sphere of women’s usefulness but has 
created innumerable opportunities for 
their advancement. The women’s de- 
partment in the Horner agency has had 
a successful inauguration, and already 
has enlisted the services of a number of 
capable women agents. 


44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIES 
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THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 
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New England Mutual Life 


Insurance 


Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


o 
It is always well for the 
Sell salesman to learn every- 
And Get thing possible about the 
Out personality of the prospect 


he is going to interview, 
miany sales managers believe. An an- 
tagonizing remark frequently cuts into 
the sales account, as the star salesman 
for a large Chicago bond house found 
out several years ago, when he was 
starting out in busines. Simultane- 
ously he discovered another rule for 
salesmen. Since his lamentable experi- 
ence he always gets out of the cus- 
tomer’s office as soon as he has made 
his sale. 

On his very first sales trip he called 
ou a banker in a middle-sized Minne- 
sota city. As luck would have it, his 
man was in the market, and a $40,000 
sale was closed in less than an hour. 
Then in his anxiety to strengthen the 
tie between them, he started a casual 
conversation. The banker had a fond- 
ness for young men, and inside of ten 
minutes they were quite chummy. The 
talk slowed up for a moment, and the 
salesman Said, cheerfully, “I certainly 
admire the way the President is handl- 
ing the tariff situation.” 

The banker was a dyed-in-the-wool 
member of the opposition and a State 
leader of the party. He didn’t stop to 
argue the point, but cried excitedly, 
“Cancel that order. And get out of 
here! Stay out, too.” 

The salesman left, and try as he 
might, has been unable to recover the 
choleric old gentleman’s favor. He has 
lost a large total of business over the 
ensuing years by his inability to break 
ir again, but he claims that it has 
Len worth it to him, in actual earnings. 
--“System.” 

* * * 


Teach me never to wish for 


An things, but to set out to at- 
Agenit’s tain them instead. 
Prayer Teach me to speak only of 


happiness and pleasure, and 
never to ery for the moon. 

And, may I learn to credit my mis- 
fertune at my own door, and not at 
the door of “ate; 

To accept the results of my folly, 
to explain to no man, and 

Never to sell my self-respect and in- 
dividuality in order to gain sanction 
and position. 

I pray that I may never become di- 
seased with the malady of meddling 
into the private affairs of other men. 

Teach me to dilute my work with 
play, to brighten my seriousness with 
jest, 

And never to take myself so seri- 
ously that I crowd from my life the 
joys and pleasures that are mine by 
heritage. 

Teach me to get the most from the 
companionship of the stars and trees, 
and from my walks and talks with 
men. 

Teach me to be greater than my 
blunders and to absorb the philosophy 
that folly gives me the vision to ac- 
quire. 

May I never 
other men, 

And may I always remember that 
one divine moment or hour carries us 
further along on our way than the tide 
of a day misspent can carry us back. 

Teach me never to make myself a 
nuisance ‘by advising other men how 
te live, the style of clothes to wear 
and what to eat and drink. 

May I understand more and more 
that an agile tongue is the evidence of 
a Shattered and sickly mind— 

A mind saturated with suspicion for 
my neighbor and those whom I pretend 
to love and befriend. 

Teach me to forget the mistakes I 


prophesy failure for 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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have made and the mistakes of other 
men, 

And may I learn that it is best to 
write the failings of men and women 
in the sand, near the water’s edge. 

Teach me never to wear the double 
smile and never to go tip-toeing about 
with moccasins to malign and criticise 
and to carry “news,” for these things 
ill-become men and women. 

May my imagination never grow dim, 
and may there always be a place in my 
mind for the Butterfly of Fancy to 
spread its wings and fly. 

Teach me to always discern the op- 
portunity and the possibilities that are 
constantly beckoning to me from the 
horizon of the Future. 

If it is possible for me to acquire 
these things, even in a degree, I will 
then be the type of salesman that I 
want to be—From “Salesmanship.” 


Writing Farmers 
(Continued from page 5) 


hardly get away, is, “Mr. Jones, would 
you be interested in buying this most 
desirable half section near you, if the 
terms could be arranged to suit you? 
For instance, if I could arrange for you 
to pay $150 this year, and then $150 
each year for the next nineteen—with- 
out interest mark you—you would, I am 
sure, at least be interested enough to 
discuss it with-your good wife, and.I 
can imagine I see you getting your 
heads together and finding ways and 
means to raise that first $150. Now, 
Mr. Jones, you know if you bought this 
property and promised to pay for it 
that way, if you had made the first 
payment, and anything unfortunately 
happened to ‘you—the bread-winner— 
Mrs. Jones would be required to make 
the other nineteen payments before she 
could secure the title to the land. Our 
proposition is practically the same, 
except that it is this much better, if 
you died prematurely the full value of 
the property you bought is paid to her 
in full within a short time, or, at most, 
as soon as the company receives proof 
of your demise. There will be no road 
work to do, or taxes to pay on this 
property, Mr. Jones.” If necessary, I 
ecntinue. “Of course, Mr. Jones, we 
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THE 
METROFOLITAN LIFE 
| fh | 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


are discussing the proposition when, af- 
ter all, we may not be able to do busi- 
ness at all, as more than the price has 
to be taken into consideration. In fact, 
the biggest consideration in the closing 
of our contract is the condition of the 
health of the purchaser. Last year’s 
statistics prove that one in every nine, 
or eleven per cent. of those who ap- 
plied for life insurance in Canada were, 
for various reasons, declined. I ven- 
ture, Mr. Jones, that at least ninety-five 
per cent. of these applicants could at 
one time have had insurance, but de- 
ferred applying until something hap- 
pened—possibly only in the family his- 
tory. Possibly, typhoid, pneumonia, 
pleurisy, or any one of several diseases 
I might mention, have left them with 
health impaired, heart weakened, lungs 
unsound. Most of these men may live 
as long as you or I, but they can never 
have the supreme satisfaction of the 
protection provided by a life insurance 
policy. And believe me, to these men 
the price is no consideration. I have 
had men say to me, after the doctor has 
said, ‘Sorry, old chap, but I do not be- 
lieve there is any use in sending this 
in,’ ‘Don’t you suppose they will give 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


~~ Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


me some kind of a policy?’ And the 
fact that men are accepting high pre- 
mium policies, and, in some cases these 
even liened, is proof that it behooves 
us to get it when we can.” 


Another Form of Presentation 


This simple presentation sometimes 
appeals to a prospect. “In our com- 
pany, Mr. Jones, the application is a 
small matter.” I generally then hand 
him an application form with some such 
remark as the following: “This is the 
form. We complete this, photograph 
the same, and attach it to the inside 
of the policy.” 

Other Methods 

I find, too, that very often, if ‘you 
can secure answers to a few of the 
leading questions on the application, by 
showing him the same, partly com- 
pleted, he will give you the necessary 
information required to finish it, and 
then sign. 

In some cases I find it good business 
to leave out the words “life insurance” 
as far as possible, discussing it more 
as providing a bank account, which, af- 
ter all, it really is, being a larger one 
than could be provided in any other 
way, if the insured dies early in life. 

If I have been fortunate enough to 
have secured an application in a dis- 
trict I get the names of at least three 
friends or neighbors, call on these 
gentlemen, and after introductions, ad- 
dress them in some such manner as 
this: “Your neighbor, Mr. Smith, has 
very kindly allowed us to present his 
name in the form of an application to 
our company for some life insurance. 
It is necessary that we should have 
some further information than that dis- 
closed by the application or medical 
examination. He has given us your 
name as reference. Will you kindly 
answer the following questions.” I in- 
variably complete the questions, and 
have the party sign. Very often this. 
paves the way for an interview which 
might otherwise have been hard to ob- 
tain. In a community where I have a 
number of policyholders, I always ecar- 
ry a list of same, and find the display- 
ing of this list, or reading the names, 
has a great influence on average pros- 
pect. 

If a claim has been paid in the dis- 
‘trict lately, either by ‘your company or 
another, know the facts. Localize your 
talk as much as possible—not neces- 
sarily entering into the community gos- 
sip—but know some of the things worth 
while of the district in which you work. 
My final word of advice to you is: 
Write farmers, see farmers, and sev- 
eral each day. é 
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BELL 


Americans have been called “a nation 
of spendthrifts.’ The term is not a 
libelous one, for our extravagances are 
too obvious to admit of denial. Nor 
are these extravagances confined to the 
wealthy alone—they may be laid at 
the door of all the elements constitut- 
ing our social scale. The American 
laborer to-day is better housed, fed and 
elothed and insists on and receives 
more comforts and luxuries than the 
Norman kings who ruled England, and 
the wage earner lives under conditions 
that would have been deemed the acme 


of luxury by the enormously wealthy 
of olden times, says the “Financier.” 

The diagram illustrates, in a general 
way, the budget of the average Amer- 
ican family of moderate means. The 
relative proportions of the various ex- 
penditures shown in the diagram are 
arranged upon percentages and are be- 
lieved to be actually representative of 
the facts. No one cares to lower our 
ideals of living, but the time has come 
when a halt must be called to extravag- 
ances, for many of our expenditures 
are simply foolish extravagances. 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
every rule and, therefore, it would be 
unreasonable to expect the foregoing 
schedule to fit every case. For in- 
stance, rents are higher in large cities 
than in rural communities. Again, ex- 
penditures for fuel, light and clothing 
vary according to special conditions as- 
sociated with the environment of the 
individual, but in the long run the aver- 
age figures apply. It might with great 
propriety also be mentioned that in 
cases where the income is very small, 
the items of food and rent take a much 
larger proportion of the income than is 
shown by the diagram. The percentage 
of expenditure for these items, how- 
ever, gradually decreases as the in- 
come increases. On the other hand, 
expenditure for clothing and sundries 
also increases with the amount of in- 
come up to a certain figure. None of 
the figures shown here apply to those 
possessing great wealth or extremely 
large incomes. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
refer to the figures of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau for the fiscal year 1917. 
This report shows 206 men with in- 
comes in excess of $1,000,000 a year, 10 
of whom have incomes of more than 
$5,000,000 and 196 with incomes rang- 
ing from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. Num- 
ber reporting incomes are divided as 
follows: 


OLE oe slo aie o ° «++. $3,000. to $4,000 
ANI D7 4,000 to 5,000 
Vt oo 5,000 to 10,000 
LOSE 3350s ee 10,000 to 15,000 
SUSY 5 15,000 to 50,000 
OPED ZI Is oc wievee vcs s 50,000 to 100,000 
BS ae 100,000 to 150,000 
REE areld) aim > «is sis «5 150,000 to 200,000 
POLS Oa a oisiciaielsrs e's « 200,000 to 1,000,000 


The bare necessities of life are food, 
clothing and shelter. They were the 
necessities of man in all past ages. 
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The Nimble Dollar 


By J. Frank Howell 
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They are equally our primary needs 
tc-day. Fostered by favorable condi- 
tions, American desire for artificial 
wants has developed tastes and de- 
mands for other things, that through 
gradual association, are regarded as 
necessities. Through living under such 
exceptionally favorable circumstances, 
we have become so accustomed to pur- 
sue the even tenor of our way, that we 


CLOTHING 


have thoughtlessly settled down in -ths 
midst of plenty deeming anything and 
everything within a reasonable reach as 
being essential to our peace and com- 
fort. Yet if we were to analyze them 
carefully one by one, it would be sur- 
prising to find how many could be 
discarded as absolutely non-essential. 
It follows, therefore, that lopping off 
the non-essentials alone will not bring 
actual hardships home to any one. 
That is all very well as far as it goes. 
It is, at least, a step in the right direc- 
tion. We must cut deeper into mat- 
ters; we must come down to rock bot- 
tom in every item if we are to be faith- 
ful to our duty as Americans. 


MUTUAL LIFE MEETING 


Agents of Western Shore of Maryland 
Did $6,000,000 in Year 
1917 


Agents of the Mutual Life in the 
Baltimore district recently held a two 
days’ conference. There were 88 rep- 
resentatives present from the territory 


embraced in the district which covers 
the Western Shore of Maryland, the 
southern part of Pennsylvania and part 
of West Virginia, and these reports 
were highly gratifying to Charles R. 
Posey, manager of the district office. 
They showed that the business done dur- 
ing 1917 was ten times the amount of 
that done ten years ago when Mr. Posey 
took charge of the office, the figures be- 
ing $600,000 for 1907, and $6,000,000 for 
ileal’ 


Aetna Life Girls Entertain 
The Aetna Life Girls’ Club furnished 
entertainment in the form of a patri- 
ctic play at a rally of the Girls’ Pa- 
triotic League in Hartford. January 16. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 
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WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST, LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1916: 


LACED capsndnedesonunegage Sinealaaibs sew gas HO. pStinncnn Of CDCR OOOO EC OCR ED Eee Oooo er $14,464,552. 23 
MiaDilities’ jecsaceresscces ees pdsceodd CPBONOSA0C0 SAN COnOCORCOOSEEES Apdaobacsode 42,436,717.56 
Capital and Surplus........... sorb ie alsiale aislaseiceimeisieitietsleloeeieslc/2is ols ee nsuiscleivine’e soese 2,027,834.67 
Insurance in Force ....c.es.ecece SACERDINOS Pataca Te netenisieteisalsieis:eio.e.cw'slsisise clea eisioe 118,349,212.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Orgamization..........cececcccccecevscscevcecses 18,119,172.50 
Is Paying its Policyholders OVer......¢scceecescececseccnscscves! seaceee $1,300,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


The Life Insurance Salesman bears an unusual 


responsibility. 
The service he sells often continues for many years, 


Provident service sells so readily today, because of 
the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 
have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


We want a GOOD PERSONAL PRODUCER and organizer 
for DESIRABLE TERRITORY in several states west of the 
Mississippi River. EXCELLENT CONTRACT. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 

is a LEADING LOW NET COST, annual dividend, MUTUAL, 

OLD LINE company. Record for 1916—increase in Insurance 

in force, 20%; in paid-for business, 51%; in assets, 15%; in 

amount apportioned for 1917 dividends, 71%. 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illustration 
of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 


This DIRECT LEAD SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in 
Fidelity’s history. 
AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, 


President 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


i Oe ee eee 
ee ———————————————— es 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
pe ae piteiea M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. $253,439,405.12 

107,262 PolicieS for........-...2sececeerersaseecerrensseeees 
Insurance in force, TAT NO. OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE a. 
To repay to its Policyholders in Death Claims, Endowments, Divide rag 
render Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in pr : 
It stands alone in that result. 


i i , Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1916 ........ssseeeererree $310,337,255.71 
amu BPA aaah Ge Sri ouneah aa nbotey totad in aiae pertod. 0080. sie 
SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE Co. Excess of amount returned.........c.sscseecc ccs sscserer sees eneeeeeees sense seit 214, 


a 


A COOD OPENING 


Id, well established, progressive 'life insurance copipany, with unexcelled 
aided record has good cpening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: / 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New ¥ 


By the State of' Texas, June 28, 1915 
“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” 
“I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.’’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS ork City 
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THE EASTER 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York; N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


A MARINE INSURANCE NUMBER 

On January 25th The Eastern Un- 
derwriter will issue a service number 
cevoted to marine insurance. The 
first issue of this kind that has been 
printed by any paper, it is designed to 
meet the demand of insurance men 
for information about marine insur- 
ance. Ever since the beginning of the 
war marine insurance has assumed a 
tremendous importance recognized by 
many fire insurance companies open- 
ing ocean marine departments. The 
attitude in many marine offices has 
been to keep their own counsel, re- 
fusing to disclose information about 
the great business in which they are 
engaged. The Eastern Underwriter 
was conscious of this phase of the 
marine insurance business, but felt sure 
that it was exaggerated; that such a 
selfish position was not taken gener- 
ally, which estimate turns out to be 
correct as will be seen by the unusual- 
ly interesting number which The Kast- 
ern Underwriter will present to the in- 
surance public. 

While in a few offices, such as the 
old Atlantic Mutual where every offi- 
cer of the company refused to co-op- 
erate in any educational way with The 


Eastern Underwriter, taking the posi-- 


tion that its officers were too busy 
with their own clients to care about 
the needs of men in other offices who 
are readers of this paper, other ma- 
rine insurance men were willing to 
lend a hand and to help disseminate 
information. They made the success 
of the issue possible and to them The 
Eastern Underwriter extends its 
thanks. 


Among some of the subjects which 
will be covered are the following: 
The American Merchant Marine, the 
principles of general average, insur- 
ance on cargoes, British builders’ 
risk forms, marine insurance rates, the 
brokers’ viewpoint, British war clauses, 
personalities in the business, the Gov- 
ernment War Risk Bureau, ‘war risk 
insurance, unique marine insurance 
losses, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment rulings, the law of marine insur- 
ance, inland marine, etc. 

The men who have written the ar- 
ticles, or who have furnished material 
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for them, are among the most repre- 
sentative in marine insurance. 

In the course of its inquiries The 
Eastern Underwriter learned that there 
is not a reporter in New York City, 
the greatest marine insurance market 
on this continent, who is going about 
the offices in quest of marine insurance 
news, and in order to meet the de- 
mand for such news a marine insur- 
ance column will be established by 
this paper, forming part of each issue 
hereafter. 


CANCELED, NOT TAKEN 


Relation of this Evil to Taxation—Plain 
Talk by F. C. Calkins 
& Co. 


Under the head of “Canceled, not 
Taken, anc Increased Taxation,” Fred 
C. \Calkins, general agent of Hanover 
Fire and other companies of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has the following pert com- 
ments to make: 


“We call the attention of agents to 
the fact that it costs $3 to put a daily 
1eport through the books of this office 
and at our respective head offices. By 
the same token another $3 is to be 
added when a policy is canceled. This 
makes a dead loss of six bucks and 
we want to secure the aid of our 
agents in helping us avoid this direct 
loss where possible. Try to be sure 
of your ground in case of a renewal 
or new policy. All it takes is a little 
more thought and care on your part. 
Another item we want to let sink in 
on you is this—beginning the ist of 
last November the Government war 
tax went into effect. ‘lc for each one 
dollar or fractional part thereof of 
the premium charged on all policies.’ 
The companies will settle with the 
Government for this and agents should 
be thankful to -be relieved of the bur- 
den of providing and affixing revenue 
slamps. 

“However, there’s one little joker in 
the proposition and it is this—you 
snould use the greatest caution against 
issuing a policy that may not be taken 
by the assured. Be sure of your ground 
first. The tax is due and must be 
paid on each policy written and ac- 
cepted by the assured. ‘Credit on can- 
céllations cannot ibe taken. If a pol- 
icy has been ordered out and is not 
promptly accepted, send it in at once 
iiarked ‘Not Accepted. If you do not 
dc this you put an unnecessary burden 
cn your company. (Please also change 
your usual date for making up your 
monthly accounts and let them get 
away from your offices by the 4th or 
5tk of each month. In this way you 
will be doing your bit and helping 
1woightily and at a time when head of- 
fices are rushed to the limit and work- 
ing at top speed with untrained help 
for the most part.” 


CITY CLUB PLANS 

At the meeting of the City Insur- 
ance Club on Tuesday plans were 
made for the annual meeting to be 
lield March 19. The by-laws committee 
will meet on January 29 and provide 
for the nomination of the new officers. 
It was announced that the meinbership 
of the club now totalled ninety-eight. 


T. L. WILSON ADVANCED 
Thomas L. Wilson has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Delaware Under- 
writers of the Westchester Fire, suc- 
ceeding J. Parsons (Smith, Jr., deceased. 


Mr. Wilson has been agency super- 
intendent of the (Delaware Under- 
writers. 


J. A. Rooney has joined the Kenzel 
Agency, New York, as a solicitor. He 
bas been with Wallace Reid. : 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


WILLIAM G. McADOO 


William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Director General of the Rail- 
roads, and right-hand. man of President 
Wilson, is growing to be a more im- 
portant man in insurance every day. 
A considerable part of his time is de- 
voted to consideration of insurance 
problems. This is natural in view of 
the fact that the War Risk Bureau is 
one of the divisions of the Treasury 
Department. The first step taken by 
the Treasury Department in regard to 
indemnities was the compensation of 
seamen. Then followed the War Risk 
Bureau relieving the marine insurance 
situation and modeled somewhat after 
the Government war risk bureaus of 
several foreign countries. Next came 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance di- 
vision. Secretary McAdoo has gath- 
ered about him not only a large corps 
of official insurance advisers and execu- 
tives, who are devoting all their time 
to the Government, but in addition 
scme of the greatest insurance minds 
in the country are at his beck and call. 
In fact, the spirit of co-operation dis- 
played by insurance men of the first 
rank in dropping their private duties 
and co-operating with the Treasury 
Department is one of the most encour- 
aging signs of the times. Another great 
division of the Treasury Department, 
which should not be overlooked, is the 
W.S&. S., to which many insurance men 
are giving their service. 


e % 


Henry W. Hubbell, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed traveling secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
He is a Princeton man and also a 
graduate of New York Law ‘School. 
Mr. Hubbell is a son of the late Gen- 
eral Henry W. Hubbell. After being 
admitted to the bar he joined the law 
firm of Conway & Westbrook, of New 
York ‘City. Some years later he be- 
came connected with the Lawyers’ Ti- 
tle and Trust Company. In 1907 he 
went to Kansas City, where he became 
associated with J. & W. C. Mackenzie, 
a ‘banking concern. His last connec- 
tien was with the stock exchange house 
of Joseph Walker & Son, New York. 


* * * 


John G. Sell has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Fire and that 
company is to be congratulated as he 
is an underwriter who knows his busi- 
ness and stands well with the fire in- 
surance community. Other officers of 
the company are D. G@. Shaw, vice- 
president; G. R. Dette, secretary, and 
J. D. C. Miller, treasurer. 


‘of Insurance Agents, 


Mayor Hylan, of New York, named 
a committee this week to greet the 
Serbian War Commission. Ag this is 
the first general committee of prom- 
inent citizens named by the Mayor, the 
list was closely scanned ‘by the Street 
to see what insurance men he would 
name. Among them are President Pea- 
body, Mutual Life; President Hegeman, 
Metropolitan Life; President Day, Equi- 
table; President Kingsley, New York 
Life. As was expected, Charles Jerome 
Iidwards, the leading life insuranc® 
ran of Brooklyn, is on the committee. 
Another life insurance general agent 
on the committee is John M. Riehle. 
The only fire insurance man named is 
Gcorge R. Branson, president of the 
United States Fire. George T. Wilson, 
cf the Equitable, a member of every 
isaportant citizen’s committee named by 
Viayor Mitchel, and the chief of the 
Mitchel reception committees to the 
Allied missions, is not on the Hylan 
committee. 

* * * 

J. L. Purdy, of the Toronto agency 
of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, began his insurance career in 
South Africa in 1905, travelling from 
Cape Town, through practically every 
town and city on the railroad up to 
the Northern Transvaal, soliciting for 
the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Company. Prior to that he had gener- 
al commercial experience; back to Lon- 
don, England, in 1908, where a link 
was made with the Norwich Union 
again; in 1910 he was invited to join 
the soliciting forces. of Price, Forbes 
& Company, at Lloyds, and continued 
there until 1913, when the call of the 
overseas dominions again claimed him. 
He came to Toronto in 1913, going with 
the Mutual ‘Life of Canada, and in 1916 
he joined the Canada Life on its To- 
ronto soliciting staff. 

* * * 

Harvey Thomas, supervisor of the 
publication department of the Pruden- 
dential, has on the walls of his office 
in Newark a collection of autographed 
photographs that are the envy of ey- 
eryone who sees them. One is from 
Woodrow Wilson, inscribed in the Pres- 
ident’s writing: ‘To Harvey 'Thomas, 
an editor who is not afraid.” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has sent the best pho- 
tegraph he ever had taken, with a 
characteristic friendly note; Joseph 
Tumulty, secretary to the President; 
William J. Burns, detective, and others 
have added their pictures to the gal- 
lery. 


JERSEY MEETINGS 


Many Join Bergen County and Other 
Associations—Representatives of 
National Body Speak 


Insurance agents of Bergen County, 
New Jersey, met in Hackensack this 
week and -were addressed by repre- 
sentatives of the National Association 
including F. J. 
Cox, of Perth Amboy, and ¢C. S. S. 
Miller, field secretary. Others. who 
talked included A. W. Van Winkle, of 
tutherford, and Thomas C. Moffatt, of 
Newark. (Seventy per cent. of the 
agents of the county attended and it 
was a rousing meeting. Everybody 
present joined the local association. 

The constitution was amended, drop- 
ping the designation “fire” from the as- 
sociation’s title. Also, every member 
will automatically become a member of 
the National body. 

On Tuesday meetings were held at 
Englewood, Rutherwood and Ridge- 
wood, with members of the Bergen 
County Association co-operating. Hight 
rew members were obtained. There 
was not one refusal to join. 

Wednesday afternoon a meeting was 
held in Plainfield, the New Jersey com- 
missioner and Mr. Miller speaking. 
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Little Likelihood 
of Theft Advance 


COMPANIES NOT IN FULL ACCORD 


Divergence of Opinion and Insufficient 
Available Experience Stumbling 
Block 


As the time for the anticipated ad- 
vance in automobile theft rates ap- 
proaches, it becomes more and more 
apparent that the stage is not set for 
this event and it would not be sur- 
prising if the whole matter went over 
for the time being. 

It was expected that theft insurance 
rates would be materially advanced in 
large cities which have shown a par- 
ticularly unfavorable experience. Also 
action was expected on the reduction 
in cover, together with other changes 
in the policy form which would have 
had the effect of making the business 
more profitable. 


Companies not Agreed 

The likely necessity for deferring ac- 
tion ‘by the conference at this time is 
attributable to lack of co-operation on 
the part of member companies and in- 
ability to get together on the many 
points which have been raised during 
the discussion of the rate subject. The 
divergence of opinion as to just how 
the desired result might best be at- 
tained has been so wide as to seem- 
ingly preclude the possibility of suc- 
cessfully bridging it now. 

Far from all the member companies 
of the conference have furnished that 
kody with their experience and at the 
same time these companies were. not 
satisfied to abide by the combined ex- 
perience of those members whose ex- 
uerience was available. The result is 
a deadlock from which the conference 
has not yet emerged. Possibly by the 
end*of another six months the confer- 
ence may be able to obtain the com- 
plete 1917 experience of from seventy- 
five to ninety per cent. of the member 
companies. When that time comes, 
the companies may, with this weight 
of testimony before them, be in a 
frame of mind more conducive to an 
agreement on this question of theft 
rates and cover. 

Meanwhile the prograin of the con- 
ference, as it relates to collision, prop- 
erty damage and certain special forms 
of contract, is progressing along the 
lines laid down some time ago. 


NEW YORK BOARD MEETING 


Lesses Handled by Committee Totalled 
$9,500,000 for Year as Against 
$5,200,000 for 1916 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters was held 
on Wednesday. Secretary A. M. Thor- 
burn announced that the annual re- 
port was ready and would be distribut- 
ed this week. Wallace Reid read ex- 
tracts from the report of the com- 
mittee on losses which showed thaf 
the committee during 1917 handled 
$9,500,000 in losses ag against $5,200,- 
00¢ for 1916. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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Suburban Exchange 
and Violations 


QUESTIONS SENT TO MEMBERS 


Asked if Work of Pointing out Violators 
Should Be Continued—The 
Questionnaire 


The following questionnaire for in- 
formation of the Deviation Committee 
of the Suburban Fire Insuranee Ex- 
change has been sent to company 
members: 

1. In your opinion is it desirable to 
continue the work of our stamping de- 
partment in pointing out violations of 
rates, rules, forms, etc.? 

2. If yes, should such violations be 
followed up for correction? 

3. If yes, should a limit of time be 
fixed within which violations must be 
ccrrected or policies. cancelled? 

4. If yes, is ninety days too short a 
limit? 

(As a matter of fact the time is 
always longer because it does not be- 
gin to run until the end of the month 
in which the violation is imposed.) 

5. If in your opinion a time limit of 
ninety days is reasonable, should a 
penalty be imposed by the Deviation 
Committee for exceeding that limit, 
due notice being given that such pen- 
alty is imminent, and the elapsed tim> 
being thereby lengthened to more than 
one hundred days? 

6. If penalty fines are imposed should 
they be paid? 

7. Would the publication each month 
of the names of those companies who 
have violations to stand uncorrected 
longer than ninety days be preferable 
to imposing and collecting fines? 

8. Is there any form of penalty other 
than fine or publication which you 
would suggest? 


GOES WITH GREAT AMERICAN 


Paul J. Clarke Leaves American In- 
surance Company-—A Young 


Man of Much Talent 


Paul J. Clarke has resigned as spe- 
cial agent of the American Insurance 
Company of Newark, in charge of that 
Company’s brokerage office at 80 Maid- 
en Lane, New York, and will go with 
the Great American and American Alli- 
ance. 

Mr. Clarke is one of the brightest 
and one of the ablest special agents in 
this field. He came from Atlanta 
where he was with the Southeastern 
department of the Queen Insuranc?2 
Company. He attracted attention 
among underwriters and agents by his 
fine work with the Atlee Brown rating 
office in Newark. There he showed so 
much tact that several companies bid 
for his services. He went from there 
to the American. 


MARYLAND FIRE MARSHAL 
‘Commissioner Shehan, of Maryland, 
has recommended that a fire marshal 
ke appointed in that State. He makes 
this recommendation (because of the 
large number of suspicious fires. 


London » 


Lancashire 


Give Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 


The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Statement January 1, 1917 


Cash Capital 
Assets Z 2 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 


$1,000,000.00 
2,748,832.19 
1,039,977.81 


Surplus to Policyholders 1,708,854.38 


AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Providence, R. I. of New York, N. Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Portsmouth, N. H. of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Albany, N. Y. 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FRANKLIN FIRE  CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN 


Organized 1825 of Philadelphia, Pa. of New York, N. Y. 


K 


K 


K 
REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 
154 MONTAGUE STREET 


NORWICH UNION COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Norwich, England of Albany, N. Y. 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


LONDON ASSURANCE — 


of London, England 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 


of Portsmouth, N. H. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH | 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Assets 
Reserve . 
Capital 
Surplus 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus ....... 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


12 
Those Who Block 


Advance Unpatriotic 


E. C. IRVIN’S ‘RATE VIEWS 


Sharp Comment on Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Which Finally 
Approves Rates 


What amounted to a charge of lack 
of patriotism was leveled at the direc- 
ters of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Cemmerce by E. (C. Irvin, president of 


the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ As- 
seciation, during a discussion over the 
action of the fire companies in advanc- 
ing rates 10 per cent. in Philadelphia. 

“The insurance companies are en- 
titled to the increased rates; they are 
in a mighty serious situation,’ de- 
clared Mr. Irvin with much vigor. “The 
city is literally covered with explosives, 
and the people must be protected from 
loss by fire in this crisis. The com- 
panies are now working with the Gov- 
ernment and are forced to write busi- 
ness now that they would not even 
consider, let alone accept, two years 
ago. 

“What I want to know is whether 
the Chamber of (Commerce is on the 
side of the insurance companies of- 
this country in the business which 
they are handling for the American 
Government, or whether it is on the 
side of the German propagandists. For 
the Chamber of Commerce to fight the 
insurance companies that now survive 
and accept the greatest risks will be 
more harmful than anything else it 
can do. The interest of the people and 
the property owner are great in this 
niatter.” 

The Protests 


Protests had been registered against 
the rise on the ground that Philadel- 
phia fire losses do not show any in- 
crease over those of previous years. 
The Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
however, took the stand when the 
rates were raised that total losses 
throughout the country last year ex- 
ceeded by '$30,000,000 those of the pre- 
vious year and that Philadelphia 
should stand a pro rata share in a new 
schedule of rates designed to protect 
the companies. Increased operating 
costs, salaries, ffire replacement and 
other expenses were advanced in tback- 
ing the position of the companies. 

Under the leadership of Powell 
Evans, chairman of the committee on 
fire prevention of the chamber, oppo- 
sition had been raised, and following 
an investigation the case reached a 
climax at the directors’ meeting when 
Mr. Irvin appeared to sustain the side 
ot the insurance men. 

The discussion led finally to the tak- 
ing of a vote on a resolution proposed 
by Alba B. Johnson, chairman of the 
executive committee, that it was the 
sense of the directors, in view of the 
added costs to the companies, that the 
rates were justifiable. With twenty 
members voting, the ballot cast result- 
ed in a tie—ten to ten. Ernest T. 
Trigg, president of the chamber, then 
threw the deciding vote against ap- 
proval of the rates. 

New Business Meant \New Risks 

The case was not settled there. Mr 
Irvin asserted that when the Govern- 
ment put the German insurance com- 
ranies out of business, the American 
and English companies were forced to 
take over business that otherwise they 
would not think of handling. This was 
an unexpected hazard of the business, 
added to which the constant movement 
of munitions and explosives was a 
centinuous Yrisk to tremendous losses 
that should call for the recompense 
of higher rates. 

By doing anything to weaken the in- 
surance companies, he gaid, business 
erganizations who fought the increase 
were aiding German interests. 

Referred to Committee 


Another vote was taken and the di- 
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Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 


— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


$44,048,651 ASSETS 


A Splendid Statement by the Home— 
$19,001,250 Surplus for Policy- 
holders 


The first of the fire companies to is- 
sue its January 1, 1918, statement is 
the Home and it is a statement to be 
proud of, showing total assets of $44,- 
048,651 and surplus as regards policy- 
holders of $19,001,250. It is the Compa- 
liy’s 129th semi-annual statement and its 
growth has been steady, consistent and 
satisfactory in every way. The Compa- 
ny is not only one of the strongest in 
the world, but one of the best managed. 
Its greatest progress has been under 
the presidency of Elbridge G. Snow, 
one of the most honored figures in the 
business. He is assisted by a corps of 
underwriting experts of unusual cap- 
abilities, many of whom are distin- 
guished figures in the business. In 
fact, it is rather difficult to find an 
active important underwriting com- 
mittee of any kind without a‘ repre- 
sentative of the Home on it. 


E. J. PERRIN, JR., IN CHARGE 

Edward J. Perrin, Jr., has been placed 
in charge of the automobile depart- 
ment of the New York office of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. and affiliated 
companies during the absence of Ed- 
miund Ely who has entered the service 


cf the Government. Mr. Perrin has 
been associated with Mr. Ely in the 
automobile department for several 


years and in addition has had charge 
of the other inland marine business 
ot the New York office. 


The Hanover Fire held its annual 
meeting January 15 and re-elected all 
directors and officers. 


The Westchester Fire of New York 
held its annual meeting January 9 and 
re-elected all officers and directors. 


rectors by a small majority, voted 
against approving the rates. The sub- 
ject then was ieferred to the fire in- 
surance committee for further investi- 
sation. 
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Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Sun and Patriotic 
Get Auto Manager 


P. R. WILBUR, OF NORWICH UNION 


Change Effective February 1 Marks 
Active Entry of Companies 


to Field 


P. R. Wilbur has resigned as general 
agent for the automobile department 
of the Norwich Union at the New York 
office. ‘He has taken a similar position 
with the Sun and the Patriotic, where 
he will be general agent and depart- 
ment manager. The change is effec- 
tive February 1. 

Mr. Wilbur is one of the automobile 
insurance men who have been longest 
in the business. His entry into it dates 
back fourteen years, during a large 
part of which he was with George H. 
Smith & Hicks and has an extensive 
experience in marine insurance. 

The Sun has been writing automobile 
irsurance through its Western denpart- 
ment in Chicago for some time. It is 
not affiliated with the Conference. 


APPLETON & COX APPOINTED 


Appleton & Cox have been appointed 
marine managers of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. The companies 
now represented by Appleton & Cox for 
marine are United States Lloyds, In- 
demnity Mutual Marine, Royal Hx- 
change, Tokio Marine, Agricultural and 
Fire Association. 


HONOR ROLL OF FIFTEEN 


Members of the New York Under- 
writers Agency staff who have joined 
the colors now number fifteen. They 
are H. M. Alling, S. W. Banta, John 
Beale, S. E. Bickard, Geo. Borthwick, 
Jchn F. Curtis, C. Dowdney, Robert 
Forrest, J. H. Gruber, C. Arnold Grasse, 
J. A. Heck, ©. A. Hoegberg, W. L. 
Hill, S. T. Shotwell, R. S. Newell. 
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THE EASTERN 


Warns Marine Men 


Against P. P. I. Cover 


PERMITS “TRADING WITH ENEMY” 


Lawrence Kneeland Describes the Ef- 
fect of Act on Marine Insurance— 
German Company Status 


That great danger exists in the is- 
suance of the policy proof of interest 


contract of marine insurance both for 
the broker and for the underwriter was 
the warning given by Lawrence Knee 


land, of Kneeland, Herison & Hewitt, | 


prominent admiralty lawyers, to the 
Marine Insurance Club at the meeting 
of that organization on Monday eve- 
ning. 

The meeting was the regular month- 
ly gathering of the Club at which it 
was announced that J. K. Symmers, a 
well known admiralty attorney, would 
address the club on the Halifax explo- 
sion and its effect on marine insurance, 
Flans for the annual dinner to be held 
on January 80 were also announced. 
President Englar here introduced Mr. 
Kneeland, whose title was the ‘Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act as Considered 
in Connection with the Contract of War 
ard Marine Insurance as well as with 
the Contract of Sale.” 

Mr. Kneeland traced the practice of 
French, British and American courts 
on the subject of protecting enemy in- 
terests through marine insurance back 
to the fourteenth century. He cited 
the case of Griswold vs. Waddington 
in 1819 to show that at that time the 
intent of admiralty law was to pre- 
vent the protection of enemy property, 
although he stated that Judge Mans- 
field in all his opinions on the subject 
permitted expediency in each instance 
tc become an important factor. He 
iold how in the war between England 
and France which ended in 1763 French 
ship owners resorted to the subterfuge 
of covering their vessels to full value 


with French underwriters and for sev- 
eral times their value with English 
underwriters and then sending their 


yessels out to be captured. 
‘English Underwriters’ Attitude 


According to Mr. Kneeland, the atti- 
tude of the British underwriters since 
early times has always been to pay all 
losses on policies effected before the 
war started, on which losses occurred 
Guring the war in spite of the two proc- 
lamations of the British Government 
made early in the war. The first proc- 
lamation prohibited the British under- 
writers from paying losses on vessels 
captured by the British forces, and the 
proclamation of December 21, 1914, 
prehibited the payment of losses on 
any enemy property whatever. These 
proclamations, he said, were repudiated 
in effect by Messrs. Kent, Duer and 
Phillips. 

Admiralty Law Before the War 

Mr. Kneeland then described the 
workings of the laws already in effect 
previous to the entrance of the United 
States into the war. The law then 
provided that contracts with enemies 
were in status quo during the war. The 
proclamation of the President permit- 
ting the German companies to con- 
tinue to do business changed this. Mr. 
Kneeland said that the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, which revoked the 
proclamation of President Wilson, made 
yoid contracts consummated between 
the time of the entrance of this coun- 
try into the war and the date of effect 
of the act which was six months later. 
Mr. Kneeland explained that the act 
takes no cognizance of existing laws 
previous to its enactment and he also 
took exception to the lack of definition 
Ly the act of an “alien enemy.” 

Mr. Kneeland then defined the status 
of enemy corporations and enemies un- 
Ger the act which he said is determined 


_ upon the country in which they are in- 


cerporated or domiciled. Natives of 
Germany residing in this country are 
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not enemies unless they have been spe- 
cifically declared such by the black 
“ist or unless they have an interest in 
property lecated in Germany which is 
she subject of the contract. 
“Mr. Kneeland then told of the diffi- 
culty in drawing the line between valid 
and avoided contracts under the En- 
emy Trading Act. He said that, in the 
case of a marine insurance contract, 
ine burden of establishing the status 
of an assured was placed by the act 
upon the marine underwriter. He was 
expected to make all reasonable inqui- 
ries to satisfy himself that conditions 
were as they were represented. 
“Executed” and “Executory” Contracts 
The basis on which the underwriter 
ean determine the insurability of a 
visk was given by Mr. Kneeland. Two 
general forms of contracts exist, one 
valid and the other not. An ‘“execut- 
ed” contract is one in which the title 
to property changes hands and they 


remain in status quo for the balance 
of the war. Executed contracts of 
niarine insurance are policies issued in 
lime of peace cn which there was a 
ioss before the commencement of the 
war but which will be paid to the 
Custodian of Alien Property who will 
hold it until the war is over. 

“Executory” contracts, according to 
Mr. Kneeland, are contracts entered 
into during the war and on which there 
is a loss before the war is ended. Such 
contracts are invalid when covering en- 
emy property. 

It was here that Mr. Kneeland dwelt 
upon the issuance of policies on ac- 
count of whom it may concern, He 
said that under this form of contract 
it is easily conceivable that enemy in- 
terests can be protected against loss 
contrary to the intent of the Enemy 
Trading Act. He stated that if the 
principal of the policy is an enemy, or 
an enemy has an interest in the pol- 
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icy, it is avoided even though the busi- 
ness has been handled through a com- 
mission merchant or other third party 
so long as the underwriters could have 
discovered whether an enemy interest 
was being protected through reasona- 
bie inquiry on their part. He told of 
the operation of the Government black 
list and said that if the title to prop- 
erty insured under a marine cover had 
passed, the policy iis still avoided if 
the loss happened after the black list 
was published. If the policy was ef- 
fected before the black list was pub- 
lished, the loss occurred afterwards it 
is suspended and the loss must be paid 
to the Custodian of Alien Property. 

Mr. Kneeland said that while under- 
writers generally took the attitude that 
where a premium had been received, the 
loss should be paid; this is not in ac- 
cordance with the object of the Gov- 
ernment, which is endeavoring to pre 
vent the enemy from using any funds 
in this country as a basis of credit 
abroad. 

That this war would see a new prece- 
dent established by governments 
through the adoption of the policy of 
no confiscation was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Kneeland. He gaid that 
it was along these lines that the Custo- 
dian of Alien Property had been given 
such drastig powers. 


Must Record Policies 

Speaking of the Custodian of Alien 
Properties, Mr. Kneeland urged upon 
those brokers present the importance 
cr reporting to the custodian ‘all pay- 
rents of premiums to German com- 
nanies here and all policies covering 
enemy property. He said that it was 
ail right for brokers to continue to pay 
premiums to German companies and 
that those companies which had elect- 
eu to carry their business to expiration 
would continue with the vise of a rep- 
resentative of the Custodian of Alien 
Property. 

The club then listened to Lieutenant 
Paul Hughes of the French Army who 
described his experience during three 
years in the French Ambulance service 
ot the Red Cross on the western front. 
Lieutenant ‘Hughes distributed among 
kis listeners photographs and relics 
which he had accumulated “over there.” 


NOT ALL INCENDIARY 


Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the New York 
“Times” List 


National 


The New York “Times” this week 
printed a long list of losses of $100,000 
cr more, occurring since March 31, and 
involving either munitions or equip- 
ment. The story: was printed with 
some information about the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and a head- 
ing on the list of losses was captioned 
“Incendiary Fires.” 

In this a misconception was given to 
the public as the National Board’s 
statement to the “Times,” said: “The 
following fires are of known incendiary 
origin and others that are under sus- 
picion.” 

Naturally, not every fire under sus- 
picion is incendiary, and in printing 
this list of names and calling all of 
them incendiary an injustice is done. 


VACANCY IN WEST VIRGINIA 

George W. Graham, Jr., has been 
promoted to the position of special 
agent in Pennsylvania for the New 
York Underwriters’ Agency. He will 
be associated with W. G. Monroe, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Graham’ has been State agent in West 
Virginia, which field is now open. 


N. J. INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


The New Jersey House Insurance 
Committee consists of Messrs. Lewis, 
Tattersall, Pruden, Burroughs and 
Hurley. 
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William D. Winter 


On Marine Insurance 


SECOND LECTURE OF COURSE 


Explains Relation to Commerce— 
Capacity of Room Proves 
Inadequate 


Marine insurance taps every line of 
activity and it is necessary for the 
successful marine underwriter to know 
something of all lines of business with 
which he comes in contact in order 
that he may be in position to ask in- 
telligent questions of his clients. 

This is one of the dominant thoughts 
conveyed by William D. Winter, third 
vice president of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance ‘Company, in his second lec- 
ture on marine insurance given under 
the auspices of the Wall Street branch, 
New York University, January 10, in 
the assembly room of the New York 
Merchants Association in the Wool- 
worth Building: Mr. Winter’s talk was 
confined to the relations of marine in- 
surance to commerce. His remarks 
were in part as follows: 

Three Kinds of Underwriting 

“There appears to be three kinds of 
marine underwriting in New York. 

“1. That which is written on terms 
based upon experience, by men of good 
judgment, who have been in the busi- 
ness for many years. 

“?. That written by those who have 
more recently come into business and 
who are endeavoring to conduct it 
along conservative lines, as followed 
by the older underwriters, 

“3. Business placed by a class which 
has entered the business but recently, 
possibly to stay but a short time 
while the profits are particularly good. 

Time and Distance 

‘It is necessary for the marine un- 
cerwriter to understand commerce 
from its geographical standpoint, and 
the routes that commercial develop- 
ment has taken. The history of ship 
building is one of contest by man 
against the physical forces of the sea. 
Ag men built better ships they extend- 
ed their field of trade. 

“There are generally speaking, two 
types of commerce: 

“1. That which is termed Mediter- 
ranean commerce. 

“2. Ocean trade. 

Some idea of the importance of ma- 
rine insurance may be formed by re- 
calling that seventy-two per cent. of 
the world’s surface is water. Then, 
too, one must realize the distance that 
goods must be carried. Vancouver is 
4.500 miles from Japan, and 6,000 miles 
from Shanghai, for example. 

“The belts of wind which traverse 
the ocean’s surface have an important 
effect upon commerce and trade routes. 
You have heard the expression ‘It is 
dewn hill to Europe.” ‘This has its 
origin in the more favorable winds 
biowing east. Many ships make the 
voyage east without trouble, but are 
wrecked on the return trip. WLikewise, 
ecean currents may be helps or hin- 
drances to commerce. 


New Erie Canal 

“Types of harbors are also impor- 
tant. There are several, such as na- 
tural harbors, barrier beaches, river 
harbors coral reef harbors, crater har- 
bors—those formed by sunken volcanos 
—and those made by man with the aid 
of breakwaters. 

“The new Erie Canal, by which sea- 
going barges will be brought to tide 
vater will develop a new problem for 
marine underwriters, as ocean going 
barges will be brought direct to the 
coast. Removal of sandbars, deepening 
of channels and other improvements 
which makes unnecessary the breaking 
of cargoes, all have an important bear- 


THE EASTERN 


ing upon marine underwriting and 
must be watched carefully. Also the 
weather service has come to be of 
vital importance in this business. 

“As preliminary to the study of ma- 
rine insurance it is necessary to know 
something of the geography of trade 
and the evolution of commerce. First 
there was barter. Then money was 
ingtituted as a medium of exchange. 
Later the bill of exchange was invent- 
ed by the Jews, in order that they 
might transfer their money with safety 
without carrying it. 

The “Commercial Set’’ 

“There are certain documents neces- 
sary to trade. 

“1. The invoice. It may be an in- 
voice C. I. F., which means that the 
seller has agreed to lay down the 
goods carriage, insurance and freight 
paid. ; 

“2. The’ pill of lading. This is a re- 
ceipt for the goods and a contract of 
carriage. 

“3. The draft in payment for the 
goeds sold. 

“A banker will not honor the draft 
until an insurance certificate is pro- 
duced, consequently this certificate 
constitutes the last document of what 
is known as a ‘commercial set.’ With 
all of these the merchant can go to 
his bank and receive credit, which puts 
him in funds without waiting for the 
goods to arrive at their destination, 
often a matter of months. 

Ships Must Be Seaworthy 

“4. There is yet another ship’s paper 
to be considered in commerce, the 
charter party, used in cases where 
the shipper purchases the services of 
a vessel for his own use. There is al- 
so what is known as a ‘bare ship 
charter,’ which is used where the 
Government takes over a Ship with- 
cut anything aboard such as supplies 
and provisions. In such case the Gov- 
ernment becomes, in everything but 
title, the owner of the boat, and the 
Government may ask the owner to can- 
cei his insurance. 

“Incidently, the law has made it pos- 
sible for the ship owner to avoid most 
every liability, provided only that he 
gives the owner a seaworthy vessel. 

All Dependent Upon Insurance 

‘In order to get a clear vision of 
just where marine insurance plays its 
pert in commercial transactions, trace 
step by step a sale of cotton by a 
Texas grower to a Liverpool merchant. 
With the various documents before 
mentioned the seller goes to hig local 
banker who arranges credit for him 
in the large centers such as New York 
and Liverpool. All these credits are 
dependent upon the one fact that the 
goods are adequately insured, and in 
event of loss those who have advanced 
money will be recompensed. ‘The ag- 
gregate of these transactions go to 
build up what is termed trade balances 
between countries. This brings us to 
the subject of foreign exchange, about 
which it is necessary for the marine 
underwriter to be always informed. 

“Before we leave this subject I wish 
to remind you that the draft, the bill 
cf lading and the insurance certificate 
are all negotiable documents. I 
would also remind you that the ma- 
rine underwriter must be on the look- 
out for fictitious documents such as 
appeared in the case of the cotton 


frauds practiced in 1910. 
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Types of Ships 

“Problems of the marine underwrit- 
ers have been multiplied because of 
the increase in types of ships. ‘There 
are four principal types, the sailing 
vessel, the auxiliary sailing vessel, the 
ircn and the steel steamer. The iron 
vessel will last much longer than the 
steel hull, because the iron is non-cor- 
vosive. The vessel with an internal 
combustion engine is a newer type, 
whch is becoming increasingly popu- 
iar. In underwriting it is necessary to 
know the merits and demerits of the 


various types, such as single and 
double deck, with or without bulk- 
leads, shelter and awning decks, etc. 


Whether the insured vessel is to carry 
a heavy or a light cargo is important. 
if a heavy cargo, additional care must 
be taken in loading, in order that the 
cargo shall not shift, and if it does, 
provision must be made to. restore 
equilibrium. Therefore the marine un- 
must understand rules for 
loading. 
Lecture Room Crowded 
“Underwriters have been puzzled 
considerably by the tank type of steam- 
er, which for sometime after its in- 
treduction was not structurally cor- 
rect. The assistance of the various 
(Continued on page 15) 
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MARSH & McLENNAN CHANGES 


Kennedy Brothers Training for Officer- 
ships—Walter Gleich Now Attached 
to New York Office 


Lawrence and Paul Kennedy, brothers, 


mac to the New York office of Marsh 


& McLennan, are respectively at the 
_ officers” training camps at Camp Upton, 
N. Y., and Fort Dodge, Iowa. Taking 
the place of the Messrs. Kennedy and 
others who are now at the front, Marsh 
& McLennan have made several new ap- 
pointments in the New York office. 
_ &§. J. Breen, until recently secretary 
of Jackson, Morse & Co., and previously 
_ with Johnson & Higgins, is now a placer 
with Marsh & McLennan. Fred. Weiss, 
- formerly with Jos. M. Byrne & Co. in 
q Jersey City, is now in the auditing de- 
_ partment. Walter Gleich, formerly with 
Macomber & Co., is now with Marsh & 


E McLennan and has charge of several im- 


portant lines. Alexander Arno, who for 
seven years has been with Jones & 
- Hadnot, is now in the liability depart- 
ment of Marsh & McLennan. 
* * * 


George R. Packard, of Stokes, Pack- 


_ érd, Haughton & (Smith, Philadephia, 


is chairman of a Pennsylvania State 
Committee of Insurance Men, which 
is organizing in every county to con- 


- @uct a house-to-house canvass for the 


sale of W. S. S. 
A * RR 

a. Join Marine Club 
Among the new members of the Ma- 
rine Insurance Club of New York are 


| _ $tephen F. Barrett, Hutchinson, Rivinus 


Co.; Howard W. Beebe, Carpinter & 
_ Baker; A. C. Broderick, Com. Union 
_ Assurance Co.; Charles E. Buckton, Wm. 
H. McGee & Co.; Wesley A. Cale, North- 
ern Und. Agency; Harl J. Campazze, 
O'Keeffe & Lynch; C. S. Elder, Chubb 
& Son; B. S. Fuller, Ins. Co. of North 
, erica; T. H. Gasson, 2nd Russian Ins. 
Co.; Herbert Gavey, O. G. Orr & Co.; 

Frederick A. Grein, Wm. H. McGee & 
_ Co.; H. R. Howard, Johnson & Higgins; 
_T. Catesby Jones, Har. Bigham & Eng- 
tar; Thomas W. Lamar, L. A. Wight & 
Co.; Werner Lugenbuhl, Parsons & Eg- 
gert; Frank J. Lynch, O’Keeffe & Lynch; 
Augustus Mackenzie, Jr., Mackenzie & 
Vail; John F. Macklin, Macklin, Brown 
& Purdy; Frederick B. McBride, Par- 


& Son; Arthur J. O'Keeffe, O’Keeffe & 
a y ach ; A. Mercer te Platt & Far- 


Paeorse L. Veith, Wm. H. McGée & 
Robert C. Walsh, Willcox- Peck & 


own & Purdy; D. i Webster, North- 
ern Und. Agency; Harry H. Wood, D. 
. S. Polhemus, Inc.; J. R. Wood, Math- 
& Co. 
SS * * 
i J. R. Brennen Dies 
i James R. Brennen, a Brooklyn bro- 
er, who died a few days ago, belonged 
the Masons, ‘Brooklyn Civic Club, 
Invincible ‘Club, Crescent Athletic Club, 
awanda Club. ‘He had ‘been suffer- 
from paralysis. 
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ADVERTISE CUT RATES 


W. B. Renton Co., Inc., Circularize 
Brokers About National Automo- 


bile Mutual Casualty Co. 


There was mailed to the New York 
brokers this week the following an- 
nouncement of W. B. Renton & Co., 
general agents of the National Auto- 
mobile Mutual Casualty Co. at 80 Maiden 
Lane: ; 

“We have been appointed generak 
agents of the National Automobile Mu- 
tual Casualty Company and can make 
a reduction of twenty per cent. of the 
conference rates on automobile liability, 
property *damage, and collision insur- 
ance and will pay a commission of twen- 
ty per cent. 

“We issue policies giving the same 
coverage as given by all: other casualty 
companies writing this class of automo. 
bile insurance. 

“All business submitted will receive 
our very careful attention and prompt 
service and settlement of claims are 
guaranteed.” 


UNLICENSED INSURANCE 


Amount of Competition Which Admit- 
ted Companies in Canada Must 
Meet 


Canadian agents are exercised over 
the amount of unlicensed insurance 
which is growing every wea. - Results 
for two years follow: 


Amount of 
insurance, 


Amount of 
‘Nature of insurance, 
property insured. 1915. 


1916. 
Lumber and lumber mills $15,488,299 $15,893,068 


Other industrial plants 


and mercantile estab- 


iishmenict se ose edees 154,450,371 185,548,910 
Stock and merchandise... 40,649,711 36,499,877 
Railway property and 

Equipment. 9 vase tcmeciscees 24,896,076 24,055,737 
Miscellaneous .........--. 286,140 806,290 


$235,770,597 $262,803,882 


Lloyds’ Association ...... $63,188,168 $55,864,594 
Reciprocal underwriters... 22,109,561 28,574,461 
Mutual companies ....... 119,174,939 135,548,458 
Stock companies ......... 31,297,929 42,816,369 

$235,770,597 $262,803,882 


Farmer & Ochs Move 
Farmer & Ochs this week moved 
from Pine Street to the Merchant Ma- 
rine House. 
Spe pe 
Tannenbaum’s Offer 
Rates on the asylum and almshouse 
at ‘Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have ‘been ad- 
vanced 32 per cent. I. Tannenbaum’s 
Sons, of New York, have offered the 
Poor Board of that city a sprinkler 
proposition with a ten year contract 
by which rates are reduced 30 per cent. 
The offer has been given considerable 
publicity in Wilkes-Barre papers. 
* * * 
Captain Pell at Jackson, S. C. 
Duncan C. Pell, Jr., formerly with 
the National of Hartford, in charge of 
their brokerage department in New 
York ‘City, is at Camp Jackson, S. C., 
where he is a captain in the 324th In- 
fantry. 
* * * 
Special for West Virginia 
Charles H. Knocke has been ap- 
peinted special agent for the Home of 
New York in West Virginia, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. He has been 
with the St. Paul Fire & Marine. The 
change is effective February 1. 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America”’ 


Wie 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


4 Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


ST eS ea Winter Lecture 


(‘Continued from page 14) 


classification societies has been valu- 
able in following this and other least 
Cesirable types.’ 

The room where the lecture was 
given seats about 250 and it was filled 
to capacity. The popularity of the 
course has far exceeded expectations. 
In order to get this place of meeting 
cne night a week for the remaining 
lectures, it has been necessary to 
change the night from Thursday to 
Friday. It was also decided to begin 
the lectures at 5:30 o’clock instead of 
5 o’clock and to close them at 7:15. 


Cheer up! The terraine of William 
Street is becoming much less difficult 


‘to negotiate. 


J. G. Simmonds & \Co., Inc., of Long 
Isiand City, has resigned the agency 
of the Milwaukee Mechanics. 


GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1917 


Cash Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 
ASSOUSvonakto setae eveicoer ue 8,553,704.22 
Eiabilities? tee. ue. +. 4,222,485.60 
Net mourplUs! sis ose . 3,331,218.62 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders ous + sae 4;001,218.62 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1854 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in a conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R, peURy WARFIELD, President 


FRED, HUBBARD, Vice- President 


ze 's. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


THE HANOVER 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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[of Liverpool, England] 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


LEWIS & GENDAR, 


Inc. 


New York City Agents 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


Telephones: John 63-64-65 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 


Northern Asse. Co., Ltd. of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co, of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


145 MONTAGUE STREET, 
Main 6370-6371-6372 


Telephones: 


The AMERICAN Company 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Firemen’s Inc. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Inc. of N. 
Employers’ 


Y. 
Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 
BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 


Full War Cover, Explosion, Marine & Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 


| THE CONTINENTAL (FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY 


WITH THE LARGEST CAPITAL AND LARGEST POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
332 So. LaSalle St. 
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New Pool to Cover 
Munition Factories 


FLAN OF ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Siatement by Walter G. Cowles, Vice- 
President of Travelers—Ten 
Company Members 


The ten companies in the coal mine 
“pool” have extended the idea to muni- 
tion plants and other prohibited risks, 
where there is a conflagration hazard in 
compensation insurance. The carrier 
to be known as “The Associated Com- 
panies.” This was decided at a confer- 
ence in Hartford last week. 

In the past munition plants and other 
concerns doing unusually dangerous 
work have found it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain compensation insur- 
ance. No company would take the risk 
because of the catastrophe possibilities, 
which might wipe out reserves com- 
pletely. Two years ago ten companies 
decided to shoulder the risk in common 
for the coal mines. Now the idea has 
been extended to munition plants and 
other prohibited risks. _In discussing 
the plan Walter G. Cowles, vice-president 
of the Travelers, issued the following 
statement this week: 

“Some two years ago ten of the lead- 
ing casualty companies (companies en- 
gaged in workmen’s compensation lines) 
formed an ‘association for co-insurance 
and re-insurance upon coal mines. The 
companies who are parties to the agree- 
ment are as follows: 

“The Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
The Employers’ Liability, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, London Guarantee 
& Accident, Maryland Casualty, The 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, The Stand- 
ard Accident, The Travelers Indemnity, 
The Travelers. 


The Associated Companies 

“These companies assumed as an op- 
erating name ‘The Associated Com- 
panies.’ The handling of the coal min- 
ing risks has been very satisfactory, 
not only to the companies, but to policy- 
holders, State officials and the public 
generally and encouraged by the results 
obtained in this particular line, these 
same companies under the same operat- 
ing name have now entered into a sup- 
plemental agreement to provide a co- 
insurance and re-insurance method for 
handling not only risks possessing an 
obvious element of collective hazard but 
risks which for other reasons are diffi- 
cult subjects of insurance for a single 
company. It is not feasible at this time 
to announce the classifications included 
in the list covered by the agreement, 
because those lists have only been tenta- 
tively prepared and will be subject to 
many changes as necessities arise. 
Perhaps the character of the risk to be 
undertaken can best be described by the 
term ‘prohibited risks,’ if we adopt the 
vernacular of the insurance offices. 

“These companies unanimously be- 
lieve that there should be no such thing 
as an uninsurable workmen’s compensa- 
tion risk if the elements of hazard are 
limited to those which are necessary 
and inherent in the business. The rea- 
son for the maintenance of a prohibited 
list by individual companies is that 
nertain risks, because of the collective 


hazard involving possible injuries to 
many persons in one accident, or be- 
cause of other conditions which cannot 
be fully described except at great length, 
cannot be adequately distributed by one 
company, however large its premium in- 
come or however wide its distribution, 
under the existing practices and require- 
ments of compensation insurance. Com- 
pensation insurance properly written in- 
volves an unlimited policy undertaking 
so far as amount is concerned, and ordi- 
narily involves the requirement that the 
entire risk should be accepted by one 
company. Safety for both the policy- 
holder and the company is obtained only 
by sufficient distribution. Distribution 
is sometimes attempted by ordinary re- 
insurance methods. Under this practice 
cne company takes the risk entire and 
re-insures parts of it with other com- 
panies. Such other companies are ordi- 
narily not disclosed to the policyholder, 
and the policyholder has no contract re- 
lation with them. Such re-insurance 
methods fail to meet the peculiar re- 
quirements imposed by compensation 
and, therefore, other methods should be 
devised which will positively provide 
not only cohesiveness and continuity of 
the re-insuring interests but also uni- 
form treatment of difficult risks and 
maximum protection to both the em- 
ployer and employe engaged in haz- 
ardous undertakings. 
Principles of Co-Insurance 

“The principles of co-insurance have 
been applied to insurance contracts from 
time immemorial. If two or more com- 
panies accept the same risk, the result- 
ing loss is in effect the joint and several 
obligation of those companies. The dif- 
ficulties presented by this method of un- 
derwriting are that it not only requires 
a number of independent policies, but 
under existing rules in many States it 
requires payment of the full premium 
rate to each of the insuring companies. 
In addition to all this there is a lack 
of cohesiveness and continuity in an ar- 
rangement which involves independent 
underwriting because the policy of one 
insurer might expire or be canceled 
while the policies of other insurers 
were continuing and the relations of the 
remaining insurers would change be- 
cause of that fact. 

“The arrangement now perfected for 
handling these difficult risks is in real- 
ity an extension and simplification of 
the long existing theory of co-insurance 
rendered uniform and certain by a joint 
and several policy rather than by in- 
dependent policies of companies involv- 
ing a joint and several obligation. This 
leads to an arrangement which has been 
successfully employed for coal mining 
risks for the past two years and which 
will now be further employed for the 
risks contemplated by the new agree- 
ment. Each company will transact its 
cwn business, fully administer its own 
risks, and in every respect preserve its 
identity. These companies, however, 
express the belief that the maximum of 
insurance protection should be available 
to such employers and can thus be actu- 
ally provided. 

A Stock Insurance Argument 


“The undertaking to provide indem- 
nity should not be the only undertaking 
in a well considered compensation pol- 
icy. Insurance carriers which would 
adequately and properly discharge their 
duty, not only to the employer and the 
employe, but to the public, must fur- 
nish their policyholders with a service 
calculated to improve the safety of work- 
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men and minimize accidents, thereby 
producing an ultimate reduction in the 
insurance cost and avoiding as well a 
vast economic waste. In the discharge 
of that duty The Associated Companies 
will offer to their policyholders their 
combined knowledge and experience, 
with the practical and useful suggestions 
resulting therefrom, to accomplish this 
most beneficent purpose of compensation 
insurance. 

“We realize that as insurers of the 
workmen’s compensation obligation 
stock companies alone can provide such 
means as are contemplated in this agree- 
ment for the proper distribution of such 
risks and for the safety service. which 
such risks should have. We-will frankly 
claim in our own behalf that no other 
form of insurance outside of stock in- 
surance can offer an equivalent form 
of protection and service. Neither the 
gross assets nor the capital and surplus 
of the companies concerned in this 
agreement as of December 31, 1917, can 
be accurately stated at this moment, but 
the gross assets of The Associated 'Com- 
panies at the end of 1916 were $304,031,- 
070, and the combined capital and sur- 
plus of these companies at the same date 
were $51,131,097, the difference between 
these two amounts representing reserves 
required by law or voluntarily main- 
tained for the protection of policyhold- 
ers. The statements of December 31, 
1917, will show an appreciable increase 
in these amounts. 


A Valuable Service 
“In conclusion, then, it may be def- 


initely announced that The Associated 
Companies under this agreement are 
prepared to furnish workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance protection of unusual 
financial strength and reliability to any 
form of employment or line of business 
not ordinarily written by individual 
companies or by other insurance organ- 
izations if the employer in a given risk 
will give proper attention to and pro- 
vide suitable remedy for the unfavorable 
elements of the risk which are within 
his control. Under this arrangement all 
risks possessed of whatever degree of in- 
herent and necessary hazards can easily 
obtain workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance of the best and only reliable kind. 
The prohibited list of the future, there- 
fcre, will include only those employers 
who,, because of indifference, unwilling- 
ness or deliberate design, refuse to im- 
prove and maintain the moral and such 
of the physical conditions of their risks 
as are capable of improvement and 
which, if unimproved, constitute a haz- 
ard against which. no insurance should 
under any circumstances be provided. 
The prohibited list of the future, there- 
fore, will only include such risks as are 
in that list from their own choice. 

“Of course one reason for making 
these provisions for the safe distribu- 
tion of loss lies in the requirements of 
those who are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of war materials. Perhaps it may 
be said, therefore, that The Associated 
Companies have volunteered for a valu- 
able and effective service without wait- 
ing to be drafted.” 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of CAL. 
CHICAGO BONDING & INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 

THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
SECURITY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of MINN. 


HEAD OFFICES: 411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 
CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE | States. 


We are strictly an Agency Office, and can offer 


service and facilities anywhere in the United 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 95 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE EASTERN 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Liability Plans 
For Manhattan 


LOW MINIMUM PREMIUM LIKELY 


Four Territories and Four Classifica- 
tions Proposed—Probable 
Boundaries 


Relative to the plan for redistrict- 
ing and re-rating the Borough of Man- 
hattan for general liability, the com- 
mittee of nine has adopted the report 
of the sub-committee of three. The 
whole subject has been referred back 
to the committee of three with power 
to formulate Manual rules for the ap- 
plication of the new rates and to set 
a time for their effectiveness. 


The rates for both area and frontage 
will vary according to the territory in 
which the risk is located and the class 
in which it falls. As there are four 
distinct territories and four classifica- 
tions there will be sixteen different 
rates. The system of minimum premi- 
ums has been virtually dispensed with 
for the reason that the question of 
minimum premiums will not have to 
be considered. However, there are 
small houses in various parts of the 
city on which a minimum premium of 
$15 will apply and this minimum ap- 
plies to the entire borough. 

As The Hastern Underwriter goes to 
press the committee of three is meet- 
ing to adopt the proposed Manual 
rules and approve other matters, after 
which a meeting of all the companies 
interested will be called to hear final 
ebjections and suggestions to the plan 
as proposed. 


Territorial Divisions 


The proposed boundaries of the 
four territorial divisions are as fol- 
lows: 


“Territory No. 1. From E. 96th St. and 3d 
Ave. to 5th Ave. to 110th St. to Manhattan 
Ave. to Columbus Ave. to W. 127th St. to St. 
Nicholas ‘Ave. to St. Nicholas Place to W. 
155th St. to Harlem River to Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek to Harlem Ship Canal to Hudson River 
to W. 70th St. to B’way to 7th Ave. to Green- 
wich Ave. to 6th Ave. to W. 4th St. to the 
Bowery to E. 4th St. to 3d Ave. to E. 96th St. 
Territory No. 2, three different sections, nol. 
W. Houston St. from Hudson 
River to B’way to 4th St. to 6th Ave. to Green- 
wich Ave. to 7th Ave. to B’way to W. 48th St. 


_ to Hudson River to W. Houston. 


From 23d St. to 96th St. E. of 3d Ave., in- 
cluding 3d Ave. 

‘Columbus Ave. to W. 127th St. to St. Nich- 
olas Ave. to St: Nicholas Place to 155th St. 
to Harlem River to 120th St. to 7th Ave. to 
W. 110th St. to 7th Ave. to Manhattan Ave. 
to (Columbus Ave. 

Territory No. 3 four sections. 

From the Battery to W. Houston St. to Hud- 
son River to B’way to E. 4th St. to Bowery 
to Chatham Sq. to Oliver St. to East River 
to Battery. 

From 14th St. to 23d St. E. of 3d Ave., in- 
cluding 3d Ave. 

W. 48th St. from Hudson River.to B’way to 
70th St. to Hudson River W. 48th St. 

From 96th St. at the East River to 5th Ave. 
to 110th St. to 7th Ave. to 120th St. to East 
River to 96th St. 

Territory No. 4. East River from Oliver St. 
to E. 14th St. to 3d Ave. to Bowery to Chat- 


-ham Sq. to Oliver St. to East River. 


Four Classifications 

The four classifications are: 

A. Apartments without stores. 

B. Apartments with stores. 

'C. “Walk-ups” without stores. 

D. “Walk-ups” with stores. 

The committee’s conclusions are 
based on the 1913 experience which 


shows the average loss ratio in Man- 


hattan on O. & T. liability to be 159 
per cent. Using this experience the 
projected rates would show a loss 
ratio of 47.8 per cent. In figuring the 
pure premium the committee qon- 
sidered the allocated expense as part 
of the pure premium. In figuring the 
rates the pure premiums were loaded 


fifty per cent. to care for acquisition 


Official Changes by 


American Surety 


LEWIS H. PARRY VICE-PRESIDENT 


A. F. Lafrentz Comptroller, D. H. Cook 
Superintendent of Agencies— 
Other Promotions 


‘Lewis H. Parry, of (Mexico City, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Mexican ‘Surety Company, a_ subsidi- 
ary of the American Surety, has been 
elected vice-president of the parent 
company. His headquarters will re- 
main in Mexico City. He is a brother 
of F. J. Parry, who, at the annual meet- 
ing of the company last Tuesday, was 
re-elected vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Surety, with headquarters at the 
home office in New York. F. J. Parry 
relinquishes the office of superintendent 
of agencies, formerly held in conjunc- 
tion with that of vice-president, in or- 
cer to obtain more time for executive 
work. D. H. Cook, who has been as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, be- 
comes superintendent of agencies suc- 
ceeding Mr. Parry, while Harry A. 
Reiss, formerly Eastern District spe- 
cial agent becomes assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 


A. F. Lafrentz Comptroller 


Arthur F. Lafrentz was elected comp- 
troller and W. C. Lloyd deputy comp- 
troller. A. E. ‘Cotterell was chosen 
manager of the schedule department 
and J. L. Tuthill becomes manager of 
the re-insurance division. All other 
cflicers of the company were re-elected. 

Lewis H. Parry has been a repre- 
sentative of the company, directly or 
indirectly, for eighteen years. He be- 
gan with it in New York as a travel- 
ing auditor, later becoming manager of 
the company’s interests in Mexico, 
where he has done much creditable 
work handling the difficult problems 
presented during the unsettled politi- 
cai conditions there. Mr. Cook has 
been with the company for seventeen 
years, formerly as traveling auditor 
from which he worked through various 
positions in which he gained a wide 
experience. Mr. Reiss has spent fif- 
teen years with the American Surety. 
A. F. Lafrentz has been secretary- 
treasurer of the American Audit \Com- 
pany and deputy comptroller of the 
American Surety. ‘'W. C. Lloyd was 
formerly junior clerk in the accounc- 
Ing department. 


expense, taxes, inspections, loss ex- 
pense and administration or home of- 
fice expense. In many sections rates 
will be lower and in others higher, as 
shown to be justified by the experience. 

Particular credit for this important 
work is due to Messrs. Payne, of the 
Travelers; Sturges, of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, and Wilkins, of the Commer- 
cial Casualty, ably assisted by Messrs. 
Collins, of the Casualty Insurance Hx- 
change and Ryan, of the Insurance De- 
partment. 
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Fidelity 
Contract Judicial 
Public Official 


Depository Bonds 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT CO. 
OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


Re-Insurance of 
Lines Considered 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT’S ACTION 


Follows Company’s Decision to Drop 
Liability, Accident and 
Plate Glass 


Announcement has been made by 
Vice-President William Hugh Harris of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, that the discon- 


tinuance of the liability, personal acci- 
dent and plate glass business would be 
referred for ratification to the directors, 
following the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing. The Company has a large volume 
of fidelity, surety and burglary business, 
which has always been very profitable, 
while the liability business as a whole, 
has proved quite the reverse. The Com- 
pany entered the casualty field in 1910, 
and the following year embarked ex- 
tensively upon the employers’ liability 
business, which, as with most com- 
panies, proved most unprofitable. 
Says “Nothing in It” 

“The Fidelity and Deposit” said Mr. 
Harris, in commenting on the proposed 
move “has been writing casualty busi- 
ness for eight years, and the figures 
convince us that there is nothing in it. 
This is particularly true of the liability 
business wth the new loss reserve re- 
quirements of 60 per cent. with the most 
vigilant care necessary to keep acquisi- 
tion cost and operating expenses plus 
taxes within 40 per cent. On the other 
hand, the Company has always showed 
a good profit on the fidelity, surety and 
burglary lines, some years a very sub- 
stantial one. Our net premium from 
those lines were in excess of $4,000,006 
a year in 1917, and with them receiving 
cur undivided attention the possibili- 
ties are large for their further develop- 
ment. 

Profit in Surety Lines 

“We still have the old fashioned and 
almost obsolete idea that one of the 
aims of insurance companies is for un- 
derwriting profit. Indeed the idea 
seems almost extinct. There is nothing 
in particular to be gained by maintain 
ing an extensive casualty organization, 
merely to take in and pay out money 
with the accent on the ‘Out.’ Our 
casualty ratios are normal in compari- 
son with other companies, but existing 
casualty loss ratios in general would 
seem to be abnormal if the present ac- 
quisition and operating costs are proper. 

“The Company’s surety business in re- 
cent years has aggregated a very large 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47+ & WALNUT STS. 
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profit, while the liability business has 
radically reduced that profit annually. 
We do not feel that our loss experience 
on the casualty business is unique. 
Statements for the 1917 operations of 
the various casualty companies are not 
available, but they will hardly be better 
than those for 1916. In that year the 
four companies generally regarded as 
being the leaders in the casualty field, 


showed in their reports to the insur- 
ance departments, a combined under- 
writing loss of $1,537,317 on the tre- 


mendous volume of $49,820,680 in net 
premiums. 
Could Not Break Even 

“Such companies have everything in 
their favor, viz; the volume necessary 
to good average, the distribution of 
business, minimized overhead expense 
ratios and old well established agency 
organizations, the same as we enjoy in 
the surety business. These are all big 
favorable factors, but these four com- 
panies according to their filed state- 
ments could not break even on un- 
derwriting. On the other hand for 1916 
operations, the records show that the 
four leading surety companies made a 
handsome underwriting profit on a vol- 
ume of fidelity and surety business of 
less than onethird of the casualty 
volume mentioned above. You could not 
ask for an argument much more con- 
vineing. 

Just Like Compensation 

“You will recollect that the wisdom 
of our eliminating workmen’s compensa- 
tion was seriously questioned by some 
at the time. The Fidelity & Deposit, 
never took a step for which it is more 
thankful. A few still maintain that 
there is profit in the compensation busi- 
ness for the carrier, but perhaps this 
is the tendency to whistle while you 
are going through a cemetery at night, 
to keep up your courage. We now feel 
much the same way about the general 
casualty business and believe that very 
few companies can show any underwrit- 
ing profit in it. That is none of our 
concern, however. 

“We regret exceedingly that to a 
move such as we are now taking, it 
is dangerous to give premature publi- 
city. Nevertheless, our agency organi- 
zation and employes may rest assured 
that they will be tended every reason- 
able opportunity to complete new ar- 
rangements and that the Fidelity Com- 
pany stands ready to assist them in 
every way it consistently can toward 
that end. 

Considering Re-insurance 

“Although personal accident and 
health policy benefits are ridiculous 
from the viewpoint of premium charged 
and although plate glass rates always 
appear to be several laps behind the 
current price of glass, our accident and 
plate glass departments over a period 
of eight years have showed very normal 
loss ratios. Re-insurance offers for the 
entire casualty business are being con- 
sidered, and also re-insurance governed 
by territorial and agency arrangements. 
It may be decided, however, to ask 
some of our agents to rewrite their 
casualty business for the unexpired 
policy term, in such companies as they 
may elect to represent. Most of our 
surety representatives will handle our 
burglary line and it will be developed 
aggressively along with the surety,” 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


Globe Indemnity’s Record 


Out of approximately 108 men, sub- 
ject to service with the government, 
employed by the Globe Indemnity, 47 
have already entered active war service. 
This is 43 per cent. of the company’s 
entire grown male staff. Of the 47 
men in the service, 11 are commissioned 
officers, 27 volunteers, 10 conscripted 
and 10 were in some branch of the mil- 
itary service prior to the declaration of 
war. 

The Globe Indemnity employes, dur- 
ing the second Liberty Loan campaign, 
sold bonds to the amount of $492,150, 
to 2,601 subscribers. 

The names of the men in the service 
of the government to date are as fol- 
lows: 

Navy—J. C. Acevedo, Donald T. Mun- 
son, Frank A. Briggs, Edwin R. Kelly, 
Charles H. Scott, Jr., Donald G. Sher- 
win, R. Brooke Thomas, C. B. M., W. P. 
Sweet. 

Artillery—Bruce D. Brighton, Russell 
Lee, Thomas A. Smith, Jr., Raymond L. 
Choate, Lieut. Albert E. Gunther, Jr., 
Frank D. Mohoney, Jr., Edward C. 
Meehan, Edmund R. Powers, Lieut. Ed- 
win S. Sweeney. 

Field Signal Battalion—W. J. Jones, 
Wray Allen. 

Infantry—Edgar V. Treacy, Lieut. 
Harlan W. Short, Russell H. Lockwood, 
George K. Beers, Capt. M. F. Waltz, Jr., 
E. Henry Roussos, Robert H. Reed, Fred 
C. Steup, Lieut. Thomas J. Hearn, Harry 
BE. Ketcham, Milton L. Powell, H. M. 
King, Emmett B. McDonald, John D. 
McGreevey, Lieut. Joseph A. Swett, Har- 
old C. Taylor, Henry S. Todd, Vincent 
C. Warren, James L. Weldon, Major; 
Lieut. Howard D. Wright, Lieut. Charles 
A. McClintock. 

Hospital Corps—Lieut. James H. 
Brothers, Jr., Sergt. J. T. Casey. 

Ambulance Corps—Charles J. Mehe- 
gan. 

Machine Gun Battery—Southard Out- 
water. 

Aviation—Ernest R. Stock, Lieut., 
Royal Flying Corps. 

Truck Train—Donald J. Duncan, Ser- 
geant. 

M. O. T. Co.—Urban B. Harris. 

* * * 
Royal Building Flagpole 

William Street witnessed a _ good 
sample of general liability hazard last 
Saturday when the flag pole of the 
Royal Building was blown over by the 
severe storm of Friday night and liter- 
ally hung by a thread. The main en. 
trance of the building, 84 William 
Street, was roped off, and entrance to 
the building was through the office of 
the Queen Insurance Company. Among 
the companies in the building are Royal 
Indemnity, Hartford, Massachusetts B. 
& I., Fidelity & Deposit, Royal, Queen 
and London Assurance fire companies. 

* * * 
Why Experience Failed 

Manager Leon SS. Senior, of the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board, 
says in his. annual report regarding 
experience rating in New York State: 

“Searching for the causes that have 
contributed to the failure of experience 
rating in this State, it is altogether 
probable that primarily such failure is 
due to the fact that in the perfection 
of experience rating plans it was deem- 
ed necessary to arrive at results by 
compromise. ‘At times the compromise 
involved views that went deeply into 
the fundamental principles of insur- 


‘proper 


ance. There are quite a number of us 
who hold to the opinion that experi- 
ence rating will prove successful in 
practice only when due recognition is 
given to the fact that individual expe- 
rience becomes increasingly important 
with the size of the risk and that actual 
instead of artificial experience is the 
standard for appraising the 
hazard as a foundation for a prospec- 
tive rate. Nor will the practice of 
exp rience rating receive or become 
entitled to proper recognition until the 
subject is entirely removed from the 
realm of competitive discussion and 
siudicd from a purely scientific point 
of view.” 
* * * 


American Surety Figures 


Preliminary returns made by the 
American Surety for 1917 show that 
the Company paid claims amounting to 
$783,513, the number of claims being 
8,272. Net premium receipts amount- 
ed to $4,159,337, an increase: of $469,- 
768. The number of local representa- 
tives December 31, 1917, was 13,907, 
an increase of 356. These representa- 
tives report through forty-one branch 


offices. 
* * * 


Fidelity & Casualty Figures 

Writings of the Fidelity & Casualty 
for last year are summarized as fol- 
lews: Bonding $1,182,519; burglary 
$785,963; plate glass $465,193; ‘boiler 
and fiy wheel- $638,256; liability $3,- 
999,373; accident $3,659,224; total $12,- 
730,528. The increase in writings over 
1916 is $2,371,118. 

* * * 
See Senior 

If there is still anybody in the in- 
surance business who wishes to cut 
down the H. C. of L., let him consult 
\lanager Senior of the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board. Last year 
the expenses of the Board were $108,- 
506, in 1916 $115,612 and in 1915 $135,- 
452. 


* « * 


Seek Easiest Road 

Because it is just a little easier is 
the answer to the old question: Why 
d@ accident and health insurance agents 
persist in soliciting those who already 
carry insurance or who have had a pol- 
icy and let it lapse? It requires just 
a little less effort, a little less talk- 
ing, to “get” the man who has once 
bad a policy. He knows by experience 


what the proposition is and it’s “yes” 
cr “no” and that settles it. The man 
who is making his debut as a policy- 
bolder treads cautiously and must be 
jed most of the way. Only 25 per cent. 
of the working men are insured at any 
cue time, but somehow most agents 
would rather seek prospects there than 
among the other seventy-five per cent. 
*% * * 
Bureau Men in Washington 


Secretary-Treasurer E. W. Miller and 
Actuary Michelbacher, of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau, are in Washington this week. 

* * * 
Should Be Great Business 


No wonder there is always plenty of 
work for the industrial accident and 
health man. Highty-five per cent. of 
his business would lapse in the course 
of a year if he did not keep after it 
constantly. And yet, it ought to be an 
even greater business than that of in- 
dustrial life because it appeals to a 
man’s own personal comfort during his 
lifetime. Why it has not reached 
larger proportions is often attributable 
to companies treating it as a sort of 
side line. The money necessary for 
Eroper development is not forthcoming 
and the monthly payment or industrial 
cepartment languishes accordingly. 


MEET IN ALBANY 

A meeting of the board of directors 
of the Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York was held at Albany 
yesterday, at which time matters of 
more than usual importance to the 
federation movement in this State 
were considered. President Edgar M. 
Griffiths, of the Ten Eyck & Lansing 
Insurance Agency, states that among 
the subjects to be discussed are ways 
and means of increasing the member- 
ship and legislation. A. C. Hegeman, 
president of E. C. Anderson ‘Company, 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, headed the New York delegation 
to Albany and reported that the inter- 
est in the federation movement is so 
great that nearly every New York City 
director had announced his intention of 
attending the meeting. 


BROOKLYN AGENCY TAKEN OVER 

George Chesbro, Jr., has taken over 
the agency of Brown & Chesbro, 144 
Montague ‘Street, Brooklyn, and George 
Chesbro has resigned as agent for the 
Teutonia of Pittsburgh. 


Do You Know that a 
DIGEST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION CASES IN THE HIGHER COURTS 


Is published on the third Saturday of each month in THE WEEKLY 


UNDERWRITER? 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws are now in effect. 


These digests cover every state and territory where 


This department 


has been conducted ever since Workmen’s Compensation went into effect 
in each state, and is complete up to date. 


It is indexed every six months 


and numerous cross-references are made to parallel cases both in the 


courts and before the Industrial Boards. 


AVAILABLE. 


FULL TEXTS ALWAYS 


Industrial Board decisions are reported every week. 


Indexed Bound Volumes. of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER can be 
obtained at $3.50 each containing the back files of these cases. 
Subscription to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER is Only Five Dollars Per Annum 
Sample Copies on Request 


80 MAIDEN LANE -- 


The GHeckly Wnilerwriter 


- NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN T. STONE’S REPORT 


Discussion of Compensation and _ Lia- 
bility Reserves—Refers to De- 
pression of Securities 


A record of unusual prosperity is con- 
tained in the annual report which Pres- 
ident John T. Stone, of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, submitted to his 
stockholders at their annual meeting. 
Mr. Stone reviewed the operations for 
the year, 1917, in detail, and showed 
that business went away ahead of that 
for the previous year. 


Premiums for 1917 were $3,548,351.81 
larger than for 1916. It is explained 
that this was produced to a great ex- 
tent by excess and additional premiums 
on liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion policies. 


Discusses Increase 


“As such premiums are fully earned 
when received,’ said President Stone, 
“it is not necessary to set up any por- 
tion of them as unearned premium re 
serve. Therefore, the increase in our 
premium reserve, resulting from our in- 
creased writings, is only $1,151,785.72. 
This increase is spread over all classes 
of our business, each of which recorded 
a very substantial growth in volume 
during the year. 


“The application to the increased pre- 
mium writings, of the percentage pre- 
scribed by law for the purpose of pro- 
viding claim reserves against workmen’s 
compensation and liability policies, re- 
quires an addition to those reserves as 
they were a ‘year ago, of $645,491. 

“Tt is possible that this legal percent- 
age may not prove to be high enough 
to meet ultimate claim requirements. 
In view of this possibility, it has been 
thought wise to set aside a voluntary 
additional reserve of $250,000. A some- 
what detailed statement of the consid- 
erations which suggest this possibility 
will be found in my last report. By 
way of attemptng to meet these consid- 
erations there has been an advance in 
premium rates during the year 1917; 
and, in order to cover in part the war 
increase in the expense of furnishing 
service, other than indemnities paid, to 
policyholders, an increase in rates of 5 
per cent. on workmen’s compensation 
insurance and of 10 per cent. on liabil- 
ity insurance, went into effect January 
1, 1918. Similar increases in rates on 
other classes of casualty insurance, and 
surety bonding to cover increased cost 
of service are either in effect or in con- 
templation at this time. 


“The present abnormal depression in 
the market values of investment secur- 
ities, incident to the universal disturb- 
ances and readjustments brought about 
by the war, has been considered by a 
committee of State insurance commis- 
sioners in conference with chief execu- 
tives of insurance companies. Upon the 
recommendation of that committee the 
convention of insurance commissioners 
has decided to use a schedule of valua- 
tion prices deduced from average calcu- 
lations of prices prevailing during the 
past fifteen months. It it believed that 
this schedule represents a nearer ap- 
proximation to real values than the 
prices quoted on December 31, 1917. We 
have applied that schedule to our in- 
vestment securities and have thus en- 
countered a total apparent depreciation 
of $185,264.92 in their value.” 


January 18, 1918. 


is in- 
terested in his future 


The agent who 

Getting Help 
With 

Adjustments 


and who is loyal to 
the company will so 
handle his business 
that when claims are presented he will 
pay close attention to the prompt in- 
vestigation of them and forward an 
early report to the home office. This 
expedites adjustment and enables the 
company to give service which is so 
much desired by all concerned. Oc- 
casionally it may be necessary for 
agents to handle adjustments where 
the assured expects more thar the 
policy provides. On such ‘occasions 
the agent should never lose his nerve 
because if he had properly classified 
the risk and explained the contract 
he should have very little trouble in 
satisfying the assured that the claim 
is being properly adjusted. One good 
iove on such claims is to call on some 
ether claimant who may have had a 
similar claim which was satisfactorily 
adjusted and have him explain to his 
fellow workman the real conditions of 
the contract. We have seen this plan 
adopted by many agents with great 
success.—‘‘The Fieldman.” ; 

* * * 


The general order of the 


Cutting day is to conserve in every 
out department of life. We 
Waste are asked by our Govern- 


ment to help in every way 
we can to use the material at hand to 
the very best advantage. This rule 
does not apply solely to the food and 
the fuel of the country, but to every 
otber department of the home and 
business world. 

It would seem to us that there is no 
business where a greater saving can 
be made than in the insurance busi- 
ness in all its branches. The waste 
oi paper, postage and credit is - ter- 
rible. We see every year tons of pa- 
per used in our advertising matter 
which we know gathers only dust in 
the agent’s office. None of it gets to 
the spot where it can help in gathering 
business, for which purpose it was 
ereated. We see other agents using 
this material in a way which is purely 
waste, for but a small quantity can 
ever reach the heart of the prospect 
because it is not properly used. 

The greatest waste, however, is in 
the credit system used. Several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in premiums are 
recorded each year that must after. 
wards be cancelled flat as not taken. 
Much of this can be saved if only real 
orders are accepted. The idea of writ- 
ing a policy in the fond expectation 
that the prospect can be made to take 
jit afterward is the cause of much of 
the waste. You are no salesman un- 
less you can sell the goods and those 
goods are not sold when you get a 
promise to merely look over a sample. 
In such cases use a sample policy—we 
supply those for you. Our general ex- 
perience teaches us that when a policy 
has been left with the prospect for 
thirty days “to look over’ he very 
rarely overlooks it if in the meantime 
an accident happens. If no cause for 
claim arises, then he may return if 
not wanted. Fverv single agent of 

company can save a lot if he will 

deliver a policy only upon an order so 

to do, and with the understanding that 

an earned premium will be paid for the 

time the policy is used—The “Standard 
Cog.” 

* * * 

Large policies are not so 

Not Keen popular as they frequent- 

for Large ly were, and as time goes 

Policies by we feel certain that 

: the life companies. will 
take exactly the position that this com- 
pany has maintained. The life com- 
panies’ explanation is that a very 
wealthy man reached that level in one 
of two ways—first, he inherited his 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


THE EASTERN 


wealth, or, second, he is self-made. It 
is contended that the man to whom a 
fortune may be handed down follows 
a form of living which is not condu- 
cive to good health and sound health. 
On the other hand, the man who has 
been obliged to build up his fortune 
usually does so by extremely hard work 
and high pressure methods. High pres- 
sure methods cannot ‘be used without 
paying a physical penalty, and at the 
climax of success, therefore, we fre- 
quently find men unfit physically and 
unsound for accident or disability in- 
surance. 

In other words, the physical risk of 
these men is not so good generally as 
that of the poorer man. The rich man 
eats and drinks too much. His work 
is. of a strainy type, which tends to 
pull down his physical resistance. We 
find, too, in our experience, that men 
of large fortunes frequently obtain 
those large fortunes by plunging. Some- 
times an extra plunge brings down the 


“fertune with a crash. Those cases are 


not unknown and when that happens 
it lays the foundation for the suicide, 
or the self-inflicted injury. Right at 
this point, let us make it clear that the 
man who is rich is not always the 
man who makes a fair and equitable 
claim. The man who is high up so- 
cially is the very man who seeks to 
protect that social position from the 
loss by the use of his insurance policy, 
and social position is no barrier to self- 
inflicted injury. In fact, it seems to be 
an inducement to just such cases.—The 
“Standard Cog.” 


NEW AMSTERDAM’S PREMIUMS 


More Than $3,000,000 in 1917—Shows 
Increase of More Than 
$900,000 


Figures now available show that the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company en- 
joyed a prosperous year in 1917. The 
premium income account of the com- 
pany for the twelve months was slightly 
in excess of $3,000,000. This represents 
an increase of approximately $900,000 
over the previous fiscal year. 

In insurance circles a great deal of 
comment has been made on the favor- 
able showing of the company, creating 
as it has in three years a surety busi- 
ness of nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

Increases in premium and claim re- 
serve needed to transact the volume of 
business reported totaled about $600,- 
000. %In the face of these increases, 
however, it is understood that the com- 
pany will not suffer any loss of surplus 
on account of the year’s operations. 


Harry C. Michael has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the Maryland 
Assurance Corporation. Mr. Michael 
was formerly with the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, both in the home office 
and at the Charlotte (N. C.) agency. 
W. G. Chandler has been made agency 
supervisor for the New England and 
Northern New York territory, and he 
will establish headquarters in Albany. 
H. B. Wands will represent the Mary- 
land Assurance as agency supervisor in 
Southern territory. His offices will be 
located in either Atlanta or Charlotte. 


MANAGERS MUST GIVE BOND 


Bureau Makes Rates for Those in 
Charge of Charity Enter 


tainments 


By Ordinance No. 163 of the City 
of New York, managers of charity én- 
tertainments are required to give “bond 
to the city with sufficient surety to 
be approved by the commissioner of 
licenses in the penal sum which shall 
be fixed by such commissioner con- 
ditioned for the due observance of 


UNDERWRITER 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders. . 
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eae $1,526,022.81 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Established 1869. 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


ENGLAND 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


a Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
+ Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


2b APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


the provisions of law or ordinance re- 
lating to such entertainments.” The 
Towner Rating Bureau has made rates 
for these bonds as follows: One per 
cent. on penalty of bond for any term 
up to one year. Annual renewals, 
one per cent. The earned minimum 
for short term -or renewal is one per 
cent. 


Entering Brokerage Field 
Chester M. Cloud, formerly casualty 
manager in New York for the Fidelity 
& Deposit, has entered the brokerage 
business in that city, in the office of 
H. W. Schaefer Company. 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,00c under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, fae face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $507 PER WEEK during such disability, but no: 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 


PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued. 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with 1mmediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 1015. California St. 314 Superior St. 300.,Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORE DENVER DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St 

DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


8. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital =) Rec, $1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force........... (over).... $42,400,000 
Resources 2822 Soc ee ac eee (over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for............++6- 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


a RS SE SSS EEE, 


oh =" MARINE EDITION 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


IN TWO 
PARTS 


[SuccEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics, ESTABLISHED IN 1899] 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Copyright by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 1918 


Nineteenth Year; No. 4 


IMPORTANT NEW 
INSURANCE DECISION 


Where Violation of Warranty Increases 
the Hazard Insurance Is 
Canceled 


SEVERABILITY OF RISK 


An Analysis of Kings County Supreme 
Court’s Decision in Ohio 
Farmers’ Case 


William Otis Badger, Jr., and Joseph 
Thurlow Weed, attorneys for the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company, won an 
important victory before Supreme Court 
Justice Lazansky sitting in the King’s 
County Supreme Court, New York State, 


on Wednesday last. 

In an action brought by the Joseph 
F. Bernascheff Building Construction 
Co., Inc., upon the standard form of fire 
insurance policy to recover $3,000 upon 
the dwelling and $3,000 upon the house- 
hold furniture and personal effects, the 
insurance company pleaded mortgage 
foreclosure, breach of warranties and 
fraud. 

Plaintiff’s Claim 

The policy contained the usual provi- 
sions as to sole and unconditional own- 
ership and that the building was oc- 
cupied exclusively for dwelling house 
purposes, and also contained a provi- 
sion that it should be void if, with the 
knowledge of the insured, foreclosure 
proceedings be commenced or notice 
given of any sale of the property insured 
by reason of any mortgage or trust 
deed, unless otherwise provided by 
agreement indorsed upon the policy. 

It appeared from the plaintifi’s evi- 
dence that it did not have title to the 
land upon which the dwelling stood, 
but it claimed, nevertheless, that it 
owned the building and all the personal 
property covered by the policy, and. it 
sought also to recover for the loss of 
a large amount of other personal prop- 
erty not specifically insured. 

The plaintiff's president and treas- 
urer Mr. Bernascheff, testified that all 
of the household furniture and his own 
clothing, and that of his wife was the 
property of the plaintiff corporation, 
but he was able to explain to the 
Court upon at theory a corporation 


formed for building construction and 
real estate purposes could be the owner 
of women’s lingerie and men’s clothing 
except by the bare statement, “It be- 
longs to my corporation.” 

(Continued on page 14) 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Equal Protection for ALL Policyholders. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail,_Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


North British 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 
1866 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 


ORGANIZED 1867 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE OF IOWA 


J. ©. CUMMINS, President 


Good Territory Open 


Attractive Policies to Sell 
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by entire fire assets of the company which 
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$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


DWIGGINS LOSSES 
TO BE MADE G00D 


Bankers Life, of Des Moines, and New 
York Bank Take 
Action 


STATE OFFICIALS 


AGREEABLE 


Liberty Loan Subscribers Will Not 
Lose by New York Agent’s 
Act 


Arrangements have been virtually 
ccmpleted whereby the Bankers Life, 
of Des Moines, and the bank in New 
York through which Elmer A. Dwig- 
gins operated will take care of his de- 
faleations. 

Dwiggins became active in the sale 
of Liberty Loan bonds when the big 
drive was on among the insurance com- 
panies sometime ago, but he lost a 
censiderable portion of the funds he 
collected through speculation in stocks. 
He was general agent in New York for 
the Bankers Life and is now serving a 
three ‘year prison term. 


State Officials Approve 
It is understood that former Insur- 
arce Commissioner English, of Iowa, is 
agreeable to the plans of the bank and 
the insurance company, and also that 
the New York Department will not 
object. 


It is likely that the insurance com- 
pany will notify subscribers who bought 
their bonds through Dwiggins, that 
they will not lose the amount they paid 
and that they will receive their bonds 
provided any balances due on subscrip- 
tions are paid. 


Company Not Liable 


The Bankers Life, like all other in- 
surance companies, advised their agents 
to do everything in their power to aid 
the Government in obtaining subscrip- 
tions for the loan. It also instructed 
its agents that the Company would in 
no way be responsible for moneys col- 
lected and that agents should not take 
any subscriptions in the name of the 
Company. The Company is not legally 
liable for the miSappropriations of 
Dwiggins, but from the start was 


anxious that no one lose a cent through 
the misuse of the name of the Company. 
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Where and How to 
Look for Prospects 


SOME POINTERS FROM 0D. A. DAY 


The Corporation, The Spender, The 
Teacher, The Young Married 


Woman, The Mechanic 


Darby A. Day, the ‘“million-a-month 
menager” of the Mutual Life, has is- 
sued in concrete form some sugges- 
tions, which are not necessarily new, 
but are worth repeating just the same. 

The following suggestions are not 
new but may be of benefit to new 
men—in fact, may be a gentle remind- 
er to some of the older men as to 
where to get a new prospect. 

The man who is already insured is 
a better prospect than the man who 
never carried protection because he, 
the old policyholder, realizes the value 
of life insurance; and in view of the 
ever increasing cost of living a larger 
line of life insurance should be carried 
from year to year. 

The man whose neighbor has recent- 
lv died without insurance, leaving a 
family unprovided for, ought to be a 
good prospect in that he has had the 
value of life insurance brought home to 
him. (Likewise the man who has ré& 
cently died leaving a goodly amount 
were no other assets, furnishes a good 
of insurance protection, where there 
argument for insurance. 

Don’t Forget the Beneficiaries 

Sometimes the beneficiaries of the 
man who left a large amount of life 
insurance are themselves good pros- 
pects, and they can be induced to fol- 
low the example of their relative or 
benefactor in taking out life insurance. 

The man who is a father and loves 
his children might be expected to take 
life insurance in an adequate amount 
eonsistent with his means. 

The man who has lived long enough 
to realize that life is short should be 
a good prospect. 

The school teacher or other salaried 
“woman who wishes to provide for her 
own old age should be shown the value 
of an endowment policy. 

Read the newspapers; note the an- 
neuncement of engagements and wed- 
dings. The young man in that happy 
state is susceptible. He may be ap- 
proached by other men in the business 
but your chances are as good as that 
or the other fellow. 

Note the announcement of births. 
Zhe happy father should take a fifteen 
year ‘endowment policy to provide for 
the education of the child, or perhaps 
a twenty year endowment to start his 
son in business. 


Sales of Real Estate 


Note the sales of real estate. The 
man who has bought property subject 
to mortgage must have insurance to 
provide for the cancellation of the 
mortgage in case of his death. 

The young married woman, who 
with her husband is working and sav- 
ing to provide for the payment of the 
mortgage on their home, will help you 
to persuade the husband to insure. 

Try out men who are about to en- 
ter into some new business undertak- 
ing. -They must have insurance to 
protect their estate in the event of 
their death before the enterprise is 
brought to a successful issue. 

Employes in various concerns who 
have been promoted or who have re- 
ceived an increase of salary should be 
open to conviction. 

High class mechanics -who have 
steady employment and are earning 
good wages ought to invest something 
is life insurance. 

Young Men and Women 


Young people who have reached the 
age of 15 and are eligible can get in- 
surance at less cost now than any 
time hereafter. 


THE - EASTERN 
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Young men and women who have 
dependent relatives, a mother, an in- 
valid sister, or other person partially 
ov wholly dependent upon them, should 
prepare for the unexpected through 
the medium of life insurance. 


The corporation which has been built 
up by the genius and energy. of its 
president or manager must protect it- 
self against the calamity of that man’s 
death. 
>The spender who lives extravagant- 
ly, laying up nothing for the future, 
needs life insurance because in all 
probability that is the only estate he 
can leave to his dependents. 

(Lastly—use tact in getting your 
client to introduce you to his friends, 
cr at least send you to his friends 
who might be in the market for in- 
surance. What is known aS the “end- 
less chain’ system of securing pros- 
pects is about the best plan we know 
of. 


SUIT AGAINST DIRECTORS 

Suit to recover $3,000,000 from the 
former directors of the Pittsburgh Life 
& Trust has been filed by Charles A. 
Ambler, who, as Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Commissioner, is receiver of the 
company. In his petition Mr. Ambler 
says that the directors responsible for 
selling the company to Clarence F. 
Birdseye of New York should be made 
responsible to the company for the pay- 
ment of all losses. 


HENRY P. STAMFORD DEAD 

Henry P. Stamford, who had been 
connected with the New York Life for 
nearly fifty years, died at his home in 
Grand View, N. Y. He was seventy 
years old. Mr. Stamford was born in 
Ireland. He served through the Civil 
War as an officer in the navy. In 1870 
he obtained a position as accountant 
with the New York Life and later be- 
came assistant secretary. 


A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT WASH- 


INGTON SAYS: 


“T have your letter of: 


October 1st with the bulletin 


which you are mailing to your policyholders and 
thank you for it. This work is the kind that is going to 
make the Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelm- 


ing success.” 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


“The service which you perform for your policyhold- 
ers is without a doubt unequaled by any of your com- 


petitors. 


ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase’. 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


This Health Service beats anything I have 


999 


“If a man doesn’t make good with The Germania 
Life Insurance Company it is his own fault.” 


WE SAY: 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
regularly by “The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,” THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to 
ask T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 
Union Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about 


the SERVICE which this Company 


is rendering ITS 


COUNTRY, ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELD- 


MEN. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


ve 
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PEORIA LIFE RESULTS 


Renewals Ninety-two Per Cent.—Mor- 
tality Under Thirty Per Cent. 
of Expected 


Having closed the greatest ‘year in 
its history the Peoria Life calls atten- 
tion to these particularly gratifying 
results: Insurance in force, $21,071,595, 
a gain of $3,770,131; gross assets of 
nearly $2,000,000; percentage of renew- 
als, about 92 per cent.; interest on in- 
vestments, over'6 per cent.; savings in 
mortality, over 70 per cent. 

Speaking of business conditions the 
Company says: “If there are any pessi- 
mists in this land to-day talking about 
the insurance business, please set them 
right. ‘Should you find any persons 
who are carried away on the waves of 
gloom about the present situation in 
regard to insurance, show them that 
we wrote almost twice as much busi- 
ness last year aS ever before and that 
our men made twice as much money 
and that we developed more new 
agencies than ever before. Not only 
that, but we had 92 per cent. of our 
business renewed. ‘Conditions never 
were so good in the insurance business 
as they are to-day. People in this 
country never realized the necessity 
and value of insurance as they do to- 
day, and when it is considered that 
more insurance is being sold to people 
over the age 35 than ever before in the 
history of the world, it can then be 
realized how good the insurance busi- 
ness is and how stable it is and how 
much a part of our very system of gov- 
ernment and business world the insur- 
ance business has grown to be. 


“During the year we entered two 
new States—Nebraska and Kentucky. 
Both of these States are progressing 
splendidly in their organization. Dur- 
ing the coming ‘year the Company is 
ready to go into two more new States 
and develop more intensively the terri- 
tory which we already have opened. 
The Company to-day has 400 agents 
located in the seven \States in which it 
is doing business and we want to estab- 
lish more agencies during the year. It 
will be our plan to continue to develop 
agency organization by promotions.” 

During the year the Company pur- 
chased a lot in the City of Peoria for 
the erection of a home office building. 
This building will be erected during 
1918. It will be an office building at 
least twelve stories high and will be 


Q 


the permanent home of the Peoria Life. — 


FROM PRESIDENT TAFT 


President Taft’s tribute to life insur- 
ance, paid in a letter to W. H. Huni, 
president of the New York Life, has 
attracted considerable attention. It 
reads as follows: 

“T am strongly in favor of life insur- 
ance. It is a means of gently enforced 
saving that makes not only for the se- 
curity of the family of the moderately 
circumstanced and the poor, but it 
strengthens the self-restraint and pru- 
cential virtues of the men who assume 
the responsibilities of the life insurance 
contract. It has done as much in de- 
veloping the moral tone of men in the 
business world as any one secular 
agency that I know. .I have taken out 
policies for my son just for the pur- 


poses of teaching him prudence and — 


saving for a definite purpose. I-wish 


ycur Company every success.” 


OLD GUARD ANNIVERSARY 


Nineteen-eighteen marks the thirtieth — 


anniversary of the establishment of the 
Prudential Old Guard. The object of 
the Old Guard, as outlined by Presi- 
dent John F. Dryden, is “an associa- 
tion based on long, continuous and 


honerable service, having behind it a 


significance of positive value; to every 
member a bond of good-fellowship and 
good will, a union binding all together 
in one common fraternal society within 
the Company.” 
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Annual Report of 
_ President McClench 


Noes ovate. LD 


INVESTME 5.08 


Mortality 57 Per Cent. of Expected— 
Comments_on Government In- 
surance—Figures 


The annual report of President Wil- 
liam W. McClench, of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, is always of interest and 
fellows herewith: 

To Policyholders: 

Your directors present herewith 
their report of the transactions of the 
company during the year 1917, and of 
iis condition at the close of the year. 

The following statement gives a sum- 
mary ‘of the income and disbursements 
Curing the year: 


Income 
Premiums (less $76,553 for re-insur- 

Ne a ora cry as bivi oie ashe ease voit visieciees $14,619,931 
BSE MATS TENTS. oc 50 cece cciecieceleoss 4,606,074 
BN GEMEr INCOME. ....0..0ccccccecevvcees 1,009,253 

PUREE IGICOMIE. os nce yen cde sy cleverness $20,235,263 
¥ Disbursements 
To poticyholders and _ ben- 

eficiaries: 

MRPMER CLAIINS wiccce sees ecees $4,186,805 

Matured endowments ...... 319,781 

Surrender values .......... 1,752,475 

(Dividends to policyholders. 2,910,879 

Other payments ............ 1,041 

$9,170,981 
Other disbursements (see 
statement herewith) ....... 3,656,418 
Totdl disbursements ..... $12,827,399 
Balance (gain in ledger assets)...... $7,407 ,864 
Ledger assets, December 31, 1916..... 90,213,349 


Ledger assets, December 31, 1917.. $97,621,213 


WPL ASSCES Hoos Siete cece ci isies veces 3,147,367 
Admitted assets, December 31, 
Bre a schic iciain s)sin's caves WAT a $100,768,580 


New Business 
The new business delivered and paid 
for in 1917 amounted to $61,849,534, a 
gain of $4,723,858 in amount of new in- 
surances over the record of the previ- 
ous year. 
At the close of the year 1917 there 


_ were in force 195,679 policies represent- 


ing insurance amounting to $450,212,- 
181. This is a gain of 15,321 policies 
apd of $40,045,261 in outstanding insur- 
ance over the preceding year. 

The new ‘business delivered in 1917 
was distributed as to kinds of insur- 
ance as follows: 


Jie i ee $52,099,894 
cs i ee 4,767,032 
BEBPHIMAUCMOUNEE. ca-esiccsccccreussess 4,772,128 
Paid-up additions ..............65 210,480 
See $61,849,534 


' Investments 


During the year there was invested 
in railroad bonds $3,200,653, at an av- 
erage annual yield of 5.08 per cent. 

In addition, the Company subscribed 
for $1,000,000 of the United States Lib- 
erty Loan 3% per cent. bonds and for 
$1,500,000 of the second 4 per cent. 
bonds. Owing to the over-subscription 
of both of these issues, our Company 
under the first subsbcription received 


and paid for $300,000 of the bonds and 


vider the second subscription it re- 
ceived and paid for’ $900,000. The 3% 
per cent. bonds were subsequently ex- 
enanged for other securities. 

The bonds of the Missouri, Kiansas 
& Texas System and of the Boston & 
Maine System which were reported 


last year as in default are still in 


default, although interest was re- 
ceived during the year upon some of 


the issues of the former system. With 


the above exceptions, there occurred 
no default during the year on any of 
he bonds or the stock owned by the 
Company. ? 
The recent action of the Federal Goy- 
@vnment in assuming temporary con- 
trol and management of all the rail- 
roads of the country and the proposed 
legislation guaranteeing specific returns 
the owners of their securities will, 
. is believed, benefit the railroads and 
1 tend to strengthen all the rail- 
bonds owned by the Company. 
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There was invested also during 1917 
in first mortgage loans upon improved 
real estate the sum of $6,240,650, at 
an average annual yield of 5.13 per 
cent. At the close of the year, with 
the exception of six loans upon which 
the unpaid interest amounted to $3,- 
506, all mortgage loan interest due the 
Company had been paid. 

During the year our Company passed 
the one hundred million mark in ad- 
mitted assets. On December 31, 1917, 
these assets, as shown by the state- 
ment herewith, amounted to $100,768,- 
580, an inerease over the previous year 
Cf $7,528,263. 


Mortality and 


The mortality experience during 
1917 was vtry favorable, being about 
57 per cent. of the expected, and all 
expenses for the year were 20.87 per 
cent. of the ‘premium receipts and 
16.22 ‘per cent. of the total receipts 
from premiums, interest and rents. 


\Expenses 


Government Insurance for Soldiers and 


Sailors 


Since the publication of our previ- 
ous annual report, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by appropriate legislation, 
has provided for the insurance of 
American soldiers and sailors engaged 
in active service in the- great war. 
Your directors are in hearty accord 
with the purpose of this law. In 
efiect, the plan provides term insur- 
ance during the period of the war in 
amounts not to exceed $10,000 upon 
any one life; it provides, further, for 
the conversion of the policies issued 
turing the war into permanent insur- 
ance within five years after the termi- 
nation of the war, under certain regu- 
jations and conditions. No life insur- 
ance company can with safety issue 
policies in time of war giving the hold- 
ers thereof unrestricted right to per- 
form military or naval service with- 
cut the’ payment of an extra premium 
en account of such service. The haz- 
ards of war as they affect the mor- 


tality experience of a life insurance 
company are elements the full effect 
of which cannot even be estimated 
in advance with any approach to def- 
initeness. That such hazards are very 
great is amply demonstrated by the 
known experience of the British and 
Canadian companies whose policyhold- 
ers have been actively engaged in the 
great Huropean struggle. For these 
reasons, if for no other, the decision 
of our National Government to pro- 
vide some protection in the form of 
life insurance for our soldiers and 
sailors is entirely justified. 

‘During the year just closed, our 
Company, in common with many other 
life insurance companies of America, 
accepted and adopted upon its new is- 
sues the extra premium provision for 
war risks recommended by a commit- 
tee of insurance commissioners and 
cfficials of life insurance companies. 


State Triennial Examination 


During the year just closel the offi- 
cials of the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department, in compliance with the 
law of the Commonwealth, made their 
triennial examination of the Company. 
This examination included, as usual, 
not only the present condition of. the 
Company, but practically all of its 
transactions since the previous inspec- 
tion in 1914. ; 

The official report is too long to be 
published in full, but the following 
Laragraph in it should be of interest 
te our policyholders: 


From a careful reading of the records of the 
meetings of the Company, and of its direct- 
ors and committees, it was evident that all 
the business of the Company which was sub- 
ject to the provisions of the statutes had been 
undertaken in strict observance of the spirit 
thereof. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that, as far as could be ascertained by our 
careful examination, this ‘Company is a 
thoroughly well-managed institution. It has 
an excellent accounting system, there is har- 
mony between the departments, its invest- 
ment methods are carefully planned and fol- 
lowed, policyholders are equitably dealt with, 
and its officials and employes do not forget 
that they are the trustees of a large mutual 
institution and not its owners. 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can _be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 


and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Annual Report of 
John M. Taylor 


CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL’S YEAR 


Seventy-two Years Old—Small Increase 
In Policy Loans—Good 
Investments 


The Connecticut Mutual Life is gey- 
erty-two years old. The annual report 
of President John M. Taylor, always 
an interesting document, follows: 

To the Members of the Company: 

The Company’s charter, written in 
1846, provided that its directors “shall 
at all times superintend and manage the 
funds, property and effects of said cor- 
poratior.” In the performance of that 
multifold trust, in no year have more 
gratifying results been secured than in 
1917, despite the abnormal conditions. 
These results denote a steady adher- 
ence to the sound principles of corpo- 
rate management—with safety last, as 
well as safety first, foremost among 
them—and also the Company’s sure ad- 
vance in resources and in public con- 
fidence and patronage. 

What were the chief factors in the 
year’s service; the ones which have 
especial interest to policyholders? 
They may be thus summarized: 

Gains in amounts of new business 
and of insurance in force. New paid- 
for business amounted to $31,140,429.13, 
and the total insurance in force at the 
end of the year was $270,243,227.37 

Mortality Savings 

Mortality savings (i. e., the differ- 
ence between the actual and assumed 
tabular death losses) of $1,248,299.55, 
the most favorable result in the his- 
tory of the Company, demonstrating a 
careful inspection and selection among 
applicants by the medical directors and 
examiners. 

Increases of $3,058,896.96 in the 'Com- 
pany’s admitted assets and of $264,- 
642.16 in its surplus. 

Satisfactory interest earnings for the 
year. 

A somewhat increased dividend scale 
for 1918, in pursuance of the progres- 
sive plan commenced a year ago. 


Significant Figures 
Continuance of the Company’s excep- 
tional record in the history of American 
life underwriting, of having repaid to 
its policyholders and their representa- 
tives more than it has received in pre- 


miums. This fact has commanded wide 
attention. These are the significant 
figures: 


Total premiums received, 
Dec. 15, 1846, to Dec. 
EO ene tratten nce steric ties $318,299,060.36 

Total returns to members 
and their beneficiaries, 
in death claims, endow- 
ments, dividends, annu- 
ities, surrender values 
and other benefits*.... 

Excess of the returns over 
premiums received .... 


326,786,585.46 


8,487,525.10 


Percentage of such re- 

ULI Oe ee ck ec otns wis 102.67% 
The Company had, on 

Dec. 31, 1917, admitted 

ASSCUS FOL So eee. 8 $79,730,049.88 
To meet liabilities of.... 74,863,918.34 


and reservation for 1918 

dividends of 
Leaving unassigned sur- 

plus of 3,666,131.54 


*The Company also holds for mem- 
bers and their beneficiaries dividends, 
with interest thereon, in the sum of 
$2,205,980.10. 

Effective continuation of the search; 
for missing policies begun October 1, 
1911, covering to date 3,485 cases and 
involving cash payments to representa- 
tives of $276,075.62. This voluntary ac- 
tion is a vivid illustration of pure 
mutuality in life insurance. 

The issue of unique forms of annuity 


1,700,000.00 
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contract which offer to the holders 
manifest advantages. 


Policy Loans 

A satisfactory small net increase in 
policy loans, only $501,945.47; making 
a total outstanding December 31, 1917, 
of $8,715,066.96. As we have repeatedly 
emphasized, any sum borrowed against 
a policy must ultimately be paid off. If 
it is not paid off in caSh—and the rec- 
erd shows that, in this Company, out 
of 8uch loans made, only 12.5 per cent. 
have been paid off in cash—it must 
finally either reduce the provision made 
for the beneficiaries or result in the 
premature cancellation of that protec- 
tion altogether. The note of a husband 
ot father is a mighty poor equivalent 
for money in hand on the settlement of 
a loss. The figures are significant of 
the facts that, in a year of great de- 
mand for funds, our appeals to mem- 
bers to conserve this final safeguard 
of their families have not gone un- 
heeded, and that, as the uncertainties 
of life multiply, the increasing neces- 
sity for adequately protecting the fu- 
ture of their dependents becomes more 
fully recognized. 

In the preservation of the national 
henor and the great principles of true 
democracy, which this Republic mark- 
edly represents among all the nations 
of the earth, the Company subscribed 
$1,000,000 to the first Liberty Loan and 
received an allotment of $300,000. It 
also subscribed $1,500,000 toward the 
second Liberty Loan and received an 
allotment of $750,000. 


Investments 


Additional investments or the year 
were: a net increase in the holding of 
real estate first mortgages in the sum 
of $340,437.11, making the total invest- 
nient on that account of $38,127,242.53. 
(These mortgages are secured, in the 
aggregate, by real estate conservatively 
appraised at more than three times the 
face of the mortgages); also: 
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$100,000 convertible notes French Re- 
public, due 1919; 

$100,000 convertible notes United King- 
dom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, due 1919; 

$100,000 convertible Anglo-French bonds 


due 1920; 

$50,000 notes Dominion of Canada, due 
1919; 

$100,000 bonds City of Hartford, Conn., 
due 1941; 

$30,000 bonds City of Waterbury, 
Conn., due 1930-1940; 

$100,000 bonds City of Bridgeport, 


Conn., due 1931-1933; 


$200,000 collateral trust notes Great 
Northern Railway Co., due 
1920; 

$200,000 notes General Electric Co., due 
1920. 


The Company, to assist the armed 
ferces of the nation in establishing 
peace and security, and in the conser- 
vation of its policyholders’ interests, 
contributed to the American Red Cross 
War Fund the sum of $10,000, and to 
the National War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A., $5,000. 

In the protection of the members’ in 
terests as a whole, and in view of war 
conditions, the Company has taken 
steps, through extra war-service pre- 
mium charges and _ limitations of 
amounts of insurance, to provide, as far 
as can be foreseen, against the special 
hazards which such service involves. 

Conclusion 

With these results of the year’s work, 
with the Company’s unexcelled record 
of beneficent service to its members 
and to their representatives for sev- 
euty-one ‘years, with its present re- 
sources, aS may be noted in the state- 
ment herewith to which we _ invite 
special attention, we again urge every 
policyholder to exercise the duty and 
privilege of membership and take a 
personal share and interest in the man- 
agement of one of the most sacred of 
trusts. 
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Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


We don’t contract with poor men. 


We give a new man our attention until he is 
started. 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


Premiums— 


Renewals 
Total Premium Income 
Interest Income 


Miscellaneous 


Death Claims paid 
Matured Endowments 


Total paid policyholders.... 


ployees 


Miscellaneous . Expense 
Total Disbursements 
Balance 


Real Estate owned 
Loans to Policyholders 
Renewal Premium Notes 


panies 
Total Ledger Assets 


Ledger Assets, January 1, 1917.. 
INCOME 


New Business. 0. 22s aslo. 


Policy dividends left with Company...... 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Dividends and Surrender Values 


Medical Examination and Inspections...... 
Taxes and Insurance Department Fees..... 
Commissions, New Business and Renewals. . 
Rent, Advertising, Postage, Printing, Sup- 

plies, Furniture, Legal, Branch Office and 


LEDGER ASSETS 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 


Loans Secured by Collateral .... 
Bonds and Stocks W.- se... 
Cash and Certificates of Deposit. 
Agents’ Balances and Bills Receivable...... 
Reinsurance Premiums due from other Com- 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$6,819,871.16 


Perens: $1,523,889.10 
cies _2,447,867.65 


$3,971,756.75 
394,112.65 
167,851.20 
32,830.91 

_ 4,566,551.51 

$11,386,422.67 


$451,056.73 
25,323.84 
452,177.84 


$928,558.41 


Salaries, all officers and Home Office Em- 


$103,511.36 
170,146.98 
66,013.17 
1,465,553.47 


oe 182,912.65 
$2,916,696.04 
$8,469,726.63 


$5,976,022.70 
30,000.00 
1,107,941.17 
125,501.93 
6,390.23 
563,602.60 
577,972.86 
82,285.96 


Annual Statement December 31, 1917 
OTHER ASSETS 
Accrued Interest on Investments.......... $199,517.80 
Net Premiums in Course Collection and 
Deferred hats aches + ate oe eee 264,134.67 
Market Value Bonds over Book Value...... 2,250.00 
Total’ Resources*24. Pens Pee Avian ees $8,935,629.10 
DEDUCT 
Agents’ Balances a 1. einw te ee Oe eee $140,548.48 
Bills. Receivabley-..p<n6 pebciecio oe ot eee 4,713.94 
Policy Loans, Deferred and Uncollected Pre- 
miums in Excess of Reserve............ 47,582.71 
Book Value Bonds over Market Value...... 57.45 
Total ‘aaitiews a. oti pare epee ee $192,902.58 
‘Admitted VAssets nae cans doen een $8,742,726.52 
LIABILITIES 
Net: LegaliReserve =. senses eee $7,173,867.75 
Reported and Unpaid Death Claims........ 113,373.43 
Premiums and Interest paid in Advance.... 35,716.12 
Unpaidy Current) Bills open. cic ont eis 19,305.00 
Set Aside tormlolS Taxesen seo os ae eee 48,000.00 
Paid-up ‘Capital scence eae ee ene $100,000.00 
Surplus Assigned for Annual and Deferred 
Policy sDividends eiecee tice +s ee eee 920,701.06 
Unassignedesurpluse sess oe eee 331,763.16 
Total Admitted Surplus Assets to Protect 
Policyholders —31.. fanc ounce eee me $1,352,464.22 
AL otal Gig wree de sale ste eroaeouee shes Se ae ore $8,742,726.52 
’ 1917 NEW BUSINESS 
Issued fonseApplicattonsaaeeces ce see een $50,104,924.00 
Old-Poticies: Increased s2.e eee ae 87,341.00 
Old Policies (Revived sae ee ee one oe 294,500.00 
Oba, apese wkereseresensiajeeusitegs, 6 12 lene ee ae 50,486,765.00 
Deposited with State of Missouri to Spies ; 
Policyholders. (i705 <.<).iec:8 0 ee ee $6,505,264.12 
Insurance) in) Forces. scknewieasecn hee $122,070,058.00 


$8,469,726.63 
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Life Insurance Men 
and the Camps 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE’S' AIMS 


Aiding Bureau in Clearing Away Ob- 
stacles That Prevented Many 
From Taking Insurance 


A very great deal of unreliable and 
unfortunate publicity has been ex- 
pressed in connection with the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Insurance Campaign Coun- 
eil, of which John L. Way is chairman, 
in its relation to the insuring of men 
in active service. 


Judging from the insurance press, life 
insurance agents all over the country, 
and particularly members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
have been given to understand that 
they would be expected, in a spirit of 
patriotism to invade the various camps 
and cantonments and naval stations 
with the sanction: and under the au- 
spices of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ment, for the purpose of securing ap- 
plications for the insurance offered by 
the Government from all soldiers and 
sailors who have not availed them- 
selves of the insurance—before the 12th 
o’ February—the last day men now in 
the service can apply for insurance. 
Such a plan was discused tentatively 
by the insurance committee before it 
found its bearings and realized the 
obstacles which stood in the way of 
such plan. As these obstacles revealed 
themselves to the committee, the plan 
was abandoned by the unanimous con- 
sent of all its members, and it was 
recommended that all plans pertaining 
to active effort to secure applications 
for insurance at camps or cantonments 
should be left entirely to the insurance 
and other Army and Navy Officers. 

The greatest usefulness of the insur- 
ance men’s committee to date has been 
expressed in assisting the War Risk 
Bureau in clearing away certain ob- 
Stacles that were working to the dis- 
ativantage of the insurance officers in 
the various camps and cantonments, 
and which prevented a large number of 
soldiers and sailors from applying for 
the insurance. This service has re- 
ceived the strong commendation of the 


Secretary of the Treasury and of the 
War Risk Bureau. 


Publicity 


Another phase of the usefulness of 
the committee will be expressed in a 
pian or program of publicity through 
which the benefits and advantages of 
the insurance offered by the Govern- 
ment will be brought home to the 
families and relatives of soldiers and 
sailors through various mediums. 

This feature of the work will offer 
a splendid opportunity to life insurance 
agents all over the country through 
which to do their bit tor the Govern- 
Ment and at the same time for men in 
the service eligible to the insurance. 
Tt is hoped through this propaganda 
that families and relatives will write 
their soldier and sailor members urg- 
ing the importance of the insurance 
and in some instances offering to re- 
lieve them of having the premium de- 
ducted from their pay—a privilege 
which is not universally known, in the 
opinion of the committee. 


AGENT INSURED FOR $20,000 

Arthur W. Shafer, who was the rep- 
resentative of the Bankers’ Life of 
Towa in Battle Creek, Mich., was in- 
Sured for $20,000. 
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ONTARIO UNDERWRITERS MEET 


T. B. Parkinson, of Aetna, Elected 
President—Talk by A. B. Farmer, 
Vocational Expert 


London, Ont., Canada, Jan. 19.—At 
the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Asociation of Lon- 
don held here Friday night, T. B. Park- 
inson, local manager of the Aetna Life, 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: 
Vice-President, J. J. Callaghan; secre- 
tary-treasurer, William Morrison; board 
of managements, R. P. Pearce, P. 
Bowen and John W. (Clark. 

After the election of officers an ad- 
dress was given by A. B. Farmer, B.A., 
the character analyst and vocational 
expert of Toronto, Ont. Mr. Farmer 
tcok for his subject the ‘Four Alpha- 
bets of Character from the Life Insur- 
ance Salesman’s Viewpoint.” The speak- 
er dealt with four different phases of 
life insurance salesmanship, action, ex- 
pression, appearance and writing. Mr. 
Farmer impressed upon his hearers the 
necessity for life insurance salesmen to 
endeavor to find likable qualities in the 
men with whom they do business. The 
speaker gave a practical demonstration 
of how to read character by handwrit- 
ing. 

The newly elected president, T. B. 
Parkinson, addressing the members, 
declared that the eleventh annual 
meeting will be remembered as a mile- 
stone in the history of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of London. He 
said that the foremost efforts of the 
scciety will be devoted this ‘year to 
making every life insurance man a 
member of the association. The pres- 
ident said that the association during 
the present year will contribute to the 
developing of the educational campaign 
in this city and urged the co-operation 
of every member to secure the desired 
results. An attractive program for the 
year 1918 then was drawn up. A meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
association will be called shortly to 
further discuss the activities of the 
society for the year. 


W. S. S. AS INVESTMENT 


Investment Association at Convention 
and Other Trade Bodies Give 
Endorsements 


The Board of Governors of the Invest- 
ment Association, at its convention at 
the Hotel Astor last Friday, passed a 
resolution endorsing the war savings 
stamps of the Government as a profita- 
ble investment. L. Seton Lindsay (New 
York Life Superintendent of Agencies), 
of the war savings committee for Great- 
er New York addressed the convention 


and told of the features of the stamps 
which should appeal to investors in all 
walks of life. Similar action was taken 
at the luncheon of the Interior Furnish- 
ings Trades Committee held last Friday 
at which W. Ward ‘Smith, wice-chair- 
man of the committee spoke. 
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Surrendered and canceled_policies 


ficiaries 


| 
of the | 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Mass. 
Year Ending December 31, 1917 
On the basis of Paid-for Insurance 
Income 


Disbursements 
Death claims and matured endowments 


Dividends to policyholders........ 
-Other payments to policyholders. . 


Total payments to policyholders and bene- 


$14,619,931 | 


5,615,332 


dt BRE $20,235,263 


$9,170,981 
3,656,418 


AAs tify ee $12,827,399 | 


$100,768,580 


ie Pt We ey 5%, 94,063,695 

Surplus, December 31, 1917................ $6,704,885 

| 

New Insurance paid for in 1917, 23,472 policies . $61,849,534 
Insurance in force December 31, 1917, 195,679 

DO]LCLES Bape «HAN eea Fie lal ars ls scoleretht chaste < 450,212,181 

GAINS 

ATP ASS GUS NN csi cee ve. 0 coe arate Cueshe ais oR ol $7,528,203 | 
InWNewsLISUFANCE ote ;, «aoc cathe eke ne hoe eee 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


4,723,858 | 
40,045,261 | 


Type of Women 
for Good Agents 


AS SEEN BY DETROIT WOMAN 


Personnel 
and 


Must be Carefully Chosen 
Guarded—Women 
Especially Fitted 


Miss Georgia Emery, superintendent 
of the women’s department of the 
Massachusetts Mutual recently outlined 
for Cleveland agents of that Company, 
her ideas of a woman’s department, 
saying in part: : 

“The successful women’s department 
must be composed of women chosen 
with discrimination. Their personnel 
must be zealously guarded. The repu- 
tation of one woman whose character is 
not above reproach can effectually stifle 
a whole woman’s department for years. 
The double standard is not yet elim- 
inated in insurance. They must build 
their business on a higher class of pros- 
pects than men demand. To most 
women, the agent is the company, and 
her associates, her ideals, and even the 
names of her policyholders, make an 
impression with which the agent must 
reckon. 


Must Measure Up to Prominent Lay 
Women 


“They must be women who measure 
up well beside the best business and 
professional women in their community. 
They must be interested in all that 
pertains to the welfare and activities 
of women, since it is there that their 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whien in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


prospects are found, 
broadened, their 
fied. 

“These women must receive exactly 
the same contracts aS men. The day 
has passed when the class of women 
who should be required for a woman’s 
department can be retained under an 
inferior contract. 

“In the days when insurance business 
was the refuge for men who had failed 
in everything else, a rate book and an 
application blank were all the equip- 
ment required. Give the women agents 
the rate book, but withhold the appli- 
cation blank until they are able to talk 
intelligently, to give information that is 
correct; until they are able to tell a 
girl of twenty just why a long term 
pelicy is better for her than a ten year 
endowment; until they are qualified to 
sell a contract which must serve a score 
of years or a lifetime. Women, more 
than men, need to be trained to ring 
the time-clock of conscience and to be 
at their desks early in the morning, 
with their day’s work planned. They 
must be made to realize, before a fatal 
habit is formed, that nothing less than 
a full week’s work deserves a full 
week’s pay. 

“Their work should be in a field for 
which women are especially adapted, 
not aS competitors of men but as sup- 
plying a real demand. Those whose 
aims reach no higher than ‘Just to 
earn a little money,’ should not be al- 
lowed to enter the business. There 
is an economic loss to theamselves, to 
the agency, and to the women of their 
territory when agents have not the jn- 
spiration which comes from an ambi- 
tion to put their business on a perman- 
ent foundation. There are occupations 
ir. which less damage can be done by 
those who plan to work only tempor- 
arily. 


their viewpoints 
sympathies intensi 


Should be a Women’s Department in 
Every General Agency 
“The co-operation of an intelligent, 


busy, woman physician is an invaluable 
adjunct to a women’s department. 
More than one woman’s application has 
been lost because of the dread of the 
examination by some strange doctor; 
and more than one bit of vital infor- 
mation has been denied the company 
which refuses an efficient woman ex- 


aminer for woman applicants.” 
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Metropolitan Life 
Writes $790,000,000 


CONVENTION 


HOLDING ANNUAL 


Two Days’ Meeting—Big War Savings 
Stamp Campaign Is 
Launched 


When the annual superintendents’ 
convention of the Metropolitan Life 
epens this morning in the assembly 
room of the home office, the company’s 
representatives will learn that last year 
the Metropolitan placed $790,000,000 of 
insurance. This is more than the Met- 
ropolitan or any other life insurance 
cumpany ever effected in a twelve-month 
period. The Metropolitan now has eigh- 
teen million policyholders, almost 20% 
of the population of the United States. 
These figures includé ordinary, inter- 
mediate, industrial and group business. 
Last year the company paid claims of 
almost $59,000,000. 

Large Attendance 

The convention opened Friday morn- 
ing with a business session and an- 
cther session will be held tomorrow, 

anuary 26. Saturday night the an- 
nual dinner will be held at the Astor. 
in keeping with the spirit of the times 
this affair will be less pretentious than 
in former years; there will be no 
theatre party. ‘‘Strictly business” is 
the keynote. 

Those who will attend outside the 
home office are superintendents, depu- 
ties and a few agents, in all about eight 
hundred. Addresses will be made by 
President John R. Hegeman, Vice-Pres- 
ident Haley Fiske, Second Vice-Presi- 
cent George H. Gaston, Third Vice- 
President Frank O. Ayres and Fourth 
Vice-President J. C. Kavanagh. 

War Stamp Campaign 

The Metropolitan Life is deeply in- 
terested in the campaign to sell War 
Savings Stamps and there is likely to 
be much discussion of this subject. Mr. 
Ixavanagh is in field charge of the cam- 
paign for the Government in Washing- 
ton, where he makes his headquarters, 
and Senator Tully, of New York, who 
is also general solicitor for the com- 
pany, is State Director for the sale of 
the stamps in New York. He is or- 
ganizing every county in the State and 
bas his headquarters in Syracuse. 

Veterans to Dine 

Thursday night the Veterans’ ASso- 
ciation, composed of company men from 
the field and the home office, who have 
been with it for twenty or more years, 
held their annual dinner at the McAl- 
pin. This igs an individual affair of 
the veterans, whose association is grow- 
ing rapidly. Last year at this time the 
membership was 1,105; now it is 1,279. 


THE WISE AGENT 


The wise salesman finds out that 
reason, even at considerable trouble. 
The “otherwise” salesman makes no 
attempt to find it out, but each time 
soothes- himself with that demoralizing 
ditty, “It can’t be done.” 


That success hinges on “the way you 
do it” igs an elementary proposition to 
te sure. But at the same time it is 
fundamental. And it is a fundamental 
that legions of good people have not 
learned—to their daily detriment. 

Inquire into “the way you do things.” 
Single out the wrong way and the right 
way. Then get over on the right side 
—now. : 

The methods that assuredly make 
for success are in daily use by success- 
tul men around about you. They are 
subject neither to patent nor copyright. 


Make an effort to use those methods 
in your work. ‘Make the effort in a 
sincere, earnest way. The reward will 
be swift and certain.—EKquitable, of 
Washington, Notes. 
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DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


What the Equitable Life Assurance Has 
Paid Under this Clause—Cir- 
cumstances of Deaths 


The Equitable Life Assurance ‘Socie- 
ty under ten policies carrying its new 
double indemnity accident clause has 
paid death claims totalling $62,362, ex- 
actly double the amount which would 
bave resulted in each instance from 
natural causes. The circumstances 
covering each death follow: 

Insured found unconscious and auto 
partly turned over. Upon being revived 
<iated-car had skidded and threw him 
out. He died six hours later. 

Driving late at night in rain storm, 
with wind shield up, insured was run 
into by street car and killed. 

(Chauffeur lost control of car at foot 
of a long hill, car rolling over steep 
embankment. The insured who was a 
passenger, was thrown out and killed. 

Insured operating auto truck drove 
immediately behind a passing trolley 
car and into another coming in oOppo- 
site direction. Died in hospital three 
hours later. Two others in auto truck 
were also killed. 

Insured struck by an automobile. 

Insured killed while on fishing ex- 
pedition—shot in head by accidental 
discharge of a gun in hands of a com- 
panion—fell into a pond and not un- 
tilt he was taken out was it discovered 
that he had been shot. 

Insured accidentally drowned by cap- 
sizing of boat while duck hunting. 
Body recovered twenty-four hours la- 
ter. 

Gang of (Filipinos forced their way 
into store kept by insured and killed 
bim after looting safe. 

Qnsured fell from a barge and was 
swept away by swift current of 'Co- 
lumbia River before aid could be ren- 
dered. Body was recovered some days 
later. 

(Chauffeur in demonstrating car rode 
up steep hill, insured a passenger and 
prospective purchaser. On reaching 
top, car skidded and overturned. In- 
sured pinned underneath. Death in- 
stantaneous. , 


PROSSER TO TALK 


Bank President Who Once Was Life 
Insurance Man Will Address 
Local Association 


Seward Prosser, president of the 
Bankers’ Trust (Co., New York, and at 
cne time a general agent of the Equita- 
ble, is to be the principal, guest at 
the banquet of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York, on Saturday 
ncon at the Hotel McAlpin (January 
26). Lieut-Col. IM. W. Howze, Judge 
Advocate at Camp Upton, and Dave 


Hennon Morris, now a member of the. 


National Board, Y. M. C. A., will also 
talk. 


$7,983,976 MORE PREMIUMS 


Travelers’ Total Gains in Paid For, In- 
come and Other Items in 
Statement 


The gains made by the Travelers in 
1917 in brief follow: 

Assets $14,215,836, paid for '$70,836,- 
608, in force $140,923,162, total income 
$9,360,411, payments to policyholders 
$2,641,246. 

Life premiums increased $2,856,392, 
accident premiums $180,825, health pre- 
miums $254,104, liability premiums $1,- 
242,564, total premiums $7,983,976. 


WOULD CONTROL INSURANCE 

The plans of the British Labor 
Party, announced this week, favor the 
tovernment taking over industrial and 
all other kinds of life insurance, 
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McMASTER’S SUCCESSOR 


A. McSwain, New South Carolina 
Commissioner, an Agent Most 
of His Life 


W. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


Retiring Insurance ‘Commissioner F. 
Hi. McMaster, of South Carolina, has 
issued a statement regarding his suc- 
cessor in which he says: “William A. 
McSwain, who was elected insurance 
commissioner to succeed Fitz Hugh 
McMaster, is a native of (Laurens Coun- 
ty, having been born near Cross Hill 
about 45 years ago. He has spent 
post of his life at Newberry, where 
lis principal occupation has been that 
of a fire insurance agent. He is at 
the head of the largest fire insurance 
agency in Newberry, at the present 
time representing 23 fire insurance com- 
panies, one life insurance company, 
and seven miscellaneous companies. 
He is the secretary and manager of 
the Security Loan and Investment 'Com- 
pany of Newberry, which does a large 
business in the selling of stocks, bonds 
and other securities and the lending 
of money on real estate. He is re- 
garding as one of the most substan- 
tial business men in Newberry.” 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A LIMITED MORATORIAM 

Provision for a limited moratorium 
te protect not only residents of the 
State who are in the Federal and State 
service, but all New Yorkers affected 
by circumstances caused by the war 
ig sought in a bill introduced last week 
in Albany by Assemblyman William 
Cc. Amos of New York. 


BIG WRITERS 


READ 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Each Week for New Ideas | 


DO YOU? 
Subscription $3 a Year 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Insurance in force, 107,262 Bolles tan VTATLOR A BART ee $253,439,405.12 
COMPANY HAS ‘DONE po 


in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Sur- 
tedits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 


Total premiums received, Dec. 1 

Total Celteneaadoneoe - 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1916 ...........0. seceeeee $310,337,255.71 

Excess of amount Si ae peer dar 2 ene te ere 
Oat ee enone POO Peete eee ee ee ‘} - re 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIO 
NAL L 
Kone F BOSTON 
THUR E. 

A CHANGE may be necessary to ete eee Te 
WM. H. MASTIN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 

(West of the Mississippi), (East of the Mississippi). 
Symes Bldg., DENVER, COLO. 77 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 
DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies, 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


he service of a high gra cciden Dp wi so will 
gn g id 
a de A t Department I] al be offered so that you w 
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Think a minute—then write 


FRANK D. LOMBAR, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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State Insurance 
Receives Set-Back 


NOT LIKED IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Has Few Supporters—Would Not 
Lessen Poverty—Solution in 


Prevention 


In reporting adversely the social in- 
surance bill advocated by Governor Mc- 
Call of Massachusetts, the recess com- 
mission appointed to make an investi- 
gation of social insurance has greatly 
encouraged the monthly and weekly pre- 
mium health and accident insurance 
men. They know that this form of 
State insurance, if successful, would 
fall most heavily upon them. 


The report of the commission strongly 
opposed such legislation. Of the eleven 
members of the commission, nine signed 
the report, eight of them condemning 
the system as a poor solution of exist- 
ing evils. The commission took the 
ground that prevention of disease is 
more to be desired than compensation 
and advocated that the dispensary sys- 
tem be extended in the larger cities. 
Another feature of their report which 
is particularly gratifying to insurance 
men is that recommending group in- 


surance for employes in industrial 
plants. 

William G. Curtis, president of the 
National Casualty of Detroit, in 1916 
estimated that the Massachusetts legis- 
lation, if enacted, would cause an addi- 
tional annual tax burden of $8,900,000, 
which is 99 per cent. increase, and that 


' the total cost of the system would be 


over $40,000,000 a year. 


Insurance men transacting commer- 
cial accident and health lines are not 
so deeply concerned over this legislation, 
as it does not so vitally effect them. 
Some of the best informed among them 
believe that it cannot succeed in any 
of the States in which it is at present 
advocated. They believe that it will be 
impossible even in these times of pater- 
nalistic and socialistic endeavor to 
foist upon any State such an additional 
tax burden as the proposed system 
would inevitably develop. 


Commission’s Findings 


‘The majority report of the commission 
follows: 


After serious consideration of the evidence 
submitted at the various hearings and of the 
several studies undertaken in its behalf the 
Majority has reached its conclusion and does 
not feel justified in recommending a bill to 
establish a system of State health insurance 
within the Commonwealth. 

The so-called compulsory contributory sys- 
tem of health insurance has few supporters. 
There appears to be two serious obstacles to 
the enactment of legislation of this character, 
namely, the united opposition of employer and 
employe to the plan and the difficulties pre- 
sented by the constitutional aspects of the 
question, 

We cannot disregard the objection put for- 
ward by labor bodies and others that com- 
pulsory contributory health insurance is class 
legislation—inasmuch as it taxes one class of 
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citizens, the inherently wealthy, for the ben- 
efit of the smaller but less fortunate group 
on which the burden of illness falls. 


Would Not Lessen Poverty 


We believe that health insurance would not 
in any degree lessen poverty or so much of 
it at least as is due to sickness, Those per- 
sons in the (Commonwealth whom the Standard 
bill is designed to help are already in a posi- 
tion to avail themselves of medical service and 
indemnify themselves through voluntary in- 
surance, if they so desire, against loss caused 
by sickness. 

The great contributory causes of poverty in 
the (Commonwealth we find to be tuberculosis, 
insanity, feeble-mindedness, intemperance, in-« 
sufficient wages, lack of education and_ shift- 
lessness. On view_of the failure of the sani- 
tarium benefits under the Health Insurance 
act in Great ‘Britain it is difficult for us to 
feel that any system of health insurance 
would tend to alleviate or greatly improve the 
conditions caused by these first named 
diseases. (Most of the health insurance sys- 
tems of the compulsory type now in vogue 
make no provisions for chronic ailments, such 
as tuberculosis, insanity, cancer, or diseases 
extending over a period of twenty-six weeks 
in any given year. In the event of the wage 
earnets succombing to amy of these diseases 
it is conceivable that a measure of this kinJl 
might improve the condition of the members 
of the families affected to a degree but an 
act for this purpose alone is gratuitous. 


Prevention the Solutien 

In brief, the real solution of the health ques- 
tion, it seems, is not indemnification for wage 
loss during illness, but prevention of illness. 
To cope intelligently with the sickness prob- 
lem, therefore, our energies should be directed 
to making possible the extension and greater 
efficacy of our preventive work. 

It is our opinion that an ultimate solution 
of the sickness ‘indemnity question may be 
partially reached at least through the growth 
and development of voluntary industrial 
mutual benefit associations now in operation. 

Suggestion is made 
report that if the clinics and dispensaries are 
extended, or its service, some provision should 
be made for State supervision. It recom- 
mends that the State Department of Health 
shall be given authority to license alll dis- 
pensaries and prescribe general regulations for 
their management. “Such a law,” the report 
states, ‘‘would prevent the development of 
commercial, exploitative institutions, some of 
which now exist, and would enable a construc- 
tive development of medical service to proceed 
in am orderly way without, however, hamper- 
ing local initiative.” 4 


MAKE C. D. BABCOCK SECRETARY 


New Position Created by Insurance 
Economics Society—Has Had 
Journalistic Experience- 


The work of the Insurance Economics 
Society has grown in volume and im- 
portance to a point where it becomes ne- 
cessary to employ a competent manager 
who can devote all of his time to the 
work. C. D. Babcock, formerly secre- 
tary of the Insurance Federation of 
Oregon, has been secured as Secretary 
of the Insurance Economics Society, and 
has already taken office. The business 
address of the Society will be 422 Ma- 
jestic Building, Detroit, Michigan, as 
heretofore. 

Mr. Babcock, having graduated in law, 
and having had an extensive newspaper 
and journalistic eperience, and being a 
close student of economics will by his 
personal efforts render much of value to 
the Insurance Economics Society and to 
the public at large. 


Frederick W. Cameron, of Albany, N. 
Y., who died a few days ago was a 
lecturer on insurance and other sub- 
jects at the Law School. 


representatives and of the public. 
right spirit, policies which are not 
Teputation ensure success for the Field. 


- 


” 


A Year of Splendid Achievement 


It is not difficult to see why the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 1917 wrote a 
larger amount of paid-for business than in any other year in its history. 
years of Service efficiently and promptly rendered have won the confidence of its 
Co-operation with a Home Office that has the 

excelled, 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Sixty-six 


and a company with a sterling 


by the majority in its - 


UNDERWRITER 


Suggestions for 
Creating Business 


NINE IDEAS OF ILLINOIS MAN 
A Tabulation of Arguments of Value 
To Both Old and New 


Agents 


Nine practical suggestions for creat- 
ing business were made by General 


Agent Julius Abrahamson at the Janu- 
ary fifth meeting of the Illinois Life 
Agencies in Illinois. They all involve 
the use of the ordinary policies pre- 
sented in a new way. 


1. It is said that 85 per cent. of the 
money paid to claimants under life in- 
surance policies is lost through the inex- 
perience of beneficiaries in handling 
money and bad advice regarding invest- 
ments. The life insurance companies 
are specially equipped to handle trust 
funds. Much new business could be 
written by going back to old policy- 
holders and inducing them to convert 
lump sum contracts into monthly in- 
come policies. The monthly income in 
many cases would be so small that men 
would see the necessity of taking more 
insurance. 


2. To the wealthy man who says he 
does not need insurance, the agent can 
present a powerful argument on the 
need of life insurance with which to pay 
his inheritance taxes. He knows, bet- 
ter than the poor man does, what sacri- 
fice of values would be necessary to se- 
cure ready cash for this purpose in the 
present condition of the securities mar- 
ket. 


3. As the war progresses women are 
going to take an increasingly important 
place in business. This will open large 
possibilities to life insurance agents and 
will also increase the opportunities for 
women to enter the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


4. Partnership insurance offers fine 
opportunities. The small concern needs 
this protection as much as does the 
large one, and sometimes even more. 
The want of such protection often makes 
it necessary for the widow of a deceased 
partner to take his place in the firm. 
As she is not familiar with business, the 
producing power of the firm is reduced 
while it must still support as many fam- 
ilies as before. This is its undoing at 
times. 


5. Corporation insurance is essential 
Ii is as logical to protect the corporation 
against loss through the death of an in- 
dividual or a group of individuals as 
against loss or damage to property. 


6. Life insurance for credit purposes 
has come to have a generally recognized 
value. It is now often demanded as a 
condition of receiving a loan. Corpora- 
tions have often been forced into liquid- 
ation by the calling of loans when the 
head of the concern died. 


7. During the war and the fluctuation 
in security values life insurance is espe- 
cially necessary. The bonds or stocks 
which a man has provided for the pro- 
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tection of his family may be way down 
in value at the time of. his death and 
have to be sacrificed. Life insurance is 
at par all the time. 

8. Public spirited citizens are now giv- 
ing millions to cities and institutions. 
Through life or endowment insurance 
they can make bequests, build memor 
ials or endow institutions by install- 
ment payments during their lifetim¢ 
without any loss to their families at 
the time of their death. 

9. The high values of farm products 
furnish an opportunity to the life insur- 
ance man. With the income for the sale 
of a certain amount of produce the 
farmer can now pay for three times as 
much life insurance as he could a few 
years ago. 


INSURANCE AN INVESTMENT? 


Only in Sense That it Brings Stability 


—Returns Possible no Other 
Way 


Even if a man possesses sound judg- 
ment the happenings of a day, even an 
hour, may upset every calculation, may 
reduce materially the value even of 
scund securities, real estate, or other 
commodities in which men invest their 
money, and on which they rely for in- 
come returns. 

An agent of the New York Life writes 
the Company: 

TDs Scien Bae does not carry insur- 
ance, does not believe that it is a good 
‘Investment.’ He is an extremely self- 
ish man, has a wife who is richer than 
he, he too is wealthy and there are no 
children. He has real estate invest- 
ments on which there is mortgage and 
he. should at least cover the mortgage. 
He is fifty years old.” 

This man is skating on thin ice, says 


the New York Life. He may pull 
through and he may not. He errs in 
eensidering life insurance an “invest- 


ment.” It is an investment only in the 
sense that it brings returns in the way 
o: a stability that can be reached in 
no other way. But how about the wife? 
He may pass on first. If so, the widow 
will have to shift for herself, to be- 
come a business woman and a. financial 
manager, to look after business mat- 
ters herself with which she is probably 
little familiar, or entrust their care to 
an outsider with great doubt as to the 
ultimate outcome in the course of years. 
With life insurance he can accomplish 
any result he wishes beyond peradven- 
ture. No, such a man, having plenty of 
money, is the very one to demonstrate 
that he is a good business man, one 
whose judgment is sound. Practically 
all of the best business men in the 
country do carry life insurance. 


George Herbert Parker, general agent 
in Brooklyn and Long Island for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, died recently 
of blood- poisoning. He was 48 years 
old and resided at West Brighton, Staten 
Island. Mr. Parker was born in Can- 
ada and came to New York about ten 
years ago from Chicago, where he had 
been in the insurance business for sev- 
eral years. 


44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIES 
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THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 
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New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


o 
Writing in the ‘“Amer- 
How Much can Investor,” a con- 
Should a tributor argues that a 


man on a salary of 


$2,400 should carry at 
least $5,000, which he say: would cost 
or the endowment plan about $250. He 
then gives two budgets, one based on a 
salary of $2,500 and the other on a sal- 
ary of $3,000. These are followed by 
a pumber of people whom he knows: 


Man Carry? 


Personal, man and wife 
Rent, heat, light, insurance 
H. H. Expense, food 
H. H. Expense, refurnishing 
H. H. Expense, help 
Doctor and dentist 
Children’s clothing and allowance..... 
Chureh and charity 
Life insurance 
Saving 


In discussing these budgets this 
writer says: “In both of these budgets 
the personal expenses are very low and 
include amusements. The women in 
these cases make their own clothes, 
and keep no servants, having the laun- 
dry done, and a woman comes in to 
clean once a week, the men belong to 
no clubs, and have no expensive habits. 
The item of rent, etc., is low owing to 
favorable conditions which the usual 
persons on these salaries do not enjoy. 


“In the case of Brown ‘you do not 
show that-he gives any part of. his in- 
come to church and charity which a 
good citizen must do. I have a feeling 
that in his case, and most owners of 
automobiles on salaries between $2,- 
000 and $3,000, that the expense of the 
car is taken from the items church and 
charity, and life insurance. Again, 
Brown has no children, most families 
have from one to five, in the cases 
given here one to three, and it is clear 
that when the children arrive at college 
age, the parents must deny them- 
selves unless they have been able to 
accumulate a nest egg before the H. 
Cc. L. reached its present proportions. 

“These budgets show the difficulties 
that people on moderate salaries are 
laboring under, and in too many cases, 
they can not hope for an increase, as 
the institutions with which they are 
connected are having a hard struggle 
for existence. If anyone has better 
working budgets I should like to learn 
of them.” 


The “American Investor’ makes the 
following comments: 


“As regards endowment life insur- 
ance, we consider this an interesting 
question and will discuss it in a com- 
ing issue of the ‘American Investor.’ 
We do not feel that endowment insur- 
ance should be carried if a man has a 
certain amount of straight life insur- 
ance. In other words, a man should 
not go too deeply into. life insurance. 
A certain amount of life insurance is, 
of course, absolutely necessary, but put- 
ting all of one’s savings into life in- 
surance, especially the endowment sort, 
is a matter for argument.” 

* * * 


That talent for money- 
Wealth making is a gift from a 
Depends’ source outside ourselves 


for which we should as- 
sume no credit and that 
accumulation of wealth is largely a mat- 
ter of chance is the sentiment expressed 
by Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, 


on Chance 


Roebuck & Co., of ‘Chicago, who is now 
advising the Government. In an inter- 
view with James B. Morrow, published 
in “Nation’s ‘Business,” Mr. Rosenwald, 
speaking of talent, gave these views: 

“Bestowed upon us, instinctively we 
use it and find pleasure in the act. The 
artist began to draw pictures on scraps 
Gc? paper while a child. The orator was 
eager to recite pieces at school. The 
poet saw beauty invisible to his play- 
mates and teachers. 


Budget, Budget, 
$2,500 Salary $3,000 Salary 
10% $250 10% $300 
20% 500 20% 600 
20% 500 17% 510 

5% 125 4% 120 
5% 150 5% 150 
5% 125 4% 120 
8% 200 1% 210 
10% 250 10% 300 
16% 400 17% 510 
6% 180 

100% $2,500 100% $3,000 


“IT give talent its proper place in the 
scheme of life, but the man who has it 
should walk humbly in the sight of the 
world, remembering always that he is 


merely an agent, without much excel- 


lence in himself. 


“I have never supposed that any 
quality I possess had more than a mi- 
nor part in what I may have achieved 
as a merchant. An opportunity opened 
before me. I didn’t create it. 


“T accepted the opportunity more in 
behalf of a relative than for myself. 
The business expanded. There are a 
thousand men in the country who 
would have done lbetter with. /that ibusi- 
ness than myself. But they didn’t have 
it. (‘Some of them, perhaps, are still 
working on salaries. 

“The United States is filled with men 
who could get rich if they had the 
chance. General Grant was a leather 
merchant in a town not far from where 
I was born. The \Civil War turned him 
into a hero and made him President of 
the United ‘States.’ 

“But you will admit that he was a 
great soldier,’ the interviewer re- 
marked. 


THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


“Surely,’ Mr. Rosenwald answered, 
“but no one ever would have known it 
had he been deprived of an opportunity 
to fight. And that is my argument. 
Every situation in life has a man, often 
a multitude of them, capable of meet- 
ing and filling it. My philosophy, in 
the present instance, stops at that 
point; but there are not.enough situa- 
tions to go around.” 

* * * 


If I were asked to define 


The salesmanship, I should say 
Star that: “It is simply making 
Salesman the other fellow feel as 


‘you do about what you 
have to sell.’ That is about all there 
is to it. You go into a man’s office with 
something to sell. You feel that this 
nan ought to possess, through purchase 
from you, this thing that you have to 
sell. But the man you have called to 
see, who sits with an air of cool defi- 
ance behind the breastworks of his 
desk, is in a directly opposite state of 
mind. He feels that he ought not to 
possess, through purchase from you, the 
thing you have to sell. Now, the only 
possible way you can make the sale is 
tre make that man’s mind come around 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW 


YORK CITY 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1916 was: 
101 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


into agreement with your mind. It is 
not even a case where you can meet 
your opponent half way; you can not 
make even a small compromise and 
still make a sale. You have got to sell 
him completely or you don’t sell him 
at all; you must pull him full 180 de- 
grees around the circle. When you 
have made him feel just as sincerely 
as ‘you yourself feel that he should buy 
what you have to sell, then he will 

buy.—‘“Colliers.” : 


BANKERS LIFE AND MONTANA 
LIFE ANNUAL REPORTS 


The Bankers Life of Iowa, reports 
the following figures for 1917: 


Issued for the year 1917 

(Paid-for basis) .......$50,596,333 
Reva Ved hrayr:.. none «. 1,498,290 
Increased... ..... d..0ieeeaeieeee 197,869 
Total. <.%/cc-0.. «pi ncme eRe een $52,292,402 


Admitted assets December $1, 1917, 
were in round figures $33,250,000. 

The twenty-seventh annual report of 
the Montana Life follows: 


Total admitted assets........ $1,927,500 
Capital paid up in cash..... .. 250,000 
Net surplus Get including 

capital) .<..\ snes sae 6=~OOR SUR 
New business in “4917 (paid 

for Dasis). . scone cee eee 7,011,515 
Insur. in force Dec. 31, 1917. .20,589,402 
Gain in insurance in force.... 4,583,643 
Total premium income in 1917 733,261 
Total income in 1917......... 886,751 
Paid policyholders and benefi- 

ciaries, in’ 19:7 *).etae eee 125,632 
Total disbursements in 1917.. 480,492 
Total amount of Liberty Loan 

bonds held on Dec. 31, 1917. 82,740 


* * # 


The paid for of the State Life, of 
Great Falls, Mont., for 1917 was $1,025,- 
871; in force, $2,500,000; admitted as- 
sets, $266,827. 

* * * 


Assistants’ Association Dinner 

The Assistants’ Association of the 
Fidelity & Casualty will hold its an- 
nual gathering on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 11. The entertainment committee 
is now perfecting plans for the dinner, 
cf which detailed announcement will 
be made later. Those who have at- 
tended the function in previous years 
know of the good time in store for 
them. 

* * * 

The Vulcan Insurance Company of 
New York held its annual meeting Jan- 
uary 18 and re-elected all its officers 
and directors, 


——— 
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Average Earnings of 


State Mutual 5.37 P.C. | 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT WRIGHT 


Company Wrote $31,711,370—How Busi- 
ness was Divided During 1917— 
Gains Made 
The new insurance of the State Mu- 
tual, of Worcester, Mass., written dur- 
ing the year amounted to $31,711,370. 
This amount was increased to $32,436,- 
233 by additions purchased by dividends 
and the restoration of policies prévi- 
ously lapsed, and is an increase Over 
the new insurance written the previous 
year of $3,037,271. The average amoiint 
of the new policies written during the 
year was $2,769; the average amount of 
those written the previouS year Was 
$2,530; the average amount of the 
whole number in force is $2,522. The 
insurance terminated from all causes 
amounted to $14,244,722. The total 
amount of insurance in force at the end 
6f the year is $223,870,597, a net in- 

erease of $18,190,511. 

President Wright in his report said: 

“Out percentage of gain in irsur- 
ance in forcé to the amount written thie 
past ‘year was 56 per cent. against 54 
per cent. the previous year. This high 
percentage of gain shows that our busi- 
ness is being well maintained and that 
the ‘Company is being developed on a 
basis of permanent strength and sta- 
bility. 

“The business written during the year 
was divided as follows: 


OSU OSSG) MS A a $17,425,755 
Limited payment life....... 9,350,004 
MMEMIOWINENL 3. css cee cee ces 2,549,788 
(TDI ts SIRO 2,385,823 

$31,711,370 


“Receipts from premiums were $7,- 
602,067.08, from interest, rents and all 
other sources, $2,738,098.79 making our 
total receipts $10,340,165.87, an increase 
over the previous year of $752,739.64. 

“Disbursements for death claims, ma- 
tured endowments, dividends, policies 
surrendered, annuities, expenses and all 
other accounts amounted to $6,773,- 
580.83. 

“In addition to the actual disburse- 
ments there has been charged off for 
amortization of bonds and profit and 
loSs $13,367.82, so that our book assets 
new stand at $53,560,601.43, an increas> 
for the ‘year of $3,663,217.22. ~ 

“Owing to an unusually low mortality 
rate, the amount paid for death claims, 
$1,868,114.85, was less than the amount 
paid the previous year by $371,132.69. 
The amounts paid for matured endow- 
ments, $752,696.98, for dividends, $1,- 
451,212.86, for policies surrendered, 
$924,655.33, and for annuities, $45,769.61, 
a'l show normal increases. 

“We have invested during the year 
$3,077,300 in mortgage loans yielding 
5.27 per cent., $435,576.25 in municipal 
bonds ‘yielding 4.51 per cent., $687,705 
in railroad bonds yielding 6 per cent., 
$512,855 in public service and other 
corporation bonds yielding 5.86 per 
cent., $7,900 in railroad stocks yielding 
7 per cent., and $1,087,500 in Govern- 
ment bonds (Liberty Loans) yielding 
3.85 per cent—the average yield on all 
the investments being 5.08 per cent. 
Excluding the investment in the Lib- 
erty Loans, the average yield on the 
investments made was 5.37 per cent. 
In addition to these investments, there 
has been loaned to members on their 
policies $2,637,544.75. Policy loans have 
been paid to the amount of $2,261,- 
151.08, so that the net increase in pol- 
icy loans for the year amounts to 
$376,393.67. 

“Our investment in mortgage loans in- 
creased $963,856, in stocks and bonds 
$2,197,691.24. The average interest re- 
turn on our mortgage loans for the 
year was 5.43 per cent., on our stocks 
and bonds 4.53 per cent., and on our 
entire book assets 5.01 per cent,” 


Problems of 
Fund Investments 


THE FARM MORTGAGE SITUATION 


One or Two Companies Withdraw from 
the Field—Farm Loan 
Board 


The past year has been filled with 
serious problems for those charged with 
the investment of funds on a large 
scale. The railroad situation has natur- 
a'ly been reflected in even the best of 
réilroad securities and this further com- 
ylicates the investment situation. Farm 
loans, so long a favorite medium with 
the life insurafice companies, are free 
at least from the element of fluctua- 
tion of values. At the present time 
the supply of first class farm mort- 
gages exceeds the available liquid cap- 
ital at the old interest rates and sev- 
eral of the leading companies invest- 
ing in this field rep6rt a general hard- 
ening in rates. 

Farm Loan Board’s Aétion 

One or two of the life cOmpanies that 
heretofore were large purchasers of 
farm mortgages have withdrawn from 
the field. The war loans and future 
needs in this connection have been a 
considerable influence in absorbing 
liquid capital or in making it necessary 
{0 maintain funds in liquid form, Which 
farm loans are not. The action of the 
Farm Loan Board in raising its rate 
oue-half per cent. is both justified and 
necessary in the circumstances. The 
fact that the Government has been un- 
able to dispose of any considerable vol- 
ume of bonds to furnish capital to make 
the loans is not due, however, to de- 
creasing available funds. 

A bill has passed the house author- 


izing an appropriation of '$200,000,000 


for the purchase of Farm Loan bonds. 
A proposed amendment to the Farm 
Loan Act increasing the maximum 
amount of individual loans from $10 


600 to $25,000 will further complicate . 


the problem of the Federal Farm Loan 
Beard in providing adequate funds to 
meet the present scale of Government 
lending, so long ag the bonds remain 
an unattractive investment. 


Amendment to Federal Farm Loan Act 


An amendment to the Federal Farm 
Loan Act is under consideration where- 
by local mortgage companies may be 
taken into the system as Joint Stock 
Land (Banks. This will produce a still 
larger volume of mortgages to be di- 
gested by the Government system and 
require enormously increased appropria- 
tions for the absorption of the bonds. 

The bonds are thus the weak link in 
the chain of credit which the Govern- 
ment extends to the farmer. They are 
not “primary” investments; they rep- 
resent the underwriting of a system 
and it is a long distance with many 
intervening agencies between a farm 
loan bond and a farm mortgage. This 
indirectness and the complex agency 
factors between are so important that 
there is little wonder that individual 
investors are wary of the bonds. The 
Government imprint cannot make them 
other than they are. 

The meeting of the South Eastern 
Congress of Life Underwriters has been 
called off. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 

Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Compan writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


re 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets We Bialae o cleats cic cisiels wisieieiele « ole winiaiv'e sisieieiniaisinja'eie viaisls sisisbcsivic reste wesiene essence cene $ 16,560,439.04 
Toca MLAB LES Spamy op aictrustcsseiste lore shiteieie si ccevclatalajemevaleetetcrstettian epaanialerneiels ina wet se'sie0.0.c eee cinseaee 14,343,626.28 
SEMA MMmcHINCUNM SHUT $) UASe ts ctayclert « levelelotatereletebotate eteya eibiniclete ie leelalarecelse e’s.cinb.aiewindse(sleie avec 2,216,812.76 
irr Maco tlle ee Rte OMG state dorm ci zfoseccls <sye slateicioteiakeiarerale aepaetettiemetestaiess icin eatel ssi eisiiie'e ele eae «0:6 131,790,562.00 
Payments to, Policyholders since Organization e.svcccecnveecescncrscsce ve 19,612,616.08 
iismpavingeits Bolicyholders meaty. css. sale segbelorinwe sls tlee/slse. ojn05 ve 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


The LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 
Bears an UNUSUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The SERVICE he sells often continues for many years 
Provident service sells so readily today, because of 
the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 
have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


INSURED ON DEATH BED 

Private Raymond L. Henry at Camp 
Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., was insured for 
$10,000 in the Government War Risk 
Bureau after doctors had said that he A Gi SO 
could not survive an attack of pneu- on 55 & 
monia. Col. A. V. P. Anderson gave the 
direction for the making out of the ap- 
plication. 


REACH  $3,000,000,000 MARK 
War risk applications of the Govern. 
ment in the Government Bureau have 
reached the three billion mark. 


GREATEST 


“The old dies, it mever sur- 


renders” a policy. 


guard 


ILLINOIS 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


Wie. catertont men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


‘Read 


THES EASTERNGUNDERWRITER 
for Selling Ideas 
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MARINE EDITION—THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


January 25, 1918 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 


poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 


ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York; N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS 


In a retrospect article reviewing life 
insurance during 1917 one of the clear- 
est visioned of the editors gives his 
opinion that the three most important 
events of the year which has just closed 
are the government’s plan for insuring 
soldiers and sailors, the great strides 
made in group insurance and the mu- 
tualization of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. That these events are of 
importance The Eastern Underwriter 
believes, but that they are the most im- 
portant happenings of 1917 it is not fully 
in accord. 

First rank undoubtedly is. taken by 
the inauguration of the soldiers and 
sailors division of-the War Risk Bu- 
reau, but the tremendous stride forward 
taken by group insurance-was more the 
great feature of 1916, 1917 being merely 
a further evidence of the expansion. The 
mutualization of the Equitable had been 
largely discounted by the fact that the 
Society was mutual in practice if not 
in theory. It caused no stir among pol- 
icyholders or in the press, and was 
chiefly interesting "because of the fact 
that some minority stockholders went 
to court -in an unsuccessful effort to 
block the mutualization. 

In the opinion of The Eastern Under 
writer there were eleven major or sem1- 
major events in 1917: 

1. The government’s entrance into the 
life insurance field through the door of 
the War Risk Bureau. 

2. The decision of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
that they had favored the fraternals 
long enough, and that the latter must 
prepare to obtain adequate rates. 

3. The excess profits and other - in- 
creased taxes. 

4. The direct participation in govern- 
ment service of a large number of life 
insurance men—Washington, canton- 
ments, Europe and W. S. S. 

5. The breaking of all records of per- 
sonal production by such men as L. C. 
Woods, H. B. Rosen and Harold Peirce. 
Mr. Woods and Mr. Rosen each wrote 
above $12,000,000, the former’s writings, 
however, containing many group cases. 

6. The increase to $2,500,000 in the 
size of individual applications, as evi- 
denced in the J. P. Morgan and Julius 
Roseawald cases, 


7. The drop in securities of which the <<< a 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
——easeas?“s"“"osawqvuea($n9naoumaou9Y sooo 


less said at this time the better. 

8. The narrowing of the field for prof- 
itable investments. 

9. The taking over of the railroads by 
the government. 

10. The concentration of life under- 
writers’ associations in all parts of the 
country upon the preparation of a Code 
of Ethics. 

11. The launching of a life insurance 
company by the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, an interesting and important event 
from many angles. 

While not everyone will agree with 
this list, any more than there is unan- 
imous approval of the ‘“‘six best sellers” 
ot a critic’s all-American eleven, The 
Eastern Underwriter believes that there 
will be unanimity in thinking that 1917 
happenings and tendencies are potent of 
enough significance to keep the philos- 
ophers and students of insurance eco- 
nomics busy for some time to come. 


MARINE INSURANCE NUMBER 

The marine insurance service num- 
ber of The Eastern Underwriter, which 
is included with this issue, was pre- 
pared in part to meet the demand of 
fire insurance men for information on 
this subject, but by no means is con- 
fined to rudimentary articles. The story 
of how the companies lost more than 
$15,000,000 in premiums when the Gov- 
ernment decided to carry the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation insurance, now 
published for the first time, is one of 
tle most timely articles in the issue. 
One of the most important articles is 
that of D. Roger Englar,»the most bril- 
liant young admiralty lawyer in New 
York. Mr. Englar is an extremely busy 
tian, has made frequent trips to Wash- 
ington of late, but he appreciated the 
fact that agents should be informed 
about the topic he so kindly covered. 
For a time it looked as if Mr. Englar 
would not be able to write his article, 
but last Sunday he went to the rooms 
of the Bar Association and prepared it. 
There is human interest, also, in the 
writing of the article on cotton insur- 
ance by Joseph J. Windle, the most 
distinguished cotton insurance adjuster. 
He had promised to write this paper, 
but was called to Canada. Finally, he 
wrote it on a railroad train, while stalled 
in a snowdrift far from any city. To 
ali the insurance men who helped The 
Eastern Underwriter with this number, 
and they include most of the leaders in 
marine insurance, this paper extends 
thanks and its gratitude is also given 
tc the Co-Operative (Press in the Mail 
and Express Building in New York, for 
the loan of many of the cuts used in 
this issue. 


THE BANKERS’ LIFE 
As was expected, the Bankers’ Life 
of Des Moines will see that no one is 
the loser by ‘Liberty Loan defalcations 
of Elmer Dwiggins, its former general 
agent in New York. The Company has 
done the right thing. 


DOLLAR A YEAR MEN 


Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & Son, Pres- 
ident Hedge, of the Boston Insurance 
Co. and “Bill” Davey, of Johnson & 
Higgins, are spending most of their 
time in Washington these days advising 
the Government regarding marine and 
war risk insurance matters. 


tion. 


THOMAS H. DARLING 


Thomas H. Darling, secretary of the 
Great Eastern Casualty Company of 
New York, celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his connection with the 
company January 23. In 1893 Mr. Darl- 
ing entered the service of the company 
as an office boy at $3.50 a week. He 
has among his mementos of those early 
days in the insurance (business a re- 
ceipt, crumpled and yellow with age, as 
evidence that at that time he received 
but this modest sum in return for his 
contribution to the development of the 
Great Eastern Casualty. 


Mr. Darling advanced to the position 
cf policy writer and February 14, 1900, 
was elected assistant secretary. No- 
vember 1, 1904, he was elected secre- 
tary. As an expression of their regard 
the administrative committee of the 
company gave Mr. Darling a leather 
wallet of handsome design, with his 
initials done in gold. 

Mr. Darling is secretary of the Health 
é& Accident Underwriters (Conference 
and a valued member of that organiza- 
He was also for three terms the 
treasurer of the Casualty & Surety Club 
of New York. He is a member of the 
Wheatley Hills Golf Club, and is an 
ardent devotee of the game. In under- 
writing matters he is a stern advocate 
of thoroughness in investigation and in- 
telligent conservatism in selection of all 
business. He regards the underwriter 
as the man who either makes or breaks 
a company. 


* *e & 


Charles A. Knocke, former manager 
of the farm department of the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine at the home Office, is 
special agent for the Home Insurance 
Co. in Western Pennsylvania not in 
West Virginia, as stated in The Hast- 
ern Underwriter of last week. Mr. 
Knocke travelled Western Pennsylvania 
for the St. Paul for a long term of 
years, and on September 1, 1916, re- 
signed because of ill health. A few 
months later he accepted the position 
of manager of the farm department of 
the Company at the home office, which 
Gepartment he continued in charge of 
until the present time. 


Mr. Knocke was formerly a member of 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department, and of the Smoke 
& Cinder Club and has a wide acquain- 
tance among West Pennsylvania agents. 
He will make his headquarters in the 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, 
after February 1. 


* * & 


Carl Rubert has resigned as special 
agent for the North British & Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company to become ex- 
ecutive special agent for the City of 
New York Insurance Company at its 
heme office. Mr. Rupert has had a 
broad field experience, having previous- 
ly traveled extensively in the service 


of the Continental. He is well equipped 
tor the responsibilities of his new po- 
sition, and will have the support of a 
host of friends in the insurance. fra- 
ternity. 7 


Richard H. Thompson, vice-president 
of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
apd widely known in insurance circles 
in this city, has been made vice-presi- 
dent of the Maryland Assurance GCor- 
poration the latest entrant into the 
life insurance profession. For ten 
years, Mr. Thompson was identified 
with the Maryland Casualty Company, 
but left that concern to go with the 
Maryland Trust Company. In 1914, he 
returned to the casualty company and 
has been in its service ever since. 

Thomas C. (Searles has assumed 
charge as ‘agency supervisor and an- 
neunces the appointment of Harry E. 
Munn as his assistant. Mr. (Searles 
comes to ‘Baltimore from the Mutual 
Penefit Life Insurance Company, in 
charge of Southern territory,.with head- 
quarters in Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Munn 
was formerly connected with the Equit- 
able Life Assurance (Society, of New 
York, being identified more particular- 
ly with the Navy branch. 


SECURITIES AT THE MARKET 


Fideltiy & Deposit Shows Surplus and 
Undivided Profits of 
$2,050,303 


By its decision to give up general 
casualty lines, the Fidelity & Deposit 
has created much interest throughout 
tbe entire field as to what will be 
the final disposition of its business 
other than fidelity, surety and bis 
which it will retain. 


This week the plate glass business, 
amounting to over ($300,000 in premi- 
ums, was taken over by the New York 
Plate Glass. This will give the re-in- 
suring company a plate glass premium 
of over $1,000,000 a year. — 


Larger Premium Receipts 

Stockholders of the company have 
held their annual meeting and re-elect- 
ed the retiring directors, who re-elect- 
ed President Edwin Warfield and all 
otker officers. President ‘Warfield 
stated that the premium receipts in- 
creased substantially over 1916. Re- 
ceipts of net premiums from the sure- 
ty department in 1917, increased $435,- 
284 over 1916, with an underwriting 
profit of $572,485. After deducting re- 
turn premiums and re-insurance, the 
total fidelity, surety and casualty pre- 
miums were $6,526,942. 

The effect of the war on the securi- 
ties of the company brought about a 
decrease in market value in the stocks 
and bonds of $468,340. If the company 
had carried its assets at the valuations 
fixed ‘by the insurance commissioners, 
the figures -would have been $313,731 
in excess of the amount at which the 
cempany is carrying these stocks and 
bends on its books today. 


Investment Income 


The net income from investments 
and real estate amounted to $448,986. 
The net increase in gross income from 
ail sources was $589,544. The net in- 
come, after paying all losses and ex- 
penses, amounted to $1,209,930. ; 

The company increased its legal re- 
serve during the year '$616,916. It paid 
its usual dividend of 16 per cent. After 
allowing for depreciation in value of 
securities and other assets and setting 
aside a special reserve amounting to 
$125,119, the surplus and undivided © 
profits amounted to $2,050,303. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Tourist Conference 


Elects Officers 


FRANK APPLETON 


IS PRESIDENT 


New Standard Form and Rates Are to 
Be Made Effective as Soon 
as Ready 


A meeting of the Tourist Floater In- 
surance Conference was held yesterday 
at the National Board of Marine Under- 
writers, New York. Frank H. Apple- 
ton, of Appleton & Cox, was elected 
president. 


The other officers are C. S. Timber- 
lake, general agent of the Hartford Fire, 
vice-president; and Edw. J. Perrin, Jr., 
of the Automobile Insurance Co., secre- 
tary. 

The executive committee is composed 
of C. M. Campbell, of the inland marine 
department of the Insurance Company 
of North America, W. R. Crane, assist- 
ant secretary of the United States Fire, 
together with the officers of the Confer- 
ence. 

One of the important functions of the 
meeting was to determine upon the date 
when the new standard tourist floater 
form would become effective, together 
with the new schedule of rates. It was 
decided that the form would take ‘effect 
as soon as the printing and other details 
could be taken care of. The form con- 
tains some radical departures in the 
usual coverage which are also reflected 
in the new rates. : 

Department Heads Bowl 

The department heads of the New 
York office of the Aetna Life and affil- 
jated companies have formed the Aetna 
Bowling Club. The first session was 
held last Thursday in Brooklyn. Six- 
teen of the local staff were present. 
Some high as well as some low scores 
were registered. It was decided to meet 
on every Friday evening during the 
winter. 


PHILLIPS WITH GERMANIA 

W. Paine Phillips, who has been with 
the German-American (Great American) 
of New York for twenty-seven years, lat- 
terly as special agent in the suburban 
field, has been made special agent of 
the Germania Fire of New York for the 
same territory. Mr. Phillips will make 
his headquarters at the Brooklyn office 
of the Germania. 


PERTH AMBOY FIRE 

Fire starting in the store of John Slo- 
hodien, State Street, Perth Amboy, last 
Friday destroyed the entire block. The 
buildings were owned by Joseph Slobo- 
dien and were fully covered by jnsur- 
ance. The buildings were valued at 
$35,000. 


J. J. Boland Co., Inc. 
Gets Montana Fire 


TERRITORY EAST OF OHIO 


Company Has Authorized Capital of 
~ $500,000—Has Applied .for 
Admission in New York 


The James J. Boland Co., Ine., of 
Scranton, Pa., and New York, has been 
appointed Hastern manager of the Mon- 
tana Fire Insurance Co., of Butte, Mont. 
The company has already applied for 
admission to New York and Massachu- 
setts and will also be entered in all 
States from Maine to Virginia and from 
the Atlantic Coast to Ohio, which is the 
territory to be handled for the com- 
pany by the James J. Boland Co., Ine. 


The Montana Fire has an authorized 
capital of $500,000, most of which has 
been paid in. On December 31, 1916, 
the paid in capital of the company was 
$256,000. Since that time the paid in 
capital has been increased, exact figures 
of which are not yet available. 


The company was organized in 1911 
and began business in 1912. Each year 
a substantial increase in paid in capital 
has been made to meet the needs of the 
expanding business. The company in 
1917 also entered several of the Western 
States. - 

W. R. Alten, president of the Montana 
Fire, was formerly governor of that 
State. 


NEW INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fearnley & Company, Incorporated, is 
the title of a new insurance agency in 
Manhattan, organized with $15,000. F. 
L. Randall and William O. Badger of 
Brooklyn are directors. 


WILL SHOW GOOD SURPLUS 

No changes were made in the offi- 
cial staff of the Assurance Company of 
America at the annual meeting held 
January 16. In making its annual re- 
turns to the Insurance Department the 
Company will mark its securities down 
to market value. In spite of this it 
will show a substantial increase in 
surplus and re-insurance reserve. 


The annual report of the Farmers 
Reliance Insurance Company of Geneva, 
New York, shows $17,000 funds on hand. 

* * * 

Willis P. Goldin and Thomas E. 
Jones, of Catskill, N. Y., have formed 
a partnership to conduct the insurance 
business formerly managed by Willet 
Cc. Hunter. 

* * * 

The Industrial Mutual Fire of Read- 

ing, Pa., is being liquidated. 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


OTHO E. LANE 
\ President 


BERNARDM.CULVER . ;* 


WILLIAM L. STEELE 
Vice-Presidents -: 


CHAS. A. LUNG 


WILBUR C. SMITH 
Secretaries 


“Agents Everywhere’’ 


FIRE 

TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 
RENTS 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
EXPLOSION 

‘ FULL WAR COVER 
“ LEASEHOLD 


Use and Occupancy, Profits, 
Commissions — All Form 


, 123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 


The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Statement January 1, 1917 


Cash Capital 

Assets a ‘ 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders 


$1,000,000.00 
2,748,832.19 
1,039,977.81 
1,708,854.38 


AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


AM H. KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Providence, R. I. of New York, N. Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Portsmouth, N. H. of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Albany, N. Y. 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FRANKLIN FIRE CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN 


Organized 1825 of Philadelphia, Pa. of New York, N. Y. 


THE WILLI 


K 


K 
REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 


1544 MONTAGUE STREET 
NORWICH UNION COMMERCE INS. CO. 
of Albany, N. Y. 


of Norwich, England 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


K 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


of London, England 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 


of Portsmouth, N. H. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


Assets .......... $641,341.77 ASBOtS Viecices sas $357,318.58 
Reserve .......--- 230,513.29 ReESCEVE® 24.5 co wcssice 54,256.92 
Capital” ~ fr «<<: 300,000.00 Capitals ace. sins 200,000.00 
Surplus 63,479.83 Surplus 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Birthday Flowers 
For E. G. Snow 


IS 77 


THE HOME’S PRESIDENT 


Began With Company as a Clerk and 
Rapidly Went to the 
Front 


Elbridge G. Snow, president of the 
Home Insurance Company, celebrated 
his seventy-seventh birthday on Tues- 
day of this week, and as usual the event 
was made the occasion for the presenta- 
tion of a number of floral tributes from 
officers, departmental heads and clerks. 
There is no more popular insurance offi- 
cial in the country than the president of 
the Home, and his popularity begins in 
his own office, and extends out through 
the field. 

As usual the cards accompanying the 
flowers were addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Snow. Mr. Snow worked just as hard 
on his birthday as on any other day; 
in fact, in addition to other duties he 
attended a meeting of the trustees of 
the New York Life. He is in splendid 
health and spirits and is a splendid ex- 
ample for young men to follow as un- 
flagging industry has kept him young. 

His Career 

And while commenting upon Mr. 
Snow’s birthday this is a good time to 
discuss his career. He is a member of 
one of the oldest families in America, 
his immigrant ancestor having been 
Nicholas Snow, who came to New Plym- 
outh from England in 1624. His grand- 
father was Elkanah Snow; his father 
(born in 1811), BE. G. Snow. 

The present head of the Home was 
born in Barkhamstead, Conn., in 1841; 
attended public schools in that town and 
in Waterbury, Conn., and also was a 
student at Fort Edward Institute. De- 
ciding to be a lawyer he was a clerk 
in a law office in Waterbury, but dis- 
covered that his real preference was for 
business. 

Insurance first saw him while a clerk 
in the office of J. W. Smith, of Water- 
bury. In 1862 he secured a position 
with the Home as a clerk in the main 
office, where he remained for nine years, 
resigning to go into business on his own 
account with an insurance agency, but 
the call of the Home was too strong and 
he returned. The company by this time 
had become a part of his thoughts and 
his aims. Soon he was appointed gen- 
eral agent for Massachusetts, with head- 
quarters in Boston, and he was a mighty 
good man on that job, as increase in 
premiums and low loss ratio showed. 


Became a Leading Underwriter 


While holding this position he formed 
a partnership under the firm name of 
Hollis & Snow and conducted an insur- 
ance agency in Boston, representing the 
Home and other companies. In 1885 he 
returned to New York City to assume 
the duties of secretary of the Home, his 
successful administration of that office 
winning him promotion to the second 
vice-presidency. Here he became ac- 
knowledged as an underwriter of top 
rank and his election to the presidency 
in 1904 caused no surprise. He has 
seen the cash assets increase from $18,- 
040,793 when he became president to 
$44,048,652 in 1917. The policy un- 
der his administration was once suc- 
cinctly stated as follows in an _advertise- 
ment: 

“The Home avoids controversy and 
disagreements, if practicable; if not, pa- 
cifies or reconciles, if possible; rectifies, 
if justifiable, and never fights in court 
if preventable.” 

Mr. Snow’s front door is open and he 
has many a pleasant visit with agents 
who have represented the company ever 


THE EASTERN 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


UNDERWRITER 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


CANADIAN RESULTS 


British companies have received more 
than 50 per cent. of the premiums col- 
lected in Canada and paid more than 
5) per cent. of the losses during the 48 
years ending December #1, 1916. The 
aggregate totals of the fire insurance 
business in Canada are as follows: 


Premiums. Losses. 
British. eee $267,308,817 $163,371,0038 
Canadian ..... 96,048,484 59,795,734 
U. S. and other 87,382,969 49,075,208 


$450,739,560 $272,241,945 

The expansion in fire underwriting jin 

Canada during the last 26 years ending 

with December 31, 1916, is shown in 
the following figures: 


Premiums. 
1890. 1916. 
Canadian’... $1,249,884 $4,817,876 
Britisheee. ccs 4,072,133 14,294,803 
United States.. 514,054 8,671,173 
Risks. 
Canadian ..... $135,145,294 $742,805,919 
IST Gis Dee ent 427,931,692 1,606,346,835 
United States.. 57,646,959 1,069,085,926 
The rate per cent. of premiums 


charged upon risks taken is shown in 
the following table: 
Gross amount 


of risks Premiums 
taken during charged 
the year. thereon. 


British eer ai $1,606,346,835 $17,278,033 
U. S. and other 1,069,085,926 11,146,042 
‘Canadian 742,805,919 8,807,015 

The increase in the amounts taken 
in 1916 as compared with the previous 
year by ‘Canadian companies is $69,561,- 
788. For British companies there is an 
increase of $168,309,114, and for United 
States and other companies there is an 
increase of $68,814,875. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR QUEENS 

Thomas F. Purcell and Paul K. Mee- 
han have been appointed’ general 
agents in Queens Borough and Vicinity 
by the National Surety, with offices 
in the Queens Plaza Court Building. 
Tong Island ‘City. 


since he joined it, or before he joined 
it. He is also president of the Franklin, 
which company, organized in 1829, has 
had nine presidents. 

Mr. Snow has many outside activities, 
being on the board of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and other public insti- 
tutions. He belongs to the Bankers’, 
Union League, Lotos, Automobile Club 
of America and other clubs. 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Ince. 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST | 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 


WALTER F. ERRICKSON 
38-40 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 95 William St., New York 
Representing 
THE GERMANIA FIRE INS. CO. 
For Automobiles 
Special facilities for out-of-town business. 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


EK. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1 Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


| ““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $38,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1917 


AVSSEUS) ” ..r:ccoin ctoarsicoe detects eielete lems 
Surplus in United States.... 


Total Losses Paid in United 


$3,329,177.74 
1,478,531.90 


States from 
inclusive 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


1874 to 1916, 
41,657,814,31 


GENERAL AGENTS 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. Co. 


MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 


January 25, 1918 


January 25, 1918 


Politician Busy 
In Jersey City 


FOR MUNICIPAL FIRE COMPANY 


Hurls Invectives at Insurance Carriers 
in Letter to Corporation 
Council 


Director of Public Safety Charles 
Francis Xavier O’Brien, of Jersey City, 
is planning a municipally controlled 
fire insurance company for that place. 
Just now he is endeavoring to find out 
if there are any legal obstacles to car- 
rying out his project. He sets forth 
his views and desires in a letter to Cor- 
poration Council John Milton, which 
letter abounds in exaggerations and 
misstatements, to say nothing of vitu- 
peration heaped upon the fire insur- 
anee compani:s. He uses the terms 
“outrageous mulcting of the people,” 
“individuals who are imposing on our 
citizens,” “ravenous insurance compa- 
nies.” His letter follows: 


“Dear Mr. Milton:— 

“For some time past I have been 
considering the fire insurance rate situ- 
ation in Jersey City. It seems to mé 
that the most outrageous mulcting of 
the people that has yet been recorded 
in any endeavor has been saddled on 
our citizens through that channel. 

Claims Imposition 

“When it is considered that we have 
the finest fire department in the world; 
when we consider, too, the ability, 
energy and bravery of our fire-fighters, 
ecmbined with the excellent water 
pressure always maintained, and re- 
membering that for a long time past 
re fire has gotten beyond the bounds 
of the premises wherein it started, it 
seems to me that drastic action ought 
to be taken against those individuals 
who are imposing upon our citizens. 

“T am offering a suggestion, there- 
fore, with the hope that you will ad- 
vise me of its feasibility and applica- 
tility to Jersey City. 

“Why could we not effect the or- 
ganization of a municipal department 
cu the same lines as the present Board 
of Education, yet constituted a distinct 
entity? The idea of this new depart- 
ment would be to ascertain the as- 
sessed value of each piece of property; 
cetermine the rate of insurance suffi- 
cient to cover said properties and 
charge the individual owners in return 
for the protection received at the rate 
airived at from this basis. Needless 
to say the advantages of such a scheme 
would be so apparent that there would 
ibe no objection except on the part of 
those persons who control the raven 
cus insurance corporations. 

Haggling over Settlements 

“I feel that the Government is more 
solid, substantial and reliable than a 
mnere organization of private individuals. 
Rates would be lower, and when it 
comes to a question of adjustment of 
fire losses there would be no haggling 
over a direct settlement. An honest, 


competent body of adjusters would be 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 
Surplus, .. - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - - - - - 
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MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


appointed; the actual amount of dam- 
age done would be ascertained and set- 
tlement effected immediately. 


“Tam confident that if this plan could 
be put into operation, even though leg- 
islation may be necessary, it would 
2uean greatly increased prosperity and 
protection for the people of our city. 
What ever surplus moneys might ac- 
crue could be devoted to reducing the 
fire hazards, thereby bringing about a 
greater measure of happiness, content- 
ment and satisfaction to our citizens.” 


Views of Governor \Edge 

While this Jersey City politician is 
crying for more power, Governor Edge 
is uttering some true remarks about 
governmentally controlled’ railroads, 
which applies equally well to insurance. 
Speaking at Trenton, he said: 

“I do not look for Government own- 
ership of railroads. I believe that rail- 
read men can run railroads better than 
anvbody else. But I foresee a partner- 
ship between Government and railroads 


Liverpool 


$15,827,439.35 
5,460,745.59 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO. , tc. 


South William and Beaver Streets 


mmo F- ondon 
an Globe 
Insurance Co. 


CIMNICED 


UNDERWRITER 


New York City 


aimed, not to harass with extravagant 
aad confiscatory regulations, but to pro- 
mote efficiency and a maximum of fa- 
cilities. 


Mutual Proposition 


“We can win the war only through 
co-operation, and co-operation is out 
of the question unless business and in 
dustry understand the needs of the 
Government and Government under. 
stands the needs of business and indus- 
try. It is a mutual proposition calling 
fer the freest discussion and the punc- 
turing of prudish, old-fashioned ideas of 
censorship. 


Against Theoretical Tinkers 


“Politics, like football and the luxu- 
ries, is losing much of its prestige in 
this day. More and more people are 
beginning to rely upon Government for 
healthy guidance in personal habits, in 
business and in all manner of human 
activity. Public office is no longer a 
partisan sinecure; it’s a real responsi- 
bility, and the public so regards it.’ 


Over 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. 
die oi 
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Fourteen German 
Companies Liquidate 


PROPERTY TOTALS $134,605,231 


Gross Assets $33,544,261, Net $10,294, - 
103—Personnel of Government 
Law Bureau 


Fourteen German-controlled insur- 
ance companies licensed in the United 
States and three such companies jn- 
corporated in enemy countries are 
liquidating. The proceeds of the liqui- 
dation will ultimately come into the 
possession of A. Mitchell Palmer, alien 
property custodian at Washington. 

Here is a list of these companies, 
enced with their gross and net as- 
sets: 


Licensed 
Gross Net 
- m Assets 
Aachen & Munich.......... $2,968,270 $1,473,743 
Balkan National ........... 806,765 


Frankona \Re-insurance .... 
First Bulgarian 
Hamburg-Bremen 
International Re-insurance. 
Munich Re-insurance....... 
Nord-Deutsche ............. 1 
Nord-Deutsche (marine) ... 
Prussian National 


,208,052 


Zito UD OOSC LOC TEES $33,544,261 


Total $10,249,103 
; Not Licensed 

Cologne Re-insurance . $1,48 
Hamburg Assurance ....... 4, 


Minerva Retrocession 


$364,350 
869,078 


PRO tale crra.cds(aie (tis reieisre-ciecs « $7,068,626 
Grand total Semce ceo ecoe 40,612,887 
Value of Property 

In three months the property, stocks, 
bonds, and goods belonging to aliens 
living abroad collected by the alien 
property custodian have amounted to 
$134,605,231.78, divided as follows: 


Cash deposited with U, S. Treasury ; 250.98 


SLO CK Saat keene Mtoe bo 53,984 ,704.59 
Bond Siar pitaten peta teed aati seiecee, 25,547,038.42 
Mortgages Bietaseyofe ehevetnelitn tis je eae hice 3 4736.96 
Notes tecetvablel\ itm. .cccs.2eeek. lek 2 "370.87 
AiGcounts receivable +...:6+..5.:..., 37 713.07 
Weal ESPALEN stars actsa.istoee na oafoveialaics 2,206,219.03 
Gen’l business, miscel, be te 
mdse.: 
Business and estates in 
operation or liquida- 
UOMO svercicrtse tne et oan flee $11,052,337 .24 
Wrooll wand) sille se22 255 58,000.00 
Furs. hides, skins and 
other animal products 40,413.01 
Tobacco 819,966.70 
Cotton % 82.400.00 
Breadstuffs nd other , 
farm. products .......: 151,266.74 
IMistalgeMrnscachimenes 86,453.31 
Minerals and oils. 191,500.00 
CIGthLes' A. ate ote aes ae 35,911.47 
Jewelry, precious stones, 
paintings, art objects 278,346.67 
Machinery and tools... 36,672.00 
Household goods, cloth- 
HP GLC! Siem emionae cts 81,150.73 
Other manufactured 
PrOdUCES Hat exiacmacess 28,188.00 
Other articles not spec- 
AUCs totafers cts Salad Sein visio sisi 5,901.00 
Total RS ge ce $12,948,506.87 
Less: 
Lo: ns accounts pay- 
able, and. other 
LeaiOS © Warcteis mest te,cibis'sisto-5 4,625,309.01 
————— _ 8,323,197.86 
Total trusts. entereds.... as. $134,605,231.78 


$152,000,000.00 


KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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Important Decision 
(Continued from page 1) 


it was further shown that at the time 
ihe policy was issued and continuously 
the time of the fire, the building 

ad been occupied as a residence by Mr 
and Mrs. Bernascheff, and as the office 
and place of business of the plaintiff 
eerporation, and it further appeared 
that a mortgage upon the land had been 
foreclosed previous to the fire, of which 
‘fact the Bernascheff Co., had knowledge, 
but did not obtain the consent of the 
insurance company to a continuance of 
the risk as required by the policy. 

At the close of the plaintiff’s evidence, 
the-defendant moved for a dismissal of 
the complaint in so far as it sought 
to recover upon the building upon the 
ground of mortgage foreclosure and the 
breach of warranty of sole and uncon- 
ditional ownership. 

The insurance company also moved 
to dismiss as to the personal property 
upon the ground that the violation of 
the dwelling house warranty had so in- 
creased the hazard upon the personal 
property insured and therein contained 
as to overcome the rule of severability 
of risk and prevent a recovery. 


What Court Held 


The Court granted the motion as to 
both branches of the case upon the 
grounds stated by counsel. It held that 
while in certain cases the risk was sev- 
erable in that a breach of a warranty 
as to a portion of the property insured 
might avoid the policy as to it without 
in any way affecting a recovery as to 
the other property covered by the policy, 
this rule did not apply in any case where 
the violation of the warranty relied up- 
on by the insurance company increased 
the hazard as to all classes of prop- 
erty covered by the policy. 

So far as can be found, the Appellate 
Courts of New York, have never au- 
thoritatively passed upon this latter 
proposition. In a well considered case 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota (97 Minn., 98), it was 
held, that a contract of insurance is 
entire and that the increase of moral 
hazard caused by the condition of the 
title to the land upon which the build- 
ing stood, affected not only the building 
insured, but also the property therein 
contained which was covered by the 
policy, and that no recovery could be 
had. 

Similar rulings has been made by the 
Courts of Maine, Maryland, Georgia and 
other States, and is considered by in- 
surance authorities as in line with the 
reasoning and intent of the policy. 

The plaintiff was represented by Her- 
bert S. Worthley. 


up to 


NEWARK FIRES INCREASED 

In its 1917 report the Fire Department 
of Newark, N. J., shows that while the 
number of fires materially increased, 
the aggregate fire loss was smaller than 
it has been in several years. Most of 
the fires are traceable to preventable 
causes. 


U. AND O. LINE TOTALS $2,000,000 


The (Stewart-Warner ‘Speedometer 
Corporation has taken out use and oc- 
cupancy insurance to the amouni of 
$2,000,000, covering its Chicago and 
Beloit plants and the plant of the Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Company, owned 


by the Stewart-Warner Corporation. 


One of the most interesting of losses 
of the past fortnight is that of the 
Lamport Manufacturing Co. Broadway, 
New York, where damage estimated 
by the insured at $150,000 is involved 
avd where the sprinkler leakage policy 
is $30,000. 


The City Council of Allentown, Pa., 
is considering using a blanket form of 
contrart on all the city’s improved prop- 
erty. 


The Great Eastern Casualty held its 
annual meeting January 15 and re 
elected all officers and directors. 
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INSURANCE CO. OF N. A. 


Had $26,281,211 Total Assets on De- 
cember 31, 1917—Polcyholders’ 
Surplus, $10,817,636 


The Insurance Company of North 
America is 126 years old. This is the 
statement of December 31, 1917: 


Assets : g z 
Real Hstate «2.0.0... s 2s1o7720 | Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
“estate Wee es RO BBEO FOUNDED 1805 


“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 


THE YORKSHIRE ‘or Vork,Sanecann 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
“Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not 
heretofore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 
Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretary Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 


Bends and stocks at pres- 
ent market value 
Cash in) banks aces 
Fire premiums in course 
of transmission =... a. 
Marine premiums in 
course of transmission. 
Accrued interest and all 
other property 


19,759,942.83 
2,815,197.53 


1,657,548.28 
1,237,317.96 
379,272.21 


To taliasseusiiea ets ar $26,281,211.01 
Liabilities 

Fee aithe atners $ 4,000,000.00 
9,991,018.27 
4,348,700.00 


Capital stock 
Reserve for re-insurance. 
Reserve for unpaid losses 
Reserve for National and 


The 


other {taxes® Geasicsnicees 845,000.00 - yo ees NO. Cae rae “ahs ate <2 Wallan + 
All other liabilities ...... 278,855.99 Cw +08 e +nstrance an tust Co., U. Tustee, No. t.. New York 
Ccntingent fund ........ 817.636.75 DEPART te YLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., Managers, New ee 


Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, "Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, 
SOUTHBAS TERN. Dargan & ‘Turner, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; TOUISTANA a 
MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, Manager, New Orleans, La.; PAQIFIC COAST, 
jasere: Johnston, Manager, "McClure Kelly and McKee Sherrard, Assistant Man- 
agers, San Francisco, Cal. 


Conflagration fund 
Surplus 


1,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


Total liabilities ..... $26,281,211.01 


Surplus to policyholders. .$10,817,636.75 
Losses paid since organi- 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


ZA LION een rer aa. cit cies ios 192,518,273.33 
In 1900 its assets were $9,261,037; 
reserve, $4,033,517; met surplus, $1,- 
621,780. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL STATEMENT 

An increase of $81,824.44 in admitted 
assets over 1916 is shown in the annual 
statement of the New York National In- 
surance Co., formerly the National Lum- 
ber, as ot December 31, 1917. The gross 
assets of the New York National are 
now $539,866.57, which includes a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $243,553.44. 

The New York National, which came 
under the control of the James J. Bo- 
land Co., Ine., during 1917, has consid- 
erably widened its field during the year. 
The New York office of the Company is 
that of the James J. Boland Co., Inc., 
at 68 William St. 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIGURES 

The American Eagle Fire this week 
completed its annual statement as of 
December 31, 1917. The books of the 
Company on that day showed it to have 
had total assets of $3,007,714.32. This 
includes a surplus to policyholders of 
$2,103,582.73. The premium reserve 
fund of the American Eagle is now 
$464,783.66. 


THE OHIO MILLERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Net Cash Assets................$1,147,802 
Net Cash Surplus................ 505,213 


BS HUUTUUTTIT UTITSL CCL STUCCO LELOUCH CULOLPPOG LULU ULL LLULLLLOOOOLELULLUOGUEALLULLLOGOOPLLOOLGOLIOOPLUCLUCOOLLULLLCGLLLUGUOOEELLGUOGOLT CUDDLE LULLLOOGOULLULUOULGOOTOCULLGGOUIULGLODOOLIPOLPOGOOODULODLULI OLE 


Souice Company, Tue. 


1 etl ST. REPRESENTATIVES NEW YORK 


 MELUETEDGAENEQOQUOOUOUOCONEOOUONEOECGEOOUOOUOOEOOUUUOOOAEEGEOEUUOUOGUOMEOAUOUA ECE SUAUOO UEC PPOOU OOS DASA PANE 


STOCK POLICIES ONLY 


BUSINESS SOLICITED FROM 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 


PASTON & ESHER FORMED 

Charles Paston, general agent of the 
Travelers, and George Esher, formerly 
of Forman & Herman, have combined 
to do a brokerage business and to de- 
velop the general agency of the Travel- 
ers. They have opened an office in 
Brooklyn. 


The annual report of the Delhi In- 
surance Company, Delhi, N. Y., shows 
a balance of $60 in the treasury. 


The Preferred Accident of New York 
held its annual meeting January 15 and 
re-elected all officers and directors. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
FOURTH AVENUE PITts BURGER PA. 
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A. E. Smith Agency 
Fifty Years Old 


HAS SIXTEEN COMPANIES. 


Arnold E. Smith Started Firm at Og- 
densburg in 1868—Special Cam- 
paign this Year 


The A. BE. Smith & Son Agency at 
Cgdensburg, N. Y., is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary this year. The 
agency was established by the late 
Arnold HE. Smith in 1868. From time 
to time ‘Mr. (Smith added to his busi- 
ness by taking over other agencies 
which included the Hasbrouck agency 
then the oldest in Ogdensburg, and 
later the agency of Fairchild & Palmer, 
and in 1905 he took over the Matheson 
agency which was also one of the old 
established firms. 


E. C. J. Smith Enters 
In 1888 his son, E. C. J. Smith, en- 
tered into partnership with his father 
and the firm name of A. EB. Smith & 
Sen was adopted. From that time to 


the present the detail of the business 


has been handled by Mr. Smith, Jr., 
aud Arnold Smith up to the time of 
his death in 1914, devoted most of his 
time to the adjustment of losses, be- 
ecming one of the most prominent in- 
dependent adjusters in Northern New 
York. 

A. EK. Smith & Son represent in all 
sixteen companies. They are the Aetna 
Fire, Home, Hartford, Phoenix, Con- 
necticut, Springfield, Niagara, Hano- 
ver, Phoenix Assurance, Commercial 
Union, London Assurance, Equitable 
Life Society and Fidelity & Casualty. 

Since the death of Mr. Smith, senior, 
the business has been continued by his 
son under the same firm name. The 
agency is located at 101 Ford St., Og- 
densburg, in its own building. 

In conjunction with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the agency, Mr. Smith has 
compiled the following letter to his 
customers which is rather unique as a 
soliciting medium: 

‘Dear Sir:— 

“We desire to call your attention to 
the fact that this is our 50th anniver- 
sary year. In 1868 Mr. Arnold H. Smith, 
the founder of this agency, issued his 
first policy, and in all the years since, 
this firm has enjoyed the unquestioning 
confidence of the community. 

“Tt has always been the policy of 
this office to represent none but strong 
and reliable companies, to do a conser- 
yative business strictly within the rules 


“of prudent underwriting, and to adjust 


aud pay losses promptly when they oc- 
cur. Representing ‘time-tried and fire- 


tested’ corporaticns of the highest com- 


mercial standing, we are able to pro- 
vide our customers with the best in- 
surance protection in the world. 
“Insurance is our business, we have 
made it a life study. It is our liveli- 
heod. We have a permanent and 
nmrodel business home. We give real 
iisurance service in every branch of 
the ‘business and always have the best 
interests of our customers ever in mind. 
Taking into account the long and hon- 
orable record of this agency, made up 


of fifty years of fair dealing, its list 


of millionaire companies, and the ex- 
pert service it offers, is it not to your 
interest to place at least a portion of 
your business with us? 

“We thank our customers for the pa- 


tronage heretofore extended to us, and 
‘in soliciting its continuance: we would 


respectfully ask those who have not 


before patronized this agency to ten- 


der us a share of their business dur- 


ing this our 50th anniversary year. We 


will certainly appreciate any business 
you may offer us and will give it our 
rersonal and careful attention, regard- 
less how large or small your policy 
might be. 

“With best wishes for a happy and 
prosperous new year, we remain 
Yours very truly, 

A. BE. SMITH & SON.” 
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BUILDING ASSOCIATION BLAMED 


Norristown Court Criticized Organiza- 
tion for its Insurance 
Practices’ 


The Excelsior Saving Fund & Loan 
Association, of Norristown, Pa., has 
directed the Court to pay $710 to Edna 
M. Shoemaker, of Norristown, the value 
of matured shares of stock and other 
money paid after the stock had ma- 
tured. ‘The association had refused 
payment on the ground that the shares 
had not matured because Mrs. Shoe- 
maker had voluntarily entered a class 
of stockholders carrying an insurance 
feature, and that under the contract 
pert of the dues thus contributed had 
to be applied to the payment of the 
insurance. 

The Court said that the insurance 
feature should have been explained t6 
her before the association, without no- 
tice, renewed a policy and criticized 
what he termed the “insurance 
scheme.” The Court said: 

“The attempts by these building as- 
sociations to combine these independ- 
ent and unrelated subjects are con- 
stantly condemned by the Attorney- 
General as illegal and against the pol- 
icy of the law. Building and loan as- 
sociations should not hold themselves 
cut as agents to secure business for 
the insurance companies. It is, in fact, 
an encouragement to gamble with the 
insurance company whether it shall 
help to pay for property or whether 
the stockholder shall lose all the pre- 
miums paid during a term of years.- 

“Tf he dies within the terms of the 
policy not he, but his heirs, acquire 
the enjoyment of the thouse. If he 
lives beyond the policy term he receives 
nothing whatever in return for the ex- 
pended premiums.” 


NEW JERSEY COMMISSIONS 


An Agent in Millville Thinks that They 
Are Discriminating and 
_ Unfair 


H. S. Powell, of Millville, N. J., has 
written the “American Agency Bul- 
letin,’ published by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, the fol- 
lowing opinion: 

“T think the rates of commissions in 
New Jersey are absolutely discrimina- 
tory and unfair, and should like to 
hear from the agents throughout the 
State through the columns of the Bul- 
letin as to their opinions in this mat- 
ter. If you will be good enough to give 
space in the Bulletin for this article, 
I shall be greatly obliged to you.” 


IE. M. HARMON DIES 

Edwin M. Harmon of LeRoy, N. Y., 
died recently. In 1871 he traveled sev- 
eral Western States for a fire insur- 
ance company. He returned to LeRoy 
some forty years ago, where he resided 
until his death, conducting an extensive 
insurance agency. 


THE DICKINSON AGENCY 
The W. M. Dickinson insurance agen- 
ey of Trenton, N. J., has just completed 
its twentieth year in business. Mr. 
Dickinson was former president of the 
Underwriters’ Association of New Jer- 
sey. 
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F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


LE ROY, OHIO. pew 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America”’ 


ABTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


TO BENEFIT ABSENT BROKERS 


To Facilitate Relicensing Those En- 
gaged in Military or Red Cross 
Work 


A (bill before the New York legisla- 
ture amends ‘Section 143 of the Insur- 
ance Law by authorizing the superin- 
tendent of insurance to issue a renewal 
certificate of authority to any duly li- 
censed broker who, by reason of being 
engaged in military, naval, Red ‘Cross or 
civilian service in connection with the 
yar, is unable to make personal applica- 
tion for such renewal certificate, upon 
the ‘filing of an application on behalf of 
sich broker, accompanied by an affi- 
davit showing such service and the in- 
ability of such broker to make person- 
al application. 


Under present law all such certifi- 
cates of authority expire December 31 
of the year in which issued, and appli- 
cation for renewal must be made per- 
sonally by the applicant before Janu- 
ary 1. Under the provisions of the pro- 
posed amendment the appliction and af- 
fidavit required may be made on behalf 
of the absent broker by some person 
who has knowledge of the facts. 


Total assets January 1, 1917 


H. A. Smith, President F. D Layton, Ass’t Sec’y F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary S. 1. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - -  $5,743,747.60 


e e 
National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock, All Cash............ 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 
serve, Legal Standard............. 


Unsettled Losses and Other Claims 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities..........-..+..s50+00 


Rrctetcieseofasatesclaieltieratajeve ale) eis'ciave'art $2,000,000.00 


eee eee err 


eee 3 . . .$17,534,861.76 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com 


pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EmORY WARFIELD, President 


FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice- President 


E. S. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 


9,912,715.84 
1,878,398.32 
3,743,747.60 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1917 


Cash (Capital 


eee 


Net Surplus ..... 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . 


.. .$1,250,000.00 
$2,449,322.25 
. $3,699,322.25 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


ORGANIZED 1848 


O68 Qhio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
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An Agent on 
Paying Balances 


DIEVAY a elm e BAT E 


~AYS 
[2A Y Oo 


Jes. E. Merriam Proposes that Sub- 
urban Exchange Adopt Sixty 
Day Maximum Limit 


Joseph E. Merriam, of Mt. Kisco, N. 
Y., has addressed the following letter 
to the Suburban Exchange: 

“T want to offer the following sugges- 
tion as a rule to be adopted by the 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange for 
the guidance of all agents and brokers, 
to be a universal rule to be applied by 
all, i. @.: iq 

“We are all on our honor that we 
shall not rebate to a client and I believe 
that the brokers are universally living 
up to this rule. I know that this agency 
is absolutely not rebating a nickel, but 
the evil comes in through poor collec- 
tions. Collections are bad now, and will 
grow worse as the war progresses. We 
are all afraid to be rough with our 
clients, lest they shall cancel their poli- 
cies and go elsewhere. This degenerates 
into a form of rebating, because the 


agency which will extend the longest 
credit will be thea one which will ulti- 
mately retain the business. Where an 
agent waits a year for an account, it 
is virtually a rebate of 7 per cent. or 
8 per cent., because there is 6 per cent. 
lost in interest and about 2 per cent. in 
cost of bookkeeping, postage, efforts to 
collect, etc. Thus, if a man waited three 
years for his bill to be paid, his entire 
commission would be gone. The com- 
panies are paid by the agents and ev- 
erything is fine for them, but the poor 
agent is the one to suffer. apa 

“Now, could not your Exchange rec- 
ommend that a rule be adopted that in- 
surance premiums must be paid with- 
in a maximum period of sixty days, 
and if not paid at the end of sixty days 
the policies must be cancelled, and that 
all agents’ books shall be open to the 
inspection of the Suburban Exchange, 
and any agent allowing a longer credit 
than this shall be discharged as an 
agent. 

“This may sound+very chimerical and 
quixotic, even utopian, but it is the only 
practical solution of the problem which 
T can suggest. I have taken this up 
with Carpenter & Pelton here in town, 
and they approve of the suggestion. I 
think other brokers would be delighted 
to have this put into effect. You see 
the trouble is now, if this agency drops 
a client for non-payment, that client 
would immediately go to another brok- 
er and so keep playing the game, and 
never pay any insurance. The Exchange 
which passes a sufficient number of 
rules to annoy us should pass this one 
rule to help us.” 

A rule similar to that proposed by 
Mr. Merriam is in effect in the West, 
where the companies permit a maximum 
of forty-five days for the payment of all 
agency balances. The subject of de- 
linquent balances is being much dis- 
cussed in all circles at the present time, 
and it is expected will recéive considera- 
tion at some of the agency association 
meetings to be held in the near future 
as well as by the companies. 
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UNDERWRITER 
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They Would Miss Her 

Over in the home office of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty in New York the con- 
versation one .day turned to considera- 
tion of the persons whose presence in 
the office would be most sorely missed. 
Among those spoken of as most neces- 
sary to the sniooth running of the big 
office machine was Miss Anna H. Mar- 
shall, who for fifteen years has pre- 
sided over the big-double telephone 
switchboard, which is one of the busi- 
est private boards in the country. 

At the office of the New York Tele- 
phone ‘Company this board is reganded 
as one of the best handled in the city. 
To have made a brilliant success of 
this position is no small achievement. 
TI‘or the reason, one has not far to go. 
Miss Marshall regards her board much 
as a finished musician cherishes a fine 
instrument. To get all possible out 
of it in the best manner is the height 
of her ambition. Add to this a remark- 
abie’ memory for names, voices and 
numbers; a large fund of knowledge 
embracing the needs of every depart- 
ment and the requirements of each of- 
ficial, besides accuracy, rapidity ané@ 
the ability and willingness to relieve 
others of the maximum of detail, make 
Miss Marshall’s absence from her post 
of duty an occasion soon noticeable 
tiiroughout the building and in the Wil- 
lam |Street branches. 

Just a word about this board. In 
che year the outgoing calls were 65- 
000, incoming 130,000, intercommuni- 
cating 165,000. When ‘Miss Marshall 
tcok the ‘board there were nine trunks 
and twenty-four extensions. Up to the 
lime she was given an assistant, she 
handled eighteen trunks and 100 exten- 
sicns. Now there are twenty trunks 
and 145 extensions. Miss ‘Marshall 
knows the numbers of most every large 
insurance office in the city besides those 
oO. many private residences in and out 
of town, which are frequently called. 
this in large ‘measure explains her 
ability to handle quickly so large a vol- 
ume of business over the wires. 

* * * 


Gi 


Luncheon to James R. Garrett 

James R. Garrett, of New York, east- 
tern department manager for the Na- 
tional ‘Casualty, was given a luncheon 
last Friday by Vincent Jervis, super- 
intendent, and eight agents of the Har- 
lem branch. The Harlem men were 
the winners in a contest between their 
district and Jersey City, running 
turough November and December. Mr. 
Garrett awarded a flag to the winning 
office and cash prizes for individual 


production. 
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Do Not Fear Loss 

Liability and compensation writing 
companies say they will be affected but 
little as a result of the shutdown or- 
der. May laborers and piece workers 
will lose the most time. A good many 
ctherg will be paid in whole or in part 
and many will find temporary jobs, 
while others will be put on extra time 
when conditions improve. 

* * * 


Premiums $7,500,000 


The National ‘Surety received $7,- 
590,000 in premiums last year. 


THE pioneer American fire insurance company to recognize and provide for the needs 
of both large and small insurers throughout the country, by establishing numerous, well 
selected and widely distributed local agencies, and by conservatively and steadily 
enlarging its underwriting capacity to meet the needs of all. 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Home Office: No. 56 Cedar Street 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


One Hundred and Twenty-Ninth Semi-Annual Statement 


JANUARY, 1918 
CASH ASSETS Siete cilities) eereitocie ots teere Oe $44,048,651.58 
CASH CAPITALS ors cr. ie on ee Oe. Ae 6,000,000.00* 
LIA BIBI TTES ©. apetsricpets tousiobcaelene eas truely, .efeue eats 25,047,401.00 
NET SURPLUS OVER LIABILITIES......... 13,001,250.58* 


*SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS, $19,001,250.58 


RESOURCES INVESTED IN AMERICAN SECURITIES 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Explosions, Hail, Marine (Inland and 

Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, 

Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, 
Full War Cover. 


AGENTS IN CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND ITS POSSESSIONS AND IN CANADA 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


EASTERN MARINE UNDERWRITERS, Inc. 


GEORGE A. EVALENKO, President 


MANAGERS 


OF THE 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE UND EP RITES 


N EW YORK 


FOR WHICH WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO BIND ALL 
LINES OF MARINE, CARGO AND HULL ASSUR- 
ANCES AT OUR TEMPORARY OFFICE 


111 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone 1555 Rector 


ry 64th Annual phere 
Assets: sg sves -« + $5,036,003.01 
Liabilities .... a3 1"2}296,861. 95 
Capitals tecact sees oo ae 000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ....... 


’ 
-- 250,000.00 
of Watertovon.W.4. Surplus to Policyholders ......... 2,739)141.06 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent..NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent.. NEW ENGLAND 


F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent......... NEW YORK STATE 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of CAL. 
CHICAGO BONDING & INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 

THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
SECURITY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of MINN. 


HEAD OFFICES: 411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK | We are strictly an Agency Office, and can offer 
LONDON | service and facilities anywhere in the United 
CHICAGO Stat 

BALTIMORE | ee 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 95 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 


January 25, 1918 
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January 25, 1918 


Meet in Albany to 
Protect Business 


FEDERATION SHOWS ACTIVITY 


Business Men Meet With Underwriters 
To Oppose State 
Insurance 


An enthusiastic and largely attended 
meeting of insurance men of Troy and 
Rensselear counties, New York, to 
which manufacturers and business men 
were invited, was held last week in 
Albany by the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York. Frank M. 
Chandler,’ assistant secretary of the 
Knox & Mead Company, outlined the 
rurposes of the Federation and pointed 
out that it is different from any other 
organization because companies, agents 
and brokers of every branch of insur- 
ance, no matter whether they repre- 
sent stock, mutual or fraternal inter- 
ests, can meet on common ground and 
aid in bringing a better understanding 
of the insurance business by the general 


public. This is so particularly as to 
legislation likely to make the State or 
the national government an underwrit- 
er of insurance hazards of any descrip- 
tion.° 


Must Broaden Influence 


Edgar M. Griffiths, of the Ten Eyck 
& Lansing Agency, Albany, president of 
the Federation, congratulated the insur- 
ance and business men on the large 
number present, saying it augured well 
for the future of the insurance business 


as at present conducted. He spoke of: 


the need of greatly increased member- 
ship in the Federation and of the work 
accomplished during the year. Mr. 
Griffiths said the Federation is an estab- 
lished fact and that all insurance men 
were invited and urged to become 
members and thus. broaden its influ- 
ence and extend its sphere of useful- 
ness. 


Stanley L. Otis, executive secretary, 
spoke in detail of the organization and 
its work and outlined its plans. Mr. 
Otis, after pointing out the marked in- 
erease in various forms of socialism 
end radicalism emanating from our 
foreign-born population and the dangers 
to insurance interests from its general 
trend towards State monopolies and 
gcvernment ownership, said: 


Must Defend Individual Action 


“The Federation appeals to you to 
prepare to defend the liberty of indi- 
vidual action and prevent the State 
transacting the business of insurance. 


“The Federation urges far-sighted and 
intelligent treatment of the new prob- 
lems brought about by war conditions 
thereby demonstrating that insurance 
is in the hands of those most capable 


to conduct it. 


” 


“The Federation educates your 
friends and neighbors and the general 
publie respecting the principles of in- 
surance and the technical training re- 
quired to transact it and safeguard the 
interests of the policyholders. 


“The Federation seeks to impress 
upon companies, agents and brokers 
the responsibility that rests upon them 
to so conduct the business that there 
will be no desire for, or need of, State 
‘insurance. 


“The Federation maintains that 
through private enterprise properly su- 
pervised and not through bureaucratic 
agencies will the greatest good for the 
largest number be realized. 


“The Federation is the only organiza- 
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tion whose sole purpose is to oppose 
the transaction of insurance business 
by the State. It is the most important 
co-operative effort in which insurance 
men are engaged. 


“The Federation asserts that the 
agents and brokers are essential to the 
business and of direct value to the 
assured and that to eliminate either 
by State operated insurance would be 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
general public. 


“The Federation permits you to go 
about your business knowing your in- 
terests are well protected. Its bulletins 
and other service information are valu- 
able and keep you in touch with the 
rapid changes taking place in the insur- 
ance world. It organizes your associates 
ell over the State into militant, aggres- 
sive bodies pledged to defend your 
business which is a necessary and hon- 
orable one and indeed rightly a pro- 
fession. It is constantly working in 
your behalf and its every effort is for 
ycur betterment. The federation is the 
salvation of your business and is worth 
to you many times the membership fe2 
required. The socialists and radicals 
are organized and your interests de- 
ruand that you do your part to greatly 
strengthen the federation membership. 


Must Not be Short-Sighted 

“Is it possible that you are going to 
be so short of vision that the force ot 
the trend of this socialistic propaganda 
will have the opportunity of sweeping 
everything before it and make such a 
strong appeal to the people that through 
lack of efficient co-operation its actual 
realization be upon you béfore you are 
aware?” 

Frank T. Hill is the director of the 
federation for the district including 
Troy, and the Rensselaer County Com- 
mittee consist of Frank M. Chandler, 
chairman; S. F. Bagg and -Charles H. 
Gardner. 


The meeting unanimously approved 
the federation purpose and a large 
number of new members were added to 
the roll. It was the general opinion 
that the meeting was the most success- 
ful one of insurance men held in Troy 
in some time and presaged the best of 
co-operation among the fraternity. 


To Have Speakers Bureau 

Julian Lucas, Junior, of New York 
City, vice president of Davis, Doriand 
& Company, and chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, reported respecting 
the activities of the committee, and 
recommended plans for further work 
vy. hich after consideration were adopted. 
A Speakers Bureau has been established, 
and a series of meetings through the 
State are being arranged. A committee 
consisting of Vice President George A. 
Scott of Waverly, president of the New 
York State Fraternal Congress, A. C. 
Hegeman, chairman of the executive 
committee, president of EH. C. Anderson 
& Company, New York City, and Presi- 
dent Griffiths of the Ten Eyck & Lan- 
sing Agency, Albany, was appointed to 
consider matters inimical to the Fed- 
eration’s objects. 
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Agents Fall Short 
Selling Liability 


CAN THINK OF BUT ONE LIMIT 


Court Decisions and Higher Values 
Have Changed Conditions—John 
S. Turn’s Views 


It is becoming strikingly evident that 
public liability insurance is not sold 
ag it should be. That agents and bro- 
kers have gotten into a bad habit of 
thinking only in the terms of $5,000- 
$10.000 limits. ‘Claimants, courts and 
juries no longer confine their thought 
to these limits and many are the em- 


barrassing situations into which as- 
sureds are placed by not having enough 
insurance. The additional cost for 
higher limits is so trifling that it should 
be easy to sell the added indemnity if 
the broker would but take the lessons 
ef the courts to heart and properly 
protect his clients. 


Only a few days ago an automobile 
owner on the Hast Side in New York 
ran into a boy and hurt him severely. 
The verdict was |$22,000 and it is quite 
likely that it may stand. The assured 
had the usual limits of five and ten. 
When he heard of the verdict he lost 
no time in having the limit raised to 
$50,000. He was much disappointed to 
find that he had not sufficient insur- 
ance, just as he would have been had 
he carried but $5,000 on a $22 000 stock 
and lost it all by fire. 


Case in Philadelphia 


Another illustration is that of a brew- 
ing fimm in Philadelphia. An electrician 
while working for the firm climbed up- 
on one of its trucks when it was back- 
ing up to the building. He was caught 
between the building and the truck and 
his legs badly injured. The driver had 
no way of knowing that the electri- 
cian was about to get on the truck. 
A verdict of $17,500 was rendered and 
the case was, carried up through the 
Court of Appeals and the Supreme 
Court, the insurance company having 
decided to stay with the case to the 
end, finally getting off free, except 
for the costs of litigation. The brew- 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


ing company, after seeing the size of 
tbe verdict decided that it would have 
its own lawyer remain’ on the case. 
His fee was $1,500. If the assured had 


been insured for a higher limit, say ten- 
twenty, he would hardly have wished 
te keep his own attorney on the case 


and he would not have been “soaked” 
for this big fee. As it was, after the 
litigation, the broker came to the com 
pany and hinted that as it would have 
been willing to pay its $5.000 limit if 
the verdict had been reasonable. 
wouldn’t it now be willing to contribute 
something to help out the assured with 
his heavy. attorney’s bill? The com- 
Pany manager told the broker that he 
was in fault in not properly covering 
the assured in the first place. 
Extra Premium Small 
It ig not generally known for what 
a small additional sum higher limits 


of insurance can be obtained. Here 
is an illustration: 

$5,000—$10,000 etonspste: <tetatay acme eae LOG 
HOO COS LO O0 0 egies, c a actos chance. . 110 
NO O00=— #2 OF 00 0C ie... ara ine cccreubertatons 132 
L000 FO 000" fates on cll ek x 153 
AOU O Seva. sett. Se. Poe 161 


50,000—100,000 


John 'S. Turn, New York manager 
for the Aetna companies, has set forth 
very clearly this necessity for full and 
proper limits of liability protection. 
He says: 

In selling any form of public liability 
insurance, a most important question 
must be decided, that is—what limits 
of protection are adequate? 

Some of my friends, in this business 
kave termed me a crank on the ques- 
tion of proper limits of protection un- 
der liability policies, and I will not de- 
ny the allegation although I think I am 
a crank in the right direction. It 
seems to have become customary for 
agents and brokers to go about pre- 
senting liability propositions on a 
bkasis of 5/10,000 limits of protection, 
and I think that has come about sim- 
piy because all rates for liability in- 
surance are based on these _ limits. 
The fact that this limit is used as a 
rate basis is no indication that it is 
sufficient protection, and I feel it is 
the duty of every insurance man to 
study his policyholder’s needg and ad- 
vise him what, in his opinion, should 
be the minimum limit of protection 
that will properly safe-guard him. 

I should like to see the insurance 
business made a profession like medi- 
cine, and have all insurance men re- 
quired to study their lines and strive 


for a degree of “I.D.,” namely, “Doc- 
tor of insurance.” 
No Limit on Recovery 
If you call on a doctor for advice 


regarding any ailment, you would think 
him a poor doctor if he did not give 
you a prescription that. in his opinion, 
would effect a full cure of your ail- 
ment. Is it not just as important that 
the insurance man always prescribe 
full and complete protection? We are, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Comipensation Pool 
Classifications Out 


ARE SUBJECT TO MODIFICATION 


Rules for Underwriting to Be Formu- 
lated as Need 
Arises 


Presented here is a list of classifica- 
tions of risks to be undertaken by mem- 
bers of the Associated Companies, the 
organization of compensation carriers 
which has for the past two years been 
writing workmen’s compensation lines 
on coal mines under the pool system. 

These companies have reached an 
agreement for handling compensation 
lines on risks which because of collect- 
ive hazard, or for other reasons, are 
difficult subjects for insurance under 
existing arrangements. 

This list is preliminary and the class- 
ifications are subject to modification and 
further subdivision from time to time. 
Underwriting rules will be formulated 
as need for them develops. The list 
follows: 

Group “A” 


Risks including one or more of the follow- 
ing classifications may be underwritten by the 
Associated Companies and must be so under- 
written, provided a predominant portion of the 
payroll is expended in one or more of the 
tollowing classifications: y 

1. Acetylene Gas Tank Charging Stations— 
operation. 

2. Acid Mfg.—all kinds. 


3. Ammonia Mfg.—distillation of—under 


pressure, 
4, Analytical Chemists. 

5. Blasting. 

6. Bleaching Powder. 

7. Bottle Dealers—second hand. 

8. Building Moving. We 

9. Building Raising—shoring buildings, re- 


moving walls and foundations, columns and 


piers and rebuilding same. 

10. (Carbide of Calcium Mfg. 

11. (Celluloid (Mfg. 

12. ‘Caisson Work. : 

13. ‘Chemical Mfg.—all kinds. 

14. Excelsior Mfg. : 
15. Fertilizer Mfg.—not phosphate companies. 
16. Fiberloid Mfg. 

17. Firemen in towns of ten thousand popula- 
tion or over. 

18. Fire Patrol and Salvage ‘Corps. 
19. (Fireworks (Mfg. 

20. Fuse Mfg. ; 

21. Garbage Works (reduction or 
tion of garbage or offal). 

22. (Glue Mfg. P ’ 
23. Ice Harvesting—storing and dealing. 

24. Junk Dealers. f 
Bs fate Mfg.—spinning and weaving. 
26. Leather (imitation) Mfg.—using pyroxy- 
or pyroxilene composition. 

27. Masonry—building chimneys only. 

28. Match Mfg. i 

29. Oil and Gas ‘Wells Shooting. 

30. Oxygen and Nitrogen Mfg. 

31. Paper stock and’ Rag Dealers—old stock. 
32. Policemen in towns of ten thousand 
population or over. 

33. Powder Mfg. 

34. Projectile Shell or 
loading. : 
35. Pyroxylin Plastic Mfg. 

36. Rubber Reclaiming. ae 
37, Rubber Stock Dealers—receiving, 
baling and shipping old rubber stock. 
38. Salvage Operations. 
39. Saw Mills—portable. 
40. Sulphur Refining. 
41. Shaft Sinking. 
42. Shoddy Mfg. 
43. Smokestacks 


incinera- 


Case—charging and 


and chimneys—metal erec- 


44, \Stevedores. 

45. Tanks—metal—erecting — 
classified. 

46. Tanks—erecting—wood. 
47, Threshing Machines and Corn Shredders, 
ensilage cutters and harvesting machines— 
operation. F : 

48. Trees—pruning, spraying, 
pairing and fumigating. 

49. Wadding and Waste Mfg. 

50. Window ‘Cleaning. 

51. Vessels—all kinds—including boats 
barges of any description. 

52. Viscoloid Mfg. 

53. Wrecking—marine and 


Group ‘“B” 

Risks including one or more of the follow- 
ing classifications may be underwritten by the 
Associated Companies. 

NOTE: The policy of this ‘Corporation will 
generally be to underwrite this group in the 
Associated Companies just as though it formed 
a part of Group A. 

1. Aeroplane Mfg.—including overhauling and 
repair in shop and _ outside—including opera- 
tion and demonstration. 

Baseball (Clubs and Parks. 

3. (Celluloid Goods Mfg. 

4. Composition Goods Mfg. 

5. Detective Agencies. 

6. Glucose Mfg.—both wet and dry process. 
i Rifle Ranges and Gun Clubs. 
9. 
L 


not otherwise 


trimming, re- 


and 


otherwise. 


S 


Shooting Galleries—no rifle ranges. 
_ Starch Mfg.—both wet and dry process. 
ist of States in which the Associated Com- 


hand-. 


THE EASTERN 


panies have undertaken the joint and several 
underwriting of so-called prohibited risks. 
California, \Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin. 


Companies in Pool 

The companies forming the pool are: 
Travelers Insurance, Travelers Indem- 
nity, Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, Ocean Accident & Guarantee, 
Maryland Casualty, London Guarantee 
& Accident, Employers’ Liability, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, Standard 
Accident. 


NEW JERSEY ACT UPHELD 


Cempensation Aid Bureau: of Benefit 
to Efficient Insurance 
Carriers 


Compensation insurance men are gen- 
erally agreeable to the decision of the 
Superior Court at Trenton, New Jersey, 
in upholding the constitutionality of the 
act of 1916, creating a workmen’s com- 
pensation aid bureau. The court also 
held that the act does not provide any 
new remedy for the injured workman, 
or impair any existing contract, and 
that it is retroactive. 

It is believed that the act does not 
work any hardship on the high grade 
insurance company and that it may be 
the means of bringing into line those 
less efficient. The purpose of the act is 
to provide an expeditious method of 
enforcing the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. It creates a 
bureau in the Department of Labor and 
vests it with exclusive and original 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all 
claims for compensation. It provides 
that this bureau shall approve all agree- 
ments for compensation before they 
shall become a burden upon the em- 
ployer and that it shall endeavor to 
secure settlement of such matters by 
agreement. Procedure is provided for 
the adjudication of claims before this 
bureau, which is substantially the same 
as the procedure before the Court of 
Appeals, although somewhat less form- 
ai. The act provides for an appeal to 
the Court of Appeals. 

Crew-Trainor Case 

The points in the decision referred to 
above were brought out in the case oz 
Alfred ‘Crew against Thomas Trainor, 
a night watchman in his employ. Train- 
or was injured February 19, 1916. His 
claim was presented to the Passaic 
Court of (Common Pleas which award- 
e1 compensation. 

In attacking this award Crew con- 
tended the act of 1916 was not applica- 
ble because the accident happened prior 
to its passage. If the act were held 
constitutional the further claim was 
made that it was violative of the Fed- 
eral ‘Constitution, in that it impaired 
an existing contract. 
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This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, 


Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, 
erty Damage). 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, 


Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


| 


Liability Short-Comings 
(Continued from page 17) 


hcwever, in the same position as the 
acetor prescribing for an ailment; the 
dcctor cannot make his patient take 
the prescription, neither can we make 
our client take our prescription, buf 
we can urge him to, and place our- 
selves on record as having given him 
advice as to the proper limits for his 
own risk. 

‘Since in practically every State in 
the Union there is no limit: to the 
amount that may be recovered for 
wrongful death or injuries, I am satis- 
fied that recoveries being based on ex- 
pectancies makes every policyholder 
earrying a limit of protection of 5/10,- 
000 a possible co-insurer of his risk 
far several times that amount. 


You have all read of verdicts ob- 
tained in excess of $5,000 for injuries 
or death of an individual, and while 
we must admit that they are few and 
far between, it is not given to any one 
to know which one of his policyhold- 
ers is going to have a recovery for a 
large amount made against him. 


May Exceed Policy 


It has come under my personal ob- 
servation in several cases that if a 
serious injury or death occurs and no 
settlement can be made except to pay 
the limits of the policy, or possibly an 
amount very close to the limits, in 
such cases the company insuring the 
risk, having the privilege given in the 
policy of electing whether the case be 
settled or tried out in the courts, may 
tuke the view that if the case can- 
not be settled, unless it pays the lim- 
its of the policy, or an amount very 
close to the limits of the policy, there 
is always a chance of successful de- 
fense of such a case and would, per- 
haps, choose to chance the cost of such 
defense, let the case be tried, and the 
court determine the measure of the 
damage. If this is done, it is possible 
that final recovery may be in excess 
ef the policy limits and the policy- 
holder be required to pay the differ- 
ence, or, aS has happened more often, 
the final recovery is less than the lim- 
its: but while the suit is being tried out 
the policyholder. realizes that he is 
protected for only $5,000, and appre- 


Do You Know that a 
DIGEST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION CASES IN THE HIGHER COURTS 


Is published on the third Saturday of each month in THE WEEKLY 


UNDERWRITER? 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws are now in effect. 


These digests cover every state and territory where 


This department 


has been conducted ever since Workmen’s Compensation went into effect 


in each state, and is complete up to date. 


It is indexed every six months 


and numerous cross-references are made to parallel cases both in the 


courts and before the Industrial Boards. 
Industrial Board decisions are reported every week. 


AVAILABLE. 


FULL TEXTS ALWAYS 


Indexed Bound Volumes of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER can be 
obtained at $3.50 each containing the back-files of these cases. 
Subscription to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER is Only Five Dollars Per Annum 
Sample Copies on Request 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS JUNE 30, 1917 


Automobile (Personal Injury, 
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Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation-Steam 


Public, 


ciates that a recovery may be made in 
excess of that amount. In the latter 
case he is sometimes worried to such 
an extent that he would, if it were 
pessible, then gladly pay the differ- 
ence in cost for larger limits of pro- 
tection. What is more usual, how- 
ever, is to have him, during that criti- 
cal time, insist that the company set- 
tle and that he will contribute a cer- 
tain portion of the settlement, and 
when such contribution is made, the 
amounts involved would usually pay 
for excess limits of protection for 
many years. 


Relieved of Worry 


IT am trying to make clear that if a 
policyholder will carry limits of 10/20,- 
000 or more, he throws the bulk of 


_the burden on the insurance company 


and relieves himself of worry. In 
such cases the higher limits would 
force settlement, for under such limits 
no insurance company, if it has a dam- 
age case on hand in which there is 
possible liability and it can be settled 


for $5,000, is going to let the opportun- — 


ity for settlement pass. If, however, 
the company protects for limits of 
5/10,000 only, and nows that it cannot 
settle for less than that amount, it 
might take a chance on the cost of 
defense with the hope of winning the 
case, or perhaps being successful in 
obtaining a verdict less than $5,000. 
If the company is not successful and 
the verdict is more than $5,000, the 
difference must then be paid by the 
polcyholder. 


Putting Oneself on Record 


Therefore, should we not always 
study an assured’s needs and prescribe 
for him such limits of protection as 
will be ample for him under any and 
all circumstances? If he does not 
wish to pay the price, you have gone 
cn record that such protection is need- 
ed and later he cannot criticise you for 
rot having given him proper advice. 
Judging from’ my experience in per- 
sonal soliciting, you will be successful 
in a large percentage of your cases in 
selling the higher limits, which means 
more money to you and a better op- 
portunity for profit to your company. 


Creative Soliciting 


I am a firm believer in creative so- 
liciting of insurance and 2 do believe 
that most public liability lines have 
to be sold and are not bought. 

Has it ever occurred to you how 
much actual time insurance agents 
waste going about soliciting risks that 
are already insured by other agents 
and what a small percentage of such 
husiness any agent secures? If an- 
other agent tries to take your business 
fiom you, you are going to protect it 
by using every possible argument and 
ali your influence with your client to 
retain it, and usually you are success- 
ful. If you attempt to take business 
from another agent, the same _ situa- 
tion exists. 
sceking some of these public liability 
lines which, perhaps, competing agents 
are overlooking, and create ‘business 
for yourselves, and increase your pre 
mium income by enlarging your lines 
with present policyholders? What bet- 
ter opportunity have you for increas- 
ing your business than to try to sell 
much needed and additional protection 
ta your present policyholders? 


Is it not better to go out 


neal. 


‘ 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


Many an insurance agent 


Come Out is like a squirrel in a 
of Your cage going round and 
Cage round, ever on the move 


yet making no progress. 

They work hard—at least their at- 
tempts to do, to accomplish something, 
seems to them to be hard work and 
yet they accomplish but little. 

They see others whom they consider 
not so intelligent, who apparently do 
not work so hard surpass them in ac- 
complishment and cannot fathom the 
reason why. They grumble at what 
they call their “ill-luck” and envy the 
“other fellow.” 

If you should tell one of these agents 
that the cage he is going round and 
round in is of his own making he would 
indignantly refute it because he is un- 
conscious of it and yet it would be 
the truth. 

The world is not against him—there 
is nothing untoward in circumstances 
that environ—there is nothing out of 
gear except himself. He is out of gear 
—the trouble is within himself. 

(He goes about his work very much 
like a man with a chip on his shoulder 
daring any one to knock it off. 

His ideas, his thoughts, his efforts 
center in himself. The men he meets, 
whom he would do business with, are 
nothing to him, save as he can use 
them to advantage himself. 

His mental attitude is wrong. It is 
-eribbed, confined and confined by walls 
of selfishness. The trouble is not the 
tusiness he is engaged in. In any 
other vocation the result would-be the 
same because he would take himself 
with him wherever he went. 

The other fellow “is different.” His 
mental attitude is broader. 'The world 
is his workshop and every man he 
‘meets is an object of interest—not the 
man’s pocketbook but the man himself 
-—and the man’s interest becomes his 
‘interest. 

The “other fellow’ may not have so 
wtuuch intelligence, may be less fluent 
than our “caged” agent, but his inter- 
est in his prospect makes him sincere 
——hence impressive and convincing— 
and leads to success. 

(Forgetfulness of self—an unselfish 
interest in your work, a sincere belief 
‘in your being a benefactor to your fel- 
lewman and honest desire to safeguard 
his interests will open wide the door 
-of any “caged” agent and give free and 
happy access to the broad fields of suc- 
-cess.—“Preferred Pilot.” 

* * * 


Now what effect will war 


Effects conditions have on the busi- 
of ness of industrial health and 
War accident insurance? Will 


they aid or harm the health 

“and accident salesmen? We believe 
they will prove of benefit. To begin 

with, skilled and unskilled laborers will 

‘have plenty of money to buy insurance. 
A dollar or two a month in premiums 

will not prove an item worthy of con- 

sideration. They are becoming ac- 

customed to enjoy a fixed, ample in- 

-come, and look with greater dread than 
‘formerly (when living from hand to 
mouth) on anything that would tend to 

-deprive them of the comforts they now 
-enjoy. They know that their income, 
‘in the absence of income protection of 
‘same sort, depends on their ability to 
work; that disability from illness or 

saccident will effectually rob them of 
their earning power and put a tempo- 
“rary end to income; that the only way 
‘te protect themselves against such a 
-calamity is either to resort to the most 
‘persistent and frugal saving in order 
‘te lay up a sufficient surplus for the 
“rainy day” which is sure to come to 

-all, or rely on insurance. The latter 
cffers the line of the least resistance, 

-and will be followed by the majority. 
Because of the hazards of their occu- 
pstions, the cost of commercial policies, 


B 


4 


of 


calling for the payment of a heavy an- 
nual premium, would be_ prohibitive, 
and they are, therefore, forced to rely 
on the old reliable monthly payment 
contract, which, while containing some 
restrictions it is true, nevertheless of- 
fers a most satisfactory measure of in- 
come protection considering the small 
premium cost. If our reasoning is cor- 
rect, it would follow then that the op- 
portunity for the sale of industrial 
health and accident insurance among 
the laboring classes was never better. 
The health and accident salesman can 
figure this out for himself and prove 
or disprove his deductions in actual 
practice—“Federal Record.” 
* * * 


While the shortage in 


Preserving labor, freight and coal 
Plate Glass is giving great concern 
Business to manufacturers of the 


products which are list- 
ed by the Government as “essentials,” 
the situation as regards the manufac- 
ture of commodities not officially rec- 


ognized as economic necessities is even © 


more serious. Plate glass, it is ru- 
mored, is to be classed among the 
non-“‘essentials.” If the plate glass 
manufacturers are deprived of an ade- 
quate coal supply and are forced to 
shut down their plants, their working 
force, held intact for the past three 
years against the competition of muni- 
tion plants, would be entirely disorgan- 
jzed and impossible to reassemble upon 
resumption of business. It is vitally 
important that all legitimate means be 
employed to have plate glass placed on 
the list of “essentials” if we are to 
continue the business of plate glass in- 
surance as a medium of service to th2 
public. Collectively there are at least 
300,000 plate glass policies in force to- 
day. Each one is an implied contract 
of replacement, although an option of 
cash settlement is reserve-. to the com- 
panies. Our 50,000 policyholders rely 
upon us to replace in case of breakage 
—to use our highly developed service 
for their benefit. They do not want 
cash settlements and the consequent 
trouble of securing glass themselves. 
They expect us to use our buying 
facilities in return for the premium 
they paid. Therefore, it should be 
brought home to every property own- 
er insured through our agents that un- 
less the plate glass manufacturers are 
relieved from the burdensome condi- 
tions which would result from the 
designation of plate glass as a non- 
“essential,’ the day may come when 
the plants will remain idle and the re- 
serve stock of glass will have been ex- 
hausted. There is a big opportunity 
here for missionary work. Therefore, 
we urge our agents to do their share 
in such an effort to preserve our busi- 
ness.—Fidelity & (Casualty “Monthly 
Bulletin.” 
* * * 
In New York, when the 
Guardians estate of an infant does 
in not exceed two thousand 
Default dollars in value a _ sur- 
rogate may in his discre- 
tion permit a guardian to serve with- 
out bond. In passing such a law the 
New York legislature was presumably 
actuated by the laudable motive of 
eliminating red tape and making it as 
easy as possible for the children to 
obtain the benefit of their property. 
Experience, however, seems clearly to 
show that the lawmakers overshot their 
mark, and that in fact the provision 
referred to works grievious wrong in 


practice. “The guardian clerk of the 
court advises me,’ says a prominent 
surrogate, “that in some instances 


these guardians, giving no security un- 
der the law, have boldly walked off 
with the children’s estates, or, where 
sums have been allowed such guardians 
for the children’s maintenance, these 
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GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
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“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
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Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,526,022.81 
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THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. 
100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Lept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


Western Dept. 


suretyless guardians have converted the 
allowance to their own uses and failed 
to supply the same, or even a part 
thereof, to the use of these children. 
These defrauded children are complain- 
ing to the court, but their cries to my 
sorrow must this time fall on a deaf 
ear, as the guardians are in every in- 
stance personally irresponsible.”—Fi- 
delity & Casualty “Monthly Bulletin.” 


* * * 


In order to interest com- 


Getting mercial salesmen, Man- 
the ager Brown of the Guern- 
Salesmen sey-Newton Co., Spokane, 


who represents the Mary- 
land, Casualty, is using this special 
letter: 

With an income of st least $5,000 per 
annum and an expectancy of life of 30 
years, having, therefore, 2 potential 
yalue of $150,000 wrapped up in your 
personality, have you any right to 
carry such a risk at 100 per cent. cost— 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
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London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON. ENGLAND 
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Surety 


Company 
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100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


When we carry the same risk for %4 
of 1 per cent.? 

Your company, of course, will keep 
up your salary when you are on your 
feet. 

But ‘you or we may have to do it 
when you are on your back. 

Therefore, may we not plead with 
you to translate your good intentions 
into good acts by corsidering the fol- 
lowing proposition: 

That we will furnish you for $48 
per annum the following income for 
twelve months on health and fifty 
months on accident for total disability, 
and one-half for partial: 

$400 a month for travel accidents, 
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73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


(Organized under the laws of the State of New York) 


TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC: 


Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 - = - - - $934,929,381.52 


These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with their 
dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). The 
Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 


Legal Liabilities - - - - - - $760, 742,335.52 
Reserved for dividends payable in 1918.............. $26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred dividend policies 
maturing subséquent to 1918.................. 107,041,778.00 
Reserved plore Conti gecesi. :0 0 cio nog .e sac tue, ass casinos 40,584,204.36 $174,187,046.00 
Total - ~ - - - ~ - - $934,929,381.52 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate was the lowest in its history 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets— New paid business for the year............ $316,000,000 
December 31, 1917, 4.59% Outstanding insurance, end of 1917........ $2,673,000,000 
December 31, 1916, 4.54% Paid policy-holders during year $87,000,000 


The annual dividend rate of 1917 will be maintained in 1918 


Liberty Loan Bonds owmed Dec. 315 19475. §. ¢. «.:. gemacht vie $12,075,000 


SUPPORT THE GOVERNMENT 


We urge all policy-holders to buy War Savings and Thrift Stamps. 


We have directed all Agents to take no application for insurance from a eoldvan or sailor 
unless the applicant already has the limit with the Government. 


BACK UP THE GOVERNMENT 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


January 14, 1918. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 
THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE American Merchent Marine Insurance Co. 


Glens Falls Insurance Company 


Hanover Insurance Company 
IN THE UNITED STATES her ares Sey 
Firemen’s Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Company 
Jefferson Insurance Company 
Liberty Insurance Company 
North Atlantic Insurance Company 


2 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Federal Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 
Marine Insurance Company 
Sea Insurance Company 
New York Fire and Marine Underwriters 
Norske Lloyd Insurance Company 
Norwegian Underwriters 
Union Insurance Company of Canton 
Western Assurance Company 
YangTsze Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Royal Exchange Insurance Co. 
‘United States Fire Insurance Company 
United States Lloyds 
Tokio Marine Insurance Company 
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Columbia Insurance Company 
Liverpool London and Globe Insyrance Co. 
North China Insurance Co. 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Co. 
Old Colony Insurance Company 
Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Co. 
Union Marine Insurance Company 
Alliance Insurance Company 
Insurance. Company of North America 
Camden Fire Insurance Company 
Massachusetts Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
The Phoenix Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Insurance Company 
Skandinavia Reinsurance Company 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
‘Great American Insurance Company~ 
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American and Foreign Insurance Company 
British and Foreign Insurance Company 
Maritime Insurance Conipany 

Reliance Marine Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company 

Rossia Insurance Company 
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National Fire Insurance Company _ 
Northwestern National Insurance Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 

National Insurance Company of Copenhagen 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company 

Standard Marine Insurance Company 
Switzerland General Insurance Company 
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Automobile Insurance Company 
Spanish American Insurance Company 
Second, Russian Insurance Company 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
Firemen's Fund Insurance Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Fidelity Phoenix Insurance Company 
American Eagle Insurance Company 
Scandinavian American Insurance Co. 


North British & Mercantile Insurance Co. 
Commonwealth Insurance Company 
Mercantile Insurance Company 
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Royal Insurance Company 
Queen Insurance Company 
Newark Fire Insurance Company 


10 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. 
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During the early stages of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, contracts were 
let by the general manager to builders 


all over the country. Under. the terms 
of the contracts the builders agreed to 
insure the vessels during the course’ of 
construction against the so-called “build- 
ers risks.’ Under some contracts the in- 
surance clause provided that it must be 
with companies satisfactory to the Gov- 
ernment; in others, this provision was 
not contained. 

In the latter part of June, General Goe- 
thals sent for Mr. LaBoyteaux, presi- 


_ dent of Johnson & Higgins, and asked 


if he would accept appointment as chair- 
man of the Insurance Committee of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, for the 
purpose of looking after the interests of 
the Corporation in connection with the 
builder's risk insurance. It was of course 
understood at that time that such service 
would be given the Government entirely 


without remuneration and that the firm 


he represented should have no connection 
or make any profit out of the business. 
As a result of this appointment it was 


suggested to General Goethals that, as 


the American companies which were writ- 
ing this class of insurance were at that 
time engaged in trying to formulate rates 


(especially for the wooden ships build- 


ing), and the tendency was to show a 


material increase in the current rates, 


it would be advisable for him to ask a 


committee of the underwriters to appear 
before him in Washington for a confer- 
ence. This he did. During the confer- 
ence, the companies received the impres- 
sion that the control of all this builder's 
risk insurance was in the hands of the 
Fleet Corporation, which was not exactly 
correct. After return of the companies 
to New York, the Chairman of the In- 
surance Committee had a number of con- 
ferences with them, at the first of which 
it was suggested that as this was a mat- 
ter in which the Government was directly 
interested, it was felt that all of the com- 
panies should contribute to the general 
cause by making a wholesale rate for 
this business; that in making this rate 
the question of profit should be elimi- 
nated ; that the business be handled ab- 
solutely without any brokerage agency 
commission; and that the Government be 
furnished insurance at the absolute net 
cost to the companies, eliminating all 

st of production and profit, and this 
was agreed to. 


The companies, however, had evolved 
the idea of a theoretical basis of rating, 
Starting upon the basis of the average 
fire rate on the ship-building plant at 
hich the vessels were to be constructed. 
In a ship-building plant there are many 
varied industries, on some of which the 
tes are very high and which really have 
ttle or no connection with the risk in- 
cident to the building ways. These items 
ould be the paint shop and such like 
wher the rates are very high. The re- 


‘securable in other markets. 


sult of the application of this theory of 
average rate was that the rates promul- 
gated by the companies on the various 
plants were much in excess of those which 
had been prevailing prior to the inaugu- 
ration of this theoretical rating. Although 
it had been agreed by the companies that 
their rates were subject to a discount of 
33 I-3 per cent., to cover the elimina- 
tion of brokerages, agency commissions 
and profit charges, the net result was too 
high a rate compared with those previ- 
ously effective and higher than the rates 
Another un- 
fortunate situation also developed at this 
time, viz., a number of the local agents, 
particularly in. the Northwest, who had 
been counting on this business, got very 
active with their State insurance commis- 
sioners, with the result that many com- 
plaints were made of the business being 
taken away from the State and consider- 
able pressure was brought to bear through 
Representatives in Congress to have the 
business placed through their local agents. 
This would, of course, have had the re- 
sult of defeating the desired object, viz., 
lower rates for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment. Taking all the conditions (the in- 
crease in rates by the companies, the 
agitation of the Resident Agency law by 
the insurance. commissioners in several 
States) the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
under the management of Admiral Capps 
(after the retirement of General Goeth- 
als) took up the question of carrying the 
risks itself. After a number of confer- 
ences it was decided that such a thing 
was entirely feasible, especially as the pre- 


mium income from the business would 
amount to somewhere between $15,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000. The Insurance De- 
partment was therefore organized by the 
Fleet Corporation and at the present time 
all builder's risks in which the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation are interested are as- 
sumed by it. Prior to this change of pol- 
icy a number of the ship building yards 
had already arranged insurance on boats 
then under construction. In respect to 
such vessels the policy of the Fleet Cor- 
poration was not to disturb any more 
than necessary existing conditions and 
such insurance was allowed to remain in 
force and, where tt expired prior to com- 
pletion of the vessel, the contractors were 
instructed to renew it. On all tonnage, 
however, where the insurance had not ac- 
tually attached, the itmsurance is now 
placed with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration through its insurance department. 


An Expert’s View 


of the Business 


The Eastern Underwriter this. week 
presented to the attention of one of the 
greatest marine underwriters in America, 
a man very close to the Government, 
five questions and asked him if he would 
answer them. With the understanding 
that he was not to be quoted but that his 
views were personal and not an expres 
sion of an official nature he consented to 
do so. 


The opinions sought were on subjects 
about which there is the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion prevalent in the marine 
insurance world, 


The questions and answers follow: 

1. What is your estimate of the growth 
of the ocean marine insurance business— 
amount at risk—since the war started? 
The statement has been made that it is 
three times as large as it was in 1913. 


A. It is impossible to give an accurate 


answer to this question for the reason 
that you can not discuss ocean marine 
imsurance without including war risk. A 
shipper formerly insured $20,000 worth 
of cargo. Now he insures $20,000 against 
marine risk and $20,000 against war risk. 
If you take the total amount insured it 
will exceed the total amount shipped. To 
give you an offhand answer to your 
query the amount of merchandise shipped 
and insured 1s less than before, but the 
class of vessels leads to higher rates and 
the value of the merchandise and the 
ships has brought the total result up so 
that there is double the amount of insur- 
ance carried than was the case before 
the war. 


2. Estimates have been made that the 
marine imsurance companies have lost 
about fifty per cent. of their old risks by 
reason of the Government’s taking over 
the cargo space for their own supplies, or 
taking over the hulls. Do you think this 
ts an over-estimate ? 


A. I think 50 per cent. is very much of 
an over-estimate. Again you must dis- 
tinguish between marine and war risk, 
Marine insurance will go on; after the 
war, the war risk will stop. As far as 
I can see, taking over of the hulls by 
the Government has reduced marine in- 
surance on the hulls about 20 per cent. 
It has reduced the war risk very consid- 
erably. More than 50 per cent. of the 
world’s war risks are covered by the 
governments. 


With regard to cargoes there ts a very 
considerable reduction by governments 
taking over certain classes of cargo where 
they assume the risk and place no insur- 
ance on it. All supplies going to armies 
are uninsured. Army supplies and gov- 
ernment cargo are taking the place of 90 
per cent. of the private-owned cargoes 
going to transatlantic countries. 

3. The leading marine underwriters 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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Why Marine Rates Puzzle the New Broker | 

By CLARENCE AXMAN, Editor The Eastern Underwriter i 

“How Marine Insurance Rates Are brokers, of which it is said there a not much chance of the United States hundred dollars. Old Captain Baxter, 


Made” seemed such an attractive title 
for an article for this issue that the 
editor started right down for Beaver 
Street to land it. 

“What? Write an article on marine 
insurance rates?’ echoed the broker. 
“Why you must think I have gone 
stark, raving mad. No two offices use 
the same methods in making rates and 
we certainly are not going to tell our 
competitors how we do it. It’s taken 
us too long to learn.” 

“What, write an article on marine 
insurance rates?” echoed the under- 
writer. “How can I? If I told you how 
they were made at 4 o’clock at night 
you would hold me responsible when 
‘you found that the rates at 10 o’clock 
the next morning are entirely differ- 
ent.” 

So the editor gave up trying to in- 
duce an active figure in the business 
to sponsor such an article, and decided 


to write one himself. He had discov- 
ered that it would be much easier get- 
ting a banker to tell for publication 
“The Best Way for a Yeggman to 
Crack a Safe.” 


Where Intuition Counts 


As a matter of fact, both the under- 
writer and the broker quoted above 
were right. Marine rates are judg- 
ment rates, intuitive rates, intangible 
rates and, above all else, they are un- 
The men who make them 
-—they accept the title “underwriter” 
-as their due—have a sixth sense, which 
Tlaay be called “feeling the market.” 
Their experience, their judgment, their 
knowledge of shipping, of finance, of 
international trade conditions, of inter- 
national politics and of psychology, 
teo, are brought into play. Naturally, 
they must know all about marine in- 
Surance practices, not only here but 
abroad; they must be familiar with 
perts, with dry docks, with shipyards, 
with exporters, with submarines. They 
must know just how much credence to 
piace in that story in the morning 
paper about the strike, or the revolu- 
tion, or the new cabinet, and what the 
real inward significance of it is—not 
how it will affect the situation to-day, 
but next week or the weeks to follow. 
Brokers Must Act Surely and Quickly 


The principal stock in trade of the 
broker is to know the market; to un- 
derstand what lines can be placed; and 
to know where to place them at the 
cheapest rate and in the speediest time 
possible. Time is a mighty important 
factor. If the New York telephone sys- 
tem ever quit work for lack of coal it 
would play the dickens in marine in- 
surance. If a broker is slow in placing 
a line of a million, say, something may 
happen in the meantime—a submarine, 
for instance—which will shoot the rate 
up to dizzy heights. It is his knowl- 
edge and experience which enables the 
old broker to have such an advantage 
over the newcomer in the field, and he 
needs this advantage because the com- 
petition is growing swifter every min- 
ute. Always there is the lurking fear 
in his mind that some one is going to 
get the shade the better of him in the 
rate. The general impression has gone 
abroad that great fortunes are being 
made over night in marine insurance, 
which accounts for the influx of new 


thousand who have put out their 
shingles in New York since the begin- 
ning of the war. It is true that there 
are some great fortunes being made 
over night, and the Street is full of 
these stories—of men who, starting 
with a desk in a back office, now have 
their own suites, with branch offices in 
several cities; but many of these stories 
should be taken with a grain of salt. 


Before the War Rate Experience Not 


Worth Much 
Marine underwriters are unanimous 
On one point, viz.: everything is 
changed since the war. Experience, 


knowledge, rate-making methods, which 
made rate making easy in the days 
before August 1, 1914, are not worth 
much now. Then the rate making pro- 
cesses worked smoothly as clockwork. 
Now every hour presents a new theory 
and condition. The tramp, worth $50,- 
000 four ‘years ago, sold the other day 
for $300,000, and is just getting into 
Liverpool with $1,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton in her cargo. The ship that laid 
ashore for ten years in Guatemala has 
been put afloat, repaired, and is in- 
sured for over a million. Another boat, 
pushed into service again, after being 
consigned to the scrap heap is worth 
almost her weight in gold. Every ship 
is worked to the limit; and two ships 
have to do where four are necessary. 
It is like recalling from the retirement 
ot the farm a pair of wornout street- 
car horses and making them draw 
heavy trucks every day and Sunday to 
boot. 


A Few Turns of the Marine Insurance 
Rate Wheel 


Here are a few kinks to the com- 
plicated marine rate problem: 


One remarkably successful company 
is said to make its rates by agreeing 
to shade any rate of a reputable com- 
pany which a broker presents to its 
notice for binder purposes. 


It is not unusual for three or four 
agents of a company in different parts 
of the country to insure cargo on the 
same vessel for different parties, rate 
quotation being different. 

A broker gets an order for $500,000 
insurance on a cargo. He has gathered 
a lot of information in advance from 
the ship owner, an exporter or some 
other client. Armed with this informa- 
tion, which includes the sailing date, 
he hurries to the market to bind the 
risk. At the start he is after as low 
a rate as possible and as large com- 
mitments as he can obtain. He refuses 
to accept the rate in some offices, and 
keeps going until he exhausts the mar- 
ket at the rate he wants. Then he 
returns to the offices he left unsatisfied, 
willing to accept the rates they offered. 
By that time the underwriters look 
rather coldly on the line and the rates 
go up, and finally he finds the situation 
so tight that he takes what he can 
get at whatever rate he can get. Thus, 
as time goes on the lines grow smaller, 
the rates higher. On the other hand, 
the underwriter must be careful not to 
make a mistake. His rate must not be 
so high as to scare the broker away 
and make him say: “Oh, very well, if 
you will not accommodate me on this 
line I'll stay away when I have some- 
thing better to offer.” 


Freest Market in the World 


With every office making its own 
rates in its own way and changing con- 
stantly it will be seen that there is 


Government building up a case to 
prosecute marine underwriters for vio- 
lating the Sherman anti-trust act. And 
there probably never will be a marine 
rate compact because marine insurance 
is the freest market in the world. It 
has more competition than any other 
market in the world because even it 
there were an iron clad agreement in 
the United States there would always 
be the Lloyds competition in sight and 
that is the oldest and hardest competi- 
tion in marine insurance to fight that 
there is. 


Some Order in the Chaos 


Despite the fact, however, that there 
are no rating compacts in marine -in- 
surance it must not be understood that 
the marine underwriters of this coun- 
try are so foolish that they completely 
ignore each oOther’s experience or re- 
fuse to co-operate in any manner. In 
New York there are several associa- 
tions of marine insurance companies. 
One of these, the National Board of 


for decades a famous harbor figure, set 
the pace and price for the wreckers, 
and it was a low price. Then he died, 
and the war came on and up shot the 
prices. A case to the point is a tug 
which sunk and which could have been 
raised some years ago for $1,200 but 
which cost $10,000 before the job was 
ccmpleted. 

The cost of repairs have, of course, 
arisen for ships, tugs, shipyards and 
everything connected with shipping just 
as in other lines. 

Another important factor has been 
that of explosion. Recent decisions 
have tended to increase the liability of 
part of the fire cover; that is, a loss 
that formerly was not covered because 
of explosion may have to be paid now. 
It’s the old question of what came first, 
the explosion or the fire. 

There is no analogy between fire in- 
surance and marine insurance rates. 
In marine insurance there are no key 
rates or elaborate schedules, but in 
New York, as well as in London, there 


A MAN WHO HELPS KEEP WAR RATES DOWN 


Marine Underwriters, has nothing to 
do with rates, however, but is more in 
the nature of an information bureau to 
keep them posted about conditions in 
foreign ports, about wrecks and other 
matters of general marine insurance in- 
terest. The National Board of Marine 
Underwriters has done much to elevate 
the business; and has as its Officers 
some of the leading men on the Street. 


Another important body is the Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
also a non-rate making body. 

The American Hull and Atlantic Inland 


There are two associations, however, 
which have rating committees of an 
advisory nature: the American Hull As- 
sociation and the Atlantic Inland Asso- 
ciation. 

The American Hull Underwriters’ 
Association has nothing to do with car- 
go rates. Its rates apply only to hulls, 
although it has rated some shipyards, 
the rate for them being the fire rate 
plus charges for other hazards, such as 
those incurred during the launching of 
a ship. 

The Inland Association has had its 
hands full lately because there are a 
great many new problems arising 
which have greatly increased the size 
of losses. To illustrate: some years 
ago a tugboat could be raised for a few 


are certain important factors which en 
ter into the making of the rate which 
are given in part herewith, although not 


necessarily in order of their import- 
ance: 
1. Owner. 2. Master. 3. Season. 4. 


Condition of ship, engines, equipment, 
etc. 5. Trade. 6. Method of discharg- 
ing cargo upon arrival. 7. (Class. 8. 
Existing conditions. 9. Congestion at 
and near wharf. 10. Re-insurance. 


At the present time factor No. 8 and 
factor No. 9 are of tremendous import- 
ance. On January 14 the statement 
was made that there were 41,000 car- 
loads of freight congested at the big 
Atlantic ports. The New York “Times” 
described the situation as follows: 


Because of the shortage of ships, the coal 
situation and railroad congestion there are 40,- 
000 carloads of munitions and supplies for the 
allied nations awaiting shipment at the six 
North Atlantic ports—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, and Nor- 
folk. Of this total, 30,000 carloads are ship- 
ments for the United States, British, French, 
Russian, and Italian Governments. The 40,000 
cars do not include other thousands of cars of 
supplies which have been held back from the 
ports because of the congestion on the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard. Of the 30,000 carloads of Gov- 
ernment freight, more than half is lying en 
the ground near the ports; the rest is in cars 
and on piers and in warehouses. The 30,000 
carloads translated mean about 1,200,000 tons, 
or enough to load 240 ships, each carrying a 
cargo of 5,000 tons. - 


Since the “Times” printed that state- 
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ment there has been a great improve- 
ment, but the congestion still continues 
and, of course, is reflected in the rate. 

While, as before stated, there is a 
different method of rating fire and 
marine risks, it is also true that the 
marine underwriters “do not go it 
blind,” and have something to start on. 
A normal tramp, in first class condition, 
with engines amidship, would start at 
5 per cent.; engines aft, 54%. One of 
the great liners, worth millions, con- 
struction of the most superior nature, 
would start at about 3 per cent. 


War Rates 

A short explanation of the difference 
in war rates for open policies may be 
of interest to the agent and broker who 
is beginning to place marine business. 
The rates for sailings from January 7 
to January 13 are taken as a criterion. 
These rates follow: 


For Sailings From January 7th to January 13th 
1918, Inclusive. United States 
Ports (to and From) 
Neutral Belligerent 


United” Kingdom ois. .c..ccee 9 4 
IEDAVIS. Paisleiele cceisie'eiicsecleleicistclscssisie 12 7 
Europe Between Brest & 


Gibraltar (except Spain)..... 8 4 
Spain (Atlantic) Direct........ 4 ' 


Spain (Mediterranean) Direct. 4% 
Mediterranean not east of 

Sicily (except Spain).......- 10 6 
GEEECE reac cce its wate aieeeliven sic er 18 18 
Denmark, Norway & Sweden 

not beyond Malmo ......+.+.. 4, 5 
ATOMANPEL 9 ceeticnsseses vpanaes 7 7 
(hoklan cd.  scmeetciisiatetas ssis.<sieisiasie 5 5 
Sombie ALeiCae eats sateen kiee ie cistaielsls 1% 1% 
China, Japan, Australia, East 

of Good Hope generally via 

Sez MGGixe ct) wits sicvasvinenwees 15 15 
Wild Ge OGZ. «os ciclenicnn sins 20 20 
Via ‘Cape of Good Hope (direct) 2 2 
Via (Cape of Good Hope 

FR eee cigs nes s3\0.6 10 
Via Pacific Coast 15 15 
Via Panama Canal 1-5 15 
Ue Sarto" Wz see 1-10 1-10 
South America—West Coast... 15 1-5 


South America—East Coast, 
Brazile a cman corse niet totae oles a yy yy 


South America—River Plate 1-5 1-5 
West Indies and north coast 
of South America...........+. 1-10 


Shipments to all countries will only be. in- 
sured: “Free of British, Allied and American 
capture, seizure’ and detention.” 


Explaining the War Rate 


The first column shows neutral ves- 
sels, which, of course, are not armed, 
and which explains the fact that the 
rate is larger than for the belligerent 
or armed liner. Havre is across the 
channel and hence is a higher rate than 
for the United Kingdom. Between 
Brest and Gibraltar rate is a little low- 
er, not being up the channel. Spain 
has a low rate for direct sailing as the 
ship does not stop at a French port, 
and there is no belligerent cargo. Also, 
the Germans sink few ships bound for 
Spanish ports. Spain, by the Mediter- 
ranean, is a little more hazardous route 
than Spain by the Atlantic. Greece has 
the second highest rate on this list. 
Reasons are obvious. She’s at the full 
length of the Mediterranean, and her 
political status is very much in doubt. 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden are 
favored in the rates because of a gen- 
eral belief that the Germans think twice 
before sinking a ship for any ports of 
those countries, as she may eventually 
benefit by the cargo. Archangel is a 
hard place to reach. Holland has a low 
rate as far as European rates go for the 
same reason that Denmark and Sweden 
and Norway have. “Via Suez’ means 
trouble. This is due to the long jour- 
ney through the Suez and the oblitera- 
tion of aids to navigation, such as 
lighthouses, buoys, etc., and the known 
presence of enemy submarines. Pacific 
Coast, South Africa, Panama Canal, 
Scuth America, West Indies, etc., are 
in clover. The only danger here is 
through raiders. 


The Lure of London 


It is the ambition of every ‘young 
man in the marine insurance offices in 
New York, Philadelphia, Hartford and 
Chicago, to take a peek into the British 
marine offices, and; above all, to visit 
Lloyds. The mere sound of “Lloyds” 
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has a certain fascination for men in 
marine offices, and well that it should 
as most of the traditions of the busi- 
ness spring from its rooms. It is a fact 
that some of the brokers who have 
sprung up “over night’ in New York 
have spent a few days, a week or a 
month, and in some cases, much longer 
siudying conditions at Lloyds, and have 
returned to New York equipped with 
first hand information that has gone a 
great way in overcoming the handicap 
of their lack of experience. 


Leading the Slip 


Two of the most famous of the Lloyds 
underwriters are Martin and Janssen, 
and two of the most celebrated of the 
cutside underwriters are Mountain, of 
the British Dominions, and Jones, of 
the Commercial Union. These men are 
real “slip leaders.” In Great Britain 
there are no applications and the sys- 
tem is different than here. There they 
use slips which the underwriters. sign 
to designate how much they will carry 
on a risk. Thus, if Martin or Moun- 
tain or Jones or Janssen indicates on 
the slip that they will take £20,000 at a 
certain rate the smaller fry are apt to 
accept their judgment and regulate 
their commitments accordingly. 

Lloyds has the most remarkable and 
complete data regarding ships; those 
who own them and those who man them 
of any institution in the world, and 
these records are so accessible that a 
record of any one connected with the 
sea in any capacity is available in a 
minute or so. Thus, there is a record 
or every master, whether he has ever 
been in a wreck; and, if so, the cir- 
cumstances; how he started; when and 
how often he was promoted; all about 
his character; and whether or not he is 
considered a first-class man. There 
are, of course, complete records of the 
owners; who they are; what they are; 
what has happened to their ships, if 
anything. Naturally, there is every 
fact about every ship; where built; 
when; its experiences, if there have 
been any. The season of the year, of 
ecurse, has something to do with it; 
and the question of discharge is im- 
portant. A vessel sailing for Java, for 
instance, must unload on to lighters 
instead of at the wharf, because of 
poor harbor facilities, thus increasing 
the hazard. 

Many of the outside offices are not 
far behind Lloyds in experience and 


records as they have been in the busi-° 


ness long enough to get all the informa- 
tion of every kind that they want. 
There are some minimum rates in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, but as a matter of 
fact there is just as much divergence 
there as there is here. 
No Money in Marine 

This article should not be concluded 
without the fact being stated that com- 
panies are losing money on the marine 
business, but making it on the war risk. 
The war risk will be responsible for 
the splendid showing that some of the 
companies will make. 


\iLLOYD’S REDUCES WAR RATES 


Figures on Cargo Insurance Are Be- 
low Government’s Flat Rate— 
A British Dispatch 


(London, January 19 (by A. P.).— 
Lioyds Underwriters yesterday accept- 
ed war insurance on transatlantic car- 
gces at rates much below the flat rate 
of the British Government, according 
to the “Times.” This action probably 
is connected with the proposal to ex- 
tend the Government’s scheme, which 
in effect, the “Times” says, would make 
such insurance on cargoes in British 
ships a Government monopoly. 


Say Edgemere Loss 
Is Not a Tidal Wave 


LLOYDS WILL NOT PAY CLAIM 


An. Interesting Letter Written About 
Ocean Damage to ‘Long Island 
Home 


Some time ago the ocean at Hdge- 
mere, Long Island, a summer resort 
having a large number of concrete-built 
homes, costing between $15,000 and 
$50,000, began to rise, finally crossed 
a street and flooded some of the 
lhcuses nearest the ocean. One of the 
summer residents filed a claim with 
Lloyds claiming that his policy cov- 
ered this loss as it was “a tidal wave.” 
Lloyds refused to pay the loss, and a 
letter from Gush, Phillips, Walters & 
Williams, 3 Finbury Circus, London, 
E. C., written to Gallert & Heilborn, 
31 Liberty Street, New York, covering 
the subject, is of interest: 

Gentlemen: ‘We thank you for your 
letter, just to hand. As mentioned in 
our letter of the 29th December, 1916, 
we think that there ig a good deal to 
be said on the second point raised by 
(New York admiralty lawyers, for we 
are very doubtful if the policy could ‘be 
construed as covering more than the 
dwelling house itself. 

The answer to their ‘first point also 
presents difficulties, but we are in- 
clined to the view that damages from 
a succession of waves such as took 
place in the present case would be 
within the policy. Even if the words 
“Tidal Wave” should be held to mean 
enly one big wave caused by a dis- 
turbance of the earth’s surface, it 
seems to us that the underwriters 
weuld find it difficult to escape liabili- 
ty under the word “tornado,” for in 
the present case we understand that 
the violent wind raised a succession of 
waves, which destroyed the property. 
In our opinion the word “tornado” 
should be construed to include a storm 
such as this, but we need hardly point 
out to you that the view a court might 
take on such a point of construction 
is necessarily uncertain. 


Position of Mountain & Co. 


We have done our best to settle this 
matter in an amicable way, and the 
underwriters, Messrs. Gardner Moun- 
tain & Co., have met us in quite a 
friendly spirit, but they point out that 
they hold a strong opinion from their 
Jawyers in America, and do not see 
their way to depart from it. We 
gather that Messrs. Gardner Mountain 
& Co. were only sub-underwriters, the 
actual underwriters being some person 
cr body of persons in America for 
whom the lawyers act. if this is so 
you can understand that Messrs. Gard- 
ner Mountain. & Co. are in a difficult 
position, if they admit liability as sub- 
underwriters against the opinion of 
their principals. As you say in your 
letter, we fear there is no other al- 
ternative but to bring an action, in 
which case, of course, it would be 
best to bring an action for the full 
amount claimed, as there is always the 
chance that the Court may take the 
view that the policy covers damage 
to the ground as well as to the build- 
ing. This being so, the amount is too 
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jarge for our inferior courts, and the 
action would have to be tried in the 
High Court, which would have the 
added advantage of securing a better 
judge and a more competent jury. In 
the ordinary event, if the property was 
situated here in England, the expenses 
cf both sides, even if your clients lost, 
snould not exceed £350/400, but it is 
clear that evidence will have to be 
taken on commission in America, in- 
cluding, we presume, expert evidence 
of surveyors, etc., as to damage, and 
the cost of reinstatement. You will 
be able to judge better than ourselves 


the expense of securing such witnesses, 
but we should say that our original 
estimate of £600, if your client Jost the 
case, is a moderate one. 

There is a half-way house, that is 
to say, your clients might lose on the 
claim for damage to the ground and 
win on the issue regarding the house. 
In this case they would get the general 
costs of the action, but would have 
to pay the defendant’s costs properly 
attributable for fighting the claim for 
damage to the ground, in which case 
your client, even if he won, would be 
cut-of-pocket some £150/200. 

We have put the position as clearly 
as we can. It is an extremely difficult 
matter to advise you upon. Not only 
are the points in issue matters of con- 
siruction, which are proverbially un- 
certain, but we are not sufficiently 
aware of your client’s circumstances. 

To use a colloquial phrase, we con- 
sider that he has a “sporting chance” 
of recovering or forcing a settlement if 
he commences proceedings, but unless_ 
he is a rich man, who can afford a 
speculation of this sort, it would be 
doubtful wisdom on his part to embark 
on. litigation. 

We are, dear sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 
GUSH, PHILLIPS, WALTERS 
& WILLIAMS. 


WAR RISK LAW 


Leyland Shipping v. Norwich Fire— 
Tamplin v. Anglo-Mexican 
Petroleum Products Co. 


Questions of law on the War Risk 
policies have not figured prominently 
in reported cases in the American 
‘Courts during the past year. An Eng- 
ish case, however—Leyland Shipping 
Co. vs. Norwich Fire Insurance Society 
held that a steamer torpedoed by a 
German submarine within twenty-five 
miles of Havre, which reached Havre 


With the assistance of tugs and in ~ 


stormy weather, anchored outside the 
breakwater and after three days sank 
at her berth, was a loss excluded under 
the F. C. & S. clause. This was un- 
ccubtedly a proper finding under the 
rule of proximate cause. 

In several cases, both in America 
and England, the courts have dealt in- 
terestingly with the question of “re- 
straint of princes.” ‘The Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Massachusetts reversed 
the “Kronprinzessen Cecilie” decision 
holding that restraint of princes to re- 
lieve the shipowner under a ill of 
lading must be an actual and operative 
restraint and not merely a contingent 
one. <A similar conclusion was reached 
ir; the English Courts and it may also 
be noted that the (House of Lords 
affirmed the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in the case of F. A. Tamplin vs. 
Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Products ‘Co., 
dealing with the same subject in 4 
charter-party 


} 
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Some Interesting Marine Insurance Losses | 


The steamer ‘Sturmfels” left Cal- 
cutta in July, 1914, bound for New York 
via Colombo, with a cargo of burlaps, 
oil, rubber and other products. When 
the war was declared in August, 1914, 
the nearest neutral port was Massowah 
in Italian Somaliland. The “Sturmfels” 
took refuge there. When Italy declared 
war the steamer was seized and or- 
dered to Naples. 

In the meantime, she had rather a 


serious fire on board. She discharged 
her cargo at Naples and the Italian 
government announced its intention of 
commandeering practically everything 
on board. Energetic protests were 
made to the State Department. After 
many months’ delay the greater part 
of the cargo was loaded on two other 
steamers and brought on to New York, 
arriving in December, 1916, and Febru- 
ary, 1917, nearly two and a half years 
after it had been loaded. - 


Generosity of War Risk Underwriters 


There was no liability on the part of 
the underwriters carrying marine risk 
except for consequences of fire on board 
at Massowah. The war risk under- 
writers were also not liable because 
none of the perils enumerated in the 
war clause had actually been encount- 
ered. Notwithstanding this fact the war 
risk underwriters very liberally agreed 
to stand all direct loss in connection 
with the forwarding and transferring 
of the cargo. An interesting feature 
was that the value of most of the 
goods had increased about 50 per cent. 
during the delay, so that any loss of 
interest on the part of the cargo own- 
ers was much more than covered by 
the rise in price. 


Recover in 1917 on 1865 Loss 

The Lake steamer “Pewaubic,” carry- 
ing passengers and freight, sailed from 
Duluth in July, 1865, bound for Buffalo, 
but went ashore in Thunder Bay, Lake 
Huron, in a storm and sank quickly, 
with great loss of life. She had a large 
quantity of copper on board, and many 


_ attempts were made to recover this, 


but the depth of the water (165 feet) 
made this impossible. Last year, how- 
ever—fifty-two ‘years later—the Leavitt 
Diving Co., with newly devised appar- 
atus, succeeded in salving the greater 
vortion, if not all of this copper, and 
the underwriters who paid a total loss 
on it in 1865 have just recovered their 


_ money. 


Plans of Crooks Go Wrong 
One of the most interesting cases of 
which I have heard was a Greek ves- 
sel, which I shall call the “Solon 
Akapis.” This steamer had belonged 


_ to a highly respectable Greek firm, who 


| i 


later sold it te some people in Smyrna. 
They obtained insurance in ‘Smyrna, 
Constantinople and London for a large 
amount on a cargo of figs, opium and 
olive oil. There was no difficulty in get- 
tng insurance because the steamer was 
helieved by the underwriters to belong 
tc her former owners. 

The new owners engaged a captain 
and crew and agreed with the captain 
that the steamer should be lost between 
Smyrna and London, promising a large 
reward for this. 

The work of loading the vessel then 
began, but while this was being done 
one of the casks was broken against 
the side of the vessel and the steve- 
dores saw that it contained water in- 
stead of oil. 
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They then made an examination and 
found that the opium packages were 
really balls of clay, wrapped to re- 
semble an opium package, while the 
“figs” were various kinds of refuse. 

The stevedores immediately demand- 
ed hush money from the shipowners 
which they obtained not once but many 
times during the loading. Naturally, 
they did not hold their tongues, so 
rumors as to the nature of the cargo 
spread. However, the vessel finally 
sailed. 


After Reaching London 


The captain lost his courage and in- 
stead of wrecking his vessel in the 
Mediterranean as per orders, he turned 
up at Gibraltar safe and sound. There, 
one of the owners saw him and per- 
suaded him to continue to London but 
to lose the ship on the way. Once 
more the captain’s nerve gave out and 
the ship arrived in the Thames. 


The cargo had been consigned to a 
thoroughly respectable London firm, 
which had no knowledge of what had 
been planned and had even made heavy 
advances in money against the bills of 
lading. It became important to the 
shipowners to prevent the transaction 


being know. The captain was ordered 
to return to Smyrna. 


‘This gave rise to a great many ques- 
tions with the consignees and with the 
British customs. Finally the shipown- 
ers had to repay their advances and 
bring the boat back to Smyrna where 
the cargo was discharged and thrown 
away and the vessel was sold. Jail 
sentences followed. 


The “Natale Gallino” Case 


Another interesting case was an 
Italian bark, the “Natale Gallino,” load- 
ed with case oil from Philadelphia for 
Genoa. She encountered bad weather 
and sustained considerable damage to 
masts and rigging. She put in at Ber- 
muda for repairs. There was no cable 
communication with Bermuda then. 

The surveyors. ordered the entire 
cargo discharged, which would have in- 
volved very heavy expense and a great 
deal of damage by handling. 

The National Board of Marine Under- 
writers sent one of its best special 
officers, the late Captain William A. 
Overton, to Bermuda by return steamer, 
He found that the captain had no funds 
and no means of raising any in Ber- 
muda; that the owners would like to 


get rid of the ship. The plan was to 
discharge the cargo, have the ship con- 
demned, if possible, and abandon her 
to the hull underwriters. 


An Experiment Never Tried Before 


The companies interested in the 
cargo then decided upon an experiment 
which, as far as I know, was an im 
novation. It was arranged to buy the 
vessel as she then was with cargo on 
board. New spars, sails and rigging 
were obtained, with a new set of offi- 
cers and men. A new lot of provisions 
was shipped from New York. The 
ship was made seaworthy and Captain 
Overton took her to Genoa. He de- 
livered the cargo to its owners; col- 
lected his freight. He tried to sell the 
ship, but could not get his price for a 
time. Before he finally sold her he 
carried two other cargoes. The car- 
go was delivered sound and so the un- 
derwriters were saved from what would 
have turned out to be practically a 
total loss. 

These are only a few of hundreds of 
interesting losses that have come to my 
attention, and will throw a light on a 
few of the human interest features of 
marine insurance losses. 


Marine Insurance in Wisconsin 


By FRED. L. HOLMES, Madison 


Marine insurance in Wisconsin con- 
sists almost entirely of hull and cargo 
risks on the great inland seas of Michi- 


gan and Superior, the various crafts 
plying on the Mississippi River, and the 
automobile business within the confines 
of the State. These waters form a large 
part of the boundaries of the State, 
and they offer unusual opportunities; for 
the shipment of iron ore and farm prod- 
ucts to the eastern cities and even the 
Atlantic seaboard on the one hand, and 
lumber, flour, and farm products to the 
southern and central States on the 
other. 


Inland Commerce Increasing 


Coal and manufactured materials of 
all kinds find a ready market in Wis- 


consin, and very large quantities are 
shipped in bottoms. Milwaukee, She- 


boygan, Manitowoc, Superior, Ashland 
and Racine are fast becoming centers 
for the great upper Lake traffic, and 
ships are constantly leaving these ports 
of entry for all points on the Great 
Lakes. This inland commerce is con- 


stantly increasing. Already Manitowoc 


is fast becoming a shipbuilding place 
of importance, and, with the increase of 
hulls, owned by residents of Wisconsin, 
marine insurance is destined to become 
an important part of the business. 
Why Premiums Are not Large 
The amount of marine premiums re- 
ported in Wisconsin statements of the 
companies for Wisconsin has never been 
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large. This is no doubt due to the fact 
that the hulls have largely been owned 
by corporations and firms living outside 
f the State. It has been a custom 
among marine companies that hull in- 
surance should be allotted to the State 
having the port of entry in which the 
owners of the vessel live and the boat 
is originally registered, and no matter 
if the boat be engaged entirely in the 
coastwise trade of another State, the 
premiums received on the insurance go 
to the home State. This works an in- 
justice to Wisconsin. Insurance on car- 
goes belongs to the State having the 
port of entry from which the cargo is 
shipped. 


As the shipments into Wisconsin are 
not so large nor so important as those 
shipped out, other States are again ben- 
efitted at the expense of Wisconsin. 
This will largely account for the small- 
ness of the premiums shown in the Wis- 
consin reports, which amounted in 1916 
to only $471,280.14. This amount, how- 
ever, is an increase of $70,926.33 over 
the previous year. Stock fire companies 
of Wisconsin wrote premiums to the 
amount of $23,289.05, those of other 
States, $308,311.51, foreign fire $87,- 
721.06, and foreign marine $51,958.53. 


Local Agents Write Little 


Neither the agents nor the stock 
fire companies of Wisconsin have ever 
been strong competitors for the business, 
and the greater part of the underwriting 
of both hull and cargo insurance has 
been done in Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo. 


During 1917 reports show that the 
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first half of the year indicated an un- 
usual activity in the inland marine busi- 
ness, and the prospect was bright for 
a record-breaking season. The Govern: 
ment at Washington, however, felt the 
need of the larger boats of the Lake 
fleet and they were cut in two and 
shipped through the Welland Canal to 
the Atlantic seaboard. As soon as they 
entered the Federal service their pol- 
icies were largely cancelled and written 
by the United States Government. 

Marine policies are indemnifying pol- 
icies and the shortage of dock facilities 
and the stoppage of the building of mer- 
cantile crafts and their various parts 
and the turning of the plants over to 
the Government have caused an enor- 
mous increase in the cost of repairs and 
replacements. Some have estimated 
that the increase will approximate 175 
to 200 per cent. This cuts into the pre- 
mium income and has greatly upset the 
estimates of the underwriters. The sea- 
son, therefore, for 1917 will be an un- 
satisfactory one, unless present indica- 
tions are greatly changed. 

Automobile Business Increasing 

The automobile business written on 
marine forms of policies will no doubt 
show a large increase. The business is 
being systemized and standardized, 
and the people are being educated to 
its need. The amount of automobile 
premiums written in Wisconsin is not 
definitely known, as not all the business 
is handled by fire and marine companies. 
Our statistics in this respect are not 
quite satisfactory. However, the future 
looks bright, and with the increase of 
hulls owned by residents of Wisconsin 
and the rapid growth of the automobile 
business, we may expect Wisconsin to 
play quite an important part in this 
form of insurance. 
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policies, but not always. 


entire cargo, 


_ shipments. 
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A Short Treat 
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ise on Cargo Insurance | 
By JOSEPH A. 0’BRIEN, Mather & Co., Philadelphia | 


— 


Marine policies on cargo are valued 
policies. The value of the goods for 
all purposes of the insurance is the 
yalue named in the policy. The vaiue 
is not always expressed in currency 


—it may be “invoice” value, ‘‘market” 
yalue or it may be expressed in money. 
In the absence of any value being 
named, then the amount insured is as- 
sumed to be the value. Cargo insur- 
ances on imports and exports to and 
from foreign countries are arranged 
either under open policies or special 
insurances for each voyage. An im- 
porter usually takes out an open poli- 
ey, which is a contract between the 
insured and the insurer, in which the 
underwriter agrees to insure all the 
importations, same to be reported to 
the underwriter, and the premiums 
thereon paid when the importer re- 
ceives the necessary shipping docu- 
ments, and the importer on his part 
agrees to report to the underwriter 
all shipments received by him. These 
open policy contracts are sometimes 
made for a limited period, but more 
frequently they provide that they are 
to remain in force until cancelled by 


either party on giving the other so 


many days’ written notice. It is usual 
in such policies to fix the valuation 
at the invoice plus a certain per cent. 
(so as to cover profits), say “invoice 
and 10 per cent.” or “Invoice plus 20 
per cent.,’ etc. ‘Sometimes an arbi- 
trary rate of exchange is fixed so as 
te cover the profit, for instance, 
“Valued at invoice the pound sterling 
at $5.50,” “Valued each pound sterling 
of invoice at $5.00,” etc., etc., but what- 
ever the valuation, the premiums and 
Claims are settled on that basis. 


Export Shipments 

Export shipments by large export- 
e€rs are usually covered under open 
Some ship- 
pers prefer to negotiate insurance on 
each shipment. Usually the shipper 
Making a large shipment, perhaps an 
requires reimbursement 
at once from the consignee for the 
value of the goods; in fact, all large 
transaction are so conducted and 
financed through bankers. The ship- 
per makes a draft on the consignee, 
either at sight or for a term. The 
original invoices and bills of lading 
are attached to the draft, which 
the banker then discounts, provided 
he is protected by marine insurance. 
The shipper obtains from his un- 
derwriter a “certificate of insurance” 
covering the shipment. The certifi- 
cate makes the claim payable to the 
holder thereof, provided he produces 
the necessary documents to substan- 
tiate the ownership, and is payable at 
a designated office of the insurance 
company in the port or country to 
Which the shipment is destined. ‘The 
banker forwards these documents to 
his house at the port of destination, 
and they are surrendered to the con- 
signee on payment of the draft. If 
the shipment is lost on the voyage, 
the banker collects the claim from the 
underwriter in payment of his draft. 
in the event of claim for damage or 


general average contribution the con- 
signee applies to the settling agent 


tiamed in the certificate of insurance. 
Domestic Shipments 


The foregoing applies to foreign 
Domestic shipments are 
insured by either shipper or consignee, 


sometimes under open policies, some- 


times under special insurance for the 


‘points include marine insurance. 


voyage, and frequently, where the 
shipper has numerous small shipments 
ci nominal value, under annual or 
blanket policies. Under such annual 
policies a fixed premium is paid based 
on the estimated value of the ship- 
ments during the year and the maxi- 
mum amount at risk at any one time. 
The valuation under such policies is 
usually the invoice or the market 
value. 

Nearly all the coastwise steamship 
iines issue, upon request, an insured 
bill of lading and in many instances 
the rates of freight between certain 
Un- 
der such circumstances the carrier ef- 
fects with the regular marine insur- 
ance companies insurance protecting 
its liability under all such bills of 
lading. ; 

Many shippers and others who have 
known of claims for marine loss un- 
der insured rates being collected from 
carriers, have concluded that coast- 
wise steamship companies are obliged 
under the law to pay all claims, and 
many vexatious questions have thus 
arisen. 


There is another feature of the car- 
riers’ liability that has caused much 
controversy, especially with attorneys 
who are not familiar with admiralty 
law, and who attempt to enforce claims 
against carriers after a marine dis- 
aster on the ground of negligence. 
The writer has had many such ex- 
periences in the adjustment of losses 
where vessels have stranded. It must 
be clearly understood that if the own- 
ers of a vessel have exercised due 
diligence as to the seaworthiness of 
the ship and in the selection of the 
officers of the ship they cannot be held 
liable for errors or negligence in the 
operation and navigation of the ves- 
sel. 

Quotation, 3d section “Harter Act,” 
assed by Congress of the United 
States, ‘February, 1893: 

Sec. 3. That if the owner of any vessel 
transporting merchandise or_ property to or 
from any port in the United States of America 
shall exercise due diligence to make the said 
vessel in all respects seaworthy and properly 
manned, equipped, and supplied, neither the 
the vessel, her owner or owners, agent, or 
charterers shall become or be held responsible 
for damages or loss resulting from faults or 
errors in navigation or in the management of 
said vessel nor shall the vessel, her owner or 
owners, charterers, agent, or master be held 
liable for losses arising from dangers of the 
sea or other navigable waters, acts of God, or 
public enemies, or the inherent defect, quality, 
or vice of the thing carried, or from  in- 
sufficiency of package, or seizure under legal 
process, or for loss resulting from any act or 
omission of the shipper or owner of the goods, 
his agent or representative or from saving or 
attempting to save life or property at sea, or 
from any deviation in rendering such service. 


Total Loss 


A claim for total loss of cargo can 
be made in the event of the absolute 
total loss of vessel and cargo from 
sea perils, or of any disaster by which 
the cargo is totally destroyed. It can 
piso be claimed in a case where the 
cargo has been sold in an intermediate 
port of distress by reason of its being 
so damaged that it could not be for: 
warded to destination. There are 4 
few other conditions under which 4 
total loss on cargo can be claimed, but 
as a general rule, if the cargo is ulti 
mately carried to its port of destina- 
tion and arrives in specie, no matter 
how badly damaged, claim for total 
loss cannot be maintained. In claim: 
ing total loss from the underwriter it 
{3 necessary to produce: Certifled 
copy of ‘the Master’s protest, original 
or certified copies of. the invoices, full 


set of the bills of lading and policy 
or certificate of insurance. 
Particular Average 

Particular average on cargo is dam- 
age from sea perils to the goods in- 
sured. This may result from fire, sea 
water or by being broken or damaged 
in any way in consequence of a dis- 
aster. Particular average cannot be 
construed to mean damage by rot or 
any inherent vice in the goods them- 
selves or from being musty, mouldy, 
spotted or mildewed due to long voy- 
ages where no disaster has occurred. 

Marine policies usually contain a 
provision that a claim for particular 
average must reach a certain percent- 
age before it: becomes a claim under 
the policy. In American policies it is 
usually 5 per cent. of the shipment; 
in English policies, 3 per cent. These 
conditions are frequently modified by 
special agreement on the policy, by 
which the average is made applicable 
to a limited number of packages or 
certain divisions of the invoice; some- 
times it is made applicable to each 
case. Special terms are also frequent- 
ly made with respect to packages sub- 
ject to leakage, such as oil, molasses, 
etc., in which case provision is usu- 
ally made exempting what is termed 
“ordinary leakage” to which such 
ccmmodities are susceptible. Another 
form of particular average insurance 
is known as English conditions, and 
pays for loss or damage, no matter 
how small the percentage in the event 
of stranding, sinking, burning or colli- 
sion. The clause reads: 

Free of particular average unless the vessel 


be stranded, sunk, burnt or in collision. 
Another form known as American 


conditions is as follows: 
Free of particular average unless caused by 
stranding, sinking, burning or collision. 


“Caused By” 


To the layman there would not seem 
much difference in the above clauses, 
but in practice the words “caused by” 
have a very material bearing. Under 
the English clause, if the vessel has 
a slight collision or a stranding which 
does no material damage, it opens the 
warranty, and any claim for particu- 
‘ar average from other causes that 
has occurred on the voyage is col- 
lectible without regard to percentage. 
Under the American clause the par- 
ticular average must be caused by the 
perils mentioned in the clause: Some 
years ago-a vessel loading grain at one 
of the Atlantic ports, when just about 
completing loading, was run into by a 
zeow or railroad float and a plate 
above the water line was cracked, it 
was repaired and the vessel sailed on 
her voyage. She encountered most 
severe gales, during which she shipped 
sreat quantities of sea water, which, 
getting into the holds, caused the grain 
to swell and a most serlous damage 
resulted. The grain was insured un- 
der the “Hnglish condition” clause and 
claim was made on underwriters that 
the collision referred to opefied the war- 
fanty. This was disputed by the um 
derwriters tn the ground “the voyage 
had not tommenced,” but it -was 
éventually held that the warranty was 
6pened and the underwriters were 
obliged to settle, 

“Free of Particular Average” 

Goods perishable in their own na- 
ture underwriters rarely insure subject 
to particular average, and then only 
at largely advanced rates. Such 
good are usually insured “free of par- 
ticular average,” which means the un 


derwriters pay no claims for damage, 
énd such insurance is only against the 
risks of total loss and general average. 
The rates of insurance, also the con- 
ditions of average, vary according to 
the character of the vessel, the gsea- 
son of the year, and the particular cir- 
cumstances of the class of business 
under consideration. There is quite a 
distinction between steam and sailing 
vessels, also regular lines or “tramp” 
steamers. Usually sailing vessels tate 
the highest rates while the first class 
line steamers regularly employed be- 
tween stated ports command the low- 
est rates. 

(Claims for damages to cargo (par- 
ticular average) as applicable to fluc- 
tuations in market values are often un- 
satisfactory to the claimant, owing to 
the conditions not being understood, 
but if the following illustrations are 
carefully studied it will be seen the 
conditions are not only fair and equita- 
ble, but in fact could not be recon- 
ciled in any other way. 


Determining the Claim 

(Remembering that we are dealing 
with a valued policy and the value 
ior all purposes of the insurance be- 
ing fixed, the only way in which tha 
cjaim can be determined is to first 
ascertain the percentage of deprecia- 
tion by reason of the disaster, and 
then apply that percentage to the in- 
sured value. 

We will assume that during a long 
voyage the market value has largely 
advanced and the goods are worth 
much more than the insured value had 
they arrived in sound condition: 
Example: 


Tnstivediavalie. cvsk.ann «ene teles'cw’s hos. $10,000.00 
Market value 15,000.00 


.Goods sold at auction to deterntine deprecia- 
tion realize gross proceeds of $7,500.00. 


MAP CES VAIIC o cutals Vabassniaes's oe cee eins $15,000.00 
Olds Lore eu aechieses vices culls eaciceseie eas 7,500.00 
Manneeia Honus eerste: sales esas dese $7,500.00 


Equal to 50 per cent. depreciation. 

(Claim—50 per cent. of insured value of $10,- 
000.00=$5,000.00, 

We now take for illustration the 
same example where the market has 
fallen off and the goods on arrival if 
sound are worth only $7,500. 


subniule dns totlniscls sles east $10,000.00 
7,500.00 


Insured value 
Market value 


Goods sold at auction realize gross proceeds 


of $3,750.00. 

Market values sncdcseccecdccaresievecis $7,500.00 
SL uetOL ION ciasictateaicl oie iano’ sui geesiseieaa 3,750.00 
(Depreciation ....cccsccesseccccencceee $3,750.00 


Equal to 50 per cent. depreciation. 

(Claim—50 per cent. of insured value of $10,- 
000.00=$5,000.00. 

It will be seen from the above that 
it would have been unfair to the claim- 
ant in the first instance to have tak- 
en the position that since the goods 
tealized $7,500 at auction that the un- 
derwriter should only pay the differ- 
ence between that sum and the in- 
sured value of $10,000 (or $2,500). It 
would be equivalent to the underwrit- 
er taking 50 per cent. of the profit on 
{he shipment when he did not insure 
4na@ had no interest in the profit. 

It would be equally unfair to ask the 
underwriter in thé second instance to 
share 50 per cent. of the loss of profit 
in which be had no interest. In both 
examples it will be noted the under- 
writer sustains exactly the same loss 
_viz., 50 per cent. of the insured value, 


Must Consider Duty 


Duties on imports must be considered 
in insuring import shipments. In the 
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event of total loss duties need not be 
considered, nor in the case of general 
average, but they affect the’ value of 
the goods in the adjustment of par- 
ticular average, since the Government 
requires payment of the full duty, 
whether the goods are damaged or not, 
therefore, in order to be fully protect- 
ed against particular average claims, 
it is necessary to insure the duty. The 
rate of premium on duty is much less 
than the rate on the goods since the 
underwriter only insures against par- 
ticular average, as there can be no 
total loss or general average claims on 
duty. 


Example: Under policy snsuring invoice, 
plus 10 per cent., including duty: 

TNVGice | cacececcsccaveecsecvesas $10,000.00 

Plus 10 per cent......sceccccses 1,000.00 

UDUtTY.  cocccccvccercccccorcce eeeee 3,000.00 

Total insured value........c+- $14,000.00 

Adjustment: 

Market value c.cccsscoccececess $13,000.00 

Value in damaged condition.. 6,750.00 

Depreciation | scveckisiesissiiciee sss $6,750.00=50% 

‘Claim—50 per cent. of insured value of $14,- 
000.00=$7,000.00. 

Example: On same shipment with duties not 
insured: 

UNVOICE: Vecccadscsecioses Meet esies $10,000.00 

Plus 10 per cent....... aopedcann 1,000.00 

Total insured value.......... $11,000.00 

Adjustment: 

Market) vale \Vicnessccccinscees 13,500.00 

Value in damaged condition... 6,750.00 

IDEPreciatiONn eeclacssscecseocne 6,750.00=50% 


Claim—50 per cent. of insured value of $11,- 
000.00=$5,500.00. 

Goods shipped “on deck” are not in- 
sured unless by special agreement. 
The ordinary marine policy covers 
culy “under deck.” (Rates of insurance 
“on deck” are much higher than “un- 
der deck,’ and as a rule cover only 
the risks of “Total Loss,” “Jettison” 
and “Washing overboard.” Insurance 
on goods shipped on deck usually con- 
tains the following warranty: 

Free from claim occasioned by wet, leakage, 
breakage or exposure on deck. 

Deck structures, shelter decks, etc., 
are all considered as “on deck.” 

Under deck is construed to be that 
portion built into the “framing” of the 
ship. 


An Expert’s View 
(Continued from page 3) 


give conflicting statements. about the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Has it 
been decided whether the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, will insure in private 
companies? 

A. The present government policy is 
that where the vessels are owned and op- 
erated, even though under requisition, the 
marine insurance is taken care of by their 
owners. However, vessels taken by the 
army on the bare boat basis and by the 
navy, which includes ships taken for 
transport or auxiliary purposes, are at the 
risk of the Government. 


Vessels owned by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation are not being insured and 
the possibility is that these vessels will 
not be insured because it has not been the 
habit to insure government-owned prop- 
erty. The underwriters will get practi- 
cally none of the new tonnage being built 
until the war is over. Whereas in the past 
underwriters im taking a fleet as vessels 
got older had the benefit of replacement 
by new vessels this will not be the case 
during the balance of the war. 


5. In your opinion will marine insur- 
ance expand rather than contract after the 
war? Will not there be a great merchant 
marine, for instance, that will need ma- 
rine imsurance ? 

A. Fifty per cent. of the premiums. arz 
now war premiums which will be entirely 
eliminated within six months after the 
war. The value of all vessels will prob- 
ably recede, but that will be a gradual 
process. 

6. How in your opinion will the busi- 
ness be readjusted after the war? 

A. You will have to see someone who is 
a better prophet than I am before that 
question can be intelligently and satis- 
factorily answered. 
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A Broker’s View of Brokers 


By C. P. STEWART, President of Frank B. Hall & Co. 


= 


The relations between marine bro- 
kerg furnish a subject about which I 
have always held a very well defined 
opinion. Before the war the marine 
business was small and that were not 
more than half a dozen firms in New 
York doing enough to be really con- 
sidered important. The relations of 
these firms with each other were not 
unfriendly, but. there was no exchange 
of ideas, and the keenest sort of ri- 
valry, not to say jealousy, really exist- 
ed. The great increase in the volume 
of business has done away, to quite a 
large extent, with the feelings of dis- 
like which had existed, and the posi- 
tion is now more like in the London 
market, where each of the large firms 
has a good word to say for the other, 
and is willing to extend a helping hand 
now and then. 


The Influx of New Men 


One difficulty that exists here now 
is, of course, the number of small 
brokerage firms, who are, to speak 
frankly, not on a solid foundation of 
knowledge of the business, and do not 
possess the feeling of responsibility 
{towards their clients which the larger 
houses do. The very large commis- 
sions to be earned in the war risk end 
of the business have made it possible 
for men with practically no knowledge 
whatever of marine insurance, to open 
up offices and call themselves brokers 
and proceed to make as much money 
as they possibly could; no doubt, not 
really intending to stay in the bust- 
ness after the war was over and busi- 
ness had settled back to a substan- 
tial basis again. 

There are certain well-defined ethics 
in the brokerage business, as in any 
other business, and one of the prac- 
tices which is frowned upon is that of 
making differentials, or charging the 
assured more than the broker pays the 
underwriter. This is justified by the 
broker calling himself a trader or deal- 
er in marine and war risk insurance, 
and saying that he buys a line from 
the underwriter and sells it at what- 
ever price he can get. This might be 
true if the broker bought space in the 
marine insurance market as an export 
house might buy tonnage space from 
a steamship company and pay for it, 
intending to ship goods on the particu- 
lar steamer they had booked space in 
yut the insurance broker does not do 
this. He holds'the market against all 
comers, and if he is unable to sell the 
line he has bound, he then goes back 
to the underwriter and asks to have 
it marked off on the ground that the 
shipment his client was to make was 
shut out. This practice is also, un- 
fortunately, very largely indulged in 
by forwarding houses, and TI have 
heard the statement made that cer- 
tain large forwarding houses make 
more money through differentials in 
marine and war risk insurance rates 


than they do out of most of the rest 
of their business. 


The Tricky Broker 


Of course, in London, the Stamp 
Act, requiring a revenue stamp to be 
placed on each policy and also requir- 
ing policies to be issued for every 
risk written, with the premiums or 
consideration for the insurance stated 
in the policy, makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make differentials. In 
this market certificates that do not 
show the rate or premium are issued, 
and it is largely this fact that the dis- 
honest broker—for, in my opinion, a 
broker who makes differentials is noth- 
ing more or less than dishonest— 
takes advantage of. With the tricky 
broker, of course, the large and sub- 
stantial houses can have no relations, 
nor do they desire to compete with 
them or place themselves in any way 
cn the same plane. It is unfortunately 
true that many of the insuring public 
da not take any care to investigate 
the standing of a brokerage house, but 
merely look at the rate, or listen to 
the siren tales, or believe the enticing 
letters of men who really do not be- 
long in the marine insurance business, 
and are only in it because it appears 
to be an easy way of making money. 


‘What a Competent Broker Must Know 


A marine insurance broker should 
and eventually will! have to be a man 
who knows something of shipbuilding, 
operating ships, freight rates and the 
export and import businesses, in order 
to be able to advise his clients as 
to the best way in which to protect 
themselves. In addition to this, of 
course, he must have a wide knowl- 
eage of the marine insurance markets 
both here and abroad, of the security 
of insurance companies, and the na- 
ture of the contract he is obtaining. 
Without this knowledge he cannot hope 
to secure and retain the respect of 
his competitors, and, it is to be hoped, 
friends in the same business. I have 
little doubt that if all of the men 
calling themselves marine insurance 
prokers in New York were to submit 
to an examination as to what they 
knew of the contracts, involving fre- 
auently millions of dollars, to say noth- 
ing of the incidental knowledge which 
is necessary, more than fifty per cent. 
would be found not only ignorant, but 
ridiculously so. 


Marine Insurance Exchange 


Not long ago I suggested the forma- 
tion of a marine insurance exchange, 
to which all of the marine underwriters 
were to be asked to go or send repre- 
sentatives to between the hours of say 
10 and 4. The saving in time would 
have been tremendous, and everyone 
seemed to recognize the desirability of 
the plan, which, of course, was not an 
criginal one, but was one which T was 
at that time in a position to make pos- 
sible. One of the large ‘brokerage 
houses, however, opposed it on the 
ground that it would place the small- 
er brokers in the same class with the 
larger ones who had spent thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands, in building 
tueir organizations to give efficient 
service. I do not think that it would 
have had that effect, and that the con- 
trol, which could have been exercised 
by the responsible underwriters and 
brokers, would have enabled them to 
eliminate the undesirable element to 
a very large extent. Perhaps during 


the next ten years when the “Arabian 
Nights” of the shipping and marine in- 
surance businesses have faded into 
the cold, grey dawn of after the war 
re-organization, the reduction in ex- 


pense and saving in time may seem ~ 


more desirable. It seems to be thought 
on all sides that there is to be a large 
export business here after the war, but 
the. United States is not going te keep 
its business in years to come if we 
do not adopt economical methods. 


A- Tribute to Mr. Winter 


New York University, in fathering 
a series of lectures given by Mr. Win- 
ter, of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, is, I think, doing a very good 
work. ‘They will teach the brokers 
who are attending to respect their eall- 
ing and each other, and help them to 
realize that the marine insurance bro- 
kerage business is one requiring years 
of special training, and not simply a 
means of getting money easily by en- 
tertaining officials of large corporations 
with property to insure. ‘ 


THE (ROYAL ‘EXCHANGE — 


How Company Got Its Name—Charters 
of Years 1564, 1710, 1717 
and 1720 


In 1564 Queen Elizabeth granted two 
charters giving license to search for 
minerals in “The Mines Royal’ and 
“The Mineral and Battery Works.” In 
1710 these societies amalgamated under 
the name of “The Court of Assistants 
of the Mines Royal, Mineral and Battery 
Works.” In 1717 these charters were 
purchased by the Mercers’ Hall Marine 


Company which carried on marine un- 
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derwriting until 1720 when, on receiy- — 


ing a royal charter from His Majesty 
King George I, it changed its name to 
the Royal Exchange. 


LLOYD’S NEW CHAIRMAN — 
At a preliminary meeting of the com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s for 1918, Mr. Charles 


Irving de Rougemont was elected chair- 


man of Lloyd’s, and Mr. Cecil Charles 


Blogg deputy-chairman for the ensuing 


year. 


Mr. de Rougemont became an under- — 


writing member of Lloyd’s in 1885, and 
was elected deputy-chairman a year ago. 
Mr. Blogg became an underwriting mem- 
ber in 1889. 


Sir Raymond Beck, who now retires 
from the chairmanship, has been con- 
tinually in office for the last eight years. 


He was chairman of Lloyd’s in 1910 and 


1911, was then deputy-chairman for 
three years, and has again been chair- 
man since the beginning of 1915. He 
became an underwriting member in 
1888, and was first elected to the com- 
mittee in 1905. 


AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 


One of our members recently ad 
dressed an inquiry to the Government 


Aircraft Office on the following lines:— 


If an aeroplane came down in a field of 


growing crops, and crops were further 
damaged by spectators trampling over 
the other fields, would the damage, 
caused indirectly by aerial craft, be cov- 
ered by the Government policy? 
this inquiry the War Risks Office re- 
plied in the negative—Journal of the 
Cit, BS &rAs 
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New York Insurance Legislation of 1917 in Relation to Marine | 
Insurance and Some Departmental and Attorney General Rulings { 


———————— 


Laws of 1917, ch. 294, amended sec- 
tion 150 of the insurance law by pro- 
viding that a stock marine insurance 
cempany incorporated under the section 
having a paid in cash capital of $400, 
000 may, by taking the proceedings re- 
quired by section 52, amend its charter 
so as to assume all the powers of a 
fire company organized under section 
110. ; 

The amendment removes a discrimi- 
nation against domestic marine com- 
panies by giving them the same rights 
as are now possessed by foreign 
marine companies to do a fire business. 
The bill became a law May 1, 1917, and 
went into effect immediately. 


Mutual Marine Insurance : 


Laws of 1917, ch. 4, added new sec- 
tions 162 to 168 to the insurance law, 
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providing that ten or more persons may 
organize protection and indemnity mu- 
tual marine insurance corporations on 
the mutual assessment plan to insure 
against liability for loss or damage 
resulting from personal injury to any 
person; loss or damage to cargo or 
damage to other vessels or craft; loss 
by reason of general average Ssacri- 
fices; against expense incident to 
quarantine detention; expense in re- 
sisting claims or defending loss suits; 
against loss incident to ownership, op- 
eration and chartering of vessels, in- 
cluding legal expenses, but no such 
corporation to insure hull, machinery, 
freight moneys or disbursement of any 
vessel or cargo, etc., and no business 
to be transacted until the proposed 
corporation has twenty members with 
two hundred vessels of aggregate ton- 
nage of not less than $500,000 nor until 
a sum equivalent to twenty cents per 
ton on the aggregate tonnage has been 
paid in and setting forth the procedure. 

The purpose of this amendment was 
to afford to the American Merchant 
Marine facilities for obtaining protec- 
tion and indemnity insurance which 
they are now compelled to seek abroad. 
The measure became a law February 
14, 1917, and went into effect immedi- 
ately. 


Attorney General’s Opinion, April 
6, 1916 


“I have given careful attention to 
the question of the right of the 
Insurance Company to commence busi- 
ness upon the subscription agreements 


entered into with the members. | {f 
have been reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that the company has not 
complied with section 152 of the in- 
surance law, which as you know pro- 
vides in part as follows: 


“nor shall any such corporation 
formed for the purpose of doing 
business on the plan of mutual in- 
surance, commence business if lo- 
cated in the County of New York, 
or County of Kings, until agree- 
ments have been entered into for 
insurance with at least one hun- 
dred applicants, the premiums on 
which shall amount to at least three 
hundred thousand dollars, and 
notes have been received in ad- 
vance for the premiums on such 
risks, payable at the end of or 
within twelve months from the 
date thereof, which notes shall be 
considered as a part of its capital, 
and shall be known as capital 
stock notes and shall be valid, 
negotiable and collectible for the 
purpose of paying any losses which 
may occur or otherwise. 

“No such mutual insurance cor- 
poration shall in any other county 
of the State commence business un- 
til such agreements have been en- 
tered jnto, the premiums on which 
shall amount to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars and notes received 
therefor, which notes shall be pay- 
able and shall be liable for and 
used aS above specified. 


“By the application agreement of the 
the subscriber does 
not agree to take insurance upon any 
specific automobile or automobiles, nor 
is the kind of insurance he will take 
agreed upon. By section 150 of the 
insurance law, insurance upon auto- 
mobiles may be of various kinds, fire, 
explosion, transportation, collision, in- 
demnity, burglary, theft, etc. 

“T believe that the insurance law con- 
templated that subscribers should be 
applicants for a specific policy or pol- 
icies of insurance-upon property spe- 
cifically named in the agreement, so 
that the company will not only have 
capital enough to justify its entering 
upon the business of insurance but 
also on actual business of insurance 
with precisely known ‘risks.’ 

“Furthermore, by paragraph (4) of 
the subscription conditions: 

“Any subscriber hereto may dis- 
charge his obligation by taking in- 
surance in his own name or by 
taking insurance partly or wholly 
in the names and for the account 
of other satisfactory solvent appli- 
cants for insurance, whose risks 
shall be approved by said new cor- 
poration when organized and be 
acceptable to it. The total of the 
premiums therefor when paid to 
be applicable to the payment of 
_the note so to be given by the 
subscriber. 


“This provision also in my opinion 
violates section 152 of the insurance 
law. The subscription agreement must 
under the statute amount to something 
more than an underwriting agreement 
to furnish so much capital to or acy 
quire so much business for the com- 
pany. 

“When section 150 of the insurance 
law, containing the provisions for the 
incorporation of marine insurance 
companies, was drafted, it did not pro- 
vide that such corporations might do 
automobile insurance business. That 
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power was inserted later, and no doubt 
was placed there to extend the field of 
operation of already organized marine 
insurance companies. A $1,000 pre- 
mium upon specific marine or trans- 
portation risks would be a reasonable 
agreement for any one subscriber to 
make. When applied to automobile 
insurance risks it appears unneces- 
sarily excessive for one subscriber, 
and yet we cannot for that reason 
avoid the plain language of the statute 
by allowing subscribers to mutual au- 
tomobile insurance companies, to offset 
the provisions. of the statute by agree- 
ing to take insurance upon property 
which they do not own and have not 
brought forward for insurance. 


“T have no doubt of the good faith of 
the organizers of this company. I can- 
not, however, convince myself that they 
have appreciated fully the precise char- 
acter of the obligations which they 
have assumed. It is my opinion that 
the signers of the notes have not real- 
ized that they will be required to pay 
into the treasury, at the maturity of 
the notes, the full amount thereof in 
cash, less whatever each may have 
previously paid as a premium upon a 
policy of insurance. ‘They should real- 
ize this fact. Even if they do realize 
this fact, it would not alter my opinion 
above expressed that this company 
cannot be licensed to do business un- 
der the plan selected for the purpose. 


“EH. E. WOODBURY, 
“Attorney General.” 


Department Rulings 
Ruling of Sept. 20, 1916 


“You inquire whether vessels leaving 
New York for Portland, or for points 
in New Jersey and Virginia, could be 
classified as coming within the scope 
of inland marine insurance and such 
risks be accepted by, your company, 
which is authorized to transact only 
on inland marine business. I assume 
that the voyages in question would 
necessarily take the vessels outside the 
so-called three mile limit. The depart- 
ment has heretofore held the three 
mile limit defines the boundary which, 
for insurance purposes, separates ‘in- 
land navigation’ from ‘ocean marine’ 
insurance. Probably in this connection 
the decision in the United States -‘Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in the case of 
Fulton vs. Insurance Company of North 
America, 136 Fed. Rep., 182, would be 
instructive. In that case the policy 
contained the following warranty: 


“Warranted confined to the in- 
land waters of New Jersey, New 
York and Long Island. 


“The loss occurred inside the three 
mile limit. The court referred to the 
United States Statute (U. S. Comp. St. 
1901, p. 2900) which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to designate 
and define the lines dividing the high 
sea from rivers, harbors and inland 
waters. Concededly the loss occurred 
inside such ‘statutory boundary,’ and 
also inside a ‘natural boundary,’ con- 
sisting of a line drawn from the ex- 
tremity of Sandy Hook to the nearest 
Point on Rockaway Beach. The court 
held that the loss was covered by the 
policy. ; 

‘TI am inclined to think that the 
words ‘inland waters’ in the warranty 
in question are fairly equivalent to the 
words ‘inland navigation’ in the statute, 
and I shall, therefore, advise that ‘you 
have no power under your charter 
limited to inland marine insurance, to 


ecver risks of navigation occurring out- 
side the statutory three mile limit.” 


Broker’s License 
Ruling of Aug. 8, 1916 


“This replies to your letter of Au- 
gust 7th in which you inquire whether 
it is necessary for your firm to hold 
a license in order to receive commis- 
sions on insurance placed by you with 
a general agent and broker for a for- 
eign insurance company writing marine 
business in this State. I understand 
that you act in the transaction in ques- 
tion as a broker, and that the insurance 
referred to is ‘strictly insurance’ upon 
or in connection with marine or trans- 
portation risks or hazards. 


“Section 143 of the insurance law, 
which requires that brokers obtain a 
certificate of authority from this de- 
partment, specially exempts transac- 
tions in marine insurance, by the follow- 
ing language of the next to the last 
paragraph: 

“This section shall not apply to 

* * * any contract of insurance 

upon or in connection with marine 

or transportation risks or hazards. 


“In the absence of any statutory pro- 
visions relating to this subject, such as 
those contained in section 143, the mat- 
ter of broker’s commissions would be 
entirely open to agreement between the 
parties. Section 143 has placed certain 
restrictions upon brokers acting in 
certain lines of insurance and requires 
such brokers to obtain a certificate 
from this department. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, aS insurance upon marine or 
transportation risks or hazards is spe- 
cifically exempted, I would advise you 
that, in so far as the transactions in 
question are of this character, no cer- 
tificate of authority is necessary and 
the subject of commissions is entirely 
open to such agreements as you may 
have with the agent or broker with 
whom you deal.” 


License Fees 


Department Ruling of Aug. 14, 1916 
“Replying to ‘your favor of the 11th, 
agents representing foreign marine in- 
surance companies of other States and 
countries are required to have certifi- 
cates of authority under section 50 of 
the insurance law, except when the 
agent is designated by the marine com- 
pany to write automobile insurance in 
cennection with marine risks. Such 
agent received a certificate under sec- 
tion 142 and being so licensed no 
certificate is issued under section 50. 
“If the company is a company of 
another State, in making a charge for 
a certificate of authority, we would be 
governed by our reciprocal law, that is, 
we would charge the same fee which 
would be charged of a like New York 
company operating in the other State. 
If no fee was charged a New York com- 
pany we would charge no license fee. 
“Agents representing foreign com- 
panies of other countries—marine—are 
licensed under section 50 as qualified 
in the first paragraph of this letter; 
those representing a fire company un- 
der section 142. No fee is charged for 
such agents’ licenses.” 
Opinion on Tax 
Department Ruling of March 10, 1916 
“Inasmuch as your certificate of au- 
thority to transact business in this 
state authorizes 'you to carry on the 
business specified in section 110 of the 
insurance law of the State of New York 
and inasmuch as you are not author- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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The Growing Importance of I 
By C. A. SIEBOLD, Jones & Whitlock, New York 


i} 
| 


The importance of transit insurance 


is now greater than ever. Our shrewd 
business men do not have to be awak- 
ened to the protection it affords, having 
earried it for years, enabling them to 
sell their wares f. o. b. destination and 
giving them a decided advantage over 
their competitors not carrying similar 
policies. Transit policy covers merchan- 
dise shipped while in custody of com- 
mon carrier and licensed public truck- 
men against losses by fire, lightning, 
cyclone, tornado, flood, theft, collision, 
derailment, and all risks and perils of 
transportation. 


Fixing the Premium 


Discussion among many underwriters 
of transportation insurance is rife to- 
day, and many have become thoroughly 
alarmed at what appears to be a serious 
problem in dealing with this class of 
insurance. As underwriters of many 
years’ experience in successfully hand- 
ling transportation insurance, we pro- 
pose to deal with this subject by sep- 
arating it into two branches; first, the 
question of fixing the premium, and sec- 
endly, the question of recovery after 
the loss has occurred. 

In dealing with the former, many ele- 
ments enter into the method of fixing 
the premium, which can only be deter- 
mined by long years of experience in- 
yolving practically every commodity 
that is insurable under transportation 
pelicies and the losses accruing there- 
under which can be reasonably antici- 
pated. 

An Intelligent Basis 


Of course, it would be unwise as well 
as unprofitable to sell transit insurance 
without some intelligent basis upon 
-which to establish the rate to cover 
such risks, but no hard and fast rule 
can be followed in attempting to arrive 
| at what may or may not be the proper 
rate, and in our opinion, no transit busi- 
mess accepted on what appears to be a 
good premium, for the risks assumed, 
can be made profitable without having 
an insight into the various elements en- 
| tering into the writing of this form of 

insurance. To write transit insurance 

indiscriminately, on the assumption that 

the premium appears remunerative, may 

result in serious loss. On the other 
“hand, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 

say with any degree of certainty, when 
such business is offered just what would 
be the proper premium to cover without 
| some experience in handling transit in- 
| surance generally. 


Congestion of Merchandise 


_ Much has been said about the danger 
confronting underwriters of transit in- 
“surance on account of the condition pre- 
vailing at present. The great conges- 
tion of merchandise en route and at 
|terminals and warehouses incidental to 
| ieee: the relation of the shippers and 
the railroads which exists now, and the 
(Conditions existing before the Govern- 
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ment took over the control of railroads, 
all tend to create confusion, 

Even under these conditions, and it 
must be assumed they are conditions 
which were not anticipated, it is still 
possible to write transit insurance prof- 
itably, because the chances of recovery 
are not uncertain even under the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation; as we know by 
practical experience, and we are satis- 
fied that transportation insurance will 
continue to be written. We venture to 
say it will be more desired by shippers 
than ever before, as a result of the un- 
certainty which is bound to arise in 
their minds either through incorrect in- 
formation received by them, or because 
of their own construction of the procla- 
mation. 

The Railroad Situation 

It is apparent that the Government 
has taken over the operation of rail- 
roads, and its purpose in doing so is 
to facilitate the movement primarily of 
freight, but until Government owner- 
ship becomes a reality, we cannot con- 
ceive how there can be any interference 
on the part of the Government with re- 
spect to the relations between shipper 
and carrier; even though the Govern- 
ment has undertaken to guarantee to 


the railroads a net income equal to the 
average net income earned by the rail- 
roads based upon a period of three 
years. It is doubtful whether under 
the proclamation the Director General 
would, even if he could, undertake to 
issue any special orders which would 
have the effect of defeating a shipper’s 
rights to collect for losses actually sus- 
tained. It can only be assumed that the 
Director General in his wisdom will 
deal in a fair and reasonable Way so 
far as shippers’ rights are concerned. 
The right of the shipper to recover from 
the carrier such damages as he may 
sustain cannot be lawfully taken from 
him. Even should Government owner- 
ship of the railroads eventually become 
a fact, some proper protection would 
necessarily have to be made for the pro- 
tection of the shipper, since even the 
Government itself could not deprive him 
of his property, without just compensa- 
tion. 
The Question of Recoveries 

Now, with respect to the question of 
recoveries, the salvage account is a very 
important one, and the probabilities of 
a good salvage account depend largely 
upon the efficiency of the channel 
through which the recoveries are made. 


With a properly organized bureau, the 
recovery account should result in mini- 


mizing losses. Recoveries of course 
should depend upon many conditions; 
first, upon the liability of the carrier, 
secondly, upon the ability of the carriers 
to pay, and thirdly, the means used to 
make the recovery; all of which are 
accomplished only by an intimate knowl- 
edge of the conditions under which 
transportation insurance is written. The 
nature of the loss has an important 
bearing upon the recovery, but it is 
presumed that. the underwriter has a 
knowledge of the nature of the losses 
to be anticipated when writing trans- 
portation insurance. These are condi- 
tions which it is difficult to explain and 
can only be obtained by actual expe- 
rience in handling this form of insur- 
ance, particularly in view of the fact 
that the importance and desirability of 
transportation insurance still 
known generally. 


Fine Field for Brokers 
In conclusion, we believe that no bet- 
ter time than the present could be se- 
lected for the distribution of propaganda 
among the brokers through the country 
to develop the sale of inland transporta- 
tion insurance. 


is un- 


NEW YEAR’S HONORS 


How British Underwriters Fared—E. 
M. Mountain a Knight—Lord 
Furness a Viscount 


The insurance men who figured in the 
list of New Year’s Honors follow with 
their titles: 


Viscount. 

Lord Furness (director of the EHco- 
nomic). 
Privy Councilor. 

Sir Henry Craik, K. C. B., M. P., (di- 
rector of Scottish Widows). 


Baronets. 

Sir H. Dalziel, M. P. (director of Brit- 
ish Widows). 

A. H. Dixon (director of Bolton Cot- 
ton Trade and Westminster Fire). 


Sir Francis Lowe, M. P. (director of 
National Benefit and the Regal). 

J. Stewart-Clark, J. P., D. L., (director 
Legal and United Provident). 


Knights. 

Edmund Browne (director of British 
Legal and United Provident-. 

E. M. Mountain (chairman, Eagle, 
Star and British Dominions). 

R. R. Simpson (director, United Free 
Church of Scotland Fire Office). 


H. Kingsley Wood (the well-known 
solicitor to many industrial offices). 


NOT AT FORMER ADDRESS 


The American Society for Fire Pre- 
vention, which was located at 233 
Broadway, New York, has removed 
from there without leaving any ad- 
dress. A representative calls at in- 
tervals for letters. 


DISCUSSES JERSEY LOSSES 
Article by William S. Naulty in Sunday 
“Call,” Newark—War 
Conditions 


William S. Naulty, president of the 
Underwriters’ Protective Association of 


Newark, and vice-president of Jos. M. 


Byrne & Co., Newark, had an interest- 
ing article about fires and losses in 
the Newark Sunday “Call.” Two para- 
graphs of his article follow: 

“As a result of the high pressure 
under which many factories are operat- 
ing, due to war conditions, an over- 
crowding has resulted and a lack of 
general safeguarding is manifest that 
niakes us feel that this year will not 
sbow such favorable local results. 

“The fire insurance business for 1917 
in the entire United States has been 
unprofitable, the losses being $267,000,- 
000, as against $231,000,000 for 1916, 
and $182,000,000 for 1915. While New- 
ark has been free of large fires in the 
last 'year, the State of New Jersey has 
not been so fortunate and it is certain 
that the losses have greatly exceeded 
the premiums. Last January alone 
there was a property loss in New 
Jersey, as a result of two fires only, of 
$13,500,000.” 


TRANSFERRED TO NEW YORK 

Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 19.—After hav- 
ing been located in Rochester since 
1872 the Rochester underwriting agency 
for the Greater American Insurance 
Company has announced its removal to 
New York City on May 1. All of the 
business now transacted here will be 
moved to New York. The Company 
fermerly was known as the German- 
American Insurance ‘Company but 
changed its name on the outbreak of 
the present war. 


NEW HERKIMER AGENCY 


Bradley, Perry & Bradley, have opened 
offices in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, Herkimer, N. Y., to do a general 
insurance business. The firm members 
are Edward J. Bradley of the Fairchild 
Shoe Company; Ralph Perry, an or- 
chestra conductor, and John J. Bradley, 
now in the insurance and real estate 
line in Utica. He will continue his 
Utica enterprise, giving part of his time 
to the Herkimer offices. 


LAW’S STATE CHART 


Harrison Law, of Nutley, N. J., has 
issued his State Chart for 1918, placing 
before the underwriters a list of the 
companies that are regularly admitted 
to the various States. The chart is 
compiled from data secured direct from 
the companies. Interesting information 
about annual and tax statements are 
also given. 


New York Rulings 
(Continued from page 11) 


ized to carry on the business of marine 
insurance specified in section 150 of 
such insurance law, it is my opinion 
that the tax tendered by you is not 
collectible by this department. Sec- 
tion 34 of our insurance law prescribes 
a tax for effecting ‘insurance against 
marine risks.’ The risks for which 
your tax is tendered are stated to be 
automobile. risks, which you are au- 
thorized to write by virtue of section 
110. Although similar risks may be 
written by marine companies under 
section 150, section 34 has been con- 
strued to relate only to those risks 
when written by companies authorized 
to dO a marine business and when ac- 
tually written in the marine department 
of such companies as are authorized to 
do both a fire and marine business.” 
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Rules and Practices of the Association of Average 


Adjusters of the U. S. 


————— 


It is said of the Association of Aver- 
age Adjusters of the United States that 
its rules and practice are accepted by 
the courts as the basis for decisions, and 
in this the association occupies a unique 
and important position. 

This association is forty years old and 
includes in its membership the repre- 
sentative average adjusters and some 
of the most prominent underwriters and 
brokers in America. W. Harvell La 
Boyteaux is chairman; Henry Pegram 
is secretary; and the executive commit- 
tee consists of William N. Davey, chair- 
man; Edgerton Parsons and Walter D. 
Despard. 

The rules and practice of the associa- 
tion follow: 


ie 


Compensation and Expenses of Master 
Adopted February 17, 1885. 

Where the voyage is broken up by 
reason of shipwreck or condemnation 
of the ship at a place short of the port 
of destination, the master shall be en- 
titled to compensation from the general 
interests for the time necessarily oc- 
cupied by him in transacting the busi- 
ness growing out of the disaster until 


his departure thence for the home port 


with the proceeds, general accounts and 
youchers. 

He shall also be entitled to a reason- 
able indemnification for his necessary 
expenses and services in returning to 
the home port when needed or required, 
by the peculiar circumstances of the 
ease, to justify his acts at the place of 
disaster, or to give information, not 
otherwise afforded, to finally adjust and 
apportion the average charges to be paid 
by the general or special interests for 
whom such services are performed, to be 
determined by the nature of the case. 

These rules shall apply whether the 
vessel be in ballast or with cargo. 


ii 
Interest on Allowances in General 
Average 
Adopted April 21, 1885. 


Where allowances, sacrifices or ex- 
penditures are charged or made good 


_ in general average, interest shall be al- 


lowed thereon at the legal rate prevail- 
ing at the place of adjustment. 


III. 


Deck Load Jettison 
Adopted October 9, 1894. 

Where a cargo consisting of one kind 
of goods is, in accordance with a cus- 
tom of trade, carried on and under deck, 
that portion of the cargo loaded on 
deck shall be subject to the same rules 
of adjustment in case of jettison and ex- 
Penses incurred, as if the same were 


laden under deck. 


IV. 


Loss of Freight on Cargo Sacrificed 
Adopted January 16, 1900. 
Rescinded October 9, 1913; rescission to 
take effect December 9, 1913. 

When loss of freight on cargo sacri- 
ficed is allowed in general average, the 
allowance shall be for the net freight 


lost, to be ascertained by deducting from 


the gross freight the expenses that 
would have been incurred subsequent to 
the sacrifice to earn it. 


V. 


Credit for Expenses Saved by Salvage 
Services, etc. 
Adopted October 9, 1902. 
When salvage services are rendered 


to a vessel, or she becomes disabled and 
is necessarily towed to her port of des- 
tination, and the expenses of such tow- 
age are allowable in general average, 
there shall be credited against the al- 
lowance such ordinary expenses as would 
have been incurred, but have been saved 
by the salvage or towage services. 


VI. 
Credits for Old Material 
Adopted October 13, 1910. 


Where old material is replaced by new, 
credit shall be given in the average 
statement for the value or proceeds of 
the old material, or, if there is no 
credit, the adjuster shall insert a note 
in explanation. 


VII. 
Approval or Repair Accounts 
Adopted October 13, 1910. 


All repair accounts shall be examined, 
when practicable, by the owners’ sur- 
veyor and a surveyor for underwriters 
before the statement is issued. 

The adjuster shall insert a note in the 
average statement that this has been 
done and the result of same. 


VIII. 
Scraping and Painting Bottom of Vessel 


Adopted October 138, 1910. 

The cost of scraping and painting the 
bottom of a vessel consequent upon re- 
pairs which are recoverable in average, 
shall be allowed, unless the vessel, at 
the time of drydocking, is due in the 
ordinary course for a bottom painting, 
according to the custom of the owners, 
or, in the case of a vessel employed in 
salt water navigation, unless the bottom 
has not been painted within one year. 

When the cost of scraping and paint- 
ing the bottom is allowed, the adjuster 
shall insert a note in the average state- 
ment giving the date of the last painting 
and the date on which, in the ordinary 
course, the vessel would have been due 
for repainting bottom. 


19. 


Drydocking Charges and Expenses In- 
cidental to Drydocking—Particular 
Average 
Adopted October 13, 1910. 

When a vessel is drydocked: 


(1) For owners’ account and re- 
pairs are found necessary for which 
underwriters are liable and which 
can only be effected in drydock; or 

(2) For survey and/or repairs for 
which underwriters are liable and 
repairs for owners’ account are 
made which are immediately ne- 
cessary for her seaworthiness, or 
she is due for ordinary drydocking 
(in accordance with the owners’ cus- 
tom), 


the cost of removing the vessel to and 
from the drydock, of docking and un- 
docking, and as much of the dock dues 
as is common to both classes of work, 
shall be divided equally between the 
owners and underwriters. 

When the vessel is drydocked for un- 
derwriters’ account and the owners avail 
of her being in drydock to scrape and 
paint or to do other work for their own 
account which is not immediately ne- 
cessary for seaworthiness, all the ex- 
pense incidental to the drydocking of 
the vessel shall be charged to the under- 
writers. 

The adjuster shall insert a note in 
the average statement in explanation of 
the allowances made. 


XG 
Overtime Work—Particular Average 
Adopted October 138, 1910. 

The bonus or extra cost for overtime 
work on repairs shall be allowed up to 
the amount of the saving of drydock 
dues or other charges, which otherwise 
would have been incurred. 

The adjuster shall insert a note in the 
average statement in explanation of the 
allowances made. 


XI. 
Temporary Repairs—Particular Average 
Adopted October 13, 1910. 

The cost of reasonable temporary re- 
pairs shall be allowed: 

When made in order to effect a sav- 
ing in the cost of permanent repairs; 

When complete repairs cannot be 
made at the port where the vessel is; 

When the material or parts necessary 
for permanent repairs are unobtainable 
at the port where the vessel is, except 
after unreasonable delay. 


The adjuster shall insert a note in the 
average statement in explanation of the 
allowances made. 


XII. 


Allowance in Respect of Provisions 


Adopted October 13, 1910; amended Jan- 
uary 9, 1913; amended April 12, 1917. 


When allowance is made in general 
average for provisions of master, officers 
and crew the allowance shall be on the 
following scale: 


IVIGSSIS Se: ee aly eR ee ae $1.00 per day. 
Officers and Engineers 1.00 per day. 
Crew .65 per day. 
Asiatic Crew.........Actual cost to 

shipowners. 


This rule shall apply to vessels on 
voyages to United States ports on the 
Atlantic Coast and in the Gulf of Mexico, 


This rule shall also apply to voyages 
from the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico 
ports of this country where the general 
average statement is stated in accord- 
ance with American law and usage, as 
required by the contract of affreight- 
ment. 

This rule, unless meantime amended, 
to remain in force for three years from 
date of adoption. 


XIII. 


Atlowance in General Average for Re- 
pairs to Vessels. 


Adopted April 10, 1913. 


Deductions, new for old, from cost of 
repairs and /or renewals of vessel’s dam- 
ages and/or losses allowable in general 
average shall be made according to the 
following scale: 


THIRD LECTURE ON MARINE 


Talk by William D. Winter Devoted to 
Vessel Types and Con- 
: struction 


On the presumption that there can 
be no marine insurance without ships, 


William D. Winter, of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, devoted the 
tnird lecture of the course he is giving 
cn marine insurance to types and con- 
siructions of vessels. The lecture was 
given in the assembly room of the New 
York Merchants’ Association, tm the 
Woolworth Building, last Friday, and 
was well attended. 

Mr. Winter said that the marine un- 
derwriter is confronted with problems 
involving every type of water carrier, 
frem the rude floats used by Indians on 
the Amazon River, to the latest con- 
struction in steel and composite ships. 
He called particular attention to the 
hazards of wooden vessels over 200 
feet long and described all the numer- 
ous patterns of ships, their advantages 
and weaknesses. 

Concrete Ships 

As to the concrete ship, Mr. Winter 
said it has been tried in the form of 
barges in Norway and Italy. There 
is now a 500 ton dead weight reinforced 
concrete ship with reciprocating en- 
gines being built on the Pacific Coast. 
The attraction this method has for ship- 
builders is the ease of construction. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
tke steel reinforcement must take up 
all strains and stresses as well as the 
vibration of engines. This type of ves- 
sel would likely be costly to repair. 

Attention was also directed to the 
hazards ‘attending the placing of ves- 
sels constructed for the Great Lake 
trade in ocean service. A considera- 
kie portion of the lecture was devoted 
to an explanation of the term “displace- 
ment” as well as center of gravity, cen- 
ter of buoyancy, “stiff” ships and “ten- 
der” ships. 

The next lecture will be held Friday, 
January 25. 


WISH FEWER NOT-TAKENS 


Act With National 
and Companies for 
Relief 


Brokers Board 


Steps are being taken by the Fire 
Brokers Association of New York to 
relieve the companies of some of the 
burden occasioned by the war tax of 
cne per cent. on premiums, by reducing 
as far as possible the number of not 
taken policies. 

A resolution was adopted at the last 
meeting whereby each member is re- 
quested to prevent as far as possible 
the necessity for issuing policies, either 
new or renewal, for which no authori- 
zation has been given by the insured. 
This has been done because under the 
iaw, if the policy is issued and in force 
the Government considers that the one 
rer cent. tax on the premium is due. 
After consultation with the National 
Board the Brokers’ Association decided 
to send to their members a letter ex- 
plaining the law and asking their co- 
operation, in order to accomplish as 
nearly as possible the results desired 
by the National Board and the com- 
panies. 


NORWEGIAN ALLIANCE 


The International Fire & Marine 
Agency has been appointed representa- 
tive here of the Norwegian Alliance 
Tysuranee Co., of Christiania, Norway, 
which plans to enter shortly for fire 
re-insurance business. 


SELL WITHERBY BOOK 
The Spectator Company is American 
selling agent for the Witherby & Co. 
book on marine insurance clauses, 
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GETTING AND HANDLING A 
VOLUME OF GOOD MARINE AND 
TRANSPORTATION BUSINESS 


HEN all has been said, it 
is service in getting and 
holding business that attracts 


agents to an insurance compa~ 


ny. An ordinary connection may 
be serviceable and satisfactory 
to some agents—but if that con- 
nection is based upon common 
or indifferent service you may 
be missing the full potential 
force of specialized departmen- 
tal service. 


Marine and _ ‘Transportation 
insurance, as conducted by the 
Hartford, has unlimited possi- 
bilities. 

This organization is a large 
one. It isan aggregation of spe- 
cialists. Its departments work 
for you as a unit on big prob- 
lems, yet each has its specialized 
field, in charge of men trained to 


service; practical underwriters, 
every one of them, who know- 
ingly and feelingly labor in a 
common cause. 


Because the Hartford does a 
big business it knows the prob- 
lems and difficulties you are 
overcoming. The Hartford will 
work with you, not against you. 
It is growing because its service 
satisfies both agents and policy- 
holders. 


Our preference is to work 
with the agents of other depart- 
ments of this organization; men 
who know the established busi- 
ness policies of the Company 
and its purpose and who seek a 
Marine and Transportation con- 
nection. In some cities the Hart- 
ford can serve agents of ability 
with desirable business to place. 


Correspondence welcomed. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Marine and Transportation Department - 
C. S. TIMBERLAKE, General Agent 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


® 
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A brief sketch of some of the in- 
teresting personalities or firms in ma- 
rine insurance is printed herewith. 


This-is not a who’s who, as space 
ys limited and a complete list of prom- 

inent underwriters, ‘brokers, adjusters 
and others would fill a book. 


j Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & Son, is 
_ spending Saturday in his office in South 
William ‘Street and the balance of the 
week with the Government in Wash- 
"ington. When -the Treasury Depart- 
ment picked him out as its principal 
insurance adviser, the choice met the 
approval of the entire Street, as he is 
ene of the greatest living authorities 
cn marine insurance. Chubb & Son 
was originally composed of Thomas C. 
and Percy Chubb, and was known as 
Chubb & Son Underwriters. The firm 
organized in 1882 the New York Ma- 
rire Underwriters, which was succeed- 
ed by the Federal Insurance Company. 
- Hendon Chubb is a brother of Percy 
- Chubb, as is Sidney Chubb. ‘The 
Chubb Building at 5 and 7 South Wil- 
liam ‘Street was erected by Percy 
Chubb, and a son of Thomas C. Chubb, 
as is Sidney Chubb. The Chubb Build- 
ing at 5 to 7 South William Street 
was erected by Percy Chubb, who 

spends part of each year in London. 

Dina, firm represents the Federal, Sea, 
Hartford, Marine and London Assur- 

= “ance. 
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William H. McGee 


_ Most of the men who have made a 
success in the insurance business are 
self-made. In this William Henry Mc- 
Gee is no exception. He was thirteen 
years old when he started to work for 
the dry goods firm of T. K. Horton & 
mpany, Brooklyn. His first insurance 
‘experience was with Wreaks & Chubb, 
‘insurance brokers and average ad- 
adjusters. 


q Tn 1884, when just twenty-one years 
of age, Mr. McGee went to the home 
iia of the Providence-Washington 
Insurance (Company at Providence, and 
p ned there until 1887, returning to 
New York the latter year as agent of 
the company. The insurance business 
was beginning to emerge from a state 
of relative importance to something 
that every line of trade required, and 
‘Mr. McGee found work aplenty at his 
_ band. He managed so well that the 
pusiness of the Providence company 
grew at a handsome rate, and he found 
mself with an established agency and 
bigger opportunities ahead. He was 
never slow to utiliz- unese, and in 1895 
Stained aproi-iment as general agent 
the = vaul Fire & Marine Insur- 
company of St. Paul. This ac- 
isition proved to be a valuable one, 
an d Mr. McGee succeeded in writing a 
Volume of business for the company 
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that more than met with their expecta. 
tions. 


From then until 1914 he continued to 
upbuild his clientele and to care for an 
ever increasing flow of business. In 
order to better care for it, the firm of 
William (H. McGee & Company was or- 
ganized, the other two partners being 
Kugene J. F. Coleman and Robert B. 
Jennings, the first of whom had been 
associated with Mr. McGee for twenty- 
five years, and the latter fifteen, at the 
time that the firm came into existence. 
Its fine record of the past has been 
even excelled under the new organiza- 
tion. 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes is one of the 
largest concerns in the marine insur- 
ance field, occupying four floors of tne 
Seligman Building in South William 
‘Street, and ‘having branches in many 
cities in this country and affiliations 
abroad. This office is a merger of 
three old-established houses of fine 
repute in the New York marine in- 
surance world: Albert Willcox & Co., 
Charles E. & W. F. Peck and Waiker 
& Hughes. 

Albert Willcox & Co. for years made 
a specialty of marine insurance on cot- 
ton. Charles BE. & W. F. Peck (con- 
sisting of Charles E. Peck and Wil- 
liam A. Prime) made a specialty of lake 
hull and Western business generally. 
Walker & Hughes specialized on gen- 
eral hull and cargo insurance and were 
also a well known firm of average ad- 
justers. 

The fire and liability business of this 
office is conducted under the name of 
Willcox, Peck, Brown & Crosby, an af- 
filiation having been made with Henry 
W. Brown & Co., Philadelphia. 

* * * 


Marine Insurance Sidelights 


Messrs. Mather and O’Brien, of Ma- 
ther & Co., Philadelphia, have seen 
that office grow from one clerk to one 
hundred and fifty representatives. Ma- 
ther & Co. have their own building, 
which is being remodeled to give them 
more space. The attitude of this of- 
fice has always been helpful to those 
seeking information about marine in- 
surance, the position taken being that 
it is mighty short-sighted to keep what 
they know “bottled up,” as is the 
selfish policy in some offices. 

* * * 
Appleton & Cox 

The story of the present firm of 
Appleton & Cox dates back to 1872 
and the firm of Higgins & Cox. Hig- 
gms & Cox was formed by A. Foster 
Higgins (who was the Higgins of John- 
sen & Higgins) and James F. Cox, who 
was the father of Douglas F. Cox, of 
Appleton & Cox. Mr. Higgins and Mr. 
Cox formed the United States Lloyds 


which was the first company for which 
they acted as marine underwriters. 
Shortly afterwards they were appointed 
attorneys for the Indemnity Mutual 
Marine. Then followed the Royal Hx- 
ehange, Tokio Marine, United States 
Tire and this month it was announced 
that Appleton & ‘Cox had been appoint- 
ed marine managers of the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia in addition to 
the before-mentioned companies. 

In 1888, John D. Barrett was admit- 
ted to the firm co-incident with the re- 
tirement of Mr. Higgins from active 
business at this time. In 1897, Mr. 
Barrett in turn retired and the firm 
became Higgins & Cox again, Herbert 
Appleton becoming a partner. 
James F. Cox died and Douglas F. Cox 
became a partner, the name and per- 
sonnel continuing the same until 1915 
when it was changed to Appleton & 
Cox. Both Mr. Appleton and Mr. Cox 
started with the firm as young men 
and were constant factors in its de- 
velopment. 


George H. Smith & Hicks 


George H. Smith & Hicks Co., un- 
derwriting agents of the Home of New 
York, was founded in 1861 by George 
HI. Smith, inventor of the New Eng- 
land Transit policy, conceived to pro- 
tect cotton mill owners on shipments 
in transit, and George A. Hicks, who 
teok charge of the financial end of the 
office. The present members of the 
firm are Louis F. Burke, Joseph L. 
White, O. F. Dean and A. H. Dumont. 
Mr. Burke began in a broker’s office, 
then went with the old Phenix of 
Brooklyn with their marine underwrit- 
ing department. When the Home went 
into the marine business in 1888 he 
joined the Home. He is secretary of 
the Inland Atlantic Association. Mr. 
Tumont went into steamboating when 
a boy and worked his way up from 
ceckhand to captain and. owner. His 
Jast position on the water was captain 
of the “Grand Republic.” He went 
with the. Home as an inspector and 
adjuster, remaining with that compa- 
ny twelve years. Joseph L. White be- 
gan as a placer with George H. Smith 
& Hicks thirty-five years ago. Omer: 
Dean also began with the firm as a 
hoy. He went through all departments 
and is an underwriter of the first 


rank. 
* * * 


Parsons & Eggert 

Edgerton Parsons, one of the most 
picturesque figures in marine insurance, 
graduated from St. Paul’s School and 
then. from Trinity College, ’96. Upon 
leaving college he spent several years 
ai sea engaged in salving wrecked ves- 
sels. His first insurance experience 
was with Mather & Co. in New York, 
where he was their attorney for seven- 


In 1898 


Semen as 
2 Oras 


teen years. He formed the office of 
Parsons & Co. in 1913, which in 1916 
became Parsons & Eggert. Herbert F. 
Eggert of this was also with 
Mather & Co., and before that with 
the Atlantic Mutual, 


firm 


During his sea experience Mr. P: 


rar- 
songs went to many parts world 


of the 


cn wrecked vessels. In fact, what he 
doesn’t know about salvage and ocean 
marine losses is not worth knowing. 
‘Some of his experiences would fill * 
book. 

Parsons & Eggert are in charge also 
ef the marine end of Marsh & M 
Lennan, 

* ue 2 
Despard & Co. 

Despard & Co. was Despard & Co. 
thirty-five years ago. The firm was 
founded by C. LL. Despard, father of 
the ‘C. L. Despard of today. Mr. Des- 
pard senior immediately became a fac- 
tor in the marine insurance world and 
continued a factor to the time of his 


death in April, 1916. At that time, Cc. 
L. Despard, Jr., succeeded him as head 
cf the firm. Shortly after graduating 
from Harvard in 1908, Mr. Despard en- 
tered his father’s office and in the pro- 
duction of marine premiums he has fol- 
lowed closely in footsteps. 
ciated with Mr. Despard as partners in 
Despard & Co. are Jesse Spter, P. H. 
Parsons and EH. Thomlinson. Mr. Spier 
started with Despard & Co. thirteen 
years ago. It was his first position. He 
will become vice-president and unde 
writer of the newly formed Importers 
& Exporters Insurance Co., when that 
company starts business early in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Parsons was for twenty 
years with Mather & Co. and has been 
with Despard & Co. for the past two 
years. Mr. Thomlinson, who is in 
charge of the losses of Despard & Co., 
was for many years attached to the 
staff of the Lloyds agency in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
* * 2 


his 


ASSO- 


O. G. Orr & Co. 

O. G. Orr & Co., Inc., organized in 
April, 1917, is now one of the largest 
of the marine underwriting offices. O. 
G. Orr, who has been a marine under- 
writer since 1889, started with P. H. 
Fleming & Co., general agents in Chi- 
cago of the Union Marine of Liverpool. 
On the death of Mr. Fleming, Mr. Orr 
with J. S§. Wall, who had been with 
Henderson & Co., lake marine under- 
writers, formed the firm of Orr & Wall. 
Mr. Orr came to New York in 1908 and 
Mr. Wall in 1910, the general agency 
in (Chicago being turned over to F. H. 
Osborn & Brothers, who represented the 
game companies. When O. G. Orr & 
Co., Inc., was formed last year, Mr. Orr 
ecmbined with Mr. Wall, Mr. Osborn, 
C. BE. Dean, who was formerly in charge 
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A Few of the Many Interesting Figures In 
Marine Insurance 


of the loss department of the Union Ma- 
rine at Liverpool and came to New 
York in 1904, and Wade Robinson, now 
cf Wade Robinson & Co., Inc., to form 
the agency which represents as marine 
managers the Continental, Fidelity-Phe- 
nix, American Eagle, Fireman’s Fund, 
Home Fire & Marine and Scandinavian- 
American. 


* * * 


Cecil P. Stewart 


Cecil P. Stewart, president of Frank 
B. Hall & Co., Inc., and of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Insurance Co., 
is another of the prominent marine fig- 
ures who received their first start in 
the business under the tutelage of their 
forbears. Mr. Stewart joined the firm 
of Moody, Stewart & Parker, of which 
his father was one of the organizers 
in 1898. In 1904 he joined with his 
father in the organization of Henry 
Stewart & Son which continued until 
1910 when Mr. Stewart took charge of 
the marine insurance department of 
the Texas Co., an oil company operat- 
ing a large fleet of tankers. After sev- 
eral years in this capacity, he joined 
the staff of Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc., 
pecoming its president a little more 
than a year ago and about the same 
time organizing the American Merchant 
Marine Insurance Co., which, like all 
of his ventures, has grown to important 
proportions. 

* * * 


Ss. D. McComb & Co. 


& D. McComb & Co., Inc., is one of 
the younger marine firms which imme- 
diately assumed an important position 
among underwriting offices. Ss. D. Me- 
Comb, president of the firm is, in addi- 
tion to a marine underwriter, a ma- 
vine architect and a graduate of Webbs 
Shipbuilding School of Fordham Uni- 
versity. He is also a member of the 
Marine Architects’ Society. He has had 
practical experience in shipbuilding, 
having been employed in several of 
the large shipbuilding plant in the Hast. 
Mr. McComb first started as an under- 
writer about ten years ago, limiting 
himself at first to the insuring of fire 
risks on vessels, and later including 
full marine cover. He organized the 
firm of S. D. McComb & Co., Inc., on 
February 1, 1916, previous to which he 
had headed the Vessel Agency since 
1914, Associated with Mr. McComb is 
Albert Ullmann, who has charge of 
the underwriting of cargo and war in- 
surance for the agency. Mr. Ullmann 
has had a marine underwriting expe- 
rience extending over twenty-four 
years, having started in the office of 
Jones & Whitlock. He became identi- 
fied with S. D. McComb & Co. on June 
1, 1917, after having been an under- 
writer with F. Herrmann & Co. for a 
long term of years and later with O. 
G. Orr & Co. 


HENDON CHUBB 


Of Chubb & Son, Uncle Sam’s chief 
insurance adviser. 


CECIL P. STHWART 


Who turned downtown 


jnto an insurance building. 


Johnson & Higgins 

Johnson & Higgins, known to agents 
all over the country as “J & H.,” is 
one of leading brokerage firms in the 
insurance world, and one of the oldest. 
The business was really established in 
1845, originating in the firm of Jones 
& Johnson. Henry W. Johnson had for 
years been in the marine insurance 
business, his apprenticeship having been 
eerved with the Atlantic Mutual. Leav- 


_juster; 


WILLIAM H. McGHE 


One of the most successful men on 
the Street. 
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J. J. McGIVNEY 


Delmonico’s Of the Automobile and Spanish-Amer- 


ican, making good as underwriter. 


ing that Company he became an ad- 
in fact, Jones & Johnson be- 
came the leading firm of average ad- 
justers. Walter R. Jones, the other 
member of the firm, was also a well- 
known figure in marine insurance. 

A. Foster Higgins began his marine 
insurance career with the Atlantic Mu- 
tual, and later on, went with Jones & 
Jehnson aS an average adjuster. Up- 
on the death of Walter R. Jones, of 


HENRY W. MARSH 


Of Marsh & McLennan, a remarkable 
insurance producer. 


A. A. RAVEN 


For Years the brains of the Atlantic 
Mutual 


All these pictures from the Co-operative Press. 


that firm, he was taken into partner- 
sbip, and the name of the firm was 
changed to Johnson & Higgins. As an 
average adjuster he stood at the head 
of his profession and was frequently 
consulted, by both bench and bar, as 
to questions relating to admiralty prac- 
tice. It is said that out of upwards of 
10,000 cases settled by him, but twenty 
of his decisions were appealed. He re- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Some of the War Risk Clauses Used by the British | 


Marine Insurance Oflices 


(For these clauses The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is indebted to Witherby & Co., 
London.) 


This Insurance only covers the risks 
excluded by the following clause in ma- 
rine. policies on English conditions: — 


“Warranted free of capture, seizure, 
arrest, restraint, or detainment, and the 
consequences thereof or of any attempt 
thereat (piracy excepted), and also 
from all consequences of hostilities or 
warlike operations whether before or 
after declaration of war,” but this in- 
surance also includes loss or damage to 
the property insured caused byb mines 
and/or torpedoes, and/or other engines 
of war, and/or by strikers, locked-out 
workmen or persons taking part in la- 
hor disturbances, or riots or civil com- 
motions. 

Excluding all claims arising from de- 
lay. 

Including risks from shippers’ or man- 
ufacturers’ warehouse until. on board 
the vessel, during trans-shipment if any, 
and from the vessel, whilst on quays, 
wharves, or in sheds, and until safely 
deposited in consignees’ or other ware- 
house at destination named in policy. 


Direct or otherwise—including trans- 
shipment if required by any other steam- 
er of neutral or friendly flag. 

With leave to change route and/or 
to proceed by any route and to touch 
and stay at any port or ports, place or 
places, for any and all purposes in the 
absolute discretion of the Captain with- 

_ out being deemed a deviation. 
Amount to be reduced by any amount 
short shipped, or insurance cancelled 
should shipment not be made. 


Warranted free of any claim arising 
from capture, seizure, arrest, restraint 
or detainment, except by the enemies of 
Great Britain or by the enemies of the 
country to which the assured or the ship 
belongs. 


This policy to cover WAR RISKS ON- 
~LY—to cover such risks as are excluded 
by the following Institute F. C. & S. 
and R. & C. C. clauses— 


Warranted free of capture, seiz- 
ure, arrest, restraint, or detain- 
ment, and the consequences thereof 
or of any attempt thereat (piracy 
excepted), and also from all conse- 
quences of hostilities or warlike op- 
érations whether before or after dec- 
laration of war. 

Warranted free of loss or damage 
caused by strikers, locked-out work- 
men or persons taking part in labor 
disturbances or riots or civil com- 
motions. 

but excluding all claims for deteriora- 
tion, General Average, loss of market. 
or other loss caused by delay, owing to 
War, Hostilities, etc. 

- Including mines, torpedoes, bombs, etc. 
Leave to deviate. By any route. 


Warranted free of any claim arising 
from capture, seizure, arrest, restraint, 
or detainment, except by the enemies of 
Great Britain or by the enemies of the 
country to which the assured or the ship 
belongs. 


In the event of claims for general ay- 
erage, salvage charges, and/or claims 
under the Institute collision clause, not 
being recovered in full, under the pol- 
icies on Hull and Machinery by reason 
of the difference between the insured 
value as expressed in those policies, and 
the sound value of the vessel this Pol- 


icy will pay such proportion of the ex- 
cess as the sum hereby insured bears 
to the difference between the vessel’s 
sound and insured values, or to the total 
sum insured against excess liabilities if 
it exceed such difference. 

Warranted free of capture, seizure, ar- 
rest, restraint, or detainment, and the 
consequences thereof or of any attempt 
thereat (piracy excepted), and also from 
all consequences of hostilities or war- 
like operations whether before or after 
declaration of war. 


Should the vessel at the expiration of 
this Policy be at sea, or in distress, or 
at a port of refuge or of call, she shall, 
provided previous notice be given to the 
Underwriters, be held covered at a pro 
rata monthly premium, to her port of 
destination. 


To return — per cent. for every thirty 
consecutive days the vessel may be laid 
up in port or in dock, during which time 
the vessel to be at the risk of the com- 
pany, or to return — per cent. for each 
uncommenced month if this Policy be 
cancelled, at the option of Assured and 
arrival. 

Provided always that in no case shall 
a return be allowed when the within- 
named Vessel is lying in a roadstead or 
in exposed and unprotected waters. 


W. and B. Clause 


This policy is to cover the risk of 
loss of and/or damage to the property 
hereby insured directly caused by war, 
bombardment, military or usurped pow- 
er, or by aerial craft (hostile or other- 
wise), including bombs, shells and /or 
missiles dropped or thrown therefrom, 
or discharged thereat, and fire and/or 
explosion directly caused by any of the 
foregoing, whether originating on the 
premises insured or elsewhere. No 
claim to attach hereto for delay, deteri- 
oration, and/or loss of market or for 
confiscation or destruction by the Gov- 
ernment of the country in which the 
property is situated, or for breakage of 
glass due to concussion. 

Only to pay hereon if not recoverabie 
under any other existing policy of insur- 
ance. 


No cancelling and no return of pre- 
mium for short interest. : 


Hull and Machinery and Excess Value; 
Club 

On hull and machinery and/or excess 
value. Valued at the total amount in- 
sured on behalf of the owners for war 
risks, however described (excluding 
freight), and representing in any way 
value of the ship. This policy is addi- 
tional to and includes the same terms 
and conditions as regards risks covered 
and salvages recoverable as the form 
of policy issued by the war risks asso- 
ciations on hull and machinery. To pay 
and receive of claims or salvages in the 
proportion which the sum hereby in- 
sured bears to the total amount insured 
irrespective of any value which may be 
inserted in any other policy. 


British and Allies, etc., Capture Clause, 
1917 

Warranted free of any claim arising 
from capture, seizure, arrest, restraint 
or detainment, except by the enemies of 
Great Britain or by the enemies of the 
country to which the assured or the ship 
belongs. 

War Risk 


This insurance covers only the risks 


excluded by the following Institute F. 
C. & S. and R. & C. C. clauses: 


“Warranted free of capture, seizure, 
arrest, restraint or detainment, and th2 
consequences thereof or any attempt 
thereat (piracy excepted), and also from 
all consequences of hostilities or war- 
like operations whether before or after 
declaration of war.” 


“Warranted free of loss or damage 
caused by strikers, locked-out work- 
men or persons taking part in labor 
disturbances, or riots or civil commo- 
tions.” 


This insurance covers all loss and/or 
damage by mines, torpedoes, bombs, 
etc. 


Average irrespective of percentage. 
Excluding. all claims arising from de- 
lay. or loss of market. 


Leave to deviate by any route. 


Held covered at a premium to be ar- 
ranged, in case of deviation and/or 
change of voyage or of any omission in 
the description of the interest, vessel 
cor voyage. 

Warranted free of any claim arising 
from capture, seizure, arrest, restraint 
or detainment except by the enemies of 
Great Britain or by the enemies of the 
country to which the assured or the 
ship belongs. 


N. M. A. Clause; Full 


This policy is to cover the risk of 
less of and/or damage to the property 
hereby insured directly caused by riot- 
ers, civil commotions, war, civil 
war, revolutions, rebellions, military or 
usurped power, or by aerial craft (hos- 
tile or otherwise), including bombs, 
shells and/or missiles dropped or 
thrown therefrom, or discharged there- 
at. and fire and/or explosion directly 
caused by any of the foregoing, whether 
originating on the premises insured or 
elsewhere. 


No claim to attach hereto for delay, 
deterioration and/or loss of market or 
for confiscation or destruction by the 
Government of the country in which the 
property is situated. 

Only to pay hereon if not recoverable 
under any other existing policy of in- 
surance. 


No cancelling and no return of pre- 
mium fer short interest. 


Craft Risk Clause 


This policy is to cover risk of loss of 
and/or damage to the property hereby 
insured directly caused by aerial craft, 
hostile or otherwise, including bombs, 
shells, and/or missiles dropped or 
thrown therefrom, or discharged there- 
at, and fire and/or explosion directly 
and/or indirectly caused _ thereby 
whether originating on the premises in- 
sured or elsewhere. 


Only to pay hereon if not recoverable 
under any other existing policy of in- 
surance. 


No cancelling and no return of pre- 
mium for short interest. 


Full War, Riots, Etc. 


This policy is to cover the risk of 
less of and/or damage to the property 
hereby insured directly caused by riot- 
ers, civil commotions, war, civil war, 
revolutions, rebellions, military or 
usurped power, or by aerial craft (hos- 
tile or otherwise), including bombs, 
shells and/or missiles dropped or 
thrown therefrom, or discharged there- 
at, and fire and/or explosion directly 


Aerial 


caused by any of the foregoing, whether 
originating on the premises insured or 
elsewhere, 

No claim to attach hereto for loss 
or damage incurred in or through the 
removal, confiscation, destruction, re- 
quisitioning or other usage of property 
by the Government of the country in 
which the property is situated; nor for 
any consequential loss or damage aris- 
ing from delay, deterioration of the 
subject matter insured owing to its in- 
herent nature, loss of market or other- 
wise. 


Average Clause 


This policy is subject to the condi- 
tion of average, that is to say, the 
assured shall-be entitled to recover in 
respect of any loss only such propor- 
tion of the sum assured as the value of 
the property lost bears to the total 
value of the property covered by the 
insurance. 


Pro Rata Contribution Clause 


If at the time of loss or damage hap- 
pening to any property insured by this 
policy there be any other subsisting 
insurance or insurances, whether ef- 
fected by the assured or by any other 
person, covering the same property or 
any part thereof, this policy shall not 
be liable to pay or contribute in re- 
spect of such loss or damage more than 
its rateable proportion of the aggregate 
liability under all the insurances cover- 
ing such property. 


Belligerent Clause 


Attaching to and forming of 


ROW C Yay NOt « aatscke ss cs» s 


This policy does not apply to goods 
in Germany, Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
or in places in the occupation of the 
above nationalities. 


part 


War 
“The goods hereby insured are war- 
ranted free from any claim which 


would be covered by an insurance for 
the full value and on the usual form 
in the Government War Risks Insur- 
ance Office, and also from any claim 
arising from capture, seizure, arrest, 
restraint or detainment, except by the 
enemies of Great Britain or by the 
enemies of the country to which the 
agsured or the ship belongs. 


“Subject to the above warranty this 
insurance is to cover only those risks 
which would be excluded from an ordi- 
nary marine policy by the following 
warranties: 


“Warranted free of capture, seiz- 
ure, arrest, restraint or detain- 
ment, and the consequence thereof 
or any attempt thereat, piracy ex- 
cepted, and also from all conse- 
quences of hostilities or warlike 
operations, whether before or after 
declaration of war; 

“Warranted free of loss or dam- 
age caused by strikers, locked-out 
workmen or persons taking part in 
labor disturbances or riots or civil 
commotions. 


“In the event of transhipment for any 
part of the sea transit to a vessel not 
complying with the requirements for 
cargo insurance under the Government 
War Risks Insurance Scheme, the goods 
shall be held covered at a premium to 
be arranged. 


“Notice must be given immediately on 
receipt of advices.” : 
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37-43 WALL STREET 


Atlantic Marine Department 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 


of San Francisco 


Marine Department Marine Depar 
Continental Insurance Co. F idelity-P henix Fire 
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Inland and Ocean Marine, | 


Registered 
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Marine Insurance Events of the Year 1917 


JANUARY 
The Tokio Marine amended its char- 
ter to write fire and automobile insur- 
ance. 


Galloway C. Morris, formerly secre- 
tary for the marine department, In- 
surance Company of North America, 
was promoted to the third vice-presi- 
dency, and T. Leaming Smith was 
appointed marine secretary. 


Authority was granted the Niagara 
Fire by the New York Department to 
write ocean marine, its charter being 
amended for that purpose. 


The Jefferson Fire of Philadelphia 
was reorganized and its capital in- 
creased to $500,000. The bulk of its 
business will be marine. 


The Agricultural of Watertown en- 
tered the ocean marine field and Apple- 
ton & Cox were appointed general 
agents for that branch. W. L. Perrin 
& Son handle the ocean marine end of 
the business. 


EHugene S. Smith, a marine insurance 
broker of New York, died of pneumonia. 


S. L. Stevens was appointed marine 
underwriter at Boston for the Auto- 
mobile Insurance |\Company of Hartford. 
He had been with Chubb & Son for 
many years. 


The Northern Assurance offered to 
purchase control of the Indemnity Mu- 
tual Marine, the latter to remain a 
separate company. It was founded in 
1824. 


FEBRUARY 
The Governor of New York signed a 
bill providing for the organization of 
mutual marine companies organized by 
vessel owners to insure against liabil- 
ity for personal injuries or liability for 
loss or damage to cargoes. 


The proposed amalgamation of the 
Guardian Assurance of London with the 
Reliance Marine was approved by the 
Court of Appeal of London. 


Chubb & Son, of New York, were 
given charge of the entire marine busi- 
ness of the Hartford Fire in the United 
States and Canada, including ocean and 
inland lines. 


MARCH 
The life of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance was extended for another 
year and the law amended, increasing 
the funds available for use by the 
Bureau. 


The Atlantic Fire & Marine changed 
its name to Ajax Fire & Marine. 


The litigation of the China Mutual 
Insurance Company was terminated af- 
ter eight years. There were over 
100,000 claims, most of which arose 
from the ‘(Company having assumed the 
risks of the Dutch Marine Insurance 
Company. 


Ransom B. Fuller, president of the 
Boston and the Old Colony, died in 
Brookline, Mass., age 73. 


O. G. Orr & Co. was organized in 
New York as a new marine agency to 
manage the marine department of the 
Continental and the Fidelity-Phenix. 


The firm was composed of O. G. Orr, C. 
HK} Dean, J. S. Wall, Wade Robinson and 
F. H. Osborn. 


F. L. Greene, assistant superintend- 
ent of the marine department of the 
Automobile Insurance (Company of Hart- 
ford, was transferred to the New York 
office as assistant fo ©. R. Elbert, 
marine underwriter. 


William D. Winter, formerly assist- 
ant underwriter for the Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, was elected 
third vice-president. He has been with 
the company seventeen years. 


APRIL 
Reports of the activity of a German 
raider created lively demand for war 
risk insurance on coastwise ships. 


Total losses of War. Risk Bureau 
since entry of United States into the 
war, $1,799,000. Activities of submar- 
ines off United States coast thus far 
had no effect on rates. Smaller under- 
writers withdrew from the market, 


Mediterranean war risk rates were 
lowered two per cent. South American 
rates were also quoted lower. 


The British war risk bureau granted 
insurance on cargoes of neutral ships. 


Spain established a war risk depart- 
ment. Instead of paying for loss of 
ship in full the government proposes to 
pay fifteen per cent. until owners prove 
that they have brought another vessel 
to replace the one lost. 


MAY 

The Governor of New York signed 
the bill amending (Section 150 of the 
insurance law, permitting a stock ma- 
rine insurance company, incorporated 
under this section, and having $400,000 
in cash, to include in its corporate pow- 
ers all the privileges of a fire insurance 
company. 


The War Risk Bureau barred sailing 
vessels bound for war zone, on the 
ground that they could not protect 
themselves. 


The Jefferson Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia increased its capital to 
$400,000, to write marine insurance. 
Christen Steendall was chosen marine 
underwriter. 


The Northern Underwriting Agency, 
Inc., was organized to handle the 
marine business for the Jefferson In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, with 
Cc. Steendall as president. 


The Marine Insurance Club of New 
York gave its first “get together” din- 
ner at the Hotel Astor, May 24. 


W. H. McGee was elected president 
of the National Board of Marine Un- 
derwriters. 


In France a law was enacted making 
state insurance of ships over 500 tons 
gross compulsory. 


Albert Ullmann joined S. D. McComb 


& Co., Inc., as vice-president and di- 
rector. He was formerly with Jones & 
Whitlock. 


JUNE 
P. Schallen, Jr., took the manage- 
ment of the marine department of W. 
L. Webster & Co. 


President Wilson signed the amend- 
ment to the War Risk Insurance Bill, 
enlarging the powers of the Bureau, in- 
cluding provision for the compensation 
of crews of torpedoed vessels. 


WROME SZ 
S. D. McComb & Co., Inc., were ap- 
pointed marine managers for the Amer- 
ican of Newark. 


The New York State Insurance Fund 
began cancelling all policies covering 
employes on vessels, including steve- 
dores. 


The North Atlantic Insurance Com- 
pany was organized under the New 
York law to write marine insurance. 


The National Insurance Company of 
Copenhagen entered the United States 
to write fire and marine risks. 


President Wilson issued a proclama- 
tion to prevent :-military information 
obtainable by German insurance com- 
panies from reaching the enemy. 


AUGUST 
The Tokio Marine was admitted to 
Tennessee. 


The War Risk Bureau issued a list 
of German companies prohibited from 
writing new business on American ves- 
sels. 


Thomas H. Allen entered the firm of 
Chubb & Son, with whom he has been 
associated for thirty years. 


Government marine insurance was 


proposed for Japan. 


The Marine Insurance Company of 
London was absorbed by the London & 
Lancashire. 


SEPTEMBER 
The Home Fire & Marine was re- 
established as a subsidiary of the Fire- 
man’s Fund of San Francisco. 


‘Cecil P. Stewart, of Frank B. Hall 
& Co., led a movement to establish a 
New York marine insurance exchange. 


The North Atlantic Insurance Com- 
pany was authorized to write marine 
risks. 


The Empire State Insurance Com- 
pany ‘began organization to write ma- 
rine insurance. 


The United States Government de- 
cides to write insurance on vessels in 
process of construction. 


The Franklin of Philadelphia began 
writing marine through Talbot, Bird & 
Co., New York. 


OCTOBER 

British underwriters agreed to re- 
insure a substantial portion of Spain’s 
war risk insurance in co-operation with 
the French marine companies. 

The Eastern Company of Warehouses 
Irsarance and Transport of Goods, Etc., 
Ltd., of Russia, entered the United 
States to write marine risks. 


NOVEMBER 


The Great American of New York 
decided to enter the marine field. 


War risk insurance rates, which had 
been going down gradually for almost 
a year, were quoted four per cent. to 
the United Kingdom for express 
steamers. 


The War Risk Bureau reduced is 
rate to 4 per cent., 
underwriters at the same time raised 
their rates to 4144 and 5 per cent. 


Osborn & Co., of ‘Chicago opened a 
branch office in New York, for marine 
insurance brokerage and average ad- 
justing. 


War Risk Bureau announced a rate 
c: 5 per cent. for United Kingdom, 
France and Italy for all steamers. By 
November 10, the private market rate 
was below the Government rate. No- 
vember 8, four per cent. was quoted, 
but only on the fastest and best pro- 
tected steamers. 


The Motor Union Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London, entered the 
United States for marine, with Wade 
Recbinson, United States manager. 


DECEMBER 
‘Some firms were quoting war risk 
cover for the fastest ships at 31% per 
cent. 


The Queensland Insurance Company, 


Ltd., of Sydney, N. S. W., sent a rep- 


resentative to the United States with — 


the view to entering the Company 
for marine business. 
The Spanish-American Insurance 


Company of Havana, appointed J. J. 
McGivney agent for New York ter- 
ritory. 


The Importers & Exporters Insur- 


surance ‘Company, was formed by 
banking and tobacco interests to write 
marine insurance. Jesse ‘Spier, of 


Despard & Co., it was said, will be- 
come underwriter for the new com- 
pany. 


THREE KINDS OF LOSSES 


They Are Total Loss, Particular Av- 
erage and General Average— 
Their Definitions 


For the benefit of agents not fam- 
iliar with marine insurance losses it 
is stated that losses are classified un- 
cer three heads: total loss, particular 
average and general average. 

Total loss is the absolute loss of the 
vessel and her cargo, such as founder- 
ing at sea, total destruction by fire or 
by any other disaster that absolutely 
and completely destroys the vessel and 
her cargo. 

Particular average is loss and/or 
damage to the property insured, either 
vessel or cargo, occasioned or caused 
by perils insured against. 

General average is the necessary ex- 
pense or sacrifice at a time of peril 
made for the benefit of all interests 
and to which expense or sacrifice all 
interests contribute, 
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: The Principles of General Average | 
i By ERNEST W. CONGDON, Willcox, Peck & Hughes 


‘Being extracts from ‘General Average,” a 
book written by Mr. Congdon and published 
by Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York City. 


To give the right to claim for general 
average contribution there must be 

1. An imminent or impending 
physical peril common to vessel and 
cargo. 

2. A voluntary sacrifice or reason- 
able extraordinary expenditure to 
avert such peril. 

3. A successful result. 

4. An absence of fault on the part 
of those claiming contribution. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
the primary and indispensible requi- 
site, and the very foundation upon which 
the law of general average is based, is 
a common peril to be avoided. * * * 

Contribution 

The right to contribution when the 
sacrifice consists of physical damage to 
vessel or cargo, or both, exists only 
when it is the means of saving the 
whole or part of the adventure. If it 
does not do this and, before any actual 
expenses are incurred, there is a sub- 
sequent loss of both vessel and cargo 
during the voyage no contribution in 


_ general average is due for the reason 


that such sacrifice, although voluntary, 
was of no ultimate benefit to either. On 
the other hand, when disbursements are 
incurred directed towards the common 
benefit, and vessel and cargo are sub- 
sequently lost before the voyage is com- 
pleted, such disbursements, if only as a 
matter of equity, should be repaid by 
those toward whose benefit they were 
directed, and the values existing at the 
time they were incurred would serve 
as a basis for the apportionment of 
them. . 


It is, it would seem, no answer by 


the cargo owner to say that the ship- 
“owner or party who advanced the funds 


should, when practicable, insure the 
proportion applicable to cargo against 
the risk of subsequent loss of the cargo 
during the voyage. Such expenditures, 
so far as applicable to the cargo, are 
incurred by the master in his capacity 
as agent for the owner of the cargo, and 
under an implied authority for the lat- 
ter, and, although they are sometimes 
insured by the shipowner, such insur- 
ance is not obligatory. 

‘The view is held by some that because 
of the facilities which exist in these 
days for easy and prompt communica- 
tion, the shipowner or his agent is usu- 
ally in a position to, and should, insure 
the disbursements, or at least the car- 
g0’s proportion, and that, when such 
course is practicable, failure to do so 
would in the event of total loss during 
the voyage deprive him of the right of 
contribution from the owners of the 
cargo. It is even considered doubtful 
by others whether the shipowner has 
any rights which he can exercise beyond 
his lien on the cargo itself and that un- 
less he protects himself by insurance he 
has no remedy. 

In a case, for instance, where reason- 
able disbursements, directed toward the 


common benefit, are incurred by the 
shipowner 


in attempts to salve a 
stranded vessel by a continuous opera- 
tion, but are unsuccessful, and the ves- 
sel and her cargo become a total loss, 
he should not have to-bear the entire 
expense. Equity, at least, would de- 
mand that it should be apportioned as 
a general charge between vessel and 
cargo, and the values (estimated) 


te 


which would have existed if the prop- 
erty had been saved and brought into 
port would serve as a basis for such 
apportionment. Insurance in such a 
case would probably be out of the ques- 
patoyer, She ET Be 


If the funds to meet the disburse- 
ments are raised by hypothecation upon 
security of vessel or cargo, or of both, 
aS was frequently done in the past by 
means of ‘bottomry and respondentia 
bonds, and a subsequent total loss oc- 
curs, no contribution is due. The lend- 
er of the funds, in consideration usu- 
ally of a high maritime rate of pre- 
mium, takes the risk of loss, the loan 
being repayable only after arrival. 
Such cases are now of rare occurrence 
as the master of a vessel in distress at 
almost any port or place can usually 
communicate with her owner, or with 
the owner of the cargo, and obtain the 
necessary funds. The raising of funds 
by giving such a bond or bonds is al- 
ways subject to the closest scrutiny, 
and the right to do so is only justified 
when all other means of obtaining 
funds have been exhausted. * * * 


A bottomry bond was held to be in- 
valid because of failure of the master 
10 communicate with the ship owner, 
who was easily accessible, and to no- 
tify him of the intention to borrow 
money on the security of the vessel 
and to obtain his approval of it. 


Loss or damage incurred for the 
preservation of vessel and cargo at a 
time of common peril by using the 
vessel’s appliances, materials, etc., 
for an unusual and a different purpose 
from that for which they were adapt- 
ed and intended is a proper subject 
ic? contribution. ‘Such use is extra- 
ordinary and usually with knowledge 
by the master of risk of loss or dam- 
age arising out of the character of the 
employment of the appliances, mate- 
rials, etc., under the known circum- 
stances. It is not necessary, however, 
in order to support the claim for con- 
tribution that there should have been 
any intention on the part of the master 
to destroy the appliances or -materi- 
als—no such intention is supposed to 
exist—the fact that they were selected 
to suffer the common peril and sub- 
jected for the common benefit to the 
risk of loss or damage is sufficient. 
This was the principle of sacrifice to 
support a claim in general average an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court. 


Allowances in General Average 


Allowances in general average are 
rot confined to the part of the ves- 
sel or cargo which was first selected 


to ‘bear the voluntary sacrifice, but ex- ' 


tend also to such other losses as are 
the direct consequence of the general 
average act, which in nearly all cases 
carries with it a first and secondary 
loss. It is very difficult sometimes to 
distinguish between & direct and an 
indirect consequence, but. generally 
speaking, all losses and damages which 
may reasonably be considered as fair 
ly within the contemplation of the 
master at the time of the general ay- 
erage act, or are its natural and im- 
mediate result. are treated as direct 
consequences of the original act, and 
irrespective of whether the losses or 
damages exceeded his intention or ex- 
pectation. 
Consequential Losses 

‘Sound common sense must be large- 
ly resorted to in dealing with conse- 
quential losses and damages, as, ow- 
ing to their varied nature, it is im- 


= 


possible to formulate rules for each 
and every case that may occur. 

Part of the cargo of flour was dam- 
aged Owing to the sluices having been 
opened at sea by order of the master 
under the erroneous belief that a leak 
which had filled the forepeak was due 
te the vessel having holed herself, and 
that it was consequently urgent to 
empty the forepeak in order to stop the 
hole. The leak proved to be due to 
a break in the hawse pipe and could 
have been reduced without opening the 
Siuices. The Court held that the bona 
fide belief of the master that a com- 
mon danger existed brought the damage 
to the flour under the head of general 
average. * * * 


A steamer, while loading alongside 
a wharf was found, when nearly load- 
ed, with her forepeak full of water, 
arising from a hole in one of the plates 
in the bottom, from some cause un- 
known. A tight bulkhead protected the 
cargo from injury or danger of injury, 
and it appeared from the evidence that 
the vessel and cargo could have re- 
mained at the wharf as they were, 
without injury and in safety, as long 
as the owner of either desired. The 
vessel was put on dry dock with her 
cargo on board and after repairs were 
made she completed her loading and 
proceeded in the voyage. 

In suit by the shipowner to recover 
contribution in general average from 
the cargo, the District Court held that 
none of the extra expenses incurred 
were for the benefit of the cargo or to 
rescue it from peril, that the risk of 
such accidents, while loading, falls 
upon the shipowner, and that conse- 
quently the cost of the repair, whether 
temporary or permanent, and all the 
incidental charges connected with it, 
not being an extraordinary expense 
within the meaning of the law of gen- 
eral average, were such as he alone 
was bound to bear. 

On trial of the case in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals the Court did not de- 
cide the question as to whether the 
cargo was in any peril, but denied the 
shipowner’s claim to contribution on 


the ground that it was obligatory on- 


him, under his implied warranty of sea- 
worthiness, to have the vessel in prop- 
er condition for the voyage not only 
while loading but ulso at time of sail- 
ing, and that consequently, as the nec- 
essity for the extra expenses did not 
arise from any voluntary act of sacri- 
fice, he had no claim against the cargo 
for contribution in general average. 


Abandonment at Sea 


It happens occasionally that a ves- 
sel is justifiably abandoned at sea, with 
no intention on the part of the master 
or crew to return to her. If she and 
ler cargo are brought into port by 
salvors, and control of the property and 
of the voyage are regained by the 
master before the cargo owners inter- 
vene and elect to end the contract of 
carriage and refuse to go on with the 
voyage because of the abandonment, is 
the shipowner entitled to contribution 
from the cargo in general average to- 
wards sacrifices made for the common 
benefit before the abandonment? 


In a case of this kind, where masts, 
rigging, etc., were cut away prior to 
the abandonment, and the vessel, with 
her cargo (not perishable) were sub- 
sequently brought into an intermediate 
port by salvors, the cargo owners, be- 
cause of the abandonment of the vessel 
and cargo at sea, and notwithstanding 


the desire and ability of the master to 
complete the voyage, elected to treat 
the contract of affreightment as at an 
end, and, by their action in obtaining 
pessession of the cargo by Court order, 
prevented the resumption of the voy- 
age. The lower courts held that there 
was no actual renunciation of the con- 
tract by the shipowners and that there 
was not, in that respect, any actual 
intention one way or the other involved 
in the abandonment, and conceded to 
them the right of general average con- 
tribution against the cargo, and, on 
principles of equity, subjected the car- 
go to a payment of pro rata estimated 
net freight. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, held that no liability for freight 
existed, and, in respect of the claim 
for general average contribution, its 
dictum was as follows: 

The agreement urged to the effect that the 
cargo’s liability to general average created a 
right to have the voyage finished, however, 
it might have been otherwise, does not need 
an extended answer. The cargo owners had 


the same right to treat the contract as ended 
aS against a shipowner who had cut down a 


mast, that they would have had against one 
who had made no sacrifice for the common 
good. The contract is a supreme source of 


mutual rights, and cannot be overridden by the 
incidents of its performance. 


It would appear from the foregoing 
that. the doctrine declared by the Su- 
preme (Court was that the right of 
recovery by the shipowner in general 
average for voluntary sacrifices made 
before an abandonment was lost by the 
renunciation of the contract of carriage 
(namely, by the enforced abandonment 
of the vessel without intention to ré- 
turn to her), and, as the statement of 
the ‘Court that “the contract is the su- 
preme source of mutual rights” (thus 
involving the doctrines of general aver- 
age with those obligations of vessel 
and cargo that arise from contract) 
was quite contrary to accepted author- 
ity that the right to contribution in 
general average does not arise from 
contract, but is based upon natural 
equity and upon the established law 
of the sea, a petition was made by 
counsel for a re-hearing to determine 
the exact scope of the decision, but, 


unfortunately, was denied by the court. 
* * * 


Abandoned VeSsel Brought Into Port 


Where .a vessel and her cargo, justi- 
fiably abandoned at sea by the master 
and crew are brought into port by 
salvors, it would seem, in view of the 
reasoning of the Supreme ‘Court, that 
the right of the shipowner to freight 
and to contribution in general average 
from the cargo toward voluntary sacri- 
fices made before the abandonment 
would depend upon whether the master 
promptly, and with reasonable dili- 
gence, regained possession of vessel 
and cargo, and in that way revived his 
right to complete the voyage, before 
the cargo owners stepped in and recov- 
ered their property direct from the 
salvors. 


Demurrage and loss of interest or 
market are not subjects of contribu- 
tion, being considered as remote and 
not as direct consequences of a general 
average act; and, similarly, deteriora- 
tion of or loss on cargo by delay at a 
port.of refuge or through climatic con- 
ditions because of such delay are not 
allowed for. 

No allowance is made for loss of 
freight under a time charter, because 
such loss is the result of the contrac- 
tural relation between the shipowner 
and the time charterer, with which the 
cargo owner is not concerned. 
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The Most Popular Book 


in Marine Insurance 


LLOYD’S SHIPPING REGISTER 


Originated in Edward Lloyd’s Intelli- 
gence Sheets in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury—American Committee 


Lloyd’s ‘‘Register of Shipping” pub- 
lishes annually, in July, a register book 
of the world’s sea-going vessels of one 
hundred tons and above, which is kept 
up-to-date by supplements forwarded 
to subscribers every two weeks. The 
current edition contains particulars of 
23,624 steamers and 6,082 sailing ves- 
sels, arranged alphabetically, and, in 
addition, separate lists of 

Motor vessels; 


Vessels fitted with refrigerating 


appliances; 

Cable steamers; 

Vessels carrying petroleum in 
bulk; 

Vessels fitted for oil fuel; 

Vessels fitted with wireless tel- 
egraphy; , 

Vessels fitted with submarine 
signalling apparatus; 


Shipowners of the world, with 
their addresses, giving also the 
names, tonnages and dates of build 
of their vessels, and distinguishing 
steamers from sailing vessels. 


A Copy in Every Marine Office 


This record of vessels compiled by 
Lloyd’s “Register of Shipping,’ whose 
cfficers are stationed at the principal 
ports throughout the world, is printed 
at the society’s printing house in Lon- 
don, and it is safe to say that a copy 
will be found in every marine insur- 
ance office. 

The practice of marine insurance 
must have been found necessary very 
far back in history in order that an 
accident from sea peril or a total loss 
by stranding or foundering should not 
mean the ruin of the shipowner or of 
the merchant to whom the cargo be- 
longed. In the sixth century insurance 
was so common that it was made the 
subject of special provision in the 
Justinian Code. Under that code 6 per 
cent. was pronounced to be the ordinary 
and legal standard of interest; 8 per 
cent. was allowed for the convenience 
of manufacturers and merchants; while 
12 per cent. was granted for the “per- 
jlous adventure” of what Gibbon calls 
“nautical insurance.” In the Middle 
Ages we find marine insurance car- 
ried on in the Italian republics, which, 
by the way, went so far as to regulate 
by law the loading of vessels, and 
operations of the same character be- 
gan to be not unusual in England. 

How Lloyd Started His Records 

Towards the latter part of the 17th 
century the growth of shipping had 
reached such a stage that the owners 
of ships, the merchants who sent car- 
goes across the seas and the people 
who took risks of insurance upon the 
ships which carried those cargoes, be- 
gan to feel the want of an exchange, 
club house, or other such place where 
they might meet daily and mutually 
transact shipping ‘business. Coffee 
houses had recently come into popu- 
larity in London, and business men 
found it convenient to use them for 
the purpose of such meetings. A cer- 
tain Edward Lloyd kept one of these 
establishments, first in Tower Street 
and thereafter in Lombard Street, and 


it was to his coffee house that ship- - 


ping people gravitated for the daily 
interchange of news. This enterpris- 
ing proprietor conceived the idea that 
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by providing his customers with re- 
liable intelligence regarding the ships 
in the docks, he might incidentally 
benefit his busindss. He, therefore, 
commenced by supplying written and 
subsequently printed sheets containing 
sundry records of shipping for the in- 
fermation of those visiting his house. 
And so by degrees there was formed 
at Lioyd’s coffee house the nucleus of 
a marine insurance corporation and 
of a registration and classification so- 
ciety, the issue of which one sees to- 
day in Lloyd’s and Lloyd’s ‘Register 
of Shipping.” 


The First Classification Society 
Much of the early history of the 
classification of ships remains obscure, 
but it is at least clear that about 1760 
was founded a society known as “The 
Register of Shipping,’ which was the 


first classification society of which 
there is any record. This Register 
was managed exclusively by under- 


writers and was called the “Green 
Hook.” After a dapse of nearly forty 
years the shipowners, who become dis- 
satisfied with the method of classifica- 
tion adopted by the managers of the 
Green Book, started a rival register in 
1799. This was known as the Shipown- 
ers’ Registry, or the ‘Red Book.” The 
concurrent existence of these two regis- 
ters was soon found to be productive 
of inconvenience and other unsatis- 
factory consequences, and after con- 
siderable agitation on the part of those 
interested, extending over a number of 
years, the amalgamation of the two 
rival bodies was finally achieved, and 
in. the year 1834 Lloyd’s “Register of 
Shipping” was established on its pres- 
ent basis by the voluntary action of the 
shipping community. 

The general system of classification 
resorted to by the shipping communi- 
ties of all maritime countries, originated 
in Britain. There are ship classifica- 
tion societies in other countries, but 
in none of them have attempts been 
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made to supply the want which such 
bodies represent by the method adopt- 
ed by the parent institution from the 
beginning and which it has ever since 
continued. One of the most marked 
and distinctive characteristics of thé 
British people is their fondness for vol- 
untary effort, and their strong disin- 
clination to seek in Government aid 
what they are able to do independently 
tor themselves. 


Not a Profit-Making Concern 


It is of importance to consider what 
classification did for shipbuilding in 
the early days. Classification was ‘not 


. forced upon shipping by an organiza- 


tion or corporation wishing to get a 
living out of the industry. On the 
contrary, it was a condition created 
ty the shipowners themselves, in or- 
der that they might get good ships, 
and it was encouraged by underwrivercs 
in order to minimize their risks by 
satisfying them as to the nature of 
tne risks they were actually taking. 
It also received the support of mer- 
chants who wanted to ensure that 
their merchandise was put on board 
ships fit to receive it. Neither at that 
time, nor since, was Lloyd’s “Register 
of Shipping” a profit-making concern. 
it was then and is now worked on a 
purely voluntary basis for the benefit 
of all affected by its operations, and 
fees are charged only to enable the 
society to carry out its manifold func- 
tions. 

Lloyd’s “Register of Shipping” has 
cn file in its head office the reports of 
every survey held by the society’s sur- 
veyors since 1834, together with the 
plans of most of the classed vessels. 
The society is, in fact, the British Mu- 
seum of Shipping in so far as the pos- 
session of ancient and modern records 
are concerned. 

The American Committee 


In 1845 a branch committee of Lloyd’s 
Register was established in Liverpool; 
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a similar branch committee in Glasgow 
in 1900, and the following are the mem- 
bers of the American Committee es- 
tablished in February 1916: A. @G, 
Smith, chairman; ‘Herbert Appleton, 
deputy-chairman; M. Bouvier, A. H. 
Bull, Hendon Chubb, G. S. Dearborn, 
Holden A. Evans, Andrew Fletcher, H. 
K. Fowler, J. R. Gordon, J. B. Levison, 
W. Livingstone, Edgar F. Luckenbach, 
Wim. H. McGee, J. A. McGregor, C. E. 
Mather, F. C. Munson, J. V. Paterson, 
J Howard Pew, H. H. Raymond, Ben- 
jamin Rush, W. L. H. Simpson, Lewis 
K. Thurlow, W. A. Thompson, Jr., C. 


S. Timberlake, R. C. Veit, W. F, Whit-. 


telsey, F. M. Wood. 


MARINE INSURANCE CLUB 


Lectures Every Month at Waldorf- 
Astoria—More Than 400 
Members Now . 


The rapid growth of the Marine In- 


surance Club, of New York, which now 
has more than 400 members, is in keep- 
ing with the increased interest in ma- 
rine underwriting and marine insurance 
conditions. The club was formed in 
September, 1916, and at the start was 
known as the Adjusters’ Club. In Sep- 
tember, 1916, the name was changed. 


D. Roger Englar, president of the club, 
is one of the leading lawyers of New 
York. . William H. Young, of Wm. H. 
Young & Co., is first vice-president; 
and C. D. West, of Macomber & Co., 
second vice-president. Joseph V. Lane 
is secretary. 


The club meets once a month at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and its annual dinner 
to be held on January 30, will have as 
the principal speaker Ambassador Ger- 
ard. 


dressed the club this year: 


W.S. Samuels, a government surveyor 
who inspected the. interned German 
liners, told the club what his observa- 
tions had been on board of those liners. 

Major Francis R. Stoddard, of the 
New York Insurance Department, who 
went to England to inspect anti-aircraft 
defense, explained how Britain protects 
herself against the Zeps. 

W. D. Despard, famous adjuster, dis- 
cussed ethics of the business; relation- 
ship of the broker to the assured. 

Lawrence Kneeland, admiralty lawyer, 
told about the Trading With the Enemy 
act in connection with the war and ma- 
rine insurance contract. 4 

Lieut. Paul R. Hughes, of the French 
Army, related ambulance service expe- 
rience on the West front. 


Among recent new members are G. 
S. Elder, of Chubb & Son; and Messrs. 
Frank J. Lynch and Arthur J. O’Keefe, 
of O’Keefe & Lynch. 


At the present time the Club has 
on its Roll of Honor over 50 men who 
have joined the colors, and in order to 
live up to the true principle of good- 
fellowship, a war comfort committee 
was appointed at the December meet- 
ing, of which EH. W. SS. Morren was 
made chairman. Under his direction, 
the committee has been working hard 
to back up the boys and make them 
feel they are still members of the or- 
ganization. 

Elaborate plans are now in progress 
fer the annual dinner, which will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Biltmore on January 30, 1918. The 
committee, of which C. D, YW-s! is 
chairman, consists of J. A. Michaelis, 
E. A. Wildnauer, J. M. Williams, H. A. 
Huff and J. J. Maguire. This com- 
mittee is bending every energy to 
make this affair the most talked of 
event in marine insurance circles. AD- 
plications for reservations are piling in, 
and from present indications the at- 
tendance will be in exces of 600. 


A French scientist voices the opin- 
ion that wireless waves sometimes 
_start fires on ships. How’s he going 
to prove it? 


mars 


The following speakers have ad 
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A Story About Personalities 
(Continued from page 18) 


tired from active practice as a marine 
adjuster twenty years before his death. 
When the United States Lloyds was re- 
crganized, about 1870, Mr. Higgins, at 
the request of the late J. P. Morgan 
and Samuel D. Babcock, took charge of 
the matter. During his twenty years 
of management of its affairs it paid 
dividends aggregating 2,000 per cent. 
on its capital stock. His crowning 
achievement was the re-organization of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Co. 


Ss. D. McCOMB 


Young in years, but old 
jnsurance experience. 


in marine 


Among the men who have been presi- 
dent of Johnson & Higgins have been 
many distinguished men in the busi- 
ness. In order of their terms as prest- 
dent they were William Krebs, John 
G. Barrett, James B. Dixon, William 
Brockie, W. R. Coe and W. H. La Boy- 
teaux, present head of the corporation. 


W. H. La Boyteaux President 


Mr. La Boyteaux began his insurance 
career with Wreaks & Loins and when 
Mr. Wreaks died, Mr. Loins went with 
Jchnson & Higgins. Mr. La Boyteaux 
then took charge of the settlements of 
claims for the British & Foreign. Later 
he joined Johnson & Higgins, and was 
with them for five years in Philadel- 
phia. In 1899 he took charge of the 
Pacific Coast business of the corpora- 
tion, and in 1916 he came to New York 
as president. He was chairman of the 
insurance committee of the Emergency 
Fieet Corporation until it changed its 
policy to carrying its own insurance 
when he resigned from the committee. 

William H. Davidge, vice-president, 
was formerly with Lethbridge & Da- 
vidge which amalgamated with John- 
son & Higgins in 1900. 


W. R. Coe, chairman of the board, 
started with Johnson & Higgins in 


Philadelphia in the adjusting depart- 


ment. Under his management the 
business was largely increased, extend- 
ing all through the South. About 1903 
Mr. Coe came to ‘New York as an as- 
sistant to Mr. Gourlie. Upon Mr. Gour- 


' lie’s death he had charge of the ad- 


justing until the death of Mr. Brockie 


when he was elected president. Under 
Mr. Coe’s regime the business had a 
phenomenal growth and in 1916, desir- 
ing to relieve himself of some of his 
duties, he resigned and became chair- 
man of the board. 


W. A. PRIME, Jr. 


Of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, one of 
the comers. 


George Coe, his brother, a vice-presi- 
dent, has always given his time to the 
fire business. . He likewise started with 
the Philadelphia office of Johnson & 
Higgins, and was subsequently brought 
te New York to take charge of the 
fire department here. He was made 
a director in 1907, and is one of the 
best known fire insurance men in the 
country. 


Fifteen Directors 


Johnson & Higgins have fifteen di- 
rectors. They are the men named 


above and J. D. Barrett (retired), J- 


PB. Dixon, Stephen Loins, W. W. Curtin 
(Philadelphia), Stephen C. Hunter, J. 
A. Hopkins, Willis H. Botsford, W. N. 
Davey (one of the advisory committee 
es the War Risk Bureau, which com- 
mittee is also advising the United States 
Shipping Board), Henry W. Lowe, 
Thomas J. Prindiville (Chicago) and 
Jchn |S. Keegan. 

It has been the policy of Johnson 
& Higgins to recogn‘ze the abilities of 
the young men in its own offices and 
promote them, the leaders in the or- 
ganization having been developed in the 
Jchnson & Higgins establishment. John- 
son & Higgins have branches in Phila- 
delphia, where they operate as Curtin 
& Brockie; San Francisco, Chicago, Se- 
attle, Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Mon- 
treal and Portland, where they operate 
as Henry Hewitt & Co. 

Other Personalities 

Stories about H. K. Fowler, Talbot, 
Bird & Co., L. A. Wight Co., Platt & 
Farnum, Nutting & Wells, Field & 
Cowles, and other prominent concerns 
or personalities in marine insurance 


will be printed in subsequent issues of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


BUYING THE FRONT PAGE 


One of the newer brokerage houses 
printed an advertisement on the front 
page of a daily paper of considerable 
influence. This got a rise out of one 
of the old-established brokerage houses 
which immediately bought the front 
page space for a year. 


UNDERWRITER 


COAST LABOR 


More Than 100,000 Skilled Workmen 
Employed in the Different 
Shipyards 


Much concern is felt by the more 
foresighted of the captains of industry 
on the Coast over the unrest of labor 
in shipbuilding and related industries. 
Overnight, as it were, a great and most 
promising industry has been developed 
on this Coast, which the people are mak- 
ing the most of. They see for it a fu- 
ture that knows nothing but progress, 
expansion, profit, if wisely handled by 
all concerned. 

It is estimated that before the winter 
is over fully 75,000—perhaps 100,000— 
skilled workmen will be employed in 
the different shipyards, machine, boiler 
and other shops and plants directly con- 
tributing to the building and equipping 
of ships. Precisely such a development 
is what the Pacific Coast has long 
dreamed of, hoped and worked for, and 
ready to spend good money to secure, 
and to hold. 

Now it is here. It is believed that it 
is firmly planted, on a broad foundation. 
It is the desire of all concerned to keep 
it, to foster and develop it to the very 
limit. With a population exceeding 
500,000,000 on the other side of the 
Pacific, just awakening to its needs, 
there is no limit to be placed upon the 
vast commerce that will develop between 
these two shores—the people of the old 
and the new world. 


ANOTHER BIG PLANT 


Fort Mifflin Shipbuilding Company a 
$10,030,000 Concern—Arthur Masters, 
of Montclair, President 


Another gigantic shipbuilding plant, 
located on the Delaware River, the Fort 
Mifflin Shipbuilding Company, formed 
recently with a capital stock of $10,- 
000,000, will hasten the construction of 
its plant. Arthur Masters, of Montclair, 
N. J., is president of the new company. 
Mr. Masters has had a long experience 
in shipbuilding, having begun his career 
in England and since 1890 has been con- 
nected with leading American shipbuild- 
ing companies. He helped design the 
American steamers “St. Paul’ and “St. 
Louis,” as well as several American 
battleships while employed as chief 
draftsman by the Cramp shipyard. Wil- 
liam A. Crump is vice-president of the 
Fort Mifflin concern and was last em- 
ployed in the hull department of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company. Henry D. Bacon, who 
had charge of the ship fitters and boil- 
er makers at the Panama Canal, is also 
a vice-president, while J. M. Cardeza is 
treasurer. Leonard E. Harris of this 
city has been retained as consulting en, 
gineer. The plans call for 16 shipbuild- 
ing ways. The new project will also 
have a complete shipbuilding unit. 


KEEPING BONDS IN FORCE 

The Travelers of Hartford has issued 
a warning regarding loan sharks at- 
tempting to get possession of Liberty 
bonds through an advertisement in 
newspapers. After giving some sound 
advice on the subject the Company 
says: “If any person who subscribed to 
Liberty bonds through the Travelers 
Insurance Company is unable to con- 
tinue their payments the company will 
refund the money paid in. If the owner 
of a Liberty bond, subscribed through 
the Travelers, desires to dispose of it 
and has not the facilities for doing so 
through his bank, the services of the 
Travelers Insurance Company are at 
his disposal.” 


NEW SHIPYARD FOR NEW 
ORLEANS ; 


New Orleans is to have a yard for the 
construction of steel ships which will 
give employment to a force of 1,000 
men. The yard is to be built by the 
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FLEET PROGRAM 


Contracts are Made for 884 New Vessels 
Aggregating 4,724,300 Dead- 
weight Tons 


In a recent announcement the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation makes public 
for the first time complete details of 
its shipbuilding program. It was stated 
that since the corporation was organized 
contracts have been let for 884 new 


vessels, aggregating 4 .724,3 dead 
weight tons; that 426 vessels of 3,029- 
508 tons building on the ways were 
requisitioned to hasten construction, and 
that contracts for 99 other vessels of 


610,000 tons are pending. 

The program presents a grand total 
of 1,409 vessels of all types, aggregating 
§,363,808 deadweight tons. Of the requi 


sitioned vessels included in this sched 
ule 83 of 257,575 tons have been com 
pleted and released. The total dead- 
weight tonnage given represents ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 gross tons, 


TAKING TOO MUCH RISK 
Newark Insurance Men 
cipal 


Advise Muni- 
Fund Against Large 


Lines 


Insurance men of Newark have ad 
vised the Municipal Insurance Fund 
Commission that it is taking too great 
a risk on municipal buildings. his 
cuuld be reduced, they said, if instead 


of carrying, without re-insurance, $7,- 
000,000 of the total $9,000,000 at risk, 
the commission were to carry not more 
than $2,500,000. They also advised that 
ci any one ‘building the commission 
should carry no more than twenty-five 
per cent. of its $300,000 capital. 

It was pointed out by the advisers, 
John J. Berry and J. Herbert Reid, 
that if the latter plan were followed 


the commission’s capital could not be 
wiped out unless every ‘city building 
insured should be destroyed. On the 
other hand, under the present system, 
they showed that a total loss on any 
one of the buildings on which the com- 
mission carries heavy insurance, such 
as on the City Hall, would be enough 
tc consume the commission’s capital. 

It was in the belief that the city was 
assuming too large a risk that the new 
insurance commission, composed of 
Mayor Gillen and Directors Raymond 
and Archibald, sought the advice of the 
insurance men. While definite action 
toward adopting the plan suggested 
was not taken, it is likely that it will 
be shortly. Some of the commissioners 
velieve that the commission could af- 
ford to take more than twenty-five per 
cent. of the insurance on any one build- 
ing, possibly as much as thirty-three 
and a third per cent. 

The twenty-five per cent. restriction 
would mean that the city’s risk on any 
building would not be more than $75,- 
000. The seventy-five per cent. re- 
maining would be taken by insurance 
companies. Secretary Clark, of the 
commission, was not altogether favor- 
able to the plan, holding that some 
risks were so good that the commission 
could afford to take much more than 
twenty-five per cent., or even the whole 
risk. He did believe that the present 
method of insurance was improper. Mr. 
Clark said that so far the commission 
had had a loss ratio of about eight per 
cent. That the ratios had not been 
higher, the insurance men declared, 
was only because Newark has been 
lucky. 


Jahnecke Shipbuilding Company, prim- 
arily for the construction of twelve steel 
cargo steamers, each of 5,000 tons capa- 
city. It is generally understood here 
that the yard will be kept open after 
these vessels are built and that other 
ships will follow these as rapidly as 
they can be constructed. 
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Transportation Insurance 


By Edw. J. Perrin, Jr., Automobile Insurance Company 


No little anxiety is being felt by the 
underwriters of transportation insur- 
ance today, as it involves many aspects 
of uncertainty. The question is being 
asked, what effect the government con- 
trol of the carriers will have on this 
form of insurance. It is the belief of 
constitutional lawyers that shippers to- 
day have no recourse for damages suf- 
fered in railroad accidents. The govern- 
ment having leased the roads, the law- 
yers say, is liable for such damages, but 
under the laws of the country the gov- 
ernment cannot be sued. Heretofore the 
underwriters have been able to forecast 
with a reasonable amount of certainty, 
the extent of their recoveries from the 
carriers for losses for which they may 
be legally liable, but the present situa- 
tion raises a point that might develop 
to be a serious one. 

The President’s Proclamation 


The President’s proclamation sets 
forth: “Except with the prior written 
assent of said director, no attachment 
by mesne process or on execution shail 
be levied on or against any of the prop- 
erty used by any of said transportation 
systems in the conduct of their business 
as common carriers; but suits may be 
brought by and against said carriers 
and judgments rendered as hitherto un- 
til and except so far as said director 
may, by general or special orders, other- 
wise determine.’ This would seem to 
give Mr. McAdoo the power to issue an 
order prohibiting suits being brought 
against the carriers to enforce payment 
of claims, or to prohibit judgments being 
rendered against them. Having such a 
power the director of railways might 
see fit to issue a special order dealing 
with a specific case where there might 
exist a possible doubt as to whether 
there was any legal liability on the part 
of the carrier. In other words a bor- 
der-line case, as it would be to the gov- 
ernment’s advantage to avoid a suit. 

It must be appreciated that the gov- 
ernment is guaranteeing the carriers a 
net income equal to their average net 
income for the three years ended June 
30 last, and it is evident that under such 
a provision, the government will exer- 
cise their control over the moneys paid 
out by the carriers. Otherwise the car- 
riers might, in view of the guarantee, 
endeavor to establish relations with the 
shippers by making ex gracia payments 
with the view of corraling business for 
the future, anticipating, that the roads 
will eventually revert to their individ- 
ual control. 


Perilous Condition Surrounding Trans- 
portation of Property 

The present day perilous conditions 
surrounding the transportation of prop- 
erty has brought about a demand for 
covers against risks which heretofore 
the shippers have been willing to as- 
sume, notwithstanding their exclusion 
in bills of lading. While it is admitted 
by fire underwriters that their rates for 
war and explosion insurance, covering 
specifically located property have beea 
made without any scientific reasoning; 
no less are the marine underwriters at 


a loss to intelligently deal with the 
transit situation, where it iis necessary 
to grant limits that are merely policy 
limits and not risk limits, they are in 
fact hoodwinked in the writing of insur- 
ance where it is impossible to limit 
their liability at any given point, as 
can be done in the writing of most forms 
of insurance. 


Never before have the terminals been 
so choked and the means of transporta- 
tion so taxed as they are at the present 
time, involving a most critical situation. 
The duration of a trip is now most un- 
certain and in many instances double or 
triple that of normal times, still the 
purchasers of transit insurance seem to 
be reluctant to concede a proportionate 
increase in the rates. 


The Automobile 


Another new aspect is that of the 
automobile; not only is the automobile 
to-day necessary to overcome embar- 
gees, but it has been found most satis- 
factory for the hauling of merchandise 
to points within a radious of one hun- 
dred miles, and without a doubt, will 
in the future prove a keen competitor 
oy the railroads as is now the case be- 
tween certain points. Such carriers or 
transit companies, and there are many 
now operating, are not financially 
strong enough to meet their legal lia- 
bility for claims involving losses of 
entire loads. It is therefore anticipated 
that this growing mode of transporta- 
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tion will be cause for more anxiety in 
the future. 

Hap-hazard Estimate of Shipments 

It has been an almost uniform prac- 
tice to write the usual transit policy, 
based upon a hap-hazard estimate of 
shipments without requiring any adjust- 
ment of premium on account of in- 
creased volume of shipments made 
during the policy period. Doubtless, 
underwriters have been taking into 
consideration the normal fluctuation of 
business, but it must be admitted that 
little thought has been given to the 
tremendous increase in prices. Many 
accounts “of long standing, renewed 
year after year at the same rates of 
premiums which were considered ade- 
quate at the time of their original ac- 
ceptance, heretofore profitable, but dur- 
ing the past year proving unprofitable, 
have developed the necessity of in- 
creasing the rates under such policies 
to anywhere from one hundred to one 
thousand per cent. 


Suggestions have already been made 
that some uniform practice be adopted, 
to eliminate the apparent evil, and dis- 
crimination, now existing in the writ- 
ing of this business, and it is hoped by 
many that co-operation can soon be 
secured. 


CHAOS OVER AFFREIGHTMENT 


There is considerable discussion in 
Great Britain on the question of the 
law of the contract of affreightment as 
regards shipowners. The jurists are 
perplexed by the chaos which the is- 
sue has got into. There are two dis- 
tinct doctrines: one is: Does a breach 
of contract on the part of a shipowner 
cancel a bill of lading, and make him 
subject to the liabilities of a common 
carrier? ‘Common carrier he was not 
under the law of England, because he 
was not bound to carry the goods. 
Must not a definite connection be shown 
between the cause of loss and the 
breach and that the breach directly 
caused the loss? ; 
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Dominion Licenses 
For Two Companies 


ALLIANCE AND COLUMBIA 


Great American and Phoenix of Hart- 
ford Entered Canadian Operations 
—Some Underwriting Results 


The following companies received 
licenses last 'year from the Dominion 
Insurance Department for the class or 
classes Of business shown below in 
addition to the classes for which they 
were already licensed: 

Canadian Companies 


British America—Inland transporta- 
tion insurance. 


Canada Accident—Automobile jnsur- 
ance. 


Canadian Surety—Burglary, plate 
glass and automobile insurance. ; 
Globe Indemnity of Canada—Fire 
insurance. e 
British ‘Companies 

Royal Exchange—Automobile insur- 
ance. 

United States Companies 

Great American—Sprinkler leakage 
and automobile insurance (excluding 
insurance against loss by reason of 
bodily injury to the person). : 

Phoenix—Automobile insurance (ex- 
cluding insurance against loss by rea- 
son of bodily injury to the person). 

During 1917 the following companies 
received a license for the first time 
from the Dominion Insurance Depart- 
ment: 

British and Colonial Companies 

Union Insurance Company of Canada, 
Limited—C. R. Drayton, Toronto, chief 
agent, fire and automobile insurance. 

United States Companies 

Alliance Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia—Robt. Hampton & Son, Limi- 
ted, Montreal, chief agent, fire and 
automobile insurance. 

‘Columbia Insurance Company, R. 
MacD. Paterson, Montreal, chief agent, 
fire and automobile insurance (exclud- 
ing insurance against loss by reason of 
bodily injury to the person). 

Both the Alliance Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia and the Columbia In- 
surance Company formerly operated in 
one or more provinces of Canada under 
provincial licenses. 


Dominion Insurance Licenses Cancelled 
The Factories Insurance Company by 
a re-insurance agreement dated De- 
cember 2, 1916, re-insured its business 
in the Western Assurance Company, 
Toronto. The deposit of the Company 
to the accepted value cf $51,537 is still 
in the hands of the receiver general, 
but the Company has given notice as 
required by the insurance act of its 
intention to apply for its release. 


New Companies in Ontario and 
Manitoba 


The following insurance companies 


‘were admitted to transact business in 


the province of Ontario during 1917: 
Pacific Marine Insurance Company, 
Tokio Marine Insurance Company, Lim- 
ited; Stuyvesant Insurance Company, 
Provident, Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Union Insurance Society of 
Canton, Limited, and Thunder Bay Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company. 


Some 1917 Marine Figures 
Marine and inland transportation fig- 
ures of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
for 1917, excluding automobile, follow: 


Premiums sa5sesct eee '$2,760,657.85 
Losses paidiiw.. ares os suited 1,838,080.53 
Losses incurred ......... . 1,910,245.00 


har 
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Sucess of Uncle Sam as proprietor 
of the biggest insurance company in 
the world as well as successful in every 
other endeavor undertaken by him is 
proven by the $22,369,712 put into the 
national treasury by the insurance 
branch of the government, as the profit 
upon governmental insurance transac- 
tions since the creation of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. 

Especially successful has been the 
insurance of American hulls and cargoes 


WILLIAM C. De LANOY 


by the government. Although $50,000,- 
000 has been appropriated by 'Congress 
to make good the risks assumed by the 
United States Government against the 
sinking of American bottoms and car- 
goes by German submersibles and less- 
er perils of oceanic travel, only $12,968,- 
059 was paid in losses to ship owners 
by the Government. ; 
Fixing Rates 

Although government insurance of 
hulls and cargoes was conceded a profit- 
able business during the maintenance 
of neutrality by the United States, 
fears were entertained for the success 
of this business by the government af- 
ter war was declared against Germany 
by Congress. Notwithstanding, offi- 
cials were determined to see through 
the success of governmental insurance 
despite the uncertain effects upon na- 
tional funds if required to pay whole- 
sale losses through numerous sinkings 
of American government-insured ves- 
sels. 

As a result, the rate of six and a half 
per cent. on American bottoms was 
fixed, deemed satisfactory to cover the 
multiplied risk of the government by 
reason of the declaration of war. How- 
ever, since the growing effectiveness of 


the allied campaign to sink submarines 


has gradually lessened the German 


under-sea menace, the marine insitr- 
ance rate of the government was re- 
sultantly reduced from six and a half 
per cent. to five per cent. In addition, 
a further waning of the German sub- 
mersible peril brought another reduc- 
tion in the insurance rate, that of four 
per cent. as in effect at the present 
time. 

A still further reduction is not un- 
looked for, but government officials are 
hesitant to bring this about, not for the 
reason of rendering a more fair propo- 
sition to the owners of government-in- 
sured vessels but so as not to crowd 
the private-cowned marine insurance 
companies out of that phase of the in- 
surance field by too severe competition. 

More Than a Billion of Insurance 

Since the creation of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. September, 1914, 
insurance of more than one billion dol- 
lars has been issued by the government 
on American hulls and cargoes. Up to 
December 31, 1916, only $182,203,080 of 
insurance had been issued by the Fed- 
eral bureau. However, since that time 
the bureau has been literally deluged 
with applications of ship owners for 
government insurance. According to 
recent figures of the governmental in- 
surance branch, $819,334,445 of insur- 
ance of the American hulls and cargoes 
has been listed upon Uncle Sam’s 
books. 

This amount of insurance, it is esti- 
mated, represents approximately four- 
teen thousand applications received 
since the creation of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. Recently revised fig- 
ures of the Government show that the 


total premiums received exceed the- 


total expenditure for losses by $12,888,- 
420. 

These figures indicate the great serv- 
ice which the Bureau has rendered the 
country, both before and after the 
declaration of war. In addition to the 
large amount of insurance issued, the 
reasonable premiums charged by the 


Government have had a large influence 
on the rates of private companies,” an 


official assisting in governmental insur- 
auce transactions declared in comment- 
ing upon the progress of the Federal 
bureau. 

An index of the rapid growth of the 
Federal bureau may be had from the 
report submitted to Congress. In the 
report it was declared that nine hun- 
dred and thirty-eight policies to the 
amount of $483,796,603 on hulls had 
been issued, from December 1, 1916, to 
November 30, 1917. During this time, 
ten thousand four hundred and seventy- 
one policies to the amount of $303,914,- 
285 on cargoes also had been issued in 
addition to sixty-three policies to the 
amount of $5,766,578 on freight, making 
a total of eleven thousand four hundred 
and seventy-two policies and $793,477,- 
456 of insurance. During the month, 
from the time of the making of the 
Bureau’s annual report, November 30 


Salvage received to date. 


tu December 31, approximately $26,000,- 
000 of new marine insurance was Ob- 
tained. 
What Submarines Have Sunk 

Principally from the ravages of the 
German submarine, losses from the 
sinking of approximately thirty Amer- 
ican vessels have been incurred by the 
government throughout the year of 
1917. Most of these sinkings occurred, 
however, after the declaration of war 
against Germany by this government. 
During the year the insurance of hulls 
amounted to $14,593,803. The insurance 
of sunken cargoes during this time was 
estimated to total $9,255,163, and freight 
insurance $229,000, making the total 
insurance of the lost vessels $24,077,- 
966. ‘Claims of ship owners for insur- 
ance on their sunken vessels have not 
been entirely disposed of—only to the 
extent of $12,965,084 of the total loss, 


‘outstanding claims amounting to $10,- 


585,197. 
Some of thé larger losses incurred by 
the governmental insurance branch 


were the “John D. Archbold,” sunk June 
16, and insured for $2,200,000; the 
“Campana,” sunk August 6, insured for 
$1,150,000; the ‘Wilmore,” sunk Sep- 
tember 12, insured for $1,375,000; the 
“Missourian,” sunk April 4, insured for 
$1,000,000, and the “Vacuum,” sunk 
April 26, and insured for $1,000,000 
The Figures in a Nutshell 
From the beginning of operation of 
the Federal insurance, September, 1914, 
to November 30, 1917, the itemized 
transactions are as follows: 
Total amount insured... .$961,127,863.00 
Prem. received on same. 35,337,771.00 
59,055.00 
117,775,318.00 
24,148,075.00 
10,652,332.00 
19,968,059.00 
335,487.00 


Total amount at risk.... 
Known losses to date.... 
Possible outstand. claims 
Net losses (paid)....... 
Total expenses of Bureau 


Total premiums received. $35,337,771.55 
Net losses: paid......... 12,968,059.21 


Surplus prem. on hand. $22,369,712.34 


WARRANTIES 


An Atlantic Mutual warranty clause 
follows: 

“Warranted by the assured free from 
claim on account of capture, seizure, 
detention or destruction, by or arising 
from hostile forces, civil commotions, 
riots or by the acts of officers or 
other persons acting in the name of 
belligerents, or in pursuing warlike 
operations whether before or after 
declaration of war. 

“Warranted by the assured not to be 
loaded in tons of 2,240 lbs. more than 
the registered capacity under tonnage 
deck, with lead, marble, stone, coal 
and/or iron; also warranted not to be 
loaded with lime under deck. Also if 
loaded with grain, warranted to be 
loaded under the inspection of the Sur- 
veyor of the Board of Underwriters, 
and his certificate as to the proper 
loading and sea-worthiness obtained.” 


IT’S FIFTY-FIFTY 
War risk and marine are now run- 
ning half and half in one of the biggest 
offices in William Street. Premiums on 
cargo are showing a continual increase. 


THE ALLIED SHIPPING 


Who Owns Bulk of it?—31,000,000 Tons 
Overseas Craft, Says J. of C. 


In connection with the proposition to 
peol all allied shipping into one mau 
agement, the United States Shipping 
Board has made a survey of the ship- 
ping facilities of the world which 
shows that the world’s tonnage, based 
upon figures deemed to be accurate 
three months ago, is about 48,000,000 
tons deadweight. This includes 31,- 
000,000 tons of overseas ships, 6,000,000 
tons of inland and Baltic ships, 6,000,000 
tens of coastwise only, and 5,000,000 
tons of enemy ships. 

An estimate of the tonnage under dif- 
ferent flags in the Atlantic and Pacific 
trades shows that the 25,500,000 tons 
deadweight of ships engaged in the At- 
lantie are distributed as follows, ac- 
cording to the “Journal of Commerce”: 


Tons 
Britishmliners.i..s6 4,860,000 
IBritish tramps ...... 8,540,000 
INOPWiG STAIN TG eo eeiesie's « 1,800,000 
ISWEGISI Deeks cethtarys & sais 860,000 
TEV TAT SS Htaees ss Serecesta, uae: ccecave 690,000 
ID Helis A aS See 1,200,000 
United States ....... 2,000,000 
TETOTLG Th som ateasieie.s © 910 1,600,000 
Ihenbeyey a seas So eee 1,250,000 
(ATTOOK. ean ars ateeter se so eee’ sls 470,000 
PS DAINIST tre cteies. s «ic. sae 750,000 
POTTUZUCSO” eres sss0e.00 150,000 
RASS LAT srarete tees x-e a acre 350,000 
Beleiangcenrckwtee e aeste 280,000 
South American 600,000 
ADAM CSO an taretsusierona cs 100,000 


It has also been estimated that the 
5,500,000 tons deadweight of ships en- 
gaged in the Pacific are distributed as 
follows: 


Tons 
British Jimers s,s... 650,000 
British tramps... a. 450,000 
INORWES TAT |. cise crs 031s 50,000 
Uehara Soci oclere ne 275,000 
United ‘States ........ 400,000 
OTL G Mien areoetereraiw ss iore ex's 220,000 
Tear ee wes wreerw sye stew 70,000 
POrtuguese cs... scc. os 50,000 
ARULGA Le Tee eee rere ects eral e+ 200,000 
South American ...... 200,000 
i@hines@.- s)seteeiscicneenerso« 35,000 
Ay oychaletekel Sasa aon cae 1,900,000 


NO TANGIBLE EVIDENCE OF OWN- 
ERSHIP 


A large buyer of fire insurance re- 
cently became an importer by paying 
$750,000 for some Oriental merchandise 
that came on a steamer from Bombay. 
The cargo was insured in Liverpool. 
After the goods had been put on the 
wharf he asked his fire broker to cover 
it with fire insurance. The broker, who 
had no experience with marine insur- 
ance, soon learned of the fifteen days’ 
coverage in the policy after arrival at 
port. He explained this carefully to his 
assured, but the latter can’t yet under- 
stand why he should feel that he is 
covered if the risk burns; inasmuch as 
he has $750,000 at stake, and no evi- 
dence of protection in the shape of a 
tangible policy. 


A VERSATILE UNDERWRITER 

Robert B. Jennings, of William H. 
McGee & Co., was once a cartoonist. 
He was a mighty good one, too. 


WINTER’S STUDENTS 

Many of the students in the William 
Winter lecture course at New York Uni- 
versity are from the office of the At- 
lantic Mutual. A press agent report 
published in daily newspapers says that 
among the auditors are “presidents of 
insurance companies.” 
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Damon on American 
Merchant Marine 


UNPREPAREDNESS A CRIME 


View of President of Springfield Fire 
& Marine—Praises Henry 
Evans’ Paper 


On Friday of last week before a club 
in Springfield, Mass., President A. W. 
Damon, of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine, read an illuminating, scholarly and 
erudite paper on “The American Mer- 
chant Marine.” Among other things, 


Mr. Damon discussed in considerable 
detail the Hanseatic League, starting 
with the first alliances between Ham- 
burg and Lubeck in the years 1241 and 
1255, and traced its influence and its 
development through the country. 

The rise, the expansion and the fall 
of the American merchant marine was 
explained from historical documents. 
With eloquence he pictured the sad end 
of the great dream of American ship- 
ping triumphant on the high seas. The 
struggle for supremacy between Amer- 
ica and foreign countries was described: 


U. S. Held its Own for a Time 

“It is almost forgotten now,” said 
Mr. Damon, “but it is a fact of record 
that the American Government for a 
time resolutely met subsidy by subsidy 
and was brilliantly successful in the 
contest.” Sectional jealousy finally 
sounded the death knell of American 
shipping hopes. 

After describing the free ship experi- 
ment, and later the demand of foreign 
crews for American wages, he said: 

“If the United States had possessed, 
aS it should normally have possessed, 
10,000,000 or 15,000,000 tons of overseas 
shipping in August, 1914, at the out- 
break of the present European War its 
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ocean delivery service could not have 
been broken down by the wholesale 
diversion of foreign ships whose first 
duty was owed to foreign governments. 
Reduced or disrupted steamship serv- 
ices and abnormally increased freight 
rates have cost the American people 
uncounted millions of dollars since the 
war began and as agriculture still sup- 
plies the major bulk, if not themajor 
value, of our exports, the heaviest loss 
has fallen upon the cotton-growing 
South and the grain-growing West, 
nmiany of whose public men have his- 
torically been most blind and indiffer- 
ent to the need of a merchant fleet that 
would serve America first. 

“Tf an adequate merchant shipping is 
important to our commercial security, 
it is absolutely indispensible to our mili- 
tary and naval defence.” 


Discusses Evans’ Paper 


Mr. Damon concluded his paper as 
follows: 


“To make our merchant marine of 
maximum value to the nation requires 
something more than ships. President 
Hvans, of the Continental Insurance 
Company of New York, recently de- 
livered a carefully prepared address to 
a gathering of bankers, capitalists, 
shippers and producers of trade com- 
modities on ‘The Vital Relation of In- 
surance to Banking and Shipping in 
the World’s Trade After the War.’ 
Heretofore almost all imported mer- 
chandise has been paid for by letters 
of credit on foreign bankers. Several 
metropolitan banks, notably the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, have 
established branches or agencies in 
foreign cities to finance American busi- 
ness. Mr. Evans suggests the appoint- 
ment of such banks as agents of Amer- 
ican insurance companies to supplement 
their efforts in building up this foreign 
trade and encouraging shipments in 
American bottoms. This combination 
ought to prove of value sentimentally 
as well as practically.” 


England’s Merchant Marine 

Continuing Mr. Damon said: 

“In the present war, England is said 
to have in its employment two thou- 
sand merchant steamers transporting 
troops, arms, munitions, food, clothing, 
etc. The London ‘Daily Chronicle’ 
states that ninety per cent. of England’s 
great merchant marine is now operated 
by the government and that three mil- 
lion tons of that shipping has been 
placed at the service of France, Italy 
and other Allied countries to supple- 
ment their own fleets. Some of these 
vessels make fairly long voyages in 
supplying their armies and navies in 
the Hastern Mediterranean but many 
more are employed in ferrying across 
the English Channel, short trips fre- 
quently repeated. Our present problem 
ealls for a much larger fleet in propor- 
tion On account of the long transatlan- 
tic voyage requiring weeks for a single 
round trip. As Vanderlip says, no mat- 
ter what we build, the effectiveness of 
it can only be measured after it is 
landed in France. 

Remedy 

“Briefly, the remedy of the present 
deplorable situation of our merchant 
marine is first a change of heart on 
the part of the people of the Middle 
West and the South, located away from 
the sea-board and out of sympathy with 
all legislation favoring ocean transpor- 
tation facilities. Then and only then 
can laws be passed granting subsidies 
in some form or forms and making such 
changes in our navigation laws as will 
put us on an even footing with other 
maritime nations. I recognize difficul- 
ties in connection with the navigation 
laws as in part they provide for the 
amelioration of the condition of poor 
Jack and as far as that is necessary it 
appeals to the sympathies of us all. 
Other portions, however, were enacted 
at the behest of the labor element and 
their power in ‘Congress is so great 
that any material change seems hope- 
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less. ‘This must, therefore, be offset by 
more liberal treatment of the subsidy 
feature. 

“If Congress will set aside its old 
prejudice against subsidies and substi- 
tute a generous attitude, the wealth of 
the country will be increased many fold 
beyond the few millions of dollars re- 
quired. That our national legislators 
are seeing a new light is evidenced by 
the progress of the Webb bill which 
provides for the legalizing of combina- 
tions of exporters to promote foreign 
commerce and enable American export- 
ers to hold their foreign markets in the 
intense commercial competition that 
peace will bring. Germany has had 
such laws for many years and the 
handicap under which our exporters 
have labored must be removed. 

Blame for Railroad Muddle 

“The situation is paralleled on land by 
the crippling of our raiload transporta- 
tion system through niggardliness on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as shown by Justice Knowl- 
ton in his able paper a few weeks ago. 
But the blame for the present deplor- 
able condition on land and sea really 
rests upon Congress, for it lay in their 
power to prevent it by wise legislation. 
Broad statesmanship and ability, to 
think internationally, must be the qual- 
ifications required of the men chosen 
as our law makers if the people are to 
be properly served and this great Re- 
public prove a success. Thus, war has 
shown to us and to all the world many 
weaknesses in our system of govern- 
ment or perhaps I should say in its 
administration. And not the least con- 
spicuous weakness is the treatment of 
our transportation systems: 

“Some discerning person once said 
regarding the attitudes of the German 
and American governments toward 
large corporations: ‘In Germany the 
government is back of big business, 
while in America big business is back 
of the government.’ ”’ 
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Snowbound somewhere in Canada 
where they don’t speak anything but 
French. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

I enclose the promised article on cot- 
ton. I do not know when it will reach 
you as all trains South and West are can- 
celled on account of the storm, but I have 
done my best for you. 

This train of five freight cars and one 
day coach of the vintage of 1860 ts stalled 
with one cylinder head blown off. 

J. J. WINDLE. 


Excepting the underwriters who spe- 
cialize in this branch of insurance, there 


are few who realize the importance of 


that world power King Cotton, the larg- 
est premium producer of any single in- 
surable commodity, or appreciate its 
controlling influence in the development 
of our country. Under normal condi- 
tions the United States exports from 
eight to ten million bales of cotton, 
worth on the average six hundred mil- 
lion dollars in its raw state on the At- 
lantic seaboard, but at present prices 
this export crop is worth about eighteen 
hundred millions. There is no article 
of commerce more thoroughly insured 
than cotton, which is usually covered, 
for its full market value, against all in- 
surable hazards. 

Marine Cargo Open Cotton Policy 

As the marine underwriters do not in- 
sure the factors and small merchants 
or buyers they are not interested in the 
raw cotton until it comes to the larger 
buyers or exporters whom they insure 
under what is known as the ‘Marine 
Cargo Open Cotton Policy, Buyers’ Tran- 
sit Form.” This is a cargo policy form 
to which a rider is attached that covers 
“all cotton in the United States pur- 
chased by the assured or for their ac- 
count, attaching from the moment the 
cotton becomes the property of the as- 
sured or legally at their risk, provided, 
however, that no cotton shall be cov- 
ered hereunder prior to actual delivery 
to the assured or their agents unless 
Specifically identified by marks or num- 
bers or other designation in possession 
of the assured or mailed to the assured 


| _ prior to loss.” 


Authorized to Issue Certificates 

The assured are authorized to issue 
certificates under the policy, covering 
specific shipments as soon as they ob- 
tain bills of lading for same. These car- 
tificates are of valued form and are usu- 
ally issued for the face of the invoice 
plus ten per cent., plus freight and in- 
Surance. There is not much difficulty 
in adjusting losses under these certifi- 
cates, as in the absence of fraud, there 
can be no dispute as to the valuation of 
the insured cotton. If only a part of 
the shipment is damaged or destroyed 
the underwriters may pay the certifi- 


cated value of the damaged cotton, take 
over the salvage to be sold for their ac- 


count, and let the balance go through 
to destination given in the certificate. 
But the interest of the underwriters is 
always best served by letting all the cot- 
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Cotton Insurance and Cott 


By JOS. J. WINDLE, Adjuster 


on Losses 
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ton, that is not so badly damaged as to 
preclude further shipment, go through to 
destination. This is especially true of 
cotton insured under through shipment 
to Hurope, for the underwriters must 
pay the certificated value of all the dam- 
aged cotton they take over, and if they 
sell it in this country they lose the 10 
per cent. added to the invoice value, plus 
freight and insurance, which today 
amounts to about twelve cents per 
pound, as well as-the depreciation in 
value by whatever damage it may have 
sustained. Whereas if the damaged cot- 
ton can be sent through to destination, 
even if the consignee refuses to accept 
it on arrival, it can be sold on that mar- 
ket and the underwriter does not lose 
the added cost of freight, insurance, 
etc., as he would do if sold here. 
Fixing the Value 

When a loss occurs before bill of lad- 
ing is signed and the certificate issued, 
the policy provides that the basis of set- 
tlement “Shall be the actual market 
value of the cotton at the time and 
place of the loss.” If samples of the de- 
stroyed cotton can be obtained, there is 
little difficulty in determining the grade 
and thus the value, provided it is the 
average short staple cotton of any well- 
known district. But its value cannot, 
as Many underwriters think, be defi- 
nitely fixed by taking the spot quota- 
tions of the nearest exchange for that 
particular grade of cotton and deduct- 
ing therefrom the local freight from 
place of loss to such exchange point, be- 
cause the cotton grown in certain dis- 
tricts though classed as short staple 
commands a premium over the exchange 
quotations which apply only to the av- 
erage run of short staple cotton. For 
example, the spot quotation of the Dal- 
las Cotton Exchange for middling cot- 
ton on date of loss occurring at Cotton- 
ville, Oklahoma, may be 15 cents and 
the freight from Cottonville to Dallas 


is 50 cents per hundred, making mid- 


dling cotton at Cottonville worth only 
14.50 cents per pound according to the 
exchange quotations. But you may find 
the buyers were actually paying 15.25 
cents per pound at Cottonville for mid- 
dling cotton on the day of the loss; be- 
cause there are some districts in Okla- 
hema, as in other States, that produce 
a cotton which though it is not classed 
as long staple cotton, is of so much bet- 
ter grade, having a longer and stronger 
fibre, than the average cotton, that it 
always commands a premium on the ex- 
change quotations. é 
There are no exchange quotations for 
long staple cotton, and 14-inch cotton, 
that is, cotton with a fibre an inch and 
a quarter long, commands a premium 
of from ten to fifteen cents today over 
the short staple of the same grade. 
There are no two districts, we might 
almost say no two buyers, who class 
and value their long staple cotton alike. 
I have on several occasions submitted 
a list of long staple cotton to several 


different buyers to be priced and found 
an average variation in their prices of 
from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. We 
have found the better class of cotton 
buyers far above the average insurance 
claimant as far as their honesty is con- 
cerned, but many of them have that hu- 
man weakness of over-valuing their own 
property, especially when an insurance 
company is involved. And the adjuster 
who is willing to accept their statements 
either as to quantity, quality or price 
without thorough investigation or who 
is not entirely familiar with all the 
customs of the cotton business, as well 
as the customs and responsibility of the 
railroads and warehousemen, is sure to 
prove an expensive connection to the 
underwriters who employ him. 

We have had several claims presented 
to us for cotton burned in compresses, 
where after investigation we have been 
able to prove to the claimant that the 
identical bales said to have been burned 
had been delivered to New BEngland 
mills long before the fire. 

Question of Liability 

The question of liability is often a 
difficult one to decide. Many people 
imagine actual delivery to the assured 
is required before any cotton comes 
under cover of the policy, but delivery 
is not necessary even to pass title to 
any chattel, much less to bring cotton 
“legally at the assured’s risk.” Thus 
John Doe at Cottontown wires Richard 
Roe at Baleville: “I have one hundred 
bales here average about strict middling 
which I offer you at fifteen cents mid- 
dling basis usual differences.” And Roe 
answers by wire: “I accept your offer 
one hundred bales at Cottonltown fifteen 
cents middling basis usual terms con- 
sign to me here attaching draft to bill 
of lading.” If Doe has only one hun- 
dred bales of cotton at Cottontown when 
he receives Roe’s message, the cotton 
offered has been “otherwise designated’”’ 
as provided by the policy, and the tele- 
grams are all that is required to con- 
stitute a legal sale under the statute 
of frauds. Therefore the property has 
passed to Roe bringing the cotton at 
his risk and under cover of his policy 
although Doe retains actual possession 
not only of the cotton but also of the 
warehouse receipts, bills of lading or 
other evidence of ownership. But if 
Doe had more than one hundred bales 
at Cottontown there would be no valid 
sale and title would not pass or cotton 
come at Roe’s risk and so not under 
cover of his policy, until the one hun- 
dred bales offered had been designated 
by marks or numbers. But supposing 
Doe had only the one hundred bales so 
that it came under Roe’s risk and under 
cover of Roe’s policy on Doe’s receipt of 
his telegram, and Doe carried specific 
fire insurance policies containing the 
usual commission clause, covering “‘cot- 
ton his own or held in trust or sold 
but not delivered” this one hundred 
bales undoubtedly remains under cover 


of Doe’s policy until he 
to Roe. This is only one of the many 
complications we find in almost every 
large cotton loss. Cotton is not mate- 
rially damaged by being exposed to the 
rain, for if it is placed on skids go 
the air can reach all sides of it, it will 
soon dry out. But if the bales are left 
on damp ground or a wet plank floor 
the moisture will continue to work up 
from the bottom of the bale until about 
one-third of its bulk is affected, this will 
gradually heat and rot and if nat opened 


delivers it 


up and dried its only value will be for 
paper stock. If a bale is immersed in 
water for many hours it will absorb 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. of its 
weight of water, and it must be opened 
up and dried soon after being taken from 
the water or the cotton will heat and 
rot. 


Hard to Extinguish Fires 

When fire once gets into a bale of cot 
ton it cannot be extinguished by merely 
pouring water on it. A burning bale 
of cotton has been thrown into the water 
and kept immersed for more than a 
week yet when removed from the water 
it was found the fire was smouldering 
inside the bale and was only extin- 
guished when all the burning cotton 
was pulled out. This is a tedious and 
difficult process requiring an experienced 
man to supervise the work. 

When fire occurs in a large cotton 
warehouse under protection of a good 
fire department, they usually play 
streams on the burning bales until all 
visible fire is extinguished and then 
leave it to smoulder on inside the bale 
until most of the cotton is destroyed or 
it bursts into flame again in which case 
they play a hose stream on it for a while 
and the process is repeated. We cannot 
recall a single large cotton fire where 
any intelligent and continued effort was 
made to protect the salvage before some 
experienced representative of the under- 
writers arrived and took charge. Real- 
izing the necessity for prompt action in 
these cases we have arrangements with 
selected men throughout the cotton 
States whereby we can place expe- 
rienced salvage men at any point within 
a few hours’ notice. The man who takes 
charge of a cotton fire has no time to 
look up the different interests or ascer- 
tain whom he represents, he must obtain 
the consent of the warehouseman and 
then proceed without further delay to 
handle the burning cotton for account 
of whom it may concern. 

Carriers’ Liability 

The most complicated and difficult 
question encountered in adjusting cot- 
ton losses is that of the carrier’s liabil- 
ity. This calls for a very thorough 
knowledge of the State and federal laws, 
Interstate commerce rules, weighing and 
inspection bureau rules and the meth- 
ods and customs of the various railroads 
all of which is beyond the range of an 
article of this character. 
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INSURANCE 


Some Notes On Its Origin And Development 
By D. ROGER ENGLAR, of Harrington, Bigham & Englar, Attorneys 


One of the incidental effects of the 
great war has been a widespread revival 
of interest, on the part of the American 
public, in maritime affairs. 

A few years ago the American flag 
had all but disappeared from the high 


seas. Even our coastwise shipping ex- 
isted only by virtue of a statutory mo- 
nopoly, which prevented foreign vessels 
from engaging in our coastwise trade. 
American marine insurance companies 
were few in number and by no means 
prosperous. It is not the purpose of this 
article to deal with the great increase 
of American shipping, in recent years, 
or the enormous expansion of the Amer- 
ican marine insurance market. Hach 
of these subjects is a romance of mod- 
ern business which is still being writ- 
ter. But, as a result of the’present wide 
public interest in these matters, the 
principles of marine insurance are now 
engaging the attention of many persons 
who have had no previous experience in 
this field, and who may find it profitable 
to study the past of their new profession 
as well as its future. 


Fire Insurance Companies Enter Field 

Within the last few years most of 
the great fire insurance companies of the 
United States have begun to write ma- 
rine insurance, and many brokers have 
recently taken up this class of business 
for the first time. Many merchants and 
manufacturers, who formerly confined 
themselves to domestic trade, are now 
doing a large export business. The av- 
erage person is familiar with life insur- 
ance and with fire insurance; and in 
approaching marine insurance for the 
first time his ideas are naturally based 
upon the other classes of insurance, 
with which he is familiar. He naturally 
assumes that with a working knowledge 
of fire insurance he should be able to 
construe a marine insurance policy with 
reasonable accuracy. His confidence, 
however, is likely to be short lived. To 
his surprise, and not infrequently to his 
chagrin, he finds that a marine insur- 
ance policy is unintelligible without a 
knowledge of the ancient principles and 
customs which govern its interpretation. 


A Warranty Not in the Policy 


For example, the holder of a marine 
insurance policy is surprised to learn 
that it contains a warranty that the 
vessel on which his goods are carried 
shall be seaworthy. This warranty ap- 
pears nowhere in the policy, and yet it 
is well settled that it is as much a part 
of the policy as any of its printed pro- 
visions. 

The assured is equally surprised to 
find that he is, in some situations, a 
co-insurer, although no provision to that 
effect appears in the policy. 


Upon examining the policy more 
closely, the assured is’ struck by the 


fact that in one of the early paragraphs 
it assumes the risks of war, which are 
later carefully excluded by another par- 
agraph. 

To a person familiar only with the 
other branches of insurance, these and 
similar features of the marine insurance 
policy are somewhat mystifying. The 
experience of fire insurance companies 
has been that it is difficult to induce the 
courts to give full effect even to ex- 
press warranties in their policies; and 
it would scarcely occur to them to sug- 
gest that they were entitled to any pro- 
tection for which they had not expressly 
stipulated. 


The explanation of these peculiarities 
of the marine insurance contract is to 
be found in its ancient origin and its 
international character. 


Origin of Marine Insurance 


It is not known in what age or coun- 
try marine insurance had its origin; but 
it was a well recognized business in the 
Fourteenth Century and it is certainly 
by far the most ancient form of insur- 
ance. Marine insurance first became an 
important branch of commerce in Lon- 
don, which, for at least four centuries, 
has been the principal marine insurance 
market in the world. It is uncertain 
how the business originated in London. 
but there seems to be good authority for 
the belief that it was brought to London 
by the merchants of Northern Italy, who 
gave their name to Lombard Street, 
which, for a long period, was the center 
of the marine insurance business of 
London. The importance of London as 
a marine insurance market is illustrated 
by the fact that early in the Seventeenth 
Century policies issued in Antwerp con- 
tained a provision that they should be 
as good as the best policies issued in 
London. For some centuries questions 
arising under marine insurance policies 
appear to have been settled almost in- 
variably by arbitration. In this way, 
no doubt, there came into existence a 
fairly complete set of usages and cus- 
toms which governed the trade and 
which were well understood by all per- 
sons who had occasion to deal with the 
marine insurance contract. Out of the 
obscurity of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, there was evolved, al- 
most in its present form, the familiar 
Lloyd’s policy, which is in common use 
in England today. This form is the very 
essence of simplicity and shows clearly 
that the method followed by the early 
English underwriters was not to change 
their policies to meet various contin- 
gencies, but rather to adopt a standard 
form of policy and then stand by it for 
better or for worse, protecting them- 
selves against adverse decisions not by 
changes in the policy, but merely by 
changes in the premium. 


Lord Mansfield’s Decision 


Lord Mansfield, who presided in the 
Court of King’s Bench from 1756 until 
1778, probably did more than any other 
one man to establish the law of marine 
insurance in its present form. His de- 
cisions appear to have been based uni- 
formly on the existing customs. For 
the better ascertainment of these cus- 
toms, Lord Mansfield was in the habit 
of submitting marine insurance ques- 
tions to special juries of merchants, 


who appear to have been singularly free 
from any prejudice in favor of the as- 
sured. Thus, in Lewis vs. Rucker, de- 
cided in 1761, Lord Mansfield had to de- 
termine for the first time the proper 
method of adjusting a particular aver- 
age loss on goods under a valued policy. 
The assured claimed to be paid the dif- 
ference between the price for which the 
goods sold in their damaged condition, 
and the value fixed in the policy. The 
question was submitted, however, to a 
“special jury, amongst whom there were 
many knowing and considerable mer- 
chants,” who found that the proportion 
of loss was to be determined by a com- 
parison of the sound and damaged values 
of the merchandise, and that the as- 
sured was then only entitled to be paid 
this proportion of the value fixed in the 
policy. This verdict was upheld by Lord 
Mansfield. There can be little doubt 
that if such a question arose for the 
first time in the American courts today, 
the result would be different. 


Attitude of Protection 


Until the last century, however, the 
attitude of courts and juries toward un- 
derwriters appears to have been one of 
protection; and some of the early writ- 
ers appear to have regarded the under- 
writer as somewhat in the position of 
a ward of the court. Thus, Stevens in 
his Essay on Average, after quoting 
from a treatise published in Holland in 
1653 says: 


It is worthy of observation, that 
this writer, and others after him, 
place the insurer in the situation 
(in regard to the protection of the 
law) of pupils or infants—he says, 
“L’Assureur qui est protege ou tenu 
par tout comme un pupille.’’ 


First Contracts Were Wagers 


So far as we can judge from the early 
text books and decisions, the contract of 
marine insurance was originally re- 
garded merely as a wager, in which both 
parties were expected to conduct them- 
selves in a sportsmanlike manner. 


Thus, it was early established that the 
assured was bound to disclose to the un- 
derwriter (even without inquiry) every 
fact material to the risk which the un- 
derwriter was not presumed to know; 
and that failure to make such disclosure 
would avoid the policy. 


The First Underwriters 


In considering the early history of 
marine insurance, two circumstances 
must be borne in mind. The marine un- 
derwriter first appeared on the scene 
not as a wealthy and technical corpora- 
tion, eager to escape its liabilities on 
the slightest pretext; but rather as an 
individual of sporting propensities who 
was usually at a great disadvantage by 
reason of the fact that he had no first 
hand knowledge of the vessel to which 
his policy related or of the risks to 
which it was likely to be exposed. These 
circumstances probably explain what 
seems to us, from this distance, the 
tenderness of the Highteenth Century 
courts toward marine underwriters. 


Not only was the assured required to 
disclose faithfully all circumstances at- 
tending the risk, but, furthermore, the 
slightest deviation from the voyage in- 


sured, wholly avoided the policy, with- 
out any express provisions to this effect. — 


On the other hand, the subjects of in- 
surance were commercial ventures, and, 
as a rule, not within the personal con- 
trol of the assured. Losses: were ordi- 
nary incidents of commercial life and 
were settled on familiar commercial 
documents. Frauds were practically 
impossible without the connivance of a 
large number of persons. 


Good Faith on Both Sides 


In short, there was usually the ut- 
most good faith on both sides of the con- 
tract, and the rule was early laid down 
that a contract of marine insurance is 
uberrimae fidei—a contract based on 
the utmost mutual good faith. 


Another circumstance which has had 
a considerable effect on the development 
of the marine insurance contract is the 
fact that this contract first became of 
commercial importance in England; 
and was first construed in the English 
courts. In the early days all policies 
were subscribed (as many are today) 
by individual underwriters who, as a 
practical matter, could be sued only in 
London. As there was only one system 
of English courts, a decision by these 
courts was final as far as English in- 
surance was concerned. It was unneces- 
cessary to change the policy to meet an 
adverse decision. Underwriters merely 
accepted it and charged a corresponding 
premium. The marine underwriters of 
London were wise enough to recognize 
that it is of very little importance how 
the law is settled, so long as it is set- 
tled. The only thing which they found 
disconcerting was uncertainty; and af- 
ter the English courts had passed on a 
given point all uncertainty ceased. 


Divergence Between English and 
American Laws 
We have seen that the usages and 
customs of two centuries were incor- 
porated into the law of England under 
the administration of Lord Mansfield, 


‘whose term of service ended during the © 


Revolutionary War. When the business 
of marine insurance first assumed con- 
siderable proportions in the United 
States, during the Napoleonic Wars, 
there was a large body of decisions in 
the English courts which were adopted 
almost in their entirety by the courts 
of this country, who seem to have rec: 
ognized that the business of marine in- 
surance was international and that noth- 
ing was to be gained by departing from 
principles evolved by centuries of actual 
practice and promulgated as law by the 
greatest commercial country in the 
world. During the last hundred years, 
unfortunately, there has been a definite 
divergence between the laws of Eng- 
land and America on a few subjects, 
notably, with respect to the facts neces- 
sary to constitute a constructive total 
loss; and with respect to various ques- 
tions of general average, as for example, 
the liability of underwriters to contrib- 
ute in general average in respect of 
actual values in excess of policy valua- 
tions. 

To the student of marine insurance, 
the decision of Lord Mansfield in Lewis 
vs. Rucker and the line of cases which 
culminated in the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
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Ninth Circuit in British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Company vs. Maldonado 
furnish an interesting contrast, illus- 
trating, as they do, the difference in at- 
titude toward marine underwriters be- 
tween the English courts of the Hight- 
eenth Century and the American courts 
of the Twentieth Century. Today it is 
the assured who is treated as an infant; 
the underwriter cannot expect the scales 
of justice to be inclined in its favor, 
but may count himself fortunate if they 
are held even. The differences between 
English and American law, however, are 
confined almost entirely to questions 
which have remained open until a com- 
paratively recent date. By far the 
greater part of the law of marine insur- 
ance is identical today in England and 
America. 


Eighteenth Century Principles Still 
Hold Good 

The ground won by marine underwrit- 
ers in the Highteenth Century is still 
held; and the principles of fair dealing 
upon which the business was originally 
based, still hold good. The writer ven- 
tures the opinion that’ there is no busi- 
ness of equal proportions in which 
there are so few cases decided in the 
course of a decade in the United States 
as in the marine insurance business. 
Few cases are litigated and fewer still 
reach the point of decision. Those en- 
gaged in the marine insurance business 
have.a habit of keeping their own house 
in order, without the assistance of the 
strong arm of the law. 


The prejudice against insurance com- 
panies which undoubtedly existed in this 
country for many years (and which has 
not yet entirely disappeared) appears 
to have arisen in connection with the 
business of fire and life insurance. 
These branches of the insurance busi- 
ness were originally carried on in this 
country by small companies, whose out- 
look was purely local. As soon as they 
began to extend their business beyond 
the limits of the State of their origin, 
they found themselves involved in a 
maze of conflicting legislation and de- 
cisions. Nothing could be considered 
settled because a decision in one State 
was not binding in another, and the de- 
cisions in the different States were fre- 
quently in conflict. In this situation the 
companies sought to protect themselves 
by strict provisions in their policies, 
designed to guard against various con- 
tingencies which had arisen from time 
to time, in the course of their business. 
Many of these provisions were harsh in 
their operation and the frequent for- 
feiture of the rights of policyholders 
aroused the sympathies of the courts. 
Moreover, the policyholders, as a rule, 
were not commercial men, but were per- 
sons of small means and limited knowl- 
edge of business affairs. It was felt, 
and no doubt justly, that the assured 
was at a great disadvantage in dealing 
with the insurance companies, which 
were astute in devising new conditions 
and warranties from year to year, for 
their own protection. On the other 
hand, and particularly in fire insurance, 
the insurance companies were not infre- 
quently victimized by unscrupulous pol- 
icyholders. These conditions gave rise 
to a feeling of hostility toward insur- 
ance companies in this country, which 
persisted for many years. During this 
period fire and life insurance companies 
went through a process of education and 
development which, fortunately, marine 
underwriters have never been called 
upon to endure. Although the prejudice 

against insurance companies still per- 
sists to a considerable extent, the causes 
for it have almost entirely disappeared. 


Standard Fire Policy Longer Than 
: Lloyd’s Form 

Fire insurance companies were long 
since regulated by statutes in the vari- 
ous States, which prescribed the form 
of policy to be issued; and these statu- 
tory forms have now been so frequently 
construed by the courts that their mean- 
ing is reasonably clear. It is interest- 
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ing to observe, however, that the statu- 
tory fire insurance policy of this State 
is three or four times as voluminous 
as the ordinary Lloyd’s form of marine 
insurance policy, which is still in com- 


mon use in England, and which, with” 


slight modifications, is frequently issued 
in this country in certain classes of busi- 
ness. 

Life insurance companies have volun- 
tarily abandoned the practice of seeking 
to defeat recovery upon their policies; 
and now vie with each other in seeking 
to make their policies incontestable. 
They have at last learned what the ma- 
rine underwriters appear to have appre- 
ciated from the beginning—that, in the 
absence of fraud, the best method of 
dealing with increased liabilities is not 
by restricting the scope of their policy, 
but by enlarging their premium. 


Inclusion and Exclusion 


It is impossible, within the scope of 
this article, to deal in any detail with 
the form of the marine insurance pol- 
icy, but a word may be said with re- 
spect to the curious custom of includ- 
ing, at the beginning of this policy, a 
number of risks which are subsequently 
excluded by an appropriate warranty in- 
cluded in the same printed form. The 
explanation of this is that, to the ma- 
rine underwriter, there is something 
almost sacred. about the old Lloyd’s 
form; and he invariably starts his pol- 
icy with the exact wording of this form, 
no matter what changes may be neces- 
sary to meet the actual situation before 
him. In using this form, he is on firm 
ground. Its meaning has been settled 
for hundreds of years, and he feels that 
he knows exactly what it means. Once 
he departs from this form, he is on new 
and unfamiliar ground. If he attempted 
to rewrite the policy, the work of cen- 
turies would have to be done over again. 
No matter what words he used, the 
courts would have to decide what they 
meant. Accordingly, he feels that safety 
lies in using the time honored form, 
and stating, in a separate paragraph, 
what modifications he desires to make 
in it. He knows that perils “of the seas” 
include a certain class of risks with 
which he is familiar; and exclude other 
risks such, for example, as the bursting 
of a donkey pump or the negligent hand- 
ling of cargo. If he used any other ex- 
pression, which seemed to him equiva- 
lent, no one would know what it meant 
until it had passed through the fed- 
eral courts and the courts of forty-eight 
States. 


SHIPBUILDING CAPITAL 


Authorized Capital for New Concerns 
For Year 1917 Is 
$271,503,000 


The development over the war period 
in the shipbuilding industry in the 
United States is shown in the follow- 
ing table, which sets forth the author- 
ized capital of the new concerns: 


Five months, 1914 «2. ssf aye $ 1,844,000 
Year) 19 0G epee str varaeeial oleae 37,662,000 
Vea ric) 916) wicta tis anus els wtels, srerwinus 69,466,000 
Wears 19 Tareas sitar: siewahestatel cies 271,503,000 


Capitalization in War Period 


The following table shows the total 
capital authorized in the incorporation 
of new shipping companies by months 
since the beginning of the war. The 
list includes concerns of, more than $50,- 
000 capital for the operation, construc- 
tion, salvage and repair of ships and 
also new financing involved in the ex- 
pansion of existing companies: 


1918— 
January (two weeks)........ $ 5,650,000 
1917— 
SVATVIDAT Vat ea aart este rede. sen SPS $ 2,475,000 
Pebvwary mearmiaetit, seicie lols) seis) « 30,525,000 
TIER QOG ete rie oe OOS 12,975,000 
Noril Bets ceele teeters ©. « a os 29,395,000 
May ees cite eile) = atare 47,490,000 
Arb ss) Wy Syacire WACPCe eto Ice ro 84,025,000 
A111 fmm eye i rc ICTCHEVO CC HTC 19,020,000 


an additional 3s. 9d. per cent. 


UNDERWRITER 


PRESENTATION TO JONES 


Retires from Active Business as Un- 
derwriter for Commercial 
Union 


London, January 10—A meeting of 
marine insurance brokers was held in 
the committee room at Lloyd’s to make 
a presentation to Mr. Richard T. Jones 
on his retirement from active business 
after acting as underwriter to the Com- 
nmiercial Union Assurance Company fof 
thirty years. 

Mr. H. P. Leslie (Leslie and God- 
win), chairman of Lloyd’s Brokers’ As- 
sociation, who presided, said that it 
was with deep regret they had arrived 
with a very old friend at the parting of 
the ways. When Mr. Jones’ resigna- 
tion was officially announced, it was 
felt that the occasion should be marked 
by some permanent record of their 
esteem. It was found that Mr. Jones 
was anxious to promote the interest of 
the Insurance Clerks’ Orphanage, and 
desired that the money that was sub- 
scribed should provide a fund, of which 
the institution was in much need, for 
scholarships for orphans between the 
ages of 16 and 18. For this purpose 
£3,000 had been allocated, and a bal- 
ance of £2,500 would be invested in the 
names of Mr. Jones and the corpora- 
tion of Lloyd’s for the benefit of the 
orphans of parents associated witli 
Lioyd’s. It was also intended to pro- 
vide a book, which would contain the 
signatures of the subscribers and an 
inscription setting forth that the fund 
was to be known as the “Richard T. 
Jones Endowment.” 

Mr. H. Dumas (Dumas and Wylie), 
who referred to his friendship with 
Mr. Jones before he was appointed un- 
derwriter to the Commercial Union, 
seid that he wished him long enjoy- 
ment of the rest he had so well earned. 

Mr. Jones expressed his thanks, es- 
pecially for the association of his name 
with the handsome contribution to the 
funds of the Insurance Clerks’ Or- 
phanage. He attributed his success 
to the brokers of London and his old 
friend, Mr. Dumas. 

Mr. C. Wright (Head and Co.) said 
that Mr. Jones had with greater 
suecess followed the most successful 
man of. his generation. 


WHEELS AND WINGS 


Prospectus of a _ Lloyd’s 
Gas and Ex- 
plosion 


Motor Car 


—Coal 


The Wheel and Wings Insurance As- 
sociation (at Liloyd’s) has recently is- 
sued a comprehensive prospectus of all 
its plans of motor insurance. The 
prospectus deals with cars used for 
private and professional purposes, with 
commercial vehicles, and with passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles. Space does not 


permit of our dealing with each plan 


in detail, but we may say in passing 
that the benefits are as wide as can 
pessibly be made, and the rates are 
moderate. A novel feature of the pros- 
pectus, however, is that vehicles can 
be covered against air raid risks for 
No ad- 
ditional premium is charged for vehi- 
cles using coal gas, but if it is desired 
io cover claims arising out of explosion 
of the gas, an additional £1 per vehicle 
is required. 

A liberal abatement of one-third of 
the premium is allowed in the case of 
private cars when the petrol allowance 
does not exceed ten gallons per month. 
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PANT SUSt mereistae ¢ iela.c eatanie’ ose 19,038,000 
September ....< e+e secse-eee 5,100,000 
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Total since opening of war $386,125,000 
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CLOGGING UP TERMINALS 


English Plan for Holding Back Freight 
Until Docks Are Clean 
Urged 


Our seaport terminals are our vesti- 
bules, and if we use them as our trunk 
rooms, if we pile our baggage and our 
furniture which we may want some time 


later in those terminals, they become 
perfectly useless as vestibules. And that 
is what we did here in the early days 
of the Allies’ buying. 


Now the methods adopted by the Eng- 
lish Commission have been very simple, 
but they have been very effective, says 
the “Journal of Commerce.” They 
have resulted in holding the freight back 
in the interior until a vessel was here 
to carry it forward. There has been 
no use, if we could ship in a certain 
given period five hundred thousand tons 
of freight, of bringing here a million 
tons, because the other five hundred 
thousand tons would simply clog our 
terminal avenues. 


Up to the time of our Government 
going into the war the English, by ad- 
opting the system which I have des- 
cribed, and in which they were joined 
by the other Allies, had reduced the 
congestion at this port to a point where 
we were getting along fairly well; but 
with the introduction of the American 
Government into this war, and the pur- 
chase of immense supplies of material, 
the grave danger exists that a duplica- 
tion of the congestion which existed two 
years ago will come about again.—Irving 
T. Bush, before the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


SEAMEN’S INSUIRANCE 


The total amount of seaman’s insur- 
ance issued at the end of the calendar 
year just past was $1,001,500,000 in the 
amount insured, and over $35,000,000 in 
premiums. Adding to the \$24,000,000 
and more lost on ‘hulls, cargoes and 
freight, the $250,000 loss on seamen up 
to the first of the current year, it ap- 
pears that the total losses suffered by 
the Bureau on all merchant marine busi- 
ness would not greatly exceed $24,300,- 
000. Subtracting this from the $35,000,- 
000 in premiums received during this 
time, there would remain a net profit 
of $10,700,000. It must be remembered, 
however, that not all of the premiums 
over and above the losses are earned 
premiums. There are many risks out- 
standing, and for military reasons the 
Bureau does not desire to disclose these 
just now. 


NEW LLOYD’S MEMBERS 


The following members, whose names 
are given in alphabetical order, have 
been elected to the Committee of Lloyd’s 
Underwriters’ Association for 1918:— 
Messrs. C. C. Blogg, S. A. Boulton, P. 
Hargreaves, E. Hicks, P. G. Mackinnon, 
P. Janson, C. I. de Rougemont, W. B. 
Rouse, and W. A. Thompson, 


RE-INSURANCE MANAGER 


W. R. Beavis, for over thirty years 
with A. F. Pearson & Co., London, fire 
re-insurance underwriters, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the treaty depart- 
ment in the re-insurance offices of Mr. 
A. Rendtorff, 25, Birchin Lane, London. 
Mr. Beavis will take up his new duties 
from January 1, 1918. 


The Northhampton Mutual Live Stock 
Insurance Company of Haston, Pa., has 
quit. It was organized in 1869. 

* * * 

Norman James has been elected a di- 
rector of the Maryland Motor Car Com- 
pany of Baltimore. 
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War Risk 


By S. WILLSON RICHARDS, Fred S. James & Co. 


Insurance 


The PRT Yee arising from the 
war in Hurope, now in its fourth year, 
have been the means of bringing very 
ferceably before the marine insurance 
fraternity and shippers especially, the 
unusual conditions that must be faced 
by the war risk underwriters. When 
the war was first seen to be inevitable, 
rates for war risk insurance ran from 
about four per cent. to as high as 
twenty per cent., the latter applying on 
German vessels especially those bound 
to German ports. When war was de- 
clared between Germany and England, 
vessels flying the German flag then on 
the Atlantic paid as high as forty per 
cent., and even at that figure some 
risks could not be covered, while Ger- 
man vessels and their cargoes in the 
Mediterranean were uninsurable, there 
appeared to be no hope for them. 

For several weeks after August 1St, 
1914, no stable rates were quoted for 
war risk cover, and steamers sailed 
from New York with cargo on board on 
vhich the insurance was arranged on 
different days, with rates varying from 
five per cent., to twenty per cent., the 
variations depending upon the under- 
writers and the day on which the in- 
surance was bound. Since the sea has 
been cleared of the German cruiser 


and 
the raiders such as the “Hmden” and 


fieet under Admiral Von ‘Spree, 
“Karlsruhe,” leaving mines and sub- 
Marine as the principal factors to 
guard against, ratés have been on a 
lower general plane gradually receding 
until today the charge made to points 
outside the actual war zone is practi- 
cally nominal. 
When War Started 

The various companies here and 
abroad and Lloyds underwriters seem- 
ed at first to be in a position to take 
care of all requirements as to war risk 
insurance but as the number of ves- 
sels sunk rapidly increased, and the 


underwriters reduced their lines, at 
the same time boosting their rates on 
account of the increased hazard, con- 
Cilions rapidly approached the stage 
where steamship owners despite the 
high freights obtainable, did not care 
to accept the venture of a trip through 
the different danger zones not fully 
protected. Thus, in order to assure 
the Government of sufficient tonnage 
to meet their own requirement, at the 
same time without disturbing the regu- 
lar service any more than absolutely 


necessary, the (British Government 
agreed to cover 
’ the risks of ‘Capture, Seizure 


and Detainment by King’s En- 
emies and the consequences 
thereof, or any attempt there- 
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at, and all consequences of hos- 
tilities or warlike operations 
by or against the King’s En- 
emies, whether before or after 
Declaration of War. 


and at a rate which at the time was 
considerably lower than any underwrit- 
ers were accepting especially to the 
war zone, but their rate was uniform 
the world around and applied to cargo 
on all steamers flying the British flag, 
and supplementing thig the Mutual 
Shipowners ‘Clubs and Societies in 
England under Government encourage- 
ment, adopted a somewhat similar ar- 
rangement for hull war risk insurance. 
This was later extended to cover neu- 
tral vessels and cargoes operating in 
the war zone for the benefit of the Al- 
lies. x 

Other Governments have followed 
suit to a certain extent, the Italian 
and ‘Russian Governments backing the 
regular companies by assuming the 
larger part of the risk against war they 
may assume, while the French Gov- 
ernment Scheme is much on the order 
of the British Government, but quite a 
bit more complicated. 

Finally Congress passed a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to form a War Risk Insurance 
Bureau to insure American vessels, and 
their cargoes against war risk. At 
first this Bureau did not have a very 
extensive ‘business, but after war was 
declared against Germany by the 
United States, the business of the Bu- 
reau to the war zone especially has 
grown by leaps and bounds, and even 
doing business on a lower scale of 
rates than the underwriters or even 
the British Government War Risk In- 
surance Office, our Government scheme 
seems to be prospering in that its in- 
come exceeds its losses, even though 
it is not supposed to tbe operated for 
profit. 

Forms Differ 
The forms of cover given by the 


Wagner and Taylor Company 


and 


Edson and Company 
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different companies, War Risk Bureaus 
and “Lloyds” do not vary in their es- 
sentials, but the present “Lloyds” form 
of cover is more thorough than that 
granted by the majority of the com- 
panies here; in that—first they include 
the war risk from warehouse to ware- 
euse if so provided in the marine 
policies covering the same interests, 
and not waterborne only as the com- 
penies do; second they include “Loss 
or damage causes by strikers, locked- 
out workmen or persons taking part 
in labor disturbances or riots or civil 
commotions,” while the companies ex- 
cept- most of this from their war coy- 
er; and third, they include deviations, 
etc., which most companies here try to 
avoid. At the same time Lloyds has 
its disadvantages in this line as in all 
others. \ 

(Numerous cases have arisen respect- 
ing war claims that have been exceea- 
ingly difficult of adjustment, as points 
have come up on which there has been 
no precedent to act or judge just what 
to do. These as far as I can learn 
have all been settled on a basis of 
common sense, and but in few cases 
have been other than gatisfactory. 


The “Sturmfels” Case 


As a sample of a rather complicated 
case the former Hansa Line steamer 
“Sturmfels” can be mentioned. Loaded 
with hides, burlaps, cocoanut oils and 
other Indian cargo, she sailed from 
India just a few days before the out- 
hieak of the war, bound for New York, 
via. the Suez and Mediterranean route. 
Receiving wireless warning of his dan- 
ger after the declaration of war the 
captain put into Massawa, in Italian 
East Africa to avoid capture by the 
British cruisers, then busy hunting 
down enemy merchantmen still at sea. 
He voluntarily interned his vessel in 
a supposedly friendly port, for while 
Italy had not entered the war with 
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Asked for reminiscences of fifty years 
in marine insurance in Boston, what 
shall be the point of view of such a 


retrospect? Perhaps this may develop 
as we proceed. That in two generations 
great and important changes have taken 
place was inevitable, since stagnation 
means decay, and change life. 


Two illustrations of this transition 
may serve as well as many: Fifty years 
ago there were fifteen local companies 
underwriting marine risks; of these, not 
one survives. Then, the insurance office 
of Foster & Cole, the founders of the 
present firm of Field & Cowles, had for 
its whole staff Mr. Foster, Mr. Cole, Mr. 
Bradley and an office boy, and they oc- 
cupied the small corner office on the 
second floor of the old Brazier Building 
at the corner of State & Devonshire 
Streets. Today they occupy practically 


- the whole of the large building on Water 


Street with their staff of over two hun- 
dred. 

The Migration from State Street 

And here a word may be said-as to 
the migration of the underwriting com- 
munity from State Street to the west- 
ward. In 1865 there were but two com- 
panies or agencies that were not on 
State Street, these the Prescott at 7 


Kilby Street and the Shoe & Leather 


at 11 Kilby. The first to move was Mr. 
Charles EB. Guild, when, leaving the 
presidency of the American Insurance 
Co. to take the management of the Liv- 
-erpool & London & Globe, he located at 
the corner of Kilby Street and Exchange 
Place. At about the same time, Scull 
& Bradley, the successors of Foster & 
Cole, and Foster & Scull, moved from 
the Chandler Building on Devonshire 
Street to the location of the firm has 
ever since occupied at 85 Water Street. 
To the insurance community at that 
time it seemed as if Scull & Bradley 
were really moving out of town; but 
so complete has been the migration that 
‘today 85 Water Street is really east or 
‘behind the center, which may now be 
‘said to be Liberty Square, with Milk 
Street as its western boundary. 


Should the shade of one of the under- 
writers of the sixties happen to visit 
these glimpses. of the moon perhaps 
nothing would astonish him more than 
the host of soliciting brokers. For in 
those days the brokerage business, as 
such, distinct from the underwriting 
agencies, was of slight importance. 
Isaac F. Dobson, at 46 State Street, 
Hovey & Fenno in the old Traveler 
Building, and “Sam” Allen making a 
specialty of marine risks on hulls and 
_freights, practically complete the list: 
but Brewster’s Insurance Rooms (Mr. 
Oliver Brewster) upstairs at 4 State 
Street must not be overlooked, for they 
_ were unique in all respects: and the lad 
_ of those days well remembers the im- 
pression they made on him the first 
time he was sent there, with the walls 
_ covered with oil paintings and the whole 
atmosphere different from down on “the 
_ Street.” Mr. Franklin S. Phelps later 
came into the business with Mr. Brew- 
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ster, but after their removal from 4 
State Street the office never seemed 
quite the same. As has been noted, the 
rise of the agency and brokerage side 
of the business and the almost complete 
disappearance of the individual under- 
writer is the most marked change to 
the survivor today. 


Old Time Merchant Could Give Broker 
Points 


It is interesting to conjecture what 
would have been the reception of a 
broker who ventured to solicit insur- 
ance of one of the old time merchants; 
more than likely he would have been 
told that the said merchant knew what 
he wanted, and where he could get it, 
and what he proposed to pay for it, bet- 
ter than the broker could tell him; and 
it was a good deal more than likely that 
the merchant would be right; for at 
noon he would be found “on ’change” 
with a memorandum of his risks, and 
from one or another of several of the 
underwriters, most of whom, if not all, 
were his personal friends, he would buy 
what he wanted in insurance at satisfac- 
tory prices, and written as he wanted it. 
Not so bad a way after all, when one 
comes to think of it. 


Boston Form of Policy Upon Hulls and 
i Freights 

The Boston form of policy upon hulls 

and freights has often been the cause 

of adverse criticism; but rightly under- 


‘stood as a growth of some seventy years, 


it is not so bad as its critics have tried 
to make it out to be. It was first writ- 
ten back in the eighteen-thirties when 
sailing ships were the only craft afloat, 
and it was clear and simple in its terms. 
As case after case came before the 
courts. little by little interpreting the 
law of marine insurance and the risks 
assumed or unassumed by the policy. 
the policy was added to and amended 
to exclude such risks as the underwriter 
was unwilling to assume. as also to clear 
up ambiguities or disputed points. The 
same thing is done today but to a greater 
extent by the “riders” attached to pol- 
icies. in most cases comovletely super- 
seding the form to which it is attached. 

And here this reviewer is tempted to 
say to what a degree the insurance law 
of the United States is indebted to the 
Supreme Judicial Court for the Com- 
monwealth, through its many decisions 
of questions arising under the Boston 
form of policy. It is not too much to 
say that for years, that is, until the Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
cided that the Admiralty Courts of the 
United States had jurisdiction in ques- 
tions arising under policies of insurance. 
this court with its first cousin the Cir: 
cuit.Court of the United States under 
Jvdges Story and (Curtis, practicallv 
made the law of marine ifisurance. Ref- 
erence to the cases citéd in thé first edi- 
tion of Phillips will amply substantiate 
this. 

The District in 1865 


Were one to follow the lad of 1865 
as he went the round of the insurdnét 
offices with some piede of news as to a 
disaster, for suggestions as to salvage. 
or to learn if a statement was passing 
successfully through its trials, it would 
have been something like this: Leaving 
the cell-like offices in the Merchants 
Bank’s old building, he would stop first 
at the Merchants Insurance Co., corner 
of Exchange Street and State Street, 
then go to the Franklin at 44, and to 
the China Mutual at 52; here he would 
be held by Mr. Francis Bacon who would 
have the say that was to be said—and 


it was not long before the lad of ’65 
would begin his rounds with Mr. Bacon, 
for what Mr. Bacon said was always well 
said; but the lad of ’65 had then much 
to learn—from the China Mutual he 
would go successively to the American 
at the corner of ’Change Alley, to the 
Mercantile Marine at 58, the Boston at 
62, the Neptune at 64, the National at 
66, and the Washington at 72; crossing 
the street he would call upon Mr. Gould 
of the Manufacturers and into the old 
Merchants Exchange to see Mr. Lord, of 
the New England, and Mr. Plummer, of 
the Equitable Safety, ending with Mr. 
Balch of the Boylston. From which it 
will be seen that State Street was lined 
on both sides from Devonshire Street 
to Kilby Street with insurance offices, 


each occupying the whole of the ground 


floor of their respective buildings. Prints 
in the offices of the State Street Trust 
Co. show how State Street then looked 
with its low granite buildings, not one 
of which is standing today. 


There should be room for a word or 
two for the well-known agency of W. 
V. Hutchins and W. H. Vincent, for long 
the representatives of the Delaware Mu- 
tual Safety Insurance Co. Nor must Mr. 
G. Winthrop Coffin be omitted, as in his 
effice in the old Merchants Exchange 
he represented for so many years the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. of New 
York. To all but a scant few these 
names convey no significance—but they 
were genial gentlemen of the old type 
whom it was always a pleasure to meet, 
and a lasting regret to miss. 


Old Clipper Days 


The changes that one finds when con- 
trasting the marine insurance field of 
Boston of today with that of fifty years 
ago have come about through the de- 
cline of Boston as a world-wide commer- 
cial port and the rise of New York, re- 
sulting in the shifting of the insurance 
market from the former to the latter. 
In the fifties and early sixties Boston— 
and Boston was the center and financial 
backer of all Eastern New England— 
securely held its own as at least first 
amongst equals, if no better. Its fleet 
of clipper ships, its Hast and West In- 
dian and Calcutta trades were securely 
held, and Lowell and Lawrence manu- 
factured the goods for its export through 
the seven seas. Slowly but none the less 
surely the shadow passed across the dial, 
and one by one these magnificent trades 
slipped away to cross the border to its 
ever ready and vigilant neighbor and 
competitor. 


Perhaps what the old Boston man of 
today most misses is the neighborly, 
and provincial if you will, community- 
feeling between underwriters and as- 
sured. Today he is reférred to some 
“head office” in some other city, to whom 
he is but a name—and the personal equa- 
tion of so much importance whére the 


difficulties and intricacies of marine in-. 


Surance questions are involved counts 
for little or nothing. Omnia intantur, 
andl Wise is the nitn who ifi tine ¢hangés 
with thém. 


Tribute to an Old MA&8&ter 

It would be a thing td be A8hdmed of 
if the recorder of these slight notes of 
a time long passed, forgdt before clos- 
ing them, to pay a word Of tribute to his 
old master General Jolin S. Tylor, with 
whom as boy and mau, apprentice and 
partner, he spent the first eleven years 
of his business life. He was an old 
school gentleman of polished manners, 
genial and liberal to a fault. His many 


‘admirable social qualities and numerou$ 


deeds of public service and charity en- 
deared him to all who knew him. His 
personal presence was one not to be 


forgotten; with his ruffled shirt bosom 
and military bearing he attracted in- 
stant attention wherever he might be. 
His habits were as regular as the hour 
hand of the clock; at his office at 10, 
to his club, the Suffolk on West Street, 
at 2, and every evening in his stock 
holder’s seats at the Boston Theater 
with his daughter Mrs. Cutter. One of 
the first remarks he made to his new 
clerk was “never lie to an underwriter,” 
and then, to never bring up to an under- 
writer the settlement of a previous case 
as a precedent to the one in hand; “run 
each case on its own rails.” His lessons 
in conciseness and clearness of state- 
ment, the insistent elimination of all 
verbiage, and the reduction of a mags 
of figures to its lowest terms were of 
the utmost value and have never been 
forgotten. When ‘the General” passed 
at the ripe age of 79 a picturesque bit 
of Old Boston passed with him. 
THEODORE W. GORE, 


of Johnson & Higgins. 


NEW BRITISH SCHEME 
Coasting Vessels’ Owners Can Accept 
(Risks on Behalf of War Risks 
Insurance Office 


A new scheme for British coasting 
business is different in two essential 


features from the present scheme. In 
the first place, there is more than one 
rate, as against a flat rate in the old 
scheme, and secondly, no policies are 
issued. 

In regard to the second point the 
svstem adopted is that the shipown- 
ers will have power to accept coasting 
war risks on behalf of the War Risks 
Insurance office and stamp the receipt 
for the goods or the bill of lading as 
follows: 


“War risk insurance covered by the 
Government War Risks office. 


“Value to be the same as in the in- 
surance policy.” 


In regard to the warranty about 
values, this is the same as in the first 
war risk scheme. The necessary de- 
tails for the insurance together with 
the checks are to be forwarded to 
the War Risks office on the sailing of 
the steamer. All coasting voyages are 
provided for under the new scheme, 
which extends cover to merchandise, 
including live stock. 

The list of rates and voyages is a3 
follows: 

Per cent. 
No. 1.—All voyages in the area between 
a line drawn between the Clyde 
and Londonderry on the north, 
and a line drawn between the 


Bristol Channel and Dublin on 
the south 


No. 2.—Between ports in the above area 
and ports on the East and South 
‘Coasts of Ireland (south of Dub- 
lin and not west of ‘Cork) 


No. 3.—All other coasting voyages in 
Great Britain and Ireland not 
Mentioned ADOVE se.cseseresccsces 10s Od 

Practically all these rates are con- 

siderably lower than those in the open 
tarket. For instance, under the Goy- 
ernment scheme, the rate from Hull to 
London is 5s per cent. as against 10s 
per cent. in the open market; Leith 
to London is 10s per cent., as against 
15s. per cent. to 20s per cent., in the 
open market, and from London to Livy- 
erpool, Manchester and Treland, 10s 
per cent., as against 20s per cent. in 
the open. market. 
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New York is the largest Insurance Center 4 


in the World. From New York the Tip 
has radiated to all parts of the Country: 


Read 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


We do not know where the Tip started, but we 
do know why the subscriptions are rolling in. 


It is because THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER has a 
staff of hustling reporters who know news when 
they see it and who visit the principal offices daily. 
It is because we are independent, instructive, and 
have the punch. It is because we interpret news 
intelligently. It is because we play no favorites. 


To our sections covering fire, casualty and life 
insurance we have added a marine insurance 
department. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER costs $3 a year. 
Subscribe for it and you will get the — 
worth of your money many times over. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER - a 
105 William Street New York 
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BRITISH CLAUSES FOR BUILDERS: 


RISKS 
Attached to Policy per........... - 
0 1 VA CO soi) «. 0a) ogee Meets ssw 


This Insurance is also to cover all 
risks, including fire, while under con- 


struction and/or fitting out, except in 
Buildings or Workshops, but including 
materials in yards and docks of the as- 
sured, or on quays, pontoons, craft, etc., 
and all risk while in transit to and from 
the works and/or the vessel wherever 
she may be lying, also all risks of loss 
or damage through collapse of supports 
or ways from any cause whatever, and 
all risks of launching and breakage of 
the ways. 


This Insurance is.also to cover all risk 
of trial trips, loaded or otherwise, as 
often as required, and all risks whilst 
proceeding to and returning from: the 


trial course. 


With leave to proceed to and from 
any wet or dry docks, harbors, ways, 
cradles, and pontoons during the cur- 


- rency of this policy. 


With leave to fire guns and torpedoes 
but no claim to attach hereto for loss 
of or damage to same or to ship or ma- 


-ehinery unless the accident results in 


the total loss of the vessel. 


In case of failure of launch, under- 
writers to bear all subsequent expenses 
incurred in completing launch. 


Average payable irrespective of per- 


eentage, and without deduction of one- 


third, whether the Average be particu- 
lar or general. 


General Average and Salvage charges 


as per foreign custom, payable as per 


$5 


foreign statement, and/or per York-Ant- 
werp rules, if required; and in the event 
of Salvage, towage, or other assistance 
being rendered to the Vessel hereby in- 
sured by any Vessel belonging in part 
or in whole to the same owners, it is 
hereby agreed that the value of such 
services (without regard to the com- 
mon ownership of the Vessels) shall be 
ascertained by Arbitration in the man- 
ner hereinafter provided for under ‘“‘Col- 
lision Clause,” and the amount so award- 
ed, so far as applicable to the interest 
hereby insured, shall constitute a charge 
under this policy. 


In event of deviation to be held cov- 
ered at an additional premium to be 
hereafter arranged. 


To cover while building all damage 
to hull, machinery, apparel, or furniture, 
caused by settling of the stocks, or fail- 
ure or breakage of shores, blocking or 
staging, or of hoisting or other gear, 
either before or after launching and 
while fitting out. 


Full Contract Value to Be the Basis 
of the Insurance 


It is agreed that any changes of in- 
terest in the steamer hereby insured 
a? not affect the validity of this pol- 
cy. 

And it is expressly declared and 
agreed that no acts of the Insurer or 
Insured, in recovering, saving, or pre- 
Serving the property insured shall be 
considered as a waiver or acceptance of 
abandonment. 

This Insurance also specially to cover 
loss or damage to the hull or machinery, 
through negligence of Master, Mariners, 
Engineers or pilots, or through explo- 
Sions, bursting of boilers, breakage of 
shafts, or through any latent defect in 
the Machinery, or Hull, or from other 


causes, arising either on shore or other- 
wise, causing loss of or injury to the 
property hereby insured, provided such 
loss or damage has not resulted from 
want of due diligence by the Owners of 
the Ship or any of them, or by the Man- 
ager, and to cover all risks incidental 
to steam navigation, or in graving 
docks. 
Collision Clause 


And it is further agreed that if the 
Ship hereby insured shall come into col- 
lision with any other Ship or Vessel, 
and the assured shall in consequence 
thereof become liable to pay, and shall 
pay by way of damages to any other 
person or persons any sum or sums not 
exceeding in respect of any one such 
collision the value of the Ship hereby 
Insured, we the assurers, will pay the 
assured such proportion of such sum or 
sums so paid as our subscriptions there- 
to bear to the value of the Ship hereby 
Insured. And in cases where the lia- 
bility of the Ship has been contested, 
with the consent, in writing, of a ma- 
jority of the underwriters on the hull 
and/or machinery (in amount), we will 
also pay a like proportion of the costs 
thereby incurred or paid; but when both 
Vessels are to blame, then, unless the 
liability of the owners of one or both 
of such Vessels becomes limited by law, 
claims under the Collision Clause shall 
be settled on the principle of Cross Lia- 
bilities, as if the owners of each Ves- 
sel had been compelled to pay to the 
owners of the other of such Vessels 
such one-half or other proportion of the 
latter’s damages as may have been prop- 
erly allowed in ascertaining the balance 
or sum payable by or to the assured in 
consequence of such collision. 


And it is further agreed that the prin- 
ciples involved in this clause shall apply 
to the case where both Vessels are the 
property, in part or in whole, of the 
same owners, all questions of respons- 
ibility and amount of liability as be- 
tween the two Ships being left to the 
decision of a single Arbitrator, if the 
parties can agree upon a single Arbi- 
trator, or failing such agreement, to the 
decision of Arbitrators, one to be ap- 
pointed by the managing owners of both 
Vessels, and one to be appointed by the 
majority in amount of Underwriters in- 
terested in each Vessel; the two Arbi- 
trators chosen to choose a third Arbi- 
trator before entering upon the refer- 
ence. The terms of the Arbitration Act 
of 1889 to apply to such reference, and 
the decision of such single, or of any 
two of such three Arbitrators, appointed 
as above, to be final and binding. 


This clause shall also extend to any 
sum which the Assured may become 
liable to pay, or shall pay for removal 
of obstructions under statutory powers, 
or injury to harbors, wharves, piers, 
stages, and similar structures, or for 
loss of life or personal injury consequent 
on such collision. 


Protection and Indemnity Clause 


It is further agreed that if the As- 
sured shall by reason of his interest in 
the insured ship become liable to pay 
and shall pay any sum or sums in re- 
spect of any responsibility, claim, de- 
mand, damages, and/or expenses arising 
from or occasioned by any of the follow- 
ing matters or things during the cur- 
rency of this policy, that is to say:— 

Loss of or damage to any other 
ship or boat or goods, merchandise, 
freight, or other things or interests, 
whatsoever on board such other ship 


or boat caused proximately or other- 
wise by the ship insured in so far 
as the same is not covered by the 
running down clause set out above. 
Loss otf or damage to any goods, 
merchandise, freight or other things 
orc interest whatsoever other than as 
aforesaid (not being builders’ gear 
or material or cargo on the insured 
ship) whether on board the insured 
ship or not, which may arise from 
any cause whatever. 


Loss of or damage to any harbor, 
dock (graving or otherwise), slip- 
way, gridiron, pontoon, pier, quay, 
jetty, stage, buoy, telegraph, cable, 
or other fixed or moveable thing 
whatsoever, or to any goods or 
property in or on the same, howso- 
ever. 


Any attempted or actual raising, 
removal or destruction of the wreck 
of the insured ship or the cargo 
thereof, or any neglect or failure to 
raise, remove or destroy the same. 


Any sum or sums for which the 
Assured may become liable or incur 
from causes not hereinbefore speci- 
fied, but which are absolutely or con- 
ditionally recoverable from or un- 
dertaken by the Liverpool and Lon- 
don Steamship Protection Associa- 
tion, Limited, and/or North of Eng- 
land Protecting and Indemnity As- 
sociation, but excluding loss of life 
and personal injury and matters ex- 
pressly excluded from any of the 
above clauses. 


The undersigned will pay the Assured 
suck proportion of such sum or sums 
so paid, or, which may be required to in- 
demnify the Assured for such loss, as 
their respective subscriptions bear to 
the policy value of the ship hereby in- 
sured, and where the liability of the 
Assured has been contested with the 
consent in writing of a majority (in 
amount) of the Underwriters on the ship 
hereby insured, the undersigned will 
also pay a like proportion of the costs 
which the Assured shall thereby incur 
or be compelled to pay. 


Notwithstanding the foregoing, 
Policy is:— 

(a) Warranted free from any claim 
arising directly or indirectly under 
Workmen’s Compensation or Employers’ 
Liability Acts and any other Statutory 
or Common Law liability in respect of 
accidents to workmen. 

(b) Warranted free of capture, seiz- 
ure, arrest, restraint, or detainment, and 
the consequences thereof or of any at- 
tempts thereat (piracy excepted), and 
also from all consequences of hostilities 
or warlike operations whether before 
or after declaration of war. 

(c) Warranted free of loss or damage 
caused by strikers, locked-out workmen 
or persons taking part in labor disturb 
ances or riots or civil commotions. 


(d) Warranted free of loss or dam- 
age caused by earthquake. 


this 


LLOYD’S YACHT CLAUSES 

Notwithstanding anything to the 
ecntrary herein contained. this poli- 
cy is “warranted free from any claim 
for particular average unless amount- 
ing to £20 or upwards, in respect of 
each separate accident.” No deduc 
ticn, new for old, to be made. 


No claim to attach in respect of 
wetalling or repairs thereto unless di- 
rectly resulting- from stranding, colli- 


sion, fire or. being in contact with 
seme substance other than water. 


Warranted free from all average in 
respect of damage to sails or spars 
sustained whilst racing, unless the same 
be caused by stranding, sinking, fire 
or collision. 

The insurance also specially to cover 
loss of, or damege to hull or machin- 
ery through the negligence of master, 
mariners, engineers or pilots, or through 
explosions, bursting of (boilers, break- 
age of shafts or through any latent 
defect in the machinery or hull, pro- 
vided such loss or damage thas not re- 
sulted from want of due diligence by 
the owner of the ship or any of them, 
or by the manager. 


And it is further agreed that if the 
ship hereby insured shall come into 
collision with any other ship or vessel, 
and the assured shall in consequence 
tiiereof become liable to pay, and shall 
pay by way of damages to any other 
person or persons any sum or sums 
not exceeding in respect of any one 
such collision the value of the ship 
hereby insured, we, the assurers, will 
pay the assured such proportion of 
three-fourths of such sum or sumg so 
paid as our subscriptions hereto bear 
to the value of the ship hereby insured, 
and in cases in which the liability of 
the ship has been contested with our 
consent in writing, we, the assurers, 
will also ‘pay a like proportion of three- 
fourths of the costs which the assured 
sball thereby incur or be compelled to 
pay; ‘but when ‘both vessels are to 
blame, then, unless the liability of the 
owners of one or both of such vessels 
becomes limited by law, claims under 
this clause shall be settled on the prin- 
ciple of cross liabilities as if the owners 
of each vessel had been compelled to 
pay to the owners of the other of such 
vessels such one-half or other propor- 
tion of the latter’s damages as may 
have ‘been properly allowed in ascer- 
taining the balance or sum payable 
by or to the assured in consequence of 
such collision. Provided always that 
this clause shall in no case extend to 
any sum which the assured may be- 
come liable to pay, or shall pay for re- 
moval of obstructions under statutory 
powers, for injury to harbors, wharves, 
piers, stages and similar structures, con- 
sequent on such collision or in respect 
cf the engagements of the insured ves- 
sel, or for loss of life or personal in- 
jary. 

In the event of accident whereby loss 
or damage may result in a claim under 
this policy, notice shall be given in 
writing to the underwriters where prac- 
ticable, and, if abroad, to the nearest 
Lloyd’s agent also, prior to survey, sO 
that they may appoint their own sur- 
veyor if they sco desire. 


(These clauses published ‘by Wither- 
iby & Co.) 


“ROANOKE” SALVAGE CASE 


The salvage case of the steamer 
“Roanoke” came before the British Ad- 
miralty Court recently for decision. It 
appeared that the steamer was bound 
from Dundee to New York, and was 
terpedoed off the north coast of Scot- 
land. Fortunately she managed to keep 
afioat, and was picked up by several 
naval vessels and taken into port. The 
values admitted for salvage were £95,- 
000 on the ship and £58,533 on the car- 
gc, making a total of £153,533. The total 
award given was £8,345, divided among 
the various salving vessels, 
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Richards on War Risk Insurance 
(Continued from page 32) 


Germany and Austria with whom she 
was allied, she had not renounced 
them. Efforts were made to get the 
consent of the British authorities to 
let the vessel come on with her cargo, 
but these were unsuccessful and finally 
arrangements were made to send some 
other vessel to Massawa and bring 
ferward the steamer ‘‘Sturmfels” cargo. 
In the meantime it developes the cap- 
tain of the ‘‘Sturmfels” has disposed of 
some of the cargo to the natives, poc- 
keting the cash, and advising repre- 
sentatives of the consignees that they 
would have to take up with his princi- 
pals in Germany the question of re- 
cecvery—an impossibility until after the 
war. Furthermore, in January 1916, a 
fire occurred on board the “Sturmfels” 
which destroyed, as far as we can learn, 
all of the cargo in one hold, but even 
today two years after the fire this can- 
not be confirmed definitely. 
How Will it Be Decided? 

When the Italians entered the war on 
the side of our allies, she was seized— 
or requisitioned by them and _ finally 


taken to Naples where her cargo was, 


discharged by the Government. Some 
of it reached New York during 1917, 
tiree years after starting on its origi- 
nal voyage, some of it has been re- 
guisitioned by the Italian Government, 
the rest we may learn of some day. 
Whether destroyed by fire, requisitioned 
or still in storage at Naples we can- 
not tell at present. In the meantime, 
the consignees await either their goods, 
or some settlement from the underwrit- 
ers, marine or war. Which is it—a 
claim or will the goods perhaps still 
iz, existence reach here some day? If 
a claim what proof is there to offer and 
who will pay the loss, if perchance the 
marine and war risk is with separate 
underwriters? Three and a-half years 
ago the voyage started, when will it 
end? ‘This is but a sample of what 
we have to meet today. 
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What is Marine? 
What is War Risk? 


OFTEN 


HARID TO DERINE 


“Ikaria” Case Discussed By Chairman 
of British Association of Av- 
erage Adjusters 


G. S. Lloyd Davies, chairman of the 
British Association of Average Adjust- 
ers, recently discussed the difference 


between a marine and a war risk, not 


always as easy to define as might be 
supposed. Many decisions have been ar- 
rived at between assured and under- 
writers without resort to the courts, 
pat one case has arisen of special in- 
terest that has been the subject of ju- 
dicial decision. 
Discusses “Ikaria” Case 

In discussing that Mr. Davies said: 
“T refer to the case of the ‘Ikaria’—Ley- 
land \Shipping Co., Ltd., v. Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Company So- 
ciety, Ltd. 

“The short facts in this case were 
that the ‘Ikaria’ was torpedoed when 
approaching Havre, her destination, 
and, although sustaining considerable 
damage, and with the fore-hold full ot 
water, remained afloat, and with assis- 
tance arrived about 9.30 p.m. at a 
berth in the outer harbor at Havre. 

“HKxtra pumping power was at once 
obtained, and early next morning the 
discharge of cargo commenced. Dur- 
ing the night a gale had sprung up 
and was increasing, and at about noon 
the vessel was ordered away from the 
berth by the authorities and she was 
moved to an anchorage inside the 
breakwater. Here she took the 2 holds 
and between No. 2 and the engine room 
gave way and the ship became a total 
toss. 

A War Risk Loss 

“The case has \been decided in the 

Cemmercial Court and by the Court of 


Appeal in favor of the marine under- 
writers or in other words, it has been 
peld that the vessel was lost by war 
risk. 

“T understand that the case will prob- 
ably go to the (House of Lords. The 
cecision of the Court of Appeal is of 
special interest owing to a remarkable 
judgment by- Lord Justice Scrutton in 
the course of which he reviews most of 
the well-known authorities on the max- 
im of ‘causa prixima non remota, 
spectatur,’ and as I read his judgment, 
he was of opinion that the proximate 
cause of the total loss of the ‘Ikaria’ 
was the taking of the ground near the 
breakwater, and .was consequently a 
loss by marine perils. Holding himself 
bound, however, by the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Reischer vy. Bor- 
wick, he gave Judgment in conformity 
with the rest of the Court «and left it 
to the House of Lords, if the case 
went there, to recognize the judgments 
of the Court of Appeal with the previ- 
ous decisions of that House. 

“The decision in all these cases ap- 
pears to depend upon what was the 
proximate cause of the loss, and tke 
dicta of the various judges on this ques- 
tion are somewhat bewildering, to the 
ordinary mind. There is, perhaps, a 
danger in taking a dicta from one 
judgment and trying to apply it 10 an- 
other case in which the facts are total- 
ly different and such as the judge had 
in no way in his mind when he uttered 
his words.” 


MR. RUSH’S PAPER 

The Hastern Underwriter had intend- 
ed running in this issue a valuable and 
inyportant article on hull insurance, be- 
ing the paper on that subject which 
was to have been read before the In- 
surance Society of New York, of Ben- 
jamin Rush, president of the Insurance 
Company of North America. 

The address was to have been de- 
livered on Tuesday of this week, but 
the meeting was postponed, and so it 
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ic impossible to run the paper. In 
view of the circumstances The Hastern 
Underwriter decided not to attempt to 
cbtain a paper on hult insurance from 
some other source, but will print Mr. 
Rush’s paper after it has been de- 
livered. 


Seventeen New Underwriters 


During the year seventeen companies 
applied to Albany for the privilege of 
writing marine risks in New York State. 
The list is as follows: 

American Insurance Company, Newark, 
NaS. 

American Steamship Owners’ Mutual 
Protection & Indemnity Association, New 
York City. 

Concordia Fire Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dixie Fire Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Firemen’s Insurance Company, Newark, 
NEV; 

Jefferson Insurance Company, Phild- 
delphia, Pa. ; 

Liberty Marine Insurance 
New Vork City. 

National Insurance Company, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. : 

New Brunswick Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, New Brunswick, N. J. 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Manchester, N. H. 

New Jersey Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

North Atlantic Insurance 
New York City. 

Northwestern National Insurance Com- 
paiy, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Norwegian Assurance Ltd., 
Christiania, Norway. 

People’s National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 
Spanish-American 
pany, Havana, Cuba. 

_ Union Insurance Company of Canton, 
Ltd., Hong Kong, China. 


Company, 


Company, 


Union, 


Insurance  Com- 


E. C. JAMESON, 
President. 


J. H. MULVEHILL, 


Secretary. 
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GLOBE AND RUTGERS 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LYMAN CANDEE, 
Vice-President. 


W. H. PAULISON, 


Vice-President. 


Cash Capital 


Assets January lst, 1917 


Surplus to Policyholders 


W. L. LINDSAY, 
Secretary. ° 


$ ° 700,000.00 
13,790,133.26 
6,950,190.55 


A. H. WITTHOHN, 
Asst. Secy. 


J. D. LESTER, 
Asst. Secy. 
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MARINE EDITION—THE 


Little Stories Picked 


Up In Marine Offices 


A. A. Raven Seriously III 

A. A. Raven, for years president of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
and now chairman of its board of di- 
rectors, is seriously ill at his home in 
Brooklyn. He recently underwent an 
eperation. For years Mr. Raven was 
one of the most picturesque figures in 
marine insurance, and the success of 
the Atlantic Mutual is largely due to 
bis work and genius. 

* * * 

Thatcher an Army Captain 


Archibald G. Thatcher, one of the 


most distinguished of the admiralty 


lawyers, and spokesman for marine in- 
surance upon many occasions, is now 
a captain in the Army and has been 
stationed at Yaphank. 
J ee J 
$500,000 Hull Limit 
The American market on a hull is 
$500,000 in forty-four companies. This 
was the situation on January 20. 
* * * 
For Years with Board of Education 
William G. Willcox, of Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes, was until recently chairman 
of the New York Board of Education. 
* * * 
“Jim” Corbett Once an Insurance Clerk 
James J. Corbett, former champion 
heavyweight pugilist of the world, and 


“now an actor and newspaper writer, was 


at one time a clerk in an insurance of- 
fice under J. B. Levison, now president 
of the Firemen’s Fund. The company 
was the Anglo-Nevada. 
* * * 
The Great Lakes 
What is going to happen on the 
Great Lakes when all the good ships 
are taken away and nothing but tubs 
ere left? This is a situation discussed 
constantly among marine underwriters. 
With so many of the good ships gone 
how are the grain shipments to be 
moved? 
* * * 
No Telephones 
There isn’t a telephone in the Atlan- 
tic Mutual Insurance Co.’s office. The 


report that there are no typewriters but 


that everybody writes with a quill pen 
is a fake. In some of the British offices, 
however, they do use quill pens just as 
they did a century ago. ‘And, at that, 
there’s nothing the matter with a quill 
pen. 
zs * & 
Sailing Vessels too Slow 

The Germans aren’t sinking any 
American sailing vessels for the simple 
reason that Uncle Sam does not permit 
Sailing vessels to cross the ocean. At 


the beginning of the submarine cam- 


paign of ruthlessness on the high seas, 
the Germans made a score of about 
seven out of ten. 
* * * 
Take Cover for Round Trip 

Among other means resulting from 
the war by which the marine broker 
has profited is the practice adopted by 
shipowners and shippers of taking cov- 
erage for a round trip instead of one 
Way anticipating an advance in rate. 

* * * 
Certificates Should Show Rates 

Pe A fire broker told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week that he had writ- 
ten the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York suggesting that 
legislation tbe enacted to force all ma- 
Tine underwriting offices issuing certi- 
ficates of marine insurance to show 
thereon the rate charged for the cov- 
erage. He also stated that he had haa 
‘serious difficulty with one of his clients 
Who had heard of another shipper hav- 


-about six weeks, 


ing been overcharged for a marine cer- 
tificate by his broker. ; 

When tke above was mentioned to 
several marine underwriters, they 
unanimousty said that there was no sub- 
stantial reason why the rates should 
net be shown on the certificates and 
that considerable evil had resulted 
from their absence having been mis- 
used by some brokers. They went fur- 
ther and said that they would be will- 
ing to publish their rates on certifi- 
cates if all other offices did likewise. 

e¢ & & 
Time Worth $1 per Minute 

The practice of settling marine 
losses by committees has some disad- 
vantages, the principal one being the 
time consumed. After having con- 
ferred for some sixty hours at various 
times, a member of one such com- 
mittee stated that he reckoned his 
time as being worth $1 per minute and, 
therefore, he had lost’ personally $3,- 
600, or a good portion of the amount 
of the loss. There were five members 
ot the committee. At their next meet- 
ing their statistically inclined member 
was twenty-one minutes late. He was 
a good loser, however, and really laid 
the eighty-four dollars on the table, 

* * * 
Did not Talk too Little 


Another committee meeting story that 
igs going the rounds has as its central 
figure one of our marine underwriters 
who enjoys the reputation of being ra- 
ther loquatious. ‘The deliberations of 
this particular committee had reached 
the point of being exasperating. Final- 
ly an agreement was reached when a 
Wire was received ‘by the aforestated 
member from his company president 
asking that no action be taken until 
further advices from him. (Several 
days later the objections of the com- 
Eany president were overcome and the 
agreement went through as originally 
framed. Shortly thereafter, in an ex- 
change of correspondence, one of the 
other committee members stated that 
te hoped the president was duly ap- 
preciative of the indulgence of the 
committee and that his New York rep- 
resentative had not let him overlook 
the fact. The latter replied, “I have 
been accused of talking too much, but 
rever too little.” 

= = * 


The Hudson Maru 


When the “Hudson Maru” put in at 
Pernambuco, carrying refugees from 
ships sunk by a German raider, the 
Japanese crew refused to go to New 
York in her unless each was paid $250. 
They got the money. 

* * * 


Cornering the Market 


Some of the most interesting stories 
being told on the Street are those in 
reference to tieing up the market on 
a specific ship. A broker learning that 
a ship is to sail from this port in 
gets a provisional 
binder covering the approximate maxi- 
tum insurance. Other brokers seek- 
ing cover later find the market full. 
If the broker holding the provisional 
binder has a favorable rate, he can 
use his advantage along many lines. 
There have been instances where such 
brokers, unable to get the business of 
a particular shipper, have gone to him 
when he was embarrassed for marine 
cover on one of his shipments because 
of the cornered market, and offered 
him his insurance at the low rates they 
obtained through the binder issued 


‘some weeks before in consideration of 


his regular business. 


EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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RE-INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Russia Had Nine in 1915 and Scan- 
dinavian Companies Had 
Twenty-six 


At the end of 1915 there were in all 
143 companies in Europe transacting 
purely or essentially re-insurance busi- 
ness, and 58 of these were in Germany 
and Austria. The German Government 
assisted the re-insurance companies by 
publishing statistics and general in- 
formation with regard to re-insurances 
in Germany and all the world over, thus 
permitting the German re-insurance 
companies to have before them ready- 
made statistics to enlighten them as to 
the character and quality of business 
obtainable anywhere in the world. Re- 
insurance is not so easy a business as 
would appear at first sight, but it is a 
class of business which can be made 
very profitable, and the Germans have 
been able to make it so by skill, knowl- 
ecge and finance. The oldest German 
re-insurance company is the Neue 
Funfste of Hamburg, which was es- 
tablished as long ago as 1842, but by 
far the most important German marine 
insurance company is, or, rather, was, 
the Munich Re-insurance Co., of Munich. 
This Company was established in 1880, 
and had a capital of 20,000,000 marks, 
of which 5,000,000 marks was paid up. 
This Company was highly successful, 
and had branches and every kind of 
ramifications all over the world. It is 
surprising that in spite of the large in- 
crease in the amount of American busi- 
ness written by American companies 
since the war there should be so little 
attention paid to re-insurance. This 
apathy toward re-insurance is also com- 
mon to British underwriters. Not so 
on the Continent, however. To give but 
one instance: At the end of 1915 Russia 
had nine re-insurance companies, and 
the Scandinavian countries had 26. In 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal there 
were very few. New re-insurance com- 
panies have been established since 1915 
in most of the Allied: countries. In 
France three new companies have been 
established and in Russia two. 


HIDES DAMAGED BY ORE 


A Mersey Dock Case—Court Decides 
that Master Pier Porters Are 
Responsible 


London, Jan. 8—A steamer arrived 
in the Mersey Docks with a cargo which 
included a large quantity of copper bar- 
illa in the form of powdered ore, which 
was in bags. In unloading some of the 
bags broke, and the ore was left on the 
quay. About two weeks later another 
ship arrived with a cargo of ox-hides for 
the Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co. The 
hides, which were wet and salted, were 
placed on the quay, and were damaged 
by the ore which still remained there. 
Damages were claimed against the 
Docks and Harbor Board for breach of 
warranty and negligence. In the King’s 
Bench division the jury found that the 
quay was not in a fit state to receive the 
hides, and that the board had been guilty 
of negligence. 

For the board it was contended that 
the negligence was on the part of the 
master porters, who were duly licensed 
by the board to act as porters in the 
docks. 

Mr. Justice McCardie was of opinion 
that there was ample evidence to sup- 


‘port the finding of the jury. There was 


an implied warranty that the quay was 
in a fit condition to receive the goods, 
and the board’s arrangement with the 
master porters did not relieve them 
from their obligation in this matter. 


HALIFAX LOSSES 
The marine insurance companies will 
pay the Halifax losses. There has been 
considerable discussion regarding the 
explosion feature of the loss, but the 
companies will not stand on technical- 
ities. 
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SUB-MARINE BOAT CORPORATION 
Builder’s Risk Insurance Ordered Day 
to Day Then Canceled When 
Completed 


With reference to the plant of the 
Sub-Marine Boat Corporation, Port 
Newark Terminal, a leading agent 
bound as a builder’s risk several hun- 
dred thousand dollars of 
covering specifically on various build- 
ings and the lumber on the premises. 
Insurance was ordered from day to 
day. As a load of pilings or cappings 
was delivered, the insurance for the 
full amount was effected in favor of 
the Lackawanna Bridge Company & 
Sub-Marine Boat Corporation, agents 
for the United States Emergency Fleet 
‘Corporation. 

Before the buildings were completed, 
the insurance wag cancelled, the as- 
sumption being that the Government 


insurance, 


had taken over the work. The Newark 
pliant, which is located at the Port 
Newark Terminal, is one of the larg- 
est shipbuilding plants in the country 
and will employ, when in complete 


operation, fifteen thousand hands. The 
rivet for the first steel fabricated ship 
was driven in December. A copy of 
the policy form had nothing of par- 
ticular interest as it was simply a 
builder’s risk, being specific on each 
building. 


LLOYDS RUNNING DOWN CLAUSE 


And it is further agreed that if the 
ship thereby insured shall come into 
collision with any other ship or vessel, 
and the assured shall in consequence 
thereof ‘become liable to pay and shall 
pay by way of damages to any other 
person or persons any sum or sums 
not exceeding in respect of any one 
such collision the value of the ship 
hereby insured, this company will pay 
{he assured such proportion of three- 
fourths of such sum or sums so paid 
as our subscriptions hereto bear to the 
value of the ship hereby insured, and 
in cases in which the liability of the 
ship has been contested, or proceed- 
jugs have been taken to limit liability, 
with the consent in writing of this 
company, the company will also pay a 
like proportion of three-fourths of the 
cests which the assured shall thereby 
incur or be compelled to pay; but 
when both vessels are to blame, then, 
unless the liability of the owners of 
ene or both of such vessels ‘becomes 
limited by law, claims under this clause 
shall be settled on the principle of 
cross liabilities as if the owners of 
each vessel had been compelled to pay 
to the owners of the other of such 
vessels such one-half or other propor- 
tion of the latter’s damages as may have 
been properly allowed in ascertaining 
the balance or sum payable by or to 
the assured in consequence of such 
collision. 

Provided always that this clause 
shall in no case extend to any sum 
which the assured may become liable 
ty pay, or shall pay for removal of ob- 
structions under statutory powers, for 
injury to harbors, wharves, piers, stages 
and similar structures, consequent on 
such collision, or in respect of the 
cargo or engagements of the insured 
vessel, or for loss of life or personal 
injury. 

(This clause furnished The Eastern 
Underwriter by Witherby & Co.) 


NEW COMPANY AT BILBAO 

There has just been registered at 
Bilbao, under the title of Consorcio 
Espanol de Aseguradores, an insurance 
company with: a capital of seventeen 
willion pesetas, whose principal busi- 
ness will be devoted to maritime in- 
surance, 
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fie omen 
; A Shipoe dite. Nice of Marine Insurance 


By R. de TANKERVILLE 


Marine insurance, aS most other in- 
stitutions of the present day, had its 
origin in a practice of the Greeks, which 
consisted in making a loan on a ship 
or cargo, which was not to be repaid 
if either were lost, but bore a high 
rate of interest if the voyage turned 
out advantageously, in order to com- 
pensate the lender for the risk which 
he incurred. This custom has since 
evolved into the present system of mari- 
time loans known as “bottomry’” and 
“respondentia.” 

But marine insurance, as such, that 
is to say, the payment of a specific 
premium to cover the risk of a possi- 
bie loss arising out of a casualty due 
to the act of the marine element, can- 
not claim a higher antiquity than the 
year 1300 A. D., when the insurance 
cf marine risks became a distinct ‘busi- 
ress from that of loans on freight. 
In 1601, the English Parliament creat- 
ed a commission to decide disputes 
under contracts of marine insurance, 
but inasmuch as the business was 
conducted solely by private persons 
acting independently, there was a cer- 
tain amount of gamble in the covering 
of marine risks which made the in- 
surance contract at times of doubtful 
value to the assured, while the keent 
ness of competition led the assurers 
to assume liabilities in excess of their 
financial resources. 

Beginning of Lloyds 

In time this led those who made it 
their business to accept marine risks 
to meet at fixed hours, when shipown- 
ers and merecnants could negotiate 
with them the terms of contract and 
the rate of premium for the particu- 
lar voyage involved. Toward the end 
of the 17th century these meetings 
were held at the coffee house of 
Lloyd’s in London and the simple 
practice of those days led in time to 
the complicated system of transacting 
marine insurance business today. The 
underwriters together evolved rules of 
practice and adopted means of ascer- 
taining with a certain degree of ac- 
curacy the rate of premium to govern 
in given cases; but for generations to 
come they continued to insure sever- 

ally, without common responsibility, 
so that eventually the name of Lloyd’s 
became synonymous throughout the 
commercial world with the ‘business 
of marine insurance. In England the 
name of Lloyd’s remains associated 
with the insurance exchange, conduct- 
ed by private underwriters, which 
sprang out of the meetings held at the 
coffee house of the same name. But 
in other countries it had been freely 
adopted by insurance and maritime in- 

stitutions—although’ the business of 
Lloyd's of London is not confined to 
marine insurance—while in the United 
States the name of Lloyd’s has been 
adopted by associations of private and 
‘dividual underwriters, as distinguish- 
ed from insurance corporations, wheth- 
er in marine or any other class of in- 
surance. 

‘Local Difficulties 

In this connection, the fact should 
not be lost sight of that England at 
that time possessed an immense mer- 
cantile marine and the premium income 
cf English individual underwriters and 
companies was such that they could 
easily withstand the severe incursions 
ujyon English trade inflicted by French 
and Spanish privateers. The merchant 
marine of America on the contrary 
was—though much smaller in size— 
rather in excess of the needs of the 
country for its import and export traf- 


fic, with the result that American ship- 
owners sought the more hazardous 
trades, i. e., those in which a fortune 
could quickly be made if one were 
lucky enough to avoid capture at the 
hands of any of the belligerents. This 
characteristic of American marine busi- 
ness lasted throughout the Napoleonic 
era and was the cause of the decay 
which set in the ‘business, because 
claims mounted so high that under- 
writers in self-defence were constrain- 
ed to extend the list of warranties un- 
til almost any insurable contingency 
save the Act of God was excluded; 
while on the other hand there was but 
little business of a peaceful character 
that could be attracted to offset the 
losses due to war. This in time led 
leading American underwriters to de- 
velop their fire business at the expense 
of the marine department. 
New Spirit in the 40’s 

Following the abolition of the navi- 
getion acts of England in the 40’s the 
fine ships of America began to seek 
charters for voyages to English ports 
and marine insurance again took a 
spurt, with the remarkable develop- 
ment of the merchant marine. But 
for some reason, due perhaps to the 
absence of a classification registry, 
such as the English underwriters pos- 
sessed, or perhaps due to failure to 
exclude the risks of capture and seizure 
from the policies, marine underwrit- 
ing was not a success in this country 
and the only companies that could 
stand the storm of the depressions 
which occurred with such painful reg- 
ularity in the early economic history 
of the nation, were those which de- 
rived a large income from other 
sources than marine premiums. Thus, 
according to the records of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, that 
institution during the first ten years 
of foreign wars was left with only 9 
per cent. out of six millions received 
in premiums to cover expenses, while 
during the twenty years from 1842 to 
1862 the marine premiums were $5,957,- 
630, but the losses left only 15 per 
cent. to cover expenses. 

Iron vs. Wooden Ships 

(Reference has been made above to 
the absence of a classification registry 
in America, such as was possessed by 
the English underwriters for the auto- 
matic rating of vessels offered for in- 
surance or the cargoes carried by them. 
This had serious consequences, inas- 
rauch as following the introduction of 
iron into shipbuilding, cargoes by Brit- 
ish iron vessels were insured at an av- 
erage premium perhaps not exceeding 
2 per cent., while an extra premium of 
from % to 3%, of 1 per cent. was de- 
manded for cargoes. by the wooden 
vessels of American registry. The 
consequence of this was that in order 
to attract business, American under- 
writers began cutting the London rate 
on cargoes carried by wooden ships 
with disastrous results to themselves, 
as indeed has been the case with ev- 
ery attempt to secure business in ma- 
rine insurance by trimming the pre- 
mium to attract the customer, instead 
of basing it wpon such known factors 
as are available, remembering always 
that marine insurance losses seldom 
accrue out of some huge disaster— 
like the sinking of the “Titanic’—but 
are made up of a multitude of trifling 
accidents to which no newspaper ever 
accords more than a few lines at the 
utmost. In fact, nothing could be more 
prosaic than the daily statement of 
claims presented to a marine adjuster. 


Matters were in all conscience bad 
enough in this country as far as ma- 
rine underwriting went, when the Civil 
War came and following it the period 
of intensive development of the coun- 
try’s resources, which began at first 
with capital borrowed from Hurope. It 
was natural under the circumstances 
that foreign capitalists should prefer 
the indemnity of an insurance institu- 
tion of their own land and a time act- 
ually came to pass when cargoes 
afloat could not be sold as high as 
others of the same kind in the Euro- 
pean trade marts if insured in America. 
This virtually restricted American ma- 
rine insurance business to the domestic 
traffic along our coasts, while the ‘bulk 
of our exports was insured by the agen- 
cies of foreign companies having agen- 
cies in America, the vessels themselves 
being all foreign. 

Decadence and |/Renascence of Marine 
Underwriting 


Most unfortunate of all was the fail- 
ure of the American insurance mar- 
ket early in its history to provide re- 
insurance facilities, the consequence 
jheing that even in the case of hulls 
insured in this country—such ag coast- 
wise steamers—all the re-insurances 
were placed with Lloyd’s in London. 
In fact, on the eve of the war, Eng- 
lish underwriters—both the companies 
and Liloyd’s—controlled about 85 per 
cent. of the marine insurance market 
cf New York, directly or by means of 
re-insurances, most of the older Amer- 
ican institutions having withdrawn 
from the market after sustaining severe 
losses. This virtual monopoly of the 
American market was not at all times 
unresisted, because on several occa- 
sions underwriting offices induced fire 
companies with old marine charters to 
accept marine risks and on at least one 
oecasion a few years ago they succeed- 
ed in winning all the Great Lakes busi- 
ress away from London, but as usual 
this was done by cutting premiums al- 
ready barely adequate and a loss was 
sustained in most cases. 

The neutral position of this country 
when the war broke out in Hurope 
brought it an immense traffic with 
Iuropean ports located conveniently 
for the transhipment of goods eventu- 
aliy destined to the Central Powers. 
No insurance on such merchandise 
could be obtained in London under the 
restrictions imposed by the Trading- 
with-the-Hnemy Act and thus it be- 
came necessary for shippers to obtain 
insurance elsewhere. ‘Spurred to ac- 
tion by the urgency of the need, the 
New York brokers rose to the occa- 
sion and scoured the country for com- 
panies with charters allowing them to 
enter or re-enter the marine field, the 
altraction being in most cases the 


tempting rates offered, not for strictly ~ 


marine business, but to cover the war- 
ranty known as the f. c. and s. clause; 
im other words, the war risk contingen- 
cy. With the Government acting as a 
stabilizer of the market by means of 
its fixed tariff, there was every induce- 
ment to indulge in that mild form of 
gambling which is at the bottom of 
every insurance contract. 

The results have been disappointing 
in some cases and highly encouraging 
in’ others. For one thing the market 
has been so broadened that London to- 
day probably does not control more 
that 35 per cent. of the New York 
business, American offices having the 
balance of 65 per cent. as their share. 
What is more important, the business 
of marine insurance has lost its mys- 


{ery and is no longer the sealed book 
that it was to the American insurance 
community, with the result that there 
ig every prospect that the business 
which has come to American under- 
writers as a result of the war will be 
retained by them when the war ends. 
Re-Insurance the By-Problem 

Unfortunately nothing has ag yet 
been done on a broad scale to take 
care of re-insurances. There is dan- 
ger that some newcomers in the field 
have been overconfident in their as- 
sumptions of risks, forgetting what ev- 
ery underwriter should know, namely, 
that a total loss on good-sized line is 
preferable to. a multitude of small 
losses which entail much extra expense 
iu addition to an equal liability. Be- 
fore the war a large amount of re- 
insurance business, chiefly from Con- 
tinental companies, was carried by 
German companies at great profit to 
themselves. But London controlled the 
‘bulk of re-insurances and does still to- 
dey. It is imperative to the future of 
American marine underwriting that 
steps be taken to remedy this deficien- 
cy if this nation is to possess a strong 
merchant marine backed by the neces- 
sary insurance facilities. 


FAULTY CONSTRUCTION CLAIMS 


Owners Want to Collect When Vessel 
Building is Abandoned in 
Shipyards 


In discussing claims arising from the 
faulty construction of auxiliary sailing 
vessels built at some of the shipyards 
recently laid down in this country 
“Shipping” says in a recent issue: 

“In this connection it is interesting 
to note that several vessels built at a 
southern shipyard have had to aban- 
don their voyages and we understand 
that heavy claims are to be made by 
the owners under the policies. It is 
evident that the system of building ves- 
sels in a hurry out of unseasoned tim- 
ber is not giving satisfaction, and it is 
time that underwriters insisted upon a 
more rigid inspection of these ships 
than has been the case heretofore. 
There are complaints that it is alto- 
gether too easy for shipbuilders now- 
adays to secure high classification rat- 
ings for badly built wooden ships and 
unless the classification registry in- 
volved manages to set its house in 
order, it may have to undergo a thor- 
ough re-organization if faith is to be 
placed in its surveys. The other alter- 
native, that of discriminating against 
all recently-built sailing vessels, would 
be very unfair to the owners of well- 
built vessels.” 


SALVAGE AWARDS 


Five of the Elements to Be Considered 
in Determining the 
Amount 


The following elements are to be 
considered in determining the amount 
of a salvage award: (1) The labor of 
the salvor in rendering the salve serv- 
ice. (2) The promptitude, persistence, 
skill and energy displayed in saving 
the property. (8) The value of the 
property employed by the salvors in 


rendering the service, and the danger — 


to which it was exposed. (4) The risk 
incurred by the salvors. 
gree of danger from which the vessel 
apd cargo were rescued, and the value 
of the property—Livietta, 242 Federal 


Reporter, 195. 


, 
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— Since 1792 


TRADING WITH PUNT 


That little fleet of crude sailing ships that left Thebes about 4000 B. C. to trade with the merchants 
of Punt is the first record we have of a water journey in the interests of foreign trade. 


And marine insurance is indirectly a development of this all but forgotten voyage of antiquity, 
although our earliest record of marine insurance is dated about 5000 years. 


Marine Insurance in America did not assume the proportions of a serious business until the organi- 
zation of the North America in 1792 and its incorporation two years later. This event marked the 
wane of individual underwriting. The North America has ever since been closely associated with 
the development of American and International shipping—and as a result of 125 years’ continuous 
service it is today offering shippers and owners a service that is almost unique in its completeness. 


NDED 9: Insurance Compan 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
MARINE INSURANCE PARCEL POST HORSE & WAGON FLOATER 
CARGOES REGISTERED MAIL TORNADO 
FREIGHT TOURIST USE AND OCCUPANCY 
HULLS SALESMANS FLOATERS SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
WAR RISK INLAND TRANSIT RENT 
COTTON YACHT & MOTOR BOAT LEASEHOLD 
AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE EXPLOSION 


MARINE REPRESENTATIVES 


Platt & Farnum, 27 William Street New York George L. McCurdy, Chicago. W. Richardson & Son. . Chicago 
Jones & Whitlock, 1 Liberty Street New York Neare; ‘Gibbsaxslsentin.. see nates coe ke Cincinnati, Ohio 
Field & Cowles, 85 Water Street.... Boston, Mass. Wight & Butt, Atlanta, Ga. Wight & Butt, Dallas, Texas 
@haries- HAH GCVEs tes fens sce Baltimore, Md. J. C. Johnston, 325 Sansome Street ..... San Francisco 
James otuario LOoWrygr <i tee et Baltimore, Md. J i Bae LevisOll meee cis conete ane eke San Francisco, Cal. 
Marshall J. Smith & Co. Ltd. ..... New Orleans, La. FE. De Hirschberg yee G0. 10 alee . st. Louis, Mo. 
Robert Hampson & Son, Ltd. ....... Montreal, Can. Charles, Be Barkers... 1S. eee Hartford, Conn. 
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NEW BOARD FORM 
TOURIST POLICY 


Adopted by Tourist Floater Insurance 
Conference Effective April 
First 


NEW RATES PREVAILING TODAY 


Form Contains Several Modifications 
of Coverage—Fifteen Per Cent. 
Commission in New York 


The Tourist Floater Insurance Confer- 
ence has adopted a new schedule of 
rates which is effective today and in- 
eludes an increase. 

On territorial limits A, which covers 
within and between the United States, 
including its possessions and Canada. 
Bahama Islands, West Indies, Bermuda 
Islands, United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, the rates are raised to 
2% per cent. for amounts up to and 
including $2,500, each additional $100 
to be charged for at the rate of 1% per 
cent.: viz., on a policy of $5,000, the 
premiums would be $100. 


For territorial limits B. which covers 
world-wide, charge 50 per cent. addi- 
tional premium over territorial limits 
A, viz: on a policy of $5,000 the pre- 
mium would be $150. 

Another form effected by the Confer- 
ence was in the nature of a resolution 
limiting the brokerage commission in 
New York City to fifteen per cent. 


The Form 

The form which has been adopted and 
which will become effective on April 1, 
is as follows: 

Jn consideration of the stipulations 
herein named and of 
dollars premium, does insure........... 
BIER OGTOSS: 1g). . ob N. se ee eee eee 
joe oe for the term of 


SS eee BORING TL Ql) cceuc eines! tastes eee 
day ol Gta Ses ene 191 . at noon 
standard time at place of issuance to 
SME R Ce Tse dhe vials aca. (CER? Teyeerramre peicerkencenad 
19.... at noon against direct loss or 


damage as hereinafter provided, to an 
amount not exceeding ........s...06-.- 
dollars, to the following described prop- 
erty while located as described herein, 
and not elsewhere. 

(1) On personal effects as follows: 
Wearing apparel, bedding, linens, plate 
and plated ware, printed books, and mu- 
sic, photographs and their frames, mu- 
sical and scientific instruments, photo- 

(Continued on page 14) 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Equal Protection for ALL Policyholders. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States Insuran ce Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


a 
THE BIG FOUR 


AGE— STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 

tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 

gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 

972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 

tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 

addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 

EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, 


EES ee 


METROPOLITAN LIFE. 
SUPERINTENDENTS MEET; 
HEAR 1917 FIGURES 


Paid-For, $791,060,002—In 
936,181,898—Assets, 
Claims Paid, 


Force, $3,- 
$704,025,515— 
226,962 


1918 GROUP AIM OF _ $75,000,009 


Company Will Try and Sell $65,000,- 
000 Worth of War Savings 
Stamps 


The annual meeting of the superin- 
tendents of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, gathering something 
less than 1,000 men from all parts of 
the country, is always a noteworthy 
event, not only because at this gather- 
ing the figures of the giant company are 


read for the first time, but there gen- 
erally passes in review an epitome of 
the great happenings of the year, not 
only in life insurance but in other 
broad fields of human endeavor; while 
forecasts of the future are made by 


attend 
communities— 


many speakers. The men who 
are prominent in their 
oftentimes the leaders in some 
national function of 
their applause of a patriotic 
thropic sentiment means that thousands 
of hands “back home” 
For a time this year the Metropolitan 
Life thought it might be advisable to 
drop its Convention of superintendents 
as some other companies have acted in 
relation to their field clubs: but then the 
government first drafted Fourth Vice- 
President Kavanagh, to take charge of 
the organization of the War Savings 
Stamps’ field campaign; next it decided 
to use in the sale of the stamps the 
selling methods which were conceived 
and executed by the great industrial 
companies; finally it was seen that if 
the sale of the stamps was to be a suc- 
cess the great army of life insurance 
agents of America must take an active 
part in the campaign. The Metropolitan 
had given the Government its word that 
it would help all it could; that word 
must be made good. So if for no other 
reason it was decided to hold the Con- 
vention and not let its superintend- 
ents go home until they understood the 
W. S. S. problem, viz: To be a success. 


civic or 
importance: and 


or philan- 


are clapping too. 


every family in America must own at 
least one $100 certificate. 


There are 


2 


20,000,000 families in America. The Met- 
ropolitan fixed upon $65,000,000 as its 
“bit” in the W. S. S. campaign. The 
Eastern Underwriter predicts that these 
agents will sell over $75,000,000. 


Features of Convention 


The W. S. S. and the enthusiasm it 
evoked furnished the great patriotic fea- 
ture of the meetings, and the other 
features of human interest or of news 
interest as seen by the Editor of the 
Eastern Underwriter, who was privi- 
leged to attend the sessions, follow: 

1. The tremendous increase made in 
the Company’s ordinary business. It’s 
nearly $82:000,000 more than the in- 
dustrial; and together they foot up to.a 
total of $791,060,002. 

2, The Company has more outstand- 
ing insurance than any company in the 
world, and some time next month will 
have passed $4,000 000,000. 

3. The Metropolitan is rapidly gaining 
on the British Prudential in number of 
policies in force: The British Prudential 
has 20,000,000. The Metropolitan had 
18,262,933 on December 31, 1917. 


4. The Company’s mortality record for 
the year was unexceptionally good. 

5. The Company has set $75,000,000 as 
the allotment for superintendents in 
group insurance for 1918. (Rather, the 
agents themselves made the allotment. 


6. The nursing service has been ex- 
tended to group insurance in all except 
some plants in isolated sections. 


7. The upward trend of remuneration 
for agents, deputies and superintend- 
ents continues. For agents in 1917 it 
was $2.38 a week higher than 1916. 


8. The goal for an agent was fixed 
at six applications a week. 

9. A number of concessions were 
made to agents in their expense ac- 
counts, such as telephone, telegraph and 
messenger charges. 

10. Agents will not be charged with 
lapses on insurance after it has been 
in force five years. 


Prevention More Important than Com- 
pensation for Sickness 


One of the most significant points 
brought out at the meeting was the fact 
that a community health experiment jn- 
augurated by the Metropolitan Life in 
a Massachusetts city had a great deal 
to do with the decision of the State of 
Massachusetts not to embark upon 
Siate health insurance. In other words, 
the legislature ofthat State is of the 
opinion that prevention of sickness is 
more important to society than compen- 
sation of sickness. The remarks of Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, upon that sub- 
ject were of intense interest; and will 
be reviewed more at length in a subse- 
quent issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

A commentary on the health insur- 
ance situation in several States will be 
found on page 17 of this paper. 

When the superintendents entered the 
great assembly hall on the eleventh 
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floor on Friday morning they -were we!- 
comed by the Metropolitan’s own band 
—one of the biggest in the city—which 
played patriotic and other popular num- 
bers. On the wall, draped beneath flags, 
were two immense frames, bearing the 
caption “Roll of Honor,” on which were 
inscribed the- names of the representa- 
tives of the Company—nearly 800—who 
are in the service. Space is left by the 
side of each name for the writing of 
the complete record during the war. 


President Hegeman Could not Remain 
Away 


Although advised by his physician not 
to come, President Hegeman, who has 
seen the Company grow from its small 
beginnings to a position where it has 
more outstanding insurance than any 
other company in the world, was greeted 
with applause which lasted for five min- 
utes. Evidently his physician was 
wrong because the venerable president 
never spoke with more wit, incisiveness 
and grip on his audience. There were 
cheers as he briefly announced the won- 
derful record of the Company. Stop- 
ping a moment he coined a bit of life 
insurance nomenclature: 


“You have been called benefactors of 
the human race, teachers of thrift, 
friends of mankind,” he said. “In my 
opinion a good life insurance producer 
is an apostle, the definition of which is 
“One who executes an important mis- 
sion.’ The mission you have executed is 
to bring peace, comfort and happiness 
to humanity by building up the Metro- 
politan Life. Last year was the 5ist 
year of the Metropolitan’s existence. 
So this is the 51st chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles.” 

In calling attention to the Metropoli- 
tan’s premium income he said it ex- 
ceeded that of any company in the 
world. The Company’s total income in 
1917 was $193,691,915, which was a gain 
over 1916 of $40,648,595. Its assets made 
a gain of $95,927,881 over 1916, and this 
despite the decline in railroad and other 
securities. Assets December 31, 1917, 
$704,025,515. 

The Company paid a death claim ev- 
ery 38 seconds of 1917, total claims paid 
being $58,792,940. In discussing the 
number of policies in force, 18,262,933, 
Mr. Hegeman said the total was more 
than that of all the other companies 
combined, with one exception. 


War Loan Subscriptions of $34,000,000 


Mr. Hegeman briefly touched the war 
activities of the Metropolitan. The Com- 
pany so far has subscribed to about $20,- 
000,000 in two war loans. It subscribed 
$14,000,000 in Canada, a total in all of 
$34,000,000. 


“And bear this in mind,” he said. 
“There are more subscriptions where 
these came from. This war has got to 
be won, and it has got to be won by 
the Allies. (Great applause.) This is 
the time for strong men to come to the 
for; and for mollycoddles and pacifists 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


@ AMARILLO 


DEMISON, 
THE DALLAS. TEXARKANAS 
BIG. Flwortn 


TEXAS GREAT 
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to go to the rear where they belong.” 

Mr. Hegeman then paid a great trib- 
ute to “Little Canada,” and its share in 
war participation. 

Referring to the drafting by the 
United States Government of the serv- 
ices of Fourth Vice-President Kavanagh, 
in charge of the <field organization of 
the W. S. S., Mr. Hegeman said: 

“This man is a Canadian, as clever 
as he is modest.” 


Pittsburgh L. & T. Re-Insurance 
Vice-President Haley Fiske analyzed 


oN 


“* 
February 1, 1918 


the figures, following the opening ad-~ 


dress of the president. One thing that 


particularly pleased him was the re-- 


vivals in the industrial department. In 
1917 586,000 policies were revived as 
against 432,000 in 1916. The record is 
phenomenal. 

In discussing the feat of writing 
$436,803,832 ordinary Mr. Fiske said that 
even deducting the re-insurance tran- 
sactions of the year, the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust and the home office re- 
insurance, it was remarkable. — ’ 


(‘Continued on page 7) 


MUTUAL 


1845 


INCOME 
Premiums eiecaiises son wrens seis $ 32,071,307.70 
Interest and Rents............ 10,130,857.61 
Proceeds of Income Insur- 
ance Policies left with Com- 
PAN VA vareordene ardses cae ease 1,151,414.04 
PLOCAL occtenwieare inne sjeatste-a soe «<6 43,353,579.35 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.$ 4,238,727.23 
Loans on Collateral........... 2,800,000.00 
‘Bonds, Book Value............. 58,898,322.99 
Real Estate Mortgages......... 106,345,221.05 
Real (Estate ni acstasccs separ 2,859,938.81 
Loans on. Policies... ..cc.0.. 39,642,904.30 
Railroad Stock acquired in 
reorganization? (2.'......).eneen 17,250.00 
Interest due and accrued and 
other: -aspets. silico cd cas here 7,179,356.45 
Total ceirvcssiacs ocenwname tens $221,981,720.83 


Total Contingency Reserve Funds: 


Insurance Departments 


Issued and Revived in 1917..,............. 
In) force December 31 1917. socctcece «nese 
Increase in insurance in force during year 


of the State of New York. 


Home Office or to any agent. 


ee ee rere ee ee re ee i cy 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


THE 


BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 


NEW JERSEY 1918 


TRANSACTIONS OF 1917 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Death Claims ~......-8+ ose $ 8,362,949.80 
Endowments \4.....c:ssmcuuecmnente 1,972,703.17 
Annuities” | .....00. concen eee 138,017.03 
Surrendered Policies .......... 3,546,263.26 
Dividends ‘.aoe.27.cseeeteeeee 6,674,506.36 


Total Paid Policyholders.$ 20,694,439.62 


Taxes, Fees and Licenses.... 828,018.77 
Commissions and Agency Ex- 

penses "...5.) once eee 3,610,286.92 
Office Expenses, including ; 
Salarles. -...%5iienetiete wertae 661,845.91 
All Other Expenses........... 714,804.32 
Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
War:Funds «:is.indetilanaeee 25,000.00 
Reduction in Book Value of 

Securities) «+..:2¢:) ssseueeeeeee . wig S.fi 
Profit and Loss (Net)........ 10,083.49 
Income Taxes Withheld at 

Sourte: ¢ 03. sc.napen eee 1,094.37 
Paid Under Income Insur- 

ance Policies <..¢2...eeue 635,756.13 


Excess of Income over Dis- 


pbursements 16,094,671.11 


<\e:oisele. aya wlecet tata aieiareeae $ 43.353,579.35 


Total 


7,597,230.60 


Oe class sts Selec ie ante ee 6,951,753.36 
Contingency Reserve Funds: 

Suspended Mortality Fund, 
$6,569,710.00; Dividend Equal- 

ization Fund, $83,587.45; Se- 

curity Fluctuation and Real 

Estate Depreciation Fund, 
$4,574,181.42 


Total 


11,227,478.87 
PROC SCOnerGrE Ss oCO0c $221,981,720.83 


On basis of Assets Admitted and Market Values Fixed by State 
a a)skaterareQavaisja obs afejete oleipte petal taht eae $ 8,631,592.91 


4,452,678.83 


44,603 Policies, Insuring .$133,279,023.00 
366,747 es w 920,274,435.00 
24,887 oe ae 83,031,661.00 


Paid to and Invested for Policyholders in 1917, in excess of Premiums 

Paid by Policyholders, $5,229,576.32. 

The expenses incurred in obtaining the new insurance of the year 
amounted to only 83.3 per cent., and the Total Insurance Expenses 
to only 60.8 per cent. of the amount allowed by the insurance law 


Net Rate of Interest Earned on Invested Assets (Par Values)1917, 4.68%. 
A full report of the year’s business will be mailed upon request to the 


DIRECTORS 


MARCUS L. WARD 
FRED’K FRELINGHUYSEN 
J. WILLIAM CLARK 

JOHN O. H. PITNEY 

JOHN R-HARDIN 

PETER CAMPBELL 


WILLIAM M. JOHNSEN 
EDWARD E. RHODES 
JAMES 8S. HIGBIE 
SAMUEL W. BALDWIN 
HENRY G. ATHA 

J. AMORY HASKELL 
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Why Line Must Be 


Drawn on U. S. Loans 


FISKE ON COMPANY ASSETS 


Says Great Companies Must Keep Part 
of Their Funds for Upbuilding 
Nation 


One of the most interesting talks 
made at the convention of superintend- 
ents of the Metropolitan Life in New 
York last week was Haley Fiske’s an- 
swer to a question (put by himself), 


“Why do the great life insurance com- 


panies call their agents to assist the 
Government in selling W. S. stamps, or 
in buying part of the Liberty Loans? 
Why do the companies themselves, with 
their millions and in some cases hun- 
dreds of millions of assets, not use these 
assets to buy the bonds and the stamps?” 


Mr. Fiske Answers Questions 


Here is Mr. Fiske’s answer: 

“The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has $704,025,515 of assets. 
Why doesn’t it sell a large part of these 
assets and with the money realized in- 
vest in Liberty Loans? -Now, we have 
invested millions in Liberty Loans, but 
did you ever stop to think what would 
happen if we invested a large part of 
our assets in this way? Do you know 
that if this Company and other large 
companies invested so heavily that it 
would bring hundreds of thousands of 
people on the verge of starvation? 


How Assets Are Divided 


“About 40 per cent. of our assets are 
en bonds and mortgages. Bond and mort- 
gages means building houses in which 
people may live; building plants and 
ciher structures in which people may 
work. It means helping people to make 
a living. The city of Akron, Ohio, be- 
eame tremendously prosperous after the 
war began, and its population began to 
show a tremendous increase. There was 
ne place to house all the thousands who 
came there seeking a livelihood. A 
tent city sprang up; and you know what 
that means in these days of blizzards. 
Some of our assets went to Akron so 
that these workmen and their families 
could live in a house with walls and 
not under canvas. 


Railroad Securities 


“Thirty per cent. of our assets are in 
railroad securities. Gentlemen, if you 
read the newspapers you will see the 
troubles they are having. Are we to 
sell our railroad bonds now and put 
that money in Liberty loans? The result 
would be a panic on Wall Street im- 
mediately. Anyway, it would not be 
possible because there is no money to 
buy these bonds if we did try to un- 
load them all. And do you know what 
would happen to the railroads them- 
selves? Our money enables them to buy 
rails, to buy cars, to buy equipment. 
Civilization would stop if all these 
bonds were dumped on to the market. 


Helping the City and Country 

“Seven or eight per cent. of our as- 
sets are on county and municipal bonds. 
That means new water mains, hydrants, 
hose, and all municipal equipment. Ii 
means more schools and better schools. 
It means keeping up the public insti- 
tutions of all kinds. Shall we stop lend- 
ing money for that purpose; shall we 
stop the spread of education? 

“So you see we are limited in our 
subscriptions. We expect to subscribe 
for the next Liberty Loan and make a 
liberal subscription, but it must come 
out of our savings. Under no circum- 
stances will we demoralize the market. 

“Just as we invest our own savings 
we expect the workingman to do the 
same, and that is the argument to make 
to them. When you induce the work- 
ingman to invest in a war savings 
stamp you are helping him and you are 
helping the Government, because he is 
learning the value of thrift, he makes 
good interest on his money, and he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that when 
his country called he responded. 


What Home Office Clerks Did 


“In this very building I talked to 
4,500 clerks last week, and preached to 
them the importance of buying W. S. 
stamps. They left the room. After a 
lime their report was made. And how 
many subscribers do you think resulted? 
There were 4,603—more than the num- 
ber of persons in the room. Undoubt- 
edly they went and spread the tidings 
to porters and other building employes 
and the grand total resulted. Now, 
that is the proper spirit.” 


TO CO-OPERATE WITH UNCLE SAM 
Five representatives of Wisconsin in- 
surance men have been appointed by 
the Life Convention of Wisconsin to 
co-operate with the War Risk Bureau 
in soliciting soldiers to take out the na- 
tional policies. These men are M. J. 
Cleary, State insurance commissioner; 
George A. Boissard, president of the 
Guardian Life of Madison; Rupert F. 
Fry, president of the Old Line Life, of 
Milwaukee; William A. Fricke, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Life, Wau- 
sau; H. J. Frey, of the Wisconsin Life, 
Madison, and James C. Foute, of the 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh. 

It is expected they will be assigned 
to Camp Grant or Camp Custer, where 
Wisconsin men are in training. Wis- 
consin insurance companies not only en- 
dorsed the federal plan at a recent con- 
vention, but tendered the services of 
some of their leading men in the busi- 
ness, being the first State in the Union 
to make such a tender. 


NO REBATE FOR EMPLOYE 

A bill has been introduced in the Leg- 
islature by Senator Graves of Buffalo 
amends Section 65 of the insurance 
law by prohibiting any employe of the 
insured receiving any rebate from pre- 
mium specified in the policy. Com- 
missions may be paid to ‘a license” 


broker negotiating for insurance. 


Kavanagh’s Group 
Insurance Talk 


SEES GREAT POSSIBILITIES 


Great Problem of Manufacturers Is to 
Keep Labor Nowadays After 
Getting It 


James H. Kavanagh, fourth vice-pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life, ig keep- 
ing in touch with his work as head of 
the group department of the Metropol- 
itan Life, as well as managing the field 
campaign for the war savings stamps. 
They are both what might be called 
man’s sized jobs, but he is an extraord- 
inary man, who is making good in both 
capacities. 

At the annual meeting of the super- 
intendents of the Metropolitan last week 
he made two talks—in one explaining 
how the field is being organized for the 
stamps; in the other outlining the pro- 
gress of the group department. 

Nothing Could Surprise Kavanagh 

Mr. Kavanagh said that the Metro- 
politan has just got started in group. 
Its activities in this direction have been 
largely of the laboratory stage; an ex- 
periment; the business under analysis 
and review. About $10,000,000 was 
written last year despite this; 61 pol- 
icies. Now, the Company has decided 
that it has had the experience and there 
will be great activity in the group de- 
partment, and a goal of $65,000,000 has 
been set. Mr. Kavanagh, who thinks 
big, said: ‘Well, that’s our allotment; 
but I wouldn’t be surprised if you wrote 
$500,000,000.”’ 

Mr. Kavanagh said constant changes 
had been made in the policy in simpli- 
fication and attractiveness; he now felt 
sure that there wasn’t anything better 
on the market. The Company has done 
away with the application blanks, be- 
cause it takes a lot of time to make 
them out and there are several other 
objectionable features about them from 
the agent’s standpoint. He told of one 
case in an Alabama cotton mill town, 
illustrating the time it took to have 
these applications filled out. It was 
necessary to use a church to get all 
the people into one auditorium for the 
purpose. The new plan is for the em- 
ployer to give the agent a list of his 
men and women employes. This list 
is forwarded to the Company which 
does the rest. 

Beautifully Bound Policy 

The new policy has the appearance oi 
an intermediate policy; the certificates 
are placed in a beautiful morocco cover 
binder, on the cover of which the name 
of the insured is printed in gold letters, 
so when the employer gets this docu- 
ment it is something to be proud of. 

The name of the Metropolitan appears 
on each certificate, but in very modest 
type. The big type is used for the em- 
ployer. It’s his gift to the employes; 
and his name is featured. The certifi- 
cate for the employe, showing he’s in- 


sured, is simple, and can be understood 
easily without consulting legal advice. 
Mr. Kavanagh said facetiously that in 
case of a large group, say 2,000, the pol- 
icy is so heavy that it needs an express 
wagon to carry it, but that’s one of the 
things about group insurance that can’t 
be avoided, as there must be individual 
certificates. 

The Metropolitan has not published 
much literature yet about group, but 
there are several folders on the subject 
which have been printed by the Com- 


pany, and Mr. Kavanagh advised the 
superintendents to obtain a supply and 
see that their agents read them. 


In discussing rates Mr. Kavanagh ad 
vised superintendents to sell this insur- 
ance by some other arguments. The 
price is not the thing to be emphasized. 
You can’t and shouldn’t sell group insur- 
ance as you would cut-price drugs or 
bargain counter remnants. It is a big 
contribution to one of the most per- 
plexing subjects of the day: the rela- 
tion between capital and labor, and the 
argument for its sale should be lofty 
and noble. 

The rates, by the way, are from 1 
to 1% per cent. 

Somebody asked Mr. Kavanagh if this 
meant 1% per cent. of the policy or the 
wages. The answer is 1 to 11% per cent. 
of the amount of the insurance pur- 
chased. 

While the Metropolitan’s own group 
insurance is for the payroll that is not 
true of the majority of the cases. Most 
of the new policies are for a definite 
amount for the employes: say, $500 or 
$700. 

Small Dividends Already Declared on 
Old Policies 

The Metropolitan groups run from $50 
(the commissioners’ minimum limit) up 
to $3,000. The minimum amount will 
be $500 per certificate. The policy is 
participating. Small dividends have 
been declared on some old policies, but 
Mr. Kavanagh warned the superintend- 
ents that it was poor judgment to try 
and sell group with any dividend argu- 
ment. 

Stabilizes Labor 

In discussing approach he said that 
the best way to impress the employer 
is te make him understand the fact that 
group’s great value is to stabilize labor 
There never was a time when labor 
was so scarce, good workmen so diffi- 
cult to get and to keep as right now. 
He told a number of stories to illus- 
trate this, the most interesting being 
about his visit to a great Pennsylvania 
steel plant in a small town crowded 
with people. 

At one end of the plant there was a 
crowd of men seeking employment;. at 
the other end, was just as large a crowd 
Jeaving the plant for good. To keep 
labor nowadays they must be well treat 
ed; must feel that the employer has 
their interests at heart. Mere payment 
of great wages will not suffice. The 
wise employer will leave no stone un- 
turned to keep his employes satisfied. 


Prudential Group Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low premiums, annual dividends, grace 


period, disability provisions, termination refunds, incontestability 


clause, special certificates for employees, privilege of naming bene- 
ficiary, good commissions, and the Company’s great experience in deal- 


ing with millions of workers in forty years. 
Send for Particulars of Policy 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office : NEWARK, N. J. 
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Mutual Crosses 
$200,000,000 Mark 


$25,942,790 


GAIN MADE Ol 


Company Closses its Havana Office, 
Last Foreign Agency—Entering 
Seventy-sixth Year 


By crossing the two hundred million 
mark in new business paid for, and by 
increasing its benefits to policyholders 
to a total in the twelve months of over 


seventy millions, the Mutual Life of 
New York in 1917 far excelled the great 
figures it attained in the preceding 
year—one of the most notable in its 
history. 


Including dividend additions, the field 
forces of the Company paid for $201,- 
320,720 in new insurance, as compared 
with $175,377,932 in 1916—a gain of 
$25,942,790. Including revivals and in- 
cleases in existing policies the grand 
total reached $209,054,920. As of De- 
cember 31, the total insurance in force 
was $1,687,797,276—an increase over 
1916 of $85,614,250. 

Closes Last Foreign Agency 

The distinguishing feature of this 
new business was the fact that over 
99.5 per cent. was produced in the 
United States and Canada, and by ap- 
preximately the same number of agents 
aS were under contract in 1915. In De- 
cember, the Company closed its last 
foreign agency—located at Havana— 
and henceforth will devote its entire at- 
tention in new business to the North 
American continent. 

The $70,029,164.50 paid to policyhold- 
ers during 1916 exceeds the amount 
directly received from them by $5,277,- 
453.78; establishes a new high record 
for a single year and brings to one 
billion, four hundred million dollars the 
total amount paid to policyholders in 
the seventy-five years that the Com- 
pany has been doing business. The 
death claims during 1917 totalled $25,- 
398,739.10, and the dividends $19,483,- 
729.43. Not only was the total mortal- 
ity less than that of 1916, but there 
was also a greater saving on first year 
mortality. 

First year premiums totalled $7,925,- 
928.62, a gain over 1916 of $1,409,950.39. 
Renewal premiums were $51,977,240.55, 
an increase Oi $1,491,594.24. The total 
premium income from all sources was 
$64,751,710.72, a+»gain of $2,845,625.89. 
The Company’s total income of $96,- 
461,069.70 represents a gain of $4,021,- 
594.56 over 1916. 


‘Disbursements ‘Reach $84,427,774 

Disbursements reached $84,427,774.74, 
leaving an excess of total income over 
disbursements of $12,033,294.96 as com- 
pared with $9,591,471.93 the preceding 
year. The admitted assets went to 
$633,999,569.37, an increase of $9,469,- 
525.20, and $1,357,257.31 was added to 
the contingency reserve, thereby bring- 
ing it to $17,609,997.08. 

Of the companies devoting them- 
selves exclusively to the writing of 
what is known as standard insurance, 
ncne writes a greater amount of new 
business annually or has a larger vol- 
ume of insurance in force on its books 
than the Mutual Life of New York. 
Having attained its 75th birthday on 
February 1, 1918, the “Oldest (Company 
in America” enters the last lap on the 
way to the century mark more capable 
than ever before of rendering to pol- 
icyholders that maximum service which 
is consistent with safety and for which 
the Company has ever enjoyed an en- 
viable reputation with the public. 


LICENSED IN WISGONSIN 

License to do life and casualty busi- 
ness in Wisconsin has been granted the 
Maryland Assurance Company by the 
State Insurance Commissioner M. J. 
Cleary. The company has $400,000 cap- 
ital, assets totalling $799,246.56, and a 
surplus of . $298,246.56, 
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LONG WITH SHIRLEY AGENCY 


Milton R. Long, formerly one of the 
leading producers of the Edward A. 
Woods Company, of the Equitable Life 
has recently removed from Harrisburg, 
Pa., to Pittsburgh, Pa., where he is asso- 
ciated with the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford. John 
T. Shirley is manager. 


GEORGE H. PARKER DEAD 

George H. Parker, general agent ot 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, in Brooklyn for 
a number of years, recently died, leav- 
ing a widow and three sons. His death 
was sudden and caused by an abscess 
which broke internally, as the result of 
trouble with one of his teeth. He was 
a prominent life insurance man in 
Brooklyn for years; and an able one. 
News of his death was received with 
great regret. 


CAPITAL IMPAIRED 
The capital of the Farmers Life of 
Denver has been found to be impaired 
following examination by several State 
dcpartments. 


“A rebate and a lapse are twins 


born a year apart.” 


February i, 1918 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE Ky INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Death Rate 
Actual to 


Expected, 
60.29% 


| HOME OFFICE 


OF CALIFORNIA —————————— | 


RESULTS FOR 1917—FIFTIETH YEAR : 


New Life Insurance Issued (Paid-for Basis)...................02000- 


$ 27,568,513.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force, December 31, 1917.............. 185,958,459.00 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force....................00. ccc eeee 14,044,841.00 | 
Tetal Cash Income..).20. APR eee ee Lee eee 11,192,849.82 | 
Gain in Cash Income over 1916... 2. . 0... .~ . .c.0te cove uses 789,658.53 
Total Paid Policyholders................ sive", sen S gee RRR ee 4,527,607.02 
Grand Total Paid Policyholders since Organization .............. 53,222,730.26 
Surplus, Assigned and Unassigned (Exclusive of Capital)............. 4,270,128.37 
Gain in Surplus (Assigned and Unassigned) ................... 338,103.87 
Gain in Admitted Assets. 3. ..on045 os «+ smsince.n «se « eke 3,341,586.66 
Gain in Reserves.................. ee ee re Sys 2,791,816.94 
Premium Income, Accident Department.......................0000- 2,082,031.80 
BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1917 
‘ epee ASSETS a cea tes LIABILITIES 
ar ccrn = Loan docs not ‘exiced ae oe Reecrves,cer, Policies: ana $35,344,552.09 
Paiscatesics Pee ae ee Claims in Process of Adjustment 494,861.99 
Loans on Approved Collateral. . 2,2 133865253 Premiums lends later seca acne 

area in secre yea ep NN Advancegraat foe dece OE 224,079.66 
gece ies Reserve held by the Reserved for Taxes Payable 1918 220,500.00 

Bondsm Owned sere. aeieeeren tice 459 D,05 ole Pa 

Real EatsevOuncdt een oe) 1'813,100.73 baie Rar ae el apie 
Including Home Office Buildin Fund and 8,477. r nts’ 

Ietireer Dae and iccehad y ee : 670,029.04 Conimicniuaeen aie pero 

Outstanding and Deferred... ,... ment 

Life Department. 665,021.34 re ngs 
| Premiums? Accident Depart- Total Liabilities ..... 36,798,654.91 
t Sine 381,582.17 i 
| iNet Amount, roe charged in Capitalahtvel sent: Sete 1,000,000.00 
Liabilities Surplus Set Aside for Future Div- 

Cash on Hand... Hobie die 6 didic i 1,550,990.77 idends to Policyholders.... 3,151,786.69 
Including $1,329,563.27 of Deposits 5 H : - 
eae tiem nterese Surplus Unassigned .......... 1,118,341.68 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS.. $42,068,783.2 TOTAL: $42,068,783.28 


im 
fh 


a at i} 
Average Rate of 


Interest Earned 


on Invested 


Funds, 6.30% 
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L. A. Cerf Finally 
Passes J. I. D. Bristol 


INTERESTING RACE FOR HONORS 
What New York General Agents Did— 
Rhodes and Cerf Discuss 
Salesmanship 


PL A. Cerf, general agent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit in New York (City, talking 
on Monday night at the agency’s annual 
banquet, declared that he had achieved 
one of his greatest ambitions by beat- 
ing out John I. D. Bristol, general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life in this 
city, and for years the leading general 
agent. 

In 1917 the Cerf agency paid for $13,- 
937,157. The Bristol agency paid for 
$12,900,000. 


What New York General Agents Did 


The Hastern Underwriter got in touch 
with a number of the leading general 
agents in the city and asked for their 
1917 figures. They are given herewith 
on the authority of the general agents 
themselves: 

Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life, $15,100,- 
000: 

Mowry & Patterson, Aetna Life, $11,- 
012,000. 

Charles B. Knight, 
$10,200,000. 

Charles Kederick, Grand Street 
branch, New York Life, $8,500,000. 

Robert J. Mix, Prudential, about $7,- 
000,000. 

Charles J. Edwards, Equitable Life, 
$6,500,000. 

Perez F. Huff, Travelers, $6,000,000. 

Mellor & Allen, $5,000,000. 


E. E. Rhodes’ View of Formulas 


Another very interesting feature of 
the Cerf dinner was a spirited reply 
made by Mr. Cerf to some observations 
of Vice-President Rhodes on salesman- 
ship formulas. Mr. Rhodes said in 
part: 

Salesmanship is not my realm, but as an 
officer of a life insurance company and as a 
student of the business I have often been in- 
terested in reading carefully prepared formulas 
which are aimed to make people of every class 


see the value of insurance and induce them 
As I understand it, 


Union Central, 


to sign the application. 
the authors of these formulas devote a great 
deal of time and go to a considerable trouble 
in mapping out scientific ways of approaching 
men in order to open the question of 
insurance. 


Now, speaking for a man of my type of 
mind [I doubt if I could be convinced by any 
stereotyped speech that I should buy insurance- 
I think sometimes that if life insurance be 
preached and solicited exclusively by rule 
and rote those engaged in such practice are 
on dangerous ground. Some formulas are ex- 
cellent in their way, but if followed too 
elosely—I wonder if it will not make an 


up 


agent really lose the spirit of his work. 
I want insurance for the very reason that 
every man needs insurance; every man must 
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be shown his need of insurance, but not always 
in the same way. -It has been said that the 
greatest riddle in the world is the human 
face; that no two of them are alike, It is the 
same with men; no two of them are alike, 
which means that no two of them can be ap- 
proached the same way. Some of us will fall 
in with an idea without any hesitation, while 
there are others, who, when approached with 
a proposition involving salesmanship, immed- 
iately adopt a natural mental attitude of look- 
ing for the flaw in the proposition, for the 
error; in short, will pick it to pieces. Not 
only will their attitude be unsympathetic, but 
even antagonistic, sure that it is wrong until 
convinced that it is right. 

Such men are Mr. Papps, our actuary; and 
myself. If we were laymen, and we repre- 
sent types of men not uncommon in this 
country—I do not think we could be persuaded 
to buy life insurance merely because some 
other men have done so; or be persuaded by a 
stock argument which has been used -system- 
atically jn persuading other men. This does 
not mean that a formula of salesmanship is 
not all right for some people, but with a pair 
of crabbed, cross-grained, pig-headed men, such 
as are Papps and myself, you have to meet us 
on our own ground or not at all. 


Cerf’s Come-Back 


When it came Mr. (Cerf’s turn to 
speak he paid a warm tribute to the 
abilities of the vice-president and to 
the actuary, but said he refused to 
take them at their own estimate as 
prospects. 


“Mr. Rhodes may think that Mr. 
Papps is the eat-’em-alive kind of man 
who cries roughly for a pound of raw 
beet and a bucket of blood, but per- 
sonally I think that both of these gen- 
tlemen are mighty fine fellows. I have 
seen them at their homes and if I 
were a Soliciting agent I wouldn’t like 
anything better than to beard Mr. 
Rhodes or Mr. Papps in their dens and 
sell them life insurance; and, just be- 
tween us, I think that arguments which 
have swung thousands of men would 
swing them, too.” 


“Anyway, the National Cash Regis- 
ter ‘Co., the American Tobacco Co., and 
other great sales organizations, have 
satisfied themselves that there are 
scientific, systematic ways in which to 
sell, by formula, if you please; and our 
results corroborate their work.” 


International Sociology 


Another feature of the Cerf dinner 
was the discussion by many of the 
speakers of the international situation, 
with particular relation to capital and 
labor following the war. A. A. Drew, 
superintendent of agents, struck a new 
and interesting note when he gave it 
as his opinion that if there were a 
more equal distribution of wealth after 
the war it would be advantageous to 
the life agent, because there would be 
more people of larger means to can- 
vass. He called attention to the fact 
that at the present time about 98 per 
cent. of the people of this country have 
an income. of less than $3,000 a year. 

An inspiring talk made by Assistant 
Superintendent of Agents Winton. will. 
be further discussed in a later edition 
of The Eastern Underwriter, as will a 
valuable paper of George Crogan, o2 
the mathematical department. 

The Cerf Agency paid for $3,900,000 
in 1905, $8,423,100 in 1911, $12,202,187 
in 1916. 


Insurance 


American Central Life 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Company 
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THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 


are higher this year than ever before. 


Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


a 
———— 


We want a GOOD PERSONAL PRODUCER and organizer 
for DESIRABLE TERRITORY in several states west of the 


Mississippi River. 


EXCELLENT CONTRACT. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


is a LEADING LOW NET COST, annual dividend, MUTUAL, 
OLD LINE company. Record for 1916— increase in insurance 
in force, 20%; in paid-for business, 51%; in assets, 15%; in 
amount apportioned for 1917 dividends, 71%. 


Extensive Life 
Insurance Fraud 


S. J. ROSENBLUM PRICKS BUBBLE 


Old Man Insured for $14,000 in Phila- 
delphia Life and New Jersey 
Life 


Indictments were returned Wednes- 
day in New York against Israel and 
David Weinberger of Bayonne, N. J., 
and Morris J. Harmelin, of New York, 


on charges of conspiracy to defraud 
life insurance companies. The com- 
panies involved are the Philadelphia 


Life and the New Jersey Life and the 
amount is $14,000. 


The alleged frauds were unearthed 
through an attempt to bribe S. J. 
Rosenblum, an insurance attorney of 80 
Maiden.Lane, New York. The two 
Weinbergers are in business in Bay- 
onne, and Harmelin is an insurance 
broker at 500 Broadway, Manhattan. 

According to Assistant Attorney Ban- 
ton the two Weinbergers insured the 
life of one of their uncles, Ignatz Wein- 
berger of Manhattan for $10,000 in the 
Fhiladelphia Life and $4,000 in the New 


Policy, will be paid. 


face of the Policy, will be paid. 


TIMES the face of the Policy, 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. 


will pay direct to YOU at the rate of 
WEEK throughout the period 


North : 
Kansas, Missouri. 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,ooc under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 
FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, fhe face of the 


SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
: will be paid. 
The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 


i i ili sult 
antees that in case of total disability a% ° DER WEEK during such disability, but not 


to exceed 52 weeks, after which the ‘secee indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
of disability. 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


ted in Maine, New Hampshire 18y] 
= eo ees a Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 


An opportunity for Life Insurance 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building 


Jersey Life, giving his age as 57 where- 
as it was 67. 

The insured died January 5, after 
two hours’ illness. He was buried the 
next day. As it became difficult to 
collect on the policies the aid of At- 
terney Rosenblum was sought and he 
obtained much of the evidence which 
resulted in the arrest of the alleged 
plotters. He led them on and, appar- 
ently, agreed to take $800 for helping 
them have the claims passed. Mean- 
while he notified the district attorney, 
who sent a stenographer to Mr. Rosen- 
blum’s office to pose as his secretary. 
She obtained other important evidence. 
The Weinbergers presented notes, for 
$14,000, said to have been signed by the 
insured, to establish their insurable in- 
terest in his life. Their genuineness is 
questioned. In order to obtain certain 
other desired evidence Mr. Rosenblum 
had a form printed, purporting to be 
one in general use by insurance com- 
panies to establish insurance interest. 
This was executed by the interested 
parties. The money was passed to Mr. 
Rosenblum at the Broadway ‘Central 
Hotel, where the arrests were made as 
pre-arranged. 


“The average man eats twice the 
food he needs—and earries half the 
insurance.” 


of accidental injury, the Company 


Can insurance do MORE? And why 
The cost is low. : 
Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 


Salesmen of ability. Address: 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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Travelers Announces 
Changes in Contracts 


LIBERAL DISABILITY FEATURES 


Lower Rates, Where Disability Pro- 
vision is Excluded—Drop Some 
Term Policies 


The new life insurance program, out- 
lined in a general way in the following 
paragraphs, will go into effect February 
LOLS, 

The new contracts with a few ex- 
ceptions hereinafter noted will be writ- 
ten in three different forms, as follows: 


Settlement in Event of Permanent 
Total Disability No. 1: 


(a). With a very broad disability 
coverage, to be known as _ disability 
provision No. 1, which in the event of 
permanent total disability prior to age 
60 will waive the payment of any pre- 
miums falling due during such dis- 
ability. ‘Premiums so waived will not 
be deducted in any settlement of the 
contract. The insured wil receive each 
month, so long as he shall live and 
suffer such disability, an income equal 
to $10 for each $1,000 of insurance, 
this income to be in addition to all 
other benefits, payable at either death 
or maturity, under the contract. 

In event of permanent total disability 
after the insured shall have attained 
the age of 60 the Company will allow 
all premiums falling due during such 
disability to accumulate without inter- 
est as an indebtedness on the contract, 
in which event the surrender values of 
the contract will increase in the same 
manner as if the premiums were being 
paid by the insured. 

This disability provision will be in- 
cluded only in new contracts not in 
excess of $25,000 of insurance and will 
not be included in term contracts. 
Settlement in Event of Permanent To- 

tal Disability No. 2: 

(b). With a disability provision, to 
be known as No. 2 which will provide 
that in the event of permanent total 
disability prior to age 60 the Company 
will mature the contract and in full 
settlement thereof will pay to the in- 
sured, so long as he Shall live and suf- 
fer such disability, an amount equal to 
$68 for each $1,000 of insurance. If 
the insured shall not live to receive 
the instalments for twenty years the 
Company will continue the payment of 
such instalments to the beneficiary un- 
til instalments for twenty years in all 
shall have been paid. 

In event of permanent total disability 
after the insured shall have attained 
the age of 60 the premiums will accu- 
late and the values increase in the 
same manner as provided under provi- 
sion No. 1. 

This disability provision may: be in- 
cluded in contracts issued up to the 
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Company’s limits and may be included 

in term contracts. 

Contracts With No Permanent Total 
Disability Provision: 

(c). With no disability provision. 

Note—The disability provision in the 
insurance to age 665 with life income 
(ansurance annuity-65) and insurance 
to age 65 with deferred life income 
(formerly known as Pension Insurance 
ecntract) will be effective to age 65. 

New (Rate Book 

The new rate book will, as regards 
rates contained therein, supersede all 
previous manuals and rate books but 
for the present the life manual of Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, will be used for surrender 
values with a few exceptions. At an 
early date the Company wil issue a 
new life manual which will consolidate 
rates and values so that the inconven- 
ience of using two books will be of but 
short duration. The rate book will 
tllen be continued for the use of 
brokers. 

Changes in Rates 

A considerable reduction in the Com- 
pany’s present rates has been made 
where the disability provision is ex- 
cluded. Even with the liberalized dis- 
ability provision No. 2 the rates will be 
found generally lower than at present, 
especially at the younger ages, although 
an increase will be noted on certain 
rates at the higher ages. With the 
new disability provision No. 1 the to- 
tal rates, including the charge for the 
disability provision, will generally show 
ar increase but compare favorably with 
those charged by other companies for 
broad coverage of a similar nature. 

It is not possible in this short an- 
nouncement to give all details of the 
new program but the changes are ex- 
plained in the introduction of the rate 
book, to which attention is called. 

New Life Application 

The new program will necessitate a 
new life application, new illustration 
blanks and changes in most of the 
Company’s canvassing literature. 

Term Contracts 

The new five year renewable term 
contract makes it unnecesary to con- 
tinue the ten year renewable term and 
the five year convertible term. 'The 
ten year non-renewable term contract 
will be continued. 


Twenty Payment to Age 80 With Cash 
Settlement 

A twenty payment contract on the 

insurance to age 80 with cash settle- 
ment plan will be written. 


1917 WRITINGS 


The Michigan Mutual paid for a to- 
tal of $9,147,885, and has in force $60,- 
129,374; admitted assets, December 31, 
1917, are $13,194,661. 

The Commonwealth Life, of Omaha, 
issued $7,308,930, assets, December 
31, 1917, $1,005,712. 


Men are thinking in larger 
today than ever before, and will in- 
crease their protection. Get a clear 
vision of the new condition and see to 
how many of your clients you can sell 
another policy. 


figures 
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LARGE WRITERS 


More Than 850 New York Life Men 
Topped $100,000 in 1917 


In 1917 more than 850 representatives 
of the New York Life paid for over 
$100,000, amounting to more than $163,- 
000,000 altogether. Over 360 represen- 
tatives in 1917 each paid for between 
$75,000 and $100,000 insurance. 

Only 100 representatives did this in 
1907. : 

Over 530 representatives in 1917 each 
paid for between $50,000 and $75,000 
insurance. 

Only 250 representatives did this ten 
years ago. 

Over 730 representatives in 1917 each 
paid for between $25,000 and $50,000 in- 
surance. 

Only about 400 did this in 1907. 

Over 1,150 new-comers with the Com- 
pany in 1917 paid for over 31% million 
in the aggregate. 

700 new-comers paid for 
millions ten years ago. 


about 5 


UTICA APPOINTMENT 


W. S. Thomas, who for many years 
was connected here with H. H. Cooper 
& Co., has been appointed representa- 
tive for Utica of the Provident Life & 
Trust. 


Many agents are carrying thrift cards. 


BIG WRITERS 
READ 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Each Week for New Ideas 
DO YOU? 


Subscription $3 a Year 


Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BANKERS 


Z03 DOOD O04 X>'0 DOOD M<>0 | 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


’ **Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ oe 
**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
‘<The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 67th Year 


its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


On paid-for insurance basis and with bonds valued at par only (market 
value $409,882 above par) the 67th report shows: 


Assets ..... Peon aos 60 8% 0 wee 00.05.09 00,420,040.02 
A Cc rele) D re) P E N ] N re Liabilities ..... Wateredere GAT IO .. 62,268,494.386 
An old, well established, progressive 'life insurance company, with unexcelled Surplus ce .ccc.0s cs o-< wresrvetiiele els aqess eee en a4 ON0 46-46 


dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 
PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 


INSURANCE IN FORCE ............$212,037,400.00 
A good company for the policyholder and the agent 
EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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spells SUCCESS for all. 


Additions are made to our 
are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


General Agency force when the right men 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


AND SATISFACTION 
of Worcester. 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 2) 
The Metropolitan got $86,000,000 from 


the Pittsburgh L. & T. It was not a 
business a company would voluntarily 
seek, because the Pittsburgh L. & T. had 
itself re-insured two companies in days 
gone by, the Washington Life and the 
Security, both of New York City. Fur- 
thermore, the Pittsburgh company had 
been transferred from one set of stock- 
holders to another by methods which 
smacked of scandal. 

Why, therefore, did the Metropolitan 
Life take over this company? It was 
because the Metropolitan was asked to 
do so by the superintendents of insur- 
ance in two States, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, who came to the Metropolitan 
as a great institution which would pro- 
tect the policyholders of the Pittsburgh 
L. & T. at a crucial time when they 
needed such protection. There were 
60,000 policyholders and the State Insur- 
ance Departments knew that they would 
be bombarded with letters from those 
policyholders, unless they were properly 
cared for; and that if anything hap- 
pened to them the departments might 
be accused of not exercising proper dili- 
gence and safeguards in insurance pro- 
vision. So the Metropolitan recognizing 
that it is a public institution with a 
large share of responsibility for the good 
name of insurance, agreed to this re- 
insurance. 

The assets did not amount to much. 
Mr. Fiske humorously spoke of the lum- 
ber company in the south and its over- 
capitalization, the bonds of which were 
exchanged for Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
stock; and said jokingly that if any 
investor wanted to buy the two “white 
elephant” office buildings of the Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust on Broadway he 
would promise him a bargain. 

The re-insurance of the Union Life, of 
Canada, some years ago was in much 
the same way. The Metropolitan had a 
direct and earnest appeal from the Can- 
adian Government to take over the com- 
pany. “We didn’t want it, we were bet- 
ter off without it; but we felt it our 
duty to the Union Life policyholders to 
take it.” 

Of the 60,000 Pittsburgh L. & T. poli- 
cyholders there are about 45,000 on the 
Metropolitan books. 

Expenses and Lapses 

Mr. Fiske then turned to the question 
of lapses. He said that expenses of the 
Company had increased about one per 
cent. last year, including cost of wel- 


Life Meeting 


fare work. However, he said it was the 
lowest any Company has ever shown. 
An interesting comment he made was 
this: ‘As the expense ratio goes down 
the percentage of payments to policy- 
holders goes up.” 

In discussing lapses Mr. Fiske said: 
“In percentage of business in force at 
the end of 1917 that was written in 1917 
there is 214 per cent. more in force 
than the corresponding figures of 1916.” 

The Company gained 983 agents in 
1917 and reduced the number of dep- 
uties by 27. Agents who died, left the 
service, were promoted to higher posi- 
tions, went abroad, etc., numbered 6,- 
685. This number Mr. Fiske said was 
higher than it should be, and it was a 
problem needing correction. 

Agents’ Pay Goes Up 

At this point Mr. Fiske brought out 
some important facts about remunera- 
tion of agents. Agents in 1917 averaged 
$2.38 more per man than in 1917. 
There is no reason why Metropolitan 
agents should not earn more than any 
ether class of working men. It was all 
up to the man. The year ended with 
agents averaging three applications per 
man per week. They really should 
average six, and if they worked hard 
and intelligently six days in the week 
they could do it. By the way, agents of 
the Company got $1,250,000 in remunera- 
tion for 1917 more than they did in 
1916. 

Mr. Fiske, as usual, paid a tribute to 
Monahan, the star superintendent in 
Chicago. He had no difficulty in aver- 
aging six applications a week. He has 
been at Englewood (or South Side, Chi- 
cago) for twelve of his fifteen years 
as a superintendent. In his office are 
four deputies and sixty-nine agents. 
They averaged 387 cents per week per 
man increase. The lapse per $100 of 
debit was 8 cents. On his $9,000 
debit his advance payments were $12,- 
000. 

Lapse Figures 

In summarizing his lapse talk Mr. 
Fiske showed how the lapse ratio has 
gone down. In 1891 it was 60% cents 
per week; in 1901, 3514; 5 years later 
it was 2814 ; after another five years 
it was 18 1-3; in 1916 it was 12.85; 
last year, 1114. One agent, Shafer, of 
St. Louis, had a lapse ratio of less than 
3 cents. 

While it is desirable to keep down 
lapses, in the opinion of Mr. Fiske a 
superintendent should not pay attention 


A Year of Splendid Achievement 


Tt is not difficult to see why the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 1917 wrote a 


larger amount of paid-for business than in any other year in its history. 


Sixty-six 


years of Service efficiently and promptly rendered have won the confidence of its 
Tepresentatives and of the public. Co-operation with a Home Office that has the 
right spirit, policies which are not excelled, and a company with a sterling 
Teputation ensure success for the Field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Write 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


exclusively to this end of his business. 
He should exert a reasonable diligence. 
Good management is the solution. 

The Company has decided to publish 
classification lists of lapses so that all 
superintendents will know of the rec- 
ords of each other. 

The Company’s Provident plan, now 
used in at least half the territory, 
showed up the strong and weak points 
of a superintendent’s office. When first 
installed the lapses frightened some su- 
perintendents, but later on matters be- 
came adjusted. Mr. Fiske stopped a 
moment to ask the agents rather quiz- 
zically if they favored the Provident 
plan. “Yes” the men shouted. 


Eloquent W. S. S. Appeal 


Mr. Fiske concluded by making an 
eloquent appeal to agents to enter the 
War Savings Stamps campaign with all 
their energy, resourcefulness and en- 
thusiasm. The Government had called 
upon the Metropolitan for its field or- 
ganization in this campaign, and the 
Company had loaned the Government 
its fourth vice-president. Every one 
who knew Mr. Kavanagh felt that he 
would put it over. It was up to the 
Metropolitan to see that the drive did 
not fail. Mr. Fiske had previously 
asked the Metropolitan superintendents 
of agencies to make their own appor- 
tionment in selling these stamps. They 
had set the figure at ($65,000,000. He 
knew they would deliver the goods. Ey- 
ery mention of the W. S. & and the 
(Metropolitan’s participation in it was 
greeted by salvos of cheers. 

Inspiring Talk by Mr. Gaston 


Mr. Fiske was followed by George H. 
Gaston, second vice-president, who made 
one of his characteristic talks to the 
superintendents. It was full of words 
of wisdom, of philosophy gathered from 
years of experience, of uplift appeal 
that swept the agents off their feet. 
The Hastern Underwriter wishes it had 
tbe space to print the talk in full, and 
later may be able to induce Mr. Gas- 
ton to give permission for its repro- 
duction. 

$5,000 Whole Life Policy 

Second Vice-President Woodward dis- 
cussed the famous $5,000 whole life pol- 
icy of the Metropolitan. He gaid that 
the mortality had been so low he was 
ashamed to speak of it. Some months 
ago the Company had increased the 
rates somewhat for this policy, and he 
made a prophecy that the saving on 
the policy was so much that there would 
be a dividend which would at least 
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Mh hMhEhMhMMCO 
For SEVENTY-THREE YEARS, SERVICE 
have been synonymous with STATE MUTUAL 


The Company’s record of SEVENTY-THREE YEARS OF SERVICE 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, 
of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 
This DIRECT LEAD SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in 
Fidelity’s history. 
AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT ‘MEN. 


for an illustration 


to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 


President 


make up the difference between the old 
and the new rate, 
Mr. Ayres and Mr. Scott 
Third Vice-President Frank O. Ayres 


gave a corking good talk on salesman- 
ship and read the records made by the 
leading producers of the Company. He 
asked men mentioned by him to stand 
up so that everybody could see them. 
‘Fourth Vice-President George B. Scott, 
manager of the Pacific Coast, spoke a 
word about the loyalty of the Pacific 
Coast men to the war, briefly outlining 
Some of their activities in the two 
Liberty loans, in the Red Cross and in 
the Y. M. C. A. drives. Since the last 
meeting British Columbia has been ad- 
ded to Canadian territory and Colorado 
given to the Pacific Coast department in 
its place. The Pacific Coast division is 
a miniature life insurance company in 
itself, as it issues policies, makes out 
death claim checks, etc. 
Dr. Frankel Tells of Welfare Work 
Third Vice-President Frankel, intro- 
duced by Vice-President Fiske, as “the 
best-known Metropolitan Life man so 
far as the general public is concerned,” 
said that the Metropolitan issued 18.- 
000,000 copies of health and other 
pamphlets in 1917, and has sent out in 
all more than 173,000,000 pieces of read- 
ing matter. The nurses made 1,300,000 
visits last year. A corps of field Ssuper- 
visors has been installed. More than 
40,000 maternity cases were handled last 
year. Sickness surveys were made in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kansas 
City, and in the Chelsea district of 
New York. He discussed the progress 
being made by the Metropolitan’s $100, 
000 tuberculosis prevention experiment, 
being tried out in Framingham, Mass., 
and also the Holt welfare work agency 
at Meriden, Conn., where another inter- 
esting experiment was inaugurated in 
selling insurance by welfare methods. 
There were a number of other speak- 
ers at the meetings and at the banquet, 
which lack of space prevents adequately 
covering in this issue. 
Mr. Fiske Defends President Wilson 
The feature of the banquet was Haley 
Fiske’s talk in which he vigorously de- 
fended the Washington Administration 
ard called upon all Metropolitan men 
tc give it loyal support. As on previous 
years the superintendents left for home 
filled with pep not only for the Metro- 
politan, but for the great campaigns 
about to be waged for the Government, 
particularly the sale of War Savings 
Stamps. 


by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


fo} 
To President Wilson is 


Had Nothing attributed a story of 
to a great physician 
Conceal whose peculiarity was 


that no man who came 
to him for diagnosis should receive any 
altention unless he should strip off 
cvery stitch of clothing. He was a 
very busy practitioner and the rule 
was unvarying. A young man called 
cne day and asked to see the dis- 
tinguished son of Aesculapius. The at- 
tendant had his orders. He therefore 
directed the young man to the disrob- 
ing room, waiving aside all protest 
with the assurance that in no other 
way could one get into the presence of 
his great employer. The young man 
had some tenacity and much of the as- 
surance which is essential to success- 
ful life insurance salesmanship. He 
complied with instructions and in due 
time was ushered into the august pres- 
ence. 

“What is the matter with you, young 
man?” inquired the physician. 

“Nothing at all, sir,’ was the aston- 
ishing reply of the nude figure before 
him. 

“Then in heaven’s name why this?” 
returned his surprised- companion as 
he pointed to the want of drapery. 

“Your attendant said I could not come 
in to see you unless I should remove 
all my clothing and I very much de- 
sired to see you.” 

More startled than ever, the physi- 
cian inquired: 

“Well, what did you want to see me 
about?” 

“IT thought maybe,” responded the 
blushing young gentleman, “you might 
like to take some additional insurance.” 
—Exchange. 


* * * 
When it comes to the 
A Lesson question of insuring prof- 
in its, assume that ‘Smith, 
Profits Jones and Brown are the 


responsible officers of a 
company which has a thirty thousand 
dollar factory producing goods at an 
average rate of production, and that 
cne of their boilers exploded, causing 
a heavy property damage, which was 
fully covered under a direct damage 
policy. It took almost four months to 
rebuild the plant, and while they are 
pleased at their foresight in providing 
direct damage insurance, they now dis- 
cever that they are suffering loss by 
reason of their being unable to use or 
occupy their plant. On the year pre- 
ceding the accident, their net profits 
amounted to $9,000, the salaries which 
continue during idle periods amounted 


19 «6 '- $7,000, interest on investments 
$1,500, insurance, taxes, depreciation, 
eic., ‘$1,600. This is about $64 a day. 


Assuming that it took 100 days to re- 
build, their use and occupancy loss 
amounted to $6,400. They could have 
insured against this loss for a three 
year premium of $96 or $64 if the in- 
surance did not apply on the first seven 
days following the notice of accident. 
Many firms insure against the direct 
damage caused by explosion, but do 
not insure against loss of profits. The 
power plant is the source from whiclt 
profits flow and it follows that a boil- 
er or fly-wheel explosion strikes at the 
most valuable point.—Hxchange. 
* * * 
1. If you are sure you can- 

Reasons not die, there is no use 

For Not providing for a contingency 

Insuring when there can be none. 

2. If you expect to get in- 

surance for nothing, don’t insure. 

3. If you know that you are too care- 
less and indifferent to keep up your 
insurance, don’t insure. 


4. If you need your money for foolish 
and unnecessary things, and get your 
support from your: family, don’t insure. 


5. If you prefer useless luxuries for 
yourself to reasonable. provision for 
your family, don’t insure. 

6. If you are too foolish to wish any 
comfort to others, because you cannot 
enjoy it yourself, don’t insure. 

7. If you feel good over the idea that 
your children may be dependent on the 
eeld charities of the world after your 
death, don’t insure. 

8. If you are happy over the idea of 
gcing to heaven while you are con- 


iemplating the probability of your 

family going to the poorhouse, don’t 

insure.—Fraternal Banker “Bulletin.” 
* * * 

_ It is good for men to be 
Dangers “put upon their mettle” 
of Easy occasionally. They are 
’ Times thereby jerked out of the 


rut. Years of easy going 
in about the same way tend to wear 
off the power of initiative. The knowl- 
edge that the same men will be run- 
ning the same business, living in about 
the same locality and approachable in 
the same way, through the same line of 
argument, has a tendency to breed a 
kind of smug satisfaction of the life 
agent, and a false sense of security, 
which in time of sudden assault hinder 
rather than help him. 

Therefore, when we speak of 1918 as 
a “mettlesome year” from the view- 
point of life insurance, we can regard 
it as a year which will undoubtedly 
put the agent on his mettle and force 
him to be what is called ‘a live num- 
ber.” He will have to use his wits. 
He will have to look for prospects in 
a new way. 

The unprecedented world condition 
tukes in the United ‘States, and while 
this country is vitally affected, it is 
in one special particular very different- 
ly affected as compared with other na- 
tions, and that is that while with them 
money is very scarce and will be more 
so, there is, and will be, a plethora of 
money in the United States. 

From present indications, while there 
will be this plentitude of ready cash, 
it will, as a rule, be found flowing in 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


unusual channels. The seller of or- 
dinary policies has heretofore looked 
more largely to the rich or well-to-do 
classes who have been better able to 
take his line; but the war conditions 
show a tendency to. curb the financial 
ability of these classes, while the 
classes heretofore regarded as unable 
to buy ordinary insurance will be the 
monetarily inflated ones. This is al- 
ready so. 

A country’s money is like a river, for 
it flows in about the same channels, 
and we know where to look for it; but 
this world war has worked a startling 
exception to the rule. Instead of a 
river of money turned loose, it is an 
ocean-like volume, rushing in such 
force that it makes new channels, in 
unexpected places. 

All this must awaken the agent, and 
put him on the alert, or on his mettle. 
Hee must more than ever be on the 
watchtower. The money is in the land. 
Kor him is the task to use it—to know 
how to reach it. 

And he has this tremendous advan- 
tage over other seekers: He knows 
that what he is offering cannot appeal 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York. issued the first mathematical reserve -policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 


The company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Imcrease of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


to the frivolous; it is pre-eminently- 
pewerful in its appeal to the serious- 
minded, the conscientious, the man 
who wants to live up to his responsi- 
bilities. Gentlemen, a mettlesome year, 
a year for men of mettle!—Life Insur- 
ance (Company of Virginia. 
* * * 


ALEXANDER AGENCY MEETS 


Address by T. Louis Hansen, H. W. 
Gennerich and Others—Guardian 
Life After March 1 


(By Tel. to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Albany, N. Y., Jan. 29.——The Paul 
Alexander general agency of the Ger- 
mania Life held a rousing meeting here 


today, and an entertaining banquet to- 
night. TT. Louis Hansen, head of the 
agency force; Dr. Drake, medical  di- 
rector; H. W. Gennerich, the company’s 
leading producer; and Edgar A. Davies, 
Assemblyman, were the principal speak- 


ers. The banquet was held at the Ho- 
tel Ten Eyck. 


Announcement was made by Mr. 
Alexander, whose territory embraces 
several counties, and who is making a 
success, that the name of the Company 
will be changed to the Guardian Life 
of America on March 1. 


The Germania Life had a most suc- 
cessful year, and everything is bright 
for a record-breaking business during 
1918. 


* * * 


MUTUAL LIFE IN CHICAGO 
Day Agency Pays For More Than 2 
Million for Sixty-four Con- 
secutive Months 


The Mutual Life of New York, has 
been writing business in Chicago sinc? 
1855, sixty-three years. The first gen- 
eral agency of the Company was es- 
tablished there in 1886, with Mr. \Charles ~ 
H. Ferguson at its head. In 1900, W. 
B. Carlile, now ‘Chicago’s postmaster, 
took full control of the (Chicago field and 
was at the head of the agency until 
February 11, 1911, when he resigned 
and the present manager took ce 
of the office. 

January will be the 64th month in 
which the agency has paid for more 
than $1,000,000 of business, and the to- 
tal paid for business during the seven 
years under the present management 
will approximate $90,000,000. 
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Aetna 1917 Income 
Over $53,888,239 


COMPANY HAS A GREAT GAIN 


Increases in All Lines—$105,370,625 
More Life Insurance in 
Force 


The Aetna Life group of companies— 
Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & Surety 
and Automobile Insurance Company— 
has issued its annual statement, show- 
ing for 1917 a total income of $53,888,- 
939. Some of the figures follow: 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
MIP RSSCLS). a. 45s oc es $140,584,444.00 
Increase in premium in- 

come 
Increase in assets 
Increase in life insurance 

in force 
Payments to policyholders 

during 1917 
Payments for taxes dur- 


6,768,123.05 
9,285,820.41 


105,370,625.64 


19,875,699.75 


aie Sele ale ¢ ses 


UNE Oe oe eae 1,244,866.08 
New life insurance issued 

Ue (0 2 202,664,856.68 
New life insurance paid 

for in 1917 ($185,707,- 


587.68) and in process 


of collection ($8,110,- 
DL LO) 4 SS eee 193,817,781.68 
Life insurance in force, 


January 1, 1918 
Paid policyholders since 
organization in 1850 ... 318,710,609.48 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 


572,916,282.45 


Total admitted assets ..... $10,695,048.00 
Increase in premium in- 

OOo: of hese 3,208,630.18 
Increase in assets ........ 2,939,794.10 
Increase in surplus to pol- 

oo ATS RRR 558,188.64 


icyholders 


MUTUAL DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Acroplanes, Balloons and Submarines, 
Possible Future Carriers, not 
Included in Clause 


The Mutual Life has issued a new 
double indemnity clause. It is printed 
in full herewith for a $10,000 policy: 

The premium stated on the face of 
OU (to which this 
agreement is attached and of which it 
forms a part) includes an additional 
premium of One dollar and cents. 

In consideration of the payment of 
such additional premium, the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
upon receipt at the home office of the 
Company of (1) due proof of the death 
of the insured (before the allowance of 
any benefit under the “Benefits in the 
Event of Total and Permanent Disabil- 
ity” clause in said policy and before 
default in payment of any premium on 
Said policy and while the policy is in 
full force) and (2) due proof that death 
Was caused directly by accident while 
traveling as a passenger on a railway 
train, a steamship licensed for regular 
transportation of passengers, a street 
car or other public conveyance operated 
by a common carrier except aeroplane, 
dirigible balloon or submarine, and if 


The LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 
Bears an UNUSUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The SERVICE he sells often continues for many years 
Provident service sells so readily today, because of 
the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 
have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


THE EASTERN 


such death occurred within sixty days 
after such accident: 


Hereby agrees to pay to the payee 
entitled to receive payment under said 
policy, in addition to the amount pay- 
able under the terms of said policy (ex- 
clusive of the rider), one, but not both, 
of the following described double in- 
demnity benefits: 

Double Indemnity Benefit No. 1 

Twelve thousand dollars payable as 
follows: ¢ 

(a) One hundred dollars a month for 
five years, first payment to be made upon 
receipt of said proof of the death of the 
insured, and 

(b) Fifty dollars a month for the pe- 
riod of five years next succeeding the 
five-year period mentioned in (a), and 

(c) Twenty-five dollars a month for 
the period of ten years next succeeding 
the five-year period mentioned in (b). 

(The payments under (a), (b) and (c) do 
not terminate at the death of any payee, 


but are payments certain for the periods 
mentioned). 


Double Indemnity Benefit No. 2 
Ten thousand dollars in one sum. 


(Election may be made to have this sum 
settled in accordance with one of the three 
“Modes of Settlement’ provided for in said 
policy tin accordance with the conditions 
thereof). 


Election of double indemnity benefit 
No. 1 or No. 2 above shall be made in 
the same manner as is specified in the 
“Modes of Settlement” clause in said 
policy. If double indemnity benefit No. 
1 is elected, the conditions of said 
“Modes of Settlement” clause as to par- 
ticipation, supplementary contract, right 
to surrender and surrender value, and 
right to assign shall be effective as to 
the payments to be made under said 
double indemnity benefit No. 1. 

If the provision for ‘Benefits in the 


-Hvent of Total and Permanent Disabil- 


ity” contained in said policy shall ter- 
minate, voluntarily or involuntarily, as 
provided for in the policy, before the 
insured attains the age of 60 years at 
nearest birthday, (but not if it termi- 
nates by the insured attaining said age), 
the provision for double indemnity ben- 
efits contained in this rider shall auto- 
matically terminate at the same time. 
If this provision for double indemnity 
benefits shall terminate, future 
annual premiums upon the policy shall 
be reduced by the amount of the extra 
premium charged for the double indem. 
nity benefit. 


PENN MUTUAL RESULTS 

The seventieth annual statement of 
the Penn Mutual of Philadelphia shows 
that 33,669 policies were written for 
$110,032,740. Assets increased $10,580,- 
055 during the year, and now total $183,- 
233,705. Lower expense ratio to in- 
come and interest gain enabled the 
trustees to award $5,350,000 for premi 
um abatements, an increase of $595,000 
cver 1916. 


STATE HEALTH: INSURANCE BILL 
Labor organizations will meet in 
Albany, February 6, to discuss a bill 
for State health insurance, and old age 
pensions, prepared by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 


S—aisat> 
INSURANCE COMP 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


re 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


Organized 1871 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1917: 
ESE) _ sane oan naa Ad a0 DOC BOROROROCORODC ROCR EMER aA Cone 4 oc Ce Concer ee ear 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus 
US Tie INS CMTE ORCC ayecte cities orale arc tin. s: ss dle.iclule sino hyaineemteake nr dureiniocis’s ate ete a 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization aa GB oie 19,612,616.08 
lisepayvanomitsmrolicyhiolders: nearly... ... issascperitiisiecnecieicls len «einsins ss » 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


$ 16,560,439.04 

14,343,626.28 
2,216,812.76 
131,790,562.00 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


PURELY MUTUAL 


CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued. 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
Capitals: a... $1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force.......-.-> (over)...- $42, 400,000 
WP ESOUTCES c clorcle spec ais suoretareds 5 (over) 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for........-+-++++-> 10,000,000 


i i i i by Trained 
The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won 1 
Mere We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R, W. Swayne, Assistant 


Secretary. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspuper. Telephone 
2407 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. . Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York; N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


The Eastern Underwriter publishes 
this week the principal figures of the 
Metropolitan Life, The Prudential, the 
Mutual Life, the Aetna Life and the 
Pacific Mutual. These figures are 
amazing. It is now only a question of 
days before the Metropolitan, for in- 
stance, will pass the $4,000,000,000 
mark of insurance in force. It staggers 
the imagination. The Metropolitan and 
The Prudential have between them 
about 35,000,000 policies. (But despite 
this total, together with what other 
companies have on their books, there 
are millions of people who are still 
gcod subjects for insurance. The field 
is inexhaustible. 


STAND BY THE GOVERNMENT 

When soliciting business it is the 
greatest mistake imaginable for insur- 
ance agents to participate in any dis- 
cussion in which the President, the 
Secretaries of the War, Navy or Treas- 
uvry departments are criticised. Above 
all, nothing should be said that depre- 
cates the method of carrying on the 
war. Such discussion only tends to en- 
courage the enemy and stiffen his re- 
sistance as eventually it finds its way 
into print. 

The duty of the agent, so far as the 
Government is concerned, is to give 
every bit of time he can spare away 
from his own business to participation 
in the W. S. 'S. and other Government 
activities which need the assistance of 
a great mass of people. The agent 
should not stop with his personal con- 
tribution, but he must persuade others 
of their duty to the nation in the rais- 
ing of funds for patriotic loans. 


KICKED OUT FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Allen Tow, formerly. special agent 
for the Standard Accident at Cincin- 
nati. continues to send interesting let- 
ters home from the Front. In one to 
his father, George H. Tow, the com- 
pany’s manager at Cincinnati, he says: 

I was interrupted last night by the 
fire call and we had quite a bit of ex- 
citement and a lot of fun. One of the 
houses caught fire and it’s a lucky thing 
we were here or the local fire depart- 
ment would have had an awful time. 
We hauled out the pumps (the kind 
you see in pictures about 100 years old 
and the firemen were about as old), 
formed bucket brigades and hauled 
water from the creeks’ in trucks. The 


THE PRUDENTIAL’S FIGURES 


Outstanding Insurance, $3,458,437,735— 
Tremendous Increase in Weekly 
Debit 


The Eastern Underwriter is in a posi- 
tion to announce the writings of The 
Prudential for 1917, but the financial 
figures, such as assets, are not yet 
available. The Company made a truly 
remarkable record in many ways, par- 
ticularly in increase in weekly premi- 
um debit, which was $128,055, as con- 
trasted with $103,608 last year. 

The figures follow 


Writings: 
Orin atsyienss sitehesie dacs wetehetersters $273,459,049 
TG WS trails. wae ists, statene ettercicn is 403,090,019 


$676,549,068 
Increase in insurance in force paid 
fer: 


Ordinary 
Industrial 


'$177,537,52:9 
187,905,042 


$365,442,571 
Total insurance in force: 


Ordinary eee teenie eo LAL Oso nu aad 
HAGE! 55 4S ebap aeepie 2,039,767,297 
$3,458,437,735 

Increase in weekly premium debit, 
$128,055; weekly premium debit in- 


crease in 1916, $103,608. 


Ae 
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EQUITABLE ACCIDENT RE- 
INSURES 


As The Eastern Underwriter 
goes to press it learns that the 
Equitable Accident, of Boston, 
has re-insured all its business 
in the General Accident of 
Philadelphia. The Equitable 
Accident wrote accident and 
health lines and had a premium 
income of over $100,000 a year. 


TUM Oe 


CALIFORNIA (\RE-INSURANCGE 


Vice-President William Hugh Harris, 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company, an- 
nounces that the company’s entire Cal- 
ifornia liability business has been re-in- 
sured through the Maryland Casualty 
Company. The Baltimore company has 
also been given this character of busi- 
ness in Oklahoma, while the Commer- 
cial Casualty Company has taken the 
automobile business written jointly 
with the home and the Buffalo office 
including all lines except plate glass. 

The New York State business, as well 
as that in other localities, has not yet 
been placed, but Mr. Harris says that 
all of this insurance will be re-insured 
in other companies by February first, at 
which time, he will probably make a 
final announcement of the disposition 
cf the liability insurance which the Fi- 
delity and Deposit is eliminating from 
its business. 

Mr. Harris says that the management 
has endeavored to re-insure all risks 
with new connections which their old 
agents have made. The shifting of the 
insurance risks has been accomplished 
with little disturbance to the other busi 
ness of the company. 


DOM 
TI 


fire department was in our way, so we 
kicked them out, including the ‘‘chief,” 
whose chest was full of medals. Gee! 
They were a scream, went home to 
change their clothes and put on their 
metal helmets, and from the length of 
time they were gone they must have 
been shining them up, for they sure 
glistened in the moonlight. Battled for 
a couple of hours with water and axes 
and it was all over. Loss was small and 
not covered by insurance, Oh! for the 
life of a fireman! 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


FREDERICK A. WALLIS, 


Frederick A. Wallis, general agent of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life in this city, 
has been appointed Fourth Deputy 
Police Commissioner by Mayor Hylan 
of New York. Mr. Wallis will continue 
as general agent of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual in New York, the agency to be 
conducted as F. A. Wallis & Co., R. H. 
Waddell having been made his assist- 
ant. The appointment was favorably 
received by the New York City news- 
papers, public officials and other citi- 
zens of the city, including many promi- 
nent business and insurance men. 
Among the several hundreds of letters 
of congratulations received by Mr. 
Wallis were many from his brother 
general agents; from Lawrence Priddy, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters; from Nelson Had- 
ley, of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, and from officers of several 
life insurance companies. As Fourth 
Deputy he is in direct charge of the 
Bureau of Repairs and Supplies; of the 
police force of the Borough of Rich- 
mond; of the junior police, which has 
10,000 members; of the granting of 
permits for parades, and other func- 
tions, and many other duties. 

Not the least unique sidelight on the 
appointment was that Mr. Wallis was 
to have been made a deputy by Com. 
missioner Bugher, the $100,000 a ‘year 
man who was Commissioner for 23 
days, but although Mr. Bugher resigned, 
the Mayor and other police officials 
were insistent that Mr. Wallis take the 
office. They were after a man experi- 
enced in large affairs and a capable 
handler of men. 

Mr. Wallis came to New York from 
Kentucky; was superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Home Life, and a few years 
ago went with the Fidelity Mutual in 
New York. In 1917 he trebled the 
business. Some months ago Mr. Wallis 
was elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust Co., but upon learning 
that the sale of the company was made 
under false pretenses he resigned be- 
fore taking office. 

Among life insurance men Mr. Wallis 
is known not only as a capable gen- 


eral agent, but also as one of the most 


effective and moving talkers in the 
business. It has been said of him that 
“he can stand a crowd of men on their 
heads.” In fact, it is reported that his 
spontaneity and control over an audi- 
ence exhibited at a ‘banquet of the 
Fidelity Mutual in Delmonico’s at 
which District Attorney Swann was one 


JAMES EH. RHODES, Jr. 


James E. Rhodes, Jr., one of the most 
talented of insurance men and a fine 
fellow, has broken loose from the Trav- 
elers at the irresistible urge of Y. M. 
C. A. work in the war. Mr. Rhodes, 
among other things, is an author. A 
few years ago he conceived the idea 
that there was an opportunity in the 


workmen’s compensation field to write 
a book. Having been engaged in legal 
work for the claim division of the com- 
pensation and liability department of 
the Travelers for many years, Mr. 
Rhodes was pretty well informed on the 
subject and he proceeded to write, in 
his spare moments, an extremely good 
book, which was published last year by 
the Macmillan Company. This book 
went into the history and theory of the 
compensation movement and received 
most favorable notices in all parts of the 
country, appealing not only to the insur- 
ance press but to non-technical news- 
papers as well. 

Mr. Rhodes has been formally released 
from the Travelers that he may take 
up secretarial services for the Y. M. C. 
A., and is now awaiting call from head. 
quarters in New York. Maine was his 
native State. He was graduated from 
Bowdoin College and was secretary to 
Congressman Littlefield of Maine, when 
Littlefield was in Washington. He has 
been clerk of the South Congregational 
Church in Hartford for three years and 
was elected to the business committee 
of the church at the last annual meet- 
ing, a week ago. He is also a member 
of the University Club, the Hartford 
Golf Club, and the Wethersfield Coun- 
try Club. : 

* * co 


Charles Paston, of 151 Montagne 
Street, Brooklyn, general agent for the 
Travelers, has become associated with 
Louis Escher, whose office has been at 
51 Bible House, Manhattan, and who 
now removes to Brooklyn. They will 
develop the lines of the Travelers. Mr. 
Escher has been secretary of Froman 
& Herman, branch managers for Mer- 
ges & Co., of 73 William Street. 


of the principal speakers, so favorably 
impressed that official that when the 
new administration started looking for 
a business man as a deputy police 
commissioner, he is thought to have 
recommended Mr. Wallis and to have 
declared that the search need proceed 
no farther, 
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Schools and Churches 
To Be Re-Rated 


SCHEDULE WITH CO-.INSURANCE 


Action of Up-State Country Clubs Taken 
—Understanding With Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 


The fire companies’ New York State 
conference committee met a few days 
ago with the executive committee of 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State. Several important mat- 
ters were discussed and a number of 
recommendations made. 

One of the most important will be to 
rate school houses and churches under 
schedule with co-insurance. 

The city of Amsterdam has agreed 
to make the improvements asked for 
by the underwriters. When these are 
‘effected the 20 cent slip will be taken 
off. 

The city of Albany is to be re-rated 
under schedule. The work will begin 
at once. 

Club House Rates 

The subject of country club houses 
was discussed and it was decided that 
club properties shall be rated in the 
U. A. N. Y. SS. territory upon a same 
basis as in New York Suburban terri- 
tury, an advance jin rate. 

No appointment has yet been made 
as assistant manager. 

The ten per cent. advance was well 
received up-State, property owners rec- 
ognizing its justice. 


HERKIMER FEDERATION 
William N. Van Alstine Chairman— 
Strong County Committee Ap- 
pointed—Meeting a Success 


A strong county organization of the 
Insurance Federation of the State of 
New York was effected in Herkimer 
County at a meeting of insurance men, 
held in Herkimer Friday, January 25th. 
Wm. N. Van Alstine, president of Rog- 
ers & Ashe, Little Falls, chairman of 
the meeting stated, that the strong 
drift toward socialism and radicalism 
_with their proposals for State monopo- 
lies particularly as respects insurance 
made it more than ever necessary that 
the agents, brokers, officials of compa- 
nies and others representing all lines of 
insurance and embracing all systems 
unite in an organization to combat such 
paternalistic tendencies. He urged that 
a campaign of education be inaugurated 
to make more generally known to the 
people the many intricate details of the 
insurance business, and the dangers 
and fallacies of State monopolistic in- 
surance. (Stanley L. Otis, executive 
secretary was present and spoke of the 
work of the Federation in this State. 
The county committee consists of W. 
N. Van Alstine, chairman; A. W. Mc- 
Gowan, of McGowan & Richardson, 
lion; Fred R. Coe, Mohawk, and Chas. 
T. Gloo of Earl & Gloo, Herkimer. 
Plans were made to hold a dinner ot 
the Herkimer county insurance frater- 
nity, and the arrangements were placed 
in the hands of the county committee. 
It is hoped to have President Edgar M. 
Griffiths of the Federation present at 
the dinner and address them. 


LONDON MUTUAL MEETING 

London, Ont., Jan. 29.—The annual 
meeting of the shareholders and mem- 
hers of the London Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Canada, will be held 
at the office of the company No. 83 
Scott Street, Toronto, Ont., on Satur- 
day, February 23. A. H. C. Carson is 
president of this organization, 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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Buffalo Once More 
Gets on the Map 


INCUBATOR OF INSURANCE MEN 


H. J. Drake Made Counsel for Insur- 
ance Department—Long List 
of Buffalo Celebrities 


There is something about the at- 
mosphere of Buffalo that turns out fine 
insurance legal talent. Anyway, a 
great many lawyers who have built 
up a general legal practice in Buffalo 
gravitate towards insurance and win 
distinction therein. 

A Few Buffaloneans 

Robert Lynn Cox, Alfred Hurrell, 
William H’. Hotchkiss, Leroy A. Lincoln 
and Frederic Dunham are cases to the 
point. Now, another (Buffalo lawyer has 
been drafted—this time by the New 
York Insurance Department, Hervey J. 
Drake becoming counsel, succeeding 
Mr. Lincoln, who is a member of the 
firm of Rumsey & Lincoln, and alsd 
general attorney of the Metropolitan 
Life. Mr. Drake was a member of 
the Buffalo Board of Supervisors, and 
those who know him say |Superintend- 
ent Phillips has as usual made no mis- 
take. 

This story would be incomplete with- 
out the name of another distinguished 
Buffalonean, George Wight, general 
manager of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 


PAGE WITH PHOENIX 
William A. Page has resigned as 
manager in New York of the broker- 
age department of the National Union 
Fire, of Pittsburgh, and about Febru- 
ary 15 will become special agent of 


the Phoenix of London for the subur- 5 


ban field. Mr. Page has been in charge 
of the brokerage department of the 
National Union for a little more than 
a year previous to which he was for 
fourteen and a half years with the 
Continental and was in charge of the 
brokerage department of the Contin- 
ental at the time of his resignation to 
go with the National Union. 


PAYS SIX PER CENT A YEAR 

The directors of Jones, Launt & Bar- 
rett, Inc., have declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. to 
stockholders of record as of January 
1, 191.8. 

Brodsky, Sovak, Capek & Company, 
of 300 Hast Seventy-second Street, Man- 
hattan, have changed the firm name 
to |F. A. Sovak Company, Inc. 

Stockholders of the (Merchants’ Fire 
of New York met January 14 and re- 
elected the board of directors. 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 


The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Statement January 1, 1917 


Cash Capital 

Assets : . 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders 


$1,000,000.00 
2,748,832.19 
1,039,977.81 
1,708,854.38 


AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY Co. 


THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Providence, R. I. of New York, N. Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Portsmouth, N. H. of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Albany, N. Y. 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FRANKLIN FIRE CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN 


Organized 1825 of Philadelphia, Pa. of New York, N. Y. 
K K K 


REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 
1544 MONTAGUE STREET 


NORWICH UNION COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Norwich, England of Albany, N. Y. 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


of London, England 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 


of Portsmouth, N. H. 


FRED. S. JAMES 


United States Managers 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


INSURANCE CO. 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


c. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 
of London, England 


12 a5, 


Schaefer & Shevlin 
Get Auto Mutual 


FIRE AND CASUALTY 


BOTH 


Policies Are Assessable for Twice 
Amount of Premium—lInitial Charge 
Twenty Per Cent. Cut 


Schaefer & Shevlin this week were 
appointed general agents of the United 
States Mutual Automobile Fire Insur- 


ance Co. and the National Automobile 
Mutual Casualty Company, both recent- 
iy formed in New York. 


The National Automobile Mutual 
Casualty advertises a reduction of 
twenty per cent. of the conference 


rates on liability, property damage and 
collision insurance. 

The United States Mutual Automo- 
bile Fire is located at 66 Broadway 
aud has been approved by the New 
York State Insurance Department. The 
policies of both companies are assessa- 
ble to twice the amount of the initial 
premium. 


DONOVAN WITH J. L. & B. 


Manager of Automobile Department 
Here—Thames & Mersey and Chi- 
cago Bonding Appointment 


Jones, Launt & Barrett, Inc., announce 
the appointment of James EH. Donovan 
as manager of the automobile depart- 
ment for its New York office, 95 William 
St., New York City. Mr. Donovan has 
had nine years’ experience in the casu- 
alty and fire and theft lines, having for- 
merly been with the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., Globe Indemnity Co. as coun- 
terman, Ream, Ives & Wrightson, Inc., 
as manager of the casualty department 
and as vice-president of the American 
Marine Agency, Inc. Mr. Donovan’s 
many years’ experience will well fit him 
for his new position. 

The “Triangle Corporation” has been 
enabled to secure recently the general 
agency for the Thames & Mersey Marine 
Insurance Company for the purpose of 
writing automobile, fire and theft, prop- 
erty damage and collision for the entire 
State of New Jersey and also the gen- 
eral agency of the Chicago Bonding & 
Insurance Co. for writing allied and cas- 
ualty lines. Mr. Donovan will have 
charge of these two companies in the 
New York office. 

The Thames & Mersey Marine Insur- 
ance Company was established in 1860 
and has in its home office over $5,000,- 
000 in assets and a net surplus of over 
$3,000,000. 


FRANK KELLER, JR., MAKES 
CHANGE 

Frank Keller. Jr., has been appointed 
general agent in charge of the auto- 
mobile department of the Norwich 
Union, with headquarters in New York, 
and will assume his new duties in a 
week or so. Mr. Keller is now special 
agent in the automobile department of 
the Home at its head office. With the 
Norwich Union he will succeed P. Rus- 
sell Wilbur who has gone with the Sun. 


HOME OFFICE 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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WANTS YALE LOCKS 


Views of Major Pullman of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Police De- 
partment 


In Washington, D. C., the automobile 
theft problem is also acute, and R. W. 
Pullman, major and superintendent of 
the police department, has his own 
ideas as to how conditions might bs 
improved. He said recently to a repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter: 

“This city has a law which compels 
the locking of automobiles, but there 
are only a few automobile dealers in 
the country who have on the market 


‘a lock which is worth anything what- 


soever. I think one of the biggest 
things which can be done would be to 
start a movement among all automo- 
bile manufacturers making it necessary 
for them to put locks on machines of 
the Yale or other automobile lock pat- 
tern so that each machine would have 
its individual key. Of course, some 
stealing of automobiles, small 
part however, is done by professional 
thieves who would be able to overcome 
almost any lock, but if machines were 
put out with Yale locks on the ignition 
and Yale locks on the two hood covers 
96 per cent. of the automobile thieving 
in the United States would be broken 
up. As it is at present, an automobile 
thief or a joy-rider gets hold of a key 
of a certain make of lock and takes 
one of these cars any time he pleases 
and rides around for a day or so and 
possibly on account of his easy suc- 
cess in stealing it may make away 
with it entirely. For instance, during 
ten days we had somebody here with 
a Hudson key who has stolen half a 
dezen machines and used them for a 
period of from one hour to two or three 
days. Sooner or later we Shall catch 
the guilty party, of course, but in the 
meantime a number of persons have 
been caused inconvenience and sooner 
ov later there is going to be a stolen 
Hudson smashed up. I am taking this 
matter up with automobile manufac- 
turers and hope that we can get some 
action on it.” 

(Editor’s note.—A number of manu- 
facturers have done as Major Pullman 
suggests.) 
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Watchman Evil 
Pamphlet Success 


EIGHTY THOUSAND DISTRIBUTED 


Letters of Endorsement From Manu- 
facturers—Manual For School 
Children 


No work of the National Board has 
taken such firm hold upon manufac- 
turers and other business men, fire 
marshals and fire prevention bureaus 
as the pamphlet on the watchman 
evil. This pamphlet comprises’ ex- 
cerpts from an address by general 
manager of the Board, W. E. Mallalieu, 
at the fire marshals’ convention in 
New Orleans last (November. Its effect 
has been little short of revolutionary, 
particularly as regards the work of in- 
cendiaries. Eighty thousand copies 
heave been distributed and the demand 
is still brisk. If it were not a gift it 
would easily be among the season’s 
“pest sellers.” So good was the ad- 
dress considered that’ the convention 
yoted that a sufficient number of 
copies be printed for distribution in 
‘all channels where it would do the 
most good. 


Work of Joseph Button 


Joseph Button, commissioner of in- 
surance of Virginia and ex-officio fire 
marshal, wrote to a large number of 
mianufacturers enclosing a copy of Mr. 
Mallalieu’s address. These are ex- 
cerpts from some of the replies he re- 
ceived: 

We have taken this matter up with 
our shop in a vigorous manner for we 
consider the suggestions and recom- 
mendations offered of the best. 

Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, 
Roanoke, Va. 


We agree with you that Mr. Malla- 
lieu has offered some very timely sug- 
gestions, and we think there is a great 
deal of truth in what he has said about 
the necessity of employing only a capa- 
ble watchman. (For our own ‘part we 
put on on extra watchman at our plant 
just about the time the United States 
eeclared war. 


United Cigarette Machine Co., Inc., 
: Lynchburg, Va. 


We have read these extracts with in- 
terest and believe that you have done 
wisely in giving a wide circulation to 
the leaflet in question. 

Comas Cigarette Machine (Company, 
‘Salem, Va. 


We are making distribution of thesé 
extracts among our plants, and assure 
ycu that we are glad to co-operate with 
ycu in this matter to the best of° our 
ability. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


Orders for Large Numbers 


Large numbers of manufacturers and 
cthers have ordered copies of the leaf- 
let for distribution. 'The Employers’ 
Association of Montana ordered 1,500 
copies, the Nebraska Manufacturers’ 
Association 1,500, Ohio Manufacturers’ 
Association 600, the fire marshal of 
Arkansas 500, Minnesota Employers’ 
Association 500, Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce 3,000, Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut 759, Geor- 
gia Manufacturers’ Association 650, 
Illinois (Manufacturers’ Association 
1,500, Kentucky Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation 450. 


Manual for School Children 


The Board is now preparing a fire 
prevention manual for school children. 
Tt will be a work of 23,000 words, pro- 
fusely illustrated. The dominant idea 
throughout will be fire prevention 
eo than fire fighting and protec- 

n. 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., inc. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 
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agency, by every test that counts, the 
S$ unquestionably a company whose repre- 
ts should seek. Extending always a full 


Urges Greater 
Care in Risks 


DUBUQUE F. & M. FIGURES 


Company Has Made Gains Each Year 
in Assets, Surplus and Reserves 
Since 1883 


In a letter sent to agents this 


week 
S. Ff. Weiser, secretary of the Dubuque 
Fire & Marine, of Dubuque, Jowa. 
urges them to use greater care during 
1918 in the selection of risks. Mr. 


Weiser says in part: 

“You will observe that while our as 
sets show a considerable increase, our 
sein in net surplus is only nominal 


This conditions was caused not so 


much by reason of a heavier loss ratio 
as on account of the reduced value of 
Securities and increased taxation on 


account of the war. 
“It therefore behooves all of us to 


not only continue a careful scrutiny 
of the risks we assume, but likewise 
to practice economy wherever possi- 
ble, in order to avoid a possible re- 


verse in these eventful times.” 

The letter accompanied the annual 
statement of the Dubuque. The 
Serve for unearned premiums and all 
other liabilities of the Company as of 
December 31, 1917, was $1,420,232 and 
the net surplus $517,582. The capital 
of the Dubuque is $200 000, 

Hach year since 1883, when the sur- 
Pius to policyholders was $102,915, the 
Dubuque has made consistent gains in 
assets, surplus and reserves. _ 


NEUTRAL LICENSES 


Twenty-Eight Companies of Countries 
hot at War Permitted to 
Continue Business 


The Secretary of the Treasury has 
announced that under the President’s 
order of December 7, licenses to continue 
business have been issued to all French 
and English companies doing business 
in the United States and to the follow- 
ing companies incorporated under the 
laws of other foreign countries: 

Spanish-American Union Insurance 
Co.; National Insurance (Co.: Skandina- 
via Reinsurance Co., Ltd.; Nederland - 
Limited Liability Life Insurance Co.: 
Nippon Fire Insurance Co., Ltd.: Tokio 
Marine Insurance Co., Ltd.; ‘Christiania 
General Insurance Co., Ltd.: Norske 
Lloyd Insurance Co., Ltd.; Norwegian 
Assurance Union, Ltd.; Scandinavian- 
American Assurance Corp., Ltd.; Union 
& Phenix Espagnol Insurance Co.; Skan- 
dia Insurance Co.; Svea Fire & Life In 
surance Co., Ltd.; Baloise Fire Insur 
ance Co.; Swiss Réinsurance Co.; Switz- 
erland General Insurance Co.; First Rus- 
sian Insurance Co.; Jakor Insurance 
Co.; Moscow Fire Insurance Co.; North- 
ern Insurance Co.; Rossia Insurance 
Co.; Russian Re-Insurance Co.; Sala- 
mandra Insurance Co.; Second Russian 
Insurance Co.; Warsaw Fire Insurance 
Co.; Norwegian Globe Insurance Co., 
Ltd. 

A protest has been made to Washing- 
ton by the National Defense Society. 


COMPANIES GETTING EXTENSIONS 


An unusually large number of com- 
panies are obtaining extensions of time 
for filing their statements. This is ne- 
cessary because of the unusual diffi- 
culties attending that work this year, 
caused by shortage of help, and the in- 
experience of many new men in the 
accounting departments, 


REVIVAL OF EXPLOSION 
During the last six weeks there has 
been a marked revival in the demand 
for explosion and full war risk covers. 
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Tourist Floater 
(Continued from page 1) 
graphic apparatus and supplies, toys and 
games, sportsmen’s implements, toilet 
articles, baby carriages, canes, parasols, 
umbrellas, clocks, watches, jewelry, 
trunks, suit cases, bags and other re 
ceptacles of travel; the property of the 
assured or any member of the assured’s 
household, excluding employes, poard- 
ers and guests; but this policy shall not 
cover household furniture, conveyances 


and their appurtenances, salesmen’s 
samples, merchandise for sale or exhibi- 
tion, theatrical wardrobe, theatrical 


properties and appurtenances, accounts, 
bills, currency, deeds, evidence of debt, 
moneys, notes, securities nor property 
specifically or otherwise insured. 

(2) This policy covers wherever the 
property may be within and/or in tran- 
sit between the United States, including 
its possessions, Canada, Bahama Islands. 
West Indies, Bermuda, United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Treland—(at this 
point companies may provide for world- 
wide coverage, if not it may be pro- 
vided by endorsement)—except in the 
permanent residence of the assured, or 
in storage, or in any place where the as- 
sured or any member of the assured’s 
household ordinarily keeps an automo- 
bile. 

The Policy Insures: 

(3) Against any and all risks and 
perils (except as hereinafter provided), 
of fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood 
(meaning rising waters), navigation and 
transportation; theft, pilferage and lar- 
ceny, provided the assured shall prompt- 
ly notify the local police authorities on 
discovery of loss; but this policy does 
not cover against theft, pilferage or lar- 
ceny of furs, musical and scientific in- 
struments, jewelry, plate and plated 
ware, clocks, watches or similar valu- 
ables for an amount exceeding: 

2& per cent. of the amount of this pol- 
icy if written for $1,000 or less; 


30 per cent.....if for more than $1,000; 
35 per cent.....if for more than 2,000; 
40 per cent.....if for more than 3,000; 
50 per cent.....if for more than 4,000; 
6214 per cent...if for more than 5,000; 
75 per cent.....if for more than 10,000 


This Policy Does not Insure: 

(4) Against loss by theft, pilferage 
or larceny of robes, coats, hats, caps, 
gloves, leggins, boots, goggles, chauf- 
feur’s livery or automobile accessories, 
while in or on any automobile, or while 
in any garage or in any other pbuilding 
used for the housing of automobiles. 

(5) Against loss from breakage un- 
less caused by fire, lightning, collision 
or derailment of the conveyance ‘while 
on land or unless caused by the vessel, 
craft or lighter being stranded, sunk, 
burnt or in collision while waterborne. 

(6) Against loss by delay, inherent de- 
fect of the property, improper or insuf- 
ficient packing or address. 

(7) Against loss or damage arising 
from riot, civil commotion, capture, 
seizure, or detention, or from any at- 
tempt thereat or the consequences there- 
of, or the direct or remote consequence 
of any hostilities, arising from the acts 
of any government, people or persons 
whatsoever (ordinary piracy excepted) 
whether on account of any illicit or pro- 
hibited trade, or any trade in articles 
contraband of war, or the violation of 
any port regulation or otherwise. Also 
free from loss or damage resulting from 
measures or operations incident to war, 
whether before or after the declaration 
thereof. : 

Misrepresentation and Fraud 

(8) This entire policy shalf be void 
if the assured has concealed or misrep- 
resented any material fact or circum- 
stanee concerning this insurance or the 
subject thereof; or in case of any fraud 
or false swearing by the assured touch- 
ing any matter relating to this insur- 
ance or the subject thereof, whether be- 
fore or after a loss. 

Distribution 

(9) It is a condition of this insur- 

ance that in case the property insured 
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is in different places, this policy shall 
cover each place, that proportion of the 
whole amount of the policy, that the 
value of the property, in each place, 
bears to the value in all. 


Carriers 

(10) It is a condition of this insur- 
ance that the assured may accept such 
baggage checks and receipts as may be 
issued by carriers without prejudice to 
this insurance, by reason of any limita- 
tion as to the value of baggage aS exX- 
pressed or provided in any ticket or 
contract of transportation, and that the 
assured shall not enter into any special 
agreement with the carriers releasing 
them from their common law or statu- 
tory lia®ility. This insurance shall be 
void as respects any claim in anywise 
inuring to the benefit of carriers. 

Notice of Loss 

(11) The loss, if any, under this pol- 
icy, shall be immediately reported in 
writing, with full particulars to this 
company or its agents. Failure to file 
proof of loss within three months from 
date of loss invalidates the claim. 

(12) No loss shall be paid hereunder 
if the assured has collected the same 
from others. 


Loss Reinstatement 

(13) Every claim paid hereunder re: 
duces the amount insured by the sum 
so paid, unless the same be reinstated 
by payment of additional premium 
thereon. 

Valuation and Payment of Loss 

(14) This Company shall not be liable 
beyond the actual cash value of the 
property at the time any loss or dam- 
age occurs, and the loss or damage shall 
be ascertained or estimated according to 
such actual cash value with proper de- 
duction for depreciation, however caused. 
and shall in no event exceed what it 
would then cost the assured to repair 
or replace the same with material of 
like kind and quality; said ascertain- 
ment or estimate shall be made by the 
assured and this company, or, if they 
differ, then by appraisers, as hereinafter 
provided; and, the amount of loss or 
damage having been thus determined, 
the sum for which this company is liable 
pursuant to this policy shall be payable 
sixty days after due notice, ascertain- 
ment, estimate, and satisfactory proof 
of the loss have been received by this 
company in accordance with the terms 
of this policy. It shall be optional, how- 
ever, with this Company to take all, or 
any part of the articles at such ascer- 
tained or appraised value and also to 
repair or replace the property lost or 
damaged with other of like kind and 
quality within a reasonable time on giv- 
ing notice within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of the proof herein required, of 
its intention so to do; but there can be 
no abandonment to this company of 
the property described. 

Appraisal 

(15) In the event of disagreement as 
to the amount of loss, the same shall, 
as above provided, be ascertained by 
two competent and disinterested ap- 
praisers, the assured and this Company 
each selecting one, and the two so 
chosen shall first select a competent and 
disinterested umpire; the appraisers to- 
gether shall then estimate and appraise 
the loss, stating separately the sound 
value and damage, and, failing to agree, 
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125th Anniversary 
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February 1, 1918 


PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS OVER $23,000,000 


FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Rent, Leasehold, Tornado, Explosion, 
Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Travelers’ Baggage, Parcel Post 


shall submit their differences to the um- 
pire, and the award in writing of any 
two shall determine the amount of such 
loss; the parties thereto shall pay the 
appraisers respectively selected by them, 
and shall bear equally the expenses of 
the appraisal and umpire. 
Sue and Labor 

(16) In case of loss or damage it shall 
be lawful and necessary for the as- 
sured, their factors, servants and as- 
signs, to sue, labor and travel for, in 
and about the defense, safeguard and 
recovery of the property insured here- 
under, or any part thereof, without pre- 
judice to this insurance; nor shall the 
acts of the assured or this Company, in 
recovering, saving and preserving the 
property insured in case of loss or dam- 
age, be considered a waiver or an ac- 
ceptance of abandonment; to the charges 
whereof, this Company will contribute 
according to the rate and quantity of 
the sum herein insured. 

Subrogation 

(17) In all cases of loss when it shall 
be claimed by this Company that a car- 
rier or any other party is, or may be 
liable, then the assured shall, at the 
request of this Company, or its agents, 
assign and subrogate all their rights and 
claims to this Company to an amount 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Eastern Marine’s 


Official Changes 


MAKE C. R. EGERT UNDERWRITER 


Appointment by Eastern Marine Under- 
writers, Inc.—Louis Pallay Made 
Assistant Secretary 


About February 15 the Eastern Ma- 
rine Underwriters, Inc., of which 
George A. Evalenko is president, will 
move to permanent quarters at 48-54 
Beaver St. The Eastern Marine Un- 
derwriters, Inc., also announced this 
week the appointment of C. Russell 
Egert as underwriter. Mr. Egert has 
been marine underwriter of the New 
York office of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. He was for five years assist- 
ant marine underwriter of the Royal 
Insurance Co. and had also been in the 
underwriting department of the Brit- 
ish & Foreign for a number of years. 


Louis Pallay, who has been with the 
Eastern Marine Underwriters, Inc., 
since its incorporation, has been made 
assistant secretary of the firm. Wil- 
liam <A. Evalenko is treasurer and 
Henry Sutter, formerly in charge of 
the marine losses of the New York of- 
fice of the Automobile Insurance Co., 
new has charge of the loss department 
ot the Eastern Marine Underwriters, 
Inc. H. F. Shoemaker, also formerly 
with the Automobile Insurance Co., is 
office manager. 

The Eastern Marine Underwriters, 
Inc., are marine managers of the Equi- 
table Underwriters, of New York, and 
also for the Eastern Marine Insurance 
Co., now forming. 


STATE INSURANCE 


Proposition in Virginia to Carry Insur- 
ance on Public Buildings—Senator 
Conrad Describes Plan 
Carrying out a scheme which he has 
for several months been considering, 
Senator George N. Conrad, of Harrison- 
burg, Va., has presented a bill in the 
State Senate which he says enables 
the State to insure public buildings 
at an enormous saving. He has oOb- 
tained from the insurance department 
a prepared statement of risks now ex- 
isting, the value of the property, the 
costs of the risks, the losses sustained 
and all else dealing with the matter. 
Asked to make a resume of the meas- 

ure, Senator (Conrad said: 

“This plan whereby a State may car- 
ry its own insurance is not an untried 
one. The State of Wisconsin has, for 
feurteen years carried its insurance on 
public institutions, and for the last five 
years its counties and school districts 
have had the right to write insurance 
through the State Department. During 
the fourteen years of Wisconsin’s ex- 
perience, although three large institu- 
tions burned, there is now a surplus of 
about $50,000 to the credit of the State 
Insurance Fund.” 


HEATING ENDORSEMENTS 

The endorsement departments of the 
companies have been kept busy the last 
few weeks making endorsements per- 
mitting the use of oil and coal stoves 
for heating purposes in all kinds of oc- 
cupancies. 

0. F. LARSEN MAKES CHANGE 

Oscar F. Larsen, for some time coun- 
terman of the New York office of the 
General Accident, started on Tuesday 
in the casualty department of Pendleton 
& Pendleton, Brooklyn agents. 
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Effective Date Postponed 

New automobile collision and _ prop- 
erty damage forms and rates will be- 
come effective April 1 instead of March 
1, as originally intended. Printing diffi- 
culties are said to be the cause of the 
delay. The executive committee of, the 
National Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference has approved new forms, rules 
and rates for dealers policies. The new 
form is different mainly in that it takes 
care of various methods of reporting 
the cars insured. The local conferences 
now have before them for approval a 
new plan for an independent form of 
cover for taxicab and livery service. 
The new dealers forms will be known as 
Monthly Report Form, Pass Book Form, 
$500 Initial Premium (or Inventory 
Value) Form and the Blanket Form. | 

* * * 
Lines Being Re-insured 

Re-insurance has been effected by the 
Commercial Casualty of Newark of the 
joint automobile business, which the 
Fidelity & Deposit did with the Home 
of New York; also the Commercial 
Casualty has taken over the Buffalo of- 
flce, and all business there except plate 
glass. In a circular letter to brokers 
the Fidelity & Deposit has offered to 
cancel pro rata any business they may 
wish to replace. Brokers are offering 
Fidelity & Deposit business in large 
blocks to other offices. The Fidelity & 
Deposit will continue to write fidelity, 
surety and burglary. 

* * * 

United States Casualty Changes 

Richard Lance, liability department 
manager for the Frankfort General, has 
joined the United States Casualty as 
chief underwriter in its compensation 
and liability department, of which Dr. 
R. S. Keelor is manager. Mr. Lance had 
been with the Frankfort for twenty 
years. Herbert L. Kidder, who has been 
Dr. Keelor’s assistant, becomes manager 
of the accident and health department 
in which he had an extensive ex- 
perience before taking up liability and 
compensation. 
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* * * 
Delay Crowds Auto Season 

By postponing the effective date of 
the new automobile rates to April 1 
the changes will come just at the time 
the spring business is reaching its 
height. This is unfortunate, for changes 
in rates, forms and rules always make 
enough trouble anyhow and it has been 
the object of the Conference to com- 
plete its work of revision each year 
before the new season’s rush gets 
fairly under way. However, this year 
is full of surprises and drawbacks and 
the situation must be accepted in good 
grace. Besides, the changes proposed 
are not so radical as to cause the con- 
fusion which has sometimes resulted 
in the past when new regulations went 
into effect. 


Kentucky agents are expecting an 
anti-compact bill in that State and in- 
troduction of legislation which would 
abolish the State Rating ‘Board and the 
Actuarial Bureau. 


Marie F. Raichlen, of [Brooklyn, who 
transacted ‘business under the name 
of G A. F. North & Co., has retired 
from that agency, which is now con- 
ducted by Emma F. North and Leslie 
T. Finkelday under the name of G. A. 
F. North Company. 


COLONIAL INSURANCE AGENCY 


54 MAIDEN LANE 


Phone John 1210 


om 
NEW YORK CITY Pa) 


AUTOMOBILE AND ALL FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES 


“SECOND TO NONE._IN 


SERVICE” 


UNDERWRITER 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America’ 


-ABINA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


CRITICISED CLAIMS 


In his annual report as chairman of 
the Committee on Losses and Adjust- 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters Wallace Reid said in part: 

“We have during the past year re- 
ported sixty-five claims where the evi- 
dence of moral hazard seemed clear. 
Thirty-six of these, called for unusual 
investigation and/or compelled litiga- 
tion, the cost’of which amounted to $86,- 
009.50, of which amount $39,157.60 was 
paid during the year 1917, representing 
29.34 per cent. of the full expense of 
the year’s adjustments. The resulting 
saving to the companies as compared 
with assured’s claims in these was how- 
ever $274,154.22. We have spent during 
1917 $8,370.58 on criticised claims, ad- 
justments of which are still pending, 
and this amount together with the ex- 
pense of the adjustments of the thirty- 
six claims above referred to represents 
35.61 per cent. of the full expense of 
the year’s adjustments.” 


NOW GLOBE, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The German, of Pittsburgh, has sent 
the following circular to its agents: 

To our agents: As forcast to you 
in our letter under date of December 
10, 1917, the stockholders at a meeting 
held on. January. 14, .1918, voted to 
change the name of the German Fire 
Insurance Company of the City of Pitts- 
burgh to Globe Insurance Company of 
Pennsylvania. 


Policies and supplies have been or- 
dered and as soon as available we will 
forward them to you. In the meantime 
please continue writing insurance for 
us under the present form as it is need- 
less to say the Company, under the new 
name, will honor all policies and obli- 
gations written under the name of the 
German Fire Insurance Company of the 
City of Pittsburgh. 

A. H. ECKERT, Secretary. 


An anti-rebate bill has been intro- 
duced in Albany, New York. It affects 
employes of an insured. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 18a 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pees is in 1 eM deste of its man- 

ement, and the management of THE 

HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R, mrtg? WARFIELD, President 

BRED. HUBBARD, Vice- President 
A JARVIS, "Secretary 

WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


roo WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1917 
Cash, Capital, .:62%%:. $1,000,000.00 


IASSOULS Cc ceriteses ese 8,553,704.22 
Taabilitiessy-tecie ss os cr 4,222,485.60 
INetesurplusiies neces. 3,331,218.62 
Surplus for Policy 

olders fs .-e 3. 4,331,218.62 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 


London 


Hive Insurance Co. Utd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Lancashire 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1917 
Cash (Capital ....... 
Net Surplus . 4 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . 


. $1,250,000.00 
$2,449,322.25 
. $3,699,322.25 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT | 


Minin nnn 
MC 


Refute “Kaiser 


Wins War” Talk 


BIG DINNER 


MA'RINE CLUB’S 


One Army Officer’s Pessimism Gets 
Rise Out of Other Speakers— 
Much Enthusiasm 


The Marine Insurance Club of New 
York, which is giving the (Casualty & 
Surety Club a race for supremacy in 
entertaining dinners, filled the great 
banquet hall of the Hotel Biltmore on 
Wednesday night at its second banquet. 

The attendance was almost a who’s 


who in marine insurance. Even a 
sprinkling of fire insurance men was 
noticed, including C. B. G. Gaillard, 


assistant U. |S. manager of the Urbaine. 
The banquet was a rapid fire affair with 
speakers ranging from army Officers 
to mere congressmen, D. Roger Eng- 
lar, president of the club, being toast- 
master. 

The first speaker, Capt. A. L. Boyce, 
of the army, started the fireworks by 
saying that the Kaiser had won the 
war. The Captain, who was telling of 
the horrors of Halifax, which explosion 
he attributed to agents of Germany 
had declared that Americans were too 
smug and contented; that they did not 
realize the situation; that they thought 
rew that we are in it the Germans 
will speedily give up the fight. 

“But,” he said sharply, ‘while 
are jollying ourselves and thinking how 
wonderful we are, those G— d— s—— 
b—s have gone and won the war.” 

“That’s not true,” shouted a man 
in the back of the hall to a salvo of 
hand-clapping. 

From that time on Captain Boyce 
was a target for the other speakers, 
the first to answer his assertion be- 
ing Walter W. Price, who traces cot- 
ten and other products for the under- 
writers. Mr. Price declared that any- 
one who thought Americans were 
asleep in this crisis were very much 
mistaken. The next man to take a 
shot at Captain Boyce was Lieut. G. 
J. Shirres, of the Canadian army, who 
described a trench raid in graphic lan- 
guage from personal experience. 

By the time the next speaker, Con- 
gressman John J. Fitzgerald, got to 
his feet Captain Boyce had disappeared. 
Just where he obtained his inside in- 
formation about the Germans winning 
the war was not disclosed, but proba- 
bly he picked it up on a copy of ‘‘Sim- 
plicissimus,” the Munich Puck. 

Anyway, it was an evening to be re- 
raembered, and the excellence of the 
speaking and musical program and of 
the menu disclosed one of the secrets 
tor the great success of. the /Marine 
Club, which is growing faster than the 
bunk roll of a shoe manufacturer. 
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Hartford Appoints 
Three New Specials 


IN MARINE AND TRANSPORTATION 


S. D. Sarley, in Pennslyvania; G. C. 
Perrins, New England; W. O. 
Roberts, New York, and 
New Jersey 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has appointed three new special 
agents in its marine and transportation 
department. They are S. D. Sarley, 
George C. Perrins and Walter O. Rob- 
erts. Mr. Sarley will have Pennsylvania. 
For two years he has been in that 
State as special agent for the fire branch 
of the business. He began with the 
electrical inspection department of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Mid- 
dle Department, and was also acting 
district secretary of the Underwriters’ 
Office at Baltimore. 


Mr. Perrins’ Career 


Mr. Perrins, whose field will cover 
New England, began with the loss de- 
partment of the National Union; and 
then became a daily report examiner 
for the Scottish Union & National. He 
joined the Hartford in 1912, as exam- 
iner of daily reports from Cuba and 
Porto Rico. In 1915 he had added to 
his duties Maryland, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Southern New Jersey and 
Arkansas. 


Mr. Roberts’ Career 


Mr. Roberts, who will cover New 
York and New Jersey, began in a lo- 
cal agency in Brockport, N. Y. Then 
he became an inspector in the North- 
west for the ‘St. Paul F. & M. Later 
he went with the Rochester, N. Y., 
board and with the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York \State. [He became 
later a daily report examiner for the 
Citizens of St. Louis. ‘ 


INS. CO. OF N. A. TOURIST 


Rates Advanced in Both Territorial 
Classifications—Brokerage Com- 
mission Fifteen Per Cent. 


The Insurance Company of North 
America’s rates on the broad form tour- 
ist policy, including pilferage, will be 
increased on February 1st, on territorial 
limits A, which covers within and be- 
tween the United States, including its 
possessions and Canada, Bahama Isl- 
ands, West Indies, Bermuda Islands, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to 2% per cent. for amounts 
up to and including $2,500, each addi- 
tional $100 to be charged for at the 
rate of 1% per-cent.; viz.: On a policy 
of $5,000, the premium would be $100. 

For territorial limits B, which cover 
world-wide, charge 50 per cent. addi- 
tional premium over territorial limits 
A, viz: On a policy of $5,000, the pre: 
mium would be $150. 

Brokers’ commissions 
City will be 15 per cent. 


in New York 


BARRETT 


UNDERWRITER 


February 1, 1918 


EASTERN MARINE UNDERWRITERS, inc. 


GEORGE A. EVALENKO, President 


MANAGERS 


OF THE 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS 
OF 
NEW YORK 


FOR WHICH WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO BIND ALL 
LINES OF MARINE, CARGO AND HULL ASSUR- 
ANCES AT OUR TEMPORARY OFFICE 


111 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone 1555 Rector 


New Teourist Policy 
and New Rates 


(Continued from page 14) 


not exceeding the sum paid by this 
Company, and permit suit to be brought 
in the assured’s name, but at this Com- 
pany’s expense, and the assured ex- 
pressly agrees to render all reasonable 
assistance in the prosecution of said 
suit or suits. 
Suit “Against Company 

(18) No suit or action on this policy 
for the recovery of any claim shall be 
sustainable in any court of law or equity 
unless the assured shall have fully com- 
plied with all the foregoing require- 
ments, nor unless commenced within 
twelve months next after the happening 
of the loss, provided that where such 
limitation of time is prohibited by the 
laws of the State wherein this policy 
is issued, then and in that event no suit 
or action under this policy shall be sus- 
tainable unless commenced within the 
shortest limitation permitted under the 
laws of such State. 


Agent 
(19) No person shall be deemed an 


agent of this Company unless specifically 
authorized in writing by this Company. 


Cancellation and Minimum Premium 


(20) This policy shall be cancelled at 
any time at the request of the assured; 
or by the Company by giving five (5) 
days written notice of such cancellation. 
If this policy shall be cancelled, or be- 
come void or cease, the premium having 
been actually paid, the unearned portion 
shall be returned on surrender of this 
policy, this Company retaining the cus- 
tcmary short rate; except that when 
this policy is cancelled by this Company 
by giving notice it shall retain only the 
pro rata premium, but in the former 
case this Company is to retain not less 
than $.... which is hereby declared to 
be the minimum premium for this pol- 
icy. Registered notice of cancellation 
sent to the assured at the address stated 
herein shall be deemed a sufficient com- 
pliance with the conditions of this clause 
on the part of this Company. 

(21) This policy is made and accepted 
subject to the foregoing stipulations and 
conditions, which are hereby specially 
referred to and made a part of this pol- 
icy, together with such other provisions, 
agreements or conditions as may be en- 
dorsed hereon or added hereto; and no 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of CAL. 
CHICAGO BONDING & INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
SECURITY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of MINN. 


HEAD OFFICES: 411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 
CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 


States. 


We are strictly an Agency Office, and can offer 
service and facilities anywhere in the United 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 95 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 


ORR & CO. TAKE MORE SPACE 


Now Occupy two Entire Floors of Equi- 
table Trust Building—Bonus 
to Employes 


O. G. Orr & Co., Inc., last week an- 
nounced another bonus’ to its employes 
one month’s salary. This makes 
four such bonuses which O. G. Orr & 
Co., Inc., have made in the past year. 

O. G. Orr & Co., Inc., has also taken 
over the entire fourteenth floor of the 
Equitable Trust Co. Building, in which 
the office has occupied the whole 
thirteenth floor since its organization. 
in conjunction with this move, several 
cther changes have been effected. A 
room has been reserved on the four- 
teenth floor in which conferences be 
tween the department heads are held 
and in which underwriters and mem- 
bers of the firm lunch each day to 
gain more time in discussion of office 
tcpics. Forty of the employes of the 
underwriting department have enrolled 
in the New York University course on 
marine insurance which is being con-_ 
ducted under the tutelage of W. D. 
Winter, of the Atlantic Mutual, the 
tuition fees being paid by O. G. Orr & 
Go. Inc 


ie 
UL 


P.-W.’S MARINE FIGURES 
The marine premiums of the Provi- 
dence-Washington for 1917 were $2,- 
128,416.08 and the paid losses on this 
business $1,201,017.28. 


CHRISTIANIA GENERAL LICENSED 

The Christiania General of Norway, 
has been licensed in New Yark. The 
company must now obtain a license from 
the Federal authorities. J. M. Wenn- 
strom of the Svea is United States man- 
ager. The company will write fire re- 
insurance. 


officer, agent or other representative of 
this Company shall have power to waive 
or be deemed to have waived any pro- 
vision or condition of this policy unless 
such waiver, if any, shall be written 
upon or attached hereto, nor shall any 
privilege or permission affecting the in- 
surance under this policy exist or be 
claimed by the assured unless so writ- 
ten or attached. 


February i, 1918 


THE EASTERN 


Should Know One’s 
Right to Exist 


PROPER STUDY FOR FIELDMEN 


State Insurance Idea Still Smoulder- 
ing in Many Legislative 
Committees 


It is to be hoped that the State health 
insurance idea will meet with the same 
chilly reception in other States as it 
did in Massachusetts where the legis- 
lative investigating committee reported 


adversely upon the pet scheme of Gov- 
ernor McCall. This does not mean that 
the damger is over; it merely signifies 
that one tentacle of the octopus has been 
bruised and is numbed for the time 
being. 

Just now there is no better study for 
insurance men, particularly those sell- 
ing health and accident lines, than this 
subject of State insurance. And such 
study is more than ever necessary in 
those States which, like Massachusetts, 
have appointed legislative committees 
to investigate this subjéct and report 
their findings. Upon their reports will 
largely depend the action of future leg- 
islatures in framing laws which may 
put private insurance out of the run- 
ning. : 
Must Argue One’s Case 


It has been shown time and again 
that the public, including professional 
men of studious mind and public spirit, 
know little or nothing of this State 
health insurance propaganda. This is 
true also of the mass of that large body 
known as Labor. But it won’t do for 
the insurance man to display this ignor- 
ance of a subject which so vitally con- 
cerns him. How many of the thou- 
sands of insurance men are today able 


to put up a really good argument against 


State insurance, based upon sound prin- 
eiples and convincing facts? Every 
man knows that he does not wish his 


_ business taken away from him nor his 


taxes increased to oil a gigantic po- 
litical mechanism, but unless he can 
satisfactorily explain to the other fel- 
low why this thing is bad for all of 
us, it will be taken for granted that his 
position is not tenable and that he has 
no good argument against it. There- 
fore study the State insurance problem, 
its aims, its possibilities and its fail- 


- ures, 


: What Is Being Done 
Through the activities of the Amer- 


ican Association for Labor Legislation 


commissions have been appointed in 
nine States to investigate this subject. 
In California the scope of the investi- 
gation is social insurance. In that State 
there is no State tax on real or per- 
sonal property but William G. Curtis, 
president of the National Casualty, De- 
troit, has shown that under social in- 
surance a tax of $6,700,000 would be ne- 
cessary. 

In Connecticut the legislative com- 


(Continued on page: 18) 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Five New Directors 


of U.S. F. & G. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF J. R. BLAND 


Short Review of Company’s Statement 
—Old Officers of Company 
Re.Elected 


With the view to adding many men 
prominent in business life in all sec- 
tions of the country to the directorate, 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company has increased the board of 
directors from 30 to 60 members. The 
plan to enlarge the board was approved 
by stockholders of the company at their 
annual meeting held in this city on 
Tuesday last. Five new directors were 
elected, and others will be named from 
time to time. Following the _ stock- 
holders’ meeting, the newly-elected board 
met and re-elected President John R. 
Bland and other officers of the company. 
Several new vice-president and an as- 
sistant secretary were also chosen. 


Review of Company’s Statement 


President Bland submitted his annuai 
report at the meeting of stockholders, 
showing that the company had the 
greatest year in its entire history in 
1917. Total premiums for the twelve 


months were $14,390,158.36, or $3,761,- 
810.71 more than for the previous 
twelve months. Net income, after pay- 
ing all losses and expenses, totaled $3.- 
493,864.21 for the year. Actual invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds as of De- 
cember 31, 1917, amounted to $10,718,- 
015.41, while the company’s cash in bank 
and in depositories aggregated $2,101,- 
463.12. The president explained that 
the company’s resources have grown 
from $7,481,473 in 1912 to $16,789,366.87 
in 1917, or an increase of $9,307,893 in 
the five-year period. The surplus in- 
creased from $2,232,433.66 on December 
31, 1916, to $2,438,439.08 at the close of 
business December 31, 1917. The year’s 
loss ratio was 41.4 per cent., and the ex- 
pense ratio 38 per cent. 


The new directors added to the board 
are Charles A. Hinsch, president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati, 
and president of the American Bankers 
Association; Hon. Fred. Nicholls, Mont- 
real, Canada, president of the Canadian 
General Electric Company, Wildham H. 
McCord, Omaha, Neb., president of the 
McCord-Brady Company, Charles E. Tay- 
lor, president of the Wilmington Savings 
and Trust Company, Wilmington, N. C.; 
Martin J. Kohn, of Kohn & Pollock, pub- 
lishers, of Baltimore, and S. McKennan, 
president Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Helena, Mont. 

Sidney Hall, Hubard Pearce Ringgold, 
T. Hartley Marshall and Herbert L. 
Price were elected vice-presidents of the 
United States Fidelity and Joseph W. 
Bristor, assistant secretary. 


eneral Accident 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 474 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘the policy does not. 


UNDERWRITER 


| Limited Sickness 


Policy Dropped 


ACTION BY STANDARD ACCIDENT 


Difficulty in Explaining Form so as to 
Avoid Controversy the 
Reason 


Beginning February 1 the Standard 
Accident of Detroit will cease issuing 
its limited sickness policy. In regard to 
this decision the Standard says that a 
limited sickness policy has never been 
a favorite with it. It seems to be be- 
yond human power to so explain these 
forms that trouble may be avoided at 
the time of claim. There is no doubt 
about the money value of the protection 
granted, but what it does is lost and 
gone when the claim department finds 
it necessary to call attention to what 
More harm to the 
business in general and to the agent 
and the company is the result than can 
be overcome in many days’ work. .There 
is but one cure for the condition, and 
we have decided to apply that, by taking 
off the policy referred to above. 


Some Forms Continued 


The sickness features of the following 
policies are also in the same class, but 
these policies will not be withdrawn at 
once. Accumulated accident and lim- 
ited sickness policy—standard accident 
and limited sickness ‘policy—sterling 
accident and limited sickness policy. 

These policies will not be issued here- 
after to any risk over fifty years. 
Those persons having procured policies 
before reaching age fifty will be con- 
tinued by renewal up to age sixty. An 
additional premium of $2 per five dol- 
lars of weekly indemnity will be 
charged after the assured reaches age 
fifty. 


ANOTHER TAX SCHEME 


Compensation Companies in New Jer- 
sey May Pay for Negro 
Welfare 


Insurance companies writing work- 
men’s compensation in New Jersey 
would be required to pay to the State 
$400 for each employe who died with- 
out leaving dependents, under the pro- 
visions of an act introduced in the Sen- 
ate. It has been estimated that one 
hundred workers die annually with no 
one to claim the compensation under 
the State law. This return of approx- 
imately $40,000 would be utilized in 
covering the expense of the proposed de- 
partment in the labor office for negro 
welfare and the handling of compensa- 
tion cases. 


Commercial Casualty of Newark, N. 
J., now at 92 William Street, New York, 
has leased the four story building 128 
William Street. The property will be 
altered for the exclusive use of the com- 
pany. 


The Globe Indemnity this week start- 
ed the issuance of a new form of ac- 
cident and health policy. The policy is 
known as the “Extra Special Policy” 
and provides unlevel insurance. Spe- 
cial rates for this policy have also been 
rut into effect. 


FIDELITY and 
SURETY BONDS 
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Risk in Writing 
Foreign Bonds 


DEMAND LIKELY TO 


Companies Generally Reluctant to Be- 


INCREASE 


come Surety for Foreign 
Principals 
In view of the increasing interest 
being taken by American firms in for 
eign mercantile business, the following 
views of the Fidelity & Casualty Com 


pany on fereign 
timely interest: 

The Department Commerce at 
Washington has shown highly commend- 
able zeal in helping American manu- 
facturers to increase their export busi- 


ness. We judge that somebody 
plained to the Department about the 
unwillingness of surety companies to 
issue fidelity bonds upon principals lo- 


surety bonds are of 


of 


com 


cated in foreign countries, or perhaps 
about the premiums charged for such 
bonds, because we received a letter from 


the Department, apparently a round- 
robin communication, asking for infor- 
mation as to our practice in that matter, 
As agents sometimes submit similar in- 
quiries, it may be worth while to re- 
produce here our answer to the De 
partment. 
Supervision Lacking 

For reasons that seem to us quite 
understandable surety companies regard 
as exceptionally hazardous bonds con- 
ditioned for the honesty and right con- 


duct of persons employed by domestic 
concerns but located in foreign coun- 
tries. Without attempting to state these 


reasons in full, we outline them briefly 
as follows: 

1. Usually such foreign employes are 
necessarily entrusted with high author- 
ity and wide discretionary powers— 
with very much more authority than 
would be given to employes of similar 
rank located in the United States and 
thus within easy reach of the home of- 
fice of the employer. 

2. Branch-office managers and _ tray- 
eling salesmen (the class of employes 
mentioned by you) located in this coun- 
try are all the time under considerable 
supervision on the part of the home 
office of the employer, making frequent 
reports thereto, and occasionally visit- 
ing the home office or otherwise meet- 
ing their superior executives; but no 
such safeguarding supervision is prac- 
ticable in the case of foreign employes. 


Unsatisfactory Features 

3. While the underlying extrinsic con- 
ditions of foreign risks are thus in two 
very important respects highly unfav- 
orable, from the bonding company’s 
point of view, as compared with similar 
domestic risks, the conditions on the 
subjective side are likewise as a rule 
decidedly unsatisfactory in the case of 
foreign risks as follows: 

a. Frequently the persons whose hon- 
esty is to be guaranteed are foreigners 
about whose characters and careers it 
is very difficult, if not impossible, for 
the surety company to obtain full and 
satisfactory information. 

b. If the bonded persons are not for- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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OF MARYLAND 


EDWIN 


WARFIELD, President 
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After Ambulance Chasers 


Important amendments to the New 
Jersey “death act’—the statute under 
Which relatives of a person killed 
through the neglect of another may 
cecllect damages—are proposed in a se- 
ries of four bills which have been in- 
treduced in the Assembly. The im- 
mediate object of the measures is to 
require that plaintiffs, resident in that 
State shall have the right to bring 
suits only within New Jersey. 

At present actions may be instituted 
in other States, wherever the plaintiff 
can serve the defendant or responsible 
agents of a corporation, or wherever 
tre defendant party may have property 
which can be attached. 

Recovery of damages for the death 
cf a person is purely a statutory right, 
existing in New Jersey by enactment 
since 1848. In view of the opportunity 
to bring actions in almost any place, 
advantage has been taken to impose 
hardships on them by bringing suits 
for accidents within the State at in- 
convenient places outside, or in places 
where the plaintiff's lawyer assumes 
he may have a better chance to mulct 
the defendant. 

One result of this broad policy has 
been to facilitate the work of what is 
known in the legal profession as “am- 
bulance chasers.” It is alleged that 
since last winter, when legislation was 
passed in New York prohibiting any 
lawyer from soliciting business, ‘am- 
c-ulance chasers” have been more ac- 
tive in New Jersey. 


* * * 


New Liability Rates Effective 


Saturday, January 26, the new own- 
er, landlord and tenant liability rates 
became effective in Manhattan. This 
is easily one of the most constructive 
pieces of work recently done by the 
liability companies working through 
committees, the ‘(Casualty Insurance 
Exchange and the Insurance Depart- 
ment. The plan was explained in The 
Eastern Underwriter two weeks ago. 
The rates run from five cents to one 
dollar per hundred square feet of area 
and from five cents to seventy cents 
per linear foot of frontage. They ap- 
miy on renewals as of March 1. The 
projected premiums indicate an _ in- 
crease of 232 per cent. 

* S.3 es 


Affects Mutual Auto Companies 

A bill introduced in New York would 
provide that mutual automobile Cas- 
ualty companies may not continue writ- 
ing if at any time after six months 
from date of authorization the num- 
ber of members falls below 1,000, the 
number of cars below 1,500 or the pre- 
mium cost falls below $50,000. 

* * * 


Complete Treatise on Rating 


About February 15 the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau will issue what is no doubt the 
rmcst complete treatise on compensa- 
sation rates. Its title is: “Report of 
the Work of the Augmented Standing 
Committee on Workmen’s ‘!Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rates, 1917, Together 
with a Brief Account of the History 
and Theory of the Making of Work- 
men’s ‘Compensation Insurance Rates.” 
This pamphlet will comprise some two 
hundred pages and will deal not only 
with the work of the 1917 manual re- 


in general, with the 
history and theory of workmen’s com- 
pensation rates, past and present. It 
can then be obtained from the bureau 
at a price which has not been fixed, 
put which will not exceed fifty cents 


vision, but also, 


per copy. 


* * * 


Sleighing in William Street 


It is many days since the big men 
of New York drove down town from 
Greenwich and Chelsea villages in 
their sleighs. In fact a stylish sleigh- 
ing outfit has long been much of a 
curiosity in lower Manhattan. So it is 
small wonder that a crowd gathered 
when Edward Griffith of E. E. Clapp 
& Co., appeared in William Street last 
week with a spick and span red cut- 
ter and a spirited horse of about fifteen 
hands and was whisked away by a 
driver in livery. 

ed 


With Globe Indemnity 


Frank E. Seymour, Jr., has become 
casualty manager for R. L. Wood & 
Co., Buffalo, general agents for the 
Giobe Indemnity. Mr. Seymour was 
resident manager ai Buffalo for the 
Fidelity & Deposit. The Globe has 
also attached Nagley & Johnson, of 
Milwaukee, formerly of the Fidelity & 
Deposit staff. Likewise Neare, Gibbs 
& Lent, of Cincinnati. 

ok * * 


Territorial Limits Placed 


Every policy and every renewal of 
the Standard Accident of Detroit will 
hereafter bear this endorsement: 


“Tt is understood and agreed that this 
policy covers injuries received only with- 
in the limits of Continental United 
States. Anything in the policy to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

The use of the endorsement is sub- 
ject to approval by the various insur- 
ance departments. 

* * * 


Against Liability Companies 


A bill has been introduced in Massa- 
chusetts which would oust liability 
companies from the compensation field 
and create monopolistic State insur- 
ance. A commission to investigate 
the operation of present compensation 
laws is also asked for. 


State Fund Need not Pay 


Under a decision by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Pennsylvania’s Workmen’s Insur- 
ance Fund is not liable for an income 
tax provided by the Acts of Congress 
of 1916 and 1917, nor for the war in- 
come tax, the war excess profits tax or 
the war tax on insurance carried by 
the Act of October 3, 1917. The ruling 
has also been made that no duty is 
imposed on the board to make any re. 
turn. This position was announced in 
a decision which holds that purely 
State matters are non-taxable. 

* * * 


No Fee for Boiler Inspector 


In an opinion of the Department of 
Labor and Industry, of Pennsylvania, 
the deputy attorney general holds that 
while the law fixes no fee for the serv- 
ices of a boiler inspector the commis- 
sioner would be justified in revoking 
the commission of an inspector guilty 
of making unreasonable charges. 

* * * 


$30,000 on One Claim 
On a death and dismemberment pol- 
icy the Standard Accident of Detroit 
recently paid a Chicago banker $30,150 
for the loss of a hand and a foot. The 
assured was hurt alighting from a train 


in motion. 
* * * 


Joins Aetna Companies 
W. H. Nichols, formerly general 
agent at Cleveland for the Fidelity & 
Deposit, has joined the staff of the 
Aetna companies and will probably be 
stationed in Ohio. 
* * * 


At Last! A. Victor Hansen 

A. Victor Hansen is to be married. 
The genial superintendent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding’s personal accident 
department in New York has become 
engaged to Miss Grace Crowder of the 
Bushwick section of Brooklyn, who is 
now in the Aetna office. Mr. Hansen 
was formerly assistant manager for the 


Aetna. 
* * * 


Book on Woodworking Risks 


“Safety in Woodworking” is the title 
of a new book soon to be issued by the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Ser- 
vice Bureau. It is a decided improve- 
ment on anything of the kind issued 
by the Bureau, as it will be in loose leaf 
form, and all the cuts will be made 
from photographs of machines and safe- 
ty devices in actual operation, instead 
of from drawings illustrating theoreti- 
cal conditions. The work will contain 
about 150 pages. 

* ok * 
Reducing Waiting Period 
A compensation bill has been intro- 


duced in Kentucky reducing the wait- 
ing period from two weeks to seven 


days. In Maryland it is proposed to 
eliminate the waiting period alto- 
gether. 


Do You Know that a 
DIGEST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION CASES IN THE HIGHER COURTS 


Is published on the third Saturday of each month in THE WEEKLY 


UNDERWRITER? 


Workmen’s’ Compensation Laws are now in effect. 


These digests cover every state and territory where 


This department 


has been conducted ever since Workmen’s Compensation went into effect 


in each state, and is complete up to date. 


It is indexed every six months 


and numerous cross-references are made to parallel cases both in the 


courts and before the Industrial Boards. 
Industrial Board decisions are reported every week. 


AVAILABLE. 


FULL TEXTS ALWAYS 


Indexed Bound Volumes of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER can be 
obtained at $3.50 each containing the back files of these cases. 
Subscription to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER is Only Five Dollars Per Annum 
Sample Copies on Request 


Che GHeckly underwriter 


80 MAIDEN LANE - 


- NEW YORK CITY 


Foreign Bond Risks 
(Continued from page 17) 


eigners, but are American citizens 
transferred to a foreign post of duty, 
the investigations of their past, offers 
no unusual difficulty, but the subjective 
agpect of the risk is still relatively un- 
favorable in the fact that a man ig 
more likely to give way to temptation 
when he is located in a far-off foreign 
city, deprived of home ties, and with 
perhaps unusual opportunity and lei- 
sure for wrongdoing, 
Settlements Dangerous 


4, Finally, in the matter of the settle- 
ment of losses foreign bonds are deemed 
materially more dangerous to surety 
companies than are similar domestic in- 
struments. The precise facts of the 
loss are harder to ascertain; salvage 
even in small amounts is rarely recover- 
able; and the conviction of the default- 
er, however certain his guilt, is usually 
impracticable. We recently, for exam- 
ple, sustained a heavy loss upon a fi- 
delity bond covering a man located in 
Rio de Janeiro, where the circumstances 
were such that if our principal had 
been employed in a similar capacity in 
this country our claim expenses would 
have been vastly less than they were, 
and at the end we should have had the 
satisfaction of knowing that a brazen 
thief, instead of going scot-free, had 
been suitably punished with resultant 
benefit to the community. However, if 
the man had been located in this coun- 
try, he might not have become a de- 
faulter at all, and certainly could never 
in the world have defrauded his em- 
ployer in the easy and efficient way 
found by him practicable in Brazil. 

General Practices 

While foreign bonds are thus unat- 
tractive to surety companies, it is not 
our understanding that such companies 
refuse absolutely to issue such bonds. 
On the contrary, we suppose that all 
the companies follow our own practice 
in that regard—namely, the practice of 
writing such bonds as a matter of 
course where they are desired by do- 
mestic companies in connection with a 
line of domestic bonds, and sometimes 
as a special matter where they are de- 
sired under other conditions. It is true, 
however, that a much higher rate is 
ordinarily charged for foreign bonds 
than that charged for bonds covering 
domestic principals holding correspond- 
ing posts. Even at the higher rate so 
charged we suppose it to be true that 
hardly any company has ever made any 
money on its foreign bonds. We are 
confident that in our own case the losses 
on such bonds have much exceeded the 
premiums charged. 


In the life insurance 
Government bill just passed Con- 
Furnishes’ gress provides that 
Argument every soldier or sailor 
may take life insur- 


ance at peace rates on the term plan 
of from $1,000 to $10,000. The Govern- 
ment goes a step further however, and 
states that if any soldier or sailor dies 
before this plan of optional insurance 
sces into effect next February, the 
Government will assume that he has 
applied for $4,500. Therefore, we have 
the stamp of our Government on the 
minimum loss entailed wpon depend- 
ents who are bereft of those who are 
responsible for their maintenance. 
Surely if the average soldier taken 
from all classes and walks of life rep- 
resents a monetary loss of $4,500 to 
those who are financially interested in 
his life, a prosperous business and pro- 
fessional man can hardly rate himself 
at a lower value. We have here a 
splendid sales weapon and a means of 
raising the $1,000 and $2,000 purchase 
to a larger amount. 


Experience rating will be the princi- 
pal topic for discussion at committee 
meetings of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau this 
week. 
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: Nineteen Highteen will be- 


What the long to the man with. a 
| Future vision—the ability to real- 
ize that there is a chance 


- Holds 
.* for him to make his en- 
ergies pay him a profit. The pessimist 
will undoubtedly be able to find grounds 
to excuse his failings just as was the 
case last year, but there is no disputing 
the fact that the immediate future 
elds the biggest possibilities for our 
business that have ever come to it in 
its whole history. Never before since 
accident and health insurance payable 
monthly for the convenience of the 
working classes was first thought of; 
meyer before at any time, have the in- 
dustrial activities of our country been 
under such terrific pressure. The ranks 
of the nation’s industrial workers have 
been thinned to supply the country’s 
fighting men, but in turn they have 
‘been more than filled by thousands of 
‘women, older men, boys, and men here- 
tofore unemployed. The jncreased de- 
‘mands on the workers, the continual 
jincreased expense of living, every factor 
that enters into the problem of living 
‘in these greatly speeded-up times 
makes the risk of loss from accidents 
‘and sickness greater and harder to be 
borne. The man who fully appreciates 
‘the difficulties to be met and who meets 
the big opportunities with bigger effort 
will be the man of success during nine- 


 -teen eighteen.—‘The Standard Bulle- 


himn”’ 
* * * 
Take it as you would the 
Additional finest tasting and most 
Insurance bracing tonic when an 
Idea apparently welltodo 


man tells you he has all 
-the insurance he needs. He is a type 
-of one of your best prospects. He has 
‘heen told the story, by you or another 
-agent. He has liked the proposition so 
very well that he has already bought 


some, and—you know as does every 


‘ene of us that as a matter of real fact 


he has not all that he needs, no matter 


how much he is carrying, because no 
mian in the United States today, out- 
«side of possibly some very few of the 
greater multi-millionaires like Morgan 
end Wanamaker, is carrying as much 
Urge with 
with all your expert finesse that life 
insurance in a way insures all of his 


.ciher investments—his mercantile, his 


real estate, his stock and bond invest- 
ments, every possible investment that 
‘he could make. Insures him as to 


‘them in this way, that no matter what. 


‘may happen to them his life insurance 
‘money is absolutely certain—is the 
-cnly non-fluctuating, non-failing invest- 


ment any man can possibly make. 


‘Therefore, he has not all the life in- 
“surance that he actually needs until he 
is carrying an amount equal to the 
‘total of all of his other investments. 
Press hard upon him the cold fact 
‘that is clear to and appeals to every 
‘man these days, namely, the all kinds 
-of uncertainty and worst harm that 
this war is certain to do to every im- 


--aginable investment outside of life in- 


-surance.—‘The Fieldman” 
* * * 


In our zeal to be of ser- 


Calculation vice to our country, we, 
for Year’s however, must not for- 
Needs get that we owe a duty 


to those dependent upon 
‘us; and to keep the wolf from the 
door, it is absolutely necessary to have 
‘an income large enough to meet the 
eoutgo. So in mapping out our plans 
for the year of Nineteen Hundred and 
Highteen let us include all of our 
‘legitimate expenses, including our bit 
to Uncle Sam, and estimate the amount 
-of labor we have to perform to attain 
-the desired end. This calculation wilt 
show us that practically every work- 
sing day will be needed to meet these 


_ CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


THE- EASTERN : 


necessities, so let us resolve at this, 
the beginning of the new year, not to 
“nut off until tomorrow what should 
and can be done today.” With this 
idea firmly fixed in our minds, we will 
find at the end of the year that we 
heve suceeded far beyond our expe¢- 
tation, and we can look. back and say 
with pride, “Well Done!”—*“The ..Line.” 


* * * 


Carelessness in wording 

Circular agency advertising’ is often 
Costs responsible for disagree- 
$21,000 able misunderstandings and 
sometimes it costs the 

cenmpany a stack of money. In regard 


to this the Fidelity & Casualty says: 
. “Occasionally we have found an 
agent taking a position in a proposed 
circular that we could not for a mo- 
ment support. He may, for example, 
explicitly state, without qualification, 
“Tf you will complete and return the 
enclosed application, we will write 
your bond.’ A few classes of license 
bends are written in substantially that 
free-and-easy manner, but almost al- 
ways what we should do is to solicit 
an application for the bond, without, 
of course, agreeing to write the bond if 
it be applied for. That the danger of 
trouble implied is not imaginary may 
be understood from the recent experi- 
ence of a. certain surety company with 
a large contractor. In reliance, as he 
said, upon the promise of the surety 
ccmpany’s agent to furnish the neces- 
sary bond, the contractor in question 
submitted a bid upon a large job and 
received the award. When the bond 
was turned down by the home office of 
the surety company the contractor 
was forced finally to have recourse to 
personal sureties, at a cost to him of 
$130,000; and he sued the surety com- 
pany for that amount. The company 
was satisfied that its agent had not in 
fact absolutely agreed to furnish the 
tond, but the circumstances were such 
that the surety company would prob- 
ably have been cast in heavy damages 
if it had permitted the case to go to 
trial; and it comprised the controversy 
with the contractor by paying him $21,- 
000.” 


One’s Right to Exist 
(Continued from page 17) 


mission is empowered to investigate 
health insurance, old age pensions, free 
employment bureaus, hours of labor, 
minimum wage and nine other subjects. 

The Illinois Commission is studying 
results of sickness and accidents to em- 
ployes and their families, not covered 
by workmen’s compensation insurance, 
with reference to adequacy of present 
methods of preventing and meeting 
losses therefrom. Also legislative meas- 
ures proposed for preventing and meet- 
ing these losses. Mr. Curtis showed 
that in Illinois compulsory health insur- 
ance would cost $57,600,000; that the 
State tax on real and personal property, 
is $15,000,000, which would have to 
be increased by $12,500,000. 

New Hampshire also has a commis- 
sion ilnvestigating health insurance and 
workmen’s compensation. 

In New Jersey a commission is study- 
ing pension, insurance and annuity sys- 
tems. The total cost of State insur- 
ance there was calculated by Mr. Curtis 
at $28,800,000 a year and the additional 
State taxes would reach $6,200,000. 


Ohio and Pennsylvania 

A commission in Ohio is investigating 
sickness, causes, influence of working 
and living conditions; less to individual 
and the public; adequacy of present 
methods of treatment and meeting loss; 
sickness prevention, health insurance, 
old age and insurance; application of 
heaith and old age insurance to Ohio 
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E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders. .. 


$1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass't See. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Established 1869. 


i F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


a DEVELOPING 
M4 Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
g@= Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


aS Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


conditions. According to Mr. Curtis the 
cost of State insurance in Ohio would 
be $48,000,000 and the additional tax 
burden $10,400,000, which is 315 per 
cent. more than it was in 1916. 


In Pennsylvania the scope of the com- 
mission appointed there is equally as 
extensive as that in Ohio. The cost 
there is estimated at $79,200,000 and the 
additional tax burden $16,800,000. 

Wisconsin also has a commission at 
work on the same subject and Mary- 
land has one in prospect. 


Health Bill in Maryland 

Provision for the appointment of a 
commission to study health insurance 
and methods which might be adopted 
to require it of employers and employes 
in Maryland is made in a Dill intro- 
duced in the House. 

The bill provides that the commission 
be required to report to the Legislature 
of 1920 and fixes membership in the 
body as follows: Two senators, three 
members of the House, one representa- 
tive of labor, one representative of em- 
ployers and one physician. The bill was 
introduced at the instance of Francis 
King Carey, chairman of the health in- 
surance committee of the Federated 
Charities. 

“Generally speaking, the passage of 


ENGLAND 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, 


AGENTS WANTED 


MASS. 


a law by the State of Maryland pro- 
viding for compulsory health insurance 
would require all wage-workers earning 
less than a given annual sum to con- 
tribute from their wages part of the 
cost of an insurance premium which 
will provide for weekly payments to the 
employe during illness; adequate med- 
ical and, if necessary, hospital service, 
including medical supplies and perhaps 
maternity benefits for women and fu- 
neral expenses.” 
* * * 

A bill before the Maryland legislature 
proposes to abolish the position of coun- 
sel to the State Insurance Department. 
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THROW AWAY THAT CUMBERSOME RATE MANUAL 


Can you find no better use for your time than to spend the best part of 
it turning 362 pages every time you want to quote an automobile rate ? 


Compare the Simplicity of These Rates! 


The “Definite Value” Automobile Policy 


A clearly defined policy protecting an automobile owner—indemnifying for loss by fire, theft, ex- 


plosion and other hazards. 


It is simple in language, and definite in terms—it positively fixes the value of a car, during the life of 
the policy, on a basis determined by the men who made and sold the car. 

In the event of a total loss, it pays the amount of fixed value shown in the policy contract, thereby 
avoiding any controversy in settling and paying the loss. 

In the event of a partial loss, it pays for the repair or replacement of all parts, to the full extent of the 


damage. 


Compare the protection and the cost of this policy with other forms of automobile insurance. 


PREMIUM RATES 


All premiums are based on list price of car. Rates quoted are for each one hundred dollars of list price. 
The rate is not increased on renewal. Freight charges and war tax may be added to amount of insurance. 


Pleasure and Commercial Cars 


Models Listing $2,500 or Over 
Models Listing $1,000 to $2,500 
Models Listing Under $1,000 


Extra Equipment, Including Theft— 
Twice the rate charged for car. 


Full Cover 
Excluding Theft 


.80 cents 
.80 cents 
.80 cents 


Extra Equipment Excluding Theft— 
Same rate as charged for car. 


Full Cover 


Electric Cars—All Models 
.75 cents for fire and theft. 


Collision Insurance 


Covers all loss or damage above twenty-five dollars in 
any one accident. 

(For full cover add thirty-five dollars to all premiums.) 

Pleasure Cars 

In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 

14%% of list price $15.00 minimum premium 
In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
2% of list price 25.00 minimum premium 
Commercial Cars 
Regardless of size of city. 


214% of list price $30.00 minimum premium 


Property Damage 
Indemnity to extent of one thousand dollars for damage 
done to property of others. 


Pleasure Cars 
In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 
Ten Dollars Premium 


In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
Fifteen Dollars Premium 


Commercial Cars—Decline property damage. 


TERM 


POLICIES 


Two Years Insurance—One and three-quarter times annual rate. 

Three Years Insurance—Two and one-half times annual rate. 

Pro rata cancellation allowed on old insurance when new car purchased 
and insured. 


Taxi Cabs, “Jitneys,” Rented, Livery, Second-Hand Cars and Dealers’ Cars 
WILL NOT BE INSURED UNDER THIS FORM OF POLICY 


THIS POLICY IS WRITTEN ONLY BY 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Capital $500,000 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


THE NEW JERSEY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


February 1, 1918 
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[SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INsURANCE ECONOMICS, ESTABLISHED IN 1899] 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No. 6 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1918 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. a Copy 


BEAVER STREET T0 
BE MARINE CENTER 


Latest Developments in Section of City 
Where Marine Colony Is 
Building Up 


G A. EVALENKO LEASES SPACE 


May Erect New Marine’ Insurance 
Building—Entrance of Volga and 
Overseas Companies 


Further indication of the concentra- 
tion of marine insurance interests in 
Beaver Street was evidenced this week 
when the four buildings at 48 to 54 
were leased for twenty-one years to the 
Wastern Marine Underwriters, Inc., of 
which George A. Evalenko is president. 
The buildings are four stories high and 
are adjacent to Merchant Marine House 
which at present accommodates a num- 
ber of marine insurance firms. The 
combined frontage of the four buildings 
is eighty feet. 'The lease is on a net 
rental basis and with the many im- 
provements which must be made the 
ivansaction involves a large sum, esti 
weted by some to be $500,000. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Evalenko an entirely new 
building may replace the present struc- 
fures as soon as conditions warrant 
such an undertaking. 


More Companies Entering 


The Eastern Marine Underwriters, 
Inc., is manager of the Equitable Un: 
derwriters of New York and will act 
as manager of the Eastern Marine In- 
Strance Company which is now in pro- 
cess of organization. It is also prepar- 
ing to take the management of the 
Volga Insurance Company of Russia 
and the Overseas Insurance Company 
of England, both of which are now 
making arrangements to enter New 
York. Both of these companies write 
fire and marine insurance and the Hast- 
ern Marine Underwriters will handle 
the marine lines. 


At present it has not been determined 
just which marine offices will remove 
to the new location after necessary 
improvements have been made, but a 
large number of applications for space 
have been received by the lessees and 
among the prospective tenants are 
some of the most widely known ma- 
rine insurance men in the business. 


Do Large Business 


The Volga and the Overseas com- 
panies have considerable writing cap- 


(Continued on page 20) 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.’ 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
| ELBRIDGE G. me President 


Underwriting Capacity Second to None. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States Insurance Co. 


Established 1809 


1866 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 


PENN MUTUAL 
WINS TEST SUIT 


Excess Premiums Returned to Policy- 
holders Not Subject to Income 
Tax Levy 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Case of Interest to Mutual Companies 
—Interpretation of Judge Dick- 
inson, Federal Court 


RULING MADE 


The Penn Mutual Life has won the 
test case it instituted in regard to the 
income tax. The Philadelphia “Public 
Ledger” prints this story about the 
decision: 

“A decision important to mutual life 
insurance companies and their policy- 
holders, holding that excess premiums 
returned to the policyholders. though 
not in the same year in which they 
were paid to the companies, are ex- 
empt from the income tax law of TOTS: 
was rendered yesterday by Judge 
Dickinson, of the Federal (Court, in a 
test suit brought by the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company against Eph- 
raim Lederer, as 
revenue. 

“The decision is of widespread im- 
portance as it affects 
panies of this class. 

“The facts in the case were admitted, 
and virtually the sole question for the 
determination of the court was an in- 
terpretation of the provisions of the 


income tax law as it related to mutual 
insurance companies. 


“These companies in one year require 
a maximum premium in advance to 
cecver the actual cost of carrying the in- 
surance, ‘but it is not determined until 
the next ‘year how much the actual cost 
was, and the excess that should be re- 
turned to the policyholders. 


collector of internal 


insurance com- 


Penn’s 1913 Disbursements to Policy- 


holders 
“1913, the year in which the in- 
come tax law became effective, the 


Penn Mutual Company disbursed among 
its policyholders, “excess premium pay- 
ments,” amounting to $686,502.38 ac- 
cumulated in several previous years, 
and in 1914 claimed the right to de- 
duct this amount from its statement of 
income for that 'year. Its demand was 
denied, and the collector of internal 
tax of 


revenue compelled it to pay a 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Revised Regulations 
of Income Tax 


In- 


Interesting Rules Regarding Life 
surance Made by Commissioner 
Roper February 2 
ARTICLES ABOUT DIVIDENDS 


Can Exclude Part of Premium to Be 
Paid Back Within Same 
Year 


The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived a copy of the revised regulations 
governing the collection of the income 
tax, made February 2 by Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue D. C. Roper. 

Some sections of these regulations 
fcllow: 


Art. 107. <Any distribution made to 
shareholders in the year 1917 or subse- 
quent years (except any distribution of 
dividends made prior to August 6, 1917, 
out of earnings or profits accrued prior 
to March 1, 1913), shall be deemed to 
have been made from the most recently 
accumulated undivided surplus or prof- 
its, and shall constitute income of the 
distributee for the year in which re- 
ceived, and shall be taxed to such 
distributee at the rates prescribed by 
law for the years in which such surplus 
or profits were earned by the distribut- 
ing corporation. 

Thus, if a corporation distributed 
dividends in 1917, such dividends will 
be deemed to have been paid from 
the earnings of 1917, and the recipient, 
if an individual, will be liable to addi- 
tional tax, if any, and if a corporation, 
to income tax, at the rates for the year 
1917, unless it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that at the time such divi- 
dends were paid, the earnings up to 
that time were not sufficient to cover 
the distribution, in which case the ex- 
cess over the earnings of the taxable 
year will be deemed to have been paid 
from the most recently accumulated 
surplus of prior years, and will be taxed 
at the rate or rates for the year or 
years in which earned. 


Premium Income Paid Back 

Art. 241. Life insurance companies 
come authorized to omit from gross in- 
come such portion of any actual pre- 
mium received from any individual 
policyholder as shall have been paid 
back or credited to the policyholder or 
treated as an abatement of his pre- 
mium. 

The amount authorized by this pro- 
vision to be excluded from gross 
premium income on account of any 
premium refunded to any individual 
policyholder is explicitly limited to an 
amount not in excess of the actual 
premium paid by the individual policy- 
holder within the tax year. 


Cash Dividends 

Art. 241. Life insurance companies 
are entitled under the foregoing hold- 
ing to exclude from gross income any 
part of the premium received which is 
paid back to the individual policyholder 
within the same return year. Where 
the dividend is in excess of the pre- 
mium received, there can be excluded 
from gross income only the amount of 
the premium received from such indi- 
vidual policyholder within the same re- 
turn year. 

Dividends Provisionally Ascertained 

Dividends provisionally ascertained. 
apportioned or credited on deferred 
dividend policies can not be excluded 
or deducted from gross income for the 
reason that the assured has no vested 
or inforceable right in them and can- 
not, at the time of the ascertainment, 
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apportionment or credit, nor until the 
maturity of the policy, avail himself of 
such dividends; and in the event of 
the death of the assured prior to the 
expiration of the deferred dividend 
period, the amount so ascertained, ap- 
portioned or credited lapses. 

Life insurance premiums 
ductible, Article 236. 

Section 32 of the act of September 
8, 1916, specifically provides that pre- 
miums paid by corporations for in- 
surance covering the lives of officers, 
employes or those financially interested 
in the trade or business of such cor- 
porations, shall not be deducted from 
the gross income of the corporations 
paying the same. This provision is 
held to apply to all forms of life in- 
surance, the premiums upon which the 
corporations may pay, whether or nof 
the corporations are the beneficiaries 
of the insurance policies upon the 
death of the insured, and all rules and 
regulations in conflict with this arti- 
cle are hereby revoked. y 


not de- 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


INSTEAD OF DINNER 


LUNCH 


Annual Meeting of Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York Feb- 
ruary 16 


The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York is thirty-two yeras old. 
The annual dinner will not be held on 
lebruary 16 as planned some months 
ago, but there will be a luncheon in- 
siead. The speakers will be Charles 
Lb. (Norton, president of the First Na- 
tional Securities Company, and vice- 
president of the American Red Cross, 
recently returned from Europe; Major 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., who went to 
Europe to report on the anti-air craft 
defense; and Lawrence Priddy. 


It is presumed that there will be as 
large a crowd at the luncheon as at the 
dinners—which means about eight or 
rine hundred. 


A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT WASH- 


INGTON SAYS: 


“T have your letter of October 1st with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and 
thank you for it. This work is the kind that is going to 
make the Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelm- 


ing success.” 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


“The service which you perform for your policyhold- 
ers is without a doubt unequaled by any of your com- 


petitors. 


ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase’. 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


This Health Service beats anything I have 


999 


“If a man doesn’t make good with The Germania 
Life Insurance Company it is his own fault.” 


WE SAY: 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
regularly by “The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,” THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 


New York, it should be worth something to YOU to 
ask T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 
Union Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about 
the SERVICE which this Company is rendering ITS 
COU ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELD- 
MEN. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


. ow 


As ~ 
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TWO NEW POLICIES 


Plans of Life Department of Provident 
Life & Accident Insurance 
Company 


Chattanooga, (Feb. 4.—A. S. Caldwell, 
manager of the life insurance depart- 
ment of the Provident Life & Accident 
Insurance Co. of this city, said today: 

“Since we have closed our books and 
made-our reports, Iam pleased to quote 
you the amount .of paid for business 
in the life department for the 9 months 
of 1917 that we were in active opera- 
tion amounted to $1,221,597, and ad- 
mitted assets to December 31, 1917, 
$471,223.23. 

“The Company made substantial gains 
in all departments last year and our 
prospects for this year seem to be very 
bright indeed. 

“We now have in course of (prepara- 
tion two new policies which we hope 
to have on the market within the next 
60 days—a continuous monthly income 
policy, which will be written from $5 
a month to $100 a month. Also a spe- 
cial whole life policy which will carry 
a term premium for ten years and 
thereafter automatically converts itself 
into a whole life policy.” 


MAY RUN FOR SENATOR 


Stories in Pennsylvania Newspapers 
About Insurance Commissioner 
Ambler—Under Advisement 


There are stories in Pennsylvania 
daily newspapers that ‘Charles A. Am- 
bler, insurance commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, will run for State Senator in 
the twelfth Pennsylvania district. Ask- 
eg about the rumor the said: “I have 
not yet announced my position, al 
though I am free to admit that I am 
being urged strongly to be a candidate 
and that the matter is under advise- 
ment.”” ~ 


RED BANK AND W. S. S. 


Prudential agents in Red Bank, N. 
J., organized the first war savings 
siamp association reported to County 
Chairman William J. Couse. Sixty-two 
men in that agency have pledged to 
save $15.50 a week, an average of 40 
cents each, sufficient to meet the in- 
dividual quota required of every resi- 
dent of the county if Monmouth suc- 
ceeds in obtaining its quota of $2,- 
657,600. 


TWO CONSPIRATORS JAILED 


F. Roe Searing, a contractor of Phila- 
delphia, was sentenced to two years in 
prison for conspiring to defraud life in- 
surance companies, and Elizabeth IL 
Rendel, his stenographer, was given six 
months. They were coneerned in an 
effort to obtain $18,000 from the com- 
panies, the amount which Mrs. N. M. 
Searing, the contractor’s wife, tried to 
collect on his policies, supposing that 
he had been drowned in the surf at 
Atlantic City. 


S. H. Wolfe, the well-known actuary, 
has been commissioned a major by the 
United States Government in recogni- 
tion of the service rendered by him in 
connection with the war insurance plan 
of the Government, and recently re- 
turned from France where he estab- 
lished headquarters for the European 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance divi- 
sion. He has been a captain. 


Penn Mutual Case 
(Continued from page 1) 


$6,863.03 upon that amount. As a re- 
sult the suit was brought. 

“Judge Dickinson holds that under 
the interpretation of the income tax 
law, excess premium payments re 
turned to policyholders are not taxable, 
and directs judgment in favor of the 
insurance company.” 
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Metropolitan’s New 
General Attorney 


CAREER OF LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Made Reputation in Less Than Three 
Years with New York Insur- 
ance Department 


Leroy A. Lincoln, of ‘Rumsey & Mor- 
gan, a firm of distinguished New York 
lawyers, who has been made general 
aitorney of the Metropolitan Life, has 
attracted favorable attention in insur- 


ance circles ever since he joined the 
insurance department in 1915. Being 
the largest and most influential insur- 
ance department in the country by rea- 
sen of the varied and complex prob- 
lems constantly presented to it for 
solution and taking the lead among 
the departments in initiative; the posi- 
tion of counsel for the department is 
one of the most important of all the 
Siate’s officials. Immediately, he dis- 
played a remarkable grasp of insur- 
ance topics in all of its branches. Par- 
ticularly good work was done in asso- 
ciation with the Hardison Committee 
on Reserves Other than Life of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, which after many sessions 
prepared a loss reserve law for the lia- 
bility and compensation business. 


Standard Fire Policy and Pittsburgh 
L. & T. Re-Insurance 


(Mr. Lincoln also represented the de- 
partment in the drafting of the new 
standard fire insurance policy now on 
the statute books of New York State. 

Another achievement for the depart- 
ment was the working out, in collabor- 
ation with officers of the Metropolitan 
Life, of the re-insurance of the Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust, an $84,000,000 (in- 
surance in force) re-insurance transac- 
tion, complicated by the fact that the 
Pittsburgh company in years passed 
kad in turn re-insured the Washington 
Life and the Security Life, both of this 
ety and both companies owning Broad- 
way office buildings. 


From Buffalo 


Mr. Lincoln pleads guilty with R. L. 
Cox, Alfred Hurrell, W. H. Hotchkiss, 
F. A. Dunham and H. J. Drake of hav- 
ing practiced law in Buffalo, a city that 
jurns out the highest grade of insur- 
ance legal talent. He was born in Lit- 
tle Valley, N. Y., and was graduated 
from the Albany High School and from 
Yale, °02.. From New Haven he went 
tc the Albany Law School and in May, 
1904, hung out his shingle in Buffalo, 
where he successfully practiced law. 
In 1915 he was a member of the ill- 


DUAL PENSION POLICY 


New Contract of Canada Life—Monthly 
Income Settlement Plan with 
‘Other Features 


The Canada Life has a new plan, the 
Dual Pension Policy. The policy, as 
described ‘by the “Life Underwriters’ 
News,” of Canada, is a monthly income 
settlement plan, but with some very ad- 
vantageous additional benefits. The pol- 
icy matures at age 65, and the monthly 
income is thereupon paid to the assured 
for life. The same income is paid to 
the wife if she outlives the. assured 
after he has been drawing his monthly 
pension. If the assured dies before at- 
taining age 65, the monthly income is 
paid to the widow for life, and if she 
does not live, to the children, the pen- 
$i0n payments extending to ten years 
certain. 


Disability provision may be attached, 
providing in the event of total perma- 
nent disablement of the assured before 
‘age 60 (1) remission of premiums, and 
(2) monthly income for life. Taken 
all round, the new plan is a splendid 
family protection policy, and as such 
is bound to sell when it becomes known. 
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fated Constitutional Convention as a 
delegate. The Insurance Department 
then appointed him as counsel, which 
position he resigned on December 1 
to join Rumsey & Morgan. David 
Rumsey, of this firm, is The Eastern 
Underwriter’s idea of a great fire in- 
surance lawyer. Incidentally, he is also 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


counsel for the Continental Fire Insur- 
ance group of companies. John H. 
Morgan, of the firm, was a member of 
the Assembly in this State. 

The Metropolitan legal advisers are 
among the strongest in New York City 
with Senator William J. Tully and Mr. 
Lincoln as two of the shining lights. 
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Gain of 69.5 Per Cent to 69.5 per cent. of the new insurance 
. $ issued, a remarkable record, and one 
Insurance in Force #2e!y equalled. There are now in force 
153,588 policies for $375,494,658 insur- 
NEW ENGLAND’S GREAT RECORD Ce, none of which is reinsured in 
other companies, 
Seventy-fourth Annual Report of Board | /he Premium income for the year 
of Directors—Premium Income, AE $12,340,506.56, an increase of $1,- 
$12,346,506 272,669.42, and the total receipts from 
ajl sources were $16,141,149.23 an in- 
The seventy-fourth annual report of Si of $1,379,118.39. 
the board of directors of the New Eng- ia te claims of $3,562,483.37 were 
land Mutual Life in part follows: Rett Aire ao. ot actual to expected 
All persons becoming members of the ™0rtality being only 57.81 per cent. as 
Company since April 6, 1917, have been compa recy wath: 62.98 per cent. the pre- 
charged a fair extra premium for war V/0US year. 
service. The longest duration of any policy 
How serious the effect of the war Lig. 63 years, and the shortest 18 days. 
will be upon the mortality of the Com- rie duration of all policies 
pany igs very uncertain, as modern Wich became claims by death was 


methods of warfare render all pre- 
vious statistics valueless, and the num- 
ber of mefbers who will be exposed 
to the hazard of war is unkown. The 
war risk insurance offered by the Govy- 
ernment at net term rates, without any 
extra premium, furnishes the needed 
insurance for those in the service, and 
this, to a great extxent, will relieve 
the insurance companies from a _ bur- 
den which they would otherwise have 
to assume. 
Has Lost Seven Policyholders 

Thus far, the Company has lost seven 
members by the war, three having 
been on torpedoed vessels, two killed 
in action, one died from accident on a 
submarine and one from pneumonia in 
camp, involving a total of eight poli- 
cies, amounting to $42,962. 

1917 Figures 

The new insurance issued and paid 
for during the year amounted to $54,- 
783,039, an increase of |$10,606,266. Not- 
withstanding the larger volume of in- 
surance in force, the record of persis- 
teney shown for many years was fur- 
ther improved, as the total termina- 
tions were only $16,693,085. The net 
increase for the year in the amount of 
insurance in force was $38,089,954, equal 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 


and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


17.8 years, and the average age of the 
msured 55.8 years. 

Twenty deaths, were caused by auto- 
Taobile accidents, of which three were 
from automobile-gas poisoning, The 
total insurance paid in these cases was 
$80,338. 

Of the 97 nameg of missing policy- 
holders published, 76 have been found 
and the amounts due to 58 have been 
paid; the other cases are in process 
cf completion. 

Payments to policyholders aggregated 
$7,810,661.84, and the total disburses 
ments amounted to $10,593,671.71. 


Loans 
Loans upon policies were made in 
the amount of $2,308,792.39, and the 


loan account was reduced $1,575,687.23 
ty maturity or surrender of policies, 
and the payment of $557,366.60 in cash, 
making a net increase of $733,105.16. 
During the year mortgage loans 
amounting to $2,051,500 were made, at 
an average rate of per cent. in- 
terest. 
Bonds 
come of 


5.15 


for $4219,977 yielding an in- 
5.380 per cent. were purchased 
and also $1,000,000 Liberty Bonds yield- 
ing 3.85 per cent. 

The total assets are now $84,549,- 
287.15, and the total liabilities $79,129 - 
280.41, leaving a surplus of $5,420,006.74. 


ROSEN TO SPEAK 


Will Visit Hartford Conn., With Myrick 
and Priddy on February 12 


H. B. Rosen, most productive of all 
life insurance agents, and a writer of 
$12,000,000 personal business in 1917, 
has consented to address Hartford in- 
surance men on February 12. Mr. Ro- 
sen is an agent of the New York Life 
who has done very little speaking be- 
fore agents of other companies. His 
last appearance in this connection was 
scme months ago when he accompanied 
H. A. Wallis, of the Fidelity Mutual, to 
a meeting of the Fidelity Leaders’ 
Club in Atlantic City, and in the course 
of a talk offered a gold watch to the 
1918 Club leader. 

Also, from New York, will come Jul- 
ian S. Myrick, who will deliver to the 
Hartford underwriters a talk on the 
inheritance tax argument; and Law- 
rence Priddy, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


WILL TALK TO VERMONTERS 

There is one life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation that does not belong to the Na- 
tional Association. It’s Vermont. Law- 
rence Priddy will address this associa- 
ticn at Montpelier on February 19. 
If they have not decided by February 
20 to join the National Association 
many people will be surprised. 


PILCHER JOINS TRAVELERS 

Stuart Pilcher, for a number of ‘years 
a leading agent in Nashville, has joined 
the agency force of Perez Huff, gen- 
eral agent in the Metropolitan district 
for the Travelers Insurance Co. Mr. 
Pilcher will devote his first few weeks 
to familiarizing himself with local con- 
ditions. 
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New Group Plans 
of the Travelers 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH COVER 


Three New Contracts Offered—At- 
tractive to Employers Carrying 
Workmen’s Compensation 


To meet the increasing need for 
group accident and health insurance 
and to stimulate its sale that it may 
keep pace with the remarkable growth 
of group life insurance, the Travelers 
has revised its plans and hereafter will 
issue three regular forms of group ac- 
cident and health contracts, each of 
which will have the following scale of 
benefits: 

‘Coverage: Indemnity of $5 a week 
or multiples thereof, but not exceeding 
75 per cent. of wages during the period 
ot temporary disability resulting from 
sickness—or from accidents occurring 
away from occupation. The limit of 
period of indemnity is 26 weeks, and 
there is no payment for the first week 
of disability. Employes of ages 16 to 
65, inclusive, only will be covered. 


Plan A, Group Accident and Health 
Contract 

This form will be written only when 
at least 90 per cent. of the eligible 
employes are insured. The protection 
provided is liberal in that (1) the em- 
pioye is paid full indemnity in case of 
sickness, whether he is confined to the 
house or not, and (2) all employes in- 
sured are protected from the time that 
they are included under the contract to 
its expiration, without right of cancela- 
tion on the part of the Company. 


Plan B, Group Accident and Health 
Contract 

This form will be written when less 
than 90 per cent. of the whole number 
of eligible employes are insured. The 
coverage on this form differs from that 
of Plan A in that the employe will be 
paid full indemnity while confined to 
the house, and 50 per cent. of the in- 
demnity while not confined to the house 
because of sickness. 

As a protection against adverse se- 
lection, the Company reserves the priv- 
ilege under this contract of discounting 
insurance during the policy year upon 
individuals who prove to be poor risks. 
Under this plan, if 90 per cent. or more 
o: the eligible employes are covered, 
the right to cancel individual risks will 
be waived by the Company. 

Plan C, Group Accident and Health 
Contract 

This form is designed to meet cer- 
tain competitive contracts which claim 
cheapness as their principal merit in 
order to satisfy purchasers who prefer 
a low rate to greater liberality of cov- 
erage. Under this form the employe 
is paid full indemnity while confined 
to the house because of sickness, but 
no payment is made while he is not 
confined to the house. 

The Company retains the privilege 
of discontinuing the insurance in its 
entirety or upon individuals who prove 
to be poor risks. The contract also 
contains certain restrictions and con- 
ditions which do not appear in the 
other plans. 

Class of Business Desired 

The solicitation of group accident 
and health insurance should be con- 
fined to the higher grade of mercantile 
and manufacturing plants in which 
there is no industrial disease hazard— 
where sanitary and healthful conditions 
. prevail—and a good class of operatives 
is employed. 

Class of Business to be Avoided 


Risks of the following type should 
be avoided—lead workers, including 
pottery employes; workers in processes 
involving the use of arsenic, mercury, 
wood alcohol, aniline dyes, mineral 
acids, poisonous gases; also felt hat 
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New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


! = D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 
JACOB A. BARBEY, Secretary 


Abstract from the Seventy-fourth Annual Report 
For the Year ending December 31, 1917 


Gross Assets 


° 6 4 ¢ «ene 


ee a 04049,287,.L0 


Increase,  $5,453,786.46 


Policy Reserve and other Liabilities $79,129,280.41 


Surplus, Massachusetts Standard. 


Received for Premiums......... 


Total Incomeie =. 


New Insurance Paid-for.......... 


Increase,  $5,400,232.10 
$5,420,006.74 
Increase, $53,554.36 


$12,340,506.56 


‘Increase,  $1,272,669.42 
Se ira cones LOSE 
Increase,  $1,379,118.39 


$54,783,039.00 


Increase, $10,606,266.00 


Total Insurance in Force.........$375,494,658.00 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Mgr. ...... 
LATHROP E.. BALDWIN, Maerseeeee 
CHARLES A. HINKLEY, General Agent......... 
HENDERSON & MANN, General Agents. 
H. P. WICKES, General Agente... ..... 5: 
MARSTON & SMALLEY, General Agents... 


workers, furriers, tanners, and em- 
ployes in dusty trades and in the manu- 
facture of chemicals. 
Rates 
Rates will vary with the industrial 
operations and class of employes, and 
their living and working conditions. 
Rates will not be quoted for groups of 
less than 100 eligible employes unless 
group life is also written by the Com- 
pany on the same establishment. For 
the latter cases, groups of 50 eligible 
employes will be considered, and the 
medical inspections or examintions re- 
quired for group life insurance will be 
the basis of underwriting the group ac- 
cident and health contract. It is not 
necessary, although it is preferable, 
that workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance be carried with the Travelers. 
Agents, however, should endeavor to 
secure the workmen’s compensation 
upon its anniversary, as it is manifestly 
to the advantage of the insured to have 
full coverage in the Travelers. 
Preliminary Inspection Blank and Other 
Necessary Information 
Form 11326 should be filled out com- 
pletely and submitted in each case, in 
order that the underwriting department 
may have all the information necessary 
to compute the proper premium rate. 
(Continued on page 9) 


Increase, $38,089,954.00 


6 2 eee Astor House Building, New York, N. Y. 
..141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
...... White Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
.....-Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
0, igh ee Union Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
....Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee eee 


We don’t contract with poor men. 


We give a new man our attention until he is 
started. 


We make our men make good. 


Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS : 


a SSS 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL D 
I ; IVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
eed make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
LL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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Answers to Income Tax Questions of Interest 


to Insurance Agents 


INCOME, GROSS AND NET 
18. What income, if any, is exempt? 


(a) The proceeds of life insurance policies 
paid to individual beneficiaries upon death of 
the insured. ’ é 

(b) The amount received by the insured, as 
a return of premium or premiums. paid by him 
under life insurance, endowment, or annuity 
contracts, either during the term or at 
the maturity or surrender, of the insurance 
contract. : ‘ 

(c) The value of property acquired by gift, 
bequest, devise, or descent. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that the income derived 
from such property is taxable. | 

(d) Interest upon the obligations of a State, 
or any political subdivision of a State, or 
upon the obligations of the United States, ex- 
cept in the case of obligations of the United 
States issued after September 1, 1917, only to 
the extent provided in the act authorizing their 
issue. 1 

(e) Interest upon the obligations of any 
possession of the United States, or securities 
issued under the provisions of the Federal 
Farm Loan ‘Act of July 17, 1917. 


INCOME 
19. What is meant by the term “Net 
income”? 


For the purpose of determining whether or 
not a personal income tax return should be 
rendered, net income means your total gross 
income less the exemptions specified in the 
answer to the eighteenth question and the gen- 
eral deductions specified in the answer to the 
fifty-eighth question. 


20. In rendering a return what items 
of income must | report under gross 
income? 


Under gross income should be reported every 
item of income derived frem any source what- 
ever (except those specified in the answer to 
Question 18) actually received during the calen- 
dar year for which the return is rendered, 
whether received in cash or the equivalent 
of cash, including: ' 

(a) All amounts of salary, wages, commis- 
sions, or compensation of whatever kind, re- 
ceived for personal service, including profes- 
sional fees. 5 ; 

(b) All amounts of gain, profit, or income 
derived from a business, trade, commerce, or 
from any sale of property, real, personal, or 
mixed. 

(c) Rents, interest on notes, mortgages, 
deeds of trust, or other securities issued by 
individuals, partnerships, ete., interest on 
bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust, or other 
similar obligations of corporations, joint-stock 
companies, associations, or insurance com- 
panies, and interest on bank deposits. | 

All income received from fiduciaries— 
that is, amounts received from incomes of 
estates, trusts, etc., through trustees, admin- 
istrators, or executors. 

(e) If you have an interest in a partner- 
ship you should report your distributive share 
of the earnings or profits of the partnership 
ascertained during the calendar year for which 
the return is rendered, whether distributed to 
you or not; that is, if the fiscal year of the 
partnership ends on December 31 of that year 
your distributive share of its earnings or 
profits ascertained upon the close of the books 
on December 31 should be returned. If the 
partnership ends its fiscal year on some day 
during the calendar year your distributive 
share of its earnings of profits ascertained at 
that time should be reported. 


To the Man Who is Willing—and Will — 


(f) All items of foreign income—that is, in- 
terest upon bonds and mortgages or deeds of 
trust or other similar obligations issued by 
individuals who are citizens or residents of 
foreign countries, foreign corporations, joint- 
stock companies, etc. 

(g) Royalties from mines, oil and gas wells, 
patents, copyrights, franchises, or other legal- 
ized privileges. 

(h) Dividends on stock or from 
earnings of domestic corporations, joint-stock 
companies, associations, or insurance com- 
panies, whether paid in cash, stock, or scrip. 
As the net earnings of corporations, joint- 
stock companies, etc., are subject to the tax 
imposed upon the net income of corporations, 
dividends from such net earnings are not. sub- 
ject to the normal income tax in the hands 
of the shareholders receiving the same, but 
they are to be returned for the additional tax 
purposes and are subject to that tax. The 
rates of tax to be assessed against a dividend 
received during the year 1917, or any subse- 


the net 


quent .year,. are covered by the answer to 
Question 53. 
22. “A” is employed by a corpora» 


tion at an annual salary of $3,000. The 
corporation, being in financial straits, 
only paid “A” $2,000 during -each of 
the years 1915 and 1916.. In 1917, “A” 
received his salary in full plus for the 
balance of the salary due him for the 
two previous years. Must he include 
the full amount received in 1917 in his 
return for that year? 


Yes. Five thousand dollars should be re- 
turned, and that amount will be subject to 
income at the rates prescribed for the year 1917. 


24. An employe receives a per diem 
allowance for expenses In addition to 
his regular salary. Is this amount to 
be included as income in his return? 


Yes. The entire amount of allowance re- 
ceived should be reported as income. The 
difference between the expenses incurred and 
paid whil away from home and the ordinary 
expenses while at home may be claimed as a 
deduction. 


28..When is a farmer to return for 
tax purposes the value of crops and 
stocks produced? 


The value of grain, stock, and other prod- 
ucts produced on a farm is not considered -tax- 
able income until reduced to cash or the 
equivalent of cash. Therefore, if crops and 
stock were produced in 1916 on a farm owned 
by you and they were sold in 1917, the total 
amount received therefor is to be included 
under “Gross income’ in your 1917 return., 
Crops and stockproduced in 1917, and on hand 
December 31 of that year, need not be con- 
sidered; but the amount received therefor 
should be included in your return. rendered 
for the year during which they are sold. 

Farmers who 
approved method: of accounting, which clearly 
show the net income, may prepare their re-- 
turns from such books, although the method 
of accounting may not be strictly in accord- 
ance with the above paragraph. A 


29. | rent a farm on shares. When 
is my share of the crops and stock to 
be taken into consideration? 


Only for the year in which sold. 


23. Special payments, designated as 
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“bonuses,” are often made to officers 
and employes of corporations, firms, 
and individuals. Are such items of in- 
come subject to tax in the hands of 
their recipients? 


Any bonus or other item of compensation 
paid to an employee in addition to his regu- 
Tar salary or wage under a contract; expressed 
or implied, as additional compensation for 
services rendered as a reward for past en- 
deavors, or as a stimulus to further zeal and 
enthusiasm in the discharge of his duties, is 
held to constitute taxable income which should 
be reported under ‘Gross income’’ in the em- 
ployee’s return rendered for the year during 
which received. Christmas remembrances, an- 
niversary gifts, etc., from an employer to an 
employee do not constitute such items as are 
subject to the income tax. 


35. What method should a merchant 
adopt to ascertain the. amount of gain 
or profit which is to be reported under 
gross income? 


Any individual who conducts a grocery, dry 
goods, clothing, or farm implement business 
or any other business which requires that a 
stock be carried should take an inventory at 
the close of each calendar year. To the total 
of his inventory taken at the beginning of 
the year fof which the return is to be rendered 
should be added the cost of all goods pur- 
chased during that year, and the difference 
between the amount thus obtained and_ the 
total of his inventory taken at the close of 
the tax year, plus his total gross receipts, is 
the amount to be reported under “gross in- 
come.’’ Gross receipts should not be reported 
under “Gross income’ and the cost of the 
goods purchased claimed as a deduction. 


37. | have two children who live at 
home and are regularly employed. One 
is 17 years old; the other, 21 years old. 
Am | required to include the amount 
of income which accrues to each dur- 
ing a calendar year in my own per- 
sonal return? 


As the first child has not reached 
jority and is still legally under your con- 
trol, the amount of its income is to be in- 
cluded in your personal return and is a subject 
to tax in your hands. The income of the 
child which has attained its majority is not 
to be included in your return and is only 
subject to tax in the hands of that child. 


38. Must I include in my personal re- 
turn the amount of interest | receive 
en Liberty Loan bonds, or is that in- 
terest exempt from tax? 


All interest derived from the Liberty Loan 
3% per cent. bonds issued under the act of 
April 24, 1917, is exempt from both the nor- 
mal and additional income tax. 

Interest derived from the Liberty Loan 4 
per cent. bonds issued under the. act of Sep- 
tember 24, 1917, is exempt from the normal in- 
come tax; but so much of the interest as is 
derived from such bonds, the principal of 
which exceeds $5,000, is subject to the addi- 
tional income tax; that is, if you hold $8,000 
of Liberty Loan 4 per cent. bonds the inter- 
est from $5,000, or $200, is exmept from tax, 


its ma- 


and the balance of the interest, or $120, is 
subject to the additional tax, 

39. | held an endowment life insur- 
ance policy upon which I paid pre- 


miums for twenty years. In 1917 that 
contract matured and | received its 
face value, or $1,000. Must | return 


the entire amount received? 


No. Return only the difference between the 
aggregate amount of premium paid and the 
amount received upon maturity of the contract. 


40. Are commissions on renewal pre- 
miums on insurance policies subject to 
income tax? 


Yes; such commissions received by insurance 
agents on account of business written are tax- 
able income for the year in which received. 


41. “A,” who is the employe of a 
of a corporation, was injure and under 
the laws of the State in which the ac- 
cident occurred he received $5,000 on 
account of the injury he suffered. Must 
the amount thus received be reported 
as income? 


Yes. Any amount received under an em- 
ployers’ liability act or workman’s compensa- 
tion act, or any other similar act, or as the 
result of a settlement or compromise for “pain 
and suffering,’”’ is held to be such income as 
is subject to the Federal income tax. Thi: 
ruling is also applicable to any amount re- 
ceived under the terms of an accident insur- 
ance policy. 


46. Are amounts placed to the credit 
of a shareholder in a building and loan 
association subject to income tax? 


Any amount credited to a shareholder when 
the title to such credit passes to the latter 
at the time of the credit has a taxable status 
for the normal and additional income tax and 
should be included in the return rendered for 
the year during which the credit is made. 

Where the amount of accumulations credited 
does not become available to the shareholder 
until the maturity of a share it need not be 
reported as income, but upon maturity of the 
share the amount received in excess of the 
total. amount actually paid in by the share- 
holder is to be returned. 


49. Where service is rendered for a 
stipulated price, wage or salary, and 
paid with something other than money 
shall consideration be given the tran- 
saction for income tax purposes? 


Yes; the stipulated value of the service in 
terms of money is the value at which the 
thing taken in payment is to be considered, 
and the amount of that value is to be re- 
ported as income. 

Where there is no stipulation as to the value 
of the service, and payment therefor is made 
with something other than money, the fair 
market value of the thing taken in payment 
is the amount to be returned as income, 


DIVIDENDS 


50. The net earnings of a corporation 
in which I held stock in the year 1916 
amounted to $50,000, which amount was 
carried to surplus account. Its net 
ezrnings from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917, 
amounted to $70,000, and on this latter 
date these last earnings were carried 
to surplus and a cash dividend of $50,- 
000 declared and soon thereafter paid. 
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An Income 
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What income taxes are to be assessed 
against this dividend? 


Section 31 (b) of the act of September 8, 
1916, as amended by the war revenue act, pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 

“Any distribution made to the shareholders 
or members of a corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company, in 
the year 1917, or subsequent tax years, shall 
be deemed to have been made from the most 
recently accumulated undivided profits or sur- 
plus, and shall constitute a part of the an- 
nual income of the distributee for the year 
in which received, and shall be taxed to the 
distributee at the rates prescribed by law for 
the years in which such profits or surplus 
were accumulated by the corporation, joint- 
stock company or asseciation, or insurance 
company.” jhe: 

Therefore, the dividend to which you refer 
is to be charged against the most recently ac- 
cumulated earnings or surplus; that is, against 
the $70,000 earned’ during 1917 and carried to 
surplus on the day the dividend was declared, 
and it will be subject to the additional tax 
at the rates prescribed by the act of September 
8, 1916, and, also, at the rates prescribed by 
the war revenue act of Oct. 3, 1917. 

55. Assuming that a corporation had 
assets which had greatly appreciated 
in value and had carried the amount 
of that appreciation to its surplus ac- 
count and capitalized same, or that it 
capitalized its good-will, and then is- 
sued the new stock to its shareholders 
as a dividend, would this dividend be 


subject to tax? 

Only such dividends as represent a distribu- 
tion of earnings or profits accrued since March 
1, 1913, are subject to the additional tax when 
received by the shareholders. As apprecia- 
tion estimated to have occurred in the value 
of the assets held and good-will do not rep- 
resent actual earnings, profits, or income, a 
dividend. based upon a capitalization of any 
such items is not subject to tax when re- 
ceived by the shareholders. It should be un- 
derstood, however, that when any of the stock 
received in payment of such a dividend is 
sold, the entire proceeds derived from the 
same are to be returned under “‘Gross income” 
in the shareholders’ return rendered for the 
year during which the sale is made, and will 
be subject to both the normal and additional 
income taxes. i t : 

57. Are dividends on paid-up life in- 
surance policies subject to income tax? 

Dividends on paid-up life insurance policies 
are subject to the additional tax for the year 
in which received. 

DEDUCTIONS 

63. Can the amounts expended by a 
business man in entertaining out-of- 
town customers, or prospective cus- 
tomers, be claimed as deductions? 

Yes. If the sole purpose of the business 
man in making such expenditures is to cul- 
tivate the good-will of his customers and se- 
cure an increase in trade they may be so 
claimed. : 

64. Can a salesman working on a 
commission basis claim as deductions 
the amounts expended from his own 
funds for railroad fare, excess bag- 
gage, taxicab or street car fare, show 
rooms, assistants, advertising, etc.? 

Yes. If he is not reimbursed for such ex- 
penditures by his firm, he should report under 
“Gross income” the total amount of commis- 
sions received, and he may then claim such 
expenses as were actually incurred and paid 
in the earning of those commissions. 5 

65..“A,” who is employed in a city, 
hes his home in a suburb. He pays 
car fare between his home and place 
ef employment and takes his noon 
lunch in the city. Can the amounts 
expended for car fare and lunch be 
claimed as a business expense? 

No, as such amounts are held to be items of 
personal expense. 

66. Are the items of expense in- 
curred and paid by me during the 
calendar year in connection with a 
form which | lease to another on a 
cash or crop-share rental basis, such 
as repairs to fences, farm buildings, 
etc., allowable as deductions? 

Yes. [ : 

67. Can the amount of life insurance 
premiums and premiums paid for in- 
surance on my residence be claimed 
as deductions? 

No, as these are held to be items of per- 
sonal expense. If, however, you pay pre- 
miums on insurance policies covering farm 
buildings, other than your dwelling house, or 
on any property used for business purposes, 
these premiums are allowable as deductions, 

68. An individual or a partnership, 
to protect his or its business inter- 
ests, insures the life of one or more 
employes or members. Can the pre- 
miums paid for such insurance be 
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considered a business and 


claimed as a deduction? 

No. However, should the policy become due 
and payable, the individual or partnership 
should deduct the aggregate amount of pre- 
miums paid from the proceeds of the policy 
and return the balance as income. E 

70. | own stock in a_ corporation 
which in 1917 assessed each of its 
stockholders $50 on each share held. 
Can the amount paid by me be 
claimed as a deduction? 

No. Assessments made by a corporation on 
its capital stock are regarded as further in- 
vestments of capital and do not constitute an 
allowable deduction in the return of the 
individual, 

71. You say that assessments made 
against corporation stockholders ‘can 
not be claimed as deductions. In Cali- 
fornia and other States, fruit growers, 
ranchers and farmers are_ sharehold- 
ers in irrigation companies which are 
mutual in character, and they are 
often assessed, in proportion to their 
holdings of stock, for sufficient amounts 
to make repairs to the irrigation sys- 
tem, cleaning out of pipes, laterals, 
etc. Can such assessments not be 
claimed as deductions under the head 
of business expenses? 


Yes. Where the purpose of the assessment 
is merely to raise funds to keep the irrigation 
system in usuable condition and not to make 
extensions or betterments, the amount assessed 
against each shareholder may. be so claimed. 

81. John Doe, while driving an auto- 
mobile, ran down and injured another 
person. He either paid over a certain 
sum, or paid a judgment rendered 
against him, in settlement of the in- 
jury done. Can he claim the amount 
so paid as a loss? 

No. It was not a loss which was incurred 
in the conduct of his business or trade, or 
which resulted from a transaction entered into 
for profit. : we. 

112. Is the duly appointed adminis- 


trator of an estate of a deceased person, 
who died during the tax year, required 
to render a personal return for and in 
behalf of the deceased, and also his 
estate? 


If the net income of the deceased from Jan- 
uary 1 of the year during which he died to 
the date of his death equaled or exceeded 
$1,000, in the case of an unmarried person, or 
$2,000 in the case of a married person, the ad- 
ministrator should file a personal return, ex- 
ecuted on Form 1040, for and in behalf of the 
deceased, and a return executed on the same 
form will also be required of him for and in 
behalf of the estate, if it remains in process 
of administration and its net income from the 
date of the decedent’s death to December 31 
equals or exceeds $1,000. 

The administrator will be required to pay 
and will be held liable for any amount of 
tax which may be assessed against any such 
return rendered by him. 

113. Is the trustee having charge of 


a trust estate, the net income of which 
is regularly distributed among the bene- 
ficiaries, required to render a return? 


Yes; if any one of the beneficaries is un- 
married and his or her distributive interest 
in the net income of the trust equals or ex- 


expense 


ceds $1,000. Yes, also, if all the beneficaries 
are married and the distributive interest of 
any one equals or exceeds $2,000. Otherwise, 


no. 

It should be understood, however, that this 
answer is applicable only in a case where 
all the beneficaries are citizens or residents 
of the United States. If any portion of the 
net income of an estate or trust is distributed 
to a_ non-resident alien beneficiary a return is 
required, and the normal income tax of 2 per 
cent. is to be deducted and withheld from 
so much of the amount remitted to such _ben- 
eficaries as was not derived from dividends 
or from the net earnings of corporations, joint- 
stock companies, etc., subject to a like tax, 
or has been subject to the withholding of the 
normal tax at the source. 

In a case where an eState is in 
process of administration and the fidu- 
ciary renders returns covering the in- 
ccme and deductions of the estate, and 
pays the amount of normal and addi- 
tional tax assessed thereon, will the net 
income be subject to tax in the hands 
of the beneficiaries when received by 
them? 


No. The estate during administration is held 
to be a taxable entity; the fiduciary havine 
it in charge is required to render returns and 
pay the taxes assessed thereon, and, these 
taxes having once been paid, such income is 
exempt from tax in the hands of the bene- 
ficiaries who receive the same. 

The income of estates in process of admin- 
istration or in trust for accumulation of in- 
come is taxed as for an unmarried person. 


UNDERWRITER 


115. Is any other than a return of in- 
come required of a fiduciary? 

Yes. Fiduciaries come within the provisions 
of Section 28 of the act of September 8, 1916, 
as amended by Section 1211 of the war-rev- 
enue act, and will be required to render to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a re- 
turn of information, if, during the tax year, 
any income has been paid to an_ individual, 
partnership, corporation, joint-stock company, 
etc., equal to, or in excess of, $800. 

118. Have the beneficiaries of an es- 
tate or trust a right to inspect income- 
tax returns rendered by a fiduciary 
covering the income of the estate or 
trust in which they are interested? 

An executor, administrator, or trustee acts 
for his principal, and not for the beneficiaries 
of the estate of his principal; therefore, ben- 
eficiaries are not entitled, as such, to an in- 
spection of returns of income filed by such a 
fiduciary. is : 

119. Who is liable for payment of the 
tax assessed against the net income of 
an estate or trust? 

Liability for payment of the income tax 
attaches to the person of the fiduciary up to 
and including the date of his discharge. 

20. | act as trustee of a trust estate. 
A part of the net income which accrues 
to the trust is retained and becomes a 
part of the corpus of the trust estate. 
Am I required to render a return for 
and in behalf of the trust other than 
the fiduciary return required of me? 

If the trust itself is named as a beneficiary 
and the amount of net income which accrues 
to it as a beneficiary equals or exceeds $1,000, 
a return executed on Form 1040, for and in 
behalf of the trust, in addition to the return 
executed on. Form 1041, is required. 

122. An individual, now deceased, held 
a life insurance policy in which his 
estate was named as the beneficiary. 
Are the proceeds of this policy Subejct 
to income tax? 

The proceeds of life insurance policies pay- 
able to the estate of the decedent, when re- 
ceived by his executor or administrator, are, 
in the amount by which such proceeds exceed 
the premium or premiums paid by the de- 
cedent, income to the estate and are to be ac- 
counted for by the executor or administrator. 

123. Where, in the case of more than 
one trust, the creator in each instance 
is the same person, and the trustee in 
each instance is the same, how will 
the trustee account for the income of 
the several trusts? 

The trustee should make a single return on 
Form 1041 for all the trusts in his hands, not- 
withstanding the fact that they arise from dif- 
ferent instruments. When a trustee holds 
trusts created by different persons for the ben- 
efit of the same beneficiary he should make 
return for each trust separately on Form 1041. 
This ruling is based on the identity of the 
creator and the identity of the trustee of the 


various trusts and not upon the identity of 
the beneficiary. 
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The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 
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An Important Duty For 
Life Insurance Agents 


They Must See That Every Soldier and Sailor is Properly Covered 
By the United States Government 


Despite interviews given to newspa- 
pers by the heads of many insurance 
companies, and the statements printed 
in company organs by company exe- 
eutives in which agents are asked to 
do everything in their power to aid 
the Government in covering soldiers 
and sailors through insurance there are 
still some agents in this country who 
are lukewarm and feel that in some 
way or other their own individual in- 
terests are to suffer because of the 
fact that the United States is carrying 
Lillions of dollars on the lives of the 
men fighting the battles of this country. 
The sooner the agents are brought to 
realize not only that it is their duty 
to aid in extending this coverage as 
completely as possible, but that they 
will be the gainers in the end, the bet- 
ter. 

One point not to be forgotten is that 


the Government bears all cost of ad- 


ministration and excess war risk in this 
insurance, which accounts for the low 
price. 


The theory of the Government is per- 
fectly simple and absolutely correct, 
viz: the young men who comprise the 
army and navy forces are offering their 
lives in the defense of their country, 
and also making great sacrifices in a 
business way. It is only fair that the 
rest of the people pay the military cost. 
The only legitimate criticism is that th2 
Government makes any charge what- 
scever for this insurance. It would 
have been better had the Government 
made an inclusive, compulsory group 
under the section of the law providing 
for this insurance, and in that group 
assumed this extra war risk than as 
was done in making it a voluntary con- 
tributory proposition. The weak point 
in the voluntary contributionship was 
disclosed in the conspicuous examples 
ot death-bed insurance. 


When the convention of insurance 
commissioners adopted its group insur- 
ance rules and regulations in Decem- 
ber at the Hotel Astor one provision 
ws to the effect that no voluntary 
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group should be insured that did not 
include 75 per cent. of all employes 
of a given institution. Some of the 
largest companies which have _ sold 
group longest will not sell contributory 
group insurance. Those companies be- 
lieve that the employer should bear the 
whole cost. The people of the United 
States, through their Government, are 
the employers of the soldiers and sail- 
ors. 

The War Risk insurance is in reality 
group insurance on a stupendous scale. 
It is perfectly right that the whole cost 
should be born by the employer, viz: 
the people, and so the Government is 
perfectly right in assessing that cost 
on the taxpayers who benefit by what 
the soldiers and sailors are doing. 

Under provision of the law there is 
a 120 days’ privilege to take advan- 
tage of this insurance which is volun- 
tary. The majority of the present 
army has been in service since Octo- 
ber 138, 1917. The 120 days’ limit for 
these men expires on February 12. 
The advantage of the insurance scheme 
are many, particularly in the disability 
benefits for the soldiers, which are of 
first importance because the majority 
c; the army and navy is made up of 
voung men, unmarried. In addition, the 
Movernment’s compensation scheme un- 
der the act will give any disabled sol- 
dier an income of sufficient size to make 
ir worth while to him. In the event of 
his death in the service an additional 
income for his family will come out of 
the insurance feature. Without the 
insurance feature the Government’s 
allowance to the family of the soldier, 
makes the income of insufficient size 
approximately in any way the cost of 
living under present conditions. Also, 
without the insurance feature the Gov- 
ernment’s allowance does not yield ade- 
quate family revenue. So it is of the 
greatest importance to the families of 
these soldiers and sailors as well to 
the men themselves to get under cover 
before February 12. 

The Government has removed some 
of the obstacles by relieving soldiers 
who have been over-sold Liberty Bonds 
in cases where it has worked a hard- 
ship for them, and has made other ad- 
justments of certain rules which had 
militated against the men. In the cir- 
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WM. H. MASTIN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
(West of the Mississippi). 
Symes Bldg., DENVER, COLO. 


cumstances, there is no justification for 
any man refusing to take the insurance 
by reason of not having enough free 
income to pay for it. 

Any member of a soldier’s family can 
take on the obligation to pay this 
small sum monthly for the benefit ot 
soldiers and sailors insurance. 


The insurance agents in this country 
should pitch in and see that the bene- 
fits of this insurance scheme are 
brought before the family and friends 
oz those soldiers and sailors before the 
expiration of the time limit: February 
12. 


They are not to visit the camps, but 
they should start a propaganda among 
the people, urging the members of the 
families and friends of men who have 
not yet seen fit to buy the insurance 
to buy the maximum amount immedi- 
ately. 


There isn’t a life agent in the coun- 
try who in his own circle of friends 
and acquaintances does not know of 
some soldiers or sailors who are not 
covered by Government insurance. His 
propaganda should be confined to such 
circles. Every time he sells insurance 
in his own company he should make 
inquiries of the insured asking him if 
he knows of uncovered soldiers and 
sailors, and in this way the entire coun- 
try can be attended to and not a sol- 
dier or sailor be left unprotected. 


SOTO 


Uncle Sam’s Answers to Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Insur- 
ance Questions 


MMC 
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1. Q. By whom is this insurance of- 
fered? 

A. By the United States Government, 
as authorized in an act of Congress for 
that purpose approved October 6, 1917. 

2. Q. What security is back of this 
contract of insurance? 

A. The United States Government. 

3. Q. Is it the only protection fur- 
nished by the Government to its sol- 
diers and sailors? 

A. No. The Government has provid- 
ed, in addition, compensation for death 
or injuries or disease suffered in line 
of duty. 

4. Q. The insurance, then, is in addi- 
tion to compensation? 

A. Yes; and they are entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. 

5. Q. Does insurance interfere with 
service or retirement pay? 

A. No; the right to insurance is in- 
dependent of the right to service or 
retirement pay. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF BOSTON 


ARTHUR E. CHILTS, President 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 


DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies, 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so that you will 
not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating your Life insurance contract. 


Think a minute—then write 
FRANK D. LO MBAR, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
(East of the Mississippi). 
77 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


6. Q. Am I compelled to take insur- 
ance? 

A. No; you may take it or not, as 
you see fit. The Government recom- 
mends it but does not compel you to 
take it. 

Insured—Beneficiaries 

7. Q. Who can be insured? 

A. When engaged in active service 
under the War Department or Navy 


Department, any of the following can 
be insured: 

(1) Commissioned officers. 

(2) Enlisted men (meaning a per- 
son, male or female, enlisted, en- 
rolled, or drafted into active service 
in the military or naval forces of 
the United States, including non- 
commissioned and petty officers 
and members of training camps 
authorized by law). 

(3) Members of the Army Nurse 
Corps (female) and members of 
the Navy Nurse Corps (female). 

8. Q. Who can be named as benefi- 
ciary? 

A. Any one or more of the following 
may be named: Wife, husband, child, 
grandchild, brother, sister, adopted 
brother, adopted sister, stepbrother, 
stepsister, parent, grandparent, or step- 
parent of the insured, and parent, 
grandparent or step-parent of the in- 
sured’s wife or husband. 

9. Q. Can I name as a beneficiary 
anyone other than those named in No. 
8; for instance, a trustee or guardian 
or the legal representative of some one 
in the permitted class or my estate? 

A. No; only those in the permitted 
class may be named. In case a minor 
Or person mentally incompetent is 
named as beneficiary payment will be 
made to a guardian or some other per- 
son legally vested with the responsi- 
bility or care of the beneficiary. 

10. Q. ‘Can I name as beneficiary a 
person who is not a citizen of the 
United States or one who resides in 
another country? 

A. Yes. 
permitted class and if he be resident 
in enemy territory, payment will be 
subject to the provisions of the “Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act.” 

11.Q. Can the beneficiary be changed? 

A. Yes; within the permitted class, 
at any time in writing and subject to 
the regulations of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. 


Benefits 


12. Q. What benefits does this insur- 
ance give to the insured? 

A. $5.75 per month for each $1,000 of 
insurance payable in the event of total 


(Continued on page 9) 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


If such beneficiary is in the . 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Sigourney Mellor and 
A. Rushton Allen, two 
exceptionally gifted 
and-successful young 
insurance men who 
came to New York City a couple of 
years ago to be general agents for the 
Provident Life & Trust, gave a luncheon 
at the Lawyers’ ‘Club in New York City 
or Tuesday noon, which was attended 
not only by their agents ‘but by wives 
of the agents. The tables were loaded 
down with flowers, and it was a mighty 


nice looking crowd. After the luncheon 
was served Mr. Allen explained some- 
thing about the agency and its ideals. 

Both Messrs. Mellor and Allen went 
into life insurance with their eyes wide 
open and because jin their first contact 
with life insurance they had grasped 
the big idea back of it; not money 
making, but service to humanity. Mr. 
Mellor began work in a marine insur- 
ance office. He was doing well enough 
but his work was material; had more 
to do with property than with lives. 
When his father died and his mother 
received two life insurance checks he 
turned his attention to studying life 
insurance, became fascinated by it, and 
then decided to go into it. Soon he 
was one of a large number of men in 

a room of the Provident Life & Trust 
' Co. 

Ambitious, looking upon insurance as 
a profession, he was sure he could do 
something better than be one of a 
crowd. ‘So he asked for a room of his 
own; and was told by Matthew Walker 
that the room was his as soon as he 
wrote ‘$600,000 of business in a year. 
With the same Company was a man 
whose vision and conception of life 
insurance ideals coincided completely 
with those of Mr. Mellor. This was 
Mr. Allen. They joined forces. Their 
first aim was a million; the end of the 
year saw them write $1,200,000. The 
second year they topped that. The 
third year was begun by the writing 
ot a single policy, for $1,000,000. Then 
they came to New York, not to con- 
quer the town, but they wanted a place 
with unlimited possibilities for growth. 
Last year they. paid for about $5,000,- 
000, despite the fact that war service 
deprived them of eight producers. 

Surrounding themselves with edu- 
cated men and women who respect 
their professions and themselves, who 
solicit insurance intelligently, and who 
know how to put in their time to the 
best advantage, they have started on 
the way to a $10,000,000 agency. The 
Eastern Underwriter picked them as 
comers the week they started in New 
York and is taking pleasure in watch- 
ing them grow. ‘The three planks in 
the agency platform are: (1) System; 
(2) intelligent comprehension of func- 
tions of life insurance; (3) agency self- 
respect. The agency’s brokerage plat- 
form was recently printed in The EKast- 
ern Underwriter. : 


In telling why the wives of agents 
were asked to the luncheon Mr. Allen 
said that it was because they stand 
behind the agent in helping him to 
keep up a stiff upper lip in maintaining 
his ideals; they are always ready with 
words of encouragement. 

* * * 
The coming year will 
A be dominated, of course, 

Forecast of by the war. But in the 

the Future aggregate the produc- 

tion of the industries 
will be enormous and the wages paid 
for labor will be far, ahead of those 


Wives of 
Agents Attend 
a ‘Luneheon 


of any year of our history, says the 
New England “Pilot.” 

This large distribution of income 
among the people will give a nation- 
wide purchasing power of exceptional 
strength and stability. This in turn 
will create an active market for all 
essentials. 

Two large classes of the population 
will have unusual money resources: 
Tirst,, farmers. (If the season be favor- 
able, the volume of food products raised 
will surpass all other records. And 
they will be sold for good prices, in- 
suring a high labor-income to the pro- 
ducer. 

‘Second, women will be engaged in 
business and industry to an extent 
never known in our country. These 
women, because of their new economic 
status, will need insurance, and they 
will be able to buy it. 

As a whole, the forecast of 1918 is 
distinctly optimistic. Many converg- 
ing lines of evidence carry an identical 
message. The great wave of insurance 
prosperity of the past two years has 
gone, and is now passing through the 
last of its ebb, but the new tide is 
coming in. The status of the last two 
cy three months igs giving way slowly 
but surely to a reaction that gathers 
fcrce with each week. 

We can help, every man of us, in 
kringing about the change! Here is 
where our message strikes home to 
each agent in our force. Working to- 
gether for the common good, we, with 
thousands of other forces, are able to 
bring to bear a mighty influence that 
can and will conquer every difficulty. 

The man who holds on, and while 
holding on, works, the man who 
clenches his hands, and seizes the task 
with . unshakable determination, will 
win! Nothing can stop him; and noth- 
ing can stop the forces thus set in 
motion by the united strength of a 
whole people striving with one will to 
accomplish a great reconstruction. 

Let us have faith in our country, in 
cur business and in ourselves. 

s * * 

Richard L. Riker of East Orange, 
N. J., has been given the position of 
associate cashier by the Prudential of 
Newark. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


The percentage of rejec- 
tions among the number 
who are candidates for 
army service is no more 
, surprising, and no less 
interesting to the student of economics 
than the percentage of rejections among 
applicants for life insurance, which is 
about eleven per cent. 

This is not so high as the percentage 
of rejections for the army and navy, 
but, when taken at its full measure, 
is hardly less startling in its economic 
effect for the nation. It surely should 
act as a spur to greater thoughtfulness 
in the mode of living and to the seek- 
ing of some remedy to be applied 
even before reform can be inaugurated 
--_assuming that reform ever can be 
inaugurated for the people as a whole. 

The pang of the army candidate on 
being turned down differs with differ- 
ent men, Pride in our nation would 
lead us to say that every man feels it 
keenly, but actual evidence compels 
the admission that there are some 
whose sadness, to say the least, does 
not weigh them down. In insurance 


Rejections 
for Life 
Insurance 


Seventy-five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


February 8, 1918 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


The Daily Average of the Companyis 
Business during 1917 was: 

749 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

9,516 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 

$2,610,759 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 

$478,898.99 per day in Payments to 


Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 
$316,593.67 per day in Increase of 


Assets. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 


to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of | ~ 


War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


the discovery of inability almost in- 
variably carries a grievous shock. The 
worth of insurance suddenly becomes 
apparent as never before and there is 
desperate desire to get it by any means 


and at any cost. There’s one in ey- 
ery nine who can’t get it—this army 
of 100,000 each year—are greatly de- 
pressed, and happy is the agent if he 
nay be permitted to console them with 


the hope that they can try again, pro- _ 


vided they can improve their condition. 


One special difference between the 


army and insurance ig that for the 


army the call and the examination come — 
ata particular moment named by an- 


other; in insurance, the call is one of. 


conscience and common sense, and 
while it may not actually come until 


an agent has inspired it, it can come . 


al any time. 


In other words, the can: 


didate does not have to wait; he can, _ 


present himself when the spirit moves. 


And this brings out another inter- 
esting phase of the subject. A very 
large proportion of the 11 per cent. re- 
jected would not have been rejected 
had they presented themselves at an 
earlier date.. It is not always because 


of increased age; indeed, it is seldom — 


that. Instead, it is because of some 
ailment which has developed between 
the time the man might have applied 
and the time when he actually did ap- 
‘ply. Procrastination ig the cause of 
any ills, but none worse than this.— 
“Phoenix Mutual Field.” 


WM. TEMPLE EMMET DEAD 


Once Insurance Superintendent of New 
York State—Director of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 


William Temple Hmmet, a director 


iu the Metropolitan Life, and insurance 
Superintendent of New York State for 
two years, beginning in January, 1912, 
died this week. He was a member of 
the Public Service ‘Commission. 

Mr. Emmet was forty-nine years old; 
a graduate of Columbia, and was ad- 


mitted to the bar at Poughkeepsie in ~ 


1891/-His standing at the Bar was high, 
and he made an able superintendent. He 
had much to do with the revision of 
the standard policy; and came into of- 
fice about the time the compensation 
business started. He assisted in draw- 
ing up .the first compensation law in 
this State, and was also one of the first 
to see that a check should be placed 
on the expense of acquiring this busi- 
ness. 
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Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance 
(Continued from page 7) 


and permanent disability as long as the 
insured lives and is so disabled. 

13. Q. What benefits does it give to 
my beneficiary? 

A. In case of your death each $1,000 
of insurance will pay to the beneficiary 
$5.75 per month for 240 months, less 
any payments made to the insured for 
total and permanent disability. 

14. Q. Can I have the benefits paid 
in a lump sum? 

A. No; benefits can only be paid in 
240 monthly installments. 

15. Q. Does it pay for death or total 
and permanent disability from illness 
as well as injury?’ 

A. Yes. 

16. Q. Must the injury or illness be 
suffered while in the line of duty? 

A. No; insurance protection is not 
limited by any provision as to line of 
duty. This is in direct contrast to the 
rights as to compensation. (See ques- 


tions 3 and 4.) 


17. Q. Must the injury or illness be 
suffered while in the service? 

A. No; if you continue to pay pre- 
miums ‘you are protected, even though 
you may leave the service. 

18. Q. If payment of premium is not 
made on the exact day when it falls 
due will insurance lapse? 

A. No; it is subject to 31 days’ grace, 
during which time it will remain in full 
force and effect. 

19. Q. If insurance lapses, can I have 
it revived or reinstated? 

A. Yes; at any time within six 
months after lapse, on compliance with 
the terms and conditions as may be 
specified in the regulations of the Bu- 
reau. 


20. Q. If I leave the service, do I 


lose my insurance? 


A. No; you may carry insurance with 
the Government even though you leave 
the service, but in order to do so you 
must change to another form within 
five years after the close of the war. 


The Application 
21. Q. What must I do to become in- 


‘sured? 


A. Make written application, stating 
your name, military organization, date 
ef last entry into active service, age, 
the amount of insurance desired, and if 
you wish to name persons to whom you 
wish it paid in the event of death, give 
the name of such beneficiaries, using 
their given name. Example: Jane 
Elizabeth Smith, do not write it Mrs. 
John Smith, or Mrs. J. EH. Smith. 

22. Q. Will application blanks be fur- 


nished? 


A. Yes. They may be procured from 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Washington, D. C.; from your com- 
manding officer; or the insurance of- 
ficer of your organization. 

23. Q. Must I name a beneficiary? 

A.-You need not name a beneficiary. 
The law provides that where no bene- 


ficiary is named the insurance, in case 


of death, will be paid to those in the 
permitted class who would be entitled 
to your personal property should you 


_ die without making a will. 


24. Q. If I do not name a beneficiary 


_now may I do so later? 


A. Yes; at any time by written desig- 


-nation sent to the Bureau of War Risk 


Insurance, Washington, D. C. 


The Premium 

25. Q. What will it cost? 

A. See table of rates. 

26. Q. How much can I take? 

A. Any amount from $1,000 to $10,- 
000 (in multiples of $500). 

27. Q. For how long will the privi- 
lege of taking insurance last? 


A. For only 120 days after enlistment 
or entry into active service unless you 
were in the service on October 15, 1917, 
im which event you may apply at any 
time within 120 days from that date. 
The last day of which 120 days is Feb- 
yuary 12, 1918. 


28. Q. If I take less than $10,000, can 
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I increase it after my 120 days have 
expired? 

A. No; you can only apply within 
the 120 days and cannot increase your 
insurance after that time. Up to that 
time you may increase it to not more 
than $10,000. ; 

29. Q. If I take $10,000 or any other 
amount, can I drop part of it at any 
time? 

A. Yes. 

30. Q. How 
paid? 

A. By deduction from your pay, by 
deduction from any deposit with the 
Gevernment, or paid direct to the bu- 
reau by yourself or some one for you. 
To avoid lapse it is recommended that 
deduction from pay be authorized. 

31. Q. For how long must my pre- 
mium be paid in advance? 

A. You may pay monthly or for any 
longer period. 

32. Q. Will my ‘premium always be 
the same? 

A. No; it increases annually in ac- 
cordance with premium table (ques- 
tion 25, see last page) until you change 
to another form after the war, when 
the premium will depend upon the plan 
then chosen. 

The Plan of Insurance 

33. Q. What form of insurance is it”? 

A. Annual renewable term insurance 
for the period of the war. ‘Change to 
the usual forms of insurance on some 
other plan may be made within five 
years after the close of the war. 

34. Q. Can I carry my insurance af- 
ter the war? 

A. Yes, in its present form for a 
period of five years, but within such 
five years you must change it to an- 
other form which can be done without 
regard to your then physical condition. 
No medical examination will be re- 
quired for the change. 

35. Q. Will the permanent insurance 
after the war continue with the Gov- 
ernment? 

A. Yes. 

36. Q. How are the expenses of handl- 
ing the insurance paid? 

A. By the Government. 

37. Q. Will the cost to me be in- 
creased by the losses due to war? 

A. No. Any losses in excess of pre- 
miums received will be borne by the 
Government. 

38. Q, What form of insurance can I 
change to after the war? 

A. Usual forms, including ordinary 
life, 20-payment life, and endowment. 

39. Q. Has this insurance during the 
war a caSh value or loan value? 

A. No. 

40. Q. Will permanent forms of in- 
surance after the war have cash and 
loan values? 

Amy C8: 


can my premiums be 


Not Assignable 

41. Q. Can people to whom I owe 
money collect such debts out of my 
insurance? 

A. No. This insurance cannot be at- 
tached, assigned or otherwise taken by 
creditors. 

42. Q. Does the Government provide 
automatic insurance? 

A. Yes; for those who may be totally 
and permanently disabled or who may 
die without having applied before Feb- 
ruary 12, 1918, the Government has 
provided insurance in amount of $25 
per month payable to a wife, during 
her widowhood; child, or widowed 
mother. It should be borne in mind 
that this insurance is payable to a more 
restricted class and does not last be- 
yond February 12, 1918, and that on 
leaving the service the right to apply 
ceases. Automatic insurance should 
not therefore induce you to delay mak- 
ing application. 

On Leaving the Service 

43. Q. If while in the service I be- 
come insured, do I lose my insurance 
when I leave the service? 

A. No; you may carry the insurance 
even though you leave the service, but 
you must change it to another form 
within five years after the war. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


Semtsuat— 


E INSURANCE COMP. 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST -STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets sesceesrereees - $ 16,560,439.04 
Lia biitiegy Acne. sos 14,343, 626.28 
Capital and Surplus 2,216,812.76 
Dn Stip COMME LOT CO iitiscs vical s occolcresiee ela MODE CobaaaR Osmo ance SOc ap ACHCOCaCES 131,790,562.00 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization 19,612,616.08 
Toe pawmiemitsme okey HOlers, TEATl Yoecc«ceecse ne soicitcmitleissssietie ce ssisie eve 1,500,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


. THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
e , ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Largest Industrial Company West of The Alleghenies 


Also Issues All Standard Forms of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 
Organized 1888 


COMPARATIVE RECORD—SEVEN YEAR PERIODS 


Aasets  Iasurance in Force Income Policies Issued 
Dec. 31, a $ grt $ Pee 1889-1895 $ 1,085,087 265,931 
: " 1896-1902 3,930,883 638,659 
ea san ieanos? ‘1903-1909 11,312,912 839,426 
1916 11,943,640 104,989,362 1910-1916 22,070,340 1,426,752 


AGENTS WANTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OHIO, KEN- 
TUCKY, MICHIGAN, INDIANA, WEST VIRGINIA and WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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The Functions of a 
Grievance Committee 


PRIDDY ON PART-TIMERS 


Favors Minimum of. Ten Cases a Year 
to Show that Agent Is 
Legitimate 


President Priddy, of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, has out- 
iined the position of the association 
regarding part-timers and grievance 
committees of local association in a 
letter to a prominent member of a 
large and influential association of life 
underwriters. This man wrote to Mr. 
Priddy advising him that he had been 
appointed chairman of a grievance com- 
mittee; that his committee was going 
tc begin an active campaign to elimi- 
nate from the business all “pirates and 
sharks who travel under the assumed 
name of life insurance agents’; that 
kis committee had been called to agree 
upon a program and they wanted some 
suggestions from Mr. Priddy to pre- 
sent at that meeting. 

The letter printed below is his re- 
sponse to this appeal. During the past 
month he has received many letters of 
this general character and his letter is 
published in answer to such communi- 
cations. 


“I also know that campaigns of this 
general character should be taken up 
actively and vigorously by every local 
association,” said Mr. Priddy to The 
Eastern Underwriter. “Therefore, 
present for the consideration of the of- 
ficers of all local associations the sug- 
gestions made in this letter, and I shall 
be glad to make any further sugges- 
tions upon request.” 


The letter follows: 


I acknowledge receipt of your letter of Jan- 
uary 26th, and lam very glad to know that 
your Executive Committee has seen fit to ap- 
point a Grievance ‘Committee. You did not 
state the number of men who have been ap- 
pointed on this committee; 1 assume that the 
committee will have not less than five mem- 
bers, because if you people are going to un- 
dertake this work actively and vigorously, it 
is going to take a good deal of time to in- 
vestigate the various complaints and irreg- 
ularities. 

The elimination of all of that tremendous 
group, which can properly be described as “‘un- 
desirables,” is a matter to be determined 
largely by the managers and general agents 
of your city and State. They are the people 
who know, or should know, whether or not 
the persons who seek licenses are in fact 
going to become agents. It is a great tempta- 
tion for a general agent should a person ap- 
pear at his office and state that he is in a 
position to control a big policy, or a number 
of policies of life insurance. In many _ cases 
such persons apparently are in a position to 
control these lines, and if general agents, 
managers and company officers are not willing 
to “tote fair’? and do the honorable thing, the 
one with the other, such persons are in a 
position absolutely to control these lines. 


The most important work which confronts 
you in connection with this program is to 
have your general agents and managers arrive 
at a point where they will agree to do the 
square thing and to go on record as to what 
is and what is not an agent. Publicity is one 
of the best things to eliminate this evil. I 
mean by that to say, that if I—assuming that 
I were so inclined—could issue a license and 
accept a risk of a hundred thousand from the 
secretary of some prominent business man, 
with full confidence that my act would not be 
discovered by other insurance men, or by the 
insuring public, it would be a temptation which 
few of us could resist. But if when Mr. 
Secretary approaches me with*such a proposi- 
tion I knew that the fact that he had a li- 
cense for my company would become known 
among my fellows and the public, I would be 
very slow to issue that license. 

As you know, Connecticut, New Hampshire 
and other States have for years printed a list 
of all life licenses granted by the State, and 
I have no doubt that if your Executive Com- 
mittee will take this matter up with your 
insurance commissioner he will be vlad to pub- 
lish a similar list. I know of nothing that 
will do more to eliminate from the business 
persons who should be eliminated than the 
publication of such a list. There are many 
localities in which this has been proven. If 
your insurance department will not at once 
publish such a list, you people secure from 
the department a list of all licenses issued 
in that State for 1917, and then your com- 
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mittee can from this list arrange them by 
companies alphabetically, and, in addition, ar- 
range the whole list alphabetically, and you 
publish it in booklet form and distribute it 
among your members and ask them to look 
it over carefully and wherever there is any 
question in their minds, make a_careful in- 
vestigation as to the REAL BUSINESS of all 
doubtful cases and then you will be prepared 
to make some definite recommendations to all 
the companies involved. I know from experi- 
ence that if your association will present such 
facts as will be disclosed by the publication 
of such a list, and ask the several companies, 
or general agents thereof, to cancel these li- 
censes a very large majority of them will be 
canceled at once. With the cancelation of 
such licenses the insurance department should 
be requested not to grant a license to these 
persons without first giving your organization 
an opportunity to file a statement with the 
department to prove that such persons should 
not be licensed. Many times every week our 
association does just this very thing, and when 
the department notifies us that an application 
has been made we generally take it up with 
the company or manager which requested the 
license and have the request withdrawn. If 
you will make it plain to your State Insur- 
ance Department, and the life companies do- 
ing business in your State, that you intend 
to eliminate from the business persons who 
should not be permitted to secure commissions 
on life insurance, because they do not in 
fact RENDER A SERVICE to the insuring 
public, you will find that they will very quickly 
respond to your request. 


You ask that I furnish you with a copy of 
the latest law in New York State regarding 
renewal of licenses. Under the law of this 
State every agent who wishes a license to sell 
life insurance must make an application on 
a form provided by the State, copy of which 
is hereto attached. Renewal licenses are is- 
sued at the request of the companies on a form 
provided by the State. The ‘National Associa- 
tion is recommending, and these recommenda- 
tions have in many cases been adopted, that 
a renewal license shall not be issued for an 
agent who does not pay for at least ten cases 
of errance during the preceding CALENDAR 
YEAR. 


In your letter you speak of “fiscal year.”’ 
The fiscal year of most companies is the 
calendar year, and insurance departments also 
deal with calendar years. You state that it 
has been suggested that before a renewal li- 
cense is issued agents should be required to 
pay a thousand dollars in new premiums. This 
might be all right for your larger cities, but 
it is not practicable in rural communities 
where there are “part-time” agents, and there 
always will be part-time agents in the coun- 
try. I use the term “part-time” agents ad- 
visedly. I do not mean the ‘‘one case agent,” 
or the fellow who seeks a license to nego- 
tiate insurance on his own life and one or two 
of his friends. I mean a person who “holds 
himself out to be an agent” and is known in 
the community as a life insurance agent, and 
who writes a reasonable amount of business 
every year. 

I think that, unless there are extenuating 
circumstances, all persons who hold a license 
should be required to pay for at least one 
case each ‘month, and assuming that he is 
on a vacation July and August, he would be 


expected to pay for ten cases in each calen- 
dar year. If he is not worthy to retain his 
license in one company, no other company 
should be willing to issue him a license to 
operate in the same territory. I believe that 


‘there are entirely too many ‘part-time’ agents. 


I think for many managers and general agents 
are entirely too careless in the appointment 
of agents. They visit small towns and ap- 
point almost any person who is willing to 
accept of them five to ten dollars worth of 
literature and then they proceed to write sev- 
eral cases for these new agents and give them 
all the commission, and the agent never writes 
any more business until he is again visited 
by the general agent or someone representing 
him. So long as the country is filled with 
these ‘‘so-called” part-time agents, just so 
long will managers, general agents and com- 


panies find it difficult, if not impossible, ta 
have such territory covered by REAL 
AGENTS. An agent would be foolish to go 


to such a community and work up a line of 
business only to have his prospect tell him 
that he is now convinced that he should carry 
life insurance, but his friend the postmaster, 
or a local lawyer, or a bank cashier is an 
agent, and being a fellow townsman he must 
patronize him. If such persons were not 
authorized to negotiate contracts of insurance 
this territory would be covered at stated per- 
iods by real life insurance men and these men 
would sell the insurance. So long as the rural 
communities are flooded with those “make be- 
lieve agents’’ just so long will the people who 
live in such communities go uninsured, be- 
cause these ‘‘make believe agents” have not 
the ability to sell insurance and other agents 
are unwilling to ‘‘work up the business’ for 
them. 


In connection with this matter of accepting 
business from persons who are not in fact 
agents, the managers and general agents in 
some localities have agreed among themselves 
that they will not accept business from such 
persons, and that wpon conviction before the 
Executive Committee of their association they 
will agree to forfeit to the treasury of the 
association the entire commission received on 


such a case, plus a fine of fifty dollars. This 
has proven effective and I recommend the 
scheme, 


I hope that your association will at once 
take a definite, positive stand with reference 
to these matters and will prosecute them vig- 
orously every day in the year. 


HEADS LIQUIDATION BUREAU 

Clarence ‘C. Fowler, of Westchester 
County, thas been appointed chief of 
the liquidation bureau in the New York 
State Insurance Department, to succeed 
M. J. Wright, resigned. 


GOULDEN & MILLAR’S YEAR 


In 1917 the Goulden & Millar gener- 
al agency of the Connecticut General 
did a business of $7,905,000, an increase 
of 56.8 per cent. over last year. 


This office has no agents. 
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On paid-for insurance basis and with bonds valued at par only (market 
value $409,882 above par) the 67th report shows: 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE ............$212,037,400.00 
A good company for the policyholder and the agent 
EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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Travelers’ Health-Accident Group 
(Continued from page 4) 

I: is absolutely essential for the ‘Com- 

pany to know: 

(1) The number of employes in vari- 
ous occupational groups, such as ma- 
chinists, common laborers, clerks, etc. 

(2) Average age and number of male 
employes, and average age and number 
or female employes. 

(3) Schedule of employes by age 
groups: ; 

(a) Age 16—50 ine. 


(b) 3 16 Sl oom 
(C) gee Obes 
(d) “ 61—65 “* 


(4) The percentage of employes rep- 
resented by each nationality. 

(5) Number of employes wholly or 
partly of African descent. 

State definitely whether rate is de- 
sired for “Plan A,” “Plan B” or “Plan 
C,”’ and the amount of weekly indem- 
nity per individual employe desired, 
also complete information as to pre- 
mium payments, i. e., whether (1) all 
the premium is to be paid by the em- 
ployer, or (2) all by the employes, or 
(3) part by each—and the. proportion 
each is to pay. 

Rate quotations for Plan A will be 
made upon the basis of an annual pre- 
mium in advance, and for Plan B and 
Plan C upon the basis of monthly pre- 
mium payments. 

Floaters 

Employers will benefit by having the 
ccntract written to cover only employes 
who have been in ‘service for three or 
six months, or a longer period of time. 
Such waiting period will automatically 
exclude the class of employes known 
as “floaters.” 


Benefit Association 
In case a beneficial association is in 
operation in the plant, the Company 
should be given all statistical informa- 
tion obtainable in regard to it, together 
with a copy of its by-laws. 


Commissions 

Hereafter, until further notice, sol- 
iciting agents will be allowed a com- 
mission of 15 per cent. on the pre- 
miums reported and paid under each 
group accident and health contract 
while such agents are fully accredited 
with the risk by the Company. 
Broad Field for Group Accident and 

~- Health Insurance 

This new program is presented with 
the conviction that there is a big field 
for the sale of group accident and 
health insurance to employers carrying 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Compensation insurance gives ampl2 
protection to the workman for accidents 
occurring during work hours, but there 
is a large and constantly increasing 
demand now imperfectly supplied by 
industrial accident and health contracts 
—for protection to workmen for tempo- 
rary disabilities the result of sickness 
or injuries occurring outside of em- 
ployment. There are beyond doubt 
thousands of prosperous employers 
throughout the country now carrying 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
who would be glad to meet the com- 
paratively small cost of group accident 
and health insurance if intelligently in- 
formed of this method of completing 
the protection of their employes. The 
Company alone has over 75,000 com- 
pensation risks on its books. 


Occupational Accidents—Accidental 
Death—Dismemberment 

While the above plans do not cover 
occupational accidents nor include ac- 
cidental death nor dismemberment 
benefits, in cases where such additional 
coverage is desired, a rate will be 
quoted on request. It should be under- 
stood, however, that one of the three 
standard forms described above should 
be recommended—and used—as_ the 
most satisfactory form of protection in 
the great majority of cases, and that 
no special plan is to be requested un- 
less the requirements of the particular 
case require other than one of the 
standard forms. 
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Premature Peace 


Talk Seditious 


LUNGER ON PROBLEMS OF U. 8. 


Short-sighted Policy Regarding Rail- 
toads and Coal—Wants Immigra- 
tion Restricted 


John B. Lunger, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, de- 
livered a timely and important address 
on the lessons of the war and the chief 
problems thereafter before the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce this week. 
Right at the start Mr. Lunger said that 
unfounded prediction of early peace 
borders on sedition. Its influence is to 
relax effort, to lessen sacrifice and to 
weaken our sense of responsibilities 
which we have assumed. 

Must Conquer the Enemy 

The after-war problem of first im- 
portance is keeping the peace of the 
world. As a preliminary to the solu- 
tion of this problem “we must conquer 
the mighty outlaw and the desperadoes 
under him who are now ravishing 
Europe and threatening the whol: 
world. Any peace based on expediency 
or entered into as a compromise will 
only be followed by silent preparation 
and patient waiting on the part of Ger- 
many for the opportunity to strike a 
new blow—and at a time when the 
ecuntries now acting in concert may be 
unable to join forces. The war must 
be fought to a decisive military vic- 
tery now. There should be no tempor- 
izing in the twentieth century with a 
government that has reverted to the 
usages of barbarians.” 

Favors Compulsory Service 


Mr. Lunger is an ardent believer in: 


preparedness, advocating compulsary 
service after the Swiss system, “not 
sclely on the ground of military neces- 
sity, but for its benefit to our young 
men physically and morally, including 
under the latter heading the disciplin2z 
c{ organization.” 


During the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Lunger discussed the questions of 
shipping, the railroads, the coal sup- 
ply and other problems. He discussed 
our shortsightedness and folly regard- 
ing shipping and the humiliation of 
transporting the bulk of our troops and 
munitions in vessels captured from the 
Germans, or in English bottoms, “while 
we are feverishly engaged in the con- 
struction of shipyards and ships at 
enormous expense. One half, yes, one 
quarter of the amount which is now 
being spent, if distributed over a pe- 
riod of twenty years, would have given 
us a merchant marine which would be 
of inestimable value at this time. An 
important after-war problem will be 
solved if the Government will con- 
tinue its support of shipbuilders and 
Shipowners until we have a self-sup- 
porting merchant marine commensurate 
with our needs.” 


The Railroads 


In discussing the railroads Mr. Lung- 
er gaid, in part: 

I think all intelligent men are in agreement 
that if the railroads had been allowed to in- 
crease their rates sufficiently to meet the in- 
creasing cost of labor and equipment; had not 
Ss trammeled by the anti-pooling law, and 
ad not been embarrassed by _ conflicting 
Priority orders and the many vexatious rules 
of the States and of the National Government, 
they could undoubtedly have met efficiently 
every demand upon them. The breakdown of 
the railroads under war conditions emphasizes 
so emphatically what they have had to en- 
dure that it is safe to assert that the old 
Situation can never come back, and that when 
the railroads are returned to their owners it 
must be under very different conditions. Full 
publicity should be required of the railroads 
regarding their transactions; the issuance of 
new securities should be subject to proper re- 
straint, but the Sherman Act should be abro- 
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gated in so far as it restricts railroads, and 
the Government should permit them to pool 
their traffic where it will serve the interests 
of the public, and do other things which will 
lead to economies of operation. Above all, 
they should be granted elasticity as to rates. 


Mr. Lunger’s views of the coal short- 
age, in part, follow: 


England had tried the experiment of price 
fixing and failed, and we should have prof- 
ited by her experience. The thought that any- 
one may make excessive profits out of war 
conditions is abhorrent to all; but in practice 
it is better to let the law of supply and de- 
mand regulate both distribution and_ price, 
checking extravagant profits by taxation. Eco- 
nomic laws cannot be violated with impunity. 


Immigration 


Mr. Lunger summed up, in part as 
follows: 


One more after-war problem about which I 
wish to speak is that of immigration. I know 
that those amongst you who find it difficult to 
obtain labor will at first be antagonistic to 
any thought of restricting immigration. And 
yet I believe it is absolutely necessary to 
restrict immigration even more than by the 
Act of 1917 if we wish to make this country 
safe for ourselves and for our children. 


Next to Lord Bryce as a student of our 
country I would rate de Tocqueville, a French 
philosopher who came to this country in 1830. 
In his book on Democracy in America he 
points out that “the dangers which beset the 
American Nation do not originate in diver- 
sity of interests and opinions, but in the va- 
rious characters and passions of the Ameri- 
can.” To give us a name he refers to us as 
Anglo-Americans. I take it that he meant by 
this that, although there were peoples of other 
countries amongst us, we were chiefly of the 
English, ot more properly speaking, British 
stock. If he had used the expression Anglo- 
Saxon Americans—the people of the North—I 
think it would have been better as that would 
fairly characterize the then population of the 
United States. 


Since 1870 the tide of immigration has been 
strong, and it is estimated that now fully 41 
per cent. of our adult males over the age of 
20 are foreign born, or native born of foreign 
parents. In the years immediately preceding 
the war the immigrants arriving in this coun- 
try numbered over one million annually, They 
were not the “people of the North” but the 
driftwood of Eastern and Southern Europe. A 
refractory kind of material to subject to the 
refining influences of the melting pot. 

The greater part of these people have not 
come here, as did the original immigrants, in 
an adventurous spirit, or for the free ex- 
pression of religious views, but as a mere 
matter of gain, and to get away from auto- 
cratic rule. They are a people of many races 
and diverse faiths. Having lived under attoc- 
racy, and under conditions which ground them 
to the earth, they have become embittered, 
furnishing fruitful soil fer radical doctrines, 
socialistic or anarchistic. They arrive amongst 
us with their hearts full of bitterness and 
passion, utterly ignorant of our beliefs, the 
meaning of equal rights and the freedom 
which we enjoy under our Constitution. Toa 
frequently they settle down in our large cities. 
where the conditions of life are hard for the 
newcomer, especially for those who are un- 
skilled and unable to speak our language. 
They are apt to live in districts by them- 
selves, to read their own language papers, to 
live apart in old world ways and—not know- 
ing any better—to discuss public questions as 
though they were in their old homes. The 
undesirables amongst them we should keep 
out; or if from necessity we allow them to 
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come in we should see to it that that most 
valuable possession of the citizen, the fran- 
chise, is not extended to them: for it is thig 
class that is doing more harm than any 
other body to undermine our national institu- 
tions and our principles. Having found lib- 
erty they demand license. These aliens are 
exciting the minds of the conservative. They 
are stirring up passion and prejudice and in- 
viting strife. 

Some are desirable, perhaps not as many as 
we should like, and their children as they 
pass through our public schools—which after 
all are the great melting pots—become useful 
men and women. Recently I had occasion 
to address an audience of several hundred, 
composed almost entirely of the children of 
immigrants, on the subject of War Thrift and 
War Savings. I was delighted when I found 
that the young men and women had sold 
bonds for over $100,000 and were preparing to 
take part in every drive that the Govern- 
ment inaugurated. I could not ask for a 
more patriotic or appreciative audience. 


How deeply we must all regret that our gov- 
erning bodies did not foresee this tide of 
immigration and its effect on our national 
thought, and that they failed to attach to our 
franchise as a precaution a more stringent 
qualification than that of five years’ residence. 
The further restriction of immigration, meth- 
ods of educating in Americanism those who 
are admitted, and a new value to our fran- 
chise will constitute, after the war, a trinity 
of problems for the one end—the betterment 
of our people. 


I know you will urge the need of cheap 
labor, but let me remind you that this coun- 
try was once nearly torn asunder by the 
question of cheap labor and that if the million 
fine young men of the North and South that 
were killed in that struggle had been priv- 
ileged to live we should today have not lesg 
than ten million more of the old native stock 
in this country—and, God knows, we need them 
to offset the evil effects of unrestricted im- 
migration. I have no patience with the claim 
that the Civil War was a great blessing to 
the United States. * * * 


A Better and Safer Country 


Political parties are necessary for the per- 
petuation of our institutions. If there were 
no division of opinion or on questions of prin- 
ciple we might fall to the level of some of 
the republics to the south, where power is 
transferred from one person to another in a 
close autocratic group, and an election can be 
held only in the form of a revolution. 

But our political parties should be compelled 
by the force of our franchise to nominate for 
office, not the man who appeals the strongest 
to the passions or prejudices of the peonle, or 
the man who tries to curry favor with the 
people by gifts at the \public’s expense, but 
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still available for 
development by the 
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men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 


an opening for real workers. 
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the man who will serve his constituents with 
honor and credit under the guiding 
the Constitution. 

The great need of this country, at the close 


Spirit of 


of this war, will be to elect to office c ympetent 
patriotic, intelligent men to grapple with the 
Nation’s problems. Men without fear and who 
will not be influenced by favor, They need 
not be representative of party or faction—thev 


can be men of experience and representative 
of the highest ideals of the Republic, 

vAfter this war let us ba little less in- 
sistent on party politics, a little keen 
for material success, a little more respectful 
of thrift, and very, very considerate of the 
welfare of our Nation and its futur 


GETS $3,508 BONUS 

Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 1. 4+Sanford G 
Greenman, for past twenty-one 
superintendent of the Lockport 
of the Metropolitan Insuranc¢ Company 
of New York City, recently resigned 
that position and he received from the 
New York office a check for $3,508 in 
the way of a bonus and in appreciation. 
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1917 Lapse Ratio 5.49 
1,105,793.15 


Income Exceeded Disbursements. .$1,630,522.28 
Gain of Insurance in Force...... 
Insurance Issued ... 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1917........-..0+0s0000 $66, 184,033.66 


7,030,000.16 
11,373,968.46 


WE LEAD THE WORLD IN OUR HOME STATE IN OLD LINE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


We have a general agency to offer in a splendid state to an underwriter of experience. 


Write Home Office, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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PHASES OF FIRE INSURANCE 

Managing underwriters of fire insur- 
ance companies do not often publicly 
offer frank views on internal phases 
of their own business, but when they 
indulge in such a pastime those who 
lend an ear gain much. Frank Lock, 
United States manager of the ‘Atlas, a 
man unafraid, is one of the few real 
philosophers in downtown New York. 
He has spoken his mind on rates, com- 
missions, survival chances of small 
companies and re-insurance, treating 
these and other live topics in a re- 
freshing way, disdaining not even the 
role of a prophet. Considerable space 
in this issue is devoted to Mr. Lock’s 
address (which was read on the Pacific 
Coast), as it is wise to go down to the 
basement once in a while and see how 
the furnace is going. 

What does he say? The first point 
registered—his surprise that such a 
snall business as fire insurance should 
create so much pother—is not a novelty 
to those who watch public opinion ebb 
and flow. The New York public has 
spilled twice as much fury over theatri- 
ca’ ticket speculators as over the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. or the Chicago packers. 
The people like to punch a head; they 
den’t care anything about the size of 
the man they hit. 

Regarding rates, Mr. Lock doubts 
that any of the systems under consid- 
eration are perfect, 
agree with him. Certainly there is a 
great deal of hard thinking about the 
loss records of the fire insurance com- 
panies in the almost two dozen States 
where the Dean Schedule has been 
operative for ‘years. The fire insur- 
ance business does not show a satis- 
factory profit. Was there ever such 
complicated machinery in the world of 
American business which produced 
such poor results? The rating system 
finally adopted for all of America must 
be logical, understandable, applicable 
and profitable. Not so easy aS it rolls 
off the tongue. 

Mr. Lock bravely tackled the large- 
small company question, reaching the 
conclusion that the ‘business is gravi- 
tating increasingly to the large com- 
panies, in which he agrees with Henry 
Evans and numerous others. Figures 


and many will . 
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seem to be on their side. Artificial 
restraints or restrictions on the larger 
companies to check their growth, the 
Atlas manager and philosopher regards 
as unjustifiable and outside the realm 
of sound business economics. He be- 
lieves that the small company may, in 
proportion to its liabilities, be the 
equal of a large company in a conflag- 
ration “if it measures its underwriting 
with corresponding prudence.” 

And speaking of conflagrations, 
Lock is not encouraging. . He sees 
conflagration loss possibility of $500,- 
000,000.” The only protection against 
this catastrophe is the maintenance of 
reserves to the extreme limit. He is 
optimistic about the investment pos- 
sibilities of capital for purely re-insur- 
ance companies. Here is a great field 
to be developed. 

Agents reading Mr. Lock’s paper will 
naturally turn to the question of ex- 
penses and acquisition cost. There is 
nothing therein to feel distressed about. 
Mr. Lock believes that the business 
cannot be conducted at a lower ratio 
of expense. However, he favors a 
change in the present system of com- 
pensation: which he thinks favors the 
reckless and the man of low principle. 
Contingent profit-sharing. appeals to 
him. 

Considerable diplomacy is used’ in 
handling the future relations between 
companies and agents. He would. not 
be surprised if there were greater con- 
centration which would bring about a 
higher standard of qualification nor if 
the acquisition cost went down, but he 
does not think that would necessarily be 
a bad thing for the producer, because 
the capable.agents and brokers would 
have a larger net income. He polishes 
off this situation with an epigram: If 
good companies would see that they 
are represented by good agents and 
good agents saw that they were repre- 
sented only by good ‘companies the 
situation could take care of itself. But, 
alas, would it? What are’ the “bad” 
agents and the “bad” companies going 
to say about it? We doubt if,they will 
fall in with Mr. Lock’s optimism, shut 
their desks and retire. 

There are a great many other lights 
thrown by Mr. Lock on phases of 
modern fire underwriting, and most of 
it will be read with assent by other 
managing underwriters. 


Mr. 
oa 


BIG MEETING NEXT WEEK 


Prominent Men to Address New Jer- 
sey Agents on February 
Fourteen 


Every indication points to a very 
large attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Association on 
February 14. The speakers at the 
banquet will be E. S. Lott, president 
of the United States Casualty Co., and 
rE. M. Allen, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

In the afternoon the speakers will be 

Insurance Commissioner ‘Smith, Fred- 
erick Day, assistant manager of the 
Royal Insurance Company, and ©. & 
S. Miller, field secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
ever held and one of the most im- 
portant. 
It will probably bbe the largest meet- 
ing the New Jersey Association has 
ever held. This association is one of 
the most active, 


‘General 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


R. N. M. M. PEARCE 


R. N. M. M. Pearce, of Frank B. 
Hall & Co., Inc.. and a director of the 
American Merchant Marine Insurance 
Company, who recently. returned to 
New York after a business trip to the 
Orient, has had an insurance experi- 
ence which is unique. Mr. Pearce has 
visited more than a score of countries 
representing varied insurance interests. 
Starting in 1901, Mr. Pearce since then 
has been connected with the Commer- 
cial Union, China Mutual, Equitable, 
Accident of Perth, British 
Dominions, Volga, of Russia; of which 
he was the active secretary in London, 
subsequently becoming deputy under- 
writer in London of the Lloyd de 
France; English & Foreign, and Cen- 
tral, of Holland. Mr. Pearce was also 
with Edye & Co., ship and marine in- 
surance brokers, members of the Bal- 
tic Exchange in London, for which 
company he made his first visit to the 
United States in 1916. It is his first- 
hand knowledge of world ports and of 
marine markets in addition to his ex- 


A. T. KIRK 


A. T. Kirk, of Denver, was the leader 
of the entire field force of the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines for the 
year 1917. His record for the year 
showed a total of $735,000 of issued 
business. Mr. Kirk has. gradually 
worked up to his present position. He 
was third man of the Bankers Life 
field force, second man in 1916 and 
then first in 1917. For many years he 
has been an insurance writer, always 
a consistently successful salesman. 
Mr. Kirk is president of the Hundred 
Thousand Dollar Club of the Bankers 
Life for 1918 and was a member of 
the Gold Medal Club of the Company 
for every month of the year ms ex- 
cept one. 


tensive foreign connectiaae that nae 
given Mr. Pearce his hold on marine 
insurance. On his return to New York 
in April, 1917, Mr. Pearce joined Frank 
B.: Hall & Co., Inc., and became a 
director of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Insurance Co. in October, 1917. 


RESULTS FOR THE EVANS’ COMPANIES 


The results for 1917 of the Continental, 


Eagle, follows: 


‘Fidelity-Phenix and American 


The Continental 


RB Net prettiiumis 
Losses incurred 
Adjustment expenses 
Taxes—National, ‘State, municipal 
Fire dept., 
*General expenses 


Trading surplus 


Underwriting profit 


Pee baw e bb deter eteeceteres 
i ae ie ee ie) 


fire patrol and underwriter boards.... 


Increase in unearned premiums ee eeeee 


ie ie) 


*Y%~ of 1% for investment expenses not deducted. 
Fidelity-Phenix 


Net premiums 
Losses incurred 
Adjustment expenses 
Taxes—National, State, municipal 
Fire dept., 
*General expenses 


Trading surplus 
Increase in unearned premiums 


Underwriting loss 


fire patrol and underwriter boards.... 


*¥g of 1% for investment expenses not deducted. 


American Eagle Fire 


Net premiums 
Losses incurred 
Adjustment expenses 
Taxes—National, State, municipal ... 
Fire dept., 
*General expenses 


Trading surplus 


Increase in unearned premiums....... 


Underwriting loss 


fire patrol and underwriter boards.... 


i ir) 


Pore eiaferasolete etesevala etatclateand deaenceed $11,530,992 
Seas ae case $5,096,365 (44.20) 
ee Wiereletaials 138,557 ( 1.20) 
Bodeneode 313,881 ( 2.72) 
159,556 (1.38) 
Sonora tou 3,816,802 (33.10) 9,525,161 
love paialastatscatsLeleiafelailelayetea (17.40) 2,005,831 
SHS Oh or padarouaded sotoanencr 1,492,659 
eiobalatale felts civlals otels/eialeleies ( 4.45) 513,172 
Saceperetenelofarsielavess (eletsr=tsvalaverstcretetereis tote $9,592,250 
sloteteiefa as $4,322,412 (45.06) 
seasons 112,834 = (_: 1.18) 
Boohesonee 234,066 (2.44) 
146,109 ~~ (1.52) 
ainleisiate aye i 8,105,150 
efeie te aecveteienstete icLateietsie es 1,487,100 
1,518,816 
Pit plelsteieisieaisia't sisiealciette 31,716 
Soho drnodnces uDbomlonvacoosnocn $525,860 
195,233 (37.13) 
4,181 (__.80) 
12;915. ( 2.46) 
7,958 A@ 151) 
ABO ONT Ta 186,587. (35.48) 406,874 
sjo.o ateteetesaieittets iste oin(acares (22.62) 118,986 
al obs etaipreinterssatais-a¥erriajafalee'siainia's fare abate 146,360 
oes sien n ele eae ne nn ee ees ( 5.21) 27,374 


*¥g of 1% for investment expenses not deducted. 
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Decision in Canal 
Boat Loss Case 


AF TER 


DAMAGE EXPLOSION 


Proximate Cause of Explosion Damage 
was Fire, Says Appellate 
Division 


The February issue of the Insurance 
Taw Journal will contain the test case 
cf Bird vs. St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company, submitted on an 


agreed statement of facts to the Ap- 
pellate Division. 


On the night of July 30, 1916, a fire 
broke out in the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
read Company’s freight yards, under 
some freight cars loaded with muni- 
tions of war. An explosion ensued 
which caused another fire in the yard, 
which resulted in another and terrific 
explosion of a large quantity of dyna- 
mite and other explosives stored in the 
yard, causing a concussion of the air, 
which in turn damaged the plaintiff's 
eanal boat, lying about 1,000 feet dis- 
tant, to the extent of $675. No fire 
reached the boat. 
sured by the defendant against the ad- 
ventures and perils of ‘the sounds, har- 
bors, bays, rivers, canals and fires. 
This action 'was brought to recover on 
the policy and was submitted to the 
Court on an agreed statement of facts. 
The policy contained no exception of 
liability for damages caused by the ex- 
piosion. 

The Court held that even if a policy 
contains the usual exemptions from 
loss for damage by explosion of any 
kind, unless fire ensues, and in that 
event for damage by fire only, if the 
explosion was an incident to a fire in- 
sured against, the insurer is liable for 
all the loss; both that caused by the 
fire and the explosion, and that the 
rule as to proximate causes as applied 
in insurance cases is the same as in 
cther branches-of the law. 


The Court further held in an insur- 
‘ance contract, as in all others, the test 
is the intent of the parties as dis- 
closed by the terms of the pclicy and 
where a fire policy on a canal boat 
contained no clause exefpting insurer 
from liability for loss by explosion, it 
should be construed against the in- 
surer, which was liable for loss by 
explosion caused by a fire on the 
premises of another. 

Further, where a fire on distant prem- 
ises caused a slight explosion which 
caued another fire, which caused a 
terrific explosion of dynamite, damag- 
ing by concussion plaintiff's canal boat, 
which was insured against fire, the 
“proximate cause” of the damage was 
the fire. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


The boat was in-’ 
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Three Income Tax 
Questions Answered 


QUERY ABOUT A TIMBER FIRE 


No Deduction for Crops which Burn -or 
Are Destroyed Before Being 
Sold 


Three questions and answers in the 
Treasury Department’s ‘‘Primer”’ about 
the income tax that are of more than 
ordinary interest to agents of insur- 
ance companies, doing a general busi- 
ness, follow: 

87. | own a tract of timber which 
was partially destroyed by fire during 


1917. Is this loss allowable as a de- 
duction? 


The actual amount of capital invest- 
ed in standing timber, if acquired on or 
after March 1, 1913, and later destroyed 
by fire, may be claimed as a deduction 


if not reimbursed by insurance or other- 
wise. If the timber was acquired prior 


to March 1, 1913, its fair market price | 
or value as of that date may be claim- | 


ed. To illustrate the method to be 
employed in computing the amount of 
loss allowable as a deduction, the fol- 
towing is submitted: A tract of land 
was acquired prior to March 1, 1913, 
and the estimated amount of timber 
standing on that tract on that date 
was 1,000,000 feet, board measure, the 
fair market price or value per 1,000 
feet established by the current prices 
prevailing in the locality of the tract 
in question as of March 1, 1913, being 
$4. During the year 1917, 400.000 feet 
of this timber was destroyed by fire. 
Iu this case $1,600 is the amount which 
may be claimed as a deduction. 

88. If cattle or other live stock are 
produced on a farm which | own or 
operate, and are then lost through 
disease, may | claim their value at 
the time of death as an allowable de- 
duction? 

No. If the stock which died was 
purchased and the cost has not been 
claimed in a previous return as a de- 
duction, that cost may be claimed as a 
deduction in your return rendered for 
the year during which the loss occurred. 


89. If a crop which is ready to be 
harvested, but has not been gathered, 
or a crop which has been harvested, 
but has not been sold, is destroyed by 
storm, flood, or fire, can the value of 
that crop be claimed as a deduction? 

No. It is understood, of course, that 
the actual cost of producing or ‘har- 
vesting a crop which has been so de- 
stroyed may be claimed as a deduc- 
tion under the head of “Business ex- 
pense.” 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


OTHO E, LANE 
President 


BARNARD M. CULVER . 


WILLIAM L. STEELE - 
F Vice-Presidents « 


CHAS. A. LUNG 


WILBUR C. SMITH 
Secretaries 


“Agents Everywhere’’ 


123 


FIRE 

TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 
RENTS 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
EXPLOSION 

FULL WAR COVER 
LEASEHOLD 


Use and Occupancy, Profits, 
Commissions — All Form 


William Street, NEW YORK 
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FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 


The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Statement January 1, 1917 


Cash Capital 

Assets i 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders 


$1,000,000.00 
2,748,832.19 
1,039,977.81 
1,708,854.38 


AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Providence, R. I. of New York, N. Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Portsmouth, N. H. of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Albany, N. Y. 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FRANKLIN FIRE CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN 


Organized 1825 of Philadelphia, Pa. of New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 
154 MONTAGUE STREET 


NORWICH UNION COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Norwich, England of Albany, N. Y. 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


K 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


of London, England 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 


of Portsmouth, N. H. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


Assets .......... $641,341.77 Assets ......... $357,318.58 
Reserve .......... 230,513.29 Reserve .......-- 54,256.92 
Capitaliecnto.c'c' 300,000.00 Capital” .Ns re 200,000.00 
Surplus 63,479.83 Surplus ......... 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


S. R. Weed in Harness 
Until the End 


AT WORK ON 


FUELLESS DAY 


A Tribute to His ‘Remarkable Knowl. 
edge of Insurance Paid by 
E. R. Kennedy 


Samuel R. Weed, of Weed & Ken- 


redy, died suddenly on Monday morn- 
ing after a long and distinguished 
career in the insurance’ business. He 
had been at his office every day; in 
fact, was there on Mionday of last 
week despite the fact that nearly ev- 
ery insurance office in New York City 
was closed. On Sunday night he en- 
tertained at dinner a doctor and his 
wife, who were neighbors, and this 
dcector attended him at the last. 
Tribute from E. R. Kennedy 

EH. R. Kennedy, who was the lifelong 
business associate of Mr. Weed, said 
this week: ‘Mr. Weed was a news- 
paper reporter in the West, and when 
Mr. Lincoln was nominated he repre- 
sented a /St. Louis paper. 

“On the night of Mr. Lincoln’s elec- 
ticn to the presidency, Mr. Weed was 
one ‘of the first to congratulate him. 
As a newspaper man in the West he 
had a great many similarly interesting 
experiences and he always retained his 
lcve for writing. He was the author 
of a great many articles upon insur- 
ance and read numerous papers on the 
subject: 

“The first insurance experience of Mr. 
Weed was in St. Louis. The Hast had 
more attractions for him than the 
West, and he came to New York. We 
went into partnership forty-two years 
ago. I was a little more than a boy 
at the time. For a year or so the 
office was known as S. R. Weed & 
Company and then became Weed & 
Kennedy. First we were brokers, then 
we soon got the representation of 
seme. companies which Mr. Weed had 
represented in ‘St. Louis; later we be- 
came underwriters as well as brokers. 

Remarkable Memory 

“Mr. Weed had a memory that was 
simply prodigious and he had a per- 
fectly marvelous grasp of the history, 
the statistics, the, theory and the de- 
velopment of fire insurance. JI doubt 
if there were another man in the coun- 
try who was so well posted on the sub- 
ject. He continued his interest in fire 
insurance as a student up to the day 
of his death. It is difficult to put one’s 
finger upon any one phase of distin- 
guished service that Mr. Weed ren- 
dered the insurance business, but if I 
were to pick out one thing above an- 
other, it would be his work as -ckair- 
man of the Committee on Losses and 
Adjustments of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This won wide- 
spread recognition and praise from un- 
derwriters.” 

* * * 

Sharp With Newman & McBain 

John Sharp, who has ‘been under- 
writer for the Wallace Reid Agency for 
several years, is now underwriter for 
Newman & McBain. 

* * * 
M. P. Parks Makés Change 

M. Phillips Parks, for several years 
with the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, and for a long period in charge 
of the schedule department of the New 
York office of John C. Paige & Co., is 
now handling the schedules of the Jos. 
D. Bookstaver office. 

* * * 
Firms Consolidate 

Hall-Tietenberg Company has con- 
solidated with Morse & Jackson ‘Com- 
pany, Inc. The new firm will be Hall- 
Morse Company, Inc., with offices at 
46 Maiden Lane. 
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B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


TOFTE SUCCEEDS SUGDEN 


Well Known Underwriter of Kenzel 
Agency Is Made Secretary—Former- 
ly with Fred S. James & Co. 


P. M. Tofte, Jr., for the past six 
years underwriter of the William H. 
Kenzel Agency, has been made secre- 
tary of the William H. Kenzel Com- 
pany, succeeding A. S. Sugden, who, 
it was learned this week, has resigned. 

Previous to joining the Kenzel Agen- 
cy in 1912, Mr. Tofte had been with 
Fred 'S. James & Co. for a number of 
years. He is well known on William 
Street as an underwriter of recognized 
ability. 


* * * 


Schmidt with Terhune & Co. 


Charles Schmidt, of the Continental 
Insurance ‘Company of New York, has 
joined the forces of Terhune & Co., 
80 Maiden Lane, in the capacity of 
manager. He was with the ‘Continental 
for one year as solicitor and with Will- 
cox, Peck & Hughes seven years as 


placer. 
* * * 


Two Firms Merge 

Kneeland, Ireland & ‘Co. has con- 
solidated with Richard M. Coit and the 
new firm will be Kneeland, Ireland & 

Coit, located at 19 Liberty Street. 

* * * 

Huff, Dreyer & Co. Changes 
Huff, Dreyer & \Co., Inc., have ad- 
vanced Joseph L. Sanders by electing 
him assistant secretary, on recognition 
cf ability and faithful service. R. V. 
Smith, formerly connected with the 
Consolidated Brokers, has been made 


office manager, and William A. Muhl 
has been appointed superintendent of 
their schedule department. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


THE OHIO MILLERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Net Cash Assets................$1,147,802 


February 8, 1918 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


New York, N. Y. 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. sigr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


Net Cash Surplus................ 505,213 


} GBRARENVUNUTUUENLAAUUAUENAOGANAGOONEOUUNAUUACORSNOOOOCAONSNEAGAAUAOUSGRGGLOOUUTVECA OTRO CELA OOD TGEGAAUON UO TGRSUU AAA EAGAN 


Sy uire Company, Tt. | 


1 mit ST. REPRESENTATIVES NEW YORK 


GXEEUAQHAOUUATEORONCONAQUEUNENGAOUOUUEEOENAQUOUUEGLONEQOACOOEOOOAAUOUUOUERSEOOUASOOREUEALAU OUTER ALE UEAA ELTA TPA 


STOCK POLICIES ONLY : 


BUSINESS SOLICITED FROM 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 


F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


‘ox Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE 


SCRANTON, PA. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 
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UNDERWRITER 


A Managing Underwriter’s Views of Present Day 


Phases In Fire Insurance 


Frank Lock, United States Manager of Atlas, Discusses Rates, Commissions, Re-Insurance, | 
Future of Small Companies and Fire Waste Remedies i 

i 

Frank Lock, United States manager In 1916 the corresponding rate is remain, far lower than can possibly be the best of auspices do not survive 
ot the Atlas, this week presented to about .63. hoped for on this continent. through the diseases of infancy, not- 
the Fire Underwriters’ Association of gmal| Business to Make Such a Fuss Mr. Lock’s views on many points of withstanding, their parents and nurses 
the Pacific clear-cut views on present About interest follow: invariably see for them a glowing fu- 


phases of the fire insurance business, 
with particular interesting opinions re- 
garding the future of fire underwriting, 
fire insurance rating and fire insur- 
ance production. Mr. Lock was unable 
to visit the Coast at this time and the 
paper was read by a representative. 
It is not reproduced in full herewith, 
but the principal points scored by Mr. 
Leck are given. 


No Great Profits Caused by War 
Conditions 


In his introduction he takes the posi- 
tion that the fire insurance business 
is reaping little benefit from war con- 
ditions. It is true that there is an 
increased yolume of income, but to Mr. 
Lock’s mind that means nothing. It is 
quite true that increased volume is sig- 
nificant in the case of a manufacturer, 
a merchant or a financier. To them it 
generally means much in percentage 
ot profit. ‘To the fire insurance com- 
pany it may mean nothing but added 
liability. 

Mr. Lock prepared a careful tabula- 
tion showing how the fire insurance 
business has grown in assets, income 
and amount at risk from 1872 to De- 
cember 31, 1916. He found the amount 
at risk more significant than anything 
else as in 1872 it amounted to $3,988,- 
000,000, while in 1916 it rose to $63,- 
671,000,000, an increase of -1,500 per 
cent. The premiums written in 1872 


represented a rate on insurance in 
force of a little more than 1 per cent. 


(FIRE) 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 


‘STATEMENT JANUARY 2.1916 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,146,941 


NET SURPLUS 


10.217.685 


ASSETS 


22,364,626 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 


and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1917 


$3,329,177.74 
Surplus in United States....  1,478,531.90 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1916, 
inclusive 41,657,814.31 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


Compared with many other busi- 
nesses fire insurance is small. While 
the men in the fire insurance business 
are disposed to magnify their profes- 
sion Mr. Lock regards with a mild 
sense of wonderment that legislatures 
and the public generally should raise 
such a stir “over a business which, 
whatever its place of importance in 
the social fabric and however indis- 
pensable in its functions, ‘yet when 
measured by the standard of dollars 
and cents is not a large business. After 
all is said and done it is a reasonable 
question whether all of the costly array 
of Governmental control can be justi- 
fied in the interest of the public for a 
business which has a premium turn- 
over. of some $400,000,000 per annum 
only and which retains less than an 
average of 5. per cent. of that amount 
as profit, figures far exceeded by many 
individual concerns which have no su- 
pervision at all to speak of. The in- 
ference must be either that our busi- 
ness is very valuable or that we are 
very suspicious characters needing 
close watching, or possibly both. Of 
course I am not forgetting other 
branches of insurance are supervised 
as well.” 

The Outlook 

Now the question comes up of what 
is the drift for the future? It may be 
granted that American underwriting 
has of late taken on a broader vision 
which is likely to become increasingly 
evident and this is as it should be, for 
America is rightly to be regarded as 
the field for fire insurance opportunity 
for the following, among other reasons: 

1. It possesses the material insurable values. 

2. The inherent risks due to climatic condi- 
tions and the nature of construction demand a 
high average rate so producing much revenue. 

3. The development of resources provides a 
constant increase of insurable values. 

4. The intelligence and prosperity of the 
people render them alive to the necessity of a 
protection for which they are well able to pay. 

In the highly developed countries of 
Europe the income must continue rela- 
tively small because construction and 
climatic conditions are less hazardous 
while the temperament of the people 
is more conservative. Therefore the 
average rate of premium is, and will 
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Future Trend 

If this be admitted it introduces the 
question what will be the trend as 
affecting companies individually? The 
answer would seem to be inevitable 
that the large companies must become 
larger and the strong become stronger; 
and this will continue to be so, subject 
to the limitations of individual incapa- 
city of management or of sweeping 
catastrophe in conflagration or succes- 
sion of conflagrations. This is said 
purely in the abstract, not for a mo- 
ment belittling the honorable place 
filled in the past and at present by so 
many comparatively small companies. 
Let it be considered that generally 
speaking in the past generation the 
new and the small company has had 
al absolutely fair field, and even mors 
than fair. The agencies all over th? 
country are universally open to them 
on equal terms, the rating and other 
bureaus are generally at their service 
(often times availed of without the 
cost to them of membership), the ad- 
justment of losses is facilitated by th> 
settlements of the larger companies 
and the underwriting of the small com- 
pany is frequently a reflex of that of 
the larger companies. Why, then, does 
the result of the race seem to be so 
inevitably to the companies already 
large and strong? Why is it that so 
many small companies at times taking 
on a fresh impulse fail to reach the 
goal and die in the courageous attempt 
while new companies organized under 
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o: science suggest an answer, ViZ.: 
“The Law of Gravitation,’ ‘Natural 
Selection,” “The Survival of the Fit- 
test.” 


The New and the Old Company 


How inevitable it seems that how- 
ever attractive the prospectus of the 
new company it can offer only that 
which the old company already pos- 
sesses in addition to the present re- 
sources, the skilled management, the 
trusted reputation gathered in the long 
life of the latter. If the new company 
does business at the same rate and 
terms it is powerless to seriously draw 
the clientage of the old company. If 
it cuts established rates or buys busi- 
ness at high cost it cannot live for the 
business is done by all of us at a nar- 
row margin. Perhaps no business is 
based so wholly on confidence, on the 
trust of the community as that of in- 
surance. A present payment is the 
pledge for the fulfillment of a future 
promise which possibly may not have 
to be redeemed for five years when it 
may prove the sole escape from dire 
calamity. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that the best clients, agents and brok- 
ers gravitate to the companies of mil- 
lions, proved by long years of char- 
acter, managed by men of reputation 
and that this natural selection leads 
to the survival of the fittest? Is it not 
also perfectly evident that the cream 
of the business, thus seeking the best 
grade of company, makes for its added 
strength and size, so that they live and 
prosper where others struggle for a 
bare existence or go under? 

There is in all this only what is 
quite within the realm of sound busi- 
ness economics, and there would seem 
ne possible ground to justify any arti- 
ficial restraint of such a growth of the 
great, nor should there be any concern 
to put bounds to the logical effects of 
such lawful causes. It must be em- 
phasized that in my long career I have 
yet to see any concerted attempt on 
the part of large companies to hamper 
the small, or other than a generous 
mind to give all honestly managed con- 
cerns a fair chance. 

Experience has shown that all efforts 
to foster companies as special pets of 
agents or brokers, or to cater to special 
classes, have proved futile. In a broad 
way neither agents nor the company 
will yield their support; therefore, we 
should be prepared to see in the fu- 
ture the business increasingly gravitate 
to the large companies, and this should 
not be regarded as a public menace. 


Conflagrations 


Amongst the problems of the future 
may be considered rightly the possible 
influence of the next conflagration or 
conflagrations. When and where will 
it come? What may be its magnitude? 
How can the companies meet it? 

Some twenty cities might be marked 
as the major influences determining 
the underwriting status of this country. 
That is to say, but for them the busi- 
ness might be done either by a large 
number of comparatively small ~com- 
panies or by a few very large ones. 
Some underwriters estimate the pos- 
sibility of a conflagrational loss of 


$500,000,000 at one or -more points, 
which would seem’ not unreasonable. 
The underwriter who is not a gambler 
ponders such a possibility, and what 
may be the proportion of his individual 
company, for no underwriter is true to 
his trust who does not expect to be 
able to pay one hundred cents on the 
dollar in the time of trouble when the 
worst has happened. It is a matter of 
grave concern how such a loss might 
be financed in these war times. How 
could we sell our depreciated securi- 
ties? How could we borrow on them? 
How could we get new capital to fill 
our depleted treasuries in the face of 
present-day conditions? If a satisfac- 
tory answer could not be given to these 
questions, what would be the position 
of the commercial world with the. blan- 
ket of protection burned off, even for 
the supply of every-day normal indem- 
nity, let alone the possibility of a 
conflagration following a conflagration? 
Surely there is need to gain and main- 
tain reserves to the utmost limit, and 
here it is but justice to remember that 
a smali company may in proportion to 
its liabilities, be the equal of a large 
company, if it measures its underwrit- 
ing with corresponding prudence. 
Re-insurance 

Provided the tendency of gravitation 
and natural selection continue, then 
comes up the question of a proper dis- 
tribution of liability by the companies 
for the individual large risk, and for 
the block liability. The ready resource 
of the foreign treaty has received a 
setback, and logical substitutes would 
seem to be that of (1) the reinsur- 
ance clearing. house plan, (2) the ex- 
tension of treaty relations with the 
smaller domestic companies, which 
companies may see a great opening, 
justifying some of them possibly in 
ceasing direct business entirely, (3) 
the attraction of new capital for purely 
re-insurance companies, which invest- 
ment should prove far more attractive 
than any prospect of direct business. 
Indeed, in this lies possibly the most 
promising feature there is to be found 
in the fire insurance field ready to be 
developed at the present time. 


Expenses 

A constantly recurring problem is 
that of the cost of the business. Com- 
panies have, for many years,, been put 
on the defensive with regard to the 
expense ratio, and much that is un- 
reasonable has been alleged. We might 
as well make up our minds that the 
business cannot be transacted at a 
low ratio of expense, and furthermore 
as the average rate of premium de- 
clines, the average rate of expense 
may experience a tendency to rise. 
Nor should this be regarded as con- 
trary to public interest. We transact 
what in fact is a retail business, in- 
volving a multiplicity of detail beyond 
the comprehension of the layman, 
whose mistaken idea is that there is 
nething complex in the conduct of the 
fire insurance business; the truth is 
if it is to be conducted and not drift, 
heavy expense cannot be avoided. 

Expenditure divides itself into. three 
main items: First, company manage- 
ment; second, agency and brokerage 
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commissions; third, taxation and gov- 
ernmental imposts. 


“Company Management 


As to the first of these, the fixed 
changes of salaries, rentals, inspec- 
tions, stationery, maps, traveling, etc., 
show a tendency to constantly increase 
for well known causes, but for many 
reasons this is wholesome when it is 
berne in mind that it carries with it 
great service to the public, for the 
great fire preventive force of the coun- 
try is the fire insurance profession. 
Inspections of buildings in the country 
run into the millions annually, effecting 
reduction of the fire waste through the 
indication of fire hazards by thousands 
of trained experts to an extent. which 
ean hardly be measured. Our institu- 
ticns such as the National Board, Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratory, our rating and 
inspection bureaus the cost of mainte- 
nance of which while high ‘yet directly 
tending to the reduction of the fire 
waste cannot be dispensed with. 


Production Remuneration 


AS regards the second class of ex- 
penditure—commissions and~- broker- 
ages—it is a moot point whether these 
are too heavy or not. It depends on 
the point of view as to whether there 
are too many agents and too many 
brokers, as to which a few words are 
said later on. For those actually en- 
gaged in the business, there can be no 
question but that they are not over- 
compensated. It is true that a few of 
the largest brokers and the largest 
agents receive compensation individu- 
ally far exceeding that of salaried 
officials, but their number is very small, 
and the great rank and file doubtless 
do not receive excessive compensation. 
Another question of perhaps greater 
importance is as to whether the gen- 
eral basis of compensation is not wrong. 


In a business having the peculiar fea-: 


tures of fire jnsurance, where so much 
depends upon knowledge which the local 
agent possesses and no one else, it is 
an unsettled question whether a con- 
tingent profit-sharing basis of compen- 
sation is not the correct one. Person- 
ally I think it is. Expressed briefly, 
the present basis of compensation tells 
all in favor of the reckless agent, the 
man of little judgment and less con- 
science aS against the agent of good 
judgment and good conscience. It is 
a severe strain upon human nature that 
the latter class of agent should see his 
cGmpensation kept low as a conse- 
quence of the very loyalty he shows 
to his company, while the man who 
is indifferent to such considerations 
makes the larger. income. It would 
seem that it should only need to state 
the proposition to have it considered 
upon its merits, for the conscienceless 
agent ought not to be rewarded and 
the man of high principle penalized; 
yet so far I seem to be in a minority 
in this matter, even if a large minority. 


: Taxes 
As regards the third class of expendi- 
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MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


ture, including Federal taxation, State 
licenses, municipal imposts and all that 
kind of expense, it can be pointed out 
that it is a levy upon the thrifty sec- 
tion of the community and inequitable 
in character, nevertheless the taxation 
ol the business seems to be regarded 
as a legitimate means to raise revenue 
by all authorities from the Federal 
Government down to the village fath- 
ers. Of course it may be argued with 


‘some force that it is none of our con- 


cern what the authorities choose to do 
in the way. of taxation, and this is so 
far true that after all we are but col- 
lectors of revenue, the money cannot 
and does not in the ultimate analysis 
come out of our funds, it is an added 
impost to the premium income; at the 
same time, one cannot help regretting 
that a manner of revenue collection so 
wasteful should be permanently estab- 
lished and be the subject of constant 
expansion, for it must be evident that 
in a percentage impost upon premiums, 
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about forty per cent. must be added 
for the cost of collection, that is to say, 
a dollar which is handed over to the 
authorities has cost $1.40 to obtain 
from the policyholder, the 40 cents 
representing the ratio of expense of the 
business, and it would certainly seem 
a matter of political economy that bet- 
ter ways of raising revenue could be 
devised than to make the Fire Under- 
writers tax collectors. 


Rates 


It is perhaps a little out of order to 
put the topic ot rates so far down in 
{his paper, seeing that fundamentally 
it underlies the whole business. The 
observant underwriter thinks he can 
note a method with: more than a gsus- 
picion of scientific basis emerging out 
of the old time empirical rate making 
systems. Hven yet however we must 
not regard any system as final nor 
as more than tentative. I was some- 
what disturbed recently to find official 
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advocacy of an important rate mak- 
ing system about to be adopted over 
a large gection of this continent based 
upon the plea that “the system had 
already been in jsuccessful operation 
some fifteen years in over twenty-two 
Siates of the Union.” 


This does not seem to me a logical 
argument for the adoption of a rating 


system. Some of us are old enough 
in the business to remember the tre- 
mendous advance marked by the form- 


ulation and adoption of the Universal 
Mercantile Schedule. That the fram- 
ers of that splendid schedule thought 
they had reached finality I do not be- 
lieve, but seeing who they were, it is 
highly improbable they regarded their 
monumental work as other than a 
vast advance on anything then exist- 
ent. In any event, it provided a good 
working basis for many years and ‘sure 
giound wpon which others could build. 
The Dean Analytical ‘System is ad- 
mittedly a splendid piece of work, and 
a far step in advance, but it cannot 
be regarded as finality. Yet again 
there has been work which has at- 
tracted much attention in the Bast in 
what is known as the L. & L. schedule, 
formulated under the immediate direc- 
tion of some of the ablest minds in 
our business and which many of us 
think, had no other systems been actu- 
ally occupying the field, might be adopt- 
ed as the best of all yet evolved. 


The Actuarial 


Work in recent years of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters in its 
very thorough examination and grad 
ing of cities by individual features and 
hazards has dent great aid to the de- 
velopment of rating systems, of which 
they are bound to avail themselves. 
Beyond this again lies the work of the 
Actuarial Bureau of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which bureau re- 
ccives and compiles statistical informa- 
tion concerning the writings and losses 
of the whole business of the United 
States. It seems inevitable that this 
information rightly handled by experts 
must eventually furnish invaluable 
light for rating methods. What the 
future calls for igs the removal of rule 
of thumb methods and the substitu- 
tion of the most approximate (if not 
exact) knowledge for what at the pres- 
ent time is nothing but guess work 
in our basic charges and our credits 
and debits. 


Bureau 


The E. G. 'R. System 


The rating system known as the H. 
G. R. is one which in my opinion has 
yet to be reckoned with; the lines 
along which the rating work of the 
future will move must, I think, take 
into account all established data of 
our business to be suitably expressed 
in percentage relatively. It is easy to 
see why fire insurance ratings must 
ever remain vastly complex; why they 
can. never approximate even to the 
comparative simplicity of marine, let 
alone the absolute simplicity of life in- 
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surance rates, for the features which 
have to be considered are not number- 
ed by the hundred, but by the thou- 
sand, so that at the best we never 
can reach further than gradual ad- 
vancement by the use of known facts, 
constantly increasing the measure in 
which we possess them, every one of 
which shall help us to discard some 
previous rule of thumb or guess work. 


After all, in the final analysis, so 
far as regards the public, the first 
great point with them is that the Fire 
Jusurance enterprise in its entirety af- 
ter paying its losses, administering its 
business with a reasonable ratio of ex- 
pense, does not show an _ excessive 
profit retained by the companies. That 
point being reached, then the great 
concern perhaps even more weighty 
With the public than the first, is that 
so far as possible, discrimination as 
between man and man, and risk and 
risk, should tbe eliminated. The ob- 
jection from the public against our 
business is not s0 much to the actual 
rate paid, as to the superficial appear- 
ance of unfairness or discrimination. 
Indeed, it is not hard to show that the 
tax upon the national industry or per 
capita is far from oppressive, and the 
tendency in rates is to decline, yet not 
for many a long day can there be any 
ceep cut in the present average rate 
ef premium. 


Anti-Discriminating Statutes in Them- 
selves Discriminate 


While on this topic, referring to this 
question of discrimination, it is to be 
noted that public officials are greatly 
concerned upon that point and laws 
are framed prohibiting under heavy 
penalties discrimination in the applica- 
tion of rates. The framers of them 
fail to see that as at present applied, 
“anti-discriminatory” statutes are in 
their very nature “discriminatory” in 
a very serious degree. The failure to 
see this is due to the common miscon- 
ception that insurance companies in- 
sure “property,” when as a matter o! 
fact they insure “‘persons.” Actual dis- 
crimination lies not so much in differ- 
ent charges for like physical hazard 
as in the necessity imposed by law 
upon underwriters of charging all men 
alike for like physical hazard. This is 
inherently unjust, although perhaps the 


injustice is both difficult to indicate 
and to cure. : 
Let me try to illustrate. Given twa 


brick buildings of equal area and height, 
cach equipped in like manner for the 
same manufacturing purposes; anti-dis- 
criminatory laws impose it upon us 
that we must make the same rate for 
each of the factories so built, equipped 
and protected and it looks equitable. 
Now the owner of one is a man of 
poor business capacity, of low financial 
sianding and integrity. The owner of 
the other is a man of high integrity, 
good business ability, of sound finan- 
cial condition, who maintains and runs 
his plant in the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency—yet the laws of many States 
forbid us to recognize those features 
and compel us to charge the same rate 
to each man and the tendency of our 
own voluntary rating machinery is to 
the same end for almost all of our 
charges are based on the physical fea- 
tures of property. That is real dis- 
crimination as between man and man. 
The first man is almost, if not quite 
upinsurable. The other could be glad- 
ly and profitably written at perhaps 
half the average rate, yet we are not 
permitted to show that proper dis- 
crimination because of the accident 
that upon survey the physical features 
of the plants are alike. 

This tends to show the folly of lim- 
iting ‘by legislation or by our own rat- 
ing machinery the functions of the un- 
derwriter, which depend in the present 
as in the past and as they always will 
in the future, upon personal judgment. 
Nothing will ever displace judgment in 
successful underwriting, notwithstand- 
ing that the tendency both of the com- 
panies themselves and of the Statd 
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authorities goes far too much towards 
iurning the whole thing into a matter 
of routine machinery. 
Co-operation 

Another problem of the future is the 
question of co-operation and its limita- 
tions. Many of the larger States, at 
any rate in the Hast, are reaching the 
conviction that co-operation and stan- 
dardization of methods are the proper 
line on which the fire insurance busi- 
ness should be conducted and that it 
is well in the public interest that all 
companies in a State should be mem- 
bers of the same rating and inspec- 
tion bureau. Competition is regarded, 
rightly, as inimical to the interests of 
tlle public, expensive and inefficient. 
While recognizing this it is not over- 
looked that the danger which might 
grow from this is that power so per- 
mitted to the companies might be 
abused. It should be admitted that a 
reasonable ‘State ‘supervision with a 
court of appeals established in the in- 
surance department to which apparent 
hardships might be taken supplies the 
needed basis of fair play so that the 
public may safely entrust themselves 
to the companies conducting their busi- 
ness on these lines. lf the latitude 
extended should ‘be abused, it would 
not take long to bring new capital into 
the business or to secure restraining 
influences from the State powers. 


Classes of Indemnity 

Another question of the day which 
arises is to what extent may fire in- 
surance companies legitimately embark 
in other classes of indemnity. It 
would seem a safe principle that the 
companies which now transact fire, 
tornado, sprinkler leakage, profit in- 
surance, marine and inland transporta- 
tion, war and explosion, ‘hail, automo- 
bile insurance, mail losses, et¢c., might 
without injury to the public and with 
much convenience to it, be suffered to 
transact all classes of indemnity af- 
fecting material values, and the profits 
upon them, as distinct from life and 
accident insurance to the person. In 
ciher words, why is it not a good thing 
to concentrate, so far as possible the 
transaction of ‘business into as few 
channels as possible for the sake of 
efficiency and economy and the conve- 
nience of the public? Beyond the 
tnings indicated there would seem lit- 
tle left to be practically effected. In- 
surance against crop failures may take 
more definite shape and the question 
of loss by floods may reach some kind 
of a practical basis, although at the 
rresent time no practical plan at a 
reasonable cost has been formulated. 


Dangers 

What dangers affect the business in 
the future, if any? ‘The one chief dan- 
ger would appear to be that of the 
extension of State rate making. The 
basiness is one so essentially of dis- 
tribution and of averages to be derived 
from the widest possible scope, that 
every attempt on the part of a State 
to put up jbarriers around its frontiers 
to make it self-contained, is a viola- 
tion of the fundamental principle of 
fire insurance. The business itself is 
sc essentially different from, say, man- 
ufacturing, railroads, telephone or tele- 
svaph companies that the making of 
rates by State authority which can be 
accepted and preserve the integrity of 
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‘the companies would seem to be im- 
possible. The cost of factory products, 
cf hauling a ton or a jpassenger a mile 
or of sending a message are all ascer- 
tainable and controllable, but the cost 
of insuring a risk or a group of risks 
has never yet been fathomed. State 
rate making functions are bound to 
break down in the time of great emer- 
gency when it is supremely essential 
that the companies must have the right 
to deal direct with the public; as, for 
instance, after such an emergency as 
the San Francisco conflagration. 


As before said, there seems to be 
some jealousy of the companies through 
success moderate as it is in any in- 
stance, or abuot the accumulation of 
their reserves, but after all is Said 
apd done, criticism might much better 
be directed against the insufficiency 
of reserves rather than their over 
weight; let us never forget what those 
reserves have to meet. Such as they 
are, they are not large and the fire 
insurance business has never been a 
drain upon the wealth or the resources 
of the nation. 


Operation Methods 


The methods of operation raise the 
question, will they continue as now or 
will they materially change? It is not 
inconceivable that the time may come 
when, to a large extent, there may 
Le a reversion to direct dealings of the 
jusured with the companies. It would 
seem probable that if the number of 
companies shows a tendency to de- 
crease and the business to concentrate 
into fewer hands, this may mean fewer 
agents and fewer brokers, and whether 
this should be regarded as an evil, de- 
pends on the point of view. If it is 
regarded as essential that the vast 
number at present in the business must 
be perpetuated in it then every effort 
sould be made to multiply the num- 
ber of companies in order to provide 
the multiplicity of representation; but 
another side to the question is whether 
the business as a whole would not 
‘greatly benefit by higher qualifications 
for agents and brokers. This would 
mean an elimination of a large number 
who have no great reason to be in it 
and the concentration of their busi- 
ness into the hands of those really 
qualified to handle it with some meas- 
ure of expert knowledge and success. 
No agent who is worth his salt need 
fear such a concentration. On the 
contrary if with a contingent feature, 
he might even contemplate a reduc- 
tion in the present scale of compen- 
sation as yielding a better net income 
and a better standing generally in the 
business and that in this manner might 
ecme about the solution of the problem 
of how to meet the increased cost of 
existence. dIt is axiomatic that no leg- 
is!ation would be needed to secure any 
such reduction in number of agents if 
good companies would ever see that 
they are represented ‘by none but good 
agents, and if good agents would ever 
see that they represent none but good 
companies. Given these two features 
and the whole situation would take 
care of itself. 
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A DEBATE 


IN WHITE PLAINS 


T. Frederick Lee Says 2,400 Mutuals 
or Cut-Raters Have Closed 
Up Shop 


Before the Business and Professional 
Men’s Associaticn of White Plains, .N. 
y., T. Frederick Lee, of ‘Clark. Lee, 
Tibbits Co., speaking for stock com- 
pany insurance, and Frank P. Tucker, 
of Albany, secretary of the Co-Opera- 
tive Fire Underwriters’ Board of New 
York State, held a joint debate on in- 
surance a few nights ago. Most of 
{ne insurance agents in town were 
present, and Mr. (Lee walked away with 
ihe honors, judging by the space given 
to the speakers in the local press. The 
premium income of White Plains in 
stock companies is about $100,000. 


In his talk Mr. Lee discussed the 
theory of insurance, rate making, cut 
rates, cO-insurance, mutual insurance, 
White Plains’ fbasis rates, standard 
buildings, use and occupancy dnsurance, 
term rates, protected residence rates, 
unprotected residences, fire prevention, 
the 10 per cent. increase, the adjust- 
ment of claims and the Suburban Fire 
Tnsurance Hxchange. Mr. Lee, whose 
address is White Plains, has had his 
paper printed and The Hastern Under- 
writer advises up/State agents, particu- 
larly those in suburban or near sub- 
urban territory who have similar ex- 
periences with agitators against stock 
company insurance, or critics of stock 
company rates, to write to Mr. Lee and 
ask him for a copy of his argument. 


The Cut Rate and Mutual Morgue 


In discussing cut rate insurance he 
discussed the long list of cut-raters 
who make up the stock fire insurance 
company morgue. Then he switched to 
the mutuals and gave his opinion of 
trem. He admitted that there 
sentimental heart clutch in the idea 
cf mutuality. So much has been writ- 
ten about the loftiness and nobility of 
co-operation that the word mutual has 
a certain appeal, but time and experi- 
euce show that the only safe insurance 
in the long run is that based on ade- 
quate rate and solvency back of the 
insurance carrier. A catastrophe may 
come any time and the only permanent 
insurance is that which spreads its lia- 
bility over a wide area. In sixteen 
years 2,400 mutuals or cut rate com- 
panies have failed. It is true that the 
mutual has no capital stock on which 
dividends must be paid. Equally it is 
true that the mutuals have no capital 
stock with which to protect policyhold- 
ers in case of emergency. 

Two Cases That Preach Their Own 
Moral 

‘Continuing, Mr. Lee said: 

“Justice A. EH. Sutherland, of Roches- 
ter, has handed down a decision affirm- 
ing the report of Referee Peck in the 
action brought by the |Skaneateles Pa- 
per Company, against the American Un- 
derwriters’ Fire Insurance ‘Company. 
The decision affects 1,200 policyholders 
in Onondaga County alone. He directed 
an assessment on the policyholders to 
make up a deficiency of $22,000, which 
amounted to $2.30 on each $1 of premi- 
um. ‘There were 2,000 actions against 
policyholders held up pending the de- 
cision in this case. 

“The Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies of Syracuse, of which Frank L. 
Fuller is secretary, in January, 1909, 
levied an assessment on its policyhold- 
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ers amounting in the aggregate to $60,- 
600. 10,000 policyholders in Syracuse 
and vicinity alone were affected by the 
assessment. Mr. Fuller said the mu- 
tual companies, insuring at the rate of 
25 per cent. less than the line com- 
panies, in view of this fact were al- 
lowed to make assessments on their 
policyholders. If a man igs paying a 
premium of $15 in the American Mu- 
taal Company, the 100 per cent. as- 
sessment will require of him to pay 
an additional $15. If we collect the 
assessment or a greater part of it, 
there will be absolutely no thought of 
asking for a receiver. We have adopt- 
ed a platform of honesty and equality 
to all of our policyholders, and we in- 
tend to maintain it. We merely make 
this assessment ‘because the press of 
business and accumulated liabilities re- 
quire it and even under these condi- 
tions, we do not like to levy the assess- 
mient. He said a policy could not be 
cancelled. 
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Total Assets 


Capital Stock 
Unpaid Losses 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. ...... 
Reserve for Dividends 


Net Surplus Over All Liabilities 


$7,157,222 


$500,000 
631,934 
3,175,916 
198,034 
155,000 $4,660,884 


$2,496,338 


Fire, Marine, Automobile, Tornado, Rent, 


Use and Occupancy, Explosion and 
War Insurance 
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First 1917 Marine 


Insurance Figures 


LOSS RATIO UNDER 50 PER CENT. 


What Seventeen Companies Report to 
New Jersey Department of 
Insurance and Banking 


Annual statements of insurance com- 
panies transacting marine insurance 
indicate that the loss record for both 
marine and inland is close under fifty 
per cent. Returns from seventeen com- 
panies filed with the State of New 
Jersey show total premiums of $13,- 
188,451, total losses paid of $6,222,362. 
The returns are filed, losses ‘paid, in- 
stead of losses incurred and ocean and 
inland are not separated, but reported 
as a total. ‘The figures filed up to 
Wednesday noon of this week follow: 

Net Prems. Losses Pd. 


American, N. J...$ 562,618 $ 170,447 
Camden) 28 a.c-.- 445,033 118,074 
(CGN nn eoden 475,873 321,923 
National, N. J. ... 742,471 420,680 
Agricultural ..... 436,060 96,908 
Goncordia <oca.;-. 3,962 47 
Keranklin aasicecrties 225,680 103,225 
EV OMG asic sc c otereicharens 1,743,024 736,070 
Mass. F. & M. 820,125 327,880 
Mich. Comm 231,556 90,586 
Millers’ National . 30,076 6,968 
New ‘Hampshire . 95,991 6,499 
Providence-Wash. . 2,498,416 1,357,971 
British-American . 48,756 30,960 
Standard \Marine . 1,863,437 929,773 
Union Marine ... 1,051,322 593,531 
Western (Can.) .. 1,903,973 910,792 


MARINE SQUARE 


Board of Aldermen Asked to Change 
Name of Junction of 
Three Streets 


By reason of the concentration of 
marine concerns in the vicinity of 
William, Beaver and South William 
Streets, the Board of Aldermen has 
been asked to give it the official name 
oi “Marine Square,’ by which the dis- 
trict is now known among the trade. 
Many old and newly established marine 
insurance concerns have settled in this 
quarter during the past few months, 
the more notable accession being the 
purchase of the old Delmonico landmark 
at Beaver, William and South William 
Streets by Cecil P. Stewart and George 
A. Gaston, and renamed the Merchant 
Marine ‘House, for the occupancy of 
such activities, the tenants-to-be now 
including the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, F. B. Hall & 
Co., Wade Robinson, Northern Under- 
writers’ Agency, R. Moore & Co., S. D. 
McComb & (Co., the Smith & Hicks 
Agency, and other prominent concerns. 

The desire of the marine insurance 
interests to have the locality so desig- 
nated has the support of the Downtown 
League, formed some time ago for the 
betterment of the lower city in connec- 
tion with removal of snow, subway 
debris, and other impediments to busi- 
ness. 


MAKING CONCRETE .SHIPS 
It looks as though marine underwrit- 
ers will have to study the concrete 
ship problem from an insurance stand- 
point, a contract having been let by 
the Shipping Board for ten ships of 
3,000 tons each. 
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MAKES A HIT 


General Praise for Marine Insurance 
Number of The Eastern Under- 
writer Received 
The Marine Insurance Number of 
The ‘Eastern Underwriter, printed -on 
January 26, was favorably received 

turoughout the insurance world. 


“The (Standard” of Boston, in com- 
menting upon the issue, said in its 
last week’s paper: 

“The Marine Number of the Eastern 
Underwriter is one of the most timely 
and valuable bits of practical service 
yet done by any publishing concern. 

“The carefully compiled articles on 
various phases of the too little under- 
stood branch of the ‘business may be 
read with prout by all of the younger 
men and as well by some of the sea- 
sened underwriters. 

“Good work.” 


The “Weekly Underwriter,’ of New 
York, made this comment: 


“The Marine Edition of The Hastern 
Underwriter was a distinct credit to 
practical insurance journalism and a 
reference number which every man in- 
terested in that line must preserve.” 


Among other interesting letters re- 
ceived was one from the insurance 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, who said: 

Washington, Feb. 1, 1918. 

Editor The (Eastern Underwriter; 
Just a word of appreciation of the 
brief though comprehensive article, 
“Real Story of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation’s Insurance,’ in your Ma- 
rine Insurance Edition. It covers the 
ground completely. 

The writer, now manager of the In- 
surance Department of the United 
States ‘Shipping Board BHmergency 
Fleet ‘Corporation, was for seventeen 
years identified with the Insurance De- 
partment of the United States Steel 
Corporation in the conduct of their in- 
surance fund, the same scheme having 
recently been adopted by the Emergen- 
cy Fleet Corporation. 

Please enter me for a subscription 
to your ‘paper. 

GILBERT A. HAYS. 

One of the life insurance men who 
praised the issue was D. F. Appel, vice- 
president of the New England Mutual 
Life, who said: 

“I have received the special Marine 
Insurance Edition of The Eastern Un- 
cderwriter and have read it with much 
interest, and I wish to congratulate 
you upon what I consider a remarkable 
production of insurance journalism. 

“The advertisement of the Queen 
Insurance Company on the front page 
and that of the North America on the 
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111 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone 1555 Rector 


last page are pleasing and artistic, and 
ali others are put up in an unusually 
attractive style. 

“T am-esure the underwriters inter- 
ested in this venture have every rea- 
son to feel satisfied with what you 
have accomplished.” 


NORTH AMERICA’S AD 

In the Marine nnmber of The East- 
ern Underwriter the advertisement of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, one of the most attractive in the 
issue, had a word left out in the sec- 
ond paragraph: the word “later.’’ Cor- 
1ected, the copy read as follows: 

That little fleet of crude sailing ships 
that left Thebes about 4000 'B. C, to 
trade with the merchants of Punt is the 
first record we have of a water journey 
in the interests of foreign trade. 

And marine insurance is indirectly 
a development of this all but forgotten 
yoyage of antiquity, although our earli- 
est record of marine insurance is dated 
about 5000 years later. 

Marine insurance in America did not 
assume the proportions of a serious 
business until the organization of the 
North America in 1792 and its incor- 
poration two years later. This event 
marked the wane of individual under- 
writing. The North America has ever 
since been closely associated with the 
development of American and Interna- 
tional shipping—and as a result of 125 
years continuous service it is today 
offering shippers and owners a service 
that is almost unique in its complete- 
ness. 


A. Bollaert, of 32 Nassau Street, New 
York, hag written to fire insurance 
men, has asked a number of American 
fire insurance companies if they do 
not want to be represented in France. 
He has been asked by a well-known 
l'rench insurance man to act as inter- 
mediary in arranging such representa- 
tion. 
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Managers Marine Department 
AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 
GLENS FALLS INSURANCE CO., OF GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Marine Agents 
GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


MARINE SOCIETY ELECTION 


‘Captain John W. Brewster was elect- 
ed president at the annual feeting of 


‘the (Marine Society of the City of New 


York. Other officers, elected are first 
vicexpresident, Capt. Arthur B, ‘Conner; 
second vice-president, Capt. Harting A. 
Bagger; treasurer, Capt. J. H. Chamber- 
lain; secretary, ‘Capt. W. A. Pendleton; 
counsel, Montague Lessler. 


CLOSE BOSTON OFFICE 
Henry EH. Otto & Co., Inc., New York 


‘and Boston, have closed their office at 


4 ‘Liberty ‘Square, the latter city, due 
to five members of the staff having 
joined the army. One of the number, 
a brother, is in the Aviation Corps. 


Evalenko Leases Building 

(Continued from page 1) 
acity. The premiums of these two com- 
panies in 1917 in England alone amount- 
ed to $12,000,000. It is through the 
Eastern Marine Underwriters that it 
is proposed to enter the Eastern Com- 
pany of Warehouses Insurance and 
Transport of Goods with Advances, 
Ltd., of Russia. ‘The capital of this 
Company has been increased to thirty 
million roubles and it has merged with 
the Kavkaz (Caucasus) & Mercury In- 
surance Company which also has a 
capital of thirty million roubles. The 
activities of both these companies are 
in the main that of common earriers, 
owning a fleet of about five hundred 
vessels, passenger and freight. The 
combined gross assets of the merged 
companies will be about 400,000,000 
roubles, which, at the old rate of ex- 
change (fifty cents to the rouble), 
equals $200,000,000. Whereas the Kay- 
kaz & Mercury Insurance Company 
does not do any marine insurance busi- 
ness, the Eastern Company of Ware- 
houses Insurance, etc., does both fire 
and marine, and the Bastern Marine 
Underwriters will handle the marine 
end of the business in New York just 
as soon as the necessary documents 
can be executed. 


Heads Trading Company 


George A. Evalenko, who has carried 
to completion the arrangements for oc- 
cupation of the buildings in Beaver 
Street as a marine insurance center, 
3s president and treasurer of the Bi- 
Continent Trading Corporation, which 
is a large export, import and shipping 
concern, with headquarters at 111 
Broadway. In fact, it is an old com- 
pany under a new name, having been 
known for years as A. M. Evalenko, 
Incorporated. It was because of the 
additional marine insurance facilities 
required by the American market that 
Mr. Evalenko decided to bring his con- 
nections into operation and organize 


‘the Eastern Marine Underwriters for 


that purpose. The company’s tempo- 
rary headquarters is at 111 Broadway. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Not Anxious to 


Write East Side 


OPINIONS OF 


LIABILITY MEN 


Prediction that Later Experience Will 


Show New Rates In- 
adequate 
In spite of the heavy increase in 


landlord’s and tenant’s liability rates 


in Manhattan, there appears to be lit- 
tle inclination on the part of New York 
managers to write the lower Hast Side 
business freely. Classification 4, in 
which this section falls, has become 
so bad that rates are now a secondary 
consideration. Under the new rating 
pian a 25 x 85 tenement of five floors 
will cost the landlord $118.75 to insure. 
There are companies which have been 
getting $100 and '$125 a house, flat, and 
they are not particular whether they 
get the business. One office was on 
that East Side business for fifteen 
years and tried it both ways—paying 
and contesting. This office finally gave 
it up in disgust and now does not 
want it, rates or no rates. 


Experience May Have Changed 

The new rates, high as they are, are 
based on 1913 experience, that being 
the latest available. One manager 
says he believes the present experience 
is at leat fitty per cent. worse than 
in 1913. If this is so the proposition 
resolves itself into something like this. 
‘he new rates are designed to cover 
a loss ratio of 47.8 per cent. and an 
acquisition and maintenance cost of 42 
per cent., 89.8 per cent. altogether. 
With fifty per cent. added to the as- 
sumed loss ratio, for which the pres- 
ent rates are expected to provide, and 
allowing that the acquisition cost re- 
mains the same, a total loss and ex- 
pense ratio of $139.8 per cent. is shown. 


Legal Problem Difficult 

The same tenement described above 
used to be written for $7.80, but no 
Inatter to what the rate has been ad- 
vanced the number and cost of acci- 
dents has increased in proportion and 
has always kept well ahead. When 
one office talks of having experienced 
a five hundred per cent. loss ratio on 
the East Side, some idea of the con- 
ditions there is conveyed. Some per- 
sons complain that the companies have 
been too liberal in settlements, but 
what are they to do? The average 
company agent, inspector, claim man, 
altorney or any ‘body else from the 
carrier, who works on the East Side, 
is practically in a foreign country where 
the whole population is leagued against 
him. The company attorneys are gen- 
erally of a class which cannot be ex- 


pected to devote the time necessary to 


delve into the intrigue and cunning of 
the East Side as would a lawyer who 
May have grown up among those peo- 
pie and who knows their ways. But, 
the companies often argue, we are not 
always sure of the loyalty of men 
whom by their closer association with 
East Side conditions, might be in bet- 
ter position to handle these cases. 

An inspector will go into one of those 
human hives and before he has been 
there long the whole house knows what 
he is there for and they make it so 
Warm for him that he very likely hot- 
foots it back to the office to recom- 
mend a settlement. If it is the middle 
cf summer he is likely to return soon- 
er than he otherwise would. 

No matter if, as has been predicted, 
the new rates do not adequately re- 
flect the present hazard, the re-classi- 
fication and redistricting is regarded 
as a highly beneficial accomplishment 
and it is expected that because of it 
landlords will be compelled to use their 
influence to improve conditions. The 
East Side is not hopeless. 
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Fix Compensation 


of Disabled Men 


Relation of Former Occupation to In- 
jury, Age and Restoration 
Considered 


Officials of the War Risk Bureau in 
Washington have been in consultation 


with the National Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Service Bureau with regard to 
the best method for determining the 
compensation to be awarded to men 
who become disabled in the military 
service. 


The Government proposes to follow 
a plan quite different from that in 
use in most of the States having 
compensation laws. The usual plan is 
t. fix an arbitrary sum as compensa- 
tion for the loss of a member and for 
ether major injuries. This applies to 
all persons alike. [For example, a book- 
keeper, under the ordinary State com- 
pensation law, would receive the same 
amount for the loss of a leg as would 
a plumber. Of course, it is not con- 
templated that a bookkeeper will lose 
a leg as a result of an injury suffered 
in the course of his employment, but 
it might happen. 

Like California Schedule 


Then the question arises, how much 
more is the plumber’s leg necessary 
to him in his work than the bookkeep- 
er’s in his and how shall this relative 
value of a member be determined and 
computed in dollars? ‘The schedule of 
indemnities prescribed in-the California 
compensation law most resembles the 
proposed plan of the Government in 
determining indemnities under the War 
Risk Act. The California schedule was 
trepared with the assistance of the 
bureau. a ; 


Present indications are that all those 
who return from the war disabled will 
be compensated, not according to a 
fixed schedule common to all, but one 
based on the immediate and prospective 
effect of the injury, with due consider- 
ation of the effect of the disability up- 
on the injured’s chances oi continuing 
in his former occupation; also the age 
of the injured person. 

Learning New Trades 


As to age, it will be seen that a 
young man who has been injured and 
unfitted for the occupation in which 
he was engaged before the war has, 
because of his youth, a chance to learn 
something else and need not necessari- 
iy ‘become a burden upon the Govern- 
ment for an indefinite period. In the 
case of the older man, he may be una- 
ble to adapt himself to new conditions 
or to learn a new trade. 


Still another feature of the Govern- 
m:ent’s rather pretentious program is 
consideration of the ‘possibilities af- 
forded through the marvelous develop- 
ment of surgery, to remove or lessen 
disabilities of injured soldiers and ren- 
der them capable of earning a living, 
whereas formerly their cases would 
have been considered well nigh hope: 
less. 


The Essence 


of workmen’s compensation insurance: 
correct classification; accurate rate- 
making ; expert safety-first inspections; 
prompt payment of claims. 


In the workmen’s compensation de- 
partment of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, there are two 


hundred and four 


on these various essential features of 
complete compensation insurance. 


Vice-President F. Highlands Burns, 
directing this organization, has had 
eighteen years’ experience as an under- 
writer of employer’s liability insurance, 
and was one of the pioneers in the 
workmen’s compensation field. 


Agents able to 


this quality have a very considerable 


advantage. 
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HEALTH BILL AT ALBANY 


Compulsory Act Backed by Labor Lead- 
ers Covers Sickness and 
Accident 


The proposed compulsory State health 
insurance bill being- discussed in Al- 
bany is said to have the backing of 
the ‘State Federation of Labor. The 
proposed law would be administered by 
the State Industrial Commission. All 


workers under contract for hire, with 
a, few exceptions, regardless of their 
earnings, are to be insured without 
physical examination against sickness 
and accidents not covered by the com- 
pensation law. 

The indemnities would include med- 
ical, surgical and dental care, nursing 
attendance, medical supplies, etc., and 
would give each person free choice of 
a physician. 

Minimum and maximum weekly bDeue- 
fits are fixed at $5 and $8 payable for 
26 weeks. Contributions to the insur- 
ance fund are to be made in equal 
amounts by employer and employe. 
The State will bear the cost of super- 
vision. 


Gree 


(jeneral ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager. 


GENERAL BUILDING -4T & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


UNLEVEL PREMIUM RATES 


Provisions in New Disability Policy 
Being Issued by Globe 
Indemnity 


Presented here are some sample an- 
nual rates for the Globe Indemnity’s 
new accident and- health policy which 
it is selling on the unlevel premium 
basis. 

Principle sum $1,000 with $15 a week, 
accident only, ‘$8.60; accident and 
health, $29.60. Thirty dollars a week, 
$15.50 and $57.50 respectively; fifty dol- 
lars a week, ‘$24.70 and $94.70 
spectively; one hundred dollars a week, 
$47.70 and $187.70 respectively. 

For $5,000 and $50 a week the rates 
are $31.50 for accident and $101.50 for 
disability. The policy provides the fol- 
lowing accident benefits: 

Specific losses paid within 12 months 
irrespective of disability and any time 
during a period of total disability; 
weekly indemnity payable as long aS 


Te- 


insured lives and is totally disabled; 
intermediate disability paid for 52 
weeks, partial, 52 weeks; hospital in- 


demnity paid for 15 weeks and in addi- 
tion to other indemnity; operation fees 
reid in addition to hospital indemnity; 
large elective indemnities; doctor's 
bills paid when injuries do not disable; 
liberal double indemnity provisions. 

Illness: Specific losses paid in addi- 
tion to weekly indemnity; house con- 
finement not required; partial disabili- 
ty covered; hospital indemnity paid m 
addition to regular indemnity; opera- 
tion fees paid in addition to hospital 
indemnity; doctor’s bills paid when ill- 
ness does not disable; no travel re- 
strictions. 
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A Man Who Has Many Friends 

Peter Epes, agency manager of the 
Georgia Casualty Company, who with 
Mrs. Epes was given a silver service 
upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their marriage by officers and heads 
of departments of that Company, is a 


& 


PETER HEPES. 


Virginia man who started work when 
a boy of sixteen and has been diligent 
and conscientious and has progressed 
steadily ever since that time. From 
1891 to 1896, he was a telegraph oper- 
ator. He became one of the fastest 
in the South, but sought a larger field. 
In 1897 he embarked in the insurance 
business in Norfolk, Va., representing 
a long list of companies, including the 
Fidelity & \Casualty, London & Lanca- 
shire, Palatine, Orient, Philadelphia 
Underwriters, Germania and Equitable. 
In 1901 the moved to South Carolina 
aud opened a general agency in life 
insurance. Always, he made friends 
and when he went with the Georgia 
Casualty he increased the circle of his 
acquaintance and built up a clientele 
that is of unshaken and devoted loy- 
ality to the company and to Mr. Epes. 
* * * 


Manager in Chicago 

The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty announces that I. K. Cruett, who 
has been connected with the home of- 
fice, will go to Chicago as manager of 
the casualty office. ‘He succeeds Mr. 
Claypoole, who is now in the army. 

* * * 


Plate Glass Men Change 


Seabrook 'Thomas, assistant manager 
of the plate glass department of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, goes with the 
New Amsterdam ‘Casualty as manager 
of the plate glass department. ‘Robert 
A. ‘Dobbin, superintendent of the plate 
giass department, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty. In the future, he will 
have the title of supervising special 
agent. 

So Se | 
Fine Collection Work 

Some remarkable work is being done 
by J. W. Lyon, industrial general 
agent for the General Accident at Shel- 
by, Ohio, in collecting annual premi- 
ums. Mr. Lyon made a big December 
drive in Ohio for annual premiums 
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and in addition to remitting between 
$400 and $500 gross in December for 
monthly premiums, he sent in an ag- 
gregate of $1,258.16 gross proceeds of 
9) annual premiums which he col- 
lected on industrial business in Decem- 
ber. This is a notable achievement. 
It affords much relief to the insured, 
to Mr. Lyon and to the home office 
to know that during 1918 there need 
be no worry about the premiums on 
those 90 policies nor any unnecessary 
labor in collecting and recording them. 
The lapse ratio is also reduced to nil. 
The achievement is noteworthy in that 
it represents Mr. Lyon’s own personal 
efforts—he does not include in the list 
any annual premiums on the business 
of his sub-agents. 

There is a lesson in this for every 
jidustrial agent. By campaigning for 
annual premiums the lapse ratio is 
reduced and valuable time is released 
from collection work to devote to new 
business. .Mr. Lyon’s strong drive in 
‘December for annual premiums prompt- 
ed the company to find out what he 
has done in this direction during all 
of 1917. He obtained 351 annual pre- 
miums on industrial business, the gross 
proceeds of which amounted to $5,- 
263.72, an average of over $100 a week. 

* * * 


New Maryland Assurance Agents 


In its accident and health insurance 
department the Maryland Assurance 
Corporation has appointed the follow- 
ing agencies: The Laws Insurance 
Agency (Company, ‘Cincinnati; R. R. 
Rosborough, Jacksonville, (Mla.; Tier- 
non & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Donald C. 
Butcher, Freehold, N. J.; The Fred P. 
Thomas. Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
surnett & Stone, Warren, Ohio; The 
GuernseyiNewton Company, Spokane, 
Wash.; The G. A. Gescheider Com- 
pany, Steubenville, Ohio; Albert L. 
Ivins, Red Bank, N. J.; H. E. Marsden, 
Lisbon, Ohio; 'T. T. Tongue and Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Karshner, Krumm & 


Co., Columbus, Ohio; Haskins Agency 
Company, Detroit, ‘Mich.; Alford & 
Biaker Company, Chicago. 

* * * 


Judgments Against Insolvents 
In connection with endorsements on 
liability policies, the attorney-general 
of New York has held that an insur- 
ance company cannot require that a 
judgment must be taken against an 
insolvent assured. 
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CASUALTY 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS JUNE 30, 1917 


Assets .... San 
Liabilities ae 
Capital : 


Surplus over all liabilities......... 
Losses paid to June 30, 1917........ 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 


$14,005,236.30 
10,395,192.68 


1,000,000.00 
2,610,043.62 
58,554,792. 

Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 


Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, 


Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 


erty Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 


Owners and Landlords, 


sicians, Druggists, 
Fly-Wheel 


Boiler Insurance; Insurance. 


Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation-Steam 
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Fidelity & Deposit Re-insurances 

The Maryland Assurance has re-in- 
sured the accident, health and dis- 
ability business of the Fidelity and 
Deposit in Missouri, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa and ‘California. All casualty 
risks in Texas and Illinois have been 
re-insured with the Continental Casu- 


alty of Chicago. 
* * * 


iA. L. Adams to Make Run 


Allison L. Adams, of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, at 47 
Cedar Street, New York, is ‘being en- 
ergetically boomed for ‘(Congress in the 
eighth congressional district, Brooklyn. 
This district was formerly represented 
by Daniel J. Griffin, who resigned to 
run for sheriff and was elected. Mr. 
Adams is an organization Republican 
and is likely to receive the nomination 
as; the leaders of the assembly districts 
making up the eighth congressional 
district look with favor upon his can- 
didacy. 

* * * 


S. E. Jackson, Branch Manager 

S. BE. Jackson, of Oakland, Cal., has 
been appointed branch manager by the 
Globe Indemnity for all lines. He was 
formerly with the Fidelity & Deposit 
in a similar capacity. 


Do You Know that a 
DIGEST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION CASES IN THE HIGHER COURTS 


Is published on the third Saturday of each month in THE WEEKLY 


UNDERWRITER? 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws are now in effect. 


These digests cover every state and territory where 


This department 


has been conducted ever since Workmen’s Compensation went into effect 


in each state, and is complete up to date. 


It is indexed every six months 


and numerous cross-references are made to parallel cases both in the 


courts and before the Industrial Boards. 
Industrial Board decisions are reported every week. 


AVAILABLE. 


FULL TEXTS ALWAYS 


Indexed Bound Volumes of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER can be 
obtained at $3.50 each containing the back files of these cases. 
Subscription to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER is Only Five Dollars Per Annum 
Sample Copies on Request 


80 MAIDEN LANE - 


The GHeckly nderwriter 


- NEW YORK CITY 


GLASS PRODUCTION CUT 


Jobbers Urging Prompt Buying While 
Stocks Last—Fifty Per Cent. 
Reduction 


What has been long forecast in the 
Tiate glass business has taken place. 
The production of plate and window 
glass throughout the country is to be 
cut fifty per cent. in 1918 in line with 
the Government’s policy to slow down 
on industries engaged in other than 
war work. 

The new trade discounts indicate an 
advance in window glass, but so far 
the plate glass discounts remain un- 
changed. Important jobbers are advis- 
ing their clients and those who Con- 
template being in the plate glass mar- 
ket in the next eight months to get 
their orders in as soon ag possible as 


present stocks cannot last long even 
at the prospective new discount levels. 


The wages of skilled labor in the 
hand and machine glass works have 


been advanced 25 to 30 per cent. as 
oi the beginning of the present “fire.” 
Froduction is, during the temporary 
Federal fuel schedule, down to 75 per 
cent. of capacity, and there are some 
lines and sizes of glass that are al- 
ready out of the market. No glass 
will be obtainable in the New York 
market before April, and so the entire 
district is taking glass from meagre 
jobbers’ stocks. 


By means of its carefully kept rec- 
ords the Maryland ‘Casualty is enabled 
te cast an illuminating side light upon 
the plate glass insurance business and 
the increasing cost of transacting that 
line. Glass cost advanced to such an 
extent in 1917 that while the average 
claim for 1915 was $18 and for 1916 
was '$21, in 1917 the avereage was $26, 
an increase of 44 per cent. over 1915. 
The total number of claims in 1917 
was a trifle over six thousand. The 
greatly increased cost of new glass 
carried with it the corollary of aug- 
mented value of existing store fronts 
and this led to the acquisition of many 
new and uninsured risks. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


Cancellations, says 
John T. Stone President John _ MT. 
on Stone, of, the Mary- 


land Casualty, is the 
only really black spot 
in the record of an otherwise remarka- 
ly good year. “And,” he continues, 
“it is very black. Indeed, it is, in all 
soberness of speech, appalling to con- 
template the enormous waste of time, 
skill, energy, materials, postage and 
money put forth by agents, underwrit- 
ers and employes of every sort in re- 
eciving, examining, recording, charging 
and inspecting these cancelled risks. 
Then there is the free insurance the 
company is compelled to furnish on 
them. The holder of a cancelled poli- 
cy gets all this service, and full protec- 
tion for the period the policy is in 
force, and pays not a cent for it. The 
tetal of our cancellations in 1917 was 
$2,862,924. This means that the equi- 
valent of a fairly good sized company’s 
total business was handled by us with- 
cut a cent of income; but costing just 
as much, in expenses, as though it 
had produced $2,862,924 in premiums. 
Some of this is unavoidable, we know. 
Policies are sometimes cancelled and 
rewritten for good reasons. Occasion- 
ally, in perfect good faith, a patron will 
find it necessary to annul an order. 
Some return premiums on audited pol- 
icies are included in the figures given, 
aithough there were not many such 
ilems in 1917. But, after deducting all 
these legitimate discounts there re- 
mains a great mass of cancellation 
waste, almost if not quite all of which 
would be saved if our agents would fol- 
low our instructions to place no poli- 
cies without a definite order for them.” 
* * * 


Tf there are any agents 


Cancellations 


Big Burglary —and we believe there 
‘Business are—who think  bur- 
Written glary insurance is not 

worth soliciting be 


cause the premiums are small, they 
may find encouragement in the expe- 
rience of the General Accident. As an 
example of the premiums robbery risks 
can produce the company calls atten- 
tion to the following lines which have 
been written within the past month: 


Amount of Policy Premium 
$426,000 $1377.51 
10,000 110.81 

5,000 96.19 
100,000 307.80 


Nine mercantile risks of the best 
Kind aggregated $929.90, or over $100: 
on an average for each. One safe poli- 
ey carried a premium of $164.05 for 
one year and several residence policies 
contributed an average $75 each. This 
Shows that there is a field for large 
burglary premiums for agents to work. 
If in the habit of quoting a rate for 
$1,009 insurance, begin today to quote 
the rate for $5,000 and let the amount 
come down to the needs of the ap- 
piicant. You cannot always increase 
your quotation, but you can reduce it 
and sell a policy. Go after the big 
risks in your territory. 

* * * 


The “Federal,” published 


False by the Federal Life, Chi- 
Economy cago, makes a point that 
Discussed is of interest to insur- 


d ; ance men at this time: 
‘False ideas of economy lead people 


C, A. CRAIG, President 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


to defer applying for insurance. 
idea is that the money should be held 


The 


for the present, and sometime later, 
when things look better, we will take 
out a policy. In the meantime, we can 
do better by putting that money in the 
bank. No siren ever uttered words 
more baneful in the ear of the victint 
than those by which we proclaim our 
intention to put money in the bank 
in order to carry our own insurance 
protection. Just one little review of 
the past will demonstrate how often 
this fails, simply because we do not 
put that money away; and when you 
add to that the one thousand and one 
things which interfere without our con- 
sent, all the way from broken legs to 
death itself, the review is very con- 
clusive. 

“True economy here would dictate 
taking out insurance. The preserva- 
tion of the family*is the first and most 
important of all economies, and the 
head of that family should arrange 
things so that when he or she drops 
out, things will go on without that 
terrible wrench which so often follows 
death. ‘The stabilizing influence of the 
home should remain, along with the 
educational opportunities that go 80 
far toward making the individual a 
good citizen. 

“One man not long ago paid this Com- 
pany about $40 and his family received 
$1,000. If that kind of economy is ob- 
jectionable, Mr. Hoover is asking the 
impossible.” 


* * * 
In the conduct of our 
Something work we must expect 
for that some person with- 
Nothing out honor will use our 


. business as a cloak to 
hide behind while he gathers in a few 
spare dollars of the person who seeks 
to get something for nothing. Pay ne 
attention to this “competition,” for as 
such it can find no place. You may 
still sell your goods at the regular mar- 
ket price to the regular people and 
some day when these other deluded 
folks come to and count their harvest 
you may sell to them also. The pet- 
ticoat for a dime has not injured the 
general clothing trade of the regular 
merchant one bit. Neither will these 
“f1y-by-night” schemes hurt you in the 
leng run.—‘‘The ‘Standard Cog” 


MARYLAND APPOINTMENTS 

Hugh L. White, of Johnson City, 
Tennessee, has secured the agency of 
the Maryland Assurance Corporation of 
Baltimore, covering Eastern Tennessee, 
Western North Carolina and Western 
Virginia. The company also states that 
J. C. Hood, operating as J. C. Hood & 
Company, Jackson, Miss., has been se- 
lected as general agent of the life de- 
partment of the Baltimore company for 
the entire State of Mississippi, except 
the northeastern portion. J. Pearre 
Wantz has been named agent at West- 
minster. 


Robert F. Moore, agency secretary of 
the Southern States Life, Atlanta, has 
had a long siege of illness. 


The proposed Virginia compensation 
law has been framed and resembles 
closely the Indiana act. 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 
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Ww. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders. . $1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Azs’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAG oO Resident Manager 
——— 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, AES inleeietrsane 
Burglary, Boiler and Resid “Pheer 
"2 a esident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. 


New England 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Service Counts 


American 


Our Metropolitan District 
is managed by 


Service Men 


who 


Insure Service 
on 


Accident and Health, Automobile 
Workmen’s Compensation and 
General Liability 
Coverage 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY C° 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
J. N. S. BREWSTER & CO., Inc. 


General Agents 
55 LIBERTY STREET 
’Phone Cortlandt 8730 NEW YORK CITY 


Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Read 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
for Selling Ideas 
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JETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


68th Annual Statement 


TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO- 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital Stock $5,000,000 


Life, Accident, Health, Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


; ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1918 LIABILITIES 
Homer Office, Buildin ger rreteighs leiden ole temener eepelayele sie «0: $1,000,000.00 Reserve on Life, Endowment and Term Policies....... $101,544,616.00 
Real Estate Additional Reserve, not included above............... 1,448,009.00 
Acquired by Foreclosure...... $47,600.85 Premiums Paid in advance, and other Liabilities....... 1,781,179.31 
Supply Department .......... 75,000.00 122,600.85 Unearned interest on Policy Loans.............-..... 312,009.76 
Gashvonshandsand tinibanks Gen anak eee = 6,773,455.85 Taxessfallinzgdue:in 19182020... 2: «0.0 tee eee 1,173,208.19 
Stocks, and Bonds: .. a « arena Oe ATR Reserve for special class of Policies and Dividends to 
eee ee A Real Estate..... Pepe tesnee eee ono gis ad Policyholders payable in 1918.................0. 8,621,339.26 
Loans secured by Policies of this ‘Company. eae 12,091,876.24 Losses and Claims awaiting proof and not yet due..... 999,646.22 
Interest due and accrued December 31, 1917........ ve 2,803,460.09 Unearned Premiums on Accident, Health and Liability 
Due from Re-Insurance Companies and others..... sewed 31,340.08 IMSULANCE-Rs,225.3..E eee eis eee ee ee ee 5,206,803.28 
Premiums in course of collechion a ee A aaa 4,207,449.36 Reservestor Liability claims. =. 0st eee 5,968,461.83 
Amortized value of Bonds an arket Value o ocks : . : pbeler ye Arete 
over Book Value, less Assets not admitted........ 3,073,045.37 Surplus to Policyholders amortized basis for Bonds.... 18,529,172.06 
Motale Assets: =< ccc eee $140,584,444.91 Total Liabilities. 5:5 .sc-. so case + ogee ee ee $140,584,444.91 
Increase in Premium Income............... $ 6,768,123.05 New Life Insurance Issued in 1917........... $202,664,856.68 
TitrencevinvAssets 9 285.820.41 Life Insurance Paid for in 1917 ($185,707,- 
i oa. = a oes BED 587.68) and in Process of Collection ($8,- 
Increase in Life Insurance in force........... 105,370,625.64 110,194.00) 193,817,781.68 
; : ie ; Fe ear é 5 2 
Payments to Policyholders during 1917...... 19,875,699.75 Life Insurance in Force, Jan. 1,1918......... 572,916,282.45 
Payments for Taxes during 1917............ 1,244,866.08 Paid Policyholders since organization in 1850. 318,710,609.48 


Total Income in 1917, 4Etna Life Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies $ 5 3,8 8 8,2 39.70 


11th Annual Statement 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
CAPITAL STOCK $2,000,000 
JANUARY 1, 1918 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks. $1,817,380.65 asta TRASRi ckabs ys caer $3,146,106.22 
Stocks and Bonds.............. 5,068,788.00 
Mortgages secured by Real Losses in process of Adjust- 
Estate ...-...eeee sere beveees 1,544,100.00 RLSHt RE Fee Koso cae ie ens 1,986,848.09 
Loans on Collateral............ 586,815.05 
Interest due and Accrued *De- Commission (Reserve on Pre- 
cember 31, 1917.....+.++.+s00+5 97,162.92 miums in course of Collec- 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,555,876.22 Cio Tah aS Renee 323,722.52 
Equity in [Funds of N. Y. Ex- 
cise Re-Insurance Associa- Taxes Falling due in 1918...... 240,950.76 
ATCT Maafiee stele al olerei eviews] ecatersler einesteraneas 47 864.92 el Mee 
Due from Re-Insurance Com- All .other <Liabilities...<....-... 141,537.92 
panies on Paid Losses and cat ——_—_— 
Salvage Recoverable ........ 91,556.52 MO CAM merereteinerctetelererey haere sie arcie. <)aFece $5,839,165.51 
Other Assets .....,.cceeeeessees 30,921.73 ‘ 
Nahe =o ————— Surplus to Policyholders: 
Gross: ASSEES. si ccnicesiasicrmnenis $10,840,466.01 Bos: ; 
Gens Special ‘Deposits and Nee Capital < .aewissas «1 $2 000,000.00 
y, itted | Insur- ae 4 
Speed a Versoeieire oe 145,417.48 Surplus ........... 2,855,883.02 ° 4,855,883.02 
Total Admitted Assets....... $10,695 ,048.53 "Totaluntdcmiactes teehee s+ eerie $10,695 ,048.53 
Increase in Premium Income............... . $3,208,630.18 
Increases inwAssetS.. sees... 2 oes cee aeaose 2,939,794.10 
Increase in Surplus to Policyholders.......... 558,188.64 


5th Annual Statement 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
CAPITAL STOCK $2,000,000 
JANUARY 1, 1918 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.. $1,636,318.07 | Premium Reserve .............. $1,914,657.52 
Stocks and Bonds:..c.0.0...004 3,277,201.64 ib R 5 ‘ 
osses in process of Adjust- 
Mortgages secured by Real mone 
estate hott cunt aiee tas 426:100-001n|2 "2S She, “yarn t ae ret ce teat 777,672.73 
Loans on ‘Collaterall..<.. 00... 683,175.00 | Taxes Falling Due in 1918...: 157,333.42 
Interest D d A d De- 
Noember 31, 1917.c....ssesceese. 64,454.60 | Funds Held under Re-Insur- 
Apeniel Bala ices todo dau 1,102;689.30 ance. “Treaties iiss 5.<0 aac 140,783.06 
Due from Re-Insurance Com- All other Liabflities,.......... 95,898.72 
panies on Paid ‘Losses....... 89,659.43 F —_—_ 
Othe cesta ees ae 18,431.81 Total 2255 .ichscenee eae $3,086,345.45 
GindeAsscte meee $7,298,029.85 | Surplus to Policyholders: 
Less Special Deposits and As- Capitaltiacniec tes $2,000,000.00 
sets not admitted by Insur- 
ance’ Departments.» ..aicaio%s 31,491.04 SEL LOS entrails 2,180,193.36 4,180,193.36 
Total Admitted \Assets....... $7,266,538.81 Totals. Si acawicsaes acd eee ee 7,266,538.81 
Increase in Premium Income................ $3,714,787 .30 
Increaseyin Assets © ic) Senew aeetnt ce kee 4,517,706.62 


2,471,338.98 


ewe eee eevee 


Automobile Combination Policy Covering Liability, Fire, Theft, Transportation, Collision, 
Property Damage and Loss of Use. Liability and Property Damage for Teams and 
for Elevators. Plate Glass, Burglary, Flywheel, Sprinkler Leakage, Water 
Damage, Postal and Baggage, Combination Residence Insurance 


GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE — - 


MARINE INSURANCE — - 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


February 8, 1918 


q 


[SuccEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INsURANCE Economics, EsTABLISHED IN 1899] 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Lye tl arog 
A OCommer®™ 
-E Peadias Roont 
Nineteenth Year; No. 7 
Company Figures as Filed With In- 
surance Departments Up to 
Wednesday This Week 
PROFITS SHOWN IN ALL LINES 
Great Series of Sprinkler Losses Came 
After First Year of the 
War 
Up to Wednesday of this week the 
following results for the specialties in 
1917 were filed at Trenton: 
Motor Vehicles 
Premiums Losses 
Received Incurred 
EE 0 Se $531,839 $208,295 
mericiwiitural ........ Snes 43,705 
American, N. J...... 562,668 177,539 
American Eagle 24.418 15,068 
ate 2 ae 49,379 22,969 
Bésledonian ......... 102,921 17,200 
ON Oe 333,926 151,941 
Camden Fire........ 39,691 75,958 
@ontinental ......... 332,121 161,698 
master Mire ....... BOA + tat. 
Fidelity-Phenix ...... 332,168 161,698 
Fire Association .... 12,927 582 
CA oth oe 168,895 72,406 
German Alliance..... 6,858 893 
Grain Dealers N. Mut. 13,656 2,300 
Great American...... 406,565 241,760 
BAAGICOM 5 occ cesses 13,215 4,521 
Bree: Ne Yoo. wie ss 825,981 384,352 
London & Lancashire. 571,268 266,195 


Maryland Motor Car. 354,980 116,465 


Millers National..... 30,076 13,214 
Milwaukee Mechanics 47,127 17,682 
Mescceen. 6 Mi... .... 546,948 276,098 
Michigan Commercial 1,014 1753 
New Hampshire..... 8,757 1,144 
Northwestern Nat.... 4,984 300 
Se ok pe 410,204 159,002 
Phoenix Assurance.. 295,100 124,792 
ierov. Wash. ........ 370,000 174,809 
SS 872,149 425,918 
SeepePiaALU ss. 20,220 18,015 
megitich U. & N..... 175,398 71,294 
Springfield F. & M... 178,070 47,075 
By Paul F. & M..... 1,166,698 733,088 
Union Marine........ 21,576 9,269 
Sprinkler Leakage 
LDS 5 aio go 26,683 1,869 
mericultural ........ 2,394 246 
mmerican, N. J...... 526 89 
American Eagle..... 1,189 455 
Sat 5, aa she: dicl's 1,496 939 
pOamden Wire........ 1,403 85 
Mmomcordia .........- 3,962 47 
Continental ......... 22,860 7,726 
Fire Association..... 3,290 1,306 
Fidelity-Phenix ..... 14,374 10,341 


(Continued on page 15) 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1918 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. a Copy 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.”’ 


THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President - 


Sixty-four-Year Record for Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


North British 
and Mercantile 
ae insurance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


Siete ING ELE L D 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000. 90 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
i transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


ROSEN IN TEARS A 
HARTFORD BANQUET 


Ovation to Leading Agent in City 
Where He Made His First 
Start 
CONNECTICUT AGENTS’ DINNER 


Julian S. Myrick on Inheritance Tax— 
Lawrence Priddy and F. W. 
Ganse Also Speak 


By MAX I. FARBER 

(By Tel. to The Hastern Underwriter) 

Hartford, February 12.—Can a busi- 
ness man be successful if he is senti- 
mental? He can and the 
career of Harry B. may be 
taken as an example. His life 
reads like a chapter from fiction 
proving again that truth is sometimes 
stranger than fiction, yet he 
that he is sentimental. To use his own 
words, “I speak from the heart.” Harry 
B. Rosen, the greatest personal pro 
ducer of individual life insurance, was 
moved to tears as he stood 
gathering in his former home town, 
Hartford, tonight, where he made his 
start on the road to fame ana fortune. 

The Lincoln’s Birthday gathering, 
Which was held at the ‘Hartford Club 
under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Life Underwriters com- 
prised bankers, professional men, busi- 
men and life insurance 
{0m many parts of the State. 


wonderful 
Rosen 


story 


admits 


before a 


Association, 


ess agents 


Touched by Ovation 


Hven the toastmaster, President C. 
E. (Stockder, was led to remark on the 
singular fact that while ‘Mr. Rosen was 
a shining success, he was a man of 
sentimental nature. He remarked too 
that this characteristic, seldom evident 
in business, had apparently aided Mr. 
Rosen greatly in his work. Mr. Rosen 
was touched by the ovation when the 
large gathering rose to honor him. His 
voice failed him when he tried to speak 
and he sat down and let tears flow 
from his eyes. It was like a dream to 
come back to the scene of his early 
struggles and to be feted now as a hero 
and business genius. 

“ve got plenty of nerve in the life 
insurance business, but in my private 
life I am inclined to feel modest com- 
ing back to my former home town and 


seeing my friends,’ he said. “I can- 
roi help but feel overwhelmed.” He 
cxplained apologetically as he wiped 


2 


the tears from his face and stood up 
again to continue his speech. 


Mr. Rosen’s address in part follows: 

“Life insurance is a profession with- 
out a limit. Within an hour after sign- 
ing my contract, I grasped the idea of 
what life insurance meant, not only in 
dollars and cents, but to the communi- 
ty. I was in the jewelry business be- 
fore, but I did not like it. A man 
cannot make a success in any business 
he does not like. I don’t think I could 
like any business more than this great 
life insurance in which J am engaged. 
I have had offers to be a bank presi- 
cent or the head of other corporations, 
but I would rather be a life insurance 
man than anything else in the world. 
Life insurance has unlimited possibil- 
ilies and should not be picked out as 
a wayside station for making a living. 
It renders service not only in dollars 
and cents but also renders service to 
the community. 


‘T’ve known New York firms twelve 
years ago that scorned you when you 
approached their officers and told them 
that insurance could put their business 
on a safe and sound basis. They said 
we have enough money to take care 
of ourselves. 


, “You have not scratched the surface, 
insure the brains of business as you in- 
sure a property against a fire. 


Always Maintained His Dignity 


“Even when I tramped the streets 
to sell a man a $1,000 policy I went 
as a dignified agent. I did not plead 
with him; I made him see his duty to 
bis family and at the same time I was 
helping my own family. 


“People ask how a boy from foreign 
shores can make such a wonderful suc- 
cess. I am going to tell you a secret, 
I am not a wonderful man. It is only 
that I am not afraid of men; I meet 
hem on a basis of equality. I am sell- 
ing them something tangible, not a 


mine in Oklahoma that may turn out’ 


gcld, or only ‘dross, not a non-existent 
oi} mine in Arizona. 


‘T know of tragedies that have sud- 
cenly made wealthy homes poor, and 
so I know when I am selling life in- 
surance that I am rendering a ‘service 
to society. I would rather make a dol- 
lay jn the life insurance business than 
make a half million in another business. 


“The dissatisfied agent cannot be suc- 
eessful. Another quality of success is 
loyalty. An agent to be successful 
must be loyal to his company, he must 
have absolute faith in his company. 
Yhe clerk behind the counter who is 
not loyal to his employer will always 
be a clerk behind the counter. Loy- 
ally, energy, enthusiasm: if we have 
these three qualities we cannot fail. 

“The more life insurance business 
you sell the fewer orphan asylums we 
will need, fewer . poorhouses, fewer 
charitable institutions. The Govern- 
ment is trying to install the idea of 
thrift. Life insurance men have been 
doing this for forty or sixty years. 

“We do not kave to bow our heads 


THE EASTERN 


in shame and say: Im a life insur- 


ance agent.’ ” : 
How Rosen Sells Stamps 

Mr. Rosen made a rousing plea for 
Americanism. He said, “I do not recog- 
nize in this wonderful country anything 
but Americans. You cannot tell me I 
am not as good an American because 1] 
was born in Russia. I feel I have the 
sentiment of America as much in my 
heart as any descendant of those that 
came over on tke Mayflower.” 

Mr. Rosen mentioned the fact that 
he was vice-president of the War Sav- 
ings Committee of New York. He said, 
“I don’t feel right unless I sell ten or 
twelve membership books before I go 
lo work in the morning unless I’m sick. 
Yhen I sell my doctor $5,000 worth for 
himself and his family. This just war 
must be won; it must be won in a busi- 
ness way; we must put our businoass 
aside, we must make our business sec- 
ondary. The great army of life insur- 
ance men must help Uncle Sam win 
this war.” 

Other speakers on this occasion were 
Julian S. Myrick, of New York; Frank- 
lin W. Ganse, Columbian National, 
Foston, and Lawrence Priddy, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Myrick spoke on inheritance taxes 
and how an insurance policy providing 
a special fund may preserve an estate. 
Mr. Ganse, representing the Life Insur- 
ance Committee of Federal Reserve 
District of New England, outlined plans 
for the organizing of 11,000 agents in 
New England to boom the next issue 
of Liberty bonds. 

Mr. Priddy, as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
fold of what was being done to keep 
“nirates” out of the insurance business. 


Inheritance Tax 

Mr. Myrick spoke of life insurance 
in relation to inheritance taxation. 

“The tax question, especially the in- 
heritance tax, has not so much brought 
into being a new reason for life insur- 
ance as it has intensified a neglected 
one to the point of necessity,” Mr. 
Myrick said. ‘‘With the- increasing 
appreciation of the value of life insur- 
ance to large estates comes a decided 
advantage to the government in that 
this kind of insurance guarantees 
prempt and satisfactory payment, and 
less begrudgingly made to the tax col- 
lector, without causing a serious re- 
adjustment of the estate—readjust- 
ments which often have a more un- 
favorable and far-reaching influence 
upon the financial fabric, especially if 
the estate is large, than is generaily 
imagined. Insurance taken to cover 
depreciation by the inheritance tax is 
not an evasion or substitute for the 
tax, but a measure for facilitating the 
government in its tax problems and acts 
as a general economic equilibrium.” 


HUBBELL CHANGES HIS MIND 


Henry W. Hubbell, Jr., who was to 
have been traveling secretary of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has changed his plans, and the 
position is still vacant. 


@ AMARILLO 


FT.WORTH ¢ 
TEXAS GREAT 


INSURANCE 
BEAUMONTe 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


Epa 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


Income for the year 1917: 


IProiniiin s rennin. ce $100,279,122.00 
Interest’ and Rents,.......2e cee 39,957,422.00 
Ozhenelncomeas yee. ce eee 5,881,618.00 $146,118,162 
Paid Policy-holders, 1917 (Bxclusive of Disability Benefits): 
Death#Loss@s eat ccc ae sees eee $30,599,371.00 
Matured Endowments .......... 13,566,409.00 
purrender Values 2. .0....sageses 18,527,170.00 
DVAACMOS SE, s ., Bie's «See oe = meme 22,807,762.00 
PAMIMIEIGS. 5. s)... Mis i> oc os 2 o Me 1,387,241.00 $86,887,953 
Loaned Policy-holders during 1917......... .» O20,) Lene 
New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 (Exclusive of 
over $16,000,000 increase by Policies revived 
and increased, and Additions by Dividends)..... $315,994,500 
Paid-for Insurance in Force Dec: 81..:...:....5..8 2,6 
Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31.............. ty ser 38s 
Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917.............. $934,929,381 
These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 
Legal ‘Liabilities... 2... 2.4 Sb Aces Ny : ... $760,742,335 
Reserved for dividends payable in 
WO TSM ete sels oi Sate ance eee ti cscled fella cee ae $26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred 
dividend policies maturing subse- 
quent to 1918........ Roane cb 0: 107,041,778.00 
Reserved for Contingencies.......... 40,584,204.36 $174,187,046 
ota? ae $934,929,381 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 
was the lowest in its history 


(Dec. 31, 1917, 4.59% 
(Dec. 81, 1916, 4.54% 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets 


January 14, 1918 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE Ry INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


February 15, 1918 


Frank Wesley With 


Columbian National 


TAKES A GENERAL AGENCY 


To Handle Western Pennsylvania Ter- 
ritory—Was Formerly With 
Company 


Frank A. Wesley, vice president and 
@irector of agencies of the Standard 
Life Insurance ‘Company, has resigned 
his position with that Company to ac- 
cept the general agency of Western 
Pennsylvania for the ‘Columbian WNa- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Wesley was associated with the 


FRANK A. WESLEY 


Columbian for more than eight years, 
and left them to go with the Standard 
of Pittsburgh as vice-president. While 
he was with the Company, the Stan- 
Card Mutual Life Insurance Company 
was organized into a stock company, 
and each year it has shown steady and 
ccnsistent progress. He has built up 
an agency force composed of men of 
high character and ability. 


John C. Hill. to Supervise Standard 
Agency Work 

“John C. Hill, President of the Stant 
dard, who is also the founder, and who 
has been very active in the manage: 
ment of the Company since its incep- 
tion, will take over the agency work 
for the present. 


The Standard operates in Pennsyl. 
vania, and writes accident and health 
ifsurance in addition to life business. 
Puring 1917, the Company doubled its 
accident and health premium income, 
and made a gain of $1,500,000 in life 
irsurance in rani. 


« 


~~} 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


THE ADVERTISER 


AN EXPERIENCED 
LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCER 


HE CAN PRODUCE OVER $500,000 
PERSONAL BUSINESS A YEAR 


He wants a connection with a clean, progressive © 
life insurance company where he can develop an 


agency which will produce about $1,000,000 


additional business. 


He will FINANCE such a proposition himself. 


WHAT HAVE 
YOU 
TO OFFER? 


Address giving territory open 
‘“PRODUCER”’ 
care of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
New York, N. Y. 


105 William Street, 


HENDERSON BUYS A MILLION 


Head of Crude Rubber Concern Insured 
by E. A. Hobbs in Thirteen 
Companies 


Francis R. Henderson, principal of 
the firm of F. R. Henderson & Com- 
pany, crude rubber merchants, of 82 
Beaver Street, New York, has followed 
the lead of many sagacious business 
men in taking $1,000,000 of insurance 
or. his life for the protection of his 
firm. ~The insurance was placed in 
thirteen companies by E. A. Hobbs, of 
220 Broadway who makes a specialty 
of partnership and corporation insur- 
ance. 


Charles Sumner Whitney, who or- 
ganized the American Union Life of 
New York, died recently in New 
York. He was 61 years old. The com- 
any re-insured years ago. 


JOINS BLAKE & DAVIES 


J. Mortimer Darby Taken Into Phila- 
delphia General Agency of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual 


Blake & Davies, managers for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, have admitted to partnership jn- 
terest J. Mortimer Darby, general agent 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, who resigns to become iden- 
tified with the Massachusetts Mutual 


Life under the name of Blake, Davies 
& Darby. 
Messrs. Blake and Davies, who are 


boih large personal writers, will here- 
after devote a greater part of their time 
to individual production, while Mr. Dar- 
ly will develop the general agency busi- 
ness in Philadelphia and adjoining 
counties. 


P. H. Gordon Dies ; 
Struck by Ice 


WITH TRAVELERS IN MILWAUKEE 


Manager Was a Brilliant Life Insur- 
ance Man—Just Returned From 
Visit to Son 


Percy H. Gordon, manager of the 


Milwaukee branch of the Travelers In 
Surance Company, in the life and acci- 
dent depart 
ments, died on 
Monday, Feb- 
ruary 11, hay- 
ing been struck 
on the head 
with a piece of 
falling ice as 
he was entering 
the Pabst Build- 
ing. When word 
of this accident 
Was telegraph- 
ed to Hartford, 
Mr. Gordon’s 


friends were in- 
expressibly 
shocked, as he 
was a@ Man whom all remembered and 
Liked, in addition to being a brilliant 
business-getter. 

He was about fifty years old. His 
connection with the Travelers began in 
April, 1908, when he was appointed su- 
pervising special agent in charge of 
the Milwaukee branch. In February, 
1909 he was made acting manager and 
ou March 1, 1910, he was given the full 
title. That he made wonderfully good 
in the business will be apparent to any 
insurance man when it is known that 
his average increase in premium in- 
come per year for the last nine years 
has been $45,000. 


He will long be remembered for the 


speech which he made at the Golden 
Anniversary Convention of the Trav- 
elers in April, 1914, in Hartford, re- 


sponding to the toast “The West.” 
The owners of the Pabst Building 
were taking advantage of the Monday 
holiday to remove the ice and snow 
from the roof. A piece of ice weighing 
about twenty-five pounds struck him, 
and he died shortly afterwards at the 
Emergency Hospital A pathetic fea- 
ture of the case is that Mr. Gordon had 
just received word from his son, Lieut. 
Sidney Gordon, at Camp Custer, Mich., 
telling of his promotion to a first lieu- 
tenancy and had proudly told friends 
and newspaper men. Mrs. Gordon and 
a daughter, Dorothy, also survive him. 


ELECT HORD PRESIDENT 
General agents of the some Life, of 
New York, meeting here this week, 
elected Lorin Hord, of Minneapolis, 
president; J. R. Robbins, of New York, 
vice-president, and Charles Spaeth, 
Syracuse, secretary. 


Prudential Group Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, 


termination refunds, 


incontestability 


clause, special certificates for employees, privilege of naming bene- 
ficiary, good commissions, and the Company’s great experience in deal- 


ing with millions of workers in forty years. 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office : 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Retirement of 
Equitable’s Capital 


GOMMENTS OF PRESIDENT DAY 


No Change in Rates of Contracts Out- 
standing or Those Newly 
Issued 


The ‘mutualization of the Hquitable 
is the subject of a letter sent to the 
agency force of the Society by Presi- 
dent Day, who says: 


There has recently been consummated what 
I regard as the most important event in the 
history of the Equitable since my election as 
president—perhaps the most important in the 
Society’s long and eventful existence. 

I refer to the acquisition and ultimate re- 
tirement of the majority stock of the Society 
for the benefit of the policyholders. 

This should afford the directors, officers, 
agents and policyholders great satisfaction. 
And it is fitting at this time that I should 
congratulate you on your co-operation in 
bringing that about; and I thank you most 
sincerely for it. 

Nothing has been nearer to my heart since 
the chief responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the Society’s aftairs devolved upon me, 
and nothing in which we have succeeded has 
given me more pleasure. 

While you are undoubtedly aware of the 
exact nature of the change, you are likely to 
meet people, including policyholders, who do 
not correctly understand it. It may be well 
therefore to keep this brief official explana- 
tion at hand to exhibit on such occasions. 

The Equitable has not changed to the mutual 
plan of insurance or to any other plan of 
insurance. 

This Society has always been 
the mutual, or participating, plan, and it will 
continue to be operated on that plan. Its 
assets, including the surplus, have always been 
held by the Society for the benefit of the 
policyholders alone, and will continue to be 
so held. 

The change in the Equitable’s status is from 
the control of the corporation by stockholders 
to control by the policyholders—nothing more. 

When the Society was organized to issue 
mutual insurance in 1859 the law required a 
capital stock. The owners of this capital stock 
had, of course, the legal right and respon- 
sibility of electing the Board of Directors by 
whom the officers of the corporation were 
selected. 

The law now permits the Society to purchase 
its own stock for the purpose of securing con- 
trol of the corporation for the policyholders. 

That is what has happened. 

The majority stock, that is the ‘‘control,” 
has been purchased by the Society, and it is 
hoped that the balance of the stock may soon 
all be secured, when all of the shares will 
be cancelled. But it is only necessary to se- 
cure a majority of the stock for the policy- 
holders to assume control. This has been 
done. 

The plan to purchase the majority and the 
minority shares has been approved by the 
vote of the directors, the stockholders, and 
the policyholders of the Society. It has been 
approved by the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York as required by law, 
and it has also had the judicial sanction of 
the United States Gircuit Court of Appeals. 

Over 96 per cent. of the vote cast by pol- 
icyholders favored the plan. 

The tried, efficient and successful business 
methods and policies of the Society and the 
progressive spirit of its management will be 
continued, and improved if _ possible. No 
change whatever will occur in the rates of con- 
tracts outstanding, or of those newly issued, 
as a result of the purchase of this stock, or 
the “statutory. mutualization” which will 
follow. 

Thus far the Society has prospered greatly, 
and has steadily increased in strength and 
efficiency.. Those who have selected the mem- 
bers of its board of directors have been pub- 
lic-spirited men who have sought in every ap- 
propriate way to further the interests of our 
policyholders.' But all men are mortal, and 
those who die cannot control those who suc- 
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ADDITIONAL 1917 FIGURES 
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The paid for business of the Capitol 
Lite of Denver in 1917 was $8,256,000. 
lisurance in force is $25,391,352; net 
assets are $2,486,865. 

The Southwestern Life’s 1917 new 
paid-for; $10,745,546; gain, $1,830,806. 
Insurance in force $442,713,070; gain, 
$6,961,485. Total admitted assets, $5,- 
224,644. 

Grange Life, of Lansing, paid-for, 1917, 
$2,719,738; admitted assets, $463,453. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


The figures of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia follow: 


Qn 


SMD NS 


Ordinary. Industrial. 
Paid-forgecnc $ 7,681,799 $22,197,640 
Revivals ..... 214,925 1,538,563 
In Force ..... 32,171,064 99,619,498 


Total in force, $131,790,562. 

Admitted Assets Dec. 31, 1917, $16,560,- 
439.04. 

The eight annual statement of the 
Amicable Life shows admitted amounts 
of $2,961,940, new business of $2,888,500; 
tctal income of $749,738; insurance in 
ferce of $16,546,334, mortality, 39.8 per 
cent. of the expected. 


Western States Life 


The new paid-for business of the 
Western States Life was $7,735,394, ad- 
mitted assets, approximately $3,000,000. 

The year 1917 proved to be the most 
prosperous year in the history of the 
Farmers National Life. The statement 
will show over $6,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force. A continuance of the 
steady, healthy growth of the past will 
assure an increase Of business in force 
of $2,250,000 for 1918. 

The United States Life paid for $2, 
750,000 in 1917; and its assets are $7,- 
325,000. 

The Rockford Life paid for $4,195,- 
272; its assets in round numbers are 
$400,000. 

The Wisconsin Life of Madison paid 
for $1,017,000. 

The Northwestern Life of Aberdeen, 
S. D., paid for $848,000, assets in round 
numbers are $240,000; total business 
in force, $2,000,000. Superintendent of 
agencies, E. E. Kneedy said, “We are 
planning to make 1918 the biggest year 
in the history of the Company. 

The American Mutual Life of Lake 
Charles, La., paid for $885,000; its as- 
sets on December 31, 1917 were $125,- 
000; insurance in force, $2,150,000. 


ceed them. The Equitab le, on the other hand, 
is organized to continue in perpetuity—to last 
“not for a day but for all time.” And it is 
fitting that the protection which policyholders 
have enjoyed thus far, should be _ lasting— 
should be guaranteed to them for all time to 
come—that their interests shall be safeguarded 
in the future as completely as they have.been 
in the past. 


In a long statement Superintendent 
Phillips has approved of all details of 
the mutualization. 


A Live Wire Wanted 


By a Life Insurance General Agent 
to do both inside and outside execu- 
tive work in New York City. State 
qualifications and salary desired. 
Information held 


Address, Box GR 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 


ati in confidence. 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


a 


UNDERWRITER 


LIFE INSURANCE LAWS 


Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents Issues Largest Book in 
Its iIHistory 


The 1917 volume of “Life Insurance 
Laws” just issued by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents to its 
members is the largest book of this 
series in the history of the Association. 
It contains 732 pages of new laws af- 
fecting life insurance companies, 24 
pages more than any of the previous 
volumes, notwithstanding the number 
of new laws is five less than the pre 
vious high record. 


WHAT’S THIS? 


The State’s Insurance Investment Cor- 
poration, of Wilmington, Del., has been 


_incorporated with ‘$1,000,000 capital. In- 


ecrporators are 'C. L. ‘Remlinger, F. A. 
Armstrong and M. M. Clancy. 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 


fast friends 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


of policyholders 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


‘GEORGE 


February 15, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Z0,5 DOOM) O4 <>’ DOOD OX >0 


Liabilities, $5, 602, 162. 2: 


$16,966,562.65. 
A western, mutual, 


Excerpts from the Financial Sawa of December 31, 1917, 
of the 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Assets, $6,186,694.37, increase 17% over 1916. 

Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 
Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. 
Insurance in force, $54,198,728.00, increase 28% over 1916. 

Paid to beneficiaries and policyholders to December 31, 1917, 


annual dividend, old line company 
THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents 
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_ Here are Drafts From Which . 
There are no Exemptions 
By George M. Crogan, Mutual Benefit 
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_ The war registration disclosed that 
there are approximately ten million 
men between the ages of 21 and 31 in 
the United States. The normal death 
rate among these is six per thousand. 
Accordingly, of America’s choicest 
yeung manhood, 60,000 will die every 
year from normal causes—at the rate 
of 5,000 per month, or over 167 a day. 

According to the United States Life 
Tables, prepared by the census bureau 
from the actual experience among un- 
selected lives, i. e., lives not having 
ecme under medical selection, in other 
words from the general population of 
our country, out of ten million lives 
at ages 21 to 31, 5,000 are called month- 
ly by death, or at the rate of 167 per 
day. On the same basis from men 
“in their prime’—ages 32 to 42 inclu- 
sive, 93,800 will die yearly at the rate 
of 7,816 monthly, or 216 daily. 

Among those of middle life, that is, 
between the ages of 43 and 55, 155,800 
will die yearly at the rate of 12,983 
monthly, or 432 daily. ‘From those 
late in life—ages 56 to 70 inclusive— 
$81,200 will be called yearly, at the 
rate of 31,766 monthly, or 1,058 daily. 

All of these numbers are based on 
ten million only, and show a total 
draft yearly by death of six hundred 
and ninety-one thousand, while the ac- 


tual deaths in 1915 amounted to 909,- 


155 (at the rate of 13.5 per 1,000), 
ard in 1916, 1,001,921. 
No Exemption from this Draft 

Here is a draft from which there is 
ne exemption; physical disability, in- 
dustrial reasons or the fact that one 
kas dependents will have no weight or 
influence with this grim monster— 
death. Indeed, these reasons that are 
sf such necessity before receiving ex- 
emption from the military draft boards 
offer an excuse for an early call vy 
the grim reaper. For. example, if a 


Man is in poor health the military au- 


thorities do not want him, because of 
his physical condition, which usually 
indicates a short life and if his occu- 
pation is a hazardous one, such as the 
Making of certain kinds of munitions, 


the Government needs him for his’ 


labor, while the very nature of such 
labor may mean death by accident at 
any time. ; 
__ No Escape from These Figures 

It also seems to be the case that 


men with large families, who are mast 
needed are called to untimely death 
while those with no dependents are 
not drafted until later. 

The certainty of death and the un- 
certainty as to when it will occur are 
the two real reasons for the existence 
cf the Mutual Benefit. They are the 


Magi VORAIT 
EXERPTIONS Soe 


EMASPOMOBER 


gieat and only explanation of the bene- 
ficient institution called life insurance. 


lt is, therefore, wise and it becomes 
ahsolutely necessary for you to put 
your house in order and then await 
the result of the draft. 

If your number is in the first bowl, 
which contains the numbers of those 
between ages 21 and 31, you may not 
he ealled and your number slides in- 


to the bowl of “men in their prime”; 
those between the ages of 32 and 42 
inclusive, but you may escape a draw- 
ing from this bowl, however, and the 
capsule slides into the “middle life” 
bowl. From this bowl even you may 
be fortunate enough to escape the 
Crawing of your number and the cap- 
sule slides into the last or “late in 
life’ bowl, from which there is no 
escape. It it then only a question of 
a short time, for from this bowl there 
is absolutely no extension of time. 
Death has your number. The question 
is from which bowl will it be drawn? 


(Let us consider for a moment the 
yeasons that are responsible for this 
Ceath rate from year to year. The 
yearly draft by disease, according to 
the U. S. Census Bureau’s latest re- 
port indicate that in the year 1915 
there were over 909,155 deaths, or 13.5 
per 1,000 in the registration area, which 
includes over 67,000,000 of our people, 


(Continued on page 9) 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 
the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any AIOCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be pajd. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPEQCIFIED $15,000 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabiljty Endorsement PURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity wjll be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

‘Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South ‘Carolina, Tennessee, Georgja, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 


accident, 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 
Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 
Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 

1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ; 


PITTSBURGH APPOINTMENT 


George &. Ott Appointed 
Agencles of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


George E. Ott, agency manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
at Des Moines, Ia., has been appointed 
inspector of agencies for Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware at Philadelphia. 
In commenting upon the appointment 
the Equitable “Agency Items” says: 

“The (‘Society has pleasure in an- 
nouncing the promotion of George HE. 
Ott from his position as agency man- 
ager at Des Moines, Iowa, to inspector 
cf agencies for Hastern Pennsylvania 
and. Delaware with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Ott is one of the newer mem- 
bers of the Society’s agency staff, and 
yet in the few years that he has been 
with us he established a most enviable 
record for himself. The district in 
Iowa that has been under his jurisdic- 
tion has shown a splendid increase, 
apd it has been all the result of in- 
telligent development. 

“Mr. Ott carries the best wishes of 
the entire staff for success in his new 
field. He will, of course, be fortunate 
in having associated with him Mr. 
Langley as supervisor in the Philadel- 
phia Metropolitan District, and we will 


look for an expansion of our business 
in’ the field as a result of the new 
arrangement that will be commensurate 
with the importance and the wealth of 
that section of the country, and the 
agencies located there. 
relatively young man, in the prime of 
life, with an unusual knowledge of the 
insurance business in all its phases.” 


Mr. Ott is a - 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


MR. RYAN’S RECORD 


Inspector of His Minimum Amount of Applications 


for Four Years Is One 
a Week 


The phenomenal record of George 
W. Ryan, of the Provident Life & 
Trust in Pittsburgh, was recently the 


subject of a column article in the Hast- 
ern Underwriter. The caption on the 
siory read “Averages One Application 
a Week for Four Years.” 

As a matter of fact his average was 
nearly three applications for each 
week for four years. In the article 
he explained that consecutive produc- 
tion consisted of getting the first case 
for the week across aS soon in the 
week as possible, letting others follow. 
Writing The Eastern Underwriter Mr. 
Ryan said: 

“Your heading, or caption, would in- 
dicate that only one a week was se- 
cured, which ig not correct, as I be- 
lieve most anybody could average one 
a week and besides this is not an av- 
erage. If your article had read ‘Pro- 
duces at Least One Application a Week 
for Four Years’ it would be correct.” 


SCRANTON ‘LIFE RESULTS 


In its annual report the Scranton Life 
shows assets of $2,776,201; reserve, 
$2,249,809; special deposit for endow- 
ment bond policies, $21,950; death 
claims in process of payment, $16,500; 
reserve for taxes falling due in 1917, 
$9,000; premiums paid in advance and 
other liabilities, $23,646; capital stock, 
$340,000; profits assigned to policyhold- 
ers, $54,995; profits undivided, $60,299. 


Buy 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
for Selling Ideas 


PURELY MUTUAL 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 


February 15, 1918 


THE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


CHARTERED 1857 
Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


new insurance issued. 
POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


JANUARY 1, 1918 
Sixty-Eighth Annual Statement 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


ASSETS (Paid for Basis) Liabilities (Paid for Basis) 
U. S. State and Municipal Bonds, at Market Value Dec. 31, 1917.......... $22,567,598.48 Trisiaranceulk GSEKVIeS iloc. sisicle else cis sameeren acter J's vit’ Sie wielavo's loxy plevelelei viaje is a = ete $51,307,019.50 
(Par Value Dec. 31, 1917, $23,198,492.48) Amaieis ty GRIESEF VES: cove Sct caccieie areca: 2a Suga dale ner ae 6,198,239 50 
Mortgages, First Liens.........ccececesceecce cece esr en teneeeeettsteatecceeceneses 31,966,646.98 Bictra pReserves a bavcih :o.n0 ae ee eee OS i ae ela "122,675.93 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes..........eceseeee eee eee eet eee ete eee te eens 10,561,548.37 Reserves on Supplementary Contracts.....ssssccceccepencenecececccessceeecseees 398, 668.00 
Real Estate; Book Value... cw 2000. cccsecces ccersescsicrsccsiescesicsscevceses seers 248,000.00 Policy Claims ‘under Adjustment... s:/.cscss osceneseo eee eee eee 208,777.84 
Cash in Banks and iOffice dees. i... 5 gee coccee cece cecccnccenccereeesrenreceeseres 732,425.60 OthercliahiGities yeh eee ae ee ee ee 105,179.74 
Interest-and-Rents: due-and accrued.....ssceecceesecececneseeersccrersecssscsens 1,604,317.70 Taxes payable in ABR et ee id, cote at eee aa 217 621.75 
Deferred anid ‘Unreported Premiums........--,...000++ mtceer ere secateaspeseeceiees 912,159.46 Dividends Due and Unpaid..../...... * eo ici f roe.N a oe en 72 408.91 
Due: froin Agents s,s. acces dedcccectaioccecceenenges cee scsesseaes es hg MI Fo Lie a 2,540.66 Dividends payable in NOIGM.. nsh aaah n nee, ok. eae ee Signed 
e ; : : . Deferred Surplus aL... obs. js WAL ed eke cate + «cd wooded tiahades Bide ate otal Ente eee 4,475,761.57, 
‘ : GetréFal, Strplys)an saiain ad dues Gasiwedchalod vac nels «heels dteie sche Neos eee 3,772,109.94 aie 
Peale toharar oa doettage toes 6 a livie''s so wile atts ene RUaretat ets ete etoile ete-otls 68,595,237.25  . Total ...... 
Total $68,595, Total, “egewises tions «ine states. a. +nets eee $68,595,237.25 


pliance with the Vermont statute and also the most exacting test of solvency, not 
finding it necessary or deeming it advisable to adopt the amortized or the averaged 
valuations allowed by insurance departments, either of which valuations would have 
largely increased the asset and surplus items. 


In 1917 the Company surpassed all prior records in volume of premiums received, 
in volume of insurance paid for, in the increase in insurance in force, in the amount 
ot dividends paid, and in the amount of dividends set aside for payment in 1918. 


Notwithstanding the adverse conditions created by the war, the Company continued 
its normal growth along sound lines during 1917. The policy of limiting the Company’s 
investments to municipal bonds and first mortgage loans, all within the United States, 
has. been amply justified by the year’s experience. The unexampled shrinkage in all 
values has not in the least affected the integrity of the Company’s securities or dis- 
turbed the regular payment of interest and principal on the Company’s holdings. 


The National Life is a purely mutual company, now entering upon its sixty-ninth 
year. All its property belongs to the insured. There is no stock and the Company 
issues only participating policies. The National has paid policyholders since organiza- 
tion $91,397,393.07, which, with assets to their credit, exceeds the premiums received 
from them by $11,241,865.04. : 


A detailed report of transactions and investments, now in press, will be mailed 


The Company in its statement adheres to market values as being in strict com- upon request. 


PROGRESS IN THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


INCOME ASSETS SURPLUS INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$ 2,497,780 $ 8,762,955 $1,002,074 $ 58,678,353 
$11,552,876 $68,595,237 $3,772,110 $223,593,866 
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Why a Man Should Insure His Life 


By George W. Johnston, Johnston & Collins, New York 


Recently a million dollar case was swung on 
Mr. Johnston wrote the article some years 
from the Mutual Life of New York as the best essay on the stated subject. It has been 
rinted in many languages and many countries, but is as timely now as-when written. 
he Eastern Underwriter republishes it in response 
basic arguments for life insurance. 
essays 
Life Underwriters.—Editor, The Eastern Underwriter 


the arguments contained 
ago when 


; } in this 
it received a prize 


demand for a condensed 
The author has three times 
the ‘National Association of 


to a 


from 


== 


The argument for life insurance rests 
upon two axioms: One, the axiom that 
dangers should be anticipated and so 
either prevented or neutralized; the 
other, the axiom that life and fortune 
are uncertain. ‘The conclusion is as 
ivrefutable as either premise. Concede 
that the evil which threatens is vast; 
eoncede that a successful remedy or 
palliative exists, and a plain obligation 
appears. To a people it becomes the 
essential element of a sound political 
economy. To an individual it is a dic- 
tate of the highest ethics. 

A Law of Precautions 


The law of civilization is a law of 
precautions. Quarantines prevent epi- 
demics; ambassadors avert wars; fire 
insurance replaces loss from conflagra- 
tion. Now, of all material dangers the 
worst is death. While other calamities 
are contingent, death alone is certain, 
universal. Not only must it come, but 
is the more dreadful because the time 
of its coming is unknown and incalcul- 
able. ‘Whatever, then, tends to modify 
its sure results is of supreme impor- 
tance to the world. When a man dies, 
a useful machine is broken; a certain 
amount of wealth-producing power is 
destroyed; a momentum of years is 
wasted. ‘Some person or family or 
community is deprived of the quota of 
brain or muscles he formerly contri- 
buted. How may the damage be re 
How may the potential energy 
be saved? Until the device of life in- 


surance no reparation was possible; 


the loss was absolute. 
“power has now been enfeebled. 


But death’s 
The 


-mhen’s value as an income-earner is at 


once replaced. 


As medicine prolongs 
life, so insurance prolongs life’s wseful- 
ness; and the world, viewed in its 
economic aspect, is as deeply indebted 
to the one as to the other. 

There igs another evil, akin to death 
and its rival; full to the brim of bitter- 


‘ness; an old age either indigent or de- 


pendent. 


It is a living death, helpless 
and hopeless. The protection of life 
iusurance has been extended till it 


‘shields from this danger also, and an 


_ Science. 


=) oa, ‘ 


needful than others 


income is assured, so that the fruits of 
labor in youth may continue without 
interruption by infirmity or loss of 
capital. 
The Wisest Precaution 

j ‘Beyond question, then, life insurance 
is a wise precaution, wiser and more 
in proportion to 


the evils it averts. Nor is it a theory 


‘only. Its statistics, long and carefully 
/ collected, establish the law of aver- 


ages conclusively. In dignity and 
mathematical exactness it ranks as a 
It, therefore, merits not mere- 
ly grateful consideration for its benefi- 
cence, but entire confidence. 


It is a success? The system is steadi- 
ly spreading and each year shows that 
in every enlightened country, no mat- 
ter what the political changes or the 
fluctuations of business, whether stocks 
rise or fall, whether crops are good or 
bad, policyholders keep multiplying, re- 
ceipts and welcome disbursements keep 
marvelously swelling. The best men of 
ail trades and professions are its in- 
dorsers. It seems to have no enemies 
except a few whom some _ prejudice 
blinds. Its advocates are the countless 
widows whom it’ has saved from desti- 
tution, the orphans whom it has edu- 
cated and supported, the aged to whom 
it doubly repays the savings of early 
manhood. There is no other financial 
institution who so Satisfies the heart, 
the conscience, and the judgment. We 
will go further in claim of its proper 
position. It stands in history and must 
be recognized as a constituent factor 
in the profound economic revolution 
which marks this century. The world 
is more self-sacrificing now than it 
used to be, love is more endowed with 
foresight, the philosophy is gaining, 
which teaches denial now for the sake 
of the future. Who that reflects will 
deny the influence of life insurance 
ideas in making these things so? 
Life Insurance an Imperative Necessity 

The logic is irresistible. Life insur- 
auce is something more than a privi- 
lege. It is an imperative necessity. It 
is a social, domestic and personal duty. 
Upon whom incumbent? Clearly upon 
every man or woman whose life has, 
or is liable to have, a money value to 
any one else. To these add all who, 
if they outlive their productiveness, 
are liable to have an income insuffi- 
c:ent for their support. Hence the ap- 
plication of the rule is as broad as is 
the mutability of human affairs. 

The exceptions are rare. Among 
them would at first seem to be the 
wealthy, but fortune is a fickle as fate, 
and every provision should be made 
against loss or diminution. Moreover, 
the rich man who personally manages 
his estate has, in relation to it, a large 
and distinct value which he ought to 
perpetuate. The only persons truly 
exempt from obligation to insure are 
the drones, who contribute nothing and 
whom, therefore, the social machinery 
would never miss. Our argument is not 
with them. It does appear to the 
father who is the bread-winner, and to 
the mother whose economy and home 
management are as valuable to him as 
his labor is to her; to the merchant 
whose death would injure his partner; 
to the borrower who needs time to dis- 
ehbarge his debts; to the young man 
or young woman who makes money 


now and would look forward to a day 
ae 


A Year of Splendid Achievement 


It is not difficult to see why the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 1917 wrote a 


larger amount of paid-for business than in any other year in its history. 


Sixty-six 


years of Service efficiently and promptly rendered have won the confidence of ‘its 


representatives and of the public. 
right spirit, policies 
Teputation ensure success for the Field. 


which are not excelled, 


Co-operation with a Home Office that has the 


and a company with a sterling 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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The LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 
Bears an UNUSUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The SERVICE he sells often continues for many years 
Provident service sells so readily today, because of 
the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 
have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


HAS 


of rest, to whoever feels any pecuniary 
responsibility either towards others or 
towards himself. 


A Duty Urgent, Inexorable, Without 


Appeal 
The law of duty is inexorable and 
without appeal. It bars as trivial the 
plea of inconvenience. Applied to any 
individual, the question is not should 
he insure; but, rather, is there any 
good reason why he should not insure? 
How comes he to be free from the ob- 
ligation? Js he so lucky as to be en- 
tirely beyond the reach of harm? If 
not quite immortal, has he a definite 
lease upon life, or has fortune signed 
a bond with him? Not otherwise may 
he refuse. In his profoundest heart he 
knows he ought to insure, and that 
vow. A duty delayed is a duty shirked. 
Let a man convinced of responsibility 
secure an adequate protection at any 

sacrifice and at once. 


ITALIAN S. & S. INSURANCE 


Each Soldier Covered Up to 1,000 Lire 


—Cashes in if He Survives 
War 


Writing to a Hartford paper from 
France, L. K. Porritt makes this com- 
ment on Government insurance: 

“We have an insurance system for 
our men as generous and as fair as 
any government ever offered its sol- 
diers, but so far as I know, this sys- 
tem only benefits men killed or wound- 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


ed in action. The Italian system is 
different. Each soldier is given a gratu- 
itous insurance up to 1,000 lire—a very 
small amount in comparison to that of 
Our army. He can make it out to his 
family or dependents, and if he is killed 
in action it will be paid over to whom 
it is consigned. But if he survives the 
war unwounded—or otherwise—three 
months after demobilization and up to 
thirty years after it was issued, he can 
cash it for himself. The idea is to pro- 
vide him with a little capital to resume 
civilian life after the war. The money 
is provided by taxing those who are 
remaining home, making money out of 
the war.” 


EN-ROUTE TO EUROPE 

Major Howard A. Giddings, superin- 
tendent of agents of the Travelers of 
Hartford, and a member of the Con- 
necticut State Council of Defense, is 
en-route to Europe aS a member of the 
Federal Reserve Bank Liberty Loan 
Mission. He is one of twelve men who 
have gone abroad for a tour of study 
and observation in connection with the 
next Liberty: Loan. 


‘BRITISH MERGERS 

The Clergy Mutual. Assurance So- 
ciety and the London Life Association, 
Ltd., both of London, are arranging to 
merge. The Clergy Mutual has a pre- 
mium income of £300,000; London Life 
has a premium income’ of about 
£450,000. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
oo WilMOnS Increase In “notte 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 


by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Talking to the Young Men’s 
13,855 Business Club of Newark, 
Failures Peter P. Wahlstad, asso- 
in. 1917 ciate editor of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, 
compared the failures of the last three 
years, these being the figures: 1917, 
18,855 failures with $182,441,871 liabil- 
ities; 1916, 16,993 failures with '$196,- 
212,000 liabilities; 1915, 22,000 failures 
with $302,000,000 liabilities. He added 
that eighty per cent. of these failures 
were traceable to causes which are 
preventable. 


(Characterizing credit as a factor 
which enables a retailer to sell his 
goods at a profit before the date of 
payment of his bills, Mr. Wahlstad 
said that every merchant has a certain 
amount of credit, but the concerning 
question was to determine the amount. 
This has been ascertained through in- 
fcrmation from the credit seeker, which 
course he deemed inaccurate and un- 
scientific. Another way is to take the 
testimony of others, which he did not 
consider reliable, as a concern may be 
insolvent and yet have a good rating. 

The surest method, he declared, is to 
determine what the merchant is doing 
at present; to learn the quantity of 
goods he is buying; to know whether 
er not he is overloading his shelves 
and store rooms; to ascertain the regu- 
larity of his payments and to find out 
if he hag any new sources of supply. 
He said that as only about one per 
cent. of all business transactions are 


ijlegitimate, it was reasonable that the - 


merchants should co-operate in the in- 
terchange of this necessary informa- 
tion. 


* * * 
An agent. recently 
When 20-Year showed his power to 
Dividend think in the following 
Fell Due manner: A twenty- 


year dividend fell due 
on a whole life policy, issued at age 
23 (present age of policyholder, 43). 
When the agent called the policyholder 
said, “I think the best thing for me 
to do is to take that paid-up addition 
of $356, don’t you?” The agent stopped 
and thought for a moment before an- 
swering; then he said, “Let us see if 
it is.’ He figured for a moment with 
pencil and paper, with a rate book 
open before him. And this was his 
response: “You would have to pass 
an examination to become entitled to 
the $356 additional insurance. Granted 
you do.pass the required examination; 
the company would issue you $1,000 of 
new insurance, and the dividend is 
more than ‘sufficient to pay the pre- 
miums for five years in advance, thus 
giving you $644 more insurance, and 
at the end of five years you could 
cash it in for within $66 as much as 
you could obtain now in a cash divi- 
dend, or you can start then and pay 
the additional yearly premiums of 
$28.85 less the dividends.” 


Policyholder—“‘That is a better set- 
tlement, but will the company do that? 
It is not on the dividend statement.” 

Agent—If you pass the necessary 
examination it will. It leaves that for 
me to explain. Just sign your name 
right here on this dividend form and 
en this application for the additional 
$1,000 and we will go up to the 
doctor’s.” 

They went, the policyholder being 
very well pleased with this favorable 
adjustment. \See your policyholders when 
dividends are due and help them to 
re-invest their earnings instead of 
spending them. This incident is re- 
published from the Prudential ‘Week- 
ly Record.” 


5] 


“Bottles,” a monthly pub- 

A Term lication given  distribu- 

Insurance tion by the Illinois Glass 

Argument (Co., in its January issue 

makes a term insurance 
argument which will interest agents: 

“(Many of us feel that we have fully 
protected the business. in which we are 
a part owner or vitally interested, and 
when we provide fire and other insur- 
ance relating to the buildings and 
stock, when we have taken on credit 
insurance to protect the accounts, and 
when we keep our contracts for mate- 
rials placed far enough in advance so 
that we are sure of a ceaseless supply 
of the necessary materials. 

“But in recent years there is another 
form of protection coming into some 
general practice, and that is insurance 
to preserve the abilities of the execu- 
tives, whose brains are responsible for 
the concern’s existence and successful 
Progress. 

“Nature has provided that in no way 
can we be sure that these brains will 
not be eliminated through death, and 
the fact that they are of such vital 
importance to the business is leading 
many firms to take the next best sub- 
stitute. This is to provide insurance 
that, in the event of these brains be- 
ing taken away through the accident 
of death, the company shall receive 
scme sum of money which will, in a 
measure, offset the loss while other 
brains are being trained or provided 
for these executive positions. 

“What is costs a company to lose an 
effective executive is very hard to de- 
termine, but that it does cost some- 
thing, and in some cases a_ large 
amount of money is unquestioned. 

“Therefore, this thought of safeguard- 
ing the company as far as possible 
against the loss of any single execu- 
tive or group of executives is being 
partially met by this type of insurance. 

“Some companies take out an insur- 
ance policy for the length of time a cer- 
tain executive is engaged, and it auto- 
matically expires when his contract ex- 
pires, or if he continues in the service, 
another policy is written. 

“There igs a thought here for a small 
business, which consists of two or 
wore partners, and whose ‘success is 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


krown to be dependent on the abilities 
oi one or more of these individuals. 
The partners agree that should they 
all continue in health and possession 
of their faculties, the success of the 
business is practically assured, but 
hey cannot guarantee to one another 
that they will so continue. An insur- 
ance company meets a situation of this 
kind by these short-term policies.” 
* * -* 


This talk on income bonds 


Selling is addressed fby Marie Vir- 
Income ginia Smith, of the Equita- 
Bonds ble of New York, to the busi- 


ness or professional woman 
of 40, earning from $2,000 to $3,000 a 
year. 

Miss Prospect, what monthly income 
do you expect to need when you are 
60 ‘years old? $75? Very good! 

(May I ask what definite plan you are 
following which will guarantee this 
amount then and for as long as you 
may live? No special plan, you say? 
‘So far you have been able to save 
only upon occasion—you have not yet 
achieved “long distance” saving of any 
sort? I see. 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1917 was: 

749 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,516 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. ‘ 
$2,610,759 per day in New Insurance 

Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$478,898.99 per day in Payments to 


Policyholders and Addition to } 
Reserve. 

$316,593.67 per day in Increase of 
Assets. ; 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


Then you are prepared to lay aside 
about $1,125 each year for the next 
20 years, are you? For it requires 
$22,500 safely and permanently invest- 
ed—in Liberty bonds, for instance— 
to create an income of $75 a month. 
difficult to think in terms of income 
rather than of principal, is it not? 

Now, only about 15 per cent. of us 
have a dependable “will-to-save.” But 
assuming for the moment that you be- 
long to this minority class and that 
yeu can save—how much can you save 
and continue to live according to rea- 
sonable standards? Anything like $1,- 
125 a year? I feared not! 


You see the earnings of women these 
days are small when compared with 
those of men who have the same stan- 
dards of living. So that, as women 
working in this transition stage towaré 
full economic equality, our problem is 
not only to include the element of com- 
pulsion in our income savings plan, but 
to provide for an income that is ade- 
quate. Often this is an insurmounta- 
ble task except by a plan that embodies 
the characteristics of this bond. 


Through the bond for an annual de- 
posit of only $469.57 the company will 
guarantee to you a life income of $75 
a month without the loss of one cent 
ef your principal—a total investment 
of $9,391.50 as against $22,500 other- 
wise required. ) 

I recommend the income bond as 
the most efficient contract for one par- 
ticular purpose—for the protection of 
your future. It is not the best means 
of investing that money which must be 
available for immediate pleasure or 
rain. Nor does it yield a high return 
at once. But no one financial contract — 
does everything. 'The efficient plan does 
some one thing well and meets other 
needs only incidentally. Not only are 
its safety and psychological soundness 
unexcelled, but I submit that the econ- 
omy of the income bond makeg it oné 
of the few means by which you can 
make your present success in life per- 
manent. 


FOR FARMER CANVASSERS 

“Uncle Donald’s Life Insurance” is 
an interesting story for farmer pros- 
pects. The author has written this 
booklet for the purpose of aiding agents 
in canvassing farmer prospects. It is 
full of humor and sentiment and con- 
tains many arguments for sound life 
insurance. : 

This publication has just been issued | 
from the presses of The Spectator Com- 
pany. The book is by Ira ©, Edwards. 
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Brooklyn Managers 
Form Conference 


ro MEET ONCE A MONTH 


First Time They have Ever Organized 
—Discuss Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Insurance 


Brooklyn is a city of 2,500,000 people 
in which the per capita of life insur- 
ance in force is particularly high. Un- 
ul recently the life insurance managers 


and general agents there have gone 
their separate ways with little co-op- 
eration despite the fact that some of 
the companies’ representatives have 
been in Brooklyn for many years, and 
they rank high as men and as produ- 
ecrs. Then, Charles Jerome Edwards, 
of the Equitable; John S. Tunmore, of 
ihe Provident Life & Trust, and other 
Brooklyn men decided to organize the 
Brooklyn Managers’ \Conference with 
the aim of meeting once a month at 
the Brooklyn Club for luncheon, and 
while around the board to discuss 
questions of interest and of value to 
the fraternity. 4 

A committee was appointed, and the 
first luncheon was held Wednesday 
noon, and was such a success that the 
Brooklyn Managers Conference is a 
“go” from now on. 

At the Wednesday meeting Mr. Tun- 
more was in the chair and a different 
member will preside at each meeting. 
Erery seat at the table was taken and 
everybody present seemed to like the 
idea. 

Mr. Tunmore started the ball aroll- 
ing by making a little speech showing 
why the gatherings would be of im- 
portance. He was followed by William 
Ryan, of the Penn Mutual, who dis- 
cussed Soldiers’ and Sailors’ insurance. 
When he finished there were questions 
and answers, most of them about the 
conversion feature. 


William F. Atkinson, of the North- 
western Mutual Life, said he hoped 
that everyone present would attend 
the annual meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York, 


» to be held at the Astor on Saturday. 


The managers decided to co-operate 
with “Brooklyn ‘Life,’ an illustrated 
weekly paper, in a special edition fea- 
turing life insurance. 

Charles Jerome Edwards could not 
be present as he is in Palm Beach. 
Among those who attended were: 

J. S. Tunmore, Provident L. & T.; 
W. F. Atkinson, president, New York 
Association; S. S. Voshell and Frank 
€. Staniland, Metropolitan; T. A. Mor- 
rison, Berkshire; William H. Ryan, 
Penn Mutual; W. A. Nicolay, Aetna; 
D. J. Sweeney, (Charles and Bernard 
Joachim, John (Hancock, Warren Die- 
fendorf, Mutual Life; Joseph A. Ecken- 
rode, Penn Mutual, and John H. Scott, 
Home Life. 


PRUDENTIAL WINS 


U. S. not Entitled to Revenue Col- 
lected in 1912 in Dividends 
and Reserves 


Barring reversal in the event of ap- 
peal, a decision handed down last week 


‘by United States District Court Judge 


Haight will bring back to the coffers 
of the Prudential Insurance Company 
$48,231.85, exacted by the Government 
when Dr. Herman C. H. Herold was in- 
ternal revenue collector, with interest 
from August 1, 1912. 

The case just decided arose under 
the Federal excise act of October 8, 1909, 
the first of the present series of income 
tax laws. The act imposed a tax on 
incomes of corporations in excess of 
$5,000, insurance companies being in- 
cluded. Its constitutionality was up- 
held by the United States Supreme 
‘Court in what is known as the Flint 
case. 3 

The act made provision for certain 
teductions, but accepted payments 
Made on account of dividends. The 
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Prudential and other insurance com- 
panies filed returns in which they did 
not include as part of their income for 
the year dividends allowed to policy- 
holders deducted from premiums, either 
by way of reducing the amount of such 
premiums, by credits, or by increasing 
the amount of the insurance. ‘The 
Frudential, and other companies, also 
further deducted from income the in- 
crease for the year in the amount of 
reserves, certified to the State com- 
missioner of banking and insurance and 
gave additional cause for controversy 
by making its return on a cash in- 
stead of on a bookkeeping basis. 

After the Prudential had paid its tax 
on the basis of the return so made, the 
commissioner of internal revenues 
caused an additional tax to be assessed, 
covering the amounts allowed policy- 
holders in the form of dividends, it 
being his contention that such divi- 
dends constituted income within the 
meaning of the act. The commissioner 
made a point of the fact that such 
dividends actually figured as income 
in annual statements filed by the Pru- 
dential with the Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance of this State, and 
with like departments of other States. 

The commissioner of internal rev 
enue disallowed also part of the de- 
duction by the Prudential on account 
of increase in its reserves, and also 
imposed an additional tax on the Gov- 
ernment’s contention that the returns 
should have been made on a bookkeep- 
ing basis instead of on a cash basis. 


EXTEND TIME TO APRIL 12 


The House has passed the Senate 
resolution extending from February 12 
to April 12 next the time within which 
soldiers and sailors may file applica- 
tions for war risk insurance. Chair- 
man Sims, of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, in urging the resolution, 
explained that it was necessary be- 
cause of the length of time required 
for communication between Washing- 
ton and the American Expeditionary 
Torces. 


ASSISTS J. N. RUSSELL © 

James O. Westervelt has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the home 
cffice agency of the Pacific Mutual Life. 
He joined the agency two years ago. 
He at once completed the School for 
Salesmen course and put into practice 
what he had learned. 


$1,773,411,526 IN FORCE 
The Mutual Life has $1,773,411,526 
in force. The Company’s insurance in 
ferce at the end of 1916 was $1,687,- 
797,276. 


No Escape From This Draft 
(Continued from page 5) 


that is, over 2-3 of our population, while 
in 1916 the total was 1,100,921. 
Notwithstanding all that medical 
science has done to prevent the spread 
of disease, all that surgery has done 
to save life, all that hospital service 
and an army of nurses have done to 
defeat this Grim Monster, we had in 
this country the enormous total of 
over 1,000,000 deaths in the year 1916 
among a little over 2-3 of our popula- 
tion in 27 States, including the Hast- 
ern, Middle and far Western States, 
and only three Southern ‘States, Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina and Virginia. 


The Future 


Let us not forget that after the 
great argument that is now going on 
across the waters has been concluded 
and the warring nations settle down 
to peaceful occupations, men will still 
live, will continue to marry and have 
families and there will be the same 
family ties, the same degree of love 
and affection, with the same desire to 
provide for the future of our depend- 
ents as there is today. ‘Consequently, 
there will be the same need for the 
jdeal protection afforded by life in- 
surance, 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP 


Cae 
OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 t 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 : 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 
Assets 


arg eg ag eg eae caeeae sss $16,560.48 
Capital Mee LIED 11S stevas:cinsinisiaisie;s, srs «.aj01e stelstelaig eeislac ate arora oeiewlewirelbedies oawalecena ba 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in JO GEASS: natth EONAR A Priest oR aCe TICE Cee eS One ISERIES ae 131,790,562.00 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Ise payingeitsmbolicynolders: nearly. scenes omsinecta caeccoagscdsuegel.c 1'560,000.00 “sagoatle 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
% ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illustration 
of the Fidelity “Income for Life.’ 


This DIRECT LEAD SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in 
Fidelity’s history. 
AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in force over Walter LeMar Talbot 
$142,000,000 President Sesh 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

‘Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ 

‘I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


‘The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.’” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 
Insurance in force, 107,262 PolicieS fOr...........+-.sssseeesrsessessenecseteces $253,439,405,12 
WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE . 

To repay to its Policyholders in ‘Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Sur- 

render Values, Annuities and one credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 
It stands alone in that result. 

Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1916 $310,337,255.71 

Total rtuened to Policyholders, as above noted, in same period.......... 319,548,729.00 


Excess of amount returmed.......scscececrececcerrssersceesecesererecsesseresess 9,211,473:29 


see eeeseeneeseesssece 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


i ld well estab- 
If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an 0 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 
Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
The 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary. The address of the officers ts 
the office of this newst.per. Telephone 
2497 John. 


lished every Friday by Eastern 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 


of March 3, 1879. 


SHOULD UNLOCK DOORS 


Out in San Francisco the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association does not permit 
newspaper men to attend its luncheons 
which has caused resentment. This 
leads J. A. Carey, a veteran Coast ed- 
itor, to say: 


Some, if not all of my local con- 
temporaries, have expressed more or 
less grief at not having been invited 
to participate with the life insurance 
raanagers in their weekly luncheons. 
I know of no rule either of custom, 
courtesy or law whereby life insurance 
Mianagers are obligated to feed the 
local insurance editors at times when 
they are assembled for the refreshment 
of their interiors and discussion of 
their private business affairs. Upon 
such occasions outsiders have no more 
right to intrude than they have to ran- 
sack the contents of a general agent’s 
desk. I fear that this is a case of dis- 


appointed curiosity, which is almost as’ 


bad as that of a woman scorned. 

If the insurance editors pay for the 
.feed and are sufficiently interested to 
come and keep posted regarding an im- 
portant division of their business, they 
should not be barred out. Curiosity in 
this instance is justified and should be 
gratified. A life underwriters’ associa- 
-tion is not a private club. Where such 
associations have been suspected of 
harboring such an opinion, criticism 
has resulted that has done the business 
no good, and some have been left out 
who properly belong. 

‘The discussion of “private affairs” 
‘has no right intruding itself at a lun- 
cheon of an association of life under- 
vriters. That is not the motive of 
such organizations. It is not why they 
come together. Life underwriters’ as- 
sociations are formed to uplift and 
stimulate their members by free, frank 
intelligent, broad discussion of prob- 
lems which come up-‘for solution in 
the life offices daily. And because 
most underwriters’ associations fully 
recognize their duty to the insurance 
community, those not fortunate enough 
to attend the meetings should be able 
to learn what took place from the un- 
prejudiced. columns of a newspaper, so 
that if the meeting be worth while, the 
inspiration and knowledge in it can be 
communicated over as wide an area as 
possible. 


The closer the insurance newspaper 


THE EASTERN 


gets to the underwriter or to a body 
of underwriters the better for both. It 
is easy enough to pick up details about 
what happens behind closed doors. 
Why not open the doors so that the 
information can be obtained at first 
hand? 


PT 
TIME 


Plate Glass Rating to be 
Simplified 


RU 
PUT 


Plate glass insurance rates in New 
York ‘City and State are soon to come 
under the supervision of W. F. Moore 
of New York, the plate glass insurance 
rating expert who formulates rates for 
the country at large. ‘Heretofore New 
York territory has been handled through 
the Plate Glass Insurance Exchange, 
of which EH. IM. Gridley is manager. 

The Exchange will continue to exer- 
cise its function of furnishing informa- 
tion to companies regarding individual 
risks in Greater New York, as well as 
regulating agency limitations and mak- 
ing agency rules. It will also continue 
io deal with the subject of commis- 
sions. 

For twelve years the Exchange has 
been doing this work for the companies 
and twice during that time it has for 
che reason or another ceased to be op- 
crative. In each case it was found 
that such an organization is indispens- 
able to the plate glass insurance busi- 
ress in New York City, and the Ex- 
change was restored to life. MSome- 
thing like eighty per cent. of the plate 
glass business in New York State has 
its source in Greater New York. The 
nature of risks there is such that were 
it not for the assistance of some cen- 
tral organization like the Exchange, 
uniformity in rates and surveys would 
be impossible of accomplishment. In 
the many large risks in New York 
City each individual light must ‘be 
measured to ascertain the correct rate. 
Half a dozen companies might send 
their best surveyors to measure these 
risks and rarely would two surveys be 
alike, but the company whose surveyor 
reported the least glass or classified it 
the lowest would get the business. 
Agreements are therefore of no use un- 
der such circumstances. The same con- 
dition exists the country over in lesser 
CGegree, but there is so much big busi- 
ness in New York City, that it never 
has been possible to get along satis- 
factorily without some organization 
through which surveys may be stan- 
dardized and rates equitably deter- 
mined. 


John R. Bland, president of the U. S. 
rt. & G., had selected five new directors 
making ten which have been named 
since January first. At the recent 
meeting of stockholders, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted, increasing 
the membership of the board from 
thirty to sixty members. The five 
new directors are; S. M. McKennan, 
President of the Union Banking and 


Trust ‘Company, of Helena, Mont.; 
Samuel Ellis, vice-president of the 
Manufacturers and Traders National 


Bank, of (Buffalo; William F. McCauley, 
President of the Savannah Banking and 
Trust Company, of Savannah; C. L. 
Sanger, of Sanger Brothers, Dallas, 
Texas; and Arthur BE. Kirkpatrick, man- 
ager of the Canada branch of the 
United States F. & G. He makes his 
headquarters at 'Toronto. 


* * * 


Philip Hicks, one of the leading gen- 
eral agents in Tennessee for fire, auto- 
mobile liability and bonds, has just 
returned from a business trip to Phila- 
delphia, New York and other Eastern 
cities. While in Philadelphia he sge- 
cured the general agency for the Gen- 
eral Accident. Among other com- 
panies, Mr. Hicks now represents the 
Pacific Mutual and Fidelity & Deposit. 
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THOMAS iC. MOFFATT 


Thomas C. Moffatt, one of the abiest 
of the young general agents in New- 
ark, was elected president of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of New Jer- 
sey yesterday. Mr. Moffatt is very 
pepular with field men and his brother 
agents, as he is a strict believer in 
the ethics of the business and has @ 
fine knowledge of insurance. George 
Hampton, of Bridgeton, N. J., was 
elected vice-president and Percy 
Limouse, of Weehawken, was elected 
secretary. Miss M. EH. Wilkins, of 
Woodbury, N. J., was elected honorary 
vice-president. 

Among those who attended the meet- 
ing were EK. M. Allen of Helena, Ark., 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, and ‘TInSurance 
Commissioner Smith, of New Jersey. 
Commissioner Smith; Fred W. Day, of 
the Royal, and C. S. |S. Miller, Field 
Secretary of the National Association, 
addressed the afternoon meeting, the 
morning being devoted to a discussion 
of underwriters agencies, jumbo lines 
and other agency questions. Freder- 
ick J. (Cox, retiring president, was 
toastmaster at the banquet last night. 

* * * 

Charles F. Howell, editor of the ‘In- 
surance and ‘Commercial Magazine,” and 
a well-known insurance newspaper cor- 
respondent, has gone with “The Week- 
ly Underwriter.” For that paper he 
will contribute live comments on in- 
surance events. A man of wide cul- 
ture, who has traveled extensively Mr. 
Howell is an entertaining writer and 
a credit to his profession. Another 
interesting change in insurance jour- 
nalism is the removal of George W. 
Wadsworth to San Francisco, where he 
will represent ‘The Insurance Field.” 
He is an able business man who has 
shown ingenuity in devising advertis- 
ing plans. 

* * at > 

Stanley L. Otis, secretary of the In- 
surance Federation of New York, has 
compiled tables of comparative bene- 
fits of various compensation laws, 
which are published by the Spectator 
Company. 

* * * 

Fred V. Bruns, ‘Syracuse (N. Y.), lo- 
cal agent, is a lieutenant on the staff 
of (Colonel Brown, being supply offi- 
cer of the Third Infantry, headquarters 
at Syracuse. 

* * * 

Fred L. Gray, former head of the 
Insurance Federation and president of 
the Fred L. Gray ‘Company, Minneapo- 
lis, who is in (California, expects to 
return about March 1. 


J. A. Demarest, formerly assistant ed- 
itor of Equitable Life Assurance Socie- 
ty’s “Agency Items,’ who received a 
commission as second lieutenant after a 
training course at Plattsburg last year, 
has just been appointed a first lieu- 
tenant. For the past six months he 
has been stationed at Camp Upton, I. 1. 

* * * ‘ 

George T. Dexter, second vice-presi- 

dent of the Mutual Life, is in Florida. 
*) eye ” : 

E. A. Fisher, of (Des Moines, one of 
the leading members of the Bankers’ 
Life field force in Iowa, is very proud 
of the fact that he has three sons al- 
ready in the service of the United 
States and a fourth who will soon re- 
port for service. Lloyd Fisher is'‘a 
recruiting officer for the U. S. Navy 
at Burlington, Towa; Edwin A. is a 
gunner on the U. S. S. South Dakota; 
James J. is a gunner on the U. S. S. 
Goldshell. He has made three trips to 
France and England and-one of them 
was in a submarine. Harley J., the 
fourth son, has been called to service 
in the National Army from the State 
of Wyoming and will soon report at 
American Lake, Washington. 

* * * 

Peter Crona, representing the New 
England Mutual Life in New Britain, 
Conn., served for some years in the 
Swedish navy. He came to this coun: 
try in 1891, and has written insurance 
for the New England Mutual since 1891. 

* * * 


Benjamin McKeage, an insurance 
man of Binghamton, N. Y., who occu- 
pies an enviable position in the busi- 
ness and social life of that town and 
who ig known there as “Duck,” is head- 
ed for “somewhere over there.” The 
Navy recruiting officer captured him 
and he is now enrolled in the Naval 


‘Reserve. Binghamton will miss Duck, 


for he was a good booster and there 
have been times when Binghamton 


needed a friend. 
* * * 


W. B. Meikle, the new president of 
the Western Assurance and British- 
America companies, igs the subject of 
a number of articles in the British in- 
surance newspapers. The following is 
from the “Policy older’ of Man- 
chester, England. “Mr. Meikle began 
his interesting insurance career in the 
head office of the late Scottish Com- 
niercial Fire and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and was afterwards for many 
years with the Manchester Fire Insur- 
ance Company at Manchester, Birming- 
ham and London. Later on he went 
te Calcutta to take charge of the Man- 
chester’s business in India and the Far 
East, combining with this position the 
duties of marine underwriter of the Tri- 
ton Insurance Company and manager of — 
the Eastern Fire Insurance Company— 
the two leading local companies {in 
India. gi 

In 1900 he returned to England to be- 
come manager of the British and for- 
eign branch of the Western and British 
America Assurance Companies, and in 
1907 he was appointed the general man- 
ager of the two companies at their head 
office in Toronto. The admirable char- 
acter of Mr. Meikle’s work in this cap- 
acity is well known. He has not only 
maintained but enhanced the high repu- 
tation of these old-established Cana- 
dian companies. A regime of conserva- 
tism in underwriting and economy in 
administration kept steadily in force 
for several years, enabled both com- 
panies to reap the full benefit of the 
vnlarged opportunities which have come 
to them more recently. Recognition of 
Mr. Meikle’s services was shown in his 
election to the vice-presidency of bot& 
companies in 1914, and his present aD-_ 
pointment to the presidency is the logi- 
cal sequel. Mr. Meikle is a director 
of the Canada Life and the Imperial. 
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Insurance Men 


Push W. S. S. Sale 


WILLIAM G. WILLCOX CHAIRMAN 


| FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
. 


‘Wallace Reid Secretary of Insurance 
Division Committee—Other 
Prominent Members 


William G. Willcox, of Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes, is chairman of the Insur- 
ance Division of the War Savings 
Siamps Committee. Wallace’ Reid, 
local agent, is secretary. Other mem- 
bers are Willard S. Brown, of Willard 
S. Brown & Co., 1 Liberty Street; E. G. 
Richards, United ‘States manager of the 
North British & Mercantile and presi- 
dent of several fire insurance com- 
panies; R. Emory Warfield, president 
of the Hanover; William A. Hamilton, 
of the Queen; Samuel Bird, Jr., marine 
underwriter; Henry W. Farnum, of 
Platt & Farnum; Edmund Dwight, of 
Dwight & Hillas, managers Employers’ 
Liability; A. Duncan Reid, manager 
Globe Indemnity; William B. Joyce, 
president National Surety; Frederick 
S. Little, broker; Henry W. Lowe, 
Johnson & Higgins; Robert C. Rath- 
bone, broker; John A. Eckert, broker. 
; Buy Thrift Cards 

Chairman Willcox has sent letters to 
all insurance companies, agents and 
brokers, appealing to them to help in 
promoting the sale of the $5 stamps 
and 25-cent thrift stamps. Many in- 
surance offices have been appointed 
selling agents and have hung up 
W. S. S. literature in their offices. 
Some have presented to each employe 
a United States Government thrift card 
with one or more 25-cent stamps at- 
tached. 

Mr. Willcox, in his letter, said in 


part: 


_ “Little capital is needed. You have 
only to buy a few stamps from your 
post office and, as you sell them, re- 
No bookkeeping 
is necessary. No accounting is re- 
quired. You will neither make nor 
lose money for yourself, but will be 
rendering a valuable service to the 
Government.” 


ERIE MEETING POSTPONED 

_ Nothing of importance wag done at 
the last meeting of the Hrie County 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The meet- 
ing was adjourned to the third Wednes- 
Gay in April, when there will be an 
election of officers, or the organization 
will be disbanded. 


_ BOUGHT BY C. S. FOUNTAIN 

,_ C,. S. Fountain, of Hackensack, N. J., 
has, purchased the real estate and in- 
Surance business of the late Francis H. 


Capacity For 


and 10% commission to brokers. 
Surplus Line Department. 


» Cedar St. 1615 California St. 
EW YORE DENVER 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 
- DETROI 
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J. C. DISTLER, JR., PRESIDENT 


Succeeds Late Martin Meyerdirck as 
Head of German-American, 
Baltimore 


John C. Distler, Jr., for years vice- 
president of the German-American Fire 
Insurance Company, of Baltimore, has 
been elected president of the Company. 
He fills the vacancy caused by the 
death of Martin Meyerdirck. F 

The directors have also. elected 
George A. Hax, vice-president. Mr. 
Hax has been a director of the insti- 
tution for years: He is a prominent 
grain merchant of Baltimore, and is a 
member of the ‘Chamber of Commerce 
of that city. 

Mr. Distler played a prominent part 
in conducting the affairs of the com- 
pany during the lifetime of Mr. Meyer- 
dirk. 


DEFENDS SPRINKLERS 


Ira G. Hoagland Says Freezing Has 
Not Been Due to Defects 
in Systems 


Ira G. Hoagland, secretary of the 
National Automatic Sprinkler Associa- 
tion, has issued a letter, saying that 
the idea has gained currency that the 
impairment of sprinkler protection by 
freezing has been due to inherent de- 
fects in sprinkler systems. 

“Nothing could be farther from the 
truth,” he said. “The impairment has 
been because the water in the ‘wet 
pipe’. sprinkler systems required by the 
fire underwriters in heated buildings 
has been allowed to freeze and more 
or less cripple the systems, or else the 
water has been shut off and the pipes 
drained to prevent freezing where heat 


could not be maintained because of 


lack of coal.” 


REMARKABLE RECORD 


Continental 
Premium 


Increases its Metropolis 
Income 114 Per Cent. 
in Two Years 


During 1917 almost every company 
made a substantial increase in the 
New York City premium income, and, 
in some special instances, very large in- 
creases were made. The Home, as 
usual, heads the list of companies with 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, Con- 
tinental, Great American, Aetna and 
Royal following in close proximity. 

The ‘Continental made the largest 
percentage increase for the past two 
years which was phenomenal. In 1915, 
this Company has a premium income in 
New York City (Exchange territory) 
of $332,079, while in 1917 the amount 
received in the same territory was 
$709,162, or an increase of 111 per cent. 
in two years. 


Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
Guaranteed Underwriters. 
Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


Use our special 


314 Superior St. 300 Nicollet Ave. 
DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St 


ONTREAL LONDON 
THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 
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fae HE RANCH COMPANY | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 
$7,266,538.81 | 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Providence, R. I. of New York, N. Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Portsmouth, N. H. of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Albany, N. Y. 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FRANKLIN FIRE  CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN 


Organized 1825 of Philadelphia, Pa. of New York, N. Y. 


K 


K K 


REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 
154 MONTAGUE STREET 


NORWICH UNION COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Norwich, England of Albany, N. Y. 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia, Pa, 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


of London, England 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 


of Portsmouth, N. H. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


Capital 
Surplus 


IN A LIMITED 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


INSURABLE VALUE 


Definition Made by Minnesota Insur 
ance Department—Companies 
Asked to Follow Same 


Commissioner Sanborn, of Minnesota, 
has often been asked by companies, 
agents and brokers whether the insur- 
able value must be stated separately 


for each building or structure. He 
makes some interesting comments on 
this subject and has formulated defini- 
tions for guidance of companies and 
agents. Mr. Sanborn says: 


Some maintain that when two or more build- 
ings are written blanket the aggregate insur- 
able value of all may be stated in one sum, 
on the theory that the assured regards them 
as one building because they adjoin and per- 
haps communicate, or merely because it is 
simpler and easier. 

This question does not arise when the in- 
surance is specific on each building, thus ap- 
parently making the interpretation of the law 
depend on the policy form under which the 
insurance is written instead of on the wording 
of the law itself, which says nothing about 
how the policy covers. 

(Clearly what is needed is a definition of the 
word “building.” As the word is here used 
all other meanings than those having to do 
with insurance are excluded. The section 
quoted relates to all kinds of property damage 
insurance, fire, lightning, tornado, explosion, 
etc., on buildings or other structures. The 
same rule does not necessarily apply for all, 
because a “building” in fire insurance may 
be different from a “building” in tornado or 
explosion coverage. 

The standard that should apply is that used 
by the companies in fixing rates and in rules 
for writing insurance. A row of brick build- 
ings not separated by any space is one tornado 
risk, while each building is a separate fire 
risk if the division walls are standard. One 
rate is made for tornado on all of the build- 
ings as one risk, but each will have a fire rate 
applying only to itself. 

The following definition has been formulated: 

For the purpose of stating the insurable 
value a “building’’ shall be held to be a 
structure on which a specific rate has been 
made. 

(Note 1. In the case of risks comprising sev- 
eral buildings for which only an average rate 
is promulgated, the insurable value of each 
building should be stated the same as if 
specific rates had been promulgated. 

Note 2. Lumber+ yards and other risks which 
may consist of more than one building for 
which no specific rates are customarily figured: 
state insurable value of each building or shed 
if it is actually a separate building and would 
be rated as such if used for mercantile or 
other purposes that would necessitate a specific 
rating. 

All insurers and their agents are requested 
to observe the above rule. 


ek & 
Write at Old Rate 


After considerable controversy and 
local newspaper publicity the poorhouse 
and insane asylum insurance in Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., has been written at the 
old rates, $11.39 plus the war tax. Re- 
cently the insurance was increased 
from $590,000 to $650,000. 


* * * 
W. L. Reid, Jr., in the Service 


William L. Reid, Jr., assistant man- 
ager of the special risk department of 
the National Fire, has joined the naval 
reserves. He has been with the Na- 
tional for eight years. 


AMERICAN EAGL 
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STRONG COMBINATION 


Personnel of Wagner-Taylor-Edson Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadel phia—Two 
Branch Offices 


The recent merger of the Wagner & 
Taylor ‘Co. and Edson & So. under the 
of Wagner-Taylor-Hdson Com- 
Inc., makes a strong combina- 
The officers follow: Louis M. 
Wagner, president; John C. Taylor, 
vice-president; ‘Henry Edson, treas- 
urer; Harry A. Randall, secretary; 
Robert P. Bishop, assistant secretary; 
Thomas S. Strobhar, assistant secre- 
tary. 

The Wagner & Taylor Company is 
ar. old established office that needs no 
introduction, and while Edson & Com- 
pany is of more recent birth, its ‘suc- 
cess in the insurance field has been 
most rapid and the merger of these two 
interests makes a splendid organization. 

The new corporation will be equip- 
ped to handle insurance of any kind, 
maintaining a separate fire depart- 
ment, marine department, automobile 
department and brokerage department. 

The home office building of the Com- 
pany is at 422 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, with branch offices at 82 Beaver 
Street, New York City and at No. 1 
St. John St., Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


name 
pany, 
tion. 


FRED. S. JAMES 


United States Managers 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 
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Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


COLONIAL INSURANCE AGENCY 


54 MAIDEN LANE Phone John‘ 1210 NEW YORK CITY 
AUTOMOBILE AND ALL FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES 


“SECOND TO -NONE IN. SERVICE” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


INSURANCE CO. 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


WM. A. BLODGETT - 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 
of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
——- OF NEW YORK — 


HENRY EVANS, President 


AN AMERICAN 


INSTITUTION 


MR. AGENT: Study your problem well. Successful business is not the result of snap judg- 
ment. Maybe we can help you. We’ve solved many problems for our agents. 


Ask us. 


HOME OFFICE, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT., Insurance Exchange Bldg., San Francisco 
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FIFTEEN PER CENT. NET PROFIT. 


Interesting News About Their Own 
Business Given to Companies by 
Summit Editor 


When the editor of a small town daily 
paper tackles the great question of in- 
surance, his brain throbs can be heard 
for miles. Here is the concluding para- 
graph in a column editorial headed 
“Fire Insurance Monopoly,” and print- 
ed in the Summit ('N. J.) “Record”: 

The insurance premiums paid 
throughout the country during the 
last year for which we have fig- 
ures available in excess of the fire 
losses sustained was more than 
one hundred million dollars. The 
insurance companies felt the sting 
of this exposure to such an extent 
that they set about explaining 
away a great deal of the apparent 
profit. Most of their contentions 
are legitimate. The matter of sal- 
aries, overhead and fixed charges 
for offices, commissions to agents, 
taxes, etc., etc., are accepted as 
necessary in the conduct of any 
successful business, but one item 
of charge, which they arbitrarily 
assert, means nothing to the pub- 
lic. This last blanket charge arbi- 
trarily inserted in order to eat up 

a portion of the millions annually 

extracted from the people’s pock- 

ets is termed one-tenth of one per 
cent. of all the insurance in force 
amounting to some $3,020,600,000 
for supervision. In spite of the 
absurdity of this last general 
charge, which has no basis what- 
ever as to amount and means ab- 
solutely nothing to the great busi- 
ness and industrial world, we still 
find an approximate net profit of 

15 per cent. ; 

_If this editor can find a 15 per cent. 
net profit in fire underwriting he de 
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Real Estate 
Cash 


Accrued Interest 


Total Assets 


Seevscetwescncsse 


~NATIONAL UNION 
: FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


(Pennsylvania Standard) 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JANUARY 1, 1918 


ASSETS 


’ Bonds and Stocks (Computed on valuation adopted by 
Committee of Insurance Commissioners).......... 


Loans on Mortgages............. 


i 


Premiums Uncollected, in Course of Transmission and 
pietlands of Agents... 5.2 40's 


Due from Other Companies...... 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium Reserve...... 


RUeRETV met OFMLOSSCBS Sou’. cv. Si ces ck cesses eee eee es 683,155.19 
Reserve for Taxes, Other Liabilities and Contingencies 175,000.00 
BRCM TEE CAR ELAM Cay Store si ard x vibes cd's dic ole 6 o's $1,000,000.00_ 

as Suave: «227 ae 673,207.56  1,673,207.56 
Bemmwmoitera, GUrDIUS® ........-.0 00sec ecerecsccsces $5,332,591.21 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


serves to rank with Heinz, of Pitts- 
burgh, as a discover. It was Heinz who 
discovered in the innocent pickle a 
read to fabulous riches. And why does 
the Summit editor speak so contemp- 
tuously of “Supervision?” 


THE GLENS FALLS 


1917 Net Premiums, $3,789,494; Losses 
Incurred, $2,029,385—45-year 
Record , 


The net premiums of the Glens Falls 
for 1917 were $3,789,494 and losses in- 
curred were $2,029,385. 

The forty-five years’ record of this 


Company, one of the strongest and 
well-known in America, follows: 
Gross Net 
Date. assets. surplus. 
SAN ele SIS er ewnchs $587,210 $57,667 
dani US80R ccs ets 966,598 453,217 
aS Ve cS OU ett 1,785,404 1,003,049 
alee 19005 Fceie ee 3,327,439 2,155,142 
ative wehOOG Rees). «08s 4,176,096 2,493,183 
Jaret, ESOS. o 3 5,105,505 2,433,826 
PAT LOT eon cts 5,310,298 2,594,356 
Pameeien VOU ee os 5,607,662 2,719,805 
Jan ey Ol Sie eats 5,719,167 2,485,505 
a fn el Beal ge BA 5,523,704 2,318,200 
Fea cle MOONS Oe curio 5,559,478 2,126,852 
Sams Ay OG Aeros 5,859,946 2,254,209 
Jamel COT te eee 6,429,946 2,371,845 
Janie 11 OES eee. 7,157,222 2,496,338 


NEW HERKIMER AGENCY 

(Bradley, Perry & Bradley have opened 
offices in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, Herkimer, N. Y. They will con- 
cuct a general insurance business. HEH. 
J. Bradley, a shoe man; Ralph Perry, 
an orchestra conductor, and John J. 
Bradley, a Utica insurance man, com- 
prise the firm. J. J. Bradley will con- 
tinue in Utica, giving part of his time 
to Herkimer, and E. J. Bradley will 
manage the Herkimer end. 


$3,184,476.33 
348,800.00 
2,172.14 
890,805.49 


eee eee tere rere oses 


rele 6 8) 4 Onecaleye. erehe.e. 


ed 


732,100.89 
125,866.12 
48,370.24 


$5,332,591.21 


Ce 


ie de ere ts @ eileen ews eo 6/6 


CC 


$2,801,228.46 


ee 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., wwe. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 
South William and Beaver Streets 


New York City 


1852 — 1918 


Sixty-sixth Annual Statement 


Miulwaukee Mechanics’ 
Insurance Company 


JANUARY 1, 1918 


Based on Values Adopted 
by Committee of National 
Convention of Insurance 


Commissioners 
Casit Capitalieet:c td eee. esse $1,250,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance..... 2,822,128.85 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses.... 289,737.73 
Reserve for Dividend......... 37,500.00 
Reserve for Taxes & Expenses 100,000.00 


*Net Surplus 


Spree: 6, 18: 6! 0's (6; 6: © 


1,060,789.28 


dita | A SSC imc lease opsle «Yo d's $5,560,155.86 
*Surplus to Policyholders....$2,310,789.28 


*Includes excess deposit New Mexico—$3,009.76. 


OFFICERS 


WILLIAM L. JONES, President 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, Vice-President 


Based on Company’s 
Values 
$1,250,000.00 
2,822,128.85 
289,737.73 
37,500.00 
100,000.00 
857,593.93 


$5,356,960.51 


$2,107,593.93 


G. W. GROSSENBACH, 2d Vice-President 
OSCAR GRIEBLING, Secretary 
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PUTTIN. CL LLL LLC 
= New Jersey Fire Premiums 
A 


SMUT 


and Losses Incurred in 1917 
TTTTTTTITTTTTTONTTONOOUUNTUUTTTTITTTITTTOTONNOQOUUUODVUTTTOTITIOOTNOOTTL UU TTUUTONTOUUUUUUULUULLEE-UUDLOLL UO coun 


Premiums Losses 
Received Incurred 


FA CEMA arecte are octets $268,949 $182,576 
Agcrictiturale. oo. «16 91,092 37,135 
Albany Insurance .. 41,222 22,607 
Allemannia es... <.-i- - 62,648 28,641 
PAMOErICAT Oe Nowaiaer ssc 267,552 89,662 
American Hagle...... 18,580 4,413 
PV tlanitie OL l Yael ® << 38,536 7,405 
fA ELAS, ks cites «cuss sus 102,499 57,178 
British America..... 43,209 11,543 
Buck’s '\Co. Con., Pa.. 2,506 28 
Buffalo Insurance.... 20,624 Hephsay 
Caledonian. W..0..6. .«. 59,352 30,825 
Caledonian American 1,254 919 
Camden Fire......... 256,465 133,257 
Capital Fire, N. H... 10,288 4,252 
Central Mfrs. Mu; O. 16,715 6,790 
Concordia, Wis...... 85,442 27,296 
Continental... crc 394,794 97,042 
County Insurance.... 16,443 15,975 
Hasteen sRive. 24.6... 38,873 7,234 
Farmers, York, Pa... 31,596 12,839 
Fidelity-Phenix ...... 952,274 ~ 113,933 
Fire Association..... 247,323 131,661 
Miremens,; DiC... 2.5. 2,204 3 
lanchad dbhay aah Soe moO 150,954 58,532 
General, Paris....... 44,852 19,493 
German Alliance. ... 30,480 5,201 
German-Amer., Md... 7,504 892 
German Fire, Pa.... 7,388 2,906 
Great American, N. Y. 482,882 198,384 
Grain Deal. Nat. Mu. 4,021 69 
Granite ‘State........ 31,281 15,116 
Hamilton. a eee = 6 19,529 24,576 
FLoniegeNegy soni. + +s 585,686 281,360 
Ehumiboldts-Pavar-. - «<1 43,550 17,549 
ibeshoveimitenl, ba austen cas 26,784 4,353 
Industrial, Ohio...... 29,062 35,759 


Law Union & Rock.. 48,292 13,229 
London & Lancashire. 59,019 28,018 


Lumber Mut., Mass.. 24,340 4,193 
Lumbermens Mut., O. 23,257 5,594 
Masse (beer ccm Vie. - rac. 35,064 11,288 
Merchants, ‘Colo..... 11,876 3,077 
Michigan Com.....«.. 20,367 6,149 
Millers Nat., Ill...... 30,855 12,335 
Mill Owners Mut., Ia. 5,373 digo 
Milwaukee Mech..... 39,825 18,355 
Minneapolis F. & M.. 2,961 2,441 
National F. & M.... 27,227 10,823 
New Brunswick..... 80,910 27,484 
New Hampshire..... 124,700 54,458 
INOTER CRIS testalsicterer ste 42,440 19,412 
Northwestern Nat... 25,323 slay, 
OVIONC Basen aun se = 35,456 tT TS 
PA CULLC ways cic ite leis sce tks 26,166 35,361 
Penn. Lumber. Mut.. 37,348 6,969 
Penn. Millers Mut... 10,628 5,082 
Peoples Nat., Del.... 22,155 6,020 
Phoenix Assurance... 158,880 57,090 
Pittsburgh Fire...... 10,360 3,931 
Providence Wash.... 78,533 57,822 
QireenaNamey «se wlenerers 176,788 58,379 
HielianGGieete «csc seeks 33,069 14,703 
Rhode Island........ 48,999 25,495 
Richmoide-2. st.) 32,991 32,713 
Seo ike lsu Gc,Nie. ere 201,192 114,449 
Seaboard Fire’....... 6,863 4,491 
Springfield F. & M.. 217,776 93,221 
State Assurance..... 14,128 7,536 
Stpeauleies seiieas scr 122,577 57,239 
Safes ar dirs staee: «cies o- 935 50 
Standards ING acy ani 133,510 51,868 
Union, “Frances... 18,712 11,418 
United Firemens..... 19,895 1,705 
Uipaine eae cee pee ee ; 3,609 14,497 
Western Assurance.. 101,048 99,800 
Weaternaebanane csc 6,506 5,924 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 


January 1, 1917 

$1,936,279.77 

Surplus in United States.... 823,964.59 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1916, 

inclusive 24,669,753.43 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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CANNOT COLLECT 


Suits have been pending for some NP De 
time between receivers for the Grangers pis ee i eae iT E ») 3 P A R T M E N T 
Mutual Fire & Storm Insurance Com- IU NVIDU Le rae UE, TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 


pany of Carroll County, Md., against _ CAPITAL FIRE ‘ON, ie GEO GIA HOME OF GA. 
the policyholders. ‘The receiver wishes < 7 oS FA , 

the policyholders to pay their assess- 
ments, and the policyholders wish their 
claims paid, but contend that their as- 
sessments should be offset by the 
amount of their claims. It is pointed 
out to them that under the law they oe, ~ 
should first pay their assessments and ri ri 36 
then file claims against the assets in Ao apa ae Aas tre 
the hands of the receiver. Council for a 

the policyholders’ says this wouldn’t do 


as the claims could not be paid out of Sire Insurance (in Std. 


what money the receiver would have 
have in hand. It looks like a hard prob- 

lem, one about as easy as to collect OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
from an admiring Fourth of July crowd 
the cost of the fireworks, after the dis- 


play. 


In Be oe vcore the Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. di 


collection of the income tax, issued by 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue January 1, 1917 

Roper the following is one of the de- Pa 

aatieteationrsd: Cash Capital ..................+..$1,250,000.00 
ecu eminnces« There may aleone Net Surplus .....................+$2,449,322.25 

deducted from agency balances or SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . .$3,699,322.25 

other amounts charged off as worth- 

less, and losses by defalcation, pre- 

mium notes voided by lapse, provided DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 

such notes have at some time been JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 


included in gross income for income NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 

: a . K. MEL stan tary 
tax purposes; otherwise they will not : ¢ Oe ees aes 
be deductible. 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


THE HANOVER || Qptrnit National Hire 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ier Susuraurce Cn. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 


agement, and the management o THE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1 an abDsoiu s 
Ghetaecirity fot. its policy; 37 ae A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
R. EMORY WARFIELD, President lines of permanence 
FRED. HUBBARD, Vice-President k 
E.'S, JARVIS, ‘Secretary AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


wmsanennsen ||| ASSOClated Mutual 
ap Agency Incorporated 


1oo WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
B. J. ALLEY, M 
SUN Be anager 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 68 William St., New York 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


54 Pine Street - New York 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFICO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide ysis for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Exceptional Facilities for W riting 
Business Throughout the United States 


P HaoleliaAsD. Bu Lb: Patho gleca: 


a cTTies. > CLARENGE:A. KROUSE € CO) > saue 
LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS ae 
ALTaALINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA; PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY A 


ark 
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. | Specialties in 1917 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in A merica’’ 
(Continued from page 1) 


cine n igs, ABTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Franklin 


ike Site 9,031 DOG meas Moree. VE. ce. 1,957 
German Alliance..... 1,526 668 Michigan Com....... 534 Boe 7 = 
Great American...... 13,260 8,835 Milwaukee Mech..... 288 Gee 
Bipmoe,; No Y.ie0... 5. 106,392 45,748, New Brunswick...... 9,529 ee j j 
BGT IAL. cass cs cesee 9,262 HOGG tee OPIGIG ME Ate ee ier tales 2,061 ase Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
London & Lancashire. Be NESE PCC mats mec ce 32,154 . Jere 
‘Milwaukee Mech..... 627 102 Peoples Nat., Del.... 1,813 of Aetna Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis ........ 2,275 8,668 Phoenix Assurance... 36,963 
New Brunswick...... 4,416 FF Providence Wash.... 9,037 
New Hampshire..... 1,395 462; -Qucen ss eden €h foes « 94,219 
Northwestern Nat.... 274 GLI” Rel ance Fea siccse se 1,584 ‘cati. *. . 
Mekal... 190 2) Riemiend =)... de 12,578 Application For Agencies Invited 
Peoples Nat., Del.... 8,324 13,988 Rhode Island........ 22,051 { 
Phoenix Assurance.. 47,376 D9,109 2 Scottish WW.) & IN. se. 46,484 PAV oer t oy ore 1 Ab 
Providence Wash.... 1,146 2,214 Springfield F. & M... 72,113 773 nee ee BRO CO NIOe 14822 2938 Agricultural oo 3.75 Y 
Queen ........-..+6. 32,131 26,210 State Assurance..... 2,579 112 Industrial, Ohio...... 2,934 1,148 Germaf Elance eae inner cane 
EOS eee 768 25 St. Paul RK & M... 24,872 36 London & Lancashire. 57,452 15,590 Great America, eds ene 6,886 
Rhode Island........ 13,992 7,153 United Firemens..... 384 ee ar enicann Canteen 13,727 3,991 y ees eee + LADY 
Scottish U. & N...... 7,130 4,335 Western Assurance.. 18,413 432 Millers Nat., Ill...... VCS ab pe aiey ie Ree ar emt 
Springfield F.& M... 44,011 33,201 Tornado Milwaukee Mech..... 93,601 14,958 Vitnnaas oud ee. | Ee ed 
St. Paul F. & M..... 17,177 DaSON ABCA MOE 65 02,5 ba 734,234 338,156 Minneapolis F. & M.. 25,564 el ane eters 400 54% 2 dee hae 
State Assurance..... 56 +++ Agricultural ........ 60,230 28,660 New Brunswick...... 21,358 S00 Seserin anette ./197'308"  walse 

Explosion Albany Insurance.... 80 .... New Hampshire...... 29,860 <2 Scottish UG Nous, 38790(C 

= 142,392 775 American, N. J...... 529,420 191,432 Northwestern Nat... 199,587 60,085 Sprinefeld F. & M.. 4.84] Rae 
merieultural ........ 8,566 ere Amen can Harle rr. 7,987 PAeeyA (OTA ARGOS oc cde 49,379 10,464 st Paul F. & M..... 926812 620705 
mmerican,. N. J...... 3,196 SN BMECA DL Lasemes, 5 yet eee cients ates ne 34,345 D000) WPacificey sas cicreriaers/..cle 11,508 54 } we aaa pe 
American HEagle..... 11,378 690 “Caledonian ...2...... 11,468 5,155 Peoples Nat., Del.... 3,391 4,289 = : 
USC ae 10,353 42 Camden Fire....:.... 35,376 295 Phoenix Assurance... 56,502 23,556 
British-America ..... 4,672 Le Concordia. Wise... - 57,156 12,651 Providence-Wash. 6,468 4,125 ee OTIC: AGENTS 
Caledonian ...:..... 1,857 Pee COmtnenta le eer 687.8032 19,0845 Queen. aeacaeseie: 156,007 58,725 Jones, Launt & Barrett, Inc, of 
Montinental ......... 156,061 4,336 County Insurance.... 2,282 Sear MELCHIATICE cna ctarercde sic 16,658 3,449 Philadelphia, have been appointed 1lo- 
Fidelity-Phenix ...... 138,899 4,310 Fidelity-Phenix ..... 809,929 SUG OO MELON IMONCGs .« siereraetetas 4,571 1,452 cal agents there for the automobile de- 
Fire Association..... 10,767 152 Fire Association..... 78,036 29,077 Rhode Island........ 17,897 4,539 partment of the Sun and the Patriotic. 
ee 4,166 aT Ks reese tereas suche 15,828 £034 Safeouard, | cs..eos-e 2,020 212 a 
German Alliance..... 12,594 10 German Alliance..... 14,044 IB) OORT, te Noe aioe 61,859 8,621 
Great American...... 78,497 42 German-Amer., Md... 601 217 Springfield F. & M... 400,696 124,382 IN THE SOUTH 
ul ho 2,408 269 German Fire, Pa..... 3,439 1,693 State Assurance..... 2,265 245 C. F. Shalleross, manager of the 
fmome, N. Y........; 148,344 2,807 Great American...... 390646.8)  133,L98) St. eau Hie ae Mien 452,756 201,853 Royal, and John H. Stoddard, of the 
MIA CEIAL 06. sess tse 7,402 75 Grain Deal. Nat. Mu.. 11,421 S619" Wiestern season. 988 477 New York Underwriters Agency, are 
London & Lancashire. 12,319 ape CELAMALLOMY svi care Sraleues foie 4,198 452 Western Assurance.. 18,011 4,095 in the South. 


1885 


Thirty-Second Annual Statement 1918 


OF THE 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 


1837 


Organized 1837 


81st Annual Statement 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


1918 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
of PORTSMOUTH, N. H. January Ist, 1918 
_ CALVIN PAGE, President JOSEPH O. HOBBS, Vice-President ASSETS 


ALFRED F. HOWARD, Secretary JOHN W. EMERY, Ass’t Secretary 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 


ASSETS 
State, City and Railroad Bonds 
Railroad and Other Stocks 
Other Stocks and Bonds 
Real Estate owned 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 
Cash in Bank and Office 
Agents’ Balance, net 
Interest accrued 
Due for Re-insurance...... 


$ 957,599.00 
78,600.00 
75,200.00 
18,200.00 
35,600.00 

104,176.08 
166,839.71 
14,903.65 
3,788.72 


$1,454,907.16 


Unpaid Losses 

Reserve for unearned premiums 
All other liabilities 

Capital Stock paid up 

Net Surplus 


76,565.20 
809,668.38 
35,631.75 
200,000.00 
333,041.83 


$1,454,907.16 


THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO., 


METROPOLITAN AGENTS , 
- New York City 


IBONGSMANUM S LOCKE AN chic Giere states saice || (Ne sale ale ores es $6,044,097.19 
Real Estate and Mortgages on Real Estate.....-.......... 109,510.00 
Cashpinbankspands Oficecre as cir. hates codec conetcse swe 1,123,427.94 
IPrenvilinisn mameCOurse: Of COlECHION. «6c.S5.< 2 lens sae sae oe ve os 682,063.84 
InterestmoUSEandmeaceriled eins. con ec Gac ccs css. cies ss eis ors os 32,499.74 


*$7,991,598.71 


Total Assets 


Capital Stock $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 4,570,803.37 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 708,356.62 
Reserve for Taxes, etc 160,000.00 
NET SURPLUS 1,552,438.72 


$7,991,598.71 


*Security’-valuations based on figures’ fixed by Insurance Commissioners. Includes 


excess deposit of $13,225.02 in Canada. 
This Company has been in CONTINUOUS and SUCCESSFUL operation 
for EIGHTY-ONE YEARS, and operates under provisions of SAFETY 
; FUND LAW OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE R. CRAWFORD, President H. H. CLUTIA, Secretary 
OTTO E. SCHAEFER, Vice-Prest. & Treas. GEORGE B. CRAWFORD, Ass’t Sec’y 


WALLACE REID, Manager Metropolitan District, : ; 
56 Maiden Lane, New York City 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., General Agents, rs 
Marine Department, 15 William St., New York City 


19 Liberty Street - “ 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


APITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of CAL. BOSTON , 
eines BONDING & INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK We are strictly an Agency Office, and can Cis 
GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY LONDON service and facilities anywhere in the United 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., Ltd. CHICAGO States 
SECURITY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of MINN. BALTIMORE | 


HEAD OFFICES: 411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK OFFICE: 95 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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SEANCES EA GEENA A 8S 
Seo 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


SE 
SUL eT gD 22TH EMAAR HERRERA 


The Marine Broker’s 


Relation to Assured 


VIEWS OF A MANCHESTER MAN 


Must Know the Law as Well as the 
Policy, He 
Says 
James A. Reid, of Wallis, Stott & 
Co., brokers, Manchester, Eng., recent- 


ly made some observations about the 
broker’s relations to his marine insur- 
ance client. (He said, in part: 

“Tt is imperative that the broker 
dealing with marine insurance should 
be really conversant with, not only the 
rates and security of the various com- 
penies and underwriters, but more par- 
ticularly the law and practice of ma- 
rine insurance. The wording of the 
various clauses of the policy, owing 
to the fact that they have been in- 
cerporated in the policy in some cases 
for nearly 200 years, do not always 
mean today, what one would on a su- 
rerficial glance think. Again, it will 
be found that these clauses, whether 
written or printed, often contradict one 
another, therefore, it is neceSsary to 
be in a position to fully and accurate- 
ly explain same to the client, as it 
frequently happens that the assured 
get a wrong impression of the value 
of the cover, which is to be avoided 
as far as possible. Owing to the vari- 
ety of destinations, and of interest 
shipped by firms, it is necessary to be 
in a position to draft special clauses to 
meet special cases, and in order that 
the assured can be properly protected, 
the broker must have a considerable 
experience of the business or be in a 
position to obtain the advice or assist- 
ance of someone able to do this work. 


Claims 

“Again, the marine insurance broker 
has to see that the claims arising on 
his policies are satisfactorily collected, 
and this, perhaps above everything 
else, requires knowledge of the law 
of marine insurance. In fact, the less 
the drafter of a’policy has known of 
the subject the more difficult will be 
the satisfactory collection of the claim. 
It is therefore imperative that the ma- 
rine insurance broker should be a man 
of practical experience, otherwise his 
clients will not receive the treatment 
they should. On the other hand, the 
broker with experience will be at a 
great advantage over the broker with 
only a superficial knowledge of the 
subject, as in the event of a claim 
he can step in and straighten out the 
raatter, whereas the other broker is in 


@reat American 
Ansurance Company 


New Vork 


INCORPORATED — 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 14,1917 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,954,055 


23.713 3.477 


HOME OFFICE No. 1 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
JESSE E, WHITE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


ALEXANDER R, PHILLIPS 
- ASST. SECRETARY 


CHARLES G,. SMITH 
PRESIDENT 

EDWIN M. CRAGIN 
SECRETARY 


THE EASTERN 


a hopeless position. Further, in deal- 
ing with marine insurance I maintain 
that it is the duty of the broker to 
pay more attention to the class of 
cover he gives than the premium 
charged. We all know that it is natur- 
al for the firm to consider rates first, 
but I think you will find that when the 
difference is explained to the clients 
they will appreciate the difference, 
and will generally be prepared to act 
wpon your advice. If this principle is 
carried out the broker will find his 
duty of collecting the claims much 
simplified. 

“Again, it is sometimes the case that 
the assured is entitled to a larger 
amount under his policy than he claims. 
Tn this case it is the duty of the broker 
to collect the correct amount, and to 
remit the amount less the usual col- 
lecting fee to the assured. In such 
cases, if the claims are dealt with by 
a broker without experience the firms 
will lose the additional amount to 
which they are entitled, as would prob- 
ably be the case if no broker had been 
employed and the claim was sent di- 
rect to the underwriters. 


“Secondly, there is the duty of the 
brokers to the underwriters. 


Duty to Underwriters 


“The broker does not in many cases 
reveal to the underwriter the name of 
his clients as he has to in the case 
of other classes of insurance, there- 
fcre, the underwriter has a right to 
lcck to him to protect his interests as 
far as the moral hazard is concerned 
as far as possible, and the broker must 


disclose anything known to him which 


would influence the acceptance of the 
risk or otherwise. Again, the broker 
must see that all information he gives 
in connection with the risk is correct, 
otherwise the policy can be voided on 
the grounds of misrepresentation, and 
similarly, unless all matters relative 
to the risk are disclosed, can be voided 
on the ground of concealment of ma- 
terial facts. The 1906 Marine Insur- 
ance Act confirms that the broker is 
directly responsible to the underwriter 
for the premiums and the assured to 
the broker, but in the case of claims 
the underwriters are directly responsi- 
ble to the assured for the payment of 
the claim, and the assured has no claim 
on the broker for payment of a loss 
insured against. In the event of a 
broker not passing on the premium 
to the underwriters for any reason, 
the underwriter has still to fulfill the 
obligations of the ‘policy to the assured. 

At the end of May, 1916, a most 
important decision was given in the 
case, Dickinson v. Devitt. Judge At- 
kin held that the loss resultant to the 
assured owing to their inability to re- 
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MANAGERS 


OF THE 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE PED MONE Ss 
NEW YORK 


FOR WHICH WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO BIND ALL 
LINES OF MARINE AND WAR, ON CARGO AND HULL 
INSURANCE AT OUR TEMPORARY OFFICE 


50 Broad Street, New 


York City—Suite 620 


TELEPHONE 263-2644 BROAD 


WAR RISK RULING 


McAdoo on African Trade Routes— 
Sailing Vessels on Route to 
Be Insured 


Washington, D. C.—Because of the 
extending of the submarine war zone 
by the German Admiralty to include 
the African trade routes, Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo has issued an 
crder making mandatory the insurance 
oi masters, officers and crews of Am- 
ervican merchant vessels traversing 
this lane of ocean travel against loss 
of life and personal injury by the risks 
of war, and for compensation during 
detention by Germany or her Allies. 

This new order of the Government 
applies to American vessels traveling 
the trade route all American ports to 
the Cape Verde Islands and ports on 
the west coast of Africa, north of 
Sierra Leone, and vice versa. The or-. 
der is effective as to vessels sailing 
from a United States port on and after 
February 1, 1918, and as to vessels sail- 
ing from a foreign port on and -after 
February 15, 1918. 

“Under previous orders the same 
rule applies to vessels engaged in 
trade from all ports to Europe and 
ports on the Mediterranean coast of 
Africa, the Azores, Madeira and Ca- 
nary Island, and ports in Morocco and 
vice versa,’ Secretary McAdoo de- 
clared. ‘“‘These orders were issued un- 
der authority of the act of Congress 
approved June 12, 1917, providing for 
this form of insurance ‘wherever it 


cover same from the underwriters due 
to the’ fact that the broker had failed 
to carry out his instructions was re- 
coverable from the broker. This de- 
cision recognizes the liability of the 
broker, and the right of the client to 
rely on the broker. A decision with 
which all competent brokers will readi- 
ly agree. 


S. D. MCCOMB & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street - 


Marine Underwriters 


New York 


Managers Marine Department 
AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 
GLENS FALLS INSURANCE CoO., OF GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Marine Agents 
GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


NO 


shall appear to the Secretary of the 
Treasury that in any trade, the need 
for such insurance exists.’ ” 

At the same time, the Secretary an- 
nounced that sailing vessels going to 
and from the same area, their cargoes, 
freights and ‘passage money will not 
be insured by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. This ruling follows one 
previously made that such insurance 
on account of sailing vessels through 
the so-called “War Zone” would not be 
granted by the Bureau. 


PILFERAGE MARKET NIL 


Spanish, Portuguese and South Ameri- 
can Ports in Particular Are 
Targets For Underwriters 


Starting a few weeks ago with a 
tendency to boost the rates a trifle be- 
cause of the increasing losses, most 
companies have now excluded pilfer- 
age from their contracts except in spe- 
cific instances. Un .cases where cover- 
age iS being left in the contract. it 
is usually under pressure as an ac- 
commodation and at greatly increased 
rates. 

Pilferage losses have been running 
particularly heavy in ‘Spanish, Portu- 
guese, South American and Mexican 
perts and underwriters are declining to 
issue pilferage coverage destined to 
these ports at any rates at all. 

The principal reason ascribed for the 
increased pilferage losses in other 
Luropean ports is that there are few 
able bodied and experienced men now 
handing shipments. 


A bill introduced in the New York 
Legislature would extend the time in 
which to complete organization of mu- 
tual automobile insurance companies 
to six months from the date on which 
the company is authorized to issue pol- 
icies. The required minimum premium 
cost of insurance would be reduced to 
$30,000. 


GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


. ORGANIZED 1859 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1917 
Cash Capital .. $1,000,000.00 
Assets 600. .5.002-0+ 8,000;102:c0m 


Liabilities . 4,222,485.60 
Net Surplus ........ 3,831,218.62 | 


Surplus for Policy 
olders . 4,331,218.62 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 


February 15, 1918 


Commercial Methods 


Hurt Whole Business 


PRESIDENT A. E. FORREST’S VIEWS 


Health and Accident Convention in 
Chicago—New Manual Submitted 
—War Expenses 


Declaring that the commercial health 
and accident business has fallen into 
a deplorable condition, largely through 
lack of co-ordinating organization, 
President A. E. Forrest, of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference 
sees special need for maintaining that 
organization. 

At the midwinter meeting, which 


opened at Chicago February 13 and 
continued through Thursday, President 
Forrest urged those engaged in month- 
ly premium business to forget, if neces- 
sary, individual preferment in the inter- 
est of rapid and permanent improve- 
ment of the entire system. 
“Huns” and “Turks” 


Mr. Forrest deplored the effect of 
wars of competition and pictured the 
blessings of peace through concert. 
The Conference Code of Ethics, he re- 
ferred to as the most important and 
far reaching step taken by the confer- 
ence, and added: 

“It is unfortunate for conference 
members engaged in the commercial 
line that no similar attempt at har- 
monizing differences between compa- 
nies in that line has been made. We 
find in that line no attempt to encour- 
age the seeking of new risks, but on 
the contrary companies publicly an- 
nouncing that they will duplicate any 
policy of any competitor, will pay as 
much commission for a risk switched 
as for a new risk, and generally, show- 
ing such a spirit as we are today in- 
clined to attribute only to the Hun 
and the Turk.” 

Legislation May Hurt 


President Forrest hinted that correc- 
tion of the commercial line by legis- 
lation may take such form as will work 
Serious injury to all personal accident 
and sickness husiness. Under the pres- 
ent system, renewals cost too much, 
suid he. Inequality in classifications 
will cease with the introduction of the 
hew ‘Conference Manual. 

President Forrest attacked the free 
time evil and regards the subject as of 
vital importance. The malingerer fur- 
nishes another problem of far reaching 
effect which must soon be dealt with. 
He also urged public advocacy of ‘some 
workable measure that will replace the 
proposed German jnsurance system in 
the minds of social workers. 

Sanders on Expenses 

W. R. Sanders, secretary of the Am- 
erican Liability, spoke on meeting in- 
creased expenses and declared that the 
only practical way at present is to col- 
lect the first month’s premium in addi- 
tion to the policy fee on all new policy- 
holders. 

In an able paper on the necessity for 
publicity regarding the evils of the pro- 
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posed compulsory social insurance sys- 
tem, C. (D. (Babcock, secretary of the 
Insurance Hconomics Society, marveled 
at the “utter failure of most companies 
to make use of the local influence of 
their agents. There is something lack- 
ing between the average home office 
and the average field force. We must 
fight compulsory State insurance and 
work for health conservation.” 


B. P. Scott on Waste 

In an address entitled “Squeezing 
the Water Out of Premium Account,” 
PR. P. Scott, agency manager of the 
North American Accident, spoke of 
stabilizing the monthly payment sys- 
tem, saying that for obvious reasons 
ccmpanies must, if possible, dismiss 
the thought of collecting a war tax on 
already established industrial business. 


“From the standpoint of permanency 
and stability to bring industrial rates 
to a par with commercial rates and in 
addition to such rates require the col- 
lection of a policy fee, would have a 
telidency to drive our forces to the 
commercial field. 

“As the head of an agency force, I 
could not possibly advocate the feasi- 
bility of a reduction of agents’ com- 
missions ag an avenue for relief. 


Offers But One Solution 


“The sound solution lies in the collec- 
tion, in addition to the policy fee, of 
the first month’s premium for putting 
‘he business on a sound basis, for im- 
mediate and future needs (as far as we 
know at this time) and as a means of 
accomplishing our aims with the least 
rossible disturbance to the field forces 
and the buying public. 

“This squeezing out process, opera- 
tive through classification manual and 
thirty days’ protection at full premium 
rate as applied to any company with 
a million dollar industrial premium in- 
eome will mean the elimination of at 
least $140,000 waste, an amount equal 
to fourteen per cent. of gross annual 
premium income. This margin is great 
enough, if in actual operation, to war- 
rant the dismissal from our minds (as 
far as the present is concerned) of 
any thought of the necessity for in- 
creased premium, reduced agents’ com- 
missions or any other serious change 
apparent at this time.” 


Manual Committee Active 


The manual committee presented 
through Chairman (R. Perry ‘Shorts an 
encouraging report of the progress 
imade in making the much needed re: 
classification of risks and the new 
manual was submitted for adoption. 

Thomas P. Nelson, of the Wisconsin 
Department, spoke on the effects of 
standard provisions and ‘Harry Newman 
Tolles, of The Sheldon School, on “The 
Human Balance Sheet.” 


The Mutual Section held its session 


Tuesday. 


TO EXTEND NEW YORK LAW 

Bills have been introduced in the 
New York legislature to bring em- 
ployes of theaters and similar places, 
and also men engaged in the various 
lines of forestry work under the com- 
pensation law. ; 
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You can Sell our new forms of 


Accident and Health Policies 


Send for Samples 


OUR LINES 
AUTOMOBILE 


(Liability, Property, Damage and 


Collision). 


GENERAL LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


BURGLARY 


PLATE GLASS 


We Guarantee 


“SERVICE THAT SATISFIES” 


and 


“PROTECTION THAT PROTECTS” 


Great [astern (Gaarelis GC 


Home Office, 55 John Street, New York 
Incorporated 1892 


SERVICE TO MANUFACTURERS 

Augustus H. Knoll, general agent for 
the Aetna companies at Buffalo, is op- 
erating a new service for manufac- 
turers. In a circular to them he says: 

“If ‘you are operating a ‘Non-Essen- 
tial’ industry and—in order to avoid 
the loss consequent upon the restric- 
tions as to fuel or electricity upon 
non-essential industries—desire to en- 
gage in manufacture of war supplies or 
essentials, we suggest there are two 
things you may do: Communicate 
with George N. Peek, industrial repre- 
sentative, War Industries Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to ascertain what gov- 
ernment and war demands your plant 
can be adapted to supply; Place your 
name upon our United States Govern- 
fent Supply Indexes as to kinds of 
products or supplies you are able to 
manufacture so that we may give you 
notice of government requirements in 
such classes. This service is furnished 
gratuitously.” 


REPRESENTING MARYLAND AS- 
SUIRANCE 
‘The Maryland Assurance ‘Corpora- 


tion has selected life agency represen- 


tatives as follows: Karshner, Krumm 
& Co., Columbus, Ohio; The Jones- 
Hewit Insurance Agency ‘Company, 


Youngstown, Ohio and George N. Bei- 
sel, Haston, Pa. 


FIDELITY and 
SURETY BONDS 


Travelers Wins “Notice” 
Case in Michigan 


REVERSE LOWER COURT VERDICT 


Has No Power to Waive 
Conditions of Policy—The 


Circumstances 


Agent 


A suit under an accident policy issued 
in 1896 by the Travelers Insurance Co., 
to run for thirty years, has just been 
decided in favor of the Company by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan. 

The question at issue was whether or 
not the insured complied with the pro- 
visions of the policy requiring immedi- 
ate notice of accident. The insured 
sustained an accident on November 21, 
1913. The injury was a severe one, and 
nearly caused his death. He was in 
the hospital for a month, and unable to 
attend to any business. After his re- 
turn home he required the services of 
a physician for a considerable time. 

About May 4, 1914, for the first time, 
the insured remembered the existence 
of his policies, but could not find them, 
and did not remember their provisions. 
On May 4, 1914, he addressed a letter 
to J. M. Thompson, the agent of the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
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E. F. Hord’s Big Lines 


Last December E. F. Hord’s office of 
the Maryland Casualty in New York 
handled some big business for that 
Company. There was a new work- 
men’s compensation line with a pre- 
mium of $7,134.90; a new liability pol- 
icy, premium $15,374.84; an automobil> 
line, premium $20,640 and a renewal for 
$2,420; a renewal boiler premium of 
$24,448 and a new plate glass premium 
of $1,075.51. 

* * * 


Nat Wills’ Widow Collects $27,500 


One Sunday afternoon towards the 
close of last year Nat M. Wills, the ac- 
tor, was killed by the gas from the ex- 
haust of his automobile while in his 
own garage. He carried an accident 
policy in the Fidelity & Casualty, and 
the Company paid his widow $27,500. 
The business was written through the 
office of E. E. Clapp & Co., New York. 
The proof of death was presented to 
the Company one forenoon and the 
same day the check in payment of th2 
claim was delivered to the beneficiary. 


* * * 
Record Sprinkler Losses 
Sixty sprinkler leakage losses in 


seven days is a record established by 
the Maryland Casualty. Thus sprink- 
ler leakage protection may be said to 
have “arrived.” It took the unusually 
severe weather and abnormal condi- 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


tions brought about by the war to dem- 
custrate the need and value of this 
protection. Full credit should be given 
to those who have persisted in culti- 
vating this line when the public was 
less appreciative of its merits. From 
now on it will hardly be so difficult to 
convince a business man that this 
form of protection he can ill afford to 
be without. Most of the losses in the 
Maryland’s list of sixty were in New 
York and Toronto. 
* * * 
Helping Uncle Sam 

Clarence §. Spader, executive special 
agent for the Fidelity & Casualty at 
the home office, has given his time for 
the last two weeks to the advertising 
department of the War Savings Com- 
mittee of New York City. His work 
is interviewing large advertisers to se- 
cure appropriations for advertising 
the Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps. He has thus far been very 
successful and has interested some big 
men in the work. The newspapers 
make a space rate of about half usual 
prices. 

* * * 

Hh. L. Parker With Globe Indemnity 

Harry L. Parker of Rochester, form- 
erly resident manager for the Fidelity 
& Deposit, has been appointed general 
agent for the Globe Indemnity in the 
same field for health and accident 
lines. 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


Travelers Wins Case 
(Continued from page 17) 


Travelers, telling of the injury. To this 
leiter apparently no reply was received. 

On July 14, 1914, plaintiff's attorney 
called at the office of the agent, to learn 
what he could about the matter and, 
if possible, to get a copy of the policy. 
He procured a preliminary notice blank, 
which was sent to the Travelers’ agent 
on July 18, 1914. 


On August 4 the Company’s agent 
wrote the plaintiff, enclosing blanks 
upon which to make affirmative proofs 
of disability, and these were filled out 
and returned on November 9, 1914. Be- 
tween August 4 and November 9 the 
plaintiff submitted to a physical exami- 
nation by physicians for the Company. 

The lower court directed a verdict 
for the defendant, on the ground that 
the plaintiff could not recover because 
he had failed to comply with the provi- 
sions of the policy which, in addition to 
requiring immediate notice, required 
that affirmative proofs be filed within 
seven months from the time of the ac- 
cident. 

The court, in reviewing the case, said 
that no notice was attempted to be 
given until nearly seven months after 
the accident happened, and no affirma- 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


tive proofs of the accident were filed 
until more than eleven months had in- 
tervened. 

Attempts at waiver on the part of the 
Company were shown by the plaintiff, 
and in its opinion the court said that 
the most that could be said was that 
what was done was that if the plaintiff, 
knowing the attitude of the defendant, 
desired to enter into negotiations, the 
plaintiff's agent would furnish proofs 
that would be presented for the con- 
sideration of the home office, the letters 
in reference to the matter specifically 
siating that claim blanks were furnished 
without prejudice to any of the Com- 
pany’s rights under the policy. — 

In its final conclusion, the court said 
that before any’ act was done where- 
upon waiver was claimed, the policy by 
its express terms became forfeited. The 
agent insisted all of the time that his 


acts must not be regarded as a waiver. . 


The policy stated in clear language that 
the agent had no power to waive its 
ccnditions; and to hold that what was 
dene in this case could be regarded as 
a waiver would be to go further than 
any of the authorities warranted. 


“The Texas Employer,’ pubJished 
monthly by the Texas Employers In- 
surance Commission, has made its ae 
but. 


U. S. BRANCH 1892 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT COMPANY, Lid. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


25th Annual United States Branch Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 


ASSETS 


Government, State, Municipal, 


Bonds 


First Mortgages on Real Estate............ 
Cash on hand and in Bank................. 
Interest due and accrued.................... 
Premiums not over three months due in course of collection 


ALL SOCHELIA SSCUS cle ceicic tothe trestle varsiars 6] cases aletoiters's 


Railroad and Public Utility 


$6,116,701.02 
4,000.00 
495,210.22 
104,649.87 
1,698,113.15 


149,494.78 $8,568,169.04 


LIABILITIES 


Claim Reserve: 


Compensation and Liability Departments... 


$3,247,166.55 


(As required by Insurance Department of New York) 


Credit Department 
All Other Departments 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums................ 


Reserve for Taxes . 
Reserve for Return Premiums, 


teen eee eee eee ene 


Commissions on Outstanding 
Premiums, and all other Liabilities......... 
Special Reserve for Federal Taxes.............. 

- Voluntary Additional Reserve for Contingencies 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


166,807.10 
231,415.30 
2,479,077.76 
190,142.59 


472,949.83 : 4 
225,000. 00 f 

-- 500,000.00 : 

1,055,609.91 


$8,568,169.04 


Deposited 


WITH INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 
AND UNITED STATES TRUSTEE 


$5,966,920.77 


Writes: Workmen’s Compensation, Employers’ Liability, General Liability, Workmen’s Collective, Elevator, 
Teams, Automobile, General Accident, Health, Credit, Burglary and Boiler Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


F. J. WALTERS, 


Resident Manager Eastern Dept., 55 John St., 


New York City 


STOKES, PACKARD, HAUGHTON & SMITH, 
Resident Managers Middle Dept., 432-436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY, 
Resident Managers New England Dept., 145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


GALLIVAN & O'DONNELL, 


Gen’] Agents, Rooms 25 and 26 Wilcox Bldg., 48 Custom House Street, _ 
Providence, R. I. 
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Among the business men 


Bustiness of the country who keep 
Conditions in particularly close touch 
Forecast with business conditions 


is EH. M. Treat, president 
of the American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany, St. Louis, which makes a speci- 
alty of insuring mercantile accounts 
and has the largest business of that 
kind in the country. Naturally trade 
conditions, commodity prices and com- 
mercial failures are followed with par- 
ticular care. Mr. Treat holds the view 
that there is a close connection be- 
tween these three factors. They are 
interdependent. The first two go hand 
iz hand, while commercial failure lia- 
bilities take the opposite course. When 
prices and profits increase failure lia- 
bilities decrease; and when commodity 
prices fall, failures increase. 

An advance in prices should tend to 
derange business. The higher the 
price, under normal conditions, the 
greater the danger. There is a price 
which the average man of moderate in- 
come cannot pay. When this price 
shall have been reached he must stop 
buying or practice rigid economy. A 


diminished demand for goods cannot. 


fail to affect prices. When prices fall, 
merchants must be cautious; when 
gcods cannot be disposed of, an in- 
erease in failure liabilities is inevitable. 
When England, France and the United 
Siates stop buying supplies for military 
purposes, prices should decline rapidly, 
and failures should increase in nearly 
all lines of business. 

The two ‘years of 1905-6 with failures 
of 221 millions of dollars were followed 
by failures of 419 millions of dollars in 
1907-8. The two years of 1909-10 with 
failures of 356 millions were followed 
by failures of 394 millions of dollars in 
1911-12. The two years of 1911-12 were 
followed by the three poor years of 
1913-14-15, during which time the fail- 
ures amounted to 932 millions of dol- 
lars. 

All these facts, we should say, would 
fairly indicate the following conclu- 
sions: 

(1) That merchants are buying from 
a larger number of manufacturers and 
jobbers at greatly increased prices, en- 
tailing a proportionately greater risk to 
the sellers. 

(2) That there will be a very large 
increase jn failures as a result of the 
decline from the present high point of 
inflation back to even the normal point. 

(8) That the injurious consequences 
resulting from the next business depres- 
sion, when it comes, will be greater 
than any heretofore experienced, be- 
cause merchants will go into the next 
depression with accounts far greater in 
amount than at any previous time. 

(4) That it is highly necessary that 
manufacturers and jobbers bring their 
‘credit transactions more in accord with 
the rated financial responsibility of 
purchasers, that terms of sale be con- 
servative, that past due accounts re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


(5) That the problem of business 
now is not so much to sell goods at 
a profit, but to provide against an in- 
‘evitable decline in the price-of goods. 
which must come soon or late. To get 
cash is to avoid the risk; to sell on 
short time, to diminish it; to insure the 
accounts is to provide against the risk. 

* * * 


Speaking of the bonding 


Bond field, President John T. 
‘Premium Stone of the Maryland 
‘Delays Casualty says: “There is 
one persistent and vexa- 

tious evil in the bonding business, 


which we have been fighting ever since 
We added that department to our busi- 
ness in 1910. It is the evil of delay in 
the payment of renewal premiums. 
‘Once more we emphasize the require- 
Tent that the agent must notify the 
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}vincipal that he personally owes us 
the premium, year by year, so long 
as our obligation as his surety is alive, 
and that it must be paid as each an- 
niversary date arrives. Whether there 
are assets available in the estate, ,or 
whether there are or are not other 
conditions offered as excuses for non- 
payment, does not interest us. It is 
the agent’s plain duty to make all this 
clear to the principal and not to ac- 
cept business if there is a likelihood 
of trouble or delay in collecting re- 
newal premiums. We are sometimes 
told that other companies are habitu- 
ally lax at this point. If that is true, 
then it is simply another point at which 
their methods are less efficient than 
curs; and we shall, therefore, as usual, 
adhere to our own better ways.” 


* * * 


Many agents seem of the 


Accident opinion that war condi- 
Insurance tions will temporarily put 
and War .a stop to further develop- 


ment of health and acci- 
dent insurance. It is contended that 
the draft will automatically remove a 
large proportion of desirable prospects 
and that taxes and higher living costs 
will preclude most of the remaining 
eligibles from extensive purchases of 
these classes of insurance protection. 


We do not think the war will se- 
ricusly or permanently affect this fea- 
ture of the casualty insurance business. 


It is true that war conditions will 
force a certain readjustment of pre- 
vious lines of attack, but it does not 
seem probable that the business will 
become entirely demoralized as a re- 
sult thereof. 


The same need for economic protec- 
tien, such as accident and health in- 
surance so admirably affords, exists to- 
cay as it did in the “piping times 0’ 
peace.” Indeed, the present abnormal 
ecest of everything by which our very 
existence is regulated has so reduced 
the purchasing power of money that it 
is even more imperative for men of 
limited income to provide themselves 
with some proper safeguard. 

Harder work and more intelligently 
directed effort is all that is required 
ef the solicitor to maintain the develop- 
ment of health and accident insurance 
at the same encouraging level reached 
in 1916. 

New prospects must be discovered. 
The results shown at the conclusion of 
1917 by no means measure the limits 
of possible growth and development 
which accident and health underwrit- 
ing may attain. There are still hosts 
of good prospects to whom the message 
may profitably be carried. 


LIABILITY HAZARDS AND POPU- 
LATION 

In liability rating in New York City 
it has been found that in the territory 
which carries the highest rate the den- 
sity of population is more than three 
times as great as in the territory carry- 
ing the lowest rate. Also, the percent- 
age of alien population in the high 
rate territory is four times that in the 
least hazardous sections. 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


= car gies 
pee ett a ike World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 

ETON, United States Mgr. 
SAMUEL APPLE Liability Building 8 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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W. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


‘HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... - $1,688,506.87 


| The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE P F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO j 4% Resident Manager 
Ss 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 


: 145 Milk St., B 
Burglary, Boiler and ; ar 


“ A Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869, New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


December 312 1917 — 
TOTAL ASSETS 


89 8512716 


oo 


Financial Statement 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office.......... 
Mortgages, Stocks, Bonds and In- 


$145,754.45 


VEStMENTS. sansa +c ncevecvavaceeeunvens 2,328,215.00 
Interest due and accrued Decem- 
ber 31, 1917 ......cccccccnscncenvcee 22,191.22 
Premiums in the course of collection.. 351,329.74 
Accounts receivable ......csecscsseeteree 3,786.21 


$2,851,276.62 
LIABILITIES 


Gapitalecnemetetta tes «0 calelstectelee ins eitiele/ ee /ecistp $500,000.00 
Becceve for Unearned A ee Rete rate 1,037,809.18 

Reserve for Liability and \Compensa- 
BLOMANOLAIIUS) a iiereians \tleiete ele peeeceeeeeeens 706,045.00 

Reserve for other than Liability and 
Compensation (Claims ....... se eaesieceies 107,391.54 

Reserve for Taxes, Commissions due 
and all other liabilities ...........«0 133,787.49 
366,243.41 


Serle hae tence <> + cttiainincre vieeiaets\e's aiaiete'e ei 
$2,851,276.62 


Compiled under the laws of the States of New 
York and Massachusetts and examined and cer- 
tified by Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., represent- 
ing the Banking and Insurance Department of 
the State of New Jersey, as of December 31, 1917. 


OFFICERS 


Cc. W. FEIGENSPAN H. C. MITCHELL 
President First Vice-President 
and General Manager 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN J. HORACE SHALE 
Second Vice-President Treasurer 
W. VAN WINKLE, Secretary 


NEW YORK OFFICE BROOKLYN OFFICE 
92 William St. 147 Remsen St. 
F. E. Wilkens, Mer. L. W. Reinhard, Mgr. 
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The TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
L. F. BUTLER, President 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


January 1, 1918 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


[ Life, Accident, Health, Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Insurance] 


Capital, $6,000,000 


Assets’- oh. + oe $129,311,109 
Reserves and Liabilities... .............. 0... 0406. 115,248,166 
Capitaland Surplus 2... ..2co a eee ns ee 14,062,943 
Lifealnsurance:Reida or, [O17 27.) Ane $186,357,301 te 
Life Inswpaneem Forces =: «2: 0° a en ees 617,239,004 fr. 
Inerease——Lite Insurance Paid for... see eee ee cee $ 70,876,608 
Increase=Lite Insurance in’ Force, 2. eee ae ee ee 140,923,162 
Paid Premuimns for Life Insuraneée. ye. cee ae ee 16,516,888 
Paid Premiums: for Accident.and Health Insurance Ge eee pe 5,880,176 
Paid Premiums for Liability (nsuran€eeee =e ree ee prac - 6,384,290 
Paid Premiums for Workmen’s Compensations =... .. /:.eeeeeee 11,335,400 
Increase-—Premium: Income . . oss . jane eaeeeecenre anne een loc 7,983,976 
Totalimcomes -)..4. 4) 4e8.. o. 1... Sere co. , acca 46,411,911 
IncreaseTotal Income sa... ...< . 2% db seen ee enn. Se 9,360,411 
TotalPaid to: Policyholders to.End 1917 maga... ee 195,314,111 
‘PaidtorsPreyention of Accidents by; INSpecions.. ....... cess. ee 09 Leos 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


[Automobile, Steam Boiler, Flywheel, Burglary-and Plate Glass Insurance] 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Assets <2): echo Cee eC, eee $4,199,461 — 
Reserves and Liabilities.................0........ 2,583,688 | “| 
Capital and Surplus............... BH AERE ssl . te Salt 1,615,773 ‘ 
Total Paid Prémiums,< 0002 a cagtal ae Re i, iets | there 2 1A 238 =| 
Total Income 1917......... 2.00 eee ete eee eee 5 BI iz 9 Fore se nek Ogee ote : 
Increase—Premium ; Income. Geer .s 55 2 so ee obs ee oe $940,649 ; 
Increase =Total. Income 375 22a. s +: \ see ee ee... ee 965,169 q 
Total-Paid to Poli¢yholders to End 1917. . idetlss... nodhieee ate 3,021,693 
Paid for Prevention of Accidents by Inspection ................ 867,083 


MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 


= 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No; 8 


COMMENT ON PATHE 
FRERES DECISION 


Case of Interest to All Brokers Will 
be Carried to Higher 
Court 


ASSURED DROPPED POLICIES 


Question Involved Is Can Broker Col- 
lect From Former Client 
After Cancellation? 


The Justice Greenbaum statement in 
the Pathe Freres case, which has been 
construed that a broker cannot collect 
from the insured, has attracted wide 
attention. The decision of the court 
is a statement that in his opinion the 
facts alleged in the complaint of John 
A. Eckert & Co. do not constitute a 
eause of action. This is just the be- 
ginning of an action which may loom 
large in importance before the litiga- 
tion -is ended. The matter will be 
taken to the Appellate Division, and if 
that tribunal affirms Justice Green- 
baum the complaint will be amended. 


If, on the other hand, the Appellate 
Division takes a different view the case 
will proceed to trial upon the merits. 


How Action Started 


It will be recalled that the case 
emanated from an effort of the Eckert 
Office to secure commissions or dam- 
ages from the insured where the pol- 
icies were canceled shortly after being 
delivered to the insured. Hagedorn & 
Co. are the present Pathe Freres 
brokers. 


In commenting briefly upon the case 
for The Eastern Underwriter this week, 
Latson & Tamblyn, counsel for the 
Eckert office, said: 


The point at issue may be expressed some- 
what as follows. When a merchant asks a 
broker to obtain and place insurance for him, 
and the broker consents so to do, have the 
parties entered into any agreement whatso- 
fever? If so, what is that agreement? Cer- 
tainly there is legal authority for the prop- 
osition that an agreement has been entered 
into of such a nature that the broker will be 
held liable in damages if he carelessly se- 
lects irresponsible companies, or again, if he 
carelessly omits to place the insurance as di- 
rected and a fire occurs in the meantime. 
There is then some sort of agreement here 
and there is some obligation entered into by 
the “broker. What is it that the merchant 
agreed to do, impliedly, if not expressly? it 
is our contention that he agreed to accept the 
Policies thus ordered and to pay for them, 
that is to pay the premiums upon the policies. 
If this view be ultimately sustained, the cause 
of action becomes complete. A great deal of 


confusion of thought has arisen by allusion 
to that clause in the policy which permits 


(Continued on page 15) 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


FULL WAR COVER 


INCLUDING 


BOMBARDMENT and EXPLOSION 
Liberal Contracts Reasonable Rates 


STRENGTH REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States J cusrance Co. 


1866 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities *~ 
addressing: 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of A-~ 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


TT 


adosde B® 
tt rh 


De - Bw 


REAL ESTATE TAXES 
AND LIFE INSURANCE 


A. K, McGinley, of Maesdotiieetis Mu- 
tual, Discusses Subject of Pertinent 
Interest to All Produéers 


$3.00 a Year; 


WHO SHOULD BE BENEFICIARY 


Policy Should Be Made Payable To 
Executors or Administrators of 
Insured 


Mr. Arthur K, McGinley, counsel of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 

A number of inquiries have recently 
been received at the home office as to 
the bearing on life insurance matters, 
not only of the Federal Estate Tax Law, 
but of the statutes having a similar ob- 
ject which are in force in many of 
tue States under various names. While 
it would be impractical and perhaps un- 
cesipable to here attempt any extend- 
ed discussion of these statutes which 
are intricate in their details, it is 
thought that it may be of interest to 
our agents to make a brief statement of 
the general purpose and effect of such 
laws, and a few suggestions as to th 
best method of adapting policies of life 
insurance to meet the increased bur- 
den which such taxes impose upon de- 
cedents’ estates. 

It is generally known that especially 
since the passage of the Federal Hs- 
tate Tax Law many persons having 
large estates have taken out insurance 
policies on their lives for the express 
purpose of providing means for the 
payment of such taxes at their decease. 
This is from all points of view a most 
commendable practice, and furnishes 
the agent a valuable argument in ad- 
dressing practical and successful busti- 
ness men. 

Immediate Cash Availability 

I shall only attempt to present a 
few of the more important features of 
the law. It is accessible to everyone 
avd its provisions can be readily as- 
certained. 

I want to make it clear that it is 
highly desirable for any person leav- 
ing an estate subject to taxation ta 
provide a fund immediately available in 
cash for the payment of the tax so 
itself may not suffer 


that the estate 


THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 
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the plans of the decedent 
ibution may not be dis- 
deduction of the sum 

\» payment of the tax. 
YWtate Tax Law was 
¥s, approved Septem- 
2d March 3, 1917, and 
‘tober 3, 1917. It im- 
bees net estate left by 
chat is, upon the residue 
s estate after allowance has 
é of an exemption of $50,000, 
actions for funeral and admin- 
a expenses and certain other 
‘for which the-estate is liable. 
e case of a non-resident of the 
‘d. States the exemption of $50,- 
jis not allowed, although certain 
lctions for claims against the es- 
;are permitted. The gross estate 
ides the interest of the decedent at 
time of his death in any property 
rhatever nature and wherever situ- 
It also includes all property of 
th he has at any time made a 
isfer in contemplation of death or 
nded to take effect at or after his 
th, except in cases of bona fide 
ts for a fair consideration. The 
further provides that transfers 
de by the decedent within two 
rs prior to his death without such 
‘onsideration shall, unless shown to 
tue contrary, be deemed to be made in 

centemplation of death. 


Graduated Rate of Taxation 
The rate of taxation is graduated and 
is governed by the amount of the value 
We have appended 


of the net estate. 
a table showing the rate of taxation 
under the present law which applies 


to the estate of all persons dying after 
the approval of the act—October 3, 
1917. A glance at these provisions 
will show that the tax required would 
amount to a large sum even on com: 
paratively small estates. For example, 
the tax on an estate of the net value 
of $150,000 would be $6,000. The tax 
is due one year after the decedent’s 
Geath. If it is paid before it is due, 
a discount at the rate of five per cent. 
per annum is allowed. If it is not paid 
within ninety days after it is due, in- 
terest at the rate of ten per cent. from 
the date of decedent’s death is added 
as part of the tax. 


Direct and Collateral Taxation 

It is very evident that it might be 
difficult for an executor or administra: 
tor to realize a sufficient sum in cash 
within the time allowed by the law 
for the payment of the tax, or to bene- 
fit by any discqunt allowed for early 
rayment, in addition to the sums to 
tmeet other allowances or charges 
against the estate, without incurring 
loss consequent upon the practically 
forced sale of securities or real estate 
holdings under unfavorable market con- 
ditions. 

In addition to the Federal tax the 
estate of the decedent would be liable 
to taxation under any inheritance tax 
ls in force in the State in which he 
resided at the time of his death, and 
that portion which was situated in an- 
other State would be liable to be taxed 
ander the laws of such \State. 

All the States, with the exception of 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, New Mex- 
icc, South Carolina and the District 
cf Columbia, have inheritance tax laws 
either direct or collateral, or both. A 
direct inheritance usually means one 
which passes to a near relative, such 
as a father, mother, husband, wife, 
child or descendant,’ and sometimes 
brothers or sisters. By collateral in- 
heritance is usually meant the estate 

“hv or passing to relatives 
The exemptions and 

“sr graduated 

~ seal a= 


Great Southern Life 


© AMARILLO 


THE 
BIG  FT.WoRTH S 


-ripaso.|)|6 TEXAS GREAT 


BEAUMONTe 
\ PT.ARTHUR® 


HOUSTON, 


For Agency Contracts address 


Insurance Company 


TEXAS. 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


intricate and can only be suggested 

bere in order to emphasize the im- 

pcrtance of making provisions for the 

payment of al] taxes of this nature. 
Beneficiary 

This brings us to the question of 
the beneficiary who should be named 
in the policy to provide for the pay- 
ment of the tax, and whether the pro- 
ceeds of such a policy would be liable 
{G such a tax. 

It has several times been held by 
State courts that the proceeds of a pol- 
icy of life insurance payable to the ex- 
ecutors Or administrators of the insured 
are taxable under inheritance tax 
statutes, not specifically as the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies, but as 
part of decedent’s general estate. It 
has recently been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Massa- 
chusetts that a policy of life insurance 
payable to a named beneficiary, even 
though the right to change the benefi- 
ciary was reserved, is not taxable un- 
der the Legacy and Succession Tax 


So far as I] am 
aware, there has been no decision on 
this question under the Federal Estate 
Tax Law, but the Treasury Department 
has ruled in effect that insurance’ pay- 
able directly to a beneficiary named in 
the policy would not be subject to the 
tax. 

We think that the best method is to 
have the policy made payable to the 
executors or administrators of the in- 
sured. The insured can then provide 
in his will that the executor shall use 
the proceeds for the specific purpose 
of paying the tax, and this plan in our 
cpinion should always be recommend- 
ed. It is true that the proceeds of 
such a policy would be subject to the 
tax, but that would be a relatively 
small matter. I have seen it suggested 
that the policy might be made payable 
to a named beneficiary in order that 
it might not be taxable, and that the 
insured should have some understand- 
ing or agreement with the beneficiary 
outside of the policy under which the 


Law of that State. 


A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. 
INGTON SAYS: 


GOVERNMENT AT WASH- 


“T have your letter of October 1st with the bulletin 


which you are mailing 
thank you for it. 
make the Second Liberty 
ing success.” 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 
“The service which you 


to your policyholders and 


This work is the kind that is going to 


Loan of 1917 an overwhelm- 


perform for your policyhold- 


ers is without a doubt unequaled by any of your com- 


petitors. 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


This Health Service beats anything I have 
ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase’. 


999 


“If a man doesn’t make good with The Germania 
Life Insurance Company it is his own fault.” 


WE SAY: 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 


regularly by 


“The Company 


of Modern Insurance 


Service,” THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to 
ask T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 


Union Square, New York 


City, to tell YOU more about 


~ SERVICE which this Company is rendering ITS 
“N.ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELD- 


proceeds should be applied to the pay- 
Ment of the tax. This plan would 
seem to be open to several objections. 
It is, in fact, an attempt to evade taxa- 
tion to the extent of an estate repre- 
sented by the amount of the policy. 
Such a policy, of course, would in real- 
ity be for the benefit of the insured’s 
estate and not for that of the person to 
whom it was made payable. The bene- 
ficiary would take the proceeds as a 
trustee for the express purpose of us- 
ing them for the payment of the estate 


tax and for no other purpose. The 
transaction would seem to invite a 
ciaim that the proceeds should be 


treated as part of the insured’s estate 
for purpose of taxation. It is also ex- 
tremely probable that the ownership 
of the proceeds of such a policy would 
become the subject of dispute and liti- 
gation between the beneficiary and the 


representatives of the insured’s estate, ~ 


especially if the Estate Tax Law should 
be repealed prior to the death of the 
insured, or in case any surplus remained 
after the payment of the tax. 
A Pending Bill 

1 understand that there is a bill now 
pending before Congress to amend the 
Hstate Tax Law so as to exempt the 
proceeds of “life insurance payable to 
and received by the personal repre- 
sentative of the deceased to an amount 
equal to the aggregate inheritance and 
estate taxes imposed by this act and 
by the laws of the jurisdiction under 
which the estate is being administered 
and where it shall appear from the 
policy or policies that such insurance 
was effected to procure funds for the 
payment of such taxes.” If this legis- 
lation is enacted it will be a most 
satisfactory disposition of this question. 
Fates of Taxation Upon Net Estates 
Date of Death on and After October 


4, 1917 

Per 

_Cent. 

Net estate not exceeding  $50,000.. 2 
Net estate $50,000 to $150,000.. 4 
Net estate $150,000 to $250,000.. 6 
Net estate $250,000 to $450,000.. 8 
Net estate $450,000 to 1$1,000,000.. 10 
Net estate $1,000,000 to $2,000,000.. 12 
Net estate $2,000,000 to 1$3,000,000.. 14 
Net estate $3,000,000 to $4,000,000.. 16 
Net estate $4,000,000 to $5,000,000.. 18 
Net estate $5,000,000 to $8,000,000.. 20 


Net estate $8,000,000 to $10,000,000.. 22 
Net estate exceeding $10,000,000... 25 
From ‘The Radiator.” 

NEW GENERAL AGENTS 
Connecticut Mutual Life Makes Ap- 


pointments in Brooklyn and 
in Newark 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Fraser & Abry general agents 
of the Company in Brooklyn for Long 
Isiand. Both are bright, able young 
men who have made good records in 
this city. They succeed George H. 
Parker, who died. 


Peter M. Fraser is twenty-eight years 
old. He lived in Brooklyn most of his 
life, where he has been active in social 
and civic organizations. For six years 
he has been an agency supervisor of 
the Ives & Myrick agency, previous to 
which time he was for several years 
connected with the home office of the 
Mutual Life. 

Paul A. Abry is thirty-five years old, 
and for the past six years has been an 
agency supervisor for Ives & Myrick. 
Previous to that he was with the Home 
Insurance Company. 

George F. Bower has been appointed 
general agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in Newark. He has been one of 
the leading producers in New Jersey, 
and last year wrote $450,000 for another 
company. 


TWO FLORIDA VISITORS 
Two of the New York general agents 
who have been visiting Florida, seeking 
recreation from long business drives, 
are Charles Jerome Edwards, Equi- 
table, and Robert J. Mix, Prudential. 
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Beach Article 
Causes a Stir 


PUBLISHED IN MARCH “AMERICAN” 


Makes Approach by Asking Insured to 
Examine Their Policies—Sample 
Letter Printed 


The attention of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been called to an article 
in the March number of “The American 
Magazine,” under the caption of “A 
Wonderful Salesman,” and referring to 
George H. Beach, who operates in De- 
troit and in New York, and who is 
described as a man “who permits multi- 
millionaires to sell themselves million- 
dollar policies of life insurance.” Not 
the least interesting feature of this 


article is a letter received by the maga- 
gine from a reader, who tells how he 
met Mr. Beach and explains some of 
his methods, The letter follows: 


One day I received a note from George H. 
Beach, of whom I had never heard. He men- 
tioned a number of my friends and acquaint- 
ances in (Detroit who had availed themselves 
of his services for life insurance and he asked 
me to make some inquiries about him. If I 
thought his services would be of value he 
would go over my policies and advise me if 
any changes were necessary to bring them up 
to the best ideas of insurance. 

He assured me that I would be under no 
obligation whatever for this service; but if I 
felt that he could help me he would be glad 
to have me say so. Shortly after that a very 
presentable young man explained the idea of 
Mr. Beach’s service and said they would be 
glad to go over my policies, in connection with 
many others. 

This resulted in my calling at Mr. Beach’s 
office and discussing some points, and in my 
acquiring a knowledge of life insurance which 
I could never otherwise have received. It led 
me to secure changes in my policies which 
were worth thousands of dollars to me. Fi- 
nally the policies were all written up in a 


- morocco-bound loose-leaf book, specifying the 


various changes and the relation of each to a 
general plan. 

It included a recommendation that I take 
out one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
insurance along a special line. I went over 
this book carefully, and I do not think any- 
thing on earth, excepting a lack of money to 
pay the premiums, could have prevented me 
from taking out that insurance. 


Sidelights on Beach and His Philosophy 
The type of material used in the 


article is illustrated by several. para- - 


graphs about Mr. Beach, who at one 
time was general agent of the Canada 
Life in Michigan: 

“The Beach philosophy of business 
was determined ten years ago. Briefly 
it is: 

“Tf you do something for people, per- 
form a service for them, disregarding 
the matter of profit except as it comes 
in naturally, always creating conditions 
psychology, if you will—for men to 
patronize you, but letting people sell 
themselves on the basis of superior 
service, telling them the good things 
in their old insurance, they will be in- 
clined to invest more. 

“This was in direct contrast to the 
selling methods of insurance men here- 
tofore, with exceptions, of course, but 
the average insurance agent belittled 
everything but his own. The Beach 
program was to be constructive; it was 
to fight all the companies in behalf of 
the clients. 

“The public opinion has been that 
all companies are good. Mr. Beach 
realized that there was as great a dif- 
ference in the companies as in the 
characters of men, and he set about 
the selling of insurance on a profes- 
sional basis. Then it became largely a 
matter of learning how to deal with 
large insurers,” 

The article is discussed in the edi- 
torial columns of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 


EARNED 6.30 PER CENT. 
The Pacific Mutual earned 6.30 per 
cent. of its mean invested funds last 
year. In 1911 it earned 5.81 per cent. 
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TRAVELERS’ GROUPS 


Increase of 260 Per Cent. in 1917 Over 
1916—Large Case in Bridge- 
port 


The Travelers’ record for group life 
insurance for 1917 showed an increase 
of 260 per cent. over the group life 
business of 1916, a year credited with 
a very large volume of business, 

The total number of individuals coy- 
ered under ‘Travelers’ group life insur- 
ance policies for 1917 approximatas 
30,000. 

Among the largest group cases writ- 
ter by The Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany during the year was the Crane 
Company of Chicago and Bridgeport, 
with its various branches, eovering 
about 8,500 employes, to the extent of 
$7,000,000. 

Another signal event in the year’s 
record was the action of The Victor 
Talking ‘Machine Company. This com- 
pany experimented with group life in- 
surance in 1913, covering a compara- 
tively small number of its employes. 
it has now adopted group insurance 
for over 7,000 employes, with a total 
insurance of more than $5,000,000. 


ANOTHER $1,000,000 POLICY 


O. S. {Rogers, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
New York, and George Pick, Mutual 
Benefit, Chicago, have written a poli- 
cy for $1,000,000 on a prominent Mil- 
waukee business man. It was an or- 
cinary life, but part was on the income 
basis. At the request of the agents 
The Eastern Underwriter does not print 
the name of the insured. 


George W. Lewis, a supervisor con- 
nected with the comptroller’s depart- 
ment of the Prudential of Newark, died 
January 26 at his home in Glen Ridge, 
N. J. He had been with the company 
over thirty years. 
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TALKS IN THREE CITIES 


Priddy Visits Albany, Montpelier and 
Montreal—Asks Vermonters to 
Join National Association 


Lawrence Priddy addressed meetings 
of the Albany, Montpelier and Mon- 
treal associations this week. 

At Albany and Montpelier he made 
his plea for the W. S. S. along similar 
lines to his talk before the New York 
association on Saturday. In Mont- 
pelier he also invited the Vermont As- 
sociation to join the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. The Vermont 


is the only local or State association 
that is independent of the National 
Association. In Montreal he discussed 
with the executive committee of the 
Canadian Association plans for the 
joint meeting of the National and 
Canadian associations at the annual 
meetings here of both associations. 


APPOINTS MISS MACFARLANE 


Agency Supervisor of Pan-American 
Life of New Orleans—Her Ex- 
perience in Business 


Miss Bertha B. Macfarlane has been 
appointed agency supervivsor of the 
Pan-American Life. 'The appointment 
was effective February 1, 1918. 

(Miss Macfarlane has been connected 
with the Company since its organiza- 
tion, and is intimately acquainted with 
every detail of agency work. In her 
capacity as agency supervisor she 
will have charge of first year premium 
collections and the new educational de- 
partment which the Company has re- 
cently established. 


G. A. Saltsman, a widely known fra- 
ternal man of Harrisburg, 
recently. 


Pa., died 


period. 


1917. 


OUR effective plans of 
co-operation with 
new representatives (1) 
attract the best type of 
men to the business and 
(2) enable them to secure 
a substantial production 
during their training 


A group of twenty-five 
new representatives who 
contracted with us 
1916 or early in 1917 
have reported $83,418.46 
in new premiums during 
the first nine months of 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. So 


JCHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


in 


Clearing House to 
Keep Tab on Agents 


CONNECTICUT TO START 


18 


Agent in Trouble in One State Must 
Satisfy Other States He’s 


O. K. 
The Connecticut insurance depart- 
ment is evincing a decided interest 


in a proposed plan to establish an 
agents’ clearing house for the com- 
mon protection of the insurance com- 
Banies, the insurance agents and the 
public. Just how the plan is to be 
carried out is not yet definitely get- 
tled, but it may be by agreement with 
the insurance companies. The pres- 
ent arrangement is to extend the plan 
throughout the country with the co- 
operation of insurance commissioners, 
insurance companies and insurance 
agents’ associations. 


Endorsed by National Association 

The clearing house has been recom- 
mended so that if an agent’s license 
is cancelled in one State for cause he 
can be investigated and prevented 
from doing business in other States. 
The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is in back of the scheme 
and its president, Lawrence Priddy, 
is understood to be the chief individu- 
al sponsor for it. On a recent visit 
to Hartford he told a “Courant” re- 
porter that he did not want the im- 
pression to go abroad that the insur- 
ance profession was filled with ‘“‘pi- 
rates” and ‘twisters’; on the con- 
trary, he believed the profession was 
singularly free from such people. But 
occasionally an unscrupulous person 
had succeeded in getting into the pro- 
fession, just as such persons often 
succeed in getting into other profes- 
sions, and Mr. Priddy was of the opin- 
ion that there should be some sys- 
tematic method of handling them and 
ariving them out, 

At the office of the Connecticut in- 
surance department it was said that 
the plan would probably come before 
the companies for forma] action soon. 
Tke part that the department will 
play will be the investigation of ap- 
plicants for licenses. With all the State 
departments, companies and agents co- 
operating, it will be possible to keep 
undesirable persons out of the profes- 
sion. 


MARYLAND’S AGENTS 

The Maryland Assurance Corporation 
is gradually getting its agency organi- 
zation into shape for business. Agency 
Director Searles, of the life insurance 
department, during the week selected 
a number of agencies located in vari- 
ous parts of the country. He also ap- 
pointed Addison H. Hoover, of San 
Francisco, as agency supervisor for the 
Western section of the United States. 

New agencies selected are as follows: 


A. V. Powell, ‘Scranton, Pa.; C. 
H. Ruprecht, Batavia, New York; 
Williams-Wormwood-Manny Company, 
Rockford, Ill.; W. T. Jones, Marion, 
Ind.; T. T. Tongue & Company, Balti- 
more; S. A. Douglas, Freeport, Tll.; 
J. W. Fehl, Lancaster, Pa., and Gideon 
P. Wade, Nashville, Tenn. 

General agents were also named this 
week by Vice-President Thompson, of 
the accident and health insurance de- 
partment of the. Maryland Assurance, 
as follows: Lee C. Cooper, Hast Liver- 
pool, O.; Henry Seymour, Ancon, Canal 
Zone, Isthmus of Panama; R. P. Rithet 
& Company, Victoria, B. C,, Can.; W. 
B. Renner, Roanoke, Va., and Sas- 
katchewan Underwriters, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 
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Home Life Men 
In Patriotic Mood 


AGENCY ASSOCIATION 


President Ide Talks on War—Service 
Medals Given—Enthusiasm 
High 


MEETING 


Members of the General Agency As- 
sociation of the Home Life, who gath- 
ered in New York last week for the 
annual meeting of that organization, 
were in particularly happy mood,. for 
1917 was the best year, by far, that the 
Company has ever experienced. At all 
the sessions the interest was keen and 
the spirit of co-ordination between the 
field and the home office, which has 
always been of a high order, was this 
year more than ever in evidence. 


Service Medals Given 5 

In recognition of faithful services of 
representatives in the field and em- 
ployes, no matter where located, the 
Company has adopted the plan of 
awarding to each person who has been 
in its service ten or more years a gold 


service medal of beautiful design. 
Seventy-nine of these medals were 
presented during the meeting, recog- 


nizing terms of service of from ten to 
fifty ‘years. All the medals are alike 
in design but each one shows the num- 
ber of years of service, which are di- 
vided into quinquennial periods. As a 
representative enters the next quin- 
quennial period to the one he has been 
in, the service bar on his medal is 
changed to correspond with his advance 
in service. 
Lorin Hord President 

Officers of the association for the 
year were elected as follows: President, 
Lorin Hord, Minneapolis; vice-presi- 


dent, J. Roy Robbins, New York; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles Spaeth, 
Rochester. 


Executive Committee: R. M. Simons, 
New York, chairman; J. Herman Ire- 
land, Baltimore; C. A. Lacroix, Port- 
land, Me.; R. A. Bickle, Huntington, 
W. Va.; T. C. Clancy, Louisville; Hoyt 
W. Gale, Cleveland, and the officers. 

The meeting opened Wednesday 
morning and after completing routine 
business Lorin Hord gave an inspiring 
talk on personality and led in a half 
hour discussion of this subject, which 
was participated in by all. 

George R. McLeran .f Chicago, who 
was unable to attend, sent a much 
appreciated paper on “System,” which 
was read by ‘Charles N. Weber of 
Buffalo. 

A discussion of “Service” was led by 
J. L. Bost of Washington, and adver- 
tising problems were handled by Wil- 
liam Van Sickle of Detroit. 

Thursday morning a reception was 
given by the association to. the officers 
of the Company. President George HE. 
Ide read an address on “War’s  De- 
mands,” in the course of which he said: 

“War service is the great ‘melting 
pot.’ With all its evils it teaches as 
nothing else can the true verities, it 
brings out the real value of things. It 
proves that aid of one’s brother is the 
supreme duty, that courage, truth and 
singleness of purpose alone can make 
us forget the ‘insignificant trying de- 
tails of our daily experiences,’ that af- 
ter all life is not worth the living un- 
less that life is based upon the prin- 
ciples of universal justice and uni- 
versal right. Against the black back- 
ground of this horrid war ‘the great 
peaks of honor, duty, patriotism and 
sacrifice’ stand out in brilliant relief. 
May we all as individuals and as a 
nation learn these lessons and take 
them to our souls!” 

Vice-Presidents W. A. Marshall and 
BE. W. Gladwin, Henry Moir, the actu- 
ary, and Melvin Young, of the New 
York Insurance School, were heard on 
subjects of interest to the field force. 


Patriotism Ran Strong 
Thursday evening a dinner was given 


by the Company. President Ide pre- 
sided. He spoke of the work life in- 
surance agents are doing to help with 
the war, selling bonds, Y. M. C. A. and 
Red Cross work. He highly praised 
their efforts and emphasized the need 
for still greater sacrifices. 

Vice-President Marshall made a par- 
ticularly interesting address, drawing 
on his experience of fifty-two years 
with the company to bring out many 
interesting features of its growth and 
strength and forecast the boundless 
possibilities of the future. He laid 
particular stress upon the cordial re- 
lations existing between the field men 
and the home office officials and depart- 
ment heads. 

Mr. Gladwin’s address was of patri- 
etic vein. In fact, the whole meeting 
was one in which patriotism and duty 
to the country was well in the fore. 
The speaker called attention to the 
number of men in the nation’s service 
and pointed out what life insurance 
men can do at home to back up the 
men at the front. 


William Van Sickle Leader 

Dr. W. E. Ray gave some valuable 
suggestions on the business of the 
medical director and F. W. Chapin 
dwelt upon the medical problems of 
the home Office. 

President Ide called upon William 
Van Sickle, general agent at Detroit, 
whose agency led in volume of business 
last year, and that live wire said he 
expects to do even better in 1918. 
Other general agents from all parts of 
the country told their experiences deal- 
ing with the various kinds of patriotic 
endeavor in which they are interested 
and offered suggestions for furthering 
that spirit. 

Superintendent George W. Murray 
referred to the ideas of thrift which 
the war is inculeating in the minds of 
individuals and averred that this condi- 
tion will greatly help life insurance. 
William A. Nash, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Corn Exchange Bank, de- 
livered an address on the value of life 
insurance as a credit asset to business 
men. The dinner at the Astor was at- 
tended by about 100, Mr. Nash’s paper 
contained so many good ideas that the 
general agents requested that it be 
prepared in form for distribution. Wil- 


liam Van Sickle of Detroit had eight of. 


his representatives present. They were 
all seated at one table and, being a 
musical crowd, led in all the patriotic 
singing, of which there was an abund- 
ance. 

Honor Men Entertained 


Wednesday the Honor Men, those 
who qualified with a minimum of $100, 
000 paid for business, gathered for a 
rousing good fellowship meeting. These 
men work under general agents and 
thirty-five of them were invited to at- 
tend the meeting. They were addressed 
by Vice-President Gladwin, Assistant 
Medical Director Ray and Actuary 
Moir. 

Superintendent of agencies Murray 
presided and S. R. Whitten, of Jack- 
son, Miss., gave a forceful address on 
field work. Mr. Baker, of Winchester, 
Va., made a strong appeal to agents, 
as did also Mr. Wirth of Cincinnati. 
All attended a luncheon at the Hard- 
ware Club. Thursday the Honor Men 
were invited to attend the general 
agents’ meeting at the McAlpin where 
they were addressed by President Ide. 


Those who received service medals, 
together with their nearest quinquen- 
nial terms of service, are listed below: 


Fieldmen 


Ww. A. R. Bruehl, general agent, Cincinnati, 
35; W. Van Sickle, general agent, Detroit, 
30; G. H. Simonds, general agent, Newark, 
N. J., 25; E. iA. ‘Callahan, general agent, New 


Haven, Conn., 20; W. W. Betsche, agency 
cashier, Chicago, 20; D. F. Weld, gen- 
eral agent, Pittsburgh, 20; A. S. Campbell, 


agency cashier, ‘Philadelphia, 20; C. A. Wray, 
general agent, Philadelphia, 20; A. E. Liver- 
man, general agent, (Denver, 20; J. H. Ireland, 
general agent, Baltimore, 15; C. N. Weber, 
general agent, Buffalo, 15; L. R. Bondy, gen- 
eral agent, Duluth, 15; P. M. Bredel, general 


agent, Buffalo, 15; 1C. C. McGehee, general 
agent, Atlanta, 15; H. P. Sanders, general 
agent, Pittsfield, Mass., 15; G. M. Robinson, 


agency cashier, ‘Detroit, 15; iC. A. Lacroix, gen- 
eral agent, Portland, Me., 15; I. R. Stevens, 
general agent, Ithaca, N. Y., 15; S. H. Beau- 
mont, general agent, Little Rock, 15; 
Suppnick, clerk, Detroit, 15; J. 
general agent, Columbia, S. C., 15; H. C. Wes- 
inger, agent, Detroit, 15; S. R. Whitten, agent, 
Jackson, Miss., 10; R. M. Simons, general 
agent, New York, 10; J. L. Bost, general agent, 
Washington, D. C., 10; P. . Spahr, agent, 
Denver, Colo., 10; W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., gen- 
eral agent, Cincinnati, 10; J. R. Robbins, gen- 
eral agent, New York, 10; E. B. Cantine, gen- 
eral agent, Albany, N. Y., 10; T. J. Clancy, 
general agent, Louisville, 10; G. M. L. Erwin, 
general agent, Aberdeen, S. D., 10; G. B. Owen, 
general agent, Ithaca, N. Y., 10; W. H. Moir, 
general agent, Los Angeles, 10; Charles Spaeth, 
general agent, Rochester, N. Y., 10; Lorin 
Hord, general agent, Minneapolis, 10; S. R. 
Whitten, Jr., general agent, Jackson, Miss, 10; 
#3 Morgan, general agent, Ithaca, N. Y., 


Home Office 


‘W. A. Marshall, vice-president, 50; G. E. 
Ide, president, 25; A. S. Miller, clerk, 25; W. 
A. Keenholts, clerk, 25; E. W. Gladwin, vice- 
president, 25; F. W. Chapin, medical director, 
25; G. W. Murray, superintendent of agents, 
25; Mrs. A. Cable, clerk, 25; F. H. Trimble, 
cashier, 25; E. C. Dow, clerk, 20; F. W. Ken- 
sing, assistant cashier, 20; W. A. ‘Shepherd, 
clerk, 15; Miss IM. L. Larty, stenographer, 15; 
F. Spencer, clerk, 15; L. A. Spears, clerk, 15; 
W. Jj. Hoey, clerk, 15; J. S. G. Kemp, clerk, 
15; W. S. Gaylord, assistant secretary, 15; 
Miss E. Bosch, stenographer, 15; H. L. Reed, 
clerk, 15; H. Van Sinderen, counsel, 10; G. 
Froehlig, clerk, 10; Miss L. M. Rittberg, clerk, 
10; Miss M. L. Christie, clerk, 10; W. Nichol- 
son, clerk, 10; Miss '‘L. G. May, clerk, 103; 
Miss J. McMekin, clerk, 10; J. F. Ward, clerk, 
10; C. A. Jordan, messenger, 10; G. R. Holly, 
clerk, 10; Miss C. Bruce, clerk, 10; H. Browne, 
clerk, 10; H. N. Sheppard, assistant actuary, 
10; W. Sessman, clerk, 10; G. W. Hindmarsh, 
clerk, 10. 

Directors 


W. A. Nash, director, 25; ‘C. P. Dixon, di- 
rector, 20; A. A. Raven, director, 20; E. Le G. 
Beers, director, 20; M. Joost, director, 20; F. L. 
Hine: director, 20; W. G. Law, Jr., director, 
10. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 


Now Has Assets of $3,532,069—$5,230,- 
125 in Force in One 
County 


The Colonial Life of America, of 
Jersey City, N. J., has assets of $3,- 
532,069, and surplus to policyholders 
cf $3,532,069. Its total income in 1917 
was $1,605,337; its assets, $3,532,070; 
insurance in force December 31, 1917, 
$58,793,742. 

Insurance in force on lives of Hud- 
son County, '$5,230,125. 


Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,828, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now. $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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COMPANY, 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whicn in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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Prudential Has 
12 Vice-Presidents 


MANY ADVANCED 


IN RANK 


Careers of Officers Whose Titles Have 
Been Changed—Strong Or- 
ganization 


A number of important changes have 
been made in the official staff of The 
Prudential. Edward D. Duffield, now 
yice-president and general _ solicitor, 
has become vice-president and associate 
general counsel. WHdward Kanouse, 
treasurer, has become a vice-president. 
Frederic A. Boyle, cashier, becomes 
a vice-president and treasurer. Wil- 
liam I. Hamilton, secretary, becomes 
a second vice-president and secretary. 
George W. Munsick, assistant secre- 
tary, becomes a second vice-president 
and field supervisor. John W. Sted- 
man, assistant treasurer, becomes a 
second vice-president and manager of 
tbe bond department. Alfred Hurrell, 
associate general solicitor, becomes a 
third vice-president and general soli- 
ciior. Fred W. Tasney, assistant sec- 
retary, becomes a third vice-president. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician, be- 
comes a third vice-president and statis- 
tician. Richard L. Riker, associate 
cashier, becomes cashier. 

The promotions have been won vy 
merit and will meet with wide ap- 
proval in the field. President Dryden 
has gathered about him a strong and 
unusually able staff of executives. 

Mr. Duffield’s Career 

Mr. Duffield is in the front rank of 
the New Jersey legal fraternity, while 
his prestige throughout insurance is 
high. He belongs to one of the most 
celebrated families in that State, his 
father having been a great professor 
at Princeton. After practicing law, 
Edward D. Duffield went into the New 
“Jersey Assemby where he became lead- 
-er of the Republican wing. Afterwards 
he was appointed Assistant State’s At- 
torney, from which post he went to 
The Prudental as general solicitor. He 
was fourth vice-president for two 
years, and then vice-president. 


- Stands Well in Financia! World 


Edward Kanouse, treasurer of The 
Prudential, a new vice-president, is a 
‘prominent figure in the financial world. 

Boyle with Company 32 Years 

Frederic A. Boyle has been with 
the Company thirty-two years. He be- 
gan as a clerk and has never been 
outside of the cashier’s office... He has 
seen the Company accomplish wonders 

undreamed of by the officers when 
first he joined The Prudential forces. 

Hamilton with Company Since 

Boyhood Beal 

William I. Hamilton came to The 
‘Prudential when: eighteen years old. 
His progress which has been continu- 
ous has always been in the production 
end of the business. For some years 
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REAL SATISFACTION 
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by calling at 


FARA 
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Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin-, 
able for the life insurance salesman. ; 


If you have any doubt in your mirid. have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 
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when assistant secretary he had charge 
of different parts of the field, his work 
winning him promotion to the sgecre- 
taryship of the Company six years ago. 
Mr. Hamilton is a thorough student, 
not only of life insurance, but of many 
other matters, and has upon several 
occasions delivered addresses at uni- 
versities. 
Mr. Munsick’s Career 

George W. Munsick igs another Pru- 
dential man who has seen long service 
-—thirty-five years with this Company, 
in fact. He came as a boy from school 
intending to remain a few weeks, but 
never left. In his early days he ran 
au agency for. the Company as well 
as worked in the office. For a brief 
period he was assistant auditor. But 
for the most part his work was ex- 
clusively in the production end. He 
went through various stages, winning 
a supervisorship, and later becoming 
assistant secretary. 

Well Known in Financial Circles 

John W. Stedman is a Harvard man 
and a Bachelor of Arts. He had ex- 
perience in the New York financial dis- 
trict and with the operating depart- 
ment of a railroad before going with 
The Prudential. He is a young man 
with a splendid reputation amceng men 
of big affairs. 

Hurrell’s Long and Busy Career 

As a boy Alfred Hurrell sold goods 
in his father’s store. After graduation 
from a country school he went to work 
for the D. L. & W..Railroad. He want- 
ed to be a lawyer and attended Buf- 
falo High School and University of 
Buffalo law school. For a year or so 
he practiced law in Altoona, Pa., after 
which he became a lawyer in Buffalo, 
serving also as a member of a law 
school. A man oof much force of char- 
acter and definite views he was made 
a member of the Hrie County Repub- 
lican committee. His first public office 
was aS assistant district attorney of 
Erie County, from which position he 
became counsel of the New York In- 
surance Department in 1909 under 
Judge Hotchkiss. In 1910 he was coun- 
sel for the Merritt Committee, which 
investigated fire insurance and helped 
draw up the insurance statutes which 
were one result of that committee’s 
work. He then became counsel for the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
quitting there to become associate gen- 
eral solicitor of The Prudential. 

Tasney Started as Agent 

Fred W. Tasney has traveled this 
ceuntry from end to end many times 
for The Prudential, and has a tremen- 
dcous acquaintance: among agents. Be- 
fere going into insurance he was a 
commercial traveler for several years. 
With The Prudential he had his 
start carrying a rate’ book as an 
agent in Paterson, N. J. in 1887. Next 
he was made an assistant superintend- 
ent; later a superintendent, then su- 
perintendent of the ordinary depart- 
ment for New York and New Jersey, 
and after that was made manager of 
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the Western division ordinary agencies 
and so on up to assistant secretary. 
Hoffman an Encyclopedia 


Frederick L. Hoffman, noted com- 
piler of statistics, authority on health 
questions, not only in this country but 
all° over the world, writer of books, 
lecturer, etc., is as well known in the 
world of sociology, medicine and life 
insurance as anybody in America. His 
most recent book covers cancer. It is 
said of Dr. Hoffman that when he fin- 
ished covering a subject his: investiga- 
tions are so exhaustive that there is 
nothing else to write about. 


Mr. Riker’s Career 


Richard L. Riker, the new cashier, 
has been with the Company twenty-six 


years, He ‘began as a clerk in the Or- 
dinary Agencies Department. After- 
wards he was transferred to the 


cashier’s department where he earned 
the title assistant cashier. 


Other Officers 
The Prudential now has twelve vice- 
presidents. There is no change in the 
rank of John K. Gore, vice-president 
and actuary; Wilbur SS. Johnson, vice- 
president and comptroller, and Edward 
Gray, vice-president. 


MAKES GOOD GAINS 


Statement of Old Line Bankers Life 
Insurance Company of Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


The Old Line Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Lincoln, Neb., has 
more insurance in force in Nebraska 
than any other company. The company’s 
1917 record was splendid, particularly 
regarding lapses, the ratio being 5.49. 
Its gain in surplus last year was $551,- 
833; gain in reserve, $1,105,793; gain 
in assets, $1,653,691. It made a gain 
ef insurance in force of $7,030,000. It 
issued $11,378,968. In fact, this is a 
ompany that is making such splendid 
progress that the officers are to be con- 
gratulated. 


NEW CONTRACT 


Industrial Life Policy Converted Into 
Endowment Issued by Caro. 
lina Life 


The Carolina Lifé of Columbia, S. C. 
has issued a new industrial life policy 


convertible into endowment. The fol- 
lowing illustration is given of the 
contract: 


After twelve ‘years’ premiums shall 
have been paid, the policy will become 
fully paid-up, and no further payment 
of premiums will be required. If, how- 
after twelve 


ever, years’ premiums 
have been paid, and the insured wishes 
to convert the policy into an endow- 
ment, it can be done as per the follow- 


ing example: 


At entry age 2, the additional pay- 
ment of ; 


21 weeks’ premiums will 
convert the paid-up policy into an en- 
dowment at age 70. A further payment 


of 23 weeks’ premiums will make the 
endowment payable at Boe = ek 
further payment of 36 weeks’ premiums 
will make the endowment payable at 
age 60. By additional payments of 
premiums the policy may be converied 
into an endowment payable at ages 
55, 50, 45 or 40. Similarly at age 25, 
after the policy shall become fully 
paid-up, by paying premiums for 
weeks longer, it may be converted into 
an endowment policy, which will be 
paid in cash, to the insured, on his at- 
taining age 70. A further payment of 
premiums for 86 weeks will convert 
the policy into an endowment at age 
65, and so on, by continuing the pay- 
ment of premiums, for additional pe- 
riods (as outlined on page 4 of policy) 
the endowment can be made to mature 
at earlier ages. 
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At the commencement of 1917 the 
Maryland ‘Casualty had on its salaried 
payroll 978 persons. The total is now 
1,371. 


SAE SSE 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 


and permanently disabled: 
it 


Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 


—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Latest Views of 
, Harold Peirce 


INSURANCE 


FUNCTION OF LIFE 


Protection Against Three Major Gon- 
tingencies of Life—Disability, 
Old Age and Death 


Harold Peirce, of Philadelphia, who 
placed policies of large size on the 
lives of J. P. Morgan, H. P. Davison and 
other millionaires, has written an ar- 
ticle, “Life Insurance as Seen by an 
Agent,” for “The Nation,” in which he 
says in part: 

Three Major Contingencies 

The function of life insurance is to 
protect men and women and their 
estates against the three major con- 
tingencies of life—disability, old age 
and death. 

As society develops and the needs 
of men change, it is necessary to 
change the means or instruments by 
which needs are satisfied and to adapt 
them to the new conditions. Modern 
life insurance is the result of this 
adaptation to the demands of modern 
life, and’ many developments have been 
made within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, particularly in the way of a great- 
er diversity of policy contracts, so that 
to-day we find incorporated in life in- 
surance policies many provisions and 
benefits which were not thought of in 
the earlier days of life insurance. 

One thing should always be borne in 


mind: life insurance companies do not 
create money. They merely collect 
and distribute it when losses occur, 
and hence they necessarily play a most 
potent part in our economic and social 
life. As originally contemplated by 
the founders of our American compan- 
ies, life insurance was designed solely 
for the protection of the home in event 
of the death of the breadwinner. 
Business Insurance 

In these days, however, life insur- 
ance has become a recognized neces- 
sity in business, protecting surviving 
partners or corporation officials against 
loss in the event of death of any part- 
ner or official. At such times they not 
only lose the benefit of the services of 
the deceased partner or Official, his 
knowledge, ability and energy, but in 
the case of partnership the settlement 
with the family or estate of the de- 


ceased member or other necessary 
financial adjustments are oftentimes 
matters of serious concern. It con- 


stantly happens that firms are dragged 
down to ruin by the dead load of the 
continuing interest of a deceased part- 
ner. Life insurance has proved to be 
the most feasible means of protecting 
the partnership or corporation from 
such loss, and provides the means for 
the necessary financial readjustments. 


Business insurance is, therefore, one 
of the great functions of modern life 
insurance, and into this field has come 
the demand for group insurance, mil- 
lions of dollars of which are now being 
placed by employers on the lives of 
their employes. In most cases the 
entire cost of this insurance is borne 
by the employer, and the family of the 
employe is protected usually for at least 
a year’s wages. This helps the em- 
ployer to solve one of his great prob- 
lems, that is, stabilizing~ his help. 
Hence through group insurance both 
employer and employe are benefited. 

As our Government’s functions and 
needs have expanded, it has become 
necessary to devise new ways of in- 
creasing its income, and one of the 
ways has been through heavy graded 
taxes on estates. ‘These taxes have 
to be paid in cash, and to meet them 
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in many cases it became necessary for 
estates to liquidate at considerable loss 
stocks, bonds, mortgages or real estate. 
In fact, mention was made in a leading 
newspaper at the time of the settle- 
ment of Lord Strathcona’s estate that 
the decline in securities in which he 
was known to be heavily interested 
was caused by the executors selling 
such securities to pay his inheritance 
taxes. 
Solved by Insurance 

Modern life insurance offers a solu- 
tion of this problem, with the result 
that many far-seeing men of wealth are 
insuring their lives for large amounts 
with the especial object of providing 
their estates with ready cash to meet 
these taxes without jeopardizing their 
securities or reducing their estates. 

So far as the individual is concerned, 
unless he is a man of large means, 
there exists a real necessity for pro- 
tection against total and permanent 
disability, the living death that is 
dreaded by all, and which deprives a 
man of the ability to support himself 
and his family. Modern life insurance 
for a slight additional cost enables the 
insured to provide against this con- 
tingency by guaranteeing him a life in- 
come during his disability, together 
with payment of the full amount in- 
sured at his death. 

The protection from loss by sudden 
and untimely death that sometimes oc- 
curs as a result of accident is another 
function that has been assumed by life 
insurance companies through adding to 
their policy contracts a provision agree- 
ing to pay double the face of the policy 
in event of such accidental death. 


While every company deplores the. 


discontinuance of a policy by the in- 
sured, yet it is recognized that con- 
ditions may so change that in some 
cases discontinuance becomes unavoid- 
able. Therefore, equitable provisions 
are made in all modern policies that 
after three years, or in some cases 
even less, they may be surrendered for 
cash, or, in lieu thereof, a paid-up 
policy for a reduced amount payable 
under the same conditions as the 
original policy, or the insurance may 
be extended for the full amount for a 
period of years varying according to 
the surrender value. 

Experience has proved that the pro- 
ceeds of insurance policies were often 
dissipated by the beneficiaries through 
unwise expenditures or investments. 
To protect them against such deplor- 
able losses, modern life insurance of- 
fers a solution by agreeing to pay in 
instalments or annuities, so that, in- 
stead of the beneficiaries receiving the 
proceeds of the insurance in one sum, 
they receive fixed payments continuing 
for a definite period or for life. 


The bulk of insurance is written now 
on the mutual plan, under which the 
so-called dividends, which are really 
abatements or reductions of the pre- 
mium, are credited annually and applied 
either towards increasing the benefits 
under the policy or towards reducing 
the cost of the insured. 


Loans 


Although loans on policies are depre- 
cated by the companies, and justly so, 
because they are in reality advances 
against future payments to the in- 
sured or the beneficiary deductible at 
the maturity of the policy, still to the 
business or professional man a loan 
on his insurance is many times a god- 
send, tiding him over some tight place 
in his finances. (Furthermore, to the 
business man desiring loans from his 
bank, life insurance is almost a neces- 
sity, not only as additional security to 
the bank, but also as an index to the 
character of the borrower. The fear 
that haunts many men of being in want 
or dependency in their old age is prac- 
tically eliminated by the flexibility of 
modern life insurance policies, where- 
by the proceeds can be availed of in the 
old age of the insured. 
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THE NATION 


Those Who Wrote Articles in Febru- 
ary 7 Number Devoted to 
Insurance 


The February 7 issue of “The Na- 
tion,’ a magazine going to the most 
intellectual people in America, printed 
a number of valuable articles on in- 
surance. The authors and titles fol- 
low: 

“The Military and ‘Naval Insurance 
Act” by Julia C. Lathrop. 

“Governmental War Insurance -and 
Taxation” by George EH. Ide. 

“Better Advertising of [Life Insur- 
ance” by Joseph A. Richards. 

“Insurance Oil for War Waters” by 
J. D. Whitney. 

“Modern ‘Forms of Insurance Pro- 
tection” by C. Harold Waterbury. 

“Safeguarding Army \Camps” by W. 
E. Maillalieu. 

“Life [Insurance as |Seen by an 
Agent” by Harold Peirce. 

“Maternity Insurance” 
phus Knopf. 


by ‘S. Adol- 


$2,000,000 ALIREADY 


H. B. Rosen Making a Good Start on 
1918 Business—One for a 
Million 


H. B. Rosen, of the New York Life, 
did not write a dollar of life insur- 
ance business in January as during 
that month he was a team leader in 
several charity drives, having four or 
five hundred men working under him. 
in February he cut loose, and he has 
already about $2,000,000 to his credit. 
Among other policies he wrote one 
for a million in Canada. 


February 22, 1918 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE 


fe} « 
EB nscint CO 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
. AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


We don’t contract with poor men. 
We give a new man our attention until he is 


started. 


We make our men make good, 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


February 22, 1918 


Five Promoted by 

| The Aetna Life 
MADE OFFICERS OF COMPANY 
A. J. Moody, Charles H. Symonds, 


Frank W. Bidwell, Robert B. Eng- 
lish and K. J. McAlpine Advanced 


Five new executives of the Aetna 
Life were made at the annual meeting 
of the Company this week. They are 
Adelbert J. Moody, assistant secre- 
tary; Charles H. Symonds, assistant 
secretary; Robert B. English, (secre 
tary group division, and K. J. McAl- 
pine, field secretary group division. 
The careers of the new officers follow: 


Adelbert J. Moody 
Mr. Moody was born in Sussex, New 
Brunswick, October 138, 1878, came to 
Hartford when 8 years old and was 


educated in the South School and Han- 
num’s Business College. He entered 
the Aetna office December 20, 1892. 
For eighteen years he has had charge 
of the policy loan division. Faithful 
service has brought to him his new 
and high responsibility. 
Charles H. Symonds 


Mr. Symonds, the new assistant sec- 
retary, was born in Concord, N. H., No- 
vember 4, 1868, and came to this city 
in 1891, entering the employ of the 
company in May of that year. He be- 
Zan in the policy department and went 
thence to renewal, and then to the 
tax. His next change was to the agen- 
cy bookkeeping and later he was in 
the cashier's bookkeeping work. 

Frank W. Bidwell 

Feb. 14 was Mr. Bidwell’s birthday, 
he having been born in Woodside, W. 
Va., Feb. 14, 1865, a son of Alonzo and 
Jane Boardman Bidwell. He came to 
Hartford when he was 5 years of age. 
He was educated in the Arsenal School 
and entered the employ of the Aetna 
in August, 1879. He started as a gen- 
eral utility boy and soon was placed 
ai work of copying letters and after 
a time was put under the late Thomas 
J. Gill, subsequently a famed politician, 
working in the death claims depart- 
ment, in which Mr. Bidwell has _ la- 
bored faithfully. He married June 8, 
1890, and has five children, two of his 
sons being in the army, one of them, 
Varold F., being a first lieutenant of 
the infantry and attached to the Marine 
Corps and in France. He is a mem. 
ber of St. John’s Lodge of Masons and 
aiso a Shriner. 

Robert B. English 

Mr. English is in charge of the group 
division and as secretary of this has 
an original appointment, the title be- 
ing new. He was born in Hartford in 
1884 and was graduated from the high 
school in 1904 and from Yale (aca- 
Gemic) in 1908. He attendea the Har- 
vard and the Yale Law Schools for 
two years. In February, 1912, he came 
to the Aetna, making his start in the 
cjaims department. He has performed 
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‘xcellent service in the group division 
ct the life department. 

In 1911 Mr. English took an exciting, 
novel and venturesome trip in a thirty- 


five-foot power yawl from Halifax 
along the Labrador Coast and into 
Hudson Bay and to Baffin Land. For 


@ companion Mr. English had ‘John. 


T. Rowland, a brother of Dr. H. C. 


Rewland, the author. Mr. Rowland 
subsequently became a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy. é 


Kenneth J. McAlpine 


Mr. McAlpine was born in Hartford 
March 8, 1884, and was educated in the 
Laurel Street School and the Brewer 
School in Fairfield. He came to the 
Aetna in 1900 as office boy to Vice- 
President J. L. English and went into 
various departments, as he gained pro- 
motion. In 1913 he entered the group 
Civision of the life department and in 
this he has remained, becoming now 
the field secretary, his work being en- 
tirely in the field. 


NEW PAR POLICIES 


Announcement by Detroit Life—List of 
Contracts to be Issued 
by Company 


The Detroit Life announces a num- 
ber of new participating policies, a 
complete list of which follows: 

Ordinary Life—No disability clause, 
par. and non-par. 

Ordinary Life—With waiver of pre- 
mium clause, par. and non-par. 

Ordinary Life—Complete protection 
clause, par. only. 

20 Payment Life—No disability 
clause, par. and non-par. 

20 Payment Life—With waiver of 
premium clause, par. and non-par. 

20 Payment Life—Complete protec- 
tion, par. only. 

20 Year Endowment—No disability 
clause, par. and non-par. 

20 Year Endowment—With waiver of 
premium clause, par. and non-par. 

20 Year Endowment—Complete pro- 
tection, par. only. 

10 Payment Life—No disability, par. 
and non-par. 

10 Payment Life—With waiver of 


premium clause, par. and non-par. 


15 Payment Life—No disability, par. 
and non-par. 

15 Payment Life—With waiver of 
premium clause, par. and non-par. 

10 Year Endowment—No disability, 
par. and non-par. 

10 Year Endowment—wWith waiver of 
premium clause, par. and non-par. 

15 Year Endowment—No disability, 
par. and non-par. 

15 Year Endowment—wWith waiver of 
premium clause, par. and non-par. 

15 Year Endowment—Complete pro- 
tection, par. only. 

Joint Ordinary Life, non-par, only. 

Joint 20. Payment Life, non-par. only. 

Joint 20 Year Endowment, non-par. 
only. 

5 Year Term, non-par. only. 

10 Year Term, non-par. only. 

20 Year Term, non-par. only. 

Child’s Endowment—20 year, 
par. only. 


non- 


A Year of Splendid Achievement 


It is not difficult to see why the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 1917 wrote a 


larger amount of paid-for business than in any other year in its history. 


Sixty-six 


years of Service efficiently and promptly rendered have won the confidence of its 


Tepresentatives and of the public. 
right Spirit, policies 
Teputation ensure success for the Field. 


Co-operation with a Home Office that has the 
which are not excelled, © 


and a company with a sterling 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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President Day 
to Policyholders 


EQUITABLE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 


Social Service and War Work Play 
Important Part in 
Efforts 


President W. A. Day’s annual letter 
to policyholders of the Equitable Life 
ot New York is always looked forward 
to with keen interest. 

As to the war, President Day says 
that the nation’s difficulties lie now, not 
in securing public support for our war 
measures, but in wisely carrying them 
out. 

Lurking Dangers 

Danger to the future safety of our in- 
stitutions undoubtedly lurks in some of 
the extraordinary policies and powers 
granted the Government under stress 
or this great war. 

Twenty-one million dollars of the 
Hquitable Life’s funds now protecting 
its policyholders, are also helping to 
win the war by investment in war 
loans of our country and our Allies. 
The Society is otherwise actually en- 
gaged in war work and will continue its 
active service in every consistent way 
until peace is declared. 

Increase in Business 

The steady growth of confidence in 
life insurance has been emphasized 
during the past year by a substantial 
increase in business written, the total 
new issues in 1917 amounting to 251 
million dollars, as against 210 million 
during 1916. 


Extension of Social Service 

The efforts of the Society to extend 
its social service to more individuals 
have been greatly augmented by the 
success of the group insurance method 
for employes which was introduced a 
few years ago. 

The group insurance plan serves the 
class of people standing in the greatest 
need of insurance protection and with- 
out cost to them. 

Another valuable social service pio- 
neered by this Society is the home 
purchase plan, which gives real assist- 
ance to that portion of the wage-earning 
community desirous of owning its own 
homes, 

Railway Investments 


Now that the Government has taken 
temporary control of the roads, it is 
important that every Equitable policy- 
holder should take a still greater inter- 
est in the protection of his rights as a 
creditor of the railroads through his 
insurance company. He should appeal 
to his Congressmen to see that in the 
hurry and confusion of ‘war legislation 
full and complete justice is done the 
creditors of the roads; that the rail- 
ways shall be returned to the owners 
at the end of the war not physically 
run down or impaired but in as good 
condition as when they were turned 
over to the Government, and, if pos- 
sible, with extensions and improve- 
ments initiated to meet the constantly 


(Continued on page 9) 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
JO Miulions Increase In Insurance I POTee 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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NEW DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Phoenix Mutual Life Offers Attractive 
Feature to Women Policy- 
holders 


The Phoenix Mutual Life is pre- 
pared to add an attractive feature to 
life and endowment policies issued on 
the lives of women. The Waiver of 
premium or the waiver of premium and 
income in event of total and perma- 
nent disability, on the payment of a 
small additional premium, will be em- 
bodied in an agreement similar to the 
one issued on male lives, except that 
the benefits cease on the Marriage of 
the insured. These disability benefits 
will be issued only to unmarrieq wo- 
men and widows between ages 20 and 
55 who are earning their own living. 

The Company will issue policies of 
$1,000 to $2,500, but will in no case 
issue a larger amount unless evidence 
is furnished that the insured has a 
regular income exceeding by at least 


one-half the income provided by the 
waiver and income benefit. 
Long Term Endowments 
The disability benefits will be par- 


ticularly valuable in the long term en- 
dowment which is -well fitted for the 
needs of a single woman who is earn- 
ing her own living. At age 30, for 
example, the premium for a 30 year en- 
cowment policy is but $33.08 per thou- 
sand with $1.58 additional for the 
waiver of premium and income bene- 
fits. A policy of $2,500 on this plan 
will guarantee that sum to any depend- 
ent the insured may have, should she 
die before maturity; or, irrespective 
of the use she may make of the divi- 
dend, it will mature at age 60 and 
then may be payable, under option 4, 
in monthly instalments for life. With 
the waiver of premium and income 
benefit added, the insured will not only 
be relieved from all premium pay- 
ments in event of total and permanent 
disability, but six months from the 
date of proof of such disability she 
will begin to receive a monthly in- 
come of $25 or $300 per annum. This 
income would be paid so long as the 
Cisability continued total, even though 
the policy had matured as an endow- 
ment and been paid in cash, 
Income Bond 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the Company cannot issue disability 
benefits to female risks in the State 
ef Illinois. 

On March 1 the Company will be 
prepared to issue disability benefits 
with the income bond on the lives of 
wemen. The limit of such income will 
ke $25 a month, unless evidence is 
furnished of a regular income exceed- 
ing by at least one-half of that pro- 
vided in event of total and permanent 
disability, when larger amounts will 
be granted. 


DR. ALBRIGHT HERE 
Dr. Albright, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, the leading writer of life 
insurance in the West, was a New 
York visitor this week. While here 
Dr. Albright makes his home at the 
Union League Club. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


“For many years past 
this office has been in 
dends and the habit of furnishing 
Net Costs the agents with state- 
ments showing the pre»- 
ent net cost under the current divi- 
dend scale of policies from one to 
twenty years in force, coupled with the 
statement as to different interests and 
reserve basis for the different years,” 
gays the Darby A. Day Agency of the 
Mutual Life, Chicago. “No such state- 
ment will be prepared this year be- 
cause we believe in the first place that 
such a showing is unnecessary and, 
secondly, even if a statement of this 
kind were made it would show at best 
only the net cost this year under war 
conditions and would be no criterion 
for the future. 

‘Dividend leaflets furnished by the 
home office showing dividends this 
year on all forms of policies have been 
furnished the rate book men and these 
leaflets are, we believe, sufficient to 
show that the Mutual Life, even un- 
der adverse conditions in regard to se- 
curity values, etc., is returning to its 
policyholders a goodly dividend. 

“If it becomes necessary to show 
dividends at all, it is only fair to the 
Mutual Life to show not only dividends 
paid this year on policies issued one 
year ago, but also the natural increase 
in dividends on individual policies af- 
ter the first year. 

“In the case of policies requiring 
twenty premiums or more, if you wish 
to arrive at an approximate average 
dividend, which would maintain say for 
twenty years, if perchance the present 
dividend scale should continue, it is 
only necessary to refer to the dividend 
paid this year on policies issued ten 
years ago. ‘These figures will be found 
in the leaflets. 

“Once more we would caution the 
axzents against leaving the impression 
that the dividends as published will be 
without question the dividends in the 
future. The scale for 1918 may be ad- 
vanced or reduced. We thoroughly be- 
lieve the trend will be upward, but in 
any event the best we can do is to 
show, where necessary, the dividends 
paid now, giving no assurance as to 
the amount of the dividends in future 
years.” 


1918 Divi- 


* * * 

There is considerable 
Advocatesa discussion in the fra- 
Fraternal ternal newspapers 


Note System about high lapse Yra- 


tios and old-line agents — 


will be interested in a discussion in 
“The Fraternal Monitor’ of “a new 
vlan to prevent lapses.” ‘The writer 
is L. M. Hundley, of Urbana, Ill., who 
Is Deputy Supreme Chief of the wt- 
preme Tribe of Ben Hur. Mr. Hund- 
ley’s views follow: 

“My experience in the past with new 
members going suspended for non-pay- 
ment of monthly dues is in the early 
period of the connection between the 
insured and the insuring organization. 
This is true, I am told, in all fraternal 
societies. I find by going over some 
records of legal reserve companies that 
they lose more policyholders before 
the third annual premiums are paid 
than at any other time. They have no 
lapses in the first year. Why? Be- 
cause the first premiums are paid 
either by note cr by cash in advance. 
The fraternal societies have long since 
discovered that. the greatest defection 
occurs after the new member has lost 
hs or her enthusiasm and interest in 
the society and before he or she has 
paid more than a first monthly pay- 
nent. ¢ 

“IT find in my work for the Ben-Hur 


the greater the amount the member 
has paid the less likely he or she is 
to become suspended. Why do so 
many new members pay one or two 
months’ dues and then lapse their in- 
surance? Here is my answer to this 
question. The insured has not taken 
ner has he or she signed any obliga- 
tion, in a legal way that he or she 
would pay the fraternal organization 
money, but on the other hand the or- 
ganization has accepted the application 
and has obligated itself to pay $1,000 
cr more in case of the death of in- 
sured. This part of the contract should 
at least require some obligation in a 
business and legal way on the part of 
the insured. Why not ask the insured 
at the time he or she makes applica: 
tion for insurance to sign a fraternal 
note which is legal under the statutes 
cf each and every State in the United 
States for the amount of his or her 
monthly dues? 

“If the insured so elects, he or she 
may Sign twelve notes, one to each 
month during the year, or the insured 
may sign four notes payable quarterly 
in advance and if you use this fraternal 
rote system you will find many of your 
members who will pay three months 
in advance. The notes should be tak- 
en at the same time the application is 
signed. (By using this method you will 
have no trouble whatever in having 
your applicants examined. 

“The average man or woman looks 
upon this note system as a means of 
giving them a good prestige and hon- 
esty in the community in which they 
live. For the average man or woman 


is never asked to give their note and © 


when once asked they put forth eyv- 
ery effort to meet the note on date 
due and my experience with this sys- 
tem since July 1, 1917, proves to be, 
beyond a doubt, the best way in which 
we should write new members for fra- 
ternal societies. We know the insured 
would not take our word if we just 
tell them our society would pay in 
case of death. 

“The society would not do very 
much business if they did not issue le- 
gal contracts to the insured. This be- 
ing true there is no good argument for 
the society to just take words that the 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


insured will pay each month, so why 
do not all the fraternal societies get 
behind this fraternal note system and 
adopt it and then you will find that 
you have put a stop to the twisting 
frcm. one ‘society to another the first 
year. When you have once adopted 
this system you will emphasize the 
fact that the protection given by fra- 
ternal societies is worth the money it 
cost and worth an effort to keep it in 
force by being prompt and paying the 
notes each month on date.” 


THE GESEL PLAN 


The California Gesel Plan, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, has been in- 
corporated in that State, and has se- 
cured authority from Commissioner of 
Corporations H. L. Carnahan, to issue 
a limited number of shares of its capi- 
tai stock to parties, who, for an interest 
in the project, are to finance its pro- 
motion. The plan is devised by Mrs. 
Helen Gesel and is copyrighted. Briefly, 
if is an agreement with banks that a 
depositor places in the bank a stipu- 
lated sum at stated times for a certain 
period of years, the bank forwarding 


Seventy-five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU.. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York | 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


February 22, 1918. - 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies .‘52ae..... cee .- 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
os nts, oe eG Ce eae . --$791,060,002 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 

1 oehekee aeEe + 0,09 © 00 2  MADS M4 Oe 

It stood first.in the world in gain in 
income in: 1917. ..2.0 $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


the depositor’s application for a special 
term policy of insurance on the life of 
the depositor for a period of one year 
less than the deposit period. In case 
of death, the insurance company will 


pay a sum approximately equal to the 


difference between the amount of de- 
posits (if made as agreed) less the in- 
surance premiums and commissions and 
the full amount agreed to be deposited 
by the depositor during the whole de- 
posit period. 


ASK YOUR WIFE 
In the event of your wife surviving 
you, which wou!d she prefer ag an in- 
heritance, a farm, a town house or a 
suaranteed monthly income? dn mak- 
ing this inquiry among hundreds of 
cases, the answer has invariably been 


“A guaranteed monthly income,” There: 


are Many reasons for thig choice, ey- 
ery one of them sound and _ logical. 
here is a proposition on this basis 
Which has been especially designed 
for professional men, and it is backed 
by a company whose resources run in- 
to the millions. It is particularly at- 
tractive in that it relieves a man of 
any worry as to his wife’s future. She 
cannot get the principal and re-invest 
it to lose it all, as so frequently hap- 
pens where only negotiable property 
is left. It is something sure; a thing 
that appeals only to the man that is 
substantial and discriminating, ag is 
evidenced by the increasing number of 
large-caliber men who are taking it 
up.—Prudential “Weekly Record.” 


A. W. SHAFER’S INSURANCE 

Arthur W. Shafer, representing the 
Bankers’ Life Company of Des Moines, 
at Battle Creek, Michigan, died follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis. He 
was a man in the prime of life and had 
made a distinct success as an insur- 
ance salesman. He believed in: life 
insurance himself and carried $25,000 
of which $20,000 was with the Bankers’ 
Life. He had two $10,000 policies in 
the Bankers’ Life. One is a monthly 
income policy and pays his beneficiary 
$40 a month for 250 months. The 
other policy is payable under option 
one and will give to the beneficiary 
$41.66 per month for 20 years and then 
$5,000 in cash. ‘Mr, Shafer had paid 
only one premium amounting to $211.80 
on his policy settled under option one 
and only two premiums amounting to 
$830.02 on his monthly income policy. 


Theodore Lyman was re-elected a 
director at the annual meeting of the 
Hartford Fire this week. 
thirty-fourth year on that board. 


Tt is his 
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Plan $1,000,000 


Company in Tulsa 


TO WRITE NON-PAR- BUSINESS 


will Be Called Atlas \Life—James A. 
Stephenson, W. H. Walker in 
Company 


James A. ‘Stephenson and William 
Hargis Walker are two well known 
insurance men who are promoting the 
organization of the Atlas Life of Tulsa, 


Okla., which they say will have a cap- 
ital of $500,000 and surplus of the same 
amount, and will write non-participat- 
ing business. In the organization stage 
HO. McClure, Tulsa, will be _ presi- 
dent of the Company; S. De Zell Haw- 
ley, Tulsa, vice-president. After the 
stock is sold and collected the Com- 
pany will incorporate and elect per- 
manent officers and be ready for busi- 
ness. : 

The Atlas has a strong local en- 
dorsement, the fifty signers to its cer- 
tificate of organization being promin- 
ent bankers, oil operators and other 
business men. 

The organization of the company is 
being handled by James A. Stephen- 
son, formerly of Dallas, and William 
Hargis Walker, of Tulsa. Mr. Stephen- 
son has spent eighteen years in the 
insurance business in Texas, having 
served the Southland Life as_ vice- 
president and president, resigning the 
laiter part of 1915. Mr. Walker has 
been State manager of the Great 
Southern. He is a large personal pro- 
ducer. ‘Both Messrs. Stephenson and 
Walker will be officially connected 
with the Atlas. 


1917 ADDITIONAL FIGURES 


The Volunteer State Life of Chatta- 
rnoega paid for '$2,600,000 in 1917; as- 
sets, $3,100,000. 

The admitted assets of the Interna- 
tional Life, St. Louis, are $9,409,292. 
Business written and paid for during 
1917, including $14,515,778 of the Com- 
pany’s re-insurance amounted to $27,- 
082,517. The Company has $70,227,486 
in force. 

The St. Joseph Life paid for $1,436,- 
G00 in 1917; its assets are $420,424. 

The Oklahoma National has $10,- 
269,000 in force; assets, $1,285,049; paid 
for last year, $2,930,000. 

The Southern States Life paid-for $4,- 
337,384 in 1917; gain in amount of in- 
surance in force, $2,030,126; business 
in force as of December 31, $21,258,777; 
admitted assets, $2,299,724; gross as- 
sets, $2,320,963. 

The Conservative Life paid-for $2,- 
978,186 in 1917; assets, December 31, 
1917, $831,838. ; } 

The Guardian Life, Wisconsin, paid- 
for $1,540,000; assets, $610,000. 


Albert D. Shaw, manager of the 
policy loan department was made an 
assistant secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, recently. The 
choice of Mr. Shaw for this  posi- 
tion will be viewed with approval by 
all who know his ability and what 
he has accomplished in the positions 
Which he has already held. After 
two years at Brown University, Mr. 
Shaw entered the Palmer National 
Bank, where he remained for two years. 
In 1902 he came to Springfield and en- 
tered the employ of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine. Two years later he came to 
the Massachusetts Mutual as a member 
of the bookkeeping department. In 
1996 he became license clerk, which po- 
sition he occupied until last Septem- 
her, when he because manager of the 
policy loan department. Mr. Shaw 
has been active in the political life of 
Springfield. For four years he was a 
member of the Common Council and for 
two its president. 
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Life Men Hear Five 
Hours of War Talk 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION’S LUNCHEON 


Baron de Neuflize, Charles D. Norton, 
Major F. R. Stoddard and Lawrence 
Priddy Make Stirring Addresses 


President ‘Atkinson, of the Life Un-, 


derwriters’ Association of New York, 
preseided on (Saturday noon at one of 
the most interesting and inspiring lun- 
cheons ever given by the local asso- 
ciation. The Hotel Astor ballroom 
was packed. All the speakers criti- 
cized striking ship workers. 

The first speaker, Baron de Neuflize 
is member of the French High Commis- 
sion and represents the Bank of 
France. ‘He praised America’s part in 
the war and poked fire at Von Hin- 
denburg’s statement that the German 
army would be in Paris by April. 

Charles D. Norton, of the American 
Red Cross War Board said that the 
great growth of the [Red Cross could be 
raeasured by the statement that five 
years ago the organization had 10,000 
members, while it now has 23,000,000. 
“The Red Cross today is the American 
reople,” he said. 

Major ‘Stoddard, second deputy in- 
surance superintendent of New York, 
described the emotions and experiences 
ef the London people in Zeppelin raids. 
He went abroad for the War Depart- 
ment to study anti-air craft defence. 
One Agent Has Bought $500,000 of U. 

S. Bonds 

Lawrence Priddy’s talk was a ring- 
ing appeal for the War Savings Stamps. 
He told of the activities of life in. 
surance men in the Liberty Loan drives. 
The life men sold more than $125,000,- 
C00 of bonds, and in the next loan 
campaign they will make that figure 
seem small. He said that one agent 
(probably ‘H. B. Rosen) had purchased 
$500,000 worth of bonds. Mr. Priddy 
declared that until the end of the war 
be is going to travel about the coun- 
try making appeals to life insurance 
men to enter more actively in Govern- 
ment work, particularly in the sale of 
stamps and bonds. 


President Day 
to Policyholders 


(Continued from page 7) 


increasing transportation demands of 
the country. : 

Policyholders are being urged to join 
the National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities, S. Davies Warfield, 
president, Baltimore, Md. (annual fee 
$1), which is organized to assist in pro- 
tecting the interests of railway secur- 
ity owners. 

Retiring Capital Stock 

This proposition has now been agreed 
to by the vote of the directors, stock- 
holders and policyholders, and approved 
by the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York as provided by 
the statutes. It has also had the ju- 
dicial sanction of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

By accomplishing the statutory mu- 
tualization of the Society, a perplexing 
problem, the solution of which has long 
baffied those in charge of Equitable af- 
fairs, is settled for all time. The 
pclicyholders who have always owned 
the reserves and surplus funds now 
control the Equitable corporation and 
the possibility of any future annoyance 
or difficulty regarding the ownership of 
the contingent reserves, or matters of 
business or financial policy, arising 
from the individual stock ownership, is 
forever removed. 

Progressive Methods 

It is the proud privilege of the Equi- 
table Society constantly to keep fully 
abreast of the march of progress in all 
fields of human effort and to lead in 
iis own field. 

It has greatly increased its public 
usefulness by initiating many- import- 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP 


G OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Fe ry 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


CRS SEES Ua ctrrene En Tee Tanti ly c:a,<\s'njo\e é's/scia Bleisvaie Gieieseisia) ac clnis cise na UGe Gcets ore « s:e.e.0 te NE 5 16,560,439.04 
LOMA e ome ss «+o ots AU Pais aaiiat s.c0c .ucdasce vvesccs cceseeees » 14°345,606.98 
CanrtalandmSiralaumnerss co seeetee ne cthnen sc hiete oes s.sc ec 2,216,812.76 
LAT SUIT ATC OM EMER Mee So ose. os, sua'd cleletalale ete srelaele sco s\eie's,0\0/0: «le (ovese oiese-s'o’ein oe aS 131,790, 00 


- : , , VW 

Payments to Policyholders since Organization 19,612,616.08 

Ist payinweirsmboucybolders nearly. ..cccessascacsesscccceccwcsesccweune 1,500,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO, _ 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
E ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


FE TESS, 


, om 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILIS, President 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition Think a minute—then write 
WM. H. MASTIN, FRANK D. LOMBAR, 
Superintendent of Agencies Superintendent of Agencies 
(West of the Mississippi). (East of the Mississippi). 
Symes Bldg., DENVER, COLO. 77 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS 
DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies, 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so that you will 
not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating your Life insurance contract. 


The LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 
Bears an UNUSUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The SERVICE he sells often continues for many years 
Provident service sells so readily today, because of 
the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 
have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


ant benefits in life insurance practice 
which are now enjoyed by the Amer- 
ican people through their various com- 
panies. Its purpose is to keep up its 
constant search for opportunities to 
improve its present service and to find 
new channels of usefulness for itself 
and the great institution of life insur- 
ance. 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 


an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of -Agencies 


David M. Bressler, who is connected 
with the Perez F. Huff general agency 
of the Travelers, has been in life in- 
surance one ‘year, during which time 
he has written about $1,000,000 of new 
life -insurance. 


Address: 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 


lished every Friday by 


Secretary. The address of the officers is 
the office of this news] per. Telephone 
2407 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


SPRINKLERS HORS DU COMBAT 

The advisability of printing a long 
list of sprinkler equipments that are 
out of order, either because of cold 
weather or other reasons, is questioned 
by many underwriters. If an alien 
enemy is undecided as to whether to 
touch off two plants, and he has seen 
published information that one of them 
kas a sprinkler system out of commis- 
sion and the other has a _ sprinkler 
system that is working, the alien enemy 
in question will not toss a coin to make 
the choice of which plant he will burn. 
Instead, it is a million to one shot that 
he will burn the plant that published 
information tells him will offer the least 
resistance to his kerosene and torch. 


AN UNFORTUNATE ARTICLE 


The “American Magazine,’ which 
features human interest stories of men 
who have made good, has frequently 
printed valuable and helpful experi- 
ences of life insurance salesmen, but 
in its March number it publishes a 
glorification of George H. Beach, who 
was an unusually large producer in 
Detroit, with a description of his sell- 
ing methods, which will be sharply 
criticised by the life insurance frater- 
nity, not only because the methods 
described are not those prevailing “in 
the best life insurance families,’ but 
the entire tone of the article is in poor 
taste. It not only carries the implica- 
tion but says so in aS many words that 
Mr. Beach found selling methods to be 
aJ’ wrong and he went in and reformed 
them. Now, how did he reform them? 

Right at the start the “American” 
prints a letter from ‘Mr. Beach to a 
prospective client, in which he asks 
for permission to inspect his policies 
in order that he can give advice and 
increase their value to the insured, 
Nothing is said about twisting the pol- 
icies, but the thought is conveyed that 
the chances are the insured made one 
or more mistakes in buying his insur- 
ance, and Beach is in a position to 
correct the mistakes. 

The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment that there is not necessarily any- 
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thing illegal in the practice of inviting 
the inspection of an insured’s policies, 
but the practice is often abused. In 
fact, frequently it is practiced by un- 
scrupulous agents to an extent which 
makes insurance departments every- 
where frown upon the practice. A 
shrewd business man may be able to 
hold his own in the contest of wits 
which follows such an inspection, but 
most people are not shrewd about their 
insurance, depending rather on the 
judgment and advice of the men with 
whom they originally placed the insur- 
ance and in whom they have shown 
confidence. Wholesale receipts of such 
letters as Mr. Beach wrote, and prob- 
ably writes, are disturbing to the in- 
sured, and even if the Beach proposi- 
tion be turned down the feeling left is 
one of uncertainty and occasionally 
insecurity. It is apt to create distrust 
of the agent who originally sold the 
insurance. 

The “American” hinges its article 
more or less upon this letter as if Mr. 
Beach were performing a fine, lofty bit 
of original service to the community, 
and the tone of the article is bad. To 
illustrate one paragraph reads: “The 
public opinion has been that all com- 
panies are good. Mr. Beach realized 
that there was as great a difference in 
the companies as in the character of 
men, and he set about the selling of 
insurance on a_ professional basis. 
Then it became largely a method of 
learning how to deal with large in- 
sarers.” 


It is best for insurance that the pub- 
iit be led to feel that all companies are 
good. They certainly must be solvent 
or they will not be permitted by the 
departments to transact business. The 
endorsement of the departments should 
be enough. The “American Maga- 
zine” article has the tendency to make 
the public believe that many compan- 
ies are “not good.” This is unfortun- 
ate. It is hoped that Mr. Beach in his 
canvassing does not draw the line by 
arguing that the companies he repre- 
gents are good and that the others are 
bad. 


Evils existing before 1906 have been 
remedied by a strong, practical, fore- 
ible insurance code in the drafting of 
which Mr, Beach had no part, but in 
the benefits of which he shares along 
with tens of thousands of agents. 

In marked contrast is an article in 
“The Nation” on February 7, written 
by Harold Peirce, a Philadelphia agent 
who practices ethics which have never 
been censured, and who, despite his 
great success, 
brother agents. In that article Mr. 
Peirce makes a strong argument for 
insurance as insurance, and he neither 
praises his own company nor does he 
criticise his competitors or reflect upon 
cther companies. 


HANCOCK’S FARM MORTGAGES 

The John Hancock’s farm mortgage 
investments constitute the largest 
single item of its assets and aggregated 
ou December 31 $65,558,078. The in- 
crease in investment in farm mort- 


gages during the year was $7,184,000. 


The total mortgage investments of the 
Company aggregate $75,432,028. They 
yielded an average income of 6.73 per 
cent, 


stands well with his 
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HERBHRT W. CHAPMAN 


Herbert W. Chapman, of Pittsburgh, 
who was elected president of the Un- 
dsrwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department at its last annual meeting, 
is well qualified by training and tem- 
perament to fill that difficult position 


_to the satisfaction of his fellow special 


agents, with whom he has long been 


popular. The Middle Department is 
cne of the most important associations 
in fire insurance, and its responsibility 
has grown with the war. In Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the States in the associa- 
tion, the number of special hazards is 
particularly large. There also are im- 
mense coal mine districts and the great- 
est steel plants in the world. 

The Middle Department has co-op- 
erated with the Government and has 
kept right on the job in watching plants 
ail over the State. The Middle De- 
partment has also appreciated its duty 
to the companies and when it was 
necessary to advance rates this was 
done. 

Mr. Chapman has been in fire insur- 
ance for thirty-four years. He began 
with the Hartford in 1884, occupying 
various positions in its home office un- 
til 1902 when he was appointed spe- 
cial agent for Western Pennsylvania. 
In May, 1907, he assumed a similar 
position with the Springfield F. & M., 
with which company he is still asso- 
ciated. He became a member of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Mid- 
dle Department in 1902, and is about 
completing his fourth term on the ex- 
ecutive committee. He was elected 
chairman of that committee in 1916; 
was elected vice-president in 1917 and 
president a few weeks ago. 

* * * 


W. E. Mallalieu, manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
has an interesting and valuable article 
in the February 7 issue of “The Na- 
tion,” entitled “Safeguarding Army 
Camps.” This is only one of a num: 
ker of articles written by Mr. Malla- 
lieu, or prepared elsewhere in the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters’ of- 
fices, which have been appearing in 
prominent magazines and daily news- 
papers. Such articles are doing in- 
surance a world of good. 

: * * * 


C,. W. Bailey, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, gave a column 
interview to the Newark “News” on 
January 18, in which he discussed the 
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R. E. Lelay, manager of the Min- 
reapolis branch of the National ‘Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau, 
las had to give up his work there to 
enter Government service in the Avia- 
ticn Corps. A gentleman in Minneap- 
olis who used to be quite indifferent to 
the ‘Bureau but who has since seen the 
light, remarked upon hearing of Mr. 
Lelay’s change: “The Bureau has lost 
a capable man who was at all times 
fair and impartial.” 


* * & 


Elijah C. Johnson, vice-president of 
the First National Bank, Hartford, has 
been made a director of ‘the Travelers 
Insurance Company. 


»s * * 


Albert J. Hollister, secretary of the 
M. E. Wolff Company, was elected 
president of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of Rochester, N. Y. at its 
annual meeting this week. He suc- 
ceeds James C. Clements. Other offi- 
cers chosen follow: ‘(Charles T. Rau, 
vice-president; John H. McAnarney, 
treasurer; Ezra Sparlin, secretary. Mr. 
Sparlin alone succeeds himself. 

Reports of the retiring officers were 
heard. They showed that this asso- 
ciation of thirty fire insurance offices 
had effected many changes in fire un- 
derwriting in the last ‘year. On the 
first of the year a new standard policy 
went into effect in this State, and be- 
cause of the changes in policy-writing 
rules it was necessary for the associa- 
tion to reprint hundred of thousands of 
ferms for attachment to policies. 

Percy B. Dutton presented the report 
of the nominating committee. Augus- 
tus J. Reibling, veteran fire insiurance 
agent, occupied the president’s chair 
during the election of officers. 


* * & 


J. F. Taake, who has been appointed 
insurance commissioner of Iowa, is 
tke first fraternal insurance executive 
to be appointed commissioner in an 
important State. In 1899 he organized 
the [Mystic Toilers and since the be- 
ginning has been its ‘secretary: and 
general manager. He was one of the 
fcunders of the Associated ‘Fraternities 
of America, and was president of the 
National Fraternal Congress. 


* * #£ 


Artemas 'R. Roberts, president of 
the Amicable Life, may run for Goy- 
ernor of Texas on the prohibition 
ticket. In a dispatch to a Texas news- 
paper a correspondent writes: “Bone- 
dry leaders want business man who is 
free from past political rivalries.” Mr. 
Roberts is a self-made man. After 
leaving school he became a teacher 
and about a quarter of a century ago 
entered the life insurance business. 


CHICAGO MEETING 


Officers and Committeemen of National 
Association of Insurance Agents 
Gather for Action 


What will be the most important 
mid-year meeting in the history of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents is now being held in Chicago. 
Among other subjects being discussed 
is that of the secretary’s office. Hast- 
ern men left in a special car from 
the New York Central station on Tues- 
day afternoon. In the party were 
President Allen, Chairman Cox, of the 
executive committee; T. C. Moffatt, 
Eresident of the New Jersey associa- 
tion; Field Secretary Miller and 
others, 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY ck a 
Je 1868 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW JERSEY 


OFFICE: No. 15 WEST STATE STREET 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Cash Capital - - - - - = - $200,000.00 
Surplus To Policy Holders - $737,000.37 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1918 


ASSETS: 
Real Estate - - - - - - - -  $ 30,000 00 
Mortgage Loans - - - - - - 333,090 00 


~ Bonds and Stocks - - - - - - 706,971 00 
Cash in Banks, Office, and Agents’ | 
Balances ey 2s = = = 157,255 33 


cer eS scenester 


Interest Due and Accrued - - - 8,509 48 


- wr r ¥ 
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| i | LIABILITIES: | 
1 Capital Stock - - - - - - - © $200,000 00 
18 Reserve for Ke-Insurance - - - 422.687 16 
18 Unpaid Losses and Claims - - - 54,671 49 
1 All Other Liabilities - - - - - 21,426 79 
NetSurplus - - - - - - - - 537,000 37 


Losses Paid Since Organization, Over 
$3,800,000.00 


WM. C. LAWRENCE, President 
K. G. ROEBLING, Vice-President F. W. WRIGHT, Ass’t Sec’y and Treasurer 
O. J. PRIOR, Secretary and Underwriter W. M. CROZER, Ass’t Sec’y and General Agent 


R. J. CAREY, Assistant Secretary “1918 | 
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Standard, Trenton, 
Half Century Old 


OLD OFFICERS 


RE-ELECTED 


Company’s Growth Has Been Conserva- 
tive and Sure—Has Surplus 
of $737,000 


The Standard Fire of Trenton, which 
has been a conservative, well-managed 
Company from its inception, is fifty 
years old to-day. At the time the 
Company was organized it employed 
two clerks; now it has a force of thirty- 
five and more than five hundred agents. 


These agencies are in New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. 
The Company has its own attractive 
office building in Trenton. It was the 
original intention of the Company to 
celebrate its golden anniversary by in- 
viting agents to visit the home office, 
and to entertain them in the evening 
with a banquet, but the officers decided 
that this was not the time for such 
gatherings, and they decided not to 
have this celebration. 

At the annual election this month 
the Company re-elected old officers, 
including William (C. Lawrence, who 
has been president since 1895; K. G. 
Roebling, vice-president; Owen J. Prior, 
secretary and underwriter; F. W. 
Wright, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer; W. M. Crozer, assistant secretary 
and general agent; and R. J. Carey, 
assistant secretary. 

The Company, which has a surplus 
to policyholders of $737,000, has assets 
of $1,235,785. It has paid in losses 
sivce organization more than $3,800,000. 


N. J. MARINE FIGURES 


Marine premiums and losses in New 
Jersey in 1917 as reported to the New 
Jersey Department up to February 13 
are as follows: 


Premiums Losses 
Received Incurred 


American, N. J. ..... $ 17,688 $ 6,723 
BEPERINIOSIIN: Yo. oS ccs oles 31,555 12,079 
(iis700') 300 er eictsinisi » 21,445 4,975 
German Alliance .... AT lmne. Serete 
Great American, N. Y. 33,000 4,974 
Fidelity-Phenix ...... 10,736 4,520 
Continental ......65.0% 9,850 4,530 
Union Marine ...... 816 566 
(umden Wire ...... 38,149 8,903 
“ELF ye nigh eee 8,679 4,186 


POTICUIUTAL «6. 0s 0cs.s GGA Paes 
Millers National, Ill. 1,929 76 
American Hagle .... 152 6 
BRIO... +53 were terete! 6 7,273 2,129 


OTHO E. LANE 
President 


BARNARD M. CULVER 


WILLIAM L. STEELE 
Vice-Presidents 


CHAS. A. LUNG 
WILBUR C. SMITH 


Secretaries 


“Agents Everywhere’’ 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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CO-OPERATIVIES’ PLANS 


Classifications to Be Revised and Ex- 
tended—Joint Inspection to 
Be Made 


Anticipating the future, committeés 
were appointed to revise and extend 
the classification of business, formulate 
more elaborate plans for joint inspec- 
tion and co-operation with policyholders 
in fire prevention, and a systematic 
method of reporting losses at the an- 
nual meeting of the Co-Operative Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State. 


It is said that in the opinion of all 
members, the graded and contingent 
profit sharing plan of agents commis- 
sions adopted in 1915 has already re- 
sulted in an improvement in the char- 
acter of the risks submitted. 

The officers were re-elected for an- 
other year. 

This association is composed of twen- 
ty advance premium co-operative asso- 
ciations operating generally in the 
State, exclusive of New York’ City. 
There is but one company of this class 
in the State which is not a member of 
the association, the Tompkins County 
‘Co-Operative. .of Ithaca. 

The association secretary reported 
that the experience of 1917 was the 
best in the last four or five years, in 
pcint of business, assets, surplus and 
required reserves. 


NATIONAL FIRE MEN ADVANCED 


As The Eastern Underwriter goes to 
press it is learned that George H, 
Tryon has been elected vice-president 
of the National Fire of Hartford. He 
has been secretary. Colonel Frank D. 
Layton, who has been assistant secre- 
tary, has been advanced to the position 
of secretary. Both men occupy promi- 
nent places in insurance circles and 
are held in high esteem throughout 
the field. 


Ss. E. CROFTS’ CHANGE 
iS. E. Crofts, for years with the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, has re- 
signed to become New York City spe- 
cial agent for Fred S. James & Co. 


Queens No Va eetaes 3. 34,707 10,974 
Providence-Wash .. 6,528 1,434 
New Brunswick ..... 3,033 954 
Massy Ye &) Mieco. « 124,133 80,061 
Springfield F. & M. .. ue Gy ee ames os 
iSatesnand. chee. « AD se pes scene 
Galedonian. . c.2cse.<> 4,820 814 
DOA. he rene 3 co ee 2,507 909 
St. Paul F. & M. .... 57,659 20,877 
Phoenix Assurance .. 1,217 1,284 
London & Lancashire 13,248 2,420 
Scottish Union & Nat. 26,931 4,280 
Columbia. .ccceees es 14,211 6,486 
Maryland Motor Car . 8,823 903 


FIRE 
TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 
RENTS 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
EXPLOSION 

FULL WAR COVER 
LEASEHOLD 


Use and Occupancy, Profits, 
Comm issions — All Form 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


>2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Providence, R. I. of New York, N. Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Portsmouth, N. H. 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FRANKLIN FIRE 


Organized 1825 of Philadelphia, Pa. 


of Albany, N. Y. 


CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN 


of New York, N. Y. 
K K K 


REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 
154 MONTAGUE STREET 


NORWICH UNION COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of Norwich, England of Albany, N. Y. 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


of London, England 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 


of Portsmouth, N. H. 


j CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. f 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Assets 

Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Capital .. 
Surplus ........ 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Fire Companies’ 
Special Lines 


WAR RISKS ARE PROFITABLE 


Premiums and Losses as Filed with 
New Jersey Depart- 
ment 


Premiums and losses on war risk, 
registered mail, tourist baggage and 
earthquake lines in the United States 
are presented here from reports filed 
with the New Jersey Department. 
Other special line results in 1917 were 
shown in The Hastern Underwriter of 
February 15. 

War Risk 
(Other than Marine) 


Premiums ‘Losses 
Received Incurred 


INGING) Piette Ss eis + 1S 5 SOG 
AMericultural esc. si). « ae)  Alvielogs 
American Eagle ..... HERO} tah Paci 
JAUINEE SS n Go ccicanaon L565 eeestenstions 
Caledonian: ak... «c+. RAIL Se eo. 
County, insurances... .-<me6 694 
Tidelity-Phenix ...... 26:51:16 eeeerereera 
Fire Association 2,008 13 
Hramiclin, <.cicemerem ms» easy Nigeraeaer 
German Alliance .... 5; 69 Ate martetes fee 
Granite State ....... 5,232 io 
Gréat Americaniea.:s: , 45,9225 "er... 
Hamilton, casero oe Dal COMME Ronee) « 
Home; Ni. Yi- sues > IR a= aerate 
Imperial We. c:<-ccieeetene = Rah ioerentiors 
Michigan Commercial Dt Pils stareitn 
(Masse oils 1: IMT ee... 13533 S88 2.250 ee 
New Brunswick ..... Patten osc 
New Hampshite ws. oc <<... 6,098 
Orient soc seerta testers 2,506" Weereust 
PPA CTH Ce eynectncte Getereres = 45380) Seapets 
People’s Nat., Del.... TONES Podaun.t 
Phoenix Assurance... :28;664 <..... 
Providence-Wash. L2;95 18s ae reatene 
Reliance’ Weactaddese + ss 2A Gi eerie erate 
Rhode Island ....... 1:0. 7 fi Gieemeenctetonets 
SRichmond sie srer. 2:10 Gere 
Seottish Union & Nat. 9,467 2 Scenes 
State Assurance .... 8828 Sack hace 
United Firemens 3; 23s eherreats 
Western Assurance .. AST een ens iere 6 
Registered Mail 
INGEN AT oo.ciciee ecene $ 18,603 2'67 
ColiimbpDiawer caer. Obl Zep embeheehs rs 
Aericultural® cents en eee 
Continental +. <i SG iaiere ercieiecs 
Fidelity-Phenix ...... BY teenie ERO ree 
Great American .... 14,906 5,375 
Fig mie stiNe mY) hetero ee 9 BZ ,OL20 Seater 
Wass: BSG (Mates. 8:55] eee 
Minneapolis F. & M.. i i Greta 3 


Michigan Commercial 2,406 1,253 


Phoenix Assurance D541 Tier +. Meters 
Providence-Wash. ... 2,340 48 
Queenie. aos ie costs. «1 16,864 9178 
Springfield F. & M. 11,414 AlpAt 
Standard Marine 6,156 160 


St. Paul F. & M. .... 21,480 823 


Won Marine ers... 25249) Drea eens 
Tourist Baggage 
INGEN ae caialdaetee,s ss 3,674 293 
ASTICUIUTAL se. < 06 5 1,049 202 
COLUMBIA Heres ste de 1,463 895 
Continental aseeinys cis» Bethe | RG cnc 
Fidelity-Phenix ...... DIS” Teele 
German Alliance .... OT” akties 
Great American ..... 5,884 4,041 
Henies IN. Y¥Acmeac.<e - 8,480: 3,235 
London & Lancashire 2,625 463 
Mass. F. & M. ...... 361 3 
Michigan Commercial ~~ 181 293 
Orient 2x. 1p ome ee 1,630 85 
Phoenix Assurance LAS aot 
Providence-Wash 3,991 L2k3 
Queen) oa. aaeiets «ses 3,466 2,407 
MATCLMATG Y oetaeek. |= 0's « O40 Uo wets 
Springfield F. & M... 267. 89 


St. Paul F. & M. 


UCnion® Marine girs... rel MMP es ees 
Earthquake 
Camden Fire  2...... 2,631 25 
(one, Ni Vourmpits 3! «70 3: LA ae oe rents 
Jmmperial. Tc ees ales Ba eee 
London & Lancashire 7 mat iy. 5 0 
Phoenix Assurance . LEO. eo aiimessts 
‘Scottish Union & Nat. «© 427  ...... 
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— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Much Legal Talent 
At Trial For Arson 


RESULT 


BUT CONFESSIONS 


An Independent Adjuster, Joseph Clark, 
of Chicago, Planned Illinois 
Fires 


One of the most sensational arson 
cases with which Illinois has had to 
deal has been brought to a head with 
the confessions of Arthur and David I. 
Bauer, of Kankakee, to having set fire 
to the Model Store there on Nevember 
25, 1917. They pleaded guilty. 

They have had other fires. Henry 
Phillips, a nephew of the Bauers, also 
cenfessed. In these confessions it was 
set forth that the fire was planned by 
Joseph ‘Clark, an independent insurance 
adjuster of (Chicago. He had been con- 
victed in 1913 at the instance of the 
State fire marshal and served a term 
in Joliet. 

Clark Changes Plea 

The trial just closed, lasted ten days 
and ended February 13. There was a 
notable array of legal talent on the 
case, the attorney general and the 
State fire marshal each engaging spe- 
cial counsel. Clark was represented 
by ‘Clarence Darrow of Chicago and 
other attorneys. 

On Wednesday, the last day of the 
trial, Clark changed his plea from “not 
guilty” to “guilty” of burning to de- 
fraud. The penalty for this offense 
is from one to ten years in the peni- 
tentiary. He also pleaded guilty to 
conspiracy, the penalty for whch is one 
to five years imprisonment. 

Offered to do Good Job 

Following the trial, three witnesses 
fer the defense—one named Gadson, 
Edward Jefferson of Chicago, an ad- 
juster, and Mildred Sperry, Clark’s 
stenographer—were placed in _ the 
ccunty jail charged with perjury in 
connection with certain alibi testimony 
which was exposed during the trial. 
Arthur Bauer testified that Joe Clark 
told him and his brother in 1916, at 
which time Clark adjusted a fire loss 
for the Bauers, that when they wanted 
te have a “good fire’ to come to him 
end he would arrange jt for them and 
also take care of the loss adjustment. 

The investigation of the case was in 
charge of A. H. Bogardus, deputy fire 
manshal of Illinois. H. J. Sloan of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
rendered valuable assistance through- 
out the trial. Julius F. Buenemann of 
the Western Adjustment Bureau, Chi- 
cago, attended the trial as a representa- 
tive of the insurance companies. 


CARL G. APP IN BROOKLYN 
Carl G. App has been appointed 
Brooklyn fire manager for the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, under branch manager Joseph J. 


Phelan. Mr. App has been special 
agent for the Nord Deutsche, with 
headquarters at. 123 William Street, 
Manhattan. 


Mathews & Co., Inc., is the name of 
a new insurance agency in Newark, N. 
J. The inecorporators are W. L. Fagan, 
HWohokus; F. O. Disborough, Plainfield; 
Arthur Esgen, Philadelphia. 


UNDERWRITER 


CROSTHWAITE & CoO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: 


John 2312 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARE NEW YORE 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO.,, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 


WALTER F. ERRICKSON 
38-40 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 95 William St., New York 
Representing 


THE GERMANIA FIRE INS. CO. 
For Automobiles 
Special facilities for out-of-town business. 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 
1 LIBERTY STREET __ Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 


Tel. 2504 Main 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 


THE YORKSHIRE “or Vor. Senaranp 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
is the Oldest and Stro ngest of the English Fire Companies not 
heretofore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 
Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Harry F, Wanvig, Branch Secretary Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 
NO. 80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., U. s. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENTS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., Managers, New York, 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. Ge 
SOUTHEASTERN, Dargan & Turner, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and 
enna age ale Jas. B. Ross, Manager, New Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, 
Jas. Johnston, Manager, McClure Kelly and McKee Sherrard, Assistant Man- 
agers, oa Francisco, Cal. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1 Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


The “Yorkshire” 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


United States Manager 


February 22, 1918 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


NEW YORK 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 
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ersey Points Way _ 
_ Towards Conference 


E ‘CONTROVERSIES 


Leaders Believe that Friendly Under- 
standings with Companies Will 
Solve Agency Questions 


When the last gong sounded and 
the crowd left the banquet of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters 
(State association of local agents) at 
the Robert Treat Hotel on Thursday 
night of iast week, E. M. Allen, of 
Helen, Ark., president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, said 
hie had never seen a better run lo- 
eal association than that in New Jer- 
sey, or a meeting which had accom- 
plished more, and he has been doing 
nothing else since October but go to 
agency meetings from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Didn’t Pass a Lot of Resolutions 

The meeting was unusual in that it 
did not pass a lot of resolutions. In 
the opinion of The Eastern Under- 
writer the most important action tak- 
en was a decision to appoint a con- 
ference committee for the State of 
New Jersey which will have for its 
functions, consultation with companies 
on points of difference where agents 
think a better understanding can fol- 
low if company and agency representa: 
‘tives meet around the mahogany table. 

This is the carrying out of the con- 
ference idea adopted at the Transporta- 
tion Club after the last national con- 
vention. It will be remembered that 
at this meeting (held directly follow- 
ing the National Association’s annual 
convention in St. Louis), attended by 
officers and committee men of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
a committee of five was appointed to 
confer with insurance companies when 
such conference is deemed necessary. 
- Now, New Jersey appoints a State 
conference committee, which has two 
hard nuts to crack with the companies 
right at the start, viz., multiple agen- 
cies and uniform commissions. 

This so greatly impressed President 
Allen that undoubtedly other |States 
will follow suit, and the State confer- 
ence committee idea, co-operating with 
the national conference idea, will be 
given a fair trial. It should be stated 
right here that the New Jersey Asso- 
Ciation leaders have as their insigna 
the white dove of peace respecting re- 
lations between companies and agents, 
and they do not believe that agents 
should use Von Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorf methods in correcting agency 
grievances. 

President Moffatt, former President 


| San Francisco Losses 
- Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from. 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Surplus, - 5 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 


. 


Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
1904 . : ; 


| = 
ik 
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U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 
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Cox, William §. Naulty, and other 
prominent figures in the association 
feel that the agent can travel farther 
with diplomacy than by swinging the 
ivon club. 


Jersey Grievances 


New Jersey has grievances the same 
as any other [State. These - were 
brought out after Chairman Cox threw 
the meeting open for discussion. The 
two complaints that were made by 
agents in New Jersey relate to mul-+ 
tiple agencies and to commissions. 
Short extracts of speeches are given 
herewith so that it can be seen what 
these grievances are. 


Arnold Rippe, Hudson (County: ui 
doubt if there is a county in the United 
States where there are so many insur- 
ance agents per company as in Hudson 
County. Seven or eight years ago the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
had a rule that there should be five 
agents per company in Hudson \County. 
Then, the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange dropped Hudson County, and 
some of the largest companies now 
have as many as thirty representatives 
there. ‘This does not include under- 
writers’ agencies. If you embrace them 
the number will be largely increased. 
Everybody knows that the WHastern 
Union had a committee to confer with 
agents about Hudson County. There 
was one conference and that’s all. At 
that conference there was an admis- 
sion that we were imposed upon, but 
we never got anything of it but the ad- 
mission. 

James Ransom, ‘Hudson (County: Mr. 
Rippe makes no exaggeration in the 
rumber of agents in Hudson County. 
The real secret of the trouble is that 
tne companies want New York City 
business, and they will appoint almost 
anybody an agent in Hudson County 
who will give them New York business. 

John H. Ward, Jersey City: While 
1 think the multiple agency situation 
has been rather exaggerated, it is true 
that there are too many sub-agents in 
Hudson County, and a few companies 
are multiple agency offenders. I be- 
lieve that it would be perfectly proper 
fer this association to go on record as 
saying that we protest against under- 
writers’ agencies. I want to take this 
occasion to pay a tribute to the Hud- 
son County Underwriters Association. 
It saved the day when the New York 
Exchange went out of Hudson County. 
Despite the fact that there was but one 
meeting between companies and agents 
regarding Hudson ‘County multipie 
agencies I believe that a conference 
committee is a good thing. 

Meredith Dickinson, ‘Trenton: I be- 
lieve we should appoint a committee to 
meet with the Hastern Union about 
multiple agencies and make it a live 
committee that will be productive of 
good results. Anyway, we will see jusv 
where we stand. — 

T. C. Moffatt, Newark: The Good 
Practice Club of Newark has appoint- 
ed a committee to handle this same 


Liverpool 


5,460,745.59 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 


ano Ondo 
ano Glohe 
Insurance Co. 


CIMICED 


UNDERWRITER 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., we 
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New York City 


South William and Beaver Streets 


subject. We have had some meetings 
and we are moving toward a conclu- 
sion. The Hudson County board cor- 
responds with our Good Practice Club. 
The best way to handle the underwrit- 
ers’ agency situation is for agents to 
agree not to represent underwriter 
agencies. If the underwriters’ agency 
question is not settled soon one way 
or the other the commiss‘oners will 
settle it. 

A. 'W. Hicks, Summit: If the mul- 
tiple agency system continues to de 
velop as it has in the past it will ul- 
timately break down the American 
agency system. 

Commissions 

Harry S. Powell Millville: I do not 
see why agents in the southern part 
of the State should receive lower com- 
missions than agents in the northern 
part of the State. A carpenter does 
not receive ten or twelve grades of 
wages in ten or twelve counties in the 
one iState. We get 15 per cent. on 


some business; other agents elsewhere 
get 25 per cent. on the same business, 
There should be uniformity of commis- 
sions. This is one of the subjects that 
the conference should take up, and 
should be backed to the limit by the 
State association. 

'D. H. Williamson, Jersey City: I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he 
wnderstands the difference in the ex- 
pense of conducting an office in a large 
city and in a small one. I suppose 
his office expense will run 5 per cent. 
ci his premiums. In Jersey City it is 
7 to 8 per cent. ‘We get a larger com- 
mission, but we have to pay 15 to 20 
rer cent. brokerage. In the final an- 
alysis, we do not get any more com- 
missions than you do. The only result 
oi the commission agitation would be 
that it would not raise your commis- 
sions, but would lower ours. 

Louis L. Leddon, Clayton, Gloucester 
Co., N. J.: Why should a man from 


Camden come to our county and re 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J: B. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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ceive more than what an agent in my 
county is receiving? On the other 
hand, why should a Gloucester County 
nian go to Camden and get less com- 
mission than a Camden man? We sim- 
ply want to be paid on the same basis. 

Mr. Coleman, Asbury Park: We 
claim we have as much brains and 
ability in Monmouth County as insur- 
ance men have in other counties, but 
we are discriminated against in the 
amount of commissions that we receive. 
The rate law says there should be no 
discrimination in rates. Why should 
should there be a discrimination in 
commissions? We are real underwrit- 
ing agents, as is proved by our loss 
ratio; even when there was a con- 
flagration in the city no company lost 
in excess of $8,000. 2 came to Asbury 
Park from Blizabeth. In BHlizabeth I 
got about twice as much commission on 
one risk as in Asbury Park on the same 
risk. 

Mr. Tannenbaum, a New York brok- 
er, called me up the other day and 
said he wanted to give me $25,000 upon 
cne of the best lines in Asbury Park, 
but he would charge me 15 per cent. 
commission. As that’s all that I would 
get out of the line, I said “nothing do- 
ing.” 

Mr. Wentworth, Bergen ‘County: 
Move that it should be referred to the 
conference committee. 

Meredith Dickinson, Trenton: ‘Tren- 
ton men made headway by conferring 
with companies, and I think a satisfac- 
tory arrangement of some kind can be 
made to settle this question. 

The question was referred to the 
Conference Committee. 


State Insurance 


(Louis O. Faulhaber, Newark: I am 
giad this association is taking a grow- 
ing interest in casualty matters. Ten 
years ago casualty premiums did not 
amount to much with the average fire 
agency. Ten years from now you will 
find that the casualty premiums are the 
bigger end of your business. There are 
two important questions facing us: 
First, the menace of ‘State insurance. 
Insurance agents of all kinds need to 
co-operate to the fullest extent of all 
their energies and resources in order 
to fight this. 

The other question is the resident 
agency law. Not only are there too 
many agents in the State who showa 
rot be agents, but we are kicked by 
New York at one and by Philadelphia 
ai the other. We simply must have 
your support. , 

(Byron Conklin, Newark: Everything 
Mr. Faulhaber says is true. It would 
teke an expert mathematician to fig- 
ure up the number of agents represent- 
ing casualty companies in New Jersey. 
One company (and not the worst of- 
fender) has eighty-four in Newark; 
twelve only have licenses from the 
State. Companies are running wild in 
appointing agents. Just a casual ex- 
amination showed that many agents 
holding licenses are shoe repairers, 
jewelers and mechanics. 

The Commissioner Speaks 


At the fag end of the agency discus- 
sion, Commissioner Smith of Banking 
and Insurance came in. He said he un- 
derstood perfectly the problem of the 
legitimate agents, as at one stage of his 
career he had been both a fire and a life 
insurance agent. He said that he lasted 
five months as a life insurance agent, 
and five weeks as a-fire agent. Since 
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that time he has had the greatest re- 
spect for successful insurance agents of 
all kinds, as he knows to be successful, 
one must have training, knowledge and 
ability. Commissioner [Smith is spend- 
jig several days a week at Trenton. 
He was introduced by Chairman Cox 
as a splendid type of business man, who 
could look intelligently wpon insuranee 
questions. In business Mr. Smith 1s 
both a banker and a manufacturer of 
cement. 
Fred W. Day’s Talk 

Frederick W. (Day, assistant man- 
ager of the Royal, who is building up 
4 most enviable reputation as the 
friend of the local agent and their 
associations, discussed the relations 
between the two. He believes that 
the conference committee idea is not 
only a good thing, but also workable. 
His views on this subject, delivered 
in Newark, were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. He did not conclude with- 
out saying that both sides should dis- 
play good faith. 

c. S. S. Miller, field secretary, who 
made a whirlwind trip through the 
State, and increased the membership 
up to a point where New Jersey is 
now third in size of all the associa- 
tions, was given an ovation. In a 
few weeks he has performed wonders. 

The Banquet 

The banquet was the largest ever 
held by fire insurance men in New 
Jersey, and more than two hundred 
attended. The speakers were Edson 
S. Lott, president of the U. & Casu- 
alty; E. M. Allen, who told how Hel- 
ena, Ark., agents manage their affairs; 
the Mayor of Newark, and others. 
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ants Debate 
on The Mutuals 


ECHO OF WHITE PLAINS TALKS 


operative Fire Underwriters 
Association, Issues a Defi 


T. Frederick Lee, the well-known 
White Plains (N. Y.) local agent, has 


been challenged to a debate on the 


comparitive merits of mutuals and 
stock companies by Frank P. Tucker, 
secretary of the Co-operative Fire Un- 
derwriters Association. Both attended 
a meeting of the White Plains Busi- 
ness and Professional Men’s Associa- 
tion called to discuss rates, and Mr. 
Lee walked away with the newspaper 
space. Mr. Tucker has written to Mr. 
Lee as follows: 
Albany, N. Y., Feb. 11. 

Mr. T. Frederick Lee, 

White Plains. 

Dear Sir: I greatly enjoyed the oc- 
easion of my recent visit to White 
Plains and the opportunity of meeting 
members of the Business and Profes- 
sional Men’s Association, including 
ycurself. This, in spite of the unex- 
pected shower of gas bombs aimed at 
me through you, from the enemy’s 
trenches, and in spite of my conviction 
that no good purpose is ever served 
through methods such as you felt called 
upon to adopt. I am of the opinion 
that mud throwing and misrepresenta- 
tion, while sometimes practiced, never 
had a legitimate place in the world of 
basiness. 

The business of fire insurance, every- 
one concedes, is a business of the peo- 
ple, for the privately owned, profit 
seeking stock corporations are aSs-:de- 
pendent upon them as are the mutuai 
and co-operative companies in which 
every policyholder is a direct benefici- 
ary. This being so, the public is en- 
titled to and has a right to expect that 


' such statements as are made for its 


consideration shall consist of unadul- 
terated facts. 

Since my remarks at the recent 
meeting were confined to a statement 
of facts, and those of experience who 
assisted in your preparation having ap- 
parently decided that your common 
cause could be best supported by 
camouflage and subterfuge, I find it 
quite impossible to feel that my duty 
ia White Plains has been done. 

What I said, except in answer to 
your wrong and frivolous statements, 
and in answer to questions, was pub- 
lished in the “Argus” of February 1, 
and I hereby challenge you or any of 
your advisers to refute one single 
statement made. 

In view of your efforts and because 
of a feeling that you should be given 
au opportunity to finish that which you 
have undertaken, I further challenge 
you to a debate before the Business 
and Professional Men’s Association of 
White Plains on the question: 
“Is Co-operative Fire Insurance 
in New York State a failure?” 
I suggest this because, judging from 
your recent performance, you should 
feel well qualified to meet the issue. 
- The rules, dates and other matters 
can be arranged later, providing you 
desire to accept. 
FRANK P. TUCKER. 
a 
Comment on 


Pathe Freres Case 
(Continued from page 1) 


the insured to surrender the same, but we 
anticipate that the views of the Appellate 
vision will clear up this misconception. Sup- 
er a real estate broker should negotiate a 
se of certain property for ten years with 
privilege to the lessee to surrender the 
lease at any time after thirty days; now ask 
the real estate broker what would be the basis 
his commission, and whether it would not 
be calculated upon the gross rental for the 
a years, regardless of the fact that the 
mt had the right to surrender his lease 
in the meantime. 


Statement by G. A. Clement 
- William Otis Badger, Jr., and Joseph 


THE EASTERN 


Thurlow Weed appeared for Pathe 
Freres. George A. Clement, who cor- 
roborated with Mr. Badger in a well- 
known book on fire insurance, in dis- 
cussing the case, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: : 

Mr. Clement’s Views 


This decision dismissing the complaint of 
the plaintiff to recover full commissions on 
cancelled policies, is of exceptional interest 
to the large class of brokers and to the in- 
suring public, as well as to the companies, 
The action in result is naturally disappointing 
to the individual, and while the public may 
have no concern with the loss to him, all 
parties are quite vitally interested in the 
subject matter of the controversy, which does 
concern them. 


The whole difficulty and foundation of the 
embarrassing questions which- frequently arise 
and of which the Eckert case is only a type 
or example, is in substance the difference be- 
tween theory and practice, and the twisting 
and distortion of legal principles of agency 
by custom. 


Position of the Broker 


The broker legally is the agent of the as- 
sured, and as a matter of fact, he may be the 
agent of the insurance company in the collec- 
tion of the premium. He procures the insur- 
ance or policy for the assured whose servant 
or employe he is, but is paid for such serv- 
ice not by the assured, who in theory is 
supposed to employ him, but by the insurance 
company by the allowance made by it of a 
commission on the amount of the premium paid 
by the assured to the company, either directly 
or through the broker. 

It does not take much thought or analysis to 
clearly perceive the effect of this confusion in 
reversing the legal principle of an employer 
being responsible for the payment of services 
rendered to him at his request. 

The broker occupies a position very much 
like the old god Janus in mythology, of be- 
ing two-faced, which is not said in a dis- 
paraging or criticising sense at all, but as a 
result of a custom of looking toward the as- 
sured for the employment on one side and on 
the other side, to the company for his com- 
pensation. It may be, as suggested by one 
writer, that this double head was originally 
due to the desire to look both ways for greater 
protection. 


The Broker’s Remuneration 


The status and responsibility of the broker 
is of much importance in the business world 
not only to him but to his patrons and the 
companies. He must be honest, able and skill- 
ful, and must always use reasonable care and 
diligence. In fact, the law makes him re- 
sponsible if he does not. It is quite reason- 
able and proper that he should be paid. Here 
we are again confronted with the custom which 
he has helped to establish. His right to com- 
pensation exists, but the amount therefor is 
limited in amount, contingent in character, and 
always remains subject to the right of both 
the insured and of the company to cancel the 
policy and thus, more or less, destroy the 
means and amount of his compensation as 
confined by mutually implied consent in the 
effect of the custom. 


The brokers have completely lost sight of 
the very material distinction between an ex- 
press and an implied contract to pay for his 
services. They usually bid for or solicit the 
business from the assured, and there is no 
thought or intention of making any express 
contract for services. As a rule they are con- 
tent to depend upon the implied contract only, 
and the commissions they are paid by the 
company, while they know perfectly well they 
are contingent upon the right of cancellation 
not being exercised by either the assured or 
the company. There is nothing in the claim 
of the broker that while that may be true as 
regards the insurance company, there is a 
violation of the assured’s obligation as to him 
if the assured cancels the policy. This must 
be apparent from the fact that it is no part 
of any implied contract that the assured 
waives his right to cancellation under the 
snecific revision of the insurance law entirely 
independent of the terms of the standard pol- 
icy. On the contrary, the implication of the 
contract, unless otherwise expressed is that 
the services of the broker are subject to the 
exercise of that right. Thus, the brokers find 
themselves in a mesh of their own weaving. 

The only effective remedy for the loss of 
the compensation on cancellation of the pol- 
icies is probably not practical under the ex- 
isting conditions and the custom, yet it would 
seem possible for the brokers to protect them- 
selves by an express contract with the as- 
sured and not depend upon the implied con- 
tract. If the assured requests the services of 
the broker, with specific agreement to pay a 
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reasonable sum therefor 


r in the event of can- 
cellation by either the assured or the company, 


the result would or might. be different. In 
that event, the commission allowed by the in- 
surance company would cease to be the limit 
or the measure of compensation. So long as 
the brokers are dependent upon the implied 
contract for payment of compensation, just so 
long will they be confronted with the custom 
of their own creation. 


REPRESENTING PATRIOTIC 

Jones, Launt & Barrett, Inc., 95 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, have been 
appointed general agent for the auto- 
mobile department of the Patriotic. 
James A. Donovan, whose appointment 
will be in 
charge of this department. 


GOES WITH RYAN AGENCY 
William T. Francisco, former office 
ivanager of A. Haubold & Son, and 
more recently with Fred S. James & 
Co., has gone with the Ryan Agency, 
Lid., Winnipeg, one of the leading of- 
fices of Canada. 


TWENTY YEARS OLD 
McGowan & Richardson, of Ilion, N. 
Y., is celebrating its twentieth anni- 

yesary aS an insurance agency. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

At the Northern Underwriting Agency, 
Inc., of 56 Beaver Street, New York, 
the following officers were elected: C. 
Steendal, president; J. F. Murphy, vice- 
president and secretary; D. L. Webster, 
treasurer; J. H. Michaelis, 
treasurer; Charles P. Dorff, 
treasurer, 


assistant 
assistant 


NEW STATE AGENT 

The Michigan Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance 'Company has appointed Osborn A. 
Campbell State agent for the lower pen- 
insula of Michigan, effective March 1. 

Mr. Campbell has for the past two 
years been a member of the local agen- 
cy of Macomber & Campbell, Flint, 
Mich., and prior to that was chief clerk 
for the Michigan Inspection Bureau at 
Detroit. 

General Agent Benallack will visit 
the more important spots in Michigan 


with Mr. Campbell during the next two 
months. 
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65th Annual Statement 
$5,574,008.60 
Liabilities 2,923,025.51 
Capital 
Conflagration Surplus 
Surplus to Policyholders 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
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F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special 


Agent NEW YORK STATE 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, All Cash 
Funds Reserve to 
serve, Legal Standard...........-. 


sesee 


Unsettled Losses and Other Claims...,..-...,... ree 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...... 


Total assets January 1, 1917...... 


F. D Layton, 
S. 1. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, Ze ae 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary 


Mrctaetawisnseces Peidelsiseeiettoases tty a «++ +$2,000,000,00 
Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 


sive a sige eeniree es sececees 9,912,715.84 
scoccecne 1,878,398.32 
peeveceee 371 43,747.60 


$17,534,861.76 


F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


$5,743,747.60 
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ORGANIZED 1848 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
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Marine Policy Terms 
Explained By Winter 


MONEY ABROAD 


PAYMENT OF 


Large Increases in Values Create Ad- 
ditional Problems for Under- 
writers 


Why marine losses are made paya- 
bie at the port of destination rather 
than at the place of issuance of the 
policy was among the policy conditions 
explained by William D, Winter, a 
vice-president of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, in his lecture on 
marine insurance last week in New 
York. 

The practice is very old, dating from 
what might be termed the beginning of 
modern marine insurance. For exam- 
ple, suppose A & Co. of New York sell 
100 bales of cotton goods to a firm in 
Hong Kong at cost insurance rates. 
By cost insurance rates is meant that 
tne cost of the goods, cost of insur- 
ance and the freight are all included in 
the policy and when the draft is hon- 
ored, all expenses of laying down the 
property at its ultimate destination are 
paid. 

The sale value, we will say, is $25,- 
C00. The documents pass through the 
banks in the usual way and reach the 
correspondent in Hong Kong where 
they are inspected to see if they agree 
in all necessary particulars. It is as- 
sumed that the documents have arrived 
in Hong Kong and have been accepted, 
Lut the goods have not arrived and in 
due course it is learned that the ship 
has been lost. 

Saves Time and Money 

If the loss were payable in New 
York the consignee would have to go 
{to the underwriters’ representatives in 
Hong Kong. It is decided what the 
loss is and the proofs of loss are sent 
to New York, where the underwriters 
there consume more time looking them 
over, after which a remittance is sent 
to Hong Kong. But it is necessary to 
consider what has happened to the mer- 
chant in Hong Kong in the meantime. 
He has had the amount of this loss 
tied up in the interim. It may be two 
months from the time he made his 
claim until he receives the money. It 
is to avoid all this delay and additional 
loss that insurance on policies issued 
in New York is made payable in for- 
eign ports. 

Underwriter’s Remedy 

Another point brought out was in re- 
lation to the amount of insurance. The 
exact amount is not necessarily stated 
but rather the approximate amount. 
This accounts for the use of the word 
“about” in the policy. This sometimes 
causes the underwriter considerable 
inconvenience. Insurance may be ask- 
ed for in the sum of about $5,000 and 
later it may be found that the amount 
is nearer $25,000. The underwriter may 
tnen find that he is full on the line 
and he cannot take this additional. 
Bis remedy lies in using the words “not 
exceeding.” The same thing holds true 
in connection with the open or floating 
policy, where the amount is not de- 
clared. The habit of writing without 
any set limit is dangerous. 

Increase in Values 

This danger is illustrated in the 
case of wharfs and warehouses, the cap- 
acity of which cannot be increased but 
the value of the goods may enhance 
materially. Cotton at ten cents and 
at thirty cents furnishes an example. 
In fire insurance this is not the case, 
but in marine insurance, when an un- 
derwriter goes on a risk for a year, he 
riay have several losses on the same 
risk and obtain but’ one premium. 

Blanket policies are issued some- 


times to carriers and on these policies 
there is a limit of liability on any one 
steamer in any one place at one time. 

The valued or expressed value pol- 
icy is peculiar to marine insurance. 
The non-value policy is rare. The ef- 
fect of the valued policy is to estab- 
lish an agreement between the as- 
sured and the underwriter as to the 
value of the goods rather than. in case 
of loss, have the matter come before a 
jury. 

Insuring Freight 

Since freight rates have become so 
high and that item of cost is now so 
important, it has become necessary to 
insure the freight value as well as that 
of the goods. 

in floating policies covering imports 
provision has to be made for conver- 
sion of foreign money into United 
States money. This has been rendered 
more difficult of late because of the 
rapid fluctuations in exchange. 

The valued policy for so much on 
goods valued’ at so much is also pecu- 
liar to marine insurance. It is found 
ir. but few other forms of underwriting. 
it often happens that insurance is for 
either too much or too little. When 
the insurance is taken it is under the 
control of the person who engaged the 
protection, .but the subject of the in- 
surance may pass out of his custody 
and control. He could not cause a 
loss except by collusion. The question 


cf time necessary to complete the 


transaction also enters into the risk. 
The goods may enhance in value and 
the underwriter may ask that the in- 
surance be increased to meet the in- 
crease in value. At any rate it is con- 
sidered that the moral hazard is re- 
duced to a minimum. 


Goods on Deck 

The practice of placing goods on 
ceck produces problems of underwrit- 
ing, the deck being no proper place for 
perishable merchandise. The owner’s 
censent should be obtained before plac- 
ing goods on deck. The term “goods 
and merchandise” does not cover valu- 
ables and live stock. Refrigerated 
goods are in a class by themselves. 

Old Whaling Policies 

The old whaler insurance was ex- 
plained. A certain amount of insurance 
was placed on a whaling vessel, cov- 
eling all the supplies and tackle and 
it was understood that this insurance 
ran off automatically as the supplies 
were used up. It should be recalled 
that whaling voyages occupied a year 


cr twe In the meantime, while the 
supplic were running down, the value 
cf the catch was increasing and it 
was Sv. arranged that the insurance 


which iad applied on the suppliés trans- 
ferred to the oil and bone as it was 
placea in the vessel. 
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Importers & Exporters 
Ready for Business 


COMPANY’S STRONG BACKING 


Some of the Men who Are Interested 
—Jesse Spier Is Under- 
writer 


Men of large affairs are behind the 
lnoporters & Exporters Insurance Com- 
pany of New York which began writ- 
ing business Wednesday of this week. 
Iis offices are at 56 Beaver Street. 
Jesse Spier, of Despard & Co., will. be 
the underwriter. 

The Company has complied with all 
requirements of the New York Insur- 
auce Department and is capitalized at 
$200,000. It will write marine and war 
risk insurance until such time as it 
may be deemed advisable to take on 
fire lines also. 

Some of the largest tobacco and: im- 
port and export houses in the world 
are directly interested in the company. 
Bry Kehaya is president. He is also 
president of the Standard Commercial 
Tobacco Company and the ‘Standard 
Commercial Steamship Company, two 
of the largest companies of their kind 
in. the world and worth many, millions 
of dollars. 

Jesse Spier Underwriter 

Mr. Spier fills the office of vice-presi- 
dent besides being the underwriter for 
the Company. ‘He has an extensive 
acquaintance in all the principal marine 
insurance centers, was a member of 
Despard & Company, New York, which 
connection he relinquishes to engage in 
this new enterprise. He has given 
fourteen years to the marine business. 

The other vice-president of the 
Company is Leon Schinasi of Schinasi 


56 Beaver Street - 


Marine Underwriters 


S. DD. MCCOMB & CoO. 


INCORPORATED 


New York 


Managers Marine Department 
AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 
GLENS FALLS INSURANCE CoO., OF GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Marine Agents 
GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


Brothers, whose tobacco wares are 
known the world over. This firm has 
valuable connections throughout the 
world and its wealth is enormous. 

The treasurer of the (Cofpany is Ly- 
man Whitaker of The R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, another of the lead- 
ers in that line of business. 

Among the directors is C. W. Mac- 
Bride, treasurer of Arkell & Dougiass, 
Inc., one of the largest import and ex- 
port houses in the world. 

These connections give the new com- 
pany financial backing of the best pos- 


nated 


sible kind and business in gratifying — 


volume has already begun to flow to 
the eighth floor of the: Merchant Ma- 
rine House, which building has become 
Jniportant aS a marine insurance center. 


SCANDINAVIAN RE-INSURANCE 


Norske Lloyd’s London Manager Com- 
ments on a Danish Re-Insurance 
Co. Rumor 


In discussing a report that the 
Norske Lloyd had purchased or ac- 
quired a controlling interest in ‘the 
Danish ReInsurance (Company, A. 
Rendtorff, manager in London of the 
Norske Lloyd, said: 

“Immediately I saw the original arti 
cle I wired to my head office asking 
for full particulars, quoting the gist of 
the article in question. The Norske 
Lioyd telegraphed, stating definitely 
that they had had nothing to do with 
the share transaction of the Danish, 
and are not, consequently, interested 
in the affairs of that company. 

“One of my head office directors has 


personally assisted the Danish by pro- — 


curing the preference capital, as (as he 
stated in his telegram) he could not 


see a big Scandinavian reinsurance 
c7mpany, which the Danish is, should 
fail, which surely would be used by 
German competitors in their competi 
tion after the war.” 
* * * 
Caldwell’s Insurance Manager 
‘Cc. F. Burden, who is insurance mat- 


ager for Caldwell & Co., foreign freight 


contractors, forwarders and custom 
house and marine insurance brokers, 
came to this country from London 
where he was associated with brokers 
for London Lloyds. In 1912 he went 
with the Standard Marine in its un 
derwriting department, and later with 
Caldwell & Co., whose offices are at 
50 Broad Street, and who have branches 
ia Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, Milwaukee and 
Seattle. “a 
* * * " 

Walter I. Harring, of Catskill, N. Y. 
has removed into larger quarters in 
the Betts Building. He does a general 
insurance business. j 


| 
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‘business in that State. 
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Coming Hearings 
on Compensation 


SITUATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Two Obnoxious Bills Companies and 
Employers Should Give More 
Attention to 


There is danger that stock casualty 
eempanies will not sufficiently concern 
themselves with certain dangerous 
legislation in Massachusetts affecting 
workmen’s compensation. This ap- 
pearance of lethargy is the result of 
unfavorable compensation experience 
ef the companies during several ‘years. 
Because of this experience they are not 
inclined to oppose pending legislation 
as they have similar propositions in 
the past. This is a bad sign. Monopol- 
istic mutual and State insurance 
schemes are not only bad for the work- 
men’s compensation insurance business 
but other lines of insurance as well. 
The companies should not allow the 
entering wedge to be driven and then 
hope to succeed in having it withdrawn 
before it affects lines in which they 
are more keenly interested than in 
compensation. 


Two Measures Up 


There are now before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature two bills, either of 
which, if enacted, would prohibit stock 
ccmpanies from writing compensation 
They are Sen- 
ate Bill 91, Cavanagh, and House Bill 
969, Reardon. Cavanagh was chairman 
of the Joint Recess Committee to in- 
vestigate workmen’s compensation in- 
surance and chairman of the Joint 
Judiciary Committee. His bill was 


carried over from last year and creates 


a@ monopoly for mutual insurance com- 
panies and provides for self-insurance. 

House Bill 969 is the State Federa- 
tion of Labor bill, which creates a mon- 
opolistic State-managed fund. Both 
bills are before the Joint Judiciary 
Cemmittee and hearings will be given 
on them in the State House, Boston, 
February 25 and 26. 


Prospects of PaSsage 

As to the possibility of the bills pass- 
ing this year, it would appear that the 
legislative session will be relatively 
short and that the House leader, at 
least, is opposed to the enactment of 
any radical measurements at present. 
On the other hand, the State Federa- 
tion of Labor is a unit in favor of its 
monopolistic State insurance bill and 
has engaged a capable man to further 
the measure. 

As might be expected, the Cavanagh 
bill has behind it powerful mutual in- 
surance interests. Here another fea- 
ture enters. Supporters of the Cav- 
anagh bill will be strongly opposed to 
monopolistic State insurance, while 
the supporters of the monopolistic 
Siate insurance measure will be strenu- 
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rates. 


Policy. 


General Building 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


THE ‘EASTERN 


B: 


New Automobile 
Rates Announced 


BIG ADVANCE IN NEW YORK CITY 


Revised Rules and Tariffs Affecting 
All Five Territorial 
Divisions 


Illustrations of the new automobile 
liability and property-damage premiums, 
effective April 1, are given below: 


Greater New York 
Prop. damage 


Public excl. loss 
H. P liability of use. 
ira oe aiiesxcatae eM $50.00 $12.50 
Naira eicters; 2 3c eee = 72.00 18.00 
VAS A POMPE A, 5.5 I 92.00 23.00 
SO) se cone: sbo..s. bse eee, 101.00 25.30 
Bee San eens ae 110.00 27.50 
A Teyeks ssn dol cise « 117.50 29.40 
A Aa a wc his tics csc Rae 123.50 30.90 
OVC AS 5 unsere 125.00 31.25 

New York Suburban 
cLIG prs Statens. 0 SaGES aE $30.00 $7.50 
AO PRG Dislteia lates 41.00 10.25 
BENS Gein Soka betes 53.00 13.25 
SO Sivaehe ecto s atures 60.50 15.15 
OM his cits. chal eee ENS Tens 68.00 17.00 
LE Ro aieaceennthe coco 73.00 18.25 
AA sSithhe shes Ree es 77.00 19,25 
Over“4ete eae 78.00 19.50 
Surrounding Territory 

SE QGI Menate te d-ate node cee $20.50 $5.65 
D0) oie dic oeermeeets 26.25 7.65 
Die soak Scere Oecd atte 33.50 10.15 
Site ne ote ws 6 eat 40.50 12.65 
DOM a Pattee coe che agate 45.25 13.90 
AO See aos | eee 50.25 15.15 
A ARMM gs 5 os a Lees 54.00 16.15 
Over’ 44°50... aoe 55.00: 16.40 


For loss of use add 10 per cent. to 
property damage rates, 
Collision Premiums, $100 Deductible 
All Territories 


Class Premium Class Premium 
Ad tS ty saree $15.00 Uistis ape Risse: $60.00 
HAED eeavates areca’ 15.00 Ns Sees 63.75 
NAB rere farsteactes s 15.00 ING acrciciaces 67.50 
AOR orale ats 15.00 Omit eo aacst st 71.25 
ADs oe cstelers 17.50 Pyotr stss.'s 75.00 
Bue stay se-eiecare 20.00 Qieke ateckes 82.50 
(Caer eros 22.50 EU leis: sa. 3 5 90.00 
Vek aps east aceu ahs 25.00 She ae oe 97.50 
DS aaerTenerces, acne 28.00 be deer 105.00 
LOS Fee Be 31.25 Ol Geiser 112.50 
(Os ie sates 41.25 Ve ani secs: 120.00 
EL Reid ev oc 45.00 Wisietetaisas toes.s 127.50 
Tae Straits 48.75 RMN eres os 135.00 
A ie ean somore 52.50 VRE cists 142.50 
Kia Krdes atte 56.25 ZAM Sater sivas’ 150.00 
Full Cover, Collision ; 

ENGL ee ehete cess $50.00 Dipievexcisiacsxe-s $148.00 
Anon dives etedihs 59.00 ii Sesto 152.00 
LAS Ose ePaseusiste 67.00 ING este tetst s,s 156.00 
PNAS Bovorats, osu 75.00 Oe iearieks 159.00 
pASDicratieteclene 83.00 bee 162.00 
iby acagee tet 90.00 Aly ees 168.00 
GY ie eins 96.00 es iertaec 174.00 
TIS een eee 102.00 See nen 179.00 
Hyer a hous sucker 109.00 MY ar thats 184.00 
Wea a depts oe. 3 116.00 WR hes 5 188.00 
(OAs chi oka 122.00 Ae Ane 192.00 
lah eeepeae 128.00 Wile ena) oda 195.00 
le rian 134.00 se ethers as 197.0 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 


UNDERWRITER 


The Essence 


of workmen’s compensation insurance: 
correct classification; accurate rate- 
making ; expert safety-first inspections; 
prompt payment of claims. 


partment of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, there are two 
hundred and four people specializing 
on these various essential features of 
complete compensation insurance. 


Vice-President F. Highlands Burns, 
directing this organization, has had 
eighteen years’ experience as an under- 
writer of employer’s liability insurance, 
and was one of the pioneers in the 


In the workmen’s compensation de- 
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{ 
workmen’s compensation field. 
Agents able to offer insurance of 
this quality have a very considerable 
advantage. 
ARYLAND (jasuarry OMPANY 
ERITS QYOMPLETE WONFIDENCE 
Di, Vagtettoreneee 139.00 BY SRE syste as 199.00 cent., New York suburban territory 25 
Kit cae cae 144.00 Li 200.00 per cent., Boston 35 per cent., Provi- 
Commercial Automobiles dence 35 per cent., Philadelphia 40 per 


Greater New York 
Prop. damage 


Public excl. loss 
liability of use. 
Special ieee. s..' $450 $180 
bE ES AE 0S 3.5 CREE 325 134 
Dib ws lteye lets) eee,» 3 BS 285 114 
Sis eke ES oo 245 98 
ALES 5, Sie¥eloals 2010.0 Cee 205 82 
Dy were etter Rote «ars 175 70 
Hes AOompi a cheer.c coc Eee 145 58 
New York Suburban 
SDeciall was see ae So00 $120 
1 ARO e.. {oot oie Lis 82 
Yah NR CRITE 10k MORES 165 66 
NT es. 3 EN a + lao 54 
As Crevice Wlomanceustenegecys ts 110 A4 
Des, at oe iene sae Wat. 90 36 
Gite Tae whee arep ene ne es 1d 30 
Surrounding Territory 
Special’ (je aeeiseees. $215 $86 
1 eRe ty 2 . CREE 135 54 
2M MEL oi) «, 202g PRTREL oo 110 44 
3s Maclei.s Sos 90 36 
 MECSOCIC ROR to co ON 70 28 
LA ia: WORT or ons AE 55 22 
Geer eikalc ss: see 50 20 
Rate of Increase 


In large cities like New York the 
public liability increase is about 40 per 


cent., St. Louis 35 per cent. 

Other cities in Group 4 are rated up 
20 to 35 per cent. For the country at 
large a 10 per cent. increase is made 
except in Alabama, Kentucky. and 
Tennessee. 

Property damage experience showed 
increases almost identical with liabil- 
ity. 

Commercial cars are now in six 
groupings instead of five and the ex- 
perience bears out the increasing cost 
in large cities. Many new classifica- 
tions are added. Property damage 
experience for commercial cars shows 
a cost equal to 40 per cent. of the 
public liability premiums. Livery and 
other public cars were modified almost 
exactly as were the rates for private 
pleasure cars. The differential between 
electric and gasoline cars was removed. 

Additional Assured 

The most important change in lia- 
bility and property damage is the in- 
clusion of additional assured. The ex- 
cess limits percentages for both classes 
were considerably reduced. There is 
no longer any differential in collision 
rates between commercial cars and 
pleasure cars but livery cars still carry 
higher rates. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 


asa ale orn 3: <i RMER orsia’. w)aleieyni cilo\e e\cyeve\uinse viele. sols b.s)eigiotece nis sie aSiae $15,077.330.62 

PE aa See liter tah rcre: «wishes cin efatcie (ania oem oes Bias viel Soe oa 10,785,343.53 

Capital... .. 2.0... ee RTA vate Le caioe se ache ate tabs 1,000 000.00 

Surplus over all liabilities. ...............ccccseereeeseeteeeces 3,291,987.09 

Losses paid to December 31, 1917.............ceeeeeseeeeerenes 60,740,294.97 
This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, (Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 


sicians, Druggists, Owners 


Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Steam 
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Liberalizing New York Act 

It is proposed to amend Section 12 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
of New York by providing that com- 
pensation, including money allowances 
and benefits provided for in Section 
10, shall be allowed from date of in- 
jury instead of 14 days thereafter, as 
now provided. It is also proposed to 
add a new section (16-A) to the act 
providing as follows: “Compensation 
to be paid where the workman receives 
ten dollars a week or less in wages. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this chapter, if any workman 
who receives wages at the rate of ten 
dollars a week or less Shall have been 
injured the compensation to be allowed 
for disability or death resulting there- 
from shall be equal to the full amount 
oi such wages during the number of 
weeks that such compensation shall be 
payable under this chapter.” 

* * * 
Aetna’s Roll of Honor 

In the Aetna office at 100 William 
Sireet, New York, a handsome roll of 
honor has been placed, the work of 
Prosper V. Beneville of the liability 
underwriting department. Following 
are the names of New York branch 
cfice men enrolled, listed under their 
departments: 

Inspection: Robert J. Bell, Jr., In- 
fantry; F. J. Donnelly, Coast Defense; 
William B. McIntosh, Machine Gun; 
Robert K. Lemcke, Infantry; Joseph 
A. Schopper, Aviation; N. Howell Top- 
ping, Aviation. 

Fire: Barnard O’Neill, Engineer. 

Bonding: John A. Ingersoll, Officers 
Reserve; Leo R. Logan, Artillery; 
Thomas Riordan, Infantry; Harold C. 
Megrew, Infantry. 

(Claim: Charles F. Murphy, Artil- 
lery; Joseph L. Beliveau, Infantry; 
John R. Hannon, Ambulance; F. F. 
Sutherland, Quartermaster; John J. 
Duggan, Artillety; E. E. Meyers, Of- 
ficers’ Training Camp; Harold EK. Howe, 
Infantry; Charles HE. Kean, Signal 
Corps; Arnold Thompson, Infantry; 
John B. Bennett, Quartermaster; Har- 
old Mellen, Coast Defense; Bennett B. 
Kirk, Ambulance; James E. Robertson, 
Navy; H. F. Bruger, Artillery. 

Burglary: Andrew J. Schmitz, Ma- 
chine Gun; Henry G. Ritz, Navy. 

Automobile: W. W. Smith, Artil- 
lery; Elwood B. Spang, Military Po- 
lice; J. D. Rowan, Machine Gun. 

Cashier’s Department: A. G. Clarke, 
Royal Flying Corps; Robert P. Hutton, 


Artillery; F. C. Gabby, Navy; C. H. 
Bogert, Navy. ; 
Marine: E. Jutz, Medical Corps. 


Brooklyn Branch: Albert K, Barnes, 
Machine Gun; George Murphy, Navy; 
Julius Kurzman, Machine Gun. 

Liability: Thomas O'Neill, Naval 
Reserve; Rufus Williams, Infantry; 
John J. McCool, Infantry; William J. 
Conors, Naval (Reserve; MHarold J. 
hitchey, Naval Reserve. 


Agents: Miss Vera C. McKenna, Y. 
M. C. A.; Frank ‘Murray, Infantry; 
Joseph L. Weiss, Marines; Henry L. 


Miller, Artillery; C. ‘R.. Schroeder, 
Navy; F. E. Liddey, Artillery; Corne- 
lius Cullen, Naval Reserve; Julian 


Bermas, Coast Defense. 
Payroll Department: M. H. Bill and 
John F. Shea, Depot Brigade. 
* * * 


Burglary Insurance 
A policy insuring plaintiff against 
direct loss by burglary, theft or lar- 
ceny, and for direct loss by damage to 
property and premises caused by bur- 


fiars and thieves, provided that de- 
fendant company should not be liable 
for any loss from explosion, except 
when caused by burglars, nor from 
any loss from or contributed to by fire, 
water, invasion, riot, war, strike or 
civil commotion. Plaintiff, who occu- 
pied an apartment on the third floor of 
an apartment building, detected smoke 
in the afternoon, and, discovering the 
building to be on fire below, fled to the 
street. Firemen soon arrived and took 
charge of the building, allowing no one 
to enter until about half past six, when 
plaintiff was allowed to return to his 


apartment. The fire was a_ serious 
one, but did not enter plaintiff's 
apartment. Plaintiff sued for the loss 


of jewelry, alleged to have been lost 
between the time he left the apartment 
and was allowed to re-enter it. The 
New York Appellate Division holds, 
Sloan v. Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. 
Cce., 164 N. Y. Supp., 206, that there 
could be no recovery, if the fire con- 
tributed to the loss by making the work 
of the thief easy, though the mere oc- 
currence of the fire would not relieve 
defendant,* and hence an instruction 
that, if the loss occurred, the fact that 
there was a fire in the building did not 
relieve defendant, was erroneous. 
* * & 


Board Vacancy Filled 

Sydney R. Taber has been elected a 
trustee of the United States Casualty 
to fill a vacancy on the board. The fol- 
lewing five trustees were re-elected at 
the annual meeting last week: For- 
rest F. Dryden, ‘Silas H. Hinkley, E. 
Covert (Hulst, Carl §S. Petrasch and 
Richard Prosser. 

e s 2 


Indemnity—“Public Convey- 
ance” 

Under an accident policy providing 
for the payment of a double indemnity 
for a bodily injury while ‘fon a public 
conveyance provided by a common car- 
r.er for passenger service,’ it was 
Feld, Anderson vy. Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., 166 N. Y. Supp., 640; 109 Misc., 
411, that the insured, injured while 


Double 


alighting from a taxicab owned and op- 
erated by a taxi service company, which 
he and another had hired and had the 
exclusive right to occupy for a certain 
trip, could not recover such indemnity, 
natwithstanding an ordinance imposing 
a penalty upon the owner of a cab used 
in carrying passengers for hire for a 
refusal to do so, but not requiring the 
cempany to carry all persons applying 
for hire, or providing any damages 
for its refusal to do so. 

The distinction between a public or 
common carrier of passengers and a 
special or private carrier is that the 
former must receive all applying for 
passage, so long as there is room and 
no legal excuse for refusing passage, 
while the latter is not so bound. 

* * * 
William J. Johnson Hurt 

William J. Johnson, liability depart- 
ment superintendent at the home of- 
fice of the Fidelity & Casualty, New 
‘York, slipped on the ice a few days 
ago and broke his wrist. 

* * * 
Another New Director 

The United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company has elected another 
director. This makes eleven new mem- 
bers added to the board since January 
first, The latest addition is A. W. 
Calloway, president of the Davis Coal 
and Coke Company. Mr. Calloway is 
also a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Union Trust Company, otf 
Baltimore. He succeeded Carl R. Gray 
as president of the coal company about 
two years ago. Mr. Gray is president 
of the Western Maryland Railway Com- 
pany. 

* * * 
Provides for State Fund 

A bill is now before the New Jer- 
sey legislature which provides for the 
establishment of a ‘State insurance 
fund to write compensation insurance 
under the supervision of the insurance 
department and in competition with 
the stock and mutual companies. 

* * * 


Combination Auto Policy 

The Home of New York and the 
Standard Accident of Detroit have ar- 
ranged to issue jointly a combination 
automobile policy furnishing all forms 
of cover. The Home and the Fidelity 
& Deposit used to issue a contract of 
this kind before the Fidelity & De- 
posit retired from the casualty field. 

* * 
More Coal Mine Fatalities 

During 1917, 2,695 men were killed 
in coal mines, an increase of 470 over 
the previous year. ‘The increase is at- 
tributed to the disorganized conditions 
in that business. 


C. A. TIMEWELL, Resident Manager 
123 WILLIAM STREET 


There are Great Opportunities 


for agents in unoccupied territory 


Write us to-day 


The Greatest Selling Help 


for the accident insurance agent is 


Prompt and Liberal Claim Service 
WE GIVE IT 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
of Detroit, Mich. 


Better Days in Canada 

Apparently the particularly trying 
competitive conditions which existed in 
the casualty business in Canada during 
1916, have not been repeated in 1917. 
The return to saner methods of under- 
writing are reflected in the business of 
American companies writing there. 

* * * 


Guarding Valuable Data 
In order not to be caught napping the 
National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau has invested consider- 
able money in steel safes in which to 
keep its statistics which have been 
difficult to obtain and would cost many 
thousands of dollars to replace, if in- 
deed, they could be replaced in as 
gcod and complete condition as they 
now are. It is a wise move on the 
part of the Bureau. 
safes, about $1,200, is quite an item, 
but it is as nothing compared with the 
value of the statistics and the cost of 
having to replace them, should such 

au unfortunate necessity arise. 


* * € 


General Accident Does Well 

The General Accident has made the 
following statement of financial con- 
dition of its United States Branch for 
1917: Assets $3,392,911, reserve lia- 
bility for losses and claims $1,163,539, 
reserve for unearned premiums $1,372,- 
155, taxes and all other liabilities 
$250,166, surplus as regards  policy- 
holders $607,049, net writings $3,956,- 
685, an increase of $430,840 over 1916. 
There is an increase in claim reserve 
of $244,467, which includes '$169,551 set 


-aside voluntarily for compensation 
losses. The Company has set aside a 
full reserve for outstanding losses 


based upon individual estimates in- 
stead of the sixty per cent. of earned 
premium required by law. In spite of 
the reduction in value of securities the 
admitted assets have increased by 
$184,833. 


* * # 


Youngstown Agency With Globe 

The General Insurance Agency Com- 
pany of Youngstown, Ohio, a former 
Fidelity & Deposit connection, uad 
been appointed general agent for the 
Giobe, for all lines. 


The Health & Old Age Insurance 
Commission of Ohio has recommended 
to the people of that State independent 
study of the subject by labor organiza- 
tions, 
engaged in charitable and philanthropic 
enterprises. 


Coming Hearings 
on Compensation 
(Continued from page 17) 
ously opposed to the monopolistic mu- 
tual insurance as well as Self-insurance. 
Employers Apathetic 
There then remains the danger of a 
compromise being reached between the 
two extremes, but predicated upon the 
elimination of the stock companies. 
Tkere is the possibility that the labor 
interests might accept monopolistic 
mutual insurance temporarily, with the 
expectation that they would be able 
subsequently to eliminate that too and 
establish a monopolistic State fund. 


Barring the condition of the times, — 


it is the employers who must be de- 
pended upon to defeat these bills. And 
just here is the rub. Employers are 
so beset trying to overcome the pres- 
ent unusual difficulties of doing busi 
ness that they will not interest them- 
selves in insurance legislation. In fact 
they have said, in some instances, that 
they have all they can do to attend to 
their own business, let alone going to 
Boston to fight the battles of the lia- 
bility companies. Under the circum- 
stances it is of vital importance that 
every stock company use all its influ- 
ence through jts agents and also com- 
municate with representatives in the 
legislature to prevent the enactment of 
these bills. 


The cost of the 


business men and associations — 


q 
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Evidently Thomas P. Nel- 


Views On son, of the Wisconsin 
Standard Insurance Department 
Provisions does not regard highly 


the Standard Provisions 
Law as an aid to improving the health 
and accident business. In an address 
before the Health and Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference in Chicago, Mr. 
Nelson regretted that he could not say 
the law has made a decided change for 
the better in that business. ‘But, he 
continued: _ 

It is a wonderful product, for it con- 
tains the plans and specifications for 
the complete structure of health and 
accident insurance. Perhaps too much 
has been expected of the Standard 
Provisions Law. I think I can honestly 
say that I know there is a general 
desire to improve the business and to 
get it on a sounder and more stable 
basis, and that there is an increasing 
determination to study and understand 
the relations of the various elements of 
the business to each other. 


Even where there is the determina- 
tien, there is a general failure to appre- 
ciate the purpose and understand the 
effect of the law on the business. The 
law is remedial in its purpose. It en- 
ables the insurer who desires to do a 
square business, not.only to carry on 
such a business himself, but it enables 
him to force his competitors to do like- 
wise. I am sorry to say that the 
Wisconsin Department has never been 
requested to refuse approval of a pol- 
icy, or a provision of a policy of a 
eompetitor, because it did not afford 
real insurance and the insurance au- 
thorized by law. On the contrary, 
time and again we have been urged to 
‘approve because some other company 
was issuing an objectionable policy or 

provision. Again and again we have 
been requested to approve because a 
certain policy or provision has been 
used for years; the person making the 
argument was ignoring completely the 
Temedial purpose of the law. We have 
ben asked to approve provisions deal- 
ding solely with the amount of insur- 
ance, the amount of the premium, the 
eclassification of risks, and the nature 
oi: the proofs of loss, which are not 
matters subject to approval. These 
requests show clearly that the nature 
and the purpose of the law were not 
appreciated. In discussing objection- 
-able features of policies we have been 
asked if the insurer might not make 
any kind of a contract with the in- 
‘sured; a question which evinced a 
desire and a purpose to evade the law. 


Two years ago, at Cincinnati, you 
adopted a code of ethics. It dealt en- 
tirely with your relations with one 
-another. At your conferences the 
‘subjects for discussion concerned your 
relations with one another to the ex- 
-elusion of your duties and obligations 
to the insured. If the future is to be 
commensurate with the potentialities of 
the business, your work and activities 
“‘miust be based on your appreciation of 
the fact that the prime interests in 
health and accident insurance are those 
-of the insured, and that you are en- 
‘titled to and will receive compensa- 
‘tion as ‘you give service. I believe 
you should prepare a code of ethics 
covering your relations, duties and 
‘obligations to the insured. . 

* * * 


In underwriting 


2 
; 


physi- 


Selecting cians’ and dentists’ lia- 
Physician bility business, it has 
Risks been found most desira- 


ble that the subject of in- 
Girance belong to some well established 
Medical society—either local or gen- 
“eral. A doctor or dentist who belongs 
to such societies or associations has 
‘the support of his fellow members 
‘when he gets into trouble, and seems 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 
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to have a better standing in every 
way than the doctor who for some rea- 
son or other fails to “join up.’ The 
younger members of the medical and 
dental professions are the better risks. 
Most of the reasons for this are obé 
vious, but it will do no harm to enu- 
merate some of them: A young prac- 
titioner has very few patients; hence 
the exposure is low; he is so anxious 
to please and to succeed that he is 
extra careful and attentive, not daring 
te give snap-judgment and creates a 
good impression upon his patients. 
Presenting little evidence of a lucrative 
practice he is unlikely to be the prey 
of people who make a practice of 
mulcting physicians and dentists by 
threatening them with law suits for 
pretended malpractice. 


We think well of the woman doctor 
apd for that matter the woman dentist 
and other things being equal, we are 
yery glad to accept them for liability 
insurance. 

We refuse to write liability insurance 
for any doctor of known low principles, 
character and morals; 
stoops at any time to perform an ille- 
gal operation; any doctor or dentist 
residing in such a district as to attract 
patients from amongst the ignorant, or 
to attract classes of patients who by 
virtue of their race or circumstances 
are inclined to be hysterical and to 
suffer mentally from imaginary wrongs 
dene to them by others; any quack, 
which means one who is not a gradu- 
ate of an established school of medi- 
cine, and yet manages to practice in 
a community without getting into jail; 
any dentist who advertises in such a 
Manner as to attract passers-by into 
his office by the wholesale—we refer 
to the man who has ag a Sign in front 
of his office a set of wooden teeth 5 
feet in length and employs a man in 
uniform to distribute cards at his of- 
fice door.—‘The General’s Review.” 


* * * 

The file rooms of a 
Story Told large casualty company 
by File carry a message which 


Room is interesting and _  in- 
dicative of the trend of 
this business. Following is the record 
ef the Maryland Casualty: 
Received During 1917 
Applications Claims 


Automobile. 7. .o0:.. 39,092 10,632 
JENNA Se ago nc caee 39,802 _ 34,473 
Workmen’s Compen- 

Sationae eh a.:hkeee 2 53,410 76,562 
Accident and Health 18,281 8,123 
Boiler and Fly-Wheel 5,211 133 
Sprinkler and Water 

DAMACe Sasen ess 4,091 570 
Burslary \t-atacteievets «= 14,894 956 
Plate: (Glass!  geyeevs 28,312 6,010 
Bonding ....s.ee. « 46,319 541 


BANK BURGLARY LOSSES 
Increased activities of bank burglars 
in 1917 are shown by the Maryland 

Casualty’s experience as follows: 


1916 1917 

Number of bank losses 
TEpoOrted 2. wean om ee 21 49 
Number successful ..... 108) 38 
Number of attempts ... 8 a 
Number dropped—no loss 1 ff 
Number states attacked 9 17 


Approximate payments .$23,000 $47,000 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT RE-INSUR- 
ANCES 
In the majority of cases to date, 
the Fidelity & Deposit has re-insured 
its casualty business in the companies 
with which its former casualty agents 
have gone. There are a few excep- 
ticns to this where the parties could 
not get together on commissions. The 
entire plate glass business went to the 
New York Plate Glass. The Oklahoma, 
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W E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Megr. 
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E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


- -$1,688,506.87 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


St. Louis, California, Mississippi, Syra- 
cuse, Kansas City branch office, Seat- 
tle, Indiana, Wisconsin and St. Paul 
accident and health and liability ‘busi- 
ness went to the Maryland Casualty. 
The New York City, Massachusetts and 
Rochester accident and health busi- 
ness is in the Massachusetts Accident. 
lke Houston, Dallas, ‘Chicago, Oregon, 
Minnesota, Lancaster, Pa., and Hl Paso 
liability and accident and health busi- 
ness and Michigan liability business is 
in the Continental Casualty Company; 
Michigan accident and health business 
in the Globe Indemnity; Raleigh, N. 
C., Baltimore and Akron, Ohio, liability 
and accident and health in the Stan- 
dard Accident; Frederick, Md., liability 
and accident and health business in 
the London Guarantee & Accident; 
Nashville and Memphis, Tenn., liabibl- 
ity and accident and health business 
in the General Accident, and the Buf- 
falo accident and health and liability 
ir. the Commercial Casualty. 


Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 


THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
100 William St. . Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern I ept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


A Progressive 


SURETY ann CASUALTY 


Company 
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THROW AWAY THAT CUMBERSOME RATE MANUAL 


Can you find no better use for your time than to spend the best part of 
it turning 362 pages every time you want to quote an automobile rate ? 
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Compare the Simplicity of These Rates! 


The “Definite Value? Automobile Policy 


A clearly defined policy protecting an automobile owner—indemnifying for loss by fire, theft, ex- 


plosion and other hazards. 
It is simple in language, and definite in terms—it positively fixes the value of a car, during the life of 


the policy, on a basis determined by the men who made and sold the car. 

In the event of a total loss, it pays the amount of fixed value shown in the policy contract, thereby 
avoiding any controversy in settling and paying the loss. 

In the event of a partial loss, it pays for the repair or replacement of all parts, to the full extent of the 


damage. 
Compare the protection and the cost of this policy with other forms of automobile insurance. 


PREMIUM RATES 


All premiums are based on list price of car. Rates quoted are for each one hundred dollars of list price. 
The rate is not increased on renewal. Freight charges and war tax may be added to amount of insurance. 


Pleasure and Commercial Cars 


Full Cover Excisding Teett 
Models Listing $2,500 or Over... .2: fees $1.00 .80 cents 
Models Listing $1,000 to $2,500............... $1.50 .80 cents 
Models Listing Under $1,000........22.. 4... - $2.00 .80 cents 


Extra Equipment Excluding Theft— 


Extra Equipment, Including Theft— 
Same rate as charged for car. 


Twice the rate-charged for car. 


Electric Cars—All Models 
.75 cents for fire and theft. 


Collision Insurance 


Covers all loss or damage above twenty-five dollars in 
any one accident. 

(For full cover add thirty-five dollars to all premiums.) 

Pleasure Cars 

In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 

14%% of list price $15.00 minimum premium 
In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
2% of list price $25.00 minimum premium 
Commercial Cars 
Regardless of size of city. 


21%4% of list price $30.00 minimum premium 


Property Damage 
Indemnity to extent of one thousand dollars for damage 
done to property of others. 


Pleasure Cars 
In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 
Ten Dollars Premium 


In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
Fifteen Dollars Premium 


Commercial Cars—Decline property damage. 


TERM 


POLICIES 


Two Years Insurance—One and three-quarter times annual rate. 

Three Years Insurance—Two and one-half times annual rate. 

Pro rata cancellation allowed on old insurance when new car dae 
and insured. | 


Taxi Cabs, “Jitneys,’ Rented, Livery, Second-Hand Cars and Dealers’ Cars 
WILL NOT BE INSURED UNDER THIS FORM OF POLICY 


THIS POLICY IS WRITTEN ONLY BY 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Capital $500,000 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


THE NEW JERSEY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


a 


- 
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CeTMOOril UP ALUIBGIS LIBRAAY 


OCT 23 1918 


[SucCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics, EsTABLISHED IN 1899] 


NDERWRITER 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No. 9 


AGENTS’ CLUB IDEA 
GAINING CONVERTS 


A Development in Local Field Which 
Draws Agents Together, Re- 
ducing Representation 


FINES FOR SHARP PRACTICES 


High Initiation Fee and Stringent Regu- 
lation of Brokers—Originated 
in South 


Much of the discussion at the mid- 
winter conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents hinged 
about the Southern and Western local 
agents’ clubs or exchanges which have 


been organized in several cities and 
which are greatly reducing the number 
of multiple agents and side-line solici- 
tors, and which also are bringing the 
Iccal business up to a higher standard. 
The idea, originating in Missouri- and 
Louisiana, has taken a firm hold on 
the imagination of agents and some of 
the association leaders think that it 
will sweep the country and do much 
to correct the problems with which 
agents are wrestling. 
$1,000 to Join in Kansas City 

The principal clubs er exchanges are 
in Kansas City, New Orleans, Louis- 
ville and Helena, Ark. 

The Kansas City exchange is an air- 
tight proposition. The jnitiation fee is 
$1,000. Only agents of good repute can 
belong, It owns Liberty bonds. Re- 
cently, it fined one of its members, who 
had written a chain of railroad eating 
houses, one of which was located in 
Kansas City, $500. 

The New Orleans Exchange costs 
$175 to join. Dues are $25 a year. A 
share of stock in the Exchange costs 
$25. Solicitors pay $20 a piece. to the 
Exchange, and agents .are responsible 
fer their actions. The Exchange owns 
$3,000 of Liberty bonds. and $2,000 of 
levee bonds. Before the Exchange was 
fermed there were 800 agents in New 
Orieans and wild practices; now there 
are 66 agents and good practices pre- 
Vail. 

Close Corporation in Helena 

Helena, Ark., has an exchange of 
six agents. Specials recognize the Ex- 
change and if they want to plant a 
company they see the Exchange mem- 
bers, who draw lots for it. The man 
who loses gets the agency. 

' President Allen told of several ex- 
changes that he had formed in Missouri 
towns where agents didn’t speak to 
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NEW YORK, FRIDAY, MARCH 1, 1918 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.’ 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


e 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States In su rance Co. 


1866 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


a 


PS Pasa GETELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000. 90 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
[ transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


UPHOLDS PHILLIPS 
ON CHILD INSURANCE 


Attorney General Says Fraternals Can’t 
Be Licensed Here If Writing 
Infantile Elsewhere 


DEFINES FRATERNALS’ POWERS 


_ Society Which Writes “Whole Family 


Protection” Not a Fraternal 
In This State 


Merton E. Lewis, Attorney Genera! 
of New York State, has given a ruling 
to Superintendent of Insurance Phil- 
lips, of New York State, upholding the 
position that the Superintendent has 
taken regarding fraternals writing in- 
fantile insurance in other States 
which Mr. Phillips has ruled bars them 
from being licensed in this State. The 
opinion of the Attorney General follows: 
Hon. Jesse S. Phillips, 

Superintendent of Insurance, 

Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Insurance on the lives of 
persons under sixteen years of age is 
prohibited in this State to fraternal 
benefit societies. In many States legis- 
lation has approved the plan of “Whole 
Family Protection” under which fra- 
ternal benefit societies insure the lives 
of children between the ages of two 
and eighteen years for whose support 
and maintenance a member of such 
society is responsible. 


The Question Submitted 


In accordance with your advice to 
certain of these societies you have sub- 
mitted to me the question whether such 
societies are permitted under our law 
to write insurance in any form in this 
State if such societies are exercising 
without the State the power to write 
“Whole Family Insurance,’ or, aS you 
have stated the inquiry, 

Please advise me if a foreign 
fraternal society applying for ad- 
mission in this State is entitled to 
a certificate of authority from the 
Superintendent of Insurance au- 
thorizing it to transact business in 
this ‘State, where it writes in terri- 
tory outside the State of New York 
infantile insurance in the manner 
set forth in the so-called “Whole 
Family Protection Bill,’ such so- 
ciety in all other respects meeting 
the requirements of our statute, or 
if a foreign society now authorized 
to do business in this State is en- 
titled to have its certificate of au- 
thority renewed under the condi- 


tions above mentioned. 
I understand that you have firmly 
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taken the position that the laws of this 
State do not authorize you to iSsue or 
renew any certificate to do business 
here if a fraternal benefit society is 
writing infantile insurance in other 
States. In your determination I fully 
concur, and briefly for these reasons. 


Concurs With Superintendent 


A fraternal benefit society ‘which 
writes “Whole Family Protection” is 
not a fraternal benefit society as de- 
fined by the statutes of New York 
State. It no longer possesses the pow- 
ers and characteristics which mark out 
and limit the activities of such a so- 
ciety as recognized by our laws. Under 
Section 230 of the Insurance Law a 
fraternal benefit society is one which 
is “organized and carried on solely for 
the mutual benefit of its members and 
their beneficiaries” and making provi- 
sion for payment of benefits in accord- 
ance with Section 231. We fail to find 
in Section 231 any mention of infantile 
insurance. On the contrary, that sec- 
tion confines all benefits to members, 
who must be over sixteen years of age. 
General or social members may be ad- 
mitted but insurance cannot be extend- 
ed to them. 


In answer to a possible assertion that 
infantile insurance is virtually for the 
benefit of members because they are 
responsible for the support of the chil- 
dren under sixteen who are insured, it 
is enough to say that if such a power 
were inherent in fraternal benefit so- 
cieties under the present laws of this 
State, there would be no need of an 
amendment such as is now sought by 
legislation to incorporate a power 
te write “Whole Family Protection,” 
“Whole Family Protection” is not a 
mere internal optional change in the 
censtitution or by-laws of a society. It 
is a fundamental change in the nature 
of the society, the same as if a fra- 
ternal benefit society were given a new 
power to write fire insurance on the 
buildings owned by its members or 


marine or automobile insurance on 


their property. 
Powers of a Fraternal 


A fraternal benefit society organized 
in New York may have only the powers 
“defined by this article’ (Section 234 
Insurance Law). ‘The charter of such 
a society “shall not include more liberal 
powers than are granted by this article” 
(Section 234 [b]); and infantile insur- 
ance finds no place in the list of powers 
recited in the statute. Likewise, a 
foreign society must have the “qualifi- 
cations required of domestic societies 
organized under this article’ (Section 
237). To such a foreign society the 
Superintendent may issue a license and 
a “duly certified copy or duplicate of 
such license shall be prima facie evi- 
dence that the licensee is a fraternal 
benefit society within the meaning of 
this article.” (Section 237). 

With regard to foreign corporations 
in general, we may state it as a prin- 
ciple of comity that unless there has 
been a design to evade our laws, cor- 
porations organized in other States 
where broader powers can be acquired 
than in our own State, are not looked 


‘upon with disfavor here, and may be 


permitted to do business in this State 
by confining themselves to the business 
permitted domestic corporations in this 
State. 
insurance corporations. The business 
of insurance has been specialized in 
fact and by law and certain forms 
thereof have been limited to certain 
specific classes of insurance corpora- 
tions. Retaliatory legislation through- 
out the United States has been exer- 
eised to such an extent that insurance 
companies quite generally have been 
forced to confine themselves to a line 
of insurance which can be written in 
every State. New York has decided to 
let in foreign fraternal benefit societies 
which do business along the lines long 
established for some companies, and 
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THIS COMPANY ANNOUNCES 


That on December 31st, 1917, it had outstanding insurance amounting to 
Over Twelve Million Dollars 
which is an increase of over Two and Three Quarter Millions 
That its Assets Amount to 
Over One and Three Quarter Million Dollars 
That its Total Income for the year 1917 was 
Over Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
That During the year 1917 
The Old Line Life Insurance Company of America 
Paid its Policyholders 
Over Seventy-five Thousand Dollars 
That it has paid its Policyholders since its charter was secured 


Over TWO HUNDRED FORTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Increase in Insurance in Force—30% 
Increase in New Business 1917 over 1916—40% 


Leads furnished to 

whole-time men in 

Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Michigan 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Operating in Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan 


RUPERT F. FRY, President 
JNO. E. REILLY, Secretary 


F. J. THARINGER, Assistant Secretary 


This is not so with respect to 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE oS INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


Income for the year 1917: 


IPTeEMIUMS +". :5 pi Cee ee $100,279,122.00 
interest (and Rents aque 39,957,422.00 
Other Income . 2th ae & 5,881,618.00  $146,118,162 
Paid Policy-holders, 1917 (Exclusive of Disability Benefits): 
Death. Losses Ree sraceeacss. co ees $30,599,371.00 
Matured Endowments ........... 13,566,409.00 
pore Vialiies: ie tee ure ecco 18,527,170.00 
LVIGENGS - zr ciaicnercisteeem eae eee 22,807,762.00 
AnnuiSes $n. cas ceck set ee 1,387,241.00 $86,887,953 
Loaned Policy-holders during 1917.:........%% $23,722,213 
New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 (Exclusive of 
ever $16,000,000 increase by Policies revived 
and increased, and Additions by Dividends)..... $315,994,500 
Paid-for Inguranee in Force Dec. 31..4¢ 42-6) eee $2,673,334,336 
Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31............00. 1,301,969 
Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917....... woeceee OOS4 929808 
These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 
Eegal, Liabilities i,2:.6 «sah... ee ee $760,742,335 
Reserved for dividends payable in 
OL SM so ees , auccoie's Sines + 9 eine sibieletets $26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred 
dividend policies maturing  subse- 
quent to 1918... we eees Bb Tooioo oOpeo 107,041,778.00 ~ 
Reserved for Contingencies........... 40,584,204.36 $174,187,046 
(otal. . Ka). SEAS. ess. es oe eee : $934,929,381 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 
was the lowest in its history 


| Dec. 31, 1917, 4.59% 
Dec. 31, 1916, 4.54% 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets | 


January 14, 1918 DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


March 1, 1918 


March 1, 1918 


Questions Asked in 


New Group Blank 


PRELIMINARY 


INSPECTION 


Interesting Queries in Travelers Form 
Where Factory Owners Buy 
Coverage on Employes 


The Travelers Insurance Company’s 
latest preliminary inspection blank for 
insurance on the group form reads 
thus: 


ivame Of establishment... .083.s0sccccccecscess 

Business 

PPRIROPEI IAT DIATE oop clo cidinieise tac meres esisccccd sierwe 

Give number of employees in each occupation. 
‘Occupation: 


Ce ee ea ry 


Average age (a) male, (b) female. 

State approximately the number of each na- 
tionality represented among the employees 
when more than 10 per cent. of the whole. 

Describe the buildings of the plant. State 
provision made for protection against fire; the 
location from a sanitary and moral standpoint. 

Describe the condition of the toilet room and 
wash rooms; are they clean, well lighted and 
sanitary; are the wash rooms well provided 
with soap and clean towels. 

Give full information in regard to the drink- 
ing water. Is it filtered; how often is it 
analyzed; are the general provisions for pro- 
viding employees with drinking water of a 
sanitary character. 

Has there been any outbreak of any infec- 
tious or contagious disease in the plant within- 
the last five years. If so give particulars. 

What provision is made to care for any em- 
ployee meeting with an accident or taken tem- 
porarily ill. Is there a separate room for such 
cases; is there a competent person in charge; 
is it light and clean and sanitary. 

Is there any examination of employees be- 
fore they enter the employ of the company in 
order to determine their physical condition; is 
there any kind of an examination in regard 
to the health of the employees after they have 
once become employed. If so give particulars. 

What is the company doing beyond legal re- 
quirements for the safe-guarding of its em- 
ployees and in specific forms of welfare work? 

What is the product manufactured? Describe 
briefly the industrial operations involved. 

About what is the average salary paid per 
year. 

What proportion of the employees have a 
yearly vacation with continuance of salary 
during the vacation. 

If there is any special hazard or any un- 
favorable feature connected with the work or 
any unusual condition bearing upon the health 
and longevity of the employees give full in- 
formation. 

If any employees are classed as common lab- 
orers give a definite idea of just what sort of 
work the different ones do. 

Give the schedule for the working hours of 
the employees. 

What is the number (approximately) of em- 
pleyecs under 18 years of age? Over 60 years 
of age? 

Have there been any strikes during the last 
five years. If so give cause and particulars 
in each case. 

dd any further information that will be of 
help in enabling one to judge of the general 
character of the employees as life risks. 

Does the company employ a physician or a 
trained nurse who is in attendance during 
working hours and who may be consulted by 
ty pom ey ee 

‘ou class the employees as life risks as 
fave class, good, fair, poor or very poor as 
compared with employees of other plants en- 
gaged in this or similar business: (a) As re- 
gards their occupation. (b) As regards their 
morals. (c) As regards their general physical 
condition. 

State the general character of the home con- 
ditions of the majority of the employees. 

State the name of the insurance organiza- 
tion carrying this company’s Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance. 

Does the company desire rates for group life 
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Vermont Joins the 
National Association 


ALL STATES NOW ENLISTED 


New York Association 
Members—Tremendous 
in Enrollment 


After 1,500 
Increase 


Never in the history of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents 
have new members been coming in go 


rapidly and in such numbers as at the 
present time. President Priddy has 
been receiving as many as 150 applica- 
tions for membership a day. 

A great coup last week was the 
joining of the Vermont association in 
a body. Heretofore this association 
has held aloof from the national or- 
ganization, the only State association 
to do this. President Priddy went to 
Montpelier to address the association, 
determined to gather it into the Na- 
tional, and he was not only successful 
but obtained more than twenty mem- 
bers at the dinner. 


The National Association is making 
plans to participate actively in the 
next big Liberty Loan drive. 


ROYAL ARCANUM SOLVENT 


The Royal Arcanum ‘Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, which has been a subject 
cf litigation during the past few years, 
is declared 99 per cent. solvent by the 
insurance commissioners of Massachu- 
sctts, New York and Connecticut, in 
a report issued in Boston by Frank H. 
Hardison, commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. The report is also signed by 
Burton Mansfield, insurance commis: 
sioner of Connecticut, and Jesse {S. 
Phillips, superintendent of New York, 
The report says there is no _ justifi- 
eation for proceedings for dissolution 
of the society, or justifiable grounds 
for an application for the appointment 
of a receiver. The commissioners find 
no grounds for charges against the so- 
ciety of mismanagement and dissipa- 
tion of the reserves. 


COST OF NEW BUSINESS 


The annual report of the Australian 
Provincial Assurance Assn. shows new 
ordinary business in 1917 of $6,300,000. 
The cost of procuring the business was 
88 per cent. of the first year’s pre- 
miums. J. P. Doyle has been appoint- 
ed actuary. 


UNDERWRITER 
O. S. Rogers Heads 


New York Association 


STANDS WELL IN THIS CITY 


Associate Manager of Phoenix Mutual 
and Writer of Large Policies— 
Other Officers 


Orra 8S. Rogers, of Rogers & An- 
drews, managers of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, ‘New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 


ciation of New York at the annual 
meeting on Tuesday of this week. The 
association has chosen as its head a 
high grade man of a type that adds 
distinction to the life insurance fra- 
ternity. 

Mr. Rogers was born in New York 
and graduated from Albert University 
up-State. His first life insurance ex- 


ORRA S. ROGERS 
perience was with the late’ M. V. B. 
Bull, manager of -the Phoenix Mutual 
Life in Albany. Before that Mr. Rogers 


bad four years’ experience as teacher 
and as principal of a school. 


In 1899 Mr. Rogers went with the 
Mutual Benefit and in January, 1911, 
returned to the Phoenix Mutual be- 
ing made manager in New York City. 

Mr. Rogers is a large personal pro- 
ducer, ‘specializing in income insurance. 
It was only a few weeks ago that he 
and George Pick, of Chicago, wrote 
a million dollar case. He has _ writ- 
ten ‘several policies for more than 
$500,000 each. ‘Mr. Rogers for some 
years was secretary and treasurer of 
the local association. 

‘Other officers elected were Sheppard 


insurance? ‘Group accident? Group health? 

State the form of life insurance coverage de- 
sired, whether a level amount of insurance to 
all; one or two years’ wage or salary; or an 
initial amount increasing by a certain incre- 
ment for each year of service. 

Are employees now receiving benefits in case 
of accidental injury occurring away from oc- 
cupation or sickness either through a benefit 
association or directly from the employer? If 
so, kindly give outline of benefits and all other 
information obtainable. 

Does the employer intend to pay the entire 
premium? 

Is it desired to pay premiums yearly, semi- 
annually, quarterly or monthly? 
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* STRENGTH OF [i 
, GIBRALTAR ; ay 


Prudential Group Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, 
clause, special certificates for employees, privilege of naming bene- 
ficiary, good commissions, and the Company’s great experience in deal- 


De Forrest Weld, for twenty years 
a successful agent for the Home Life 
of New York, died February 19 at his 
home in Pittsburgh. He was ninety 
years old. During the Civil War and 
for fifteen years afterward, he was 
the leading drygoods merchant in West- 
ern New York and was widely known 
in commercial circles. He was one 
of the organizers of the First National 
Bank of Jamestown, N. Y., nearly sixty 
years ago. 
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Homans, Equitable, first vice-president; 
R. W. Goslin, Prudential, second vice- 
president; B. F. Reinmund, Aetna, 
third vice-president; Sigourney Mellor, 
Provident L. & T., secretary-treasurer 


(a re-election). The executive com- 
mittee is S. S. Voshell, Metropolitan; 
Le Roy Bowers, Mutual; R. L. Jones, 


State Mutual; George A. Kederich, New 
York Life; E. J. Sisley, Travelers; 
George A. Smith, New England Mutual. 

The association is to take an active 
part in the Liberty mt Drive, later 
part of March, with W. F. Atkinson as 
chairman of the douninitic, 


$5,000 WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


Metropclitan Makes an Important Divi- 
dend Announcement—Albany At- 
tack on Company Recalled 


The Metropolitan 
Company has declared a 
its whole life policies issued in 1916 
equal to the difference in premiums 
charged during the years 1916, 1917 
and 1918, after the legislature passed 
the amendment to Section 97 conse- 
quent upon the mutualization of the 
Metropolitan Life, and the premiums 
charged on that plan of insurance by 
the Company while it was a non-par- 
ticipating stock company. 

This is the famous policy which was 
attacked by the Association of Life Un- 
derwriters of New York. 

At the office of the Company it was 
said this week: “The ability to pay 
this dividend justifies the position tak- 
€n by the (Company before the legis- 
lature during the attacks made upon 
it by the other companies through the 
life Underwriters’ Association.” 


Life Insurance 


dividend on 


THAT VIRGINIA LAW 


New Code Has Many Important 
Changes Affecting All Insur- 
ance Branches 
What is happening to the laws of 


Virginia as 
ianies and 
heen quite 


they affect insurance com- 
corporations generally has 
successfully kept in the 
background. The new code embraces 
2177 pages. It includes all laws now 
in the statute and a number of im- 
portant changes which are carefully 
tucked away in obscure paragraphs. 

The legislature adjourns about March 
15 and it has been found to be par- 
ticularly difficult to get copies of the 
hew code in order to discover the new 
portions of the law and study them. 
There is no distinguishing mark to 
indicate what is new and what isn’t. 
Highly important changes have been 
made affecting all branches of insur- 
ance. A New York attorney, who of 
all persons interested in insurance mat- 
ters, should have found it easy to ob- 
tain a copy of the new code, could 
only borrow a copy for a limited time. 
Now that he has it he is still quite 
helpless, as he has to read the entire 
2177 pages and compare with the old 
law, a difficult task indeed. 


ing with millions of workers in forty years. 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


termination refunds, 


incontestability 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office : NEWARK, N. J. 
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How A Dollar Has 
Shrunk Since 1914 


PROFESSORS TELL THE STORY 


Food Price Has Risen 57 Per Cent.— 
Wholesale Prices Increase 2 
Per Cent. a Month 


Under the caption “The Shrinking Dol- 
lar’ the Treasury Department has 1s- 
sued a most interesting report, prepared 
by a committee of the American Econo- 
mic Association, appointed to study the 
question. It is signed by six of the 
ablest economists and college professors 
in the country and reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

We are undergoing a national re- 
adjustment to war conditions—a great 
shift from a peace to a war footing, the 
growing pains of which are acute just 
now, though they have been experi- 
enced, less acutely, for the last three 
years. 

This war, the greatest of all, is great- 
est especially in its cost. It is esti- 
mated that the money cost alone, for 
all nations, is upward of $100,000,000,- 
000. Each week it costs as much as 
did the entire Boer War; each month 
as much as the entire Russo-Japanese 
‘War; each two months as much as the 
entire Civil War, which heretofore had 
held the record. 


“Business as Usual” a Delusion 

Never before in history has an under- 
standing of the simple principles of 
economics been so sorely needed. Al- 
though much is being done to supply 
this need, we find the public confused 
and vacillating between two economic 
philosophies—the simple, direct, old- 
fashioned, correct philosophy of saving 
and working and the fallacious philos- 
ophy, perhaps best epitomized as “busi- 
ness as usual.” 

So far as we let our “business as 
usual” impulses prevent the needed 
saving and economic shifting we shall 
pay a terrific penalty in higher cost of 
living, as well as in national inefficiency 
and maladjustment. 

The living cost and the level of com- 
medity prices in general are now, aS we 
are all aware, extremely high. The 
average wholesale prices in the United 
States last month were 81 per cent. 
above those of July, 1914; that is, the 
purchasing power of money over goods 
in the wholesale markets has been al- 
most cut in half. 

The rise in retail prices of foods in 
the same period has been 57 per cent. 
This means a reduction to less than 
two-thirds in the purchasing power of 
money over foods in the retail markets. 
Abroad the rise of prices has been even 
greater. 

Between 1896 and 1914 wholesale 
prices in the United States were rising 
at the average rate of only one-fifth of 
1 per cent. per month; but even that 
small rate, long continued, was enough 
to make the “H. C. L,” a very painful 
fact. 

Rate of Rise Phenomenal 

Since the war wholesale prices in the 
United States have been rising at the 
rate of nearly 2 per cent. per month, 
ov nearly ten times as fast as before 
the war. In some countries in Europe 
the rise in prices has been two or three 
times as rapid as in the United States. 

While the war lasts the commodity 
price level will inevitably mount by 
leaps and bounds, unless we adopt rig- 
orous preventive measures. In par- 
ticular, we must avoid, so far as pos- 
sible, lending by borrowing. Loans to 
the Government made not from savings 
put from borrowings will tend to in- 
crease bank credit. Further extension 
of bank credit will chiefly bring about 
a rise in commodity prices. 

It is therefore desirable that further 
loans to the Government should be 
made out of current savings. 

There are two ways for us to lend 
money to our country. The right way 
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is the frank and honest way of saving, 
by spending less or earning more. The 
other and wrong way is the, at first 
cheap and easy, although ultimately 
costly and painful, way of lending the 
Government what we borrow from the 
bank. Even that species of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul is, of course, better 
than paying Paul nothing; for Paul, 
i. e., the United States Treasury, must 
have the cash. But it can be justified 
only when unavoidable or when used 
as a temporary expedient, and the debts 
so contracted are soon repaid out of 
savings. 


T. B. LOVE TO TALK 


American Life Convention, Medical 
Section, to Hear Assistant 
Secretary of Treasury 


The eighth annual convention of the 
medical section of the American Life 
Convention will be held in Richmond, 
Va., on March 27, 28 and 29. Thomas 
B. Love, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, paying particular attention to 
the War Risk Bureau, will deliver an 
address on March 28. 

Dr. J. P. Turner, medical director of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, will be 
chairman of the meeting. Subjects to 
be discussed are: ‘What the Medical 
Director Should Know About Tuberc- 
ulosis,’ “How Shall We Rate Under- 
weight Applicants, With Family History 
of Tuberculosis, Especially Women 
Applicants During the (Child-bearing 
Period?” “Urinary Findings,’ “Sub- 
Standard Risks,’ “Arterio Sclerosis” 
and “Goitre.” 

Among those who will make ad- 
dresses are: H, L. Seay, president 
American Life Convention; Dr. G. E. 
Decker, Register Life; Dr. Henry Jacob- 
scn, Central States Life; Dr. W. A. 
Boyce, Southland Life; Dr. Andrew 
Crotti, Columbus, 0O.; Dr. Frank - P. 
Righter, Home Life Insurance Company 
oi America; Dr. P. Maxwell Forshay, 
Mutual Life; Edward M. Veatch, South- 
ern States Life, and Dr. M. T. McCarty, 
Peoples Life. 


NO GENERAL AGENTS 
One of the insurance papers recently 
printed a story to the effect that a 
Newark man had organized an insur- 
ance agency and that he would repre- 
sent the Metropolitan Life. The Com- 
pany says in its “Intelligencer”: 
“The Metropolitan does not employ 
general agents nor accept business 
from them or from brokers.” 


(it) 
\| STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO 
0 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
pee EN IRELAND, 
uperintendent of Agencies 
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ELECT TRIPP PRESIDENT 


Meeting of Capital District Life Under- 
writers’ Association—W. A. 
Baker Secretary 


Charles R. Tripp, manager of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, in Albany, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the Capi- 
tal District Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. E. L. Post, Prudential, is first 
vice-president; W. J. (Reed, Mutual Life, 
second vice-president; W. A. Baker, 
Massachusetts Mutual, secretary; EH. L. 
Marsters, Connecticut General. treas- 
urer. The executive committee consists 
of S. ©. Coffin, Provident Life and 
Trust; H. H. Bennet, Mutual Life, and 
BE. B. Cantine, Home Life. 

At the recent annual meeting ad- 
dresses were delivered by Lawrence 
Priddy, W. C. Johnson, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and Dr. HK. H. Hin- 
man. About one hundred were present 
rorm Albany, Troy, Schenectady and 
Glens Falls. Mr. Priddy secured twen- 
ty-three new applications. 


GOES TO MT. McGREGOR 


Deputy Jacob Schwartz, Metropolitan 
Life, Rochester, With Company 
Twenty Years 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 22—A farewell 
luncheon in honor of Jacob Schwartz, 
deputy superintendent, Metropolitan 
Life, tendered by fifty of his associates 
was held Saturday in Hotel Rochester. 
Mr. Schwartz had been connected with 
this company for more than twenty 
years, twelve of which had been spent 
in Rochester. He has been advised to 
take a complete rest for an indefinite 
period and will go to the sanitarium at 

Mount McGregor. 

Brief addresses at the luncheon were 
made by Superintendent Wood and Dep- 
uty Superintendents McDonnell, Roth 
and Dorn, all of whom expressed ap- 
preciation of what Mr. Schwartz had 
done for them personally as well as in 
a business way. (Special guests were 
Miss (Celia Staub, the company’s visit- 
ing nurse; Frank L. Palmer, chief clerk, 
and General Deputy Sisca. Agent Ar- 
thur Becker acted as toastmaster. On 
the committee of arrangements were 
Meas. Becker, Schutte, Redmond and 

Neil. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract - 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


Liabilities, $5,602,162.72. 


$16,966,562.65. 


A western, mutual, annual dividend, old line company 


March 1, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders . in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Excerpts from the Financial Byes of December 31, 1917, 
of the 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Assets, $6,186,694.37, increase 17% over 1916. : 
; 1 Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 
Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. 
Insurance in force, $54,193,728.00, increase 28% over 1916. 

Paid to beneficiaries and policyholders to December 31, 1917, 


THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents 
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Women as Prospects, 


A British View 


BREADWINNERS’ 


PROTECTION 


Breakdown in Health Grave a Risk to 
Business Woman as to Man’s 
Dependants 


Turning to the wider question of 
whether life insurance is actually a 
necessity to women workers there is 
one fact patent—and potent, says a 
writer in a British paper. The primary 
function of life insurance is to enable 
ene to make provision for one’s de- 
pendants, and in practice this has 
meant up to the present that in the 
overwhelming preponderance of cases, 
a husband and father effects a policy 


to protect his wife and children. Speak- 
ing generally—for there are, of course, 
notable exceptions—women are not 
called upon to provide for dependants, 
{ft cannot‘ even be said that women, 
new that they are wage-earners, are 
ceasing to be dependent on men; in- 
deed, the very opposite is the case. 
The position is largely this, that the 
struggle for existence is intensified and 
where men in the-old days used al- 
most to monopolize business and pro- 
fessional work in their efforts to pro- 
tect women and children from want, 
they now have to fight to protect them 
from the foe—and women have per- 
-force to do the work. 
Thinks Women Will Always Be 
Dependants 

It might be urged that, having learn- 
ed to do this and having proved that 
they are able successfully to take a 
Place in the business world, women 
will be independent after the war, but 
tis brings us to the greater reason, 
Obvious, indeed, as it is, why women 
as a body will always be dependants 
and not have dependants, and why, 
ecnsequently, life insurance is not an 
absolute essential to them. ‘The rea- 
son is nature’s reason—marriage! The 
Matter is not even arguable, for un- 
less women have children, in tending 
wkom they must become dependent on 
the father, the world could not go on. 
Marriage, in the case of a man, is the 
incentive to life imsurance, but mar- 
Triage, or the prospect of marriage, 
Teakes the great army of women more 

y less indifferent to it. This is not 
to be taken as implying that marriage 
is a reason why they should not as- 
svre: it merely accentuates that it is 
the chief reason why they do not. (In- 
cidentally, the growing .popularity of 
joint assurances on the lives of hus- 
band and wife is not without its sig- 
meficance, but it illuminates a rather 
different phase of the matter.) 

We have confined these remarks to 
the chief function of life assurance of 
affording protection against death. 
Nowadays its secondary function o? 
making provision for old age is recog- 
nized as of only less importance, and 
it is not too much to say that it is 
usually of more importance to the wo- 
Men worker. Even so, however, it is 
not use blinking the fact that, at any 
rate until her vision of marriage begins 
to grow faint—as to which perhaps the 
least said soonest mended—there is no 
disposition on her part to jump at in- 
surance in any of its present shapes or 
forms. To those to whom this time 
does come a policy has many points. 
It provides in the automatic arrival 
of the renewal notice a spur to that 
tegular and systematic saving, which 
1s the keynote of insurance, and with- 
eut which human endeavor is only too 
apt to fall away from grace in such a 
Tiatter as saving. Then, when the pre- 
Iaiums are once entrusted to the safe 
custody of the insurance office, they 
are earmarked and secure for the pur- 
bese for which they are intended: be- 
yend the reach, at any rate, of an im- 
tulsive moment. The absolute safety 
cf a life policy, as compared with most 
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other investments, and the impossibil- 
ity of depreciation in its capital value, 
are further very real advantages, and 
perhaps more especially so to the wo- 
man worker. 


Less Appeal to Women Than to Men 

It must be admitted, however, that 
life insurance is not calculated to ap- 
peal to women as it does to men. Yet 
wcmen are taking a new place in the 
crder of things and the potentialities 
are great. It may be that we are on 
the eve of some revolutionary adapta- 
tion of assurance that will bring wo- 
men, as a Class, into the fold. A sug- 
gestion will illustrate this point. Al- 
though the risk of death is not one 
which they wish to assure against, the 
risk of becoming incapacitated from 
working is one which every woman who 
expects to be dependent on her own 
eftorts for her livelihood would be glad 
to cover, A permanent breakdown in 
health is as grave a risk to the woman 
who is her own breadwinner as the 
death of the head of a family is to 
his wife and children, and if it were 
possible to offer a policy on terms 
which were not prohibitive providing 
for the payment of an annuity on at- 
taining a certain age, or on previous 
total and permanent  incapacitation 
from accident or illness, her attitude 
to assurance would quickly alter. This 
suggestion may be impracticable— 
though in these days he is a bold man 
who talks about impracticability—but 
it ought not to be impossible to invest 
insurance with attractions which would 
make it appeal much more widely to 
women than it does now. 


INSURANCE AS SEEN BY A 
BANKER 


The public recognizes that the 
man who sells a life insurance 
policy at a fair and honest profit 
iS a useful business man. The 
value of life insurance. as -an 
addition to the banking credit 
of the insurer has long been 
recognized both privately and 
publicly by bankers. But the 
war has disclosed the very im- 
portant new possibilities for 
public service which lie in the 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 
In the Liberty Loan campaign 
life insurance men took orders 
for Liberty bonds from more 
than 475,000 people for no less 
than $125,000,000 of bonds and 
this work was done after the 
regular bond selling agencies 
had thoroughly covered the field. 
The particular value of the 
service lay in the fact that so 
many as 475,000 citizens were 
induced to take a financial in- 
terest in helping their Govern- 
ment. In the War Savings 
Stamp campaign one single com- 
pany has now undertaken to sell 
through its 13,000 agents $65.- 
000,000 of stamps and | should 
not care to estimate how many 
the agencies represented in this 
Association will sell. This is 
the finest kind of public service. 
It adds dignity to the business 
of life insurance. The best that 
| can hope for to-day is that | 

. may say something that will 
lead any or all of the men who 
can do such work to enlist un- 
der Red Cross Finance Commit- 
tees when the second Red Cross 
War Fund is called for. 


AVIATORS AVERAGE $10,000 


Secretary McAdoo has - announced 
that every officer and cadet at the 
Ground ‘School at Princeton, N. J., has 
taken out the maximum amount of in- 
surance permitted under the War Risk 
Insurance Act, or insurance of $10,000 
apiece. The total amount of insurance 
subscribed for by the officers and 
cadets at the Ground School is $1,- 
$64,000. 
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THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH . ; 


are higher this year than ever before. Our 
attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HELTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


@ AMARILLO 


DENISUN, 
DALLAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Penn Mutual Life’s 
Modes of Settlement 


WHEN THE POLICY MATURES 


Company not Named Trustee in Hold- 
ing Proceeds for Interest—lIt 
Pays Instalments 


In a paper on the Penn Mutual’s 
contract, read by Oliver W. Perrin, as- 
sistant actuary of that company, Mr. 
Perrin made a few remarks regarding 
modes of settlement under the interest 
privilege and instalment sections of 
the contract, illustrating how the com- 
pany handles these provisions. He 
said, in part: 

“We follow what may be called the 
‘contract method.’ ‘When the insured 
desires to provide that at maturity the 
proceeds shall be held at interest or 
paid out in instalments by the com- 
pany, it is not our practice to name 
the company as trustee, but to enlarge 
the regular form of beneficiary provi- 
sion, keeping the same language ‘but 
adding such additional provisions as may 
be necessary to cover the new contin- 
gencies. The usual form of beneficiary 
provision may stipulate, for example, 
that the proceeds will be paid to Han- 
nah Penn, wife, if she survive the in- 
sured, otherwise to insured’s executors, 
but if the proceeds are to be held at 
interest for the benefit of Hannah Penn 
then the new condition of paying in- 
terest on the proceeds and of the death 
of the beneficiary while receiving such 
interest payments is introduced, and a 
new provision is added to the regular 
form to cover this new condition. There 
is no necessity for naming the com- 
pany trustee; the proceeds are simply 
held by the company as a matter of 
contract. Moreover, to make the com- 
pany trustee would raise serious ques- 
tions as to whether the fact of trustee- 
ship would open the way to segrega- 
tion or separation of this class of as- 
sets from other assets of the company 
and therefore create unforeseen re 
sponsibilities. It is only desired to 
point out that by using the contract 
method we are able to offer the insured 
as great a variety of settlements as 
the trust method, without incurring 
trusteeship responsibilities, and what is 
equally to the point, we avoid the dan- 
ger of segregation and back up our ben” 
eficiary provisions with our entire as- 
sets. 

Trend of Court Decisions 

“In this connection it may be stated 
that the trend of court decisions seems 
to be in the direction of interpreting 
the language of a life insurance poli- 
cy according to the principles of law 
that are applicable to contracts and not 
ts wills or trusts. ‘The company’s 
point of view in using the contract 
method is therefore consistent with the 
point of view of the courts. In the 
case of wills, in the drawing of which 
the intent of the testator is sought to 
be expressed, greater liberality is al- 
lowed by the courts in order to prevent 
the testator’s purpose from being de- 
feated, but in the case of policy con- 
tracts containing (special beneficiary 
provisions whih are entered into as a 
rule after much consideration of their 
terms by the parties interested, and 
where the language used is presumed 
to have been chosen because it aptly 
and correctly describes the rights and 
liabilities of the parties, greater strict- 
ness is required. 

“Beneficiary provisions that are ex- 
ceptionally complicated are also excep- 
tionally difficult to express in language 
that is free from omissions or ambigu- 
ities, and where these provisions are 
strictly construed, as they would be 
under the contract method, it is espe- 
cially advisable that they be simplified 
as much as possible. In this way dif- 
ficulties of interpretation would be 
avoided which, as you know, lead to 
disputes between the beneficiaries, de- 
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HELPS SALVATION ARMY 


Aetna Life Puts Publicity into Great 
Drive for Charity in Hart- 


ford 


A most active advertising drive was 
waged in Hartford, on behalf of the 
Salvation Army Million Dollar War 
Fund, from Lincoln’s to Washington’s 
birthday. Through the energetic en- 
deavors of Senator Bulkeley and the 
generosity of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, of which Mr. Bulkeley is 
president, a half-page in every news- 
paper was devoted daily to the cam 
paign and the “smokeless day”—a new 
idea for raising funds. 

Posters, placards, half-page newspa- 
per spreads and a big theater rally 
ali counted in the publicity campaign. 
The patriotic rally was an immense af- 
fair attended by all the State officials 
and many other distinguished visitors. 
A half page a night for about four 
preceding nights devoted to this rally 
was the result of turning thousands 
away from the theater. 

One of the most effective advertising 
stunts in connection with this drive 
was the distribution of “bull’s eyes.” 
The “bull’s eyes” were given to various 
mierchants, brokers and bankers in 
electrotype form together with a courte- 
cus letter from ex-Governor Bulkeley 
asking a donation of their daily space 
for this purpose. The result was an 
appearance of fifteen to twenty “bull's 
eyes” a day in the various newspapers. 
The financial pages had about ten of 
them displayed each day which proved 
very attractive and no doubt aided in 
the ultimate result of the drive. The 
idea of using the “bull’s eyes” cuts in 
this way emanates from Mr. Charles 
H. Remington, the assistant treasurer 
of the affiliated Aetna Companies. 

(Printed matter was also distributed 
from house to house through the in- 
strumentality of the Boy Scouts and 
the mail carriers. 

Some of the slogans used in the 
campaign fitted nicely in the smaller 
displays. Here are a few of them: 

If you can’t give a helping hand 
give a helping dollar. 

Give as much as you can as soon 
as you can. 

Don’t be satisfied to 
bit’—do your best. 

Help the soldiers—they are help- 
ing you. 

The daily returns were illustrated 
by a huge bill board erected near the 
“Liberty Cottage’ where contributions 
were received. The bill board was 
marked off into dollars and a metal 
Salvation Army Lass, with an arm ex- 
tended, pointed the progress by a grad- 
ual forward march each day. 


“do your 


METROPOLITAN LEADERS 


David Cahn, Detroit, Heads Ordinary 
Writers—L. S. Bruenn, New 
York, Leads Districts 


David Cahn, of Detroit, wrote more 
than $205,000 ordinary business for the 
Metropolitan last year. He led the 
Company. The next four were Gabriel 
Dunkleman, ‘Chicago; Levy Goldberg, 
San Francisco; S. B. Fuller, Hamilton, 


Can., and Frank Nemeth, St. Clair, 
Mich. 
The Knickerbocker district, New 


York, Louis S, Bruenn, superintendent, 
led the districts; Superintendent Mona- 
han, of Chicago, being second. 

D. G. C. Sinclair, Murray Hill District, 
New York, led in personal paid-for 
ordinary among the superintendents. 


lay the settlement of claims and in- 
velve the company in actions in court. 
Cur agents can perform a genuine serv- 
ice to the insured as well as to the 
company by persuading the insured not 
to request unreasonably complicated 
provisions nor to attempt to reach too 
far into the future by taking into ac- 
ccunt remote and improbable contin- 
gencies.” ; 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 
the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be pajd. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPEOIFIED $15,000 
or THRIEFE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. ; 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabiljty Endorsement PURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity wjll be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability, Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

‘Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgja, ‘Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 


accident, 


To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


Sy, lita 
PRENDER AT 5 
ONT- 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President :: Beaumont, Texas 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital. .......$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force........... (over).... $42,400,000 
Resources ............ he ..(over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for...... BRS Sri ice 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company | 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President | 
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The LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 
Bears an UNUSUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The SERVICE he sells often continues for many years 
Provident service sells so readily today, because of 
the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 
have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1865 


Policy Should Be 
Paid to Estate 


INHERITANCE TAX 


HURRELL ON 


A Golden Opportunity for Insurance 
Agents—New Field for Life 
Insurance 


The most interesting articles befng 
published by the life insurance com- 
pany organs nowadays are those re- 
lating to the inheritance tax. As a 
yule the authors are from the legal 
departments of the companies. In the 
Prudential “Record” Alfred Hurrell, the 
newly elected general solicitor of the 
company gives his views as to how the 


estate tax helps the agents. He says: 

The man in the field hadn’t awak- 
ened fully to the flock of prospects the 
Federal Government had sent flying in 
Fis direction recently. He meant that 
you weren’t writing enough new ingur- 
ance on the citizens who must pay 
Uncle Sam for the privilege of dying 
—and he was sure a lot were going to 
Gie who hadn’t died before. And he 
said that where they did die the Gov- 
ernment was going to take so much 
ready money from their estates before 
their wives or children or favorite 
charities got a look in that if you would 
cnly bring the situation forcibly to 
their attention, you would swamp the 
home office with applications. 

Not an Income Tax 

By way of introduction and inform- 
ally, let me say that an inheritance 
tax—or an estate tax, as it is some- 
times called—is one which the Gov- 
ermment exacts or takes or levies on 
the estate of one who at his death was 
a citizen or resident, and which is a 
first lien on the assets of the estate 
and which must be paid in cash at 
cerce. It isn’t an income tax. That tax 
is paid by a man in his lifetime on 
what he received or earned the previ- 
cus year. And he pays the income 
tax every year. The inheritance tax 
is paid just once, but it is figured on 
the whole of the decedent’s property. 
fo the richer a man is, the more prop- 
erty he has, the larger the tax his 
executor or administrator will have to 


pay as soon as the man is dead and 
before the legacies are paid or the 
family receive anything from the estate. 

“And because we have two Govern- 
ments to protect us and ours—the Fed- 
eral and the State—it often happens 
that there are two inheritance taxes 
to come out of the estate before any 
of it can be distributed to the heirs 
or next of kin. It depends what ‘State 
the deceased citizen lived in as toa 
whether his estate pays one or two in- 
heritance taxes. If you don’t know 
whether the State you live in has an 
inheritance tax law, write to us and 
we'll try to tell you. 

Will Far Exceed Ready Money 

“Now, this tax will far exceed in 
the majority of cases the ready money 
on hand unless ready money has been 
provided by the deceased in anticipa- 
tion of death, and securities will have 
to be sold to raise money to pay the 
tux. Show me property or securities 
that must be sold, and I will show you 
property and securities that will be 
sacrificed. 

“So herein is the golden opportunity. 
No man wants his investments slaugh- 
tered in a market that is away below 
normal; he might not be satisfied to 
have them gold if the market was steady 
aud promising; while if it was soaring 
lis judgment in picking winners would 
be so confirmed that he would proba- 
bly want his estate to retain such well- 
behaved securities. If his estate’ con- 
sisted of much real property and stocks 
rot readily marketable, your opportuni- 
ty is still more marked. And every 
taxable estate, therefore, will need 
ready money soon after the death of 
him who left it. 

Where Field Man Comes in 

“This is where Prudential field men 
come in. You know the rest, in the 
books you have read—as Longfellow 
onee remarked. (Life insurance is the 
answer. Enough to cover the tax. So 
eso to it! Sign them up! The sky is 
the limit, and remember there is no 
suggestion of tax dodging about this. 
It is legitimate business and every 
prudent man will be a sympathetic 
listener, as no person will wish the 
estate he has carefully husbanded in 
his lifetime man-handled as soon as he 
is gone in order to raise money to pay 
inheritance taxes. In writing this kind 
of insurance you help the Government 


A Year of Splendid Achievement 


It is not difficult to see why the MASS JTU ; 
in any other year in its history. 


larger amount of paid-for business than 


ACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 1917 wrote a 


Sixty-six 


years of Service efficiently and promptly rendered have won the confidence of its 


representatives and of the public. 
right spirit, policies 
Teputation ensure success for the Field. 


which are not excelled, 


Co-operation with a Home Office that has the 


and a company with a sterling 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


QUIZ 


OF 


PENN MUTUAL 


Answers Given by Company to Ques- 
tions Asked by the Field 
Force 


Some answers to questions asked by 
agents of the Penn Mutual Life in a 
recent quiz follow: 


In general, it is desirable for an ap- 
plicant to reserve the right to change 
the beneficiary, but when it is so re- 
served it should be explained to the 
applicant that by a recent decision in 
the case of ‘Cohen, trustee in bank. 
ruptcy, vs. Samuels, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has finally de- 
termined that the cash value of a life 
insurance policy, payable to a named 
beneficiary with right reserved by the 
insured to change the beneficiary, 


because you provide the ready money 
for the Government’s use and save the 
economic losses which result from sac- 
vifice sales, the taxes are paid more 
promptly and more cheerfully, and the 
Government, just as much as the Lord, 
loveth a cheerful giver. 


“And just one more word—to provide 
for this tax with absolute certainty 
the policy should be made payable to 
the estate of the insured. This will 
itself enlarge the estate and the tax, 
so the policy should be large enough 
to cover the tax on both, It may be 
made payable to an individual benefi- 
ciary, in which case it would not swell 
the estate or the tax. This is a good 
plan when the chief beneficiary of the 
estate is also the beneficiary named in 
the policy. Where the estate, how- 
ever, goes to several beneficiaries, the 
first plan should be followed. In any 
event, the Legal Department is at your 
service to advise you in reference to 
particular situations which you may 
get in hand. 

“The covering of the liability for in- 
heritance or estate taxes is a compara- 
tively new field for life insurance. If 
any one thought his business was go- 
ing to suffer this year because of the 
war, let him revise his thinking. The 
war tax laws have created new (prob- 
lems for our citizens which Prudential 
life insurance can solve. |So here is 
yeur opportunity for 1918.” 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


passes to the trustee in bankruptcy, 
subject of course to the right given 
the bankrupt to redeem the policy by 
paying the cash equity to the trustee 
within the time specified in the bank- 
ruptcy act. When the right is not re- 
served, it should be explained to the 
applicant that no loan, change or other 
disposition of the policy can be made 
without the consent of the beneficiary. 

Where the insured has not reserved 
the right of revocation, in order to 
ciange the beneficiary, borrow, or sur- 
render the policy for cash, the signa- 
tures of the beneficiary or beneficiaries, 
provided the latter are of legal age (in 
the latter event, if beneficiary is not of 
age, it will be necessary for the court 
to appoint a guardian and obtain his 
or her consent) as well as the in- 
sured’s signature is required, the neces- 
Sary papers to be prepared at the home 
ofice and to be executed strictly in 
accordance with instructions, which 
will accompany them, 


The company will not write a policy 
payable to the insured’s heirs, as it will 
not take upon itself the responsibility 
of determining who are the heirs of the 
iusured, but will permit the insured’s 
estate or executors, administrators or 
assigns to be named as beneficiaries. 


If insurance is payable to the wife 
named if living, otherwise to the named 
children (or to the survivors) share 
and share alike, it is important to 
state if the children are her children, 
kis children or their children. 


Insurable interest exists in all cases 
where the beneficiary is dependent for 
support on the party insured, or his 
creditors, or is in danger of pecuniary 
loss or injury as a result of his death. 
Partners in business have an insura- 
ble interest in each other’s lives, and 
a corporation has an insurable inter- 
est in the lives of its officers and em- 
ployes, if the death of the insured 
would mean a financial loss to them. 


GROUP APPOINTMENT 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety announces the appointment of 
John T, Wagner as special representa- 
tive of the group department in the 
metropolitan district of Chicago. Mr. 
Wagner was manager of the group de- 
partment of the Continental Casualty. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
00 Miaillions Increase 10 ANSurance ii POE 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Prospect—Why, Im ai- 


Deception ready carrying $5,000 life 
In the insurance. 
Dollar Agent—But, is that 
enough? 


Prospect—Enough! I should say it 
is. Why, when my dad died back in 
1895, when I was a little boy, and left 
us a $5,000 policy, I tell you it looked 
pretty big to our family. 

Agent—How much did he make a 
year when he was living? 

Prospect—Well, I suppose dad never 
made more than $1,200 in his life in 
any one year. But he educated us 
children and I guess that’s why I’m get- 
ting twice aS much now. 

Agent—Oh, you’re making over $5,- 
000 a ‘year, are you? 

Prospect—Who, me? How do you 
get that? I said I was getting twice 
as much—$2,500, to be exact. 
_Agent—Then youre not making as 
much as you father did! 

Prospect—Say, is this any relation 
to “How old is Ann?” 

Agent—Not at all. I see by financial 
statisties that a dollar to-day will buy 
just about what 38 cents used to buy 
in 1895. In other words, you handle 
twice as much green paper as your 
father did, but you don’t get as much 
—not aS much food, not as much cloth- 
ing, not as much coal. 

Prospect—By George, that’s so! 
Things are awful. I guess my old dad 
really was making more than I am. 
But say, that makes my policy all the 
better. He was making more than I 
did—a little more—but I’m carrying 
just as much insurance. 

Agent—No, you are carrying only 
just a little more than a third as much. 

Prospect—What? 

Agent—yYes, indeed. Your policy will 
buy for your family, in case you die, a 
little more than one-third what your 
father’s did for his family—just 38 per 
cent., to be exact. Or put it this way. 
You admit that ‘you cannot buy with 
your salary quite as much as your 
father could with his income, although 
your salary is more than twice that in- 
come. Yet your’father kept up life in- 
surance equal to five ‘years of his in- 
come. You are carrying a policy which 
represents only two years of yours— 
and yours buys less than his did. In 
other words, your father carried two 
and a half times as much insurance as 
you do. 


Prospect—Great Scott, that’s so!— 
“Ridelity Field Man.” 
* * * 
We all remember how 
On Being much pleasure we derived 
in in our school days from 
Debt coasting down hill at this 


particular season of the 
year, and how much of the joy was 
taken out of the pastime through hav- 
ing to climb up the hill just as many 
times as we coasted down. It would 
be a nice thing indeed if we could 
throughout life take the course of least 
resistance and avoid climbing the hill; 
but it was not intended that any of us 
should have things so easy. 

We can compare this experience of 
cur boyhood with our financial affairs 
throughout life—the pleasure of riding 
down and the trouble of climbing back. 
It is much easier to run in debt than it 
is to get out. How nice it would be if 
we could borrow money all the time 
with no obligation to return it; but this 
would not be at all in accordance with 
the law of compensation. 

Every dollar we get, if it is not 
earned and we are honest with our fel- 
lew man, we must expect sooner or 
later to repay; and getting out of debt 
scmetimes is a slow and discouraging 


1G] 


process. The thing to do is to avoid 
getting in debt, even if one has to deny 
himself some of the good things of life. 
How much better to do that than to 
mortgage our future income, because 
one does not know what the future will 
bring forth. 

In our opinion, the life insurance man 
who anticipates renewal commissions 
and spends money which is not yet due 
him is making a very serious mistake. 
Ii is a “hand to mouth” process like 
buying a term policy, He is building 
up nothing for the future; rather is he 
piacing a handicap on his future suc- 
cess. 

To the honest man an indebtedness 
of this kind is a depressing factor in 
his work, and reduces his efficiency. 
Then, too, the man who draws money 
on the strength of future commission 
is not as valuable a man as he who 
lives within his current income, for the 
reason that the chap who has sold out 
his equity in future commissions natur- 
ally does not have the same interest in 
his policyholders, his agency or his 
company as he who is building for the 
future and living within his means. 
The successful, independent life insur- 
ance man does not borrow; at least, 
if he is compelled to go in debt he gets 
out just as soon as he possibly can. 
—The “Organizer.” 


* * * 
When the State’s ap- 
The Willand praisers, looking for 
the Income the inheritance tax, 
Policy turn the official X-ray 


on the securities of a 
rich man, they frequently find that all 
along his career he had been putting 
away some striking samples of his 
costly mistaken judgments in invest- 
ments. 

‘Current money market reports show 
how greatly multiplied are the oppor- 
tunities to make mistakes in invest- 
ment judgments, even for an expert, 
and the man immersed in business- 
building finds it increasingly difficult 
to distinguish the solid worth among 
the bewildering claims-of old and new 
investment projects; to know the false 
from the true when they look so much 
alike. No man can know infallibly. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


War makes and breaks; so do clash- 


ing interests, and changing zones of 
trade; new and cheaper ways push 
out the old, crush competition and 


carry business death and wreckage far 
and wide, Business, estate and life 
are equally vulnerable. 

Prudential policies, the incompara- 
ble monthly income policy particularly, 
furnish the impregnable bulwarks to 
fend off the freaks of fortune. Here 
is no experiment, no gamble, no loop- 
hole for mistakes, no 
value. In buying the protection for 
each individual of his family out of 
bis current income, the father can make 
and execute his will with no fees to 
be paid, no waiting for cash at matur- 
ity, no inheritance tax, no litigation, 
and extravagance made impossible. 
Thus the family can wait calmly for 
the slow disposal of ‘business and 
estate. 

Disputed meanings, unfavorable mar- 
kets for real and personal property, 
litigation by creditors and partners in 
the absence of life insurance contests 
by relatives or disinherited children, 
can delay for many years the parti- 
ticon of an estate devised by will, gen- 


Seventy-five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


shrinkage in: 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 


. It is greater than any other company 


in America in the number of its 


policies) $22.2... eee 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
wis) 3 SMS 3d: Ole os $791,060,002 


It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in. force in 1917 
AE: Sere ots soc - $453,749,902 

It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, om! undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


erally at great expense and shrink 

The monthly income policy preseie 
ed with these arguments wins speedily 
with the father who recognizes his 
problems, the savings possible and 
the value of quick financial relief in 
steadying the confused and grief-strick- 
en household when death stops the 
machinery of life. 


The monthly income does greater 
g00d and gives greater protection to 
the . beneficiary than any other form 
of payment.—The Prudential “Record.” 


Upholds Phillips 


(Continued from page 2) 


to keep out companies offering innova- 
tions in the fraternal field. 

r conclude that a fraternal benefit 
society having a power to write “Whole 
Family Insurance” is not a fraternal 
benefit society as defined by the laws 
of New York State and a license can- 
not be issued to it or renewed. 

It therefore matters not that. the 
funds of the infantile insurance branch 
of any foreign society are segregated 
and are not to be diverted to the adult 
insurance claims. If a society is. not 
a fraternal benefit society as we classify 
them in this State, it cannot receive a 
license regardless of the safeguards un- 
der which it writes infantile insurance 
in other States. 


MERTON E. LEWIS, 
Attorney General. 


TO WAR ON PHILLIPS 
Fraternals in Convention at Chicago 
Make Plans for Struggle With. 
Superintendent 


The fraternals- met in Chicago last 
week and the most interesting subject 
discussed was the attitude of Superin- 
tendent Phillips in refusing to renew 
licenses in New York State of fraternals 
which write infantile insurance else- 
where. The fraternals in executive 
session decided to make the “Whole 
Family Protection” bill an issue, thus 
backing up one of the Western orders 
which has engineered a New York State 
fight on the ‘Superintendent. The at- 
mosphere of the convention seemed to 
be “Now, let’s get Phillips.” | 

Another important feature of the con 
vention was the paper on the necessity 
ot adequate rates read by D, P. Markey. 


A patriotic luncheon was given by 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation on February 27. 
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Clearing House 
For Prospects 


FIDELITY MUTUAL’S NEW PLAN 


Vast New Field Made Easily Available 


Through Co-Operation of 
Agents 


With every new policy that is sent 
to the agent for delivery, the head of- 
fice of the Fidelity Mutual from now 
on will enclose a form sheet upon which 


‘may be entered the names of relatives 


and friends of the insured who may be 
possible prospects. 


There will be spaces for the address, 
the occupation, and other data oppo- 
site each name. At the top of the 
sheet will be a notice which may be 
detached by the agent by tearing along 
a pérforated line beneath. Then the 
form, which is of a convenient s'ze, 
may be used by the agent without un- 
necessary display while talking with 
the new policyholder. 

The object is to systematize and 
make more complete the working of 
a field of prospects which is too often 
neglected by agents—that is the rela- 
tives and friends of the policyholder. 
With each policy to be delivered there 
will be sent sufficient data to begin 
conversation with the man visited. His 
near relatives will be listed there and 
their ages given. 

Some May Object 

From these as a starting point it is 
possible in many cases to learn the ad- 
dress and the business of each one of 
them, whether married or single, how 
many children, etc. Some policyhold- 
ers may not be willing to supply this 
information—that is a matter ‘for the 
tact and the judgment of the agent. 

It is needless to say that the names 
so gathered are as valuable a set of 
leads as can be obtained in life insur- 
ance. They are bona fide names upon 
which the agent has intimate data be- 
for the interview and one’s introduc- 
tion to them is the fact that a near 
relative has shown in a practical way 
his belief in the value of insurance and 
the particular kind of insurance which 
the company affords. 

To this list may be added more dis- 
tant relatives and friends not in the 
first list. The number of these de- 
pends upon two things—the personali- 
ty of the man to whom the new policy 
is delivered and the personality of the 
agent who delivers it. In nine cases 
out of ten the personality of the agent 
is the deciding factor. Few men prop- 
erly handled, will be unwilling to rec- 
ommend for their near relatives aid 
friends the protection which they have 
regarded as necessary for themselves 
‘and their own homes. 


Helping the Other Fellow 
Now, some of tie addresses will dis- 
close the fact that the relative or friend 
does not live in the agent’s territory. 


PURELY MUTUAL 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued. 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 


THE CHARTERED 1857 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 

Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
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In such a case, the agent is to take 
all the data just as carefully as though 
he lived in the next block and send 
the prospect’s name and all the facts 
acquired to the head office. That will 
be sent as a lead to the agent who 
covers the territory where the prospect 
resides. In this way a policyholder in 
Albany may give the address, the age, 
the home conditions and the business 
standing of a prospect whom the Mis- 
souri agent may write for a good sized 
Policy; and, vice versa, the agent ‘in 
Albany may get in his mail some morn- 
ing full data concerning a resident of 
his town concerning whom he never 
heard nor knew, but whose brother out 
in Missouri has taken on protection. 

Of course, it requires a spirit of cor- 
dial co-operation to make this latter 
feature of the plan a success. In fact, 
nothing less than this can make it so. 
But if it is followed in a broad spirit 
of give-and-receive, it opens up one of 
the biggest fields for good leads that 
can be imagined. It means that as the 
custom of turning in names for other 
territories grows, the head Office will 
become a great clearing houses for in- 
formation that will be reciprocally ad- 
vantageous to the entire field. 

It might be a good thing to remem- 
ber that the men who grasp a thing 
like this and make it real are the men 
who make big things go. So it is up 
to every field man to make use af this 
form sheet every time he delivers a 
new policy, so that he may have in 
neatly assembled order the data re- 
quired to interview new prospects in 
his own territory, and to be faithful in 
sending into the head office the names 
and addresses he may thus secure 
which will be valuable leads for field 
men in other territorics 


ORGANIZER-AT+LARGE 


Samuel L. Joseph’s New Position With 
New York Life—Began With 
Company in 1898 


Samuel L. Joseph, for years with the 
Park Row branch of the New York 
Life, and a prominent Club man with 
that company, has ‘been made organ- 
izer-at-large. Formerly a prominent 
jeweler on State Street, Chicago, he 
came with the New York Life in Feb- 
ruary, 1898. In the twenty years he 
has paid for over six millions of busi- 
ness, an annual average of more than 
$300,000 in each of the twenty years. 
Every year since 1899 has seen him a 
member of the $200,000 club with a 
large volume of paid insurance. In 
1908 he won its presidency with a paid 
total of $703,500. (He is one of the at- 
tractions at the conferences of the 
$100,000 and '$200,000 clubs as a witty 
speaker and an entertaining performer. 
For many years he has contributed to 
the upbuilding of the Park Row branch, 
New York City. In his new post as 
organizer-at-large he will continue to 
assist in construction and new organi- 
zation work there and elsewhere as 
delegated by the company. 


Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


SSrtqwat 
INSURANCE COMP 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


re 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST -STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


NSE GES Pidlgintninin'='s cic is\alcvelalbis isis picicis <yrinin ni0\8 « s)s\0\6:0)0(@ s:8/¢/0/s 07s/s\njolnisjsiieisin,s\a}e Be Wviealeisies ce se $ 16,560,439.04 
Ta DULECIOS im aeice cuciototcleminemie neiare sales so « 6,0 dale me plana ou siclgkic dels cieaseule. ds cielneoee 14,343,626.28 
Capital aridmnsrrp 18. eae teeiaa! neietie snes csiste vehejeialvins,sis:s,cielecle esis binietrscisecacleee c 2,216,812.76 
PASI FARCE CMe FOLCE. «clei le te cselel oa s «.0-0isig win dluleicloicle ¢.csiele v dad de venismembauaccdee 131,790,562.00 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization 19,612,616.08 
Tampa vinpesl CSO Cy DOlGEr sa Tear! Y.. sis:is oeicisielsieissetiesnlcvsiniciscSnnibiu.s oe vases 1,500,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illustration 
of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 


This DIRECT LEAD SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in 
Fidelity’s history. 
AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


a a Seana 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ 

“*T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

‘©The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 

its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


ea OUBUIDAIICTES ATOR . ....5.5 sececee sntinies «clea elise ss Smee «a0.5e pee $270,243,227.37 
ee ae VHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE _ |. 
To repay to its Policy. holders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 


they have paid to it in premiums. 


Values, Annuities and other pee more than 
It stands alone in that result 
Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. BUSI Zea trsisptavinalateles ais dass ae $318,299,060.36 


326,786,585.46 


Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period..........-.-. 8 487°528-10 


Excess of amount returned 22/20. .....---- ees see corner etee eee esee es eeeeee eee ees 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


b- 
making a permanent connection with an old well esta 
. Moglenive management and an unequalled dividend record, 


it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


If you are interest 
lished company with a 


Care of 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper ts owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary. The address of the officers ts 
the office of this news] per. Telephone 
2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


HENRY H. PUTNAM’S RHSIGNATION 

The retirement of Henry H. Putnam 
as secretary of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents after service ex- 
tending over a long period of years, 


and the removal of the headquarters of. 


that association from Boston to New 
York, came as a surprise to most fire 
‘insurance men who had regarded Mr. 
Putnam as a fixture for life. To those, 
however, who attended the last annual 
cenvention of the association in St. 
Louis, and saw a complete change in 
the executive direction of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Putnam’s resignation was re- 
garded as only a question of time. 

The unusual abilities, the mental 
capacity, the knowledge of fire insur- 
ance conditions, and the integrity of 
Mr. Putnam have for years been recog- 
nized. Always an ardent propagandist, 
his loyalty to the cause of the agents 
has never been disputed, while his re- 
lations with the newspapers have been 
marked invariably by courtesy, For 
some years, however, there has been 
growing a barrier between Mr. Putnam 
and both agents and companies. The 
estrangement of the underwriters is 
partly the natural consequence of the 
difference in viewpoint; he was at one 
end of a controversy, they were at the 
other. The so-called “unfair list,” or 
list of preferential companies, has 
caused some ill feeling. A few com- 
panies objected to the tone of editorials 
or news articles, calling them unjust or 
one-sided. 

There were companies, too, which 
thought they detected too much concen- 
tration of power in the organization, 
centered in Boston. And always when 
the association came in for criticism 
the head of the secretary was the 
closest at hand to punch because it was 
the shining target and his was the sig- 
nature affixed to the association’s cor- 
respondence. In short, the secretary- 
ship of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents is not a popular job. 

It is more difficult to diagnose the 
situation so far as the agents them- 
selves are concerned. Some have felt 
that the association had fallen into a 
rut; others that instead of cementing 
relations between companies and agents 


the producers and the underwriters 
were spreading away from each other. 
And all the time the shadow of State 
insurance has taken on a darker tinge 
and hovered nearer and nearer, warn- 
ing the insurance interests of all kinds 
to amalgamate and to fight the common 
enemy. 

There has been sume criticism of the 
“Bulletin,” the agents’ paper edited by 
Mr. Putnam, in that it frequently has 
not been interesting, pertinent and 
timely, a hard requirement for a man 
not exclusively an editor, while an- 
other faction,-the breezy, Western type, 
has objected to the office being in 
Boston. 

These are only a few elements in a 
situation which Mr. Putnam sensed 
and then gracefully retired. He is suc- 
ceeded by ‘Chauncey S. S. Miller, who 
cembines with editorial and secretarial 
abilities, characteristics of bonhomie 
which have already proven invaluable 
in organization work. 

The change in the personnel of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents—the coming to the saddle of 
the younger men who are diplomats, 
every one of them—does not mean that 
the association has made changes in 
its program so radical that the old plat- 
form planks are to be ripped apart and 
all the sentiment against multiple 
agencies and jumbo lines, created by 
the veterans of the association in the 
past quarter of a century, will go for 
naught, Far from it. The association 
at its mid-year conference last week 
reiterated its position against the prac- 
tices complained of by agents for so 
piany years. The change that accom- 
panies the new administration is a de- 
sire for harmony with the companies to 
the end that the so-called agency evils 
can be remedied amicably by confer- 
ence instead of by the threats of re- 
prisals that have not been productive 
of results. Other plans are to present 
the dollars-and-cents value of associa- 
tion membership; improvement of the 
“Bulletin,” and of great importance, 
the extension of the exchange or club 
idea described elsewhere. 

As for Mr. Putnam, it is hoped that 
he will continue in the insurance news- 
paper business where his long experi- 
ence in insurance, his literary ability 
and his wide acquaintance will quickly 
build up for him a desirable and in- 
filuential clientele. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERTY 

The Germania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, which has changed 
its name to the National Liberty Insur- 
ance Company of America, has never 
been a company of German affiliations. 
It was founded in 1859 entirely by 
Americans and some of the noted men 
who have served upon its board of 
directors at various times include the 
late Joseph H. Choate, C. Godfrey 
Gunther, once Mayor of New York City; 
Richard M. Hoe, Marcus L. Ward, 
former Governor of New Jersey; Ernest 
Hall, former Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and many more of equal prom- 
inence. The officers and directors are 
native Americans, and the funds of the 
company are invested entirely in 
American securities. George B. Ed- 


to 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


WADE FETZER 


Wade Fetzer, of W. A. Alexander & 
Co., Chicago, general agents for the 
Fidelity & i\Casualty, enjoys the envia- 
ble reputation of being the largest per- 
sonal producer of casualty business. 
Kipling says that there are three places 
in the world where, if you will only 
wait long enough, you can surely meet 
sooner or later anyone you wish— 
namely, the head of the Suez Canal, 
the Charing Cross Railway Station in 
Lendon and the Nyanza Docks. There 
is one place in the world—in any part 
of the world—where Wade Fetzer can 
be found (you can stake your last dol- 
lar on that proposition), namely, on 
the spot where any large piece of in- 
surance business is to be allotted. And 
you won’t have to wait long, either, In 
fact, if you are a competitor and are 
after the same quarry, you are likely 
yourself to reach the spot just after 
the papers have been signed and the 
mutual felicitations are proceeding. 

Just as the old Roman dramatist 
found interesting anything whatever 
that pertained to human kind, so Fet- 
zer covers with confident stride the 
entire field of casualty insurance and 
suretyship. More brilliant, however, 
perhaps than in most other lines have 
been his achievements in accident and 
health protection. A two-fold princi- 
ple of conduct has ever controlled his 
activity—service to the assured and 
lovalty to the company. 


wards is president, Gustav Kehr vice- 
president and L. F. Goule, secretary. 
Tbe Company took its original name. 
“Germania,” as a result of the large 
immigration to America, from 1848 until 
tbe outbreak of the Civil War, of Ger- 
mans, who took part in the revolution 
against autocratic rule in their own 
country, and came to the United States 
secure political freedom, among 
them being such men as Carl Schurz. 
It is announced hy officials of the 
Company that all policies issued prior 
tc the change of name, will continue in 
fcrce until their expiration. The Com- 
rany’s last financial statement gives 
its capital as $1,000,000, with a reserve 
for liabilities of $4,222.485.60, a net 
surplus to policyholders of $3,381,100.27, 
and total assets of $8,603,585.87. Since 
the outbreak of the war, the Company 
has been active in securing recruits for 
the United States Navy and Marine 
Corps, through the medium of posters 
distributed through its agencies, and it 
recently contributed $10,000 to the 
American Red Uross. 


Joseph Gilbert, secretary and or- 
ganization manager of the National 
Non-Partisan League, the State insur- 
ance propagandist, charged with hold- 
ing an unlawful assemblage, was found 
guilty by a jury in the District Court 
at Lakefield, Minn, last week and 
sentenced to three months in the coun- 
ty jail. A warrant has been issued for 
the arrest of A. C. ‘Townley, president 
ct the league, charging him with con. 


spiracy to discourage enlistments. 
Townley now is in Thief River Falls. 
* & & : 


Lee K. Frankel has been nominated 
a member of the New York (State 
Board of Charities, to take the place 
of Dr. Stephen ‘Smith, resigned. As 
founder and first president of the Am- 
erican Public Health Association (of 
which Dr. Frankel is now treasurer), 
he took an active part in the public 
health movement at a time when physi- 
cians generally little understood that 
movement. Dr. Frankel, since 1909, 
has been connected with the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, being 
new its third vice-president. From 
1899 to 1908 he was manager of the 
United Hebrew ,Charities in New York 
City; from 1910-12 he was president 
of the National Conference of Jewish 
Charities. ‘Though a layman, he, like 
Dr. (Smith has been particularly in- 
terested in public health, as well as in 
the welfare of industrial employes. He 
has been a member of the National 
Council of Survey Associates, Inc., for 
many years. Dr. Frankel’s nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate on 
Wednesday. 

* * * 


George H. Tryon, who has been 
elected vice-president of the National 
of Hartford, as announced last week, 
came to Hartford from Buffalo in 1900. 
He was chosen assistant secretary in 
1905 and secretary in 1912. 

* * * 


Charles Ambler, insurance commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, has announced 
his candidacy for State senator. 


WHY POTTS WAS SELECTED 


Made Honorary President of lEduca- 
tional League When He Headed — 
Insurance Department 


The announcement in Chicago of an 
insurance educational league, with Ru- 
fus M. Potts (former insurance super- 
intendent of Illinois, and a sharp critic 
of insurance companies) as honorary 
president, and Senator Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, president of the Federal Life, 
ag active president, has attracted much 
attention. The choice of Senator Ham- 
ilton is a good one, but that of Mr. 
Potts, a leading advocate of social in- 
surance, is rather dubious. In com- 
menting upon Mr. Potts’ appointment 
a prominent member of the League 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 


“The Educational League was con- 
ceived and promoted by H. S. Vail, of 
Chicago, now in Florida on a vacation 
He selected Mr. Potts as honorary 
president during the time and probably 
largely because he was insurance su- 
perintendent of the State of Illinois and 
because he was interested in and en- 
dorsed and supported the movement,” 


H. M. WILLET, JR., DIES 
H. M. Willet, Jr., son of the former 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, died in Atlanta 
this week following an operation which 
he underwent in order to be able to 
pass an examination to enter the army. 
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New York State 


Marine Business 


LOSSES GENERALLY FAVORABLE 


Line Reaches ‘Large Proportions on 
Books of Many Active 
Companies 


Marine insurance premiums and 
lesses in New York ‘State in 1917, as 
shown by company returns to the in- 
surance department, are as follows: 


Premiums Losses 

received incurred 
oo oa $3,474,822 $1,344,593 
Agricultural ...... -.. 368,240 188,542 
Alliance, ‘Pa. ....... see «28,243, 39,223 
American, IN. J. -.. 210,808 §2,027 
American Central ........ 44,781 27,756 
American Foreign Marine 1,327,984 862,547 
American Merch. Marine. 1, 579, 520 686,624 
Atlantic Mutual ........ 8,152,042 2,789,211 
RITE erly core S slels) 2:8 nisie nee aie 8,094 4,721 
oo eS es 2,396,837 1,054,302 
British & Foreign Marine 3, 293, 557 902,582 
MALCHONIAN cove cece ssc ce 44,540 7,618 
RATED cep sce ce eccecccces 356, 547 117,825 
DRRMRORERC oe cticaesccce ween es 1,974 
RerEIZensS, IMO. 2... cece eens “re. eae 
RRs Seite slaiciesieciacic cis 2,911 486 
Commercial Union, Eng.. 19,944 3,709 
Commercial Union ....... 136,258 12,708 
Commonwealth Ses 44,369 
Connecticut .. 179,968 
Concordia F 25 
FUER E osicis ns o:0.010:0 sips 1,762 
Federal Union ............ 6 3,273 
Fireman’s Fund 291, 2,755,962 
meremens, IN. Jn.sc.secsc0 ‘ 19,792 
PIED IGINTS OU leieicie cies sieis'v's.c.<:e oles 22,269 
German Alliance 8 239 
Germania ......... Teer 446,626 
Glens Falls ....... oe iy 29,066 
Globe & Rutgers.. Seis 42,451 
Great American 95,736 
PAMEREGT ES © cicldicccrein nee s aise 21,034 
Home, New York......... 1,324,316 977,711 
PURE TMNS Csicies soe-cis os ase\s:0.0:0 572,837 356,841 
@ndependence, Pa. .....02  ssse-s 505 
Ins. Co. State of Pa..... 156,618 158,174 
MTETSON io scc sre sence « 173,556 153,550 
Liberty Marine ... 338,238 24,025 
B&L. & G., L’poo aoe 425,153 335,497 
1 foe 0 120 Ca ee $143,894 25,142 
London & WLancashire.... 85,538 35,969 
Maritime Marine ........ 139,334 5,794 
csi 20 Cs RS eceree 439,623 214,367 
MIEKCAHtHE p= 50s. cise cesese 41,369 10,177 
Merchants, New York.... 212,654 76,174 
Michigan Commercial .... 123,400 49,582 
Milwaukee Mechanics ... 11,214 840 
National{Ben Franklin .. 23,804 9,377 
National, Denmark ...... 171,328 33,027 « 
National’ Warton, Pa....... 489,145 46,510 
AE calc cigeiss oive sie oes 84,996 48,693 
New Brunswick .......... 5,588 473 
New Hampshire .......... 56,118 5,281 
New Jersey .... sees. 186,625 141,480 
MARAT cass ccs eee 235,925 106,327 
Norske Lloyd .. -- 5,060,123 2,790,210 
North Atlantic 338,238 24,025 
BPM HINA oo. ccc. cece eee 149,166 71,340 
North British &.M....... 126,978 47,317 
Northwestern National .. 293,137 165,081 
Norwich Union ........... $152,891 27,376 
Ocean Marine . See PATE 869,390 
Old Colony ...... Bele) 327,402 182,572 
OSE: ee see. 88,925 27,393 
Peoples National ......... BUGAB —aeiecsins 
Phoenix ‘Assurance ...... 28,081 13,196 
Phoenix, Hartford ....... 771,386 315,060 
oe 1,623,209 1,138,567 
Queen See aisiaisis o)aissisieiceie 1,565,007 530,547 
Reliance. Marine ......... 697,716 869,797 
_ SEE oo BAQVTOO a aeseere 
Royal Exchange .. 1,948,234 716,200 
i Ske cise 2415971 65,573 
Wein, China .....c00.5... 124,755 45,731 
Union Hisp.-Am. ......... 83,114 12,610 
ited States ............ 671,618 365,534 
sof! See 1,614 905 
Scandinavian-American .. 1,061,910 327,410 
Scottish U. & N 594: 
Second Russian 197,853 
Skandinavia ........ wegen) 2295 164,528 
Springeld F. & M i 7 a Te 
Standard Marine ......... : 604,916 
OS eee oi Si ea eC 
ee tbawi ‘Ky & 'M....,.... . 1,001,780 
Stuyvesant Siitcra> eaiaths ewisia i 173,683 
Switzerland General - 182,560 
Thames & Mersey........ i 300,690 
Westchester ........... nse 112,753 
Western Assurance 642,016 
MEZE eo ecco tec es es, 1,084,804  —-svvoene 
LSS ee 927 


*Estimated. fOcean Marine. 


MADE RESIDENT MANAGER 


T. McGill Patterson has been made 
resident manager in Philadelphia of 
the North British, (Pennsylvania, Mer- 
cantile and (Commonwealth. John Bon- 
iface succeeds him in the field—special 
agent for the Pennsylvania Fire in 
Western Pennsylvania. 


. 
ue 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


; _£HE AUTOMOBILE— 4 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MAKE FLINDELL MANAGER OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


National Union Brokerage Department MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
—Company Offers Brokers Facil- 
ities for U. S. and Cuba 


CASH CAPITAL 

BE. F. Flindell has been appointed 
manager of the brokerage department $2,000,000.00 
in New York City of the National 


Union Fire Insurance \Co., of Pittsburgh. ASSETS 
The appointment is already effective 


and Mr. Flindell is now binding busi- $ te 6 6,5 3 8.8 ] 


ness for the ‘Company throughout the 


United States and Cuba. 
In addition to the National Union, Mr. : LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


Flindell represents for the. writing of $ 
business in like territory the Scottish 9 a 
Union & National, of England, and the § 

EEE te Ns Pe ae ay ; SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


The National Union has maintained 


a brokerage department in New York $ 
City for several years which was until 3 9 . 6 


recently in charge of William A. Page, 


now special agent of the Phoenix of 
London in the suburban field. LINES WRITTEN 

Mr. Flindell has had an underwriting FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 
experience covering Be ae pie TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 
He started in the Mancl ester, England, RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
one Satie ced Patca foul PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
years later when he entered the New HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
York office of the Commercial Union. CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
In addition to his representations for FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
general territory, Mr. Flindell main- REGISTERED MAIL 


tains agencies in Newark, Jersey City 
and Brooklyn. He is also manager of ; , 
the New York City automobile depart- Affiliated with 


Se oe AKTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
R, R. TOE LAER HERE AUTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


Robert R. toe Laer, of Amsterdam 
and Copenhagen, one of the leading 
re-insurance men of Europe, and also 
manager in Holland of the Hquitable 
Life, is in the city. He is president 
of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, Amsterdam. 


THE 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


COEYMAN RESIGNS 
Howard O. (Coeyman, former special 


agent of the First National Fire, who Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 
has been with Be Fe end en emet, tre | FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cee ap et) he eee EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
has announced no new connection as GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

yet. COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 

a IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
MESSENGER PROBLEM SOLVED HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Toltakerthe place’ wetomies boys that ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Ber iaiicdeor teaver Wostnc companies CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
have adopted the expedient of calling AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE INS. CO., ORGANIZED 1825 

in A. pe T. messengers to deliver pol- Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 
aD LONDON ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 

a aes ars As NORWICH UNION ASSURANCE CO. OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 
George W. Swartwout, of Catskill, GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

N. Y., has given up the grocery busi- COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


ress and the town clerkship and has MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
entered the insurance field. 


FRED. S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CoO. C. B. G. GAILLARD 
of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. NEW YORK opiemem eo 
of Paris, France 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 
of London, England 
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The Local Agents’ Big Conference In Chicago 


C, 8. 8S. Miller Succeeds H. H. Putnam as Secretary-Treasurer; Association Headquarters to Be in New 


York; a “Bulletin” Editor in Every State; Company-Agency Conferences Endorsed; Old 


Planks Regarding Annexes and Multiple Agencies Reiterated 


In reporting the annual convention 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents last summer in St. Louis, 
Vbe Eastern Underwriter said that 
there had been a complete change in 
the “management” of the Association; 
that the men who had been running 
the Association for almost a quarter 
of a century had given way to younger 
men, and that this change would re- 
fiect in some manner in the relations 
between companies and agents. With- 
in a short time the Association’s new 
officers and committees met in New 
York and arranged for the re-organiza~- 
tion of the secretary’s office and for 
the appointment of a conference com- 
uittee of five to meet with a similar 
committee from the companies in or- 
cer to thresh out common fire insur- 
ance problems in a sympathetic spirit 
of co-operation. It began to be recog- 
nized throughout fire insurance that a 
new era was dawning and that the 
eompanies and agents were drawing 
eioser together. This was refiectea in 
the meeting of several State associa- 
tions addressed by President HE. M. 
Allen. 


The Chicago Meeting Last Week 


As time for the mid-year meeting of 
the Association drew near, there was 
keen interest as to what would happen. 
Among other rumors there was one 
that Henry H. Putnam, for years sec- 
retary of the Association, would re- 
sign. The meetings were held in the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, last week, and 
they were of the greatest significance. 
Mr. Putnam resigned; he was succeed- 
ed by C. S. S. Miller, a well known 
Lewspaper man, who had been appoint- 
ed field secretary of the Association 
in December, and who, making an ini- 
tial drive for membership in New Jer- 
sey, drove that State from seventh to 
third place in total membership of 
State associations. 


Headquarters Moved to New York 


A few other radical changes made 
were thus outlined by F. J. Cox in his 
report as chairman of the executive 


committee, which report was adopted 
without a dissenting voice: 


1. The National office will be im- 
mediately moved to New York. Most 
ef us go to New York oftener from 
all over the country than to Boston. 
With “welcome” on the doormat, a 
cordial employe of the National Asso- 
Giation ic offer the ‘hespitality of the 
6ffice to visiting members, our prestige 
will be at once increased with our 
wn rank and file, most of whom have 
never entered the Boston office. Our 
New Ingland members are willing to 
Sacrifice this for the common good. 


Again, New York is becoming more 
@nd more the center of all the insur- 


arce interests of the country. The Na- 


tional Association will have greater 
weight and power, more chance of pro- 
ecting our agency interests if our Na- 
inal office is known and recognized 
i. this great home office city. Recent- 
ly, a minor employe of Mr. Putnam’s 
Office made a trip from Boston as far 
as Baltimore, Maryland, spending time 
also at Newark, New Jersey, New York 


and Hartford, the trip taking about a 
week, soliciting company advertising 
for “The Bulletin.” A great deal of 
this expense could have been saved 
had our office been in New York and 
the results accomplished more quickly. 
in time we may find it necessary to 
have another office in Chicago or in 
some other Middle West point as we 
increase in influence and membership, 
but we hardly need discuss this at the 
present time, as the moving of the of- 
fice from Boston to New York is con- 
siderable improvement geographcally 
over present conditions. 


Miller Succeeds Putnam 
2. Due to Mr. Putnam’s resignation 


. C. S. S. Miller ‘thas been elected sec- 


retary-treasurer to fill the vacancy, and 
will devote his entire time to National 
Association. work, under the direction 
and control of the president and execu- 
tive committee. 

3. An assistant to the secretary-treas- 
urer will be secured at once who will 
be able and competent to publish the 
“Bulletin” under (Mr. Miller’s direction 
and attend to the running of the New 
York office in Mr. Miller’s absence on 
the road doing organization work. In 
this way our trade paper, the “Bul- 
letin,” will give to the field work arti- 
cies sent in constantly by Mr. Miller 
as he travels through a State the prop- 
er co-operation and publicity to secure 
the best membership campaign results. 

The “Bulletin” should be published 
ence per week on a certain day each 
and every week, not irregularly and 
spasmodically. It should contain more 


interesting reading matter and become 
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a live trade journal of vital interest 
to members. With the proper stimulus 
applied to each of us by the National 
office from time to time, county and 
State organization officers, national 
committee members and officers should 
contribute real news of our agency 
business and doings which will compel 
ite constant reading. 
Company Advertising 

Until we can get along without com- 
pany advertising at all, enough addi- 
tional advertising can be secured by 
the co-operation of our members with 
the secretary-treasurer to pay a hand- 
some profit to the ‘{Bulletin,’ and this 
without sacrificing one iota of our edi- 
torial independence as a purely agents, 
for agents, by agents’ publication. 

As long as our editorials are based 
on facts and are truthful, no-company 
advertisers would dare to attempt to 
influence or interfere with a strong, 
fcarless editorial policy for the protec- 
tion of our interests as agents. 


Putnam Resolution 

The first news of Mr. Putnam’s re- 
tirement came to the meeting in Mr. 
Cox’s report. It was a complete sur- 
prise. 

Mr. Putnam was at the Hotel La 
Salle the day before the meeting, but 
left the next day for Boston, He will 
remain with the association until some 
routine matters are cleaned up. Yae 
conference passed the following resolu- 
ticn about the former secretary-treas- 
urer: 

Resolved, That this conference 
desires to express its appreciation 
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of the valuable services of ex-Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Henry H. Putnam 
during the many years that he has 
labored for this Association and all 
agents of the country, and wishes 
for him a full measure of success 
in his future plans. 


Mr. Putnam has not announced his 
future plans, but he will probably re- 
main in the insurance newspaper busi- 
ness, as he is a good writer and has a 
Sweeping command of fire insurance 
subjects. ; 


The Largest Conference 

The conference was the largest ever 
held by the Association, and a surpris- 
ing feature was the number of new 
faces and the absence of many of the 
old ones. ‘For instance, there were 
twenty members of the Wisconsin As- 
seciation present, while representatives 
from as distant points as Tulsa, Okla., 
and |Salt Lake City were there. CG. H. 
Woodworth, of Buffalo, did not attend. 
H. C. Roth, of Buffalo, former presi- 
dent, was invited the first day to sit 
with President Allen. In the various 
discussions no part was taken by Mr. 
Roth or George D. Markham. Clarence 
Pellett, of Chicago, made a short talk 
on the tax situation, From the Bast 
came the following delegation: 

New York: John L. Tiernon, E. C. 
Roth, Richard L. Wood, John A. Mur- 
phy, Ward H. McPherson, P. S. Hum- 
phrey, Buffalo. 

‘Connecticut: James iL. Case, Nor- 
wich; William L. Hatch, New Britain; 
George EH. Boyd, Waterbury; T. B. 
Warren, Bridgeport; Charles L. McNeil, 
Torrington; E. W. Beardsley, Hartford. 

New Hampshire: Louis C. Merrill, 


Concord. 
New Jersey: Fred L. Cox, Perth 
Amboy; T. C. Moffatt, Newark; Mere- 


dith Dickinson, Trenton. 

An interested spectator was T. HB. 
Gallagher of the Aetna. ‘No fire insur- 
ance special agents attended. A life 
insurance man who dropped in to look 
the agents over was L. Brackett Bis- 
bop, manager of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life in ‘Chicago. Mr. Gallagher 
made a talk endorsing the conference 
idea. 

Old Planks Stand 


The conference ran along on greased 
wheels. dt was wperfectly managed. 
Again and again President Allen dem- 
enstrated that he is a master at ac- 
complishment and of tact. He 
free rein to discussion ana everyone 
was offered the opportunity to speak. 
If there is any impression that be 
cause the Association is in new and 
younger hands it has surrendered any 
of the points of view for which it has 
been battling for years, it should im- 
mediately be dissipated. President Al- 
len ‘said that the new officers would 
always respect the traditions of the As- 
sociation, and extend a listening ear to 
the members of the old guard. Further- 
more, the conference wasted no time 
in passing the following resolution to 
place its position once more before the 
insurance community: 


The conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents 
sends greetings to its members in 
every State in the Union and 
pledges its wholehearted and un- 
divided support in furtherance of 
the principles and good practices 
to which as heretofore it has been 
committed, and again decries as 
unethical and vicious the practices 
known as multiple agency repre- 
sentation, underwriters’ annexes 
and jumbo lines; and promises to 
continue with unabated zeal our 
efforts in eradicating them from 
the business of insurance; and we 
urge upon our members increased 
aid and support of our officers in 
the campaign now being waged to 
increase our membership, until it 
embraces all those agents who are 
legitimate and honorable and sole- 
ly engaged in the local agency 
business. 


gave _ 
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Other Resolutions 
Two other resolutions passed follow: 


We urge upon our casualty sec- 
tion the importance of working 
towards the end that the same 
good practices that now prevail 
in the fire insurance field—the rec- 
ognition of the agents’ ownership 
of expirations and the respect of 
agents’ territorial rights—shall be 
recognized by the casualty com- 
panies. 

In this hour of stress and peril 
we stand unitedly in giving to the 
public our best professional skill 
in the prevention of the fire waste, 
thereby conserving our National 
resources. 


Newspaper Editors Attend By Invita- 


tion 

One interesting feature of the con- 
fcrenee was the presence of a number 
of newspaper editors, invited to meet 
the agents and to advise with them. 
These editors included Young H. Alli- 
sen, Louisville; ‘Cyrus King Drew, Den- 
ver; C. M. Cartwright, William Craw- 
ford and T. R. Weddell, Chicago, and 
the editor of The Eastern Underwrit- 
er. This conference is reported fin 
another article. 

One of the big new agency move- 
ments—the organization of local clubs, 
or exchanges, is also commented upon 
in a separate story. The other impor- 
tant new movement—the conference 
committee—will be reviewed later. 


After 10,000 Members 
The organization campaign is going 
right ahead now; and prospects are 
bright for 10,000 members. The first 
campaign will be made in Kentucky, 
with probably New York second, The 
conference was a success in every way. 


SEPARATE UNDERWRITERS 


Continental Group Changes—How They 
Affect Messrs. Swinnerton, 
Kennedy and Robertson 


A number of changes in the Con- 
tinental, American Eagle and Fidelity- 
Phenix have been made in order to 
separate the underwriting officers of 
the three companies so that with the 
exception of President Evans, Vice- 
President Koeckert and Second Vice- 
President and Secretary J. E. Lopez 
the underwriting heads of the three 
companies will be entirely independ- 
ent- of each other. Secretary F. R. 
Millard in the loss department and 
Secretary Ernest Sturm in the finan- 
cial end will remain for all three com- 
panies. The changes follow: 

James A. Swinnerton, who has been 
secretary of all three companies, re- 
signs as secretary of the American 
Eagle and fFidelity-Phenix. He will 
hereafter devote all his time and at- 
tention to the Continental, for which 
Company as secretary he supervises 
the ‘New England field, as well as New 
York State. 

Sidney R. Kennedy and Norman T. 
Robertson, who have been assistant 
secretaries for the Fidelity-Phenix, have 
been appointed secretaries, effective 
immediately. -Mr. Kennedy has charge 
of the New England, Middle and Hast- 
ern States for the Fidelity-Phenix. Mr, 
Robertson has charge of Southern ter- 
ritory for the Fidelity-Phenix. 


Horace I. Congdon, in the insurance 
business, of Englewood, N. J., died a 
few days ago. 


THE EASTERN 


THE AGENTS’ BULLETIN 


Divisional Editors Appointed in All the 
States—Will Make Drive 
for Cards 


A conference between editors of 
trade papers and representatives of 


the National Association of Insurance 
Agents was held in Chicago last week. 
The agents assured the editors that 
they wanted to improve the “Bulletin” 
and at the same time they did not 
want to be placed in the position of 
having the “Bulletin” a competitor of 
the trade papers. 

It was decided to have the “Bulletin” 
feature agents’ problems and _ the 
agents’ propaganda. ‘The president of 
each association was given responsibil- 
ity for furnishing matter from his par- 
ticular State. A drive for display 
cards will be made. 

Agents had complained that the “Bul- 
letin”’ was largely a rehash of the in- 
surance papers, and many left the 
papers in the wrappers unopened. 


GOT 100 NEW MEMBERS 

President Allen and Chairman Cox, of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, went 
to the Twin Cities after the Chicago 
conference of insurance agents and ad- 
dressed the Minnesota Association, 
which has been languishing. The 
speakers aroused so much enthusiasm 
that one hundred new members for the 
State association resulted. 


DECKER’S NEW POSITION 
James Decker has been appointed 
manager of the parcels post and tourist 
baggage departments of the Automo- 
bile Insurance (Company. 
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Settle Crooked 


Film Fire Loss 


LESS 


PREMIUMS COMMISSIONS 


$33,000 Insurance on 24,000 Feet of 
Film—Story With Real 


Human Interest 


Investigation of a fire which occurred 
in a Brooklyn warehouse in 1916, in 
which 24,000 feet of moving picture 
film were said to have been de- 
stroyed, has led to the apprehension of 
the assured who it appears blew 
up a steamer on its way from South 
America to New York. He is now in 
jail. 

The Brooklyn loss was disposed of 
by the payment of the premiums re- 
ceived by the companies, less the brok- 
er’s commission. 

The insurance reported was $33,000, 
in five companies, on films said to be 
in a metal case, in a metal lined trunk. 
The exact location of the trunk was 
not made clear, although it was sup- 
posed to have been in the cellar. The 
ruins were searched for a trace of the 
films, but without success. 

Said He Bought Films 

Shortly after the fire the manager of 
the warehouse disappeared and has not 
yet been found. The bureau of fire in- 
vestigation became interested mainly 
because the alleged films were stored 
in a non-fireproof warehouse. 

In the fire marshal’s questioning of 
the assured it developed that he was 
born in London, from where he went 
to Australia and later to South Amer- 
ica. He came to this country with 
$35,000, so he said, end purchased the 
films for $30,000. He produced a Dill 
of sale for the films, attested by a 
notary public. The whole story is be- 
lieved to be absolutely false. 

During the investigation it was said 
that the assured was in an hospital, 
out of town, and that he was suffering 
With a contagious disease and that he 
was in the incurable ward. It devel- 
oped that the hospital in question does 
not take contagious cases and has no 
incurable ward. The investigation de- 
veloped that the assured had arrived 
in South America as a sailor. He had 
worked as a newspaper reporter and a 
writer of fiction. Once he cabled New 
York papers that he had been killed by 
Indians while on an exploration trip to 
the interior of South America. 

Blew Up Steamer 

It was also shown that he went to 
South America in 1914 with a moving- 
picture camera and 24,000 feet of film. 
It was learned that in 1916 he shipped 
a box labeled “mineral specimens” on 
a steamer from South America and ob- 
tained $80,000 insurance on them, 
claiming that the box contained 24,000 
feet of film of considerable value. The 
Ship was about a day out when an ex- 
plosion occurred which was clearly 
traceable to this box of alleged films. 
There was no other cargo on the ship 
except hides. The result of the ex- 
plosion was so disastrous that the ship 
had to make port. 

The assured was arrested in New 
York, wearing the uniform of a British 
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MERCHANTS PROTEST 


Lax Prosecution of Truck and Ware- 
house Thieves Charged 
Against City 


‘Casualty companies have’ found it 
impossible to write burglary insurance 
on goods being carried from place to 
place on trucks in New York City be- 
cause of the heavy losses. Such pro- 
tection of this kind as is now written 
can be obtained through private as- 
sociations of merchants, the insurance 
companies having given it up some- 
time ago. 

The Merchants’ Association has al- 
ways been active in urging the prose- 
cution of thieves who take merchandise 
from trucks and warehouses, but the 
courts have been so lenient with this 
class of criminal that the Merchants’ 
Association has felt it necessary to 
call attention to an apparent miscar- 
riage of justice through laxity. These 
thefts amount to a large sum annually, 
and lax prosecution encourages their 
repetition. 

A Case in Point 

The Merchants’ Association has sent 
the following letter to District Attorney 
Swann: 

In July last a man named Jacob Gold- 
berg, having stolen a parcel of silks, 
was arrested with the property in his 
possession and identified on the spot 
by the clerk from whom the property 
was stolen. He was held by the Grand 
Jury under bail of $500. The case was 
on the calendar of Judge Rosalsky’s 
Court. Several of the witnesses, hay- 
ing been summoned, were in attend- 
ance, but the essential witness, namely, 
the police officer who made the arrest, 
was not there. The case was accord- 
ingly adjourned to January 21. No 
cases were heard by Judge Rosalsky 
that day, all of them being adjourned 
to the 22, for which date several wit- 
nesses were summoned. The defend- 
ant, however, was not present in court 
and his attorney secured an adjourn- 
ment to the following day. Again the 
defendant was not present and an ad- 
journment was taken to January 24, 
on which date neither the defendant, 
his attorney nor the police officer wit- 
ness were present. 

Gets Off With a Fine 

In all of these varied proceedings the 
civil witnesses made their successive 
appearances at much inconvenience. 
At a later hearing Mr. Bruno, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Watts, Franken & 
Bruno, who had suffered by the theft, 
protested to Assistant District Attor- 
ney Markowitz, who had charge of the 
case, complaining of the failure to pro- 
duce the defendant in court and pro- 
ceed with the trial. Mr. Markowitz 


army officer. He had again changed 
his name. Numerous confidential pa- 
pers were found on him showing that 
he was closely connected with the Ger- 
Man government. Insurance papers 
were also found. His bail was fixed at 
$50,000. A laboratory investigator is- 
sued an affidavit that he had seen the 
alleged films and knew their value. 
Later, he admitted that the affidavit 
was false, 
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stated that as the result of the proceed- 
ings thus far the defendant’s bail 
would be forfeited. 

It is manifest that this case has not 
been pressed with proper vigor. The 
result appears to be that the defend- 
ant, who could and should have been 
convicted of a felony and sentenced to 
imprisonment, will eScape proper pun- 
ishment practically by the forfeiture 
of $500, apparently by reason of the 
failure of ‘the Assistant District Attor- 
ney properly to perform his duty. 


GOES WITH BETTINGER Co. 

The A. A. Bettinger \Co., Buffalo, an- 
nounces that R. R. Brockett is now 
associated with the agency. He has 
been in the fire business for twelve 
years. N. F. Roesser is president of 
the A. A. Bettinger ‘Co. 
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/ MARINE DEPARTMENT 
Insurance On Hulls 


By Benjamin Rush, President 


Read Before Insurance 


Insurance Co. North America 


Society of New York 


It will clarify my remarks, which I 
am about to make, which on account of 
the limited time at my disposal must 
necessarily be brief, if I recite cer- 
tain peculiar unwritten understandings 
which, although they do not appear 
anywhere on the face of a marine pol- 
icy, are nevertheless well known and 
thoroughly understood in the mercan- 
{ile business, and are enforced by the 
courts. 

The first is that the insurance con- 
tract being a contract of good faith will 
fall to the ground, in whole or in part, 
in the event of fraudulent practices by 
either party to the contract; therefore, 
it is an implied condition in every con- 
tract of marine insurance that the 
person who proposes the risk to an 
underwriter shall communicate every 
material fact, which is within his ex- 
elusive knowledge, to that underwriter, 
unless the terms of the policy are such 
as to render such communication su- 
perfiuous. 


Must be no Concealment 


He must tell everything he knows 
which he thinks might influence the 
underwriter’s judgment either to ac- 
cept or decline the risk, or even to 
increase or diminish the premium 
charges; furthermore, he must not 
conceal anything which might induce 
the underwriter to decline the risk, or 
which, were it known, might influence 
the underwriter’s judgment in any of 
the above particulars, and it makes no 
difference whether this concealment re- 
sults from ignorance or design, it will 
be equally fatal to the contract. 

Another understood necessity of the 
contract of insurance is that the in- 
sured shall have an interest in the sub- 
ject at risk; he cannot simply bet or 
wager on the safe arrival of this or 
that ship if he has no interest in her. 

Wager policies, as they are called, 
have long since been pronounced il- 
legal, and they cannot now be enforced 
ir. any court in this country or in Eng- 
land. 

Another implied warranty, as it is 


called, is that every vessel shall be 
seaworthy, and that she shall pursue 
her voyage without any undue delay 
ocr deviation from any of the establish- 
ed usages of trade or navigation, and 
finally that the adventure must be 4 
legal one both as regards its business 
naturd@, and the mode in which it is 
prosecuted. 


What Constitutes Seaworthiness 


A great many cases have come be- 
fore the courts, and a great many 
books have been written to define just 
what constitutes seaworthiness; a 
brief definition igs thorough fitness in 
all respects of the vessel named to 
pursue her voyage to its destination, 
and to encounter the ordinary perils, 
which must be met with in so doing. 

Neither the ignorance nor innocence 
of the assured will avail to relieve him 
from a breach of this warranty. 

As regards voyage insurance on hull, 
it is to be noted that the warranty of 
seaworthiness may be subdivided, thus 
the degree of seaworthiness required 
o” a vessel lying safe in port is less 
than would be necessary for navigating 
the ocean. As regards the hull un- 
derwriters, the warranty of seaworthi- 
ness is satisfied if a vessel is sea- 
worthy for that portion of the voyage 
which she is about to undertake. 

While lying in port she must be sea- 
yvorthy for the risks of the port, and 
be in condition to move to and fro 
iu: that port for the purpose of outfit- 
ting or loading cargo. 

When she leaves such port a higher 
degree of seaworthiness attaches. 

If the voyage contemplates a river 
er lake transit prior to reaching the 
ocean, she must be sufficiently sea- 
worthy to encounter the ordinary risks 
of such river or inland body of water, 
and when she finally goes to sea, she 
Rust be fully seaworthy in every Tre- 
spect to encounter the ordinary risks 
and perils of the sea. 


Time Policy on Hull 


As regards a time policy on hull, it 
is an old axiom that there is no war- 
ranty of seaworthiness in a time poli- 
cy. This is because in a time policy 
a vessel is or may be out of the con- 
trol of the owner at the time the pol- 
icy may attach, and the owner may be, 
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and frequently is, in entire ignorance 
of her physical condition at that time. 

The only exception to the rule is 
that unseaworthiness known to the 
cwner, and allowed to continue by him 
after he has an opportunity to remedy 
ii, wiH void the policy. 

It should also be remembered that 
the very essence of the contract of 
marine insurance is indemnity. Its 
scle and exclusive object is to procure 
for the assured indemnity in the strict- 
est sense of that word, and consequent- 
ly its whole spirit would be violated 
if the assured were to make the oc- 
currence of any casualty insured 
against a means of gain, for this 
would be to give him an interest in 
procuring sea losses, which would be 
cpposed to every principle of commer- 
cial policy. 

To consider the elements of the con- 
tract, marine insurance may briefly be 
said to be a contract whereby one party 
for a specified consideration agrees to 
indemnify another who is interested in 
property exposed to marine risk against 
less incidental thereto. 


The Terms 

The instrument by which the con- 
ract is made is called the “policy.” 

The person who undertakes to in- 
demnify the other is called the “in- 
surer,”’ or “underwriter,” and the con- 
sideration which he receives for so do- 
ing is called the “premium”; the per- 
son protected by the policy is called 
the “insured” or “assured”; the thing 
covered ‘by insurance is called the “sub- 
ject,’ and the ‘substantial concern 
which the insured person has, in the 
preservation of the subject, is called 
his “interest.” 

The obligation assumed by the un- 
aerwriter, regarded as a whole, is 
termed the “risk,” and-the specified 
danger is the “perils insured against.” 

A policy of sea insurance is not 


valid unless it specifies a particular 
risk or adventure, the names of the un- 
derwriters, and the sum or sums in- 
sured. 


Policies on hull may be either valued 
or unvalued. 

A valued policy is described as a 
policy which specifies the agreed value 

£ the subject matter insured, and an 
unvalued policy is the opposite. It 
does not specify the value of the sub- 
ject matter insured, but leaves this to 
be subsequently ascertained. 

As the value of a ship is a more 
difficult thing to prove than the value 
of other kinds of merchandise or prop- 
erty, ships are almost invariably in- 
sured under valued policies. 

A ship may be insured for a speci- 
fied voyage or for a period of time; if 
‘the former, the place where the voy- 
age begins is called the “terminus a 
quo,” and that at which it is to end 
is called the “terminus ad quem.” 

Combination of Policies § 

A time policy covers a ship for a 
specified period of time, say from the 
1st of January, 1918, to the ist of 
January, 1919, and as time varies in 
different parts of the world,-it is usu- 
ally specified either as Greenwich or 
Washington time. ; 

There may also be combinations of 
these two policies, such, for instance, 
as a voyage from New York to Buenos 
Aires, and for thirty days thereafter. 

The forms of policies on hulls are 
so extremely varied that I shall con- 
fine myself to the recital of the gen- 
eral law of marine insurance as ap- 
plicable to the regular form of hull 
yolicy, known as Lloyd’s policy, and 
shall then give a few leading illustra- 
tions as. to how these principles may 
he modified by special contract. 

Specifying Insured 

(Mr. Rush then read the common 

form of Lloyd’s policy, and commented 
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upon it clause for clause in so far as 
it is applicable to hull insurance.) 

The first clause reads as follows: 

Be it known that as well in 
SRR eee own name as for and in the 
name and names of all and every other per- 
son or persons, to whom the same doth, may 
or shall appertain, in part or in all, doth make 
assurance and cause . and then 
and every of them to be insured, lost or not 
lost, at and from 

The purpose of this clause is to spe- 
ceify the person who is insured, so that 
the insurer may know to whom he is 
granting indemnity, or shall at least 
be put on inquiry upon that point, for 
the clause as drawn protects the nom- 
inal assured and any other person who 
can prove that he was interested in 
the subject matter of the insurance 
during the risk and at the time of loss, 
and who is the person upon whose ac- 


count the insurance was bona fide in-~ 


tended to be made. 


As policies are frequently effected 
cn ships believed to be in foreign ports 
or at sea, the words “Lost or not 
lost” are inserted in the contract for 
the purpose of protection, and their 
effect is that even though the loss has 
occurred before the contract is con- 
cluded the risk attaches unless at such 
time the assured was aware of the loss 
and the insurer was not. 


As a corollary, should a ship have 
arrived in safety before the time when 
the contract was concluded, the pre- 
rium is not returnable unless at such 
time the insurer knew of her safe ar- 
rival. 

“At and From” 


Now follow the words “at and from.” 
These are adapted either to a voyage 
policy or a time policy, 

(Let us consider their application to 
a voyage policy. 

In voyage policies the “terminus a 
quo,” the place at which the risk com- 
mences is usually the port of departure 
--the “terminus ad quem” is the port 
of the ship’s destination. 


That which is limited or described 
in the policy by these termini is the 
voyage insured, which may be described 
as a transit at sea from the terminus 
@ quo to the terminus ad quem in a 
prescribed course of navigation, which 
is never set out in any policy, but 
virtually forms part of all policies, and 
is as binding on the parties thereto as 
though it were minutely detailed. 


' If the ship without entirely abandon- 
ing the prosecution of the voyage de- 
scribed in the policy, yet voluntarily 
and without justifying cause departs 
from the prescribed course of that voy- 
age, this is called a deviation, and the 
underwriter is not liable for any loss 


occurring after the point at which the 
ship first quits the prescribed course. 


if the ship originally sail on a dif- 
ferent voyage from that described in 
the policy, the latter never attaches. 
Ti, although she sail on the voyage in- 
sured, she afterwards entirely abandons 
ali intention of prosecuting the voyage 
described in the policy, this is an 
abandonment or change of voyage, 
Which voids the policy from the mo- 
mient the intention of so abandoning 
it is definitely formed, though in the 
United States courts the policy is not 
voided until the vessel actually de- 
Viates. 

These two violations of the contract 
of insurance are named respectively, 
“deviation” and “change of voyage.” 

P Deviation 
_ Let us consider first “Deviation.” 
_ It is an implied condition of the pol- 
‘icy that there shall be no deviation. 
every contract of insurance by a 
‘YOyage policy the law decides that the 
assured shall enjoy the protection of 
the policy only as long as he strictly 
pursues the regular course of the voy- 
age insured, and carries it on to its 
termination with all safe, convenient 
and -practical expedition.’ It is only 
pon this condition, never expressed, 
but universally implied, that the un- 
*rwriter agrees to indemnify the as- 
‘d. Therefore, any failure to comply 
rs the nature of the risk, which the 
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underwriter has assumed, and frees 
him from liability for subsequent loss. 


This implied condition extends as 
well to the time in which the voyage 
insured ought to be completed, as to 
the track or course of navigation by 
which it ought to be pursued. 


Briefly summarized, where a_ ship 
without lawful excuse deviates from 
the voyage contemplated by the poli- 
ey, the insurer is discharged from, lia- 
bility as from the time of deviation, 
and it is immaterial that the ship may 
have regained her route before the loss 
eccur. There is a deviation from the 
voyage contemplated by the policy: 

1. Where the course of the voyage is specif- 
ically designated by the policy, and that 
course is departed from, or 

2. ‘Where the course of her voyage is not 
specifically designated by the policy, but the 
usual and customary course is departed from. 

3. The intention to deviate is immaterial— 
there must be a deviation in fact to discharge 


the insurer from his liability under the 
contract. 


The adventure must be prosecuted 
throughout its course with reasonable 
dispatch, and if without lawful excuse 
it is not so prosecuted, the insurer is 
discharged from the liability as of the 
time when the delay became unreason- 
able. 


Where the subject matter is insured 
by a voyage policy, at and from, or 
‘rom a ‘particular place, it is not neces- 
sary that the ship should be at that 
place when the contract is concluded, 
but there is an implied condition that 
the adventure should be commenced 
within a reasonable time, and that if 
the adventure be not so commenced, 
the insurer may avoid the contract. 

This implied condition may be nega- 
tived by showing that the delay was 
caused by circumstances known to the 
assurer before the contract was con- 
cluded, or by showing that he waived 
the condition. 


Unreasonable Delay May Void Policy 


Particular care is necessary in de- 
ecribing the “terminus a quo” and “ad 
quem,” because if there is an error in 
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this respect, the policy never attaches 
at all. Thus, if on a voyage policy of 
insurance on a ship from New York 
to London, and the ship did not sail 
from New York, but let us say from 
Boston, the policy would never attach, 
although the risk of the voyage from 
Boston to London is no greater than 
trom New York to London. Similarly, 
if she was to sail from New York to 
Liverpool, instead of (London, the pol- 
icy would not attach. 

A policy may ‘be voided by any un- 
reasonable delay that takes place be- 
tween the time when the policy at- 
taches on the ship, and when she sails 
on her voyage. As long, indeed, as she 
is bona fide preparing for her voyage, 
the delay will be excused, but if all 
thoughts of the yoyage be laid aside 
and the ship kept lying in port, the 
underwriter is discharged. Also an un- 
reasonable delay in performing the voy- 
age insured is equivalent to a devia- 
tion, as is unexcused and unreasonable 
delay at the termination. 

The test of what is or what is not 
a delay, within the meaning of the 
law, is a clear imputation of waste of 
time. 

Of course, a deviation caused by the 
operation of a peril insured against, 
snch as a vessel putting into port to 
repair sea damage, does not avoid the 
policy. 

Change of Voyage 

The distinction between deviation 
and change of or abandonment of voy- 
age is that in the former the original 
voyage as described in the policy is 
not given up or lost sight of, while in 
the latter it is. 

Deviation discharges the obligation 
of the underwriter as soon as such 
deviation actually takes place. 

(Change of voyage discharges the un- 
derwriter from the moment the inten- 
tion of so abandoning the voyage is 
made. 

AS you can readily see that this is 
a very drastic obligation on the part 
of the assured, a clause is usually in- 
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serted in hull policies by which the 
underwriter agrees to hold the assured 
covered in case of deviation or change 
of voyage at an extra premium. 


It is, therefore, much more common 
uGw-a-days, to insure ships for a spe- 
cifled period of time. 


Whole Corpus of Ship Insured 

Then follow the words: 

“Upon the body, tackle, apparel, ord- 
mance, munition, artillery, boat and 
ether furniture of and in the good ship 
or vessel called es 


This means the whole corpus of the 
ship insured, whether of sail, steam, 
motor or other description of vessel, 
and it covers all the necessary fittings 
and furniture and supplies of the ship 
insured, such, for instance, as refriger- 
aling machinery of a ship engaged in 
carrying frozen meat. 


Whereof is Master under God for the Pres- 
ent voyage : or whoever else shall 
go for master in the said ship, or whatsoever 
other name or names the same ship or the 
master thereof is or shall be named or called. 

The effect of this is to identify the 
master, although as a matter of fact, 
provided the master be competent and 
legally qualified to command a ship, his 
Name is immaterial, and as a rule the 
name of the master is never inserted 
in the hull policies at the present time. 

Now follow the words: 


etc, 11 be arrived at 
upon the said ship, etc., until 
she hath moored at anchor twenty-four hours 
in good safety. 

The blank above mentioned is filled 
up in the case of voyage insurance 
with the terminus a quo and ad quem. 
In the case of a time risk with the 
period covered. 


Twenty-four Hours In Good Safety 

Coming now to the words “Mioored 
at anchor twenty-four hours in good 
safety,” this is to prevent the under- 
writer from escaping from a loss which 
had its beginning before the arrival of 
the vessel, ‘but which is not consum- 
mated until the vessel has arrived at 
her port. or instance, a ship may 
be in a leaking condition at sea, but 
nevertheless able to make port, where 
subsequently she sinks, in such a case 
the policy on hull would still continue 
because the vessel had never been 
moored twenty-four hours in good safe- 
ty, as provided for by the policy. 

A vessel is not considered to have 
been moored for twenty-four hours in 
good safety unless she has been moored 
for that space of time in the harbor of 
her port of discharge: 


First: In such a state of physical safety 
that she can keep afloat while her cargo is 
being unloaded. 

Second: In such a state of political safety 
that she shall not have been subjected during 
that time to any embargo, seizure or capture 
on the part of the Government of the port or 
of strangers. 

Third: Under such cireumstances as_ to 
have had an opportunity of unloading and/or 
discharging. 


The next clause reads: 
Where Ship May Call 


And it shall be lawful for the said ship, etc., 
in this voyage to proceed and sail to and 
touch and stay at, any ports or places what- 


soever without prejudice to 


this insurance. 

The blank which is left is for the 
purpose of specifying the particular 
perts and places to which it is intend- 
ed this liberty shall be exercised. 

This at first sight would appear to 
give the ship insured permission to 
go anywhere irrespective of the con- 
templated voyage. (Such, however, is 
not the case. 

Where the policy is to port or ports 
of discharge within a given area, which 
are not named, the ship, must in the 
absenee of any usage or sufficient 
cause to the contrary proceed to them 
er such of them as she goes to in 
their geographical order. If she does 
not there is a deviation. Where sev- 
eial ports of discharge are specified in 
2 policy, a ship may proceed to all or 
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any of them, but in the absence of 
any usage or sufficient cause to the 
contrary, she must proceed to them or 
such of them as she goes to, in the 
order designated by the policy. If she 
does not there is a deviation, 

If, however, long and uniform usage 
have established a different order, the 
geographical order may be disregarded 
and the other observed, unless the pol- 
icy specifies to the contrary. 


Valuation Clause 


Generally speaking, it will be a de- 
viation, after having once touched at 
one of such ports to revisit it, or to 
sail backwards or forwards from one 
to the other, unless express liberty for 
that purpose be inserted in the policy. 

Now follows the valuation clause, 
1.-“e: 

The said ship for so much as concerns the 
assured by agreement between the assured and 
the assurers in this policy, are and shall be 
valued at 


When this blank is filled in with the 
proper valuation, the figures therein 
agreed to are final and binding between 
the assured and his underwriter, in the 
absence of fraud, misrepresentation or 
ecncealment. 

It obviates all question of dispute as 
to what was or was not the value of 
the ship in the event of loss. 


Protection 

The clause which follows is one of 
the most important in the policy, as it 
enumerates the risks and perils against 
which the underwriter agrees to pro- 
tect the assured, they are as follows: 

They are of the seas, men-of-war, fire, ene- 
mies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, letters 
of mart and counter-mart, surprisals, takings 
at sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of 
all kings, princes and people, of what nation, 
condition or quality soever, barratry, of the 
master and mariners, and of all other perils, 
losses and misfortunes that have or shall come 
to the hurt, detriment or damage of the said 
goods and merchandise, and ship, etce., or any 
part thereof. : 

We shall have to take this up word 


by word, but before doing so it will be 
necessary to state the rule which is 
ty be followed in determining when a 
loss which happens in consequence of 
any specified peril is attributable there- 
to within the meaning of the policy. 
It is a settled principle of insurance 
law that the proximate and not the 
remote cause of loss is to be looked 
to in order to determine the under- 
writer’s liability. ‘The words ‘“proxi- 
mate” and “remote” with reference to 
causation, are expressive of the differ- 
ent degrees of relationship which ob- 
tain between cause and effect. The 
term “proximate cause” is applied to 
that agency by which an affect is di- 
rectly produced as, for instance, if a 
vessel founder in a tempest, the im- 
mediate cause of her loss is a peril of 
the sea. 


A \Remote Cause - 


A “remote cause” is one which op- 
crates indirectly, i. e., through the in- 
tervention of some other agency to pro- 
duce an effect, as, for instance, if a 
vessel was driven by a gale of wind 
alongside another vessel which was on 
fire and was burnt, the remote cause 
of her loss would be a peril of the 
seas, and the proximate cause fire. 

The liability of underwriters for a 
loss depends, as I already stated, upon 
whether the proximate cause was a 
peril insured against. To give an il- 
lustration: A vessel which was in- 
sured against capture only was driven 
ashore by tempestuous weather, upon 
a hostile coast, where having sustained 
only slight injury by the stranding, 
she was captured by the enemy. This 
was held to be a loss, not by perils 
of the sea, but by capture, and as such 
recoverable under the policy. From 
the operation of the rule it follows that 
it is no answer to a claim for loss 
which has been approximately caused 
by perils insured against to sbow that 
ii was remotely caused by negligence 
or some other contingency not cov- 
ered by the policy, If a loss is sus- 
tained directly by a peril insured 
against, the underwriter is liable. 

Perils of the Sea 

Coming now to the. words “Perils of 
the seas’; what do these comprise? 
In brief, the term “perils of the seas” 
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is expressive of the extraordinary dan- 
gers which are peculiar to that ele- 
ment. It includes all marine hazards 
and casualties resulting from the vio- 
lent or fortuitous action of the sea as 
distinguished from their silent, grad- 
ua] influence upon the vessel. 

There must be some casualty, seme- 
thing which could not be foreseen as 
one of the necessary incidents of the 
adventure. 


The purpose of the policy is to se- 
cure an indemnity against accidents 
which may happen—not against events 
which must happen. 


The term embraces many kinds of 
marine casualties, such, for instance, 
as shipwreck, foundering, stranding, 
sinking by coming into collision with 
another vessel, and every similar spe- 
cies of damage to a ship by the violent 
er fortuitous action of the winds or 
waves, not comprehended in the or- 
dinary wear and tear of the voyage, 
cr directly referable to the acts and 
negligence of the assured, as its proxi- 
mate cause, such, for instance, as over- 
loading, defect or inherent weakness, 
which condition would violate the im- 
phed warranty of seaworthiness. Ground- 
ing-and stranding falls under the same 
designation if extraordinary, nor is it 
necessary for the grounding or strand- 
ing to be occasioned by a tempest. For 
if a vessel accidentally strikes upon a 
sunken rock, and in fair weather sinks, 
this is a loss by “perils of the seas.” 


Per contra, grounding and stranding, 
if it takes place during the ordinary 
course of navigation as when vessels 
are sent to a tidal harbor, where it 
is expected that they will lie ashore 
during the time the tide is out, would 
not be considered a grounding or 
stranding, but if while the vessel lay 
ashore as expected she was turned 
over by a tempest and damaged, such 
a loss would be covered. 


Peril 
The next peril, which we will con- 


of Fire 


sider is that of fire, which practically 
explains itself. dt also covers loss by 
lightning or by the enemy (provided 
the risks of war are not excluded by 
endorsement). It would also cover 
ships’ stores, temporarily placed on 
shore in accordance with the custom 
of the trade, and burned while so 
stored. 


A loss by the explosion of steam, 
however, is not covered under the term 
“Fire.” 

Risks of War 


Now follow the words: 

Men-of-war, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, 
jettisons, letters of mart and countermart, sur- 
prisals, takings at sea, arrests, restraints, and 
detainments of all kings, princes and people 
of what nation, condition or quality soever. 

These constitute the risks of war 
which are assumed by the underwriter, 
and its peculiar feature may be said 
to be “violence at the hand of man,” 
in contradistinction to violence of the 
elements, and the underwriter takes 
upon himself the burden of all loss or 
damage thus occasioned, whether lit 
consists of injury to the vessel’s hull, 
spars and riggings by an enemy’s shot 
or shell, or by other hostile acts, or 
the total destruction of the property 
insured by the operation of the same 
causes, 


Capture 


“Capture,” properly so called, is the 
taking by the enemy as prize in time 
of open war or by way of reprisals, 
vith intent to deprive the owner of 
al) dominion or right over the proper- 
ty so taken. 


i\Capture is deemed lawful when made 
by a declared enemy, lawfully commis- 
sioned and according to the laws of 
war; unlawful when it is made other- 
wise. Whether it be legal or illegal, 
however, does not affect the under- 
writer’s liability. He is liable for il- 
legal as well as legal capture. 


‘(Capture has been defined as the ‘or- 
cible appropriation of property by an 
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enemy or belligerent with the intent 
to keep it. Consequently it would 
cever capture by mutinous passengers 
or slaves. 

The words ‘Men of War” and “En- 
emies,” refer to those who are author- 
ized by a prince or sovereign State, 
and who make war in accordance with 
the law of nations, as distinguished 
from “pirates,” “rovers” and “thieves,” 
who are unauthorized depredators. 

The words “pirates,” “rovers” and 
“thieves” refer to unauthorized persons 
who take by violence in contradistine- 
ticn to petty pilferage, which latter is 
not covered by the clause. 


‘Capture is prima facie a case of to- 
tal loss, which gives the assured an 
immediate right to give notice of aban- 
donment. If the underwriter accept the 
abandonment, the rights of the parties 
are thereby fixed, but if not the right 
of the assured to collect for a total loss 
depends upon the point whether the 
ship be restored before action is 
brought.. If it be then the assured will 
recover in proportion to the actual 
damage done, if not, then the whole 
sum insured. 


The Prize Court 


It is, however, the law that property 
is not changed by capture in favor of 
a vendee or recaptor so as to bar the 
original owner until there has been a 
regular sentence of condemnation pro- 
nounced by a Prize Court of the Govy- 
ernment of the captor, sitting either 
in the country.of the captor or of his 
ally, and apart from all questions as 
to abandonment, the underwriter is lia- 
ble for any damage the ship may haye 
actually sustained, andj also for all 
necessary expenses, such as salvage, 
eic., which the owner has sustained 
in the release of his property. 


Jettison 


“Jettison”: This word signifies the 
throwing overboard of part of the cargo 
or any article on the ship, or the cut- 
ting away or casting away of masts, 
spars, riggings, or other ship’s furni- 
ture, for the purpose of lightening or 
relieving the ship, in case of necessity 
or emergency. 


When a jettison is effected to save 
the ship and/or cargo from a common 
danger, the value of the property sacri- 
ficed is made good to the owner in 
general average, but the assured may, 
however, elect to claim direct upon 


‘his underwriters for the insured value 


of the jettisoned property, and the un- 
derwriters having settled his claim, will 
be entitled to receive whatever is ul- 
timately recovered by the assured 
from the third parties, in diminution 
of the loss. 

Loss, which is the necessary and im- 
mediate consequence of a jettison, is 
reimbursed in the same way as a jetti- 
son itself; such, for instance, as cut- 
ting the halliards, which, results in 
the prompt blowing away of a sail, or 
the cutting away of the ship’s mast, 
which results in the loss of others of 
ker spars. 


“Letters of Mart and Countermart” 
are commissions granted to privateers, 
either to prey upon an enemy’s com- 
merce or to enable merchants who 
have suffered from the depredations of 
an enemy, to recoup their losses by 
preying upon that enemy’s commerce. 

“Surprisals, takings at sea, arrests, 
restraints and detainments of all kings, 
princes and people of what condition 
or quality soever.” The terms “az 
rests” and “restraints” should be care- 
fully distinguished from 
“Capture” is an intention to change the 
cwnership of the property, “Arrests” 
is taking with intent ultimately to re- 
store to the owner. ; 


Restraint 

“Restraint” is the prevention of 4 
ship’s sailing. The detention of ships 
in port after declaration of war against 
the country to which they belong is @ 
capture, and not an arrest. So is the 
taking into port of a ship by a belligeT-_ 
ent cruiser under suspicion of having 


“capture.” — 
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enemy goods on board in direct viola- 
tion of the laws of war. 


An embargo is the most common 
cause of “arrest, restraint or detain- 
ment of princes.” It is a decree is. 
sued by the Government of a State 
to prohibit the departure of vessels ly- 
ing within its jurisdiction. An embargo 
laid on any vessel entitles the assured 
to give notice of abandonment, and if 
the embargo continues to the time ac- 
tion is brought, to recover as for a 
toial loss, subject, however, to the fol- 
lowing exceptions, in which the right 
to abandon does not exist, viz., when 
the arrest is only temporary causing 
momentary interruption of the voy- 
age but without occasioning any per- 
mianent loss or control over the ship. 


Finally, the word “people” is to be under- 
stood, not in the sense of a mob or multitude, 
but as the ruling power of the nation, however, 
it may be composed. 


‘Now follow the words: ‘“iBarratry of the 
Master and Mariners:” This may be defined 
as any act with criminal intent, committed by 
the master or crew of a vessel, in violation 
of their duty to the shipowner, and without 
the connivance of the latter. Its essential fea- 
ture is conscious misdoing, without which, no 
error or omission, however great, will amount 
to that offense. It is an unlawful act, wil- 
fully done. 


It comprehends not only every specific or 
fraudulent knavery covinously committed by 
the master with the intention of benefiting 
himself at the expense of his owners, but 
every wilful act, on his part of known illeg- 
ality, gross malversation or criminal negli- 
gence by whatever motive induced, whereby 
the owners or charterers of the ship (in cases 
where the latter are considered owners pro 
tempore) are in fact damnified. 


The term includes every wrongful act wil- 
fully committed by the master or crew to the 
prejudice of the owner, or as the case may be 
the charterer. 


The most atrocious forms of this offense oc- 
cur when a ship is scuttled, burnt, run ashore, 
or fraudently diverted from her course, and 
sold by the master or crew. 


Minor, but not less decided instances of the 
kind occur, as for instance when a ship-master 
engages in smuggling or any other illegal 
trade, or attempts to enter a port in inten- 
tional violation of any blockade, sailing out 
of port without paying port dues, whereby a 
ship is subjected to forfeiture, is barratrous, 
as is resistance of the right to search, or an 
attempt to rescue a ship which is rightfully 
detained by a belligerent cruiser. 


It must, however, be carefully borne in mind 
that in the absence of fraud nothing but acts 
of known criminality, gross malversation or 
the like can amount to barratry. Loss arising 
from the ignorance or incompetence of the 
captain, from a mistake as to the meaning of 
his instructions, or misapprehension of the 
best mode of carrying them into effect, can 
never amount to barratry. 


‘Another principle, clearly flowing from the 
true notion of barratry as a criminal act com- 
mitted by the master against the interest of 
the owners, whether fraudulently or not, is 
that no act can be barratrous to which the 
Owners can in any way be shown to have been 
consenting parties, for no man can take ad- 
vantage of his own wrong. 

Criminal delay of such a degree as to dis- 
charge the underwriter if occasioned by the 
Captain for the purpose of committing an act 
of barratry is a barratrous act. Needless to 
say if the master himself is owner of the ship 
he cannot commit barratry. The losses result- 
ing from barratry, which are claimable from 
the underwriters are not limited to the direct 
physical results of the barratrous act, but com- 
Prehend all losses or damage sustained during 
the currency of the policy, which follows there- 
from in the ordinary and natural course of 
events. 
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Now follows a clause reading as follows: 


And of all other perils, losses and mis- 
fortunes that have or shall come to the 
hurt, detriment or damage of the said ship 
or of any part thereof. 


The terms of this clause are so comprehen- 
sive as at first sight to convey the impression 
that they embrace every kind of mishap, not 
already particularized, to which property at 
sea can be subjected. Such, however, is not 
the case, for here the rule of construction ap- 
plies that general terms following particular 
ones apply only to matters which are of the 
same kind as those specified. Consequently 
this clause includes only perils similar in kind 
to the perils specifically mentioned in the pol- 
icy, or which are of ejusdem generis, such for 
instance as damage to a ship which was heeled 
over by the wind, in a graving dock, and 
thereby damaged, for while the loss was not 
caused directly by a peril of the sea, the ves- 
sel being on land at the time, it was held to 
be close enough to come within the ‘all other 
perils” clause. The loss of dollars thrown 
overboard from a vessel on the point of cap- 
ture, in order that they might not be taken 
possession of by the enemy, was held to be 
akin to capture; the wrecking of a steamer 
through the bursting of a boiler was held to 
be akin to fire. It may clarify this “all other 
risks and perils” clause, if I recite as an 
illustration certain losses which are not com- 
prehended by it, such for instance as loss by 
deterioration, and ordinary delay in naviga- 
tion, wear and tear of tackle, corrosion, dam- 
age by rats or worms, and such like deteriora- 
tion or damage to materials, loss remotely, and 
not directly caused by the perils insured 
against, such as loss arising from compulsory 
abandonment of the voyage consequent upon 
blockade, unless the risks of war are assumed, 
loss of interest on capital, owing to the pro- 
traction of the voyage by bad weather; the 
liability of shipowners for loss or injury caused 
by persons or property through the default 
of their servants, loss directly attributable 
to the misconduct of the assured or his agent; 
theft which when unaccompanied by overpow- 
ering force, might have been prevented by the 
exercise of ordinary vigilance on the part of 
those in charge of the vessel, loss through de- 
fects in the ship’s tackle, etc., etc. 


NOW WRITING MARINE 


The London & Provincial Assurance 
Company, Limited, proposes to change 
its name to the London General As- 
surance Company, Limited. The (Com- 
Fany recently began to write marine 
insurance, and, as there was already in 
existence an old-established company 
of a very similar name, it has been 
felt that some confusion might arise. 


ALLOW PETITION 


The petition by the Danske Geny 
forsikring Aktieselkat (the Danish he- 
Insurance Company) for the winding 
up of the London County Commercial 
Re-Insurance Office, Limited, has been 
allowed to stand over. ‘Counsel said a 
summons had now been taken out ask- 
ing that a proper creditor’s meeting 
should be convened to consider the 
scheme. 


Underwriters see in the formation of 
a protective society among British in- 
surance companies, a plan similar to 
that being made operative among busi- 
ress men generally to care for the 
needs of their lines of business after 
the war. The question is asked: could 
rot the British and American com- 
panies work to advantage through a 
joint organization of this kind? 


Liverpool 


AND 


—— 


Condon 
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THE “BROKE” SEA POLICY 


Insurance Society of New York Re 
ceives Copy of Oldest British 
Underwriting Policy 


The Insurance (Society of New York 
has received a copy of the oldest in- 
surance policy on record, the John 
Broke sea insurance policy. A copy of 
it follows: 


+ In London 20 of September 1547. 

[John Broke causes himself to be 
assured from Cadiz] unto this towne in 
his owne name or of [whomsoever 
cther upon Malvaises] or any other 
thinge attayninge to him [or to whom- 
soever other] they mighte attayne 
laden by Richard [Kyng or by whomso- 
ever] other in the haven of Fraschea 


cr in [any other place in] the islande 
of Candia in the shippe [called the 
Santa Maria] of Venice, or how go 
otherwise it mighte [be called governor 
of] it Francis Fidely or how he might 
be [otherwise called] and by whome 
els it might be governed [the adven- 
ture] beginnethe from the daye and 
howre that the saide [ship with] the 
saide Malvasies or anny other thinge 
sett up [sail] in the porte or haven of 
Cadiz; and that it may dure untill the 
tyme that they be discharged or un- 
laden in this citty of London on lande, 
at good saffty. As for the aventure 
that the assurers shall stande at, it is 
to be understoode that this preasente 
writinge hathe as muche forse as the 
beste made or dicted byll of surance 
which is used to be made in this Lom- 
barde Streete of London. And to ob- 
serve as muche as is aforesaide the 
assurers shall subscribe undernethe 
with there onwe hande. 


[I] William Maynard mercer am 
content to assewyr uppon 
this good shippe in maner 
and forme above writtin ffor 
twenty and fyve pounds. 
Writtin the xxij daye Sep- 
tember 1547. 

[1] Thomas (Lodge am _ content 
to a sewre a pon thys good 
shype the som of twenty 
fyve pounds starlyng the 
xxij day of Septembre 1547. 
I say 25li. 

Memorandum that I William 

Maynard have paid upon the as- 

sewrans off my xxvli abovesayd to 

John Browke as a parte off pay- 

ment of a more some so to be hit 

be so fownd and otherwise hit be 

not so moche found as the said xli 

then he shall restorre [that] shal- 

be found lesser agayne. 


Written the 24 Marche anno 1547. 


I Thomas Lodge have paide up- 
on the asseurance of my 25li above 
saide to John Broke as a party pay- 
ment of a more som so be yt so 
founde and other wysee hyt be not 
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somoche as the saide xiijli vjs 8d 
then to restore the rest againe. 

Wrytten the 24 Marche 1547.* 

Payd more the 8 day of Febru- 
ary be me Richard Webb for the 
use of my master Thomas Lodge 
in full payment of this sorance a 
bove sayd vijli Xviijs iiijd so was 
there saved of the sayd assirance 
for his parte iijli xvs, 


NEW REPORT MADE ON SEA 


Old Impairment of $50,477 Removed 
and Surplus of $612,657 


Accumulated 


A supplement report by the New 
York Department on an examination 


of the United States branch of the Sea 
Insurance Company of Liverpool, shows 
that the impairment reported in the 
previous examinati has been removed 
and a surplus of $612,657 accumulated, 

The first report was made as of May 
31 and the later examination extends 
to August 31. The impairment reported 
amounted to $50,477. As to the means 
by which the impairment was removed, 
the new report states: 

“The transactions between the home 
office and the United States branch are 
considerable. The home office pays a 
large amount of losses incurred by the 
United States branch and it is ¢ustom- 
ary for the branch to remit funds in 
payment thereof. During July and 
August no reimbursement was made for 
lesses paid by the home office, which 
fact materially increased the resources 
ot the branch and partly accounts for 
the increase in surplus reported above. 
Other items in the financial statement 
also provide for part of the surplus 
shown, such as the reduction in the 
amount due for losses from unauthor- 
ized companies, an unadmitted asset. 


“No credit was allowed in the original 
report for $228,128 representing such 
re-insurance, while in the new financial 
statement a deduction of $160,360 was 
made, a difference of $67,768 to the 
advantage of the Company. ‘The esti- 
mated amount of unpaid losses on the 
date of this examination was also found 
to be approximately $95,000 less than 
charged in the original report.” 

Between January 1 and August 31, 
the report shows premiums $6,590,465, 
less re-insurance and return premiums 
$4,448,879, net $2,141,585. Net losses 
$1,052,594, admitted assets $2,602,583, 
net unpaid losses $1,291,510, liabilities 
$2,602,583, deposit capital $200,000, sur- 
plus to policyholders $812,657. 


E. H. LUEBBERS DEAD 


EH. H. Luebbers, who was a leading 
broker in New York \City when some 
of the present generation of famous 
marine underwriters and brokers were 
office boys, passed away Wednesday. 


He retired about three months ago, be- 
cause of poor health. 


HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


and Globe 
Insurance Zo, 


CIMICED 


$15,827,439.35 
5,460,745.59 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 
Surplus, .. es = e A 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 


| Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 NEW YORK OFFICE 


80 William Street 


Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 


1904 - - - - - 1,051,543.00 
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Cut Insurance to 
Save Freight Expenses 


ACTION OF COASTWISE LINES 
Put It up to Shipper—Merchants & 
Miners’ Action and Develop- 


ments 


A Philadelphia daily 
prints the following story: 


“The lead taken by the Merchants’ 
and Miners’ Transportation Company 
when, on January 8, it discontinued in- 
surance liability on goods carried by 
if to coastwise points, is expected to 
be followed by other steamship com- 
panies in the coastwise trade. 

“The report of this contemplated 
move has been received at the '‘Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and officials of that 
body admit that while the discontinu- 
ance of insurance liability by the carry- 
ing companies forces shippers to pay 
additional fees for insurance protec- 
_ticn, nothing can be done. The steam- 
ship companies are acting wholly with- 
in their rights. 

“Officials of the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Company refused to discuss the 
new order, but it is generally under- 
stood the coastwise lines maintain 
that freight rates are not high enough, 
aud that therefore the elimination of 
the insurance liability expense is ne- 
cessary. 


newspaper 


View of Local Shippers 

“Tocal shippers point out that the 
elimination of the insurance liability 
(or the insured bill of lading, as it is 
known), not only burdens shippers 
with additional expense, but causes 
much annoyance in the performance of 
extra work which previously was en- 
trusted to the steamship agents. 

“That local shippers are at the mercy 
of the steamship companies in the pres- 
ent crisis was pointed out in the case 
of the Clyde Line, which attempted to 
abandon its Philadelphia-New York ser- 
vice. (Local trade bodies finally pre- 
yailed upon the ‘Clyde Line to continue 
the New York service, after the ship- 
vers had consented to an increase in 
tariffs. 

“While no new increase in freight 
rates is threatened now, the elimina- 
tion of the insurance feature will mean 
a vast saving to the steamship com- 
panies, which formerly protected its 
cargoes under a §pecial policy, and will 
mean a greatly increased cost to ship- 
pers, who must insure their goods in 
the regular way. 


M. & M. Co.’s Statement 

“In the Merchants’ and Miners’ ‘Com- 
pany’s statement to shippers, the fol- 
lowing statements are set forth: 

“ «Marine insurance and fire insurance 
as indicated below, if desired by the 
shippers, may be placed under the 
open policies of this company by ap- 
plying direct to our agent at the for- 
warding port at or before the time of 
delivery of the property to this com- 
pany, or by arrangement with the wa- 
ter carrier delivering the property to 
this company, to specify on their way- 
bills to this company the amount of such 
insurance desired; but this company 
does not obligate itself to assume any 
loss due to the failure of such connect- 
ivg carriers to notify’ their company’s 
agent that said insurance is to be 
placed. 

“Under the open policies of this com- 
pany, upon the request and at the ex- 
pense of shippers, on freight moving 
over our lines via all water routes only, 
we will place marine and fire insurance 
eevering the property from time of re-- 
eeipt.’ ” 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 
W. R. Adams, special agent of the 
Commercial Union, has been made 
chairman of the executive committee 
ef the Underwriters’ Association of the 
middle department. 


THE EASTERN 


HENRY EVANS ON W. S. S. 


Recommends that Agents Support this 
Movement by Joining War Sav- 
ings Club 


Henry Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental, has mailed the following let- 
te: to Continental agents: 

The Government of the United States 
is asking every American to aid in the 
War Savings Stamp campaign. Hach 
individual who regularly buys War Sav- 
ings or Thrift Stamps is thus directly 
aiding the Government by responding 
to its call. 


Through the purchase of these 
stamps three purposes will be achieved: 
(1) Accumulation of funds for carry- 
ing on the war; (2) Inculcation of 
thrift among the American people; (3) 
Assurance to the Government that each 
person buying such stamps is helping 
his or her country. 

This Company regards the War Savy- 
ings Stamp campaign as a most worthy 
movement. Its Employes’ Club has al- 
ready put in operation a plan of in- 
vesting in the stamps all dues and 
other income not necessary to take 
care of current expenses. This Com- 
pany has appointed an agent to sell 
the stamps to employes. Nearly $350 
worth were disposed of in the first two 
weeks under this arrangement. 

It is recommended to agents that 
they support this movement, either by 
organizing War Savings Stamp clubs 
among their employes, or by urging 
their employes to join such voluntary 
clubs in their own communities. 

This American movement is cae 
meriting the support of all Americans. 


PATRIOTIC CIRCULAR 
Sent to Policyholders by Central 
tional Fire Insurance Company 

of Des Moines 


Na- 


President George J. Delmege, of the 
Central National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, la., a company 
rew in the field and with assets of 
$883,735, has sent the following circu- 
lar to policyholders: 

“This is a time when personal pref- 
erences are laid aside; when the desire 
of every lover of mankind igs centered 
upon the one thought—how best can 
I serve my country in this hour of 
stress? 


“The Central National Fire Insur- 
ance Company is new in the field and, 
therefore, in common with any new 
undertaking, it is seeking strenuously 
for business. Notwithstanding this, 
the first thought of its management in 
this hour of the world when horror 
is being piled upon horror is how best 
can we contribute of our energies and 
our means to bring this awful thing 
that has come upon the world to an 
end. Let no man’s voice be raised in 
this hour with any thought or purpose 
of saying or doing the slightest thing 
that would contribute in the smallest 
way to weaken or hamper the Govern: 
ment in its activities to bring this war 
to a successful end. A successful end 
can only tbe reached by destroying 
those forces in Government that per- 
vert the uses of Government to en- 
throne the few by bringing the many 
into subjective obedience to their auto- 
eratic will. The thought of every na- 
tion that believes in the rule of the 
people through a democratic form of 
government instead of through an auto- 
cratic form of government, should be 
to center the powers of these govern- 
ments in the one purpose to overthrow 
this force that has brought this awful 
thing upon the world. While carry- 
ing forward our own individual activi- 
ties, let us not for a moment forget 
or relax in our duty and aid to our 
Government in this extreme hour.” 


UNDERWRITER 


Resolution to 


Investigate Advance 


INTRODUCED AT ALBANY 


New York Real Estate Men Had Com- 
plained of 10 Per Cent. 
Increase 


A resolution providing for the ap- 
pcintment of a commission to investi- 
gate the recent rate advance in New 
York State has been introduced in the 
Senate and referred to the Finance 
Committee. Senator Martin -is tie 
author. He says that he is moved by 
complaints of New York City real es- 
tate interests. 

There are several bills at Albany of 
interest to insurance men. Glen H., 
Johnson of Syracuse, representing the 
New York State Association of Local 
Insurance Agents, was in Albany re- 
cently in the interest of the bill to 
correct rebating practices. 

The New York Association, by the 
way, will have its annual meeting in 
June, probably at Syracuse. 


TO INSURE CHURCHES 


Fire Insurance Company Being Or- 
ganized at Toronto, Ont., By 


The Methodist Church 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 22—Canada soon 
is to have a ‘$30,090,000 church fire 
insurance company.” 

It is to be established by the Meth- 
odists who have demonstrated their fi- 
nancial and commercial power by es- 
tablishing the largest religious publish- 
ing house in the world, which annual- 
ly pays over large profits to certain 
beneficiary Methodist general confer- 
ence funds and which constructed the 
million dollar publishing house here on 
West Queen ‘Street. 


ORGANIZE CALVERT MUTUAL 


Interests allied with the Distillers’ 
Mutual Fire, of Baltimore, have organ- 
ized in that city the Calvert Mutual 
Insurance ‘Company, to write fire, tor- 
nado, windstorm, hail, burglary and 
theft on the mutual plan. It was in- 
cerporated October 24, 1917, and began 
business January 1, of this year. John 
Holt Richardson is president; Charles 
Goldsborough, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Thomas C. Crowe, secretary 
and manager. 


NEW CALEDONIAN SPECIAL 


C. M. Limpert, formerly with the 
Western of Pittsburgh as executive 
special agent, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Caledonian for West- 
ern Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 


The Glens Falls at its last meeting 
declared a 25 per cent. dividend. 


The Club Idea 


(Continued from page 1) 


each other and split commissions with 
real estate men. Good men joined; 
others were weeded out, and the real 
estate men were turned down and told 
that they could not have commissions. 


Louisville’s Exchange 


Louisville’s Exchange has a member- 
ship fee of $500. ‘Solicitors pay $20. A 
decided stand against multiple agencies 
is suecessfully taken. Members must 
have an office of their own and no other 
business but insurance. ‘There are 
about forty members—everybody in 
town. Premiums are more than $1,- 
000,000. There is no division of com- 
missions with persons outside of the 
board, 

The conference recommended that 
the word “club” be dropped, and ‘‘Ex- 
change” used in its place. 


‘winter 
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Annual Report of 
Superintendent Phillips 


REASON FOR 10% ADVANCE 


Largely Due to Fire Waste—Powerless 
to Regulate Rates—Discusses 
Compensation 


Superintendent Phillips has made his 
annual report to the Legislature. 

‘Considerable space is devoted to the 
question of fire insurance rates, on ac- 
count of the numerous rate increases 
which have been effected during the 
past year, culminating recently in an 
ailditional general advance of 10 per 
cent. on all fire insurance rates 
throughout the State. Superintendent 
Phillips believes that the entire. rate 
question is and always will be a 
troublesome one, but that there is little 
hope of appreciable improvement in 
the situation for the present ‘year, be- 
cause of the great volume of fire 
losses, largely due to the ever-present 
fire waste which has come to be re- 
garded as a trait of the American 
people. He believes also that statu- 
tory reduction of rates or State rate- 
making will not solve this perplexing 
problem, for, if fire losses are to be 
paid, it is essential that sufficient pre- 
nuums in the aggregate be collected 
for that purpose, as well as to provide 
against the ever-existing conflagration 
hazard, which can never be entirely 
eliminated. Attention is again called 
by him to the fact that he is powerless 


_tn regulate rates under the law, and 


can only act where unfair discrimina- 
tion is shown within the meaning of 
section 141 of the Insurance Law. 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Workmen’s compensation insurance 
is also given much space in the report, 
Superintendent Phillips believing that 
the need of a rate readjustment to 
which he has previously referred has 
been confirmed by the experience of 
the past’ year. A statement derived 
from returns submitted to the Depart- 
ment during the past year by the stock 
and mutual carriers is printed as illus- 
trative of this fact. The Superintend- 
ent refers to his report of last year — 
upon this subject, in which he sug- 
gested that the State should undertake 
to regulate the remuneration paid to 
the agents or brokers of stock casualty 
ccmpanies writing compensation insur- 
ance, but doubts whether public senti- 
ment is yet sufficiently strong to sup- 
port any legislation to bring this about, 
in view of the opposition of the stock 
casualty companies, Furthermore, Mr. 
Phillips believes that the situation de- 
mands a broadening of the scope of 
the State Fund, that it may become in 
fact, as well aS in theory, a worthy 
competitor of the private companies, 
by furnishing, in addition to workmen’s 
compensation insurance, incidental em- 
ployers’ liability coverage, and also that 
it should be permitted to incur and 
meet legitimate expenses from its own 
resources. On the other hand, he re- 
iterates his opinion expressed in pre- 
vious reports that the rates of the 
State Fund should be subject to 
same supervision as to adequacy as 
are the rates of stock and mutual car 
riers, in order to avoid the grave dan- 
ger that at some future time a con 
dition of insolvency will arise, such that 
the security of benefits thereunder will 
be defeated and the workingmen be de- 
prived of their protection. a 


TRENTON RE-ORGANIZATION 


Meredith Dickinson, of Trenton, Te 
turned home this week from the mid- 
conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. He 
has started a movement to re-organize 


the Trenton local board. } 
-. 

,. | 
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Low Auto Rates for 
Adequate Limits 


QUOTED BY AETNA COMPANIES 


Puts in Effect Idea Advanced By 
Liability Insurance 


Underwriters 


In its new, condensed combination 
automobile rate manual, the Aetna 
companies prove what has often been 
said by progressive automobile liability 
men; that it costs but little more to 
be properly covered for an adequate 
amount. By comparing the following 
rates and limits with the usual rates 
for $5,000-$10,000 limits it will be seen 
how little more it requires to buy the 
additional insurance necessary to be 
protected against the unusually heavy 
verdicts which are so easily obtainable 
new. 

Public Liability Premiums 

(1) Greater New York territory. (2) 
Suburban New York, Jersey City, Ho- 
boken and Newark territories. (3) Rest 
of New York State (except Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Albany); rest 
of New Jersey, and entire State of 


Cennecticut. 
$10,000-$20,000 LIMITS 
H.P (1) (2) (3) 
LD sie eee $60.00 $36.00 $24.60 
Ss eS 86.40 49.20 31.50 
U2 5 110.40 63.60 40.20 
SME ate) ofa iiaile Sas 121.20 72.60 48.60 
EMEC Ss 5 cle cides 132.00 81.60 54.30 
ol) 6 ae 141.00 87.60 60.30 
oo (48 aa eee 148,20 92.40 64.80 
WOT 44. «cose. 150.00 93.60: 66.00 
HIectric ...... 27.00 21.00 21.00 
$100,000-$300,000 LIMITS 

EP (1) (2) (3) 
RUA charac 'as lacs ov $76.00 $45.60 $31.16 
Doo eee epg 109.44 62.32 39.90 
RIMES: (clorevels.g' so a's 139.84 80.56 50.92 
ie eee 153.52 91.96 61.56 
ce Sagara 167.20 103.36 68.78 
oO) a 178.60 110.96 76.38 
SMe ocnle's «5% 18742 217.04 82.08 
ever 44 .:.... 190.00 118.56 83.60 
Pieetric ...... 34.20 26.60 26.60 


Property Damage Premiums 
Including ‘Loss of Use 
No $1,000 limits are quoted, only the 
rates for $2,000 aud $10,000. Examples 
follow: 
$2,000 LIMIT 


EEP. (1) (2) (3) 
eee... $15.81 $9.49 $7.15 
a TT 12.97 9.65 
oo ..... 29.10 16.76 12.84 
 . ae 32.00 19.16 16.00 
et ....... 56.79 peers 8178s 
er... 37.19 23.09 19.16 
ae 39.09 24.35 20.48 
Over 44 ...... 3953 24.67 20.75 
Electric ...... 7.15 6.33 6.33 
$10,000 LIMIT 
H.P. (1) (2) (3) 
ae $20.63 $12.38 $9.32 
ae 29.70 16.91 12.62 
aa 37.95 21.86 16.75 
et 41.75 25.00 20.87 
a 45.38 28.05 22.94 
a 48.51 30.11 25.00 
ae 50.99 31.76 26.65 
Over 44 ...... 51.56 32.18 27.06 
Electric ...... 9.32 8.25 8.25 


New Manual is Handy 

As long as automobile insurance has 
been written there has been complaint 
of the unwieldy. rate manuals and rate 
Sheets which it has been considered 
hecessary to use. To overcome this 
difficulty the automobile department of 
the Aetna in New York prepared this 
condensed manual which is embraced in 
six pages of about the same size as the 
Tegular manual. 

Throughout the Aetna’s manual an 
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Employment of Women 
Not Yet Extensive 


AFFECTS HAZARD AND PAYROLL 


Results of Inquiry Among Manufac- 
turers—Need for Safeguards 
on Machinery 


Greater liability of women to acci- 
dent, owing to style of dress, as well 
as to physical causes, is engaging the 
earnest attention of employers. Changed 
conditions in factories and workshops, 
owing to the influx of female labor, 
will also result in many changes in 
ciassifications used by casualty insur- 
ance companies. The effect upon pay- 
rolls is also worthy of consideration. 

Opinion prevails that women have al- 
ready largely replaced men. This is 
true in some lines, but it appears that 
in 160 replies to a questionnaire sent 
to large employers of labor in New 
York and vicinity, only thirty-five ad- 
mitted that they are now using female 
workers more extensively than former- 
ly. Of these, only nine have substi- 
tuted a large number of women in posi- 
tions formerly occupied by men ex- 
ciusively; fifteen, while using women 
pniore extensively than in the past, are 
doing so only in positions which have 
always been filled ‘by women to some 
extent and the remaining eleven are 
substituting women to only a slight 
extent. 

It has been demonstrated that there 
exists a strong tendency to increase 
the employment of females, irrespec- 
tive of the situation created by the 
war. The present situation has ha- 
stened rather than caused employment 
cf females by many concerns. Fur- 
thermore, women have been found so 
satisfactory that employers are plan- 
ning to use an even greater propor- 
tion of them than the present labor 
siringency necessitates. It is gener- 
aily considered impracticable to em- 
rloy women where it is necessary to 
lift heavy weights, but one manufac- 
turer says that Hungarian, Polish and 
Swedish women will perform any kind 
of manual labor for which they are 
well paid. 

Paid Same as Men 

As to the probable effect on payrolls 
where women are extensively employed, 
there seems to be an unanimity of 
opinion that if women can fill men’s 
positions they are entitled to the same 
pay as men. Not all employers are 
doing this but it is believed that in 
time the difference in the wage rate 
of men and women will show little 
difference, 

To guard against accidents women 
are often required to wear sleeve hold- 
ers and caps to cover the hair. Addi- 
tional safety appliances must be _ in- 
stalled upon machines. This is held to 
be of prime importance, as, if female 
labor is to be satisfactory, one acci- 
dent might effect the morale of all 
the female operatives in a plant. 

Women are machine operators, not 
mechanics, and therefore it becomes 
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BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT CO. 


OF MARYLAND 


EDWIN 


Premiums Based 
Solely on Income 


NEW NORTH AMERICAN POLICY 


Change of Occupation Does Not Affect 
Insurance—Hazardous 
Risks 


Ignoring occupation entirely and bas- 
ing the premium solely on income, the 
North American Accident of ‘Chicago 
has issued what it styles a “Security 
Income Defense Policy.” The age limits 
are 16 to 50 years and there is no 


principal sum mentioned. Permanent, 
temporary or partial disability is cov- 
ered from one day to one year, This 
pelicy can be used to advantage in con- 
nection with insurance on many risks 
bordering on the hazardous class. The 
table of rates follows: 


Cost Per Annum to Insure 


Monthly 1/4 1/3 1/2 ; 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 
$20 $3.00 $4 $6.00 $9.60 
25 3.75 5 7.50 12.00 
30 4.50 6 9.00 14.40 
35 5.25 7 10.50 16.80 
40 6.00 8 12.00 19.20 
45 6.75 9 13.50 "21.60 
50 7.50 10 15.00 24.00 
55 8.25 11 16.50 26.40 
60 9.00 12 18.00 28.80 
65 9.75 13 19.50 31.20 
70 10,50 14 21.00 33.60 
75 11.25 15 22.50 36.00 
80 12.00 16 24.00 38.40 
85 12.75 17 25.50 40.80 
90 13.50 18 27.00 43.20 
95 14.25 19 28.50 45.60 
100 15.00 20 30.00 48.00 
110 16.50 22 33.00 52.80 
120 18.00 24 36.00 57.60 
130 19.50 26 39.00 62.40 
140 21.00 28 42.00 67.20 
150 22.50 30 45.00 72.00 
160 24.00 32 48.00: 76.80 
170 25.50 34 51.00 81.60 
180 27.00 36 54.00 86.40 
190 28.50 38 57.00 91.20 
200 30.00 40 60.00 96.00 


Premiums exceeding $12 may be paid 
quarterly or semi-annually. 


May Change Occupation 

This policy covers all accidents and 
diseases except venerial and there is no 
waiting period. As the premium is not 
based upon occupation, change of oc- 
cupation does not effect the insurance. 
Nor does engaging in any game, sport 
or exercise for profit or pleasure, or 
‘because of doing any act or thing per- 
taining to any other occupation, except- 


rates. This is every 


Policy. 


General Building 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Something New 


broker’s opportunity. Call for 


PHILADELPHIA 


WARFIELD, President 


ing only while engaged in military or 
naval service in a foreign country out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States. 

Hospital charges are paid in addi- 
tion to other benefits and the policy 
pays full benefit for every day disabled 
because of boils, felons or carbuncles. 
A sum equal to two years’ benefits is 
paid for loss of sight resulting from 
any accident or sickness, loss of use 
of any two limbs by paralysis or loss of 
hands or feet by accident. 

The premium for the term the policy 
is to be written for is payable in ad- 
vance and must be remitted for with 
the application. The insuring clause 
fcllows: 

In consideration of the premium and 
of the statements which are set forth 
in the application herefor, a copy of 
which application is endorsed hereon 
and made a part of this contract, and 
subject to the conditions, limitations, 
and provisions herein contained, does 
hereby insure the person (herein called 
the insured), whose name appears after 
the words “Signature of Applicant” at 
the foot of said copy of application, in 
Them stm: Ol. .2 ae. eros: Dollars a month 
(herein called the monthly indemnity) 
against 

(1) Bodily injury sustained during 
the term of this policy through acci- 
dental means, and resulting directly, 
independently and exclusively of all 
other causes, in (a) immediate, continu- 
ous, and total disability that prevents 
the insured from performing any and 
every kind of duty pertaining to his 
occupation; (b) immediate (as respects 
the injury or as respects preceding 
total disability) and continuous partial 
disability that prevents the insured 
from performing fully work essential 
to the duties of his occupation. 

(2) Sickness, as hereinafter defined: 
contracted by the insured after the 
fifteenth day this policy is dated and 
for which the insured is treated by a 
licensed physician, and during the term 
hereof. *. .*) *: 

Risks not insurable: Persons who 
suffer with deafness, apoplexy, cancer, 
fits, insanity, paralysis, tuberculosis, 
total blindness or any permanent physi- 
cal or mental infirmity; who have lost 
a foot or are compelled to use a cane 
or crutch; who have lost an arm above 
the elbow; who are under 16 or over 
50 years of age at time of making ap- 
plication. 


AETNA WRITING FARMERS 


Reports that Company Refuses Com- 
pensation Risks Proves to Be 
Untimely 


Considerable publicity was given last 
week to a news item in which it was 
made to appear that the Aetna Life 
has placed farmers on a _ prohibited 
list of workmen’s compensation risks. 
In reply to an inquiry the company 
has advised The Eastern Underwriter 
that no such action has been taken 
and that the item is incorrect. 

It is generally conceded in compen- 
gation writing offices that farmer busi- 
ness has not proved attractive. Gen- 
erally speaking it would appear that 
the farmer’s loose methods of doing 
business are not conducive to the best 
results in anything ‘so complex as com- 
pensation insurance. 
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To Elect a Vice-President 


Directors of the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Company will short- 
ly elect a vice-president to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Herbert 
{,, Price, who had been with the com- 
pany since its organization. Mr. Price 
died not quite a month after he had 
heen made a _ vice-president by the 
board. 

When the United States Fidelity was 
organized, Mr. Price was assigned the 
important task of forming the guar- 
anteed attorneys department. This de- 
partment was successful from the start 
and he continued as its manager until 
his death. 

(Mr. Price’s death recalls the fact 
that it was the original intention of 
the organizers of the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Company to confine 
the business of the company to the 
bonding of guaranteed attorneys 
throughout the country. The company 
grew so rapidly, however, that Presi- 
cent Bland and his associates later 
decided to enlarge its field of activity. 


* * * 


Affected by the War 

Bonding men say that contract busi- 
ness is being seriously affected by war 
conditions. Material is high and labor 
is scarce and this has resulted in a 
situation which makes it almost pro- 
lubitive for contractors to undertake 
new building operations. (Because of 
the unprecedented conditions, building 
activity has slackened all over the 
United States. 

Other business, however, is showing 
up well; in fact, it is better than many 
bonding men anticipated this early in 


the year. 
* * * 


“Home Office Folks” 

In order that home employes may 
know what is going on in the insurance 
world and may also keep fully acquaint- 
ed with the activities of the compauy, 
the Maryland ‘Casualty Company has 
decided to issue a monthly publication 
exclusively for its employes. The pub- 
lication will be known as “Home Office 
Folks” and will make its appearance 
within the next week. 

This will make two publications is- 
sued by the Maryland Casualty. “The 
Budget,’ a monihly bulletin, has been 
published for years and has a wide Cir- 
culation among the company’s agents. 

The Maryland Assurance Corpora- 
tion has also decided to start a pub- 
lication for the benefit of its agents. 
This will be known as “Protection” and 
.the first edition will be issued in a few 


days, 
* * 


Not an Insurance Company 


Inquiries have been made of the 
New York department: concerning the 
New York Automobile Owners’ Pro» 
tective Association, Incorporated, in re- 
ply to which the department says: 

“This company is not an insurance 
corporation nor it is organized under 
the insurance laws. Its certificate of 
incorporation sets forth its objects as 
follows: ‘To voluntarily furnish to its 
members reliable information concern- 
ing the origin, nature and effect of any 
and all legislation affecting owners of 
commercial and pleasure automobiles 
and to voluntarily render every possi- 
ble aid and assistance to its members, 
individually and collectively for their 
mutual guidance, protection and bene- 
fit.’ ” 
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Status of Common Carrier 
The New York Supreme Court, at 
the Trial Term at Albany, has decided 
that the insured under a personal ac- 
cident policy cannot recover under the 
double indemnity clause for injuries re- 
ceived while alighting from a taxicab 


which the insured and another had 
hired and had the exclusive right to 
occupy for a certain trip. The distinc- 
tion between a public or common Car- 
rier and a special or private carrier 
is held to be that the former must re- 
ceive all applying for passage’ as long 
as there is room, and there is no legal 
excuse for refusing passage, while the 
latter is not bound to do so. The case 
was that of Harry B. Anderson against 
the Fidelity & Casualty. 

* * * 


Branch for Kansas City 
Authorization has been given the 
National Workmen’s ‘Compensation 
‘Service Bureau to establish a branch 
at Kansas City. Just how soon this will 
be done or who may be in charge has 
not been decided. 
ok * * 
Bulletin for Health Men 
Bulletin No. 7 of the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of America, Detroit, 
presents some vital facts and consider- 
ations in respect to compulsory health 
insurance by Marcus W. Alexander of 
West Lynn, Mass. (Many of the points 
which are the worst stumbling blocks 
tc those who would succesfully com- 
bat this propaganda are fully explained. 
* * * 


Aetna Has an Artist 

That handsome roll of honor dis- 
piayed in the New York office of the 
Aetna, at 100 William Street, is the 
work of Prosper V. Beneville, of the 
liability underwriting department. Mr. 
Reneville’s work is particularly good, 
although he has never done engrossing 
ag a profession. He has also done a 
roll of honor for the home office which 
be says is much finer than the one in 
New York. About the office are numer- 
ous other evidences of his skill, in the 
form of striking posters. One depicts 
infantry going “over the top.” The ac- 
tion igs there good and plenty and the 
suggestive line is “Strengthen your 
first line of defense.” Another poster 
of the burglary department is in colors 
with the head line, ‘More burglaries 
cccur in buildings than there do fires.” 
Mr. Beneville is a field man of the 
company who came inside to assist in 
the work of the office. 

* * * 
Mutual Management Changes 

W. B. Renton has retired from the 
management of the National Automo- 
bile Mutual at 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
For the present Herbert R. Sommer 
is in charge. 

* * * 
Has Heinz Beaten 

M. I. Polansky & Co., of Brooklyn, 
have got the Fifty-Seven Varieties 
beaten in numerous ways. Besides 
handling every known kind of insur- 
ance this firm announces on its letter 
head that it will do the following: Buy 
and sell animal skins for export. Com- 
mercial loans arranged. Sell coal and 
wood by ton or ecarload. Clothing 
contracting, men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s. For sale, cottages and apart- 
ment houses. iBuy and sell dry goods 
and notions at auction up to $200,000 
cash. Buy and-sell old and new metals. 
Motion picture theatres equipped; open 
air, etc. Printing, wholesale only. 
Plumbing and steamfitting, contracting 
only. For sale, poultry farms. 
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INTERESTING STORY OF ANEW 
TRIAL 


How a presiding judge can cause an 
insurance company again to go through 
an expensive trial is discussed in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri in the case of Lamport vs. Aetna 
Life just published. ‘After the evidence 
and the arguments of counsel had been 
completed and after the jury had been 
for some two hours or more on a hot 
Saturday afternoon in July deliberat- 
ing upon their verdict, the Trial Judge 
sent the sheriff to the jury room to 
inguire whether the \status of their 
deliberations was such as to make ad- 
visable the excusing of them till Mon- 
day. The jury, through the sheriff, ad- 
vised the judge that they desired to 
see him about matters and owing to 
the lateness of the hour and the heat, 
aud to avoid having the jury brought 
into the courtroom, the judge went 
with the sheriff to the jury room and 
told them he had no desire to hasten 
their deliberations, but merely wished 
tc know if there was a possibility of 
their being able to agree upon a ver- 
dict within a half hour or so. If there 
were he would wait and if not he would 
excuse them until the following Mon- 
dey. ‘The jury told him they thought 
they could reach a verdict in five or 
six minutes. He then answered a ques- 
tion upon his instructions and made 
some reply. 

The higher court held the proceed- 
ing improper and reversed the verdict 
cf the lower court and sent the case 
back for a new trial. 

The case was one in which the com- 
pany alleged intentional injuries. The 
insured had his hand cut off by being 
run over by a trolley car in Kansas 
City August 10, 1911. ‘The amount in- 
volved was ten thousand dollars and 
the case was very bitterly fought. 'M. 
J. O'Donnell, of Kansas ‘City, appeared 
as attorney for plaintiff and J. C. Ro- 
senberger, of Kansas ‘City, represented 
the defendant company. 


William H. Drapier, Jr., vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
National Surety, has seen very many 
angles in the surety business. He has 
been an insurance and surety man for 
thirty-one years, which covers practi- 
cally his entire business life. To be 
sure he did “stick pi” in a newspaper 
office on several occasions but this was 
probably because he comes of a jour- 
nalistic family and he would work 
about the shop. But after he left school 
he went right into the insurance work 
in Indianapolis, where he was born in 
1869. 

While the surety bond business had 
its ‘beginning in 1851, its real develop- 
ment dates from 1904. No appreciable 
progress had been made up to that time 
and Mr. Drapier’s experience covers the 
period of its greatest progress, during 
which co-operation has replaced antag- 
onism and standardization of rates and 


BUILDING .AND LOAN PRESIDENT 
(Clarence W. (Cronk, of New Bruns- 
vick, N. J., vice-president of the United 
States Brokerage Company, has been 
elected president of the Homestead 
Building & (Loan Association, the larg- 
est organization of its kind in (New Jer- 
sey. The brokerage company will like- 
ly move its offices into the same build- 
ing with the building and loan associa- 
tion and expects to increase its premi- 
um income about $3,000 per annum. 


Charles F. Wilson, a prominent fire 
insurance agent of Fitchburg, Mass., 
started his career as a ticket agent in 
a railroad station, His first insurance 
experience was in selling accident tick- 
ets at the railroad ticket window. He 
made such a success of it that the in- 
surance company hired him. 
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underwriting conditions have become 
realities. When Mr. Drapier engaged 
with the National Surety in 1899, it 
was as resident assistant secretary, af- 
ter a year spent in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. He was general agent in 
Indianapolis for several years. during 
which he also did claim adjusting and 
organization work. He was.then made 
superintendent of agents and assistant 
general manager, 

Mr Drapier has installed many of the 
company’s agencies and this work has 
taken him to the tropics where he has 
had some exciting experiences during 
times of political unrest and revolution. 
Equally unusual have been his experi- 
ences in the Dominion of Canada, with 
the temperature sixty-eight below and 
trains buried in snow for days. When 
he was made superintendent of agen- 
cies, in 1908, the Company had only 
half a million of capital and about 
1,500 agents. Now it has nearly 11,000 
agents, four millions of capital and 
four millions of surplus. At that time 
the Company was not admitted to more 
than three-quarters of the United States’ 
but it now operates in practically the 
entire North American continent. 


Like many other Western men, Mr. 
Drapier retains a love of early rising 
and takes a keen delight in work done 
during the morning hours before most 
persons in a big city like New York 
have started the day. Looking into the 
future Mr. Drapier sees the greatest 
dangers to the surety business in the 
organization of co-operative associa- 
ticns and mutual schemes to take the 
place of thoroughly experienced and 
strong financial companies. It is not 
possible, he says, for a mere associa- 
tion of a mutual type, or even a heavily 
capitalized body with inexperienced di- 
rection, to accomplish the best results. 
Another great danger lies in ideas for 
government control. 


COSTELLO WITH CONTINENTAL 

Michael ‘Costello, who for a number 
of years was adjuster for the Fidelity 
& Deposit for the State of Rhode Island, 
with headquarters in Providence, has 
become identified with the Continental 
Casualty in like capacity and will con- 
tinue to operate from Providence. 


Employment of Women 
(Continued from page 21) 


necessary to create special occupations 
fur men as helpers, machine répairers 
and adjusters. In some cases the usu- 
al occupations are divided and women 
do the lighter portion of a process 
formerly performed entirely by men, 
who are now left only the heavier 
part. 

The necessity has arisen for special 
machinery or machine parts adapted 
for use by women. ‘One manufacturer 
of paper bags is installing lighter spin- 
dies so that women can be used on 
tuese machines. 

There is also a well directed move- 
nient to improve working conditions 


for women, which has followed close 


upon the tendency toward their more 
extensive employment. Among these 


is a recommendation that sickness it- — 


surance be provided for them, 


Auto Rates 
(Continued from page 21) 


effort has been made to make the work ri 


of the agent and broker as easy as DOS- 


sible. Wherever possible premiums are — 


quoted for complete cover in the various 
lines. 
duct certain percentages the broker is 
given the figures complete for submis- 
sion to the assured. It is believed that 
the use of this new rate manual will 
result in brokers being able to sell 
higher limits with less trouble than 
ever before and that by having easily 
available quotations on covers contain- 


Instead of having to add or de — 


ing all the desirable clauses a greater 


number of assured will be provided 
with insurance .which fully protects 
them against every emergency. . 


= «"? 


P| 
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When making investiga- 


Putting it tion of plants having a 
up to bad accident record, 
Employers safety experts have 


j found it a good rule to 
begin at the top, because in many 
eases it has been found that what ap- 
peared to have been carelessness on 
the part of the employes was, in fact, 
the existence of a bad moral hazard, 
which was partly or wholly chargeable 
to negligence on the part of those in 
authority, whose lack of concern in 
the prevention of accidents was such 
that reasonable precautions had not 
been taken in the matter of providing 
safe protection or giving warning 
against existing dangers, which had 
resulted in needless injuries. Employ- 
ers should themselves set the example 
of carefulness, because they have the 
means, power and authority to estab- 
lish safety in their plants; to guard 
dangerous machinery and employ care- 
ful workmen.—The Texas “Employer.” 
* * * 

What happens when lia- 
bility insurance is too 
little and when it is 
enough, is shown by 
the files of the Aetna 
Life. What inadequate protection 
meant to some policyholders: 


A painter suffered permanent par- 
alysis as the result of a broken back 
caused by falling thirty feet when the 
scaffold on which he was working col- 
lapsed. He won a verdict of '$30,000, 
which the court reduced to $22,000. The 
assured paid $17,000. 

An iron worker was knocked into 
ar elevator shaft by a falling girder 
and dropped ten stories, suffering a 
broken neck. He received a verdict of 
$25,000, but later compromised for 
$15,000. The assured paid $10,000. 

A workman carrying a heavy block 
of wood over a trench in which a 
plumber was working slipped and the 
wood hit the plumber, causing perma- 
Tent paralysis. The plumber won a 
verdict of $15,000. The assured paid 
$10,000. 

One of the employes of a tenant in 
a loft building in New York was burned 
to death, and suit was brought against 
the assured, the owner of the build- 
ing. A verdict of $17,000 was ren- 
Ccred. The assured paid $12,000. 

What adequate protection meant to 
seme policyholders: 

The wife of a Brooklyn grocer suf- 
fered partial blindness of one eye, two 
broken ribs and several minor bruises, 
when the automobile in which she and 
her husband were riding collided with 
a heavy truck, A jury gave her a 
verdict of $15,000 and the company 
paid the full amount. 

The operator of a stamping machine 
in a New York factory tried to put 
the belt which ran his machine back 
9n the pulley from which it had slipped 
and lost his right arm when his cloth- 
ing became tangled in the countershaft. 
He won a verdict of |$16,000 and the 
company paid the full amount. 

A school girl’s hand was permanent- 
ly crippled when she picked up a live 
wire that had fallen from a telegraph 
pele. A verdict of $10,000 was ren- 
dered in her favor and the company 
Paid the full amount. 

* * 


Results of 
Inadequate 
Protection 


* 
: Many details (little things) 
Care in 


are often considered unim- 
Small portant and neglected re- 
Things gardless of the fact that 


they are really the seeds 
of success. Neglect of details is 
an undermining element and any busi- 
ness proposition where little details 
ae not taken into account cannot main- 
| tain a healthy, progressive existence, 


|e 


_ CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 
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Were it possible to make an intensive 
examination into the history of the 
very many failures of business under- 
takings it would no doubt be ascer- 
tained that in a majority of cases the 
provocative cause was the neglect of 
looking after and attending to little 
details. And this applies to the busi- 
ness Of insurance agents even more 
forcibly than to other vocations because 
of its being peculiarly an individua.ly 
conducted business. The agent who 
fails of success is apt to put the blame 
on “hard luck,” whereas luck plays no 
part in the matter. It is the haphazard 
method, the inattention to little things 
that has stamped failure on his ef- 
forts. 
apparently of slight significance yot 
are important factors. If there is any 
vocation in the world where first im- 
pressions count largely it is in that of 
an insurance agent. The first impres- 
sion in the mind of the prospect made 


“by agent is either a great help or a 


great detriment. A clean shaven face, 
or neatly kept. beard, clean shirt, clean 
collar, cravat neatly tied, polished 
shoes, well-brushed, well fitting clothes, 
a pleasant, courteous manner, a smil- 
ing fact, each of these while in itself 
a little thing is an important aid and 
factor. Do not disdain the little things. 
All successes are the composite of lit- 
tle things that are seemingly unimport- 
ant yet it is the little things that make 
possible the attainment of great results. 
You wish to succeed, to get beyond the 
half-way station (mediocrity)—long to 
arrive at the city of success, but if you 
neglect details, the little things, you 
will find yourself side-tracked in the 
Land of Failure-—‘‘Preferred Pilot.’ 


es * * 


To avoid the dissati- 
What Property faction which arises 
Owners from incomplete lia- 
Require bility insurance pro- 
tection, agents should 
consider the following suggestions as 
applicable to owners and tenants of 
buildings. (Mercantile or manufactur- 
ing concerns (whether owner or ten- 
ant of the premises) require compensa- 
tion, general liability (or public) and 
eievator insurance when they occupy 
the entire premises. But if such con- 
cerns (either as owner or tenant) sub- 
let any portion of the premises to 
cthers they should carry compensation 
and public policies on their own opera- 
tiens, aS well as insurance on the ele- 
vetors, if any, and in addition general 
liability insurance on that portion of 
the premises sublet. 


Furthermore, when an_ individual 
holds title to or rents premises in his 
own name apart and distinct from the 
business which he conducts thereon as 
a corporation, he should protect his 
own separate interest by general lia- 
bility and elevator policies, and by a 
workmen’s compensation policy if the 
employes engaged in the care of the 
premises and elevators are on his in- 
dividual payroll distinct from the cor- 
poration’s payroll. This regardless of 
any insurance carried by the corpora- 
tion. Also, part tenants in buildings 
with elevators are frequently held lia- 
ble for elevator accidents when their 
employes On some occasion or other 
operate or interfere with the elevators, 
and they can, therefore, make them- 
selves secure only by carrying elevator 
insurance, even though the elevators 
imay not be under their direct control. 
When additions or alterations (not or- 
dinary repair and maintenance) are to 
be made, these require a special en- 
dersement providing the proper pro- 
tection. Teams and automobile insur- 
ance is always necessary when such 
vehicles are owned or hired by the as- 
sured. 


Some of the “little things” are. 
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E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... . $1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO. 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


OF LONDON, 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Bt Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
=} Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


fh ———— APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


usetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


Massac 
BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


General liability business 


General is practically unlimited 
Liability when one considers that 
Neglected private residences and es- 
tates, apartments and of- 
fice buildings, hotels, club houses and 
grounds, retail stores and other small 
buildings occupied ‘by various mercan- 
tile establishments all come within this 
classification. General liability pre- 
miums are not large as in compensa- 
tion lines, but the business pays a 
higher commission and requires less 
attention than compensation. ‘Besides, 
these general lines are not of the 
target variety and when one loses a 
line it does not act as a “knock out.” 


Use of Revenue Stamps 


Agents of the Maryland Casualty are 
being advised as follows regarding reve- 
nue stamps on public official and deposi- 
tory bonds: ‘Public official bonds run- 
ning in favor of a State, county, or 
municipality: are not subject to the tax. 
The bond of a deputy running in favor 
of any public official is subject to the 
tax unless the bond of such deputy is 
Teqtired by statute or ordinance, in 
which event no stamp is required. De- 
pository bonds running in favor of a 
State, county or municipality, or any 


hed 1869. 


Establi 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


public official thereof are not taxed. 
Such bonds’ guaranteeing deposits of 
private individuals, organizations and 
concerns, are taxed, and likewise those 
running in favor of the United States 
Government.” 


Statement By Utica Mutual 


In its fourth annual statement the 
Utica (N. Y.) Mutual Compensation In- 
surance Company, reports total income 


$584,494; claims, $175,571; total dis- 
bursements $248,788; admitted assets, 
$628,608; surplus, $127,216; expense 


ratio, 14.5 per cent. of written pre 
miums; loss ratio, 59.4 per cent. 
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THROW AWAY THAT CUMBERSOME RATE MANUAL 


Can you find no better use for your time than to spend the best part of 
it turning 362 pages every time you want to quote an automobile rate ? 


Compare the Simplicity of These Rates! 


The “Definite Value” Automobile Policy 


A clearly defined policy protecting an automobile owner—indemnifying for loss by fire, theft, ex- 
plosion and other hazards. 

It is simple in language, and definite in terms—it positively fixes the value of a car, during the life of 
the policy, on a basis determined by the men who made and sold the car. 

In the event of a total loss, it pays the amount of fixed value shown in the policy contract, thereby 
avoiding any controversy in settling and paying the loss. 

In the event of a partial loss, it pays for the repair or replacement of all parts, to the full extent of the 
damage. 
Compare the protection and the cost of this policy with other forms of automobile insurance. 


PREMIUM RATES 


All premiums are based on list price of car. Rates quoted are for each one hundred dollars of list price. 
The rate is not increased on renewal. Freight charges and war tax may be added to amount of insurance. 


Pleasure and Commercial Cars 


Full Cover 
Full Cover Excluding Theft 
Models Listing $2,500 or Over...........+.+-+- $1.00 .80 cents 
Models Listing $1,000 to $2,500............... $1.50 .80 cents 
Models Listing Under $1,000...............-- $2.00 .80 cents 
Extra Equipment, Including Theft— Extra Equipment Excluding Theft— 
Twice the rate.charged for car. Same rate as charged for car. 


Electric Cars—All Models 
.75 cents for fire and theft. 


Collision Insurance Property Damage 


Bee pcidcat bn dame ce: above twenty-five sdalieraie Indemnity to extent of one thousand dollars for damage 
(For full cover add thirty-five dollars to all premiums.) done to property of others. 
Ae Pleasure Cars Pleasure Cars 
1% oe a oe ae on ee aie os i ee In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 


Ten Dollars Premium 


In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
2% of list price $25.00 minimum premium In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
_ Commercial Cars Fifteen Dollars Premium 
Regardless of size of city. : ‘ 
21%4% of list price $30.00 minimum premium Commercial Cars—Decline property damage. 


TERM POLICIES 


Two Years Insurance—One and three-quarter times annual rate. 

Three Years Insurance—Two and one-half times annual rate. 

Pro rata cancellation allowed on old insurance when new car purchased 
and insured. 


Taxi Cabs, “Jitneys,”’ Rented, Livery, Second-Hand Cars and Dealers’ Cars 
WILL NOT BE INSURED UNDER THIS FORM OF POLICY 


THIS POLICY IS WRITTEN ONLY BY 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK THE NEW JERSEY 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $500,000 Capital $1,000,000 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


[SuccEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INsURANCE Economics, EsTABLISHED IN 1899] 


were OF ILGIAGTS LIGKAAY 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS NUMBER °&tr 2s jie B 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No. 10 


CLOSER SCRUTINY OF 
BROKERAGE LINES 


Companies See Need of Guarding Letter 
and Spirit of Trading-With- 
Enemy Act 


VIEWS OF LAWRENCE KNEELAND 


Well-Known Lawyer Discusses Black 
List—Assured Must Not Be 
Under Suspicion 


Underwriters are scrutinizing lines 
from brokers. who have large accounts, 
particularly those with international ac- 
counts, with more care than at any 
time since the beginning of the war. 
Under the Trading-With-the-Enemy Act 
it is unlawful to trade, or to attempt 
te trade, directly or indirectly, with, 
te or from, or on account of, or for 
the benefit of a person known to be 
én enemy or ally of enemy, or whom 
there is reasonable cause to believe to 
be such, the entering into, carrying on 
er performance of any contract of in- 
surance upon property destined or in- 
tended for an enemy or ally of enemy, 
or coming from enemy or ally of enemy 
territory, is unlawful. 


Must Exercise Caution 


Recently, Lawrence Kneeland, a well- 
known lawyer in Cedar Street, this city, 
delivered an address before the Marine 
Insurance Club, in which he made a 
Statement which has attracted a great 
eal of attention among fire as well as 
Marine underwriters. In this talk Mr. 
Kneeland said: 

“Caution should be exercised in con- 
nection with insurance for account 
of whom it may concern during the 


war. Underwriters should endeavor to- 


know for whose account they are in- 
Suring. Insurance brokers should en- 
deavor to know for whose account they 
are placing insurance, An insurance 
for A for account of whom it may con- 
cern, loss if any payable to A presents 
no difficulty in time of peace, but now 
am enemy or ally of enemy might be 
the one concerned. Under such a pol- 
icy underwriters should require full and 
Satisfactory information as to the per- 
Son for whose account the insurance 
was effected before paying the loss. 
Reasonable diligemce in ascertaining 
the status of all persons with whom 
you deal, or those having an interest 


in the subject matter should be used, 
| since reasonable cause to believe im- 


plies reasonable inquiry to ascertain. 
| All persons, firms and corporations on 
_the so-called American Black List are 


. 
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NEW YORK, FRIDAY, MARCH 8, 1918 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


Leese i 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Equal Protection for ALL Policyholders. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 


Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH 


REPUTATION SERVICE 


Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States Insuran ce Co. 


1866 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 

tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 

gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 

tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 

addressing: 
H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES 


MOINES, 


McADOO RESENTS 
IDE’S ARTICLE 


If There’s “Propaganda Against War 
Risk Bureau Beginning’ He 
Will Meet It 


SECRETARY’S PUBLIC LETTER 


President of Home Life Had Comment- 
ed on Insurance Obligations 
Incurred By Government 


An article in the New York “Times” 
of last Sunday, bearing the heading, 
“Much. Confusion in War Insurance 
Plan,” written by George E. Ide, who 
was chairman of the insurance men’s 
committee named by Secretary McAdoo 
after he had called the life company 
representatives to Washington at the 
inception of the soldiers’ and sailors’ ° 
insurance measure, is made the sub- 
ject of an open letter by the Secretary; 
in which he resents the criticism, re- 
gards it as a propaganda against the 
War Risk Bureau, and says if there ig 
such propaganda he is ready to meet it. 


Mr. McAdoo’s Letter 


The Secretary’s letter, 
“Times” on 
lows: 


printed. by the 


Wednesday morning, fob 


Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Ide: I observe an 
article in the New York “Times” 
of March 3, 1918, by yourself and 
in which you are described as 
“Chairman of Committee of Insur- 
ance Men appointed by Treasury 


Department,” I have no objection 
to any propaganda you may engage 
in nor any criticisms you may 
make of the work of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, but I cannot per- 
mit you to represent yourself as 
“Chairman of a committee of in- 
surance men appointed by Treas- 
ury Department,’ because it is not 
the fact. The committee I appoint- 
ed and of which you were made 
chairman was for the specific pur- 
pose of submitting your views about 
the legislation at the time it was 
pending. This committee is functus 
officio and has no status whatever 
‘in connection with the Treasury. I 
shall be obliged to make a public 
announcement to this effect. 

me to 


It is not necessary for 


comment upon the erroneous state- 
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ments and observations of your fection are sure to arise from such in- 
article. If a propaganda against Gefinite and shifting regulations. Clear 


the War Risk Insurance Bureau is 
beginning I shall be very happy to 
meet it. Such a propaganda may 
produce many beneficial effects in 
widening the field of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau’s activities. 


Sincerely yours, 


WwW. G. McADOO. 
Mr. Ide’s Article 
In h’s Sunday “Times” article Mr. 


Ide said, in part, of the Government’s 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance plan: 

How is the plan working out? 

The original plan was to have all ap- 
plications from men now enlisted made 
Before Feb. 12. This time has been ex- 
tended to April 12. We are told that 
more than. $9,000,000,000 insurance has 
already been applied for, and the aver- 
age amount is about $8,000 per individ- 
wal. The estimate of the promoters of 
the measure was that 25 per cent. of 
the fighting force (on. a basis of 1.500,- 
000 men this would be 375,000) would 
apply for insurance averaging about 
$2,500 each. This would make a total 
of $937,500,000 (about one-tenth of the 
result already attained). The appro- 
priations made in the bill were based 
upon the above estimate. 

Changes of departmental rulings or 
vegueness in the rulings have led to 
confusion; The beneficiary under the 
policy is fixed by law and limited to 
certain relations of the insured. Most 
premiums will be paid by deduction 
from pay. In some instances outsiders 
have desired to pay the premiums, the 
beneficiary being selected as prescribed 
by law. In the Treasury Department’s 
first bulletin, Oct. 15, there is no limit 
made as to who may be allowed to pay 
the premiums. 


Premium Payments 


In a letter of Jan. 31, from the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Campaign Council, 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, John 
L. Way, chairman, the following clause 
occurs: “When the application is filed 
by a third party, a certified check, 
draft or money order covering pre- 
miums for at least three months must 
accompany the application.” Nothing 
is said here as to any limitation as to 
who may be allowed to pay the pre- 
miums. 

In a later communication from the 
Treasury Department, the following oc- 
curs: “The insurance can be paid for 
either by deductions from the soldier’s 
pay or by a member of his family.” 
This introduces a new limitation. 

In another bulletin from the Treasury 
Department, No. 4, entitled ‘Uncle 
Sam’s Insurance for Soldiers and 
Sailors,” in a questionnaire the follow- 
ing occurs: Q. How can my premiums 
be paid? A. By deductions from any 
deposit with the Government or paid 
direct to the bureau by yourself or 
some one for you. Here there is no 
limitation. 

In one case an attempt was made to 
secure insurance for $10,000 on the life 
of a sailor who signed the application 
with the understanding that premiums 
vould be paid by an outsider, the bene- 
ficiary being the mother of the sailor. 
Naval authorities here stated that such 
a transaction could not be allowed be- 
cause it had been ruled that outsiders 
could not pay the premium upon a sol- 
dier’s or sailor’s insurance. 

In a dispatch to the “Evening Sun” 
f Feb. 18, Mr. Delanoy of the War In- 
surance Bureau is quoted as having 
said: “Attempts have been made by 
persons not in the army to take out in- 
surance on men jn the service, but the 
Attorney General has ruled that no 
ether person can take out insurance 
except a wife, child or widowed mother 
of the applicant.” 


Says There Is Confusion 


It will be readily seen from this brief 
summary that confusion and dissatis- 


rulings should be made, should be wide- 
ly published, and having been published 
should be adhered to. 


In the dispatch above alluded to the 
testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee by Mr. Delanoy is in- 
teresting as indicating the complexities 
arising under the present insurance 
plan. ‘We may therefore have to send 
out later on from 500,000 to 1,250,000 
checks each month. We have not now 
the mechanical equipment to do this, 
and we are sending out checks by old- 
fashioned hand methods.” 


It was further stated that, as the in- 
surance under these policies was really 
enly good for one month, the profit to 
the Government on lapsed policies—that 
is, in cases where a soldier failed to 
keep up his insurance—would be large. 
The fact seems to be entirely lost sight 
of that this insurance is term insurance 
and that the lapse of a term policy can 
never be a source of profit to the in- 
surer, as there is no reserve or deposit 
on term insurance policies, and conse- 
quently no forfeiture of any such re- 


serve to the company or the nation 
issuing such a policy. 
Further, Mr. Delanoy is quoted, al- 


though we think there must have been 
an error in this quotation, as saying, 
“The percentage of lapsed policies was 
carefully considered in the American 
Experience Table of Mortality upon 
which the insurance is based.” 


The original bill provides for “allot- 
ments” by the soldier and “allow- 
ances” by the Government to the fam- 
ilies, both of which call for intimate 
knowledge of the dependents of each 
soldier, and these dependents may 
change from month to month. Compen- 
sation for death or disability is also 
given gratuitously by the Government. 
This calls for similar facts in regard to 
the family, and, further, a periodical 
re-examination of all disabled fighting 
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men. The payments under the insur- 
ance part of the bill are to be made in 
monthly installments, and any changes 
which may arise in the beneficiaries 
under these policies will call for im- 
mediate changes which may occur in 
any month. The fact that the premium 
cu these term policies changes every 
year necessitates an accurate record 
of the exact date of birth of every fight- 
ing man, in order that these premium 
changes may be properly made. 


Wants Congress to Review Law 


The above is a simple and plain state- 
ment of what»is: being done and-what 
must be done under the law. It is no 
exaggeration to say that.in the various 
units and departments the men charged 
with its administration. find it almost 
impossible to keep their accounts, even 
now, and that in the: Central Bureau 
itself confusion reigns. Checks for al- 
lotments, allowances, etc., are not being 
promptly sent out, duplication of pay- 
ments has been made, and the fact is 
that it.is well nigh impossible to de- 
vise a system which will meet the 
requirements connected with a plan so 
full of kaleidoscopic change. The worst 
feature is that this plan for relief to 
the soldier is bound to result in delay 
in the monthly payments of the balance 
due him. In many instances salary 
payments to the soldiers have been 
toe long postponed even before these 
new complications were introduced. 


To criticise a plan so noble and pa- 
tiiotic in its aims is an unpleasant duty, 
but the dangers have been apparent 
from its inception and the recommenda- 
tions of experts were disregarded in 
framing the measure. Is it too late for 
Congress to review the law? Is it pos- 
sible, without impairing existing con- 
tracts, to do something to simplify its 
operation and eliminate some of the 
administrative expense which, although 
it will be hidden by Governmental 
methods of bookkeeping, must eventu- 
ally be paid by the nation at large? 


; 


1st, 1918, 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


of America 


eight years. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In conformity with a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Board of Directors of The Germania Life In- 
surance Company on December 5th, 1917, and with 
the approval of the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York, 
assumed the new corporate name of 


1917— the last year under the old name was the most 
successful during the company’s existence of fifty- 
The new business paid for amounted to 
$24,800,000.00 representing a gain of more than $3,- 
700,000.00 over its best previous year while the busi- 
ness in force showed an increase of $10,222,000.00. 


Assets over $54,500,000.00 
Total Insurance in Force over $169,000,000.00 
Guarantee and Dividend Fund over $5,800,000.00 


the company on March 


March 8 1918 


The John Hancock 
Leaders Meet 


LIST OF SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 


New Disability Clause—War Clause Al- 
tered—Overweight Risks—Wisch- 
meyer at Home Office 


The “Standard” of Boston says that 
at the recent meeting of John Han- 
cock agency leaders the folowing pu 
sects ‘were discussed: j 

A mew disability clause, 


now in 


. preparation, providing for ‘the waiver 


of premiums in case of total and per- 
nianent disability as defined in the con- 
tract, and if the disability occurs be- 
fore the insured reaches sixty for the 
payment annually (or in semi-annual, 
quarterly or monthly equivalents) of 
a sum equal to one-tenth of the face 
cf the’ policy, during disability, and at 
death, the full sum insured, without de- 
ductions for payments made during dis- 
ability. ‘The benefit beginning at age 
€0 is confined to waiver of premiums. 
It is intended to make the new clause 
operative at an early date. 

A slight alteration, ‘which is to be 
made in the war clause, to make clear 
the rights and duties of both parties 
where the insured goes into war sery- 
ice without paying the extra war pies 
mium. 

Increase in certain of the commission 
schedules. - 

A plan for the acceptance of over- 
weight risks on rated-up premiums, now 
in effect. 

A change in method of operat 
and increase of compensation on. the 
intermediate policies. 

The adoption of a new war clause for 
intermediate policies similar’ to the or- 
dinary clause, but providing for an ex- 
tra premium of 2 per cent. of sum in- 
sured, or $10 on each $500 unit. 

Plans for increasing the opportunity 
of the forces under the superintendents 
to write ordinary, and the removal of 
certain restrictive rules in connection 
therewith. Hereafter, until further no- 
tice, lapses of weekly premium policies 
eccurring ‘within six months of the issue 
of the ordinary or intermediate will 
not be charged against the agents or 
assistants. 

The appointment of Mr, Henry G. 
Wischmeyer, for several years the Com- 
fany’s general agent, for Hastern Iowa, 
to be connected with the home Office 
in an especial capacity in relation to 
{he more aggressive development of 
the ordinary business of the superin- 
tendents. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 20.—The Na- 
tional Service Life Society with head- 
quarters here in the Ellwanger & Barry 
Building since it was chartered ‘by the 
State Insurance Department on Janu- 
ary 11, 1917, will move on March 1 
to the second floor of the new building 
here at 104 East Avenue. It will oper- 
ate under a long-time lease looking 
eventually to the ownership of the 
property. On February 20 the Society 
epened its accident and health depart- 
ments. ; 


DINNER TO WILLIAM RICE 


About one hundred persons, many of 
taem connected with Watson & Wads- 
worth, managers of Aetna Life in Syra- 
cuge, attended a dinner given to Wil- 
liam Rice who leaves that office to go 
with the Philadelphia branch. He had 
Leen with the Syracuse agency eleven 
years. 


Godfrey B. Moore, of the Equitable 
Life in New York, and a member of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, is back of a movement to 
amend the income tax law by exempt- 
ing premiums paid for business. and - 
sroup life insurance. 


; 


Metropolitan Life’s 
| $5,000 Policy 


LOCAL MEN PASS .RESOLUTIONS: 


Deny that Company Competitors of 
Metropolitan Inspired Criticism by 
. Underwriters’ Association 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York on Tuesday 
afternoon the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Whereas an article appeared in The 
Eastern Underwriter, under date of 
March 1, 1918, which contains the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend 
on its whole life policies issued 
in 1916 equal to the difference in 
premiums charged during the years 
1916; 1917 and 1918, after the legis- 
lature passed the amendment to 

. Section 97 consequent upon the 
mutualization of the Metropolitan 

Life, and the premiums charged 

on that plan of insurance by the 

Company while it was a non-par- 
 ticipating stock company. 

This is the famous policy which 
was attacked by the Association of 
Life Underwriters of New York. 

At the office of the Company it 
was said this week: “The ability 

to pay this dividend justifies the 
position taken by the Company be- 
fore the legislature during the at- 
tacks made wpon it by the other 
companies through the Life Under- 
writers’ Association.” 

Wiereas, the executive committee of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York must specifically deny the 
statement that it acted “for the other 
life insurance companies” as companies 
and we must be recorded as having 
ected entirely upon our own initiative 
for good and sufficient reasons, and 

Whereas, at a meeting of this asso- 
ciation, held at the Hotel Astor on 
March 26, 1915, the following resolu- 
tions, having previously been approved 
by its executive committee on March 
15, 1915, were endorsed: 


Resolutions 
Whereas, (Several companies, 
Damely, the Metropolitan, Aetna, 


New York Life and Travelers have 
seen fit to put upon the market 
policies carrying an _ inadequate 
loading, and 

Whereas, It would be impossible 
to support a company paying a liv- 
ing, commission to its agents, or 
give sound protection to its policy- 
holders, if.such policies alone were 
issued, and 

Whereas, This. association be- 
lieves that every company should 
fix its loading and pay such com- 
missions to its agents as it sees 
fit; yet this association thinks that 
the loading fixed, or commissions 
Paid by any company should be 
uniform; be it 

Resolved, That this association 
goes on record protesting to the 
Metropolitan, Aetna, New York 
Life and the Travelers against the 
continued issuance of such com- 
petitive policies as they now issue, 
and be it 

Resolved, That this association 
does appeal to other companies do- 
ing business in the State against 
the proposed issuance of such com- 
petitive policies as mentioned 
above, and be: it 

Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent by the secre- 
tary of this association to all com- 
Panies doing business in this State, 
to the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and to the other un- 
derwriters associations of this 
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‘State, asking for their support and co- 
cperation, 

Be It Resolved, that the executive 
committee of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York again restates 
its position as being opposed to any 
special form of insurance upon which 
a company could not be maintained 
should that form of insurance alone be 
issued. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the ex- 
ecutive committee take this occasion to 
express its appreciation to those com- 
panies who did issue such policies, 
but who have withdrawn them from 
the market and to hope that no com- 
pany in the future will see fit to vio- 
late this principle. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the sec- 
ietary of this association is hereby in- 
structed to send a copy of these reso- 
lutions to all life insurance companies 
doing business in this State; the su- 
perintendent of insurance, the Nation- 
al Association of ‘Life Underwriters and 
to the other underwriters associations 
in this State for their information. 


Hubert Cillis,’ president of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America (formerly the Germania Life), 
is seventy years old. In commemora- 
tion of his birthday the Company’s 
field men submitted two hundred and 
four applications, for a total of $600,500 
of new insurance, establishing a new 
high record for a single day’s record. 
In 1917 the Germania Life, the last 
year under the old name, paid for new 
business. of $24,800,000, a gain of insur- 
ance in force of more than $10,090,000. 
Its total insurance in force is $169,000,- 
000. Its assets are nearly $55,000,000. 
jt has a guarantee and dividend fund 
of more than $5,000,000. 
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Plans of Abstainers 
and General Life 


NEW COMPANY 


IN DES MOINES 


For Low Rates Insured Must Pledge 
Abstinence For Year Before 
Signing App. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Frederick S. With- 
ington has been elected vice-president 
of the Abstainers & General Life In- 
Surance Company, a new organization in 
this city. The development of the Com- 
pany is progressing satisfactorily. It 
will appeal to practical temperance 
people on account of the guaranteed 
reduction in rates to total abstainers. 


Rate Plan 

The plan is to require from those who 
wish tc secure this reduction in rates 
a declaration that they have been total 
abstainers from alcoholic liquors during 
the twelve months prior to their ap- 
plication, and that they will continue 
te abstain for the twelve months fol- 
lowing. A similar declaration is re- 
quired each year from the insured, in 
order to maintain the policy at the 
reduced rate. 

A guaranteed reduction of 10 per cent. 
of the regular whole life non-participat- 
ing rate will be allowed and a -some- 
what reduced percentage of reduction 
fer higher premium forms. 


$500,000 Capital 

The Company is capitalized at $500.,- 
OCC and will have reputable and sub- 
stantial support. 

The general manager of the Abstain- 
ers & General Life is J. G. Moncrieff, 
who is president.. The agency manager 
is Charles L. Gould. 

Mr. Withington will continue in his 
practice of consulting actuary, in ad- 
dition to his new work as vice-president 
cf the Abstainers & General. 


“The MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION is the first 
life company of another State, organized since the Armstrong 
investigation, to be admitted to New York State.’’ 


Step Out 


of the rut and start fresh with a 
Strong New Company, captained by a 
notably successful insurance execu- 
tive with a carefully chosen staff 


of insurance specialists. 


Assurance agents 


Maryland 


are able to offer 


prospects very desirable contracts of 
Complete Personal Protection—Life 
Insurance, Health and Accident Insur- 
ance. Valuable agencies in productive 
territory fcr energetic ambitious men. 


Mraryland EAcominanice (rraeation 
Seven South Gay Street 


Baltimore 


“LIVE AND DIE WITH ASSURANCE” 


Wants Business 
Premiums Exempted 


LETTERS GO TO WASHINGTON 


Senators and Congressmen Asked to 
Amend Income Tax Law— 
Copy of the Letter 


The following letter is being sent 


generally to United States Senators and 
to Congressmen: 


My Dear Sir: I take the liberty to 
enlist your kind services and interest in 
favor of the amendment to Title XII, 
Section 32, of the bill approved October 
8, 1917, which will be proposed on be- 
half of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

This amendment will provide that 
premiums paid for a reasonable amount 
of life insurance for business purposes 
and premiums paid for group insurance 
—within limitations—shall be exempt 
from taxation. 


It is, I am sure, unnecessary for me 
to suggest to you, particularly in these 
abnormal times, the importance of con- 
serving the nation’s industries, be they 
large or small, and in that regard there 
can be no greater safeguard to a busi- 
ness, be it a corporation or co-partner- 
ship, than reasonable provision, by way 
of life insurance against loss of services 
tlirough the death of those who may be 
the mainstay of the concern either on 
account of personal activity or through 
ability to obtain credit or both. 

And I respectfully submit, in the 
premises, that such life insurance pre- 
miums as aforesaid are as legitimately 
entitled to be charged as a business 
expense as are premiums for fire, lia- 
bility or compensation insurance. 


Present Act Discourages Carrying of 
Business Life Insurance 


The act in its present form, makin 
life premiums taxable, would seem to 
tend to discourage the carrying of busi- 
ress life insurance which I submit is 
contrary to the policy of the Govern- 
ment in fostering the country’s business 
interests; moreover, fire and/or other 
similar losses may never materialize, 
but death, sooner or later is a certain 
eventuality and is a risk that according 
to the absence or presence of life in- 
surance may result, on the other hand, 
iii the winding up of a concern engaged 
perhaps in the manufacture of import- 
ant war supplies and the consequent 
throwing out of employment of a large 
number of workers, or, on the other 
hand, in the continuance of that busi- 
ness in a condition of solvency and 
prosperity with increased Liberty Loan 
subscriptions and added ability to pay 
taxes in other directions. 

Thanking ‘you in anticipation for your 
favorable consideration and action in 
this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 


COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 

The executive committee of the Na+ 
tional Conference of Insurance Com- 
missioners will meet here next week. 
Ii has not ‘yet been decided whether 
the April meeting of the commissioners 
will be held. There is some sentiment 
not to hold the April meeting because 
oi the transportation and hotel limita 
tions, 


A. L. Farmer, of Tulsa, Okla., former 
president of the New York Life’s $200,- 
090 Club, recently got all the newshoys 
of Tulsa together, gave each one of 
them a Thrift Card, and agreed that 
when they had secured twelve twenty- 
five cent Thrift Stamps he would give 
them the last four, He did this be 
cause he believes that never before 
tas there been such a splendid oppor- 
tunity to teach thrift.and habits of -sav- 
ings to the general run of people, 


4. “ 
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Says Fraternals Must 
Toe Rate Mark 


SUPERINTENDENT 


IS EMPHATIC 


No Excuse for Writing New Business 
at Inadequate Rates, Says 
Phillips 


In his annual report to the legisla- 
ture, Superintendent Phillips of New 
York says the most serious problem 
now confronting the entire fraternal 
system is the failure on the part of 
many societies transacting business in 
this State to charge their members 
adequate rates. There are fifty-three 
fraternals licensed by this State. They 
show the following percentages of ac- 


tuarial solvency within the standards 
prescribed by law for the formation 
and authorization of new societies: 


No. of Percentageof 
societies. actuarial solvency. 
1G TRE con eee os eae 100% or over 
LDS iAore Whaictetess Mitotic. ss arate 80% to 100% 
Ll Ue tetera atelaclens o8 60% to 80% 
Tt SIENA SE cress eR 40% to 60% 

OF loc Se tteress «anit 30% to 40% 


With one or two exceptions, the fra- 
ternal societies now operating in this 
State were erganized prior to the 
enactment of the so-called New York 
Conference Bill, and by far the greater 
number were organized upon the mis- 
taken theory that mortuary losses 
should be paid as they occur by assess- 
ments upon the members. The as- 
sessments were sufficient only to meet 
such losses. The by-laws of not a few 
of these institutions fixed in advance 
the amount of assessments to be paid 
by each member and provided that 
same could not be increased during the 
ccntinuance of the ‘certificate. 


Collect 40 Cents; Need a Dollar 


The Superintendent says: “It is trues 
they could levy extra assessments, but 
as soon as this practice was enforced 
members forfeited their membership in 
such large numbers that the orders 
could not meet their death benefit obli- 
gations. Legislation was finally enact- 
ed requiring all new societies to collect 
from their niembers a rate, based upon 
a scientific calculation, which if paid 
during the period of expectancy of each 
member, together with the interest 
earning, would in the aggregate pro- 
duce an amount sufficient to meet all 
of the certificate obligations upon ma- 
turity. Many of the old societies, 
realizing the necessity for action, took 
immediate steps to readjust the rates 


of their entire membership so as to, 


atlain solvency and have succeeded. 
Several were forced into liquidation by 
the attempt and a few were restrained 
by court proceedings instituted by the 
older members, who naturally resented 
the increase in their rates, apparently 
ignoring the fact that they had paid an 
insufficient amount for the protection 
which had been furnished them. Other 
societies have made no honest effort to 
readjust their rates and still continue 
to write new business at a rate which 
they know is absolutely inadequate. 
They rely, however, upon a large in- 
crease in membership, and use the con- 
tributions of the new members to pay 
present death benefit claims. It re- 
quires no argument to convince a reas- 
onable person that a society only col- 
lecting 40 cents from its members, 
when it should collect one dollar, can- 
not long survive. 

“The continuance of these methods 
by the low rate societies, without the 
slightest effort to correct them, consti- 
tutes not only an unfair competition 
with the adequate rate societies but a 
fraud upon the insuring public, and is 
injurious to the entire fraternal insur- 
azce system, * *. * 

Must Insure Actuarial Solvency 

“There is, to: my mind, no good ex- 


cuse why all societies should not be 
compelled by law to write their new 
business upon a rate which will insure 
actuarial solvency, with a further re- 
quirement that the income from the 
new members should be segregated and 
used for their benefit. If the societies 
themselves are unwilling to meet the 
situation, the time has arrived for legis- 
lative action. The people should no 
longer be deceived by the management 
of these societies that the rate which 
is being collected is sufficient to secure 
the payment of their benefit certificate 
obligations. During the past fifteen 
‘years twenty-five fraternal societies and 
orders operating in this State have 
been compelled to cease business and 
liquidate because of their inability to 
meet their death claims. With possibly 
two exceptions, all of them were forced 
into liquidation for the sole reason that 
they had not written their insurance 
upon an adequate rate basis. 

“Recognizing the necessity for some 
action, there was presented to the Leg- 
islature last year Assembly Bill, Intro- 
ductory No. 1442, known as the Mitchell 
bill, which provided, in substance, that 
after January 1, 1919, no fraternal so- 
ciety, subject to the valuation provi- 
sions of section 242 of the Insurance 
Law, should be permitted to transact 
business in this State unless its new 
certificates of membership were issued 
upon an adequate rate basis. 

“The Superintendent of Insurance 
was directed to refuse a renewal li- 
cense to any society. failing to comply 
with this requirement. A similar bill 
has been introduced by the same author 
at the present session. The principles 
embodied in the Mitchell bill are con- 
ceded by a great majority of the repre- 
sentatives of fraternal societies to be 
absolutely essential, if such societies 
are to maintain their existence for any 
definite period of time. The opposition 
tc the measure last year was inspired 
principally by several of the large so- 
cieties transacting their business upon 
a wholly inadequate rate basis. A hear- 
ing was recently given by me to a com- 
mittee representing the New York State 
Fraternal Congress, and the majority 
of the members thereof are in hearty 
accord with the principles contained in 
the Mitchell bill. They recognize the 
necessity for some action, but point 
out that these societies are operating 
in nearly every State under a law, the 
fundamental principles of which are 
similar to Article VII of our Insurance 
Law. These men have pointed out to 
me, and I have the greatest faith in 
their sincerity, that in view of the ac- 
tion recently taken by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, directing the fraternal committee 
of that body to consider the entire sub- 
ject of rate adequacy and to recommend 
te the next annual meeting of the Con» 
vention such legislation as may be 
necessary to compel the societies to 
write their new business upon an ade- 
quate rate, it might be better to await 
the action of the Convention before at- 
tempting to act independently in the 
State of New York. They feel that 
more could be accomplished by the con- 
certed action of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, whereby all of the States would 
be practically forced to adopt the legis- 
lation proposed in the Mitchell bill. 
They also pledge their active co-opera- 
tion in any effort which will require the 
inadequate rate societies to conduct 
their business upon a basis which will 
insure ultimate solvency.” 


ADDITIONAL 1917 FIGURES 

The Public Savings, of Indianapolis, 
wrote $10,668,463 in 1917, a gain of in- 
surance in force for 1917 of $2,158,235. 
Tits assets are $671,493. 

The Register Life of Davenport wrote 
$1,838,271 paid for; its assets are $2,- 
129,571. 

The Scranton Life has assets of $2,- 


776,200; its paid for is $17,704,883. 


The United Life & Accident paid for 
$2,094,500 in 1917; its assets are $1,- 
287,522. 


SCOPE OF “COMMON CARRIER” 


What Term Means -in’ New Double 
Indemnity Clause of Mutual 
Life 


Inquiry has been made of the Mu- 
tual Life as to the scope of the term 
“common carrier’ in the new double 
indemnity clause, in respect of vehicles 
other than those specifically mentioned 
in the clause. ; 

The Company says in “Points”: 

“Ag generally established by the 
courts, ‘common carrier’ includes prac- 
tically all railways, steamboats, steam- 
ships, street car lines, and, in all prob- 
apility, city taxicabs and busses run 
under municipal: license. It does not, 
however, include private vehicles, 
whether hired or not, although it might 
et times be difficult to draw the line 
between taxicabs which are common 
carriers and vehicles which are rented 
privately and which would not be com- 
mon carriers. Neither does the term 
include elevators in buildings, nor some 
boats, such as launches or sailboats, 
which take: people out for hire, but 
which are not common carriers,” 

The Company has also been asked 
to define the procedure necessary to 
the granting of the double indemnity 
clause on existing contracts (issued 
subsequent to January, 1917). 

In order to grant the feature in such 
cases, a proper request for same is 
required on Declaration 6C, together 
with a statement from the insured as 
io his present occupation. If the same 
medical requirements which are re- 


cuired for new insurance, namely, cer- 


tificate of health or full medical ex- 


amination, are fulfilled, it will be suf- 


ficient. 


Difference of premium from original 


date, plus interest, ‘will be charged in 
all such cases. 


NEW GENERAL COUNSEL 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 22—At the an- 
rual meeting of the Niagara Life In- 
surance Company of Buffalo, attorney 
Thomas D. Powell, .formerly connected 
with the law firm of Hoyt & ‘Spratt, 
was elected to the board of directors 
and was appointed general counsel of 
the company. 


Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- © 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, ; 
Supt. of Agents. = 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. : 


ZX DOOD 04 <>'9 HOOD <> 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 


This Company originated a unique and somewhat elaborate campaign with 
regard to War Savings Stamps. It is described by Agency Secretary Roy A. Hunt 
as follows: 


“Just prior to February 3, we instituted what we call a Thrift Stamp Contest, 
wherein the Company agrees to offer as a bonus to the lady suggested by the agent 
two Thrift Stamps for each $1,000 of paid business produced during the months 
of February, March, April and May, and, in addition to this, to redeem the Stamp 
cards when sixteen stamps are affixed and give the holder a War Savings Stamp. 
Further, we are offering a prize of ten Thrift War Savings Stamps to each of 
the ten leading producers during that period: that is, the period of the Thrift 
Stamp Contest. The Company forecasts that it will donate about two thousand 
Thrift Stamps a month and will purchase five hundred dollars’ worth of the War 
Savings Stamps as prizes. 


“Tn common with practically all other life insurance companies, we instructed 
our men to devote the entire day of February 8, which was Thrift Day for insur- 
ance, to co-operating with the Y. M. C. A., and in practically every department one 
or more men talked to groups of working men or to other assemblages, speaking 
of the necessity for saving by all of the people and incidentally mentioning the 
fact that life insurance had and still does provide the ideal method for thrift. 


“Our country agents were also instructed to carry the same methods to the 
farmers, and in each agency manager’s territory his representatives went out on 
February 8 and sold Thrift Stamps to their patrons and carried the message of 
President Wilson to the rural communities wherever they were working. 

“We have been notified also by A. L. Davis, superintendent of our Southwes- 
ern department, Judd Lowrey, superintendent of our Pacific department, as well 
as M. F. Belisle, fourth vice-president and superintendent of our Western depart- 
ment, that they are carrying on an active canvass among their men for the daily 
purchase of Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps. We confidently believe that 
the American Central will very likely exceed in its purchases of the so-called Baby 
Bonds and Thrift Stamps the purchases of any of the Western companies.” 


AETNA LIFE 


To begin with the Company organized a society known as the War Savings 
Society of the affiliated Aetna Companies. A president-and secretary were elected, 
A lieutenant was appointed for each floor of the Company’s home office building, 
these lieutenants being chosen from a list of active men in the Aetna Life Insur- 

_ ance Club. Then for each room there was appointed a captain responsible for 

_ that department only. He canvassed the sales, received the orders and watched 

_ the progress in general, also keeping record of the orders. If a clerk in the room 

_ desired ten dollars’ worth of stamps for a sale made to a neighbor the captain 

| was given the order. The actual stamps each captain secured from the cashiers’ 
offices situated about the building. This prevented confusion. 

The lieutenant on each floor made daily visits to the captains and ascertained 
the progress of the sales also taking this opportunity to distribute fresh printed 
matter on the topic and any new plans or suggestions. Once a week the lieutenants 

_ met with the “officers and directors of the Society to compare results and make 
_ reports. ; 

_ On each floor the Company arranged national posters provided by the State 

, director of War Savings Societies. These posters are backed with firm cardboard 
| so that their good appearance may be preserved. Additional posters were distrib- 
) uted to the various departments. 
In accordance with the ruling of the National War Savings Committee the 
_ Company had each member sign a membership pledge. Every effort was made to 
| eee the members to solicit new outside members and thus further the sale 
| Of stamps. 

At the outset to introduce the plan the Company included in each pay envelope 
| am announcement of the necessity for making the W. S. S. campaign a success. 
Then the Company also supplemented the campaign from time to time with ad- 

vertisements in the Aetna Magazine and the Aetna-izer and included on all of its 
publicity matter the W. S. S. advertisement in the form of a circle and seal. 

The Company feels that the plan will meet with the success that attended its 

|" Liberty Loan campaigns and Salvation Army War Fund Campaign. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


| J This Company has called upon its agency organization in every way within 
a power to further the sale of War Savings Stamps. It had distributed to all 


agents the literature published by the National War Savings Committee and expects 
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The Remarkable Campaign Being Waged 
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How the Government Is Being Assisted 
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from time to time to address communications to agents or boost the sale of these 
stamps through the Company’s agency bulletin. The Company has established an 
agency for the sale of Stamps in its home office and is pushing the sale through 


its employes. 
BANKERS’ LIFE OF IOWA 

The work of this Company on the War Savings Stamp campaign began in 
the home office, and every member of the home office force, numbering over three 
hundred, owns at least one War Savings Certificate. The Company is using copy 
furnished by the government in its agency publications, and in that way helping 
the campaign to sell Thrift Stamps and War Savings Certificates. This publicity 
reaches all agents and is educational work which the Company believes will prove 


of value. 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Every agent of the Company has signified to President Wyman a desire to do 
everything possible to assist in the sale of these stamps. Undoubtedly a great many 
of them will be sold. 

BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE 


This Company has placed an outfit for the sale of the stamps throughout its 

field department and also through the cashier’s department of the home office. 
CONTINENTAL LIFE 

The agency force of this Company has received from President Burnet the 
following letter relating to the W. S. S.: 

To the Agency Force: The Treasury Department requests the co-operation of 
every life insurance man in the country in the sale of the War Savings Stamps and 
Thrift Stamps described in the enclosed circular. It is suggested that every man 
in the field should dispose of at least $5,000 of these stamps, without particular 
effort, before the close of the present year, through the’ use of the enclosed post 
card, which is simply an order on the local postmaster for the delivery of the 
stamps to the buyer by the letter carrier, who will collect the money for them on 
delivery. Your only province is to take the order and drop it in the letter box; 
no postage is required. At the same time, make a duplicate card and enclose it 
in an envelope addressed to the Company at the home office, on which postage 
must, of course, be paid. This will enable us to keep a record of your sales here 
as a check against the record which will be kept in the local post-offices. A state- 
ment will be issued to the agency force from time to time showing the sales of 
each representative. A supply of the post cards goes to you today, and an additional 
supply will be furnished on request. 

COLUMBIA LIFE, FREMONT, NEB. 


Secretary Mason said to The Eastern Underwriter: “We are using our best 
efforts to encourage and assist our agents in selling War Saving Stamps. The 
little that we can do in this matter is as nothing compared with the risks the boys 
are taking in crossing over to the other side and getting into the trenches. We 
should willingly do our part here.” 

COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


This Company has organized an agency in its office for War Savings Stamps 
Stamps. Secretary William H. Brown said to The Eastern Underwriter: “To en- 
courage the sale of these stamps, we gave to each of our employes a twenty-five 
cent stamp attached to a thrift card, and at the same time established three agencies 
at the home office -for the sale of War Savings Stamps. A Thrift Club has been 
formed of employes of the home office. Our general agents throughout the country 
have been urged to co-operate with their local organizations in forwarding the 
sale of these stamps, and we believe they are doing their part to make ‘this form 
of subscription a success.” : 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

This Company is making a good drive to increase the sale.of War Savings 

Stamps and has encouraged its clerks to invest. 
DAKOTA GENERAL 

This Company, through Secretary F. L. Bramble, advises The Eastern Under- 
writer: “We expect to turn our men loose for a week on this work of selling War 
Savings Stamps, and will give them every possible assistance that we can. 

DETROIT LIFE 

In addition to urging its agency force through its bulletin to do everything 
it can to assist in the sale of these stamps it is sending out postal.cards and circulars 
issued by the Government with premium notices mailed by the home office. 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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Metropolitan Life’s 
W. S. S. Activities 


DRIVE ON WAY TO — $65,000,009 


Every Agent Enlists in Service— 
Agencies Appointed in Busi- 
ness Houses, Too 


When the .Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company announced to superin- 
tendents of that Company, gathered 
from all parts of the United States at 
the home office in January, that the 
Gempany would sell $65,000,000 of War 
Savings Stamps for the National War 
Savings Committee, the superintend- 
ents immediately agreed to do their 
share and promised that during 1918 
every agent of the Company would re- 
gard the sale of War Savings Stamps 
s part of his duties. F 

“We shall not fail; we must not fail,” 
said Vice-President Haley Fiske with 
ali the.emphasis of which he is famous. 
Continuing, he said: ‘The Metropoli- 
tan has given its word. We have al- 
ways made good. And this. time we 
have not only a duty to ourselves but 
to the nation. Now, go to it and show 
what the Metropolitan can do.” 

The. vice-president had already given 
a demonstration of what could be ac- 
complished prior to making that 
speech. A few days before he had 
addressed more than 4,000 Metropoli- 
tan employes in the same assembly 
room, and more clerks had purchased 
stamps than had attended the meeting, 
2s, upon heaving, his auditors had com- 
municated the news to porters, eleva- 
tor operators and others, and they had 
come across and invested in stamps. 


Early In Campaign 


The Metropolitan was active in the 
War Savings movement from the start. 
In. fact, Haley Fiske was one of the 
country’s. business leaders who had 
been called to the Treasury Depart- 
ment at the original conference be- 
tween the country’s master selling 
diuvectors, Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo, and Frank A. Vanderlip, chair- 
man, of the National War Savings 
Committee. After that conference. the 
Government decided to- use similar 
machinery to that operated by the in- 
dustrial life insurance companies, and 
the Metropolitan was asked to loan 
James KE. Kavanagh to organize the 
field for the W.S.S. campaign, and 
did so. 

The, first. step, was to acquaint all 
the. superintendents with the W.S.S. 
idea, which was done in January, when 
Fourth Vice-President Kavanagh told 
them just why the Government had 
decided to call upon the. working 
forces of the nation to invest two bil- 
lions in this Government security; how 
the, field was being organized; how 
the stamps should be sold; and a num- 
ber of other points of great value. 
They returned to the field and before 
the,,end of February more than $1,- 
000,000 of stamps had been sold. 

When. the organization finally gets 
inte, full, swing the necessary $5,000,- 
00G.a month; pace will be followed. 


Metropolitan War Savings Societies 


A large number of. Metropolitan Life 
War Savings Societies were organized. 
It is anticipated that practically the 
entire field force of the Metropolitan 
will become members of such Societies. 
As soon as organized a report is made 
to the superintendent of agencies at 
the home office. The organization plan 
is as. follows: 

1. Ten or more persons may organize a War 
Savings Society. In a district, or in the local 
section of a district, where there are ten or 
more, and. less. than twenty, company. repre- 
sentatives, we suggest the organization-of one 
society. If there be more than twenty, and 
less than thirty, representatives, we suggest 
the organization of two societies, If more 
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than thirty, and less than forty, three so- 
cieties, etc. 

At the preliminary organization meeting, 
a form of application for membership and 
pledge for Thrift service should be signed by 
all the members, each society to elect its own 
president, treasurer and secretary. 

3. (a) The president should follow up the 
returns made through his society, encourage 
weekly .or monthly savings by each of its 
members and stimulate friendly rivalry be- 
tween his own and other societies. 

(b) The treasurer can fill requests for stamps 
and keep a record of their sales and pay over 
the proceeds to the superintendent of the dis- 
trict, or, if in a detached scction, to the 
deputy superintendent in charge. 

(c) The secretary will keep the minutes of 
the meetings of the society and conduct such 
correspondence, if any, as grows out of its 
activities. 

(d) Members ought to give pledges of the 
amount they personally agree to purchase and 
pay over the money to the treasurer on its due 
dates. 

4. Meetings of the Society should be held 
at least twice each month, at such times and 
places as the society, by the vote of its mem- 
bers, shall determine. It should be agreed that 


The Cleveland Thrift Battalion _+Com- 
mander Jacob Chadeayne, comprising 
the following divisions: 


Intermediate Branch, Investigation Division, 
Claim Division, Comptroller’s Division, Dis- 
ability Division, Executive Secretary Stenog- 
raphic, Inquiry Office, Law Division, Library, 
Mail Division, Publication Division, Purchas- 
ing Division, Staff Savings Fund. 

The Wilson Thrift Battalion—Com- 
mander John ©, Knight, comprising the 
following divisions: . 

Electrical Force, Engineers’ Force, Commis- 
sary Department, Superintendent of Building. 

The McAdoo Thrift Battalion.—Com- 
mander O. D. Safford, comprising the 
fcllowing divisions: 

Printing Department, Provident Installation 
Division, Statistical Division, Supply Division, 
Reduced Premium Division, Telephone Divi- 
sion, Examining Section, Welfare Division, 
Duplicate Policy (Division, Home Office tAc- 
count, Ordinary Renewal Division. 


The Vanderlip Thrift Battalion. 
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“What Will 


we can do we must do. 
- has said to us, 


she is waiting for our answer. 


going to act? 
* * 


to action. 
* * 


x * 


“Show. your American spirit! 
show the Kaiser that we’re aroused! 


your pocket. 
died for us. 
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five or more members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

5. Members of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company War Savings Societies should encour- 
age the organization of other (Governmental): 
Societies in their, churches, with the pastors 
back of the movement; in schools where they 


should) keep the teachers interested; among 
large employers of labor; in clubs, fraternal 
or other organizations, with which they may 


be identified, and in every case practicable 
arrange it so that credit for sales made by or 
through societies which they are instrumental 
in bringing into existence, shall be given to 
the Metropolitan men to whom such credit 
belongs. 


Thrift Battalions 


At the home office there has been 
organized seven Thrift Battalions. They 
are as follows: 


The Lincoln Thrift Battalion—Com- 
mander EH. O. Weiters, comprising the 
following divisions: 


Agency and Andit ‘Divisions, Filing Division, 
Medical Division, Stenographic Section, Sten- 
ographic Copyists, Stenographic Agency, 


BREE E 


Answer?” 


“The Tuscania lies at the bottom ,af the ocean, 4 victim of 
German ruthlessness. With her are some of our boys who have’ 
given their lives that you and I here at home may be safe. 


“These hundred odd lives have gone forever—nothing that 
we can give can in any way atone for what they have given. 


“But we can do something. 
Germany has slapped our face. 
“You cannot cross the ocean with your men! 
You cannot fight us;.because you cannot reach us!’ 
What will it be? 
to sit here and simply sigh and say how’sorry we are or are we 


* * * 


“Let this be our answer—let every man, woman and child in this great 
land of ours go out today and buy as many Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps as he or she can possibly afford. Let’s show German autocracy that 
instead of undermining our morale, a catastrophe like this only stirs us 


* * * 


“If every one of the hundred million. Americans buys only one Thrift 
Stamp today, the Government will have 25 million dollars tomortow—and 
25 million dollars, while it won’t bring back a single life, will buy five 
Tuscanias, to take the place of the one that is lost. 


* * * 


Show the boys over there that we here 
at home are worth fighting for—that we’re willing to do our bit too; and 


have at least one more Thrift Stamp or one more War Savings Stamp in 
Buy as many as you can! 


“Let this be our answer to the Tuscania.” 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


BREE 


; 


Irs 


Be Your 


It may not be much, but what 
She 


And now 
Are we going 


Don’t go to bed tonight unless you . 


Remember: the boys that have 


Cummander Raymond V. Carpenter, 
ccmprising the following divisions: 
Actuarial (Division, .Cashier’s Division, Divi- 


derd_ Division, Policy Surrender Division. 
The. Kavanagh Thrift Battalion.— 


Commander T. B. Graham, comprising 
The Ordinary Department (except Renewal 
Division.) 


The. Tully Thrift Battalion.—Com: 
pander Herbert. Rawson, comprising 
The Industrial Policy Division—17 Sections. 

Will Give Medals 

A bronze medal designed by Tiffany 
will be awarded for permanent owner- 
abn to any member of the home office 
staft as.soon as he or she shall have 
sceld $5,000 worth of War 
Stamps. This medal will testify to 
patriotic work performed for the Gov- 
ernment. 

‘Some other announcements about the 
W.S:S. by the Metropolitan follow: 


Savings: 


March 8, 1918 


There will be presented a framed 
certificate suitably engraved by ‘Tif- 
fany & Company, signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, testifying to the 
winner's patriotic services to the Gov- 
ernment, to that member of the field 
force in each district who, having won 
his medal, has to his or her credit at 
the end of the ‘year the largest total 
sales of War Savings Stamps. 

A complimentary territorial] dinner 
will be given by the vice-president to 
the leaders in each district in total 
amount of sales to and including the 
month of September, 1918. 

The number of invitations to be ex- 
tended will be in ratio to the size of 
the district staff on the basis of one’ 
leader for each 15 agents. Where the 
district numbers less: than 15, there 
will be one leader in attendance. 

There will be presented’ to the agent 
cr deputy superintendent immediately 
upon the securing by him of his appor- 
tionment of War Savings Stamp sales’ 
to date (i, $100 per week for the’ 
expired portion of the year) an attrac- 
tive enameled pin suitably inscribed,. 


tc be worn by the receipient during the ~ 


period that he remains abreast of the’ 
apportionment, and to be returned to’ 
the superintendent should he fall be- 
low, until. he shall. win it again. 

A territorial banner will be offered 
for competition beginning with the 
month of March, to the leading district 
for that month on an average per man 


basis, the banner to be retained by the — 


winner for the succeeding month. : 

A distinctive city banner for district 
supremacy 
more districts will be competed for. 


in cities having two. or — 


The ownership month by month will 


be determined on the same “basis assy 
above outlined. ‘ 


Appoint Agents in Stores’ 
Agents of the Gompany are active 


in appointing agencies for the stamps 


among busineSs concerns in their com- 
munities: For instance, W. R:. Mce- 
Laughlin has been appointed chairman 


of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) committee 


to establish stamp agencies in that 
city. He has designated members of 
the committee to call upon the various 
business houses of the town, explain 
the methods of selling, answer ques- 
trons in regard to stamps and to se- 
cure applications for agencies to be 
sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Representatives of the Metropolitan in 
Jamestown, N. Y., have established 
more than one hundred agencies in 
stores of the city. ; 
These are only a few of the Neeres 
pclitan’s activities in helping to make 
the great W.S.S. campaign a success. 


TAXATION RULING 


The publicity committee of the Boston 
Life Underwriters has secured the fol- 
lowing information of recent Treasury 
Department rulings which it has issued - 
for the information of life men and 
cther interested: 

The Treasury Department has ruled 
(Article X, Regulations No. 37): 

“Insurance passing to the estate is to 
be returned on Form 706. If the con- 
tract of insurance has named a definite” 
beneficiary and the insurance is paid 
directly to such beneficiary it is not a 

part of the gross estate. If insurance, 
whieh by the terms of the contract is” 

sayable to the executor, is transferred 
ms another beneficiary, or trustees for 
another beneficiary, and the transfer 
is made in contemplation of death, tne 
value of such insurance is taxable.” 

Treasury Decision No. 2480: 
ceeds of life insurance policies payable 
to the estate of a decedent, when re 
ceived by an executor or administrator, 
are, in the amount by which such pro- 
ceeds exceed the premium or premiums” 
paid by the decedent, income of the 
estate to be accounted for by’ the ex 
ecutor or administrator, under the pro- 
visions of section 2 (b), act of Septem- 
ber 8, 1916. This return is to be made 
on income-tax Form 1040'or 1040 A.” © 
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Working for U. S. War 


Savings Committee 


INSURANCE MEN GIVE TIME 


Kavanagh Organizes Field—dActivities 
of Messrs. Duffield, Fleming, How- 
land, Lindsay and Tully 


So many life insurance men are en- 
gaged in the War Savings Stamp cam- 
paign that the statement might well be 
made that all life insurance men are 
either directly interested or are giving 
it at least their sympathetic co-opera- 
tion. However, there are a number of 
men who are in direct association with 
and working under the direction of the 
National War Savings Committee. 

The field organizer is J. HE. Kavanagh, 
fourth vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life. Associated with him are: 

Col. Fred W. Fleming, of the Kansas 
City Life, as Federal Director in charge 


J. E. KAVANAGH 


of Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as and Wyoming. 

Edward D. Duffield; vice-president of 
the Prudential, associated with Dwight 
Morrow on the New Jersey committee. 

Senator William J. Tully, General So- 
licitor of the Metropolitan Life, State 
Director of New York State outside of 
Greater New York. 

L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent of 
agencies of the New York Life, asso- 
ciated with Frederick W. Allen in look- 
ing after the campaign in Greater New 
York. 

Fred A. Howland, of Montpelier, presi- 
dent of National Life, State Director for 
- Vermont. 


The State Organizer 


As the right hand of Mr. Vanderlip, 
and the actual chief organizer of the 
States, Mr. Kavanagh has done remark- 
able work in this campaign, as will be 
recognized by the fact that for the drive 
to be a success each family in America 
“must average a $100 certificate, and 
there are 20,000,000 families. There will 
be more than a million selling agencies. 
Mr. Vanderlip called upon the life insur- 
ance companies for assistance at the 
inception of the campaign. He recog- 
nized that they have the greatest selling 
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agencies in the world, and the truth is 
that the methods of the life insurance 
companies have been applied to the W. 
S. S. campaign by Washington. The 


manner of organizing different terri- 
tories, the plan of appointing agents, 
the get-together meetings for instruction 
and inspiration, 


the ramifications—all 


L. SETON LINDSAY 


are borrowed from the life insurance 
companies. 


How Kavanagh Was Chosen 


It is rather interesting to know how 
Mr. Kavanagh was appointed. The Met- 
ropolitan Life official is a‘Canadian whose 
suecess with the company had been so 
great and the affection he inspired so 
genuine that when he 'was made a vice- 
president of the company about fourteen 
months ago the appointment won wide- 
spread and immediate popularity among 
the field force. At the same time, Mr. 
Kavanagh was made head of the com- 
pany’s group department—a position 
which he still retains, by the way. Mr. 
Vanderlip went to ‘Haley Fiske, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan, and told 
him that he appreciated that the indus 
trial life companies came into the clos- 
est contact with the public of all the 
great selling agencies, and that he want- 
ed to borrow Mr. Kavanagh for the War 
Savings Committee. The Metropolitan 


COL. FRED W. FLEMING 


loaned Mr. Kavanagh to the Govern- 
ment. When Mr. Kavanagh arrived in 
Washington he found that twenty-five 
other men, each connected with a great 
selling organization, such as the S. & 
H. Trading Stamps, International Har- 
vester, etc,, had also been called to Wash- 
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ington. The president of the National 
City Bank then announced that he would 
look over the twenty-five, would spend 
three days at the job; and at the end 
of that time would announce the ap- 
pointment. After a day and a half’s 
inspection of these men—all stars in 
dealing with large bodies of people— 
Mr. Vanderlip said: “I think I’ll go no 
farther with this investigation. Kava- 
nagh’s the man I want.” 


The new organizer got right to work 
and he has shown that as an organizer 
he is a master. Right at the start he 
took the position: “We are going to sell 
these two billions of stamps in a year; 
there is no such word as failure.” 


At the start there was the work of 
organization before any stamps were 
sold; then the campaign of publicity to 
acquaint the public with the stamps; 
and then the beginning of the drive to 
sell the stamps. Enough has developed 
to indicate that the drive will be a suc- 
cess. But it’s a titanic job, and every- 
body must do his share. 


Mr. Duffield’s Activities 


It was largely due to Mr. Duffield’s 
efforts that the New Jersey State War 
Savings campaign was one of the first 
in the country to get under way, and 


EH. D. DUFFIELD 


it was entirely due to Mr. Duffield, who 
is a resident of South Orange, that South 
Orange inaugurated the house to house 
plan for selling War Savings Stamps 
and established the record in this coun- 
try up to that time for the largest pro- 
portion of sales per population. Scarce- 
ly had the War Savings idea been ad- 
vanced before Mr. Duffield called the 
5,000 employes of the Prudential to- 
gether and explained the movement to 
them and organized a War Savings So- 
ciety on the spot. This was on Decem- 
ber 4 and is undoubtedly the first War 
Savings Society that was established in 
the country. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
has thrown its entire organization whole- 
heartedly into the War Savings cam- 
paign, its solicitors being instructed to 
sell War Savings Stamps and the com- 
pany itself contributing approximately 
$60,000 worth of its contract advertising 
for the use of the War Savings Commit- 
tee. Among officials of other insurance 
companies asked by Mr. Duffield to ad- 
dress Prudential Thrift meetings was 
Henry L. Rosenfeld, fourth vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable. 


Colonel Fleming’s Big Task 


‘Colonel Fleming, of the Kansas City 
Life, who is one of the six national di- 
rectors, and who has the Southwest di- 
vision, says that he does not think there 
will be any trouble in filling his allot- 
ment, $350,000,000 for the district, a per 
capita of $20, A campaign was inaugur- 
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ated on December 38, continuing through- 
out December and January. It was con- 
ducted in every township, every city, 
every county. In a statement made by 
him he said recently: 

One feature of these certificates is that they 
may be bought at all of the 30,000 banks in 


the United States, at every postoffice, express 
office and the majority of the retail stores. 


They may be redeemed at any postoffice at any 
time that the holder desires. 
This is advantageous to the small investor, 


FRED A. HOWLAND 


because nobody can own more than $1,000 
worth of certificates and stamps, and is a plan 
for systematic saving. It is an important un- 
dertaking, because it interests men and women 
of small incomes and furnishes them the pre- 
mier security of the world. The certificates 


are exempt from taxation and draw a higher 
rate of interest than any Government bond. 
It is a matter of vital concern to the Gov- 
ernment to be supplied with adequate revenue, 
and the slogan throughout the campaign will 
be ‘‘save your money and help win the war.” 
A similar campaign was instituted in Eng- 
land three years $700,000,000 was 
raised. Figures show that the saving there 
to-day is 30 per cent. greater than it was be- 
fore the plan was inaugurated. In France 
more than $20,000,000 was invested in Govern- 
ment bonds out ;of a population of . 40,000,000. 
Statistics show that at the beginning of the 
present war there was a total of little more 


ago, and 


than 300,000 investors in Government bonds in 
this country out of a population of 100,000,000. 
It is also a lamentable fact in this country 
that out of its $35,000,000,000 in resources otily 
$9,000,000.000 is saved by the people, There. is 
no earthly excuse for this, because there 


never was a time in the history of the world 


W. J. TULLY 


that wages were higher, and the production in 
agriculture, lumber and mining has been more 
than doubled since the beginning of the war. 

This is the most democratic form of invest- 
ment ever known, and the certificates are not 
transferable. The name of every investor is 
written on the certificate, and there is no 
possible chance for them to be bought by spec- 
ulators, I consider that it is the patriotic duty 
of every citizen of the United States to buy 
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one. of them and help in. the great world 
crisis that now confronts us. : - 


-W. J, Tully’s Up-State Activities 


‘> W. J. Tully, State director for New 
York (outside of New York City) estab- 
lished State headquarters in Syracuse 
about December 1, and since that time 
has been for five or six days a week 
either at Syracuse or in some one of the 
fifty-seven counties under his jurisdic- 
tion. -‘Each one of these counties has 
been organized ‘by the appointment of 
a county chairman who in turn appoints 
various sub-committees. Each county 
chairman. established sales agencies for 
the’ sale of stamps, and has secured al- 
most unlimited amount of advertising 
space in the newspapers, by means of 


f 


LAWRENCE PRIDDY 


inducing local people to pay for it. He 
has organized schools, factories, lodges 
and. granges, in: short, has attempted by 
the use of existing organizations to line 
up, all the people in the Government's 
great Thrift Campaign. 


After the hard work of the organiza- 
tion was over, Mr. Tully has been com- 
pelled to, spend a great deal of time in 
appearing before meetings arranged in 
the various counties. On one day he 
made as high as fourteen speeches. 


The office at Syracuse has been com- 
pletely: organized for nearly two.months, 
andthe literature and posters go out 
from there. A publicity bureau has been 
established. which has been, guiding the 
advertising end of the campaign, and 
has supplied page advertisements in the 
form of mats and plates and’ feature 
stories to the weeklies,—cartoons, verses 
and-the like. The publicity bureau also 
instructed the various publicity men in 
the several counties how to give out the 
kind of news that the newspapers print. 


In general the plan in Mr. Tuily’s 
mind was ‘to construct an organization 
which should keep constantly on the job 
fora year, because the quota of $20 per 
capita is so large it will take at least 
a year to dispose of it all, and the suc- 
cess of the campaign depends on how 
good an organization is created at the 
beginning. ~ 

The two main forces which could be 
put into the War Savings campaign seem 
to him to be publicity and organization. 
The‘ advertising campaign, of course, 
comés first. It is rather in the form of 
a very heavy barrage fire preceding an 
attack by infantry—the organization be- 
ing the infantry. He already. has. had 
a. week’s campaign of nearly a thousand 
pages of newspaper advertising in the 
State, and expects to have five thou- 
sand- or more before the six weeks’ heavy 
fire. campaign is completed. _ . 


The idea has been to make every man 
woman and-child in the’ State familiar, 
not only in a general way, with War 
Savings, but familiar in a detailed way. 


L.. Seton. Lindsay Tells Why Drive 
Will. Succeed 


i: Seton Lindsay, superintendent of 
agencies of the iNew York Life, has 


been devoting practically. all of his time 


‘since the. end of November, 1917, to. the 


War Sayings Committee of New York. 
His special charge has been to establish 
and organize selling agencies through- 
out the city. In a talk with The East- 
ern Underwriter Mr. Lindsay said: 


“There can be no question but that 
life insurance companies, and life insur- 
ance agents, can be of immense help to 
the Government in the War Savings 
campaign, and from the experience that 
I have already had with the life insur- 
ance companies and life insurance agents 
of New York City, I am sure they will 
all do their utmost, appreciating that 
our Government is faced with the prob- 
lem of building, as it were over-night, 
one of the greatest selling organizations 
in the history of the country. 


Life Companies Have Been Leaders in 
Public Movements 


“Our Government in the past has re- 
frained from entering into business, 
leaving all forms of business to private 
endeavor; therefore, there was no organ- 
ization,-: and no machinery through 
which the Government could act in dis- 
posing of these stamps, and it has had 
to call upon all corporations to turn 
over to the Government, in so far as 
they were equipped to, and were able to, 
the organizations which these private 
corporations had buili up. I believe that 
the managers of all the great corpora- 
tions of the country appreciate this sit- 
uation and fully realize that it is a 
patriotic war service to turn over their 
organizations to the Government, . 


“The life insurance companies have 
always taken a pride in leading any 
public movement of this kind, and I 
know they may be depended upon to 
come to the aid of the Treasury De- 
partment in this: great work of teaching 
practical thrift and war savings to the 
hundred millions of people who form 
the great army behind the lines. 

“Certain it is that this war never can 
be won, unless every man, woman and 
child in the country does his or her 
part; and here-is a way by which every 
man, woman and child can do something 
to help, by cutting down on personal 


WARREN M. HORNER 


expenditures and turning the money over 
to the Government to help maintain our 
boys in France.” 


Mr. Howland’s Vermont Organization 


Fred A. Howland, president of the 
National Life of Montpelier, has done 
splendid work as State Director of War 
Savings. There are several novel fea- 


a 


Prudential’s Model 


Savings Societies 


BOTH HOME OFFICE AND FIELD 


Plans of Organization and Types of 


Cards Used—How Societies Are 
Operated 


Soon after the Secretary of the 
Treasury made his announcement about 
the War Savings Stamps campaign the 
great insurance companies, with their 
genlus for organization, began forming 
war savings societies. 

The Prudential societies—two in 
number, one for the home office, the 
ciher for the. districts—are regarded 
as models of their kind. 

E. D. Duffield President of Societies 

Vice-President Duffield, of The Pru- 
dential, is president of the Prudential 
home office war savings society; Fred 
W. Tasney is chairman; John H. Bir- 
kett, R. LL. Riker and W. W. Van Nalts 
are vice chairmen; I. W. Faulks is 
treasurer; W. Sillbereysen auditor and 
J. H. Banta, .secretary.. 

The departments of the home office 
have been arranged into twelve groups 
covering the clerical staff. Two sepa- 
tate groups are shown, one embracing 
the printing and binder departments 
and the other the real estate depart- 
ment, One group comprises the offi- 
cers of the Company. There are fif- 
teen groups in all. Hach group has its 
chairman and a number of vice chair- 
men. There will also be a group. sec- 
retary and department secretary for 
each department comprising the group. 
Groups are near enough in size to pro- 
mote competition. 


The Plans 


The plan calls for the 
forms, records, etc.: 

1. Application for membership. 2. 
Membership card. 3. Record card. 4. 
report to be made up by the secretary 
of the society, Mr. Banta. 

The application for membership fol- 
lows: 

Each applicant will sign one of these forms, 
pledging to save and pay into the Society 
every week a-stipulated amount. The actual 
payments any week may be larger than the 


amount. pledged, provided it..is. a. multiple . of 
twenty-five cents. No pledge of less than 


following 


twenty-five cents a week wil] be accepted. 
There must be a payment of at least the 
amount pledged, every week,’ even though’ 


larger payments are made for certain weeks. 
To the Prudential Home Office War Savings 
Society: 


a hereby apply for membership in the Pru- 
dential Home Office War Savings Society, and 


agree to.save $ 


aPalegersasesistanats per week, to be in- 
vested, through the Society, in United States 
War Savings Certificate Stamps. 

It is understood that I have the privilege of 
saving and paying into the Society any week 
or weeks a sum greater than that pledged 
above, provided the amount so paid is a mul- 
tiple of twenty-five cents. f 

It_is further understood that as frequently 
as I shall have paid the amount necessary to 
purchase a United ‘States War Savings (inter- 
est-bearing) Stamp, such stamp shall be pur- 
chased and delivered to me, -at the price paid 
therefor by the Society. 

This application is accompanied by the first 
week’s payment of the amount pledged. 


a ae 0 pisteie's stare pintale donee toeeeeenApplicant. 
f diae delete a aface Cee eee eee Department. 


Above is the wording of the application for 
membership. This will be printed on a card 
five inches by three inches. 


No. 2—Membership Card (Receipt) 


When application has been made, ac- 
companied by the first week’s payment, 
a membership card is issued. 

The investor retains this card and 
presents it each week with ‘his or her 
payment. f ? 

The department. secretary will re- 
ceipt for the amount paid, on the 
reembership card. 


Record Cards : 


There is also a record card for de- 
partment secretaries, group secretaries, 
group chairman, general secretary, Mr. 
Tasney and.others. Each. department 
secretary will have one of these cards 
for each investor. They may be kept 
conveniently with an_ elastic, band 
around them, and such a card record 
will’ facilitate matters in all depart- 
ments where several secretaries \are 
necessary, When a clerk is trans- 
ferred to another department the r C: 
ord card ‘should be given to the sec- 
retary of the new department (prac- 
tically a looseleaf ledger). The de- 
partment secretary uses one of the 
cards to report weekly to the group 
secretary the result for the entire de- 
partment. He enters the “department” 
and “group” at the top and shows eek 


total amount received for the week. 
Under'a memorandum is indicated the 
number’ of employes in the department 
for the particular week to the départ- 
ment ‘secretary for new figures. — 
The group secretary uses one of the 
cards to summarize the results for the 
group chairman. “He enters the 
“group” at the.top and shows the total 
amount received in the group, taken 
fram the department reports for the 
particular week. He also indicates in 
the memorandum column for the week 
the total number of employes in the 
group and the number enrolled as in- 
vestors. This summary card, when 


(Continued on page 12) 


tures of the Vermont campaign, which 
is described by Mr. Howland, a member 
of the committee, in a statement to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 


The War Savings movement in Vermont is 
striking, as it should, a responsive chord, as 
the savings banks of the State have for years 
been stimulating the savings doctrine and have 
drawn large deposits to their vaults, the aver- 
age deposit per capita in such institutions in 
this, State being $274.27, the largest in any 
State in the Union. ‘The fact that so many 
of the towns have been and still are snow and 
ice bound has seriously retarded the work in 
the greater part of tthe State but there is no 
doubt that the’response will be general when 
the conditions of travel permit a systematic 
canvass to be made. 

The work in the schools has already met 
with marked success. Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, 
the able and patriotic Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, at once perceiving that the war savings 
moyement afforded an opportunity he had for 
some time cherished to check through instruc- 
tion in the schools the growing tendency of 
Young America in Vermont. to develop the 
spendthrift habit, earnestly co-operated in the 
sale of stamps in the schools utilizing the plan 
to inculcate thrift and patriotism. As the en- 
tire school system of the State and the direc. 
tion of supervisory school superintendents are 
under his immediate charge the work has 
reached every corner of the State and has been 
most efficiently done. A carefully prepared 
plan of thrift instruction, in connection with 
the sale of stamps was outlined and will be 
followed throughout the year. Following a 
stirring public exercise inaugurating the plan, 
practical sales schemes have been adopted and 
from time to time thrift stories prepared by 
an experienced writer of children’s books are 
being sent to .all the schools, Just now, the 


Vermont ‘War Book” is being distributed in 
the schools, a volume of 106 pages, attrac-— 
tively bound in cloth, prepared under Dr. 
Hillegas’ direction, to instruct Vermont boys 
and girls in the causes and problems of the 
war, how our armies and navies are raised and 
cared for, why food and fuel should be con- 
served, and with special chapters on thrift, war 
savings and ‘Government financing. This unique 
book, valuable for adults as well as school 
children, is already in great demand and will 
be of much service in teaching patriotism and 
the doctrine of thrift. Already 100 per cent. 
of the pupils in some grades are purchasing 
thrift stamps and in some of the larger schools 
the purchasers of stamps run over 70 per cent. 
of the enrollment. 

The most notable War Savings, Society in 
the State is the ‘“‘Vermont Thrift Club,” of 
which Governor Graham is President and the 
State officers, all the members of the Supreme 
Court and the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress are active members. This club will 
include in its membership all the State and — 
Federal officers and employes in Vermont. 

No activitv for raising war funds has met 
with more general approval in the State than 
the War Savings movement as the combined 
elements of patriotism and thrift seem to ap- 
peal to all classes. 7 


Priddy and Horner Do Good Work — 


Lawrence Priddy, president of the Na-— 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
has made the W. S. S. the leading sub- 
ject of his speeches throughout the coun- 
try before life underwriters. Warren 
N. Horner, of Minneapolis, is another — 
life man who is devoting a large part 
of his time to the W. S. S. 


. 
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(Continued from Page 5.) 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


This Society is pushing the sale of W. S. S. through both its field force and 
the home office. The Society has appointed.a State representative styled “State 
Colonel,” who will be the medium through which the necessary sales blanks will 
be distributed throughout the State, and he will be the one to whom reports’ of 
sales will be made. While the plan does not necessarily so provide, yet one or 
more captains will be appointed for each agency, who will directly aid and assist 
the State Colonel in the administration of this campaign. 

John B. Lunger in a letter to the managerial staff of the Society, said on 
January 26: “I am personally deeply interested in the success of this movement, 
and to aid in its furtherance I have designated Albert G. Borden, who is secretary 
of the Equitable War Service Committee, to act as my adjutant. He will receive 
periodical reports of your sales and will keep both the home office and the field 
acquainted with the success of your efforts. As has been repeatedly proven, the 
sales force of the Equitable is always responsive to every national call, and you 
will, therefore, need no promptings from the home office as to your responsibility 
in this work. You have already made substantial sales of the two previous issues 
of Liberty bonds, etc., but the purpose of this movement is to enlist your efforts 
in a better organized and systematic campaign than was practicable heretofore. We 
can all cheerfully respond to this appeal, for the least we can do—those of us who 
stay at home—is to back up with the mere use of a portion of our time those 


who are jeojardizing their lives and futures on the actual field of battle.” 


'The Society has already made an excellent start at the home office. A War Sav- 
ings Society, 100 per cent. strong, has been formed. This in itself should have a 
far-reaching effect for it is no little undertaking to enlist the co-operation of 
1,200 employes in a campaign of this kind. In addition to the War Savings So- 
ciety the Equitable is at the present time in a very active campaign throughout 
the home office for the sale of W. S. S. and Thrift stamps, there being twenty 
teams of approximately ten each, prizes having been offered by the officers to the 
successful contenders. By February 28, approximately $18,000 of stamps had been 
sold by the teams, and there is much rivalry on the part of the different teams as 
to which will be the winner. This particular contest closes March 31. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


_ Vice-President H. S. Nollen advises The Eastern Underwriter: “Through our 
agencies we have to advise you that, in accordance with the request received from 


the National War Savings Committee at Washington, about a month ago, our . 


president sent a list of State agents who are nominated as State chairmen to receive 
supplies and distribute them to the various agents in other States. The list was 
acknowledged by the committee’s office in Washington and letters were also written 
to all general agents urging them to aid in the sale of War Savings Stamps, and 
advising them.of the channels through which supplies could be procured, but it 
appears that they have not been sent, at least to all of the distributing agents nom- 
inated by this Company and. the matter has again been brought to the attention of 
the national committee.” 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF WASHINGTON 


The field organization of this Company throughout the several States in which 
it does business is actively co-operating with the State committees in pushing the 
sale of War Savings Stamps and in spreading the thrift idea. In each branch 
office of sufficient size, formal organization of War Savings Stamp societies has 
been perfected to promote the sale of stamps in a systematic way. In this, the 
home office division, the “Equitable Life of D. C..War Savings Stamp Society,” 
M. A. Skinner, president, and Harry Moreland, secretary, was recently organized. 
Already large sales have been made. 

“Equitable boys have pledged themselves to do their part in this great work,” 
said Manager William A. Bennett. “That they wil! make good goes without 


saying.” ” FEDERAL LIFE 


Both the management and the leading salesmen of the Company are doing 
all they can to encourage their friends and acquaintances to purchase War Savings 
Siamps. Just before Christmas the Company’s management took the initiative, 
with the unanimous approval.of its board of directors, by distributing its “merit 
bonus” to home office employes in War Savings Stamps and in Thrift Stamps. This 
action on the part of the management met with the enthusiastic approval of the 
home office employes and proved to be a great impetus to the movement in per- 
suading cthers to purchase. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 


This Company is Gr operating in both office and field with the W. S. S. cam: 
paign. President Talbot has issued the following letter to the field managers: 


To Managers: Once more we are called upon stamps and the collection of money to the let- 
to render our Government a service. So long ter carrier. ’ ; : 
as this war continues, those of us who cannot A short sheet of instructions and a Kittle 


-the “Blue Post Card.” 


go into the firing line should be willing and 
glad to do our bit wherever we are shown the 
way. 

We are called upon, not to go into the 
trenches or suffer the hardships of warfare, 
but merely to give a portion of our time and 
our salesmanship ability to the sale of War 
Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps. The sale 
of these stamps accomplishes two very definite 
things in which we are intensely interested— 
the promotion of thrift in this country and the 
Taising of the necessary funds to enable the 

vernment to carry on the war. 


A very simple plan has been worked out 


- which places life insurance agents in a posi- 


tion to take orders for War Savings Stamps 
and Thrift Stamps through what is known as 
This card bears the 
Goyernment’s frank, and all that is required 
of the agent is to take the order and mail the 
card without postage, leaving the delivery of 


primer that answers all questions will give 
the agent complete information. After that it 
is merely a matter of getting signatures to 
the ‘Blue Post ‘Card” as he comes in contact 
with people on his daily rounds. 

It is my earnest desire that every agent con- 
nected with your office shall do all he can 
in the sale of these stamps. The suggestion 
has .been made to the Tréasury ‘Department 
that $5,000 per agent during the year 1918 would 
not be too much to expect. I merely pass this 
suggestion along without attempting to fix a 
mark for our own men, fully confident of their 
ability and patriotic desire to serve the cause. 

A supply of post cards, primers and instruc- 
tion slips will be sent to you by the War 
Savings ‘Directors of your State. This has 
been provided for. Please keep a record of 
all sales made through your office and make 
a report to the head office on the last day of 
each month of the number of sales and the 
amount. 


FORT WORTH LIFE 


This Company has co-operated with Lewis Lipsitz, Texas State director in 
charge of the sale of the stamps, by furnishing him with a list of its representatives 
and, at the same time, encouraging its representatives from the home office to take 
an active part in the sale of War Savings Stamps in so far as they are able to 


do so. 
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FARMERS & BANKERS, WICHITA 


‘This Company is equipping its representatives with 
i i ‘ ‘ sen ‘ the Blue postcards to b 
ee in i Thrift Stamps and War Savings Certificates. ready results Tonk 
een good. 


ELL a 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
This Company, with its agency force, 


mittee in charge of the War Savings Cert 
time to time 


is co-operating with the national com- 
ificates in the manner suggested from 


GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE 


_ The Great Republic Life Insurance Company’s home ce - 
ing twenty-one, have each contributed liberally x the por 2 Saher piemesd 
and will continue to do so. It seems to be the consensus of opinion of all the 
home office employes that they wish to obtain as many of the $5, stamps as will 
be possible for them to acquire during the length of time when these stamps will 
be cn sale, Most of the agents have purchased Thrift Stamps, and are doing ‘all 
that is in their power to promote the sale of the Thrift Stamps. 
GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


O20: Carlton, president, is chairman of the Harris County thrift campaign 
and is devoting practically his entire time in furthering the sale of Thrift Stamps 
and War Savings Certificates in this county.. The home. office employes have 
organized a 100 Per Cent Thrift Society and are furthering the good work in 
this way. The agents of the home office are applying their personal effort in this 
work and the field men are being requested to assist by letter and circular. 


GULF COAST LIFE 


} This Company has instructed all of its agents to follow such directions as 
might be issued to them by the various State agents whose names were listed as 
per intructions of the Washington committee having this matter in charge. 


IDAHO STATE LIFE, BOISE 


The Idaho State Life has in every way possible encouraged its home office em- 
Ployees to purchase W. S. S. and keep purchasing them. It has flooded its agency 
organization with literature on the subject and, from the very inception of the 
campaign, encouraged its representatives in the thrift habits inculcated by this 
work. It has equipped its entire agency force with green cards and encouraged 
its men in working among insurance prospects for the good of W. S. S. 

We had a February Thrift Contest on, in which all of the prizes are War 
Savings Stamps, with a special prize for business written on Insurance Thrift 
Day—February 8th. All of our bulletins contain inspirational matter on this sub- 
ject. The contest in question is proving an immense success. 

As in all other patriotic matters, we are giving the Government every bit of 
co-operation in the W. S. S. campaign. 

KANSAS CITY LIFE 


Colonel Fred W. Fleming, of the Kansas City Life, is federal director for the 
Southwest division in the national organization formed to market the W. S. S. 
At the beginning of the year the Kansas City Life purchased $5,000 of baby bonds 
and since that time a thrift club has been organized in which every employe— 
io cent. strong—has become a monthly investor in Thrift Stamps or baby 
onds. 

The Compan; management has taken up the matter of the sale of the W. S. 
S. with its agency force and has made the State agency in each of the States in 
which it is doing ‘business a central depot through which all the sub-agents of 
said agency will take orders for W. S._S. on the blue cards furnished by the 
National W. S. S.. Committee. It has suggested to agents that a minimum of 
$5,000 in W. S. S. should be sold by each agent of the Company during the year 1918. 


THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


Activities of the John Hancock Mutual Life in the matter of War Savings 
Stamps are thus described by Elbert H. Brock, superintendent of agencies, to The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

“We are encouraging the purchase of War Savings Stamps both at the home 
office and in the field. Our agents have not, however, been supplied with sufficient 
material ‘a conduct ihe work properly. We are daily expecting supplies from 
Washington. Most of our four thousand weekly premium employes will devote 
a part of each day to urging the purchase of these War Stamps, and we feel 
that they are particularly well qualified to approach the people on this important 
subject. 

“Our men were particularly successful in selling Liberty bonds. We believe 
thev will Le even more successful in selling War Savings Stamps, due to the fact 
that there are so many individuals and families able to save through either Thrift 
Stamps or War Stamps 

“Tt is the intent of the Company to push a vigorous campaign during the entire 
year 1918. We believe a man helps his own business ‘by encouraging saving and 
the purchase of War Savings Stamps. It is a splendid opportunity for the man 
who stays at home to do work just as essential for the support of the Government 
as that of the man with the gun.” 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


Agents of this Company are urged to aid the Government in pushing certificates 
and Thrift Stamps. The position of the Company is described in the following 
editorial, which was printed in its publication, “The Radiator,” going to the field 
force: ‘ 

“The primary intent of Congress in authorizing the issue of War Savings Cer- 
tificates and Thrift Stamps was to secure money to carry the war to a successful 
termination. The effect of the scheme, however, will without doubt prove more 
far-reaching than this, and the indirect results achieved will be fully as important 
as those directly sought. . 

“First, it will divert to a savings fund a vast amount of money hitherto ex- 
pended on luxuries, the result being that the production of articles not strictly 
necessary will be effectively curtailed, leaving enormous stores of raw materials 
and great forces of labor free for the manufacture of necessities. At the same 
time a whole nation will be taught the important lesson of thrift. 

“Second, it will be a means of storing up capital for carrying on new manu 
facturing enterprises and for the development of our national resources. The 
result should be an era of prosperity such as even our prosperous country has 
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never before seen. Wealth will be distributed more widely than ever before, and 
sall classes of people and every section of the country will share in the benefit. 
“The winning of the war is the supreme task of the people of America, They 
owe it to the men in trench and ship and sky to strain every nerve and sinew, to 
put, aside every selfish wish, to suffer any privation, that the sacrifice of those de- 
voted Americans who have crossed the sea may not be in vain. There are many 
ways in which we can help, but when we have done our utmost here at home, our 
work and sacrifices will still be insignificant beside theirs. Only if we have done 
all, in our power to back them up can we look the boys in the face when they 
come back. To them is the glory and honor and praise; to us the satisfaction of 
having done what little we could to help them. And they must come home to a 
land truly prepared to meet them, a land that has saved its best and can offer them 
an opportunity to take up again the successful and happy life which they left to 
defend tis and which, now more than ever before, is their due. 
* “Buy certificates and stamps. Persuade others to do the same. Be unceasing 
and persistent in your efforts. When it comes hard, think of what the boys are 
doing out there—-FOR YOU.” 
MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


We have no organized system for the sale of War Savings Stamps, but many 
of our St. Louis agency men have been devoting quite a lot of time to this work, 
,and the Company is co-operating wherever possible. 

i MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


The Mutual Benefit has mapped out an extensive and vigorous campaign, has 
sent out considerable literature to the field about the W. S. S., in which agents 
are given the details of its plans for co-operation ‘by which the Mutual Benefit 
agents as well as the home office employes are assisting the Government. Secretary 
Johnson said to The Eastern Underwriter: “We have tried to emphasize that the 
essential thing is for the Company’s agents and employes to bring this unique plan 
ef saving through the purchase of War Savings Stamps to the attention of as 
many persons as possible. The tremendous magnitude of the Government’s under- 
taking calls for the co-operation of everybody. ‘In the ‘Pelican No. 3’ we reprinted 
almost the entire address by Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman of the | nited States 
War Savings Committee, before the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. It 
has seemed to us that the most feasible way in which agents generally could co- 
operate in this splendid work is by the use of the special W. S. S. postal cards. 
Some of the men have gone further, however, and have taken agencies for the 
sale of the stamps and have been instrumental in organizing thrift clubs. Here in 
the home office we have a thrift club on each floor. 

“The important thing to realize, it seems to us, is that the War Savings 
Stamps are intended for all of us, rich as well as poor. The sale of two billions 
ef these securities during the year 1918 means the sale of $167,000,000 each month, 
which represents a per capita almost of $1.67 per month for every man, woman 
and child in the country, assuming a population of 100,000,000. We have empha- 
sized that’the required average can be secured if each of us will do his part. 
Just how each Mutual Benefit agent individually can render a greater service in 
this cause has been left largely to the man himself. Much depends upon local con- 
ditions. The important thing is that Mutual Benefit men and women are alive to 
the needs of the hour and are lending assistance in many ways.” 

On December 24 President Frelinghuysen sent the following letter to Frank 
A. Vanderlip, chairman of the National War Savings Committee: 

My Dear Sir: ” 


Referring further to your circular letter of the 4th instant, I send you herewith 
a list of this Company’s general agents, upon which you will find noted the number 
of! soliciting agents employed by them. If you will forward to the general agents 
a supply of franked postcards to be used by their solicitors in canvassing for 
applications for War Savings Stamps, and supplies of the Primer referred to in 
your circular letter, we shall be very glad to communicate with our general agents 


and endeavor to secure their co-operation. 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 


On January 31, President Frelinghuysen sent the following circular to the 


office force: 

To the Office Force of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company: 

The ‘Company is very desirous that the office 
force should take up liberally -and unselfishly, 
in fact with a spirit of self-sacrifice, the cam- 
paign now being carried on in the matter of 
Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps. | 

1—Because our country calls for it. It is a. 
plan by which every one may do something to 
help—and every loyal citizen should do his or 


ernment bonds as possible. This is a serious 
time and calls for serious action. 

May I take this opportunity to say L hope 
the war work in the office may receive re- 
newed attention and that the knitting of 
socks or other articles for our soldiers may 
be industriously and energetically carried on. 
The cause is superior to any other : mat- 
ters and must be held supreme with patriotic 
enthusiasm. 


her utmost. 

2—Because investing in these Government 
obligations is a means of not only joining in 
a great patriotic move, but also of saving 
money and putting it at four per cent. interest. 

The campaign is general throughout the 
country, and we are anxious that the Company 
should appear as an efficient factor with the 
Government. 

Every one should feel the obligation to do 
as much as possible. Decide on some weekly 
or monthly amount. you will save in this 
way and you will not only eventually be 
gratified with the amount you have laid by 
but will be proud to feel you are a contrib- 
utor to your country’s cause. 

The ‘Company has in 1917 invested several 
millions in Govérnment bonds and stands ready 
to take very many more. It is our patriotic 
duty. and it is yours to take as many Gov- 


Sincerely yours, 
(FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, 
President. 

NOTE—The Welfare and War Work Commit- 
tee have formulated a plan, whereby all mem- 
bers of the home office force may have the 
opportunity of’ systematically saving through 
the medium of War Savings Stamps and 
Thrift, Stamps. Each employe who expresses 
a desire to save by this plan will receive a 
supply of envelopes into which he or she will 
place money for the purchase of stamps. The 
committee suggests that the minimum amount 
deposited in the envelopes should be not less 
than 25 cents (which will purchase one Thrift 
Stamp) each week, with everybody participat- 
ing. In order to raise the desired two_bil- 
lions this year through the sale of W. S. S. 
the. per capita allotment is approximately $1.67 
per month. re 


- THE MUTUAL LIFE 
Some weeks ago the Mutual Life took steps to extend active support to the 


W. S. S. campaign. With the co-operation of the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington all managers of the Company have been supplied with large quantities of 
Jiterature -and ‘subscription blanks, which’ in turn have been redistributed to the 
some ten thousarid agents which the Company has under contract. The results of 
theit efforts have. not yet been recorded, but the Company fully anticipates a re 
‘gponse-of which -it-may .be proud. ; 
ost ‘NATIONAL LIFE OF THE U. S. A. 

The activities of this Company in reference to the W. S. S. campaign are 
thus outlined by Robert D. Lay, secretary, in a letter to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“It behooves every one of us to expend every effort to further any campaign 


ht 


in the assistance of our Government at this time and I have taken a particular 
interest in the Thrift Stamp Campaign because of the opportunity it affords to the 
man of modest means to easily save money. In fact, I have made it a point per- 
sonally to explain the idea and the possibilities of the scheme to every employe that 
we have in the home office. Practically every National employe has at least one 
card and I find a growing interest in the plan and a determination to avail them- 
selves of it. 

“The war has placed considerable hardship on our shoulders, but I believe 
that W. S. S. is one of the consolations, since it undoubtedly will mean that a 
great number of people will save money who otherwise and in other times would 
accumulate nothing. 

“IT have urged every field-man to do his part in any local campaign and have 
offered to send each of them a very excellent book on life insurance if they will 
purchase a thrift stamp each and send it to me. This offer has also borne fruit in 
a most gratifying way. 

“The National is living up to its name and taking a very active interest in 
every Government enterprise and I personally have been more than happy to 
extend myself in the present instance.” * 

THE NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT, NASHVILLE 


_ L. XK. Arrington, Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee, is in charge of the 
insurance organizations in Tennessee in their efforts to sell War Savings Stamps. 
This Company is co-operating to the extent of its ability with Commissioner Ar- 
rington, and is rendering much assistance. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


This Company’s representatives, both in the home office and in the field, have 
been much interested in the War Savings Stamps project, and the stamps are being 
sold over the counter in its home office and both agency offices in’ Boston. The 
Company has instructed all of its general agents to give their hearty and active 
co-operation in the matter. “The officers and employes in the home office are buying 
the stamps every week and the total sales have been very gratifying. “ye 


NEW YORK LIFE 


All the officers, from the president down, are in hearty accord with the Goy- 
ernment, and are desirous that all New York Life agents should do all they can 
to help the sale of War Savings Stamps. Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner has 
arranged that all New York Life agents throughout the country should co-oper- 
ate with the War Savings Committee in selling stamps, and more particularly, in 
taking orders on the blue post card, which is a method of ordering stamps to be 
paid for on delivery by the postman. ahs 

All agents have taken up this matter enthusiastically. In New York the com- 
pany has gone further, and each agent has been given the opportunity—actually 
carry the stamps themselves with him and dispose of them for cash. A contest is 
running among New York City agents to see which one will sell the most stamps 
and . ey deal o eaieciogg has been created by this method. ; 

In the home office the company is selling a great many stamps to i 
and to the public; in fact, the New York Life’s home office is i pe ge 
selling agents in New York City. In January the War Savings Committee showed 
the New York Life to be second on the list of all selling agents in Greater New 
York. The company has organized in the home office War Savings Societies, which 
have almost 100 per cent. membership. Bi 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


This Company is co-operating with the G i 
overnment and man 
agents report a large sale of stamps and certificates. : of ae 


OLD LINE LIFE, MILWAUKEE 


This Company sells the stamps at its cashier’s windo: i 

fact. The field force in both departments—life and accident and heli ee 
circularized several times upon the subject. President Fry said in a letter to The 
Eastern Underwriter: “Recently the officers proposed to the finance committee tha 
we buy the limit of War Savings Stamps. We propose to help all we can.” 4 


OLD LINE BANKERS’ LIFE, LINCOLN 


This Company has mailed to ever ; i ith 
ail y man ‘holding an agency cont 
Company a circular explaining what the War Savings Statin’ ‘ike how they aa 
be applied toward the purchase of War Savings Certificates, and it has furnished 
them with several of the blue cards with instructions to take orders for the de- 
yey ee the aaaiien | of either Thrift Stamps or War Savings Certifi- 
cates. e Company has also furnished this literat i 
pan erature and blue cards to the cashiers 
During the war savings campaign week in Linc 
the sa’ C oln, the Compan ‘i 
the Bankers’ Life Building a little over $5,000 worth of War cha Coie 
and in the district No. 43, which comprised the block in which its building is 
located, it sold over $14,000 worth of stamps. a 
Fee es ee MUTUAL LIFE 
‘The Pacific Mutual is earnestly co-operating with the national committee i 
, . . in 
the Thrift Stamp campaign. On January 22, the employes of the home office ‘well 
organized into a War Savings society and during the period ending January 31 
the membership of 375 succeeded in disposing of stamps of the value of $19 527.50. 
Steps have been taken to organize the agency. forces of the Company throughout } 
the United States for the stamp-selling campaign. When this organization is per- 
fected it expects to be able to show a substantial contribution to the work of 
pushing the thrift campaign to a complete success. 


Tee : ieee ee LIFE 
is Company has mailed to its representative i igned 
eee ie Dp ives the following letter, signed. 
Gentlemen: Kindly give special attention and read car i 
; ¢ : efully this page and the 
three following pages, regarding the sale of U. S. War Savings and Thrift Stamps. 
In selling life insurance you have always encouraged thrift and saving so that you 
are in a position to further promote thrift in this country by co-operating in the 
sale of these stamps, while at the same time, raising funds for the Government. 
‘Your name and address ‘have been forwarded by the Company to the National 
War Savings Committee, so that the War Savings Director of your State may for 
ward you, supply of the blue postcards and literature. You will note on the back 
of the ee ae: i space wld the solicitor to write the name of the solicitor’s 
organization, and in the case of our representatives, we reque Y e 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company. ; ucet thet aan 


We ask each and every one of our representatives to enter into this campaign 


. 


must) Ae 


a 
— 
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actively and trust that each agent will strive to sell the amount suggested, 4. ¢ 


_ work, 


: reports. 
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$5,000 per agent during the entire year r1o18. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
This Company, through a letter sent out to all the agents, signed by the 
president, urged its representatives outside of Hartford to ally themselves with 
the committee having the thrift movement in charge in their home town or city, 
and to do what they could in furthering the sale of Thrift Stamps. 
“We did this,” said Vice-President Welch, “for the reason that we believed 
organized effort in a locality would be more productive of good than efforts of 


_ many individuals working along plans made outside the locality and without refer- 


ence to any of the plans made in the locality. 
“In our home office we did not start selling any stamps until some time after 
the first of the year and sold up to the first of February something over $500 


worth.” PURITAN LIFE, PROVIDENCE 


The views of the Puritan Life are expressed in this interesting letter from 


Secretary White: 

“Entirely apart from the excellent service which the purchase of these Savings 
Stamps will accomplish, it seems to me that there is a tremendous economic force 
back of it all. The various issues of Liberty bonds are open to the larger investor 
and the smaller investor has very generally done his part in purchasing Liberty 
bonds, also. The small wage earner, however, finds it very embarrassing to say 
‘no’ when requested to invest in Liberty bonds and to this class the War Savings 
Stamps offer a most excellent opportunity for investment. 

“The average American is well trained in earning money but when it comes 
to saving some of his income he is not so well trained. Life is a matter of habit 
and one can form good hhabits as well as bad ones. The Thrift Stamp idea provides 
just the medium. In my mind it is one of the greatest opportunities that the small 
wage earner has ever had to save systematically in small amounts in an absolutely 
safe investment and at the same time by so doing render service to his Government.” 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 


This Company has written special letters to its representatives asking for their 
assistance in W. S. S. work, and has received many responses of assured assistance. 

It expects to report to the local board monthly as to the sales made by its 
representatives. 

President Ellis is one of the leaders of the movement in Louisiana and at the 
Pan-American Convention held in January, considerable time was devoted to this 
subject by both President Ellis and Vice-President Simmons. The Company also 
gave a $5 War Savings Stamp to all contributors to its Konvenshun Kontribushun 
as a special reward for their extra efforts in writing new business for the occasion. 

‘The Pan-American and its representatives are enthusiastic in this and other 
work of assisting the Government. : 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


' The president has organized the entire home office force 100 per cent. mem- 
bership in a War Savings Society, the number of members being 4,545, who have 
pledged themselves to save every week during 1918 not less than $1,779.75 per week. 
Included in this list are approximately 150 inspectors of the Company, operating 
in all parts of the country, who buy stamps every week, reporting at the end of 
each month to the chairman of the committee the total of their purchases. The 
total savings of the home office society to date (middle of February) is $20,842.13. 

In addition to the home office society the Company has organized a War Sav- 
ings society in every district throughout the country, a total in all of 269. The 
total number of members in these societies is over 13,322, and the minimum weekly 
pledge which they have made, to continue throughout the year, is over $4,400 per 
week. The total savings of the 270 Prudential socities is over $55,000. 

In addition to the societies through which Prudential employes make their 
own savings, the field staff is conducting a systematic canvass through the medium 
of the franked Government postal card for the purchase of Thrift and War 
Stamps by policyholders and the general public with whom they come in touch. 
This work they expect to continue throughout the year, the actual results of which 
it would be impossible at this time to estimate, but which will, of course, run into 
many millions. 

“The Prudential Home Office War Savings Society” has the distinction of 
being the first society formed in the United States, a letter from the National 
War Savings Association at Washington being in possession of the Company at 
its home office giving this information. Prudential War Savings societies were 
the first formed in at least a dozen additional States, and probably more when 
final reports are received. 

Once a month each district reports to the committee at the home office the 
total savings for the month of the total members of the Prudential staff, and on 
a separate form the total sales of stamps to the public induced by Prudential 


representatives. 
PEORIA LIFE 
A characteristic letter from President May, of the Peoria Life, tells succinctly 
what that Company is doing. It reads: 
“Our agents are selling W. S. S. Our office force are selling W. S. S. Our 
officers are selling W. S. S. In fact everybody is doing all they can in a united 
effort.” RESERVE LOAN LIFE 


This Company has placed the general agents in its service in direct communi- 
cation with the committee at Washington in charge of this campaign, and it has 
instructed its general agents to co-operate actively with this committee in its good 


ROYAL UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


The management of this Company early realized the immeasurable advantage 
of complete co-operation between Government and citizen in the matter of the War 
Saving Stamp issue of $2,000,000,000, and took immediate steps to bring the oppor- 
tunity home to its policyholders and clientele. 

The entire issue of the January publication of the Company paper to policy- 
holders—“The Chronicle’—was devoted to the subject, and thousands of copies 
distributed. The monthly edition of the agents’ paper—‘“The Bulletin’—was also 
largely devoted to the propaganda of the subject by each Royal Union agent, all 
urged to utmost endeavor, and a race among the Royal Union agency force “put 


on” for the entire year. 


Then, with the annual statement of the Company, sent to all policyholders, 
there was mailed a copy of a letter from President Frank D, Jackson, on the ad- 
ponmees accruing and the patriotism displayed in a nation-wide ownership of the 

onds. 

A careful check is being kept at the home office on the results secured by each 
Royal Union agent, and an honor roll is to be established in the monthly agency 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


President Wright addressed a letter to the agency force outlining a plan to 
(Continued on page 15) 


We don’t contract with poor men. 


We give a new man our attention until he is 
started. 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Largest Industrial Company West of The Alleghenies 


Also Issues All Standard Forms of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 
Organized 1888 


COMPARATIVE RECORD—SEVEN YEAR PERIODS 


Aasets_ Tasurance in Force Income Policies Issued 
Dee, 31, 1888 $ 104,307 889,073 1889-1895 $ 1,085,087 y "265,931 
oe Ropes eeissl 1896-1902 3,930,883 638,659 
1909 4,867,379 44,780,907 1903-1909 11,312,912 839,426 
1916 11,943,640 104,989,362 1910-1916 22,670,340 1,426,752 


AGENTS WANTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OHIO, KEN- 
TUCKY, MICHIGAN, INDIANA, WEST VIRGINIA and WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


CS OnThe biRin g kine With 
Our /niple Often !e/ 1¢ y 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS ‘ 
h this 
% rienced in. fe insurance or not, may make ‘direct contracts wit! 
Gompateniule tietten teactors ff desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year ies 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE seca Hl. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM H, PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres, Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
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Savings Societies 


of The Prudential 


(Continued from page 6) 


sent to the group chairman may, if 
desired, be accompanied by the depart- 
ment summary cards so the chairman 
may see when special effort is needed. 
The group chairman renders a report 
on one of the cards each week to the 
sceretary of the society, Mr Banta. 
He enters the “group” at the top show- 


MEMBERSHIP CARD 1918 
The Prudential District War Savings Society 7p 
Lene 


‘Seve all you can, es long as it is a multiple of 
2S cents. The Secretary will receipt hereon. 


ing the total amount received for 
week, and under “memorandum” 
dicates the number of employes in 
group for the particular week and 
number enrolled as investors. 


The department secretaries, 


in- 
the 
the 


group 


The Prudential District War Savings Society 
SUPERINTENDENT'S MONTHLY REPORT 
Mr Fred W: Tasney, 


Assistant Secretary. 
Dear Sir: 

I have the following report to make for the 
month of..........-.. a aaa" RN , including the last 
official week of the month. 


Number of Employees in District (including every one) 
Number enrolled as savers 
Savings previously reported 
Savings for this month . - 
Tota! savings for the year, to date 


Average persaver. . . «s+ + + + + + es 


ss ees -e 


Respectfully submitted, 


———} 


This report is to be sent to the Home Office as soon as possible after 
the close of the last official week of each month. 


I 


secretary and group chairman are con- 
siantly striving to secure and maintain 
100 per cent. of investors to total en- 
rollment. Typewritten bulletins show 
the standing of the groups. These bul- 
letins contain helpful suggestions. 


District Societies Organization 
The plan of organization of the Pru- 
dential District War (‘Savings Society 
follows in part: 


District chairman, the superintend- 


the. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


The LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 


Bears an UNUSUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The SERVICE he sells often continues for many years 
Provident service sells so readily today, because of 
the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 
have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA , 


Founded 1865 


district vice chairmen, each as- 
secretary, an 
treasurer, an 
auditor, dis- 
district staff, 


ent; 
sistant superintendent; 
assistant superintendent; 
assistant superintendent; 
trict cashier; members, 
including clerks. 

Two assistants will serve in a dual 
capacity; one as vice chairman and 
secretary, the other as vice chairman 
and treasurer. 

The plan 
forms: 


ealls for the following 
1. Application for membership. 
Membership card (receipt). 

. Record card. 

Requisition for stamps. 


Report to the home office. 


Abaca oe 


To Start the Plan 


1. The superintendent and nine mem- 
bers of the staff should make applica- 
tion for and secure authority to form 
the society. ‘This application is to be 
scnt to the State Director, War Sav- 
ings Committee, of the State in which 
the district office is located. As soon 
as the application has been submitted 
cperations begin. 

‘9 The vice chairmen, _ secretary, 
treasurer and auditor are selected and 
notified of their appointment, in writ- 
ing. by the chairman. ‘These officers 
are, of course, included among the ten 
who sign the application for authority 
to transact the business of the society. 


Application for Membership 


Each member of the staff signs an 
application for membership, in which 
he will pledge himself to save and pay 
into the society every week during 
1918 a stipulated amount. No pledge 
of less than 25 cents a week is accept- 
ed, but the amount saved any week 
nay be more than the amount pledged. 
provided the payment is a multiple of 
55 cents. There must be a payment 
every week of at least the amount 
pledged. even though larger payments 


are made for certain weeks. 


Bair & Lane, of Greensburg, jek he 
have opened a branch in Pittsburgh. 
A. BE. McCloskey, formerly of the Trav- 
elers, is in charge. The Bair & Lane 
office is 35 years old. 


A Year of Splendid Achievement 


- Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


CAPTAIN GIROUX ON JOB 


Mutual Man, Back from Front, in 
Montreal Writes 14 Applications 


in Three Weeks 


On January 5, the Montreal Agency 
made a contract with Captain J. R. 
Giroux, a returned and discharged sol- 
dier of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Army. From Jan. 5 to Jan. 26, inclu- 
sive, a matter of three weeks, ‘Captain 
tiroux produced fourteen applications, 
amounting to $30,500, of which amount 
$25,500 was reported paid in the Jan- 
uary account of the agency, This is 
a remarkable record for a new man, 
and it is evident that military exveri- 
ence is greatly aiding rather than 
hindering his progress. Mr. Giroux en- 
listed as a private at Valcartier Camp, 
on the outbreak of the war in 1914. 
His military career was highly success- 
ful—from private he advanced to cor- 
poral, then to sergeant, then to lieu- 
tenant and finally obtained a captain- 
cy. After 22 months on the French 
front he was invalided home 


ROSEN’S INDEX CARD 
This is a copy of the H. B. Rosen 
index card, with names changed: 
Name—George R. Baxter. 


Address—192 Broadway. 

Position—General Manager, The 
Smith Products (Co. 

Rating—A1. 


Income—i$50,000. 
Real—$75,000. 

Family—Wife, 2 children (boy and 
girl), 8 and 6 years. 

Associations—Influential 
products circles, 

Hobbies—Polo, golf. 

Friends—Carmody, of Pittsburgh 
steel; Black, of Johnson Oil. 

Remarks, Incidents, etc—Home in- 
terests strongest, appeal through affec- 
tion. Met him at Atlantic City con- 
vention of J. ‘C. 'S. Co. 


Personal—$85,000. 


in carbon 


ROCHESTER BULLETIN 

The (Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Rochester, N. Y., is issuing an at- 
tractive monthly bulletin. Warren ‘SS. 
Parks is president of the association; 
EC. MacDowell, vice-president; W. 
P. Howard, vice-president; J. B. Bar- 
bour, secretary; ‘Frank Walters, treas- 
urer. 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. | 


54 Millions from 42 Agencia 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
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al ‘Chorn to Head 


Missouri State Life 


PRESIDENT 


HOYT RESIGNS 


Missouri Superintendent of Insurance 
a Young Man of Force, Char- 
acter and Ability 


Following the resignation of John 
G. Hoyt as ‘president and director of 
ihe Missouri State Life of St. Louis, 


the board of directors. has offered the | 


presidency to Walter K. Chorn,, su- 
perintendent of insurance for the State 
of Missouri and vice-president of the 
National Convention of Insurance ‘Com- 
missioners. He has also been elected 
a director of the company. Mr. Chorn 
will probably accept the presidency al- 
though he has not yet made known his 
decision, * 

Few insurance commissioners have 
attracted so much favorable attention 
as has Mr. (Chorn since his induction 
into office. He is a young man of 
great abilities and his administration 
has. been one of the best in the coun- 
try. Always he has been fair, recog- 
nizing his responsibilities to the public 
and to the insurance companies and 
agents. At a convention of insurance 
agents in St, Louis last summer he 
made a talk against the reduction of 
acquisition cost in compensation insur- 
ance. In the commissioners’ conven- 
tion he has served on important .com- 
inittees. : : 

Officers Who (Remain 

The officers of the Company who re- 
main are: 

T. F. Lawrence, vice-president; George 
Graham, actuary; ‘S. B. (Scholz, Jr., 
medical director; F. 'H. Morgan, H. V. 
Donnelly, M. W. Donnelly, J. J. Mo- 
riarty, L. E. Stern, assistant secre- 
taries; C. O. Shepherd, assistant actu- 
ary; L. D. Fox, auditor; B. Y. Jaudon, 
assistant medical director; E. H. Sny- 
der, medical referee; 
cashier. 


PRESIDENT HUNT’S REPORT 


Cleveland Life Had a Good Year—Out- 
standing Now Aggregates $13 - 
825,434 


The Cleveland Life, which has in 


Cc. H. Hempel, 


force in its ordinary department $13, 


825,434, earned 6.24 per cent. last year 
on its mortgage loans, and 6 per cent. 
on its. collateral trust first mortgage 
real estate bonds. Its average earnings 
upon all investments were 5.76 ‘per 
cent. 
force upon the lives of citizens of Cleve- 
land. 

Its admitted assets showed an in- 
crease of $202,987 over 1916, and now 
aggregate $1,530,252. V 
Gisbursements last year was $200,282. 
President Hunt’s annual report, attrac- 
tively printed is one of the most care- 
fully prepared and interestingly writ- 


The Company has $3,448,944 in — 


Its income Over — 


ten of those which have reached this — 


office. 
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Risk Limitation 
Under War Rulings 


CURTAILMENT PERCENTAGES 


Figures of Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany—Effect of Revisions on 
Normal Basis 


By W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., 
Home Life, Cincinnati 
A problem of vital importance to the 
insuring public-as well: as life insur- 
ance companies and life underwriters, 
developed since the entrance of this 
country, into the world conflict, is the 
maintaining of that delicate balance be- 
tween the acceptance of: risks. that 
might on the one hand prove extra 
hazardous on account of war service, 
and, on the other, offer the least cur- 
tailment of the high standard of nor- 
mal service to that great host of our 
citizenship entitled to life insurance 
protection. 


The passage of the Selective Military 
Service Act, requiring registration of 
all males between ages 21 and 30, in- 
‘clusive, gave the companies some tang- 
ible basis for the solution of that prob- 
lem, with the result that the majority 
of companies limited amounts of in- 
surance on lives under 31 years of age, 
with gradually increasing limits from 
ages 32 to 35. . 


Analysis of Business Before War 
Rulings 


What was the effect of these limi- 
tations? . 

An analysis of what might be termed 
normal business, i. e., that written prior 
to the war rulings of limitations of 
amounts, is interesting. The following 
table is based upon an annual issue of 
over a million dollars of a typical 
agency: 


i 


THE EASTERN 


written after the Rulings of Limitations 
went into effect. 

It is true that one object of the com- 
panies was attained for the normal 


UNDERWRITER 


liberal forms. 


BUSINESS OF 1917 
Under War Rulings 


Under age 31 
ages 82 to 35 
OVE ALOT SD MEM Ne <u sc neccule ots 


business on men without dependents 
under age 31, most likely to be called 
to the colors- was decreased from 20.3 
to 9.8 per cent. by the war rulings; but 
in so doing and owing to other limita- 
tions on classes not likely to be called, 
namely those under age 31, married 
and with dependents and on those be- 
tween ages 32 and 35 a greater de- 
crease was caused, as the normal busi- 
ress on this class was 41.7 per cent. 
(62.0%—20.3%), whereas under 
rulings this item was reduced to 27.6 
per cent. (37.4%—9.8%). Totally then, 
whereas the normal business on ages 
limited was 62 per cent. of the total, 
the ‘war rulings reduced this business 
to 37.4 per cent. 


Unnecessary Curtailment of Normal 
Life Insurance 

Not only did this cause what appears 
t> be an unnecessary curtailment of 
normal life insurance, but it has worked 
much hardship upon that class of policy- 
holders which looks to the agent to 
keep its insurance apace with increased 
cbligations and responsibilities. 45.4 
per cent. of the normal business above 
referred to was on former policyholders. 
Had these stringent rulings been in 
effect during this normal period, three- 
fifths of such business could not have 
been placed, whereas had the rulings 
of limitations of amounts only applied 
to those under age 31 who had no de- 
pendents, but 3.4 per cent. of such 
normal business would have been lost. 


If this analysis of the business of a 
specific agency applies to the life insur- 


NORMAL BUSINESS OF 1917 
Prior to War Rulings 


Under age 31 
Ages 32 to 35 
Over age 35 


MPEP IP LeIEL © (9 \s 0.8 ele 0.00 a 0 0,6 6 5 0 
SES ISO ©) ees) 0 2's 0 00 a 2-0 006 od 0 


BISLPEa Ss obs 9 6 5 6 oe 0 68 6.6 © 66.0.8 


Thus we find that 62 per cent. of 
normal business was issued on ages on 
Which life insurance companies had 
placed stringent limitations, although 
under the Selective Military Service Act 
only those under age 31 were registered 
for further classification; is there not, 
therefore, an unnecessary restriction 
placed upon 13.7 per cent. of normal 
business, written on ages 32 to 35? 


Furthermore, of the 48.3 per cent. 
under age 31, 28 per cent. of such nor- 
tial business was on married men ‘with 
dependents, a_ class never desired by 
G«vernment officials for military serv- 

ice. This then leaves but 30.3 per cent, 
of the normal business that should have 
| been properly discontinued, even. ad- 
| Initting there might be but a small per- 
| cenlage of physical disqualifications and 
exemptions from military service. 


How Agency Business is Affected 


And yet, the majority of companies, 
even with the basis of other facts be- 
fore them and through, no doubt, an 
over anxiety to safeguard posterity’s 
inheritance, placed limitations on al- 
Most two-thirds of normal business 
/when the actual conditions according 
lee the above analysis seemed to require 
Umitations on but one-fifth or less. 


| What was the result upon agency 
business? 


Singile Married 
men. men. Totals. 
203% 28.0% 48.3% 
6% 131% 13.7% 62% 
9% 37.1% 38% 
21.8% 78.2% 100% 


ance business in general, is it not time 
to change these rulings of limitations? 
The new Draft Classifications, based 
upon the Questionnaire seems to make 
it an opportunity and a duty as well 
tc revise these limitations. 


Under this Questionnaire, five classes 
are formed, in brief as follows: 


Class 1—Comprising single men without de- 
pendent relatives orj’married® men who have 
failed to support family. 


‘(Class II—Married men whose removal will 
not deprive dependents of support and neces- 
sary skilled farm and industrial labor in 
necessary enterprises, 


Class III4Men with dependent children not 
his own or with dependents, aged or infirm 
parents, helpless brothers and sisters; country 
or municipal officers, highly trained and neces- 
sary experts of necessary agricultural or in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


Class IV—Men whose wife or children are 
mainly dependent; necessary sole executive of 
necessary agricultural or industrial enterprises. 


Class V—Legislative executive or judicial of- 
ficers, ministers, etc. 

‘Class I might almost be termed as 
automatically selected for. military 
service. These, together with those 
who will enter that: class on attaining 
their majority, would be subject to the 
most rigid restrictions and limitations. 


‘Classes II and III in only exceptional 
instances would see any service other 
than industrial—and could be granted 
insurance with limited restrictions. 


Single Married. Totals 
9.8% 18.5% 28.3% 
7% 8.4% 9.1% 37.4% 
8% 61.8% 62.6% 
113% 88.7% 100.0% 


Normal Restriction Should be 10 
Per Cent. 


Consider for a moment the effect of 
such revisions on the basis of normal 
business. Single men in draft age 
comprised 20.3 per cent. of such total 
normal business—these policyholders 
would be properly distributed as fol- 


eee 


Classes IV and V may be practically 
eliminated so far as military service 
is concerned, and could be taken under 


lows in three ‘elagses: 


FaClass I {i223 geen... 10.0% 
Eni Clase IT Woe es amen. 2 2.8% 
InClass IITs oss... sgt ae « 7.5% 
20.3% 

On married men with dependents, 


Class IV and most of Class V,'the pro- 
portion was 28 per cent. of the total 
business. 

Therefore, under the revision as sug- 
sested but 10.0 per cent. of normal busi- 
ness would be restricted and limited, 
with minor restrictions on another 10.2 
per cent. instead of 62 per cent. as at 
present. 

The many hopeful aspects of the situ- 
ation and a brisk cheerful sense of 
things present and things to come, leads 
me to believe that life insurance com- 
panies will banish obsolete rulings and 
adjust life insurance service to the 
public, on the basis of governmental 
classifications. 


war eee 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


@ AMARILLO 


THE 
BIG 


(DALLAS. TEXARKANA® 
FT.WORTH ¢ 


TEXAS GREAT 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


and permanently disabled: 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can _be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance - 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2, The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


38. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of ' Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK __ 


THE EASTERN 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


A young man of tal- 


The ent desired to pur- 
Security of chase a membership 
Life Insurance in the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

They cost now about $55,000. They 


must be free from any other claims 
than those of the Exchange, therefore 


they are not good collateral for an 
outside loan. The young man appre- 
clated the situation and offered a Home 
Life and other policies as the security 
for the advance he desired, and the 
loan was made. Of course a large in- 
gredient of the security offered was 
the young man’s character—but that 
being deemed good, the loan was large- 
ly lubricated by the policy. 
* * 8 


The Illinois Life has told 


Bonus for each man in its service 
New that he should be able 
Agents between now and May 1 


to secure one or more 

new agents in his home town or terri- 
tory. As a special inducement to line 
up some producers during March and 
April, the Company will pay a cash 
bonus of $1 per $1,000 on all the new 
paid for insurance secured during the 
year 1918 by new agents with whom 
you make contract during March and 
April, subject to the following terms 
and conditions: 

ist. Hach new bonus-producing agent 
appointed must make the cash deposit 
of $5 for the portfolio and soliciting 
equipment. 

2nd. Bonus: will be paid on policies 
eply that are paid for in cash on an 
annual basis. Semi-annual or quarter- 
ly settlements will net be counted. 

8rd. No bonus on term insurance. On 
XX policies bonus will be paid jon 
basic amount only. On income policies 
bonus will be paid on commuted value. 

4th. The name of the new agent 
must appear as sole agent on applica- 
tions which are to count for bonus. 
Joint business will not count for bonus. 


+ * 2 


All problems of business and 

Point life generally, are relative— 
of that is, they are relatively 
View small or large according to 
the vision, mental attitude, 

habit of mind or contrast of the men 
who view them. A problem that is a 
mountain to one man is but a mole 
bil) to another man. For instance, the 


head of a large business comes home 
at night to find his wife upset over a 
breken dish, the chicken the cook has 
burned in the oven, or to find his wife 
quarreling over the telephone about a 
lest laundry item. The husband pays 
no attention to these, save to console 
bis wife; for the problems of the house- 
hold and its losses are too trivial as 
compared to those of the business 
which he faces every day. The handl- 
ing of large problems renders the 
handling of smaller ones easy—that is, 
if the contrast is not so strong as to 
render them too trivial in the mind 
ef the one handling them, A sales 
manager of authority can, in a moment, 
stop a controversy between a prospect 
and a salesman, adjust a difference and 
retain the good will of the customer 
‘hat would otherwise cost the salesman 
an hour in argument and the loss of 
temper. The difference May appear as 
a mountain to the prospect and sales- 
man, but only a mole hill to the sales- 
man’s chief. 


10] 
The Life Insurance Com- 


Words pany of Virginia tells a 
from life insurance agent stated 
Widows that it was one of his 

methods to go to every 


life insurance widow he could hear ot 
and ask her opinion of life insurance. 
After he left the house he would jot 
Gown the crisp points from each 
widow’s remarks, and these he would 
include in a four page circular, along 
with the widow’s name and address, 
headed by the question, “Will your 
widow talk like these widows do?” He 
would mail this circular to every bust 
press man in town, taking care to use 
the residence address. 

He said he cleaned up about $100,000 
worth of business by following up these 
circulars. 

That was a live man, and he deserves 
his reward. 

His system could be used by any 
agent, with modifications. That is, it 
might not suit most communities to 
scatter a circular of this kind broad- 
cast, but the idea of getting the 
epinions of widows and listing them, 
and using them with prospects, with- 
out the publicity of printing, would be 
a decided aid. His field would be wide 
owing to the fact that he would not 
bave to confine his inquiries to the 
beneficiaries of any one insurance 
company. 


N. A. L. & C. FIGURES 
The North American Life and ‘Casu- 
alty, of Minneapolis, in its life depart- 
ment last year paid for business of 


$152,000.00. - Total. life business in 
ferce, $600,000. ‘Total assets, $277,- 
702.35. 


The casualty department is the prin- 
cipal business of this company now. 

The Forest ‘City Life of Rockford, 
Ill., paid for $861,143 last year; and 
bas assets of $378,447. 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS. 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


UNDERWRITER 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


THRIFT TALKS 


1. What is Thrift? 

The prudent man looks ahead and gets 
ready. The frugal man lives carefully 
and saves persistently. The economical 
man spends judiciously, buys wisely, 
and wastes nothing. The industrious 
man works hard. The miser hoards. 
But the man of thrift spends wisely, 
plans carefully, manages economically, 
and saves consistently. Thrift should 
be all of prudence, economy, frugality, 
industry—and more. Thrift is conserva- 
tion. Thrift is discrimination. Thrift 
is self-discipline, self-control, self-respect. 
Thrift is a foundation stone of char- 


acter—individual and national. Thrift 
is practical patriotism. 
2. America the Spendthrift. 

We are the richest nation in the 


world, our resources are perhaps the 
vastest, yet our per capita savings are 
far below those of most other civilized 
peoples. They say abroad that the Eur- 
opean shopkeeper has three prices for 
his wares—the lowest for the natives 
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Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in. the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policiesa*. 1. ines hO;262,958 


It stood first in the world in amount 


of insurance placed in 1917 
Re Mer eri ni tteteatic | icic/ ad Oc $791,060,002 | 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
ees aoe sasces se > $40,749,902 

It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, | 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


of his town, the next for native million- 
aires, and the third and highest for 
Americans. To the thrifty people of 
France, Americans are the embodi- 
ment of expansive extravagance and 
wastefulness. The daily contents of the 
American garbage can are said to b3 
sufficient to support the average French 
family for a week. Don’t waste that 
food; save the money it cost, save the 
labor that produced it. Save, because 
by saving you release energy and mate- 
rials. 

3. Have a Thrift Pocket and a Thrift 

Coin. 

A Thrift Pocket is a character build 
er—it tests your capacity to resist. You 
will find it as alluring as the Penny 
Bank you once had on the mantelpiece. 
Select the pocket—any one will do— 
and then select the coin. Suppose your 
“Thrift Coin” is a nickel, Every nickel 
you get goes into the thrift pocket. 
You can not borrow from the thrift 
pocket nor lend from it. Experience 
proves that it isn’t wise even to make’ 
change from it, and that it is a failure 
if you are not honest, scrupulously hon- 
est, with it. Every time it gets over- 
heavy, go to the post office or a bank. 
Thrift Stamps are light, 


Seventy-five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Life Companies and W. S. S. 


(Continued from page 11) 


t 


be followed by State Mutual men to assist in selling this two billion issue. Its 
agency offices have supplies of stamps for general distribution. 

The field force is co-operating in the work and will from time to time report 
to the home office the amount of their sales. It expects that a very large number 
of stamps will be sold by the agency force. 


‘ SOUTHERN STATES LIFE 

President Wilmer L. Moore said to The Eastern Underwriter: i+ 

“We have given the names of members of our agency organization to the 
national committee and this committee has forwarded direct to them such supplies 
as were used. We have from time to time sent notices in a weekly letter which 
we issue to our agents requesting that they use their best influence towards the sale 
of stamps and that they co-operate with their local organization. We have not 
required or requested that they furnish the home office with the results of their 


efforts.” 

STANDARD LIFE, PITTSBURGH 
_ The Standard Life Insurance Company has purchased a supply of Thrift Stamps 

and War Savings Certificates to be resold by its agency force. The salesman’s inter- 

est in the sale of these stamps is kept alive by meetings and through circular letters. 
The Company places more stress upon the value of starting a man on his first 
_ Thrift Stamp rather than upon reselling him, its aim being to get Thrift Stamps 

jn as many homes as possible. ‘ 

UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


This Company has organized the home office for the sale of War Savings 
Stamps, the employes being divided into teams and engaged in a contest to deter- 
mine which team shall purchase the largest amount of stamps. The Company’s 
agents are urged to co-operate as fully as possible with local committees in their 


own communities. 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
‘This Company is a duly authorized agency for the sale of these stamps and has 
disposed of a large amount. It is also using its advertising space in the Concord 
newpapers for giving publicity to the movement. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 


This Company has interested its whole field in the matter of War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps. Three of the officers of the committee visited the various 
districts, outlining to the men the general nature of the work. Besides this, it offered 
bonuses in all districts for results accomplished. It inaugurated this campaign, 
making same effective for the week commencing Sunday, February 3, using that 
particular week in view of the fact that the International Association of Y. M. 
C. A.’s was making a special drive for the week in question, designated as “Thrift 


Week.” The results accomplished that particular week were as follows: 
War Savings Stamps Thrift Stamps 
PPM PONIIO vccic tc nceiimuesists een se 1,571 11,529 
PECMOLEATICIANA ....5 sas stucier vets sos os 83 1,821 
BiateOTPECNNSYlVatsa ceeded ees 8 1,650 
PSUR POU ISEMLUICKY s/s, tuecele share t.0l s+ oe 2590 1,045 
BytLer Ot MICHIGAN, . xe csencsmiee aye 'ys 0s r 700 
rate, Of VV eSt Virginia sce cesy sss: 10 682 


uated WANG. ietecnieted. SUE co feos en es 1,932 17,427 

While the full force of the field men was undoubtedly entered for a big effort 
for that particular week, yet they will undoubtedly continue soliciting the sale of 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps, in accordance with the Company’s instructions, 
until the Government issues orders discontinuing the plan. And, while the suc- 
ceeding weeks may not show such large figures, from the enthusiastic manner in 
which it was taken hold by the entire field force the Company believes that it will 
continue to give a good account systematically each week in the future. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Acting under instructions from President Butler the Travelers announced to 
its representatives a thrift campaign to increase the sale of Thrift Stamps and 
War Savings Certificate Stamps, and for the purposes of the campaign and the 
award of prizes to those making the ‘best records, the Company divided the field 
into nine classes, arranged according to population, offering a prize to the three 
leading agents in each class, or twenty-seven agents’ prizes in all. 

In order to introduce competition between branch offices the Company sep- 
arated these offices, making four divisions, offering a prize to the manager in each 
division standing first in sale of stamps, and to the special agents working under 
a manager winning a prize—from eight to twelve managers’ and special agents’ 
prizes in all. 

It is also announced that the customary prizes and bonuses for new accident 

and health business produced during the first six months of the year would be 
paid in War Savings Stamps. This offer went direct to five thousand contract 
agents of the Company. 
While the campaign may be said to be hardly under way, as it takes time 
to organize and make plans for a systematic canvass to insure a maximum of 
results, President Butler’s request that Travelers agents co-operate in the Govern- 
ment’s drive for the sale of stamps has met with a cordial response from the field. 
As far back as February 8 sales had already been effected equal to one hundred 
and fifty thousand, two hundred and seventeen of the Thrift Stamps, and there is 
sat indication that as the campaign gets fully under way the returns will be 
arge. 

In a letter to the field President Butler said in part: 


A Wa opportunity is presented to the believe that we can do much to assist the com- 
Travelers men to serve their country. The mittee and thereby establish a record for help- 
Company has indicated its purpose to assist fulness of which the Company and its repre- 
you by the announcement of the Thrift Cam- sentatives will be proud. 
paign. However, it must not be overlooked The announcement of the Travelers Thrift 
that Thrift education has been in progress in Campaign, which can be obtained at any 
this country for a great many years of which branch office, states the Company’s plan in 
the »volume a mauEanee ase ice mn Cpt detail. 
ear is indisputable ‘evidence. e timely . ¥ a 
cip of the ements accruing from such saving ,Y 2, tention is alate ie fee done 
bes ee omer and has also emphasized in order that at the proper time, the Company 

e€ iessor » thrift. ‘ , y 

Representatives of the insurance companies f1i¥ Ay eeentatives and the accumulated result 
oa Wide acquaintance nen tdes beers whore of ‘the campaign throughout the country 
t is to save. e value of the V- . 2 de 
ernment’s plan will appeal to such people, who Do not forget that the motive which induces 
will be glad to co-operate and will welcome a man to do his part in helping to win the 
your assistance. To bring it to the atten- war is the same as that which impels him to 
tion of others is in keeping with the usual provide protection for his family and himself 
_ day’s work of a Travelers man. Therefore, I by means of insurance. 
ory aki i ; 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


rE 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EE $$ ——_—_——_—— — —_——————————————————EEE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


Assets 


Peete meee theme meee reenter nese see ee eee eee nreassnertettereses 


Cee rote saeco r cece neces enecescsense cesses sesesseses 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 7 “ne 


$ 16,560,439.04 
14,343,626.28 
2,216,812.76 
131,790,562.00 
19,612,616.08 


DR aa plate: cisiojou/siea 0's 5 oR 1,500,000.00 annually & 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 
a i ala | 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
. ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


covering Permanent and 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Total 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Disability and Weekly 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA k 
The Company has sent out a strong circular to its field force, telling the need 


of the W. S./S. campaign, and explaining why it shouldbe successful. 


Further 


than this the -Company has an agency in Richmond for the sale of the stamps, 
which is making satisfactory progress. The circular, signed by Vice-president Roger- 


son, reads: 


To the Company’s representatives: The Com- 
pany wishes to call your attention and, through 
you, the attention of those working under you 
to the War Savings Certificates and the War 
Savings Thrift Stamps now being offered for 
sale by the ‘Government. 

These Certificates and Stamps are offered not 
only for the purpose of raising money with 
which to feed, clothe and equip our boys now 
at the front or in training camps, as well as 
those who will follow them; but also in order 
to enable all men, women and children in the 
United States to assume their proportionate 


part of the general burden incident to the 
great war in which- our country is now 
engaged. 


The people of this country have not been 
asked, nor are they now being asked, to give 
their money to this most worthy cause. All 
the Government ‘asks of you is to lend _ it 
what you can with the privilege of calling 
your loan, be it large or small, at any time, 
paying you for the use of your funds a lib- 
eral rate of interest. Your funds thus in- 
vested will not+only become a _ tower of 


strength in this our country’s hour of need, 
but a lesson of thrift will have been taught 
Americans which, if heeded, will convert us 
into the greatest nation of savers in the world. 

We are enclosing Government literature cov- 
ering this whole matter, and urge upon you the 
importance of buying these certificates and 
stamps for yourselves, for vovr wives, and for 
your children, and by so doing help win the 
war, make the world safe for democracy, and 
last, but not least, learn well the lesson of 
thrift. 

The Company’s large number of employes, 
who are constantly coming in contact with the 
general public, can undoubtedly render great 
assistance to the Government in many ways 
in connection with the sale of these cer- 
tificates and stamps, both of which can be pur- 
chased from the post offices, banks and author- 
ized agencies. 

We would, therefore, strongly recommend 
that you get in touch with your local commit- 
tee, and that you and each one of your force 
aid them as much as possible in forwarding 
this most worthy and patriotic movement. 


MARYLAND ASSURANCE 


Four New General Agents Appointed— 
Providence, Tacoma, Spokane 
and Beaver Dam 


Four new general agents were an- 
ncunced during the week by the life 
insurance department of the Maryland 
Assurance Corporation. They are: Clif- 
ford D. Paige, Providence, R, I.; Fowler 


‘and Whitehouse, Inc., Tacoma, Wash. ; 


Guernsey-Newton Company, Spokane, 
Wash.; and C. A. Markham, - Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 

Five general agents were also named 
by the accident and health department 
of the same ‘Company, as follows: 

V. Wankowski & Company, Inc., San 
Diego, Cal.; Silviera, Linares & Com- 
pany, Havana, Cuba; Thomas F. Cav- 
anaugh, Woonsocket, R. I.; Fowler avd 
Whitehouse, Inc., Tacoma, Wash,, avd 
W. J. Perry Corporation, Staunton, Va. 
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THE W.S.S. CAMPAIGN 


Insurance men—men trained in deal- 
ing directly with the public on vital 
questions of life, have found a real 
opportunity for service with Uncle Sam 
ix the launching of the great War Sav- 
ings Stamp campaign, The successful 
insurance man is a ready-made organ- 
izer, eager, alert, enthusiastic. His 
business is to get intc contact wita 
people and he has had to deal with 
human nature in all its complexities. 
He sees perhaps more than the average 
man the necessity for a campaign of 
this kind and what it means to the 
future welfare of the nation. For this 
reason his desire to have a part in the 
great war, suggests his enlistment in 
the work, where his training can be 
most effectively utilized by the Gov- 
ermment. 

Early in the campaign—in its very 
infancy, in fact, when the only tangible 
things were the authority to go ahead, 
and 100,000,000 American people wait- 
ing for the message, Chairman Frank 
A. Vanderlip, of the War Savings Com- 
mittee, searched the business world for 
a capable organizer, one who could 
summon great experience for the gi- 
gantic task in hand. It did not take 
him long to pick his man. He drew 
James HE. Kavanagh, fourth vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, who had 
come up through the ranks from an in- 
Custrial solicitor twenty years ago and 
whose judgment, energy and ability 
hac already singled him out in the in- 
surance world. Mr. Vanderlip brought 
Mr. Kavanagh into his organization as 
a sort of supervising architect to help 
build the War Savings structure. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
released Mr. Kavanagh for the work, 
and he immediately moved to Washing- 
ton, where he has been since the latter 
part of October, “head over heels’ in 
the work. Other ‘well-known insurance 
men also joined the work. 

The National War Savings Committee 
has been especially appreciative of this 
effective co-operation of insurance men 
in the work. The campaign differs to 
some extent from the Liberty Loan and 
Red Cross drives in that it ‘carries on” 


for the whole year, instead of for a ———— 


single week or two weeks. The oars 
do not dip so deep or so fast at first, 
but their sweep is a long One and the 
momentum is gradually increasing. With 
every insurance man in the boat pulling 
at his oar, Uncle Sam has reason to b2 
preud of the work of his insurance 
crew. 


When every man, woman and child 
in America has learned the habit of 
thrift, then misery, distress and pitiful 
conditions of life will disappear. The 
science of economics is a high sounding 
phrase, but its meaning is simpl2 
enough—it means the science of making 
food and money the servants of man 
to promote his health and happiness, 
The insurance man looks upon every 
contribution of his time to the great 
National thrift movement as hours well 
spent. He knows the great underlying 
principle to pe obtained and sees the 
“vision” of his country on a thrift basis. 


THE GANS BILL 


Secretary McAdoo, who is doing su- 
perhuman and amazingly competent 
work iin running the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury, financing the Allied 
sidc of the most terrible war in history, 
operating the railroads, administering 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ Government 
insurance (it’s more than ten billions so 
far), raising two billion dollars of rev- 
enue through War Savings Stamps, 
would have still more burdens on his 
sboulders if a bill prepared by Howard 
S Gans became a law. Mr. Gans, who 
is a New York lawyer of good reputa- 
tion, who.was an. efficient assistant 
district attorney, and who is now with 
the Treasury Department, has framed 
a weasure providing for the creation of 
a Federal bureau to insure inspected 
properties, which would authorize tak- 
ing over company rating and in/spec- 
tion machinery. It is said the. inspira- 
tion for the bill was the\belief that 
the fire insurance companies are in 
possession of information through their 
irspectors and other employes which 
would prove dangerous if it came into 
possession of the enemy. 

This bill has not been introduced in 
Congress and may never be, but a pre- 
mature publication about it in a South- 
ern insurance paper has aroused agents 
to feel that they may be put out of 
business. It is time enough to worry 
about a matter of this kind after a bill 
is presented. The fire insurance com- 
panies have been behind the Govern- 
ment in every step it has taken; they 
have co-operated in every way, and 
there is no evidence that this co-opera- 
tion is not appreciated. Undoubtedly 
public sentiment would be against a 
movement for Government control of 
insurance inspections. Ag an index of 
this sentiment Superintendent Phillips, 
ct New York, said this week: “Person- 
ally, I see no necessity for such legisla- 
tion; and I think it would be a danger- 
cus and unwise proposal.” 


DISAPPROVES INCREASE 


The New Jersey insurance depart- 
ment has refused to approve the pro- 
posed 5 per cent. increase in compen- 
sation rates, which was to apply to 
new business and renewals dated on 


end after January 1, 1918. 


_in 1909 the 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


FREDPRICK J. COX 


Frederick J. Cox, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 


former president of the New Jersey, 


Association of Underwriters has taken 
his place in the last few months. as 
ope of the most important influences 
in fire insurance: (Clear. vision and a 
capacity for getting things accom- 
nJished are two of his principal char- 


acteristics, .and, in association with 
Fresident Allen, of the National As- 
sociation, he has demonstrated that 


there is no reason why the agents and 
the companies cannot work in harmony, 
The smoothness with which the mid 
winter conference of the agents in Chi- 
cago ran is a tribute tothe diplomacy 
and abilities of both these men. 


Mr. Cox first attracted attention in 


company circles by the intelligence and 


‘skill of the administration of the New 


Jersey association. It is said of this 


association that it has not yet made. a, 


mistake. For some years Mr. Cox has 
been one of the principal figures in the 
association. Mr. Cox was born in Ha- 
verhill, Mass., in 1880; graduated from 
Brown University in 1903 where he 
was manager of the football team and 
a member of the Phi Delta Theta 
I'raternity. He showed at Brown that 
when he set out to get a thing he ac- 
complished his purposes and this get- 
there quality has been his all through 
liie. After leaving 'Brown he became 
secretary and treasurer of Boynton 
Bros. & Co., a large agency at Perth 
Amboy, Middlesex [\County,, New Jer- 
scy, doing real estate, general insur- 
ance and mortgage investment busi- 
ness. He was president of the board 
of trustees of the Perth Amboy Public 
Library, 1911-1912; was secretary of 
the New Jersey Association of Fire 
Underwriters for three years and presi- 
dent for two years. Among other 


activities are the following: secretary | 


Perth Amboy Liberty Loan \Committeée, 
Red Cross, member of executive com- 
mittee of State organization of New 
Jersey Four Minute Men, thirty-second 
degree Mason and Shriner, chairman 
and Governor New Jersey Real Estate 
League and member of its executive 
committee. 

Boynton Brothers ‘were formed in 
1900 by the senior member of the firm, 
C. D. Boynton, who purchased the busi- 
ness. of Coleman & Boynton, at which 
time Ernest H. Boynton became con- 
nected with the firm. In 1903 Mr. Cox 
became a co-partner in the business. 


and Pierce & Watson amalgamated 
apd became. Boynton Brothers & Com- 
pany. The officers are ‘Clancy D. Boyn- 
ton, president; Ernest H. Boynton, 
vice-president; Fred J. \Cox, secretary 
and treasurer. Clancy D. Boynton is 
a graduate of Lawrenceville. Ernest 
H. \Boynton is a graduate of Brown 
University. The companies represented 
are the Aetna, Continental, Fire Asso- 
ciation, ‘Fidelity-Phenix, National of 


Hartford, Newark, Phoenix of London, | 


Springfield, Royal, Great American, 
Hanover, Hartford, Liverpool & Lon- 
cun & Globe and Commercial Union. 

* * * 5 


‘Edward, C. Jessup, special agent of 
the American Eagle, who has enlisted 
as a Chief Yeoman in the Navy, was 
given a farewell dinner in Albany on 
Monday night by Albany special agents, 


about twenty attending. W. W. Lennox, | 
of the General Adjustment Bureau, was — 


tcastmaster. 
with a handsome wrist watch as a to- 
ken of esteem. Impromptu remarks 


Mr. Jessup. was presented — 


and singing of patriotic songs formed | 


part of the evening’s program. (Mr. 
Jessup reports to League Island Navy 
Yard. 


* & #€ 


CG. A. Ludlum,. vice-president of the — 
Home of New York, has gone to Porto ~ 


Rico for a few weeks: 


-IDE DENIES. PROPAGANDA 


President of Home Life Answers 
McAdoo’s Letter—Tells Why 
He Wrote Article 


On March 6, G. E. Ide replied 


to Secretary McAdoo’s letter 
printed on the first page: 
My dear Mr. McAdoo: I have 


your letter of the 4th instant. 

I regret that there has been 
created in your mind any im- 
pression that I desire: to de- 
scribe myself as chairman of 


firms of Boynton Brothers _! 


any committee now connected 
with the Treasury Department 
or the War Insurance Bureau. 
As chairman of the Advisory 
Committee of Insurance .Men 
appointed by you, | became fam- — 
iliar with the provisions of the 

War Insurance Bill, That Com- 
mittee, it is true, finished. its — 
work and its duties are now — 
ended. | desire to claim no pres- 

ent connection with the Treas- 

ury. Department.) 0) | 

The object of the article was 
to call attention to the vast ac- 
tivities called for under the law, 
to point out its complexities and 
difficulties of administration and 
to emphasize the fact that the 
administrative expenses would 
never be wholly segregated as 
expenses under this measure, 
and that, consequently the na- — 
tion would never know what the 
real cost of its operation had 
been. Favoring, as | always 
have, the measure as a whole, | 
have hoped that it could be 
made less complex and expen- 
sive in its operation. 

My article in the “Times” was 
not new “propaganda.” It was 
a reference to.conditions pre- 
dicted months ago by your Ad- 
visory Committee. Care was 
taken to verify the facts and I 
believe they are correctly stated. 
My conclusions, for which 1 
alone am responsible, were based 
upon my experience of years in 
the business of life insurance. 

GEO. E. IDE. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Bush Terminal Risk 
Not Taken Over 


PAPER STORY 


DAILY UNTRUE 


This Property not to [Remain Perma- 
nently Under Government 
Control 


New York daily newspapers this 
week ‘published reports that the Gov- 
ernment proposed to take over the in- 


surance of the Bush Terminal ‘Co., of 
Brooklyn, in conjunction with its as- 
sumption of control of the various 
properties of that corporation. The 
Push Terminal insurance for years has 
been handled through a direct arrange- 
ment with the National Fire Insurance 
Co. of Hartford, and a representative 
of that Company informed The Hastern 
Underwriter on Tuesday that it had 
not yet been advised by the Govern- 
qaent to cancel its policies and it did 
not anticipate that such advices would 
be received, daily newspaper reports 
to the contrary. 

The Bush 'Terminal Co. i§ one of 
the largest storage ‘warehouses and 
terminal transportation companies in 
the world and the insurance on its 
properties, which include piers. ware- 
houses. tugs, transports and other 
buildings and appurtenances, runs into 
niillions. 

The reason given as to why the Gov- 
ernment did not intend to take over 
the insurance was that the Bush plant 
would not remain permanently under 
Government control and ‘since the Gov- 
ermment had not yet ordered the gen- 
eral cancellation of all policies cover- 
ing railroad property. it ‘was improba- 
ble that it would take such action in 
this specific instance. 


PAID LOSS ON CORPSES 


“No Salvage”’—Never Can Tell What 
an Adjuster Will En- 


counter 


One of the companies which has a 
large line on Fordham University sent 
its adjuster last week to settle a claim 
for $360. The adjuster journeyed to 
Westchester County, not knowing what 
the loss was on. He was ushered into 
the operating room where it appears 
an explosion of some kind had de 
siroyed two corpses which had been 
used for instruction in operations. The 
adjuster was home ill for two days and 
bas adopted the expedient of finding 
cut conclusively before going to view 
a loss what the policy covers. His re- 
port advised the settlement of the loss 
end stated that there was no salvage. 


Five Companies 


Join the F. I. A. 


THE HARTFORD DROPS OUT 


New Memtkers Are Queen, Commercial 
Union, Palatine, State and Orient 
Insurance Companies 


Five companies have joined the Fac- 
tery Insurance Association. They are 
the Queen, Commercial Union, Palatine, 
Orient and State of Liverpool. 

The association has lost one member, 
the Hartford. In discussing the resig- 
nation of the Hartford the “Journal of 
Commerce” said: 

“While it did not assign a reason, 
members of the association infer that 
it withdraws because of the recently 
adopted rule permitting subsidiary com- 
panies, but not underwriters’ agencies, 
to become members of the association,” 

The Wactory Insurance Association 
is making splendid progress, and has 
even made the 10 per cent. advance. 
Underwriters are iwatching the mutu- 
als closely and while the latter say 
that they have not made a rate ad- 
vance it is a fallacy to assume that 
they will be able to escape the in- 
creased operating costs any more than 
the stock companies have done. 


KENTNER VICE-PRESIDENT 


Young Executive Has Made Many 
Friends—Had Long Experience 
in Eastern Field 


When Fred W. Kentner went with 
the City of New York Fire Insurance 
Company less than two years ago his 
friends in the New York field predict- 
ed that he would make good and he 
did, his election to the vice-presidency 
of the company being announced last 
week. 

Mr. Kentner’s earliest insurance ex- 
perience was with the Queen where 
te was made an assistant special agent 
in 1998. He traveled in the Middle De- 
partment. New York State and New 
England. After a few months he was 
made special agent in Western New 
York. Four years later he went with 
the old Phenix, being later with the 
Fidelity-Phenix. In 1910 he joined the 
field force of the North British & (Mer- 
cantile, first as 1a special agent and 
then as assistant general agent. He 
has shown that he is a good under- 
writer, a capable executive and is the 
fortunate possessor of many friends. 


POUGHKEEPSIE CHANGE 
Ernest R: Hatfield has taken over the 
fire insurance business of Townsend H, 
Lee in Poughkeepsie. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 


FIRE 
TORNADO 
RENTS 
PROFITS 
HULLS 
CARGOES 
FLOATERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


MARINE WAR RISK 

WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 
LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 


AKTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


WILLIAM H. 


TH 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


E 
KENZEL CO. 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE INS. CO., ORGANIZED 1825 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION ASSURANCE CO. OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


Surplus 


weveees. 63,479.83 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 


54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Issues Standards for 
Airplane Hangars 


- QUEEN’S CONSTRUCTION IDEAS 


Buildings Should be Separated Not Less 
Than 75 Feet, Says 
Company 


The first standards of construction, 
fire hazard and fire protection for air- 
planes and seaplane hangars have been 


issued by the Queen Insurance Company 
er America. These standards contem- 
piate the hangar and shop equipment of 
a modern flying field, but they may be 


‘applied with good effect in the construc- 


tion and equipment of a private hangar 


sc far as the needs of the private owner © 


may extend. The most important rec- 
ommendation is in relation to sufficient 
spacing of buildings. The construction 
siandards follow: 


Construction 


Walls: (Structural steel framing, pan- 
elled with metal lath, or expanded 
metal, and cement plaster, or other 
type of non-combustible materials, and 
finished with similar non-combustible 
sheathing and air space where climatic 
eonditions require reliable economical 
heating. 

Roof: 
sieel purlins and panelled with ap- 
proved asbestos slab or other approved 
fire resistive roofing. Trusses should 


‘not be less than 25 feet minimum height 


above floor. 


Windows and Skylights should be of 
metal frame and sash and screened with 
small mesh heavy gauge wire, or pre- 
ferably, glazed with wire glass. 

Doors: Main doors should be located 
in that side of hangar not facing neigh- 
boring buildings and should be of “quar- 
ter door’ overlapping sliding type with 
extension rails beyond each side of 
hangar so as to permit clear opening 
the full width of the building. Doors 
should be of non-combustible material 
such as angle iron frame with corru- 
gated steel covering. Such doors might 
well be installed also at.rear end of 
hangar, not only to give easy.access to 
repair shop desirably so located but also 
te increase the facility with which ma- 
chimes may be removed in the event of 
fire. : 


Floor: Concrete on earth. 


General: It will be noted that the 
foregoing standards aim to secure non- 
combustible construction. The further 
object of fire resistive construction is 
of course desirable. Hither type, how- 
ever will minimize the seriousness of 
fire hazards within or without, for the 
protection of the machines themselves. 
At the occasional sacrifice of some fa- 
cility in construction, non-combustible 
materials can always be used in place 
of convenient combustible substitutes. 

Spacing Of Buildings 

Without adequate outside fire pro- 
tection buildings, especially hangars. 
Should be separated not less than 75 
feet if of non-combustible construction, 
ard not less than 150 feet if of com- 
bustible roof or wall construction. If 
there is good outside fire protection 
these distances may be reduced, say 
one-third. This spacing may seem ex- 
cessive, but it is deemed highly. desir- 
able in order to reduce the exposure 
to which the combustible surfaces of 
airplanes would be subjected when -be- 
ing removed to safety from a hangar of 
ordinary construction in the event of 
fire in a neighboring building;. or, in 
tke case of non-combustible construc- 
tien, to prevent congestion of ma- 
chines in front of hangars too close 
together. Attention is -called to the 
importance of distributing machines 
among the several hangars of a group 


so as to-avoid congested housing of 


costly machines subject to a single 


Structural -steel-trusses with- 


“AMERICA FORE” 


Pe Famous for Fair Dealing 


January 1, 1918 


Cash Capital ...... $2,500,000.00 
AESSOUS ies «o's 


Liabilities .........$13,797,797.41 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


wee ee »20,900,233.78 


$9,602,436.37 


“A STRONG AMERICAN COMPANY 
BACKED 
BY STRONG AMERICAN ASSETS 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office: 


80 MAIDEN: LANE 
NEW YORK 


FORM TRENTON ORGANIZATION 

Meredith Dickinson, the well known 
Trenton agent, has. been elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance and Real Estate 
Board of Trenton formed a few days 
ago, C. A. Worthington, insurance man, 
and F. R. Pidcock, real estate man, are 
vice-presidents; H. F. \Craig is secretary, 
Charles B. Case, treasurer. ; 

$5,000 AIRPLANE LOSS 

The first loss under the new airplane 
policy of the’ Queén Insurance 'Com- 
pany is for $5,000. The machine caught 
fire in the air. The loss was at Tampa. 
Fia. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
"+--+ IN THE UNITED STATES 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., 1c. 


South William and Beaver Streets 


Managing Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BROWN ON COMMITTEE 
Atlee Brown, New Jersey rating ex- 
pert, is a member of the State of New 
Jersey’s committee on explosion, which 
is doing good ‘work in educating the 
public regarding that subject. 


TO PROTEST RATE ADVANCE 
A meeting of Maryland insurance 
men will be held at the Hotel Hamilton, 
Hagerstown, Md., on March 5 to protest 
a rate advance. 


Robert Taylor Wilson, a well known 
Brooklyn insurance man, died recently. 


‘ New York City 


Latest Version | 
of a Newark Fire 


PORT NEWARK SHIPYARD BLAZE 


Drying Cinders on Dock Said to Have 
Caused Shipyard Loss— 
How Fire Grew 


After all that has been said and con- 
jectured regarding the origin of the 
Port Newark ship yard fire, the situa- 
tion resolves itself into this: The fire 
was caused by cinders. 

On the dock on which the fire oc: 
curred was piled from two to three feet 


of cinders used in construction work, 
These cinders had been rained upon 
and became thoroughly soaked. They 
tnen froze solid. 
Thawing the Cinders 
The next thing was, how to thaw 


the cinders. There ‘was at hand about 
twenty feet of smoke funnel, two feet 
in diameter, and somebody conceived 
the idea of laying it upon the cinders 
and building a fire in it, following the 
same plan as one often sees utilized 
ou the streets to dry sand and gravel. 

As the cinders thawed and were 
shoveled away, the smoke funnel sank 
until it reached the timbers of the 
dock. Meanwhile more cinders were 
piled about the funnel to dry them. 
On the night of the fire the workmen 
left considerable fire in the funnel, and 
the dock had become sufficiently dried 
cout to take fire. The fire worked its 
way through the dock and coming into 
contact with a brisk wind was fanned 
tuto flame, which spread underneath 
the structure. 


A PITTSBURGH QUIZ 


Chamber of Commerce Wants Data 
Regarding Premiums and Losses 
in Eight Large Cities 


The Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh has written to fire insurance 
companies asking for information about 
nremiums, losses and amount of in- 
surance in Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Kansas City and St. Louis for 1914, 
1915, 1916 and 1917. The information 
wanted follows: 

Total fire losses: 

Fire losses, paid by board companies. 

Fire losses paid by non-board com- 
panies. 

Total premiums paid. 

Premiums paid to board companies. 


Premiums paid to non-board com- 
panies. 
Total amount of insurance carried. 


Amount of insurance carried by board 
companies. 

Amount of insurance carried by non- 
board companies. 

CITY CLUB GROWING 

Although the City Insurance Club of 
New York is only a year old, that or- 
ganization has had a rapid growth and 
now has enrolled one hundred mem- 
bers. Eight new members were elect- 
ed at the last monthly meeting. Mem- 
bership is open to brokers and under- 
writing department heads in any branch 
cf insurance. ‘Those who are joining 
the club are among the most energetic 
and capable men in the business and 
the outlook for a large and influential 
organization was never better. The an- 
nual meeting will be held later this 
mcnth. The club holds monthly meet- 
ings which are preceded with a dinner. 
Last year the club held a successful 
outing and it has been decided to have 
another this coming season. The City 
Insurance Club furnishes the best pos- 
sible means by which those in this 
business may know each other better 
and the cordial friendships which are 
being made through this intermingling 
are realized by all to be something the 
insurance business, in New York has 
needed for a long time. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


13) 
PURDY & CO. TO 


CHANGE NAME 


Will Shortly Be Dillon & Co.—Former 
Police Inspector Dillon Now a 
Partner 


Following the admittance to mem- 
bership in the firm. of former ‘Chief 
Police Inspector Dillon, of New York 


City, the marine brokerage office 
cf Purdy’ & Co.. will ‘shortly as- 
sume the name of Dillon & Co, Dil- 


lon & \Co. will take langer quarters 
and will also expand their business to 
include all fire and casualty lines as 
well as marine. 

(Mr. Dillon, who has been attached to 
the INew York Police Department for 
thirty-three years, had previous to that 
been connected with a life insurance 
company as agent for a short time, 
and his work in. the Police Department 
has brought him into intimate contact 
vith all branches of insurance. 

Mr. Dillon’s three sons will be as- 
sociated with him in Dillon & Co. R. 
A. Dillon has been head of the firm 
ot Purdy & Co., for some time, and 
W. E. and Joseph have also been con- 
rected with that office. Joseph Dillon 
is now in the army. 

* ot = 
Van Hemert & Allen Formed 

The marine brokerage firm of Van 
Hemert & Allen was formed this week 
superseding the firm of Van Hemert & 
Guudesaboos which was organized 
about two years ago. Mr. Van Hemert 
was formerly in the marine depart- 
ment of Fred S. James & Co. 

v * s 


J. L. Van Brunt Dead 


J. L. Van Brunt, who has been with 
Tynberg & Co., Inc., for twenty-five 
years and was well and _ favorably 
known on William Street, died sud- 
denly last Friday of pneumonia after an 
iiiness of but three days. (His funeral 
was held from his home in Westwood, 
N. J., on Sunday. Mr. van Brunt was 
forty-six years old. He leaves a wife, 
two. sons and a daughter. 

* * * 
W. H. Fleisch & Co. Move 

Wm. H. Fleisch & Co, this week an- 
rounced the removal of their main of- 
fice from 1° Liberty St, to 49 John &t. 
Wm. H. Fleisch’ & Co. was recently 
formed from the old firm of Friend 
& Fleisch and S. L. Bear & Co. The 
firm also maintains offices at 200 Fifth 
Ave. 

* * * 
Has Uptown Office 

E. W. DeLeon, Inc., 55 John Street, 
has established an uptown office at 
1790 Broadway, corner of 58th Street. 
The firm will act as ‘branch managers 
for the Stuyvesant for automobile fire, 
theft, collision and property damage, 
and the Manufacturers Liability for 
automobile public liability. M. W. Wil- 
liams, assistant secretary of the cor- 
peration will be in charge uptown. 

* * * 
New Brooklyn Members 

Eleven new members were admitted 
to the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation at the last meeting. The 
next ‘meeting ‘will be.held March 14 
and Ira G. (Hoagland, manager of the 
Atvtomatic (Sprinkler Leakage Associa- 
ticn will speak. 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


THE EASTERN 


MARINE BROKERS LICENSES 
Bill Advocated by Marine Insurance 
Club Introduced in New York 
Legislature 
The bill which has been advocated by 
the Marine Insurance Club. calling for 
the licensing by the |New York dnsur- 
ance Department of marine insurance 
krokers, has been introduced in the 
Assembly. ° The bill provides for the 
licensing of marine brokers and agents 
by removing from the law the clauses 
according them exemption heretofore, 
Section 142 and Section 143 of the 
insurance law are the portions amend- 
ed. Section 142 provides for the licens- 
ing of agents and in the portion there- 
of quoted below, that part in paren- 
theses will be removed if the bill is 

passed: 

“This section shall not apply to any 
contract of life insurance nor to any 
contract of health and accident insur- 
ance (nor to any contract of insurance 
upon or in connection with marine and 
transportation risks or hazards other 
than contracts for automobile insur- 
ance) nor to contracts of insurance up- 
op property located without this State, 
nor to contracts “made by persons, 
partnerships, associations Or corpora- 
1ions authorized to do busineSs under 
articles five, six, seven and nine of this 
chapter.” 

Section 143 deals with the licensing 
of brokers and is identical to the part 
quoted above with the same words re- 
moved. 


Harold Lichtenthaler, son of the late 
q. (H. Lichtenthaler, will continue the 
Lichtenthalier insurance agency in Phil- 
lipsburg, Pa. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Fire—Casualty— 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


DED 
<ouNn 179% 


125th Anniversary 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE, MARINE, 


AUTOMOBILE, Rent, Leasehold, Tornado, Explosion, 


Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Travelers’ Baggage, Parcel Post 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 


1853 Sixty-Fourth Year 1917 


FARMERS’ 


Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


"st, 116,968.00 


514,025.00 


W. H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. 


Just say: 


“Tnsurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 


to every courtesy | 
within our power. 


Room with de- 
tached ae $1. 50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 


MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle. 


CHICAGO 


LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Fennel Ay DEL <P aie 


ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of CAL. 
CHICAGO BONDING & INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
SECURITY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of MINN. 


HEAD OFFICES: 411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


325 WALNUT STREET 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 
CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE | States. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 95 William Street, NEW YORK CITY — 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SATISFACTION 
S E-R’'V ‘(Se 


ALL LINES 


We are strictly an Agency Office, and can offer 
service and facilities anywhere in the United 
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_ Auto Situation 


t ~ Much Unsettled 


; 
- BELIEF THAT 


IT WILL -CLEAR 


‘Fire and Casualty Men Meet—Brokers 
} to Act—Continental Casualty’s 
; Position 


By the middle of this week it was 
thought in New York that the worst 
of the unsettlement in automobile 
lines is over and that a gradual im- 
provement ‘would result from now -on 
cward April 1, the effective date of 

e new liability schedules for all busi- 
' ness, new and renewal. 


i Continental Casualty Out 


_ Wednesday the Continental Casualty 
of Chicago notified the bureau that it 
weuld not be bound by the new rates 
in so far that it will consider it has 
the right to quote renewals, or the 
fermer prevailing rates, on risks which 
are renewals of other company bureau 
members. The Company entered the 
automobile field last April. 

Tuesday a joint meeting of the Cas- 
valty Insurance Exchange Committee 
and the executive committee. of the 
Eastern Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference was held at the request of 
the casualty men who wished to know 
what position the fire companies would 
take on collision and property damage 
renewals. ; 

i No Action Taken 


' According to a committee member it 
was decided to do nothing now but 
jet the situation clear itself. It was 
Claimed that there ‘would be no whole- 
sale cancellation of business, as feared 
by the casualty companies and that 
April renewals would be written pos- 
itively at the new rates. It was pointed 
out that as to renewals the fire busi- 
ness is quite different from the cas- 
ualty business, the. fire companies not 
liking to draw a distinction ‘between 
new and renewal business. Besides, 
some companies had not received their 
rew manuals at the time of the meet- 
ing, were using old rates and will like- 
ly continue to do so until the new:man: 
uals are furnished. 


Much Confusion Results’ ~ 
There has been a great deal -of con- 
fusion ever since the new automobile 
casualty rates were announced Febru- 
ary 21. That was a Thursday, _fol- 
lowed by a holiday. While it had been 
known for a long time that the new 
rates were on the way, the news broke 
s@ suddenly that most persons were 
carried off their feet. The new rates 
were announced as effective for new 
and renewal business dated on and af: 
ter April 1, but it. was seen at once, 
lebruary 21, that it would be necessary 
to put them into effect at once for all 
new business to prevent cancellation 
and rewriting. ; 

Then there followed immediately th? 
Bureau’s announcement that the new 
lates were to be-made effective at 
Once on new business in eight cities 
Where the advance was heaviest. It 
was realized that in other territory 
where the advances were small the in- 
ducement to cancel and rewrite would 
be immaterial. 

The brokers are much perturbed by 
the advances and take the position 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Marine, Explosion 

and Tornado Insurance 

UNITED STATES BRANCH 
; January 1, 1918 


Ce es 


Assets Gann 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 
' States from 1874 to 1917, 
' inclusive ...... ees: basis Al 43,294,154.63 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


$4,194,579.34 
1,667,691.69 


THE EASTERN 


RE-INSURANCE DEDUCTION 


Not Permitted In New Mexico—Insur- 


ance Commissioner Quotes From 
_ Attorney General’s Ruling 


Superintendent Romero, of the New 
Mexico Insurance Department, in dis- 
cussing Section 2810 of the 1915 Codi: 
fication of New Mexico: 


All insurance companies, part: . 
nerships or associations engaged in 
the transaction of the business of 
insurance in this State shall an- 

- ually, on or before the Ist day of 
February in each year, pay to the 
‘Superintendent of Insurance two 
per centum on the gross amount of 
premiums received, less returned 
premiums within this State, during 
the year ending the previous 31st 
day of December; and insurance 
companies shall be subject to no 
other taxation than herein provid- 
ed, except upon real estate. 

Says: “The Attorney General has 
given it as his opinion that under the 
foregoing section, companies are only 
permitted to deduct ‘return premiums’ 
and that as there is no mention made 
anywhere in the statute of deduction 
fol re-insurance, an insurance company 
should not be permitted to deduct 
either the amount it may pay or the 
amount it may collect for re-insurance. 

“Companies having made such de- 
ductions in the payment of their taxes 
will be required to pay accordingly.” 


tnat they have never been able to see 
the experience upon ‘which the ad- 
vances are based. They purpose giv- 
ing the entire subject close study and 
will endeavor to ‘become possessed of 
the information which they claim is 
necessary for them to have to substan- 
tiate the claims for more premium. 
The casualty companies claim to be 
quite generally adhering to the new 
rates, but there are numerous reports 
of specific defections from the manual. 
The companies also report a ‘wide vari- 
ety of inducements offered to them by 
rokers to break away from the 
schedule. 


| Great American 


Insurance Company 


New York 


INCORPORATED — 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1917 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,954,055 


NET SURPLUS 


10,759,422 
23.713,.477 


HOME OFFICE No. 1 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES G. SMITH 
PRESIDENT 


EDWIN M. CRAGIN 
SECRETARY 


JESSE E. WHITE 
VICE PRESIDENT 
ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS 
ASST, SECRETARY 


F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in A merica"’ 


[of Liverpool, England] 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


A pplication For Agencies Invited 


Tt 


The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.\SS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 ‘Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Franoiseco, Cal. 
304 Centra) Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
! Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. ‘P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


1500 


WALTER F. 


95 William St. 
New York 


of Watertown. 11%. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


65th Annual Statement 


ADBCES |. teecicoe «ss ead ae es oe $5,574,008.60 
Tiabilities: <2... «.saeecmrieeeces 2,923,025.51 
Capital: . vicaicarine te snipe 02 Sataatyete 500,000.00 
Conflagration. Surplus wi.....006.6 50 250,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPT™N, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 


F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special 


Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


serve, Legal Standard 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims. 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, all cash...............: 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, 


Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 
Total Assets January 1, 1918 


F. 'D, ‘Layton, Secretary 
S. T. Maxwell, 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


ORGANIZED 1848 


gx Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


Hiei ee Piste sinvce priest alee $2,000,000.00 
Re-insurance Re- 

5 ee AR aT hac 10 Calas E mares: gare 11,073,438.19 

a). hd RON ed ae sie Ra debe 2,168,701.64 
siappate tion Seta uss = tae 3,980,020.79 

aw USER MAI $19,222,160.62 
F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 

Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 

Behind $5,980,020.79 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
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War Risk Stories 
Told by Australian 


IRONED OUT 


COMPLICATIONS 


Underwriters Puzzled for a Time Re- 
garding Steamers Detained in 
British Ports 


J. T. Woods, of the London & Lan- 
cashire in Sydney, Australia, recently 
delivered an interesting paper on War 
risks. He told of the chaos in the 
South Seas following the start of the 
war and then told how the difficulties 
were ironed out, and complications set- 
tled. He said in part: 


Foolish Rates 


Some complications arose, as might 
have been expected, consequent upon 
{ne war, more particularly in regard 
tc hull policies, owing to the very great 
jucrease in the value of vessels. Un- 
derwriters have been asked to issue, 
and have issued, policies covering ex: 
cess of general average and salvage 
charges at a rate of premium equal 
only to that for total loss. That this 
was somewhat of a foolish procedure 
on the part of the underwriters has 
beén proved by a case reported where 
3, vessel insured for £5,000 got ashore, 
Negotiations were in progress at the 
time for her purchase. The new own- 
ers, in anticipation thereof, took ~ out 
insurance on a value of £105,000. The 
claim for general average and salvage 
charges iwill fall on the policy where 
the insured value was £55,000. The 
underwriters who cover the excess gen- 
eval average and. salvage charges will 
probably have to pay as much as 50 
per cent. of the claim on hull policies, 
and for which they have only obtained 
a total loss rate of premium. 

The very considerable increased cost 
of repairs is another cause of deep 
concern to underwriters. 

Owing to the cheaper war rates 
quoted by the Government and Lloyd’s 
from time to time, a custom has arisen 
cof insuring war risks separately ana 
specially. There is an element of dan- 
ger of serious ‘dispute in this proce- 
dure, as it may be sometimes quite 
impossible to prove loss through war 
or otherwise, and the question natural- 
ly-arises. which underwriter is liable. 

The position is accentuated when 
each of the assurers inserts a clause 
in policies, ‘“‘warranted no claim in 
event of vessel not being: heard of.” 

Risks under F/P.A. and F.C. and S. 
policies have been materially increased 
by war conditions in several ways, 
more particularly by lights out, etc.. 
end: for which at present we are not 
obtaining any additional premium. 


Interned Vessel Complications 


(Companies on this side have been 
greatly troubled in the matter of dear 
ing with the large interests involved 
in German and enemy vessels bouna 
for Australia sheltering or interned at 
different ports since the -commence- 
ment of the war. : 

Many meetings have been held both 
by underwriters and ‘Chambers of Com- 
merce to try and thresh out the diffi- 
cult queStions raised. At first the as- 
sured were very much inclined to think 
that they are being badly and unjustly 
dealt with by not having: their claims 
met as constructive total losses, etc., 
but as the legal position became more 
‘elearly defined they settled down to 
the inevitable. 

As time went on, and many of the 
cargoes were delivered, and for which 
the merchants obtained in most cases 

_ greatly enhanced prices, besides secur- 
- ing...from...their..underwriters. extraor- 
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Provisions of Marine 
Policies Explained 


LECTURE BY WILLIAM D. WINTER 


Congestion of Ports and Acts of Gov- 
ernment Contribute Toward 
Losses 


In the course of his lecture on ma-’ 


rine insurance given last Friday night 
in New York William D. Winter, of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany referred to many provisions of 
the policy and explained their mean- 
ing. 

For example, a risk attaches on a 
eargo risk when the slings go over 
the side and begin taking up the goods. 
If the vessel is loaded from a lighter 
the risk attaches when the goods are 
placed on the lighter. ‘Customary light- 
erage means where the shore line 
makes it necessary to carry the goods 
to or from the vessel moored outside. 
A risk attaches when the vessel breaks 
ground. That is, when ghe is ready to 
proceed and actively does do some- 
thing to enable her to proceed on a 
voyage. For instance. in New York a 
vessel might leave her pier and pro- 
ceed to some other point in the harbor 
to take on explosives. The risk would 
attach from the time she left her pier. 
The only question is ‘whether the risk 
attaches from the time the inward in- 
sunance attaches or from the time the 
ship is ready to receive her outward 
cargo.- pe 8) 

Termination of Risx 

Furthermore, the insurance attaches 


UNDERWRITER 


EASTERN MARINE UNDERWRITERS, 


MANAGERS 


OF THE 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


. OF THE 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS 
OF . 
NEW YORK 


FOR WHICH WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO BIND ALL. 
LINES OF MARINE AND WAR, ON CARGO AND HULL 
INSURANCE AT OUR TEMPORARY OFFICE 


50 Broad Street, New York City—Suite 62 
TELEPHONE 263-264 BROAD 


Gnly while the ship proceeds over the 
customary route and until the goods 
gnall have been safely landed. The 
same conditions apply at the terminus 
as at the point of shipment. A risk 
can terminate by accidental or volun- 
tary means. A voluntary termination 
wight result, as by act of the master 
vr the master at the behest of the 
cwner, as when a vessel turns away 
from the insured route. This latter 
act is called deviation. 
What Constitutes Deviation 

Deviation terminates the risk abso- 
lutely unless it is excusable. The mere 
intention to deviate would not in it- 
self cause termination, but the moment 
that the master actually did deviate, 
termination would result, or only when 
the intention to deviate becomes an 
act. ‘Suppose a ship receives a wire- 
less message and goes out of her way 
to save life. That is not a deviation 


cinary expenses incurred, it was re- 
alized that, for once, at any rate, de- 
lays were not dangerous, but profitable. 

To quote an instance: A friend of 
mine told me that he had eight hun- 
caved pounds worth of bulky goods in 
the ‘Roon’” at Java; it cost him six 
hundred pounds extraordinary expenses 
to obtain possession, and then he made 
five hundred pounds profit, and he was 
rot insured against war risk. 

No doubt some experienced regret at 
being so aggressive at the start, espe- 
cially when legal opinion obtained was 
afterwards upheld, as in the ‘Katten- 
turn” case. 


How Claims Were Adjudicated 
For your information, I will now 
state as briefly as possible the conclu- 
sions arrived at here by underwriters 
after obtaining legal opinion from sev- 
eval quarters as to dealing ‘with claims 
rer steamers under arrest in British 
terts, or sheltering in neutral ports. 
Under Policies Including War Risks 
A. Under arrest at British ports. 


(a) Not to admit claims for total or 
constructive total loss. 
Policies to continue to port of 
destination as originally covered, 
either by captured vessel or trans- 
shipping without extra premium. 
To admit responsibility for extra- 
ordinary expenses incurred in 
obtaining release and delivery of 
cargo insured. 
B. Sheltering in neutral ports. 

(a) Not to admit claims for total or 

constructive total loss. 

(b) Original policies to remain oper- 

ative without extra premium it 


(b) 


(c) 


vessel herself brings on her 
cargo to destination. 
(c) Fresh insurance arrangements 


necessary if cargo discharged or 
transhipped into other steamers 
at the neutral port of destination. 
Underwriters and assured to act 
together without prejudice in en- 
deavoring to obtain delivery of 
goods. General average guaran- 
tees to be given if possible. 


(d) 


56 Beaver Street - 


S. D. MCCOMB & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


New York 


Marine Underwriters 


Managers Marine Department 
AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 
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that would avoid the pclicy; it is ex- 
cusable. Deviation to save cargo only, 
where no question of human life is in- 
velved, would avoid the policy. 


Making Ports in Order 


In most cargo policies there is a 
deviation clause and the underwriter 
may require an additional premium. 
Such clauses are put in policies to 
overcome some legal decision that has 
been made. a 

An insurance may be made to sey- 
eral ports; but it might be customary 
in the trade not to make the ports in 
the geographical order, but rather in 
the customary’ order. In South African 
trade it might be customary to overrun 
a port because of unfavorable market 
conditions in that port. 

A risk terminates when a voyage is 
intercepted. ‘Cargo might be laden on 
a boat under Government permit and 
the Government might revoke the 
permit, the goods be taken off and the 
permit not renewed. There was a case 
like this in New York. A permit was 
given to ship cotton to Spain. The 
Government put on an embargo and 
revoked the permit. 'The goods were 
on board only one day when they were 
taken out and put on a lighter. 


Time Should Be Limited 

A policy reading “until discharged 
from lighters” may involve a long time 
risk. In Genoa, for example, there was 
ne place to land cotton. The’ lighters 
were used for storehouses. It might 
be claimed that the cotton was in due 
ecurse of transit. Where there is con- 
gestion in a port the underwriters: 
should make sure that the risk cannot 


ccntinue indefinitely. 


In a vessel policy the insurance may 
be made for a specified time as for 
a trip to last eight months. An un 
derwriter does not wish to take on @ 
trip risk for eight months and* find 
that he is on for twelve months or 
more. That is why he makes this spe 
cification. ‘Cases of this kind arose 4 
Archangel. Vessels arriving there 
eould not discharge and the port was 
closed to navigation. A vessel sailed 
from New York in October of one year 
and arrived back in New York the fol — 
lowing summer, The underwriter was 
rot protected by a time limit and s 
therefore saddled with a year’s risk: 


i. 
Better to Insure Direct — He 

In time hull insurance, if the shi 
is at sea at the time the policy ex 
pires the insured has the right to 
have it extended. It is also customary 
to make the policy read ‘direct or 
otherwise.” it 


The excuse is given — 
the present time that the admiraty 
may order the boat to another port. 
Under a broad interpretation of that 
form the vessel can go anywhere as 
the underwriter might be saddled ith 
a risk scattered all over. — Tan 
it seems better not to insure “direc 
or otherwise,” but “direct” with a D 

er deviation clause. Lge. 


. 
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Trading With the Enemy 
(Continued from ‘page 1) 

to’ be considered as enemies for the 

purpose of trade with them.” 


List Not Complete 

In an interview with The Bastern 
eter this week, Mr. Kneeland 
said: 

“The official Black List is prefaced 
by certain notes, one of which reads 
substantially as follows: 

This is a list of enemies and 
allies of enemies and other per- 
sons, firms and corporations whom 
there is reason to believe have act- 
ed directly or indirectly for, or on 
account. of, in behalf of or for the 
benefit of enemieS and allies of 
enemies. 

“The list does not purport to be a 
complete list, Any person, firm or cor- 
poration trading with any firm or cor- 
poration whom there is reasonable 
cause to believe is an enemy or ally of 
enemy, or who trades or acts for, in 
behalf of or for the benefit of the 
enemy or ally of enemy is not relieved 
frim penalties of the Trading-with- 
the-Enemy Act by reason of the fact 
that the name of any other person, 
firm’ or Gorporation does not appear 
upon this list. There will probably be 
a supplemental list published. There 
are some names on the original list 
that have since been stricken off. 

“However, the list alréady published 
is Official notice from the Government 
of the fact that the concerns mentioned 
are enemies or allies of enemies, or are 
dealing for or on behalf of enemies or 
their allies, and any broker who know- 
ingly deals with such persons—it seems 
tc tie—is* entering into business com- 
munication with them within the pro- 
visions of the statute. To my way of 
thinking, since the statute prohibits 
irading of any kind or commercial in- 
tercourse not only with persons who 
are known to be enemies or allied 
enemies, or with any persons of whom 
there is reasonable cause to believe to 
be such, it is not safe for any one to 
shut his eyes and go blindly, because 
it there is this'réasonable doubt, there 
should be exercised all: reasonable and 
ordinary care in dealings: 

Brokers’ Responsibility 

‘Tf a broker goes’ ahead and places 
insurance for a concern of that kind 
he is doing this in violation of the act. 
The trade itself is unlawful and any- 
body who aids’ in placing insurance 
knowingly, of with reasonable cause to 
believe there is ground for suspicion, 
is violating the act. Then, too, the 
forms’ which are isswed by the Alien 
Property Custodian requiré every per- 
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Rossia Insurance Company 
OF PETROGRAD 
Statement December 31st, 1917 


: 
es } ASSETS 
' Securities’ Deposited with Insurance Departments, States 
_ of Connecticut, Ohio and New York..........+---+-- $ 728,800.00 

' Séturitiés in hands’ of Trustees..............-- Vere ees Pes 4,751,720.00 
OOO en SAAR oe 285,000.00 
MOGI ITP AM Seon oeersa seis a oie we sce ete ee te reesestone 8,215,620.09 

DEMME AENBOUR cor. Sucks HP. aes ode e es Ele chalets oa 674,973.18 


: $9,656,113.27 
? LIABILITIES 
| Reserve’ for” Unexpired Reinsurance...........0.00+0+0e0: $5,002,639.63 
MMMNUEU: POM! TISESOST:. har issis oi e cc eee tale eee bet 2,257,379.00 
SES SASS en ne oR ee 114,500.00 
PTO IS ME es says cc FIER SSRIS « Bc ees cowie mtite oslo gus 2,281,594.64 
$9,656,113.27 
; U. Si Treasury’ Certificates..........--...--002000 $1,250,000.00 
A U. Ss. Diberes Bonde>. eee hse. ae 650,000.00 
$ Anglo-French Loan............ SOs. dss eee Ss 362,000.00 
! Mr: GEORGE B. EDWARDS. NEW YORK 
U. S: TRUSTEES Col. SAMUEL McROBE ; 
} Hon. THEODORE E. BURTON, NEW YORK 
_ United States Departments, Hartford, Conn. 
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New Underwriters’ 
Marine Theories 


INCLUDES TAKING ALL _ LINES 


Younger Generation Has It Within Its 
Power to Establish New Under- 
writing Principles 


The Eastern Underwriter has ar- 
ranged for a weekly unbiased comment 
on marine insurance affairs in New 
York City by a competent authority. 
The first deals with the new genera- 
tion of marine underwriters and is as 
follows: 

The demand for mamne insurauce 
having increased since the outbreak of 
the war, many companies have en- 
tered this branch of the insurance 
business who never had any experience 
prior to that time. As it was impos- 
sible to get trained and competent un- 
derwriters, it was necessary for the 
newcomers to take the best material 
available, This state of affairs natur- 
ally upset a great many precedents and 
theoriés which trained marine under- 
writers have followed for generations 
past. It also gave clever marine bro- 
kers an opportunity to expound a new 
theory as far as marine underwriting 
1s concerned. 

It is claimed, and most likely the 
theory has been accepted, that if an 
uuderwriter accepts all the business 


son to report to the Alien Property 
Custodian any policy which he may 
have in his possession in which an 
enemy or allied enemy is the insured 
or the beneficiary. You can readily see 
that as the broker is the agent of the 
insured if a broker acts as the agent 
of these enemies or allied enemies, or 
has reasonable cause to believe that 
they are in that class, he is trading 
within the meaning of the statute.” 
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Hartford, Conn. 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, ete. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


which is offered from time to time at 
what the brokers offering the business 
deem fair and adequate rates, that after 
all is done and said the underwriter 
is bound to make a profit and strike 
au average. ‘To follow a theory of this 
kind an old and tried underwriter 
would hesitate and ponder, as from his 
past experience he knows that if he 
attempts to underwrite a risk, which 
from all appearances is not first class, 
he invariably is called upon to pay a 
heavy or a total loss, as well as from 
time to time being walled upon to pay 
lcsses that were least expected and un- 
known in underwriting history prior to 
his being called wpon to pay such a 
loss. Therefore, it can readily be seen 
that any new practice would not ap- 
peal to an underwriter of the old 
school. 

This new theory may ‘be correct, no 
one knows, as it ‘has never been given 
a very fair trial because the under- 
writers for the past generation have 
been most conservative and careful in 
their undertakings and have worked 
on a different theory entirely and have 
shown successful results. Therefore, 
it is up to the present generation of 
marine underwriting talent to take one 
of two courses—either to try a new 
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Statement December 31st, 1917 
ASSETS 
Securities, Deposited with Insurance Departments, States 
of Connecticut, Ohio and New York 


Securities in hands of Trustees....... 
Gashs in: “Bank Siete diclesie-. 5205 «<6 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unexpired Reinsurance.... 
Reserve Ol HIUORSCSMaie mie Wie ches 2.0.cp.8 


Other Liabilities 
Surplus 


U. S. Treasury Certificates........ 


(Purchased since .Dec. 31, 1917) 
WE 
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Cc. F. STURHAHN, Mgr. and Gen’! Atty. 
B. N. CARVALHO, Sec. and Res. Mgr. 
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S. Liberty Bonds.............. 


U. S. TRUSTEE 
CONNECTICUT TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
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theory and see if they are successful, 
or to follow the old theory which has 
been tried and found successful. 


WAGNER-TAYLOR-EDSON CO., INC. 

Wagner-Taylor-Edson (Co., Inc., Ot 
Philadelphia, this week announced the 
opening of their (New York office at 44 
\V.all Street. The office is under the 
management of William D. Lee who 
bas been in the marine brokerage busi- 
ness for seventeen years. 


RECALLED TO THE COLORS 

Special Agent George W. Smith, who 
has held an assignment in Connecticut 
under the Hartford office of the Fideli: 
ty & Casualty, was formerly a naval 
engineer and was recalled to the colors 
recently. His rank of lieutenant has 
been revived and he expects to be as- 
signed to a ship at any time. 


Wade Fetzer, of W. A. Alexander & 
Co., Chicago, left New York last. week 
and will visit his son in Asheville, N. 
C., before returning to Chicago. 


James M. Gleason, of Albany, N. Y., 
has died. He was sixty and was in the 
insurance and real estate business. 


YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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1,109,250.00 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Adjustment Bureau | 
Versus Local Agent 


SUGGESTION. OF ACCIDENT MAN 


Another Casualty Underwriter Sees Lo- 
cal Agent as Ideal Adjuster— 
W. W. Dark’s Ideas 


W. W. Dark, ‘secretary-treasurer of 
the Business Men’s Indemnity Associa- 
lion, Indianapolis, has suggested that 
some action looking toward the ap- 
pointment in the larger cities of claim 
adjusters who would attend to all the 
_Claims of conference companies in a 
given territory, ‘would be economical 
for the companies. He believes that 
it would also prevent the dissatisfac- 


tion which he finds occurs frequently 
at present, where two or more com- 
panies are on the same risk, and from 
che cause or another make settlements 
to the detriment of one or more of the 
companies concerned. 


Requires Rate Uniformity 


Mr, Dark explained his plan to a 
representative of The Hastern Under- 
writer, as follows: 


“The adjustment bureau plan as con- 
ducted by the fire companies is cer- 
tainly highly beneficial and produces 
immense savings. I think it will re- 
guire some time .before the accident 
and health companies have a sufficient 
uniformity of rates and policy condi- 
tions to warrant the establishment of 
adjustment bureaus, but I believe it 
weuld certainly be beneficial and would 
save the companies a great deal of 
money now expended in the mainten- 
ance of their individual claim depart- 
ments. I can see no reason why the 
claims on monthly premium policies, 
as well as commercial lines, could not 
be handled by the same bureaus.” 


Says Risks Too Small 


Another view of this subject, by a 
casualty man connected with a large 
stock company, is in effect that while 
fire risks are large; involve many com- 
panies on one risk and economies can 
be effected through adjustment bur- 
eaus, the health and accident business 
1s too small, as to individual risks, to 
be thus handled. This underwriter al- 
sc looks upon the agent as the logical 
adjuster. Here is his idea: 

“Are we not now inviting or induc- 
ing our agents to help the insured to 
pay claims? Is there not every ad- 
vantage to the agent in inveigling the 
company to pay with over liberality 
as an advertisement in the agent’s be- 
balf? What chance has the little $30 
a week adjuster representing his com- 
pany’s claim department, to know or 
learn the character or condition sur- 
rounding the claimants and does hé 
care ignore the ‘advice’ of the $30,000 
gemeral agent? Why not make it the 
agent’s duty to adjust the loss and cut 
out the directly employed adjuster? 
It would cost no more and the agent 
knows his claimant. He knows the 
conditions and he is on the ground 
where he can give immediate attention, 
which is half the battle. If he has a 
contract calling for quality of business 
rather than for volume, 'would he not 
be the ideal adjuster?” : 


RICHARDSON TO SPEAK 

Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, will 
address the Insurance Society of New 
York on March 26. His subject will be 
“Twenty-Five Years of Casualty Insur- 
ance.” This will be the 150th meeting 
of -the Society. 


Try Re-Insurance 
Case in Columbus 


OLD CHICAGO BANK LITIGATION 


Ke-Insurer Claims Liability Limited 
by Custom Rather Than 
Contract 


‘Columbus, Ohio, March 6.—An inter- 
esting case to surety underwriters is 
that of the American Fidelity of Mont- 
pelier vs. the American Guaranty of 
Columbus, Ohio, tried in the United 
States Court at Columbus last week. 

The suit arises out of the claim of 
the American Fidelity for $25,000, with 
interest and costs on account of re-in- 
surance given by the American Guar- 
anty, on a depository bond ‘written in 
the fall of 1913 by the (Chicago agents 
cf the American Fidelity, covering de- 
posits in the La Salle Street Trust & 
Savings Bank, of which ex-Senator Lor- 
imer was president. 

The American Fidelity reinsured 
the entire risk with the American 
Guaranty, the Lion Bonding and the 
American Indemnity giving one-third 
to each. When the bank failed in the 
following spring and claim was made 
upon the American Fidelity, it in turn 
wade claim upon its reinsurers. but 
at the instigation of the re-insurer de- 
nied liability and stood suit by the 
City of Chicago, the American Guar- 
anty co-operating in the defence. 

Judgment was rendered against the 
Vermont institution and it paid the 
full amount of its bond, ‘with interest, 
put was never able to obtain re-im- 
bursement for its share from the Am- 
erican Guaranty. The Lion Bonding 
settled after some litigation and the 
American Indemnity also settled. 

Universal Custom 

Defendant denied liability because 
the Almerican Fidelity had re-insured 
its entire risk, claiming that it was 
customary for the company placing 
the business to retain at least as much 
of the risk as it gave to the company 
re‘insuring and that this was not a 
matter of contract but one of universal 
custom, while the plaintiff claimed the 
matter was solely one of contract. 

A great deal of evidence was intro- 
duced, and officers and agents of vari- 
ous surety companies testified, among 
others, President Hamilton of the Am- 
erican Guaranty who stated that as 
early as 1900 he was president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, which, 
about that time, in conjunction with 
all of the surety companies in the 
United states, agreed upon a uniform 
fidelity bond and re-insurance contract 
cbligating the original company to car- 
ry aS much as the company reinsur- 
ing it. The Court took the case under 
consideration and decision will proba- 
bly be rendered next month. 


CUBAN APPOINTMENT 
The Maryland Assurance has appoint- 
ed Silviera, Linares & Co. agents in 
Havana, ‘Cuba. 
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Abuses as Seen by 
Liability Manager 


WANTS BETTER UNDERWRITING 


Irregularities Which Result only in Un- 


favorable Experience for 
Companies 


Nineteen-eighteen is still young and 
the results of casualty underwritings 
of last year are fresh in the minds 
of managers. If one is to profit by 
one’s own and others’ mistakes now 
is the time to do it. Mistakes and 
failures of 1917 should be used to good 
purpose in avoiding a repetition of 
Liunders now only too obvious. Take 
the liability business as a case in point. 

Perhaps the management conceives 
the idea that the (Manual is the under- 
writer and that anybody who sufficient- 
ly understands that document to quote 
rates is a suitable person to bind the 
company on risks. ‘This is obviously 
rot correct. In fact, underwriting re- 
quires highly trained men and they de- 
tuand high pay, but they are not neces- 
sarily expensive. The highest priced 
man, if well chosen, will most surely 
be the cheapest in the end. 


Not Inspector’s Work 


Claim agents and inspectors may un- 
Gerstand their respective branches of 
the business, but they are not under- 
writers and many there are who hold 
that they cannot be educated as such. 

While it may be true that the margin 
cf profit is small, or even minus, yet 
companies are their own pall bearers 
by reason of numerous irregular meth- 
ods which smack of underhandedness. 
Small salaries beget inexperienced and 
incompetent help—a loss before start- 
ing. ‘Here is an example. A so styled 
underwriter accepts a public utility risk 
waiving conditions re payroll audit and 
permits the assured to settle claims up 
to $250. The result is $14,000 losses in 
three months against ($10,000 premium 
for a year, 

Inexperienced or untrained wunder- 
writers take many chances, believing 
they can handle propositions that 


(Continued on page 25) 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


rates. 


Policy. 


Something New 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Action Needed in 


Accident Field. 


PRACTISES ARE UNBUSINESSLIKE 


Views of Underwriter Who Deplores 
Lack of Co-Operation Among 
Companies 


Ever since the health and accident 
company executives met in New York 


last fall and discussed the subject of 


increasing rates to meet extraordinarily 
heavy expenses and taxes, there has 


Deen much disappointment among un- 
derwriters that 
found so utterly impossible to secure 
united action. Committees ‘were au- 
thorized, but not appointed and ‘the 
health and accident men have had to 
stand by and see other casualty lines 
receive rate increases while health and 
accident goes without. 


“Dog Eat Dog” 


As one underwriter puts it: “Are 
accident underwriters good business 
men?” He then proceeds to answer 
the question in the following manner: 

The accident and health lines, and 


it should: have been ~ 


more particularly the health, have been — 


underwritten by the companies for 
some time at a considerable — loss. 


There is not only no profit in the busi- 
ress, but the claims are paid out so 


rapidly that in handling the premium 


the banking end of it is hardly worth — 


mentioning. 
business, 4 ‘ 
tile, where corporations. are -willing to- 
consistently lose money year in and | 
year out simply for the purpose of do-- 
ing the business or endeavoring to 
squeeze the weaker competitor. 
other insurance lines, 


There is no other line of — 
either insurance or mercan- — 


In alli 
if it is found’ 


necessary to increase the premiums or 


change the policy forms for the pur- 
bose of placing the business upon a 
sound basis, the companies with hardly 
en exception co-operate. For some un-~ 


known reason, this does not hold true — 


in the accident and health lines. It 
seems to be a case of dog eat dog.) 
Some of the larger companies evident-— 
ly believe that in time “fly by night” 
competition will be eliminated. 


* 


Our; 


experience has been that such is not 


the case; as one of these companies 
fail, another mushroom springs up 
over night. % 


Be Businesslike. 


If weak companies cannot be elim-: 
inated by the so-called cut throat meth- 
ods of writing business at a loss, why 
don’t the companies look at the matter 
in a sane and businessike way, issue 
contracts 
necessary protection free from so-called 
frills, accumulations, etc., and charge 
an adequate premium. The haberdasher 


that give the public the — 


will not continue indefinitely to sell — 
(Continued. .on._page.27)....- —— 
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_ The World War is causing a remark- 
.able number of changes, these days, 
among employes of large corporations. 

Particularly exact and complete data 
on this interesting and wide spread 
economic situation is to be found in 
the somewhat trying and perplexing 
experience which this nation’s jsurety 
companies are. having with their big 
corporation schedule bonds. 

Under these big corporation schedule 
bonds the surety companies agree to 
protect corporations against dishonesty 
by employes in various specified posi- 
tions of trust. The corporation is re- 
quired, however; to notify the surety 
company every time a new employe 
is put in one of the bonded positions. 

These notifications ‘of: changes in 
bonded positions of our nation's: large 
corporations. are today pouring into 
the registration departments of the 
surety. companies; with machine-gun 
rapidity and ceaselessness: 


‘| A 150 Per Cent. ‘Increase 


Before this country declared war on 
the. Central Powers, the number of 
changes, yearly, under the average 
schedule was approximately 10 per 
cent. Since war was declared, due to 
enlistments, the draft, Government 
work and other causes, the labor mar- 
ket has been so demoralized that the 
rumber of changes under schedule 
bonds has’ increased ‘to approximately 
150 per cent. The normal 10 per cent. 
is based on a full year’s experience. 
The present. increased percentage is 
figured on actual changes that took 
place between June 1 and December 1, 
1917, on. National Surety. Company 
senedules.. 4 

One railroad, bonding some 3,000 men 
and women under its schedule, form- 
vly had an average turn-over of about 
20 per ‘cent. a year. By actual count 
in the six months from June 1 to De- 
cember 1, there ‘were over 4,200 
changes. : 

This means an enormously increased 
volume of work for the surety com- 
fanies with no additional compensa- 
ticn, The surety companies have been 
forced to make substantial additions 
to their clerical force handling these 
change notices. This has added: very 
materially to the cost of operation and 
has brought about a realization of the 
fact that something must be done vw 
offset this expense, as rates are based 
ou a fixed cost of operation and an 
estimated percentage of the loss ratio 


. based on actual normal experience. 


Higher Loss Ratio 


Moreover the loss ratio has inereased 
Owing to the inability to keep the best 
Class of employes. The surety com- 
panies have found it necessary to in- 
crease rates‘on certain lines of busi- 
ness because of these facts and: to 
charge a minimum earned premium 
Per employe covered, to take care of 
the cost of the extra investigations 
and the added work necessary, due to 
the abnormal number of changes. 


These changes are increasing pro- 
Portionately all the time because the 
Government is calling for additional 
Men for service and is extending its 
activities in many lines of business, 
uilding ships, food and fuel control, 
tc., which all take additional help. 
fhe consequence is that the labor mar- 
ket is called on to supply those neces- 
sary for the Government work, creat- 
ing positions’ which must be filled by 
Others, The new employes are less ex- 


 perienced, cannot. be selected as pre- 
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Costly Changes in Fidelity Bond 
Schedules Caused by the War. 


By Upton Slingluff, Assistant Secretary and Superintendent, 
Z Fidelity Department, National Surety Company 
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viously, but employers must take the 
best of what is procurable. This not 
only gives the surety companies in- 
creased work in. keeping matters 
straight, but increases enormously the 
chances for loss as well as the oper- 
ating expense. 


Incompetency 


There are more changes because of 
incompetency. Many of those taken on 
te fill vacancies are found incompetent 
and in some lines ,of business it is not 


UPTON SLINGLUFF 


& case of getting the best for the 
work but of taking what is available. 
The Surety Company examines and ap- 
rroves only as to honesty, as it has 
no means of judging as to capabilities. 
not knowing personally the employes. 
If the present situation is any indica- 
tion of what is to come in the future, 
these troubles will grow worse until 
the war is over, the armies mustered 
out and the world settles down again 
to its paths of peace and contentment. 
Trouble will continue to increase in the 
way of changes rather than decrease, 
as the labor supply gets smaller and 
the call of the Government grows. 
There will be additional competition 
for employes when the summer sea- 
scn opens up, as then the agricultural 
interests will be competing for help 
with the merchantile lines and labor 
will go to the highest bidder, thereby 
causing still more changes. 

It is hard even for those who are 
in touch with the situation, to realize 
conditions and the tremendous turn- 
ever of help on all lines. Under pres- 
en: conditions every employer of la- 
bor of any kind handling money or 
yaluables, must be careful to investi- 
gate all such employes, as there is an 
interval between employment and final 
examination and approval by the sure- 
ty companies during which period the 
greatest danger exists on account of 
the number of individuals who get po- 
sitions and abscond before the surety 
company, in many cases, get notice of 
their employment and application to 
start their examination and see that 
they are bonded in sufficient amounts 
to protect against loss. The present 
condition is such that employers are 
not examining closely the personal 
records of those applying for positions 
and are taking any one they can get, 
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knowing nothing about them and put- 
ting them in positions of more or less 
trust, sooner or later causing trouble 
and leading to financial loss. 


Lose Money in Changing Jobs 


Every employer loses money every 
time he changes his employes, the sal- 
ary question does not show the logs if 
he rerplaces the employe who leaves 
with one at the same salary, which 
is hard to do. But, the loss incurred 
is in the time taken to break in the 
hew employe; the salary ‘of the old em- 
nloye who is teaching the new one, 
the loss of effectiveness in the work 
done by the new employe compared 
with the old one, the loss caused DY 
errors of the new employe and numer- 
ous other elements that enter into all 
this. It is safe to say that every new 
employe taken on costs the employer 
at least a month’s or two months’ 
salary, although it does not show up 
ir. the statement of the year’s work. 


It behooves the employer, therefore, 
to use every endeavor to keep in his 
eervice, if possible, all old employes 
who are conversant with the business, 
excepting, of course, those leaving to 
enter the service of the Government, 
rather than let them go and take on 
hew ones in their places, and at the 
same time not forgetting when new 
ones are employed, that they must be 
carefully investigated and bonded not 
ouly for the employer’s protection, but 
for the moral effect which the bond- 
ing company has toward keeping em- 
Pioyes in the straight and narrow 
path of honesty and uprightness. 


STATE FUND’S CONDITION 


Manager Baldwin Makes Report and 
Draws Comparison in Expense 
Ratios 


Reporting on the condition of the 
New York State Insurance Fund, as of 
December 31, 1917, Manager F. Sipen- 
ce1 Baldwin says: The premium in- 
come is over $2,500,000, reserves and 
surplus, $3,500,000; policies in force, 
10,000, covering 200,000 employes. It 
is estimated that one-fifth of the com- 
pensation insurance in the State is in 
the fund, exclusive of so called self 
insured employers. In 1917 the pre- 
miums written increased over $600,000, 
ahout 30 per cent, increase in reserve 
over $1,000,000 and surplus about $150,- 
000. The ratio of management expense 
to earned premiums is placed at less 


Liability Abuses 
(Continued from. page 24) 


cthers would shun. A case in point: 
A large steamship risk was written un- 
der a special form and cancelled within 
three months after losses had amounted 
to several times the premium. It is 
still too often a case of anything for 
the volume. 


Hits Automobile Line 


The taint is also found in the au- 
-omobile liability lines. For instance, 
the formation of automobile and team 
clubs, so called, and the writing of 
business at half rates. Fictitious or 
misleading addresses have been used 
fur the sole purpose of writing busi- 
ness in one territory at rates apply- 
ing to another section, Others accept 
risks based upon agreed figures and 
write letters ‘waiving payroll audits. 

Improper commissions are also paid. 
One company offering reinsurance has 
admitted that the business of one 
branch office cost 24 per cent. for gen- 
eral liability and 25 per cent. for au- 
tomobile. Another company official ad- 
mits paying one general agency com- 
missions in excess of those authorized 
by the bureau. 

These are just a few of the things 
department heads complain of and hope 
to see rectified before another year 
rells around. 


than eight per cent. last year. The 
fund’s assets now amount to $3,754,262, 
reserve for losses $3,020,862, reserve 
foy deferred claim expense ‘$90,626, -re- 
serve for unearned premium $108,109, 
reserve for expenses $135,982, total 
liabilities $3,355,579, surplus $398,682. 
Speaking of the expense ratio Man- 
ager Baldwin places mutual company 
expense at 20 per cent. and the stock 
company expense at 40 per cent. 


(Manager Collins, of the Casualty In- 
surance Exchange, New York, has had 
niounted two large maps, one of Bronx 
borough and one of Brooklyn, upon 
which to chart the experience with 
general liability lines, the same as was 
done in ‘Manhattan, with such good re- 
sults. 


Edward H. Warner, who died in 
Hartford a few days ago, was former- 
lv special agent in Western Massachu- 
setts for the Hartford ‘Steam Boiler. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


92 LIBERTY.STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 


Surplus over all liabilities......... 
Losses paid to December 31, 1917.. 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 


Fidelity 


$15,077.330.62 
10,785, 343.53 
1,000 000.00 
3,291,987.09 
60,740,294.97 


Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 


and Prop- 


Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury |: 
erty Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Stedm 


Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


Will Teach Auditors 

C. E. McDonnell, of the chief pay-roll 
audit division of the accident and lia- 
bility department of the Aetna Life, at 
New York, has been transferred to the 
home office in charge of a training 
school for pay-roll auditors. Mr. Mc- 
Donnell will be succeeded at New York 
by G. P. Le Crenier, Jr., who is qualified 
for this work by many years’ experience. 

* * * 
Terms of Karlin Bill 

The Karlin bill tintroduced in the 
New York Legislature ‘would amend 
the workmen’s compensation act. Un- 
der the present law the insurance car- 
rier shall include the State Fund, stock 
ccrporations or mutual associations and 
employers are permitted to pay compen- 
sation directly. The Karlin bill strikes 
out all reference to any method of in- 
suring other than in the State Fund. 
Therefore, the bill would have the ef- 
fect of creating an absolute monopoly 
for the fund. 


* * * 


Drive for Hold-Up Risks 
fn several. casualty offices in New 
Ycrk a drive is being made for pay- 
roll and messenger hold-up insurance. 
Owing to a wave of crime many re- 
tailers have become alarmed and have 
applied for revolver permits, 
* * * 
Bureau’s Latest Publication 


Those interested in workmen’s com- 
persation will find a wealth of in- 
formation in a book just issued and 
now being sold by the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau. 
This work is divided into three parts; 
the history and theory of rate making, 
report of the 1917 conference on rates 
and appendices. It is thought to be 
the most complete presentation yet 
made of this subject. Companies and 
large agencies are preparing to place 
cne of the books in the hands of each 
of their large insurers. 

* * ok 


Charles S. Warren Makes Change 


Charles S. Warren, who for the past 
year has been statistician for the Fi- 
delity & Casualty at the home office, 
las left the insurance business and 
zone to St. Louis with the Busch-Diesel 
Engine Company as accounting expert 
and assistant to one of the secretaries 
of that firm, which is working on im- 
portant Government marine engine 
contracts. L. A. (Nicholas, who has 
been with the Fidelity & Casualty for 
twenty-three years, most of that time 
in the health and accident branch 
statistical department will take up Mr. 
Warren’s former work. 

* * * 
Unlevel Premium Principle 

In principle the unlevel premium dis- 
ability policy is one of small death 
benefits and large weekly indemnities. 
IL can be used to advantage by. brokers 
who have a large life insurance clien- 
tele. The man who is well provided 
with life insurance is not attracted by 
large death benefits under an accident 
yolicy as is one with a small amount 
of life insurance. The man with a 
large life insurance is likely to turn 
down the accident proposition on the 
plea that he has all the insurance he 
needs—and he thoroughly believes 
what he says. The broker can only ar- 
gue: “Well, you know what you are 
going to get—or what your family will 
get if you die—but what will you get 
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if you live?” The insured probably has 
a small weekly indemnity feature with 


whatever accident insurance he may 
have—so small that it would not cover 
his expenses if he were disabled. When 
he took the accident policy he probably 
did not have as much life insurance 
as at present and he was attracted by 
the large death benefit in the accident 
policy. Another argument used by 
brokers applies to professional and 
business men who are under large ex- 
pense and who would need to have 
their income guaranteed, not only to 
cover ordinary expense but to protect 
their large life insurance holdings, the 
premiums on which might fall due dur- 
ing. a protracted disability. ‘The ordi- 
nary accident policy provides $7,500 
principal and $25 a week for a $25 a 
year premium. The unlevel policy may 
be written to provide $1,000 and. $25 
for ‘$13.20, or with $50 a week, $26.40. 
Likewise, the usual full disability pol- 
icy provides $7,500 principal and $25 a 
week for $60 annually. The unlevel 
premium proposition can be arranged 
to provide $1,000 and ($25 for $48.20; 
or $50 a week for $96.40. 
* > 5 


Mutual Rates to Move Up 


Of course, the automobile mutuals 
nave been visibly cheered by the sub- 
stantial increase in liability rates made 
by the stock companies. The mutuals 
claim to be deriving much benefit from 
the changed conditions. dt may be 
confidently expected that some of the 
miutuals will take advantage of the 
situation and advance rates themselves. 
Certainly some of the rates quoted are 
surprisingly low, even for a mutual. 
The question arises also, how can they 
keep it up and pay twenty per cent. 
commission, aS some are credited’ with 
doing? Twenty per cent. cut and 
twenty per cent. commission, that’s 
what it amounts to in some cases. Talk 
to a mutual man and one receives the 
impression that he gets all his busi- 
ness direct. Talk to a stock man and 
it becomes apparent that mutuals 
openly advertise twenty per cent. com- 
mission. so there you are. Time alone 
will prove who is right. 

* = * 


An Unique Explosion 
Victor A. Reynolds, general agent of 


the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. in. 


Walton, N. Y., tells The Eastern Under- 
writer of an unique explosion there. 

“Heating boiler explosions are a 
rarity in this county and I am wonder- 
ing if you would care for a line on 
one that happened in Walton recently,” 
he said. 

“The hot water boiler used to heat 
the Royal Cafe exploded on a ‘Sunday 
morning at seven o’clock, blowing out 
the bottom of the water jacket and 
making the boiler ‘worthless. The ex- 
piosion was caused by the overflow 
pipe of the expansion tank freezing 
where it stuck through the side of the 
building, the cold that night being ex- 
treme as the mercury went down to 
22 degrees below zero. The damage 
done will amount to about $100 and the 
force of the explosion was sufficient 
to shake the entire. building.” 

* * = 
New Jersey Legislation 

The New Jersey legislature adjourned 
February 28. No action ‘was taken on 
the State fund proposition, but there 
will be several amendments to the 
compensation law. 
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Monopolistic Health 
Insurance Bill 


PERMITS INTERSTATE COVER 


Insured and Family “Protected”? Against 
Everything—New York Medical 
Society in Opposition 


The monopolistic health insurance 
bili introduced in the New York Sen- 
ate by Senator Nicoli will probably be 
acted upon by that body in the near 
future. It is ready to be reported by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Industry, to which it was referred on 
introduction. 

The New York County Medical So- 
ciety, in session last week, ordered its 
delegates to the state convention to 
oppose favorable action on this bill by 
that body. ‘ 

‘The. details of the bill, as finally 
drafted by the labor committee, are 
here published for the first time. 

Anticipates Federal’ Bill 

Article 1 of the Nicoli bill excludes 


from coverage any ‘person already coy- 
ered by the compensation law or “by 


any act of Congress.’ It also sets 
the date of application of the iaw 
which is April 1, 1919, .and further 


provides that persons moving out of 
the jurisdiction of this State may con- 
iinue their insurance on application. 
No provision is made as to payment 
or medical attendance in such in- 
stances. 

Article 2 states that the minimum 
benefits shall be ‘medical, surgical and 
nursing attendance and treatment, med- 
icines and medical and surgical sup- 
plies for himself and dependent mem- 
bers of his family; hospital and sana- 
lorium treatment and maintenance; 
dental service; cash sickness benefit 
for himself or for dependent members 
of his family; cash maternity benefit; 
funeral benefit.” This article also per- 
mils the assured to procure dental, 
medical, hospital and sanatorium’ treat- 
ment from any “competent person,” 
same to be paid by the “fund” at a 
rate to be determined by the industrial 
commission. The manner,in ‘which 
physicians and other practitioners are 
arbitrarily required to give treatment 
and accept in payment whatever the 
industrial commission is pleased to al- 
lot is one of the principal points ob- 
jected to at the meeting of the New 
York County Medical Society. 

The assured and his family are per- 
mitted to go to the hospital, engage 
purses, purchase medical and surgical 
supplies and to procure dental treat- 
ment at their pleasure, same to be 
paid for by the “fund,”’ Dependents 
receive a caSh disability benefit as 
well. While twenty-six weeks is giv- 
eu as the maximum disability benefit 
carly in the bill, provision is made in 
Chapter 2 for extensions to 52 weeks. 

Cost Equally Divided 

Article 3 is the financing instrument. 
It is here provided that the employer 
shall pay one-hulf of the cost of such 
insurance and the employe the other 
half in instances where the income of 
the employe is in excess of $9, per 
week. Where the income of the em- 
vloye is less than $5 per week, the 
employer pays the entire cost. It is 
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also stipulated that the employer: shall 
pay his contributions monthly and de- 
duct the employe’s share from the pay- 
roll. Provision is also made for in- 
creased charges in hazardous occupa- 
iicns. Contributions of an employer to 
the “fund” constitute a first lien un- 
der law on his assets and the penalty 
for non-payment of contributions 
promptly is that the employer shajj 
pay the entire amount and make no 
deductions from the salary of his em- 
ployes. 

Article 4 divides the State into dis- 
tricts and provides for the formation: 
of local and trade “funds” which are 
to be corporations subject to the ap- 
proval and authority of the industrial 
commission, The board of directors 
is divided equally between representa- 
tives of the employes and of the em- 
ployer with the deciding member eleet- 
ed by a majority, the board to have 
supreme authority in the administra- 
tion of the ‘ffunds.” All officers of the 
“funds” are to, be bonded. Insurance 
is also provided for former employes. 
The ‘books of the “funds” are not to 
be open to anyone but the industrial 
commission and penalty is provided for 
the disclosure to other persons. 

Cannot Sue “Funds” 

Article 5 defines the duties of the 
industrial commission as respects the 
“funds” and provides for the settle- 
ment of all disputes. The law also 
provides that no suits can be brought 
against the ‘funds’ unless: first, passed 
upon by the industrial commission and 
appealed from that body. A 

Article 6 makes the law effective 
immediately upon enactment with the 
first contributions to be made April 1, 
1919, and the first benefits to go into 
effect three months thereafter, 


TRAVELERS CHANGES: 

C. E. Lee, special agent of the Tray 
elers who has been. attached to the 
Des (Moines, Iowa, office of the company 
for some time, has been: transferred to 
tne Albany, N. Y., branch office of the 
Company. ; 

The Travelers also announced this 
week the promotion of Arnold: S. Helm- 
bold to the position of acting manager 
of the Pittsburgh branch. Mr, Helm- 
bold has been. in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh office since the resignation of 
Major Harry A. Purcell. 

John G. Oglesby, special agent at- 
tached to the Buffalo branch office has 
been made manager of the aecident de- 
partment of that office succeeding F. 
B. Smith, recently commissioned a sec- 
cnd lieutenant. in the National; Army, 

The Company also announced; four 
new special agency appointments. They 
are S&S. M; Rule, attached to the Des 
Moines, Iowa, branch; John. M: Griffin, 
attached. to the Pittsburgh branch; R. 
H. Hicks, attached, to: the Madison 
Square, N. Y. City branch, and Albert: 
A. Knox, attached to the Albany, Nu 
Y., braneh. 
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yi Because of the Govern- 
Must Face ment’s war demands the 
Automobile General Accident is in- 

Situation clined to accept the be- 


lief shared by not a few 
ether companies, that the production 
oj passenger cars will be largely cur- 
tailed. However, the Company does 
not regard the situation as hopeless 
‘but it does call for intensive effort. 
Agents are advised to turn to the old 
sources of business and examine 
closely for evidence of lack of inten- 
sive cultivation. Circumstances’ place 
the issue squarely up to the agent 
and it rests with him alone whether 
the result of the season’s drive for 
automobile business is to be satisfac- 
tory. to all concerned. - There. is--no 
doubt, says the General, that many 
automobile owners do not carry in- 
surance. This condition is not con- 
fined to any particular section of the 
country. It is not altogether the 
fault of the agent but rather to a 
reluctance on the part of some motor: 
ists to accept the agent’s arguments, 
The agent’s task now is to keep per- 
sistently after these reluctant ones. 


They are prospects in spite of their. 


attitude and can be won over. Look 
earefully after renewals. Keeping 
these up to the maximum is another 
way to circumvent the handicap of a 
curtailed field. In conclusion the 
General predicts that this year is go- 
Ing to tax one’s ability and courage 
to the utmost. Nothing which ever 
so faintly resembles an opportunity 
should be allowed to escape attention 
or to go unheeded. The situation with 
respect to automobile insurance de- 
mands constant alertness and continual 
endeavor. 


* * Eo 
‘ ; A casualty company 
Excessive which has made its 
Commissions success by straightfor- 
Illusive ward, honorable deal- 


ing with agents and 
tke public, gives some good advice to 
agents, in which appears this: 

“Often the agents of established 
companies are offered extreme com- 
Mission contracts by some company 
just starting in business. Naturally, 
the agent wants to do the best he can 
for himself, but why jump without care- 
fully studying the matter? Those who 
do have ample reason to regret the 
change. 


“A few months ago an agent wrote 
ns that he had been offered 35 per 
cent. flat commission, with higher clas- 
Sification of risks and more liberal 
Policy than we were issuing. He ac- 
kKnowledged the new company would 
lose money on his business, but decided 
to take a chance, The result? After 
four months he asked us to take him 
back because he was unable to get any 
new business. We learned that our 
established reputation for fair, prompt 
settlement of claims enabled him to 
make much more income at fair com- 
Mission than where claims were re- 
jected on technicalities in the effort 
to come out even. 


“Fortunately, most agents are 
Diessed with good ‘horse sense.’ They 
teke as a basis the percentage of pre- 
Mium receipts paid to policyholders in 
ciaims; then add the commission the 
‘twister’ offers them; then add the 
taxes which must be paid to the State; 
also the cost of operating home office, 
supplying all literature, keeping all 
records, etc. They thus find the total 
exceeds the premium receipts, which 
convinces any reasonable man there is 
Something wrong. Wither the manage- 
Ment is not experienced, and has no 
idea of the cost of carrying the risk, 
01 is deliberately trying to deceive the 
egent, for it stands to reason that no 
company will long continue to operate 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


“public 
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a‘ a loss. If the offer results from 
iznorance, what has the future in store 
for the agent? The company either 
goes out of business or is forced to 
change policies and agents’ contracts 
ty a reasonable basis. If claims ‘are 
scaled to enable them to pay exces- 
sive commission, where will agents get 
patronage so as to have any income? 

“Remember, that everything must be 
paid out of the premium receipts. Very 
cfien the ‘twister’ makes extreme con- 
tract until it gets what business the 
agent can transfer and then his serv- 
ices are dispensed with. Extreme com- 
missions excite suspicion in the mind 
of an intelligent man.” 

* * * 
Reference by the _ solici- 

Accidents ‘tor to the hazard of ac- 

at cidents at home is gener- 
Home ally met with the remark 
that they amount to noth- 
ing, and if they occur, the accident is 
a trivial one. The facts are different, 
as is shown by the experience of the 
Travelers of Hartford. They caused 
27.8 per cent. in numbers and 20.7 per 
cent. of the amount paid under acci- 
dent policies. They do not strike the 
imagination because they hap- 
pen to the individual. The following 
accident suffered by one policyholder 
is illustrative: 

A policyholder in Philadelphia, on 
February 2 heard a tapping noise in 
the cellar of his home. He went to 
investigate and found a hot water boil- 
e1 which was lighted, with the pipe 
frozen between the burner and the 
boiler. He called to his wife that he 
thought the boiler was going to burst, 
and simultaneously a loud explosion 
occurred. When the insured was 
reached he was found with his left leg 
and three fingers of the left hand 
nearly blown off. The amputation of 
tke leg above the knee and of the 
thumb and fingers resulted. 


* ok * 
For the accident and 
Source of health insurance _ sales- 
Prospects man who has run short 
Suggested of prospects, one com- 
pany suggests that an 
examination of files be made to list 


the name of every assured who carries 
automobile insurance, From this list 
eliminate the names of all who carry 
accident and health. The remainder 
would comprise fully two-thirds of the 
list and all of them are prospects for 
accident and health. Then work this 
list thoroughly instead of rushing out 
pell-mell in an effort to break the rec- 
ord for making calls. Frame a good 
strong circular letter, making the mes- 
sage personal and mentioning that you 
will call within a short time.. Have 
these letter typed instead of printed 
or processed. Go over the list and 
study wherever possible the condition 
and possible need of each individual. 
Card index each prospect, noting such 
information as is at hand which will 
furnish a means of approach and assist 
in. talking the right policy to the right 
man. In arranging to make calls it is 
a good plan to divide the territory 
into sections. With persistence and de- 
termination such a prospect list should 
yield a profitable return. 


Accident Practices 
(Continued from page 24) 
clothing at a loss simply for the pur- 
pose of having his competitor watch 
the procession file in and out of his 

piace of business. 

Most of the companies writing acci- 
dent and health business also write 
other casualty lines. If they can co- 
operate in these other lines, wny should 
not the same hold true with the acci- 
dent and health lines. Through the 
medium of a personal accident and 
health bureau, the companies. en- 
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Service Counts 


Our Metropolitan District 
is managed by 


Service Men 


who 


Insure Service 
on 


Accident and Health, Automobile 
Workmen’s Compensation and 
General Liability 

Coverage 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY C° 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


J. N.S. BREWSTER & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 
55 LIBERTY STREET 
Phone Cortlandt 8730 NEW YORK CITY 


deavored to take the necessary step 
that would protect them against the 
Missouri suicide law. For some reason, 
which has never been satisfactorily 
explained, nothing ‘was accomplished. 
More recently, through the same me- 
dium, they endeavored to raise the pre- 
mium rate ten per cent., but this, iike 
all other matters intended for placing 
the business on an adequate basis, fell 
{hrough. 

During these war times of high taxes 
and increase on all commodities, the 
accident companies still persist under- 
writing business at a greater loss, al- 
though further burdened with increased 
acquisition cost and heavier taxes. In- 
stead of absorbing the taxes, when will 
the companies wake up, act as agents 
fur the Government, and charge the 
taxes to the buyer the same as done in 
all other lines of business, including 
the moving picture shows. 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital... . cs: $1,000,000.00 
OUR:1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 
Insurance in force..........- (over)... $42,400,000 
R@SOUFCES 62.6 didle ce ca ee ewe (over) 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for........----+--- 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G: SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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Ameriean Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


CO-OPERATION No. 9 


(UR effective plans of 
co-operation with 
new representatives (1) 
attract the best type of 
men to the business and 
(2) enable them to secure 
a substantial production 
during their training 
period. 


A group of twenty-five 
new representatives who 
contracted with us in 
1916 or early in 1917 
have reported $83,418.46 
in new premiums during « . 
a et nine months of 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
GFR of Hartford, Conn. ‘ 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 
FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 
the oe a will be paid. 


COND, that in case ge cents from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the © 


face of the Policy, will be paid. : 
THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPEQCIFIED accident, $15,000 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid, 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, The Accident Disabiljty Endorsement PURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
U at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 


pany will pay direct to Y r \ : 
after which the weekly indemnity wjll be at the rate 


but not to exceed 52 weeks, 


of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Kansas, Missouri. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building 


New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Georgja, ‘Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


Concord, New Hampshire 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NO and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President :: Beaumont, Texas 
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HODGKINS RESIGNS 
FROM AUTO CONFERENCE 


To Become Secretary of the Masonic 
Protective Association of Worcester, 
Mass. 


FORMER DEPUTY OF HARDISON 


W. C: Johnson, of Equitable, Prominent 
Life Man, Also to Join Masonic 
Protective 


LL. G Hodgkins, manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, and a notable figure in the in- 
surance business, has resigned. 

At the same time the resignation 
from the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of William 'C. Johnson, inspector 
cf agencies for New England, is an- 
rounced. Both Messrs. Hodgkins and 
Johnson will go with the Masonic Pro- 
tective Association of Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Johnson will be vice-president, Mr. 
Hodgkins secretary. 


Trained in Hardison School 


(Mr. Hodgkins had his insurance train- 
iug under Frank H, Hardison, the dis- 
tinguished insurance commissioner of 
Massachusetts. He practically “grew 
up” in that department, and became 
Commissioner Hardison’s right hand 
man. There he became an authority 
on compensation and other matters. 
When the National automobile confer- 
ence wanted a man as manager they 
looked the field over with the greatest 
care and finally chose Mr. Hodgkins. 
it was no small man’s job that fell to 
his lot, but one requiring the exercise 
ef qualities of tact, judgment and abil- 


ity of high order. That Mr. Hodgkins 
made good is generally recognized, so 
his resignation comes as a surprise. 
Mr. Johnson is also a high-grade in- 
Surance man of unusual talents and 
the Masonic Protective Association is 
to be congratulated upon securing the 
services of these gentlemen. It is the 
largest and most successful company 
of the type in the country. 


_ WATERBURY MEN TO MEET 
The Waterbury, Conn., Fire Under- 
Writers’ Association will meet on March 
28. C. S. S. Miller, secretary of the 
National Association’ of Insurance 


Agents; James L. Case of Norwich and 
others will speak. There will also be a 
dinner. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


(CALIFORNIA STANDARD) 


Sin ae $16,719,842.62 


Premium Income ............ MPR 14,177,744.68 
Paidsip' Capital ore 0) PE. 2, 1,500,000.00 
WP UDEIIEI@SI EE te ae ee ove gs wn + + a0 le 11,387,917.88 
Reserve Fund ............... Ale eee 7,665,291.91 
Surplus Fund::............ piveeeeds meee 1924.74 


Policyholders’ Surplus $5,331,924.74 


COMPARATIVE CONDITION 


_ January Ist Assets _ Reserve Net Surplus 
18380 Vt ie § .741,487.72 $ 244,603.64 $ 153,172.13 
1890, se ie 2,431,717.79 797,618.97 484,438.25 
1900 2a . 3,884,381.08  1,316,823.19 1,312,720.64 
19105 2.3 7,431,401.75 3,180,066.25 2,014,856.91 
1915 ...... 10,175,434.49  5,244,797.20 2,,275,058.51 
TO) fora . are 13,445,953.99 6,155,238.71 3,676,192.50 

wees 16,719,842.62 7,665,291.91 3,831,924.74 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


A. K. SIMPSON, Manager 
J. W. LITTLE, Assistant Manager 
Mason Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


SHOULD AN AGENT 
SOLICIT RIGHT TO 
INSPECT POLICIES 


Prominent Insurance Men Give Their 
Views on This Subject to 
This Paper 


IT ALL DEPENDS, IS CONSENSUS 


If Policies are Examined, Give Both 
Sides a Chance, Says 
George T. Dexter 


No magazine article in years has at- 
tracted so much attention as the March 
issue of the “American Magazine,” de- 
scribing the selling methods of George 
H. Beach, a large writer of New York 
and Detroit, who, by the way, has just 
placed a $1,000,000 insurance on Ger- 
rish Milliken, of New York City. What 
particularly interested insurance men 
was the publication in this article of 
a letter written by Mr. Beach to a man 
he had never met in which was solici- 
ted the privilege of examining his 
policies for the purpose: of giving ex- 
pert advice about his insurance. 


Insurance Specialists 

There has gradually grown up in New 
York City and other communities a 
class of producers who call themselves 
“insurance specialists,’ and who take 
the position that they can be of value 
to the public by making suggestions in 
reference to an insured’s_ policies. 
These insurance specialists have not 
always conducted themselves jin the in- 
sured’s office, after once obtaining pos- 
session of his policies, as they should, 
and in some quarters the practice has 
been condemned. 

A number of prominent insurance 
men were asked this week to discuss 
the question of inspecting policies. The 
Eastern Underwriter’s question was: 


Is such practice legitimate, ethi- 
cal and in the best interest of life 
insurance? 


Here are a few Of the replies: 


George T. Dexter, Second Vice-President 
Mutual Life 
You ask whether I deem it ‘“Jegitt- 


mate, ethical and for the best interests 
of life insurance” for an agent to write 


2 


to a business men and ask him for 


the privilege of inspecting his policies, 
giving as his reason that he may be 
ot benefit to him by making sugges- 
fons regarding his insurance, Your 
reference is to letters going to men 
who are unknown to the agent making 
the proposition. 


I must undertake to answer that 
question as an abstract proposition, 
rather than by passing judgment upon 
any particular instance, as to the facts 
cf which I may not be fully informed. 
To come to the point directly, I can 
see no objection to such a course on 
the part of an agent provided he hap- 
pens to be an infallible guide, free 
from bias and prejudice, incapable of 
giving injudicious advice; in other 
words, virtually an angel of light. 


Presumably, the agent asking such 
privilege believes, or suspects, that he 
may be able to render good service to 
the policyholder by advising certain 
changes in his contract, or possibly by 
substituting new policies for those he 
new holds. The agent may be con- 
scientious in this, but even conscien- 
tious and unbiased experts will often 
differ as to just what would be the 
better policy in a given case, 

Let us Suppose now that the agent, 
who is anxious to advise policyholders 
of other companies than his own as 
ta the insurance they are carrying, is 
really capable and honest. We cannot 
assume that he is infallible but we 
may assume that he is thoroughly con- 
scientious and that he would not in- 
tentionally give improper counsel to 
anyone. Grant also that he believes it 
to be his duty to advise the insured 
exactly as the matter appears to him. 
There 'yet remains one thing for him to 
do. Knowing that he himself is not 
fufallible and being sincerely desirous 
that no mistake shall be made he 
should advise the insured to consult 
also with the company which issued 
the policies in the first place, or with 
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its representatives, before acting in the 
matter himself. If the agent is really 
working in the interest of the policy- 
holder, he will advise the latter to hear 
both sides. 


L. Seton Lindsay, Superintendent 
Agencies, New York Life 


I find it difficult to give a concise 
answer to your question, as to whether 
or not I ‘consider it ethical and for 
the best interests of life insurance for 
an agent to write to a business man 
and ask him for the privilege of in- 
specting his policies.” 

There is no question but that the 
honest life insurance man can do his 
clients a great service by. going over 
his clients’ policies and explaining to 
his clients just what they have. So 


of 


often men buy life insurance in a care- 
less way, and collect a lot of insurance 
during ten or fifteen years, 
knowing what they have got. 

On the other hand, I fully appreciate 


without 
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how much this service to policyholders 
kas been abused by unreliable and un- 
faithful agents, and what should be a 
sacred duty has been turned into a 
cloak for lapsing and twisting insur- 
ance. 

I am not familiar with the circum- 
stances surrounding the particular case 
which you refer to; but on the broad 
ground of an agent writing as a general 
practice to the public indiscriminately, 
offering to look over their policies, I 
agree with you that it is a bad practice. 
Ii would be much the same as a doctor 
circularizing all sorts of people and 
suggesting that he be allowed to ex- 
amine them and give his opinion, as 
to the kind of treatment they have 
been receiving from their own physi- 
cians, 

There can be no argument but that 
it is a good thing for an individual 
tc be examined by his physician fre- 
quently, and yet it would be far-fetched 
to make out of this fact an excuse for 
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some doctor to try and obtain patients 
from other doctors through a general 
circular. 
Wiliam H. Sargeant, Vice-President 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 

I cannot say that, as a general propo- 
sition, I approve of the practice to 
which you refer, although there are 
probably instances where the purpose 
is honest and above-board and where 
ne criticism would attach. When the 
irformation gained is improperly used, 
however, I consider that the procedure 
becomes unethical and most harmful to 
the interests of our business. It is, 
of course, the prevailing suspicion that 
the object at times sought, and occa- 
sionally attained, is the unsettling of 
the business, which is both dishonest 
and unlawful. 


W. EF. Taylor, Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

i have your letter of March 4 in 
which you ask for an expression of 
my opinion as to whether I think it 
legitimate, ethical and for the best in- 
terests of life insurance for an agent 
to write to a man, to whom he is pre- 
sumably unknown, asking to be allowed 
tc inspect the policies of life insurance 


le is already carrying for the purpose > 


of making any suggestions which may 
occur to him regarding them. 

I ‘would say in reply that in my 
opinion danger lies in the abuse of the 
plivilege thus extended; self interest 
is a powerful motive, and I fear that 
in many instances suggested changes 
to the advantage (?) of the insured 
from one form of policy to another 
weuld be prompted by the compensa- 
tion to be derived by the agent, but 
what is a greater danger is the temp- 
tation to suggest replacing an exist- 
ing policy ‘by another in a different 
company, and upon an apparently more 
attractive or an up-to-date form, which 
in the last analysis cannot be done 
without cost to the insured. 

Those agents who are today most 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


1918 


In conformity with a resolution passed unanimously by the 
Board of Directors of The Germania Life Insurance Company 


on December 5th, 1917, and with the ap 


proval of the Superin- 


tendent of Insurance of the State of New York, the company on 
March 1st, 1918, assumed the new corporate name of 7 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 


1917—the last year under the old name was the most successful 
during the company’s existence of fifty-eight years. The new 
business paid for amounted to $24,800,000.00 representing a gain 
of more than $3,700,000.00 over its best previous year while the 
business in force showed an increase of $10,222,000.00 


Assets over $54,500,000.00 


Total Insurance in Force over $169,000,000.00 
Guarantee and Dividend Fund over $5,800,0000.00 
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New York Life’s 
New Double Indemnity 


CONTRACT BEGINS APRIL 1 


Continues Through Policy’s Lifetime— 
Can’t Be Terminated at Com- 
pany’s Option 


Beginning with April 1 the New York 
Life will begin to issue policies on all 
plans containing a new and more liber- 
al double indemnity benefit. The extra 
premium for policies containing this 
penefit on all plans of insurance except 
limited payment policies is $1 per thou- 
sand at all ages at which the policy 
will be issued. The extra premium for 
limited payment policies depends upon 
the number of premiums to be paid. 

The new double indemnity benefit 
will continue during the entire lifetime 
of the policy and cannot be terminated 
at the option of the Company. For 
the present the Company will continue 
to issue policies containing the travel 
couble indemnity benefit as heretofore. 

Regarding the new policy the Com- 
pany says: 

The occupation of the insured will 
constitute an important factor to de- 
termine whether the Company can 
grant the new double indemnity bene- 
fit; therefore, great care should be ex- 
ercised in stating in the application the 
exact duties of the applicant. Speak- 
ing generally, the Company will be 
governed by the following rules in is- 
suing policies of insurance containing 
indemnity benefits: 


(1) Persons to whom standard in- 
surance is granted providing for 
disability benefits can have the new 
double indemnity benefit, There 
will be a few exceptions, however, 
to this rule, the exceptions apply- 
ing to those occupations which 
shave a higher accident rate than 
the normal, such, for example, as 
electricians, mining engineers, offi- 
cers on steamships, railroad em- 
ployes (not clerical), smelter and 
steel workers, lumbermen, etc, 

(2) Applicants who are rated for 
causes other than occupation, and 
to ‘whom disability ‘benefits are 
‘granted, can have either form of 
double indemnity. 

(3) Cases rated 5 years or less 
for occupation may or may not be 
entitled to double indemnity bene- 
fits. Each case coming within this 
category will be treated on its 
merits. 

(4) ‘Cases rated over 5 years for 
occupation will not be entitled to 
disability benefits or either form of 
double indemnity. 


The maximum amount of insurance 
the Company will issue on any indivi- 
dual life containing a double indem- 
nity benefit remains the same as here- 
tofore. 


MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Promotion for a Prudential Man—Start- 
ed with Company in St. Louis 
in 1892 


John 1H, Birkett has been made an 
assistant secretary of The Prudential. 


He started as a clerk in the St. Louis 
Gflice in 1892. [In 1897 he was made an 
inspector. In 1909 he was called to the 
home office and installed as assistant 
Manager of Division E. (Later he. be- 
Came manager of Division K. In 1912 
Le was promoted to supervisor. 

The Prudential “Weekly Record” 
prints pictures of Henry B. Sutphen 
and George H. Chace who have been 
promoted. Mr. Sutphen has been made 
am acting supervisor, Mr. Chace an 

_ acting division manager. 
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Job E. Hedges Counsel 
For Life Presidents 


A FAMOUS NEW YORK LAWYER 


Owner of Many College Degrees, Dis- 
tinguished in Politics and Notable 
Banquet Speaker 


Job E. Hedges, of Hedges, Ely & 
Frankel, New York, has been selected 
as counsel for the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. He is one of 
the most famous lawyers in New York, 
a prominent figure for years in the 
Republican party, and one of the great- 
est of after-dinner speakers. 

Mr. Hedges was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1884 with the 
degree of A. B. and was given the 
A. M. degree in 1887 by his Alma 
Mater. In 1886 he was graduated from 
the Columbia University Law (School 
with the degree Li. B. In 1914 the 
degree of LL. D. was conferred upon 
him by the St. Lawrence University 
and the University of Pittsburgh. 


Was Once a Magistrate 


In 1886 he engaged in the practice 
of law in New York City. He was 
secretary to Mayor Strong from 1895 
to 1897, inclusive; city magistrate from 
May to December, 1897, and deputy 
attorney general of the State of New 
York in 1900. 


Mr. Hedges is a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, New York State 
Bar Association, New York (County 
Lawyers’ Association, Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, Sons 
of Veterans, Sons of the Revolution, 
Union League, University, Princeton, 
Lawyers, Republican and The Players’ 
Club. 


Great Southern Bigs 
Wichita Southern 


IMPORTANT DEAL IN TEXAS 


E. P. Greenwood Made Vice-President 
of Great Southern—Busch Building 
in Dallas Purchased 


(By Tel. to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

‘Houston, Tex., March 13—At the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Great Southern (Life Insurance Com- 
pany, held yesterday at the home of- 
fice, the purchase of the Busch Build- 
ing, Dallas, was ratified. At the same 
time the directors ratified the purchase 
of the Wichita Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Wichita Falls. 

Elect Greenwood Vice-President 

New directors elected were J. A. 
Kemp, president of the Wichita South- 
ern, and H. P. Greenwood, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Wichita Southern; R. HH. Stewart, J. 
C. Duke and. EK. L. Flippen,-of Dallas. 

‘Mr. Greenwood ‘was elected vice- 


president of the Great ‘Southern, suc- 
ceeding James A. iStephenson. All 
Ccther officers were re-elected. Mr. 


Greenwood was at one time agency di- 
rector of the Southland Life, and be- 


fore that was with the Northwestern 
Mutual Life and the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

The Wichita Southern wrote non-par- 
ticipating only. It was incorporated in 
March, 1911, and ‘has a surplus of about 
$150,000. 

On January 1, 1917, it had admitted 
assets of $610,000; net reserve of $270,- 
C00, and had written about $8,500,000 
of insurance. 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disabi lity provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestabi lity clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 


millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


New Policy of 
Penn Mutual Life 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS AND RATES 


Automatic Conversion to O. L. at End 
of Two, Three or Four Years— 
Rate Guaranteed 


The Penn Mutual announces that it 
las in preparation a policy specially 
acapted to present conditions, which 
will be issued shortly upon approval 
by the several State insurance depart- 
ments, 


This policy provides for automatic 
conversion to O.L. at the end of two, 
three or four years, as issued, the O.L. 
rate being guaranteed. No question of 
raise of rate can therefore affect this 
contract. It is designed to cover pres- 
ent conditions giving insurance at a 
iat low rate for the first two, three 

four years, as selected and. ai the 
OL. rate thereafter. However, at any 
time during the two, three or four 
years it can be converted to a limited 
life or endowment form either as if 
so issued or at attained age. 
No Re-Solicitation at End of Term 

Period 

At the end of the term period, no 
re-solicitation of the insured, no papers 
te be signed or rewriting of the pol- 
icy are necessary. The payment of 
ke O.L. premium for which notice 
will be sent will act as a conversion 
to the OJL. form. If that premium is 
not paid before the end of the days 
of grace, the agent can then gct on 
the job. 

The policy contains the No. 4 war 
clause and the premium rates are 
soghtly lower than the rates for the 
Five 0.T. Form. 

The disability feature is not applica- 
ble to this policy during the period of 
the term insurance; but will be added 
at the date of conversion if satisfac- 
tory evidence of insurability is then 
furnished and a request so to do is 
made. 

Rates 

(Rates per thousand for several ages 

follow: 


2-Year 3-Year 4-Year 
Age Term Term Term 
Dilla eeod Mivokere- wight $10.72 $10.75 $10.78 
SOM, ic) cre: s cistoraian ee 11.51 11.56 11.63 
AMEN ao spare os chor 13.45 13.61 13.78 
Si) ESeso aaeaeer 19.24 19.77 20.34 | 


VIRGINIA CODE ADOPTED 


Little Known by Insurance Men Re- 
garding Possible Effect 
of Changes 


The new Virginia Code has been 
adopted. There are over 1,500 changes 
in the law and many of them affect 
corporations in such a way as to be of 
interest to insurance companies. The 
various insurance branches are also di- 
rectly affected in numerous ways. In- 
surance men have been unable to 
follow this legislation. The new code 
was prepared and copies of it bound but 
they were not readily available for in- 
spection and insurance attorneys now 
know little about. the general effect of 
tre law. The code contains over 2,000 
pages. 


SELLS WAR INSURANCE 

Lieutenant W. F. Winterble, now sta- 
tioned at Camp Grant, near Rockford, 
Iul., and formerly the junior member of 
the general agency of Winterble & Win- 
terble at Primghar, Iowa, for the Bank- 
ers’ Life of Des (Moines, is playing a 
prominent part in the war insurance 
work at Camp Grant. He has person- 
ally written applications for $455,000 
of Government insurance among the 
members of his own battery, and he is 
at the same time helping in the gen- 
eral war insurance work by giving talks 
cn life insurance at’ the various Y. M. 
Cc. A. meetings of his brigade. 


Dividends on Metropolitan 
Life’s Industrial Policies 


= FRUUTUCUU Eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Saenevnnceennnunceegvieneenyyeeaeguae hse NU eee ANNA ENA EEE ee eeesHNaEHHNS 


Dividends payable in 1918 have been declared on all premium-paying in- 
dustrial policies issued by the Metropolitan prior to January 1, 1914, and on 
certain paid-up policies which shall be in force January 1, 1918, as follows: 


i Premium Credit Dividends 

_To every holder-of an industrial whole life or $500 endowment at age 80 
policy, issued prior to 1907, where the insured will pass the 75th birthday in 
1918, on the next subsequent anniversity date of the policy, if then in force, and 
premiums are paid to that date, a dividend credit equal to premiums for 62 
weeks, 


To every holder of an industrial whole life or $500 endowment at age 80 
policy, issued prior to 1907, where the insured has passed the 75th birtnday 
prior to January 1, 1918, on the anniversary date of tne policy in 1918, if then 
in force, and premiums are paid to that date, a dividend credit equal to pre- 
miums for 52 weeks. 


Except, on whole life policies where the 80th birthday of the insured is 
subsequent to and within 52 weeks of the anniversary date of the policy in 
1918, the dividend will be for such number of weeks as will credit the weekly 
premium from the anniversary date of the policy in 1918 to the date when the 
insured will be entitled to the face of the policy as an endowment under the 
special option ‘endowment at age 80.” If, however, these policies are not sur- 
rendered under the special option, they will be entitled to a dividend credit 
equal to premiums for 52 weeks. ' 


To every holder of an industrial policy issued prior to January 1, 1914, a 
dividend according to the year of issue as follows: 


ABZ Oe eisiaisttce sien 26 weeks 1893-1894... 0<ccseseas 9 weeks 


DBYD-18YO. >. ccpesawenie 8 weeks 


These dividends are thus for percentages varying from about eight to one 
hundred per cent. of the amount of weekly premiums for a year. 

All dividends are due and payable on January 1, 1918, except the 52 weeks’ 
dividends on whole life and $500 endowment at age 80 policies, which are pay- 
able on the anniversary dates of the policies. 


Mortuary and Maturity Dividends 


Mortuary and maturity dividends have been declared payable on claims on 
all industrial policies issued or assumed by this Company bearing date prior 
to January 1, 1907—except even $500 to $1,000 life and $500 endowment at age 
80 policies—where the date of death of insured or date of maturity of policy 
is in 1918. 

First—On premium-paying policies where death of insured occurs in 1918, 
the dividends granted will be a certain per cent. of the death benefits called 
for by the policies, the per cent. depending upon the year the policies were 
issued, as follows: 


1893-1894. <isie welesie 9 per cent. 


1879-1883...... 26 per cent. EBS steras slelnie raters cere 14 per cent. 

ABO. ccecctetel ston 22 per cent. MORO Yas sidisia'o<in(siele 13 per cent. 1895-1896... cveleees 8 per cent. 
ODO sislnisiersewivels 20 per cent. SSO state ste (aaa) otaverete 12 per cent. 189/-1898). <.\.jaees 7 per cent. 
TSaG Seema ts/cie 18 per cent. BOR Nu scosisn os \cldeiere 11 per cent. 1899-1900... dew serele 6 per cent, 
LES7isiers sietsis'elsicya 16 per Cent. 1+ 18920 si. sce. 10 per cent. DIOL-1906<.\sicreiee aie 5 per cent. 


Second—On paid-up or free policies or insurance in force under paid-up 
automatic concession, granted in lieu of premium-paying policies issued prior 
to January 1, 1907, where death occurs in 1918, the dividends will be based on 
the period for which premiums were paid on the original premium-paying policies. 

If paid- 5 to 11-years inclusive dividends of 4% of the Paid-up Insurance, 
lf paid 12 tod? years inclusive, dividends of 5% of the Paid-up Insurance, 
li paid 18 to'l9 years inclusive, dividends of 6% of the Paid-up lnsurance. 
If paid 20 to.21 years inclusive, dividends of 7% of the Paid-up Insurance. 
If paid 22 to 23 years inclusive, dividends of 8% of the Paid-up Insurance. 
if paid 24 to 25 years inclusive, dividends of 9% of the Paid-up Insurance, 
lf paid 26 years, dividends of 10% of the Paid-up Insurance. 

lf paid 27 years, dividends of 11% of the Paid-up Insurance. 


lf paid 28 years, dividends of 12% of the Paid-up Insurance. Etc., 


Third—On premium-paying policies maturing as endowments in 1918—ex- 
cept $500 endowments at age 80 and whole life policies paid as endowments un- 
der our special option ‘endowment at age 80”—the dividends will be the same 
per cent. of the face of the policy as would have been granted if the policy 
had been surrendered as a death claim. . 

Fourth.—On every paid-up or free policy or insurance in force under paid- 
up automatic concession, granted in lieu of a premium-paying policy issued 
prior to January 1, 1907, maturing as an endowment in 1918, the dividend will 
be the same as would have been paid if the policy had been surrendered as a 
death claim. 


etc, 


Special Option “Endowment at Age 80” 

During the year 1918 the insured under a premium-paying industrial whole 
life policy, who has reached the age of 80 and whose policy has been in force 
15 years or more, may surrender the policy and receive as an endowment the 
amount stated in the policy as a death benefit. 


Assumed Policies 


All industrial policies assumed by the Metropolitan bearing date prior to 
January 1, 1914, will be entitled to premium credit dividends equal to those paid 
on similar Metropolitan policies of the same date, except dividend life endow- 
ment policies issued by the Sun Life Insurance Company of Louisville, Ky., 
which are entitled ‘to dividend credits according to their contracts. 

Some of the assumed policies contain clauses providing for the payment of 
dividends in cash. If the insured under these policies insist upon cash divi- 
dends, the policies must be forwarded to the industrial dividend division in the 
Home Office, and they will return the policies with receipts for cash dividends. 

- \Pacific Mutual policies issued on and after July 1, 1899, are increasing in- 
surance contracts, and the life policies are not entitled to 52 weeks’ dividends 
nor are they included in our offer special option “endowment at age 80.” 
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$1,000 POLICIES 


Surprising the Number That Pass 
Through, Says Equitable Life 


of lowa 


It is surprising to note the number 
lof ‘$1,000 policies which pass through 
the office during a single month, and 
they are welcome. At the same time, 
we have wondered whether those 
agents who are prone to write $1,000 
policies have considered seriously the 
‘possibility of increasing the amounts, 
says “Equiowa.” 

[Let us take a hypothetical case. A 
man is canvassed for insurance. The 
agent tries to write him for $2,000, but 
the prospect says nay, nay. The best 
he will do is an application for $1,000. 
‘1 What does the applicant have in 
mind in that case? He thinks that by 
this act he will leave to his wife, to 
bis family, to his parents, or other de- 
pendents, the sum of ($1,000 at his 
death. He may do so, but the chances 
are that he will fall far short of this 
amount if that is all the insurance he 
takes. 

The greater percentage of deaths fol- 
low periods of illness. That means 
doctor bills and other expenses. It 
may mean the services of a trained 
nurse, and when death occurs, there 
are funeral expenses and a little green 
spot on the hillside. It needs no stretch 
of the imagination to count a’ cut in the 
$1,000 estate of approximately fifty per 
cent., and there is left to the family 
the sum of $500 after the payment of 
expenses, instead of ‘$1,000 as was an- 
ticipated by the applicant for insur- 
ance. 

Why not point out the possible con- 
tingencies which may enter into the 
transaction, and we venture to say that 
in a goodly percentage of cases the ap- 
plicant would at least ‘be willing to 
stretch the application to include an 
extra $500 for possible expenses inci- 
Gent to sickness, death and burial. 


WALKER’S INSURANCE 
The recent death of James S. Walker, 
a Provident Life & Trust special agent 
in Pittsburgh, illustrates the value of 
life insurance protection. ‘Suddenly 
stricken with illness he died a few days 
later. He had a Provident policy only 


seventy-four days old. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


March 15, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ZUZ00ON 04 <> TOON <> 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illustration 

of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 

This DIRECT LEAD SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in 
Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 


Write 


to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE — 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA — 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


Walter LeMar Talbot, | 
President fae 


March 15, 1918 


Northwestern Protests 
But Pays $546,497 


MUST COLLECT, SAYS CLEARY 


Then the Commissioner and Repre- 
sentative of Company Go to 
Lunch Together 


(From the Milwaukee “Sentinel”’) 

(Madison, Wis., March 2 (\Speciai).— 
“Mike” and “Hank” are pals. They 
have been “sidekicks” for, lo, these 
many years. “Mike” is Commissioner 
of Insurance M. J. Cleary. ‘Hank’ is 
Henry Tyrrell, special representative 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee. 

On or about the first day of March 
in each year, Mr, Tyrrell enters the 
office of the insurance commissioner 
at Madison, and after formally greet- 
ing the commissioner says: 

Mr. Tyrrell’s Formal Speech 

“Mr. Commissioner, I am filing with 
yeur office today an application for a 
license to do business in Wisconsin. I 
am also filing our annual statement and 
ether statements showing certain items 
of receipts for the year. I understand, 
Mr. Commissioner, that you are of the 
opinion that a certain statute of Wis- 
consin imposes a license fee upon the 
company for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in the State. I am handing you 
row a letter from Mr. Markham, presi- 
dent of our company, in which it is 
contended that if there is any such 
statute it is unconstitutional, for rea- 
scns stated, and even if it is constitu- 
tional, under your interpretation, alto- 
gether too many items are included. 

“You will note that Mr. Markham in- 
quires whether in case of the refusal 
to pay the amount you claim the com- 
Fany ought to pay, you will cancel .or 
withhold the license.” ; 


‘Commissioner Cleary’s Formal Reply 

Commissioner Cleary, deeply atten- 
tive and greatly interested in what Mr. 
Tyrrell has to say, replies: “Mr. Tyr- 
rell, unless your company pays today 
the license fee or tax referred to in 
the statute in question or refuses to do 
so. 1 will withhold your license and 
refuse to permit your company to trans- 
act ‘business in this State.” 

} “Will you please reduce that to writ- 
ing, Mr. Commissioner?” queries Mr. 
Tyrrell. 

“T will,” says Mr. Cleary, and prompt- 
ly does go. we 

Thereafter, Mr. (Cleary and’ Mr. Tyr- 
rell proceed to. the office of Henry 
_ Johnson, State tréasurer, where Mr. 
_ Tyrrell makes another formal ‘state- 
' Ment of his- position, but finally suc- 
cumbs to the threat of the insurance 
commissioner, and lays down a check 
tor the so-called license fee, accom- 
panied by a formal protest. 


Pays $546,497.27. 
On Friday, Mr. Tyrrell paid into the 


Established 


tay 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 


THE EASTERN 


State treasury $546,497.27 as the com- 
pany’s tax for the year. 


Immediately after the formalities, 
this conversion took place. 

“Well, Hank, where are we going to 
lunch?” 

“O, let’s go over to the club.” 

“No, let’s go to Bens.” 

“All right, Mike.” 

And out they go—‘Mike” and “Hank” 
—for Bens. The State has got its 
money and the Company has preserved 
it’s rights, with “everybody happy.” 


ATTEND FUNERAL: IN BODY 


Life Underwriters’ Association of Roch- 
ester Pays Last Tribute to 
Andrew V. Smith 


All members of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Rochester, N. 
Y., attended the funeral of Andrew 
Vv. Smith, one of the most distin- 
guished life insurance men up-State, 
and who had represented the North- 
western Mutual Life for years. When 
President (Lincoln issued his cali for 
volunteers, Mr. Smith was one of the 
first to enlist. The Life Underwriters’ 
Association adopted the following me 
moriam: 

‘It is with keen regret that the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Rochester 
have learned of the death of Mr. An- 
drew V. Smith, who for more than 
twenty-five years has represented the 
life insurance business in this city. 

“Mr. Smith has been a loyal friend 
these many years. His has been a 
joyful life and his cheerful face re- 
vealed the happiness within. In a rare 
degree, he had the faculty of making 
other people happy. As a result of 
his kindliness' and cheer, few men in 
Rochester have had a larger number 
of loyal, true friends. 

“His was a life of service. He was 
constantly planning and doing for the 
welfare of his fellowmen. Interested 
in all good enterprises, he gave gener- 
ousiy of time and money for their suc- 
cess. Young at heart, he was always 
ready to do his part in every good work, 
in spite of advanced years. Activity 
characterized him until, seven weeks 
before his death, disease forced him 
into retirement. 

“As an enthusiastic member of this 
Association, he was a large contributor 
to its success and development. In 
every possible way he furthered its in- 
terests and, as president, efficiently 
administered its affairs during the year 
1915. The members will greatly miss 
his counsel and fellowship. 

“This heartfelt expression of our 
esteem and affection will be conveyed 
to his family, published in the daily 
press and recorded on the minutes of 
this organization.” 


THE REAR GUARD 
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THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH . ; 


are higher this year than ever before. 
attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Policy Plan Comparisons of Phoenix Mutual 


Our 


The following comparison of paid-for 
business during the last five years 
classified according to the various 
plans shows a material inerease in the 
amount issued on the annual premium 
life plan in 1917 over the preceding 
years and a corresponding decrease in 
the life disability plan which it was 


year. The steadily increased percent- 
age after the item “Other Limited 
Premium Life” is due to the growing 
popularity of the 30-premium life con- 
tract. 

In 1916 the amount issued on the 
life, limited premium life, life-disabir- 
ity and protective plans was 77.2 per 
cent. of the total, and for 1917 this 


necessary to withdraw early in the percentage is 80.7 per cent. 
Paid-For Business 1917. 1916. TITS: 1914. 1913. 
Annual]. premium’ life’ ......... 34.0% 31.9% 28.7% 34.3% 35.6% 
20-premium life’... 0e-s......>- 24.3 22.3 22.9 37.4 ST 
Other limited premium life..... 4.9 4.5 3.6 3.4 2.8 
lusfe-disability ..geenurs <<... L.5 13.2 17.5 
20-year endowment ...........5 3.4 4.9 4.9 6.0 6:7 
Other endowment ............. 2.3 1.8 1.7 2.1 1:6 
ACTIN < siete, c caper ease +s 12.2 13.2 12.5 12.7 12.9 
Protective... 2. cetera ne oc « 5 = 4.6 5.3 4.7 
Miscellaneous. seeremerrten > o> «< « 1.4 2.9 35 4:1 3.3 
100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 
Se eee 
Total Insurance in Force December Life-disability ................-. 3.2 
31, 1917 2-year endowment ............ 8.2 
Annual premium life .......... 34.0% pa CLUE Well OFF ae ar he x 
20-premium life Jese i oe...-... 33.0 Protective ............ baa eae 1.6 
Other limited premium life..... 5:7 MisceTlaneows .......3....3.05. PK 
ADDITIONAL FIGURES George R. Douthit, who entered the 
The Peninsular iCasualty, Detroit, S€Tvice of the Equitable Life Assurance 


paid for $1,753,249 insurance up to De- 
cember 31, 1917, and its assets are 
$309,682. 

The Provident Life, of Des Moines, 
paid for $1,467,936 in 1917. Its assets 
are $290,619. 

The American (Bankers, of ‘Chicago, 
has in force over $14,000,000. Its ad- 
mitted assets are $1,184,375. 


Scciety fifteen years ago, has won 
many honors with the Society: In a 
territory averaging only eight persons 
to the square mile his agency last year 
produced $814;327 of insurance: 


The Mercharts’ 
Liability, Buffalo, 


Mutual Automobile 
began business 


March 65. 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters: 
Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


agent’s morale and chance of success. 
Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 


Great Policyholders’ Company. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, O. 
JESSE R. CLARK, President. 


and 
Bonds. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, 


and United States Liberty 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 


favorable mortality, and economy of management, 


ALLAN 


WATERS, Second Vice-President 
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The Ethics of Asking 
to See Policies 


(Continued from page 2) 
successful are those who have learned 
by experience that lasting and gratify- 
ing success in life insurance work is 
based upon the idea of creation rather 
than tearing down or correcting (?) 
the work of the former fellow agent. 


E. A. Woods, General Agent, Pittsburgh 
I consider the practice of which you 


speak as very dangerous and unethical 
and would not in any way recommend 
such action as being to the best inter- 
ests of the life insurance business. 


Cornish, General Agents, 
Newark 


Day & 


“We can see nothing inherently un- 
ethical for an agent to ask a business 
man for the privilege of inspecting his 
policies. There have of recent years been 
great improvements in life insurance 
service of which many men are ignorant, 
and we have found that by calling the 
attention of policyholders to provisions 
in their present contracts, by means 
of which their insurance estate can be 
conserved, we are doing them a real 
service, while at the same time we are 
able, in a very practical way, to con- 
vince men that they are under-insured. 
It is needless to say that no effort is 
eyer made by us to dissatisfy a man 
with his present contracts, or to twist 
his insurance. No such purpose is 
contemplated in the suggestion that 
we may be able to render a man a 
service by inspecting his policies. 


The twister can take advantage of 
any method pursued by an honest agent 
to get the attention and interest of a 
prospective client. If all such methods 
were tabooed the insurance agent might 
as well get out of business. 


Rebert J. Mix, Manager, New York 


In reply to your question I would say 
that in my judgment “it all depends.” 

There is no doubt that an experienced 
agent can often secure business if he 
is able to persuade the man who is 
carrying life insurance to submit ‘his 
policies for inspection. (Such an in- 
gpection, for mstance, often develops 
ihe fact that the insured is not carry- 
ing sufficient, insurance for a man in 
his position, or it may develop the fact 
that he has a limited payment policy 
about to mature, in éither case making 
it strictly legitimate for the agent to 
undertake the placing of more insur- 
ance. 


On the other hand, the agent, after 
securing access to the policies, may 
proceed to make the effort to under- 
mine the insured’s confidence in one 
er more of the companies in which his 
insurance is carried or may try to in- 
duce him io give up some of his old 
policies and take new ones, in which 
event it is evident that he is guilty of 
a very unethical and illegitimate act. 


So I get bask to my original state- 
ment that it all depends upon the 
spirit which animates the agent and 
what. he does when he has been al- 
luwed to inspect the policies. In other 
words, it may be a perfectly legitimate 
and proper thing to request an oppor- 
tunity to inspect an insured’s' policies, 
tut we must admit that such an oppor- 
tunity, when granted, is apt to result 
in subjecting the agent to a great 
Aemptation.to do some twisting. If he 
‘resists that temptation, well and good 
—if he doesn’t, it’s all wrong—and 
there you are. 


It is easy to see how an experienced 
life insurance man, possessing an ex- 
tensive knowledge of his business, can 
really be of great service to holders 
of policies if he is called as a spe- 
cialist or life insurance advisor. On 
the other hand, there is no doubt but 
what there have been many cases in 


‘headquarters 


which life insurance men, with limber 
ecusciences, have abused this privilege. - 


Mellor & Allen, General Agents, 
New York City 


The question which you bring up is 
such a borderline one that it would be 
a very difficult thing to lay down a 
general rule. We personally believe 
it is a very bad thing to canvass for 
insurance on the plea of going over all 
the man’s policies, which, of course, 
brings up the point indirectly of chang- 
ing these same policies. This, of 
course, is always bad business prac- 
tice. 

On the other hand, after canvassing a 
man for life insurance and having writ- 
ten him in your own company, or are 
about to write him in your company, 
there is certainly no harm in going 
over the other policies in order that 
Tremium dates, beneficiaries, etc., may 
be arranged satisfactorily. 

We hope that from this two-sided 
point of view you may be able to see 
cur position clearly. 


Walton L. Crocker, 
John Hancock. 


You ask me to give you my opinion 
upon the merits of the question of 
whether it is legitimate, ethical and for 
the best interests of life insurance for 
an agent to write to a business man 
and ask him for the privilege of in- 
specting his policies on the plea that 
the agent may be of benefit in making 
suggestions. 

It seems to me that this question is 
so involved with a multitude of varying 
cizcumstances that it would be diffi- 
cult to give an offhand answer. None 
of us has any use for the operations 
of the abstracter, or the twister, or the 
prefessional “inspector.” They are all 
birds of a feather. It is a pity that 
there are no means of putting a stop 
to the activities of these “advisers,” 
whose business it appears to unsettle, 
dissatisfy and destroy, for their own 
advantage. a 


vice-president, 


NEW WORLD LIFE 


Increased Insurance in Force $11,000,- 
000 in 1917—President Cadigan 
Wins Litigation 


The New World Life on December 
31, 1917, had more than $17,000,000 of 
insurance in force and more than $2,- 
625,000 assets. It increased its insur- 
ance in force more than $11,000,000 in 


1917. Recently Judge Zent, of the Su- 
preme Court of Spokane County, found 
a verdict for John J. Cadigan, presi- 
dent, and E. J. O’Shea, secretary and 
treasurer of the New World Life. 

The moving spirit of this action was 
Thomas A. E. Lally, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Company, who sought 
through introduction of a resolution to 
restrict Mr. (Cadigan, the president, in 
yoting proxies that had been given to 
bim by the stockholders. The resolu- 
tion restricted the president to voting 
fer certain changes in the by-laws, and 
for the re-election of three trustees 
whose terms were -expiring, thus in- 
suring the perpetuation of Mr. Lally 
aud his associates in office. Mr. Cadi- 
gan acted properly, the court ruled, in 
voting the proxies according to his best 
judgment. 


APPOINTS J. W. DAY 

The Columbian National Life an- 
nounces the appointment of J. W. Day 
as general agent for Kentucky. with 
in the Starks Building, 
Louisville. Mr. Day is well known 
throughout the State as a successful 
insurance man, having been associated 
with the Mutual Benefit at Louisville 
as superintendent of agents. 


Excerpts from the Financial eee of December 31, 1917, 
of the 


e e 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Assets, $6,186,694.87, increase 17% over 1916. 
Liabilities, $5,602,162.72. Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 
Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. 
Insurance in force, $54,193,728.00, increase 28% over 1916. 
Paid to beneficiaries and policyholders to December 8t,. 191% 
$16,966,562.65. ; 


A western, mutual, annual dividend, old line company 


THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents 
Le LL Se 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. ”’ 

“‘T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


Income for the year 1917: 


Premiums... s,..20 chee tae sere $100,279,122.00 

Interest and @Rentsererciice eee ce 39,957,422.00 

Other Income... eet eee 5,881,618.00  $146,118,162 
Paid Policy-holders, 1917 (Exclusive of Disability Benefits): 

Death : LOSS@S® «cite eactetisleisie stesie tee $30,599,371.00 

Matured Endowments ........... 13,566,409.00 

pee ValUeS assesernte © wiskoxsneun ate 18,527,170.00 

IVidendS jute eae eee 22,807,762.00 

Annuities .., Cee ae 1;387,241.00 $86,887,953 
Loaned Policy-holders during 1917......... ... $23;722.0ae 
New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 (Exclusive of 

over $16,000,000 increase by Policies revived 

and increased, and Additions by Dividends)..... $315,994,500 — 

Paid-for Insurance in Force Dec, 31.--.-...5... «08 . .. $2,673,334,336 

Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31........-.....%. 1,301,969 
Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917.............. $934,929,381 

These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 

their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 

The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. d 
Legal Liabilities ..... ee 
Reserved for dividends payable in 

1918) ncis.o «0 sis hau soon lace tei imeee $26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred 
dividend policies maturing  subse- 
quent to 1918..........-. SES CSTR 107,041,778.00 
-Reserved for Contingencies........... 40,584,204.36 $174,187,046 
Total ..... Oe RR MOD Ba ck en 


$934,929,381 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate ; 
was the lowest in its history 


Dec. 31, 1917, 4.59% | 
Dec. 31, 1916, 4.54% | 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets 


January 14, 1918 DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


March 15, 1918 
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The LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 
Bears an UNUSUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The SERVICE he sells often continues for many years 
Provident service sells so readily today, because of 
the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 
have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


Pennsylvania Figures for 1917 


Insurance in Issued 
force Dec. during 

Penn. companies 31, 1916 the year 
Fidelity Mutual Life....$ 23,894,618 $ 3,294,059 
MER AILE case cececes 5,106,779 1,050,801 
Penna. Mut. Life........ 114,722,729 14,575,420 
Philadelphia Life ....... 17,829,992 6,805,030 
Presbyterian Ministers.. 3,890,350 346,900 
Provident Life and Trust 102,437,277 15,851,595 
Reliance Life ............ 14,201,495 3,568,080 
Seranton Gite .......0.00. 15,940,629 ~ 3,943,606 
Dtandard (Lite ws. .0ce... 11,737,537 3,277,950 
Other States 

OS A 39,509,714 ; 16,344,208 
American Bankers ...,.. Not in 

American Central ....... 1,831,832 138,090 
Bankers Life, Iowa..... Not in 

Bankers Life, Nev....... 1,301,650 231,663 
Berkshire ‘Life .......... 19,876,052 2,368,866 
Columbian Nat’l ‘Life... 4,372,377 693,110 
@onse General «.......... 10,688,637 3,610,663 
Coan, Mutual ........... 20,264,077 3,343,812 
Equitable Life, N. Y.... 181,190,442 24,326,777 
Equitable Life, Iowa.... 11,858,637 4,138,502 
(aiardian Life .....:..... 5,483,136 1,383,230 
PROM LALE ain. valnsising cee. « 8,845,342 1,178,376 
De HOIg Bolte Vk eda so. 4,898,443 421,797 
Jno. Hancock (Ord.)..... 36,918,542 7,362,262 
Lincoln Nat’l ‘Life....... 497,240 149,469 
Manhattan Life ......... 3,775,981 223,750 
Mass. Mutual Life....... 22,765,854 3,449,545 
Metropolitan (Ord.) ..... 146,768,347 59,092,623 
Mutual Benefit .......... 63,709,783 8,700,051 
Maat Life owes cence ce 118,138,661 14,872,106 
National Life, Vt........ 15,945,802 1,525,665 
National ‘Life, ‘Chicago. 2,328,352 473,004 
New Eng. Mutual ....... 30,791,339 3,707,034 
New York Life .«........ 136,915,095  _ 16,669,876 
Wiigpara OTe cccesc es ccsc Not in 

Northwestern Mut. ...... 91,327,830 10,984,440 
Paernes Mut. Life......:. 3,278,829 600,569 
Phoenix Mut. Life....... 11,400,911 1,899,587 
Prudential (Ord.) ....... 183,381,159 39,509,560 
Royal Union Mut........ 4,543,312 1,237,170 
Security Mut. Life....... 5,249,887 727,204 
*State Mutual Life...... 12,926,431 1,967,685. 
Sun Life of Canada..... 5,813,421 574,142 
PEAVBIGESIR: <sciceeiicts cos. . 38,559,656 12,281,130 
Union Central ........... 26,369,570 4,537,504 
Union Mutual ........... Not in 

United States Life....... 3,293,097 311,694 
“State Life of Indpls.... 5,689,731 1,073,286 


Ceased In force 
during (Dec. 31, (Losses 
the year 1917 incurred Premiums 
$ 2,139,333 $ 25,049,344 $ 397,190 $ 960,442 
632,583 5,524,997 65,508 212,544 
7,738,370 121,559,779 1,779,433 4,064,715 
2,138,288 22,496,734 247,546 610,384 
265,465 3,971,785 38,000 148,889 
9,897,786 108,391,086 930,135 3,410,238 
660,875 16,108,700 156,849 509,697 
4,351,032 15,533,203 96,589 562,866 
1,896,242 13,119,245. 99,825 407,922 
5,374,898 50,479,024 955,159 1,347,791 
Not in 
234,665 1,735,257 10,587 49,264 
Not in 
127,000 1,406,313 12,000 55,954 
2,003,191 20,241,727 362,451 673,103 
233,264 4,832,223 26,988 143,147 
874,100 13,425,200 71,266 395,290 
2,010,440 21,597,449 456,646 675,683 
12,073,909 193,443,310 2,996,299 6,885,525 
932,809 59,206 S397 Ti wena a si0)sees 
610,306 6,256,061 91,750 217,570 
663,695 9,360,023 175,376 315,410 
810,954 4,509,286 68,741 124,650 
3,567,014 40,713,790 550,023 1,373,057 
45,017 601,692) os aetlee Se 18,888 
574,572 3,425,159 153,493 102,41 
1,915,305 24,300,094 368,481 763,646 
1,314,552 194,546,418 2,199,230 6,134,780 
2,906,386 69,503,448 1,120,111 1,958,160 
6,786,297 126,224,470 2,785,364 4,394,378 
1,246,471 16,224,997 433,371 532,664 
214,773 2,586,584 32,779 87,568 
1,984,186 32,514,187 617,375 1,060,498 
7,440,000 146,144,971 2,414,955 5,491,692 
Not in 
3,697 ,296 98,614,974 1,709,744 3,127,049 
444,127 3,735,271 33,614 130,302 
939,114 12,361,385 244,075 439,657 
14,601,016 208,289,703 2,036,254 6,079,152 
612,278 5,168,204 71,301 206,225 
702,539 5,274,553 71,399 189,299 
1,122,262 13,771,854 274,737 432,774 
265,072 6,122,491 117,864 218,091 
2,740,026 48,100,760 841,554 1,338,159 
2,102,529 28,804,545 589,864 1,048,511 
Not in 
390,040 3,214,749 50,741 85,549 
462,093 6,300,924 72,865 141,864 


REMARKABLE SETTLEMENT 
RECORD 
Associate Manager Arthur D. Young, 
ef the Guardian Life at Tulsa, Okla., 
is one of the few life insurance men 
who always secures a settlement with 
the application. At the close of 1917 
every policy which had been issued on 
applications submitted by him had been 


Paid for. In his fifteen years with the 
Mutual Benefit he did not have a “not 


_ taken” policy. 


GROUP RELATIONS 
Superintendent Phillips’ bill regulat- 
ing group insurance, in accordance with 
the provisions outlined at the commis- 
sioners’ conference, is in the New York 
legislature. 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK RECOVERING 

Joseph Ashbrook, of Philadelphia, 
who is seventysix years old, is recov- 
ering from a severe illness. Mr. Ash- 
brook was formerly manager of the in- 
surance branch of the Provident Life 
& ‘Trust. 


A Year of Splendid Achievement 


Tt is not difficult to see why the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 1917 wrote a 


larger amount of paid-for business than in any other year in its history. 


Sixty-six 


years of Service efficiently and promptly rendered have won the confidence of its 


representatives and of the public. 
right spirit, 
Teputation ensure success for the Field. 


Policies which are not excelled, 


Co-operation with a Home Office that has the 


and a company with a sterling 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


W. C. Johnson With 


Masonic Protective 


WILL SUPERVISE DEVELOPMENT 


A Well Known Life Insurance Man 
Who Has Done Fine Work in 
Educating Agents 


William (CC, Johnson, inspector of 
agencies of the Equitable Life Assur- 
alce Society for New England, has re- 
signed to become vice-president of the 
Masonic Protective Association of 
Worcester. He assumes his new duties 
cn March 15. 

The Masonie Protective Association 
is the largest and most successful com- 
pany of the type in the country, i. e., 
of the companies doing business among 
a special class of the community only. 
Mr. Johnson’s duties will be to plan 
and supervise the association’s future 
cevelopment. 

Has Educated Many Agents 

‘Mr. Johnson has been an active fig- 
ure in the life insurance business for 
years, and is a speaker of force and 
convinciveness. He has been at his 
kest as an educator of agents. He has 


done much for the elevation of ethics 
in life insurance, and his work as an 
adviser in the Armstrong insurance in- 
vestigation resulted in good for insur- 
ance. Before going with the Hquitable 
le was vice-president of the Columbian 
National. 


NOT A PENNY LOST 

In more than forty years of farm 
mortgage experience during which the 
Phoenix Mutual has invested and re- 
invested more than $100,000,000 not a 
penny of loss either of principal or 
interest has been suffered, a record to 
lake any company proud. 


INSURANCE IN SCHOOLS 
The Department of Education for On- 
tario has inserted extra questions and 
matter regarding life insurance in the 
arithmetics for use in high schools. 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL OUTING 


Grant Pyle \Elected President of $100,- 
000 Club at French Lick 
Springs 
Thursday, March 7, George Barmore, 
agency manager, Homer D, Warrick, 
J. H. Kenney, Grant Pyle, L. lL. Heft- 
Beis i. ch Chatten, F. B. Homsher, 
Joseph Stout, Bert Yocom and Harry 
Ais Smith, all members of the Farmers’ 
National Life $100,000 Club, met at 
French Lick Springs for a two days 
convention. } 
Grant Pyle, by virtue of having writ- 
ten and paid for the largest amount 
of business of any man in the agency 
during 1917, was declared president 

for 1918. 

Homer D, Warrick was elected vice- 
President and Bert E. Chatten secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


ADMIT INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 
Industrial insurance agents may now 
be admitted to membership into the 


Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York. 


NEW ALBANY SUPERINTENDENT 
Michael 'T. Donahue, of Newburgh, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Albany district of the Metropolitan 
Life, sueceeding David Bariadale, who 
has retired. 


Life insurance has never had such 
widespread advertisement of its prop- 
er functions since the beginning than 
it has at the present time. The pub- 
licity which the Federal Government 
bas given to the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
insurance plan, has meant a lot to the 
life insurance business. 


John I. D. Bristol, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in New 
York (City, reports a phenomenal busi- 
ness this year. 


Be a man of affairs in your commu- 
nity. Take an active interest in what 
concerns the public doings whether 
you live in a large city or a small 
town, it is all the same. This will 
not only help you to increase the cir- 
cle of your acquaintances, but will 
also give people an opportunity of 
knowing you. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Old-Maid 


So many girls and young women in 
Germany now face a future of single 
Eiessedness that a scheme for insur- 
ing them against spinsterhood is being 
considered, It originates with a mathe- 
matician named Dr. Karl Luttenberger, 
and is fully described in the semi-of- 
ficial ‘“‘Cologne Gazette.” A surplus of 
women has always been one of Ger- 
many’s embarrassing social problems. 

According to the census of 1910 (Says 
Fiederic William Wile) there were 
§00,000 more females than males with- 
i: the Empire’s borders. All author- 
ilies admit thar the danger of perma- 
nent spinsterhood for many German 
women has been vastly aggravated by 
the war, so that the insurance project 
(according to the ‘Cologne Gazette’’) 
is sure to arcuse widespread atten- 
tion and calm many anxious hearts. Dr. 
Luttenberger thinks the project will be 
commercially profitable on the “mathe- 
matical” basis he has worked out. 

The underlying motive of the scheme 
is to guarantee girls against the possi- 
bie poverty of husbandless days, Girls 
may take out the insurance themselves, 
cr it may be taken for them by their 
parents. It is intended that premiums 
snall be paid when a girl is still in her 
babyhood or at the backfisch (flapper) 
Stage, so that this extra cost of bring- 
ing her up may fall wpon her parents 
at a period when educational costs are 
at the lowest point. Premiums are 
payable up to the insured’s twentieth 
year. If the young ‘woman has not 
married by the time she is 37 she will 
thenceforward be entitled to draw an 
annuity, which will be paid in quarter- 
ly instalments. She will continue to 
derive this income even if she finds a 
husband after passing her 37th birth- 
day. 

If the insured weds before reaching 
37 she cannot claim an annuity, but 
May recover, with interest, the total 
amount of premiums paid on her be- 
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CO-OPERATION 


placings 


last year 


LIFE ANNUITIES 


Revised Annuity 
rates and co-opera- 
tion with our repre- 
sentatives in the 


contracts led to an 
increase of 500% in 


Annuity premiums 


volume for 1916. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


Insurance 


half. If the insured dies before becom- 
ing 37 the accumulated “cash value” of 
her policy will go to her legal heirs. 
Dr. Luttenberger points out that his 
pian not only guarantees. spinsters 
against economic distress, but also in- 
creases their matrimonial prospects, It 
will also prevent girls, he thinks, from 
marrying in haste, because their future 
is assured whether they take husbands 
or not. 


VIRGINIA LAW PASSED 


Compensation Law Will Cover All Em- 
ployers of Ten or More 
Persons 


March 10 the Virginia legislature ad- 
zourned after passing the compensation 
bill in its original form, as introduced 
in the House, but with the exception 
that the law will apply only to em- 
ployers having ten or more employes 
instead of to chree or more. ‘There 
are many smali employers in that State, 
such as traveling sawmill owners. This 
will result in the bill being rather loose 
in its applicatiun. The measure is pat- 
terned after the law of Indiana, with 
features of the Kentucky and Louisiana 
iaws injected. 


PRUDENTIAL GROUPS 


Group policies in the Prudential have 
been taken out by the La Crosse Plow 
Company, La ‘Crosse, Wis.; First & Old 
Detroit National Bank, Detroit, Mich.; 
Herman (Behr & Co., Inc., New York, 
sand paper manufacturers; West Wood- 
working Co., Chicago, Ill. 


TRIBUTE TO HUBERT CILLIS 

As a tribute to President Hubert 
Cillis, of the Guardian Life, the field 
force sent in 204 applications for '$600,- 
500 on his seventieth birthday anniver- 
sary. 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


NUNIT 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Coinpany in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 


Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 
ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 


the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any AJIOCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED $15,000 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabil; ty Endorsement FURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity -w;ll be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the. period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 


accident, 


‘Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgja, Delaware, Maryl and, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Topics in a Nutshell for Speakers 
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How to Plan A Thrift Talk 
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4. How Large Should Your Thrift Coin 
Be? 

For one week make a list of your 
every single expenditure. Be honest 
with yourself, put the little ones down 
as well as the big; the foolish as well 
as the wise. Then be'your own judge and 
jury. Submit that expense account to 
the audit of your own conscience. Check 
every item against these two questions: 
“Could I have gone without?” “If I 
had, would it have impaired my health 
or efficiency?’ Put the acknowledged 
waste in one column and the necessary 
expenditures in another. The sum of 
the first column divided by seven will 
give you your daily thrift coin. Honor 
it, whether it be a dollar or a penny. 
And keep up that expense account. 


8. Thrift and the Appetites. 

Thirty men of moderate income re- 
cently tried this experiment. The 
week’s total of acknowledged waste av- 
eraged $1.31 per man. This is at the 
rate of over seven billion dollars a year 
for the nation. An analysis of articles 
listed as acknowledged waste showed 
that more than two-thirds of them were 
purchased for the gratification of the 
appetites! . 


6. Thrift and the Doctrine of Labor and 
Materials. 

All the dollars in the world could not 
buy victory. Because victory is not 
purechasable—it is won. Dollars can 
work for victory only in so far as they 
are converted into labor and materials. 
A dollar hoarded is a slacker; a dollar 
wasted is a traitor; a dollar saved is 
a patriot. For a hoarded dollar repre- 
sents idle power; a wasted dollar rep- 
resents wasted power; a dollar saved 
represents power saved, labor saved, 
materials saved—it represents power, 
labor and materials in action, on the 
firing line, over the top. And more— 
it Trepresents reserve power, energy 
stored, purchasing power conserved, for 
its owner. 


97. Thrift is Construction and Recon- 
struction. 

Wherever there is destruction of prop- 
erty, thrift must replace it. Waste is 
waste and can not be recovered. Insur- 
ance does not replace loss, it simply 
distributes it. The house burned down 
is gone. The owner may build another 
from the proceeds of his fire insurance 
policy, but the loss is there, just the 
same, borne by the many instead of one. 
War, like fire, destroys. Thrift alone 
can build up what war tears down 
Whatever of good can be gleaned from 
a disaster, it is the duty of everyone 
to glean. Thrift is this thing. 


8. Thrift and the Other Fellow. 

Some things are so big they are im- 
possible to comprehend. Who can pic- 
ture a hundred billion dollars? How 
trivial a penny, a nickel, a dollar, a 
thousand dollars’ even, when measured 
against a billion, five billion, a hundred 
billion. But remember that if you are 
a nickel short of a billion dollars noth- 
ing in the world but a nickel will fill 
up the hole. The success of the thrift 
campaign depends upon whether or not 
you have the same respect for your pen- 
nies that your Government has. If you 
despise your little, the burden of that 
little will have to be shouldered by those 
who know its value. Don’t shift the bur- 
den to the other fellow. 

9. Thrift and To-morrow. 


Some day peace will come. Thou- 
sands—millions of men—will suddenly 
be thrown back again into civil life. 
Consider the vastness of the readjust- 


ment that will be necessary. Look back . 


at the period of reconstruction after 
out own Civil War. Prepare for this 


new period of reconstruction. The day 
of reckoning is bound to come. Begin 
to save now. Thrift is the need of the 
present, the hope of the future. : 
10. Thrift is the Beginning of Profit. 

The practical question for the young 
men and women of today is: Does your 
labor, which is perhaps your only cap- 
ital, yield a profit? Are you the best 
clerk in the store? The best mechanic 
in the shop? The best hand on the 
farm? Capital and labor must both pro 
duce profit if they are wisely expended. 
Does that profit show in savings to your 
eredit? 


11. Thrifty Children Make Good Citizens. 

No parents are more solicitous, more 
indulgent, more anxious to do well by 
their children than American parents. 
“Our little ones shall have every oppor- 
tunity we can give them, if it takes all 
we have.” That is the American atti- 
tude. Well intentioned, splendidly hu- 
man, overgenerous American parent— 
how often does your attitude breed dis: 
aster? How often does it implant in 
the very fiber of your offspring that 
utter disregard of values for which your 
sacrifices were all made? If a child is 
not taught to know values how can he 
possibly appreciate the priceless treas- 
ure of your love and care? How can he 
properly use, if he does not appreciate, 
the opportunities you place before him? 
The first value a child should learn is 
the value of the proper use of money. 
Through this lesson he will learn other 
values—the value of self-reliance, self- 
control, self-respect. He will learn the 
value of education, citizenship, democ- 
racy, freedom. Greatness often has its 
roots in a penny bank. 


12. Thrift of Money Means Thrift of 
Lives. 

Imagine the inhabitants—men, wom- 
en, and children—of the largest city in 
your vicinity suddenly and completely 
wiped out. Suppose that city were Hali- 
fax, where between one and two thou- 
sand lives were recently lost. Then 
try to think of six thousand more cities 
of like size blotted out of existence, and 
you will have a vague picture of the 
cost of this war in men killed and per- 
manently disabled by wounds. In the 
beginning of the war the losses among 
the Allies were appalling. Why? Be- 
cause Germany had better means of pro- 
tecting her troops—better machine guns 
and more of them, better howitzers and 
more of them. It was like opposing 
with a dagger a man armed with a 
sword. He can reach you first, no mat- 
ter how brave you are. Let us give 
our men, not an even chance, but th 
best chance. Let us see to it that they 
have in abundance the best means of 
protection that American ingenuity can 
devise—the best equipment, better than 
the Germans’; the best machine guns, 
better than the Germans’, and more of 
them; the best artillery, better than the 
Germans’, and more of it. They will 
have it if, and only if, through thrift 
you place the means with which to pur- 
chase it at the disposal of your Govern- 
ment. 


13. A Thrift Plan for Your Children. 
Were you ever in possession at the 
age of six of a penny that you earned? 
Do you recall what a sacred coin it was? 
How much more valuable than the pen 
ny that was given you? Pass the lesson 
along. While your children learn thrift, 
let them earn it. Make it a game. Of- 
fer a bonus to the biggest saver every 
month. Offer to double savings that 
reach a given amount in a given time. 
Print the rules on a sheet of paper and 
post it by the banks. Suggest ways of 
earning pennies. If your children have 
allowances, offer to add a _ specific 
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amount to the sum saved each week— 
5 cents for the 10 cents saved, 10 cents 
for 20 cents saved, 15 cents for 30 cents 
saved, and so on. Keep it up. 


14. Thrift Teaches the Value of Money. 

A dime to many an American child 
does not mean two nickels, or ten pen- 
nies—but two sodas. Money to Young 
America has value only as it buys some- 
thing—right away. To earn simply to 
spend is not so wholesome by far ag 
to earn to have. Earn a living and learn 
to live. 


15. Thrift as an Automatic Self-Pension. 
Most of us Americans are change scat- 
terers—we are dollar wise and penny 
foolish. The change we scatter is our 
pension dissipated. Save a quarter a 
day and it amounts to nearly $100 a 
year. Put by as little as $50 a year 
(that means less than 14 cents a day) 
and, at the end of 20 years, it will 
amount to: 
$1,383.38 at 3 per cent. 
1,463.42 at 3% per cent. 
1,548.46 at 4 per cent. 


Remember that money earns money, 
but that the only way to reap the result 
of money’s labor is to save, and save 
systematically. A fourth of your in: 
come saved at 4 per cent. will enable 
you to retire on full pay at the end of 
41 years; a fifth of your income, 46 
years; a tenth of your income, 60 years. 
You can retire on half income in 24 
years by saving a third of your income 
each month; in 28 years by saving a 
fourth; in 32 years by saving a fifth; 
in 45 years by saving a tenth. As Ben- 
jamin Franklin put it: “Money can be- 
get money, and its offspring can beget 
more.” 

16. Thrift 
Times. 

There ure two ways to meet the 
money costs of the war. You can pay 
for war through an inflation of credit, 
or you can pay for it out of the savings 
ot the present. By the former method 


as Insurance Against Hard 


(Continued on page 11) 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 


fast friends 


of policyholders 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 

D. W. CARTER, Secretary 

STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active, Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


PURELY MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued. 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The census of 1910 

Life Income shows that there are in 
Selling the United States 3,- 
Points 176,228 widows and only 


1.471,390 widowers. Thus 
the chances are nearly 2 to 1 that you 
will die before your (wife does. If you 
Go a life income policy will provide 
for her sure suvoport—and if you out- 
live her it will prove a valuable asset 
in your own declining years. 

if a large proportion of experienced 
business men lose their savings, can 
widows and orphans be expected to do 
ketter? 

You say you have all the insurance 
you can conveniently pay for, But 
will your famiiy have enought to live 
on conveniently, or even enough to 
keep the wolf from the door? 

Your wife may not know how much 
insurance you carry, but your widow 
will. 

Ask your husband whether the has 
arranged with the Equitable to pay 
your monthly allowance when he is no 
longer here to provide it. 

How large an income would your 
present capital earn for the support of 
your wife ana children if you should 
be taken away? 

You believe in giving your family all 
the comforts you can buy them. But 
you sometimes lie awake at night be- 
cause you are not saving money to pro- 
tect their future. Make the premium 
on an Hquitable Life income policy a 
part of your fixed charges, and you 
may spend your surplus income free 
from anxiety. 

If your \wite and children were with- 
out food today, what would you not do 
to supply their needs? 

If your landlord were threatening to- 
day to evict your family, how Sstrenu- 
ous would be your efforts to prevent it? 

Have you seen to it that such dis- 
asters will not overtake them in the 
future when you are no longer here 
to protect them? 

When you buv a life income you are 
simply making a wise investment for 
your wife—perhaps the best investment 
you will ever make for her because 
she will reap ‘its benefits when you 
can no longer aid her in person. 

Lump sum insurance frequently 
means, abundance for a season and 
then want. life income insurance pro- 
vides a monthly income as long as 
life lasts—“Equitable Agency Items.” 

* * * 

Although John H. Byrne, 
of the Penn Mutual Life 

Years Have in ‘Cleveland, has been 
Taught Byrne in life insurance only 

two years, he has made 
a success. He recently analyzed his 
work before the Ohio State Penn Mu- 
tual Agents at Cleveland, and it may 
be that his experience will be of as- 
sistance to others. Mr. Byrne Said: 

“My first mistake was to aim too 
much for large policies. I had been a 
success in the line of selling that I left. 
The development of the smaller busi- 
ness could not arouse my energy. Aim- 
ing for big game would not have been 
sc disastrous if enough calls had been 
made to create an average. 

“Then I reversed my tactics. I went 
to another extreme. I made too many 
cails and did not carefully analyze 
them. One of the most- discouraging 
features of the business for a long time 
was the necessity of a large number 
of calls on new people. I did not de- 
sire to shirk the work. But it was a 
terrible drudgery to call continuously 
without apparent progress. The con- 
stant calling blunted my initiative and 
sapped aggressiveness. All of my ideas 
were knocked into a cocked hat. 

“Let me tell you of a few more mis- 
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takes. For several ‘years I traveled 
almost continuously. While Cleveland 
was my home, I did not have an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
many people until I went into this busi- 
ness. The opportunity of developing 


.an active interest in the civic life of 


the community was too tempting. I 
found that I was giving too much time 
to various civic organizations. What 
benefits a man will receive from points 
of contact in the early years of his 
business are small, unless he wants to 
jeopardize his future standing in the 
eommunity by trying to cash in too 
early on what I call the by-products of 
his time. Armour & Co. and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company were strong institu- 
tions and were making money on their 
ptrimary products before they branched 
cut in their by-products, which to-day 
overwhelm their original business. I 
did not try to merchandise my Dy. 
products but I did neglect to put con- 
centrated energy on the primary prod- 
ucts of my business, which are inter- 
views with men of brains and capital, 
wherever you can find them and 
whether ‘you know them or not on your 
first call. I have read of life insurance 
salesmen who claim that they never 
eall on a man unless they have met 
him or have a means of introduction 
to him. I never want the time to come 
when I shall not call upon men that I 
Go not know. Interviews with strangers 
rot only develop but maintain an alert- 
ness of mind. 

“Then I discovered that several good 
cases were lost or stunted in their 
development by too much activity on 
my part. Why did I make that mis- 
take? Not having enough cases to 
round an average, the concentration on 
a few cases was too intense. If I had 
miore prospects, I would not have 
rushed what I did.” 

* ok & 
Wallen, 


‘Henry Crozen of 


Sold the Penn Mutual Life, tells 
Himself the Penn Mutual’s “News 
First Letter’ of the methods of a 


man 26 years old, who is 

making $10,000 a year selling life in- 
surance, 

“T asked him if he wrote fire insur- 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


policies® 2m. a6, ened 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
alae Bia leehalt Aan isis cee $791,060,002 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
oad Se <6 ee $453,749,902 

It stood first in the world in gain in 


income in’ 1917... seem $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


ance and accident insurance as well,” 
relates Mr. Wallen. 


“He laughed, ‘Not much,’ said he, 
Jet others do that; a man may have 
a fire, he may meet with an accident; 
he must die. I am “crazy” over life 
insurance (intelligently crazy I call it). 
I have succeeded in doing what many 
have failed to do; I have sold myself. 


“*Consider this: Some life insurance 
agents do not carry insurance them- 


selves; others who can well afford the 


money Own just enough to scrape by 
on. What a joke! Good for others, 
but not good enough for the agent who 
sells it. 


“‘T carry all I can lug. I pity the 
man who can’t afford it, but I deplore 
his small vision and am genuinely 
sorry for his family. 


“As for myself, I sleep, eat and 
dream life insurance. The money 1 
make in commissions is useful, but it’s 
actually a by-product of ceaseless, ac- 
tive, planning, Fanaticism. -When I 
fail to interest a man in my policy, I 
am never sorry for myself; I am sorry 
for him.’” . 


Seventy-five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy. ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SOLICITS PHYSICIANS 


A. E. Marr, Mutual Benefit, Finds Many 
Reasons Why They Are Very 
Good Prospects 


A. H. Marr, of the Newark agency, 
Mutual Benefit, has been quite success- 
ful recently in soliciting physicians. 
The fact that many doctors have en- 
tered military service means that those 
who stay at home will be busier than 
ever, and in consequence will earn 
more money. If the doctor suggests 
that he cannot afford to increase his 
life insurance, Mr. Marr asks him 
whether he would suffer financially if 
he made one less call a day or if one 
less patient visited his office each day. 
jhe answer being “no,” Mr. Marr pre- 
sents his proposition on the basis of 
returning to the doctor in his old age 
the price of two calls for the invest- 
ment by the doctor now in life insur- 
ance of the price of one call, having 
in mind the guaranteed returns under 
Special Privilege No. 3 (twenty annual 
instalments) and assuming an ordinary 
life premium at age 40, accelerative 
endowment plan. 


NEW DIVIDEND RULING 


Sending of Check to Be Delayed Thirty 
Days After Date of Ex- 
piration 


Instead of sending out its check for 
the final dividend on or before the date 
cf expiration of the term policy as its 
practice has been heretofore, the Penn 
Mutual Life will, in the future, delay 
sending the check until about thirty 
days after the date of the expiration. 

The new ruling, it is believed, will 
Save considerable confusion in cases 
where the agent has effected a conver- 
sion on or just before the expiration 
date; it will enable the Company to 
credit the final surplus on the first re- 
ceipt of the new policy in accordance 
with its general practice. 

This change, says the Company “should 
not be construed as modifying in any 
way the Company’s order as to eVi 


_ dences of health which apply to conver- 


siens of term policies not actually con- 
summated before the term period has 
expired.” 


' tlon is therefore progressive. 
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Talks on Thrift 


(Continued from page 9) 


you have what would amount to a na- 
tion-wide tax on expenditure through 
enormously inflated prices—and after- 
wards hard times. By the latter meth- 
od you maintain prices at comparatively 
a reasonable level, and you insure your- 
self and your country against the days 
of reconstruction, which are sure to 
come. This is the Government’s plan— 
the thrift plan. It is practical only if 
the people are thrifty. It is a matter 
of voluntary saving versus exaction. 


17. All in the Same Thrift Boat. 


The success of the thrift plan depends 
upon whether everybody comes aboard 
or not. If the boat is wrecked it will 
not be by a German submarine. No; it 
will be by those who refuse to make the 
yoyage. When thousands upon thou- 
sands of men are making the real voy- 
age out across the Atlantic on to the 
battlefields of France, how much cour- 
age does it require to make one whose 
only discomfort is saving—at 4 per cent. 
interest, compounded quarterly? 


18. Thrift and America’s Contribution. 


The money cost of our Civil War was 
about $8,000,000,000. The Great War 
has already cost over a hundred billion. 
Those of us in America who imagine 
we have felt the pinch of war should re- 
member that for every dollar we have 
epent for war purposes (including loans 
to cur Allies), Great Britain has spent 
seven, France five, and Germany six. 
Nor should it be forgotten that both 
our population. and national wealth 
greatly exceed those of any of the three. 


19. Thrift in Relation to Income. 


If all the incomes throughout the 
country were precisely the same size, 
if everybody’s earning capacity were 
identical, the amount each of us should 
Saye would practically be the same. But 
there are inequalities of income, of earn- 
ing capacity, of obligation and respons- 
ibility. A good third of the incomes of 
America are roughly $1,000 a year or 
less; another third between $1,000 and 
$2,000; the final third are $2,000 and 
upward. Obviously those whose earn: 
ings fall in the first group can not af- 
ford to contribute as much, or even pro- 
portionately as much, as those in the 
second and third. groups. The obliga- 
The larg- 
er your income, the greater the propor- 
- you are under obligation to contrib- 
ute. 


20. Thrift and Your Private Obligations. 


Those whose incomes are small but 
who have less than the usual private 
obligations—single men and women, 
childless couples, families whose every 
member is a breadwinner—have a larger 
contributing power than those of iden- 
tical income with heavier private obli- 
gations. Remember in determining the 
amount you personally will contribute, 
that your contribution to be most effect- 
ive must represent money saved out of 
your current income. Remember, too, 
that a special obligation rests with those 
Whose income has increased con account 
of the war, or even coincident with it. 
And finally, remember that there will 
be slackers, that every patriot must as- 
Sume a share of the burden thrust aside 
by the slacker. 


21. Thrift and a Double Victory. 


Every time you forego something you 
do not need, you release labor and mate- 
rials the nation does need. And more— 
you save the money the unnecessary 
article would have cost. Still more— 
you weave a thread of strength into the 
most profitable habit you can possibly 
acquire, the habit of thrift. Thus you 
contribute toward a double victory—one 
for yourself and one for the nation. 


22. Set the Thrift Pace Yourself. 
Emulation—the desire to keep up or 

to excel the standard of living of an- 

other—is one of the great inducements 


to needless spending. You want this 
because he has it. You can’t do without 
that because she won’t. Now is the 
time to lead. Let it be said of you, “He 
has done without, so can I.” The force 
of example, which has done so much 
to make us thriftless, is the same force 
now that will make us thrifty. Be the 
example, 


The president of one of the world’s 
largest shoe manufacturing firms ap- 
peared the other day with patches on 
his old shoes. He pointed out that by 
not wearing a pair of new shoes he made 
it possible for the factory to deliver one 
more pair to the Government, which 
urgently needs shoes for the armies in 
France. 


23. The Nature of Thrift. 


Thrift is twofold—it is wise spending 
and intelligent saving. The man who 
starves that he may save is not thrifty; 
he is foolhardy, for he destroys his ca- 
pacity to earn and hence to save.. The 
thrifty man spends wisely and thereby 
increases his capacity to earn—and save. 


24. A Thrifty Loan is Not a Gift. 


When you buy a War Savings Stamp 
what you do is to forego for the present 
the use of the money it costs. That 
money comes back to you in five years 
with interest at 4 per cent., compounded 
quarterly. You do not give your money 
away; you simply place it at the dis- 
posal of your Government in an hour 
of need. And remember, these stamps 
when attached to a War Savings Cer- 
tificate are precisely like the bonds of 
biggest denomination—they are secured 
by the whole resources of the United 


States. There is no safer security in 

the world. 

25- Thrift Dollars will Take Care of 
Themselves. 


It takes pennies to make dollars. If 
everyone in the country were to save 
a penny a day the total would exceed 
a million dollars. A million a day 
means 365 millions a year. Ten pennies 
a day means nearly four billions a year 
—almost the amount of the Second Lib- 
erty Loan. When next you are tempted 
to say to yourself, “My mite is so small 
that it couldn’t count,’”’ remember these 
figures. Remember that the might of 
the nation depends upon your mite, and 
that every needless expenditure you re- 
sist makes it so much easier for you— 
and someone else—to resist the next 
time. 


26. Thrift and Your Capacity to Earn. 


Thriftlessness and poverty go hand 
in hand. Thrift creates in the person 
who practices it the qualities of char- 
acter that make for earning. It is a 
subtle thing, but certain. Think of the 
most thriftless person you know. Has 
he self-confidence? Would you trust him 
with your money? Is he reliable? 
Does he hold his job? Would you hire 
him? Is his counsel sought by his asso- 
ciates? Does he inspire others? The 
man who earns is self-confident, reliable, 
steady, wise, inspiring. Thrift develops 
the qualities that win. 


27. A Good Thrift Resolution. 

“Daddy,” said a little girl of ten, 
“Tm sorry, but I didn’t get my Thrift 
Stamp today. And it’s the first day 
i’ve missed.” 

‘What did you get instead?” said the 
father. 

“A chocolate sundae and a new hair 
ribbon.” 

“I’m afraid we’re both in the same 
boat, daughter. I missed out today, 
too. It’s the second time for me. And 
mother and I went to the theater last 
night, besides.” 

“What shall we do about it, daddy?” 

‘T11 tell you what we'll do, both of 
us. Every time we go on a bust and 
get hair ribbons and theater tickets 
and things, let’s promise to pay up. 
We'll save and save and put the same 
amount into stamps that we spent for 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1871 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


Capital’ and "Sunplitgteececccsccscccict asiesenie 
Insurance! inl orceeecetscgsccceiveccscocccecs 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly.......... 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Reta meter ease eee e reese ee sere ess eesessens 


$ 16,560,439.04 
14,343,626.28 
2,216,812.76 
131,790,562.00 
19,612,616.08 


Aenea CEce viciswis woe vidalne 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
_ W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


the things we could have gone with- 
Outs 
“T guess 
daddy.” 
“All right, let’s shake.” 


28. Thrift and Saying “No”! 


The man who can not say “No” to 
himself can seldom say “No” to any- 


it’s the only fair way, 


one else. It’s a very good thing to be 
able to say “No.” The ability to do so 
reveals self-control, discrimination, 


firmness and the courage of one’s own 
convictions. Try saying ‘‘No” to your- 
self when next you are tempted to 
spend needlessly. Try it when you 
want badly, something you are well 
aware you can do without. One good 
“No” earns another. 


29. Thrift and the United States, 


The number of Government security 
holders in the United \States before the 
first Liberty Loan was about one in 
three hundred. It is now about thirty 
in three hundred. If the War ‘Savings 
plan is to succeed, and succeed it must, 
the number must be increased to 
ninety in three hundred. That means 
tbat almost one American out of every 
three will hold some form of security 
backed by the entire resources of his 
country, These States will then be 
United in a new sense. They will be 
united in the conviction that thrift 
pays in war and in peace. 


30. Thrift and Consistency. 


With the firmest intentions in the 
werld you promise yourself to save. 
You start gallantly; ‘you purchase a 
War Savings Stamp at one fell swoop 
—and four Thrift Stamps for good 
measure. Next week you buy two more 
Thrift Stamps. The third week you 
hail the postman and buy another. 
The fourth week you remember, but 


put it off. The fifth week you forget. 
The sixth week you have forgotten. 
That kind of saving won’t win the 
war. Start right! Devise a plan; 
make every day, or one special day 
euch week, your Thrift Day; set aside 
a given sum; live up to your schedule; 
don’t miss a single appointment with 
yourself. And remember, when the - 
task seems hard, thousands of others 
also are struggling, even harder than 
you perhaps, to be faithful to them- 
selves and to their country. 


“This above all: to thine own self be 


true, 

“And it must follow, as the night the 
day, 

“Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 


INCOME TAX '!RULING 


Corporations Can’t Deduct Dividends 
From Total Income on Which State 
Tax Is Payable 


Hartford, (March 11.—Dividends may 
not be deducted from the total income 
of corporations on which the State 
corporation tax is payable, although 
the amount of excess profits tax, if 
any, is properly deductible, according to 
an opinion of Attorney General George 
i. Hinman, as contained in a letter to 
Tax Commissioner William H. Corbin. 

This decision was in answer to. ques- 
tions of the tax commissioner as to 
whether these items, which are de- 
ductible from the total net income 
tax in computing the normal tax under 
the United States corporation. income 
tax should likewise he deducted, from 
total] net income in assessing the Con- 
necticut corporation income tax, 4 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 


Secretary. The address of the officers 1s 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
24907 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. . 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


HYSTERIA 


The “Insurance Field” isn’t scaring 
the agents of the country to death by 
iis articles about the Gans Government 
fire insurance inspection Dill, which 
hasn’t been introduced in Congress ‘yet, 
which never may be introduced and, 
even if introduced, might never get 
beyond a committee, but it is frighten- 
ing them a whole lot, judging from the 
letters reaching this office. Tell an 
agent that he is in danger of losing 
his livelihood and, naturally, he will 
show evidences of distress. It’s lots 
of fun for the editor, but it’s hard on 
the victims. A lot of commissioners 
have been put on record, too, telling 
what they think of a bill still in the 
Gesk of its author. Somebody has 
opened the hysteria faucet wide. 


STAMP RATH ON CERTIFICATE! 

Eyer since the war started there 
have been rumors of great fortunes 
being made by transactions in provi- 
sional marine insurance covers. Pos- 
sessed of inside information about 
shippers or sailings or both, the con- 
ditions and traditions of the marine 
insurance market are such that specu- 
lators, sometimes insurance brokers 
but not necessarily such, can easily 
bind large lines on cargoes, so that 
late comers will be crowded out. As a 
result the market is so tight the rate 
goes up; and the demand for the cov- 
erage is so pressing that the exporter 
will pay very high prices indeed for 
protection. The market has even been 
cornered on a sailing vessel. 

The abuses of the system have be- 
come so flagrant that finally a com- 
plaint was made to the Insurance De- 
partment in a case where the rate was 


‘actually boosted from 1% to 5 per cent., 


not by insurance companies, but by 
passing through successive hands each 


‘broker or other trader making a profit, 


ene of them of $1,000, and all of this, 
of course, at the expense of the ship- 
per, which means the public. 

” When the facts in the case were 
presented to Mr. Phillips by W. H. 


‘Hetehkiss and others it took him only 


@ few minutes to gee that here was a 


| ueectiog that should be given publicity, 
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even if not against the law—by no 
means a certainty, though statute says 
there must be an insurable interest. 
Anyway, a lot of subpoenas were is- 
sued and the different knots in the 
skein unraveled and a mighty interest- 
ing yarn it makes. There is no telling 
where the inquiry will stop. Undoubt- 
edly the Federal Government officials 
have already read of the hearing and 
made a note that there are leaks in 
the steamship offices, which if they 
go to brokers can also reach alien 
enemies. 

The marine insurance men have 
talked a lot about the honor and high 
ethics of their business, and have even 
been a little Pecksniffian about under- 
writers in other divisions of insurance, 
but undoubtedly there is need of a 
closer curb on insurance practices. It 
is positively amazing how loose and 
unbusiness-like some of these practices 
are. 

If speculating in binders is not il- 
legal there is at least one way in 
which the insured can get a Yun for 
lis money and that is by stamping the 
rate in the provisional cover. Let him 
see what it is at least. Give him a 
sporting chance! 


WESTERN FIELD MEN HERE 


Special Agents of New York Under- 
writers’ Agency Hold Annual Con- 
ference at Home Office 


The annual conference of the West- 
ern field men of the New York Under- 
writers’ Agency was held at the home 
office of the Company on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week. 
Twenty-two of the Company’s specials 
came east for the meeting. They were 
C,. BE. Monroe, Western Ohio; Walter 
R. Fogg, Central Ohio; R. U. Mom- 
Lerger, Eastern Ohio; E. J. Hicks, Mich- 
igan; ‘HH. C. McMaryin, Michigan; Rob- 
ert MacHatton, Indiana; Richard 
Creifields, Jr., Indiana; |S. P. Coffman, 
Central Tllinois; Milton H. Grannatt, 
Northern Tllinois; Gerard H. De Vries, 
Southern Illinois; R. L. Tanner, special 
risk department in Chicago; John P. 
Yeung, Kentucky; Roy W. Smith, Hast- 
ein Missouri; B. F. Westfall, Western 
Missouri; W. M. Palmer, Iowa; Fred- 
erick N. Elder, Wisconsin; B. C. Car- 
penter, Wisconsin; Geo. 'C. Mott, Min- 
resota; Arthur A. Knopp, N. Dakota; 
J. D. Dux, S. Dakota; E. (D. Marr, Kan- 
sas; R. F. Howe, Nebraska, and John 
©. Jamieson, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. 


NEW AUTOMOBILE RATES 


New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 
Schedule Is Still Under 
Bureau 


(New rates have been issued for Man- 
hattan, Kings, Queens and Bronx by 
the New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 
for automobile liability, which are ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. below the new 
rates announced by the bureau. The 
New Jersey’s rate for a 22 h. p. car is 
$63 against the bureau’s rate of $80. 
The property damage rate is the same 
as that of the bureau, $20 a thousand. 

In suburban territory the company’s 
present rates are the old bureau rates. 

'The Company quotes collision rates 
using the ‘$100 deductible and the full 
cover forms which are the same as 
those of the bureau. 


UNIFORM RULES 
The new uniform rules and clauses 
are being generally adopted throughout 
the east. ‘There are two large cities, 
however, where the rules and clauses 
have not yet heen adopted. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


WILLIAM G. McADOO 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo and Frank A. Vanderlip, president of — 
the National \City Bank, are the heads of the War Savings Stamp movement, 
which has the undivided support of the life insurance companies, as was 


demonstrated in last week’s 


scribed 


in detail the co-operation of ihe life companies. 


issue of The Eastern Underwriter which de 


Mr. Vanderlip is 


on the Pacific Coast for a rest from his arduous duties at Washington. 


William M. Tomlins, Jr., who is to 
supervise the new burglary department 
of the American Surety ‘Company, and 
who is now New York Metropolitan 
manager for that Company, is a man 
of many and diversified interests. He 
las been in the insurance business 
for twenty-two years, first with the 
Brooklyn agency of the Lawyers Sure- 
ly, which was re-insured by the Na- 
tional Surety. From there he went to 
the old Empire State Surety, in 1901, 
as assistant secretary. He (was made 
vice-president and secretary and in 
1906 became president, which position 
he held for six years. In 1912 he en- 
gaged with the American |Surety and 
kas been manager of the Metropolitan 
department since May, 1913. Mr. Tom- 
lins is president of the Casualty & 
‘Surety Club of New York, the Surety 
Underwriters’ Association of (New York 
and vice-president of the Insurance 
‘Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Association. He 
is a member of the Bankers’ Club, the 
Brooklyn League of Elks, Adytum 
Lodge, 640, F. & A. [M., Auro Grata 
‘Consistory, Thirty-second Degree Ma- 
sons, board of governors St. Albans 
Golf & Country Club, vice-president 
Prospect Home Building & Loan As- 
sociation and the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, He is also on the “Big 
Four’ Committee of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. This committee was ap- 
pointed to deal with agency matters. 
Samuel B. Brewster will act in an ex- 
ecutive capacity in connection with the 
new burglary department. He is at 
present secretary of the Burglary In- 
surance Underwriters’ Association 
which position he has filled with much 
suceess for a number of years. He 
leaves that connection April 1 to go 
to the American Surety. > 


Charles A. Hewitt, who still flings as 
graceful a pen as can be found in any 
editorial office in America, again has the 
full swing which permits him to write 
anything that strikes his fancy and 
stirs his fertile imagination. He is 
editor of the “American Exchange and 
Review,” of Philadelphia, and once a 
month there comes from him those 
characteristic prose and poetry effu- 
sions which show his familiarity with 
the classics and that literature which 
should be classic and which made him 
a striking figure in Western insurance 
journalism. It #s quite remarkable the 
way in which he can illuminate such 
a prosy through important paragraph, 
as the story of the increasing fire 
waste. For instance: ' 


When the late Ben King stood on 
Longfellow’s bridge at midnight, 
The moon rose o’er the city, 

Behind the dark church spire; 
The moon rose o’er the city 
And kept on rising higher. 
“Rising higher’ is a confirmed 
habit of rising moons—and a con 
firmed habit of property fire losses 
in the United ‘States. 

It is when he is writing about in 
dividuals, however, that Mr. Hewitt is 
at his best. To him a fire insurance 
career is romantic, and any man who 
can find romance in fire insurance or 
its personalities has never stopped dip- 
ping in the fountain of youth. 

* * * 


J. E. Moyler, who was Petersburg 
manager of the Provident Life & Trust, 
and recently was transferred to the 
Richmond offices of the Company, is 


now with the Bureau of War Risk In 
surance in Washington, 


} 
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British Insurance 
Association Formed 


INTERESTS REPRESENTED 


ALL 


E. Roger Owen, Commercial Union, 
Chairman—Merges all Factions 
to Guard Against Attack 


London, February 16.—At a meeting 
ef officials of insurance companies in 
London this week, an association, to 
be known as the British Insurance As- 
sociation, was formed. This body—the 


gradual evolution of which has been 
traced in the “Times” since its creation 
was mooted more than a year ago— 
has a membership of 123 companies, 
and will be representative of: offices 
esiablished in the United Kingdom and 
the British Empire. 

Protection of Insurance Business 

The chief objects are the “protection, 
promotion and advancement of all 
classes of insurance business,” includ- 
ing the “taking of such concerted 
measures aS may be deemed expedient 
whenever the business transacted by 
members of the association may be af- 
fected by the action or proposed action 
of any government or other authority 
at home or abroad.” The powers of 


the association are subject to the re-. 


striction that it shall not speak for or 
take action binding any particular 
section of insurance business until the 
right to speak has been confirmed or 
the proposed action has been authorized 
by the committee or association repre- 
senting such section. Such bodies will 
be known in the constitution of the 
British Insurance Association as Sec- 
tional Committees, and the following 
old-established associations are already 
recognized as Sectional Committees: 
The Fire Officers’ Committee, the Life 
Officers’ Association, and the Associa- 
ted Scottish Life Offices now federated 
therewith, the Association of Industrial 
Insurance Companies and Collecting 
Friendly Societies, the Accident Offices’ 
Association, the Institute of London 
Underwriters, and the Liverpool Un- 
derwriters’ Association. 


The chairman of the new association 
is Mr. E. Roger Owen, general manager 
of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, and the deputy-chairman is 
Mr. A. C. Thompson, general manager 
of the Prudential Assurance Company. 
The following, all of whom are general 
Managers, actuaries, or marine under- 
writers of leading companies, form the 
General Purposes Committee: 


Messrs. O. Morgan Owen (Alliance), 
George ‘Chappell (Royal), and G. E. 
Mead (Sun), Sir E. M. Mountain (Eagle, 
Siar and British Dominions), Messrs. 
W. P. Phelps (Equity and Law Life), 
L. F. Hoyil (National Provident), Leon- 
ard W. Dickson (Standard Life), Horace 
-Duffell (Royal London Mutual), E. F. 
Nicholls (London Assurance), H. T. 
Hines (Royal Exchange), T. H. Harper 
(Thames and Mersey Marine), W. E. 
Gray (Employers’ Liability), Arthur 
Worley (Railway Passengers’), and BE. 
G. Hiller (National Boiler and General). 


DUTTON IN GEORGIA 


_Percy B. Dutton, manager of the 
New York State Department of the 
Ceorgia Home, has been spending sev- 
eral days with President Browne at 
the home office of the Company in Co- 
lambus, Ga. Mr. Dutton has already 
established the Company at many de- 
Sirable agency points and expects to 
serelog its business considerably this 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


PLANS FOR WOMEN’S CLASSES 


Insurance Society of New York List of 
Speakers and Topics—Begin 
on April 1 


The Insurance Society of New York 
has completed its plans for the second 
series of lectures for women to be held 
under itS auspices. There will be two 
courses to be held each Monday and 
Thursday evening starting with April 
1 and 4 respectively. The speakers and 
topics for the Monday classes are as 
iollows: April 1, W. IN. Bament, gen- 
eral adjuster of the Home Insurance Co., 
on “Fire Insurance”; April 8, C. R. Per- 
kins, general agent of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, on “The Agent’; 
April 15, Julian Lucas, Jr., of Davis, 
Dorland & Co., on “The Broker”; April 
22, HE. R. Hardy, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, on “Rating”; April 
29, F. W. Day, assistant manager of 
the Royal, on ‘‘Correspondence”’; May 
¢, J. W. Gaukroger, chief accountant of 
the Commercial Union, on “Accountan- 
cy,” and May 13, W. O. Robb, manager 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, on “iCo-Insurance.” 

The program for the Thursday eve- 
ning classes includes on April 4, R. P. 
Barbour, general agent of the North 
British & Mercantile, on “Fire Insur- 


-ance’; April 10, C. R. Pitcher, branch 


secretary of the Royal Insurance Co., 
cn “The New Standard Policy’; April 
17, H. S. Pool, agency supervisor of the 
Home Insurance Co., on “(General Office 
Work”; April 24, W. R. ‘Crane, secretary 
cf the United States Fire, on ‘The 
Workings of a ‘Local Department’; 
‘May 7, E. W. Dart, of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, on “Surveys,” and May 8, R. P. 
Parbour, general agent of the North 
British & Mercantile, will answer ques- 
tions. 

No person will be permitted to at- 
tend both series. ‘Tickets for either 
series may be obtained at the library 
of the society. — 


RE-INSURANCE BUREAU 


F. A. Hubbard, Wilfred Kurth and A. 
H. Wray Elected to Board of 
Governors 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Re-Insurance Bureau, which now has 
2. membership of sixty-two companies, 
and which is most capably managed 
by Howard De Mott, three members of 
the Board of Governors were elected 
to serve in the stead of members re- 
tiring under the rule, the new governors 
heing F. A, Hubbard, vice-president of 
the Hanover; Wilfred Kurth, secretary 
of the Franklin, and A. H. Wray, man- 
ager of the Commercial Union. 


CHARLES H. BARRY DEAD 


President of Pennsylvania Fire Passes 
Away Suddenly in Phila- 
delphia 


‘(Charles H. Barry, president of the 
Pennsylvania Fire, died suddenly in 
Fhiladelphia, March 11. His former 
home was in Evanston, Ill. He had re- 
signed as of March 15 and had intended 
going back to his old home. 

John Marshall, Jr., president of the 
Western Union, has appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to prepare a memo- 
rial to Mr. Barry: OD. W. Redfield, 
for many years Mr. Barry’s assistant, 
Walter H. Sage, EH. G. Richards, A. F. 
Dean and P. D. McGregor. 


ROSS AGENCY TO MOVE 
The F. H. Ross Agency, 100 William 
Street, New York, will move April 15 
to 58 John Street, 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AATNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


TH 


: | 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE INS. CO., ORGANIZED 1825 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION ASSURANCE CO. OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ine, 187@ 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


Capital 
Surplus ......... 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


14 
Object to Middle 


Department Rules 


WEST VIRGINIA AGENTS MEET 


After Passing Resolutions They Give 
Full Information to the \Daily 
Newspapers 


At a meeting of the agents of Ful- 
ton and Franklin counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, Frederick, Washington and Car- 
roll counties, of Maryland, Berkeley, 
Jefferson and Morgan counties, West 
Virginia, held in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, the organization was effected by 
adopting the name “TriState Fire In- 
gurance Agents’ Association,” and elect- 
ed the following officers: President, 
Edward E. Cooke, Charles Town, W. 
Va.; secretary. Ernest Helferstein, of 
Frederick, and treasurer, N. Bruce Arm- 
strong, Hagerstown. An executive com- 
mittee was chosen composed of the 
following:. C. Harry Keller, Hagers- 
town; H. L. Alexander, Martinsburg; 
Charles E. Goodwin, Westminster; K. 
G. Porter, Waynesboro, and W. Harry 
Haller, Frederick, 

After a long and earnest discussion 
of the contemplated rates and regula- 
tions, ordered by the Middle Depart- 
rent to take effect on April 1 next, 
the following resolution was passed, 
not only passed, but the agents gave 
out the information in full to daily 
papers: 

Whereas, It is the desire of the fire 
insurance agents herein represented to 
cc-operate with the companies and with 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department in carrying out of 
all reasonable rates, rules and regula- 
tions which may be promulgated for 
the best interests of the business, and 

Whereas, The new rule book which 
has been published by the Middle De- 
partment to become effective April 1, 
1918, has at this meeting been taken 
up by us and its provisions gone over 
in detail, cand 

Whereas, It is the sense of the un- 
dersigned agents that a great many of 
the new rules proposed are most rad- 
ical in their changes from those in 
force at present, and that 

Whereas, It is impossible to cover 
in this resolution all the various objec- 
tions, and 

Whereas, We believe that the new 
rules in numerous instances are im- 
possible in their application as govern- 
ing our local corditions and that the 
enforcement of them will not only great- 
ly injure our business, but cause end- 
less litigation and losses and eventu- 
ally get the insurance business in bad 
repute and cause adverse legislation, 
and 

Whereas, The general upset condi- 
tion of the people throughout the coun- 
try, owing to the war, we believe it 
is an inexpedient time in which to 
make any radical changes, now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we do most earnest- 
ly and emphatically protest against all 
of the provisions of said rule book, and 
that we do request the Middle Depart- 
ment and the fire insurance companies 
represented throughout said associa- 
tion, that the said rule book be not 
adopted, and that we be allowed to con- 
tinue as at present, and it is further. 

Resolved, That, realizing, as we do, 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
-United States Branch 


January 1, 1918 
PURSEER cane decir ameam vite clue $2,192,173.14 
Surplus in United States..... 772,927.35 
Total .losses paid in United 
States ‘from 1874 to 1917, 
inelusine ojos -avsevewe pes oa 25,298,472.00 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
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Sprinkler Conference 
Committee Named 


BRINK HEADS RATE COMMITTEE 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. Y. 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Ccllins Chairman of “No Common In- 
terest” Committee—Members of 
Executive Committee 


Phone: John 2312 


A meeting of the Sprinkler Leakage 
Cenference was held on Wednesday at 
the Downtown Association, BW. 
Nourse, of the Northern of Wondon, 
who was elected chairman at the an- 
nual meeting on February 12, presided 
for the first time. Mr. Nourse alt- 
nounced the appointment by him of the 
following committees: 

Finance (Committee: Robe Bird, New 
York Underwriters’ Agency, chairman; 
F_ P. Walther, Continental; J. E. ‘Curtis, 
Phoenix, of London. 

Rate Committee: P. M. Brink, West- 
chester, chairman; A. Hepp, Home; 
Rebe Bird; F. C. Moore, Hartford; D. 
G. Stone, Aetna \Casualty & Surety; C. 
tUichters, Niagara; W. R. Crane, U. 8. 


London .° Lancashire 


Sire Insurance Co. Wh. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


| 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Fire. P January 1, 1917 
No Common Interest ‘Committee: J. lon] 
W. Colina v@ieen: Harem ae Cash Capital .....................-$1,250,000.00 
Home; George P. Davis, North British. Net Surplus Daman oo OGD OOD en Gasca. . $2,449,322.25 
Arbitration Committee: F. P. Wal- 
ther a otGartis! Chavis ae SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . .$3,699,322.25 
bridge, American Lloyds. 
Policy Forms Committee: ‘George P. 
perce Siete 5 DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
Davis, chairman; P. M. Brink, F. J- | youn KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 


McFadden. 
NEAL BA = 
J. EB. Curtis is the only new member SOR MA ss seh J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


of the executive committee. He was 
chairman for two years and declined 
re-nomination. Other members of the 
executive committee are (Messrs. Davis, 


Authorized Capital $500,000 
Richters, Moore, Brink, McFadden, 


Hird. The meeting on Wednesday was 4 re + “Cs 

an innovation in the plans of the con- Pp rot a ita 4 ire 
ference in that the executive committee 
decided to adopt tha Western plan 


(ies 

upholding monthly meetings of the con- Iusuran Pp 

ference in the form of luncheons. fi, 
<= 3 DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

the impossibility of our complying with ; 


dicspaonicione: of thisenea elae now) A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 


we do continue to operate under the lines of permanence 
same rules, rates and regulations as 


heretofore, ‘and be it further resolved : AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


hat we ask for relief. 


mane Associated Mutual 


Incorporated 185a 


nent an || ASency Incorporated 


pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
epement and the management of THE 


ces th Se ae B. J. ALLEY, Manager 
R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 


FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 68 William St., New York 


E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
H Bldg., 34 Pine St. : ade) - 
panne cy cynic Exceptional Facilities for Writing 


Howse & carn, General dente | Il Bay ciness Throughout the United States 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street — 
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Fire Results in Premiums Losses 
4 . “AMERICA FORE” Th : Received Incurred 
3 ; : MOU MITE! sos 5 odes sce 18,266 7,607 
Pennsylvania oroughly AMERICAN = ff wren. osussec.. ose fe 
t —<____ ASAIO OM se ccs «sedate 260,747 113,854 
Commerce nifins/6/6:0 <r oipvers] ale 29,068 18,228 
HARTFORD AND HOME LEADERS January 1, 1918 proce National ..acea wee 16,403 
. Rhode Island ............. 76,993 41,26 
Generally Speaking Losses Appear Fa- CASH CAPITAL, Sterling 36727 wed 
vorable as Compared with Other Hee 3,577 9,617 
ai diss ss. tee 61,190 24,650 
Ses ONE MILLION DOLLARS Western, Canada 5c. cemme 107,369 26-048 
$3,007,714.32 a He : sence aaa get 2,715 
: * : Cevveveee . ationa é BS are fe 1,782 
Fire companies operating in Penn- aot Netlerands ¥..& i. ae 28888 10/362 
sylvania have reported 1917 premiums ee 904,131.09 Hartford’: ...)... 0) eee 1,134,040 395,755 


end losses to the Department which 
have been compiled for The Hastern 
Underwriter as follows: 


Premiums Losses 

Received Incurred 

ees OC An seis oinecunas $24,471 $9,939 
Mechanics & Traders..... 31,648 13,915 
New York National....... 32,953 13,746 
SE SS eee 161,093 67,842 
Pew bt. & 'G., Eng... 594,953 411,971 
Northern, Russia ........ 133,561 52,188 
Union & Phenix, Spain.. 157,576 79,543 
National Union .......... 6,782 86,671 
Assur. Co. of Am....... am 27,825 16,078 
City of (New York...°.... 91,900 59,682 
Globe & Rutgers.......... 286,218 137,041 
Lond. & Lanc., L. & G... 10,004 19,055 
Michigan Commercial .... 61,443 
PELE CSM eit ialcicie vie/0 a\e.9)0 s:0\000 861 
PMPICITAVIA Asie veins sc. sas 17,359 
OU ca cc ciaticre sie sites ves v's 88,001 
BEMIS SMERG) Ccidvinidisicciies css ise 36,791 
Michigan Millers ........ 53,497 
PEDOIGE co ccc ccccccceee 120,020 
MIGTTAL picasso decesices 16,932 
aeetroit F. & iM........:.. 27,966 
First Re-insurance ....... 50,083 
Peet ETAIS |. cassie ooinec cy sie 86,211 
er ee 11,399 
PREUVESADE candisiriscic vices ves 29,883 
Norwich Union ........... 58,363 
National, Denmark ...... 1,559 
IEW CERO) sajececescesnsss Saiz, 
Michigan F. & M......... 34,004 
Worthwestern fh) & M..... 1,869  — — ...... 
BRM cisbsaiskinsicaice ss oe 33,847 
RRS AMES a lete Saicinie nies: s's'e.ee 0 45,746 
Independence ............. 8,974 
Ins. Co. State of Pa...... 79,001 
Pennsylvania ace 229,607 
GE SEALE eccawsiceses 5,033 
Maryland Motor Car 6,249 
Weerchanta National ...... * 666 = —§ seese 
Sue RS 2 Oe 7,901 
Fire Association .......... 286,897 
uwemen’s, N. J.5.......... 127,673 
Merchants, N. Y........... 34,769 
NS APAEA Zilchicleecedess cess. 108,590 
Reval Exchange «........ 75,411 
United Firemen’s ........ 53,132 
Commonwealth ............ 38,168 
RRGISRMEMIE” VeiSccisle conc tows ss 34,456 
PROTEIN UEL: visiaredieaiedeasse+ 89,618 
Peoples National ....... 44,269 
London Assur. ...........< 192,312 73,415 
North British & M........ 348,909 115,699 
DDI SUE Ee Sala wicicisrs Gaye's éja.0 0 163,714 72,339 
MCV CLAY. Sites ceiecsicnciss 53,145) 6,680 
Milwaukee Mech. ........ 176,882 84,835 
Ailiance, Penn. .......... 109,108 41,328 
Ins. Co., North America.. 941,190 351,213 
BRC ic'snoecatecces 260,936 104,306 
AEOTTODILE acces siceeeccs « 240,805 93,863 
Cleveland National ...... 39,899 28,477 
LOGS “Sql GRRE 301,386 183,198 
Entermational .....00f..0¢ SBA 232,779 
IGOOLRIAVELOMEC oo 5cccccecsce 11,664 1,191 
Merchants, Colo. ........ 13,541 4,078 
GEBHOES = casein scwas 33,726 24,976 
British America 61,646 25,330 
First Russian ae - 148,509 68,150 
Moscow Pima aleale<aibcsis: 0 SS 169,536 98,637 
Russian Re-Insuranc 144.634 92,841 
SL Se 22,207 10,459 
MPAA SIE s.6\uis/6iei's wie e's s dle-eice 172,626 64,200 
Swiss National .......... im 173,571 102,974 
National, Conn. .......... 578,248 213,933 
Marquette National ...... 63,925 22,146 
Liberty (National ......... 347,330 176,152 
(Gl Sol Ce 46,358 18,111 
Commercial Union, N. Y. 63,941 28,533 
Commercial Union, Eng.. 467,896 195,393 
alatme, Eng. ......c.s0- 141,934 64,350 
Te eee ee 126,584 63,032 
New Brunswick .......... 862 27,595 
Petersburg Savings, Va.. 13,933 12,869 
Waited States: ....6.68...0% 252,218 101,299 
MYestebester ......6.00 00% 412,882 172,738 
Fire JRe-insurance, France 190;288 82,790 
gssia ..... “oa eee 442,113 245,681 

Tn or 66,739 24,838 
Hanover ear epenss sing aahae bas 212,540 83,554 
MAUI eae cleset sce. saces 427,031 201,021 
State Assurance .......... 33,343 16,152 
Oo 2S eee 49,267 19,247 
DMV WARK 0.5... ccdends.. 184,146 111,158 
aw Union & Rock...... 84,161 39,342 

Caledonian American 1,611 1,225 
1 EEC a rr 229,130 86,469 
Mass. F. & M.....00.0..., 36,665 ~ 24,817 
Phoenix Assurance ....... 207,127 71,048 
TCWG TAM... eo. Sie ew sts 166,187 73,140 
memmtetin (Wit Vide cewsece. es 27,623 17,126 
BEPMIRE TILLY, Te. sis aisinie ee so 0 11,954 14,981 
BEA vows «os. se - 163,993 76,642 

mperial ..... : 47,446 15,937 

Capital, Cal - 40,637 18,622 
Hamilton ... - 15,996 9,636 
Granite State . .~ 57,642 24,493 
American, LS keene - 212,819 85,787 
German-American, Md. . 40,328 18_267 
Virginia F. & M......... 143,844 65,583 
Buffalo ... 15,292 
Dubuque F 76,617 
rbaine f 34,790 

General, Paris .....2.¢... a 43,463 
Gamedtnian icles. saiceoes 57,655 


105,873 


Policyholders’ Surplus .... 2,103,582.73 


ITS MANAGEMENT A WARRANTY OF SOUND 


RELATIONS WITH AGENT AND ASSURED 


THE 
AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Pacific Coast Dept., 
80 MAIDEN LANE INSURANCE EXCH. BLDG., 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 

Received Incurred Received Incurred 
Queen! VAs.aiieeetes as eee 266,173 102;575— Ponds & Lancieeseeenecnte 124,090 50,873 
Northwestern Natl. ..... 159,381 64,0187 Minn, Fo & Miele. 5,322 18,219 
New Hampshire .......... 236,252 S3:370L Royal .).cdcsececeeteeerneene 522,685 246,319 
Great American ........... 714,620 310/840 Skandia ©.) 4: cee ee 74,924 39,709 
American Alliance ...... 47,795 20,912 St. Paul F. & M. 210,141 98,192 
American-Eagle .......... 37,030 20,947 Standard, N. J... vaex 105,130 56,353 
Continental @ci.ii+/-eaeertac 584,280 235,301 Cologne Re-insurance ... 104,320 88,560 
Fidelity-Phenix ........... 408,491 184,345 Eagle & British Dom.... 71,114 18,261 
Western es Pass cceemenrtt 114,457 50,984 Richmond, N. Y.......... 44,937 30,342 
Prttsburely -cesmasecher a 85,895 42162), Scottish UW.) iz Necemeeneee 248,622 106,959 
Gountyauenee Se 75,855 36,069 Swiss’ Re-insurance ...... 92,526 54,519 
Northern, INGTON eee 96,978 56,446), Albany .<.caxnseeenemenenee 34,243 22,545 
American Central 114,927 49°749- Capital .N. ‘i, cousceeneee 40,379 22,759 
Germany (Pent) Jassie 142,699 53,217 National-Ben Frank. ..... 317,149 123,941 
German-American, Penn.. 88,424 46.273. Mechanics, Paseneeeeereen 127,929 51,266 
Old Colony “cae osncesees 7,879 19,995, Teutonia,, (Pay eeescnmeese 215,893 91,322 
Orient ~ca..i: lente teneees es 93,099 26506" “Home .3<.; «asec apeneee 1,058,869 455,230 
PACING # acisacina tet asenteete st 75,887 43.673" Bireman’s: Mund) ssscesoene 301,736 128,484 
mafepuard «i stvacasucateoes 16,931 A139, Teutonta; OF vaca nee 14,955 7,957 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., 1c. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House | New York City 


South William and Beaver Streets 


NOT VISITS FROM DEITY 


New Hampshire’s Comment on Suspl- 
cious Fires in Grain Elevators 
and Stock Yards 


In the current issue of ‘*Whittlings,” 
the bright, breezy and cleverly illus- 
trated paper published by the New 
Hampshire Fire, there is plain speak- 
ing about suspicious tires. “Whittlings” 
Says: 

Since the United States entered the 
war We have had a great many fires in 
grain elevators, stock yards and stor- 
age houses, resulting in the destruction 
of vast quantities of food products and 


immense stores of ammunition intend- 
ed for war purposes. 


The fact that these fires have been 
of mysterious origin has not impressed 
the public seriously because we have 
been accustomed to regard such oc- 
culrences as visitations of the Deity 
and not to be lightly investigated. but 
the daily record does not make pleasant 
reading now-a-days to the man who has 
been celebrating wheatless and meat- 
less days in the hope of saving a few 
ounces each week for the cause. 

When he is told that ene fire has 
consumed in a few minutes, encugh 
wheat to furnish ten army divisions 
with bread for twelve months, he goes 
on saving, but his heart weakens and 
his brain grows weary. 

For he knows that many of these 
fires are either due to criminal care- 
lessness or to the work of enemies of 
the Government, and that they could, 
in either case, have been prevented. 

And way down deep in his heart, he 
begins to wonder whether the Amer- 
ican people will wake up to the fact 
tiat we are at war before the helmeted. 
Fun is hammering on the doors of our 
homes. 


SUES FOR LOSS ON T. B. COWS 

R. Hayes Dutton, of ‘Colmar, Pa., has 
brought suit against the Farmers and 
Rreeders’ Mutual Reserve Fund Live 
Stock Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia to recover $500, the value of two 
ccws killed by the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board agents as being affect- 
ed with tuberculosis and a menace to 
the public health. 

The insurance company holds it is 
not liable under the conditions and has 
refused payment of the claim. 


SERENE !N PHILADELPHIA 


The settlement of the membership 
question by the Philadelphia associa- 
tion is welcomed by all underwriters 
and by Philadelphia agencies. The 
question of representation was adjust- 
ed for Philadetphia only, however, and 
leaves the contreversy over under- 
writers agencies in other parts of the 
country exactly where it was perore we 
adoption of the new Philadelphia con- 
stitution and by-laws. 


CRITICISED BY A MAYOR 
Mayor Simon, of Schenectady, has 
given interviews to daily papers criti- 
cising the increased charge for electri- 
cal inspection of a newly re-wired 
building. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


Sidelights at the 
Coccaro Hearing 


SOME PERSONALITIES IN CASE 


Mystery Over \Real Assured—First Big 
Investigation for (New Counsel, 
Mr. Drake 


Fire insurance brokers have been 
following the Coccaro-McAndrews ma- 
rine cover speculation inquiry at the 
Insurance Department ‘with as great in- 
terest as the marine brokers. 'The hear- 
ings are described elsewhere in this 
paper. Here are some sidelights on 
the hearing: 

Cocearo & Co. are New York freight 
and customs brokers and exporters. 

McAndrews, who has an office with 
hem—no one seems to know his exact 
job—when pinned down says he placed 
insurance from Coccaro’s office for a 


man named Eastwood. But no one can 
find Eastwood. 

James Polito, who also telephoned 
ingurance orders from the Cocarro of- 
fice, has likewise disappeared. He is 
a nephew of Coccaro, 

Richard Arthur, a broker who bought 
the cover from Cocarro for 2.65 and 
sold it for more than 2.80 and ‘who 
never received anything on the transac- 
tion but a check for $20 from Chubb 
& Son, worked for Coccaro for three 
months, not in the insurance but in 
the freight end. 

Hayes, of Hayes & Burgomaster, is 
an earnest, florid faced young man, 
with spectacles, and integrity written 
ali over him. 

Kane, the regular insurance mana- 
ger for Coccaro & Co., is a young man 
who wears a green suit, a green soft 
collar, a green shirt and a green neck- 
tie. 

Alberti, of Alberti & Carleton, a bro- 
ker in the transaction, is an exceeding- 
ly wellgroomed, intelligent and pros- 
perous looking individual. 

Hervey J. Drake, the new counsel for 
the insurance department, is a boyish 
looking cross-examiner, who is enter- 
ing this case with tremendous zeal, not 
ouly because it is his first big case for 
the department, but it affords unlimit- 
ed opportunities to open that book of 
mysteries—marine insurance, its prac- 
tices and rates. 

W. H. Hotchkiss, former superintend- 
ent, also is cross-examining witnesses. 


Scholarly, thorough, unusually able, he 


lets little escape him. 

Mr. Phillips, the superintendent, 
wastes no words, but comes right out 
end calls a spade, a spade. He thinks 
the public is being robbed in these 
ecver speculations and he says so. 

* * * 
Brokers Helping W.S.S. 

R. C. Rathbone, 2d., R. Henry Depew 
and Alex. M. Silvey constitute the com- 
mittee in charge of the W.S.S. cam- 
paign of the Fire Brokers’ Association 
of New York City. This committee will 
co-operate with the General Insurance 
Division of the National War Savings 
Committee. 
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BUSINESS BEFORE BROKERS - 


Applications for Membership from T. 
B. M. Terhune & Co. and B. F. 
Sadler & Co. Received 


For the annual meeting of the Fire 
Brokers’ Association of New York, to 
be held March 20, the association has 
besides routine business the election 
of five directors for a term of three 


years. The following nominations have 
been made: J. C. Ammermuller, Frank 
C. Carr, R. Henry Depew, Reuben E. 
Kipp and Frank BH. Mendes. Alexander 
M. Silvey was also nominated, to serve 
for one year until the annual meeting 
in March, 1919, to fill the unexpired 
term of Clarence G. Friend, who re- 
signed. Applications for resident mem- 
bership have been received from T. B. 
M. Terhune & Co., and B. F. Sadler 
& Co. 
* * = 
Lost Money. on Gold 

Recently, a broker arranged with the 
Irving National Bank to place insurance 
for them on a gold shipment for a rate 
of 6 per cent. 
gcld shipments were so heavy that the 
insurance companies jacked up the rate, 
so when the broker got his closing 
cover the rate was 8 per cent. He had 
te pocket the 2 per cent. loss himself. 


* x * 
Montgomery Visits Companies 
John ‘Montgomery, of ‘Wilmington, 


Del., whose firm places the du Pont in- 
surance, has returned home after visit- 
ing company offices in (New York and 
Hartford. 


SYRACUSE MEETING 


Discuss Agency Matters—War Conser- 
vation Committee to Extend Its 
Operations 


The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State held its meeting on 
Tuesday in Syracuse, and among other 
matters discussed the question of a 
new assistant secretary to succeed F. 
EK, Jenkins, who went with the Queen. 
Ne appointment was made, however. 
The work of the conservation com; 
mittee was threshed out, and it was 
decided that its activities should be 
increased. ‘The situation at Wellsville 
was discussed. (Considerable attention 
was paid agency situations in several 
e:ties. 


R. 1. CATLIN WITH AETNA 
R. I. Catlin has been appointed as- 
fistant automobile superintendent of the 
‘etna companies. He was formerly lia- 
bility underwriter in the home office 
cf the Fidelity & Deposit. 
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At about the same time: 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT | 
SEO FIRE OF PA. 


TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 
_ GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Underwriting Capacity Second to None. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 
NEW YORK DENVER 


Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St 23. Leadenhall St 
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THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
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March 15, 1918 


Elect E. G. Richards 
Pennsylvania President 
NINTH MAN TO HOLD OFFICE 


History of Distinguished Company 
Which Began Operations Nearly 
a Century Ago _ 


E. G. Richards has been elected pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Fire Insur- 
ance Company in place of the late 
Charles ‘H. Barry, who had resigned to 
take effect as of March 15. An inter- 
esting feature of Mr. Richards’ election 
is that this is not his first connection 
with the Pennsylvania, for he served 
the Company as special agent in New 
England from 1877 to 1881. 


History of Pennsylvania Fire 


The present occasion seems a fit- 
ting time for a brief sketch of this 
institution which has seen nearly one 
hundred years of corporate existence: 

The Pennsylvania (Fire Insurance 
Company was born on January 26, 
1825, with a capital stock of $200,000 
subscribed in equal shares by 100 men, 
among them being many whose names 
ere well known in the annals of Phila- 
delphia. 

The charter was perpetual and con- 
tained certain restrictions which are 
inieresting as a reflection of conditions 
then existing: 


Real Estate Ownership 


It was provided that real estate 
might be owned only to the extent 
necessary to accommodate the Com- 
pany’s business, or that which might 
be taken and held as security for the 
payment of debts due the corporation, 
aud the clear yearly income which 
might be derived from such real es- 
tate was restricted to not exceed $10,- 
060. Evidently the great increase in 
value and earning power which real 
estate was later to enjoy was not ap- 
pieciated at the time. 

The president and directors were 
permitted to divide so much of the 
profits as to them might appear ad- 
visable, but they might not declare 
any dividends if an impairment of the 
Capital seemed to exist! 


Never Moved Location 


The office of the Corporation was 
established at No. 134 Walnut Street 
and has remained there ever since, 
being now known as 508-10 Walnut 
Street. 

A limited number of applications for 
insurance, signed by the insured, were 
entered in an application book prior to 
the formal opening for business which 
eccurred on the first day of April, 1825: 
‘Perpetual Policy No. 1, dated March 
7, 1825, was issued to James Y. Hum- 
phreys and covered on a brick house 
and card factory at 86 South Front 
Street, Philadelphia, for $2,000 at 2% 
Per cent. Ordinary ‘Policy No. 1, dated 
February 18, 1825, was issued to James 
Wood for one year to cover stock of 
an auction store at 32 South Front 
Street, Philadelphia, for $10,000 at 40 
cents per annum. 


The First Loss 

The first loss which occurred of rec- 
ord was on June 30, 1825, under Pol- 
icy No. 22, the Company paying $1,350 
en a $2,000 policy. 

The first dividend declared was one 
of 5 per cent. on March 3, 1828. 

On January 11, 1838, the property 
on Walnut Street was purchased and 
a white marble front in the Egyptian 
siyle of architecture was authorized. 


Early Rates 

On April 9, 1842, the board of di- 
rectors resolved “that 30 cents be here- 
afler the minimum premium on mer- 
caandise in Philadelphia’ and later a 
committee was appointed to confer 
with other offices on the subject of 
uniform policies, thus indicating a 


_trend toward associated work by the | 


companies. 
‘On February 2, 1846, a revised tariff 


hereby authorized to appoint agents 
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of minimum rates on merchandise in 
the city of Philadelphia and adjoining 
districts ‘was adopted. 

Two rather quaint resolutions ap- 
pear on the directors’ records, reading 
as follows: 


Resolved, that a roof of tin be 
placed on the building occupied by 
the corporation; 

Resolved, that the front of the 
house occupied by this Company 
be cleaned. 


On October 2, 1854, William 4G. 
Crowell, father of Vice-President Cro- 
well, was employed as clerk, and De- 
cember 4, 1854, finds a record that a 
very ‘satisfactory trial of Mr. Crowell’s 
suitableness having been made, his sal- 
ary ‘was raised to $1,000 per annum. 


Increase Capital Stock 
On March 11, 1863, the capital stock 
was increased to $400,000, and a '$200,- 
0C0 dividend declared to be applied to 
the payment of subscriptions. 
All through the period of the war 
various amounts of money were sub- 
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_ AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


- Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


Phone John-1210 


COLONIAL INSURANCE AGENCY 


NEW YORK CITY 


AUTOMOBILE AND ALL FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES 


NONE -IN: SER VICE” 


scribed by the Company to different 
military organizations, and on June 5, 


1&65, $100 was appropriated to insure 
$5,000 on General U. S. Grant’s house, 
No. 2009 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The record is somewhat obscure as 
to the agencies which the Pennsyl- 
vania had during the first forty years 
cf its existence. On February 12, 1825, 
the secretary was directed to write to 
certain gentlemen in Lancaster, Pitts- 
burgh, Reading and Haston, asking if 
they were willing to become agents of 
the Company, but no further record 
appears until 1867, except for a brief 
notation in 1840 when the directors au- 
thorized the balance of the account of 
Owen Rice, agent at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, to be charged to profit and 
Icss. 

‘On September 2, 1867, the famous firm 
cf Frame & Hare was formally ap- 
pointed the representative of the cor- 
poration in New York City. 

our years later it was resolved 
“that the officers of this Company be 
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wherever in their judgment they may 
approve,” and it appears that in the 
autumn of that year and the winter 
of 1872 the secretary traveled through 
the country establishing agencies at 
important points, hence, it ‘was ap- 
parently at this time that the corpora- 
tion first entered into the general 
agency business in an organized way. 
. Mr. Richards Ninth President 
The Pennsylvania has had but eight 
presidents during the ninety-three years 


of its existence and the period of their 
services is as follows: 


3CHN 605 
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rofit oe business Sas 
gent to discuss the subject with you? : 


y agency, by every test that counts, the 

S unquestionably a compatly whose repre- 
gents should seek. ; 

ion, its eclites and service have given it | 


Extending always a full 


(Robert A. Caldcleugh, elected Feb- 
ruary, 1825, served to September, 1835; 
Jonathan ‘Smith, elected September, 
1835, served to December, 1839; Quin- 
tin ‘Campbell, elected December, 1839, 
served to June, 1853; Jonathan Patter- 
son, elected June, 1858, served to July, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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FRED. S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 
of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Paris, France 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 
of London, England 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


c. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 


SS SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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A summary of the sprinkler experi- 
ence of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company is given 
in its annual report under the title of 
“The Effect of (Sprinkler Protection 


Upon the Loss Ratio.” ‘The report 
states: 
Early in the seventies of the last 


century the need of increasing the 


speed of the machinery in our textile 
plants, in order to increase the product 
and also the convenience of having 
manufacturing buildings of large area, 
were beginning to be felt. Volatile oils 
were also coming into use. Without 
the protection afforded by the auto- 
matic sprinkler, these improvements 
in manufacturing operations would 
have been nearly, if not quite, impos- 
sible, due to the great addition to the 
fire ‘hazard. 

That the automatic sprinkler did 
more than take care of the increased 
hazard of fire, due to the above changes, 
is clearly demonstrated by the figures 
given in the column of the table be- 
low which show the “ratio of loss to 
amount written per hundred dollars.” 
The figures in this column should be 
divided into three sections—the first 
section covering a period from 1850 to 
1875, inclusive, during which time the 
mills were unequipped with automatic 
sprinklers. The average loss ratio dur- 
ing this period was twenty-five and 
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The Effect of Sprinkler 
Protection Upon Loss Ratio 


twenty-nine hundredths (25.29) cents 
per hundred dollars of insurance car- 
ried. The second section—from 1876 
to 1895, inclusive—covers a period dur- 
ing which our manufacturing plants 
were being equipped with automatic 
sprinklers; in other words, some of 
them were fully equipped, others par- 
tially, and others not at all, the result 
being that the average yearly loss 
ratio during this period was eighteen 
and ten hundredths (18.10) cents per 
hundred dollars of insurance. The third 
section—from 1896 to 1917, inclusive— 
covers a period when our mills were 
fully equipped with automatic sprink- 
lers. In the early part of this period, 
some of the storehouses connected with 
the mills were unequipped, but later on 
these were fully equipped, the result 
being that the average yearly loss dur- 
ing this period was reduced to five and 
eight hundredths (5.08) cents per hun- 
dred dollars of insurance. 


Fire Loss Experience From 1850 to 1917 


aie 2 oe 
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Period (years Bey 5 a o Bf 
inclusive) £2 Bu = E a 
A a 8 Mal 
1850-1875 }6,284,084 $1,027,536.98 $0.2529 
1876-1895 51,259,471 2,809,203.32 0.1810 
1896-1917 55,045 3,121,505.42 0.0508 


Totals, 67 yrs..$8,100,298,600 $6,958,245.72 $0.0859 


Elect E. G. Richards 
Pennsylvania President 
(Continued from page 17) 


1865; Daniel Smith, Jr., elected July, 
1865, served to February, 1873; John 
Devereux, elected February, 1873, serv- 
ed to July, 1890; Dale F&F. Benson, 
elected August, 1890, served to March, 
1915; Charles H. Barry, elected March, 
1915, served to March, 1918. 

During the same time it has had but 
five secretaries: 

Jonathan Smith, elected February, 
1825, served to September, 1835; Bea- 
ton Smith, elected September, 1835, 
served to June, 1861; W. G. Crowell, 
elected June, 1861, served to January, 
1881; John L. Thomson, elected Jan- 
vary, 1881, served to September, 1890; 
W. Gardner Crowell, elected Septem- 
ber, 1890. 

Mr. Crowell is still in active service 
as vice-president and secretary, being 
also a director of the Company. 

Present Officers and Directors 


The present officers and directors 
are as follows: 
BE. G. Richards, president; W. Gard- 


ner Crowell, vice-president and secre- 
tary; T. Magill Patterson, assistant 
secretary. 

Directors—Joseph Wayne, Jr., presi- 
dent Girard National Bank; T. De Witt 


Cuyler, president Commercial Trust 
Co.; Samuel T. Bodine, president The 
United Gas Improvement Co.; J. R. 


McAllister, president Franklin Nation- 
al Bank; Henry I. Brown, Henry W. 
Brown & Co.; W. Gardner \Crowell, 
vice-president and secretary; EH. G. 
Richards, president; J. F. Hastings, 
treasurer. 


HOWARD O. COEYMAN’S CHANGE 


Howard O, Cosyman, formerly spe- 
cial agent for the First National Fire, 
las resigned from the E. F. Flindell 
cffiice in New York, and has been made 
examiner at the head office of the 
liverpool & London & Globe. 


RATE MEETING 

Western and Eastern men met in 
this city yesterday and discussed the 
Dean schedule. which is being applied 
in New England. 
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Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Eater en )6d Insurance Co. 


1866 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 
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125th Anniversary 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Rent, Leasehold, Tornado, Explosion, 
Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Travelers’ Baggage, Parcel Post 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $38,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


N. W. 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash eer Dec. 31, 1916 
Surplus, .. - - 
Losses Paid by cure Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - - - - - 


Liverpool 


$15,827,439.35 
5,460,745.59 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 


amo London 
and Globe 
Insurance Zo, 


CIMICED 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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Coccaro Scandal May 
Start Rate Query 


RESUME COVER HEARING TODAY 


Superintendent Phillips Amazed at 
Speculation in Binders—Supply 


and Demand Fix Rates 


At the end of a two days’ hearing 
in the Insurance Department, relative 
tu insurance placed by J. J. McAndrew, 
o: A. J. Coccaro & Co. on shipments 
te go on the §.S. “Navahoe,” during 
which hearing amazing practices were 
disclosed of speculating with provision- 
al marine insurance certificates, Su- 
perintendent Phillips turned to former 
Superintendent Hotchkiss, counsel for 
the Northern Underwriters’ Agency (the 
complainant in the proceedings), and 
said: 

“TJ have to leave for Albany and will 
stop this hearing until Friday morn- 
ing. We seemed to have proved that 
the gambling in these covers exists, 
that the shippers are being held up for 
abnormal rates and that something is 
rotten somewhere. Now as to whether 
te extend the scope of the inquiry I 
de not know.” 

“You are right,’ said Mr. Hotchkiss. 
“You haven’t scratched the surface 
ye 3 

For months there have been rumors 
that certain brokers have been obtain- 
iug binders on cargoes and then sell- 
ing the binders, or provisional covers, 
as they are called. This practice has 
grown until it has reached the gambl- 
ing state. Finally, a definite case was 
put up to the superintendent by the 
Northern Underwriters’ Underwriting 
Agency and the investigation started. 
In this case a provisional certificate 
went through a number of hands of in- 
termediaries until the rate had jumped 
from 1% to 5 per cent., and, it is re- 
ported, one broker made $5,000 on the 
transaction. As a result of the disclo- 
sures there may be a sweeping inquiry 
into marine insurance rates. 

Here are some facts brought out in 
the hearing: 

1. Steamship companies, or 
sentatives on the “inside,” tip off to 
favored brokers’ dates of sailing, or 
names of shippers, so that these bro- 
kers can get an early start in placing 
provisional covers. SSometimes they get 
a corner in the ship’s insurance. 


2. These covers are often not taken 
Gut in the name of the real shipper and 
after being obtained they are frequently 
scld to other brokers. The name in the 
cover may-be of someone who has no 
insurable interest. 


3. There are said to be some men 
who make a living by speculating in 
these transactions, and one bit of gos- 
sip in the department is that a certain 
broker has cleaned up ‘$500,000 through 
his influence in being on the inside 
track in knowing where he can place 
insurance and who has got it to sell 
after getting provisional covers from 
imsurance companies and then not us- 
ing them. 

4, Brokers hayen’t the faintest idea 
how rates are made and why they keep 
on going up except that it is the law 
cf supply and demand. One witness 
Said they are made on the racetrack 
rrinciple. At the start the odds are 
leng, but as the horse becomes popu- 
lar in the betting the odds tighten un- 
til a 100 to 1 shot gets down to even 
mioney. Nor can brokers explain why 
in one hour rates will vary anywhere 
from % to 2% per cent. in the differ- 


repre-. 


ent office for the same risk. The bro- 
kers themselves really boost the rate, 
but what is the explanation of the 
Loosting? 

5. The insured is often deceived: by 
the broker who lies about the rate, bill- 
ing him at a higher figure than he him- 
self pays. ‘The public also loses heavily 
by having to pay the higher rates 
caused by the speculation in provisional 
covers. 


6. Greeks have shown a particular 
aptitude for “speculating” in insurance 
covers. 


7. It is possible to place marine in- 
surance without having an insurable in- 
interest. 


The chances are cnat underwriters 
themselves will be called to give their 
views of the situation, 


The different stages of the ‘“iNava- 
hoe” line of insurance under investiga- 
tion by Mr. Phillips follow: 


1.’ January 8-11, from Alberti & Carleton and 
Hayes & burgomaster to A. J. Coccaro & Co., 
at the rate originally fixed, 1% per cent. 

2. January 15-17, from A. J. Coccaro & Co. 
to Richard Arthur at 2.68 per cent. 

3. January 17, from Richard Arthur to G. W. 
Gallie Company at 2.8714 per cent. 

4, January 29 (?), from G. W. Gallie Com- 
pany to R. A. Corroon & Co. at 5 per cent. 
less 5, or approximately 4.75 per cent. 

5. January 30, from \R. A. \Corroon & Co. to 
Donnelly Marine Brokerage at 5 per cent. less 
2%, or approximately 4.8714 per cent. 

6. January 30, from Donnelly Marine Broker- 
ase to World Shipping (Company at 5 per cent. 

The difference between the final rate and 
the rate on the transfer from Corroon & Co. 
to Donnelly Marine Brokerage apparently rep- 
resented the latter’s commission as the broker 
of the real shipper’s agent. 

It will be noted that, until January 30, the 
provisional insurance, which was either on 
merchandise or on caustic soda, etc., remained 
unchanged, and that not until the last men- 
tioned date was such insurance closed, and 
then not only for a different amount than that 
represented by the provisional insurance, but 
also on different property entirely. 

In this connection, further, it will be noted 
that the Donnelly Marine Brokerage demurred 
to accepting the certificate issued in the name 
of J. J. McAndrews, but, being unable to se- 
cure the insurance needed by its client in any 
other way, finally accepted stich certificate, 


NEW FRENCH COMPANY 

A French composite insurance office 
has been constituted under the name 
of La Polaire with a capital of 3,000,- 
000 £. (£120,000). ‘The office of the 
Company is at 37, Rue Vivienne, Paris, 
and the board includes M. Elie Reu- 
maux, president; \M. Robert Le Bret, 


president of (La ‘Minerve Insurance 
Company, vice-president, and Vicomte 
du Peloux, vice-president of La Mi- 
nerve. The intention is that La Polaire 
should transact all the principal forms 
of insurance, with the exception of 
life, concentrating at first on marine 
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EASTERN MARINE UNDERWRITERS, Inc. 


GEORGE A. EVALENKO, President 
C. RUSSELL EBERT, Secretary 


MANAGERS 


OF THE 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS 
OF 
NEW YORK 


FOR WHICH WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO BIND ALL 
LINES OF MARINE AND WAR, ON CARGO AND HULL 
INSURANCE AT OUR TEMPORARY OFFICE 


50 Broad Street, New York City—Suite 620 


TELEPHONE 263-2644 BROAD 


109 COMPANIES 


That Number Writing Ocean Marine in 
this State, Compared with 48 
In 1914 


Superintendent Phillips, of (New York 
State, made the following reference to 
the marine insurance business in his 
recent report to the legislature: 

“A conspicuous feature in the insur- 
ance field is the large increase in the 
ocean marine business. While in the 
absence of annual statements which 
the department thas not yet received, 
1 am unable to state accurately the 
volume of premiums written, some idea 
of the growth of business may be 
gained from the department records, 
which show that previous to the break- 
ing out of the European War there 
were on January 1, 1914, 48 companies 
or associations authorized by this State 


to carry on the business of marine in- 
surance, while on January 1, 1918, there 
were 109 companies or associations so 
authorized. War risk insurance is an 
important contributing factor to the 
increased business, but the additional 
volume likewise reflects an extension 
ot domestic trade to foreign countries.” 


English Rates 


Rates are quoted in England at shil- 
lings per cent. A pound or twenty 
shillings per cent. is the same as one 
ber cent. here. The English practice 
is for the broker to keep a running 
charge account with his client, only 
paying balances. The moment a risk 
attaches tthe underwriter has earned 
hig premium and can sue and get it. 
The exception is when the risk is div- 
isible, when part of the premium may 
be for the outward trip and part for 
the homeward trip. 


insurance. 
a 


56 Beaver Street - 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


MS COMB 


INCORPORATED 


MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


om 


New York 


of Newark, N. J. 
of Newark, N. J. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


Pennsylvania 
Marine Results 


NORTH AMERICAN LARGE WRITER 


Few Companics Show Heavy Loss 
Ratios Among Increased 
Transactions 


Companies transacting marine busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania in 1917 have 
made returns to the department which 


have been compiled for The Hastern 
Underwriter as follows: 


Premiums Losses 
s Received Incurred 
Niagara. Riniciavets cis d's /bta.ohetatehotn are $30,717 $7,578 
Indemnity Mut. Marine.. 19,104 10,114 
Royal Exchange ......... 53,058 27,704 
Commonwealth, 'N. Y,.,... 62,915 39.892 
Mercantile, N. Y......... 64,460 44,648 
London (Assurance ...... 250,063 80,581 
North British & M....... 106,498 106,947 
Standard Marine ......... 7,943 1,517 
ELAS IMM ofertas ase 11,517 6,435 
Milwaukee Mechanics 3,161 683 
Ailbiance,. (Pay [See eee 374,305 354,269 
Ins. Co., North America.. 2,230,440 1,075,123 
Boston cahaceVatelsy sina nw ot ave 144,085 44,071 
AMBOMODLLE Wass se bocoee 375,769 116,994 
Citizens, /iMos eee 11,134 10,742 
United States Lloyds.... 128,362 46,884 
National, (Couns), once eeee 2,590 seein sete oe 
Liberty National’ "sstnenee 67,517 37,986 
Commercial Union, Eng.. 795,839 349,499 
INewarls. (dcx «ant +a 24,728 17,871 
New Brunswick .......... Ub ha ae pee 
Wnited States. .2enokon 11,451 918 
Wrestchestera i: srranees 72,570 38,272 
Rossiae Se. 31 cere eee 162,053 hh 
Hanover J..-..irccnn so meee 20,341 16,833 
De Re 1 Ce CAPS oe 83,236 64,181 
National sUrion <:cneeeesse 3,358; 21k SFE 
Michigan Commercial 4,994 3,237 
Skandigavaa o...ccecee see 4,629 3,759 
MNolstow Marine. onder oven 15,112 6,189 
MORKSHIGE NU Wie iisin.s,e cnn tba S$, ASO men aA cia 
Glenshikallemecasiwacee one: 43,455 21,667 
SEY VESatit neste: cannon 11,101 13,634 
Norwich Wniony..i:.te so: 20,552 12,689 
Newiilexseyitsc2 ec. eee 3,414 863 
Hrazlclin  2iceseui setontee 59,418 46,775 
Minton Mey ta. cctaceentite ee 1 Meee 
Vrovidence-Washington 138,383 93,321 
Winton Marine \.s5.csccesse 4,847 2,839 
Thames & Mersey M.... 13,794 7,920 
Mass. Fire & Marine.... 23,846 18,316 
Phoenix Assurance ...... 7,517 4,614 
Agricultural t vaee tess cone JASE BD seed 
COlmmbp1 ays ese nas ace nace 27,002 14,245 
Ameériat, Nee pevarcsteste: 12,457 7,081 
OUCER FAN Wisiccte hte ocean 161,124 88,803 
Caledantaniycasecbenec cent 6,431 1,839 
Northwestern Natl. ...... 2,341 5,739 
New Hampshire .......... 856) AA) abe. wactees 
Great American 7.2oaei. ss 29,454 28,057 
American Alliance ...... 163 183 
American’ Eagle ii.)..00 0,6 3,792 2,070 
Gomtinentall on ccbecearcs 35,705 23,323 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 35,633 24,443 
American Central ........ 8,178 7,932 
Reliance Marine i 269 
OldM Colon yw sec ctaesee 6,500 
OTieaibs |) caadicsiiccwiqeec eda 25,479 
Maker land obscec«cincles tee neat 5,760 
London & Lancashire.... 32,140 
Royal, Eng 2... 62,445 
St. Paul F, & M 87,918 
Reliance Marine 281,674 
Cologne) v0.02. 347 
Scottish Union 2,655 
Natl.-Ben Franklin 51,350 43,521 
Atlantic Mutual . 509,704 165,736 
ERONIGS sche ctaiese ates sisi 131,928 99,118 
Fireman’s Fund . 184,454 12,695 
Camden Fire 15,710 2,779 
Western, Canada 3....... 157,061 96,359 
Ing. Col, State .of Fan. sss 43,937 54,208 
Firemen s; Ne Qeacecrs same 060 > OS ee 
Merchants ...s.escrwseesce 10,900 1,914 
Gea Bon oat ncieinne exe ticmsit te 152,171 218,307 
Piagtford: \saacsasuwsat neces 112,762 49,287 
Mannheim, vrccctnnsericntenis 24,955 11,391 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


A Review of February’s Marine Losses 


Underwriters Have Not Had Encouraging Start This Year 


In View of 


The month of February has pro- 
duced some very heavy marine -losses 
tor New York underwriters. A rather 
interesting loss reported in maritime pa- 
ters recently was a vessel called the 
“Fillippo de Negri,” which was an old 
iron vessel used as a coal hulk in the 
harbor of Bermuda and was sold to 
Philadelphia parties who wanted her 
for use in the States. This vessel was 
towed by an iron steamer of 505 gross 
tons, 381 net tons, built in. 1891 with 
49 N. H. P. The hulk was 835 tons 
net register. How the owners expect- 
ed that a little tramp steamer of this 
horse-power could successfully tow a 
vessel of this size past (Cape Hatteras 
in midwinter is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of persons well versed on matters 
ef this kind. 

\Losses in a \Nutshell 


Russian bark “Finland’—reported 
wrecked on a voyage from New Or- 
leans to France carried a general car- 
go, a considerable amount of which 
must have been placed in the local mar- 
ket. 

Canadiam Pacifie steamer ‘Montreal’ 
—reported sunk by collision. The hull 
of this vessel was probably largely 
piaced in London, although a consider- 
able amount must have been placed in 
the New York market. 

Steamer “Mig\161 de Larrinaga’”—New 
York via Norfolk to Hurope, foundered 
900 miles from Norfolk. ‘This vessel 
had a full cargo of grain probably own- 
ed by the British Government, which 
was loaded in New York and was go- 
ing to Norfolk for coal. 

‘Steamer ‘(Minsk”—Norwegian steam- 
er which had been laying in the har- 
bor for some time past, took fire on 
February 17, and the damage to ves- 
sel and cargo is reported: at $500,000. 

Steamer “Florizel’—St. John, New 
Foundland, via Halifax, wrecked near 
Cape Race, February 24th; undoubtedly 
carried quite a valuable cargo, which 
was insured with New York under- 
writers. 


Cargo of Flaxseed on Fire 


Schooner “Jane Palmer’—Buenos Ay- 
res to New York, with a cargo of flax- 
seed, reported on fire. Will probably 
mean the loss of about $200;000 on car- 
go, about half of which was placed 
with American underwriters, and the 
other half with foreign underwriters. 


Steamer ‘“Kentra’—ashore off the 
coast of Chili, reported in a bad posi- 
tion. Vessel probably a total loss. The 
cargo may be salved at considerable 
expense and large damage and might 
run up to a considerable figure, al- 
though the largest part of cargo had 
already been discharged prior to ves- 
sel being wrecked. 

Bark “Paposo”—1580 tons of man- 
ganese ore from Philadelphia, reported 
abandoned at sea. Cargo insured for 
about $190,000, probably placed in New 
York market. Vessels of. this age and 
type carrying a cargo of this kind along 
the Atlantic coast in Winter months 
are apt to be called upon to withstand 
very heavy weather, and when the test 
becomes too severe they are unable to 
£0 through. 

Steamer “Venturia’—Reported a _ to- 
tal loss on Diamond Shoals, probably 
or. a voyage from New York to United 
Kingdom with British Government prop- 
erty. 


A Ferryboat Loss 


Ferryboat “Castleton’—Valued at 


Low Rates 


about $100,000, reported a total loss by 
fire at Norfolk and insured with New 
York market. . 

Steamer “Hdmonton’—New York to 
France, is reported in distress in At- 
lantic Ocean and we believe has since 
been towed into Halifax and will un- 
doubtedly incur heavy salvage and par 
ticular average charges against the un- 
derwriters. : 

Bark “John H. Kerby’—Sailed last 
August from New York to |South Africa 
and has been overdue for the past three 
months, It has just been reported from 
London the vessel is probably destroyed 
ty a German sea raider, Will fall 
heavily on New York underwriters as 
a war loss. ‘There has been about 
$500,000 placed on the cargo and about 
$160,000 on the hull, 

Bark “Normandy’—Sailed August 30 
from Mobile to Buenos Ayres. This 
vessel was reported overdue and miss- 
ing, but has just been reported as hav- 
ing arrived at South America probably 
with a full cargo of lumber. The in- 
sured value of the cargo would proba- 
tly run into a considerable figure on 
account of the freight having to be pre- 
paid. The vessel is now under the 
Eritish flag and was formerly an old 
American bark which in her prime 
days was considered to be one of the 
best vessels of her class afloat, hav- 
ing ‘been built in 1877 at Damariscotta, 
Maine, and is of 1,209 gross tons regis- 
ter, but it is quite evident that her days 
cf usefulness are not over, although 
on the last trip which she undertook 
under the American flag, prior to her 
present voyage, which was to carry a 
full cargo of the product manufactured 
by the gentleman who made the name 
of Detroit known in every civilized spot 
ir the world, from Nova (Scotia to 
Australia, she got as far as the Bar- 
bados in distress, discharged and sold 
her cargo, was condemned and sold at 
auction and bought by local interests, 
refitted and put in condition for her 
Tresent voyage. 

Losses from Ice 

In addition to these losses there have 
een exceptionally heavy claims for 
losses from ice in New York Harbor 
and during the high storm of last month 
a large number of lighters ‘were sunk 
and destroyed and those that were not 
sunk or destroyed have been libeled 
by tugboat owners for heavy salvage 
claims. 

In view of the low rates prevailing 
for both marine and war risk at the 
present time it appears that the under- 
writers have not had a very encourag- 
ing start for the year 1918. 


OBSERVER 


New Bill of Lading 


To Be Adopted Soon 


F. H. PRICE ON CARRIERS’ RISK 


Tells Marine Insurance Club what Fea- 
tures Should Be Noted by Under- 
writers and Brokers 


At the March meeting on Tuesday 
of the Marine Insurance Club, F. H. 
Price, of F. H. Price & Co,, spoke on 
the uniform b:ll of lading in relation 
to marine insurance. 

(Mr. Price told of his work in con- 
ference with shippers, carriers and the 
Interstate Commerce (Commission in 
drafting a uniform bill of lading and 
stated that the draft was now in final 
fcrm and would soon be adopted. One 
of the principal points of difference in 
the new bill of lading over the one now 
in general use, he said, is that it will 
state that the carrier “shall be liable 
for damages as follows,” instead of 
gtating that the carrier “shall not be 
liable except as follows.” The last 
clause of the new bill of lading waives 
all claim on the part of the carrier to 
participation in the shipper’s insurance. 

The two Cummins amendments as af- 
fecting the bill of lading and marine 
insurance were analyzed by Mr. Price. 
We also enumerated at some length 
the many hazards which are not cov- 
ered by the present bill of lading and 
will not be covered in the one to be 
adopted. (He told of the workings of 
the four months’ notice of loss provi- 
sion of the bill of lading particularly 
when applied to goods being shipped 
abroad. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
Cofinite plans were being taken to pro- 
cure a building suitable for a club house 
and that steps had been taken towards 
the incorporation of the club. Its mem- 
kership is now 456. It was also an- 
nounced that the speaker at the next 
meeting would be Attorney Little, of the 
Norfolk firm of Hughes, Little & Se- 
wall. The subject will be chosen later. 
“be Welfare Committee reported that 
$507 had been collected for the pur- 
chase of comforts for those members 
now in the service. 

Following Mr. Price, the Rev. J. H. 
Shephard and Corporal F. A. H. Street, 
of the Canadian Army, both now iden- 
t:fied with the National Service Section 
vi the Hmergency Fleet ‘Corporation of 
the United States Shipping Board, 
aroused the enthusiasm of the members 
Ly their descriptions of conditions 
“over there.” 


INSTITUTE.CHAIRMEN 
At the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of London Underwriters, Edward 
F. Nicholls, underwriter of the London 
Assurance Corporation, and H. L. Ja- 
cobs, underwriter of the Alliance As- 


surance \Co., Ltd., marine departmene, 


were elected chairman and deputy- 


chairman respectively for 1918. 


THE 
Importers and Exporters 


Insurance 


Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 


JESSE SPIER, Underwriter 


56 BEAVER ST., 


2612 
2613 


Telephone Broad | 
2614 


March 15, 1918 


BRITISH AND SOUTH AFRICAN 


New Company in Marine Field—Plans 
Outlined at Banquet in 
London 


H. G. Hobday & Co., general mana- 
gers of the British & South African 
Insurance Corporation, Ltd., entertained 
directors and shareholders of this new 
company at the Carlton. 
in the course of some remarks as to 
the inception of the Company, said: 
“The chief thing to consider when pro- 
posing to launch an enterprise of this 
kind is whether there is a rea] need 
for it, and I claim that there is a need 
for yet another marine insurance com- 
pany, with an alliBritish board of di- 
rectors, and financed by all-British 
capital. Although the war at the pres- 
ent time does assist the Company to 
the extent that it gives it a greater 
cpportunity of becoming established in 
the good will of marine insurance bro- 
kers, and whose good ‘will and support 
were absolutely necessary for its suc- 
cess, yet it is not on the war that we 
are relying to make the shares of the 
Company a profitable investment. 1 
think I can claim that the fact that 
the Government takes 80 per cent. of 
the Company’s profits after a fixed re- 
turn on the capital invested is pro- 
vided for, disposes of the suggestion 
that this is only a war-time enterprise. 
Shipping values ‘have increased during 
the war at least 100 per cent., but cap- 
iial available for insurance purposes 
has increased very litthe—not more than 
20 per cent. For the next few years 
it is very unlikely that shipping values 
will get back to anything like their 


‘pre-war standard, and these facts satisfy 


me that the Company has a great fu- 
ture before it.” ; 


OPPOSE AFTER-WAR PLANS 


Liverpool Association Against Proposal 
for Resisting German Insurance 
Organization 


One section of the 116th annual re- 
port of the committee of the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ 
the proposed Inter-Allied Marine In- 
surance Union, 

This states that an International 
Parliamentary Conference of the Com- 
mercial Committees of the Allies was 
held in Rome in May, under the pres- 
idency of Signor Tittoni. Among the 
recommendations adopted was a modi- 
fied one to the effect that an Inter-Al- 
lied Union of Marine Insurance In- 
terests should be constituted as the 
best means, of resisting German or- 
ganization. ‘The original recommenda- 
tion, while in draft form, being stroug- 
ly dissented from by the committee, 
they duly made this known to those 
responsible for it, and to “The Marine 
Insurance Committee” referred to in 
the report. The committee placed on 
record the following resolutions in 
zyegard to the recommendation as 
originally put forward: 

1. That it would be contrary to the interests 
of British Marine Underwriters for the Com- 


mercial Committee of the House of Commons 
to make any recommendation at the Rome Con- 


ference regarding the carrying on of marine — 


insurance business after the war. 

2. That the Commercial Committee of thé 
House of Commons be, however, informed that 
the formation by Underwriters or Underwrit- 
ing Associations of an Inter-Allied Marine In4 
surance Union, with London as its chief center, 
for the purpose of exchange of views and in- 
formation, would meet with the approval and 
support of British Underwriters. : 

3. Further, that the Commercial Committee 
of the House of Commons would be doing use- 
ful service in* pointing out, both in Paris an 
in Rome, the undesirability and danger of pass- 
ing laws which would place difficulties and 
restrictions in the way of British Underwriters 
participating in French or Italian business. 


WAR RISK 
In its report to the New York Insur- 
ance Department on war risk, other 
than marine, the Atlantic Mutual gave 
as its figures: Premiums, $4,958,921; 
losses, ‘$633,719. 


Mr. Hobday, — 


Association deals with 


i 


March 15, 1918 


Meeting Opposition 
To Rate Increases 


AN INSTANCE IN KANSAS CITY 
Shows What Can Be Accomplished 
When Agent Is Well 
Informed 


Qmsurance men everywhere are hav- 
ing no end of trouble explaining in- 
creases in rates. That is but natural 
and is to be expected. There is just 
ene reason for higher insurance rates 
—higher costs. An explanation. of 
these higher costs will make any fair- 
minded policyholder realize that the 
protection given him by his insurance 
rust in some instances cost him more 
because it costs the company quite a 


bit more to provide that protection. 
Here are some letters from a file in 


the office of Laurence Phister, Kansas 


City, which show how sensibly and 
well he is meeting this issue: 


Phister Insurance Agency Company 

Gentlemen: . 

We have received liability policies from the 
Maryland Casualty Company; also your let- 
ters. We find that under the modified rates 
endorsed on the policy that this insurance 
will cost us close to forty per cent. more than 
it did a year ago; and it appears that had 
it not been for your strenuous endeavors to 
keep the rates down, it would have cost us 
more than double. We had no notice that any 
such thing was contemplated, and we can see 
no justification for any increase in the rates, 
as our risk is better today than it has ever 
been. We shall take. steps to relieve our- 
selves of such burdensome charges. 

Yours very truly, 
Seeks lise i Dry Goods Company. 

- Twenty Years Experience 
«+ss.-.4Dry Goods Company 

‘Gentlemen: 

I hasten to acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter relative to liability and public liability 
policies. aay 

As to the rate increase on the employers’ 
policy, at first blush it would seem that the 
two rate advances-were uncalled for but there 
has been established in the State. of Missouri 
a Rating Bureau used by all standard com- 
panies on liability risks. This Bureau takes 
into-consideration the special experience, the 
physical conditions and the general experi- 
ence in the State on similar classes. We are, 
of course, different from most companies in 
having our own inspection department in addi- 
tion to the inspectors employed by the Bureau 
and we feel that after having, been in the 
business for twenty years we ought to know 
something about the game ourselves: 

For your information I will say that the 
following companies have discontinued the 
writing of employers’ liability insurance in 
the State of Missouri even ‘at’ the increased 
rates, due to the unsatisfactory conditions pre- 
vailing in this State (names of nine com- 
panies), and some other companies that I do 
not recall at this writing... Yet other companies 
have greatly curtailed their liability under- 
writing, we being one of the few left in the 
field. I[ want to ask that you bear in mind 
also that this Company, and we presume others, 
now pay in taxes of various, kinds over three 
Peeat. oF gross income, which is no small 
item. e 

We have no workmen’s compensation law in 
Missouri but in effect we have one as all of 
our neighboring States operate under com- 
pensation laws and as we have tried to pass 
a similar law in Missouri several times, our 
juries-and working classes virtually expect an 
employer to settle with an employe on the 
basis of ‘workmen’s compensation provisions; 
in other words, we have all the disadvantages 
of a workmen’s compensation act and none of 
the advantages as the law now stands. My 
judgment is that unless conditions improve in 

issourl there will be even fewer companies 
writing liability insurance in this State and 
the rates may be further advanced. 

Tf you feel there is any way in which we 
can serve you or’ any suggestions you would 
like to offer, we will be glad to have your 
ideas. 

s Yours very truly, 
| Phister Insurance Agency Company. 
' Assured’s Reply : 

Phister Insurance Agenc 
‘Gentlemen: gence Company 
.We are under obligations to you for your 
kind favor,. giving us more explicit informa- 
tion regarding the recent increase in rates on 
liability. risks, 

Our view, of course, is somewhat narrow and 
governed chiefly by our experience with our 
own risk, and we are pleased to have the 
wider view, the general experience, so graphic- 
ally outlined in your letter. We certainly ap- 
Preciated it very much, 

Yours very truly, 
revereeeDry Goods Company, 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


‘THE EASTERN 


There Are Teeth 
In This Measure 


AFFECTS LIABILITY COMPANIES 


Goes Much Further Than Present 
solvency and Bankruptcy 
Statute 


In- 


Should a bill introduced in the New 
York Legislature by ‘Senator Walters, 
of Syracuse, become law, it will be just 
about twice as easy as at present to 
collect claims from liability insurance 
companies. 

In the absence of a clause giving a 
ciaimant the right to sue the insurance 
company there is no privity of contract 
and therefore the claimant cannot 
maintain any action against the com- 
pany. 

The authorized rider at present jin 
use reads: 


The insolvency or bankruptcy of 
the assured shall not release the 
‘company from the payment of 
damages for injuries or loss oc- 
casioned during the term of the 
policy. In case of such insolvency 
or bankruptcy an action may be 
maintained by the claimant against 
the company, subject to the terms 
of the policy, for an amount not 
exceeding the amount of the policy. 

‘No action shall lie against the 
company to recover for any loss 
under the policy until the amount 
of such loss is made certain, either 
by judgment against the assured’ 
after final termination of the litiga- 
tion or by agreement between the 
parties with the written consent of 
the company. 


Subject otherwise to all the 
terms, limits and conditions of the 
policy. ‘ 

Under the present law the claimant 
is given the right to sue the company 
directly after the insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy of the assured is proved and a 
judgment is rendered against the as- 
sured, after final termination of the 
litigation... 

The proposed bill now before the 
legislature would amend Section 109 
of the insurance law by requiring lia- 
bility insurance policies to contain a 
clause to the effect that in case execu- 
tion against the assured is returned un- 
satisfied, and in the absence of suitable 
bond, the injured person, or the per- 
sonal representative, in case of death, 
Inay Maintain an action against the 
insurance company for the amount of 
such judgment, not exceeding the 
amount of the policy. 

This bill does not require the claim- 
ant to prove that the assured is either 
insolvent or bankrupt, nor is it incum- 
bent on the part of the claimant that 
there shall be a final termination of 
the litigation. Under the rule laid 
down in the proposed bill the claimant 
would be in position to much more 
readily sue the insurance company than 
is the case at present. 


rates. 


Policy. 


General Building 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
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Would Tighten 
New York Law 


COMPENSATION BILLS IN ALBANY 


Preposal to Broaden Application 
Statute Alone Appears 
in Favor 


of 


Most of the proposed amendments to 
the New York compensation law have 
been introduced by Assemblyman Kar- 
lin, Socialist, and a Russian by birth. 
In the majority of cases his measures 
are opposed. 


One of the bills proposes to cover 
employments where four or more per- 
sons are employed. This is one of 
the bills which are favorably regarded. 
The present New York law is decidedly 
loose in that there is much question 
as to just who is covered by it. Litiga- 
tion is therefore made possible. 

As to covering farm laborers and 
domestic servants, the farmers will 
hardly let this become law, for they 
new exert a powerful political influence 
and they have always been bitterly 
opposed to this principle when intro- 
duced in other States. If domestic 
servants should be .covered, as is pro- 
posed in another bill, the hazard would 
be regarded as light and the premium 
wceuld not fall heavily on the employer, 
Eut he would not be able to pass the 
added expense along as in other em- 
ployments. The farmer also complains 
that he is less able to pass this ex- 
pense than is the manufacturer. 


The principle of compensation is that 
industry distributes the cost and that 
the cover is practically universal. The 
staall employer needs compensation as 
a protection to himself, for one liability 
claim decided against him might put 
him out of business. 

The companies are not anxious to 
write farm business for it has been 
found to be highly unprofitable. 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE Ry INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


Mutual and Stock 
Plans Compared 


LITTLE PREMIUM LEFT FOR LOSS 


What an Assessment Would Mean Un. 
der Clause in One Mutual 
Policy 


Some mutual casualty automobile 
companies are not a bit delicate about 
letting it be known that they are cut- 
ting Bureau rates twenty per cent. and 
paying twenty per cent. commission vo 
brokers besides. A proposition of this 
kind certainly has attractions for an 
agent who has his mind solely on 
“cleaning up.” From the standpoint of 
permanency it takes on a different 
color. ‘The question is, how do they 
do it? 

As an illustration of how this method 
of underwriting works out, consider a 
twenty-two horse power passenger car. 
The new stock rate is $80 for liabil- 
ity; the mutual rate in use by one 
New York company is $54.50, the old 
steck rate. Taking off twenty per 
cent. it becomes |$43.60. Less twenty ° 
Ber cent. more for commission, the 
amount the company receives to carry 
the risk shrinks to $34.88 and if fifteen 
per cent. is allowed for expenses there 
is but $28.34 left. 


Where Calculations Differ 

After all the care and study given 
to the rate subject by the stock com- 
panies it was estimated that the new 
rates just announced would yield a 
loss ratio of forty-seven per cent.—say 
ifty per cent. for easy computation. 
Half of $80 being $40, the mutual rate 
illustrated above provides $28.34 with 
which to pay a loss of '$80, according 
to stock company calculations assum- 
ing that the experience is the same in 
bhcth classes of companies. 

Now, as to possible assessments, the 
policy of the mutual provides as fol- 
lows: 

“The liability of any member to as- 
sessment, in any one policy year or 
part thereof, shall be at least, but in 
uo event greater than, an amount equal 
to twice the amount of and in addi- 
tion to his premium as computed for 
the policy term. But no member shall 
be assessed or assessable except on 
account of losses and expenses incurred 
while he is a member, or unless he is 
rotified of such assessment within one 
year after the expiration of his policy.” 

This would mean, in event of an 
assessment, that the assured’s premium 
of $43.60 would be doubled ($87.20), 
and the premium of $438.60 paid in ad- 
dition, a total of $180.80, as compared 
with the stock rate of $80 against which 
there can be no assessment. 
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Wins Decoration 
Major H. A. Stewart of Lukis Stew- 
art & Co., Montreal, has won the Dis- 
tinguished \Service Order, next to te 
Victoria Cross the most coveted deco- 
ration in the British Army, 
* * * 
Gets Safe Insurance 
Some agents think they can’t write 
mercantile safe burglary, but Edward 
Prideaux, of Elgin, Ill., says he can. 
He wrote eleven risks in Elgin. 
* * * 
After Paymaster HoldiUp 
This is a good time for paymaster 
hold-up insurance. A Winston-Saleni, 
N. C., agent who went after this busi- 
ness got ten risks in a short time. 
= * * 
What Energy Will Do 
When a California agent can get 
about in three counties with poor rail- 
road’ facilities and produce ‘$5,700 pre- 
miums in a year for one company, some 
of the fellows here in the Hast, where 
the stuff is bunched, might do better 
without getting nervous prostration. 
* * * 


Cleaning Up in Bronx 

EB. B. McConnell of the Maryland 
Casualty in New York, is cutting a fig- 
‘ve in the Brenx. He has placed bunds 
on the sheriff cf Bronx County and his 
deputies, the register of Bronx ‘County 
and his deputies. the county clerk and 
his deputies, and the public administra- 
tor of Bronx County. 

* * * 
Seeking Information 

Whether the following re-insured lia- 
bility risks of the Fidelity & Deposit 
are new business to the re-insuring 
company is being asked in some New 
York offices. 'The Globe Indemnity 
took the business on the Brinkerhoff, 
Jordan account as of February 28; the 
Continental Casualty took all the other 
Metropolitan business, exclusive of 
Brooklyn, as of’ March 1, and the Great 
Eastern took the Brooklyn risks as of 
March 5, Other companies which 
took over business as of various dates 
in February and March have been writ- 
ing their own policies at the prevail- 
ing rates. 

* * * 
New York vs. Philadelphia 

Arrangements have been made for 
the New York Insurance Golf Associa- 
tion and the Insurance Golf Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia to take part in 
team matches for an intercity cup. The 
metropolitan golfers will play in Phil- 
adelphia for the first contest and a 
return match will be decided in New 
York later. Sydney Sharwood is sec- 
retary of the Quaker ‘City association, 
which will hold its spring tournament 
at the Whitemarsh Valley (Country 
Club May 21 and the fall event Arono- 
mink links September 24. Oswald 
Kirkby won the Metropolitan and New 
Jersey titles last time they were played 
for. Frank W. Dyer, of Montclair, and 
Clifford A. Dunning, of Nassau, are 
strong players. Gardner White would 
be another ‘certainty on an insurance 
team, but he is now in service. James 
G. Batterson, Darwin P. Kingsley), 
George Armstrong and J. A. Janin will 
also figure prominently as team timber. 


* 
Will Move Uptown 
M. Green, industrial manager for the 
General Accident in New fork, is ar- 
ranging to move his office from 45 
John Street to some convenient point 
uptown below Forty-second Street, 
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Hazard of New Men 
Some surety men are not inclined 
to agree with those who claim that 
there is a severe fidelity hazard in the 
interval between final examination and 
approval by the surety company, during 
which period danger exists because of 
the number of individuals who get posi- 
tions and abscond before the surety 
company gets notice of their employ- 
ment and starts the investigation. Of 
course, if the examination is long de- 
layed this danger exists, but ordinarily 
a green hand requires a reasonable 
time in which to become sufficiently 
familiar with the new place to become 
a serious hazard to the surety company. 
¢ fe 2 
Want Self-lInsurance 
The bill in the New York Legisla- 
ture which proposes to abolish the self- 
insurance, feature in compensation, is 
opposed by employers generally on the 
ground that this feature of the present 
law provides a powerful incentive to 
adopt safety devices and promotes 
prompt settlements with ieee work- 
men. 
s 2 » 
Position on Health Bill 
New York employers are only in- 
directly opposing the health insurance 
bili of Senator Nicoll. They opposed 
a bill similar to this a year ago on the 
ground that the laws of New York 
impose upon-employers a heavy burden 
of expense for the benefit of employes, 
which burden greatly exceeds that im- 
posed in neighboring ‘States and places 
New York at a disadvantage. The em- 
pioyers take the position that no fur- 
ther social legislation should be enacted 
in New York ‘until the disparity of 
costs created by laws. between New 
York and other States shall have been 
reduced by the adoption of similar 
legislation in other States.” Insurance 
men will note that the employers ap- 
pear against the measure only as it 
affects the costs. If the costs in other 
States are made equal the employers 
would, apparently, be satisfied. 
* * * 
Rating Decisions Given 
The (Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board has made decisions affecting cer- 


tain occupations in the following 
plants: Ballofet Baszanger Die ‘Com- 
pany, New York; Macrea & Rose, 


Staten Island; John J. Gillon, New 
York; Fred Brockman, New York; Lud- 
wig Saarbach, New York; Smith-Lee 
Company, New York; N. London, New 
York; Felis Kornicker, New York; 
Faines Manhattan Beach MFireworks, 
Staten Island; Rochester Folding Box 
Company, Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, Oswego; James Shewan & Sons, 


Brooklyn. 
$ es 2 


British Rates Go Up 

Following an order of the British 
Government that all weekly payments 
under the compensation act be increased 
25 per cent. on account of increased 
ecest of living, British underwriters of 
such risks hape raised their rates 10 
rer cent. 

* = * 


Compensated for Pain 


Pain as sufficient reason for work-, 


man’s compensation is the basis of a 
decision of the Kansas Supreme Court 
in awarding additional compensation to 
workmen suffering pain on returning to 
work after injury. 
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Larger Field for 
Thomas J. Grahame 


GLOBE METROPOLITAN MANAGER 


Company Makes \Plans to Co-Ordinate 
All Casualty Departments at 19 
Liberty Street 


Thomas J. Grahame, superintendent 
of agencies of the Globe Indemnity, 


New York, has also been made Metro- 
politan manager for all casualty lines 
and his headquarters have been moved 
from 45 William (Street to 19 Liberty 
Street where the Metropolitan Depart- 
ment has been located for some time. 
Mr. Grahame’s department will handle 
the State of New Jersey north of Tren- 
ton, New York State south of Pough- 
keepsie and Fairfield County, Conn. 
Large New York Business 


The Globe’s business in New York 
and vicinity has reached large propor- 
tions and now stands at approximately 
$2,000,000 in premiums annually. With 
the business growing so rapidly it be- 

came necessary to enlarge the facilities 
of the Metropolitan Department. This 
rearrangement will enable the company 
to- greatly improve its service. Aside 
from Mr. Grahame’s enlarged duties no 
changes’ have been made in the staff. 

In Business Many Years ’ 

Mr. Grahame has been in the casu- 
ally business for many years, holding 
a number of important positions. He 
is a man of capacity, ability and tire- 
legs energy, who may be confidently 
expected to win fresh laurels for the 
Giobe. 

The New York business has been 
largely. increased by the re-insurance of 
the following individual liability ac- 
ecunts: Brinkerhoff-Jordan Company, 
Fox & Pier, DeWitt & Stern, Lewis & 
Boardman, J. Rosenthal. 


MAY INCREASE BUSINESS 


New York Bil! to Bond Automobile 
Owners so Regarded by Under- 
writers 


Possibilities of increased automobile 
liability business are seen, should a 
hill before the New York legislature be- 
come law. It proposes to bond all own- 
erg of motor vehicles who do not carry 
liability insurance. it adds a new 
clause to Section 262 of the Highway 
Taw, requiring applications for the 
registration of a motor vehicle to be 
accompanied by a $5,000 bond, executed 
by the owner, conditioned upon the 
payment of any judgment recovered 
against him or any other person law- 
fuily operating the vehicle registered, 
for damage to the person or property 
of others unless the owner states in his 
application for registration that he is 
insured against such liability in an au- 
thorized company in an amount equal 
to the penalty of the bond. 

It is believed that surety companies 
could not afford to issue the bonds for 
much, if any,.iess than the owner can 
now obtain liability insurance for in 
&5,,000-$10,000 limits. An owner giving 
a bond for $5,000 would not have much 
protection against possible heavy dam- 
ages such as are now awarded and 
weuld have to carry liability insurance 
to obtain adequate protection. There- 
fore it is believed that this bill could 
have no other effect than to increase 
the demand for liability insurance. 


Goes to Philadelphia 
I. Foster Hale, of the American 
Surety, at Detroit, has been placed in 
charge of the soliciting force in Phila- 
delphia. 4 
* * * 
Old Bill Up Again 
In Washington that hardy perennial 
has bobbed up again—the Government 
surety bonding measure—which was in- 
troduced in the House and referred to 
the Post Office Committee. It is 
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AUTO SITUATION QUIET 


Scme Delay Reported in Writing April 
Renewals of Liability 
Business 


In the automobile liability situation 
this week there was evidence of a 
tendency to mark time. Some notices 
appeared announcing that March busi- 
ness would be issued at the old rates. 
There were reports of slowing up in 
writing April renewals and brokerage 
offices claimed to see in this possibility 
of a break on the part of the companies. 
Not until April business has been got 
out of the way, they say, will the situa-. 
tion clear. Others who take a longer 
range view profess to believe that if 
there is to be real trouble in the auto- 
mobile liability field it will not come 
to a head for a couple of months. 


Announcement by |E. B. Quackenbush 

E. B. Quackenbush, automobile gen- 
eral agent in Greater New York for 
the Commercial Union, announced that 
he is accepting risks up to April 1 at 
the old rates. ‘This applies to property 
damage and collision and carries with 
it the proviso that the company be 
given the fire risk also. 

The Continental Casualty, which has 
announced that it would not be bound 
by the new liability rates because it 
has practically no renewal business, is 
permitted by the bureau to regard other 
companies’ renewals as its own. This 
agrees with the company’s view. 

So far the casualty companies have 
raaintained a firmer attitude as to new 
cellision and property damage rates 


than have the fire companies writing 


those lines. 


EXPERIENCE (RATING PLAN 


As The Hastern Underwriter goes to 
press a meeting of actuaries and un- 
derwriters is being held in the offices 
of the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board, New York, to complete the new 
plan of experience rating. Wednesday 
the actuaries and engineers met. The 
National Reference Committee repre- 
sents stock companies, mutuals and the 
insurance departments, and any system 
of experience rating which may be 
adopted must meet the views of these 
yarious interests. (Last week two im- 
portant meetings were held on the same 
subject. While the basis of the new 
experience rating plan has been formu- 
lated and the principle adopted, the 
cetails have not been completely work- 
ed out. The various committees in 


charge of this work believe that they _ 


have a plan which will meet the views 
of the various interests and overcome 
practically all the numerous objections 
to experience rating and not conflict 
with the anti-discrimination law. 


J. C. KEMP WITH EMPLOYERS ~~ 

John ‘C. Kemp, who has been with 
the New York office of the Travelers 
foi three years, of late as counterman 
in the liability department, has re 
signed and is now underwriter and 
ecunterman in the liability department 
of the Employers Liability. 


c. E. KIDD MAKES CHANGE 
Cc. E. Kidd, for eight years counter- 
man in the New York office of the Stan- 
dard Accident, is now with the Hm- 
ployers (Liability as a counterman in 
the liability department. 


J. H,. GOULD RESIGNS 
J. H. Gould, head of the purchasing 
department of the U. |S. head office of 
the General Accident, resigned this 
week and is now in New York City. 
He has not announced his future plans. 


thought possible that with all the Gov- 
ernment now has on its hands this bill 
may be allowed to die in committee. 
* * * 
Preferred’s Service Flag 

The Preferred Accident’s service flag, 
displayed in the New York Office, con- 
tains 18 stars. ; 
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Very often the employer 


Plan for is requested to permit a 
Selling committee of his workmen 
Group’ to circulate a petition to 


raise funds for a workman 
who has been unable to work for sev- 
eral months on account of illness or 
injuries not covered by the compen- 
gation law. The employer hesitates to 
refuse a request of this kind, but he 
fas learned from experience that this 
creates factions among the workmen 
who contribute, ss against those who 
do not. This has a tendency to dis- 
organize the plant and reduce the effi- 
ciency. This condition would never 
arise if the employers twere protected 
by a health and accident policy. Many 
of the States have appointed com- 


mittees to investigate ‘conditions and- 


report to the next meeting of the 
legislators the advisability of enacting 
a compulsory health insurance law, 
the employer to pay about nine-tenths 
of the premium. We do not believe the 
employer is readv or willing to assume 
this additional burden at this time, but 
unless a remedy is found he will cer- 
tainly have to do it. We believe the 
“Group Plan” is the remedy, and if all 
employers would adopt it the politi- 
cian would be deprived of this par- 
ticular brand of fireworks. Recently 
an employer gave an agent a fran- 
thise but predicted that the agent 
would not secure more than 10 per 
cent. of the employes’ signatures to the 
schedule. In two days’ 
more than 50 per cent., which proves 
that the plan is popular, and that there 
is a big demand for health and acci- 
dent insurance among the wage earners 
when they can buy it with the assur- 
ance that they will not be obliged to 
look after the payment of the premi- 
ums each month, and also when they 
are convinced that they are protected 
by the most liberal policy ever issued 
for the premium charged.— ‘The Field- 
man.” 
zs 2? & 


It is never profitable to 


Over-Pay- buy new business by pay- 
ments on ing more than is really 
Claims due on claims, says the 


; “Federal ‘Record.’’ —n 
fact, over-payment educates the pub- 
lie to believe the terms of the policy 
will be disregarded and that they will 
be paid more than it calls for. Then 
they are never quite satisfied, because 
they never feel sure that they might 
not have gotten just a little bit more, 
if they had buildozed a little stronger. 
If a man is permitted to get a claim 
through for a longer time than disabil- 
ity actually exists, then he says to his 


friend: “Take a policy with John Doe’s 
Company. Both agent and company 


are Gasy, and you can get indemnity 
whether you are disabled or not.” 
Where a man is paid all to which he 
is fairly entitled, and no more than 
that, he is much more likely to respect 
the company and continue his policy 
than otherwise. We have had policy- 
_ holders write that they permitted their 
policies to lapse simply because we 
had paid some man a claim when no 
disability existed and they felt if we 
| were doing that kind of thing the com- 
| Pany was not being safely operated 
| and they did not want to insure with us. 
The kind of business the grafters or 
_ excessive claim-makers bring to you is 
| the unprofitable or trouble-making 
variety. It is better for an agent to 
have fifty per cent. as much business 
and have it clean and profitable, be- 
Cause it gives him more money than 
though the volume were twice as large 
and composed of undesirable risks and 
chronic claim-makers. We can invaria- 
bly tell by the claim percentage whether 
the agent is trying to buy new busi- 
‘Ress by excessive claim allowance, or 
whether he is conscientious in his rec- 
“ommendations. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


time he had™ 
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og 
The demand and. oppor- 


Reason tunities for trained men 
for in the surety and casualty 
Optimism business are greater to- 


day than ever before. 
Why do not more high-grade young 
men enter this line of business? 
can master the fundamentals in -half 
the time it takes to learn a profes- 
sion, and can earn a livelihood while 
£o doing, rather than being an expense 
to their parents or friends for three 
or four years of studying and for sevy- 
eral years thereafter while establish- 
ing a practice. The old theory that 
a man becomes an insurance agent 
after trying everything else is now a 
very much exploded one. The day of 
“has beens” in the insurance business 
bas passed forever... A. survey shows 
that today the markedly successful in- 
surance men in the field, and in the 
home office also are educated, intel- 
ligent, energetic and honest. The 
chief phases of the business, including 
the financial, the producing, the under- 
writing and the legal and claim, af- 
ford unlimited study to the student. 
The production end especially offers 
zmple opportunity for the natural sales- 
man and solicitor. Then why is it 
that more young men graduating from 
the colleges and high schools do not 
enter this vocation? ‘The compensa- 
tion is good, the opportunity unlimit- 
ed, the vocation honorable and _ in- 
tensely. interesting. [Home offices are 
constantly seeking high-grade men. 
The agency department is constantly 
importuned to recommend experienced 
young men or men likely to develop 
for various positions in the field. It 
is truly a vocation ‘where many de- 
sirable jobs are seeking the man, 
rather than the usual situation of the 
man seeking the job.—‘Fidelity Jour- 
ral.” 


MAY PRODUCE NEW LINE 

Certain business concerns may, in a 
limited way, be placed in the insur- 
ance business, should a bill before the 
New York legislature become law. It 
would require that all those engaged 
in furnishing messengers for hire, as- 
sume liability for the delivery of prop- 
erty entrusted to messengers supplied 
by them. The person engaging such 
messenger may declare the value of 
the property or money and a receipt 
therefor must be issued. The concern 
furnishing the messenger to be allowed 
to charge a fes for the insuring safe 
delivery, liability not to exceed $300. 
This bill would conflict with the insur- 
ance law and if this sort of protection 
is demanded, 1 new line may be opened 
for the insurance companies, similar 
to registered mail insurance. 


DECEPTIVE FIDELITY CONDITIONS 

In the fidelity business there may be 
no serious defalcations for a consider- 
able time and one begins to believe 
that conditions are improving. It is 
just about that time that there is an 
outbreak of losses. This is explained 
in this way. Some fellow who has been 
stealing for years gets nervous and 
skips out, believing that he had better 
go while the going is good. The fear 
overtakes him that before long he will 
be found out. When the story appears 
in the newspapers, other fellows who 
have also’ been stealing begin to worry 
and more resignations follow, with the 
result that more defalcations come to 
light. Then it begins to look as if de- 
faleations had suddenly taken a big 
jump, whereas in reality the seeming 
inerease is nothing more than a cul- 
mination of old cases. 


The New York department has filed 
reports on examinations, as of June 30, 
1917, of the Allied Mutuals’ Liability 
and the Metropolitan Mutual Liability. 


‘They , 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 
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E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 


THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders 


a re $1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 

Credit Insurance 


Established 1869. 


_ F. J. WALTERS 

/ Resident Manager 

55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


Keep Your Pluck! 

When you acknowledge you’re down 
and out, ycu’re licked. 

But so long as you swear that you 
won’t give in— 

That you'll hang on and hang on until 
you win, 

No matter how hard you were cuffed 
and kicked, 

No matter how sadly your faith was 
tricked— 

If you just remember what brought 
you low 

And keep away from the undertow, 

Ii’s only a matter of holding tight 

Before you're back in the big world 

fight! 

But the man who pines and the man 
who whines, 

Who skulks away from the skirmish 
lines, 

Who hasn’t the grit to swing and hit, 

And slug his way, never counts a bit. 


He isn’t worth bothering over a 
minute— 

He’s out of the game and never was 
in it, 

A man who is really a man keeps his 
luck, 


So long as he keeps a good chest full 
of pluck.—‘‘Federal Record.” 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


- Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


BIG WRITERS 


READ 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Each Week for New Ideas 


DO YOU? 


Subscription $3 a Year | 


THROW AWAY THAT CUMBERSOME RATE 


Can you find no better use for your time than to spend the best part of 


it turning 362 pages every time you want to quote an automobile rate ? 4 


Compare the Simplicity of These Rates! 


The “Definite Value” Automobile Policy 


A clearly defined policy protecting an automobile owner—indemnifying for loss by fire, theft, ex- 
plosion and other hazards. 
It is simple in language, and definite in terms—it positively fixes the value of a car, during the life of 
the policy, on a basis determined by the men who made and sold the car. 

In the event of a total loss, it pays the amount of fixed value shown in the policy contract, thereby 
avoiding any controversy in settling and paying the loss. 

In the event of a partial loss, it pays for the repair or replacement of all parts, to the full extent of the 
damage. 

Compare the protection and the cost of this policy with other forms of automobile insurance. 


PREMIUM RATES 


All premiums are based on list price of car. Rates quoted are for each one hundred dollars of list price. 
The rate is not increased on renewal. Freight charges and war tax may be added to amount of insurance. 


Pleasure and Commercial Cars 


Full Cover 
Full Cover Excluding Theft 
Models Listing $2,500 or Over.........-.eeeee $1.00 .80 cents 
Models Listing $1,000 to $2,500............4.- $1.50 .80 cents 
Models Listing Under $1,000...............+. $2.00 .80 cents 
Extra Equipment, Including Theft— Extra Equipment Excluding Theft— 
Twice the rate charged for car. Same rate as charged for car. 


Electric Cars—All Models 
.75 cents for fire and theft. 
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Collision Insurance 


Covers all loss or damage above twenty-five dollars in 
any one accident. 
(For full cover add thirty-five dollars to all premiums.) 
Pleasure Cars 
In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 


Property Damage 


Indemnity to extent of one thousand dollars for damage 
done to property of others. 


Pleasure Cars 
In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 


14%% of list price $15.00 minimum premium 
In Cities over one hundred thousand population. Ten Dollars) Brems*im 
2% of list price $25.00 minimum premium In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 


Commercial Cars 
Regardless of size of city. 
214% of list price $30.00 minimum premium 


Fifteen Dollars Premium 


Commercial Cars—Decline property damage. 


TERM POLICIES 


Two Years Insurance—One and three-quarter times annual rate. 

Three Years Insurance—Two and one-half times annual rate. 

Pro rata cancellation allowed on old insurance when new car purchased 
and insured. 


Taxi Cabs, “Jitneys,” Rented, Livery, Second-Hand Cars and Dealers’ Cars 
WILL NOT BE INSURED UNDER THIS FORM OF POLICY 


THIS POLICY IS WRITTEN ONLY BY 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK |= THE NEW JERSEY 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. — INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Capital $500,000 Capital $1,000,000 | 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY NEWARK, a NEW JERSEY — 


oF 


THE EASTERN UNDE 


UNIVERSITY OF MALINOIS Lignaay 


[SuccEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics, EsTABLISHED IN 1899] 
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RWRITE 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No. 12 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 1918 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per C py 


SPECIALS ARBITRATE 
FLOOD LOSSES 


City Officials of Lock Haven, Pa., Call 
Insurance Men To Help Estimate 
Damage ‘ 


BANK ON THEIR JUDGMENT 


Fine Tribute To Insurance Fraternity 
‘in a Stricken Pennsylvania City 
Is Given 


Because they believed that insurance 
men are unbiased and can aid them in 
estimating the extent of the flood loss- 
es in Lock Haven, Pa., the city officials 


there called on the insurance fraternity 


‘fer help and have received it. Local 
agents, special agents and adjusters 
responded and refused compensation 
for their work. The situation rather 
novel and interesting is described as 
follows by Gearhart & Company, agents 
for the Great American and other 
companies, in a letter to The EBastern 
Underwriter: 

“Following heavy rains at the head- 
waters of the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River on February 18th and 
1$th, the waters of this stream rose 
steadily until it overflowed the city of 
Lock Haven on Wednesday, February 
21st. Doubtless the city would have 
experienced little trouble had not the 
icc that had passed out of the river 
jammed at a point below this city be- 
tween McElhattan and Jersey Shore. 
Bald Hagle Creek which flows into the 
river also overflowed its banks and 
back water from both streams inun- 
dated approximately three-fourths: of 
the town with over 5,000 of the popula- 
tion affected. 


Caught People Unawares 

_ “The suddenness of the rise caught 
miany people unawares with the result 
that property owners were unable to 
prepare for high water and thus lost 
heavily in many instances. The waters 
did not recede until Thursday, February 
22rd. Zero. weather on Wednesday 
night and Thursday morning added to 
the suffering and ice froze over the 
flood waters, in some places thick 
enough to bear the weight of a man. 
This ice together with large mass°s 
Which floated over the city from the 
river covering the entire flooded zone 
and filled streets in some cases as high 
as twelve feet. Volunteers from sur- 
rounding towns removed this ice so as 
to make the streets passable. 


“Prompt measures were taken by the 
(Continued on page 14) 


HELP WIN THE WAR 
BUY 


LIBERTY BONDS 


This Space Contributed by 
The Home Insurance Company, New York 
Elbridge G. Snow, President 


North British 
and Mercantile 


Established 1809 


Entered United States 
1866 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
DISABILITY CONTRACT 


One Per Cent. of Policy Paid Every 
Month Until Contract 
Matures 


SAMPLE RATES FOR AGREEMENT 


Text of This New Form Given in 
From Company’s Rate Boo!— 
How It Reads 


Full 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has be- 
gun to issue a new disability agree- 
ment, which it calls Form C, in which 
the Company agrees to pay every month 
until maturity of policy one per cent. 
of the amount of the insurance. The 
form reads as follows: 

* * * hereby agrees 


That if said policy shall then be in 
force and if there shall have been no 
failure to pay premiums as provided 
therein, upon receipt at the home office 
of the company of due proof that the 
insured prior to his attaining the age 
of sixty years and prior to the maturity 
of said policy shall have become totally 
disabled by bodily injury or by disease 
so that he then is and will be thereby 
permanently and continuously prevent- 
ed from engaging in any occupation 
‘whatsoever for remuneration or profit, 
and that such disability has existed con- 
tinuously for not less than sixty days. 

(A) Payment of each subsequent full 
annual premium on said policy and on 
this agreement shall be waived as it 
becomes due during the said disability 
of the insured, and any premium so 
waived shall not be deducted in any 
settlement under said policy and any 
values and benefits provided for in 
said policy shall be the same as if 
said premium had been duly paid to 
the company, except that any dividends 
apportioned to said policy during said 
disability shall be payable in cash; and 

(B) In addition that if after one 
year from the date of receipt of proof 
as aforesaid due proof of the continuance 
of such total and permanent disability 
be furnished the company will pay 
to said insured each month, during the 
said disability of the insured, until the 
maturity of said policy, an amount 
equal to one per centum of the amount 
insured by said policy (exclusive of 
any paid-up additions), the first of such 
monthly payments to be made one 


month after receipt as aforesaid of due 
proof of the continuance of such total 
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and permanent disability;, the amount 
payable under said policy at its matur- 
ity not to be reduced on account of 
any such monthly payments made. 

Notwithstanding that proofs of such 
disability shall have been accepted, the 
company may thereafter, at its pleas- 
ure, but not oftener than once a year, 

. demand of the insured due proof of 
the continuance of such disability; and 
upon failure to furnish such proof, or 
if it appears to the company that the 
insured has become able to engage in 
any occupation whatsoever for remu- 
neration or profit, no further premiums 
will be waived, and no further pay- 
ments under paragraph “(B)” above. 

Without prejudice to any other cause 
of disability, the total and irrecover- 
able loss of sight of both eyes, loss of 
both hands at or above the wrist, loss 
of both feet at or above the ankle, or 
similar loss of one hand and one foot, 
shall be considered to constitute total 
and permanent disability within the 
meaning of this agreement. 

The additional annual premium here- 
on, with an addition of two per centum 
thereof if paid in semi-annual instal- 
ments or three per centum thereof if 
paid in quarterly instalments, may, on 
written request, be paid in such in- 
stalments beginning with the due date 
of the additional annual premium. 

The payment of the additional pre- 
miums as herein provided is the consid- 
eration for the additional risk in- 
curred under the provisions hereof, and 
does not entitle the insured or any 
beneficiary under said policy to any ad- 
ditional participation in any division 
of the company’s surplus, or to any 
additional cash, loan or paid-up value 
thereunder; and failure to pay any ad- 
ditional premium hereon when due as 
herein provided or within thirty-one 
days thereafter, or to pay any premium 
or instalment thereof as provided in 
said policy or the termination of said 
policy prior to the receipt of proof of 
disability as aforesaid, will forthwith 
terminate all liability of the company 
hereunder or on account of any pay- 
ments made hereon; provided, how- 
ever, that this agreement may be rein- 
stated at any time upon receipt of evi- 
dence of insurability satisfactory to 
the company and payment of all ar- 
rears of premiums on said policy and 
on this agreement with interest at a 
rate to be determined by the company 
not exceeding 6,per centum per annum. 

This agreement shall become null 
and void if the insured shall engage 
in military service out of the United 
States in time of war, or military serv- 
ice involving aeronautics or naval serv- 
ice whether in or out of the United 
States in time of war; provided that, 
upon presentation after the termina- 
tion of such service of evidence of in- 
surability satisfactory to the company 
and payment of the additional pre- 
mium aforesaid, this agreement shall 
again become operative. 

The ‘Rates in Part Follow 
Annual Premium per $1,000 Insurance 

For Waiver of Premium Disability 

Agreement in Connection with An- 

nual Life and Limited Premium Life 

Policies 

16 15 19 20" 925" 9230 


An. Pre. Pre. Pre. Pre. Pre. Pre 
fen Life ‘Life Life ‘Life Life Life Life 
20. $.20 .$15 $.15 -$:15 $.15 $.15 $.15 
25%. 5 aA Naar ise sali yall eaalsy sy 
30. 14 Lb pO aL see Lee 
Sheoneg PeOS | MLO eek Opera meee eon 20) 
40. 46" (26 “S80 eebe ob 9.43" 44 
AB cae) 266. 4h D0 AOI 62 65 266 
Ova eOL S74 9S Ceo mee OS, 
Annual Premium per $1,000 Insurance 

For Waiver of Premium Disability 
Agreement in Connection with En- 
dowment Policies, Payable at End of 
Terms Stated, or on Prior Death 

10 15 20 25 30 35 
Age Yra..oY1s.85 Sree Gere TS rst 
20.. $.19 Sil? o$45 $b $15 $.15 
bees, wcll eel, LO eel Oem Smet So lel S 
30.4% 26° 23 “Geese 28 ee25 n2b 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


UNDERWRITER 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


WHEN TIMES ARE BAD 


Two Reasons Given Why It Works to 
Advantage of Life Insurance 
Agents 


Experienced agents know that there 
are many advantages to them in con- 
ditions adverse to a large commercial 
prosperity, says Frank L. Jones, agency 
manager of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society at Indianapolis. 

Here are the reasons: (1) Advers- 
ity in commercial business brings the 
family together in a close sympathy 
and economy which is unknown to 
many of them in prosperity—many of 
the finer qualities of man are hand- 
maidens of poverty and distress, and 
they disappear often in prosperity. (2) 
When a man’s business is in a slump 
he places a lower value on it and thus 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In conformity with a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Board of Directors of The Germania Life In- 
surance Company on December 5th, 1917, and with 
the approval of the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York, 
Ist, 1918, assumed the new corporate name of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


of America 


he thinks of it as a smaller estate for 
his family. These two conditions make 
his mind a fertile field for life insur- 
ance suggestions, and though his abil- 
ity to pay is less, his needs seem so 
great that he will manage to meet the 


premiums. Men will listen with keener 
attention and a more sympathetic re- 
sponse to a life insurance talk then, 
than in days of prosperity—they are 
then more in harmony with the very 
spirit of life insurance as an institution. 


SECURITY’S STATEMENT 
The thirty-first annual statement of 
the Security Mutual Life, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., shows that this company, 
which is making a most creditable 
showing, has since organization paid 
policyholders and beneficiaries $15,296,- 
507. It made a gain of insurance in 
force in 1917 of $2,830,059. Its insur: 
ance in force is about $55,000,000. Its 

income last year was $2,269,778. 


the company on March 


1917—the last year under the old name was the most 


successful during the company’s existence of fifty- 
eight years. The new business paid for amounted to 
$24,800,000,00 representing a gain of more than $3,- 


700,000.00 over its best previous year while the busi- 
ness in force showed an increase of $10,222,000.00. 


| Assets over $54,500,000.00 


Total Insurance in Force over $169,000,000.00 
Guarantee and Dividend Fund over $5,800,000.00 


March 22, 1918 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Fifth Consecutive Increase in Scale 
of Missouri State Life, of 
St. Louis 


In announcing new dividends the 
Missouri State Life says: 

“In 1914 we adopted a new dividend 
seale for policies issued on and after 
January 1st, 1908, which could be made 
to provide for a steady annual increase 
in the scale and, consequently, in the 
amount of dividends to policyholders as 
the experience of the company would 
warrant. 

“Every succeeding year we, have 
made the dividend just a little better 
than the promise of the year before. 

“Using the twenty-payment life policy 
at age thirty-five for illustration, the 
following table shows concisely what 
we have done: 
Twenty-Payment Life Plan—$1,000— 

Age 35—Annual Premium $38.28 


Dividend Year of Issue—————_ 

Year 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
$5.33 $5.45 $5.58 $5.70 $5.76 
5.79 5.92) 16:04. 90:10 Sicha 
627 6.39" "GiAST amas eee 
6.74 6.80 ..0. 
7.17 


1912 


“The dividends which we will pay in 
1918, commencing with the policies of 
anniversary date on April 1st and sub- 
sequently, will be larger than we have 
ever paid before. This makes the fifth 
successive year in which we have in- 
creased our sale, and it is a record sur- 
passed by none.” 


INVESTMENTS 


Report of Fidelity Mutual Life—$14,- 
967,087 First Mortgages on 
Real Estate 


In its annual statement just issued 
the Fidelity Mutual Life reports to 
policyholders that it invested $1,000,000 
in Liberty Bonds. 

This Company’s investments are 
yielding a good interest on both bonds 
and mortgages. The Company says: 

In the listed assets the largest item, 
it will be seen, is first mortgages on 
real estate. This item now approxi- 
mates $15,000,000. Our investments in 
Government, municipal, railroad and 
other corporation bonds now amount to 
$8,899,781.99. The interest yield in 1917 
on mortgage investments was 5 per 
cent. on investments in bonds, 4.61 per 
cent. : 

The following items from the detailed 
report show the Company’s principal 
investment holdings: 

First mortgages on real 


ELAS”... ss ote 0 > aioe $14,967,087.69 
Increase over previous 
VOaTS ec ee hee 987,008.61 


U. S. Government, munici- 


pal, railroad and other 
corporation bonds ..... 8,899,781.99 
Increase over previous } 
Year  \Gliws.:. cee 1,218,749.79 
Loans on policies having 
loan values = x30. . cen 6,857,3899.50 
Decrease from pre- : 
vious year, )...caee 153,227.30 


A clearer idea of the character of the 
security back of your insurance protec- 
tion will be gained from a study of the 
relative proportions of the Company’s 
assets, as shown by these percentages: 

Per Cent. 
First mortgage on real estate.... 43.44 
Bonds 
Loans on policies 
Real estate (including Head 

Office and adjacent properties) . 
Stocks 
Cash in banks and in office...... 
Premiums in course of collection. 
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NOW WITH EDWARD A. WOODS 
Henry |S. Terbell, for many years 
transportation agent at the home of 
fice of the Equitable, and closely iden- 
tified ‘with the 
since 1894, when he entered the com- 
peny’s employ, has transferred his ac- 


tivities to Pittsburgh as personal sec: — 


retary to Edward A. Woods. 


agency department — 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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E. E. Rhodes on. 
Modes of Settlement 


Aner ROCCE EDS? A 
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Business of Making and Executing 
Trusts Foreign to Transaction 
of Life Insurance 


In a recent discussion before the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, EH. E. 
Rhodes, of the Mutual Benefit, said he 
was inclined to take issue with the 
statement that there are two distinct 
lines of development, the contract 
method and the trust method, in the 
handling of the various modes of settle- 
ment at a maturity. He said he did 
not see wherein there was sufficient 
ground for the opinion that some com- 
panies follow a “trust” method, if by 
that is meant that the proceeds become 
a trust, of which the company is the 
trustee and the beneficiary cestui que 
trust. 

There are certain earmarks, which 
are necessary to distinguish a trust, 
he added. 

“There must be the specific holding 
of securities for specific beneficiaries, 
the accounting to such _ beneficiaries 
for the entire income earned from such 
securities, less legal charges, and the 
payment of the increased value which 
the specific security may have attained, 
or the lessened value which a falling 
market may occasion. * * 

“In Connecticut, Chapter 72, Laws of 
1918, provides that: 

“Any life insurance company 
chartered by and doing business in 
this State shall have power to 
hold the proceeds of any life in- 
surance policy issued by it, in 
trust, upon such terms, and sub- 
ject to such limitations as to revo- 
cation by the policyholder and 
control by the beneficiaries there- 
under, as shall have been agreed 
to in writing by such company 
and the policyholder.” 

' Connecticut Contracts 

“Two questions arise in connection 
therewith. One is whether the Connec- 
ticut law would govern if the policy 
had been issued and delivered in an- 
other State, and the other is as to the 
effect of the statute quoted upon other 
provisions of the Connecticut law re- 
garding trustees and trust funds. The 
contracts of one Connecticut company 
provide that the proceeds may be 
placed in trust with the company to 
pay an annual income limited to a 
period of years, or an annual life in- 
come, or to pay interest during the 
continuance of the trust. If the in- 
sured desires to place the proceeds be- 
yond the reach of the creditors of the 
beneficiary another Connecticut com- 
pany will insert in the policy a provi- 
sion that the proceeds shall be treated 
as a trust fund to be mingled with the 
company’s general funds and to be 
governed by the laws of the State of 
Connecticut. In the first place, the 
fund is not treated as a trust when it 
is so mingled, and in the second 
place, within certain limitations trust 
funds are subject under the laws of 
Connecticut to claims of creditors. * * 

“The New York law (Section 15 of 
the New York Personal Property Law) 
provides: 

“When the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy becoming a claim 
by death of the insured, are left 
with the insurance company under 
a trust or other agreement the 
benefits accruing thereunder after 
the death of the insured shall not 
be transferable, nor subject to 
commutation or incumbrance, nor 
to legal process except in an ac- 
tion to recover for necessaries, if 
tthe parties to the trust or other 
agreement so agree. 

“It seems clear that under this law 
there is, under the contract method 
and the trust method, the same degree 
Pe. Eso ectd On to a beneficiary against 


ance company should, 
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the claims of creditors, It is very 
doubtful whether outside of New York, 
California (under Sec. 2767, Civil 
Code, as amended in 1917), and pos- 
sibly Minnesota, the doctrine of spend- 
thrift trusts would be extended by the 
courts so as to embrace a fund which 
was not in all its legal essentials a 
trust. Spendthrift trusts have been 
upheld, but whether a provision in a 
contract of life insurance which sought 
to accomplish the same purpose ‘as a 
spendthrift trust would be upheld by 
the courts, is a question which cannot 
be answered at this time. A speaker 
has very clearly pointed out the dif- 
ference between the American and the 
English rule with regard to the dispo- 
sition of trusts, but in considering the 
application of the American rule to 
the matter under discussion we come 
back to the fundamental question with 
which we starte? and to which we 
have as yet no affirmative answer, viz., 
are we dealing with a trust? 


The Real Business of an Insurance 
Company 
“The business of a life insurance 


company is to make contracts of life 
insurance. Such contracts need not 
necessarily provide for the immedi- 
ate settlement of the proceeds in one 
sum. The business of making and 
executing trusts is as fcreign to the 
business of life insurance as is the 
business of banking, and a life insur- 
in my opinion, 
confine its activities to those powers 
which are granted by its charter or 
by the general laws of the State of its 
domicile which are applicable thereto. 
If we are without power to do a trust 
business, we should not attempt it, nor 
should we represent ourselves as so 
doing, when, as a matter of fact, such 
is not the case.” 


B. V. Von Senden, of Globe, Ariz., 
paid for $353,000 in the New York Life 
last year. 


UNDERWRITER 


Equitable W. S. 


The War Service Committee of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
furnished to its representatives a book 
of blanks for convenience in selling 
W. S. S. and Thrift Stamps, A sample 
page is printed in this column. 

The book is designed for use in con- 
nection with sales made both under 
the Treasury Post Card plan, and for 
cash sales where Equitable represen- 
tatives have received authority from 
the U.S, Treasury Department to make 
such sales. 


All sales should be entered as made, 
according to number of stamps sold. 

Where sold on the post card plan, 
the cards should be mailed by the 
salesman, not the purchaser, the en- 
tries being made as soon as the card is 
signed. The letter “P” should be en- 
tered in the appropriate column. In 
such cases cash is not to be collected; 
collection being made by the postman 
when delivering the stamps. 


Where cash sales are made by Equit- 
able representatives who are authorized 
agents of the Treasury Department, 
the letter “C” should be entered in the 
appropriate column beside the number 
of stamps sold, and the amount of cash 
collected entered in the last column. 
(That column is left blank where sales 
are made on the Treasury post card 
plan.) 

Where cash sales are made by Equit- 
able representatives, the stamps being 
secured from Equitable cashiers or 
other Equitable representatives, who 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestabi lity clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


STRENGTHOF &¢ 


{ GIBRALTAR 


President 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


S. Sales Record 


will themselves report the sale to the 
State Colonel or Society, no entry 


SALESMAN 


FIRST NAME LAST NAME 


AGENCY 


REPORT OF SALES 


REPORT __ 


FOR_____DAYS ENDING 


NAME OF PURCHASER 


| pate 
——————} 


TOTAL CURRENT SALES 


TOTALS 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


GRAND TOTAL || 


FOR BINDING PURPOSES BY STATE COLONELS 


CHECK HERE 


WHEN- ENTEREO ON STATE COLONEL” 8 
SEMIPMONTHLY REPO 


therefor should be made as it would in 
effect represent a duplication, 

One or more of these white sheets 
should be signed by the salesman and 
mailed to his State colonel on Satur- 
day night of each week and on the last 
day of each month. Begin a new sheet 
on the ist of each month. The State 
colonel makes his reports on the basis 
of the calendar month. 


NINE INCOME POLICIES ON ONE 


LIFE 
The possibilities of writing month- 
ly income insurance were recently 


demonstrated by Agent F. H. Acker, 
of The Prudential, in Columbus, Ind., 
who secured no fewer than nine appli- 
cations, for an amount of $18,486, on 
the life of one person. 

The prospect was approached while 
at lunch one day and was in a recep- 
tive mood to listen to the many argu- 
ments advanced by Agent Acker con- 
cerning the attractiveness of this par- 
ticular contract, on the strength of 
which the business was written, deliv- 
ered and paid for. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Albany, N. Y., March 15 —Michael T. 
Donohue, of Newburgh, N. Y., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Albany 
district of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company, succeeding David Bariadale, 
who recently retired. Mr. Donohue has 
been superintendent of the Newburgh 
district of the company for thirteen 
years. He will assume his duties in 
Albany immediately. The Newburgh 
district of the company is now to be 
divided into three with new headquar- 
ters at Nyack, N. Y., and Middletown, 
NN: Y2 
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Extracts From Report of 


“BROOKLYN LIFE” NUMBER 


Many Distinguished Life Insurance Men HOMI LIFI } 
Contribute Articles to Publica- 


: tion—Print Pictures 
President Dryden of Prudential INSURANCE CO. 
MUM The “Brooklyn Life” issued a life jn- (Purely Mutual) 
PATTI COOL CLC LC ane surance number on March 16. The con- 256 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
COrtET eee ate eee ole oeatt 1916 tributors of articles were Asa S. Wing, ; a 
No. Pols SA otis Ro. Pola ikencuiad Frovident Life & Trust; George HE. GEORGE E. IDE, President 

Industrial issued and ordinary Ide, Home Life; William A. Hutcheson, 
paid-for new business...... 2,285,595  $521,603,875 2,239,542 $456,078,353 Mutual Life; Walton L. Crocker, John ; 

Industrial and ordinary re- Hancock; William J. Graham and ea fhe annual re- 
F F 9 : ort shows insurance in 
vived and increased....... 303,375 84,396,104 312,316 83,798,178 Charles Jerome Edwards, Equitable; ae of $146,050,144, an in- 
TROUPE Tet. Fevasaiciot ate « cletemeteteninute 2,588,970  $605,999,979 2,551,858 $539,876,531 Lee ga a priate Pt ee, dering ee of 

a . . rence Tl Ly, ationa a , £ , e e ompany 
Business rae JO Bai One Quencies nih. and Everett M. Ensign, National Asso- paid the policyholders in 
No. Pols. Amount. No.Pols. Amount. No. Pols. Amount. “tion. 1917 $3,467,823, of which 

Ordinary new bus...23,738 $65,929,249 21,139 $48,306,992 2,599 $17,622,257 Pictures ‘of most of the general $731,696 was in dividends 

Ordinary business re- agents of Brooklyn were published. or premium refund. Its 
vived and increased 1,136 3,583,582 985 2,888,323 151 701,259 insurance reserve fund was 

i : eoree Ees THE MERCURY increased by $1,688,199 and 
Total for the ordi- ; the Assets are now $34,- 
nary agencies.....24874 $69,518,831 22124 61,195,316 2,750 $13,323,616, Uxivacis from bho Smmne nag Be 542,304.08. 
Company Total of Industrial and Ordinary Business Paid For $8,669,095 in force; admitted assets of 
(Including the Home Office and Collection Accounts) _ $574,214; surplus and special funds of 
1917. 1916. Gain. $102,257; new premiums of $69,218; in- For Agency apply to 


No. Pols. Amount. No.Pols. Amount. No.Pols. Amount. gyrance written of $7,621,095. 
New business..... 2,309,871 $587,839,973 2,260,708 $504,418,195 49,163 $83,421,778 
Revived and inc.. 305,042 88,709,095 313,829 87,365,752 —8,787* 1,843,343 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


—— 


TORRES ac. ohvats 2,614,913 $676,549,068 2,574,537 $591,783,947 40,376 $84,765,121 256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

*LOSS. 
Payments to Policyholders, the Largest Single Item Among the Disbursements 

1917. 
Industrial. Ordinary. Total. 

Death claims, matured endowments 

and disability claims..... NE oc $21,320,074.12 $12,348,598.34 $33,668,672.46 
ATITIUILIOS E>. apc: cis cracierne eiaeye os eee 1,119.00 234,377.68 235,496.68 
DUEVIGEMAS? 4.5 ct cies wo wisieietec sremeetenterte *8345;271.07 3,925,269.95  12,270,541.02 
Surrendered policies ............+.... 964,723.55 3,330,809.52 4,295,583.07 


Total payments to policyholders. ..$30,631,187.74 $19,839,055.49 $50,470,243.23 
*Exclusive of $1,003,533.03 mortuary dividend additions included in industrial 
death claims. 


1916, 
Industrial. Ordinary. Total. 
Death claims, matured endowments 
and disability claims... 4.0... $18,784,720.60 $10,740,3824.76 $29,525,045.36 
Mihi lb le Coen GOD OOD 5.0 gc ssanoee 1,244.00 213,690.04 214,934.04 
PU VTS 7. ..2s-s5. Spates ahetenaite te stohetotalte 9,182,618.57 3,775,813.84  12,958,432.41 
Surrendered policies: .. overs cae 1,020,426.23 3,559,258.10 4,579,684.33 


Total payments to policyholders. ..$28,989,009.40 $18,289,086.74 $47,278,096.14 
Increase in Total Payments to Policyholders in 1917 
‘Industrial. Ordinary. Total. 
$1,642,178.34  $1,549,968.75  $3,192,147.09 
Industrial Death Claims 
, Uneluding Mortuary Dividend Additions) 


s a 
1917. 1916. Increase. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Build YourOwn Business 
166,059 $21,137,101.86 155,324 $19,389,962.55 10,785 ~$1,747,139.31 under-our direct general agency contract 
Claims on Account of the European War ; 
1917. 1916. Increase. has ‘ : 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Our Policies ‘provide for: 
Industrialivoe. ss «se. se. 1,470 $317,874.58 891 $201,236.83 579 $116,637.75 7 
Orditiarvarae. icici. 165 153,562.55 84 93,906.69 81 59,655.86 Double Indemnity, 
POba] aAsioke desire 1,685 $471,437.13 975 $295,143.52 660 $176,293.61 mi, bility Benefits, 
Loans on Ordinary Policies i i 
ae oe educing Premiums 
Number of loans made........... 66,380 69,416 3,036 (Decrease) 
Amount of loans (net)........... $7,371,484 $6,945,774 $425,660 (Increase) See 'the new low Rates 
(The total number of loans on policies is 196,665, for $38,928,405.38) JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


Dividends to Policyholders, Provided for in the Policies, and Extra Dividends 


as a Result of Mutualization THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


(Including Mortuary Dividend Additions on Industrial Policies) 


ZS JOON) O4 <>’0 DOOD <> 


: ‘ 1917. ae 1916. Increase. | INSURANCE COMPANY 
PIA USTLLAL | cietehe:s'o susisltedaie tata ole siene oiae 9,348,804.1 e 182,618.57 $166,185.53 
Cena... eee es 3,925,269.95 3.775,813.84 149,45611 | °° a a dee YORK 
EU OCGILME <. o:cxs 1s store ratte ereretrete ae el ers $13,274,074.05 $12,958,432.41 $315,641.64 
Estimated Dividends for 1918 : 
Industrial polidfes ....cin.ceccesese $9,917,438 
Ortiiniary DGlicies) *..c... 4. se.6:2'¢ctwers eee 4,557,324 


raft ces. vie Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Bond Investments During the Year 


1917. 1916. Binghamton, N. Y. 
att | i Set her re $15,601,605.48  $31,948,325.30 
State, county, municipal and other bonds ....... 30,973,364.95 16,394,948.91 | Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
—— EEE ey 2 5 sae : z | 
De Er ee ame wera $46,574,970.38  $48,943,274.21 | With direct contract providing liberal compensation. . 
Real Estate Loans Made During the Year : : 
1917. 1916. For particulars, address 
CY "Fons 2. orn Paes leietete fates? cesta Phcee eee. $16,458,000 $5,290,800 i 
Pa br WOES cose cine co VOTED Ds eee al cleats ole 20,021,435 18,749,050 C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
Totht Gees eit. ak ade ee $36,479,435 $24,039,850 
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Discusses Long ' 
Term Endowment 


VIEWS OF AN IOWA AGENT 


Sees Many Advantages in This Con- 
tract—Saving, Old Age Provision, 
Fund Accumulation 


The advantages of long-term endow- 
ment were discussed at a recent meéet- 
ing of Equitable Life of Iowa agents 
by R. C. Gauch, an agent of that Com- 
pany. In discussing the real functions 
of the contract Mr. Gauch sees four. 
They are: 

“First. The incentive to save, or 
the saving instinct. And in this par- 


ticularly extravagant era and with 
this particularly extravagant Ameri- 
can nation, or people, an endowment 
policy generally turns out to be a 
means of forcing thrift, since it com- 
pels them ‘to do that which, if left en- 
tirely to their own option, would re- 
Iain undone, and no sum worth while 
would be saved. Unlike insurance, sav- 
ing institutions have the shortcoming 
that they permit the depositor to with- 
draw all or nearly all of the funds after 
giving notice of a certain number of 
weeks, with the result that a resolu- 
tion to save over a long period may 
be broken when the depositor for one 
reason or another sees fit to withdraw 
the amount deposited. 


The Contingencies that Comfort a Man 


“Second advantage. Endowment in- 
surance provides for old age, if the 
term is so selected as to make the pol- 
icy mature at an age like sixty, sixty- 
five or seventy. At this age a man’s 
earning capacity usually ceases and 
when he naturally expects to retire 
from actual work. Statistics show 
that less than one man in ten succeeds 
in laying up a competence by the time 
this age is reached. Most men are, 
therefore, confronted with two contin- 
gencies: (a) an untimely death may 
leave their families unprotected, and 
(b) in case of survival until old age, 
they may lack the means of proper 
support. But both of these contin- 
gencies may conveniently be provided 
against by a long term endowment, for 
if death should occur at any time dur- 
ing the term, the insurance proceeds 
revert to the family; but should the 
insured survive to old age, when the 
need of insurance for family protec- 
tion has largely, or altogether, passed 
away, he will, himself, receive the 
proceeds of the fund which his pru- 
dence and foresight enable him to ac- 
cumulate, to be used for his own sup- 
port and comfort. ~ 

“In this connection it should be re- 
membered that a whole life policy, 
based on the American Table of Mor- 
tality, is an endowment at age ninety- 
six, and this age, according to that 


table is considered the extreme limit 
of life. At age twenty-five a whole 
life policy is, therefore, an endowment 
policy for a term of seventy-one years. 


Saving Period Cut Short by Death 


“Third advantage, It is a means of 
hedging against the possibility of the 
saving period being cut short by death 
were it not for the uncertainty of life 
and the inability of most people to 


carry out their resolutions to adhere - 


to a definite plan of saving, the ac- 
cumulation of an estate could read- 
ily be accomplished by the deposit of 
certain sums at regular intervals. WHn- 
dowment insurance seeks to protect 
the individual from both of these 
dangers. Thus, let us assume that it 
is the purpose of a person aged 
twenty-five ‘to accumulate $20,000 dur- 
ing the next forty years. He might ac- 
complish this in several ways, but it 
is clear that the result can definitely 
be accomplished by the purchase of a 
$20,000, forty year endowment matur- 
ing at age sixty-five, and it hedges the 
insured’s savings fund against prema- 
ture death. 


Fund for a Specific Purpose 

“Fourth advantage. It is a means 
of accumulating a fund for specific 
purposes. -To illustrate: the credit 
and successful operation of many busi- 
ness forms desiring to negotiate a 
bond issue may be dependent chiefly 
upon the life of one man whose un- 
expected death may so jeopardize the 
success of the business as to preclude 
the redemption of the bonds upon ma- 
turity. But this contingency may be 
averted if the head of the business in- 
sures his life for an amount equal to 
the bond issue under endowment pol- 
icy, which will become payable at the 
same time that the bonds mature. The 
same principle might also be applied 
to the liquidation of a mortgage or a 
home. In addition to such business 
uses, endowment policies may often 
serve some special family purposes, es- 
pecially as regards the -making of 
proper and certain provision for start- 
ing children in life. 

“Consequently, the large sum that 
may be secured through the long term 
endowment insurance may, therefore, 
deduct—odds and ends—that may not 
be regarded as the utilization of a by- 
product otherwise have been saved for 
a noble purpose.” 


ERIE BANQUET 

Erie, Pa., March 20.—Agents of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Mnsurance 
Company in Northwestern Pennsylva- 
nia were banqueted there in the Shrine 
Club by Walter LL. Blossom, general 
agent here for that company. The Hrie 
division, led the Connecticut agencies 
during February and it was ‘in appre- 
ciation of their work that the banquet 
was given. (Speakers were G. M. Love- 
lace, superintendent of agencies; E. W. 
Salvage, associate general agent at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 
186 


We don’t contract with poor men. 
We give a new man our attention until he is 


started. 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Acknowledgment of 
Premium’s Receipt 


ILL HEALTH DIDN’T VOID POLICY 


An Interesting Decision of Supreme 
Court of North Dakota—Donohue 
vs. Mutual Life 


In Donohue vs. Mutual Life (a re 
cent North Dakota Supreme Court de- 
cision involving acknowledgement of 
receipt of premium and reported by 
the Actuarial Society of America), the 
Company made the defense that the 
insured was not in good health when 
the premium was paid and the policy 
delivered, The application contained 
an agreement that the policy should 
not take effect until the first premium 
should have been paid during the ap- 
plicant’s continuance in good health. 
The policy issued contained an ac- 
knowledgement of the receipt of the 
premium. The premium was paid by 
the husband of the insured, and the 
policy delivered to him on June 6, the 
policy itself bearing date of April 30. 
It was acknowledged that on June 7 
the insured became ill and on June 8 
a physician was called to attend her. 
In North Dakota, there is a special 
statute relating to an acknowledgment 
in the policy of the receipt of premium, 
reading as follows: 

“Receipt for Premium—Effect of.— 
An acknowledgment in a policy of the 
receipt of premium is conclusive evi- 
dence of its payment so far as to make 
the policy binding, notwithstanding 
any stipulation therein that it was not 
to be binding until the premium is ac- 
tually paid.” 


Good Health 


The Court held that, in view of this 
statute, the question of whether the 
insured was in good health on June 6 
was immaterial and irrelevant, since 
the policy bore the date of April 30, 
and the policy, read in the light of the 
statute, acknowledged the receipt of 
the premium of April 30 so that the 
only question was whether any defense 
to invalidate the policy had been made, 
assuming the premium to have been ac- 


Irrelevant 


THE REAR GUARD 


‘No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 


agent’s morale and chance of success. 
Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


and their beneficiaries, 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


Great Policyholders’ Company. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, O. 
ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice-President 


JESSE R. CLARK, President. 


and 
Bonds. 


Thestronger the rear guard, the greater the 


tually paid April 30. 
the opinion is: 


An extract from 


“Keeping in mind the date of the 
policy, to wit, April 30, 1913, the re- 
reipt tin the policy acknowledging 
receipt of the first premium on such 
day, and the statute, section 6515, 
which provides that such an acknowl- 
edgment of the premium in the policy 
is conclusive evidence of the payment 


of such premium so far as making the 


policy binding, we cannot otherwise 
hold than that the policy of insurance 
under consideration, having been after 
the date thereof delivered, became ef- 
fective and binding upon all parties to 
the contract on the 30th of April, 
ils 

It would seem that, even with the 
peculiar statute of North Dakota, the 
decision of the Court was extreme. 

EXPECTS 1,200 MEMBERS 

Plans of Life Underwriters’ Associa- 


tion of New York—Association 
Reiterates Platform 


The annual report of the president 
end ‘secretary and treasurer of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York has been made. The association 
expects 1,200 members by-the time of 


the annual convention here of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


In the report, which outlines activi- 
ties for the year, the association briefly 
cutlines its platform to be: 

1. To foster a feeling of good fellow- 
ship and friendship among life insur- 
ance agents, in order that a vigorous 
spirit of co-operation may result. 

2. To enforce the insurance laws of 
the State of New York, so far as they 
relate to the business of life insurance 
agents. These relate ‘particularly to 
(a) rebates, (tb) twisting, (c) solicit- 
ivg without a certificate of authority. 

3. To exercise a leadership for a 


high standard of ethics in life insur- 
ance soliciting and agency manage- 
nient. This must be accomplished by 


a continuous campaign of education 
and by a sense of personal responsibil- 
ity on the part of each member,—not 
only as to his own conduct but to re- 
port to the officers of this association 
al] cases of conduct detrimental to our 
business. 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, 


and United States Liberty 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 


favorable mortality, and economy of management. 
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Thinks Superior Life 
Will Be Rehabilitated 


STATEMENT BY THE RECEIVER 


Receiver Schmidt, Former Secretary 
and Treasurer, IsSues Statement 
to Stockholders 


H. L. Schm:ct, receiver for the Su- 
perior Life of Chicago, and former sec- 
retary-treasurer of the company, has 
mailed a letter to stockholders, saying: 

“On the first day of October, 1917, 
all the officers of the company believed 
it would be only a short time before it 
would be in a position to write life in- 
surance. At that time the books of 
the company showed assets of over 
$93,000 against a stock liability of 
$72,060. Among the assets were notes 
receivable of about $50,000—cash in 
Pittsburgh Banks of about $13,000— 
cash in Chicago Banks and Liberty 
Bonds on hand to the amount of about 
$15,000, and an overdraft of Mr. L. O. 
V. Everhard (which at that time was 
considered perfectly good) of $13,- 
Zio. 

“Shortly after this I was sent on the 
road and from that time until Decem- 
ber 20th, 1917, I was away practically 
all of the ‘time. 


Tendered His Resignation 

“Upon my return to Chicago on the 
20th of December, 1917, I found the 
condition of the company in very much 
different shape from what it was on 
the first of October, and decided to 
sever my connection with it. At the 
first directors’ meeting after that date, 
which was held on January 10th, 1918, 
I tendered my resignation as Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and a Director, to take 
effect on February ist, 1918. However, 
on January 30th Mr. Everhard decid- 
ed to have a receiver appointed. I was 
induced to accept this position, realiz- 
ing that he was going to leave and 
that the stockholders should have some 
one in charge who was thoroughly 
conversant with the methods and 
plans of the organization. I had also 
in times past interested many of my 
personal friends in the enterprise and 
I felt that it would be cowardly on my 
part to leave until the stockholders 
could arrange to save the company. 

What Receiver Found 

“After being appointed receiver by 
the Circuit Court, I found the follow- 
ing condition existing: 


Total sale of stock, 7,502 


Shares LOM acevo leis pens $226,300.00 
Notes receivable on hand 49,330.50 
Leaving a balance of 

cash collected ....... 176,969.50 
Total expenditures to 

January 380th, 1918.. 


. 154,842.79 


Balance on hand in cash 


and securities 22,126.71 


“While Mr. Everhard was the direct- 
ing head of the company, the construct- 
ive work of building the organization 
was done by others. Those who really 
built this magnificent organization are 
at the present time assisting the reor- 
ganization committee, and I have no 
doubt but what this committee will be 
successful in rehabilitating the com- 
pany and putting it on a sound finan- 
cial basis.” 


BANKRUPTCY DECISION 


In Cohen vs. Samuels,-U. -S. Su- 
preme Court, 245 U. §S., 50, the bank- 
rupt had several policies on his life in 
favor of named beneficiaries, but had 
the right to change the beneficiary, 
The Supreme Court held that the right 
to change the beneficiary vested in the 
trustee, which placed the policies in 
practically the same position as if they 
were on their face payable to the in- 
sured’s estate. 


Crocker Writes of 
John Hancock Plans 


LETTER TO COMPANY’S AGENTS 


New Rules Regarding Lapses of Weekly 
Premium Policies—Discusses 
Commission Changes 


In discussing new plans of the John 
Hancock for field men, Walton L. 
‘Crocker, vice-president of the Company, 
said in a letter to the field force: 

“Among other things it is our desire 
to interest you more actively in writ- 
ing ordinary and intermediate business, 
and so we have made increases in cer- 
tain commissions, where we could do 
so lawfully, and we will do away with 
the one-half medical-fee charge in case 
you have to return your ordinary pol- 
icy as not taken. Also, we have modi- 
fied the present rule regarding lapse 
of weekly premium policies displaced 
by ordinary, so as to relieve you of 
such lapse within a certain period. The 
changing of these rules will help you 
in your work in the ordinary. 

“We have also changed the method 
ef handling the A. F. business from 
March 1 on, so as to make less detail 
work for all of us as well as to pay 
more commissions on it—that is, you 
will receive in three years what it 


would take ‘you twice that number of 
years or more to get, under the pres- 
ent system—and although it is neces- 
sary to make a new war clause for 
that form of policy and to charge a 
ncminal war premium, so that those 
who go to war will have to pay extra 
on each policy as is the usual practice, 
still, this will affect only a very few 


persons and there remains a great ad- 
vantage to you in these new things. 
We expect you will like the plans and 
especially the commissions, and we 
hope you will be encouraged to new 
exertions to place this class of policies. 


Good Contracts to Sell 


“So, too, with the ordinary. Here 
the commission increases are naturally 
rot so sweeping, for they cannot be, 
but they will help, especially those on 
the long-term endowment— 25-year en- 
dowments up. These are good con- 
tracts to sell, as they are very useful, 
giving a sum of money while the in- 
sured is living and is likely to need it 
most (at 65 or 70) and also the same 
benefit in case of death before that. 
This makes it appeal to many people, 
and as the premiums are not very 
much larger than ordinary life, the pol- 
icies ought to sell well and give you 
a good addition to your income. 


“Then we are also to give you a new 
disability clause in the ordinary poli- 
cies—something which will enable you 
to compete with the best. That also 
should be a help, when it comes, which 
will be as soon as we can construct 
it and get it approved by the State in- 
surance departments. While we are 
to change the war clause a very little, 


“The MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION is the first 
life company of another State, organized since the Armstrong 
investigation, to be admitted to New York State.’’ 


Step Out | 


of the rut and start fresh with a 
Strong New Company, captained by a 
notably successful insurance execu- 
tive with a carefully chosen staff 


of insurance specialists. 


Maryland 


Assurance agents are able to offer 
prospects very desirable contracts of 
Complete Personal Protection—Life 
Insurance, Health and Accident Insur- 
ance. Valuable agencies in productive 
territory for energetic ambitious men. 


ivlaryland WAG curanee (So -poration 
Seven South Gay Street 


Baltimore 


“LIVE AND DIE WITH ASSURANCE” 


Are You Per ianenty Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


simply to clear up a point now in some 
doubt, there will be nothing in it, we 
feel sure, to handicap you in selling 
these policies. 


“Now, a word of caution. In devel- 
oping our new plans we shall have to 
depend upon you more than ever be 
fore, upon ‘your loyalty, your business 
honor, and your intelligence. We must 
have no raiding of debits for the pur- 
pose of writing ordinary. We must not 
have a great mass of not-taken poli- 
cies (ordinary policies will average to 
cost not less than five dollars each to 
issue) for those things would de abuses 
of the new rules which none of us 
would like to see. It is to your own 
interest that you canvass your pros- 
pects well, and be sure as possible they 
will take their policies when issued, 
and that they are reasonably able to 
continue their premium payments there- 
after. We want you to get nearer to 
cur understanding of what good risks 

re—and bad ones—so you will no* 
waste your time and ours with men and 
women applicants who cannot be ac- 
cepted. This will help, too. And we 
shall try to help to make it help. 


Company Acts with Care 


“Just one other thought before cios- 
ing, of interest to you all, and espe- 
cially to those of you who have not 
clearly understood our problems. The 
‘Company which ‘you and I and all our 
associates represent, is a corporation 
in outward form only. Most corpora- 
tions are owned by stockholders and 
are operated for profits On the capital 
owned by these stockholders. Not so 
with us. As ‘you know, there is with 
us no capital stock, and there are no 
profits. Our Company exists for the 
purpose of providing the people with 
life insurance. The property of the 
Company is the property of all the pol- 
icyholders in proportion to the- form, 
size and age of their policies. It is a 
good and necessary thing that the num- 
ber of these policyholders increase ev- 
ery year. And so it is a good thing 
fcr you to persuade new people to take 
policies with us, for this not only brings 
you compensation, but strengthens the 
Company. Always, every year, the 
Company must be conducted so that 
the money taken in is more than the 
money going out (which must include 
the additions to the policy reserves re- 
quired by law), otherwise there 
would soon be no company. Now, ev- 
ery time something new is done, either 
by way of increase in benefits to the 
policyholders or increase in compen- 
sation to the workers, in field or of- 
fice, or other changes of plans, it af- 
fects this question of whether the out- 
gc shall equal or exceed the income. 
Hence the Company must go slowly on 
the important moves which it makes, 
and it takes time to observe their effect. 


“In 1912 the new policy benefits were 
granted in the weekly premium poli- 
cies, and since that time all the policies 
in that branch have been given the 
same proportionate amount of money 
as a death benefit. This was a great 
work and a just one. Five years have 
gone by and we are now in a position 
where we can begin our study of that 
business, to see if anything further can 
be done or what changes ought to be 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Business Associations 


Help men to success. 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 


zation whose reputation 


for integrity, 


fair dealing 


and financial security extends over half a century. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Comes Out for 
Participating Insurance 


POSITION OF DETROIT LIFE 


President of Detroit Life Discusses Con- 
tracts with Agents—What 
He Says 

M. E. O’Brien, of the Detroit Life, 
has written a letter to his field force, 
in which he discusses the question of 
participating and non-participating in- 
surance. He says in part: 

“Regarding participating insurance, 
we are convinced that participating in- 
surance is better for the company, the 
agent and the policyholder. It is bet- 
ter for the company because there is a 
better loading on each $1,000 of insur- 
ance to cover expenses, such as com- 
missions, medical fees, etc. It is better 
for the agent because in writing par- 
ticipating insurance, the company is 
simply in line with the large and suc- 
cessful companies, such as the New 
York Life, Mutual Life, Equitable, Met- 
ropolitan, Prudential, Mutual Benefit, 
Union Central, etc., and it also is bet- 
ter for the agent because on account of 
the larger expense loading the company 
is able to pay better commissions than 
on the non-participating policies. It is 
better for the policyholders, because, 
while at the beginning the premiums 
are higher, yet it is an absolute cer- 
tainty that as the dividends increase, 
the application of the dividends toward 
the payment of the premiums would 
make the net cost smaller on participat- 
ing policies. 


Persistent Policyholder Will Benefit 


“Tt will take a few years before the 
participating rate is lower than the non- 
participating rate, but eventually the 
persistent policyholder will benefit by 
buying a participating policy, and when 
you write insurance you expect that the 
policyholder is going to persist in carry- 
ing the policy through. If it is a 
twenty-year endowment, both you and 
the applicant assume that he is going 
to live out the twenty years and ma- 
ture the policy. On the twenty-pay- 
ment life policy, he expects that he will 
make the twenty payments and either 
surrender the policy or take paid-up in- 


surance, and as the majority of policy- 
holders do persist in keeping their in- 
surance, it is certain that the majority 
of policyholders, if they take (partici- 
pating insurance, will find that the in- 
surance has cost them less than if they 
were to take the non-participating pol- 
icles. : 

Twenty Per Cent. More Credit for 

Participating 

“In the five months’ contest, which is 
now under way, agents will be given 
20 per cent. more credit for writing 
participating insurance than writing 
non-participating insurance; therefore, 


the agents who write non-participating 


insurance have «a handicap of 20 per 
cent. at the start, and this is absolutely 
unnecessary. Contrary to what the 
agents generally suppose, it is better 
for the company to write the ordinary 
life policy than either the twenty-pay- 
ment life or the endowment; that is, 
for ithe same amount of premium. To 
illustrate: If an applicant is going to 
invest $50.00 for insurance, it is better 
for the company that this $50.00 is 
used to purchase from $2,500 to $3,000 
ordinary life insurance, than to pur- 
chase $1,000 twenty-year endowment, 
and of course in event of death it is 
certainly better for the beneficiaries of 
the policyholders. It is a mistaken 
idea on the part of the agent that the 
endowment policies are better for the 
company than the ordinary life or 
twenty-payment life. The best policy 
for the company to write is the ordinary 
life; the next best is the twenty-pay- 
ment life, and after that the twenty- 
year endowment. 

“T am simply stating this for your in- 
formation. When it comes to any par- 
ticular case, you are to write the policy 
which best fits the circumstances of the 
prospect. In other words, if you are 
certain that a twenty-year endowment 
would be the best policy for your pros- 
pect, that is the policy you should write 
him, but if you write the twenty-year 
endowment, thinking that this is the 
best policy for the company, you are 
mistaken, and we would much prefer 
that the same money be applied toward 
purchasing a greater amount of Ansur- 
ance, either on the ordinary life or 
twenty-payment participating _ plan, 
preferably the ordinary life participat- 
ing.” 


A Year of Splendid Achievement 


It is not difficult to see why the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 1917 wrote a 


larger amount of paid-for business than 
years of Service efficiently and 
representatives and of the public. 


right spirit, policies which are not excelled, 


reputation ensure success for the Field. 


in any other year in its history. 3 
promptly rendered have won the confidence of its 
Co-operation with a Home Office that 


Sixty-six 


has the 


and a company with a sterling 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


re 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. . 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP. 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Resisted Claims of 
Northwestern Mutual 


HISTORY OF FIFTEEN POLICIES 


Company Paid Death Claims of $14,- 
406,641 in 1917—Paid $218,486,042 
to Date 


It is always interesting to note rea- 
sons for contested claims and one com- 
pany which itells agents why the few 
claims were resisted during the year is 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. Since or- 
ganization this company has paid to its 
representatives of deceased policyhold- 
ers $218,486,042. Its total death claims 
in 1917 were $14,406,641. As the com- 
pany does not contest except for the 
best of reasons protection of all policy- 
holders—its reasons in the fifteen poli- 
cies cited ‘herewith are worth reading: 

Policy 195,908, $976.10. Suit for al- 
leged balance to make up agent’s esti- 
mate. 


Validity of Assignment 

Policy No. 793,497, $50,000. This was 
a corporation policy. It was assigned in 
August, 1910, by the proper officers of 
the corporation to the wife of the in- 
sured. After death of insured in De 
cember, 1910, the Company paid the 
policy to wife as assignee. The benefi- 
ciary corporation was adjudged bank- 
rupt February 28, 1911. The trustee 
in bankruptcy questions the validity of 
the assignment of the policy to insured’s 
wife and sues to recover, attempting to 
make the Company pay the policy a 
second time. 

Policies 163,616 and 186,216, $6,502.33. 
A suit for alleged balance claimed un- 
der an agent’s estimate. 

Policy 249,795, $2,531.68. Amount 
claimed by insured over and’ above ac- 
tual tontine dividends. 

Policy 213,320, $1,000. Policy sur- 
rendered by insured and beneficiary. 
Wife as beneficiary claims her signature 
was a forgery. Insured alleged incom- 
petent on date of surrender, of which 
alleged fact Company had no knowledge. 

Policy 719,285, $993.82. Insured 
changed beneficiary from wife to estate, 
a right retained by him. He then made 
a loan and policy lapsed January 4, 
1916, with cash value of $6.18. Insured 


died in April, 1916. 


lied i Company admits a 
liability of $6.18. 


Case of Disappearance 


Policies 488,888 and 471,588, $10,000. 
This is a case of disappearance. Com- 
pany contends insured disappeared be- 
cause of his fraudulent and criminal 
acts and that it has proof he was alive 
years after disappearance and after pol- 
icies lapsed. Plaintiff sues for about 
$14,000. These policies were up as col- 
lateral at a bank and Company paid 
the bank the full surrender value, $2,- 
632.46. 

Policy 779,884, $1,000. Convertible 
term policy with no cash value. Pre- 
mium not paid in 1912. Policy lapsed. 
Death claimed in 1914. 

Policies 727,851 and 727,352, $10,000. 
Policies on the Renewable Term plan 
issued in 1907. In 1914 they were sur- 
rendered and two ordinary life policies 
issued in lieu thereof. Insured default- 
ed in payment of premiums on new pol- 
icies and died in 1916. His widow 
ciaims ‘surrender of term policies was 
Lrocured by fraud. 


Policy 830,414, $4,000. Renewable 
term plan. Policy lapsed August 26, 
1911. Insured was defaulter in Janu- 


ary, 1911, when he disappeared. Com- 
pany is not satisfied that, if dead, he 
deceased prior to lapse of policy. 

Policy 346,929, $2,531.68. Amount 
claimed by insured over and above act- 
ual tontine dividend. 


Signature Forged? 


Policy 585,102. Plaintiff as benefi- 
ciary claims her signatures to policy 
loans were forged by her husband, who 
received proceeds of loans and is now 
deceased. Amount claimed $2,260.42, is 
the amount of the policy loans. 

Policy 446,691, $1,000. Insured has 
disappeared but no proof of death was 
furnished before suit was brought. 

Policy 589,985. Policy lapsed in 1914 
for non-payment of premiums. Com- 
pany cancelled the policy loan then 
outstanding and changed to term insur- 
ance for $337.00 according to terms of 
contract. This amount was tendered 
plaintiffs and refused. They allege the 
right to reinstate policy, pay off the 
policy loan and then receive the differ- 
ence between face of policy and the 
loan, viz., $5,840.94. Company admits 
liability for $337.00. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
00 Miullions Increase 1n tnsuran’e It’s 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

BD 
Advice to banker agents surely die. There are no exemptions— 
A Talk was recently given by B. ard this death may occur soon—tomor- 
to Banker W. Hillweg, agency direc- row, perhaps. 

Ages Pe ot ne en ee “As life insurance is the protector 
. ‘ P'S aniane ‘Life. year cf business, credit and family, and as 
a ee raat Ss Setanta = saa the general public depends upon the 
ag Hs ed = Bee 2 tae Sat Ee bankers for advice and information on 
in all financial transactions in which jjstters financial, it is the duty—and 

credit is an element, and it is the 


foundation of most partnership agree- 
ments. 

“No conservative banker would ex- 
tend credit to any great amount to a 
business man whose buildings or mer- 
chandise were not insured against loss 
by fire, although in case of a fire loss 
the borrower would be there and might 
ir time liquidate his obligations. But 
in the event of the death of the borrow- 
er, who would pay his obligations? The 
business which he had promoted and 
conducted, would most likely under 
other Management deteriorate or fail 
entirely, and court’s actions to wind up 
a business are slow and expensive; 
but a life insurance policy issued by 
a legal reserve company is a quick as- 
set, an estate immediately convertible 
into cash without legal action or costs. 


“Can you, Mr. Banker, jeopardize the 
funds of your bank by making loans to 
a man whose greatest asset, his life, 
is uninsured? You carefully inspect 
the fire insurance policies held by the 
man who asks credit, and file them 
away as collateral with his note. The 
risk of loss by fire is small, very ‘small. 
You overlook ‘he major risk, the life 
of the man who borrows. He will 


it should be a pleasant one—of every 
banker to advise every insurable cus- 
tomer to protect, not only his family, 
but also his financial obligations by 
carrying a sufficient amount of old line 
insurance. And the banker should be 
iz a position to take the applications 
of all who realize the need of life in- 
surance. dt is up to you to create a 
demand for life insurance and to then 
fill the demand. 


‘If you, Mr. Banker, have not as yet 
availed yourself of the opportunities 
afforded by your contract with this 
company to advise your patrons to in- 
vest in one of the best securities ‘in 
the world—an estate that can be bought 
on the instalment plan, worth its full 
face in the event of death at any time 
—an old line life insurance policy— 
will you not begin now to protect the 
interests of your customers and your 
bank, and at the same time increase 
your income by personally taking their 
applications or assisting general agents 
who may visit you? 


“Begin now and give us the pleasure 
of acknowledging receipt of at least 
one personally written application . be- 
fore the close of this month.” 


SELF-HELP BOOKLETS © 


Found of Value to Agents of North- 
westerrn National —Daily Reports 
of Progress 


A number of general agents of the 
Northwestern National Life, of Minne- 
apolis, are having their agents system- 
atically use the daily report or self- 
help. booklets of the Company and 
they are reporting satisfactory results. 

Many of the field ‘men find it a means 


of materially increasing their produc- 
tion. All of the full time reports of 
the Blackledge Agency have kept daily, 
weekly and monthly reports of all their 
hours invested, which have been for- 
warded to the home office for compi- 
lation. These reports indicated that 
these men invested 751 hours during 
January and these hours resulted in 
$50,500 of business. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE DATA 
Amount written to date. .$12,000,000,000 


Number of insured ..... 1,500,000 
Average amount of insur- 
ance applied for....:.. 8,085 


Amount written in Feb- 
ruary 
Lowest amount received 
during any day in Feb- 


5,000,000,000 


TUALY© tatoos « “ecleicbeeiee. . 71,000,000 
Highest amount received 

during any day in Feb- 

TUALLY Sioeicis.s bcs 2 ole setae 501,602,000 


Average of insurance... 90 per cent. 


(Charlie Ward’s method of explaining 
the endowment at 70 illustrations is to 
show approximately the income the 
beneficiary would receive in the event 
of the death of the insured before reach- 
ing 70, and if he survives to age 70, 
then the proposition is to show the an- 
nuity which can be purchased by using 
the proceeds of the policy as a single 
premium. Mr. Ward represents the 
Mutual Life in Chicago. 


INSURANCE LAWYER DIES 
Ralph Farnsworth (Smith, an attor- 
ney in the law department of the Mu- 
tual Life, died last week. He was 34 


years old. Originally he was from 
Poughkeepsie. 


“Tt is not the $5,000 or $10,000 policy 
you are going to take, but the $1,000 or 
$2,000 policy vou actually have that 
counts up when you die,” says the Unit- 
ed States Life. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies” feast. tse ove te oe AO, DOIGS 
It stood first in the world in amount 


of insurance plage in » 1917 
DEPRerchS et sits, « eos eetee . $791,060,002 
It stood first in the Corll in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
Dyeae eevee arene oe ve eens 403,149,902 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


KEEP UP AGENTS’ STANDARD 

Commissioner Hardison of Massa- 
chusetts has caused a bill to be intro- 
duced in the Legislature of that State 
to restrict the solicitation of insurance 
to men of experience and to those who 
intend to devote practically their full 


time to the business, Mr. Hardison con- 
tends that insurance should be handled 
only by men who understand it. 


OTT INSPECTOR OF AGENCIES 

George E. Ott has been promoted to 
inspector of agencies for Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware of the Equitable 


Walter T. Batchelder has been ap- 
pointed manager of agencies headquar- 
ters in the Commonwealth Building, 
Philadelphia. 


The Security Mutual has opened an 
office in Newburgh, N. Y., which will 
have jurisdiction over Poughkeepsie, 
Haverstraw, Beacon and Walden. James 
H. Bennett will be in charge. 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 


The editor of 


Tue Eastern Unperwriter 


knows of 


A Splendid 
General Agency 


Opening 


with a progressive 
and _ old-established 
New England compa- 
ny in one of the larg- 
est and most progres- 
sive cities in the Mid- 
West, with a large 
country territory. 


Crocker Writes on 
Hancock Changes 
(Continued from page 6) 


made. Especially are we studying the 
death cost and other factors on the en- 
dowment policies, to see whether the 
money going out on these policies is 
toc great, or whether we are safe to 
ccntinue and perhaps, make some dif- 
ferent terms later. We cannot make 
any promises. But we can say that 
whenever it is possible through any 
Tight and reasonable means, to help 
you in your work and life, the Com- 
pany may be counted on to act in due 
time. In this-wey we shall make prog- 
ress, safely, and thus well perform our 
service to the people, at whose hands 
the Company holds the charter which 
enables us to do business.” 


The Standard Life of Atlanta paid for 
2,577,293 in 1917, and its assets are 
$34,892. 


Perez F. Huff, of the Travelers, wrote 
$2,000,000 of personal production in 
AS ee : # 
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Loan Subscriptions 
Through Endowments 


NOT GOOD IDEA, SAYS CANADIAN 


A. N. Mitchell, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Canadian Life, Toronto, 
Against a Suggestion. 


Writing to the “Economic ‘World,’ 
A. N. Mitchell, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Canada Life, goes on rec- 
ord against the use of endowment in- 
surance in connection with the Gov- 
ernment war loans. He says in part: 

“Ts it not possible thal a canvass by 
the life companies for subscriptions to 
Government bonds covered by endow- 
ment ‘policies would decrease propor- 
tionately the number of subscriptions 
which would otherwise have been 
made to the Government? This would 
appear to be so, since the subscrip- 
tions to the recent Liberty Loans in 
the United States and the Victory 
Leans in Canada were of an exceed- 
ingly popular nature and it would ap- 
pear as if almost all available sub- 
scribers had been reached to a more or 
less extent, 

“A subscriber through an endow- 
ment policy would have his payments 
spread over a long term of years. 
Would this not result in the fact that 
the immediate available funds for the 
Government would be less than if he 
had made even a much smaller sub- 
scription direct to the Government? Is 
it not a fact that it is immediate 
money the Governments need in this. 
crisis? 

“If the life companies are subscrib- 
ing their ‘current surplus income to 
gether with the proceeds of such of 
their older investments as may mature 
during the war, would their ability 
to subscribe because of the plan pro- 
pesed be very much increased? In 
view of the expenses involved would 
not the immediate ability be increased 
only by a small proportion of the 
amount of the first year’s premiums 
07 such business as developed from 
this means, and this probably at the 
expense to the Government of the 
larger immediate amounts which 
would have come by direct subscrip- 
tion from the same parties? 

“Ts it not possible, therefore, that 
the interference with the present di- 
rect methods of selling which the pro- 
posed plan would involve would be a 
detriment to the Government, rather 
than a help?” 


GETS DIAMOND SERVICE BADGE 
Binghamton, N. Y., March 12.— 
W. E. Ralph, superintendent of the 
Binghamton district of the Prudential 
Insurance Company was honored by 
officials and employes of the company 
at a dinner Saturday afternoon here in 
Arlington Hotel. Mr. Ralph was pre- 
sented the company’s diamond-studded 
service badge in recognition of his 
thirty years of service. The diners 
seated at the fern-decorated tables 
numbered 80. The principal speaker 


was F. W. Tassney, third vice-presi- 


dent of the company, who discussed 
leyalty to the company and to the 
ecuntry. He urged every employee to 
exert every effort to assist the Govern- 
Tent in the sale of war stamps. 

On this point he stated that there 
are 18,500 Prudential employees mak- 
ing weekly contributions to the na- 
tional war fund by purchasing ‘war 
stamps. The menu card was a four- 
page booklet with a photograph of Mr. 
Ralph on the cover. Music was fur- 
nished by the Arlington Orchestra. 
Out-of-town officials present were 
William R. Konow, assistant secre- 
tary; George W. Kirk, division man- 
ager; W. P. Howard, superintendent of 
the Rochester office, and W. S. Barnes, 
superintendent of the Elmira office. 


BANKER TALKS TO AGENTS 


Man Unwilling or Unable to Protect 
His Family Not a Responsible 
Person. 


“Presuming the necessity for life in- 
surance, a man unwilling or unable to 
protect his family, is apt to be unwill- 
ing or unable to show greater respon- 
sibility.” 

That assertion was made by George 
i. Tickner, vice-president of the Na- 
ticnal Bank of Syracuse in an address 
before: the Life Underwriters of Syra- 
cuse on the occasion of their annual 
banquet here in the University Club. 

“Borrowing Money and the. Value of 
Life Insurance,” was the subject of Mr. 
Tickner’s talk. Analysing a loan risk 
and the value of life insurance he said 
in part: 

“In a general way, outside of obtain- 
ing answers to the usual and necessary 
questions, and a statement of assets 
and liabilities, I would consider a man’s 
ability and capacity, as to whether he 
is cautious and orderly in his business 
arrangements; as to whether he has 
initiative, is able to bear up under such 
responsibilities as attach to operating 
his business; as to whether he is apt 
to be prepared to meet emergencies or 
sudden changes affecting his line of 
trade. 

“Corroboration of the possession of 
the foregoing qualities is suggested 
quite definitely in the matter of life in- 
surance carried—kind, quality, who pay- 
able to, etc. It senses clearly the per- 
son’s notion of his general sense of re- 
sponsibility. Life insurance, of course, 
is not a cure-all or answer-all. But 
considering the business and family re- 
sponsibilities of an individual, the ques- 
tion is, are they insured and protected? 
Cculd death jeopardize a business life 
work or starve a family? It is my no- 
tion that all business success is be- 
cause of special aptitude in individuals, 
and the chance of its loss (death) 
should be guarded against. Insurance 
is the best answer.” 


GROUP BILL 


How Assemblyman Gardner’s Measure 
in New York Legislature 
Reads 


The bill of Assemblyman Gardner 
(New York Legislature) amends the in- 
surance law in relation to group life in- 
surance. 


Adds four new sections, 101-a to 
101-d, providing for group life insur- 
ance covering not less than fifty em- 
ployees, with or without medical exam- 
ination. Policies are to be issued to 
employers and the cost thereof may be 
paid by the employer or jointly by the 
employer and the employees; the insur- 
ance to cover all employees, or all of 
any class of employees determined by 
conditions pertaining to the employ- 
ment. The amounts of such insurance 
to be based upon some plan precluding 
individual selection, and must be for 
the benefit of persons other than the 
employer. Wihere such insurance is to 
be paid for jointly by employer and em- 
ployees and the benefits of the policy 
are offered to all eligible employees, at 
least 75 per cent. of such Sp 
must be so insured. 

No group insurance policy may be is- 
sued until the form of the policy has 
been approved by the Superintendent of 
Insurance. Such policies must contain 
certain standard provisions specified in 
the Act, in relation to incontestability, 
contract, representations, adjustments, 
the issuance of individual certificates to 
insured employees and the covering of 
new employees added to groups already 
insured. 

The proceeds of group life insurance 
policies are exempt from attachment, 
garnishment or other process, for any 
ability of the employee or his benefi- 
ciary. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


An 8 OES Meer r Eee cTclotrtete cip'«vica.e scaioteine em lonierecieieiers's.e sisivialett «fis sio,0 0.0 waleivisieictaisee alee snsaeets $ 16,560,439.04 
STAAL ULC SMCeRt sete es comic ae se eulccies teeters eatewat «see. ss oaterenseomanaccusen 14, 343,626.28 
Gap ital AneoaeD Us iiac a> cores seem eatienelses «6 cscs edit isien<,-\cio'os eS slesaislen deislaelea «s 2,216,812.76 
TST ATICeMIDMBMOTCE lc csavian sictinenileemetiess ¢osiewsic'scicate sniolecdleiswcae clenseoale soereee 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ...........sscssseeeeeeseees 19,612,616.08 
TsMpayingetumebolcy Holders: nearly sisite cae coicicce ccc ccnviccssesieesaees neue 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


ST! 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. — 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


covering Permanent and Total Disability and Weekly 
; Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


GREAT SOUTHERN PLANS 


Will Locate Home Office in Dallas—To 
Enter Kansas and 
Missouri 


The Great Southern Life, of Houston, 
which this month insured the Wichita 
Falls Life, adding $15,000,000 to its out- 
standing insurance, will locate its home 
office in Dallas, where, as stated last 
week, it has purchased the Busch Build- 
ing for $1,600,000. 

The Company will enter Kansas and 
Missouri. The capital stock has been 
increased from $500,000 to $600,000. 
The earnings of the Company last year 
enabled the Company to pay a dividend 
to stockholders of $50,000, and to pass 
$36,000 into surplus account. 

The business of the Wichita South- 
ern is largely in north, northwest Texas 
and in Oklahoma. Of E. P. Greenwood, 
vice-president of the Wichita Southern, 
who goes with the Great Southern, 


President Carlton says: “In the or- 
ganization of the Wichita Southern and 
the building up of its business, the 
guiding hand has been that of E. P. 
Greenwood. To him is principally due 
credit for the Company’s success.” 

In discussing the Busch Building, Mr. 
Carlton said: “This is the finest of- 
fice building in Texas. It is sixteen 
stories in height and has the best lo- 
cation in Dallas. It will earn about 
7 per cent. on the purchase price, and 
when certain leases expire it will earn 
another 1 per cent. annually.” 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 


Eastern 


The address of the officers is 
Telephone 


Secretary. 
the office of this newspaper. 


2407 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


THE LOCK HAVEN FLOOD 


In Lock Haven, Pa., where there has 
been a disastrous flood and many peo- 
ple are homeless and helpless the city 
officials desiring to ascertain the real 
extent of the damage and suffering de- 
cided to call upon the fire agents of 
the community to furnish arbitrators, 
and to advise where succor should 
be extended. In a way this is one of 
the best tributes to the respect with 
which the insurance agent is held in 
his community that has come to the no- 
tice of this paper. The agents realizing 
their trust, and anxious to meet it, 
ealled upon special agents and adjusters 
yho came to Lock Haven and did fine 
work for the community. They refused, 
of course, to accept any .emuneration. 
Altogether it was an incident that the 
fire insurance fraternity can contem- 
plate with considerable satisfaction. 


BROOKLYN GENERAL AGENTS 

Brooklyn general agents showed a 
commendable piece of enterprise in co- 
eperating with the “Brooklyn Life,” a 
society paper across the bridge in de- 
voting a large part of its issue of March 
16, to life insurance. 

A number of prominent men in the 
business contributed articles and life 
insurance was presented in an effective 
menner before thousands of people who 
can afford to carry a large amount of 
protection. 

This is popularizing life insurance in 
the right sense, and the example of the 
Brooklyn managers should be followed 
in other cities. 


BECOME A FIRE FIGHTER 

The great Huropean conflagration is 
still blazing. 'The firemen of that por- 
tion of the world which has not gone 
insane are stil! battling to quench the 
most destructive flame that has ever 
been known. They have kept it under 
control; they have protected America 
from its scorching. But the torch of 
the incendiaries who started the blast 
is ‘still alight, ready to set the flame 
roaring through this country if they 
can burn their way through the lines 
of fire fighters that the National Gov- 


THE EASTERN 


ernment has sent to the assistance of 
the European nations. 

Our men are in the midst of the 
flames fighting to confine them to the 
Buropean continent and eventually sub- 
due them altogether. They have done 
their part well, but to continue they 
need more equipment, more fire fight- 
ing machinery. They call upon Amer- 
ica to send them what they need. To 
purchase the apparatus more money is 
needed, billions of dollars, and the Na- 
tional Government asks the people to 
lend this money. That is the purpose 
of the Third Liberty Loan—to buy the 
apparatus necessary to enable the 
hhaki-clad fire fighters to smother this 
frightful conflagration. 


RANK OF BOSTON AGENCIES 


In commenting upon the premium re- 
turns for the last six months of 1917 
the Boston “Advertiser” analyzes the 
returns by agencies as follows: 

An analysis of these returns to the 
protective department shows the rela- 
tive standing of the Boston agencies, 
insofar as premium receipts in Boston 
are concerned, although where agencies 
of the companies are transferred from 
one office to another throughout the 
year, it is sometimes difficult to credit 
the proper proportion to each, 

But for the year 1917, the leading 
agency is shown to be John C. Paige & 
Co., with $562,024, with their friendly 
rivals, Field & Cowles, a close second, 
with $539,380. These two offices, with 
possibly one addition in Providence, 
R. 1, that of Starkweather & Shepley, 
are unquestionably the largest general 
agencies in New England, their rami- 
fications extending not only through- 
out this country, but to Europe as well. 

The remainder of the Big Boston 
agencies ranks as follows: Robert A. 
Bolt & Co., $381,719; Gilmour, Rothery 
& Co., $369,552, and Cyrus Brewer & 
Co., $237,954. 


MITCHILL IN PROVIDENCE 
Herbert C. Mitchill, formerly special 
agent of the Fidelity & Casualty in 
New York City, resigned last week and 
is now associated with the G. L. and 
H. J. Gross general agency of the 

Fidelity & Casualty at Providence. 


R. J. Hollingsworth, who will soon 
leave the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity to enter the brokerage field, 
will have his. office in the special 
agents’ department of the Globe In- 
demnity at 19 Liberty Street. He will 
handle all lines, including life. Mr. 
Hollingsworth is manager of the 
burglary department of the Hartford 
in New York and has had a long and 
successful career in the insurance busi- 
ness.. He entered it in 1903 with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty and 
has steadily advanced through several 
company connections. : 

* * * 

Jalo W. Lehti, who is leaving the 
burglary department of the Ocean Ac- 
cident & Guarantee in New York to 
go to the American Surety, has had an 
extensive experience in the business. 
He began his insurance career with 
the Ocean, Accident & Guarantee in 
1906, and until 1909 was in the claim 
department, where he handled a large 
portion of the burglary claims, In that 
year he was transferred to the fidelity 
department and in 1911 entered the 
burglary department where the situa- 
tion has been such that he has been 
practically in charge of that work for 
the past three years. In his new con- 
rection with the American Surety he 
will act aS underwriter, assisting 
Samuel B. Brewster, who will have 
charge. of the burglary department, a 
branch the American Surety is now 
entering. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


THOMAS J. GRAHAME 


Thomas J. Grahame is not an Oliver 
T'wist nor a Bolshevik—he is not all 
the time crying for more—but he gets 
it without asking, that is, more work. 
He has been superintendent of agencies 
fer the Globe Indemnity—a man’s job 


in itself—but now has also the manage . 


ment of the New York Metropolitan 
Department for casualty lines. He has 
seen many years of active service in 
the casualty insurance field, starting 
with the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty in August of 1904. There he re- 
tained for eight years in the surety 
department, afterwards being trans- 
ferred to the casualty branch as as- 
sistant to Raymond D. Steele who was 
general superintendent of the casualty 
department. Mr. Grahame resigned De- 
czgmber 14, 1912, to engage with the 
Maryland Casualty as special agent in 
the surety department and was subée- 
quently transferred temporarily to New 
York as acting resident manager of the 
fidelity and surety-department. In De- 
cember, 1913, he was transferred to the 
home office of the Maryland Casualty 
as superintendent of agents. Resigning 
from that connection April 1, 1915, he 
engaged with the Globe Indemnity as 
superintendent of agents, in which po- 
sition he has since remained. 


ae 


Julius Bohm, 2 weli-known life insur- 
ance man who retired from the busi- 
ness three years ago, is back again, 
and is now writing ‘personal ‘business 
tcr the Travelers. In two weeks he 
wrote sixteen applications for $191,500. 
One '$100,000 and one $50,000 case were 
included. 


* * * 
‘Charles H. Barry, late president of 
the Pennsylvania Fire, left an estate 


of $108,000, his widow being named as 
executrix. 


TAKES ADDED TERRITORY 


Gale Hutchison Is Special Agent of 
Globe Indemnity in Large Sub- 
urban Section 


Gale W. Hutchison is now travelling 
Northern New Jersey, Suburban New 
York and Hastern Connecticut as spe- 
cial agent of the Globe Indemnity. Mr. 


Hutchison has been producing for the 
Globe in New York ‘City for some time 
and he was for several years special 
agent in this territory for the Casualty 
Company of America. — 


John G. Wickser, of Buffalo, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo German Insurance 
Company, member of the District Mili- 
tery Draft Board No. 3 of that city, 
and former State Treasurer, and Mrs. 
Josephine Wilhelm Hard, also of Buf- 
falo, were married at the Hotel Plaza 
in New York City, a week ago. The 
Rev. Edwin H. Dickinson, of Auburn, 
N. Y, Theological Seminary, former 
pastor of North Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, officiated. Lieut. Karl EH. 
Wilhelm, of Camp Upton, presented his 
sister in marriage. Miss Isabel Wal- 
bridge, of Deland, Fla. was. the 
bride’s only attendant. Philip J. Wick- 
ser, of Buffalo, brother of the groom, 
was best man. Mr. and Mrs. Wickser 
went to the Marlborough-Blenheim in 
Atlantic City on their honeymoon. Mrs. 
Hard gave her age as 44, saying she 
was born in Germany. Mrs. Hard was 
appointed to the Buffalo School Board 
early this yéar by Mayor Buck of Buf- 
falo, but at the time of appointment 
she asked for shortest possible term, 
which will expire in May. 

s s 2 


‘Lieut. Frederick A. Peterson, former 
district manager of the New England 
Mutual Life at Pittsfield, Mass., is do- 
ing some interesting penal reform work 
at Camp Devens, Mass. His work is 
made the subject of the following 
breezy little story in the Boston 
“Globe”: 

“Lieut. Peterson is known to the 
world of college athletes as ‘Pete’ Peter- 
son, captain of the Colgate football 
team of 1914, one of that string of Col- 
gate teams that went tripping through 
the big leagues, trimming the life out 
of university elevens that condescended 
to play Colgate. He is husky and knows 
something about prankishness. It de- 
veloped in this regiment, as in others, 
that too many of the new soldiers were 
getting into the guardhouse. And the 
War Department didn’t want its new 
army to be wasting time with prisoners 
and court martials, losing man power 
and training time. So Lieut. Peterson 
and Lieut. L. C. Beebe went into the 
guardhouse. For a starter Lieut. Peter- 
son took out a few men and said: ‘Come 
on over and live in barracks. Forget 
you are prisoners; buck up and get into 
this game; keep on drilling; keep on 
studying; keep on semaphoring and sig- 
naling; you can beat out these other 
men who never saw the inside of a 
guardhouse; we all make mistakes!” 
So they’re out drilling, hiking with the 
regiment, and working with horses. 
They live in a barracks by themselves, 
no different from other barracks, unless 
they’re a little neater. Few prisoners in 
Camp Devens overwork themselves. But 
when one of them was told by Lieut. 
Peterson to take a squad of other pris- 
oners along with him, and tackle a job 
on an embankment, in his own way, he 
came back to barracks wringing with 
sweat.” 


a * * 


S. L. Crabbe, manager fior the Con- 
necticut General Life, at Rochester, N. 
Y., sailed from New York for Miami, 
Florida, on the Clyde Line steamer 
“Mohawk” Friday. Mr. Crabbe was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Crabbe and their 
sixteen-months-old son, Bruce Graham 
Crabbe. 


<= 


Wilbert E. Clark, president of the 
Aetna Life Club, of Hartford, has be- 
come a yeoman in the Naval Reserve. 
He is private secretary to one of the 
company’s officers, 

* * * 


E. E. Cole, Jr., son of the president 
of the National Union Fire of Pitts- 
turgh, has entered the aviation service. 
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John E. Smith with 
Great American 


FORMERLY WITH FIRST NATIONAL 


Began His Career in Hartford and 
Came to New York with 
Continental 


John E. Smith, former managing un- 
derwriter of the First National Fire 
Insurance Company of Washington, D. 
C., has gone with the Great American 
in the underwriting department. 

Mr. Smith was originally from Hart- 
ford where he had his first insurance 
experience and where he was also in 
public life. Coming to New York he 
went with the Continental, being ex- 
_aminer for New York State business. 
He made a good record with that com- 
pany, but resigned to become manag- 
ing underwriter and an officer of the 
First National. 


First National Experience 

In Washington he inaugurated some 
innovations, but a man would have had 
to be superhuman to have mastered 
the difficulties under which that Com- 
pany was laboring. It is generally 
acknowledged that Mr. Smith did as 
well as any underwriter could have 
cone in the same position, as there was 
internal friction, court actions and un- 
desirable newspaper notoriety to com- 
bat. He goes to the Great American 
with the best wishes of many friends. 


TALKS ON LOSSES 


H. S. Gardner Addresses Baltimore So- 
ciety—List of Other Speakers to 
Make Addresses. 


H, S. Gardner, an independent ad- 
juster of Baltimore delivered a paper 
on fire loss settlements on March 15 be- 
fore the Insurance Society of (Baltimore. 
Today a paper on supervisory sprinkler 
service wlil be delivered by L. T. 
Haugh, of the American District Tele- 
graph Co. Other talks follow: March 
29, J. L. Gandy, of the Baltimore board, 
cn “Comparison of the Universal Mer- 
cantile and the Analytic Rating Sys- 
tem”; April 5, 'C. A. Hexamer, secretary 
ef the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association on “(Chemical Fire Haz- 
ards”; April 12, [Henry D. Rogers, spe- 
cial agent of the Continental, Balti- 
more, on “Agency Law”; April 19, P. 
T. Leary, of the Baltimore board, on 
“Garages.” ’ 

The date and the lecturer for the sub- 
ject of “Textiles” is still open, and the 
date upon which Hazelton A. Joyce, 
examiner of the Maryland insurance de- 
partment, will speak on “Legal Require- 
ments, has not been definitely settled. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


10) 
WITH CONTINENTAL GROUP 


Gerald M. Crosthwaite, Jr., to Manage 

Automobile Departments of Com- 

panies—Young Man of Ability 

Gerald M. Crosthwaite, Jr., has re- 
signed his connection with B. M. Crosth- 
waite & Co. to become manager of the 
automobile departments of the Conti- 
nental, Fidelity-Phenix and American 
Eagle. Mr. Crosthwaite, who is only 
twenty-six years old, has had an all- 
around experience in the automobile in- 
surance business, his entire career since 
leaving college having been with the 
Crosthwaite office. There he showed 
abilities of marked order. He is a grad- 
uate of Amherst, and before that went 
to Cutler School, He is a brother of 
B. M. Crosthwaite, who is a member of 
the War Trade Board. Another brother, 
J. L., Jr., formerly of the same office, 
and a Yale man, class of ’01, is a cap- 
tain of ordnance; 


VIEW OF SHERIDAN BILL 


Company Official Says Additional Re- 
strictions Will Have Disastrous 


Effect on Policyholders 


An official of one of the New York 
City fire companies comments on the 
bill introduced in the Legislature by 
Senator Sheridan as follows: 

“Vesting the superintendent of insur- 
ance with power to fix fire insurance 
rates would necessarily mean a large 
staff of employees and a corresponding 
large payroll. This means an additional 


burden to the alre dy overtaxed prop- | 


erty owners of the State. 

“Kansas and Texas are the only 
States, as far as I know, that have vest- 
ed this power in the superintendent of 
insurance. The result has been unsat- 
isfactory. Political expediency rather 
than the merits of the proposition was 
very often the determining factor in the 
fixing of the rates of insurance. 

“Taxation, supervision and regulation 
of insurance companies by the Federal 
and State Governments has almost 
reached a point where confiscation and 
strangulation are terms that more fit- 
tingly describe the system. Any addi- 
tional restrictions placed upon the com- 
panies will have a disastrous effect, not 
ouly on the stockholders of the com- 
panies, but on the policyholders as well.” 


WARSAW’S EXPERIENCE 

The Warsaw Fire Insurance Com- 
pany had a profitable experience dur- 
ing 1917, the business of the company 
in Great Britain having met with a 
less ratio of 37%, while in the United 
States the losses incurrec were 47.4% 
of the net premiums written. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 


, _fHE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


—$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CoO. 


TH 


WILLIAM H. 


E 
KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R, I 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE INS. CO., ORGANIZED 1825 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION ASSURANCE CO. OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 


Surplus 63,479.83 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 187@ 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Joint Policy Valid 
Despite Single Title 


DECISION IN WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Contract in Name of Husband and Wife 
—Wife Had Sole Title to 
Property 


An insurance company defended an 
action in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., alleging 
riisrepresentation as the policy was 
raade out in the names of both hus- 
band and wife, while the property was 
owned solely by the wife. The case 
was decided last week for the plain- 
tiffs, the Court saying in his opinion: 

“It hinges entirely and absolutely 
upon the naked question of law 
whether on the face of the policy, the 
proofs of loss and the pleadings, this 


joint action by husband and wife on 
the joint policy is defeated by proof of 
title in her name alone. 

Insurable Interest by Courtesy 

“But in the case of a joint policy on 
a sole title as here, we think that in 
view of the relationship and in view of 
bis insurable interest by the courtesy, 
ic would be a harsh construction of the 
contract to say that the interest of the 
insured is not truly stated within the 
real purpose of the condition. 

“In a proper sense, husband and wife 
tugether present the entire subject of 
insurance. The names of all connect- 
ea with the property by any kind of 
claim or interest are disclosed without 
concealment or misrepresentation. 

‘It is easy to understand why an 
insurer would not care to insure any- 
body on any property without know- 
ing who else has an interest, but it 
would be extremely difficult to under- 
stand why the insurer would not be 
willing to insure husband and wife on 
the property of either. What possible 
difference could it make? Would the 
insurer refuse to write a policy for 
husband and wife if it knew that the 
title stood in the sole name of either? 
Could the risk be possibly affected? 

Policy not Voided 

“In the one case the less does not 
include the greater, and the breach of 
conditions is plain, but in the other 
the greater does not include the less, 
and no breach shoutd be declared. Un- 
der general canons of construction ap- 
plicable to insurance policies, we do 
not think that the fact of sole title in 
this case can be reasonably held to 
avoid this policy.” 

Closing, the Court holds: “The 
judges who heard the argument of this 
case are all agreed that the trial judge 
rightly directed a verdict in favor of 
the plaintiffs, and accordingly the mo- 
tion for judgment n..o. v. is denied, 
with exception granted to the defend- 
ant in this regard.” 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED. 1859 


Statement January 1, 1917 
Gash @apital 25... .726 $1,000,000.00 


[Assets ire itis ose ... 8,553,704.22 
Ibiabilities 2m as. stoners 4,222,485.60 
Net Surplus .......... 3,331,218.62 
Surplus for policyhold- 

CTS es dick inteictere kaya 4,331,218.62 


HEAD OFFICE 
Corner Willigm and Cedar Streets 
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WILL MOVE TO NEW YORK 


Former Rochester German Underwrit- 
ers Now Rochester Department 
of Great American 


The former Rochester German Un- 
derwriters—now the Rochester Depart- 
ment of the Great American Insurance 
Ccmpany—will be moved to the New 
York office building of the parent com- 
pany, the Great American, in May. 
This action takes from Rochester its 
only fire insurance company and one 
which has been identified with the 
city’s financial life for a half century. 
J. P. Dye is assistant manager of the 
Rochester department. 


The Rochester German Insurance 
Company was organized in 1871 by a 
former mayor of the city and other 
prominent citizens of whom only one, 
Hobart F. Atwood, is now alive. Under 
shrewd management the company grew 
and prospered and the Egbert F. Ash- 
ley Company, which became local rep- 
resentative of the Rochester German, 
developed the -largest fire insurance 
agency in Rochester. In the San 
Francisco conflagration the Rochester 
German suffered a gross loss of more 
than $900,000, which was large in com- 
parison with surplus. Stockholders came 
tc the aid of the impaired company to 
the tune of one million dollars and a 
few years later, in 1911, the German- 
American Insurance Company absorbed 
the old Rochester German. 


A musty book, containing the first 
minutes of the meetings of the organ- 
izers of the company in 1871-72, shows 
that at one meeting Alexander Martin, 
secretary of the old Buffalo German 
Insurance Company, was made agent 
for the Rochester company in (Buffalo 
territory on condition that Rudolph Vay, 
secretary of the Rochester German, be 
appointed the Buffalo company’s repre- 
sentative here. Another condition of 
the appointment was: “Neither com- 
pany shall insure any risks for the 
other company that it would not be 
ready and willing to take for itself.” 


Bell & Welch succeed Bell, Harrison 
& Welch, Mount Union, Pa. oO. E. 
Harrison has retired. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
ae and the management of THE 

ANOVER is. an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
roo WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New Yor 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


‘Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


WALTER F. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


95 William St. 
New York 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


65th Annual Statement 


SSCS eee sees eee seee ec eer teen seen $5,574,008.60 

Teta DUUEes —s < <ine.s:asieivsehen sa eee 2,923,025.51 

2 Capital no 2 ss:ss.s.sc«aitesis sae 500,000.06 

Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 

of Wetertorn.T.4. Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Capital "Stock; all’ cash sciietsccemns nce sicncteetsins ten atteepelnede anaes $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 


serve,, Legal,: Standard icjiseisomase doncmemcinnsmptbicie. siseiiece ae 11,073,438.19 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims........-.......0cescoecessevs 2,168,701.64 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities .................... +  3,980,020.79 
, Total Assets January 1, 1918............... $19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. ‘Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S.T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agént 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLIND ERE 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1 Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


Unite (sscites Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


Home Office: 68 William Street 
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A Suggestion as to how the Marine Insurance Market here can be Most Highly Developed 
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Editor's Note:—The following is intended, 
and we believe is, a constructive contribution 
to marine insurance data under war conditions 
and is presented with this only in mind. 


The United States Shipping Act be- 
came a law on September 7th, 1917, for 
the sole purpose of building up an 
American Merchant Marine in addition 
ie a naval auxiliary and reserve. It 
is quite evident that the framers of 
this Act had in mind, in addition to the 
foregoing object, the facilities for mar- 
ine insurance in American companies 
to be developed and encouraged, as 
clearly expressed in Section 12, reading 
as follows: 

“Sec. 12. That the board shall inves- 
igate the relative cost of building mer- 
chant vessels in the United States and 
in foreign maritime countries, and the 
relative cost, advantages, and disad- 
vantags of operating in the foreign 
trade vessels under United States reg- 
istry and under foreign registry. It 
shall examine the rules under which 
vessels are constructed abroad and the 
methods of classifying and rating same, 
and it shall examine into the subject 


of marine insurance, the number of 
Companies in the United States, do- 
mestic and foreign, engaging in marine 
insurance, the extent of the insurance 
on hulls and cargoes placed or writ- 
ten in the United States and the ex- 
tent of reinsurance of American mari- 
time risks in foreign companies, and 
asertain what steps may be necessary 
to develop an ample marine insurance 
system as an aid in the development 
of an American merchant marine. It 
Shall examine the navigation laws of 
the United States and the rulesand reg- 
ulations thereunder, and make such re- 
ommendations to the Congress as it 
deems proper for the amendment, im- 
provement and revision of such laws, 
and for the development of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. It shall inves- 
tigate the legal status of mortgage 
loans on vessel property, with a view 
to means of improving the security of 
such loans and of encouraging invest- 
ment in Amerian shipping.” . 

It is quite evident that if the United 
States wishes to maintain her position 
a: a power in international commerce 
she must first develop her shipbuilding, 
secondly, international banking facil- 
ities and thirdly the link which binds 
the first two together and joins them 
as one—marine insurance. 

Before the outbreak of the present 
War marine insurance was principally 
conducted by foreign companies. Very 
few American companies were engaged 
in this class of business compared to 

_ the number of American companies en- 
gaged in other classes of insurance. 
But now it is entirely different. One 

can safely state that there are com- 
| paratively few large American com- 
| Danies engaged in writing fire insur- 


| ance who have not extended their writ-- 


ings to the marine field, and these 
_ecmpanies should be developed and en- 
couraged along these lines bythe Gov- 
/ ernment so that they will be willing to 
continue to do this class of business 
‘after the war and help the United 
States maintain her present facilities 
| for the world’s oversea trade. 

| When the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion first started its operation they se- 
lected W. H. LaBoyteaux, president of 
Johnson & Higgins, one of the largest 
luarine insurance brokerage houses in 


Fostering American Marine Facilities 


amce queStion. I believe he offered his 
services without compensation and also 
the entire facilities of his New York 
office for the placing of builders’ risk, 
which the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion required, without compensation for 
his company, and also succeeded in in- 
ducing a concession in rate from ma- 
rine underwriters for the Hmergency 
Fleet Corporation. Some of this insur- 
ance was placed for the corporation 
and immediately some local insurance 
agents got busy with State authorities 
and invoked some of the resident agent 
laws against the companies for writing 
the business through their New York 
offices; and some of the companies in 
trying to help the Government get in- 
surance at minimum cost found them- 
selves in serious difficulties with State 
authorities. Several changes have oc- 
curred since the inception of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. The present 
Management appointed G. A. Hays as 
the insurance expert. 

Mr. Hays is a very efficient and ca- 
pable insurance man, having had the 
mianagement of the United States Steel 
Corporation Insurance Fund under his 
charge. He has now put into effect a 
similar fund for the Emergency -Fleet 
Corporation, and unless steps are im- 
mediately taken to develop an Ameri- 
can market for the class of business it 
is feared when it becomes absolutely 
necessary for the Emergency Fleet 
‘Corporation to seek insurance there 
will be no available market for the 
same with American companies. Sec- 
tion 18, reading as follows provides: 


“Section 13. That for the purpose of 
earrying out the provisions of sections 
five and eleven no liability shall be in- 
curred exceeding a total of $50,000,000, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, up- 
ou the request of the board, approved 
by the President, shall from time to 
time issue and sell or use any of the 
bonds of -the United States now avail- 
able in the Treasury under the Acts of 
August 15, 1909; February 4, 1910, and 
March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of 
bends for the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, to a total amount not to 
exceed $50,000,000; provided, that any 
bends issued and sold or used under 
the provisions of this section may be 
made payable at such time within fifty 
years after issue as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may fix, instead of fifty 
years after the date of issue, as pre- 
‘scribed in the Act of August 5, 1909.” 

This section clearly states that there 
should be no liability incurred exceed- 
ing a total of $50,000,000. It there- 
fere, can be readily seen that this sum 
will be greatly exceeded in the near 
future as far as insurance liability is 
concerned. In order not to give any 
any information to our enemies we will 
not mention the name of the plant that 
this sum will be at risk in the near fu- 
ture, if the number of vessels is cor- 
rectly reported ta us whick would be 
building at one time. 

Without taking into consideration 
the numerous number of vessels build- 
ing throughout the-United States, it 
might be stated that if this business 
was placed entirely “with insurance 
companies the premium for the same 
might find its way into the hands of 
our enemies by the way of reinsurance 
treaties possibly through Scandinavian 
and Danish reinsurance . companies. 
This danger could be avoided by mak- 
ing every American company give a 
piedge guaranteeing that under no cir- 
cumstances would they write or accept 
a line more than their net retained line 
and if they have local reinsurance facil- 
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treaty and also that the American 
branch of a neutral or allied company 
should only be allowed to participate 
to the extent of their net retained line; 
as to all intent and purpose in law any 
foreign company that has a United 
States branch and is entered in the 
State that requires a deposit capital, 
such as New York, Massachusetts and 
Ohio, is to be considered as an Ameri- 
can ‘Company in law. Or, the Govern- 
ment could go one step further and put 
the supervision of all insurance under 
I’ederal control, which step, I believe, 
would be welcomed by the manage- 
ment of all American companies, who 
weuld welcome such arrangement as 
legislation of this character would be 
impossible in times of peace on ac- 
cecount of opposition from State politi- 
cians, which in war times would not 
be impossible; and at the same time 
it would be a source of income to the 
Federal Government, which ought to 
be an inducement to give the same 
ccnsideration. 


The State rights should be protect- 
ed by allowing them to collect taxes 
for the business written in their State. 
If this could be accomplished then the 
Government could say to all American 
insurance companies that it is neces- 
sary for them to assist the Govern- 
ment in building its vessels and it 
mould be in order for them to sub- 
scribe to an undertaking to take care 
of this business. I am quite sure that 
every American insurance company, 
regardless of what class of business 
they were writing heretofore, would 
be willing to take its share of any 
such risk. df the business should turn 
out unprofitable no company would 
suffer any material hardship. Fur- 
thermore, if the business should show 
a profit to the company, undoubtedly 
every company writing this class of 
business would be willing to invest 
such profits in Liberty Bonds, so that 
the money expended for this class of 
insurance would remain in the coun- 
try. 

If such conditions could be brought 
about it would be the foundation or 
the cornerstone for the erection of 
facilities for taking care of marine in- 
surance by American companies so 
that when peace comes all American 
insurance companies would be bound 
in one solid, compact mass, and they 
would be in a position to work in har- 
mony, fix minimum rates ‘for the as- 
sured, and underwrite each class of 
business would pay a proper rate and 
the profitable class of business would 
Tay a proper rate for its character, 
end not as the business is conducted 
a the present time where in a great 
many instances some classes of busi- 
ness are written on entirely too low a 
basis and the good classes of business 
are compelled to pay a higher rate to 
make up for the unprofitable class. 

It might be of interest to know how 
matters of this kind have been han- 
died during the present war by other 
Governments. At the outbreak of the 
war the South faced financial ruin on 
account of the fact that it could not 
ship its cotton to Germany, which was 
a very large consumer of this product. 


“Through diplomatic channels arrange- 


ments were made with the English 
Government to allow us to ship a cer- 
tain amount of cotton to Germany. 
This relieved the Southern States of a 
very serious situation. The first dif- 
ficulty which confronted the shippers 
of this cotton was that it was neces- 
sary to find American vessels to trans- 
port the same. This difficulty was 
evercome, banking arrangements were 


‘New York, to take care of the insur- ities that their treaty is not a foreign easily overcome, but the most serious 


, 
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difficulty was encountered in procur- 
Ing Marine insurance. Very few Amer- 
Ican companies were writing this class 
of business at that time. Most of the 
companies that were writing this busi- 
ness had treaties with Enelish under- 
writers and English underwriters be- 
ing prohibited by the laws of their 
country from accepting such risk 
either direct or otherwise, the Ameri- 
can companies were compelled to ac- 
cept only their net retained lines, 
which in many cases as a patriotic 
duty they quadrupled to help the sit- 
uation ~ along. ‘Notwithstanding this 
there was not sufficient insurance mar- 
ket, even taking into consideration 
cther neutral markets to take care of 
the combined hull and cargo lines. It 
was at this time that the German Gov- 
ernment stepped in and dcompelle 
every insurance company in Germany 
lo subscribe to a reinsurance fund to 
take care of any hull or cargo lines in 
order that the shipments of cotton 
could be made. These facilities were 
given to two German companies that 
were entered in the United States to 
do the business. After the cotton ship- 
ments this reinsurance fund was de- 
veloped into one large fund and the 
two companies in question were able 
to write lines unheard of before in ma- 
rine circles, so it can readily be seen 
that if the Government will take steps 
te build up facilities for American ma- 
rine insurance that in case the occa- 
sion arises whereby it is absolutely 
necessary to have guch facilities, the 


American market will be fully or- 
ganized and prepared for the emer- 
gency. Therefore, it appears that it 


should be the duty of Government offi- 


cials wherever possible to give any 
marine insurance business to Ameri- 
can facilities in order that they may 
properly be developed. 

CITY CLUB ELECTS 
J. J. Hartnett is Again President— 


Plans Made for Annual Outing 
on June 15 

The annual meeting of the City In- 
surance ‘Club was held Tuesday even- 
ing at Davidson’s restaurant. 

J. J. Hartnett, of George R. Hess & 
Co., was re-elected president of the 
club. The other officers are George 
Shevlin, of Schaeffer & ‘Shevlin, vice- 
president; James Hylind, of Gibson & 
Wesson, secretary; George Hodson, of 
Newman & McBain, treasurer; Wil- 
liam Morsel, of Fred S. James & Co., 
financial secretary, and John Tusick, 
cf Gibson & Wesson, recording secre- 
tary. 

The membership committee is com- 
posed of Frank Gibson, of Fred S. 
of 


James & Co.; George J. Hodson, 
Farmer & Ochs; George McKay, of 
See & Depew, and John Scanlon, of 
John A. Eckert & Co. 

There were twenty-two new mem- 


bers accepted at the meeting on Tues- 
day, which brings the total up to 135. 
There were seventy-six members pres- 
ent at the meeting. Plans were disr- 
cussed for the annual outing of the 
club. It was decided that the time of 
the outing should be June 15 and the 
place, College Point, L. I., as last year. 


A gentleman was trying to tell a 
New York insurance broker how much 
trouble the broker was going to have 
with the automobile business before 
the present unscttlement is over. The 
broker replied that it gave him no con- 
cern. “Haven't J,” he said, “been in 
this business for twenty years, and 
what did I ever have but trouble?” 
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EXPLOSION CONFERENCE 


Meeting on March 27—Plate 
Glass to Be One Subject 
Discussed 


Special 


A special meeting of the Explosion 
Conference will be held on March 27, 
the last big meeting having taken place 
about a year ago. Among the important 
subjects to be discussed is that by glass 
damage. On February 1 a change in 
the conference form took place, in which 
plate glass damage was eliminated from 
the contract. The reason for this ac- 
tion was the fact that many factories 
have recently been erected, largely con- 
structed of glass, and an outside explo- 
sion may cause a conflagration loss. 
The companies’ experience in the Black 
Tom disaster showed them the possibil- 
ities of glass loss. It was also pointed 
out that many of the assured already 
carry plate glass insurance, and the ex- 
plosion coverage would result in double 
liability. 

Some complaint has been made by 
agents that they have not been gener- 
ally advised by the companies of the 
action of the conference in eliminating 
the plate glass liability, and, a story 
about this appears in the “Bulletin” of 
the National Association of Insurance 
agents, this week. The agents say that 
they had been embarrased with their 
assureds in not knowing that the change 
was made in the form. 


—————_l 


~ BROKERS ACTIVITIES 
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$14,000,000 U. & O. Line 
One of the biggest use and occupancy 
lines in the country is that of the Vis- 
cose Co., a Pennsylvania risk. The {Of 
& O. is $14,000,000. The risk is now in 
the market for more insurance. It is 
an F. I. A. risk, placed by H. Mosen- 
thal & Son. 
ae = 
R. S. Hoffman & Co.’s Claim 


R. S. Hoffman & Co. of Boston, who 
have just been appointed general agents 
for the Central National Fire of Des 
Moines for Massachusetts make the fol- 
lowing claim in “The Standard,” of Bos- 
ton: “This agency offers brokers the 
largest writing capacity of any office in 
the State for standard surplus lines 
located anywhere in Massachusetts. 
The agency represents the Milwaukee 
Techanics, City of Pennsylvania; Du- 
buque and German, of West Virginia. 

* * * 
Larger Offices Taken 


E. W. DeLeon, Inc., insurance broker 
at 55 John street, has removed from 
the sixth to the fourth floor and now 
has larger quarters, having taken half 
the space in the office of the Armstrong 
Agency, Inc. 

* * * 
Webber Joins Brokerage Firm 

Samuel Webber is now with Ream, 
Ives & Wrightson. For a number of 
years Mr. Webber has been superin- 
tendent of the burglary department of 
the Globe Indemnity. 

* * * 
Ackerman With Mather & Co. 

H. G. Ackerman, for some time past 
a local agent at Jamacia, L. I, and 
formerly for a number of years with 
John E. King & Co., started this week 
with Mather & Co. as placer. 
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CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of CAL. BOSTON 
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Lock Haven Flood 


(Continued from page 1) 


LDT FIRE OF PA. 
TAL FIRE OF N. H. 


local city officials and a general re- 
lief committee to relieve the suffering 
and within a comparatively short time 
conditions rapidly assumed the normal. 
Almost all traces of the flood have 
been removed at the present time so 
that visitors would scarcely note the 
recent visitation of the ice and water. 
The city has never experienced an ice 
ficod. 


Serve 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
' NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


Without ‘Compensation 


“In order to arrive at the approxi- 
mate loss the local insurance agencies 40 CLINTONSS (BEET | SERVICE 80 pe 
were requested to furnish special Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


agents from their companies for the 
purpose of determining what each in- 
dividual had lost either in real estate 
cr personal property. The idea was 
to reimburse persons who could not 
bear their own losses. A survey of 
the town had been made previously to 
ascertain the actual living conditions 
following the flood. Insurance adjust- 
ers were looked upon as impartial 
judges of the damage and any disburse- 
ments of funds will be made in accor- 
dance with their recommendations. 
The city has determined to work out its 
own salvation and no funds will be 
received except those sent from rel- 
atives or friends to their own people. 
Cffers of assistance were received from 
all over Pennsylvania but will not be 
accepted unless absolutely necessary. 
Barly reports of the flood were greatly 
exaggerated. 

“The adjusters from the various com- 
panies were of great assistance to the 
local committee and absolutely refused 
to accept any remuneration whatever 
for their work.” 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
«“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


The sympathy of a large number of 
insurance men is extended to Berthold 
M. Harris, secretary of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, 
whose father died last week as the re- 
sult of an accident. 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


68 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 


A 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 
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That millions of dollars in premiums 
due German insurance companies from 
agents in this country cannot be collect- 
ed until the war is over is the conclu- 
sion of many lawyers based on a de- 
cision just rendered in the case of Nord- 
[Fieutsche Insurance Co. v. King, in the 
Appellate Division, Supreme ‘Court, 
New York. 


The court holds that in spite of the 
fact that the Federal Government has 
licensed these companies, “it is incon- 
ceivable that our courts would permit 
a German subject, resident in Germany, 
tu prosecute an action in our courts 
during the war.” 

John Bassett Moore’s Opinion 

This case is particularly interesting 
from many angles.- Superintendent 
Vhillips, of New York, just after the 
aeclaration of war was made granted 
special permission to all German com- 
panies to continue the business of 
insurance after the declaration of war, 
aud it is also interesting in view of 
the opinion of John Bassett Moore, 
published very widely, who advised 
the United States Branch Managers 
of Insurance Companies Incorporated 
Abroad: 


For the reasons above explained, 
it is my op‘nion that your powers 
as managers would not be suspend- 
-ed; that the force of your policies 
would not be impaired, and that 
the continuance of your business, 
which has been conducted in full 
faith as to its permanency, would 
not be rendered unlawful by the 
fact of the existence of a state of 
war between the United States and 
the country of original incorpora- 
tion. 


He also quoted from the case of 
Clark v. Moray as follows: 

Lawful residence implies protec- 
tion and a capacity to sue and be 
sued. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Moore 
was for a time counselor for the De- 
partment of State, and is an authority 
on international law; also, that his con- 
ception of the: foreign company con- 
veyed the distinction that while a Ger- 
Man company may be incorporated in 
Germany by entering a State in this 
country and subjecting itself to our 
laws, it thereby establishes a residence 
here, and the American branch may 
te considered an American company. 
He phrases it as follows: 

But it is evident that the branch 
establishments now in question 
have an American character * * * 
and that they are to all intents and 
purposes domestic concerns. 


Views of Judge Hasbrouck and Mr. 
Phillips 

This view had the approval of Super- 

intendent of Insurance Hasbrouck, of 

New York, who made the statement: 


These branches (United States 
branches of foreign insurance com- 
panies) are to all intent and pur- 
poses American companies, amply 
protected by funds in the hands of 


) American trustees and designed to 


protect American risks. 


Mr. Phillips, the present Superin- 
| tendent of Insurance, held similar views 
which appear in a statement published 
| On the occasion of the severance of 


diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Germany as follows: 

} 
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Agents’ Balances—Can German Companies Collect Money Due From 


Agents In This Country? 


These United States branches 
are subject to the same supervision ‘ 
as American companies. ‘Their 
funds in this country are designed 
to be maintained exclusively for 
the protection of policyholders and 
creditors in the United States, and 
investments are required to be of 
a character prescribed by statute 
for that purpose. 

Secretary McAdoo’s License Ruling 

On November 26, 1917, the ‘Secretary 
of the Treasury announced that “enemy 
and ally of enemy marine, fire and cas- 
ualty insurance and re-insurance com- 
panies heretofore doing business in the 
United States must forthwith liquidate 
their business, ‘under certain direction 
of their American management and sub- 
ject to such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may from time 
to time prescribe.’” Later, most of 
the companies received licenses. 
Among these was the Nord-Deutsche 
Insurance Company of Hamburg, Ger- 
miany, which received a license provi- 
sion, No. 6, reading as follows: 

(6) To receive meney, security, or 
other property due in respect of insur- 
ance or re-insurance business or other 
obligations entered into prior to the 
cate of this license. 

The Dudley-King Case 

In 1916 the Nord-Deutsche Insurance 
Company of Hamburg began an action 
in the Supreme Court of New York, 
declaring that the John L. Dudley, Jr., 
Ce. had collected as tits agent large 


‘sums of money as premiums on poli- 


cses of insurance, and that the same 
were due and payable to the company. 


UUSEUUUAECHOUAEATOURETOULOEET AAO ASEEOOREUV OREN COAT UH UOEOAO OER EEUU eena een esegecevegonceneoreeneeuneeeerioeenseniin 
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One of the officers of the defendant 
Dudley Co., John E. King, applied to 
tbe Court for an order staying the trial 
o: the action during the state of war 
between Germany and the United 
States, upon the ground that the Nord- 
Deutsche Insurance Company of Ham- 
burg was an alien enemy residing in 
the enemy’s country. 


The insurance company pointed: to 
the opinion of Mr. Moore, and especial- 
ly to the license of the Secretary of 
the Treasury permitting it to receive 
payment of agents’ balances, premi- 
ums, re-insurance premiums, return 
premiums, re-insurance Claims, salv- 
ages and other accounts due. Its coun- 
sel urged that to receive agents’ bal- 
ances necessarily implied the right to 
collect. With this point the Court did 
not agree. 


Justice Gavegan’s Opinion 

Mr. Justice Gavegan of the Supreme 
Court in staying the action wrote the 
following opinion: 

“Tf unhampsred by statutes or prece- 
dents, my inclination would be to deny 
this motion for an order staying the 
prosecution of this action If it be true, 
as claimed, that plaintiff's moneys have 
been converted by the defendants a 
long delay may greatly impair the 
remedy. But the application must be 
zoverned by the precedents. If. plain- 
tiff is entitled to judgment the moneys 
collected musi be placed at once with- 
in the plaintiffs control, and that means 
within the potential conirol of the 
German Hmpire. It is not the policy of 
this Governmert to direcily or indirect- 
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ly furnish funds or any other means 
for prosecuting the war to any of its 
enemies. The following quotations are 
taken from a recent opinion handed 
dcwn by the Appellate Division: ‘It is 
inconceivable that our courts ‘would 
permit a German subject, resident in 
Germany, to prosecute an action in our 
courts during the war. The rule in 
question has its origin in the law of 
nations; it is for the benefit of the na- 
tion designed to assist the nation in a 
successful prosecution of the war, and 
Cannot be modified in the interest of 
individual citizens who happen to be 
affected.’ An alien property custodian 
has been appointed by the President 
under the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
Upon the situation being called to his 
attention, that official may intervene, 
take over and continue the prosecution 
of the action, but it certainly cannot 
be further prosecuted in the interest 
ef this plaintiff (Rothbart vs. Herzfeld, 
N. Y. “Law Journal,” November ley 
1917). The motion must be granted.” 

‘When the company appealed to the 
Appellate Division, that court unan- 
imously affirmed Mr. Justice Gavegan. 

“This decision would seem to disre- 
gerd the doctrine advanced by Mr. 
Moore that the foreign companies are 
really domestic concerns,” said William 
Otis Badger, Jr.jwho with J. T. Weed 
appeared for John E. King. “It cer- 
tainly deprives the companies and 
their managers from seeking any re- 
dress in the courts.” 

Hartwell Cabell, of Cabell & Brecken- 
ridge, appeared for the Nord-Deutsche 
Insurance Co. 


Brief of Hartwell Cabell, for Nord-Deutsche 


Point 1 


Under the provisions of the “Trading 
With the Enemy Act” and of the license 
granted by the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, the plaintiff is authorized to prose- 
cute this action. 


The court below entirely ignored the 
distinction recognized by both English 
and American courts, and the Act of 
Congress, between alien enemies living 
in the enemy country and subjects or 
citizens of enemy countries who are 
domesticated among us, and who have 
acquired a business domicile here en- 
tirely cut off from the enemy country 
and whose assets therefore form no 
part of the common mass of property 
rights of such enemy country. 


As early as 1813, \Chief Justice, after- 
wards Chancellor Kent, in a case in- 
volving the right of an Englishman re- 
siding here to sue in the courts of New 
York while a state of war existed be- 
tween the United States and England 
(Clarke vs. Morey, 10 Johns. 69), stated 
the English Common Law rule to be 
that: 

If the plaintiff came to England in time of 
peace, and remained there quietly, it amounted 
to a license, and if he came over in time of 


war, and continued without disturbance, a li- 
cense would be intended. 


The learned Chief Justice then de- 
clared that the American Common Law 
was the same, and that the plaintiff 
would be regarded as having permis- 
sion to remain in the United States un- 
til ordered away. He defined this per- 
mitted residence as follows: 

A lawful residence implies protection, and 
a capacity to sue and be sued. A contrary doc- 
trine would be repugnant to sound policy, no 


less than to justice and humanity. : 
The right to sue in such a case-rests on still 


broader ground than that of a mere munic-- 


ipal provision, for it has been frequently held 
that the law. of- nations.is. part..of-the- common 


law. By the law of nations, an alien who 
comes to reside in a foreion country, is en- 
titled, so long as he conducts himself peace- 
ably, to continue to reside there under the pub- 
lic protection; and it requires the express will 
of the sovereign power to order him away. 


is Janson vs. 
Ltd., 


To the same effect 
Driefontein Consolidated Mines, 
L. R. (1902), A. C. 484-505. 


In a very recent English case (Ingle 
vs. Mannheim Insurance Company, L. R. 
{1915], 1 K. B. 227), it was held that 
the English branch of the Mannheim 
Insurance Company (organized along 
similar lines with the American branch 

£ the plaintiff here) was not an alien 
enemy in respect of business transacted 
by it in England. The court said: 


In the case of individuals and at common 
law the question whether a man is to be 
treated as an alien enemy for the purpose of 
his contracts, rights of suit and the like, does 
not depend upon his nationality or even upon 
his true domicile, but upon whether he car- 
ries on business in this country or not. If 
he does, it is not illegal, even during war, 
to have business dealings with him in respect 
of the business which he carries on here. He 
is not in respect of that business divided by 
the war line, but has what is sometimes called 
a commercial domicile here. The same thing 
is true of the companies whose head office is 
in Germany but which have a branch office 
here, in respect of business transactions with 
such branch office. 


This being the common law rule, the 
question is what, if any, modification 
was intended and effected by the ‘“‘Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act,’ and the 
Treasury Department license issued 
thereunder to plaintiff. 


The purpose of the “Trading With 
the Enemy Act” as disclosed by the re- 
port of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, was, “to mitigate the rules of 
law which prohibit all intercourse be- 
tween the citizens of warring nations, 
and to permit under careful safeguard 
and restrictions, certain kinds of busi- 
ness to be carried on.” 


That report further states: 


It also provides for the care and adminis- 
tration of the property and property rights of 
enemies and their allies in this country, pend- 
ing the war... The spirit of the act is to per- 
mit such business intercourse as may be ben- 


eficial to citizens of this country, under rules 
and regulations of the Secretary of Commerce, 
which will prevent our enemies and their 
allies from receiving any benefits therefrom 
until after the war closes, leaving to the 
courts and future action of Congress the ad- 
justment of rights and claims arising from 
such transaction. Under the old rule warring 
nations do not respect the property tights of 
their enemies, but a more enlightened opinion 
prevails at the present time, and it is now 
thought to be entirely proper to use the prop- 
erty of enemies without confiscating it; also 
to allow such business as fire insurance. is- 
suance and use of patents, etc., to be carried 
on with our enemies, and their allies, pro- 
vided that none of the profits arising there- 
from shall be sent out of this country until 
the war ends. 


At the Senate hearing on the Dill, 
Assistant Attorney General Warren of 
the Department of Justice, who had 
prepared the original draft, said: 

It was my intent in drafting this bill to 
make it as little restrictive of American com- 
merce and as liberal toward the enemy pri- 
vate person as was compatible with the safety 
of the United States and with justice to Amer- 
ican interests. 

The purpose of the Act is therefore 
to mitigate the rule of common law 
so far as consistent with the best in- 
terests of the country, not to increase 
the severity which shall govern inter- 
course with the enemy. 


The Act itself, Section 2, defines the 
term “enemy.” Sub-section (a) of Sec- 
tion 2, reads: 


Any individual, partnership or other body 
of individuals, of any nationality, resident 
within the territory (including that occupied 
by the military and naval forces) of any na- 
tion with which the United States is at war, 
or resident outside the United States and do- 
ing business within such territory, and any 
corporation incorporated within such territory 
of any nation ‘with which the United States 
is at war or incorporated within any country 
other than the United States and doing busi- 
ness within such territory. 


In the same section the word “per- 
son” as used in the act is defined to 
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Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


VIEWS OF U. S. INVESTIGATOR 


Blanket Insurance an Evil—Maximum 
Risk Should Be $2,000—Liability 
of Company 


“The Organization and Management 
of a Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
(Company” is the title of a bulletin 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
and written by A. N. Valgren, the Gov- 
ernment’s “investigator” in agricultural 
insurance. Mr. Valgren says a mutual 
should not write blanket insurance, but 
should be as specific as possible. He 
says no recently organized mutual 
should attempt to write more than 
$2,000 on a single risk. 

Liability of Company and of Insured 

Regarding the question of liability 
of the Company and of the insured Mr. 
Valgren says: 

“A few farmers’ mutuals limit their 
liability for indemnity in case of all 
losses, whether total or partial, to 
three-fourths of the value of the prop- 
erty. Where the insurance written is 
limited to three-fourths of the value of 
the property. Where the insurance 
written is limited to three-fourths of 
the actual value of each risk, as is here 
advocated, the member suffering a total 
loss bears one-fourth of the loss him- 
self. A part of a partial loss can be 
borne by the insured with even less 
hardship. Prevailing practice requires 
full indemnity in the case of partial 
lusses, however, up to the amount of 
the insurance carried, and this practice 
has been recognized in the accompany- 
ing by-laws. 

“The main reason for not embodying 
in the accompanying bylaws the more 
logical practice of three-fourths indem- 
nity in all cases is the danger that un- 
fair competition might result. In spite 
of its reasonableness, the practice offers 
an opportunity for agents of competing 
companies to alienate members who 
have suffered partial loss, by pointing 
out to them the greater indemnity that 
would have been paid by another com- 
pany. A recent loser is likely to over 
look the lessened cost of insurance re- 
sulling from the three-fourths provi- 
sion, in his contemplation of the great- 
er indemnity that he would have 
received under the full indemnity 
plan for partial losses which another 
company offers. He is not reminded, 
and may himself forget, that as a total 
loser he would be required to bear part 
of his own loss in either company. 
Hence, until insurance companies in 
general agree to adopt a better practice, 
it may be disadvantageous for a local 
mutual to adopt the three-fourths plan. 
Where a company already has adopted 
such a plan, however, and where the 
members understand and appreciate 
the closer approach to justice given 
thereby, it should be continued. 

“The liability of the insured is either 
limited or unlimited. Unlimited liabil- 
ity in this case means that a member 
binds himself to pay his pro rata share 
cf all losses and legitimate expenses of 
the company. Many persons have ob- 
jected to this unlimited liability feature 
in farmers’ mutuals, although about 
seven-tenths of the companies are do- 
ing business successfully under this 
plan. It is argued that the apparently 
impossible might yet come to pass, that 
is, that losses in such number and 
amount might be experienced by a com- 
pany that the necessary assessments 
would bankrupt the members who had 
not suffered fire losses. The fact is that 
in a farmers’ mutual company with a 
reasonable number of risks, located on 
separate farms, anything corresponding 
to a conflagration loss is inconceivable. 
The only exception would seem to be 
a frontier community in which exten- 
sive prairie or forest fires were still 
possible.” 


“AMERICAN FORE” 


FOR 65 YEARS — 


THE CONTINENTAL has built its name to 
stand for all that is best in fire insurance. 
FAIR DEALING has won it a leading place 
among agents and the insuring public. 
CONSTRUCTIVE management has assured its 
growth in the past and assures a continuation of 
progress in the future. 
FINANCIAL strength 
guards against any conflagration danger. 


[FIRE] 


insures stability and 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital - - 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office: 


80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


CONTINENTAL COMMANDS 


CONFERENCE SECRETARY RESIGNS 

C. S. Pearson, secretary of the Paci- 
fic Coast Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, has resigned. He has entered 
the United States Naval Training Sta- 
tion at San Pedro, Cal., having enlist- 
ed a few weeks ago. T. S. A. Tiede- 
mann succeeds him. 


KENTNER IN THE SOUTH 
Fred W. Kentner, vice-president of 
the City of New York Insurance Com- 
pany, has left on an extended tour, vis- 
iting Southern. agencies. 


Managing Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CONFIDENCE 


TRANSFERRED TO NEWARK 
Eugene L. Breen, who has been as- 
sistant special agent of the Automobile 
Insurance Co. in Western Pennsylvania 
for some time, has been transferred by 
the Company to its Newark office as 
special agent for (Northern New Jersey. 


FLOCK GROWS FAST 
Twenty-one ganders received the ob- 
ligation at the initiation ceremonies 
and dinner of the Blue Goose, in Chi- 
cago, March 16. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


WADE ROBINSON & CO. wwe. 


South William and Beaver Streets 


New York City 


Want Same Rights 
As Marine Companies 


MASSACHUSETTS MOTOR CAR BILL 


Liability Companies Talk in Favor of 
iDunkle Bill—Marine Companies 
Oppose 


Representative Horace E. Dunkle ap- 
peared before the insurance commit- 
tee at the Massachusetts State House 
recently in support of his bill to extend 


the powers of the liability insurance 
companies to write insurance against 
damage to owners of motor vehicles. 
He explained that the present law al- 
lowed liability companies to insure an 
automobile owner against personal in- 
jury and against responsibility for dam- 
age to another’s car, but limited to ma- 
rine companies the right to insure a car 
owner against injury or damages to his 
own car in case of collision. He asked 
that liability companies be empowered 
to write the latter class of business, as 
well as the marine companies. 


He was supported in his contention 
by Andrew F. Gates, of Hartford, repre- 
senting the Aetna and Travelers, stat- 
ing the bill was in the interests of the 
car owners who desired the privilege of 
including personal injury and damage 
to their own cars in one policy. H. C. 
Sawyer also spoke in favor of the bill 
as creating a new coverage for accident 
hazards. 


President William R. Hedge of Bos- 
ton voiced his objection to the bill, in- 
asmuch.as it was in violation of an 
agreement made some eight years back 
with the liability companies and the 
marine companies whereby the former 
agreed to accept personal liability and 
damage to another’s car, leaving to the ~ 
marine companies the insuring of .the 
owner’s car. He felt that if the liabil- 
ity companies were to be given the priv- 
ilege of writing this new class that the 
marine companies should be allowed to 
write personal liability and the cars of 
other than owner’s concerned in colli-— 
sion cases. 


No objection was offered by Repre- 
sentative Dunkle and both sides agreed 
to get together and offer a joint bill to 
the committee. 


TO PROVIDE FIRE WALLS 

A bill introduced in Albany, N. Y., 
proposes to amend Section 79-a of the 
Labor Law in relation to the construc- 
tion of factory buildings hereafter 
erected by adding a new clause to sub- 
division 2, Section 79-a, providing as 
follows: 

In every building more than six 
stories in height and more than five 
thousand square feet in area there 
shall be at least one dividing fire wall 
conforming to the requirements here- 
inafter described and providing hort 
zontal exits conforming to the require- 
ments hereinafter described. 

Under existing law, fire walls must 
be constructed of brick, concrete, terra- 
cotta blocks or reinforced concrete, and 
kave at each floor level one or more 
cpenings, each protected by fire doors 
which close automatically on each side 
ef the wall, and so constructed as to — 
prevent the spread of fire or smoke 
through the openings but no opening 
shall exceed 66 inches in width or 60 
square feet in area; and no two opel 
ings in the same wall and at the same _ 
floor level shall be nearer than forty 
feet from the center of one opening to 
the center of another. [Such fire walls 
are required to be continuous from the 
cellar floor to the under side of the 
fireproof roof in fireproof buildings, and 
in non-fireproof buildings to at least 
three feet over the roof. 


E. M. Allen, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in 
addition to running a large agency im 
Helena, Ark., owns a cotton plantation. 


. 
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Too Much Stress 


on Saving in Rate 


A VIEW OF SPRINKLER PROBLEM 


Address of Ira G. Hoagland Before 
Brooklyn Brokers’ Association— 
A Wrong Attitude 


The wrong attitude toward auto- 
matic sprinkler protection is in a large 
measure responsible for the impair- 
ment of this protection, especially in 
cold weather, declared Ira G. Hoag- 


land, secretary, National Automatic 
Sprinkler Association, speaking before 
the Brooklyn Brokers’ Association, 
March 14. 

The wrong attitude, he explained, is 
due to the confinement of interest in 
automatic sprinkler protection to the 
investment feature, which returns the 
cost of the system in insurance sav- 
ings in a comparatively short period, 
and though this is a practical and 
reasonable condition of mind, it does 
have the effect of impairing interest in 
the protection value of the equipment, 

“The wrong attitude,’ said Mr. 
Hoagland, “is aptly and comprehen- 
sively summarized in what an assured 
whose plant was to be sprinklered told 
me some years ago when I was prepar- 
ing specifications for the character and 
extent of equipment the underwriters 
would expect for a e«ertain rate: 
‘Young man, I don’t care what is put 
in; they can put in rosettes if the in- 
surance companies will reduce the 
rates.’ ” 

Shift Burden of Responsibility 

After a sprinkler system is installed 
and the assurred obtains the reduced 
rate of insurance there is an unfortu- 
nate tendency to shift the burden of 
responsibility of maintaining the pro- 
tection to the insurance companies. 
And a “we should worry” attitude pre- 
vails instead of an earnest desire to 
maintain the sprinklers for the protec- 
tion for which they were intended. 

This attitude is neither just ‘to in- 
surance companies nor square as be- 
tween men mutually interested in each 
other’s welfare, nor patriotic in con- 
serving public wealth and resources, 
and demonstrates a disregard of lofty 
citizenship. Where reduced insurance 
cost counts for more than honorable 
co-operation in reducing the fire waste 
and when personal profit is a larger 
incentive than public safety then it is 
time for reform, Policyholders bear 
the cost of fire loss, and anyone who 
increases this loss by- indifference or 
carelessness in maintaining private fire 
protection apparatus by not keeping it 
in good working order is deficient at 
least in reciprocity and fair dealing 
with his fellows. 

Business men have need of com- 
Mmuning with one another in this mat- 
ter and inculcating a sense of respon- 
sibility for the efficient maintenance of 
private fire protection equipment. 

Views of an Underwriter 

This wrong attitude was disclosed 

more vividly than ever before this win- 


_ter when unprecedented numbers of 
_ automatic sprinkler systems were im- 


paired by freezing. In commenting on 
losses in properties where sprinkler 


_ protection had been thus impaired a 


fire underwriter said: 

“The reports reaching us on re- 
tent losses on sprinklered properties 
are interesting and disclose two 
important facts: First, that some 
of the plans, while paying large 
Sums for this protection, seem to 
have fallen down entirely, in keep- 
ing it in working order; sprink- 
ler systems can’t be neglected or 
indifferently maintained simply to 
hold rates down; second, in an 
emergency situation such as the 
recent cold spell and freeze the 
Plant management becomes de- 
Moralized and allows itself to get 
out of coal and then proceeds to 
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shut off the water supply, and does 

everything else necessary to invite 

a heavy fire loss.” 

Also pertinent is this comment of 
the manager of an underwriters’ in- 
spection bureau concerning the diffi- 
culties he experienced in interesting 
the assured in maintaining their 
sprinkler protection: 

“Apparently each year there is a 
certain number who must go 
through the experience of paying , 
for repairs before it is appreciated 
that it is better to take the neces- 
sary precaution than to pay for 
the repairs. Our reference now is 
to newly sprinklered properties. 
There are a certain number of 
what might be called ‘rounders,’ 
where trouble is looked for every 
year. They are like the people 
spoken of in Revelation, who. never 
will reform.” 

Reasons for Unsatisfactory Control 

This wrong attitude is responsible 
for fully 35 per cent. of the so-called 
“unsatisfactory sprinkler fires,’ accord- 
ing to the record compiled by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, for 
this is the total of the unsatisfactory 
results due to defects of maintenance 
and that this is not a decreasing quan- 
tity is shown by the N. F. P. A.’s sum- 
mary of unsatisfactory sprinkler fires, 
which discloses the interesting com- 
parison that in 1915 the faults of main- 
tenance cases were 56.4 per cent. of 
the total, while the proportion for the 
period 1897-1915 is about 35.7 per cent. 

Most of the increase is 1917’s aggre- 
gation of unsatisfactory controls is due 
to but two things. “Water shut off 
sprinklers” and “obstruction to dis- 
tribution.” A recent quarterly report 
of the sprinkler supervisory service of 
the American District Telegraph Com- 
pany shows that 77 per cent. of 13,237 
signals received were signals of dis- 
tress, because gate valves were closed 
and water supplies not up to the mark; 
and that 35 per cent. of the 77 per 
cent. were notifications about gate 
valves. 


MUTUAL OF ALBANY 

Albany, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The board of 
directors of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, this city, elected these offi- 
ceTs: President, A. Page Smith; vice- 
president, Donald McDonald; secretary, 
Russell M. Johnston; manager, F. A. 
Van Duzer; treasurer, Edgar C. Leon- 
ard; directors, E. . Leonard, R. M. 
Johnston, George '\C. Van Tuyl, Jr., A. P. 
Smith, Gardner 'C. Leonard, Donald Mc- 
Denald, ‘William G. Van ‘Loon; Noel S. 
Bennett, Carl H. Graf, James R. Watt, 
Oscar J. Kinney, H. J. Ackroyd and J. 
Allen Warner. 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Marine, Explosion 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 


Assets 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
INCISIVE een rr nee oc ec 43,294,154.63 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


$4,194,579.34 
1,667,691.69 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America”’ 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


PREMIUM COLLECTIONS 


Being Considered by Rochester Board 
of Fire Underwriters—Some 
(Rules Adopted 


The “American Agency Bulletin” 
Erints the following story about Roch- 
erter collections: 

“The matter of premium collections 
has been considered by the (Rochester 
Board of Underwriters, one of the most 
efficient organizations of this kind in 
the country. The matter was thorough- 
ly gone into by a ‘special committee 
which considered the matter of estab- 
lishing a ‘bureaw’ organized somewhat 
after a commercial agency. 


“The committee concluded that the 


DED 
<ouNn "795 


bureau basis was the only real effec- 
tive way that would be unquestionably 
legal, but owing to the expense of op- 
eration no action has yet been taken. 
_“The Rochester Board, however, has 
adopted several rules concerning col- 
lections that have helped considerably. 
In the first place, invoices accompany- 
ing policies have conspicuously dis- 
Played a notation calling attention to 
the fact that ‘premiums are due at date 
Of policy.” 


Robert N. Cherry, Inc., Bayonne, N. 
J., has been incorporated with $125,000 
capital by Harry M. Flint and Mar- 
garet Colman, of Jersey City, and 


Anna M. Cherry, of Westfield. 


125th Anniversary 
Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Rent, Leasehold, Tornado, Explosion, 
Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Travelers’ Baggage, Parcel Post 


THE YORKSHIR 


Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretary 


agers, San Francisco, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 : 
The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not 
heretofore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 


Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers : 


NO. 80 MAX\DEN LANE, NEW YORK 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENTS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, , 
SOUTHPASTERN, Dargan & Turner, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA an 
MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, Manager, ] 
Jas. C. Johnston, Manager, McClure Kelly and McKee Sherrard, Assistant Man- 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 


Co., Managers, New York, 
Greensboro, N. C.; 


Manager, 


New Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, 


Assistant Secretaries 


ORGANIZED 1848 


< Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
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New Form Needed 


For Profits Insurance 


EROKERS TO OFFER SUGGESTIONS 


Medium Sought ‘Between Exchange 
Form and that Used by New 
York Brokers 


A brand new form for the writing of 
profits insurance is needed in New York 


City and the New York Fire Insurance 
the Fire Brokers’ 
York to submit 
this The 
committee is ex- 


Exchange has invited 
Association of New 
to 
Brokers’ Association 
pected to take action in this direction 
future and in the mean 


recommendations end. 


in the near 


time individual brokers are offering 


their views to the rate committee of 
the Exchange. 

It is held that the profits insurance 
ferm adopted by the Exchange works 
an injustice on the assured whereas 
the form used by brokers favors the 
assured. Previous to February 9, com- 
panies were in the habit of accepting 
the brokers’ form (with an additional 
charge of fifty per cent. On that date 
the exchange issued a bulletin to the 
effect that the charge thereafter for 
the use of the brokers’ form was to 
be 150 per cent. of the fire rate. 

Penalty Was too Heavy 

Since February 9, brokers generally 
have been using the Exchange form 
in preference to paying the additional 
charge. 

The action of the Exchange on Feb- 
rvary 9 was taken with a view to 
bringing forth a substitute form which 
would be acceptable alike to the com- 
panies and the brokers and equitable 
to the assured. 

The exchange form is in effect a 
valued policy which is not equitable 
to the assured mainly because of the 
fact that it provides for the settlement 
of a loss on the basis of a percentage 
of the fire loss on merchandise, which 
ray or may not be correct. It fre- 
quently happens that the loss on mer- 
chandise is small while the loss of 
profits is large. 

The brokers’ form is equally unjust 
to the companies in that it forces them 
to take the statement of the assured 
as to his profits whereas an inventory 
and appraisal might show them to be 
materially less. In spite of the fact 
that the companies have recourse to 
legal decisions forcing the assured to 
prove his loss to be as stated, this form 
is held undesirable by the companies 
as encouraging suits at law. 

The main point of variance between 
the two forms is the -right of demand- 
ing proof of loss of profits and the 
right of inventory and appraisal. 


Exchange Form 


The form prescribed by the Exchange 
is as follows: : 

Gx) ete cstn weerele keene On the profits and/or 
commissions of the insured on mer- 
chandise, sold or unsold, contained in 
..If during the term of this policy such 
merchandise, or any portion thereof, 
shall be destroyed or damaged by fire, 
this company shall be liable for its 
pro rata share of any ascertained loss 
co! profits and/or commission on such 
merchandise which may result from 


such fire, not exceeding, however, its 
pro: Tata, Share of (*).......- per cent. 
of the damage sustained by such mer- 
chandise, which damage shall be deter- 
mined by the final outcome of the ad- 
justment of the loss on merchandise 
by companies insuring same, including 
result of any salvage handling opera- 
tions, whether completed before or af- 
ter such adjustment; or, if there be 
uo insurance on said merchandise, then 
by such ascertainment and estimate by 
the parties hereto as is provided for 
in the printed portion of this policy. 

It is understood and agreed that the 
words “the property described” and 
“the actual cash value of said proper- 
ty,” in the average clause hereto at- 
tached are to be interpreted as mean- 
Ing. (2) ogee. per cent. of the actual 
cash value of the merchandise de- 
scribed. 

Other insurance permitted without 
notice until required. 

Attached to and forming part of Pol- 
icy No. 


Coe weer ere c cree esseroesnesesese 


(*) These two blanks must both be 
filled with the same figure. 


(Brokers’ Form 


The following is typical of the forms 
used ‘by brokers: 

oe Dickie erate ttees On profits and/or com- 
missions on stock and merchandise 
manufactured, unmanufactured and in 
all stages and processes; property of 
assured or held in trust or in commis- 
sion, or on consignment, or sold but 
not delivered or removed, or in joint 
account with others, while contained 
in, on, under and about building, ad- 
ditions and extensions situate........ : 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
Vork. 

“Tt ds understood and agreed that 
the profits and/or commissions insured 
bereunder for: the purpose of this in- 
surance are valued, fixed and mutual- 
ly agreed to be thirty per cent. of the 
aciual cash value of the property re- 
ferred to above. 

“If during the term of this insurance 
said property or any part thereof, as 
a result of fire and/or lightning, be 
rendered unsalable, and/or non-accept- 
able to customers, and/or unfit for use 
in their business, this company shall 
pay an amount equal to thirty per 
cent. of the actual cash value of the 
property so rendered unsalable, and/or 
non-acceptable and/or unfit, irrespective 
of whether the said property is or is 
not surrendered to the insurers, and 
without deduction for any salvage that 
may be recovered. 

‘It is understood and agreed that 
wherever reference is made to ‘prop- 
erty’ in the New York Standard Av- 
erage Clause attached to this policy, 
1t shall be understood to apply to profits 
and commissions.” 

The English form for profits insur- 
ance is a non-valued policy and speci- 
fically accords the company the privi- 
lege to determine the actual profit lost. 
A form along similar lines has been 
suggested for relief in New York City. 


FOUND—On William St.! 


Bright ideas used by 


successful Casualty men 


Each week in 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 a Year 


Agents’ Balances 
(Continued from page 15) 
mean “an individual, partnership, as- 
sociation, company, or other unincor- 
porated body of individuals, or corpo- 

1ation or body politic.” 

A notice issued by the Post Office 
Department under date of October 29, 
1917, reads: 


Some misapprehension seems to exist rela- 
tive to the status under the “Trading With 
the Enemy Act,” of citizens or subjects of 
Germany and its Allies resident within this 
country. Such persons are not included with- 
in the term “enemy” or “ally” of enemy, as 
employed in the Act. 


‘Section 4 of the Act authorizes the 
President to grant enemy insurance 
ccmpanies a license to do business, 
which license, if granted, may be 
temporary or otherwise, and for such 
period of time and may contain such 
provisions and conditions regulating 
the business, agencies, managers and 
trustees, and the control and disposi- 
tion of the funds of the company, or 
of such enemy or ally of enemy, as 
the President shall deem necessary for 
the safety of the United States. 

In Section 7 it is provided: 


Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to au- 
thorize the prosecution of any suit or action 
at law or in eqity in any court within the 
United States by an enemy or ally of enemy, 
prior to the end of the war, except as pro- 
vided in Section 10 hereof; provided, however, 
that an enemy or ally of enemy licensed to 
do business under this Act may prosecute and 
maintain any such suit or action so far as 
the same arises solely out of the business 
transacted within the United States under such 
license, and so long as such license remains 
in full force and effect. 


Acting by the order of the President 
and under the authority conferred by 
the Act, the Secretary of the Treasury 
issued the license under which the 
piaintiff is now liquidating and winding 
up its American business. This li- 


cense, printed in full on pages 48 to 50 
of the papers on appeal, authorizes a 
company: 

(4) To receive payment of agents’ balances, 
premiums, re-insurance premiums, return pre- 
miums, re-insurance claims, salvages and other 
accounts due. — 

(6) To receive money, security or other 
property due in respect of insurance or re-ia- 
surance business or other obligations entered 
into prior to the date of this license. 


The terms of the license carefully 
regulate the payments of the company 
and are so framed as to make it im- 
pessible for any of the American funds 
of the plaintiff company to reach the 
enemy country during the war (see 
provisions, fols. 146-147-148). 


The ‘Court below in its opinion, said 
(fol. 157): 

If plaintiff is entitled to judgment, moneys 
collected must be placed at once within the 
plaintiff's control and that means within the 
potential control of the German Empire. It is 
not the policy of this (Government to directly 
or indirectly furnish funds or any other means 
for prosecuting the war to any of its enemies. 


It is submitted that the court below 
entirely misconceived the scope of the 
“Trading With the Enemy Act,’ and 
the provisions of the license under 
which the Nord Deutsche Insurance 
Company is at present engaged in 
liquidating its American business. 

It is impossible to separate a power 
to collect agency balances and to re- 
ceive moneys and accounts due it from 
the right to forcibly collect such bal- 
ances and exact such payments by suit 
instituted in the domestic courts. The 
two rights are inseparable and the 
one right is worthless without the 
other. 

The only authority cited by the learn- 
ed Justice is Rothbart vs. Herzfeld (179 
App. Div. 865), a recent decision of 
this court. In deciding that case the 
court was careful to place its decision 
upon the ground that the suit was not 
being prosecuted by alien enemies as 
such, but in a large part for the bene- 
fit of alien enemies. Two of the plain- 
tiffs were subjects of the German Em- 


rire and resided therein at the com- 
mencement of the action and at the 
time this court rendered its decision 
and the third was a subject of the 
German Empire, although apparently 
a resident of the City of London and 
sued as a member of the German par- 
ties. The case is in no sense a prece- 
dent for the case at bar. 


The suggestion of the court below 
that the custodian appointed under the 
“Trading With the Enemy Act” may 
intervene here and take over and con- 
tinue the prosecution of the action, 
points out a proceeding which is in 
no way contemplated with the “Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act,’ and the cus- 
todian under the provisions of that Act 
has no such power. Under Section 6, 
he is authorized: 

To receive all money and property in the 
United States due or belonging to an enemy 
or ally of enemy which may be paid, conveyed, 


transferred assigned or delivered to said cus- 
todian under the provisions of this Act. 


By Section 12, he is vested: 
_ With all the powers of a common law trustee 
in respect of all property other than money 


which shall come into his possession in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this Act, etc. 


The act gives him no other authority, 
and it is quite clear that the proceeding 
suggested by the learned Court is en- 
tirely without the contemplation of 
Congress in passing the law. Nowhere 
is he authorized to collect, but merely 
tc receive, and no provision is made 
for the payment of his expenses, for 
instance—in the event he should fail 
to recover judgment. 


CHANGES {N JOURNALISM 


Charles E. Miner Leaves “Insurance 
Field’—George A. Watson With 
“National Underwriter” 


(Charles E. Miner, Eastern vice-presi- 
dent of the “Insurance Field,” has re- 
signed to go into the lithographing 
business. He was formerly with “Col- 
lier’s Weekly.” 

George A. Watson, formerly with 
The Eastern Underwriter, has returned 
to insurance journalism, and will rep- 
resent the ‘“‘National Underwriter” in 
the East, where he has many friends 
who will be glad to see that he is 
back in the game again. 


ELECT J. H. WARD PRESIDENT 


Annual Meeting of Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of Hudson County— 
P. W. Limouze Vice-President 


The Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of Hudson County, N. J., has elected 


John H. Ward president; Percy W. 
Limouze, vice-president; Walter G. 
Muirhead, secretary; Frank Stevens, 


treasurer. 

President Ward gave out a statement 
to the local newspapers saying that the 
association is growing rapidly, and ex 
pects to correct the evils of wholesale 
representation. 


JERSEY ELECTRICAL FIRES 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Fire Insurance Society of 
Newark recently, largely devoted to 
the electrical inspection situation, the 
statement was made that electricity 
caused more than $600,000 fire insur- 
ance loss in 1916 in the State of New 
Jersey. 


HANDS MEET, CAUSING FIRE 

An unusual fire developed in 4 
leather dressing establishment caused 
by frictional electricity produced by 


workmen. Two men were working at 
a table on which a dry hide was 
stretched. They were rubbing dress- 


ing into the leather with their bare 
bands. After they had been rubbing 
fox some time their hands met in the 
center of the table and a spark was 
produced which ignited naphtha which 
was also used in the process. A fire 
causing about $1,000 damage resulted. 
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Big Stir Over 
Public Hearing 


ECHOES OF COCCARO CASE 


Objection to Notoriety—“Public Duty 
to Let Facts Be Known”’— 
Mr. Phillips 


Threats of libel suits, indignant de 


nials of rate manipulation and irregu- 
lar provisional cover transactions have 
been in the air ever since the news- 
papers began publishing reports of the 
hearing on marine insurance practices 
being conducted by the Insurance De- 
partment. Some of the shippers and 
forwarders think the newspaper noto- 
riety has damaged their interests with 
their clients. Some think the testimony 
has been printed in a way to misinter- 
pret motives and conduct. The attitude 
of Mr. Phillips is the correct one; here 
is a situation on which light should be 
thrown. With William H. Hotchkiss 
he is casting the light. 

The first people to complain of the 
publicity were Coccaro & Co. They got 
little satisfaction. 

La Boyteaux & Co. Statement 


On Tuesday morning La Boyteaux 
& Co., Inc, prominent brokers, the 
president of which concern is G. Be: La 
Boyteaux, Jr., issued the following 
statement to their clients and the 
uublic: 

A news item appearing in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, issue of March 16th, 
covering the investigation now being 
conducted by the Superintendent of In- 
surance into alleged irregular, scanda- 
lous and fraudulent practices on the 
part of insurance brokers, states that in 
the testimony of Mr. Thomas H. Allen 
of Chubb & Son, the name of La Boy- 
teaux & Co., Inc., was mentioned. The 
mention of our name (though purely in- 
cidental and without any suggestion of 
misconduct), connected with the manner 
in which the story of the hearing is 
published, might be construed into a re- 
flection on the integrity and good stand- 
ing of this Company and we deem it in- 
expedient to permit such a construction 
to stand unrefuted. The letters pub- 
lished below have resulted and it: is 
hoped may serve to correct false im- 
pressions, if any have arisen: 


(Mr. Thomas H. Allen, 

Messrs. Chubb & Son, Mgrs., 

New York City. 
Dear Sir:— : ; 
The Journal of Commerce of this date in a 
news item relating to the investigation being 
conducted by the Superintendent of Insurance 
states that in the course of your testimony 
the name of this Company was mentioned. The 
manner in which this story is published leaves 
your mention of our name open to muscon- 
struction and creates an impression reflecting 
on the integrity and good standing of this 
Company which we cannot permit to go un- 
challenged. ‘ 

The purpose of the present is to request your 
co-operation in correcting any erroneous im- 
pression resulting from the mention of or 


name. 
LA BOYTBAUX & CO., Inc., 
G. B. La Boyteax, Jr., 
President. 

Messrs. La Boyteaux & ‘Company, 

82 Beaver Street, 

‘New York City. 

Dear Sirs:— 

Your favor of the 16th received. The men- 
tion of your Company’s name in my testimony 
was in response to a question as to whether 
we had accepted lines on the SS “Ioannina” 
and through what firm of brokers, and implied 
no suggestion of improper practices on the part 
of your ‘Company. 

the contrary, based on business rela- 
tions with your Company covering a period of 
more than seventeen years, we have pleasure 
in certifying that no brokerage concern is 
more careful and correct in its practices, or 
conducts its business on a higher ethical plane. 

Your Company has our highest respect and 


confidence. 
CHUBB & SON. 
Mr. Jesse S. Phillips, 
Sunerintendent’ of Insurance, 
New York. 
Dear Sir:— - 
A news item, appearing in The Journal of 


Commerce, issue of March. 16, covering the 
hearing being conducted by you, states that in 
the testimony of Mr. Thomas H. Allen of 
Messrs. Chubbb & Sen, the name of La Boy- 
teaux Co., Inc., was mentioned. 

Owing to the inferences which may ‘be 
drawn from the manner in which this story 
was published we deem it expedient to no- 
tify you that our books and all records of our 
office are open to the inspection of your author- 
ized representatives and that the writer is 
ready at your convenience for an examination 
under oath in respect to any matters pertain- 
ing to the conduct of our business. 


LA BOYTEAUX & ©O., Inc., 
G. B. La Boyteaux, Jr., 
President. 

The facts developed by the investiga- 
tion of the Insurance Commissioner 
just begun, being already sufficient to 
create a public scandal; with rumors of 
speculation through contracting and re- 
sale of insurance and other misconduct 
on an extensive scale current: We deem 
this an opportune time for reputable 
brokers to clear the atmosphere by a 
declaration as to their past practices 
and the principles controlling their con- 
duct of the brokerage business: 

We therefore declare that La Boy- 
teaux & Co., Inc., has: 


(1) Never made binding an insurance 
for which they did not have a bona 
fide order from either principal or agent 
of the insured, or speculated in insur- 
ance rates. 

(2) Never charged an insured a 
higher rate than that at which the in- 
surance was actually made binding with 
the insurer. 

(3) Never contracted insurance as a 
principal and/or resold same. 


(4) Never represented that insurance 
was effected or issued a binder for which 
we did not, at the time of issuance, 
hold corresponding cover notes or bind- 
ing advices from insurers or their 
agents, and we challenge anyone to 
show to the contrary. 

Pursuant to this declaration our books 
and all office records are, of course, open 
to the Superintendent of Insurance and 
to the authorized representative of any 
assured. 

LA BOYTEAUX & (COMPANY, INC. 

‘C. B. La Boyteaux, Jr., President. 


Castriotis-KontosrCo.’s Statement 

A. C. \Castriotis-Kontos Co. have writ- 
ten the following letter to the “Journal 
cf Commerce”: 

“Mr. Kontos testified that no credit 
whatever was arranged for with the 
Irving National Bank, and that none 
was contemplated. He testified that 
pursuant to cable instruction from the 
shipper, he deposited the insurance 
documents with the Irving Bank and 
gave the Irving Bank instructions to 
advise the Greek National Bank con- 
cerning its receipt of these documents.” 

“We regret,” they add, “that this ar- 
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EASTERN MARINE UNDERWRITERS, Inc. 


GEORGE A. EVALENKO, President 
C. RUSSELL EBERT, Secretary 


MANAGERS 


OF THE 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS 
OF 
NEW YORK 


FOR WHICH WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO BIND ALL 
LINES OF MARINE AND WAR, ON CARGO AND HULL 
INSURANCE AT OUR TEMPORARY OFFICE 


50 Broad Street, New York City—Suite 620 
TELEPHONE 263-264 BROAD 


ticle has given the erroneous impres- 
sion that our firm attempted to obtain 
a bank credit by the conscious use of 


invalid documents. * * * It must be 
quite plain from the inquiries we made 
of M. Levard and Joseph Hadley & Co., 
with a view to ascertaining the validity 
of the insurance, that we could have 
had no possible connection with the 
scheme of any persons to practice a 
deception by means of invalid insur- 
ance documents.” 


TO CORRECT COVER EVILS 
A bill to prohibit the companies from 
writing marine insurance for any one 
vot having a bona fide interest, alse 
compelling brokers to have a bona fide 
iuterest is in the Legislature of New 
York. 


NATIONAL MARINE BOARD MEETS 
The National Board of Marine Un- 

cerwriterrs met in New York on Tues- 

day. 

PLAY UP EXPLOSION 


Both the New York “World” and 


New York “Sun played up explosion. 


insurance stories this week. The 
“World” story was based on the fact 
that the Consolidated Gas 'Co. and New 
York Edison have taken millions of 
dollars of explosion and war risk. 


Major Francis R. Stoddard, of the 
New York Insurance Department, will 
make six addresses next week about 
conditions he saw during his trip to 
Great Britain. 


The National Surety eagle has spread 
i{g wings over most of the big window 
at the brokers’ branch at 71 William 
Street. 


The recent convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Accident was addressed by 
the Mayor of the city, 


7 MS COMB 


56 Beaver Street - 


MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


SE 


New York - 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


BREAKDOWN DECISION 


Irsurance Company Wins a Case that 
Has Attracted Much Attention 
Abroad 


The dismissal in London of the ap- 
peal in Vestey Bros. v. The Union In- 
Surance Society of Canton is a satis- 
factory outcome of a ‘case which has 
aroused considerable interest. The 
claim concerned was in respect of dam- 
age to refrigerated cargo said to have 
been occasioned by breakdown of ma- 
chinery within the meaning of the “RF 
P, A. and Breakdown” clause, and the 
dispute was merely one of f 
fact—as to 
whether there was a breakdown or not. 
Briefly, the cause of the trouble was 
the Shortage of gas used to work the 
refrigerating Machinery, caused by an 
escape from the glands of one of the 
two compressors, which resulted in the 
low-pressure compressor having to be 
disconnected, the work being continued 
by the other. It appeared, however, that 
the machine, which was of the duplex 
order, was intended to be worked with 
only one compressor which should have 
been sufficient. [It was held, there- 
fore, that the reason that the machin- 
ery was not effective was not because 
of a breakdown, but because jt was in 
a bad condition, and did not-do the 
work which it was designed to do. 


3S =e. 


THE NORSKE LLOYD 

The Norske Lioyd has increased its 
paid up capital of £500,000. This has 
been effected by the issue of a series of 
new shares at a premium of 85 per cent. 
All the shares have been taken up by 
the old shareholders. The premium 
realized has been added to the general 
reserve fund. 

This is the fifth increase in the 
Norske Lloyd’s capital since its estab- 
lishment in 1905, and the second in- 
crease during the war. The previous 
issue was taken up at 35 per cent. 
above par. 


EXAMINING REAINSURERS 


The New York Department is exam- 
ining the reinsurance companies in 
the office of Fester & Folsom, New 
York. 


48 PER CENT. LOSS RATIO 
In 1917 the Michigan Fire & Marine 
had a net premium volume of $1,016,- 
§97 and a loss ratio of 48 per cent. 
Its assets are $1,871,931. Its net sur- 
ius is $400,192. 


‘Maurice E. Smith, manager of the 
automobile department of the North 
British & Mercantile and affiliated com- 
panies, is on a Southern trip and will 
be away from ‘New York for several 
weeks. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


GF 
New J 1917 Casualty Figures 
Total New Jersey Business Premiums on Losice 
Premiumson Losses . Name tisks written a 5 HARTFORD, 
Name risks written paid Chicago ponds & Ins.... sane eae 
Commercial Casualty $750,941.37 $200,150.72 papers Casualty rae "397-12 
F > ontinental Casualty 3,311.4 : 
international Fidelity .. 239,700.76 159,136.09 = : 3 16,00 
; : : : ; Contractors Mut. Lia.. 20.82 ; 
Manufacturers’ ‘Liability 326,144.23 133.940:45. 5 x 13,233.66 754 07 
N. J. Plate Glass........ 180,113.82 43,780.16 Cast rehed 3 Aone ao SE eet eed 
NF Mires Gag Paes Read Emer, TAU as BI 
j cS ee. CAA | 40.096. Fidelity & Deposit...... 1399. 814. 
Actiia ALALE: ..5. cated sec 538,544.03 140,096.83 u 5 
Aaneeieees Casualty bathe 49,911.34 38,363.05 eee Cee nee ee! 
eee a eer oe ers 52.22 Globe Indemnity 178,748.67 74,767.89 
Amemean “Mut "iad 235,184.74 64,203.91 Hartford pcs endem. Sp: see 
: pica pee aa eo Lon. Guar. cci 55,890.88 1319. 
A ican .ourety Boa. «1 153,097.44 11,217.16 , ; 
Brothemood: Accidant | SB ibea) gear FON. Same adem... 1,096.6) 4544 
Chicago Bond’g & Ins.. 1,916.65 DR ee” 54s con gn PAOD ATTA 
Columbian Nat. Life Roce iat emeeeeroty. 213,078. Le 
: on oe ? 2 Maryland Casualty ..... 225,857.87 59,149.03 
Commonwealth Cas- 78,615.54 ena Massachusetts Bonding.. 16,628.31 16,837.03 
yee ae i Se wal gran Spe New Amsterdam Cas.... 39,295.66 16,680.50 
Cae Mae ” 26.97 "16.00 ee aa & a G. sik eae Parnes 
\ . oe . . 0. 0 b 2 
Eastern Casualty ....... 339.95 82.99 Male pire "e ee: ’ d 
Employers’ Indem. Corp. 14,479.58 778.32 See Ne 2 2 
ori are MEE 438,258.52 — "172,85775 5, antes aes ane: eas 148,044.58 
Equitable Accident ..... 2,284.09 1,097.78 aoe ti Cana nes ee «sing 56'530,98 5 15307 
Federal Casualty ....... 1,061.82 620.68 ePEoG ieee PYM <= - oes Aeon 
Fidelity & Casualty..... 466,260.88 156,253.68 Scie cae oe Mensa el aed 
Fidelity & Deposit Big oes ic eS Standard Accident .. 42,247.32 16,840.51 Premiums on Losses 
Gen, tee eh 136°810.47 120,092.38 Travelers .......-4...0005 568,108.35 279,251.77 Name risks written paid 
peti etc: rab 420-959.51 127,586.91 U- S- Casualty........... 111,915.18 13,968.27 N, J. Fid. & P. G....... 96,035.99 18,405.79 
SC ee a aout we adcasuad) aS. Pee nage. 174,823.66 67,290.09 N. J. Mfrs,” Cas...-..-.+- 22,450.60 1,667.37 
Great aan"? PARE ele Zurich General .......+.- 61,234.32 19,660.01 Ocean Aci, & Guar Fike 127,190.85 41,538.95 
Sa Spr aE “og «3-81-00 Preferre ccident ..... 56,094.26 13,899, 
Hearts ee ee ee a $3,914,122.68, $1,548,879.63 Republic Cas. -rssosss- 22,543.10 3515.49 
a) Biades 2p +00 + 622. 1224 srike seg? SS. 62,852.92 : 
Lloyds Plate Glass..... 15,423.86 6,275.18 Health mer a Mat. Ca 17551,90 ’ 
Lon. Guar. & <Acci...... 273,571.32 80,817.16 Comes 5 Sev eeeee OE AO 
Lon. & Lanc, Indem... 37,598.10 21,644.86 Aetna Life ......s..0..+. $15,846.49 $6,829.37 piand aed hee ces aaa are. 3,801.85 
Loyal Protettive ........ pres: pee Chicago Bonding Wee: (ee ee Travelin y getty spas 
Manufacturers’ Cas. 546. 630. olumbian Nat. Life 5943. 088.27 Tae a aoe Jt 
Maryland Gas. .......... 368,551.78 143,805.32 Commercial Casualty 30,769.16 10,260.20 1" = re oe settee see pana 
Masonic Protective ..... 28,973.91 10,216.42 Connecticut General .... 6,040.44 1,597.83 Vain Cent 7° 95°054.42 26°630.12 
Massachusetts Acci. .... 851.65 Pee Continental eee A ASE GY/ eee Cos oCoae sJ04, 630. 
Massachusetts ‘Bond’g .. 125,972.25 566. Employers’ Liability ... 4,540.08 2,631.0. 
Metropolitan Cas. ..+.-. 28,343.09 11,247.15 Fidelity & Casualty... 50,929.04 41,386.03 ___$2,481,137.50 $688,255.54 
a ae eas BODE 2 ee Eyes Hidelity = he Be eie.<1< core se Hie al i ie Same 
Nationa asiialty <....' : ,018. enera ccidentic.... +. 5264. ,433. artfor cei. 4 ndem. 175. ,650. 
National Relief ... 23,610.97 6,477.22 Georgia Casualty ....... 4.45 9.32 Plate Glass 
ationa urety 135, to. obe Indemnity ....... 896. 936. ; 
Nati Las 220,738.54 31,715.40 Globe Ind t 9,856.31 3,036.53 Reg Cc eS 5,495.25 1,818.00 
New Amsterdam Cas... 122,730.28 38,206.73 Great Eastern Casualty. 12,549.04 3,520.38 ae ne oe UT seeeee ey $ eter, 
New York Plate Glass. 21,739.67 9,731.52 iartford Acci. & Indem. 4,192.61 1,190.29 Chic, Bond’ ie eee 187, ree 
Notth American Acci... _ 7,809.60 4,195.67 Lon. Guar. & Acci...... 3,539.48 Pe Me csetar road oy ae os niece 
Ocean Acci, & Guar..... 576,128.59 217,964.68 Lon. & Lanc, Indem.... 1,135.86 105.36 pamenencign ae ee 9 aa tee 
Pacific Mut. Life........ 39,264.14 11,936.33 Maryland Casualty 7,857.65 2,058.87 Fidelity & Cut ie aie 3°79 ra 3733.15 
Preferred Accident ..... 133,265.50 ae Metropole’ a alts Re 23500.) TF = wiscissiciete Fidelity & Depo. SoG: Sieg Shae an 
R 1 eSyebira., ACC 6,990.45 3,788. GC msterda ASae. 3,347.82 1,925.11 ONY Oe ek ean 6 ee zs 
Revabec Casdaity .... )ameLeeiws 9584.88 OecanAed aaGuat,... 5270.46 1,879.68 ergy spice (ed Pe teees wae ieee 
Ridgley Protective ..... 3,812.63 2,856.41 “Pacific Mut. Lafe........ 15,623.22 6,275.93 Gre e E: Sia ai ste eeee sane eG 
Royal Indemnity ....... 226,581.41 62,804.45 Preferred Accident ..... 4,275.68 31263105 | MECH LR ast eae arena. 907. 446.00 
Security. Mut. Cas...... 19,443.24 225.66 Republic Casualty 75055 deere pede Bee eee Brie Seeks 
Standard Accident ..... 91,439.65 25,484.00 Royal Indemnity ....... 4,008.56 1,586.13 (Glass...... 9420. 2/9. 
Travelers’ Indemnity 122,769.67 36,707.51 Standard Accident ..... 6,814.91 1,327.06 Lon, £ eee ieee pine ia 
Pravelerseeeeie. «> «sees 1,115,579.82 436,905.52 Travelers’ Indemnity 984.41 644.64 Make “8 dues ty ears 7 "49141 
U. S. Casualty 168,380.01 52,302.32 Travelers 50,814.53 19,417.89 ass. Bonding ........-+. ,114.6, ,421.: 
U. S. Fid. & Guar 440,424.47 123,823.94 S. Casualt 3.011.60 5911.22 Metropolitan Cas. ....... 26,613.77 10,913.25 
U. S. Guarantee 11,195.46 "191.74 U. S. Fid. & Guar...... 2,050.45 so6.06 New Amsterdam Cas... 13,682.01 5,878.04 
World Life & Aci. 408283 15668 TN, J. Pid & 2B. Ging 41,746.97 15,324.11 
7itri x i i 9) a af 739. 9,731. 
cube Cones © ee :, line 8 Ocean Acci. & Guar... “668640 2,265.42 
9,843,879.03 $3,397,547.57 liability Republic Cas: ......20--. 9,908.38 665. 
a z etnias smarty. ....... $56,544.16 $16,071.30 Beyal Indemnity ....... 3,135.90 1,980.04 
erst Aetna Life .......... .. 141,133.37 29,546.41 ‘Travelers Indemnity ales ge oak 
Aetna Cas. & Surety... $2,833.53 $198.46 American Casualty 23,588.40 11,765.00 U. S. Casualty.......... 5,025.19 2,077.16 
Maryland Casualty 4,272.97 957.35 American Indemnity eS 179.75 “pape: Uns) Bidlee Guarieenss 6,348.04 2,907.30 
PSF Dera merican Tite Palaces. SSS 
$7,106.50 $1,155.81 Chicago Bonding ....... 2,079.14 "789.71 $245,357.76 $118,243.55 
Steam Boiler Commercial Casualty 315,188.28 §9,511.11 Burglary and Theft 
: Commonwealth Cas. 52,286.19 8,316.72 Aet Cas: & Suro... 2, 2.46 
Employers’ Liability .... $3,283.59 s-ss.+5 Continental Cas. ........ 6,308.52 955.00 American Casualty ..... wress76 | 1220.00 
Fidelity & ‘Casualty..... 16,835.82 $15.00 Contractors Mut. Lia... ae eee Chic. Bond’g & Ins..... 21094. bee 
Globe Indemnity ....... 6,120.63 435.98 Employers Indem. Corp. eek cee pe aes Employers’ Liability 13.676.92 3581.87 
iler.. 40. 7,441.38 Employers’ Liabilit 134,791.75 22,694.19 Fidelity | "981. 214. 
iL: ak sees BEES 7 a) y (791. Fidelity & Casualty..... 38,981.57 9,214.21 
Lon. Guar. & Acci...... 1,536.76 ase eeeee Fidelity & Casualty.... 104,469.49 26,735.26 Fidelity & Deposit...... 16,356.35 5,810.86 
Maryland Casualty .... 7,703.38 «.... Fidelity & Depbsit...... 53,884.41 49,792.87 General Accident £) Gaaiteoates 522.88 
Ocean Acci. & KGilate ane 10,350.05 948.31 General Accident ....... 35,134.60 4,242.89 Georgia Casualty 140.17 48.50 
Royal Indemnity ....... peng Usegaces Georgia Casualty ....... 92,050.56 92,063.97 Globe Indemnity 26,067.01 7 086.89 
Travelers’ preeeanity re peso 72.76 ee edema Chena 111,688.17 21,094.09 Great Eastern Cas "69.99 see 
United States Cas....... 194 5D) - Biles reat Eastern Cas....... 1,751.99 25.00 Hartford Acci. & Inde: 15,425.21 4,579, 
—— ——— Hartford Acci. & Indem 75,277.48 13,948.25 Laon. Cuae oe. Te aia 12 Oo es aaa 
$1,115,579.03 $8,913.43 Lon. Guar. & Acci...... 72,045.80 21,013.83 Lon. & Lanc. Indem.... "925.82 1,733.02 
Saray Lon. & Lane. Indem 13,467.16 6,108.64 Maryland Casualty ... 11,619.91 1,781.05 
9654.8 1,212.31 Manufacturers’ Cas 19,954.45 2,274.68 Massachusetts Bond’g... 8,656.27 1,910.15 
Aetna Cas. & SUI. ...... $9, S $1,212. Manufacturers’ Lia. 81,691.95 24,066.12 Metropolitan Casualty 564.99 174.10 
a re CE re) egy Bee carey 57,728.97 10,714.10 National Surety ........ 30,252.43 6,787.19 
American SAS Sc aciose 73,192. ,899. Massachusetts Bonding. 30,596.42 9,485.24 New Amsterdam Cas.... 13,252.73 4,586.59 
Pare A Faeptierenees a ieee see > New Amsterdam Cas.... . 27,998.83 5,877.89 N. J. Fid. & P. G....... 15,621.05 1,816.23 
mployers’ Liability .... 166.n by cathe nes 
Fidelity & Casualty.... 8,169.96 42.16 
Fidelity & Deposit..... 47,867.85 992.06 a 
Globe Indemnity ....... 24,756.54 800.00 Something New 
Hartford Acci. & Ind... RCC ORY, EAR Anya ‘ 
eg ae EES SOE Ig dae Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
Maryland ‘Casualty, He SSSA en S5i18-8 rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
tts B ing.. 484.5 ¥ : s 
Notional Surety ne 130°460.27 9,550.87 Meet about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
New Amsterdam (Cas... 9) 5,562.24 olicy. Regular rate of brokerage commission pai 
Preferred Accident ..... 803.40 cy gu g sion paid. 
Republic Casualty ...... 53.76 e 
Royal Indemnity ....... ees 
Peer nec Ale General Acciden 
U.. S. Guarantees... ...6- ‘ 10,312.33 
$520,807.78 $202,450.05 Fire and Life B 
807. 9450. e 
Workmen's Compensation Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Aetna Jette hd S36 05137 — $95/083.8 
Aetna Wifes .st.ddss dares 36,051. 3053. pe x 
‘American Casualty .... . JOORT WP Me. ess RX General Building PHILADELPHIA 
American Mut, Lia...... 190,784.61 55,548.79 = 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


(Continued on page 21) 


ie 


Premiums on Losses 
Name risks written paid 
Ocean Acci. & Guar..... 19,945.62 4,534.08 
Preferred Accident ..... 19,952.25 9,675.42 
Republic Casualty ...... 174.25 «maaan 
Royal Indemnity ...... - 21,169.18 6,188.54 
Travelers Indemnity . (20,253.63 3,250.06 
Sr De CBS. ds acces 8,751.92 6,385.40 
U.S: Pid. & ‘Guarscaeee 19,199.36 306. 
$342,314.95 $90.709.88 
Credit 
American Credit Indem. $13,460.46 $52.22 
Lon. ‘Guar. & Acci.<amp. 4,611.65 31. 
Ocean Acci. & Guar..... 9,875.00 148.86 
$27,947.11 $169.86 
Fidelity 5 
Aetna Cas, & Sur,...... $9,164.18 $25.13 
American Indem. Co..... 27.09 oslietenee 
American Surety ........ 79,904.92 6,357.74 
Chicago Bond’g & Ins.. 55.41 scan 
Employers’ Liability ... 708.07 ohatiee 
Fidelity & Casualty... 14,955.49 2,488.58 
Fidelity & (Deposit 11,366.06 
Globe Indemnity ....... 8.1 167 
Guar.. ‘Gol sof “iN Acpeents ¢ 660. ae 
Hartford Acci. & Indem 11,309.00 2,409.12 
International Fidelity.. 147,284.89 50,982.99 
Lon. & Lanc. Indem.... 1,035.92 72.60 
Maryland Casualty .... 4,963.32 1,775.00 
Massachusetts Bond’g... 3,852.32 565.74 
National Surety ........ 025.84 15,377.34 
New Amsterdam Cas.... 3,165.42 Apoccc- 
Ocean Acci. & Guar.... 1,030.09 
Preferred Accident .... 1,170.65 
Republic Casualty ...... 31.25 és psa 
Royal Indemnity ....... 8,314.86 240.64 
U.S. Pid? -& *Guarlcnne. 33,717.80 4,253.76 
U.. S. Guarantée.iiice.. 883.13 191.74 
$419,139.85 $96,273.94 
Fly Wheel E 
Aetna. Gas. & Surjeen $151.91 
Employers’ Viability 499. 
Fidelity & Casualty.... 7,785.67 
Globe Indemnity ....... 408. Oe 
Hartford Steam Boiler.. 5,181.50 $1,280.66 
Maryland Casualty ..... 249,23 
Ocean Acci. & Guar.... 908.45 
Royal Indemnity ...... 443.75 
Travelers’ Indemnity ... 780.71 sania saa 
$19,409.52 $1,280.66 
Accident Business 
Aetna Cas. & Sur. 'Co $183.59 ane 
Aetna SLATE we cere detect steals 45,512.80 $8,667.24 
American Casualty ..... 11,289.74 17,141.40 
Brotherhood Accident .. 15,184.50 7,894.22 
Chicago Bond’g ......... 193.21 20.00 
Columbian Nat. Life.. 1,845.72 1,335.85 
Commercial »Cas.. ..,.4... 42,517:15 11,260.12 
‘Commonwealth Cas, ... 23,098.82 6,982.65 
Connecticut Gen, ....... 19,286.39 1,690.31 
Continental Casualty 45,652.08 15,235.02 
Eastern Casualty ....... 339.95 82.99 
Employers’ Indem. Corp 187.50 So open 
Employers’ (Liability .. 11,400.79 1,196.77 | 
Equitable Accident ..... 2,284.09 1,097.78 
Bederal. ‘Casualty Gases. 1,061.82 620. 
Fidelity & Casualty..... 59,025.96 oie 
Fidelity & ‘Deposit 7,463.4 
General Accident 5,643.20 
Georgia ‘Casualty 3.94 
Globe Indemnity ... 3 2,801.96 
Great Eastern Cas i 6,939.81 
Hartford Acci. & Indem X 662.83 
Lon. Guar. & Acci i 1,611.84 
“ Lon. & Lance. Indem. yak . 584.12 
Loyal Protective ... ap 5,405.49 
Maryland Casualty i 231.74 
Masonic Protective R 10,216.42 
Massachusetts Acci. i $40.32 
Massachusetts Bond’g .. 34,673.74 10,679.74 
' Metropolitan Casualty .. 929.33 159.80 
Metropolitan Life ....... 26,560.63 16,749.64 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Oice—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMEFY DECEMBER 31, 1917 


AISBOTS Etna dshic’s seuitiehic tosis Siie see ORC Ati tat. sori. tam MAGN pace 15,077.330. 

RO eras. PLT heh eis Petes .cscss M0785 385.0 
APBD IRB EME eet rae His viapMoIaisisLp sdias aicicielee ev ote wean a cae... ee 1,000 000.00 
PURDUE E OVOKMMEL TIADIIE ED occ ss6 01) as ccuicsoedacea cedahcs sc bie 3,291,987.09 
Losses "paid to December 31, 1917..........0...00csccccc. cu, 60,740,294.97 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health, and Disability Insurance; 


Fidelity 


Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Burglary, Larceny, 


and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 


To Keep Records in New York 
Arrangements are being made by the 
North American Accident of Chicago to 
keep the records of its group depart- 
ment in New York instead of Chicago. 


George Manzelmann, auditor at the 
home office, is now in New York put- 
ting the necessary system in the office 
of H. A. Luther in Liberty Street. 

* * * 


An Eastern Man’s View 


Some surprise has been expressed 
that when automobile liability rates 
were boosted the New York City sched- 
we was advanced approximately forty 
per cent. and those in the Loop district 
of Chicago were actually lowered. Per- 
sons going from the Hast to Chicago 
generally come away. with the idea that 
traffic conditions in the Loop are even 
worse than in Manhattan. That ap- 
pears to be only a layman’s view, how- 
ever, for underwriters say that their 
loss records prove to the contrary; that 
it is not in the Loop that their heavy 
losses occur but in the territory on the 
cutskirts of Chicago. (Besides, as one 
Wwanager puts it, the claim situation, 
even in Chicago, is not as bad as in 
New York. Chicago people, in com- 
mon with Westerners, are, to use an 
Bastern man’s view, better sports in 
settling their differences. This is said 
te be true also of Western attorneys. 
In other words, it is easier there to 
make some sort of a trade. 

* * * 
Decision in Compensation 

The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York has decided 
that in making alterations or repairs 
upon ocean-going ships, to fit them for 
Carrying particular cargoes, contracts 
of employment are maritime in their 
nature and claims for injuries suffered 
in the course of such work are within 
the jurisdiction of admiralty and that 
the Industrial Commission is without 
jurisdiction to grant compensation. 

* * * 


For the Men “Over There” 


In behalf of members of the Aetna 
companies’ producing forces, who have 
been called to the colors, the Hartford 
office has supplied its branches with 
announcement cards which bear not 
only a timely message, but a patriotic 
thought and a kindly sentiment. The 
cards, which are beautifully executed, 
bear a group of allied country stand- 
ards in colors and this text: 


THAT FREEDOM SHALL NOT PER- 
ISH FROM THE EARTH. 
The 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
_ Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company of 
5 Hartford 
have the honor to announce that 
Mr. 


through whom you have placed busi- 
ness with the above-named companies, 
has answered his country’s call by en- 
listing. We ask, and would appreciate, 
the continuance of your business in his 
absence while he is doing his bit, with 
our assurances to furnish the best of 
service. 


zs. + #* 


. Against Health Insurance 
The Merchants’ Association of New 


York has made the following report on 


tor Nicolls’ health insurance for 
workers bill: 

“Senator Nicolls’ Int. 496, Pr. 544, es- 

tablishes a system of health insurance 


> 


for industrial workers and their depend- 
ents. The laws of the State of New York 
now impose upon employers a heavy 
burden of expense for the benefit of em- 
ployees which burden greatly exceeds 
that of adjoining States, and therefore 
puts employers in this State under a 
heavy disadvantage. Moreover, owing 
to the prevailing war, industrial condi- 
tions throughout the country are in a 
very disturbed state and it would seem 
undesirable to urge at the present time 
social legislation of such far-reaching 
effect as that contemplated by this bill. 
We believe that the subject should be 
postponed until more normal economic 
conditions have been restored and until 
the disparity of costs created by war, 
between New York and other States 
shall have been reduced by the adop- 
tion of similar legislation in competing 
States.” 


* * * 
James S. Byrne Lost 


Coxswain James (Sylvester Byrne, of 
the U. S. S. Artemus, fiormerly an in- 
vestigator attached to the New York 
claim division of the Maryland ‘Casu- 
alty, was swept overboard and lost at 
sea during a gale off the coast of 
France. Honor to his memory. 


= S 9 


Good Town, Chicago 


According to the records of the po- 
lice department, which, of course, in- 
clvde only those losses actually re- 
ported and take no account of the 
large number of losses of which no 
mention is made to the police, there 
were in the Windy City last year ap- 


proximately fourteen thousand  bur- 
glaries, payroll robberies, bank _rob- 
beries, hold-ups, safe robberies, etc., 


on which the aggregate loss was two 
Taillion two hundred and fifty thousand 
dcllars. ‘That makes ‘Chicago a good 
town for burglary insurance. 

* * * 


More Development 

The Fidelity & Deposit plans to es- 
tablish in the fidelity, contract, judi- 
cial, public official and depository and 
burglary departments, development div- 
isions which will work in conjunction 
with the agency department for the in- 
crease of the business of each depart- 
Ment along profitable underwriting 
lines. This plan has been tried in the 
fidelity department for some time with 
geod results. 


Insurance, 
erty Damage). Automobile 
sicians, Druggists, Owners 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


(Personal 


An Accident Decision 


Because an insured was not a resi- 
dent of Missouri, his beneficiary can- 
not recover under an accident policy 
in that State according to a verdict 
which has just been handed down in St. 


Louis in the case of Mrs. Josephine 
Zimmerman vs, Travelers’ Insurance 
Co, 

The insured carried two accident 


policies amounting to $13,000 with the 
defendant company. He was found 
dead in a room at the Planter’s Hotel, 
St. Louis, November 23rd, 1915, under 
circumstances which indicated he had 
killed himself. The company was per- 
mitted to offer evidence of suicide, not- 
withstanding a statute denying insur- 
ance companies the right to plead death 
by suicide on accident policies issued 
to citizens of that State. This was 
done when it was shown that Zimmer- 
man, who was born in Germany, never 
had perfected his citizenship. Zimmer- 
man and his wife resided in St, Louis 
and he was engaged in the buying and 
selling of farm lands and mortgages. 
In opposing the claim, the company of- 
fered evidence to show that Zimmer- 
man was despondent because the Euro- 
pean war had prevented him from 
receiving remittances from investments 
in Germany and that he was in need 
of money. 
* * * 


State Insurance Hit 


Lukis, Stewart & Company of Mon- 
treal have this to say regarding State 
insurance: “No more convincing ar- 
gument against (State insurance has 
ever been ‘provided than the experi- 
ence of Nova (Scotia with regard to 
workmen’s compensation. Almost ag 
scon as the Province took this over, 
there was a serious explosion in the 
pits of the Dominion Coal Company 
which we are told cost $200,000 to 
settle. We are informed now that the 
claims against the State fund in con- 
rection with the Halifax disaster to- 
talled over $1.500,000, which the manu- 
facturers and other contributors state 
they will absolutely decline to pay.” 


* * * 
Over 4,000,000 square feet of broken 


glass were replaced by the insurance 
companies in 1916. 


A Progressive 


SURETY anp 


CASUALTY 


Company 


Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, 
Injury, 
and Landlords, 


Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Steam 


J. L. Mautner, who in a short time 
will take up his new duties as super- 
intendent of the Hastern division of 
the General Accident, with headquar- 
ters in New York or Newark, has seen 
many changes in the business since he 
entered it. He is one of those who 
came into the field when not much 
more than a boy and who has pro- 
gressed steadily step by step. In 1898 
he began his insurance work with Ed- 
ward W. DeLeon, who was then New 
York resident manager for the Mary- 
land Casualty. Mr. Mautner continued 
his association with Mr. DeLeon when 
the Casualty Company of America was 
organized and there Mr. Mautner be- 
came superintendent of the city lia- 
bility department. After a year there 
he went to the American Fidelity as 
superintendent of the liability depart- 
tient. His connection with the Gen- 
eral Accident dates from December, 
1913, when he wags appointed superin- 
tendent of the liability department and 
in 1916 he was made Manager of the 
New York office following the removal 
of the home office back to Philadelphia. 
Mr. Mautner is a member of the Casu- 
alty & Surety Club and the Under- 
writers’ Club. He was on the Com- 
mittee of Nine of the Casualty Ex- 
change, which contributed to the work 
oi arranging the new general liability 
rates. This is one of the most con- 
structive pieces of work accomplished 
by New York casualty men in a long 
time. 


New Jersey 1917 Figures 


(Continued from page 20) 


National Casualty ...... 9,165.26 3,018.99 
National Relief ........ 23,610:97 6,477.22 
New Amsterdam Cas.... 9338.20 803.95 
North American Acci.... 7,809.60 4,195.67 
Ocean Acci, & Guar.... 18,038.12 8,165.13’ 
Pacific Mut. Life........ 23,640.92 5,660.40 
Preferred Accident . 23,683.98 4,751.36 
Red Men’s Fra. Ac.. 6,990.45 3,788.77 
Republic Casualty . ViSw Beetisass 
Ridgely Protective 3,812.63 2,856.41 
Royal Indemnity ... 11,776.42 1,885.02 
Standard Accident ...... 13,333.31 1,032.52 
Travelers’ Indemnity 2,814.39 68.17 
SDA VOLSRS © (tlie ix <'-,.,cneeee 202,822.24 47,513.75 
UW. "SS Gasualty:.. ice 6,082.36 4,500.40 
We Ss Pid. 1& ‘Guar... 4,496.10 889.61 
World Life & Accident 4,082.83 1,563.63 

$842,333.22 $249,436.00 


Auto and Teams Property Damage 
Aetna ‘Cas. & Sur....... $62,074.56 $33,032.79 


American ‘Casualty ..... 8,919.17 5,985.48 
American Indemnity .. (2.5) Se 
American Mut. Lia..... 5,107.03 4,078.07 
Chicago (Bonding ........ 533.50 286.08 
Commercial ‘Casualty 93,505.38 30,728.56 
Commonwealth Cas. 3,230.53 121.95 
Continental Cas. %s..<c5 961.59 165.30 
Employers’ Indem. Corp. 255.47 24,25 
Pimployers’ “Etat ..cn-cac 32,323.74 10,549.37 
Fidelity & Casualty 23,367.15 10,130.38 
Fidelity & .Deposit.. 14,099.93 7,999.03 
General Accident 11,179.29 3,992.68 
Georgia (Casualty ...... 11,283.78 7,235.01 
Globe Indemnity ....... 32,218.52 14,606.19 
Great Eastern Cas....... 1,364.98 400.15 
Hartford Acci. & Indem — 19,682.54 8,564.79 
Lon; Guar, & Acct... 2... 14,155.33 5,577.37 
Lon. & Lanc. Indem.... 3,694.29 1,774.09 
Manufacturers’ (Cas. .... Se Te 
Manufacturers’ Lia. 753.36 263.32 
Marvland Casualty ..... 16,298.79 6,821.96 
Massachusetts Bond’g .. 3,966.02 1,170:59 
New Amsterdam Cas.... 7,066.87 2,454.65 
Nis Tender Ge be Gena ewss 26,040.33 8,234.03 
Ocean Acci. & Guar..... 30,855.53 10,737.39 
Preferred Accident ..... 26,024.75 6,949.54 
Republic Casualty ...... 2,404.09 250.55 
Royal Indemnity ....... 16,058.71 4,164.97 
Standard Accident ..... mpc ‘seen 
avelers’ Indemnit 223. 31,306. 

Le : 8,529.58 7,565.11 
25,756.16 7,466.77 

30,098.90 13,996.16 

$611,237.45 $249,115.22 
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Disability Policy 
Issued to Women 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY CONTRACT 


Premium Ranges from $13 to $30 a 
Year. According to 
Hazard 


To provide insurance for employed 
women the Employers’ Liability is is- 
suing anew accident and health poli- 
cy which sells at the following annual 
rates for each $1,000 principal sum and 
$5 weekly indemnity: 

Ages 18 to 50 inclusive 


‘Class Premium 
SeleCo eras ors cemeners salas arch ebeienere eueisis ‘$13.00 
Preferred? e wcssteus «co oe ates: tile ete te 14.00 
Xtra, Sererenre div scleteetre stehsrer-lerets 15.00 
Orda TY. eis afilte. vekeee eoetoions ecaur’ opts 18.00 
IM eCity aie ace c: TREE cio trots ie Pere nermintere 20.50 
ElazardOUs: jsic.< spite s > sreainieteisiezereneae 28.00 

Ages 51 to 60 Inclusive 

Class Premium 
Selecta cant. creietoue’s ste teteetemeneeesene tie $15.00 
Preferred:> Fins de cs sere terrors sate 16.00 
Extra Rrelerpede %s. 6s. scans «lake 17.00 
Ordinary witrhamee« dis tesserae © oles 20.90 
(IMediwWim (eentas. 4% cee ee ese 22.150 
HazZardoussmepetes + etary aimee 30.00 


Policy Benefits 

No medical examination is required 
and rates for different. combinations of 
piincipal sum and weekly indemnity 
can be furnished. 

This policy pays $1,000 for loss of life, 
both feet, both hands, sight of both 
eyes, one hand and one icot, one hand 
and sight of one eye, one foot and sight 
ot one eye. $500 for one hand or one 
feot. $333.33 for thumb and index fin- 
ger and $250 for sight or one eye. 

Double indemnity is payable if in- 
juries are suffered while a passenger in 
or on a public conveyance provided by 
a common carrier for passenger serv- 
ice, including the platform, steps or 
running-board of railway or street rail- 
way cars, or while in a passenger ele- 
vator (elevators in mines excepted), or 
caused by the burning of a building in 
which the insured shall be at the ‘be- 
ginning of the fire. 

If disability exists from the date of 
accident to date of loss, the weekly 
indemnity for the period of disability 
will be paid in addition 1o the amount 
provided for the Toss. 

Accident Weekly Indemnity 

Total disability, weekly indemnity $5; 
partial disability, ‘weekly indemnity 
$2.50; for loss of time while totally 
disabled, life indemnity $10; for loss of 
time if prevented from attending to 
one important daily duty of occupation, 
payable 26 weeks, $5. 

Indemnity as shown below will be 
paid for 52 weeks for any disease, ex- 
cepting diseases peculiar to ‘Women: 
$5 a week for total disability and con- 
finement to the house; $2.50 a week fol- 
lowing period of confinement to house. 

For blindneess or paralysis from 
disease the policy will pay a sum equal 
to 100 weeks’ indemnity. 

If injury or illness makes necessary 
confinement in a hospital or when not 
confined in a hospital is necessarily at- 
tended by a graduate nurse, the policy 
will pay for hospital expenses or nurses’ 
fees a sum not exceeding half the single 
weekly indemnity for a period not in 
excess of 10 weeks. * * * 


GOULDEN & COOK TO MOVE 

Goulden & Cook, of 220° Broadway, 
New York, general agents for the ac- 
cident and health department of the 
Connecticut General Life, will remove 
May 1 to 63 Maiden Lane, where they 
will occupy three times the space they 
now have in the St. Paul Building. 
They will have the entire tenth floor. 
Goulden & Millar, managers for the 
life. department, will’ also remove to 
the Maiden Lane location. 


THE THIRD LOAN 


A. Duncan Reid Chairman of Insurance 
Executive Committee—Nineteen 
Will Serve 


The coming campaign for the third 
Liberty Loan will require the earnest 
effort of all loyal citizens, and as the 
insurance interests during the last 
campaign in a very limited time were 
successful in securing subscriptions 
for several millions of bonds, the 
Metropolitan Canvass Committee has 
again called upon the insurance inter- 
ests to organize in order to obtain the 
best results. 

The chief officials of insurance com- 
panies other than life, together with a 
number of leading brokers, at the invi- 
tation of A. B. Leach, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Canvass Committee, held 
a meeting last Thursday for the pur- 
pose of organization, and an executive 
committee has been selected with A. 
Duncan Reid, general manager of the 
Globe Indemnity, as chairman. The 
members of the committee are as fol- 
lows: 

E. ‘C. Jameson, president Globe & 
Rutgers. 

Elbridge G. Snow, president, Home 
Insurance Co. 

George W. Babb, United States man- 
ager, Northern Assurance. 

R. R. Brown, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Surety. 

Joel Rathbone, second vice-president 
and general manager, National Surety. 

Joseph A. Flynn, vice-president, Fi- 
delity & Deposit. 

Edward Griffith, E. HE. Clapp & Co. 


W. C: Potter, secretary, Preferred 
Accident. 
D. G. Luckett, secretary, United 


States Casualty. 
Edmund Dwight, Dwight & Hilles. 
H. L. Herrington, manager liability 
department, Travelers. 

Cc. H. Neely, United States general 
manager, Ocean Accident & Guarantee. 
Douglas F. Cox, Appleton & Cox. 
Henry W. Lowe, Johnson & Higgins. 


W. H. McGee, W. H. McGee & Co. 

F. S. Little, Goffe & Little. 

John A. Eckert, John A. Eckert & Co. 

Alex. M. Silvey, Coe & Silvey. 

Major A. White, president, New York 
Piate Glass. 

The brokers are actively organizing 
and co-operating with the General In- 
surance Committee and it is expected 
that when the final results are com- 
piled that all persons interested in the 
insurance business will be proud of 
their associates. 


TOURIST’S BAGGAGE RESULTS 

The following reports of tourist’s bag- 
gae insurance in the United States have 
been filed. 


Alliance; bas iestcse elses 7,361 469 
Am. Foreign Marine ..... 364. 2 
IBS TOM (a craiaioserelessielernistaimsistar=/ais 4,292 212 
British & For. M..... 364 2 
Commercial Union 564 70 
Commercial Union, Eng.. 499 25 
Commercial Union ....... Hkh 0 BRAG 
Connecticut ....050.0sc0snees 15S a teistore sie 
Fireman’s Fund .......++. 7,276 4,266 
Germania ©.4...0.s0cse0cseune 2,127 1,633 
hartford) (2. ccwis,setsmsisinsiaieiete 11,066 3,496 
L. & L. & G., New York 2,487 489 
L. & L. & G, Liverpool 21,787 15,908 
Old ‘Golony <kacecsaccceete 349 10 
Ins. ‘Co. North America... 56,501 29,151 
Ocean Marine .... ac 156 1 
Palatine. ©5.. so sehen AGS ON ualews 
Phoenix Assurance .. 15019) er Swit 
Phoenix, Hartford ....... Al teat. ipa diaisiaicle 
Reliance Marine ........+- 156 

Royal wise cscsccecwcsesenees 14,172 12,123 
Thames & Mersey Marine 90,104 298 
Union Assurance ....+-..- OG Ti | sees 
United States .. ...sse-es- 901 229 
Yang-Tsze ...cevrereceseese AUPE | ongceo ak 


George A. Leyonmark, who has been 
in the home office of the Globe Indem- 
nity for five years, prior to which he 
was head counterman in the Metro- 
pelitan department, coming to it from 
the Aetna where he was also counter- 
ran, returns to the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Globe to assist in the 
compensation and public liability un- 


derwriting. He is well acquainted 
among the brokers and his experience 
cxtends over the entire period in 


which compensation insurance has been 
written in New York State. 


National Surety Company 


11S BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Financial Statement,—December 31, 1917 


Current Assets: 
Cash on Hand 
Accounts Receivable 


796,843.18 
505,077.31 


Outstanding Premiums less than 90 


days overdue 


1,039,086.01 $ 2,341,006.50 


(Past due premiums $221,755.23 not included) 


Invested Assets: 
Stocks, Bonds: 


Collateral Loans and Mortgages.... 


Real Estate 
Deferred Assets: 
Accrued Interest 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Capital and Surplus: 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 

Current Liabilities: 
Expenses Incurred, Not Due 
Accounts Payable, Not Due 


11,661,835.39 
114,827.92 11,776,663.31 


137,461.67 
$14,255,131.48 


LIABILITIES 


$4,000,000.00 
4,584,352.09 


$ 8,584,352.09 


12,791.22 
212,616.51 


Dividends Declared Payable January 


2, 1918 


*Balance on Liberty Bonds, Not Due.. 


Deferred Liabilities: 


Accrued Commissions, Not Due 


Reserves: 


120,000.00 


120,600.00 466,007.73 


251,458.81 


For War and Income Taxes (Esti- 


mated) 
For Premium Tax 
For Contingent Claims 


150,000.00 
98,842.88 
1,465,189.63 


For Unearned Premiums (Pro Rata). 3,239,280.34 $ 4,953,312.85 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
*Paid January, 1918. 


NOTE —No deduction for so-called “Special Deposits.”’ 


$14,255,131.48 


Securities valued by Insurance Department. The 


lompany owns Salvage and other Assets estimated to be worth over $500,000, which are not 


included in determining Surplus. 


“The World’s Largest Surety Company” 


Globe Indemnity 
Men Honor Grahame 


NEW METROPOLITAN MANAGER 


Dinner at Fraunces’ Tavern—Plans For 
Extension of City ‘ 
Business 


On Tuesday evening the metropoli-. 
tan department of the Globe Indemnity 
gave a dinner to T. J. Grahame, who, as 
announced in the last week’s issue of 
The Hastern Underwriter, has assumed 
the management of that department. 

Present at the dinner, which was 
held at Fraunces’ Tavern, were the de- 
partment heads of the metropolitan 
office, and a number of guests of note. 
They were: A. Duncan Reid, manager 
of the Globe; S. H. Kingsbury, agency 


superintendent; Harry Furze, comp- 
troller, W. J. McCaffrey, Kennedy 
Owen, Robert W. McCormick, Dr. J. C 


Fisher, Dr. J. B. Galloway, E. G. Bogart, 
G. T. Coar, P. H. Guilfiol, Robert Pear- 
son, T. L. Bean, Samuel Weber, C. F. 
Hebard, Geo. W. Yuengling, G. D. Wil- 
liamson, J. H. Maloy, R. J. Hollings- 
worth, Anthony\. Schulmerich, R. C. 
Evarts, Lieut. Edgar_Tracey, Ensign 
Curtis Acevedo, G. A. Leyonmark, T. 
C. Carey. ; 

The metropolitan department was 
represented by Supt. W. S. Barton, W. 
C. Smith, F. B. Cassidy, R. B. Hotch- 
kiss, F. W. Macdonald, Nat W. Trout- 


man, J. L. Heather, Gale W. Hutchison, 
H. B. Morris, (C. J. Gilfert, EH. J. Duffy, 
F. E. Murphy, Charles Quentin and F. 
W. Keller. 

The dinner was a complete surprise 
tc Mr. Grahame. He was introduced 
to the company by Mr. Reid, following 
which he expressed his surprise and 
pleasure at the honor which his asso- 
ciates had tendered him. Then Mr. 
barton told of the work which had 
been accomplished by the metropolitan 
staff and spoke with confidence of the 
work which was to be accomplished 
with Mr, Grahame. 

Mr. McCafferty and Mr. McCormick 
told the Globe men there something of 
the plans of the Company for the fu- 
ture. 


Lieut. Tracey described some of his 
experiences at Camp Dix. 

One of the surprises of the evening 
was Frank E. Murphy. Mr. Murphy, 
who was formerly special agent for the 
Casualty Company of America, but re- 
cently joined the staff of the Globe as 
a special agent, and his exceptional 
powers of oratory were refreshing. 

The dinner was conceived by Toast 
master Troutman, and enthusiasm was ~ 
maintained on the highest pitch under 
his clever direction. Mr. Troutman had 
prepared a unique menu, one of the 
features of which was the reproduction 
ci the poem quoted “It Can be Done,” 
and the sentiment of this poem was the 
sentiment of the dinner. { 

It was announced at the dinner that 
in conjunction with the general ex- 
pansion of the metropolitan office of 
the (Company, Mr. Leyonmark had been 
transferred from the home office to the 
nietropolitan staff as compensation ul 4 
derwriter in New York City, and Mr. — 
Heather, who had been in charge of 
compensation in the metropolitan of 
fice, has been transferred to the home — 
cffice where he will now have charge — 
of compensation underwriting for New 
York State outside of New York City. 


What would the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference do ‘without 
the Mutual Section to liven things UD 
every now and then? “a 


March 22, 1918 


A guardian had an in- 


Liability dividual account with 
on Guardian’s a bank and on March 
Bond 20, 1911, his balance 


was $6.80. On that 
day he presented to the cashier of the 
bank for deposit to his individual ac- 
count a check for $1,250, payable to 
the guardian as such and endorsed by 
him as guardian. The cashier took 
note of the fact that the check was 
payable to the guardian and of the form 
f the endorsement and credited the 
amount of the check to the guardian’s 
individual account. The money repre- 
sented by the check belonged to the 
ward of the guardian. The guardian 
al that time was indebted to the bank 
on a note of $700 and he drew his 
eheck on his individual account and 
paid the note. These transactions all 
took place with the cashier of the 
bank and immediately after the deposit 
of the $1,250 check. The surety upon 
the guardian’s bond, who was responsi- 
ble for the default of the guardian, con- 
tended that the bank was liable for 
participating in a breach of trust. The 
Court held that the cashier in this case 
was chargeable with notice; that the 
payee in the check held the funds in a 
fiduciary capacity and the bank was not 
permitted to receive any portion of the 
fund in payment of the personal ob- 
ligation of the guardian, and it was 
immaterial that the bank did not know 
who the ward was, as the word “guard- 
ian” on the check is a well understood 
yerd of common knowledge and im- 


plies to the average lay mind that a 


fund held in the capacity of a guardian 
belongs to someone else.—Fidelity 


Jcurnal.” 
= s a 


R. Perry Shorts, first 
No Cause vice-president of the Mas- 


for sachusetts Bonding, dis- 
Gloom pels gloom in a message 

to his agents, in which 

he says: “Some of our old-time agents 


will recall the worry which proposed 
State compensation laws caused us all. 
li was almost conceded at that time 
that the effect upon the accident and 
lkealth business would be ruinous. In- 
stead, an immense amount of free and 
favorable advertising has resulted. The 
war and conscription supplied the same 
kind of a dark and formidable cloud 
ten months ago, but like the compen- 
sation cloud it has since proved to have 
had a silver lining. Better wages, 
Pienty of work and insurance for wo- 
Men give our agents more good pros- 
pects than ever. It will be good news 
to you to learn that the number of 
applications received during February 
exceeded December’and January busi- 
hess by over 25 per cent. Any agent 
who will solicit intelligently and indus- 
triously will earn more money than 
ever before.” 
* = * 


One of the enterprising 


Getting agents of the Massachu- 
Doctors setts Bonding & Insur- 
Interested ance recently made a 

unique experiment, the 


story of which contains real “meat” 
for every accident and health sales- 
Man. This man is located in a city 
of medium size, not much different in 
most respects from others. Our man 
kas made no special “drive” for any 
particular class of business, preferring 
instead to write all the desirable busi- 
hess he could in every class. He won- 
dered how well and favorably known 
his company might be, and to find out 
instructed his office girl to call the 
various local doctors on the phone. 
After stating that she was a stenog- 
Tapher and wanted some accident in- 
Surance, she asked each doctor which 
“ccmpany he would recommend. She 
Teached in all twenty-two doctors and 


fer enn 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


THE EASTERN 


of 


nine recommended the M. B. & L., sev- 
en suggested other companies, and six 
could not name any company. Writ- 
ing to the company, this agent says: 
“You may be sure of one thing: I am 
gcing to make those. thirteen who 
didn’t recommend us say ‘Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Company’ in one 
breath.” Interest the local physicians 
in your company. Insure them if ‘you 
can, but in any event, make them con- 
nect “accident and health insurance” 
in their minds with your company. 
Make that connection as positive as is 
the case with “It Floats” and “Ivory 
Scap.” “Boosting” doctors will do ‘you 
a whole lot of good in holding estab- 
lished business and obtaining prospects. 
You can throw a lot of business to the 
doctors and they will be glad to help 
you in appreciation, 
* * * 

J. W. Rausch of the 
Fly-Wheel Maryland Casualty has 
Rupture’ this to say regarding the 
Frequency frequency of fly-wheel rup- 
tures aS compared with 

boiler explosions: 


“Comparing the explosion hazard of 
fly-wheels with that of steam boilers 
it can safely be said that all things be- 
ing equal as to care and management, 
the factor of safety at which both en- 
gines and boilers are being operated, 
the condition of the safety valve of the 
beiler as compared to the governing 
mechanism of the engine, etc., there is 
greater danger of a fly-wheel explosion 
than of a boiler explosion, for the 
reason that if the emergency should 
arise whereby the steam from the boil- 
ers must be suddenly shut off, and if, 
uuder this condition, the safety valves 
are inoperative, the engineer if compe- 
tent can by taking proper action bring 
the fires and the amount of steam un- 
der control, and thereby prevent dis- 
aster. But this is nearly always im- 
possible with the engine; that is, should 
the emergency arise whereby the en- 
tire load is taken from the engine and 
the governor fails to act, then it would 
only be a matter of a few seconds when 
the engine would race at a terrific 
speed, resulting in a fly-wheel explosion. 
Tn other words, with the boiler under 
the -conditions named, there would at 
least be an appreciable amount of time 
which would permit the engineer to 
take the necessary action to prevent 
disaster, but with the engine the dis- 
aster is brought about almost instantly. 
Time and again engineers have been 
killed while trying to shut off the steam 
cf a racing engine.” 

* * * 

Many a man has lost a 
perfectly good business by 
allowing the control to 
pass out of his hands. 
Many an inventor has died 
poor for just the same reason. Many 
an agent has lost a splendid prospect 
somewhere on that same road. 

A field man recently visited the head 
office bringing with him a remarkabls 
record—of its kind. He held high 
score on the number of applications in 
complete form upon which no medical 
examination had ever been made. In 
short, he had a large and interesting 
collection of waste paper. 

Conversation, of course, centered im- 
mediately on his method of arranging 
for a medical examination. It dcvel- 
oped that he almost invariably asked 
his applicant, ‘““When can you see the 
doctor?” 


Effect of 
Losing 
Control 


Bill Aids Brokers 
Governor Whitman of New York has 
signed the bill authorizing the super- 
intendent of insurance to relicense 
brokers who are in military service and 
who are unable to make personal ap- 
plication for renewal of authority. 
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GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... . $1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
: _ F. J. WALTERS 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Lid. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


NEW MINIMUM PREMIUMS 


Alleged Unfair Discrimination Against 


Small Employers Believed to 
Be Removed 
The minimum premium rule for 


workmen’s compensation risks, becomes 
effective midnight, March 31, and is 
based upon the theory that the overhead 
cost of writing a compensation contract 
is in the neighborhood of $10. In ap- 
proving the new minimum premium 
seale Superintendent of Insurance Phil- 
ips of New York says he believes the 
questions of unfair discrimination which 
have been raised by small employers 
have been satisfactorily disposed of. 


To the overhead cost of $10 is added 
the premium obtained by applying the 
manual rate to an assumed minimum 
payroll of $500. This rule is in line 
with the opinion that the purpose of a 
minimum premium is to cover the over- 
head expenses on a small risk, which, 
under prevailing methods of rate-mak- 
ing are disproportionately high com- 
pared with the premium realized at the 
manual rate. 

The rule also gives recognition to 
the fact that many small employers 
keep unsatisfactory records of payroll 
so that unless some assumption is in- 
troduced with regard to the minimum 
exposure insurance carriers generally 
will seek to avoid placing insurance on 
the small risk. The new minimums 
vary in accordance with the rates. The 
lowest minimum is $11 and the highest 


is $229. Certain exceptions to this 
occur in vessel risks and other special 
classifications which require special 
treatment. 


The new minimum premium for pri- 
vate residence compensation policies 
will be $10, while that for a farm will 
be $19 per annum. 


Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 


THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Tept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


Promoting Safety 

March 1 the National Safety Council 
began a six months’ intensive public 
safety campaign in Rochester under 
the auspices of its Rochester ‘Safety 
Council, and with the co-operation of 
all civic organizations, the police de- 
partment and the schools. Rochester’s 
Tublic accident record has been care- 
filly compiled; the plan for activities 
has been minutely mapped out, and the 
kest available public safety organizer 
has been engaged to. supervise the 
campaign. The results of this cam- 
paign will form the basis for similar 
campaigns in other cities. A full re- 
port will be made at the annual con- 
gress. 


Oppose Health Bill 
The Schenectady County Medical 
Society (this State) has passed reso- 
lutions opposing health insurance, 
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i< the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital 3. Jae $1,000,000.00 
OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 
Insurance in force........... (over).... $42,400,000 
Resourcés 2) Pe da kscsawte ess (over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for.............6.. 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 
Whitney Central Bank Building FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 
Sa eeE ANS Uae H. M. HARGROVE, President ::; Beaumont, Texas 


CO- PERATIO - 128) In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 
; y No: A THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


LIFE ANNUITIE S : Insurance to protect bettors, Gis Bey ne under a corporate 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 
: . A fiexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
Revised Annuity i converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 


or Endowment Policy. 
rates and co-opera- 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an incomé 
for his declining years. 


tion with our repre- A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
sentatives in the | is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
4 oa This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
| placings of these | the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
| t led / and permanently disabled: 
contr acts e to an | Sf ppcrentay the Eauitelys mpl eee, the insurance 
° ° | —The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 
incr ease of 5 00 % In | 2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
A A A | for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 
i] paul he death of the I d the full t of th 
i nou ity p remiums | insurance wi be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
il is th i t i t it t i 
last year over the | eect of the iukc Senett aka A tia shueoed white aan : 
{ | (See the policy for conditions and details.) 
volume for 1 9 1 6. i For Agency Openings Address 


| : | WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Cm | ~ 
| Bm of Hartford, Conn. ; THE EOUITABLE 
| EL Sg JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


San Francisco Losses ri Verp ) A) Over $ ] 52 ) 000, 000.00 | 


Amounting to $4,522,905.00 Pius , 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH Losses Paid in the United States 


WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from AND 
funds largely supplied by head HENRY W. EATON, Manager 


office in Liverpool 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
AND | J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


U. S. Cash es Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 


Surplus, .. - - - 5,460,745.59 
Losses Paid by een Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00. 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 
Losses laid by Baltimore Fire, CIMICED NEW YORK OFFICE 


1904 hacen & e : 1,051,543.00 80 William Street 
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ASKS ABOUT NON- 
ADMITTED COMPANIES 


Witnesses in Marine Insurance Hear- 
ing Queried by Phillips Regarding 
Volume of Premiums 


NO SUPERVISION OR TAXES 


Gompany Presidents Say Situation Dif- 
ficult to Handle Because of 
Short Market 


Underwriters, both fire and marine, 
were greatly interested in learning 
that Superintendent Phillips, at the 
marine hearing last week, asked a 
rumber of witnesses for their views 
about non-admitted insurance compa- 
pies. The Superintendent did not ex- 
plain just what he had in his mind, 
but judging from his questions he 
wanted opinions of witnesses on the 
amount of insurance written in un- 
authorized companies, and was after 
suggestions as to whether the practice 
could be checked or not; whether it 
was advisable to -check it; whether 
there was not some plan which could 
be evolved to have these premiums 
taxed. . 

_ One question asked was whether 
‘these premiums did -not amount to 
$50,000,000 a year? At the present 
time there is no method of ascertain- 
ing specific information on the subject. 


A Delicate Subject 


A number of insurance presidents 
were asked this week if they had any 
yiews they desired to express on the 
subject of insurance in non-admitted 
companies. It is generally admitted 
that in view of the limited market the 
subject is a ticklish one. One under- 
writer said that many American com- 
panies have treaties with non-admitted 
foreign companies to enable them to 
carry large lines, but if American com- 
BPanies were deprived of this facility 
they would be unable to accept the 
business offered them. 


Says There Are Many Restrictions 


One of America’s greatest under- 
writers said this week to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“Tt seems to me jt would be infinitely 
more difficult to prevent the seeker 
after marine insurance from securing 
or accepting non-admitted cover than 
it is in the fire branch, and even there 
it has been found impossible. Marine 
insurance has been and must continue 
to be almost as free from restrictions 
as is the air we breathe; efforts to 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


FULL WAR COVER 


INCLUDING 
BOMBARDMENT and EXPLOSION 


Liberal Contracts 
STRENGTH 


Reasonable Rates 


REPUTATION SERVICE 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States Ty cusrance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES. MOINES, IA. 
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SECURITY MUTUAL 
TO WRITE GROUP 


Harry A. Rosenberg, Formerly With 
Travelers, Made Manager, With 
Headquarters in New York 


WILL WRITE NO TERM CONTRACTS 


No Fraternals to be Considered Unless 
Members Agree to Full 
Medical Examination 


The Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., has 
inaugurated a group insurance depart- 
ment. The department will be under 
the direction of Harry A. Rosenberg, 
who, with headquarters in New York, 
will individually specialize in group 
business in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

No Term 


The Company will write no term in- 
surance. All contracts will be written 
cy the following plans: ordinary life 
and endowment maturing at ages 60, 
65, 70 or 80. Policies will be written 
or a monthly, quarterly, semi-annual 
or annual basis. No fraternal associa- 
tions will be considered for life in- 
surance unless the members agree to 
a full medical examination, and then 
cnly upon an ordinary life basis. No 
associations of employes in a factory 
will be written unless said associations 
comprise at least 75 per cent. of the 
employes in the factory, and the em- 
ployer pays the premium. Groups of 
fifty and over will be considered, only 
after a preliminary inspection has been 
made and the inspection has been ap- 
proved by the Company. 


Mr. Rosenberg’s Career 


Mr. Rosenberg’s life insurance ex- 
perience has been with the Travelers. 
He started with the ticket department 
and after the war began he went into 
the group department, working in the 
metropolitan branch at 76 William 
Street under the personal supervision 
of Manager E. F. Holmes, to whose 
tutelage and training he attributes his 
success. In 1916, Mr. Rosenberg’s first 
year in New York, he produced $500,- 
000 of personal business in addition 
to his group writings, which approxi- 
mate millions of group life now in 
force. 

Mr. Rosenberg has also been made 
local resident manager of the North 
American Accident, of Chicago, and 
specializes in group health and acci- 
dent insurance, thereby covering all 


three features when soliciting a mer- 
cantile prospect. 
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War Meeting of 
Local Underwriters 


H. B. Rosen Offers Diamond Medals 
for Best Records in Selling 
Liberty Bonds 


WILL SELL $5,000,000 HIMSELF 


Walton L.-Crocker, of John Hancock, 
Deprecates Criticism cf Government 
insurance—Other Speakers 


The Lite Underwriters’ Association 
of New York at its meeting on Tues- 
aay night passed resolutions advocat- 
img universal military training, mapped 
cut plans for the Liberty Loan, ac- 
cepted an offer of Harry B. Rosen, of 
the New York Life, of two diamond 
medals: for its members who lead in 


bond sales ‘and number of bond buyers, 
and heard* patriotic talks by Walton 
L. ‘Crocker, vice-president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, and Dr. Thomas 


Travis, of the Y. iM. C. A., popularly 
known as “The Fighting Parson of 
Montclair.” 


The resolution was offered by Julian 
S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, former 
president. of the association, after the 
y...M..C..A:.man had said: 

“We do a lot of boastfulness in this 
couttry, 
accomplished in this greatest of all 
world conflicts -is ~shameful and hu- 
iniliating. The entire front is. seven 
hundred miles long. On all that 
bathed-in-blood” line’ * we holding 
just eight ‘miles.’ 


are 


Resolutions 

The resolutions follow: 
»Whereas it has become a proven 
_fact.that on. account of, this coun- 


“try’s; unpreparedness. up to the 
time of our entering the European 
War,..that. it will unnecessarily 


“ cost.us, thousands of lives and mil- 
lions of money, and 

_Whereas this Nation, through its 
President, has taken a leading po- 
sition. in the family of Nations, 
and 

Whereas the intent of this posi- 
tion should never be one of ag- 
' gression ‘but defence of the-princi- 
ples upon which, this country was 
founded and built, and to co-op- 
erate with every nation which be- 

lieves in the freedom of mankind, 

Be It Resolved, therefore, that 
in order to uphold these funda- 
mental principles, it is necessary 
for. the Government of the Unitea 
States to adopt some policy of 
universal military training for all 
its maije citizens after they have 
reached a certain age, so that they 
may- be well trained and equipped 

_ to do their full share in the event 
of military necessity. 

Be It- Further Resolved, that a 
copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the President of the United 
States and to the committees in 

’ Congress having this bill in charge 
as a unanimous expression of the 
opinion of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York. 


Rosen’s Talk 


Harry B. Rosen has been a member 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York for some years, but 
never attended. a meeting until Tues- 
day night. He said he was sorry he 
had not done so, as he had become a 
convert to the Life Underwriters’ As- 
scciation idea. It had been announced 
by Lawrence Priddy that Mr. Rosen 
hed offered the medals in competi- 
tion—one for the largest bond; the 
other for the largest number of sub- 
scriptions. The medals will cost about 
$1,000 apiece, and Mr. Rosen declared 
that he would not be. eligible for the 
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but what we have in reality . 
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He said that the medals 
to members of 
the association, and were offered sim- 


competition. 
should be open only 


ply as a stimulative. Personally, he 
had purchased $480,000 of the last loan 
abd in the coming drive he expects 
to sell $5,000,000 of bonds. As long as 
the campaign lasts he will be in it. 


Appreciates- this Country 
“There will be ‘no Harry B. Rosen, 
the life insurance man,” he said, “only 
Rosen, the Liberty - Bond 
man. During the drive I shall not 
sell a dollar’s worth -of-life insurance. 


I came to this country and to it I am: 


indebted for everything that I have 
become. It has offered _me all of its 
opportunities: on -the same ‘plane as it 
tas to others and I wold bo th2 
ceepest-ingrate-if I did not appreciate 


what this’ country has done for me.~ 


And every other man not born under 
this flag but who comes to this. glorious 
county and becomes a citizen should 
feel the same as I do. I would rather 
sell a $1,000 Liberty Bond than a 
$100,000 life insurance policy. We 
talk a lot about sacrifice and think; 
that we are doing our share when we 
con’t eat meat one day in the week, 
but substitute turkey or fish instead, 
but we are only fooling ourselves: The 
only way to display appreciation of 
this country is to drop our personal 
business for a time and work with all 
our energies’ on ithe only business 
worth while—helping the nation to 
wage war.” 


President Rogers said that the-asso- 
ciation will do remarkable work in 
this drive. ‘He announced that Wil- 
liam F. Atkinson, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, ‘Brooklyn, will be in charge 
of the War Activities ‘Committee. The 
life men will call upon thousands of 
people in the financial district. They 
will comb the skyscrapers of the met- 
ropolis with the greatest of all sales- 
men—life insurance: men—who will be 
selling. bonds instead of ‘policies. 


Time for Sacrifice, Says Mr. Crocker 


Walton L. Crocker said he had been 
so much impressed by the meeting 
that he had a new consciousness of 
his duty. “I feel that I have done 
nothing,’ he said. “We must all make 
more sacrifices for the boys who are 
cffering their lives in the sacred cause 
for which they are fighting.” 


(Mr. Crocker said that when he left 
Eoston he had intended making 4 life 
insurance speech, but he had been so 
stirred by the talk of “The Fighting 
Parson of Montclair” that he hardly 
felt as if he could indulge in “shop 
talk.’ He made a plea to agents to 
stand behind the Government and he 
deprecated criticism of ‘Government 
measures and policies. It is not the 
time to criticise, he added, but to co- 
operate. He concluded with an elo- 
quent tribute to the agents of America 
and pointed .out their responsibilities 
in upholding the best traditions of 
life insurance in. their. relations...with 


the public. The corporation is a blood- 
less thing; the agent comes into di- 
rect contact with the people, and by 


him and his standards life insurance : 


is judged. He concluded with a tribute 
te the life underwriters’ associations 
of America. “Your associations have 
dene a greater work than you 
agine,” he said. 


im-' 


Mr. Dryden Praises Assotiations 
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H. B. Rosen Passes 
Four Million Mark 


~ ON WAY TO A NEW RECORD 


rh Ups 


~ 000,000 
“same sort of a clip this year. Up to 


~ 600,000 
other milion next week. 


Writes $200,000 on an Attending Physi- 


cian at TWo O’clock in the 
Morning 


Harry B. Rosen, who paid for $12,-. 
last year, is hitting up the 


ihis week he has written about $4,-° 
and he expects to write an- 

One of his accomplishments this: 
year was to write a $200,060 policy,on 
a celebrated New York physician who 
was attending him at 2 o’clock in the 
morning. Mr. Rosen was in extreme 
rrysical pain at the time, but he had) 
called at the doctor’s office several 


times and finding long the place crowd-- 
ed left. Late one night while ex- 
tremely ill he had the doctor called 
the latter came, and after being” 


|; treated. Mr. Rosen couldn’t. resist the: 


temptation to talk insurance with. the. 


, usual result. 


Lawrence Priddy” read letters from— 


Superintendent Phillips, of New York; 


Prudential, endorsing the. National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 
Among committee chairmen  an+- 
nounced by. ,Presidént Rogers were: 
Business ~practices, ~Lawrence Priddy; 
legislation and taxation, Julian S. 


“Myrick; membership, George A. Ked: 


crich; topics and speakers, L. A. Cerf; 
National Convention | ENED AS). Me Js 
Edwards, = See 

The meeting Peeinaed with a Lib- 
erty Loan talk by Robert Tinsman, one 
of the leading advertising men in 
America. 


MAKING UP \LOST PROSPECTS 


Suggestions to Agents of an Ohio Com- 
pany for Work Outside of 
Draft Ages 


Representatives of the Columbus Mu- 
tual advise agents to make up for 
handicaps imposed by war conditions 
by. adopting these suggestions: 

1st. The high cost of living which 
prospects regard aS a reason, or use 
as an excuse for not taking insur- 
ance, 
insurance. A policy for ‘$10,000 now 
gives no more protection than a $4,000 
policy five years ago, or $6,000 policy 
three years. ago. Make your DHOED Os 
Tealize this fact. 

2nd. 'To make up for the loss of pros- 
pects within the draft ages, work 
among other classes of prospects, 
among whom may be mentioned the 
following: 

A. Women. 

B. Older men, 


C. Firms, both large and small, which 
chould have partnership or corporation 
insurance. 

D. Old policyholders who are not in 
Government service and who do not 
expect to enter it. 

srd. Take advantage of the Govern- 
ment recognition of the value of in- 
surance and its recommendation as to 
amount. If a soldier without depend- 
ents carries $10,000 insurance, his fa- 
ther with several dependents should be 
ashamed..to carry '$2,000. or $3,000. 
Write him for the difference. 


Mr. H. King, late provincial manager 
of the Crown Life, and now with the 
Imperial Life, has been made presi- 
dent of the New Brunswick Life Un- 
cerwriters’. Association... a nnn Sena ns 


is really an argument for more 


‘and from Forrest F. Dryden, of The: 


What Really EP ene Last Year : 
In talking to friends this week Mr. 
kosen confessed that he had written 
more than ($14,000,000 last year, but: 


'he had only turned in $12,000, 000, 
keeping the other two odd million “in- 


case I needed it early.in. 1918.” When. 
he is on loan or charity drives he. 
does* not solicit life’ insurance. He™ 
said that he had written~ the record-* 
breaking figure of \last balajae in anes 
months’ actual work. 


One of his cases this year is. a mil- f 
lion ‘dollar policy on a ‘Canadian. ht 


Since that Lincoln’s 
Buyinga Birthday gathering, 
Man’s Time —“jwhich took place in’ 
For Spot'Cash Hartford in honor of’ 
Harry Rosen, there 
have ‘been many stories going the: 
rounds among his old-time friends of 
his early struggles there and of how 
he became rich and famous. They re-- 
call the time when Harry was “one of 
us boys” in Hartford and tell with 
friendly pride of his success. One 
of the stories which have been heard 
is especially interesting. It is about 
one of the ingenious methods Harry 
used when he was selling life insur- 
anee. The story may or may not be 
exactly true, but it is told by his friends — 
and so may be related here. : 
iHarry’d walk into a busy man’s place ~ 
of business, as the story goes, and 
ask for an interview and perhaps in — 
nine cases out of ten the man would 
say, “I haven’t any time to listen to 
an insurance agent; my time is too 
yaluable.”’ That was Harry’s cue to 
say something iike this: “‘Mr. Blank, 
{.- want ten minutes of your time. How 
much is ten minutes of your time 
worth?” The man would (say, “Oh-er, 
about \$25.” 

“All right,” Harry ‘would say, just 
as nonchalantly as if he was drinking 
his breakfast coffee, and he’d pull out 
bis checkbook and make out a check 


for $25. He’d hand it over to the man 
and say, “Now listen to me for ten 
minutes.” 
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- Dividends of Life 


Companies in Canada 


SHOULD NOT CAUSE SURPRISE 


Superintendent of Insurance on Sub- 
ject—All Depends on War’s 
Duration 


If the war continues for another two 
years it will be entirely reasonable 
for life insurance companies of the Do- 
minion of Canada to reduce their divi- 
dends in the opinion of G. D. Finlay- 
sen, Superintendent of Insurance, Ot- 
tawa, in a letter to J. H. Castle 
Graham, secretary of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada. Super- 
intendent Finlayson’s letter follows: 
Dear Mr. Graham: 

With reference to the possibility of 
reduced dividends during the current 
year and for the duration of the war 
to which I referred briefly at the meet- 
ing of the association, it appears to 
me that if the war mortality which has 
‘been experienced during the last two 
years continues for another two years 
or even for another year it would be 
amreasonable to expect a continuance 
of the present rate of dividends. 

$7,000,000 in War Claims 

The life insurance companies in Can- 
ada paid during the first three years 
of the war approximately $7,000,000 in 
war claims, the amount of such claims 
incurred in 1916 being over. $5,000,000. 
In 1917 the war claims incurred ex- 
ceeded the 1916 claims and while the 
1918 figures are of course unknown, it 
would, I think, be unwise to anticipate 
a reduction in the amount of war claims 
eae compared with the figures of last 
year. 

At the same time the volume of 
new business being transacted is in- 
creasing and this means an increasing 
strain on ‘the companies’ surplus. 


There is also a tendency towards a re- 
duction in the rate of interest earned 
on the companies’ funds while at the | 


same time expenses continue high. 
With this combination of factors a re- 
duction in the rate of dividends would 
appear to be inevitable unless the mar- 
mn of surplus over dividend declara- 
tions is to be very materially reduced. 

Such action as indicated above if 
taken by the companies during the 
present year should cause no surprise. 
It has. indeed been a matter of sur- 
prise to those wnfamiliar with the ex- 
ceedingly sound position occupied by 
the life imsurance companies in Can- 
ada that the strain of war has con- 
tinued so long without reducing the 
dividends declared to policyholders. A 
reduction in the rate of dividends will 
not indicate an impairment in the sta- 
bility of the insurance companies, but 
rather a determination on the part of 
life insurance executives to maintain 
the life insurance business on the solid 
basis on which it has been gradually 
built up. 


A TIP FROM W. C. FLYNN 

Warren ©. Flynn, manager of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in St. Louis, 
in discussing the bright side of the 
present situation, says: 

“There are two things essential for 
present day success, in my opinion— 
first, look for the doughnut rather 
taan the hole; and second, be nor- 
mial and natural. Sometimes it is a 
siruggle to be normal. A given indi- 
vidual when normal possesses the quali- 
ties which fit him for success in the 
Sale of life insurance; the same indi- 
-yidual when abnormal may lack ‘the 
essentials.” 


MANHATTAN AGENTS’ FORUM 

The Manhattan Life henceforth in 
issues of “The Manhattan,” published 
by that Company, will run an agents’ 
forum in which will be given new ideas 
for selling policies. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Mass Meeting of 
Baltimore Agents 


SET DAY FOR LIBERTY LOAN 


Addressed by Former Governor of State 
—wWill Make Drive for 
Loan 


Baltimore, March 25.—A call for a 
mass meeting of life insurance men 
was printed in the Baltimore newspa- 
pers last week, signed by ‘Charles R. 
Posey, manager of the Mutual Life, 
and head of the Baltimore Under- 
writers’ Association. The call asked 
“every man with a rate-book’” to at- 
tend. 

The meeting, which was to fix a life 
insurance day for the next Liberty 
Loan, was a spirited one. Phillips Lee 
Gcldsborough, former Governor of the 
State, made the principal address, and 
the association pledged itself to make 
a big success not only of Life Insur- 
ance Day, but of Maryland’s part in 
the next Liberty Loan. 

Why Meeting Was Called 

In explaining the reasons for the 
mass Meeting Mr. Posey said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“The committee in charge of the 
‘Over There’ celebration, to be held at 
Fifth Regiment Armory, commencing 
March 30 for the purpose of boosting 
tne next Liberty Loan, had offered the 
institution of life insurance a day to be 
set apart and called Life Insurance 


Day. The Baltimore Underwriters’ As- 
sociation had accepted the offer and 
the mass meeting was called together 
for the purpose of having the entire 
procedure ratified,’ 


New Liberal Double 


Indemnity Clause 


TO BE ISSUED BY MUTUAL LIFE 


Covers Accidental Deaths From All 
Causes—Extra Charge of $1 a 
Thousand 


The Mutual Life announces a new 
general double indemnity clause, cover- 
ing, with few exceptions, accidental 
death from all causes. The extra pre- 
mium charge will be $1 a thousand on 
ali forms with the exception of the 
limited payment. The new clause reads 
as follows: 

The premium stated on the face of 
Policy No. 0000000 (to which this 
agreement is attached and of which 
it forms a part) includes an additional 
premium of ten dollars and....cents. 

In consideration of the payment of 
such additional premium, the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
promises to pay upon receipt of due 
proof at the home office of the Company 
in the City of New York, of the death 
of the insured occurring while no pre- 
m’‘um is in default and while the policy 
is in full force, and of due proof, that 
such death was the result of an acci- 
cent coming within the stipulations 
hereinafter set forth in the paragraph 
below entitled “iConditions” in addition 
to the face amount and dividends pay- 
able under the terms of said policy, one 
but not both, of the following described 
double indemnity benefits: 

Double Indemnity Benefit No. 1 

Twelve thousand dollars payable 
as follows: 

(a) One hundred dollars a month 
for five years, first payment to be 
made upon receipt of said proof of 
the death of the insured, and 

(b) Fifty doHars a month for the 
period of five years next succeeding 


Prudential 
Group | 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 
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the five-year period mentioned in 
(a), and 


(c) Twenty-five dollars a month 
for the period of ten years next suc- 
ceeding the five-year period men- 
tioned in (b). 

(The payments under (a), (b) 
and (c) do not terminate at the 
death of any payee but are pay- 
ments certain for the periods men- 
tioned.) 

Double Indemnity Benefit No. 2 

Ten thousand dollars in one sum. 

(Election may be made to have 
this sum settled in accordance with 
one of the three “Modes of Settle- 
ment” provided for in said policy jin 
accordance with the conditions 
thereof.) 


_ Election of double indemnity benefit 
No. 1 or No. 2 above shall be made in 
the same manner as is specified in the 
“Modes of Settlement” clause in said 
pclicy. If double indemnity benefit No. 
1 is elected, the conditions of said 
“Modes of Settlement” clause as to 
Participation, supplementary contract, 
right to surrender and surrender value, 
and right to assign shall be effective 
as to the payments to be made under 
said double indemnity benefit No. 1. 


‘Conditions: (a) The double indemnity 
benefit provided for herein shall be 
payable only if the death of the in- 
sured shall result directly from bodily 
injury independently and exclusively of 
all other causes, such bodily injury *be- 
ing effected solely through external, 
violent and accidental means, and such 
death occur within sixty days from the 
date of such bodily injury. 


(b) This double indemnity benefit 
shall not apply in the event of the in- 
sured’s death as a result of military or 
naval service in time of war, nor shall 
it apply at any time in the event of the 
insured’s death by his own act, whether 
Sane or. insane, or if such death is 
caused directly or indirectly, wholly or 
partly, by riot, insurrection or war or 
any act incident thereto or as a result 
of participation in aeronautics or sub- 
marine operations, nor if such death re- 
sults from any violation of law or from 
police duty in any military, naval or 
police organization, or directly or in- 
directly from bodily or: mental infirmity 
or disease of any sort. The double in- 
demnity benefit shall not apply to the 
paidup policy or the extended insur- 
ance provided for in the “Options on 
Surrender or Lapse” clause in said 
policy. 

(c) The Company shall have the right 
and opportunity to examine the body 
and to make an autopsy. 

The insured may at any time ter- 
minate the provision for this double in- 
cemnity benefit by filing written notice 
thereof at the home office of the Com- 
pany, together with said policy for can- 
céllation of such benefit; after such 
cancellation no further premiums shall 
be payable for this benefit. 


CELEBRITIES WILL TALK 


President, Canada’s Governor General 
and New York’s Governor to 
Address Life Underwriters 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is to be held at the Hotel Astor in New 
York and not at the Hotel Commodore, 
which had been leased entirely, for the 
reason that the Commodore will not 
be completed when the convention is 
held. The Astor can’t accommodate 
the crowd of insurance men who will 
be in town then—it will. be convention- 
time for the Canadian association and 
many company field organizations, as 
yell, but the Astor is in the hotel zone 
and there will be no trouble in getting 
accommodations. 

The convention will be opened with 
addresses by President Wilson, the 
Governor General of Canada and the 
Governor of New York. 
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~ BILLS PASS ASSEMBLY ~ 


Na Policy to Be Forfeited Unless 
Notice Is Sent to 
Assured 


Albany, (March 27.—The Assembly 
Las passed the following bills: 


Assemblyman Gardner's amending 
section 92 of the insurance law by pro- 
viding that notice required by the sec- 
tion to be mailed to the insured be- 
fore forfeiture of policy shall be sent 
to the employer in the case of group 


insurance. (The {Senate also has 
passed this measure.) 
Assemblyman Gardner’s amending 


the Stock Corporation Law by requir- 
ing every domestic stock life insur- 
ance corporation to file with the Su- 
perinténdent of Insurance by May 1, 
1918, a list of stockholders, with their 
place of residence and the number of 
shares held by each. No transfer of 
stock in such corporation is valid un- 
til ten days after written notice there- 


“of has been filed with the Insurance Su- 


perintendent. 

Assemblyman” Gardner’s amending 
section 33-of the insurance law by au- 
thorizing the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to refund to foreign corporations 
dcing business in the State, any excess 
taxes, fines, penalties or license fees 
chargeable under the section by reason 
of overcharge by other States of simi- 
lar corporations, from this State, upon 
satisfactory proof of refund by such 
other States. 


GOVERNOR A LIFE MAN 

Eduardo dela Guardia, brother of 
Enrique dela Guardia, Associate Gen- 
eral Agent in Panama of the Pan- 
American Life, has resigned as Alcalde 
(Governor) of Panama, and will now 
devote his entire time to the Pan-Am- 
erican. Previous to Mr. Guardia’s elec- 
tion as Alcalde, he was one of the 
leading representatives in Panama and 
knowing what he can accomplish makes 
us doubly glad that’ he is to be with 
us again. 


Additional Facts From Pres. Dryden’s Report 


Number of Cases Considered for Service Disability Allowances 


CANCEL WASHINGTON MEETING ~ 


The adjourned meeting of the ..Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners which was to have been 
heid in Washington on April 9, has 
been cancelled. The annual mecting 
will be held in Denver, ‘Colorado, early 
in September. 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 


fast friends of policyholders 


and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


1917 1916. Increase. 
BUG] G c5 sepa e byace apts Sate suet EMSA KSUM TAS eS oD 3,369 3,197 172 
FIOM OMS reste cleo utes «cess Reokeyaiotealncioveis er aned selene 3,794 3,336 458 
Total. crete eres 6 eistenefrsueiers Gunsteratens tne heats 7,163 6,533 630 
Amount Paid in Service Disability Allowances 
OU: 1916. 
RIOR | viccts accuse o 6 cterepese tesa: 4 iene caatar 4, Sethe Sinemet ara stan ae Ene $142,031.72 $128,071.49 
Homie office’ w. . 2 Ta cisnecavsvereiciane. clan ous ncrn list ane rs LARee ne ate 82,287.53 83,985.58 
4 
Total Wess. 5 Cee I ic Seats seein stone tvletcharseate tae $224,319.25 $212,057.07 
Number of Deaths Under the Plan of Service Disability Allowances 
1917. 1916. 
FOIE] opheteehe opbcteePeeIO a cates lan cliteeete is 60 59 
FIOM G6 Ofer :. aarciakdsave-s = Gisesu © + isthe ots 14 9 
"Tata lige Sia are(tvarn ct uetetats rab lo-eye ots Shamefts 74 68 
Service Retirement Allowances 
1917. 1916. 
Number of field employes added to the list..................-0005. 5 4 
Number of home office employes added to the list................. 4 1 
pi bots Gly pecs SAIN Df RR Oe Scenic Gack cia ace a ct Otic ci Ron ieee 9 5 
(There are now 46 receiving Service Retirement allowance.) 
191% 1916. 
Service retirement allowances paid to field employes..... $15,444.89 $14,663.53 
Service retirement allowances paid to home office employes 3,504.36 1,442.36 
Li 33702 eee ES OES eA RE! ps o/c. Qa Ons > Coad $18,949.25 $16,105.89 


Payments During 1917 to Beneficiaries of Deceased Employes, 


pany’s Plan of Free Insurance 


Field employes 
Home office employes 


Under the Com- 


No. of claims. Amount. 
A. SR e eambcte o oo 76 $85,794.63 
Ge cos gorse A Rees 14 11,448.37 
MRI Gais dace sete ves 90 $97,243.00 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 
Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 


Superintendent of Agencies 
7 W. Madison Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely - Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


15,000. PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, ie answer to our advertising, for an illustration i 
of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” uv 


This DIRECT LEAD SERVICHijhelped to make 1917 the best, yea in i 
Fidelity’s history. ~~~ on 


AGENCY OPENINGS. FOR THE RIGHT MEN. Pw er F 
Write to-day rupee | 


FIDELITY MUTUAL ‘LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA : 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


Feuer wen 


Walter LeMar Talbot, " 
President | "s 
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An Argument for 
the Small Merchant 


PRESENTED BY GEORGIA AGENT 


Interview Mapped Out by Massachu- 
setts Mutual Man for Selling 
of Endowments 


Insurance costs real money and the 
prospect wants to be shown very defi- 
nitely how it is going to be worth real 
money to him. If you can show him 
this, you have done the hardest part 
of your work. Forest A. Kiger, 
general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, at Marietta, shows how 
to present the argument to a small 
merchant on such a clear, forceful 
form that he cannot help but appreci- 
Kate the value of a policy that pro- 
vides not only protection for his fam- 
ily but also profit in the form of real 
money from his business. “The Rad- 
iator,’ published by the Massachusetts 
Mutual, quotes Mr. Kiger’s interview 
as follows: 

The Approach. 

The small merchant is, if properly 
handled, good material for an endow- 
ment policy. I have closed a $5,000 
twenty-year endowment policy by put- 
ting it up to my prospect about as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. R., you have a splendid busi- 
ness here, haven’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Making money, too, eh?” 

“Oh, yes! My profits are around 
$1,200 or $1,500 each year and the 
business is growing.” 

“That is fine. How much money 
have you in the’bank, Mr. R.? You 
taeve been in business a good many 
years now and must have a good bank 
balance as your profits are so satisfac- 
tory.” 

“Well, you see it is this way. We 
just keep putting the profits back into 
the business, and—well, our bank bal- 
auce isn’t so very large, come to think 
‘of it, that way. It does ‘seem ‘as if I 
cught to be getting some real money 
out of this business.” 

“Now, Mr. R., I know just’ where the 
trouble is. You have not kept your 
stock down where it should be and 


have allowed the business -to: absorb. 


the profits instead of getting your 
profits out of the business in cool cash. 
Would you be willing to put a five dol- 
lar a week clerk on the pay-roll if 1 
not only make a profit for you but ac- 
‘tually return that pro 
the realm?’ ” f 
“Well, I’m from Missouri—show me.” 


“All right, Mr. R. Let’s see, your 
age is 42. We will put up a cash in- 
vestment for this clerk of $264.10 in a 
company I represent, the ‘business of 
which is to keep your resources in 


liquid assets and not in merchandise. 
Put her right on the payroll at $5 a 
week. Every Monday morning, instead 
of paying her the salary as you do 
yeur other clerks, take it down to your 
bank and put it in a separate savings 
account. (Mind you, I want her wages 
taken out every ‘week and deposited in 
a separate account.) A year from 
now you will have $260, plus interest, 
to her credit. All right, that is about 
the same amount we started with, 
you see. Now then, invest her wages 
for the year in my company and don’t 
fire the clerk. (Start her in for the 
next year, at the same salary, too. You 
don’t have to raise her wages as she 
becomes more valuable. At the end of 
seventeen years, you will have paid 
her in wages $4,489.70. Now, let’s see 
what she has earned for you. If our 
present dividend schedule and interest 
rate is maintained, her earnings amount 
to $5,000, payable in actual cash. From 
the minute that the original $264.10 
was invested, your estate has had the 
benefit of '$5,000 as protection to your 
business in the event of your death. 
And besides allthis, my company writes 
into the contract a clause waiving the 
annual deposit in case you become to- 
tally or permanently disabled by dis- 
ease or accident and returns to you 
the full $5,000 just the same as if you 
had been paying all the while. Now, 
sir, this is a proposition to you, backed 
by a company which has been engaged 
in business for sixty-six years, with as- 
sets of $100,000,000—a company which 
has never once failed to carry out a 
contract to the very last cent. (Shall 
we put the extra clerk to work? Here 
is an application for a $5,000 twenty- 
year endowment life insurance, with 
the annual dividends left to accumu- 
late, which, if our present schedule and 
interest rate is maintained, will mature 
the contract in about seventeen years. 
Sign right here, please.” 


On the Road to “Real Money.” 


Mr. R. signed and is now on the 
rcad to real money for his years of toil 
behind the counter. I believe that this 
proposition figured out and - properly 
presented will not merely aid many a 
seemingly prosperous small merchant 
to have real money for his declining 
years but put good premium-paying 
business on our books. Reference to 
Dun or Bradstreet will verify the state- 
ment that there are comparatively few 
small merchants who have made ac- 
tual money out of their business. They 
are looking for a way out. ‘Suggest this 
plan. 


McCOMB WITH ATLAS LIFE 

The Atlas Life Insurance Company, 
Organizing, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, an- 
mcunces that a year’s contract as con- 
sulting. actuary has been made with 
T. J. McComb, of Oklahoma City. Mr. 
McComb was former [Insurance Com- 
missioner of the |State of Oklahoma 
and for the past ten years consulting 
actuary for various companies in that 
section. ; 


Established 
1807 


BLN tate } 


developing the 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE REAR GUARD 


Tells About the 


Masonic Protective 


AN INCOME OF OVER A MILLION 


Association, Which Gets Johnson and 
Hodgkins, Has 80,000 
Policyholders 


Since it became known that the 
Masonic Protective Association of 
Worcester, Mass.,' was to have the 


services of William C. Johnson, form- 
erly of the Equitable Life, and L. G. 
Hodgkins, manager of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ ‘Conference, 
there has been a great deal of curiosity 
evinced by life insurance men regard- 
ing this association. 


It’s Twenty-three Years Old 

On its letter-head after the name, 
“The Masonic Protective Association,” 
appears the words “Sickness and Ac- 
cident Benefits.” Charles <A. Harring- 
ton is general manager. In telling The 
Eastern Underwriter something about 
the association, he said this week: 

“This. association has substantial 
business and most excellent prospects 
fox the future; otherwise, there would 
have been no possibility of our inter- 
esting Messrs. Johnson and Hodgkins. 

“There is little to say of our asso- 
ciation. It commenced business twen- 
ty-three years ago and is the largest 
and most successful company of its 
type in the country, having now some 
80,000 policyholders and a premium in- 
come of more than a million. This, 
you will realize, is a substantial busi- 
ness for a company operating only in 
a limited field, i. e., only among the 
mcmbers of a fraternal order. 

To Extend Service 

“It will be generally understood from 
the calibre of our new associates that 
we mean to maintain the present sound 
reputation of our Company, and fur- 
tner extend its service and influence in 
its chosen field.” 


GROUPS IN NORTHWEST 


Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis has recently issued group in- 
suyance covering the employes of the 
Northland Rye Mills Company, Com- 
mander Elevator Company, W. J. Jen- 
nison Company, Empire Milling Com- 
pany, Big Diamond Mills Company and 
the Commander Mills Company. 


GO INTO LIFE INSURANCE 

Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis has appointed Cravens & 
Cage, Houston, its managers for South- 
eastern and Southwestern Texas. The 
Cravens & Cage agency transacts a 
general insurance business and has 
fifteen hundred agents. The life de- 
partment just installed is under the 
direction of Ralph L. Colby, an experi- 
enced life insurance man. 


INCOME TAX ‘RULING 


Amount of Proceeds Exceeding Pre- 
mliums Subject to Tax If Paid 
to Estate 


Deputy Commissioner Speer, of the 


, 


Internal Revenue Department, has writ- 
ten to The Eastern Underwriter in re- 
ply to a question asked by a subscriber 
of this paper: 

“You are advised that proceeds of 
life insurance policies payable to the 
estate of a decedent, when received by 
an executor or administrator, are, in 
the amount by which such proceeds 
exceed the premium or premiums paid 
by the decedent, income of the estate 
Subject to income tax to be accounted 
for by the executor or administrator 
under the provisions of Section 2(b), 
Act of September 8, 1916, as amended. 


“If received ‘by an executor for the 
benefit of individual beneficiaries, the 
entire proceeds of the life insurance 
Policy of the decedent forms part of 
the corpus of his estate and are not, 
therefore, subject to income tax,” 


LIFE INSURANCE ENOUGH 


Few Requests for Mothers’ Pensions 
In Wisconsin when Fathers Pro- 
vided Protection 


Judge A. C. Hoppmann, who has 
charge of the Mothers’ Pension Law 
appropriations in Wisconsin, recently 
stated that in not more than 5 per 


cent. of the cases where the father 
had life insurance did the mother ask 
for a pension under the law. 


The growing appreciation of the 
monthly income as the wisest way of 
Paying life insurance money was also 
shown by Judge Hoppmann’s statement 
that a widow who recently applied for 
a pension, had asked to be permitted 
to place with the court the proceeds 
of her husband’s life insurance, $1,000 
and to receive such sums monthly as 
the court thought necessary for the 
proper maintenance of the family, the 
balance to be placed in the bank at 
interest, says the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life’s “Field Notes.” 


CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 

Denny O’Neil, former insurance su- 
perintendent of Pennsylvania, is a 
candidate for Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is a banker and newspaper 
owner in McKeesport. 


QUITS “SPECTATOR” 


Harold Waterbury, of the editorial 
department of the “Spectator,” has 
resigned to go with an association of 
drug men. Mr. Waterbury, who is a 
Columbia University man, has won 
many friends by his pleasing person- 
ality and his writings on life insurance 
and other topics. 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
3 Country’s agricultural resources, 
vt west" | thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


and 
Bonds. 


Thestronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, 


and United States Liberty 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 


favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, O. 
ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice-President 


JESSE R. CLARK, President. 
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How W. M. Horner 
Agency Operates 


FORTY PLANKS IN PLATFORM 


How Departments Are Divided—Code 
of Ethics—Probity, Frankness, 
Courage Standards 


The W. M. Horner Agency of the 
Frovident Life & Trust Co.; Minneap- 
dlis, has reduced to writing forty planks 
in its platform Here they are, as 
furnished by Mr. Horner: 

One. Everybody is on duty promptly 
at nine A. M. 

Two. The office force work intensive- 
ly during the day, excepting one hour 
for luncheon. 

Three. The agents conform to the 
same hours, only exercising their own 
judgment as to employing time, keep- 
ing in touch with the office by keeping 
their whereabouts known and approx- 
imate time of return. 

Four. Agents work any time night or 
dey when advantageous circumstances 
exist or can be created. 

Five. New agents report calls weekly. 

Six. All agents record prime pros- 
pects with the office. 

Seven. Visiting, useless conversations 
and the reading of newspapers are re- 
duced to a minimum during business 
hours. 

Hight. Service to clients, Company 
amd each other is a cardinal principle. 

Nine. Courtesy, loyalty and enthusi- 
asm dominate our efforts. 


Payments on Policies 

Ten. Everyone transacts all business 
in regard to renewal premiums with 
Miss Koch, the cashier. 

Eleven. ‘Cash settlements, full or in 
part, are also received iby Miss Koch. 

Twelve. Everyone transacts all busi- 
ress with regard to notes for premiums 


with Mr. Tarbox, the auditor. He also 
has all auditing matters, such as 
agents’ statements, general banking 


and bookkeeping matters in charge. 
Thirteen. Everybody transacts all 
business with regard to term insurance 


avd the converting thereof with Miss | 


Williams. 

(Fourteen. All matters coming under 
the head of service are looked after by 
Miss Williams. 

(a) ‘Change of beneficiary blanks. 

(b) Loan papers: 

(ec) Changes of any kind in 
to policies. 

(d) Rates, premiums, policy condi- 
tions of our own and other companies. 

Fifteen. Everybody reports all appli- 
cations to Miss Burns, or in her ab- 
sence, to Miss Nord. 

Sixteen. Local agents post their own 
business as soon as completed. SBusi- 
ness of the field men is posted by the 
application department upon receipt of 
same. 

Seventeen. All questions with regard 


regard 


to applications, company procedure, 
rules, limitations, insurability, etc., go 
to ithe. applicaticn department. 


Department Heads 

Highteen. Miss Burns has charge of 
the death claims and matured endow- 
ments. 

Nineteen. All matters with regard to 
the writing of women are referned to 
Blanche Db. Fenton, Director of Wo- 
man’s Department. 

Twenty. Everything in regard to busi- 
ness life insurance is taken care of by 
John A. Bond, in charge of that de- 
partment. ; 

Twenty-one. All: matters. with regard 
to field agents are referred to Frank 
M. Flory, Field ‘Superintendent. 

Twenty-two. All matters in regard to 
young agents are referred to James A. 
McClain, in charge of the Junior De- 
partment. - ‘ 

Twenty-three. Miss Crook takes all 
telephone calls in the agents’ room. 
| Collections 
Neat COE Hach 


individual 


watches his business carefully.-and 
keeps the renewal premiums collected 
and never allows notes for new pre- 
miums to run overdue. 

(b) The auditor and cashier keep 
agents. informed of maturities. 

(c) Each agent exercises mental alert- 
ness in regard to his own collections 
independent of information giver him 
from the cashier and auditing depart- 
ment. 

(d) Settlement blanks contain all 
data in connection with any case, in- 
cluding specific information as ‘to 
method of settlement. Nobody writes 
cn separate stationery in regard to a 
risk, excepting in subsequent informa- 
tion. 

(e) We follow the practice of getting 
settlements with applications all cash 
or part cash or note, when necessary 
issuing receipt printed for that purpose. 

(f{) We invariably have a client ex- 
amined at earliest possible moment, 
and never leave an outside point with- 
out completed examination of cases 
written. 

(g) Statement of agents’ accounts 
and the previous month’s business is in 
their hands by the tenth of the month. 

Twenty-five. Everyone uses ithe in- 
terior telephone system of the office 
end avoids calling across the office 
from one department to another. 

Dignity jin the Office 

Twenty-six. A quiet, dignified, de- 

termined mein is maintained, avoiding 


boisterous action and Joud talking or 


laughing «uring business /hours. 

Twenty-seven. Hveryone avoids re- 
marks that are interrupting, facetious 
or inconsequential. A little fun now 
and then is welcome but not as a habit. 

Twenty-eight. Members of the agen- 
cy force never go behind the counter 
in the cashier and auditing department. 

Twenty-nine. Everyone in both de- 
nartments looks after clients and en- 
Geavors to secure new business when 
leans which eannot be avoided are 
made and in connection with the pay- 
ment of all death losses or matured 
endowments. 

Thirty. Hach agent or member 
the office force who brings in a new 
agent who writes $100,000 the first year 
receives $150. If an agent so brought 
into the organization does not write 
$700,000 the first year, but does it the 
second year, the $150 is paid at the 
end of the second year. 

Thirty-one. When anybody is in doubt 
as to which department to consult they 
ask Miss Burns. 


Manager Always at Service 

Thirty-two. Everybody understands 
that Miss Burns has charge of the of- 
fice in general matters and represents 
the manager when he is absent. A 
power of attorney has been given her 
for this purpose. 

Thirty-three. Everybody goes to the 
manager with anything and everything 
that they may desire to consult about. 
it does not matter what time of night 


or day it is or where he is, they al- | 


ways get to him if they want any help 
or counsel. They go to him with per- 
scnal burdens as well as business prob- 
lems. They know that there is no real 
cr imaginary fence around him at any 
time. 

Thirty-four. They know that the man- 
ager from experience realizes all the 
ups and downs of the ‘business and 
possesses an unlimited supply of con- 


sideration for others if they -do their | 


part. 


Thirty-five. Agents are notified of ;ap- : 


provals as soon as received from the 
home office. 

Thirty-six. Important memoranda of 
messages are written and not given, 
direct or by proxy, orally.. 

Thirty-seven. Messages for,the mana- 
ger are given to Halsey Hall, special 
stenographer. 

Thirty-eight. All letters are addressed 
to the W. M. Horner Agency or W. M. 
Horner, general agent, marked for at- 
tention of the department. _head to 
which subject relates. aa 

Thirty-nine. The agency Pe ententicn 
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sonnel and results is not excelled in 
the entire country. 


Ethics 


Forty (a). Hveryone avoids an arro- 
gant spirit with associates and clients 
and recognizes the efficacy of a spirit 
cf friendly co-operation. That right 
business ethics is one of the cardinal 
principles of success. 


(b) Clients or business associates 
are not called by first name unless the 
acquaintance is close or of long stand- 
ing because ‘familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” 

(c) We reduce personal telephone 
calls, personal correspondence and the 
attention to any matters not specifical- 
ly related to the business of the agen- 
cy to an absolute minimum. 

(d) Everyone extends little acts of 
courtesy to clients and fellow mem- 
bers of the organization wherever pos- 
sible, realizing that good breeding -in 
pusiness is as important as in society 
and pays targe dividends. 

(e) We believe the life 
business is a great vocation, offering 
untold opportunities for business-build- 
ing and service to humanity for hoth 
men and women. We think it is a 
Dusiness where sporadic, unsystematic 
procedure should give way to intensive, 
standardized effort. It is a business 


insurance 


AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS 


‘Need Not Be Paid’ to Government if 


1 


Agent Has Office and 
Clerks 


Deputy Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Speer has written the follow-.- 
ing letter to Daniel J. Tompkins, Pres- 
ident United States Guarantee ‘Co., 
New York, N. Y.: 


Sir: Replying to your ‘etter of 
March 7, 1918, you are advised that 
commissions paid soliciting agents 
curing the year 1917 are required to 
be reported upon forms. 1096 and 1099. 
If, however, the agent maintains an 
office for the transaction of insurance 
business, paying expenses such as of- 
fice rental, clerk hire, etc., and the 
amounts paid agent by the company 
are intended to cover expenses, then 
commissions or amounts paid such an 
agent are not required to be reported. 

L. F. SPEER, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


‘high- 
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where frankness, probity and 
sculed courage should crowd out 


‘trigue, deceit and mediocrity. 


73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY 


Income for the year 1917: 


Premiums . dees. 
Interest and Rents... 
Other Income .. 
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Paid Policy-holders, 1917 
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. NEW YORK CITY 


- -$100;279,122:00 
39,957,422.00 


.  5,881,618.00 $146,118,162 


(Exclusive of Disability Benefits): 


Death Losses ......ccccessescees $a; 099,001.00 


Matured Endowments 
Surrender Values ... 
Dividends 
Annuities 
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Loaned Policy-holders during 1917............ 


New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 


over $16,000,000 increase by 


and increased, and Additions by Dividends)..... 


Paid-for Insurance in Force Dec. 31.. 
Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31.. 


Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917.............. 


eocecceeeecooce 


eeeececeoeeccececcee 


Cr 


13,566,409.00 
23,207, 762,00 

j 00 
1,387,241.00 $86,887,953 


$23,722,213 


(Exclusive of 
Policies revived of 
$315,994,500 
«++. »$2,678,334,336 
1,301,969 


$934,929,381 


These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 


Legal Liabilities 
Reserved for dividends 
ERE. Bn Goes eRe a ote he 
Reserved for dividends 
dividend policies 
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maturing 


Cee Ce ee 


payable 


$760,742,335 
* $26,561,063.64 


on deferred 
subse- 


quentrtor 1918 >. imate ces bo emctic .-- -107,041,778.00 


Reserved for Contingencies...... 


Total ... 


ceoee see eee ee 
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$174,187,046 
$934,929,381 


. 40,584,204.36 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 


was the lowest i in its history 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets i 


Dec. Bi, 1917, se 4 
Dec. 81, 1916, 47 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person,asking for it. 


January 14, 1918 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


March’ 29, 1918 


Pension Fund in 
Chaotic Condition 


A MUDDLE IN NEW JERSEY 


State Teachers’ Retirement Fund—Re- 
port of State Chamber of 
Commerce 


New Jersey pension systems, jnclud- 
ing the State Teachers’ Retirement 
Turd, are in a chaotic condition. They 
do not meet the object of a pension 
system; “which is, on the one hand, to 
protect the public servants against the 
contingencies of old age and disability, 
and on the other hand to increase the 
efficiency of the public service by mak- 
ing possible the elimination of those 
employes who, through old age or 
disability, are unable to effectively 
carry on their duties.” These are find- 
ings contained in a review of what 
has been accomplished by six months 
ef investigation of these systems under 
tke direction of the Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund Commission created by 
the Legislature. This review, which 
has just been made public by the 
Bureau of \State Research of the State 
Chamber of Commerce, declares: 


Solvency 

“Out of about sixty funds now in op- 
eration there is not one that could be 
declared solvent. It appears that their 
liabilities amount to many millions of 
collars and their assets are quite neg- 
ligible in comparison. Unless a re- 
organization of the existing funds on 
a rational basis is promptly under, 
taken they will have to either repudiate 


their obligations toward. their members 


or to appeal to the legislators for new 
scurces of revenue. In the first case 
the employes- would suffer considera- 
ble hardship. In the second case the 
taxpayers would: have to bear an ever 
increasing burden.” 

In summarizing the results of the 
work accomplished during the last six 


me 


representatives and’ of’ the: public. 
right spirit; 
reputation ensure success: for the Field. 
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Business Associations 
Help men to success. 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 
zation whose reputation for integrity, fair dealing 
and: financial security extends over half a century. ;. 


j Write for information 
| The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


. 


A Year of Splendid Achievement 


It is not: difficult to see why. the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in’ 1917 wrote a 
larger amount of paid-for business than in any other year in its history. 
years of Service! efficiently’ and’ promptly rendered have won the confidence of: its 
Co-operation with a Home Office that has the 
policiés* which’ are not excelled, 


THE EASTERN 


months of investigation of the fund, 
the review says that “a tremendous 
amount of information has been col- 
lected and analyzed, scientific princi- 
ples evolved, actuarial estimates of the 
cost of the teachers’ service pension 
and other actuarial estimates have been 
prepared, comprehensive reports have 
been published and a bill for the re- 
tirement of ‘State employes—the first 
scientific pension bill in ‘New Jersey— 
was devised. In a word, a great deal 
of work has been accomplished during 
the past six months. ‘But this is only 
a beginning. The actual reorganiza- 
tion and establishment of a sound. sys- 
tem, i. e., the greater part of the work, 
is yet to be done.” 


Planning: to Remedy Defects. 


The next step, the report continues, 
will be to undertake the work of pre- 
paring the conditions for the applica- 
tion of sound remedies for the defects 
discovered. “The problem’ of reorgan- 
ization of the teachers’ pension and re- 
tirement systems,” the report says, “is 
one of the first problems to be con- 
sidered by the commission, in view of 
the fact that their condition is exceed- 
ingly serious. ‘The obligations to the 
teachers involved in the State pension 
amount to about $24,000,000, as shown 
by actuarial valuation. No adequate 
financial provisions have so far been 
made for meeting these stupendous 
obligations. The teachers’ retirement 
fund, as shown by a recent investiga- 
tion, is in an unsound financial condi- 
tion and can live only a few years on 
its present basis. Next comes the prob- 
lem of the police, firemen and other 
lecal employes’ pension funds. Some 
of these funds are in an appalling situ- 


ation. The commission must assist 
the municipalities in reorganizing 
them. It must prepare a basis for 


their sound reorganization.” 


A RECORD 

During the year 1917 the Northwest- 
ern (Mutual issued policies on the lives 
of 46,481 persons and 15,544, or 33.4 
per cent. of these were old _ policy- 
holders. 

The total insurance issued amounted 
to’ $175,858,473, of which $83,022,733, 
or 47.2 per cent., was on’ the lives of 
old policyholders. 


Sixty-six 


and a company with a. sterling 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent. of. Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


UNDERWRITER 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 
Mr. Agent,-is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan: District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Commissioner Writes 
to Policyholders 


ARTICLE OF JOHN B. SANBORN 


Tells Policyholders of Northwestern 
Nationa! of Gratifying Record 
of Company 


Commissioner of Insurance John B. 
Sanborn, of Minnesota, has written a 
message to policyholders of the North- 
western National, which that Company 
reprints in the current edition of its 
paper, the “Northwestern National 
News.” Mr. Sanborn’s article is re 
produced in full: 

The records of this department show 
that during the year 1917 the insurance 
in force of the Northwestern National 
Life Insuranee: Company increased from 
$42,190,750 to $54,193,728, an increase 
of $12,002,978; that its total admitted 
assets are $6,186,694.37, of which $4\- 
076,523.09 are mortgage loans made on 
improved real estate in Minnesota and 
clher States of the Northwest. 


These figures speak for themselves, 
but it is extremely gratifying to note 
tnat during this year, which has been 
in all respects abnormal, such a large 
vclume of insurance business has been 
written. At this time when the im- 
portance of thrift, efficiency and con- 
servation of resources is of the utmost 
importance, too much emphasis cannot 
be given to the necessity of the pro- 
tection of life and property by insur- 
ance. 

No Provision Made 


Statistics show that few men accumu- 
late estates sufficient to take care of 
their’ dependents: According to the 
records of the surrogate court of New 
York 3 per cent. of the estates amount 
to $10,000 or over, 15 per cent. are be- 
tween $2,000 and $10,000 and 82 per 
cent. have no tangible assets. From 
these figures it would: appear that in 
the absence of life insurance 97 per 
cent. of! all persons’ whose estates were 
prebated:in the surrogate court of New 
York had made no adequate provision 
far the continued maintenance of their 


54 Million 


dependents. The government of the 
United States; by providing insurance 
fer its soldiers and sailors; has placed 
the stamp of approval wpon the under- 
lying principles of life insurance, and 
this ought to go a long way toward 
ecucating the people of this: country to 
the necessity of carrying a sufficient 
amount of insurance upon their lives 
to prevent those who are dependent 
upon them for care and support from 
becoming dependent upon public or 
private charity. 


Helping Win War 

That the companies who conduct this 
business will contribute much toward 
winning the war there can’ be no doubt. 
Tuey have already purchased Liberty 
bonds to a large amount and their pur- 
chase of the future issues of these 
bonds will undoubtedly be enormous. 
Their agency forces have participated 
in the sales of Liberty bonds, the Red 
Cross campaign, and in spreading the 
ductrine of democracy, woyalty and 
patriotism from coast to coast. They 
have released many thousands of their 
employes for government service, have 
assisted the government in notifying 
the soldiers and sailors of their rights 
under the government insurance bill, 
li many instances by refusing to ac: 
cept applications from soldiers and’ 
sailors’ who had not already availed 
themselves of such rights. Their re- 
ward will be an ever-increasing public 
confidence in their business and an 
ever-increasing realization of the bene- 
fits to be derived’ from’ the adequate 
protection through life insuraneé of the 
women and children of this country: 


WOULD COST $137,000,000 

Mark Daly, representing the manu- 
facturing interests, appeared at the 
hearing in Albany, March: 26; in’ oppo- 
sition to the proposed’ health insurance 
bill. He showed: that it would cost 
$137,000,000 a year. Labor interests 
generally favored it while commercial 
interests and the medical profession 
opposed the measure. Support- also 
came from the (City Club of New York, 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation; Woman’s. (Municipal League; 
Woman's Trade Union League and 
Consumers League. The bill is so 
drastic that it seems highly improba- 
ble that it could be passed. 


s from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 
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| New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


| 
asi R. P. Burns, of the 
R. P. Burns Peoria Life, in a 
Talks of His talk before agents 


Selling Methods of that Company, 

said recently: 

“Many of the methods used 20 or 
more years ago in writing life insur- 
ance cannot be successfully used today. 
People are better read, and are ‘wise’ 
to the ‘tricks’ and ‘schemes.’ Once it 
was thought smart to write a ‘life’ pol- 
icy with a 20 year settlement, or a 20 
pay) life as an endowment. ‘Then, the 
agent who did so, received great praise 
from his company for his ‘splendid’ 
production, while the agent who was 
clean, was rated ‘not much force’ be- 
cause his clean business had to com- 
pare with the dirty business of the 
other. As a result all life agents have 
had. to bear the odious classification of 
‘slicker’ or ‘trickster.’ 

“But a new era has dawned. Today 
we consider that any agent who goes 
out and gets the confidence of a fellow- 
man, whether by the introduction of 
a friend, or by whatever means, and 
deliberately violates that confidence, 
not only lowers the ethical standard of 
his profession, but he is a criminal, get- 
ting money under false pretenses. He 
is leaving behind him a trail of suspi- 
cion and distrust that succeeding agents 
must follow, and he carries off honors 
to which he is not entitled. Besides, 
he wastes time and energy in having 
to plan a strategic retreat. Honesty 
of purpose and of method is the win- 
ning principle today, for it gives to its 
possessor a confidence in himself which 
knows no defeat and enables him to 
rmaore easily gain the confidence of 
cthers. 

‘It is getting increasingly hard to 
get to people nowadays, but that is one 
of the problems that each one must 
solve for himself. The man who Can- 
not work out this problem is not a 
yaluable man for himself, or for his 
company. 

‘J am convinced that the country 
banker, in most cases, is the man who 
can be of greatest service to us. If he 
is not available, or is not the right 
man, then perhaps the auctioneer, the 
stock buyer, or the grain buyer. It 
certainly is no less important today to 
have a good local man, than it has 
been in the past. 

“How can we improve our canvess? 
Let us begin by preaching the advan- 
tages of life insurance on the living 
side, instead of talking on the dark 
and gloomy death side. Preach sun- 
sbine instead of gloom. 

“Men are tired of having the hearse 
backed up to the door for them and 
having an old express wagon taking 
their family to the poor house, and few 
men enjoy being lectured on their duty 
to their family especially by a stranger. 

“One may use the sentimental side, 
but he should first gain the attention, 
aud build, up the frame work of his 
canvass with business argument, and 
then, by the use of a few human in- 
terest stories, drive home his arguments 
on the sentimental side, as occasion 
will’ permit. Visualize the advantages 
of doing, rather than the penalty of not 
doing. I have no objection to a story 
nade. up‘entirely of blue. sky, so long 
as it illustrates the truth. 

“By being ever on the alert, reading 
insurance magazines, talking to other 
agents, attending conventions, etc., one 
yill' be able to pick up ideas, illustra- 
tions and arguments. When we meet 
an agent of another company, we should 
draw from him some good ideas if pos- 
sible, instead of impressing him with 
what: a big fellow we are. 

“Try out a new argument a few 
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times, and watch results. If it does not 
work well, drop it. The most valua- 
ble thing to me, in relation to my 
canvass, has been to write out my argu- 
ments. When we take what seems to 
be a good point, and reduce it to white 
paper, it sometimes proves to be a 
pretty flimsy argument. I have fre- 
quently offered this advice but I have 
feund no one who wouid follow it. If 
each one of us were called into the 
office of some high class business man, 
and asked for a good reason why he 
should buy life insurance, I wonder if 
each of us could give three or four 
good, clear, intelligenet arguments, or 
would our reply be something like the 
bashful young man proposing to his 
sweetheart. I have found that one of 
my weak points has been to allow my 
canvass to take the form of a polite 
lecture at a Sunday School Convention, 
instead of having the fire of enthusiasm 
and that convincing force about it. It 
is a good idea to be your own critic— 
go over each case and determine if 
possible, why you succeecded or failed. 
A common mistake is that our argu- 
mients and illustrations are too general, 
too much of a hit or miss talk. After 
a successful canvass, one night, an 
azent who was with me, said, ‘That 
vias the best canvass I ever heard you 
give, it was right to the point. My 
reply was, ‘You are responsible for 
that. In this case you gave me all the 
conditions in his business and family 
affairs,, and I could shape my argu- 
ments accordingly.’ ‘In most cases, we 
dash along the road and suddenly turn 
into the yard and I have time only to 
learn his name.’ It is mighty important 
to make our arguments fit his case. 


“Another of my weak points has been 
to let down the pressure at or near the 
ciosing point, or perhaps let my steer- 
ing wheel wabble, so I lost control of 
the trend of the canvass. At this point, 
of all places, it takes concentration 
hoiled down. 

“T have found that when I get into 
my system, that feeling that 1 am 
really going to write my man, I shape 
niy arguments more forcefully, and my 
words have a more convincing ring. 
The mental attitude does have a great 
deal of bearing on the result.” 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 
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The (Equitable Life 


Equitable Asks Assurance Society 
Agents 22 has asked agents 
Questions twenty-two questions, 

the affirmative an- 


swers to which if conscicntiously and 
correctly made, spell success. Here are 
the queries: 

1. Do you ;work out a carefully pre- 
pared program for the year, month, 
week and day? 

2. Do you hold yourself strictly to 
rigid regulations as to the expenditure 
of your time? 

3. Do you add from day to day to 
your list the names of insurable peo- 
pie, eliminating from time to time those 
who are not promising physically, fi- 
uancially or otherwise? 

4. Do you post yourself in advance 
about those you intend to interview? 

5. Do you offer the policy that best 
fits the case? 

6. Do you interview a fixed number 
of prospects every day? 

7. Do you review your work period- 
ically to find out what percentage of 
those interviewed you secure? 

(Other things being equal, the great- 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE. COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,986,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


policies: 0 2o0..- sese cue Ao 8,202,055 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
ees cee ee ose pee Rl OOD Oud 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 


aes o 00s 0 oosiee PA Da A OOOE 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


er the number of interviews the larger 
the average return.) 

8. In addition to your work during 
business hours do you devote one or 
two or three evenings each ‘week to 
interviewing prospects in their homes? 

9. Do you gather prospects and sell- 
ing points by studying the daily pa- 
pers? 

10. Do you’ take note of marriages, 
deaths, business changes, new organiza- 
tions, successes jand failures, as a 
means of procuring new and additional 
insurance? 

11. Do you when possible close a 
case on the first interview? If not, on 
the second? And do you refuse to 
waste your time on those who keep 
putting you off? 

12. Do you keep yourself in fighting 
trim? 


13. Do you take genuine pleasure in. 


your work? 

14. Do you go in to win, like the foot- 
ball player or the huntsman? 

15. Do .you jolt yourself out of ruts? 
Have you abandoned arguments that 
are obsolete? Are you fresh, up-to-date 
—a leader in thought and action? 

16. Do you adapt your appeals to the 
war conditions now prevailing? 


17. Is your diligence ‘constant, steady, 


uninterrupted—all day and every day— 
except when you are getting the rest 
and recreation necessary to keep you 
in fighting trim? 

18. Do you refuse to permit disap- 
rointments to discourage you? 

19. Are you constantly cheerful, cour- 
azeous, confident? 


20. Are you uninterruptedly optimistic 


and enthusiastic? 

21. Have you full faith in the value 
of what you have to offer? 

22. (Do you make every prospect see 
that you are not asking any favors: but 
are endeavoring to do him a great 
service? 


NO NEWSPAPER CONTROVERSIES 

The New York Life has called to 
the attention of agents the fact its 
agents are prohibited from entering 
into newspaper controversies, or pub- 


lishing anything with regard to insur- 


ance or issuing circulars of any kind 


unless the matter has first been sub- 


mitted to, approved and authorized by 
the conrpany. ; = j ‘ 


AVERAGE AGES 
In 1917 there were 3,382 deaths 
among policyholders of the North- 
western Mutual Life. The average 
age at entry was 38.8; average age at 
-death,. 55.7; 
16.9. 


average years insured, — 
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How Life Men Can Help 


By John M. Holcombe 
0 ee ee dl 
The United States Government has 
recognized its obligations to those who 
are offering their lives for its. protec- 
tion, by a. plan of life insurance which 
may draw large sums from the public 
treasury over and above the premiums 
received, for the mortality in war can- 
not be foretold. The death rate in 
battle has no place in the tables upon 
which safe premiums in peace are 
based. In giving pensions to those 
who have suffered loss by reason of 
public service, the people as a whole 
acknowledge a just indebtedness. Some 
plan of life insurance presents ad- 
vantages over a pension system, but un- 
less the premiums are sufficient to pay 
the losses and expenses, the public 
purse will supply the deficiency, the 
necessary funds coming from the same 
source from which pensions are paid. 
Hew Life Insurance Can Help in the 
. War 

‘But with a due regard to the safety 
of those who own it, and without 
prejudicing their interests or those of 
their dependents, such a company can 
gather the premiums of its policy- 
holders and protect family, business 
and public interests. With the funds 
which must be set aside to meet fu- 
ture obligations, it can help maintain 
and develop those lands and industries 
without which war cannot be carried 
on nor a prosperous peace be main- 
tained. It can directly and indirectly 
through its organization help the Gov- 
einment secure money which it must 
have to protect the interests of its 
people; it can effectively aid in col- 
lecting the small sums which make 
the greater ones, and at the same time 
promote habits of thrift to the future 
advantage of the country; it can co- 
operate with those agencies which are 
unselfishly engaged in saving life, re 
lieving distress and guarding the 
morals of young and immature man- 
heod; it can stimulate patriotism, re- 
strain criticism, and foster a spirit to 
applaud what is worthy and condemn 
what is false or unjust; from among 
its employees it can swell the army 
and navy, but this can only be done by 
adding to the ordinary labors of those 
who must continue the necessary duties 
of carrying on its affairs. Many val- 
ued men in this office and inthe field 


have given themselves to the service 
of their country and the world, will- 
ingly devoting their energies, risking 
their future prospects, and cheerfully 
facing the supreme sacrifice. The men 
and women who rémain are giving 
More than ever of their time and 
| strength to supply the places. of those 
who have gone, to the end that a 
_ broader and better field shall be creat- 
ed in which the institution of life in- 


_ Surance shall do. a larger. .and more,:, 


_ useful work than ever before. 


A, mutual.-life insurance: company © 
secures its members by appealing ‘to °° 


| 

. the best sentiments of humanity, and 

it is not in passion or hate that its or- 
ganization should be employed, but 

| rather in the education of those who 

| have not seen the vision of a world in 

| Which each. individual shall have an 


_ of his talents. 


| 


THE EASTERN 
A Review of 


Business Conditions 


BY NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


National Problem Not How to Econo- 
mize, But How to Be 
Thrifty 


The New England Mutual Life, in 
the current issue of ‘The Pilot,” sums 
up the general business conditions of 
the country, with particular emphasis 
upon the meaning of thrift. The Com- 
pany says: 

“The active life of the country in 
commerce and industry tends to broad- 
er improvements. Production at pres- 
ent is not limited by demand, but by 
the power to produce. Civilian busi- 
ress will be confined to goods left af- 
ter military needs are fully cared for. 
There is not the slightest question 
about the financial ability of the civil- 
ian population to absorb all the goods 
that we can manufacture! 

“But America wants positive action 
—she calls for promptness in daily 
business, a quickening of all activities. 
On our response to this imperative 
reed depends largely our worth to the 
nation. 

“Recent events have forced the coun- 
try to consider the economics imposed 
iby the war situation. 'The public is 
beginning to understand the real mean- 
ing of ‘patriotism’ and ‘thrift.’ Patrio- 
tism does not mean that the manu- 
facturer should furnish his goods to 
the Government at cost, because fairly 
generous profits are essential to main- 
tain prosperity. 


What True Thrift Means 


““Practising thrift? is not always 
economy, much less parsimony. There 
is ‘a thrift that spendeth’ in order to 
be truly thrifty. Excessive saving 
Wweans nation-wide curtailment of busi- 
ness—the worst possible method of 
waging a war whose daily bill is enor- 
mous! Thrift, on the contrary, is care 
and prudence in the management of 
resources—‘thrift is the best means of 
thriving. It brings prosperity through 
good management. 

“The problem to be solved is not how 
to economize—a negative act, but how 
to be thrifty: how to prevent leaks 
through useless ‘waste, and how to de- 
velop a policy of action that will speed 
up production—even if that process in- 
valves somewhat higher costs than 
peace times would tolerate. 

“Thrift, then, is much more than 
mere saving of money. It is a posi- 
tive, constructive force, more difficult 


and exacting than economy because 


it is taking care of money—in the in- 
terest of a cause. 

“Today, the essence of ‘patriotism is 
for us to assist the Government in 
siowing down non-essential industries, 
and in speeding up those that are vital 
to the needs of the war. ‘The transi- 
tion is a delicate process. No matter 
how skilfully handled, it must bring 
some hardship. But our Allies have 
met it so ably and courageously that 
an obligation is on us to give ourselves 
wholly to the problem, with prompt- 
ness and energy. We must. be pre- 
pared for sacrifice, but not for a self- 
denial that means ruinous stagnation. 
Frosperity must be sustained if we are 
to escape economic uncertainties. 


Supreme Duty of Life Insurance 
; Companies 

“Our supreme duty ‘lies in keeping 
our business and family relations on 
a vigorous and wholesome basis. If 
tue drain of the war prove long, our 
country will require all our commer- 
cial’ and financial strength; and this 


; ‘ean be drawn only from the material 
equal chance to enjoy- the just reward... 


of her people. 


and ds sacle pe potency as 
bak," isan economic: offense, 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus 


Insurance sin Force deccasiemdlvedessess si pisicosine 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly.......... 


eererr rere errr rere rere rere ree ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee rrr 


Peer enema wee reer eee sreeesenessesees 


$ 16,560,439.04 
14,343,626.28 
2,216,812.76 
131,790,562.00 
19,612,616.08 


AIT RASS eA C99, 4 ak cet 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


a AR 


an enervating effect on character, while 
negative economy is caused by timidity 
if not fright. But spending money for 
essentials that contribute to the stabil- 
ity of the nation is both wisdom and 
patriotism. 

“No higher form of this strengthen- 
ing process exists than that of life in- 
surance—which always rescues from 
destruction and perpetuates the eco- 
nomic worth of human lives!” 


TO KEEP POLICIES IN FORCE 

Under an arrangement. with the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, all policies of 
insurance taken out by soldiers or sail- 
ors shall be prevented from becoming 
invalidated because of non-payment. of 
premiums. 


Elliott B. Norris, former president of 
the Farmers & Traders Life Insurance 
Company of Syracuse, is dead. 


Excerpts from the Financial Statement of December 31, 1917, 


of the 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Assets, $6,186,694.37, increase 17% over 1916. 


Liabilities, $5,602,162.72. 


Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 


Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. 
Insurance in force, $54,193,728.00, increase 28% over 1916. 


Paid to beneficiaries 
$16,966,562.65. 


A western, mutual, 


and policyholders to December 31, 


1917, 


annual dividend, old line company 


THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ 

“‘T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

‘©The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 

its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


' PURELY MUTUAL 


Investigate 
- - before selecting your 
Company 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


SATISFIED ,.POLICYHOLDERS each: year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued. 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


CHARTERED 1857 


Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished. every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration,..office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne; Assistant 


Secretary. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March. 3, 1879. 


FIFTY YEARS OLD 

The Metropolitan Life is fifty ‘years 
old: It was just half a century ago 
that the New York Legislature changed 
the name of the National Travelers 
Insurance ‘Company te the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. What has 
been accomplished since then is one of 
the amazing, Aladdin-lamp achieve- 
ments in American business life. In 
1867. there were 346 policies. Now 
there are more than eighteen millions, 
The total cash income in 1868 was: 
$118,599. Last year it was $193,691,915. 
One of:the most felicitous features. of 
the Metropolitan’s haif-century 1s that 
the principal factors in the Company's 
tremendous success are still at the 
helm. 


‘A GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

When The Eastern Underwriter re- 
ferred to the “Insurance Field” as a 
Southern paper the editor came back 
as follows: 

Sure, the “Insurance Field” ‘is a 
pretty good Southern paper—also 
Northern, Eastern and. Western, wher- 
ever, in fact, insurance is a living in- 
terest. 

Righto! 


POLITO AND EASTWOOD 

In its report of the marine insurance 
hearing The Eastern Underwriter in 
its issue of March 15 made the state- 
ment that James Polito, who telephoned 
ingeurance orders from the office of 
Coccaro & Co., freight and customs 
forwarders, and brokers anda agents, 
and who is a nephew of Coccaro, had 
disappeared; also, that Hastwood, a 
rea] assured, was also missing. On the 
day after The Eastern Underwriter 
went to press both Polito and WHast- 
weod appeared at the Insurance De- 
partment and testified. 

_The Hastern Underwriter goes to 
ress on Thursday morning, and on 
Wednesday afternoon W. H. Hotch- 
kiss, counsel for the complainant in- 
surance companies in the investigation, 
made the statement to Superintendent 
Phillips several times that both men 
were wanted to testify, but could not 
be found. Messrs. Polito and EHast- 
weod,. therefore, were. missing (so. far 
as the Insurance Department knew) on 


THE EASTERN 


the morning that The Eastern Under- 
writer went to press, but on the fol- 
lowing day showed up, after The EHast- 
ern Underwriter had reached the 
Street. 

Thus, The Eastern Underwriter was 
accurate in its facts at the time of 
issuance. This statement is published 
in fairness to Messrs. Polito and Hast- 
wood. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL'S 
RECORD 

Three fundamental ratios in the oper- 
ation of a life insurance company are 
those of mortality, interest and ex- 
pense. By all of these standards the 
Northwestern Mutual Life measures up 
in a splendid fashion. The ‘Company’s 
vate of interest in 1908 was 4.84. By 
1911 it had reached 4.96. T'here was a 
slight decline for the two following 
years, but by 1914 it was 4.96 again. 
In 1916 it was 5.03; and last year 5.06. 
The Company’s actual to expected mor- 
tality was lower last year than at any 
time since 1910, being 54.23. In 1908 
it was 59.46. Expenses (except taxes 
te income) were 10.57 last year as 

compared with 10.76 ten years ago. 


WANT LARGER GRAIN LINES 


Conference Committee Appointed with 
George H. Batchelder, Pennsylvania 
Fire, Chicago, as Chairman 


The Charles W. (Sexton Company and 
cther Minneapolis insurance agencies 
are complaining of a shortage of in- 
surance protection relative to grain 
elevators, and a conference committee 
have asked the companies. to go to the 
relief of the elevator men with larger 
lines. A conference committee has 
been appointed. George H. Batchelder, 
of the Western Department, Pennsyl- 
yania. Fire, Chicago, is chairman. 


ATLAS SUES. FOR PREMIUMS 


Jchn L. Dudley, Jr., Co. Named in Ac- 
tion Brought in New York Courts 
by London Co. 


The Atlas Assurance Co. is the 
complaining company in. a suit against 
the John L. Dudley, Jr., ‘Co. for unpaid 
premiums. Suit has been started in 
the New York courts with Frederick 
™. Case representing the Atlas as 
counsel. 

In 1915 a number of companies 
siarted actions against the John L. 
Dudley, Jr., Co. for unpaid balances. 


PRIDDY IN THE SOUTH 
Lawrence Priddy will make a long 
tour of the South, visiting associations 
of life underwriters. 


NEW YORK LIFE DIVIDENDS 


The New York Life to December 31, 
1917, paid $229,267,981 in dividends. 
In 1916 it paid $26,561,064 in dividends. 


Howard P. Moore, assistant secre- 
tary of the Home Insurance Company, 
is the author of a book, just from the 
press, and named “The Descendants of 
Ensign John Moor of Canterbury, N. 
H., Born 1696, died 1786.” A complete 
list of the Moors and Moores who are 
descendents of Ensign John Moor is 


given and the book is prepared with 


the thorough manner which character- 
izes all of Mr. Moore’s work. It is also 
written’ entertainingly. 


The Continental’s minstrel show and 
ball will be given on Wednesday night 
of next week. 


H. A. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional of Hartford, was: in the. city 
Wednesday. 

es 
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JOB E. HEDGES 


Job E. Hedges, the new counsel for 
the Association of Life Insurance. Pres- 
idents, and one of the most distin- 
suished lawyers in New York City, in 
an address in Chicago last week de- 
nounced pacifists as the “illegitimate 
offspring of a hope and a regret’? and 
demanded the death penalty for Ger- 
man-Americans who live in this coun- 
try and are not against Germany. 

“We didn’t enter this war; in my 
cpinion,’” Mr. Hedges said. “God Al- 
mighty took us by the neck and. threw 
ue: inte. it.” 

* * * 


Captain Emmet C. Peebles, attached 
to the Adjutant General’s Department 
at Camp. Sherman and. formerly. gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Cincinnati, has received a 
letter from Director De Lanoy, of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, thanking 
him for his work at Camp Sherman 
where a grand total of $330,537,260 
of insurance was written. This made 
a record, Director De Lanoy said. 


~ 6S Os 


George Chappel, general manager 
of the Royal, has been placed on the 
Commission of the Peace in Liverpool. 


* * * 


Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, de- 
livered a paper this week before the 
Insurance Society of New York, tak- 
ing as his. subject “Twenty-five Years 
ol Casualty Insurance.” If there is 
any man in insurance who has more 
literary ability than Mr. Richardson, 
or who can express his ideas with more 
beauty or more force, The Hastern Un- 
derwriter has never seen him, 


* * % 


Lemuel S. Brown, of Chicago, has is- 
sued a new edition of the Printers In- 
surance Inventory System, which has 
Leen completely revised. It includes 
general instructions for making inven- 
tory for a printing plant or any de- 
partment thereof. 

s s 2 


Hartwell Cabell, counsel for the Au- 
tomobile Conference, is spending much 
of his time in Washington with the 
cfiice of the Custodian of HEnemy 


_ preperty. 


* * * 


Frank Lock, United States manager 
cf the Atlas Assurance, is now in 
Texas. : 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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H. Hackfeld & Co., the leading in- 
surance agency in Honolulu, has been 
reorganized by A. Mitchell Palmer, 
Alien Property Custodian, by taking 
over the enemy-owned stock and elect- 
ing new boards of directors and man- 
agers for both the holding company and 
the operating company. This puts the 
Alien Property Custodian in virtual 
control of business in Hawaii with as- 
sets in excess of $15,000,000. The sale 
cf 11,000 ghares of H. Hackfeld & Co. 
sicck to American citizens living im 
Honolulu, which was carried through 
bs the old management of J. F. Hack- 
feld, Ltd:, has been rescinded by direc- 
tion of Mr. Palmer. It was explained 
that 90 per cent. of the stock of J. F. 
Hackfeld, Ltd., was owned by J. FE. 
Hackfeld, a German subject living 
in Bremen. The Hackfeld insurance 
agency is one of six agencies which 
control the insurance on sugar planta- 
ticns and other big lines in Hawaii. It 
has its own building and does a steam- 
ship brokerage and other business also. 
The fire insurance companies in the 
Hackfeld agency are Guardian of Lon- 
dcn, National of Hartford, Globe & 
Rutgers, Phoenix of Hartford, Agricul- 
tural and Hibernia Underwriters. The 
interests of the American companies, of 
course, will be protected by the cus- 
todian, his action in taking possession. 
cr the office merely being a change in 
the operating management. 

* * s 


Roy Van Wagenen and Clarence M. 
Stauffer, of Allentown, Pa.—Van Wag- 


enen & Stauffer—took the agency of — 


the Maryland Casualty on August 19, 
1915. 
mium income from that territory aver- 
aged about $2,000 a ‘year. 
years of campaigning. they have on 
their books more than $60,000 in pre- 
miums for the Maryland. Messrs. Van 
Wagenen and Stauffer are brothers-in- 
law and before going with the Maryland 
were life insurance agents. 
* * 


B. C. Scudder, of the’ North: River, . 


has returned to his desk after an ill- 
ress of three weeks. 


HIGHER INSURANCE LIMITS ~ 


Used Cars of Two Years Back to Be 
Covered at Present 
Prices 


Disposition of the perplexing prob- 
lem of readjusting insurance limits for 
fire and theft insurance on used cars 
is about te be made by the conference. 
The proposals are before the local con- 
ferences for approval, 
seems assured. 


which now 


At that time the Company’s pre- — 
After two — 
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The plan is that on cars of 1917 and — 


1916 models insurance be allowed on 
the present percentage basis, 


lated on the present. list price instead 
of the price at the time the car was 
bought new. As price advances have — 
been considerable the assured will be — 


inaterially aided) by this plan, which 
becomes retroactive to the time when 
car prices were relatively high: Prices 
then began to fall and recently have 
again turned upward at a rapid rate. 
Under the proposed plan depreciation 
is. offset by a market which has had 
its slump and is now on the rebound. — 


~~ i 


BUSH TERMINAL JUDGMENT 
' The Globe & Rutgers obtained’a ae 


ment of $7,718 against the Bush Tem — 


minal Company on Saturday. 


calcu- — 
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Death of R. H. Folsom 
a Shock to Friends 


IN 


DLED A, GOLF CLUB 


Started Life as a Miner—Successfully 
Managed Four Re-insurance 
Companies 


After playing seven holes of golf at 
the Rockland County Country Club, 


- Sparkhill, N. Y., Ralph H. Folsom, of 


Fester & Folsom, Inc., United States 
managers of four reinsurance com- 
panies, complained of feeling ill, re- 
tiied to the club and died in a short 
A man of great muscular 
strength and apparently in the best of 
health, his death was a shock to his 
friends, who include men in all walks 
ef insurance. He is survived by a 
widow and several children, and leaves 
a comfortable estate, the executors of 
which are Mrs. Folsom, Alfred M. Best 
and a brother, Maurice Folsom, of (Fol- 
som Bros. Co., insurance agents and 
bankers, Lincoln, Neb., the latter now 
being in the city. Theodore L. Haff, 
secretary of the corporation, is now 
in charge of the affairs of Fester & 
Folsom, Inc. 


A Hard Worker 


All his life Mr. Folsom was a hard 
worker. He was born in Hawley, Pa., 


‘spent his boyhood in Nyack and then 


went West. Eventually he started 
work in the office of his three brothers 
in Lincoln, and while in that State at- 
tended the University of Nebraska. 
Partly to pay back indebtedness of a 
brother who paid his college expenses, 
and partly because of his health, then 
frail, he took a job in an Idaho mine, 
where for three years he swung a pick. 
Then, with several other miners, he 
purchased and developed a small mine, 
which later they sold, Mr. Folsom’s 
share being about $12,000. This he lost 
in another mining venture, and, coming 
ta New York, he got a position as a 
supply clerk in an insurance office. 
Sometime later John R. Douglas came 
here from Nova Scotia and asked Al- 
fred M. Best to recommend a bright 
young tman, with the result -that Mr. 
Felsom and Mr. Douglas formed an 
alliance. 
Got First Company in 1910 

A close student of the insurance 
market even at that time, Mr. Folsom 
went abroad to try and interest a group 
of foreign companies which would is- 
sue a joint policy under a Lloyds 
charter here. It was on this trip that 
Mr. Folsom met Mund & Fester. This 
plan fell through, but later Mund & 
Fester sent a representative here to 
establish a reinsurance business. A 
corporation was formed, called Fester, 
Douglas & Folsom. Later, the Douglas 
interest was purchased, and Mr. Folsom 


* came in complete control of the busi- 


mess. He was successful from the 
start. In, 1910 the representation of 
the Union & Phenix Espanol: was se- 
cured; and in 1911 the representations 
of the Northern of Moscow, Warsaw 
and the European Accident. The vol- 
ume of each of the fire companies con- 
tinued to grow, but of late the casualty 
end showed very large growth. The 
eadquarters of Mund & Fester are in 
Antwerp. In London the firm is Fester, 


FotHergill & Hartung. There’ is also a 


branch in Petrograd. EH: GC. Fester, 
London manager, is now in: the British 
alm. 
Social Connections 

Mr. Folsom was vice-president of the 
Casualty & Surety Club, a member of 
the Drug and Chemical Club, and a 
Member of two golf clubs. He was 


one of the most popular men: on the 


Street, and was. thirty-eight years old. 
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General Theo. S. Peck 
of Burlington, Vt., Dies 


LEADING FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Enlisted in Civil War When a Boy— 
Won Many Honors in 


Career 


Gen. Theodore S. Peck, of Burling- 
ton, Vt., a well known local agent, and 
cne of the leading citizens of that 
State, died in Burlington last week of 
a complication of diseases. The death 
of his wife a few weeks before also 
hastened his end. His agency was es- 
tublished in 1869, and was incorporated 
in 1912 as the T. . Peck Insurance 
Agency. General Peck was president, 
J. BH. Traill, treasurer, and F. A. Rous- 
geau, secretary of this agency, which 
represents Niagara, London & Lanca- 
shire, Pennsylvania, Springfield, West- 
chester, Fidelity-Phenix, Mercantile, 
Commercial Union and’ other compa- 
nies, including Travelers, ‘Fidelity & 
Casualty and American ‘Surety. 

Military Career 


General Peck, who was born in 1848, 
enlisted as a private, eighteen years 
old, in the ‘Civil War and by bravery 
won promotions until at the end of the 
war he was a captain. He refused 
three commissions in the regular army. 

Upon his return to his home in Ver- 
mont he was appointed chief of staff 
with rank of colonel by Governor John 
W. Stewart. In July, 1866, he was ap- 
pointed major and assistant adjutant- 
general of the First Brigade, Vermont 
Militia, and upon its muster-out he was 
elected May 10, 1868; first lieutenant 
of the Hight battery, and captain com- 
raanding February 16, 1869: ‘Septem- 
ter 1, 1869, he was elected lieutenant 
colonel commanding battalion of the 
ist’ regiment Vermont National Guard, 
and colonel of the 1st regiment of the 
brigade of Vermont National Guard, 
September 19, 1870. Upon the consoli- 
Gation of the brigade to one regiment, 
April 14, 1873, he was elected colonel 
of the same, and held command for 
eight years until appointed adjutant 
general of Vermont, with rank of brig- 
adier-general in 1881 by the Governor 
ef Vermont, Hon. Roswell Farnham. 
From this time to 1901 he was unan- 
ismously elected by the joint assembly 
cf the Vermont Legislature at its sev- 
eral biennial sessions as adjutant gen- 
eral, and was promoted to the rank of 
major-general by brevet in 1894, for 
faithful and meritorious service. He 
served the nation and State almost con- 
tinuously for forty years, and was chief 
ef staff for the following governors of 
Vermont: Farnham, Barstow, Pingree, 
Ormsbee, (Fuller, Page, Dillingham, 
Woodbury, Grout and ‘Smith, until Oc- 
tober, 1901, when he was placed upon 
the retired list. 

In 1869 he was made assistant ad- 
jutant-general of the Grand Army of 
ihe Republic, department of Vermont, 
and. in 1872 was elected! senior vice- 
commander and department commander 
in 1876-77. 

The Burlington “Free Press and 
Times,” in its obituary notice of Gen- 
eral Peck printed one column and' a 
quarter. 


SEND’ INSPECTION: PLAN 

The companies committee have sent 
te the Treasury Department a plan for 
inspection of properties making muni- 
tions and supplies for the Government, 
This was the result of a conference in 
Washington between Assistant Secre- 
tary Love, of the Treasury Department, 
end. underwriters. 
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~-—- THE AUTOMOBILE=— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


>2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE 


MARINE WAR RISK 
TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 
RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND’ TRANSPORTATION 
REGISTERED MAIL 
Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
ZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


] 


THE 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CoO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO: OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN. INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE INS. CO., ORGANIZED 1825 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION ASSURANCE CO! OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO: OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE 
Importers and Exporters 


Insurance Company 
. OF NEW YORK 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 


JESSE SPIER, Underwriter wi 
26 
Telephone Broad | 2613 


56 BEAVER ST., 
2614 


12 
Dailies Play Up 


War Risk Insurance 


TELL OF LARGE COVERAGE 


Consolidated Gas and WN. Y. Edison 
Among Large Explosion and War 
Risk Insurers 


Between '$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 
insurance on explosion and war risk 
has been taken out in New York City. 
The business has been given a decided 
boom by front page stories in the New 


Ec BIG PLANTS HERE 7 


«INSURE AGAINST 
crow BOMBS OF ENEMY 


House 


Gas and Electric: Lighting Com- R 


eo] panies Alone Underwritten 

Boards) for Over $50,000,000, While 

A St | Total Nears $200,000,000. 

+ Vance —— 

tne ne| NUMBER OF APPLICANTS. 

ss °"| CONSTANTLY IS INCREASING. , 
Ne a eT csi 
ae Officiais to Meet and Decide 
united; What: Shall Be Done in the 
of a| Event of an Attack by Foe— 
a ibe Police Stations for Hospitals. 
Neved « R 
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York “World” and New York “Sun.” In 
the “Worle” story the following state- 
ment Was made: 

“The big gas and eleciric lighting 
companies of New York have arranged 
for insurance in excess of $50,000,000 
covering bombardment from the air or 
tlhe sea and other forms of war risk. 

“For several days representatives of 
a large brokerage firm have been en- 
gaged in placing these risks with vari- 
ows companies, the amount involved 
being so great no one ‘concern would 
assume more than a comparatively 
smiall portion of it, leaving the field 
open practically to every company in 
the business. 

“$40,000,000 worth of the total insur- 
ance has been taken by the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, whose plant com- 
rrises one of the most valuable prop- 
erties in the city. From $7,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 has been taken by the New 
York Edison Company. $3,000,000 is 
said to have been taken by the United 
Electric Light and (Power Company, al- 
though {the correctness, of this sum 
cculd not be confirmed yesterday at 
the company’s offices. 

“It ‘was said at the Consolidated of- 
fices the amount of premiums that com- 
pany would have to pay had not yet 
been determined.” : 

The accompanying cut shows how 
the “World” played up the story. 


* * ® 


The Smith-Case Co., 80 Maiden Lane, 
has been appointed Metropolitan and 
New Jersey managers of the Automo- 
bile department of the Sterling Fire. 
J. P. Budde is manager of the el 
York-ofice;———— 
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Assets to $1,000 


Insurance in Force 


HARRISON LAW CHART FIGURES 


$6.39 for Domestic Companies—Close 
Race Between Home and the 
Hartford 


Harrison Law’s Fire Insurance Ta- 
kies for 1913 present 1917 data in many 
néw angles and in a form easy to grasp 
at a glance. One new table incorpo- 
rated is the available assets to $1,000 
cf insurance in force. This for do- 
mestic companies is $6.35, for foreign 
companies $4.94, for re-insurance com- 
panies ($3.69, a total for all companies 


cf $5.85. For the re-insurance com- 
panies it is: Abeille, $9.78; Eagle, 
$8.24; Fire Reassurance, $4.27; First 


Russian, $3; International, $2.41; Jakor, 
$2.58; Moscow, $2.58; National of Co- 
penhagen, $11.36; Northern of Russia, 
$8.88; Nonwegian Assurance, $13.18; 
Norske Lloyds, $3.45; Paternelle, $4.19; 
Rossia, $4.66; Russian ReInsurance, 
$3.27; Salamandra, $2.32; Second Rus- 
sian, $3.28, Skandia, ($6,61; Skandina- 
vian, $7.73; Swiss National, $2.87; 
Swiss Re-Insurance, $4.95; Union & 
Phenix, $3.09; Warsaw, $5.54. 

In the specific classes, motor had a 
less ratio of 50.5 per cent. last year, 
sprinkler 54.5, explosion 3.2, tourist 
baggage 50.3, tornado 387.3, registered 
Mail 26.9, hail 52. Total earthquake 
losses were $25 for all companies, total 
premiums $15,452. 

There was a pretty contest for su- 
premacy between the Home and Hart- 
ford in premiums. The gross premiums 
of the Home were $33,480,407; of the 
Hartford, $33,438,747. The net premi- 
ums of the Home were $28,876,983, of 
the Hartford, $28,732,987. The re-insur- 
ance of the Honme was $28,876,933, of 
the Hartford, $28,732,987. ‘The insur- 
ance in force of the Home is $3,913,- 
282,296, of the Hartford, $3,765,775,648. 

Losses paid to net premiums in 1917 
of the Home were 45.2 per cent., Hart- 
ford, 45.7. 


SVEA PROMOTES c. O. DE WITT 


J. M. Wennstrom, United States man- 
ager of the Svea Fire & Life Assur- 
ance Co., announced on Monday the 
promotion of Clem O. De Witt to the 
pcsition of superintendent of the United 
States branch of the company. Mr. 
De Witt has been special agent of the 
Svea in Pennsylvania since 1911. 
Walter S. Bachman, who has been 
special agent of the Svea assisting Mr. 
De Witt, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, will now have charge of Penn- 
sylvania and will move his headquar- 
ters to Harrisburg. 


SCHOLZ WITH E. E. ‘HALL & CO. 


W. A. Scholz, who has been with 
Starkweather & [Shepley for the past 


eight years, has resigned his position , 


as assistant counterman of that of- 
fice effective April 15 and ion that date 
will become connected with EH. E. Hall 
& ‘Co. in the local department. 
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10% Glass Cover 
in Explosion Policy 


CONFERENCE MEETING IS HELD 


Blanket Policies With Pro Rata Dis- 
tribution Clause and: Fifty Per 
Cent. Co-Insurance 


The Explosion Conference met here 
on Wednesday, the first meeting since 
June 21 of last year: The ‘Conference 
adopted a new glass breakage clause. 
By this clause glass coverage, not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent. of the value of 
the buildings covered by the policy, is 
included. It will be recalled that some- 
time ago glass damage was eliminated 
from conference policies. 


Mandatory Forms 


The rating committee proposes to 
issue mandatory conference forms for 
both property damage and use and oc- 
cupancy. When those forms are prom- 
ulgated, all explosion and war risk 
pelicies shall be written with these 
mandatory forms and nothing incon- 
sistent with the mandatory form of 
policy shall be added to it. 


Chairman Bartow, of the rating com- 
mittee, recommended that a committee 
ot three be appointed to confer with 
the rating committee with power to 
consider whether the conference shall 
permit blanket policies with pro rata 
distribution clause and 50 per cent. co- 
insurance clause to cover on widely 
separated properties. This was ap- 
proved. 

The question of an allowante in rate 
on a war risk or explosion policy for 
armed guards on a plant was fully dis- 
cussed, but it was decided that owing 
te peculiar conditions no such credit 
should be allowed. It was agreed that 
there are many circumstances in which 
armed guards furnish no protection. 
They would not be protection against 
aerial raids, against ‘bombardment, 
against alien enemies hiding a bomb 
in their pocket and entering a plant, 
against a bomb being thrown in from 
the street. 

One company representative argued 
in favor of extending the time for pfe- 
mium payments on war risk policies to 
thirty days instead of fifteen days. 
The proposition was turned down, the 
opinion prevailing that there would be 
just as much laxity in 30 days as for 
15 days payments. 


JERSEY CITY WATER PRESSURE 
Although there is no water famine 
in Jersey City, the pressure is low, 
and precautions are being taken to 
guard against fires. The authorities 
have hired three shifts of men, sta- 


tioned in various parts of the city, to 
shut off mains ‘to increase pressure in 
other sections in event of fire. 
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HUMIDORS*FOR MOFFATT ~* fi 


At the last annual meeting of the 
New Jersey State Association of Un- 
derwriters, Mr. Thos. C. Moffatt, - 


In view of the great esteem in which 
Mr. 
in the Fire InSaratice Society of New- 
ark, N. J., it was ‘decided by the mem- 
bers thereof that some fitting recog- 
nition and ratification of his election 
to the important office which he now 


Ropu 
Newark; was elected to the presidency. ; 


Moffatt is held by his ‘colleagues’ ’ 


holds as, president: of the State Asso- .. 


ciation should be expressed by them, 


and at a meeting of the said insur- 
ance society, held in Newark on Tues- ~ 


day, March 26, the’ members of the 
society presented to Mr. Moffatt, after 
a few laudatory remarks by: President 
Heller, of the society, a pair’ of very 
handsome mahogany humidors bound 
in brass with a properly inscribed 
piate. The humidors were of two sizes, 
one for cigars and the other for ciga- 
rettes. 


GREAT AMERICAN PROMOTIONS 


Alexander’ R. Phillips, formerly as- 


sistant secretary of the Great Amer- | 


ican Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed secretary and the following 
have been appointed assistant 
taries: William H. Koop, H. S. Archer, 
R. 'S. Glass, L. J. Borland, G. EH: Krech 
and H. B. Churchill. 


WM. SCHIELE DIES 


William ‘Schiele, of Frenkel & Co., 
New York, died suddenly on Tuesday 
of acute indigestion in Denver where 
Le had gone on a business trip. Mr. 


Schiele had long been connected with — 


I'renkel & Co. and was well known 
and popular in this city. 
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The Broker’s Angle 


on Cover Tangle ° 


M 
~~-———--Mr,—Phillipss-.Now, is that a general prac- 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY E. OTTO 


Brokers Have Their Troubles in Meet- 
ing Conditions of Market—How 
Rates Fluctuate 


The best angle on the broker’s end 
of the complicated marine insurance 
provisional coverage situation, now be- 
ing investigated by the Insurance De- 
partment, was the testimony of Henry 


E. Otto, president of Henry E. Otto 
Company, Inc. The questions of the 
Superintendent, the answers of Mr. 
Otto, and the jnterpolations of Francis 
Carmody, counsel for Mr. Otto, follow: 


Mr. Phillips: Mr. Otto, are you the presi- 
jent of the Henry E. Otto Company, Inc.? 
Mr. Otto: I am. ; 

Mr. Phillips: And what is the business of 
hat corporation? : 
Mr. Otto: Marine insurance brokers, doing 
same other lines of insurance for which we 
wave a license to transact business. 

Mr. Phillips: Do you recall, Mr. Otto, hay- 
ng placed some. insurance for a shipment of 
eaf tobacco on the steamship ‘‘Seguranka’’? 


(Mr. Otto: For whom? 
Mr. Phillips: For Hail & Cotton. 
Mr. Otto: I 


oO. ‘ 
Mr. Phillips: Through whom did you place 
hat insurance? 

Mr. Otto: From my memory, to the best of 
ny knowledge and belief, part of that insur- 
nce was placed directly by myself and part 
yas placed through another broker who acted 
is agent for me, for which I paid him com- 
ensation. The insurance, of course, was 
laced for account of W..O. Smith & Company, 
vho were principals, as far as I knew. At a 
ubsequent date—after it was _bound in the 
ame of W. O. Smith & Co.—I understood it 
yas for account of Hail & Cotton. 

Mr. Phillips: Then, W. O. Smith & Co. were 
he persons who applied to you for the in- 
urance? 
Mr. Otto: Absolutely. 

Mr. Phillips: And did they tell you that they 
epresented some principals? 

Mr. Otto: Absolutely not. : 

Mr. Phillips: Did they represent themselves 
o be shippers? 
Mr. Otto: They didn’t represent themselves 
t all. Simply I had been doing business for 
hem prior to that time. They, handled vari- 
us tobacco shipments, but they did not.repre- 
ent themselves as principals, -shippers, or 
hat not, 


Mr. Phillips: From whom did you obtain 


I could not recall that. 

Mr. Phillips: Can you tell, from your rec- 
llection, the aggregate amount that you placed 
or W. O. Smith? 4 
Mr. Otto: I cannot. You see, that is a 
1atter of such long standing. I know I have 
ad that transaction. 

Mr. Phillips: Do you recall the rate that 
ras charged? 
Mr. Oto: I don’t recall the exact rate. I 
now it was a higher rate than I actually paid. 
Mr. Phillips: You charged Smith & Co. a 
igher rate than you paid? 

(Mr, Otto: Absolutely. z 

Mr. Phillips: How much higher? | 

Mr. Otto: Jt was quite a bit higher, but 
1e transaction is explained in this way. Smith 
alled me up to procure insurance on this 
eamer. The market at that time was quoting 
bout the rate that I quoted him, and he said 
-well, I guarantee that rate to him. 

‘Mr, Phillips: What was that rate? : 
Mr. Otto: I can’t say off-hand. I know it 
as a higher rate. From this rate that I 
aaranteed him Smith deductéd commission, so 
at my profit would be the difference be- 
ween the rate that I paid and the rate I sold 


im less 10 per cent. If I had charged the 
ite I paid I would not receive any commis- 
on for my _ services. ; 

Mr. Phillips: Of course, you don’t know 


hat Hail & Cotton naid for the insurance? 
Mr. Otto: don’t know, but I assume that 
e paid the actual rate that I gave to W. O. 
mith & Co. 
Mr. Phillips: Did he pay more? she. 
Mr. Otto: I am pretty positive he didn’t. 
Mr. Phillips: Well, can you give us any 
lea? You say you got the difference in the 
ite charged you by the insurance company 
nd what you actually charged Hail & Cotton? 
Mr. Otto: I could not venture an opinion 
n it. There was a difference. It was due to 
le market fluctuation at that time. 
Mr, Phillips: Isn’t it a fact, that the rate 
lat was charged you by the insurance com- 
ae was 4 ver cent and you sold it to Smith 
Co. for 10 per cent? a 
Mr, Otto: I ‘believe that is right. There 
ere various rates. It was not all 4 per cent. 
Mr. Phillips: Now, Mr. Otto, can you give 
s any idea of the amount of insurance that 
ou eee Smith & (Co. or account of W. 
r ? 


Mr. Otto: I believe that trarisaction was 
bout $15,000. It is a matter of opinion and 


elief. 
Mr. Phillips: Isn’t it a fact that the rate 
ir insurance was 4 per cent, charged by 


1e company? 


* 
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Mr. Otto: I believe so. 
Mr. Phillips: And you charged 10 per cent 


OT ALT acs 
r. Otto: I did. 


tice? 

Mr. Carmody: Was that the only compensa- 
tion you got? 

Mr. Otto: That was the only compensation I 
got. In other words, my rate 10 per cent 
was less brokerage, so that my compensation 
was the difference between the rate that I ac- 
tually paid the company and the rate I charged 
less 10 per cent commission. I didn’t receive 
brokerage. This is a very unusual transaction; 
it.is not typical of all others. I had a letter 
of guarantee and a letter of acceptance in my 
office. 

Mr. Phillips: Well, in other words, your 
brokerage commission on this transaction was 
more than 100 per cent greater than the prem- 
ium rate charged by the company? 

Mr, Otto: That is the case in this particular 
transaction. 

Mr. Phillips: 
al brokerage? 

Mr. Otto: This is not a brokerage transac- 
tion. 

Mr. Carmody: Tell the 
this transaction came about. 

Mr. Otto: Well, it is a long time ago. To 
the best of my knowledge, W. O. Smith’s repre- 
sentative called me up about \Saturday morn- 
ing. He told me he had this shipment and 
asked me to quote him a rate. I told him T 
didn’t know what the rate would be, owing to 
the fact that it would be necessary for me to 
go around to the companies. He was very 
anxious to get the matter closed; the boat was 
sailing in a few days. I told him it would be 
a physical impossibility unless I quoted at ran- 
dom. I said: “I think I can guarantee 10 per 
cent.” I knew I could get the insurance The 
only question was what rate I would have to 
pay. I quoted enough to guarantee me agains! 
a loss. Now, as I said, that is not typical. 
The transaction has sometimes worked against 


You would not call that a usu- 


Commissioner how 


me. JI have charged a lower rate than I actu- 
ally paid. 

Mr. Carmody: Do the rates fluctuate from 
hour to hour? 

Mr. Otto: They do. 

Mr. Carmody: So that, when you quote a 


rate at 10 o’clock Saturday morning, you are 
not sure what it is going to be by noon? 

Mr. Otto: That is right. Why, for South 
America, I have known rates to have been 
about 1 per cent. or % per cent. and the rates 
went up to 5 and 10 per°cent. 

Mr: Phillips: What particular harm would 
there .be in reporting to the client the rates 
which the comnany charges you? 

Mr. Otto: The question is that: the client 
usually has someone else that will quote. At 
the present time. I don’t believe any account 
entrusts its confidence in any one broker. If 
they ask me for a rate and I quote a rate. 
some other broker mav say later on “I could 
have done that better.”?’ Then he thinks “here- 
after I will have quotations from other 
sources.” If I tell the assured “I think I can 
do it at a particular rate.” he says “it is not 
a question of thinking; it is a question of 
knowing.” 

Mr. Carmody: Isn’t it almost an unusual 
thing to have a shipper call up the broker and 
say “place this insurance for me at the best 
tate you can get’? 

‘Mr. Otto: Yes. 
since that was so. 

Mr. Phillips: Isn’t that due to this practice 
which apparently prevails—that certain people 
obtain insurance wntil the entire insurance 
cover is gone and then speculate, eamble. sell 
it from one broker to another until it finally 
reaches the shinner and he pays from 100 to 
200 ner cent. hisher than the amount charged 
bv the company? 

Mr. Otto: Partially, not entirelv. Tt is also 
due to the fact that’ o....... I will sive you a 
typical example. The assured calls you un 
and asks you for a quotation. You tell him 
you will get him a rate; you tell him that 
within a specified period vou will confer with 
him. You send ovt your placer to the market. 
The comnanies refuse to give you an option— 
they refuse sometimes to give you an option. 
Siupnose they do offer a short period ontion. 
Tf you have a larece amount. by the time vou 
have options on the entire risk the option on 
the first part of it will have exnired. There- 
fore, your nlacer comes back to von and covs 
the comnanies are duotine a certain rate. This 
may be high in vor estimatinn—the. camnanies 
always try to avote the hichest rote thev can. 


Not now; it is a long time 


anyway. en the nlacer comes hack vou 
talk to vour client. The client savs: “That 
rate is high. Are vow sure va can da it?” 
IT am not sure. hecruse T haven’+ jt hownd. 
Well’? T will sav “T thint T eas dn it, Will 
vou give me a finm orderr’ He save: “T 
don’t care what von think. Can vou do it?” 
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And so, I will guarantee it for a specific rate; 
I will guarantee the rate. You see, it is not 
a brokerage transaction; it is actual guarantee, 
and sometimes you have to stand the loss, If 
the company would say when you came to 
them: ‘The rate is so and so. I will let you 
have a day’s option or half a day’s option on 
the risk,’ then you could work tangibly. But 
the companies say they won’t obligate them- 
selves. In the interim they might get some- 
one to take the insurance at a higher rate. 
And so, quite often the broker has got to take 
a loss. The broker is:not-in-business to take 
losses, but there are losses, and the thing 
works both ways. 

* Mr, Phillips: Well, the losses are very rare, 
aren’t they? As a general rule, if a broker 
quotes a rate and he feels that he guarantees 
that rate, if he deals in any considerable 
amount of insurance he is going to fix the rate 
high enough? 

Mr. Otto: He ought to. But who can fore- 
tell what the rates to-morrow will be, what the 
rates this afternoon will be? In other words, 
if a person asks me to-day for a rate, I can- 
not tell him;. the fluctuation is very great and 
the competition is keen, especially at the pres- 
ent time. ’ 

Mr. Phillips: We are going to attend to this 
competition among brokers. 

Mr. Otto: Well, you have got to consider 
the competition. 

Mr. Phillips: I mean the competition in 
dealing in the commodity of insurance. That 
is not their business. It is all right for them 
to place the insurance legitimately and get a 
fair compensation. I don’t expect that a 
broker is going to do that for nothing. But 
no reasonable man will say that a _ broker, 
for instance. should charge his client 5 per 
cent. for insurance which he actually buys 
at 1%. Nor should he charge 10. per cent. when 
he actually buys at 4 per cent. : 

Mr. Carmody: There are a lot of brokers in 
the chain, 

Mr. Phillips: Sometimes there is only one 
chain; sometimes there is only one link in the 
chain. Well, now, is this the only transac- 
tion in connection with the Hail & Cotton mat- 
ter, or with William O. Smith? 

Mr. Otto: No, sir. 

Mr. ‘Phillips: Do you recall now just how 
much you, placed for W. O., Smith & Co. in 
addition to the $15,000 which you secured 
from Corroon & Company. 

Mr, Otto: As I said, I cannot tell positively. 

Mr. Phillips: Was there the same variance 
between the rates? 

Mr. Otto: I know the rate that I guaranteed 
was 10 per cent. 

(Mr. Phillips: Can you furnish us the infor- 
mation by giving us the average? 


Mr. Otto: Well, I guess 4 per cent is the 
average. 7 
Mr. Phillips: What ‘was the total amount 


of insurance that you placed? 

(Mr, Otto: ‘I believe $40,000. I want you 
to understand that this is not typical of all 
transactions. There are unusual circumstances 
connected with it that are not connected with 
others. 

Mr. Carmody: You didn’t know that this 
Smith & \Co. were agents in the transaction? 
You were dealing with them as principals? 

Mr. Otto: Yes. And the name on the policy 
was W. O. Smith & Co. ‘ 

Phillips: But you charged them 
You charged them 10 per, cent. ? 


this 


rate? 3 


Mr. Otto: I did; and they were perfectly 
satisfied, with the knowledge that the rate 
was actually higher. In other words, it was 


a_ special agreement which was satisfactory to 
W. O. Smith & Co., with no idea of evading 
or not disclosing the fact that there was less 
paid for it than charged. 

Mr. Phillips: Do you recall from whom you 
obtained the insurance that was not obtained 
through ‘Corroon & Co.? O. G. Orr & Co.? 

Mr. Otto: I believe I placed some with Orr 
—with Orr also. But the name of the insured 
in which the insurance was applied for is 


Smith & 'Co. : 
Mr. Phillips: Are you sure that you said to 
Smith & Co. that this insurance which you 


placed for them and for which you charged 10 
per cent.—that you had obtained it from the 
company at 4 per cent. 

Mr. Otto: Naturally, the 


not until after 
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transaction. How could I tell them 


that 
placed it at 4 ai S 


it at ber cent. until I actually did? 

Mr. Phillips: Well, when you sent him the 
bill for it? , At that time you knew what rate 
had been charged you, didn’t you? 

Mr. Otto: Yes, I did. 

Mr. Phillips: Did you tell him at that time 
of the actual rate that had been charged by 
the insurance company? 

Mr. Otto: I.did not at that time, but he 
knew ‘at that time that the rate was not the 


rate that © actually paid. It was apparent 
right from the transaction; the fact that I 
gave him 10 per cent. commission from the 


rate that I charged would lead any insurance 
person to understand that if I am receiving a 
remuneration for my services there must be a 
lower rate. 


Mr. Phillips: Did you subsequently pay 
back some of this? 

Mr. Otto: I did. 

Mr. Phillips: How much? 

Mr. Otto: The entire difference. Simply far 


reasons of expediency. Because Hail & Cot- 
ton represented to me at the time that he didn’t 
know anything about the transaction and he 
wanted_an adjustment. 

Mp Carmody: That is, the principals in the 
case? 

Mr. Otto: Yes. He came to me, and in a 
very decent manner. And that was why I 
did it. If he had shown any antagonistic at- 
titude, I would have taken a different attitude. 
A thing that also swerved me was the fact 
that the variance was ‘so great. 

Mr, Phillips: But, nevertheless, you knew 
of that variance at the time you made the 
charge to Smith & Co.? 

Mr. Otto: I did. 

Mr. Carmody: Butt you did not know that 
Smith was not the principal in the transac- 
tion? 

Mr. Otto: No. If I am dealing with a prin- 

cipal and the principal says, with knowledge 
of what he says, that he is satisfied, it is far 
from me to make him dissatisfied. 
Mr. Phillips: But, when you deal with an 
agent, you also know that he is acting for his 
principal. You place a great amount of in- 
surance for people who, you know, are acting 
for some unknown principals, 


Mr. Otto: But, as I have stated, I didn’t 
know that I wasn’t dealing with the prin- 
cipal. Hail & (Cotton hadn’t appeared in the 


transaction, and therefore I was dealing di- 
rectly with Smith, not knowing that he was 
acting as agent. 

Mr. Phillips: Us this the only instance with 
which you are connected where there was such 
a large variance between the price charged by 
the insurance company and what you charged 
or it. 

Mr. Carmody: Now, I think we shouldn’t go 
in to specific cases of his business. I object 
to that. 

Mr. Phillips: It has been stated that, while 
we have succeeded by this inquiry in estab- 
lishing by competent proof the existence of 
this practice, that it doesn’t generally exist, 
that this is only an isolated case; and it is 
for that purpose that I have continued the 
inguiry—for the purpose of demonstrating that 
that practice is not confined to isolated cases, 
that it is quite general. For that reason, I 
want to know from this man whether or not 
there have been other cases where the vari- 
ance between the amount charged by the com- 
pany and the amount which he collected from 
his client were as great as in this instance. 
I want to establish the existence of this prac- 
ice, and I want to convince the public that 
his practice exists to a greater extent than 


in one or two instances. 


Mr. Carmody: We want to give all the in- 
formation we can in order to help you, but 
we do not want to go into his relations with 
ris own clieuts. ; 

Mr. Phillips: Well, we won’t do that. Are 
there other instances of transactions with 
which you were connected where the difference 
etween the amount which was charged by the 
company and the amount that you charged 
your client is as great as the amount in this 
instance connected with W. O. Smith & Co. 
Mr. Otto: There may have been a few un- 
der unusual circumstances. 

(Mr. Phillips: Circumstances usual or un- 
usual? We will say under unusual circum- 
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Broker’s View of Marine Cover Tangle 


(Continued from page 13) 


stances. Have there been other instances 
where the variance between the price charged 
your client is as great as in this instance in 
connection with Smith & Co.? 

Mr. Otto: I don’t know. 
great as that. 

Mr. Phillips: Well, nearly as great? 

Mr. Otto: I will say this: That I have in 
some instances, where the facts and circum- 
stances warranted it, charged a higher rate 
than'I actually paid. I will also qualify that 
statement with a statement that, under the 
same circumstances and same conditions, I 
have also taken a loss:on transactions. 

Mr. Phillips: But the losses, I 
were not so great? 

Mr. Otto: The 


I don’t think as 


assume, 


losses in some cases were 
quite substantial, but, as you realize, a per- 
son quoting is not quoting with the intent 
to stand the loss, and before-I take a loss I 
am going to exert myself to see whether I 
can place it without a loss. 

Mr. Phillips: Have you known, in your ex- 
perience, of the insurance being auctioned in 
certain places to the highest bidder? 

Mr. Otto: Well, would you care to be more 
specific? 

Mr. Phillips: Where some person has bound 
insurance—provisional insurance—and then of- 
fered it for sale to the highest bidder. 


Mr. Otto: I understand that that has been 
done, yes. 
Mr. Phillips: But you know whether you 


have known of that or not? 

Mr. Otto: Well, I know that I have bought 
insurance from other brokers—not very often, 
because I don’t care to do that, but there are 
a few times I have. ‘Now, how these brokers 
got the insurance I don’t know. They may 
have purchased it before as a speculation you 
might say, or they may have bound it after 
I had given them the order. I dare say—I 
might say it is my belief that they bound the 
insurance with a possibility of procuring a 
market for it. 

Mr. Phillips: Have you ever gone into the 
market and made a bid for insurance obtained 
in that way and found that somebody else 
made a higher bid than you? 


Mr. Otto: ‘No, I have not. 

Mr: Phillips: Have you raised somebody’s 
bid for insurance? 

Mr. Otto: No, no. It is not an auction. . It 
is a fact die to various conditions. It is 


possible that a broker takes a line on certain 
steamers and then, because of getting in early 
and getting a good rate, he has the advantage 
over somebody getting in a later date, and 
then, if the broker of the later date tries. to 
procure insurance, realizing that, while he can 
place the insurance himself directly, he may 
have to pay a higher rate, he finds it more ad- 
vantageous to purchase it indirectly from the 
other broker. 

Mr. Phillips: Now, Mr. Otto, a large amount 
of this kind of insurance is placed with for- 
eign companies, isn’t it? 

Mr. Otto: There is some. In other words, 
the American market is not sufficient to ac- 
cept all the insurance offered. That is ay fact. 

Mr. Phillips: That is, the facilities are not 
sufficient to furnish the marine insurance pro- 
tection that is needed for this market, so that 
a large portion of that insurance is obtained 
through non-admitted companies? 

Mr. Otto: By ‘“non-admitted’”’ you mean the 
London Lloyds? 


Mr. Phillips: Yes. 
Mr, Otto. Yes. ; 
Mr. Phillips: And that constitutes a con- 


siderable volume of the business, does it not? 

Mr. Otto: -On special risks, where the com- 
pany is afraid to take its full quota on any 
particular vessel because of its being too old 
* * * 


Mr. Phillips: Can you give us approximately 
the amount of premiums paid to non-admitted 
companies during the past year? 


Mr. Otto: I could not venture an opinion 
on it. I would say it has been considerable, 
Mr. Phillips: It would amount into the mil- 
lions? 

Mr. Otto: Oh, absolutely no question about 
that. You see, Mr. Phillips, we_ are. con- 
fronted with a peculiar situation. I will ex- 


plain that thing. There are certain boats, you 
know, that are very bad. They are sending 
them in from the Lakes, they are getting coast- 
wise boats, putting them into the transatlantic 
service. American companies are skeptical of 
them. Now: probably, in some _ cases, they 
won't take only one per cent. of the insurance. 
That portion is taken at what we call a fancy 
rate—at a rate commensurate with the risk. 
Now, if, of a million dollars of insurance on 
a particular risk, the American companies are 
only able to write $100,000 that is where the 
trouble comes. If the goods are to be shipped 
somebody must take’ the insurance; it must be 
placed in some other market—London, Toronto, 
Montreal, or somewhere else. Now, when you 
place it in a foreign market, there are other 
conditions. The broker must pay his premiums 
on the binding of the risk. If there is’ a 
short closing—in other words, if a broker binds 
up some insurance, say in France or Italy, for, 
say, a hundred thousand dollars, and the clos- 
ing is only $10,000, he must pay the full pre- 
mium on the $100,000. They will allow an in- 
crease but not a decrease. If a client’ tells 
a broker “I expect to have a hundred thou- 
sand on a steamer,” and if the client has 
only $10,000, then the broker must arrange to 
cancel it. and you are up against a difficult 


proposition: You are dealing with different 
conditions; you are dealing with a foreign 
language. And all these conditions must be 


considered. when you are trying to write at 
a reasonable rate for a brokerage charge. It 
is not like fire insurance by any means. 
broker must first determine the rate, and in 
determining a rate he is up against the hard- 
est proposition to-day: After he gets his rate; 
he must see that the assured accepts it and 


then that he gets his money from the assured, 

Mr. Phillips: Well, these same conditions 
exist, to a certain extent, in reference to fire 
insurance. 

Mr. Otto: The rate is’ fixed there. 

Mr. Phillips: Yes, but so far as collecting 
from his client is concerned. 


Mr. Otto: No. dn fire insurance, it is’ an 
exact brokerage transaction. The principal 
must pay the insurance company. In’ other 


words, the broker is not liable for the pay* 
ment’ of the premium—unless he does» so’ of 
his own volition. Marine insurance is a dif- 
ferent proposition. ‘He must often advance 
the premium and then take a chance of getting 


it. 
Mr. Phillips: Well, he can afford to ad- 


vanee it when he gets 100° per cent. profit. 
Mr. Otto: In particular cases: But those 
cases are not so frequent as to’ make it a 
general proposition. 

Mr. Drake: Jadn’t you dealt with W. O. 
Smith & Co. before this transaction. 

Mr. Otto: I had. 

Mr. Drake: And you knew what kind of 


business they were in? 


Mr. Otto: I don’t know to-day. I know 
they represent themselves to be freight for- 
warders, That is as: far as I know. 


Mr. Drake: I mean, to the extent of know- 
ing that they always act as*agents and never 
as principals? 

(Mr: Otto: No, I don’t know that. 
forwarders also act’ as principals. 

Mr. Drake: Now, the provisional insurance 
which was obtained, you saw it, didn’t you? 
The provisional binders? 


Freight 


ea Otto: No, I didn’t. I don’t’ believe I 
id. 
Mr. Drake: You don’t know whether this 


provisional insurance was dated after the ap- 
plication or before? 

Mr. Otto: No. I am pretty sure—- 

Mr: Drake: You don’t think it was pro+ 
visional insurance which they already had’ on 
hand? 

Mr. Otto: No, because some companies put 
on their certificates. the date on which the in- 
surance is bound. If my recollection is right, 
that was the date. 


Mr. Drake: And those closing certificates 
were all issued in the name of W. O. Smith 
& Co.? 

‘Mr. Otto: Yes. 

‘Mr. Drake You spoke of the difficulty in 
cancelling insurance abroad: What about. it 
here? 

Mr. Otto: It depends. If the insurance is 


bona fide—as, I believe, I am not a party to 
any other—and the shippet “has an actttal ship- 
ment and the goods are prevented from being 
shipped through some uncontrollable’ reasons, 
with that information I am pretty sire that 
the company will cancel the insurance. Un+ 
cancellation.” 


less ‘“‘warranted no And’ even 
im) that eases * * 

Mr. Drake: Will they refiind’ you’ the full 
amount? 

Mr. Otto: Yes, they will. 


Practically all the business done by 
the Maryland Casualty in the Canal 
Zone is accident and health. 
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- Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


SUBURBAN. TERRITORY 


Movement Under Way to Limit It— 
Too Great Freedom Given 
Some Agents 


A memorandum showing the neces- 


sity of limiting the territory. in which 


suburban: local agents may write has 
been sent to companies by Henry HE. 
Hess, manager of the Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange. <A few local 


agents on Staten Island are being per-. 


mitted by some of their companies to 
write risks located. anywhere in sub- 
urban territory, and thereby these 
agents are given as great freedom in 
writing as if they were general agents 
or Manhattan suburban head agents, 
without incurring the expense required 
to maintain a department office or a 
lccal city office. Moreover, while these 
Staten Island agents are being allowed 
te extend their writings to any part of 
suburban Long Island, the Long Island 


London 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited\) 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 
Fire, Marine, Explosion’ 
and ‘Tornado Insurance: 
UNITED STATES. BRANCH 

January 1,: 1918) 
ASS@tSI) .00).4 reais ie chGeS TRire 
Surplus in’ United: States: ....4 
Total Losses Paid in United» 
States from. 1874 to 1917, ay | 
inclusive. ..weedapesweest veces 43,2943154163" 
W. B. MEIKLE, President 


$4;194;579.34 
1,667,691.69 


general agents’ and Brooklyn’ stbure 
ban head agents are restricted to! the 
writing: of risks located on that island, 
and are not permitted to write’ any 
-where else in suburban territory; and 
the Long Island. local agents; while not 
specifically restricted to that field) do’ 
not as a, matter of fact write in any 


‘ other. : 


_ The old county board plan ma be 
resurrected and other changes mdi 
to meet the situation: : 


ne 
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| Are Dummy Agents 


NEW JERSEY 


AGENTS AROUSED 


Say New Yorkers, Working on Salary, 
- - Act as Bona Fide Local 

i Representatives 
{ 

The bona fide agent situation is un- 
der discussion again in New Jersey. In 
the past few weeks there seems to 
have been an epidemic of agency ap- 
pointments which are objectionable to 
the local agents in the vicinity of New 
York and Newark. These agents say 
that many of the companies are ap- 
pointing brokers, and employes of brok- 
ers, as agents with writing power 
throughout the State in some instances. 
Also, it is stated that few of these 
brokers or their employes are main- 
taining bona fide offices in New Jersey 


as provided by the law of that State. 

Agents assert that an employe of one 
brokerage office represents no 
than twenty-five insurance companies; 


ay Broker’s Employes ~ 


less , 
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What is Worth Owning 


is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with all its 
possibilities for loss, property is more 
worth owning than ever. 
make repairs and replacements more 
costly in case of fire. 


War prices 


Adequate Insurance is a necessity today. 


American companies are second to none in strength, management, service 


and reliability. The 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


tote! A STRONG, 


AMERICAN 


Cash Capital 


RELIABLE 
COMPANY 


i acct A $2,500,000.00 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office: 


80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


that he is working on a salary basis - 


ouly, and that the entire commission 


on the business written by him goes . 


to his employers. They further say 
that policies are written by this and 
other brokerage offices in New York 
City with mo pretense of their having 
been countersigned in New Jersey. 
According to the New Jersey agents, 
the New York City brokers are bring- 
ing powerful influences to bear upon 
the companies to make such agency 
appointments to permit them to collect 
excess commissions. Several compan- 
jes and brokerage offices are specifi- 
cally mentioned in their complaints. 
Im the meantime, the Insurance Com- 
missioner at a banquet on Thursday 
night in Newark told insurance agents 


to get busy and try and have a resident { 


agent's law passed. 


F. HARDING LOCK ADVANCED 


Ir Charge of Both Automobile and | 


‘Brokerage Departments for Atlas 
; Assurance 


¥F. Harding Lock now has charge of | 


the automobile and brokerage depart- 


ment of the Atlas at the United States , 
head office, 100 William Street, New , 
York. Mr. Lock has been connected | 


with the automobile department ever 
since it was opened under H. H. Ray. 


Mr. Ray will continue in charge of the | 


Special risk department, which ‘he took 
charge of in 1908. When the automo- 
bile department was opened in 1915 
lhe managed it, the understanding be- 
ing that in time the duties of that 


branch would be shifted to another | 


man. 


_ CENTRAL NATIONAL ‘HERE 


nt 


Schaefer & Shevlin Appointed Metro- 


politan Managers Including 
‘Suburban and ‘Pennsylvania 


Schaefer & Shevlin this week were 
appointed general agents of the Central 
National Fire Insurance Co., of Des 
Meines, Iowa. Their territory includes 
‘the metropolitan district, together with 
Suburban and the entire State of Penn- 

ylvania. Schaefer, & Shevlin now rep- 

esent, in addition to the Central 

‘ational, the Dubuque Fire & Marine, 
‘and several companies for automobile 
‘business. 

The Central National has assets of 


$883,735 and a net surplus of $352,347. _ 


Its capital .is $500,000. 


‘Was organized in 1916. 


The Company 


a 


FOREIGN APPOINTMENTS 


K. K. Peters, secretary at the Mel- 
bourne office of the Northern Assur- 
ance, has been appointed manager for 
Australia and New Zealand. He com- 
menced his career with the Northern 
at the London office in 1896. 

Arthur Powell, chief clerk of the 
Melbourne. office -of the (Northern As- 
surance, has been appointed secretary 
of the company at Victoria. 


Percy R. Agnew has been appointed 
manager and underwriter for the Ster- 
ling Fire in Liverpool, Eng. 

'W. C. ‘Creasor has jbeen appointed 
head secretary of the British Crown. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO. ,1nc. 


South William and Beaver Streets 


Managing Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


GIVE TO K. OF C. FUND 
Johnson & Higgins have subscribed 
$3,000 to the Knights of Columbus 
Camp and Overseas Service; Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes have subscribed $2,- 
500; Equitable Life employes, through 
George T. Wilson, $2,397. 


GERARD MENTIONS HOEY 

In ‘his new book, “Face to Face with 
the Kaiser,” Former Ambassador Ger- 
ard mentions the name of James J. 
Hloey, second vice-president of the (Con- 
tinental, as one of the distinguished 
New Yorkers who met him when he re- 
turned from ‘Germany. 


New York City 


Detroit Automobile 
Agents’ Organization 


G. M. CARTER MADE PRESIDENT 
Conditions There Have Been in Need 
of Correction—Co-Operates With 
Automobile Club 
The officers of the new Detroit Au- 
tomobile Fire and Theft Underwriters’ 
Association are President, G. M. Car- 
ter, Detroit Insurance Agency; Secre- 
tary, Allison Crandall, Glass, Cook & 
Atkinson, Practically all the leading 
agents have joined, ; 
In commenting upon the association 
the “Indicator” of Detroit says: 

“Automobile underwriting conditions 
in Detroit have been bad, as we have 
before noted in the columns of ‘The 
Indicator,’ especially as regards theft 
insurance, and the question of im- 
proving them has been under consid- 
eration for some time. Recently let- 
ters were received from company man- 
agers at Chicago, stating that a ‘gen- 
tlemen’s agreement’ had been entered 
into among the Managers to write no 
theft insurance on autos which are not 
equipped with approved locks and ask- 
ing for similar action in Detroit. As 
the outcome of this a meeting of agents 
was held on the 5th inst., and the De- 
troit Automobile Fire and Theft Un- 
cerwriters’ Association was organized, 
having for its object the adoption of 
measures which would secure uniform- 
ity in this respect as well ag in other 
matters. At the second meeting held 
ew the 12th, Hy 12 Richards, of the 
Automobile Protective and Informa- 
tion Bureau of (Chicago, was present, 
and a conference was held with him 
regarding the situation. As the result 
of this conference a resolution was 
Tassed that it was the sense of the 
Detroit agents that they co-operate 
with’ Chicago managers. in any propo- 
sition that promised relief to the theft 
situation in Detroit, but that any ac- 
tion by these managers must be unan- 
imous. Another resolution was passed 
urging co-operation in obtaining drastic 
legislation at the next session of the 
legislature which would make auto 
thefts the subject of more  gsevere 
punishment. It is quite probable that 
the association will co-operate with the 
Detroit Automobile Club also in this 
matter.” 


WRITES AN ULTIMATUM 


Fire Company Hinges Its Continuance 
in Auto Conference on Caledonian 
and Sun Membership 


The Hastern Automobile Underwrir- 
ers’ Conference last week received 
from one of the New York City fire 
companies a letter stating that if the 
Caledonian Insurance Co. and the Sun 
Tire Office were not members of the 
Conference within thirty days, its res- 
ignation was to be effective from that 
cate and that the letter was tc be 
taken as notification of such resigna- 
tion. The Eastern Underwriter is 
also advised that several other com- 


panies either have sent or contemplate 
sending similar 
ference. 


letters to the Con- 
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London Arbitrage in Marine Insurance 


Lower Rates Prevailing Here Place 
New York Underwriters at 
Disadvantage 

Prior to the outbreak of the war 
there was considerable arbitrage busi- 
ness conducted between the New York 
Stock Exchange and quotations. prevail- 
ing in London on American securities. 
The Board of Governors, in view of the 
financial condition of the World, de- 
cided that it would be advisable to dis- 
continue this class of business and so 
advised its members, and therefore that 
class of business was no longer con- 
ducted. But recently there seems to 
have sprung up a considerable amount 
of arbitrage business, which is purely 
London business in the American 
market. 

The HEnglish gentlemen who follow 
the marine insurance business are a 
very able and clever body of men and 
it does not take them very long to find 
out if there are any cheap markets for 
marine insurance prevailing in any part 
cf the World; and they have found 
that on account of the facilities in the 
American market they can place at 
times considerable business at rates 
under the prevailing rates in London. 

Secure Advance Information 

This has clearly been demonstrated 
ip, quite a number of instances. It is 
quite evident that the English under- 
writing fraternity get advanced infor- 
mation as to heavy losses either by 
raiders or submarines prior to the time 
that the information is made public. 
Before it was generally known that 
submarines were actively engaged in 
sinking a great number of yessels in 
the Mediterranean, New York under- 
writers were charging comparatively 
low rates compared to the rates ob- 
tained by English underwriters, and 


quite a number of re-insurances were 
sent to this market from London and 
some heavy losses were paid, During 
the period that the last German raiders 
were operating in the Indian, Pacific 
and South Atlantic Oceans, war rates 
in the London market ranged, from 
Calcutta to Frisco, at about 2 per cent.; 
Calcutta to the States via Cape of Good 
Hope, at about’ 5 per cent. Large 
amounts were freely placed in the New 
Yerk market as low as %4 per cent. 
and some instances 15c. from Calcutta 
to Frisco and from 11% to 2% per cent. 
from Calcutta to New York. In fact 
considerable business was sent from 
London on Spanish steamers from Cal- 
cutta to Spain, which were placed in 
this market at materially lower rates 
than those prevailing in the London 
niarket. 
“Igotz Mendi’” Case 

It was quite evident that London un- 
derwriters must have known that the 
steamer “Igotz Mendi” was overdue and 
Tiissing. There is’ considerable busi- 
ness now being sent over from the 
London market on English hulls at 
lower than the prevailing London mar- 
ket rate, as well as considerable busi- 
ness which is being sent over at the 
London rate on account of excessive 
lines. Recently there was a cargo risk 
which was sent over from London coy- 
ering from Java to the Mediterranean, 
which was offered at a rate of 1% per 
cent. in this market and some London 
underwriters quoted rates ranging from 
2 to 5 per cent. according to the sailing. 
These facts clearly demonstrate that 
some English underwriters must be 
taking advantage of the difference in 
rates obtainable in London and those 
obtainable in New York. 


OBSERVER. 


Emergency Fleet’s 
Insurance Department 


HOW 1T LS oCGiO IN D'U CT ED 


Contract Price on Vessels Reduced by 
What Insurance Would 
Have Cost 


In the current issue of the “HEmer- 
gency Fleet News,” published by the 
United States Government, the follow- 
ing statement is printed about the in- 
surance department of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation: 

The insurance department of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, which 
was organized in December, 1917, was 
established to centralize all the insur- 
ance affairs of the corporation as a 
urit in the auditing division. The 
duties of this department embrace the 
administration of all matters pertaining 
to insurance in connection with prop- 
erties in which the corporation is in- 
terested, aS well as the operation of a 
scheme of self-insurance in connection 
with vessels being built throughout the 
country. 

This plan of self-insurance, commoniy 
referred to as fund insurance, also col- 
templates the assumption of insurance 
risks on plants and other construction 
and extension work undertaken by the 
ecrporation as owners, including the 
manufacture and transportation of ma- 
terials where such interests are solely 
at the corporation’s risk. 

The principle of self-insurance, as if 
applies to properties and vessels owned 
oz under construction for the Hmer- 
gency Fleet ‘Corporation, was deter- 
mined upon by officials of the corpo- 
ration after exhaustive study. It has 
always been the practice, in connection 


with vessels in course of construction, 
for an owner to require the shipbuilder 
to furnish insurance of the broadest 
rature to protect the owner for cash 
advances or other investments made 
during the process of building. This 
method of self-insurance constitutes a 
new departure in protection of ship- 
building risks. 
Taken From Purchase Price 

In view of the fact that builders are 
relieved of the. necessity of placing 
insurance, the risks of building being 
assumed by the insurance fund, a de- 
duction is to be made from the con- 
tract purchase price paid for each ves- 
sel equivalent to the sum that would 
otberwise have been paid for the cus- 
tomary insurance protection. The sums 
so deducted are to be held in reserve 
fo cover any losses which might occur. 
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MANAGERS 
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OF THE 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS 
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The protection afforded by the in- 
surance fund on vessels in course of 
construction extends to the same risks 
that are covered by the form of insur- 
ance invariably carried by shipbuilders. 
This form of insurance or policy is 


known as “Institute Builders Risk 
Clauses,” and provides security against 
losses of the most liberal character. 
The risks covered in plant properties 
and on materials include loss or dam- 
age caused by fire and lightning and 
also the customary risks of transpor- 
tation where a movement of materials 
is made. Marine floating equipment 
owned by the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration also is subject to the arrange- 
ment of self-insurance against loss 
caused by the perils of the sea. Proper 
reserve will be made for all risks un- 
dertaken. 
To Prevent Accidents 

Supervision of accident prevention 
work has been placed undér the insur- 
ance department, and every effort will 
be made to assist and co-operate with 
the shipbuilding companies in their 
campaign against personal injury. 
Safety standards for construction work 
and machine guarding are being pre- 
pared and expert advice will be given 
the plants on up-to-date methods of 
safety organization and educational 
methods to teach the employe his most 
important part in this work. There has 
never been a time in the history of 
the shipbuilding industry when the 
conservation of man power, through 
the prevention of accident, is of such 
vital importance as it is to-day, and it 
is hoped that all the companies will 
give their earnest co-operation and ex- 
ert every effort in reducing injury to 
its workers to a minimum. 

Managed by G. A. Hays 

The insurance department is under 
the management of Gilbert A. Hays, 
assisted by H. L. Kress, both men of 
broad experience in insurance matters. 
H. A. Schultz, Chief Safety Engineer, 
is in charge of the safety work. 


AQ 


New York 


of Newark, N. J. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


FOR WHICH WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO BIND ALL 
LINES OF MARINE AND WAR, ON CARGO AND HULL 
INSURANCE AT OUR TEMPORARY OFFICE 


50 Broad Street, New York City—Suite 620 
TELEPHONE 263-24 BROAD 


Tather than hampered. 
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TWO NEW COMPANIES 


La Polaire Organized in . France—Al- 
bion Steamship Freight Or- 
ganized in England. 


Two new insurance companies are 
reported from abroad. 

In Paris La Polaire has been or- 
ganized with $600,000 capital; M. Elie 
Reumaux, president. It will transact 
ali kinds of insurance, with exception 
of life. 


The Albion Steamship Freight Insur- 
ance Association has been organized, 
with W. E. Parker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
as secretary. 


Non-Admitted Companies 
(Continued from page 1) 


control it with the idea of benefiting 
trifling ailments would aggravate the 
patient’s condition and result in as- 
phyxiation. 

‘Tf less non-admitted and more ad- 
mitted cover is desired, the multifari- 
ous insurance department regulations 
cf the various States should be made 
uniform, their exacting requirements 
reduced to a broad, liberal, business- 
like basis, taxes made moderate, and 
the transaction of marine insurance 
under State supervision facilitated 
The unearned 
premium reserve requirements ‘should 
be modified and credit given to an 
admitted company for non-admitted re- 
insurance. If an admitted company do- 
ing only a re-insurance business were 
allowed to maintain lesser reserves 
than a direct-writing company is Te- 
quired to maintain, it would have 4 
tendency to encourage the smaller 
American companies (which would have 
a poor chance at direct business) to 
get in under the cover of the larger, 
better established companies, and there- 
by assist in keeping more premiums 
here. ‘_ 

“With these things done and an atti 
tude of sympathy and encouragement 
on the part of.the authorities, rather 
than of suspicion, distrust and petty 
restrictions, the non-admitted ‘compa- 
nies would be likely to seek admission. 
I realize that all of the foregoing is 
Utopian.” 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFICO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. . 


Obtaining Data 
On Shipbuilding 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT MANUAL 


Physician and Surgeon’ Rates too Low 
—Merchant and Clerk Retail 
Schedule 


Reports are being received daily by 
the manual committee of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters” Conference, 

from companies and agents located in 
al) parts of the country of their in- 
yestigations of various industries. The 


shipbuilding industry is being investi-. 


gated in San Francisco, Seattle, De- 
troit and Philadelphia and the com- 
mittee has also received some special 
Gata from the American International 
Shipbuilding’ Corporation,*giving the 
proper trade names of the occupations 
in the industry. By having these in- 
Westigations made in ‘different local- 
ities, the committee -hopes’to ‘work out 
a standard list of occupations and 
classifications therefor, which may be 
used in any shipyard in the country. 


Physicians and Surgeons 

\As regards “physicians and surgeons” 
the committee has requested about ten 
of the leading commercial companies, 
in addition to a number of industrial 
companies, to prepare a new schedule 
giving their recommendations for 
classifications therefor, according to 
their individual] claim experience. These 
reports when received should be very 
valuable, as it is generally conceded 
that physicians and aan geRs have been 
too favorably classified for some time. 
One of the important changes made 
by the manual committee is a’ tenta- 
tive adoption of the “Merchant or 
Glerk (retail)” schedule, on. the theory 
that a clerk in a store is entitled to 
the same rating as the proprietor do- 
‘ing exactly the same duties, thus elim- 
inating the present “Clerks” schedule. 
in connection with this new plan the 
question has been raised by a prom- 
inent underwriter, as to whether or 
rot the committee should differentiate 
hetween dealers and merchants. His 
idea is that the descriptive duties for 
Merchants and dealers are- not the 
Same: for instance, he points out that 
cne who deals in monuments, steel, 
building material or agricultural im- 
Plements is not a merchant, but a deal- 


er. His plan is to have two headings, . 


“Merchant and Clerk” (see also Dealers 
and (Clerks) and “Dealers and Clerks” 
‘(ee also Merchant and Clerk). 


Ready January, 1919 

From present-indications the manual 
committee does not expect to have the 
Manual completed and ready for press 
hefore January 1 next, and companies 
needing manuals before that date 
should write to Frank C. Crittenden, 
29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, who 
has a supply of the present conference 
manuals on hand. 

Chairman R. Perry Shorts also says 
that the committee’s work for. the 
next few months will be preparing new 
schedules on the various reports now 
being received, and tabulating statistics 
which many of the companies “have 

: been compiling forthe past four or ‘five 
‘months, showing their claim ratios by 


/Cccupations on forms prepared and sent . 
lies by .the Conference » 


‘to all comp 
Manual com 


ge cares pearcmen ae 
DINNER TQ MAUTNER 


itteelast “September. 


. 
| 
c , of the General Ac 
planning to tender a farewell dinner 


to Manager Jos. ‘L. ‘Mautner, who is ' 


shortly to go to the United States head 


cflice of the Company in Philadelphia. « 
; The dinner will.probably: be-given early ~ 


Te 


= 


{in April. > 


His associates. in-.the metropolitan © 
Accident are ' 


, THE: EASTERN 


Made to Cover 
Street Hazards 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL POLICY 


Loss of Life 6r Limb May Occur Twelve 
Months After Acci- 
dent 


The new triple full cover accident 
policy being issued by the Connecticut 
General Life provides a 200 per cent. 
increase in indemnity ‘for the street 
hazard. The policy gives $5,000 for 
less of life, limbs or sight occurring 
in any place or manner, as provided 
in the contract, and instead of doubl- 
ing, as is customary, it triples to $15,- 
G00, if the loss occurs on public pas- 
senger conveyances on land or water, 
or in elevators, burning or collapsing 
buildings, or by being struck by an 
automobile, taxi-cab, motor truck, steam 
or electric train, street car, motorcycle, 
bicycle, jitney, horse-drawn wagon, 
truck or carriage, or any other type of 
vehicle, irrespective of motive power 
while walking on or crossing any pub- 
lic street, public highway or public 
road anywhere. 


Being Struck by Vehicles 
The weekly indemnity is $25 for or- 
dinary accidents, tripling to $75, if the 
injury is sustained on public passenger 
conveyances, or in elevators, burning 
or collapsing buildings, or by being 
struck by vehicles, as outlined in the 


preceding paragraph. 


Loss of life; jimbs or sight may oc- 
cur within twelve months after the 
accident, whether disabled in the mean- 
time or not, instead of being restricted 
to ninety’ days as is sometimes the 
rule. 


The weekly indemnity for disable- 


ment is payable during its continuance, 


and is not limited to any specified 
number of weeks. 
The price is $30 annually for select 


and preferred risks, $36.25 for extra 


preferred risks, and $51.25 for ordinary 
risks. Larger or smaller amounts may 
be obtained at proportionate cost. 


E. B. ANDERSON SECRETARY 


New Officer for Burglary Association 
Who Is Given Increased 
Authority 


Edward B. Anderson has been chosen 
secretary of the Burglary Insurance 
Underwriters’ Association, succeeding 
Samuel B. Brewster. Mr. Anderson 


has been superintendent of the bur- 


glary and plate glass departments of 
the Royal Indemnity for seven years. 
The entire confidence with which the 
association regards him is emphasized 


‘by the adoption of plans to materially 
_extend the powers of the secretary, so 


tnat in future much of the construc- 
tive work which has heretofore been 


‘handled by ‘committees will now be 


cared. for by Mr. Anderson. 


3 Warehouse Bond 


‘- UNDERWRITER 


Rates Advanced 


SEVERAL 


AFFECTS STATES 


Censiderable Increase Found Necessary 
to Obtain Proper Premium on 
This Class 


Rates have been advanced on public 
warehouse and grain elevator bonds as 
follows: 

United States Warehouse Act: 

Cotton warehouses bonded under 
regulations of Federal Government, 

Deartment of Agriculture, $10. 

Public ‘warehouses bonded to the 

State, State Railroad and Ware- 

house (Commission, or to counties, 

county courts, county officers or 


other public authorities (uniess 
otherwise specifically rated), $10. 
Louisiana; 
Warehousemen bonded to the 
State, county, city court, $10. 
Earned premium for any term, 
$25, 
Minnesota: 


Grain elevators and cold storage 
warehouses, $1. 

Licensed warehouses other than 
grain or cold storage, $2. 
Montana: 

Public warehousemen and grain 
elevators, ‘$5. 

Nebraska: 

Public warehouses grain 
otherwise, minimum, $10 each. 
North and South Dakota: 

Statutory warehouse bonds and 
grain elevators: for applicants hay- 
ing head office in North or South 
Dakota, $4. 

Two year term in advance $7 per 
thousand. 

For applicants having head office 
elsewhere than in North or South 
Dakota and operating a chain of 
elevators in two or more States, $1. 

Warehouses other than grain or 
seed, $4. 

Minimum premium and minimum 
earned premium for any term, $5. 


or 


George G. Wetzel Hurt 

George G. Wetzel, of New York, lia- 
bility manager for the Massachusetts 
Bonding, met with an accident in front 
of 40 John (Street which fractured his 
rese. About noon one day this week 
he was thrown violently to the side- 
walk by tripping over a cellar door 
which was suddenly opened from below 
hnmediately in front of him. 

s 2 3 


Plate Glass Rates Up 

With the expectation that plate glass 
prices will go to a dollar a square foot 
and doubt as to the ability to make 
replacements owing to the curtailment 
in product, insurance rates have been 
edvanced in Massachusetts to Manual 
ptius 33 1-3 per cent., in Minnesota to 
Manual plus 50 per cent. and in Wash- 
ington to Manual fiat. 


Sixty per cent. of the 1917 output 
of passenger cars went to farmers. 
There are now 5,000,000 cars of all 
kinds registered in the United States. 


— 


particulars about our 


Assurance 
_. General Building 


Residence‘ theft insurance 1 
rates. _ This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


‘General Accident 


Fire and Life 


a] 


Something New 
at one-third the former 


new Full Value Residence Theft 


Corporation, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Byron Conklin Heads 
Jersey Association 
TO SEEK QUALIFICATIONS LAW 


Casualty and Surety Men Hold Largely 
Attended Meeting in 
Newark 


That grand old name “Bill” had its 
inning at the third annual meeting and 
dinner of the Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers’ Association of Northern New 
Jersey. The election of officers result- 
ed in the choosing of “Bill” Berry 
vice-president, “Bill” Mulvey secretary, 
“Bill” Heard treasurer. Then the sup- 
ply of “Bills” giving out, Byron Conk- 
lin was taken for president. 

‘Mr. Conklin is associated with O’Gor- 
man & Ycung, general agents for the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity in 
Newark. He and his agency are ainong 
the leaders. His specialty has been 
vasualty imsurance for the past six or 
seven years, but he knows the fire end 
also. Byron Conklin is an “every- 
body’s friend” man; a valiant worker 
for the good of the business and has 


always been a wheel horse in the as- 
sociation. 


Mulvey for Secretary 


Secretary Mulvey was with the F. 
& C. for “years and years” before he 
was made manager in New York for 
the ‘Maryland. ‘Now he is President 
John T. Stone’s chief aid in Northern 
New Jersey. He has the experience 
to make a good secretary. 


In William P. Berry, of John J. Ber- 
ry & Brother, Inc., of the Royal In- 
demnity, the association has another 
strong executive who will impart some 
of the energy and good judgment he 
Cisplays in his business to his office 
ao vice-president. The same is true of 
William N. Heard, of Newark, mana- 
ger for the Aetna, who has built up 
cne of the most suecessful agencies 
there and who has worked for the as- 
sociation tooth and nail ever since its 
inception. The Heard office is looked 
for to enter the $1,000,000 class before a 
sreat. while. 


Insurance a Profession 


At the dinner, which was held at the 
Robert Treat, Harry C. Mitchell, yice- 
president and general manager of the 
Commercial ‘Casualty talked “get to- 
gether” and unity of purpose with con- 
structive effort, in other words, Co-Op- 
eration. He also made a strong plea 
for patriotism, liberty bonds, etc. 

Commissioner of Insurance and Bank- 
ing, Frank Smith showed his interest 
in the business, saying that it should 
be recognized as a profession rather 
than an ordinary business. The com- 
petent element in the insurance busi- 
ness should be regarded as an agegre- 
gation of specialists, he said. The 
commissioner is much in favor of an 
agent’s qualifications law, but, he re- 
minded his audience, the agents will 
have to work for it and work hard. 
He invited the casualty men to come 
to Trenton at the next session with 
a bill which would result in an ef- 
fective broker’s qualifications law. 

The speaking was interrupted while 
a telegram was read from Edson S. 
‘Lott, somewhere below Mason and 
Dixon’s Line. He had hoped to be at 
the feast, he said, but was too busy 
rying to collect agents’ balances now 
fully five days overdue. 


Governor Drops In 


A. Duncan Reid, secretary and gen- 
eral manager. of the Globe Indemnity, 
wko is leading the new spring drive 
for the Third Liberty Loan among in- 
surance men in New York, gave that 
work a boost, besides praising the co- 
operative spirit shown in the New Jer- 
sey organization. He also made a 


(Continued on page 19) 
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With the Actuaries 

S. Bruce Black -shas been elected 
treasurer of the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance ‘Co. 

Arthur WH. Craig, formerly of the 
Automobile conference, is in the serv- 
ice. 

James H. Flanigan is the actuary of 
the Bankers Life ‘Co. 

Herbert Hess is in the service. 

Frank R. Mullaney has been ap- 
pointed actuary of the American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company. 

a * * 


Buying Used Cars 


Used cars can now be sold at high 
prices because they cost less than new 
ones and it is no longer a disgrace to 
economize. With prices of new cars 
advancing as much as $500 in one jump 
the used car becomes a boon to the 
dealer instead. of a nuisance as was 
formerly the case. It is told of one 
man ‘that he tried to insure a used car 
and found he could get only $600 in- 
surance. It developed that another 
man had bought the car for $900 and 
within a month had sold it to the sec- 
ond for $1,100. On the Pacific Coast, 
where cars are harder to get than in 
some other sections, used cars bring 
practically former list prices. 

* * * 


Farmers’ Compensation 


In spite of all the money the farmers 
have been making they are still just 
like ordinary folks. When the Illinois 
compensation law was being framed, 
the question arose as to whether farm- 
ers should be brought under the act 
and many of them strongly objected to 
being included. But after it had been 
decided that they were not under the 
act by compulsion, many obtained in- 
surance voluntarily. It’s the same old 
story; if you want to get members just 
announce that everybody cannot be- 
lcng. Some people are so constituted 
that if they were told they could not 
have German measles they would not 
be satisfied until they got it. 

a * * 


Gloomy Outlook for Glass 


Forty-five window glass plants have 
heen closed in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. The anticipated short- 
age as a result of this shut-down, 
which is made necessary by the ac- 
tion of the Government, is 5,500,000 
boxes or about half the yearly output. 

* * * 


Ashley’s ‘New Position 


Robert P. Ashley, who for the past 
eight years has been in the service of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, has been made 
superintendent of underwriting for 
the American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company of Boston. Mr. Ash- 
ley’s experience in the casualty busi- 
ness has been varied as he has served 
the Fidelity & Deposit of Maryland 
in the capacity of special agent, cas- 
ualty branch manager and underwriter. 


* * 
Government Safety Work 


The United States Employes’ .Com- 
pensation Commission ‘Central Safety 
Committee has given a decided impetus 
to the accident prevention campaigns 
n the navy yards and arsenals. Hach 
yard and arsenal now has a safety en- 
gineer in active charge of the safety 


organization work, and A. H. Young, di- 
rector of the American Museum of 
Saifety, has rendered a valuable public 
service in obtaining and placing these 
safety engineers for the Government. 
Already two conferences of the Gov- 
ernment safety engineers have been 
held for the formulation of ‘safety stand- 
ards; the discussion of accident re- 
port forms; the tabulation of accidents, 
and the consideration of other specific 
tlant safety problems. A. H. Young 
presided at these conferences in his 
capacity as chief safety expert of the 
United States Employes’ Compensation 
Commission. In making it possible for 
Mr. Young to undertake this Govern- 
rent work the American Museum of 
Safety has rendered a national public 
service to the cause of accident pre- 
vention, and the fact that National 
Safety Council accident prevention 
service is being utilized in the yards 
and arsenals is additional evidence of 
the close co-operation of the American 
(Museum of Safety and the National 
Safety Council in all phases of the 
work in which the two organizations 
are interested. 


* * * 


Leaves Mutual Company 


A. W. Parsons,-general manager of 
the Manufacturers Liability Insurance 
Company, of Jersey ‘City, has left that 
Company, and it is understood that he 
will receive a4 pension. The Company 
has been writing a large amount of 
stevedore, longshoreman and drydock 
business. Just how it has been able to 
do this with profit is a matter of con- 
jecture among compensation insurance 
laen, considering that the New York 
State Fund practically gave up this 
class of business in disgust. 


% * * 


With Boat Corporation 


A. W. Campbell has resigned as 
special agent in the Newark office of 
the Aetna companies, to take a position 
with the Submarine Boat Corporation, 
as secretary to one of the officials. He 
is located at the Port Newark Terminal. 


* * * 


Opportunity for Competition 


There is lots of automobile liability 
competition in New Jersey. The New 
Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass has its 
own system of rating and to a large 
extent uses the old bureau rates. The 
American Casualty of Reading is ac- 
tive and also makes its own rates ir- 
respective of bureau schedules. The 
Georgia Casualty which is also a non- 
bureau company and makes rates ac- 
cording to its experience is an active 
competitor. The (Commercial Casualty 
which has its headquarters in Newark 
and is rapidly becoming a potent fac- 
tor in the casualty insurance field is 
aiso outside the bureau. Besides, the 
American Mutual Liability of Boston 
cperates quite extensively through an 
cffiice in Jersey ‘City. 

* * * 


Newark’s Coming Millionaires 


Out in Newark the casualty men are 
already talking million dollar agencies. 
It appears that W. B. Clarkson, of the 
Travelers, and William N. Heard, of 
the Aetna are the leaders. Just now 
Clarkson is said to have the edge on 
Fteard. Yes, Newark’s getting to be a 
real town, 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Ri Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


~Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, — 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


husetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


HEALTH INSURANCE COST 


Hearing in Albany This Week—Ex- 
pense of $136,891,000—Who Would 
Be Involved 


A hearing on the Nicoll health in- 
surance bill was held in Albany on 


Tuesday. The {Insurance Hconomics 
Society has made an estimated cost of 
eompulsory health insurance. This 
follows: 
Costs 
736,000 patients x 15 days 
@ $2.25 per day ....... $24,840,000 
491,000 patients x 12 days 
@ $15 per week ....... 12,626,000 
245,000 patients x $20 each 4,900,000 
44,100,000 visits @ 25c. each 11,025,000 
1,000 carrier associations @ 
$15,000 each per year .. 15,000,000 
150,000 x $15 each (% of 
WHOLE  (COMt) ME, wremete @ clita 2,250,000 
31,500,000 ‘at average of $1 31,500,000 
66,150 at $100 seach ...:... 6,615,000 
1;000 at $1,000 each ...... 1,000,000 
2:945,000 at $2 each ...... 5,890,000 
2,945,000 at $5 each ...... 14,725,000 
Add 5 per cent. of Nos. 4— 
D7 ANICIUSTVC | cirencettielcesgs 6,520,000 
TOGA, a0 «censiorieentens $136,891,000 
* * * 
Some Men “Kid” Themselves 
How some casualty agents “kid” 


themselves and inoculate others with 
their false optimism is well illustrated 
in the case of-a man who dealt largely 
in health and accident insurance. This 
agent represented a good company. He 
never kept any records of what business 
he did from year to year, except in his 
head. Unfortunately his sky piece was 
iacking in mathematical precision. This 
genius for miscalculation was on a sal- 
ary of $2,500 a year. In. course of time 
another company, which was cutting a 
big swath in the accident and health 
line, came along and offered this agent 


a salary of $3,700 a year. Naturally, 
he was interested. This company was 


fairly burning up the road with a con- 
tract none of the other companies, even 
the most daring, ventured to inaugurate. 
But, of course, some of them did sub- 
aequently issue it just to meer compedci- 
tion. But while they were content “just 
to meet competition” the first company 


Apartment Rates Up 


The Burglary Insurance Underwrit- 
ers’ Association has transferred apart- 
ment houses to the flat house classi- 
fication, which will result in an advance 
cf about twenty per cent. in apartment 
house rates. 


x * ® 


Frost bite claims are still being paid 
by the Ohio Industrial ‘Commission. 
The prickly heat claims should all be 
disposed of by the time the coal short- 
age again becomes acute. 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


met disaster and had to give up the 
accident and health line because it was 
found to be “unprofitable.” 

Well, to get back to the agent. That 
$3,700 a year looked so good to him 


. and he wanted to take the job. But 


before doing so he thought he would 
seek the advice of the company he was 
then with. \So he hied to the home 
office and confided. The president told 
him he’d better not take ‘the job be- 
cause he couldn’t earn the money. “In 
fact,” said that official, “you’re not 
earning what we pay you now, $2;500. 
What I would like to know is how did 
you get this offer, anyhow?” “Why,” 
beamed the optimist, “I showed them 
the business my company did last year 
iu my State, as published in the ‘Green 
Book,’ some $50,000.” 

“So they actually fell for it,” said the 
president. “Didn’t you tell them that 
ycu have only the Metropolitan district 
and that we have representatives in 
several other towns in the ‘State, who 
really write most of our business 
there?” 

“Why, I never thought of that,” said 
the cheery one; “I didn’t mean to de- 
ceive anybody, but I really thought 
those ‘figures represented my business.” 

The president merely draw a long 
Kreath. 

So the agent departed for-home, the 
vision of $3,700 a year still dangling 
before him like a mirage. He couldn't 
resist the temptation and finally made 
the change. A year later he again met 
his old president and told him what he 
was writing. After he finished with his 
g:owing account, the president said: 


“Well, what about your cancellations, 


have you considered them?” “Well, 
now, I forgot all about them,” said the 
other. So again his calculations were 
all upset. . é 


His company stood him off on a re- 


newal of his contract and shortly after 
that he was left high and dry because 
the company quit the line. It seems 
sirange that a company should make 
the mistake this one did in hiring a 
man without better information as to 
what he was able to produce; also that 
a salaried man should know so little 
about his own production and how to 
keep his accounts. Nevertheless, this 
4g a case in point. 
2 2 2s 
With New York Office 

HE. W. Gelshenen is now connected 
with the agency and business extension 
department of the Aetna companies at 
100 William Street, New York. He has 
been ‘home office special agent and was 
in charge of the Delaware workmens 
cumpensation campaign for the Aetna 
im January. 


The Employers’ Liability | 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 


Insurance Company in the World 1 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch || 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. | 
Employers’ Liability Building ‘ 

33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


It will cost you much more 
this year to live than it 
did last year. All the 
money you made last year, 
if spent for food, will only 
necessities a part of this 


} A 
Warning 
' For 1918 


cover your 
year. 

If your commissions last year just 
paid your living expenses—how are you 
going to get through 1918? 

‘It is time to wake up and face facts. 

If your income now is only sufficient 
to cover part of your living expenses, 
you have got to increase it; in fact, 
you've got to double it. You may have 
good credit, but the richest man in your 
town cannot get ‘the grocer, the butcher 
aud-the-dry goods man to agree to con- 
tract” to furnish him with what he 
eds for six months, because these 
erchants ‘cannot foretell the selling 
ce one week ahead. They need cash. 
must you have the cash every week. 
What is the answer? 

Your friend Jones in the hardware 
ore gets $15 a-‘week,. He puts in 
ht to ten hours of honest work ev- 


ly; it is all you have. How are you 
ing your time; how many hours éach 
y do you solicit? 
urself in answering the question. 
you must put in more time. ‘See 
re people—talk and sell more .pol- 
BOS. amit o-%: 2 Ses f 4 ny 
Every man is prospering. Each one 
eeds insurance, and is waiting for the 
lan who is not afraid to tell him and 
sell him. ; . 

‘It is up to you—wake up.—‘“The Stan- 
rd Bulletin.” a 

Paes RET 


. The records of surety 

Hazard _. companies show that 
of . the percentage of 

| Imexperience losses due to inexperi- 
ence is very large, and 

ost of the cases are where the prin- 
ipal has been a carpenter, ‘sub-con- 
tractor or a foreman for a general con- 
tractor and having acquired a few hun- 
ed or a few thousand dollars decides 
venture out as a general contractor. 
hey usually start out on small con- 
S where they think no special skill 
ig required, but having no reputation, 
they can get work only in competition 
ith experienced contractors.. In such 
€s where bids are asked indis- 

iminately, the competition is usually 
en, and in order for the inexperienced 


man to get_the contract, he must make_ 


@ very low bid...He must, therefore, 
z. the ability and experience for the 
momical work, otherwise he is very 

> to bring a loss upon his surety. 
ontractors of this class are also prone 
to take other-contracts before complet- 


ing what they have on-hand until they- 


become so involved that it is impossible 
for them to extricate themselves. 
; 


| Pete 

} Relative to larger in- 

' Howto Get comes and the methods 

i More by which they may be 
Money obtained by agents, the 


: National Casualty of De- 
it entertains no ‘illusions. ‘This is 
hat it says to its agents: 


- “The question of an increase in rates 
has had the yery careful consideration 
of the officials. of every company en- 
gaged in the accident and health insur- 
ance business, both individually and 
collectively, for many months, and the 
conclusion generally has been reached 
that an increase of rates to any extent 
t this time would be unwise. The in- 
Suring public is now carrying about all 
of the burden that it can stand, and 
an increase in insurance rates would 


Probably. havea yery unhealthy. infiu- 


day. Your time belongs to you: 


‘Be ‘square with 


To meet the high cost of living this. 


ence on the business. This eliminates 
the first method, leaving but one way 
open—added efficiency. 

“At the home office of the company 
a campaign for greater efficiency is ak 
ready under way and bringing very 
satisfactory results, ‘This campaign 
must now be extended to our ‘field or- 
ganization, and every representative of 
the company must take it upon him- 
self to secure greater ‘results through 
added personal efficiency. In this way 
cnly can he secure an increase in his 
income. He is working on commission, 
and as there is no margin for an in- 
crease in his percentage on each item, 
he must increase his volume of produc- 
tion. This does not necessarily mean 


that more time must be given to the. 
business, although in some cases there. 


is room for material improvement in 
this respect, but it does mean more 
must be accomplished in the same time, 

“Let the people with whom you do 
business understand that you are busy, 
that your time is worth money, and 
that you -cannot ‘waste it. Everybody 
respects,.a. hustler,..There.was a time 
when.an insurance man in three or four 


hours each day could accomplish enough 


to, give him, the limited. income neces- 
sary to-make him reasonably comforta- 
ble. A limited income is not ‘sufficient 
these days, and eight or ten hours a 
day .of real work is now required to 


-earn-the-money that must be had. 


“In many ways thé time of the field 
man ‘can be conserved to enable him 
to increase his efficiency and get more 
results.” = , 

+ 2 = s 


In looking for good agency 


Field for material the satisfied claim- 
Agency ants of casualty companies, 
‘Material have been practically cver- 


looked. ‘These people are 
in an-appreciative frame of mind and 
have .confidence in insurance. They 


believe in it and that is one of the first, 


egsentials to success in selling any- 
thing. 
that a-good man is picked up from 
among a company’s policyholders. <A 
man who recently developed into a 
prize -winning agent became interested 
ja selling: policies through being a pol- 
icyholder himself and was disabled by 
a severe injury. On recovery he was 
unable to take up his former employ- 
ment and at the suggestion of the agen- 
cy Manager, took up the representation 
cf the company in a small way at first 
and has since been very successful. 
* ok & 


This suggestion for get- 
ting accident and health 
prospects is offered by 
- the General Accident: 


Good Source 
of 
Prospects 


Examine files carefully: 


and make -a note of every- assured. for 
~whom you have written-automobile in- 
surance. From this list eliminate the 
names of those who already carry per- 
sonal accident and health insurance 
with you. The remainder, which we 
believe it safe to say, will comprise 
fully two-thirds of the list, are all pros- 
veets for accident and health insurance. 

After you have thus obtained a sub- 
stantial working list proceed system- 
atically to develop some good paying 
business. from this hitherto partially 
cultivated source. Instead of rushing 
out pell-mell to try and break the rec- 
ord for making calls, sit down and 
frame a good, strong circular letter. 
Make your message personal. Men- 
tion in closing that you will shortly 
call to see Mr. So and So concerning 
the matter spoken of in your letter and 
that you hope he will listen to what 
you have to say since the question is 
cne which, aS you can readily prove, 
is extremely important to him. 

After your letter is ready have a 


It happens every now and then: 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... -$1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G.- Brooks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HEAD OFFICE 


||CHICAGO 
|| F. W. LAWSON 


General. Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
‘Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Established 1869. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 


New England 


ENGLAND 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


| 


copy typed and addressed to each name~ — 


cu the mailing list. This method will 
consume extra time, but it will insure 
attention’ to your letter, whereas a 
printed form makes very little impres- 
sion. 

Now go over the list and study, wher- 
ever possible, the condition and proba- 
‘ble need of every individual on it. 

Nearly all of them will doubtless be 

rersonal friends or acquaintances with 

whose circumstances you are familiar. 

Card index each prospect, noting upon 

each card such information as you have 

at hand which will enable you to dis- 
cover a means of approach and will 
also help you to talk the right policy 
to the right man, 

Having dispatched your letters, ar- 
range to make your calls as soon 
thereafter as possible. 


MORE CAR PRICE CHANGES 


Automobile Manufacturers Continue to 
Announce Radical Advances 
in Lists 


Additional price changes by automio- 


bile manufacturers have been an- 
pounced as follows: 
Oakland: All models advanced $60, 


effective at once. 

United States: Effective Apri: 15 
the following prices will apply: 214 ton 
chain ‘$2,800, worm $3,250, 3% ton chain 
$3,500, worm '$3,950, 5 tom worm $4,850. 

Jones: Effective March 15, 26 B tour- 
ing $1,775, 26 A roadster $1,775, 26 C 
sport $1,775, 27 B touring $1,875, 27 A 
roadster $1,875, 27 'C sport $1,875. 

King: Touring $2,150 ($500 more), 
Foresome sport $2,350, Sedan $2,950, 3 
passenger roadster discontinued. 

Willys-Overland prices will be ad- 
vanced after April 1. 

Ford: Touring $450, roadster $435, 
chassis $400. 


OF LONDON, 


New Jersey Meeting 
(Continued: from~page 17) 


mo 
plea for simplicity in matters of com- 
pensation rating in INew Jersey, which 
latter view was concurred in by Com- 
Iissioner Smith. 1 


Fred Cox, of Perth Amboy, telephoned 
regrets and warned the boys not ‘to do 
anything ‘without’ his authority and 
not to commit themselves’ in any: way 
until the proposition (whatever it might 
ee is submitted to him for approval, 
etc. . 


Norman R. Moray, of the Hartford 
sent a pitifully worded wire from some 
health cure regretting his enforced) ab- 
sence, but nobody could recall ‘the 
time when Moray looked in the ‘least 
delicate. 


Louis O. Faulhaber did a creditable 
job as toastmaster. The cabaret was 
a good one and toward the last ‘Mr. 
Mulvey introduced a danseuse’ of 
charming abilities and ample dimen- 
sions, who he declared had been per- 
mitted to appear only by special’ ar- 
rangement with Mr. Reid. 


After the dinner Governor Edge 
came in and held an informal recep- 
tion. There were a, number of guests 
from out of town. W. G. Falconer, of 
the Hartford Accident & (MUndemnity 
aud W. F. Wingett came down from 
Hartford. New York was well repre- 
sented, besides the Jersey contingent, 
in all about sixty persons. 


FOUND—On William. St.! 


Bright ideas used by 
successful Casualty men 


Each week in 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 a Year 


IL 
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THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
... OF PITTSBURGH .. .«. 


are higher this year than ever before. Our 
attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Diector of Agencies 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 
A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 


converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 

for his declining years. : 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 

is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 

This policy also embodies the following advantages if 

the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
18 Cedar St. 314 Soper St. 
EW DULUTH 


1615 California St. Nicollet Ave- 
YORE DENVER at ‘ 


NNEAPOLIS 


Ford Bldg. 4 St. John St. 
DETROI ONTREAL 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE ~ 


23 Leadenhall St 
LONDON 


i 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No. 14 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, APRIL 5, 1918 


$3.00 a Year; 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


GRAIN ELEVATOR LINES 


insufficient Coverage Largely Due to 
Antiquated Construction and Poor 
Housekeeping 


VIEWS OF MILLERS MUTUALS 


Will Not Insure Old-Fashioned Termin- 
als Because of Bad Loss 
‘Ratio 


In view of the agitatisn in some 
western cities for larger insurance 
lines on grain, The Eastern Under- 
writer wired several of the large mill 
mutuals and asked them for their 
viewpoint as to the facts in the situa- 
tion. One of the replies comes from 
the Millers Mutual Fire Association of 
Alton, Ill, which telegrarhs: 

“So far as we know here country 
elevators can secure all insurance 
needed. The loss ratio on them is 
favorable. Old-fashioned wooden ter- 
minals are not insured by mutuals be- 
eause of ‘bad loss ratio and may have 
trouble securing all the insurance that 
{hey need. Concrete, fire resistive con- 
struction terminals are acceptable.” 

Says [Rates Should Go Up 

William H. Clark, secretary of the 
Obio Millers of Canton, O., wires ‘lhe 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“There is (probably insufficient in- 
€urance capacity at congested grain 
eenters. Our loss record fair, but 
rates should now ‘be higher than form- 
erly, and especially for terminal houses 
of the older type.’ 

_ The Eastern Underwriter learns that 
with some carriers the loss ratio on 
the older type of terminal elevator 
has been as much as 300 per cent. 

The principal reason why the aver- 


age grain elevators cannot get enough. 


insurance is not that companies won’t 
siretch a point to meet the situation 
by enlarging their accommodations— 
they do—but it is the fault of the 
elevator men themselves in having 
Such poor average risks. It is not ad- 
Visable at the present time to be spe- 
cific in discussing elevators, but it can 
be stated that many of these risks are 
cof such old-fashioned construction that 
in ordinary times the insurance com- 
panies write very small lines on them. 
The elevator men are often careless; 
“houseked@ping” is poor. Sprinkler 
Systems in these structures are often 
ineffective. As one underwriter ex- 
Pressed it: “When once the blaze 


(Continued on page 16) 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


® 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 


Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


REPUTATION 


STRENGTH ‘SERVICE 


Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States J 1) surance Co. 


1866 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


Salgese INS FE 1e.D 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.90 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
transacted business solely under its own corporate 


name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 


subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


making a “specialty” 


ROONEY LOSES “EXPERT 
SERVICES” ACTION 


Induced New York Woolen Manufac- 
turer to Substitute Old Policies 
For New Ones 


ACTUARIES PUNCTURE ANALYSES 


Insurance Specialist Loses Court Action 
—Section 60 of Insurance 
Act Weak 


The action brought by Hugh V. 
Rooney, a life insurance agent, the 
renewal of whose license was recently 
refused by the New York Insurance 
Department, against Robert F. Francis, 
a woolen manufacturer of Madison Ave- 
nue, this city, and a former president 
ct the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers, for com- 
pensation in payment of “expert serv- 
ices” rendered Francis, was recently 
tried before Judge La Fetra, City Court, 
New York City, and a jury which 
rendered a verdict in favor of Mr. 
Francis at the conclusion of a trial last- 
ing eight days. 

This case is of genuine interest to 
life insurance men and companies be- 
cause it ventilates the whole practice 
of “experts” examining policies, and 
of advising clients 
to substitute others to take the places 
of the “analyzed” policies. 

Actuaries Testify 

The Rooney-Francis case was tried 

for eight days, and among the wit- 


nesses who testified ‘were Actuary 
Papps, of the Mutual Benefit; Actuary 
Washburn, of the Berkshire; Actuary 


Rydgren, of the New: York Life; Gen- 
eral Agent Fell, Massachusetts Mutual, 
and others. The whole case was then 
submitted by Judge La.Fetra (after a 
charge explaining Section 60 of the 
New York Insurance Law) to the jury, 
which decided against Rooney on the 
merits. 

After Mr. Francis had surrendered 
his old policies and after new insur- 
ance in the Mutual Life was taken out 
by Rooney expecting that Mr. Francis 
would be governed by his advice, and 
then after Francis had become con- 
vineed that he had made a mistake in 
listening to Rooney and had demanded 
his policies back (they were not re- 
turned), and then when later he had 
been sued by Rooney, Mr. Francis de- 
cided that the case was important 
enough for the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
to handle, and the case was turned 


over to the counsel for the association, 
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Myers & Goldsmith, 100 Broadway. HE. 
J. Myers and Gordon §., P. Kleeburg, oi 
that firm, appeared in court and con- 
ducted the defense. 

The insurance companies whose pol- 
icies had been substituted, and the 
Mutual Life, in which company Rooney 
had placed the new insurance, worked 
in co-operation with Myers & Gold- 
smith, as did the New York and Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Departments, which 
hag had previous experiences with 
Rooney, aS has been printed by the 
insurance newspapers. 

Francis held policies in the Mutual 
Benefit, Berkshire, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual and New York Life. 

Asked to Examine Policies 

After being introduced to Francis, 
Rooney asked for permission to ex- 
amine his policies, in order that he 
might give him “expert advice” respect- 
ing their conditions, and also to make 
suggestions as to whether Francis 
could not save money by taking other 
pelicies to be recommended by Rooney 
in place of those which Francis then 
held. Under representations that war 
conditions were going to change the 
forms of policies, etc., Rooney induced 
Francis to submit to a medical exami- 
nation in the Mutual Life. Within a 
day or two after the examination the 
policies were issued by that Company 
and delivered to Rooney who was at 
that time its agent without knowledge 
of what Rooney was then doing. It 
developed that at the same time 
Rooney was the agent of the Berkshire 
Life, which had issued policies to 
Francis and which were to be “sub- 
stituted” by Rooney for other policies. 

Sends Analysis 

Rooney sent his analysis of the 
Francis policies on March 23, 1917, but 
before he got possession of the Francis 
policies and before he had furnished 
any statement to Francis the Mutual 
Life had already issued its policies of 
insurance through Rooney upon the 
life of Francis. Ths transaciion was 
effected by March 19, 1917. It should 
bs stated here that the Mutual Life 
was at the time in entire ignorance of 
Rooney’s action with reference to the 
policies in the other companies, and 
wculd not have tolerated the practice 
had it been acquainted with the facts. 
Since October, 1917, Rooney has not 
represented the Mutual Life, that Com- 
pany having canceled his license, and 
the entire Francis transaction took 
place prior to April, 1917. 

Demanded Old Policies 

On March 26 Francis was advised 
that he was making a mistake, and, 
thereupon, he demanded that Rooney 
return to him the old policies. Then 
for the first time he was told by Rooney 
that the old policies were in the hands 
of a firm which makes a practice of 
buying such policies from agents in 
the business of “substitution.” Rooney 
then informed ‘Francis that as Francis 
had retained the Mutual Life’s policies 
for several days that Francis was liable 
to Rooney for the amount of the pre- 
miums in the Mutual upon the new pol- 
icies and claimed that Francis had au- 
thorized Rooney to sell old policies of 
insurance and to return the proceeds 
of the old policies through Rooney to 
Francis in completion and fulfilment 
of Rooney’s analysis. In other words, 
according to Myers & Goldsmith, attor- 
neys for Francis, Rooney claimed that 
the transaction was complete; that he 
had fulfilled his contract, and, there- 
fore, must be paid for it. Furthermore, 
he refused to return the policies, saying 
Francis was liable to him as agent for 
the premium on the new policies, alleg- 
ing that owing to Francis having kept 
the policies for the Jength of time the 
insurance had become effective and 
Rooney would be held responsible for 
the premiums and, therefore, had the 
right to demand payment from Francis. 

By this time Francis, being advised 
by insurance men, began to feel that 
this was not an ordinary case of “‘sub- 
stitution,” and, refusing to have any- 
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thing further to do with Rooney, re- 
turned the Mutual’s policies and de- 
manded the return of the old policies 
which Rooney did under protest, threat- 
ening to sue for the premiums. Francis 
refused to pay Rooney the premium. 
Rooney began suit against Francis, but 
pot for the premiums payable under 
the new policies. His theory in court 
was not that Francis: was liable for 
the premiums which Rooney would 
have earned out of the premium paid 
te the Mutual Life, but that Francis 
was liable to Rooney for the value of 
his services as an “expert analyst” in 
making the statement of the policies 
and giving his advice and recommenda- 
tion to substitute, which sum, he 
claimed, was equal to the amount of 
the commissions which he (Rooney) 
would have earned if Francis had kept 
the new insurance. 


Suit Brought 
Suit was begun by Rooney for $1,585, 


For Agency Contracts address 


UNDERWRITER 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


the amount of the commission which 
Rooney claimed he had earned for his 


services as an “expert analyst.” When 
the case came to trial the insurance ex- 
perts, mamed at the beginning of this 
story, picked ‘Rooney’s analysis and 
statement to pieces, exposing the flaws 
in the estimates and comparisons to the 
jury. A sample of a Rooney letter to 
Francis follows: 
New York, March 28, 1917. 

Mr. Robert 'T. Francis, 

25 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

My dear Sir: Appended hereto, I 
have the honor to forward you my 
analysis of the various insurance pol- 
icies, which you were good enough to 
submit to me for my opinion. At the 
same time, I would like to reiterate 
some of the facts which I pointed out 
when we discussed the matter. 

Your Mutual Eenefit pulicies are all 
issued on what is known as the accel- 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


of America 


1917— the last year under the old name was the most 
successful during the company’s existence of fifty- 
eight years. The new business paid for amounted to 
$24,800,000.00 representing a gain of more than $3,- 
700,000.00 over its best previous year while the busi- 
ness in force showed an increase of $10,222,000.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


{n conformity with a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Board of Directors of The Germania Life In- 
surance Company on December 5th, 1917, and with 
the approval of the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York, 
Ist, 1918, assumed the new corporate name of 


Assets over $54,500,000.00 
Total Insurance in Force over $169,000,000.00 
Guarantee and Dividend Fund over $5,800,000.00 


the company on March 


April 5, 1918 


erative endowmen: plan, whereby the 
dividends are left with the Company 
until such time as the accrued divi- 
dend, together with the guaranteed 
cash value of the policy, equal the face 
value. 

In the event of death prior to the 
completion of this indefinite period, all 
such dividends are forfeitable. The 
total of such forfeitabie dividends on 
your policies so accrued to date, is 
about $1,200. 

Nor does this represent the total ioss 
of vour estate, because the annual 
dividend on these policies, being ‘about 
$120, could be used to purchase in- 
creased insurance amounting to $4,000, 
from which it is evident that your es- 
tate, in the event of your death, loses 
the amount of insurance purchasable 
by the annual dividends, viz.: $4,000, 
which is one-fifth of the present face 
value. 

Mutual Benefit policy No. 537671 is 
issued on the eighteen limited payment 
accelerative endowment plan, under 
which it is assumed that the policy 
would become paid up, as it is called, 
about the year 1923. 

By being paid up, it is understood 
that no more premiums will b2 payable 
provided the cash value of the policy 
is left with the Company, and this cash 
value will amount to $5,447.70, or over 
half the face value of the policy. 

The actual insurance, therefore, be- 
yond your own money, is only $4,552.30, 
for which ‘you would be paying, by loss 
of interest if estimated at 6 per cent., 
$326.80 per annum, and yet this sum 
would purchase in the same Company, 
at the then attained age, practically 
twice that amount. 

Similar conditions surround all the 
Mutual Benefit, Massachusetts Mutual, 
and other policies carried by you in 
like proportion. 7 

On your Berkshire Life Insurance 
pelicy No. 3498, which is a thirty-year 
endowment policy, it is interesting to 
note the following facts, which I have 
set out in the schedule form hereafter: 

First: The present cash value of 
the policy is $580, and the cash 
value in 1924 will be $1,000; the 
difference being $420. 

Second: The cost to obtain this 
extra $420 will be $551.04; this be- 
ing interest lost on present cash 
value, and premiums payable to 
1924. 

Self-evidently, therefore, it is to your 
interest to accept the present cash 
value, rather than pay $551.04 to obtain 
$420, especially since the same pay- 
ment would purchase increased insur- 
ance of $2,400. 

Similar conditions are equally appli- 
cable to all other policies held by you 
on the endowment form. 

I fear it would be impossible to en- 
large further on the subject of your 
insurance, without becoming tedious, 
and I fear also, that what I have al- 
ready said may not be as clear as I 
would care tto have it. I will, therefore, 
ask you for the honor of an interview, 
at your convenience, when I will be 
pleased to return your policies, and go 
into the items and details. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) HUGH V. ROONEY. 
Fell’s Come-Back 


During the testimony of Witness T. 
R. Fell there was. an incident parallel- 
ing the trial in the United States Court 
in this city of the George Graham Rice 
(fraudulent mail) case. Rice, it will 
be recalled, was dissatisfied with the 
cross examination by his counsel of 
the witnesses and dismissing ‘his coun- 
sel, undertook to cross examine the 
Government's ‘witnesses. So, too, 
Kooney became dissatisfied with the 
cross examination of his counsel, Rog- 
ers, and insisted upon conducting the 
cross examination of General Agent 

(Continued on page 9) 
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BILL INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 


{ff Enacted Would Automatically 
Eliminate Mr. McAdoo From War 
Risk Administration 


(From the New York Commercial) 
Washington—A bill which will in- 
terest everyone in the life insurance 
and marine insurance business has 


been introduced in the House of Rep- 
presentatives by Medill McCormick, 
Representative from Chicago, and 
which is now in the hands of the 
committee on (Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Mr. McCormick proposes 
to transfer the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the War Department, which 
would automatically eliminate Mr. 
McAdoo from the administration of 
the laws governing this bureau. 


Mr. Ide’s Article 


Considerable political significance is 
believed to be contained in the pro- 
resed measure, which especially con- 
eerns life insurance men. After an 
erticle by George E. Ide, president of 
the Home Life Insurance Co., was pub- 
lished recently, (Secretary McAdoo 
wrote to Mr. Ide, a letter in which 
yas contained a warning. Many con- 
strued his words to be a challenge on 
the part of the Government to the 
private insurance companies and as 
having been designed to make political 
capital out of the war measures of 
the Government at the expense of 
the great private insurance corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. McAdoo practically told Mr. Ide 
that the Government might be dis- 
posed to-remain in the business of 
insuring lives even after the present 
war emergency is past and that it 
would welcome a test of strength with 
tne private companies. There was 
nothing in Mr. Ide’s article implying 
any such things as were referred to 
in the Secretary’s letter, but advo- 
cates of Governmental life insurance 
hailed his letter as an indication that 
the Government would engage perma- 
tently in the insurance business. 

Mr. McCormick’s measure, if Con- 
gress should see fit to enact it into 
law, would end Mr. McAdoo as a di- 
rector of the present bureau and ‘would 
place it entirely in charge of Secre- 
tary of War Baker. It is believed 
that aside from the unwritten but 
nevertheless important political fac- 
tors concerned in this bill, a good case 
can ‘be made out in favor of the pro- 
posed transfer, as all of the work of 
the bureau is directly concerned with 
the carrying on of the war. 


Origin of the Bureau 


The bureau was originally instituted 
to write marine insurance upon ships 
entering the submarine zone. Later 


WIROTE $1,433,500 IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

The business of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the year of 1917 shows a 
total business written of $1,433,500, in 
581 policies, as compared with $1,265,- 
500 of business written in 1916. The 
total of insurance in force in Pennsyl- 
vania at the end of 1917 was $14,976,- 
$11, represented by 6,447 policies, as 
compared with 6,173 policies for a to- 
tal of $14,206,809 at the end of 1916. 
- he total of premiums received in the 
State of Pennsylvania for 1917 was 
$320,770, and the total of death losses 
paid in the State last year was 
$104,146. 


Lawrence Priddy, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, is on a speech-making trip in 
the South. 


soon became by far the most import- 
ant of its activities. 


It is an open secret in Washington, 
according to well posted observers, 
that both Secretaries Baker and 
Daniels feel keenly that the war risk 
bureau should never have been placed 
in the Treasury Department. Inas- 
much as it is exclusively a war meas- 
ure and applies only to men in the 
army and navy, they feel that its man- 
agement should not have been vested 
in some other department, with the 
friction and dissatisfaetion which that 
move has inevitably brought. 

Life insurance men ‘who have watch- 
€d with interest the course of the War 
Bureau also feel that it belongs in 
one of the military departments and 


‘believe that tremendous influence will 


be brought to bear on 
pass McCormick’s bill. 


‘Congress to 


SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS 


Detroit Convention to Discuss War 
Topics—Insurance Subjects not 
Slated for Consideration 


Asked whether insurance topics will 
be featured at this year’s session of 
the World’s Salesmanship Congress, 
as it was last year, D. 'M. Barrett, of 


the (Congress, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 
“The Congress this year is called 


two months in advance of its usual 
date to discuss war problems now 
confronting business so that the insur- 
ance departmental for the time being 
is not included.” 


The Aetna office at 100 William 
Sireet was among those closed Good 
Friday afternoon. 


IT’S A PROCESS OF SAVING 


Viewpoint of Mutual Life Insurance 
Company—Figures Showing 
Increase of Value 


Life insurance is not an expense; it 
is a process of saving. It means the 
creation of an immediate estate in the 
event of death, or a provision for old 
age. 

In driving home these facts the Mu- 
tual Life, in “Points,” says: 

Life insurance is not an expense; it 
is a process of saving. It means the 
creation of an estate—an immediate 
estate in the event of your death, or a 
provision for your own old age. When 
paying a premium ‘you are not spending 
your money but are buying protection 
for your family and accumulating a 
fund for yourself. ook at the figures 
ef our twenty payment life and see 
your investment grow. 

26 Payment Life—$1,000 Policy—Age 35 
Tremium $38.34. Net Outlay of 11th 
Year ($28.82) assumed for re- 
maining years. 

Inc. in value 


No. of ‘Cash value Inc. in Net over net 
Pre. end of yr. cash value outlay outlay 
3d © $54.56 $54.56 $31.78 $22.78 
4th 79.96 25.40 31.45 —6.05 
5th 107.52 27.56 31.11 —3.55 
6th 133.40 25.88 30.76 —4.88 
7th 162.64 29.24 30.39 —1.15 
8th 192.77 30.13 30.02 sil 
9th 223.81 31.04 29.63 1.41 

10th 255.78 OL. 97 29.23 2.74 
lith 286.24 30.46 28.82 1.64 
12th 317.68 31.44 2 2.62 
13th 350.16 32.48 a 3.66 
14th 383.70 33.54 ie 4,72 
15th 418.33 34.63 a 5.81 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 1-/ 


' GIBRALTAR: 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


At the beginning of every year for 
20 years you pay a gross premium of 
$48.34 but receive a refund (or so-called 
dividend) at the end of the year. For 
example: at age 35, the refund at the 
end of the first year is $5.94 by the pres- 
ent scale; making the net outlay for 
the year $32.40. At the end of the sec- 
ond year, the refund (dividend) is 
$6.25; at the end of the third year 
$6.56; fourth ‘year $6.89, etc. At the 
end of the eleventh year, for instance, 
the refund is $9.52, making the net out- 
lay of that year $28.82. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious, that 
if the present scale is ma‘ntained, the 
net outlay for each of the remaining 
years will be less than $28.82; but, for 
convenience sake, let uS assume that it 
will be just that amount throughout the 
period. You will observe next that the 
policy has a cash value at the end of 
the third year of $54.56, and when you 
pay your fourth premium you increase 
that cash value at the end of the fourth 
‘year by $25.40, the increase being with- 
iu $6.05 of the net outlay for the year. 
Your seventh premium adds $29.24 to 
your cash value, or within $1.15 of the 
net outlay of the year’s insurance. From 
that time on ‘you observe that your cash 
value is increased every year by more 
than the whole assumed net outlay. 
Does that look like spending money’ 
Do ‘you call a savings bank account an 
expense? 

Now keep in mind one thing more. 
At the end of twenty years your in- 
surance is paid-up for life. You have 
nothing more to pay, but will continue 
to receive a dividend at the end of each 
year as before, while still enjoying pro- 
tection for the full face amount of your 
policy as long as you live. Keep in 
mind also that, in case of need, the 
amount for which you may surrender 
your insurance goes on increasing year- 
ly, and this is guaranteed. Surely life 
insurance is anything but an expense. 


COMPANIES CRITICIZED 


Trade Journal Objects to Selling 
Methods and Urges More 
Advertising 


“Printer’s Ink” bewails the possibili- 
ties that advertising offers life insurance 
companies and which the companies 
cdo not avail themselves of. Then 


“Printer’s Ink” says: “That most of 
the life insurance organizations are 
succeeding in selling their service 
without advertising has nothing to do 
with the argument. The fact is that 
their present selling methods are en- 
tirely too onerous and too expensive. 
Tt takes them too long to make a sale. 
The: vast majority of applicants for in- 
surance do not take their policies early 
enough in life. Hence it is costing 
them too much. They have to be edu- 
cated to appreciate the merits of in- 
surance. This educating has to be 
done through the personal solicitation 
of the salesman, and it too often ex- 
tends over a period of years and is the 
‘work of several salesmen. Frequently 
the agent who writes the policy cashes 
in on the efforts of others. The trouble 
with the whole system is that it oper- 
ates too slowly. Too much time is 
wasted in creating prospects. 

“The seller of life insurance has to 
meet a mental resistance that the ven- 
dors of few other products encounter. 
Why? Why do people dislike to have 
their lives insured? For the same rea- 
gon that they postpone making their 
wills. They make themselves believe 
that as far as they are concerned, 
death is many years off. It is time 
enough to think about it when they 
are getting old. Overcoming this men- 
tal attitude is distinctly an advertising 
job.” 
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War Classification 
of George Washington 


ACCEPTANCES IN 


DRAFT AGE 


Limits Run from $1,000 to $7,500 in 
Draft Age—Five Classes 
Made 


The George ‘Washington Life, of 
Charleston, W. Va., has notified the 
agency force of new rules with refer- 
ence to classifications under the draft 
act and the schedule of limits. The 
letter of Secretary E. C. Milair to the 
field force in \part follows: 


Circular to Agency Force 


As forecasted in the February, 1918, 
issue of the ‘(Monthly Review,’ the 
management has carefully considered 
the matter of deferred classification 
under the Government Draft Act as 
bearing upon the selection of life in- 
surance risks for this Company. 

Beginning March 1, 1918, we are 
authorized to accept insurable risks 
in the draft ages in accordance with 
the following schedule, viz.: 

Under age 20, usual company limit, 
$10,000; age 20 and class one, $1,000; 
elass two, $2,000; class three, $3,000; 
class four, $7,500; class five and over 
81, if not already in draft, or enlisted 
or intending to enlist in war activities 
usual company limit, $10,000. 

Insurance in the several classes I, 
Il, III and IV for greater amounts than 
as shown above will under no circum- 
stances be permitted and you positively 
nGiust conduct your soliciting of ap- 
plicants' in the draft ages in a manner 
which will conform herewith. You 
will also please understand that when 
a prospect is already insured in the 
company to an amount at least equal 
e that permitted in any classification, 
additional insurance will not be grant- 
ed and no application therefor should 
be taken or medical examination made. 
If. however, a prospect is already in- 
sured but for an amount less than the 
jimit an application may be taken for 
tbe deficiency. 

With this letter we enclose our new 
War Supplement, Question Blank (Form 
No. 390). You will please immediate- 
ly begin to use this form instead of 
any other war question form hereto- 
fore in use and now discontinued. 


Supplemental Declaration to Be Signed 
by All Applicants 


The George Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company will please accept the 
following declarations as part of my 
application for insurance dated the... 
Mists cishasus GAY Olu oct ea Lobe. 3 


THE EASTERN 


2. Are you a member of any military 
or naval organization? If so, give full 
TIP PUCULAL A Ws ajatec Sia .suesstaneeeys: © = scaheleLs. halle 


ee 


3. Have you any intention of enlist- 
ing or volunteering for any such serv- 
ice, or engaging in aerial locomotion 
o1 submarine service? If so, give par- 
ELCULAT See teteie, « aele’ 4) le) siekelm loheehele axeisier =.= 0mm 


4. Are you connected with or have 
you any intention of volunteering for 
Red Cross or other relief service, or 
engaging in work as a civilian in any 
capacity whatever in connection with 
actual warfare? If so, state details 
and name of country. ..........+eeees 


Bie elle 6.8 © a16\ 6 evelle aco 4 eLere sh eee) 919) 8.872 8/e (emi ¢ 


5. Have you any business associa: 
ticns abroad which might cause you 
to travel to Europe, Asia, or South 
America, or do you contemplate a 
journey to any foreign country? If so, 
give particulars. 


6. Were you required to register 
June 5, 1917, under the Conscription 
Act? If not, give reasons. 


Bis) e 4\.6(0).0) 6  0.050-dpatonelene inte (sie. 1s o.<0 28 16) (Clie) leegen Chen, 


7, Into which class and subdivision 
were you classified by your local Draft 
Roard under the new Selective Serv- 
ice Regulations? .......-...-+----++: 


Give address of the local Draft 
Board, which passed on your Question- 
naire, and notified you of your classifi- 
cation. 


9. Do you agree that any policy is- 
sued by the 'Company on this ‘applica- 
tion may, if the rules of the Company 
so require, contain a provision for ex- 
tra premiums or in default thereof, 
unless free permit has been granted, 
for limiting the liability of the '!Com- 
pany, if you travel on the high seas; 
engage in Military, Naval, Red Cross 
or other relief service; engage in ex- 
periments with or ascensions in bal- 
loons, aeroplanes or other devices for 
aerial locomotion or in submarine serv- 
ice or work, or engage in work as a 
civilian in any capacity whatever in 
connection with actual warfare; and, 
if the policy. contains provisions for 
double indemnity and disability bene- 
fits, that such benefits shall immediate- 
ly terminate if you engage in any work 
or service of the character stated? 

I hereby agree that the foregoing 
ghall form a part of my said applica- 
tion for insurance and I hereby renew 
and confirm my agreement therein. 
Dated at HOTS ox 

(The applicant should read this 
plank carefully before signing.) 


Witness: 


Signature of ‘Soliciting Agent. 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


HOUNDS 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Colmpany in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 


MUSTER St ar ee ee ee en ee eee 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 


ST SR SAS Soo oe eer 


UNDERWRITER 


Mrs. Ellanora Lochner 
Dies of Pneumonia 


LEADER 


A’ FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Woman of Superior Qualities Who Was 
Unusually Successful in 
Life Insurance 


Mrs. Ellanora DeGraph Lochner died 
at her home in Brooklyn, March 29, of 
pneumonia. She was head of the 
women representatives of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life in Greater New York and 
Long Island, with offices at 527 Fifth 
Avenue. Mrs. Lochner was a native of 
Western Pennsylvania, and after her 
Marriage lived in Akron, Ohio, until 
about twenty years ago, when she lo- 
cated in Brooklyn. It had been her 
wish that she should die while still 
active and vigorous and while she was 
experiencing the full measure of her 
Success. It so happened. 


A Splendid Type of Woman 

Mrs. Lochner was making a wonder- 
ful success of her work, which she 
loved. She was a woman who got much 
out of life, for she put much into it, 
Her interest in all that life affords was 
keen, as is shown by her many inter- 
ests. Her sense of appreciation was 
acute, her personality charming and her 
presence commanding. ‘Having lived 
her life fully and broadly she has not 
lest greatly, although taken from her 
chosen field while still at the height of 
her career. 

The woman’s department of the Fi- 
delity Mutual had its beginning at 111 
Broadway, New York, but in January, 
1918, was moved uptown. Mrs. Lochner 
was in the insurance business for about 
three years. She had been a business 
woman practically all ther life. The 
youngest of a family of twelve, she 
managed, when fifteen years old, to help 
her father to investigate mortgages. 
She married, and after her husband’s 
death was engaged in business for some 
time before marrying again. A few 
years ago she was connected with the 
real estate firm which developed Bright- 
waters, Long Island, and established a 
record in selling homesites there, 


(Continued on page 8) 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


April 5, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


April 5, 1918 


Upset Missouri 
Non-Forfeiture Act 
Supreme Court Holds that Statute in 


Western State Transcends Power 
of State 


NEW YORK LIFE WINS CASE 


Non-Payment of Premiums Sufficient 
‘Reason for Forfeiting a Policy— 
History of Case 


The Missouri non-forfeiture statute 
regulating insurance companies was, in 
effect, declared invalid by the Supreme 
Ccurt Monday in reversing Federal 
court decrees preventing the New York 
Life Insurance Company from forfeiting 
a life insurance policy for non-payment 
of premiums. 

The Court held that the statute 
“transcends the power of the State.” 
Justices Day, Pitney, Clark and Bran- 
deis dissented. 


Relief from Fifteen Years of Unjust 
Treatment 


The invalidation by the Supreme 
Court of the Missouri law governing 


life insurance contracts was received 
by leading counsel of life insurance 
companies in this city with a great 
deal of elation. They were inclined 
to hail the decision as “a relief from 
fifteen years of unjust treatment” ac- 
corded life insurance companies hav- 
ing branches in Missouri. 


They pointed out that only last week 
the New York Life 'Company was beat- 
€n in the Missouri courts on a case 
whch invoked the Missouri statute, and 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has pending a $50,000 case under the 
same statute. The decision affects all 
policies written before March, 1903, at 
the time the first decision on the law 
was made in the Missouri courts, and 
involves policies aggregating millions 
of dollars. 

History of Case 


The case decided this week by the 
Supreme Court involved a suit brought 
by (Mrs. Lea F. Dodge, widow of Josiah 
B. Dodge, of St. Louis, Mo. against 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 
The. brief for the defendant was filed 
with the Supreme Court last October 
ky James “. McIntosh, general coun- 
sel of the company, and James C. 
Jones. 


The principal in the case was Josiah 
EB. Dodge, who on October 20, 1900, 
took out a policy insuring his life for 
$5,000, naming his wife as beneficiary. 
About six years later he and his wife 
borrowed from the company $1,350 on 
the pledge of the policy as collateral 
security. The policy lapsed for the 
nen4spayment of the premium due on 
October 20, 1907, and thereupon, ac- 
cording to a provision in the policy, 
the indebtedness became due and the 
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company foreclosed the pledge by sat- 
isfying the indebtedness out of the re- 
serve held iby it on the policy. This 
exhausted the entire reserve, and on 
December 17, 1907, Mr. Dodge was no- 
tified that the policy had no further 
value. 

Nothing was done after that by Mr. 
Dodge or his wife, who made no offer 
to pay any premium or loan interest, 
according to the brief, although the 
insured lived until February 12, 1912. 


The Statute ‘ 


Two years after his death, counsel 
tor Mrs. Dodge whote to the company, 
claiming that Mr. Dodge and his bene- 
ficiary could not dispose of their policy 
in the way they had done because of 
ihe non-forfeiture provisions of the 
Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1899, 
Section 7897, which provided as fol- 
lows: ee 

“No policies of life insurance here- 
after issued by any life insurance com- 
pany authorized to do business: in this 
state, on and after the 1st day of Au- 
gust, 1899, ‘shall, after payment on it 
of three annual payments, be forfeited 
or become void by reason of non-pay- 
ment of premiums thereof, but it shall 
be subject to the following rules of 
commutation, to wit: The net value of 
the poley when the premium becomes 
due, and is not paid, ‘shall be computed 
upon the actuaries or combined experi- 
ence table of mortality, with 4 per cent. 
interest per annum, and after deduct- 
ing from three-fourths of such net 
value, any notes or other evidence of 
indebtedness to the company, given 
on account of past premium payments 
on said policies, issued to the insured, 
which indebtedness shall then be can- 
celed, the balance shall be taken as a 
tet single premium for temporary in- 
surance for the full amount written in 
the policy, and the term for which said 
temporary insurance shall be in force 
shall be determined by the age of the 
person whose life is insured at the 
time of default of premium, and the 
assumption of mortality and interest 
aforesaid.” 

Insured Won in Lower Courts 


It was claimed by counsel for Mrs. 
Dodge that neither she nor- her hus- 
band, according to this statute, could 
rid themselves of the continued insur- 
ance which the reserve named in the 
statute. On suing the New York Life 
Insurance Company in the Missouri 
courts, Mrs. Dodge won the verdict, 
and judgment was rendered according- 
ly, but the company appealed to the 
highest court in Missouri, which sus- 
tained the lower court’s’ decision. 
Thereupon appeal was taken to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

It was claimed in the brief filed by 
the company that the case was uncon- 
sututional because it was in violation 
of Section 1, Article XIV, of the 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
deprived it of its property without due 
process of law, and also deprived the 
Larties to the contract of their liberty 
cf contract without due process of law. 


Established 
1867 


and their beneficiaries, 
- Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


No Barbed Wire 


put up by older agents will hold you 
back if you start now with the 
Maryland Assurance Corporation of 
Baltimore—a clear field before you, 
a powerful progressive insurance 
organization behind you. Life Insur- 
ance, Health and Accident Insurance, 
a wide variety of attractive policies 


guaranteeing Complete Personal 
Protection. Valuable openings in 
productive territory for energetic 


ambitious men. 


Maryland Pate irante (eeroraticn 
Seven South Gay Street 


Baltimore 


JOHN T. STONE 


President 


“LIVE AND DIE WITH ASSURANCE” 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 
the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be pajd. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED $15,000 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity wjll be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 
‘ Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgja, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 


accident, 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s i 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


agricultural 


resources, and 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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Changes in Phoenix 
Mutual’s Income Bond 


INCREASE IN CASH VALUE MADE 


Premium Reductions of Five Per Cent. 
After Ten Years, Also After 
Twenty Years 


Some changes have been made in 
the income bond of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, including reduction of premi- 
wm and increase in cash yalue. The 
changes follow: 

At the end of ten years the Com- 
pany will reduce the premium on the 
income bond 5 per cent. and at the 
end of twenty years an additional re- 
duction of 5 per cent. of the original 
premium will be made. This reduc- 
tion will not affect the amount paya- 
ble as a death claim or cash value, 
koth of which will be based on the 
amount of the original premium. 


Cash Values 

In the present income bond the cash 
value granted after 10 years is the re- 
turn of all premiums paid. If the an- 
ruitant has not paid ten premiums, 
the Company ‘will return 110 per cent. 
of all the premiums paid after the 
first. 

The new income bond allows the 
same cash values, but provides that if 
the bond is surrendered after 10 years 
and before maturity, and evidence of 
insurability is furnished, the Company 
will grant an increased cash value. 
This increased cash value will be as 
follows: 

(a) The sum of. all 
paid during the first 
without interest, plus 

(b) The amount of premiums 
paid after 10 years, accumulated 
at 6 per cent. compound interest. 
(If the bond contains disability 


premiums 
10 years 


features the rate of interest will 

be 5 per cent.) 

To illustrate this feature, take an 
income bond issued at age 25, income 
cf $100 per month to begin at age 65, 
which calls for a premium of $123.50. 
The premium will ‘be reduced at the 
end of 10 years 5 per cent. and at the 
end of 20 years an additional 5 per 
cent. The Company guarantees under 
this contract to pay an income of $109 
a month, beginning at age 65, as long 
as the annuitant lives. 

Should the annuitant for any reason 
wish to surrender the bond at age 60 
(a course which the Company would 
not recommend inasmuch as the an- 


nuitant would have to wait only 5 years 


before receiving an income of '$1,200 
per year) the Company would pay, if 
evidence of insurability were  fur- 
nished, a cash value of $8,417.70. This 
cash value consists of the amount of 
rremiums paid during the first 10 years 
without interest plus the premiums 
paid during the succeeding 25 years, 
accumulated at 6 per cent.. compound 
interest. 


Illustration 


To illustrate what this cash value 
represents in the terms of the actual 
premium payments which the insured 
has made during the entire period of 
35 years. He has paid $123.50 during 
the first 10 years, $117.30 during the 
second 10 years (5 per cent. reduction) 
and $111.10 thereafter (5 per cent. 
reduction). Had he put these specified 
sums aside in a fund at the beginning 
of each year and received compound 


interest of 8/616 per cent. during the ° 


entire period he would have at the 
close of the 35 years exactly $8,417.70 
in the fund. 


Had these specified sums been put 
aside in the fund at the beginning of 
each year and been withdrawn at the 
eud of 30 years instead of 35 years, 
the rate of compound interest received 
during the entire period would have 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty 


of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 


and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Standard Oil Buys 


Group Insurance 


TAKEN OUT WITH EQUITABLE 


What Provision is Made—Pension and 
Death Benefit Schemes 
as Well 


In the announcement this week of 
the increased wages and dther benefits 
given to workmen in the plants of the 
Standard Oil Company at Bayonne, life 
insurance, pension and sick benefits are 
thus announced: 


Insurance Feature 

Insurance of every employe with the 
Iiquitable Life, one year’s service carry- 
ing a policy for a death benefit equal to 
three months’ pay; two years’ service, 
five months’ pay, and progressively un- 
til five years’ service carries the equiva- 
lent of twelve months’ pay, with a mini- 
mum of $500 and a maximum of $2,000 
ip all cases. 

Retirement on pension of employes 
after twenty years of service at the age 
of sixty-five. 'They will get for each year 


been 3.227 per cent. In the same way, 
if they had been ‘withdrawn at the 
end of 25 years, the interest rate 
would have been 2.671 per cent. and 
had they been withdrawn at the end 
of only 20 years the interest rate 
would have been 1.901 per cent. 


In Event of Death 


Should the bond not be surrendered 
and death occur before maturity, the 
Company would pay the beneficiary 
named the entire sum that had been 
paid in premiums, or if death occurred 
after maturity, the Company would re- 
turn any excess of premiums paid over 
income received. 


they have been in the service 2 per 


cent. of their yearly wage, with a mini- 


mum of $300 and a maximum of 75 per 
cent. of their pay. Special provisions 
have been made for employes less than 
‘sixty-five, who retire after twenty and 
twenty-five years of service. 


Sick Benefits 

Sick benefits, in addition to the pro- 
visions of the New Jersey workmen’s 
compensation law, or  halfpay for 
reriods ranging from six to fifty-two 
weeks, depending on length of service. 
These benefits apply to disabilities for 
more than seven days. : 


AETNA BOND PRIVILEGE 

The Aetna Life Insurance 'Company, 
and affiliated companies, will again of- 
fer to their employes and to employes 
cf iConnecticut industries the privilege 
ef purchasing Liberty bonds on the in- 
slallment plan. 

The new Government bond will bear 
interest at the rate of 41%4 per cent. 
Those who have bonds now can con- 
vert them into the new issue. 


PITTSBURGH LUNCHEON 


The Pittsburgh Association of Life 
Underwriters held a ‘special luncheon 
on Wednesday at which talks were 
niade on “Pittsburgh and the War” by 
Colonel Thomas J. Keenan, and “A 
Message From the Camps” by Rev. 
Robert MacGowan. 


W. H. CRANDALL DEAD 


William H. Crandall, of Hornell, N. 
Y., district manager of the Equitable 
Life Assurance |Society, is dead. 


The American Life Agency Com- 
pany, Inc., of Manhattan, has been 
formed with $30,000 capital. 


. 


1914. 


miums 


CO-OPERATION 


A measure of agency 

co-operation with the 
real producers is responsi- 
ble in part for these 1917 
results as compared with 


Decreasein number of 
licensed agents 


Increase in new busi- 
ness paid for 


Increase in number of 


representatives who 
paid for $3,000 or 
more in new pre- 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


= 


No. 11 


10% 


47% 


200% 
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Used a Phonograph 
To Make Friends 


HOW AN AGENT MADE START 


C. M. Lord, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
Took Lumber Camp as His 
First Field 


ic. M. Lord, general agent of the 
Rankers Life of (Des Moines in Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., who became a gen- 
eral agent at the age of twenty-three 

——— — (in 1912), re 
ne cently told 
agents of that 
Company how 
he made his 
start. in life: in- 
surance. As the 
narrative is 
somewhat out 
of the ordinary, 
it is reproduced 
herewith: 

‘My first life 
insurance work 
was taken up 
under my father, C. C. Lord, of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wisconsin, who repre- 
sented the Equitable Life of New York 
fer twenty-five years. iI sold insurance 
during my school days at vacation 
times. 

My first actual work was done in 
the lumber camps of Northern Wis- 
consin at the age of eighteen. I took 
a phonograph and boxes of cigars, 
end went into the camps, and at night 
played music for the boys and passed 
the cigars around, thereby becoming 
generally acquainted. 

I sold fourteen thousand of insur- 
ance by the end of the week, consist- 
ing mostly of “Twenty Pay Life” pol- 
icies. I then got my first idea of what 
the life insurance business really was. 
On returning home I was given a con- 
ract directly under the Milwaukee 
agency. 

I heard some time later that a 
Bankers Life man was to be in a near- 
by town, and I decided to see him. 

I called on him in January, 1907, 
and through the kindness of that 
grand gentleman, C. A. Reed, of the 


Business Associations 


Help men to success. 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 
zation whose reputation for integrity, fair dealing 
and financial security extends over half a century. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Bankers Life, who is now in California, 

I secured a position with them. 
Through his teaching and help I 

knew I could succeed, as he was in 


a class all by himself. That same 
gentleman has secured many good 
men for the Bankers Life. At the 


same time I started Mr. Reed also se- 
cured a position for \Charles Minshall, 
who is now general agent at Columbus, 
Chio. Sometime later Mr. Reed _ in- 
vited me to La Crosse, which was his 
home at that time to meet our general 
agent, E. W. Nothstine, and under his 
direction I covered all the small towns 
at first, and made good at almost ev- 
ery town I solicited in. 

In 1909 I was appointed general 
agent for a number of counties in 
northwestern part of Wisconsin, and 
had my headquarters at Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin, where I have a nice 
business built up around this part of 
the country, in the land of the “gold- 
en grain and lakes of fish.” 


PAYS INHERITANCE TAX 


Story of a $100,000 Death Claim—~ 
Beneficiary’s Letter to 


Equitable 


In November, 1917, a prominent Cal- 
ifornian insured his life in the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society for ‘$100,000 
to provide for the inheritance tax on 
his estate. He died from an acute ill- 
ress a few weeks ago. The benefi- 
ciary now writes: 

“This money comes most opportunely 
to me, as it will enable me to promptly 
settle the inheritance tax on my hus- 
band’s estate. 

“T am thankful my husband took this 
insurance when he did, for it will ob- 
viate the necessity of disposing of any 
of his real estate or ‘securities to re- 
alize the money necessary to pay the 
inheritance tax.” 


GETS NEWARK 
Jacob A. King, of Asbury Park. who 
represents the Bankers’ Life of lowa 
ip several counties, has had _ the 
Greater Newark territory added and 
has opened a branch in Newark. 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a company which provides 


an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. 


That 


is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


re 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GOSTON MaSSoCHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Metropolitan’s 
Convertible Policy 


LAPSE RATIO LOW, SAYS GASTON 


Furnished 2414 Per Cent. of Company’s 
Issue in 1917 Says Second 
Vice-President 


Second Vice-President Gaston, of the 
Metropolitan Life, recently gave some 
interesting data as to the convertible 
in a talk to company field representa- 
tives. He said: 

“The convertible continues to be 
peerless among all forms of industrial 
policies. Let me repeat what I have 
said before in regard to it, that with 
the exception of the twenty-payment 
life, it carries a higher average pre- 
mium, and that without exception it 
admits of a wider selection of the 
form of insurance into which it may 
ultimately be converted, and of the 
feriod at which it may thus be con- 
verted, than any other industrial pol- 
icy. It is the model policy for the 
class of people for whom it was de- 
signed. 


The Lapse Record 


“On December 31, 1917, of the issue 
of 1917, 88.1 per cent. of the converti- 
ble remained in force, as against an 
average of 85.6 per cent. of all other 
forms of policies, a difference in favor 
ef the convertible of 24%4 per cent., of 
the issue of 1916, 75.2 per cent. as 
against, for all other forms, 69 per 
cent., a difference of 6.2 per cent. in 
favor of the convertible; and of the 
issue of 1915, 648 per cent. as 
against, for all other forms, 55.8 per 
cent., a difference of 9 per cent., in 
favor of the convertible. The longer 
the convertibles remain in force the 
greater becomes their persistence in 
comparison with other forms of poli- 
cies of corresponding years of issue. 


Popularity of Policy 


“As to the popularity of the converti- 
ble, notwithstanding the mild compe- 
tition of the twenty-payment life, to 
which I have referred, and which was 
ef no particular significance, the con- 
vertible constituted nearly 24% per 


cent. of the total issue for 1917. It 
constituted in the Middle Atlantic Ter- 
ritory well over 29 per cent., in the 
Southwestern Territory, about 26144 per 
cent. and, going down the line, in the 
New England Territory, which touch- 
ed the lowest level, it was 17 2-3 per 
cent. I began corresponding with some 
of the New England superintendents 
in February last, in regard to the con- 
vertible. That my labors with them 
bore some fruit is shown in the fact 
that from February on until the end 
of the year an improvement was made 
in the ratio of convertibles to total is- 
sue in 538 districts.” 


WOMEN AGENTS’ OPPORTUNITIES 


Endowment Policy Best for Working 
Women—Talks to Georgia 
Agents 


Miss Kate Uhlfelder is a successful 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in Georgia. She calls attention 
to the fact that more than a million 
women have entered American in- 
dustries since the war began, and more 
are being added constantly. There 
would be a very decided upheaval in 
industrial reorganization were it not 
for the foresight of women in fitting 
themselves for a “man’s Job.” 

“These women must be shown a way 
te husband their resources that they 
may be ready to meet emergencies as 
they arise,’ she said. “Therefore, the 


endowment policy for a business wo- 
man. We, agents, have a great re- 
sponsibility and the greatest and most 


unusual opportunity for service that 
has come to us. ; 

“My limited experience in Atlanta 
has proved that great patience is re- 
auired for this end of the work now, 
because this avenue of investment and 
the whole industrial problem are very 
new to women, but I absolutely know 
that women once insured are most en- 
thusiastic ‘boosters’ for us, that they 
are most anxious to pass on the good 
work, and that this class of business 
is very decidedly worth your while. 
All our interest and our pleasure in 
this great work lie in our ability to 
develop the satisfied policyholder. Here 
is our wonderful opportunity for do- 
ing so.” 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The long term endow- 


The Long ment has become popu- 
Term lar because it gives the 
Endowment insured something to 


look forward to. during 
his life, as well as protection for a 
long period to his family or other 
dependents, says the John Hancock 
“Field.” The man who reaches 65 com- 
monly has more need for money than 
for insurance—in other words, his chil- 
aren will have grown up and gone into 
the world to take care of themselves. 
If his wife is living, she and the in- 
sured are quite as likely to gain from 
the payment of a matured endowment 
as they are from the presence of in- 
surance protection; moreover, the an- 
nual cost of a long term endowment is 
comparatively little more than the an- 
nual cost of a limited payment life 
during its premium paying period. A 
great many people there are who would 
not mind the slight extra cost. While 
the net cost, counting the cash value 
at age 65 of a 20 payment life, might 
approximate that of a 40 year endow- 
ment issued at age 25, or, to put it the 
ether way, the net return might ap- 
proximate that of the long term endow- 
ment, it is by no means so satisfactory 
a contract for the average man, and 
while the premiums have to be paid 
tor a longer period than on the limited 
payment life form, there is something 
clean-cut about the nature of an endow- 
ment contract which appeals to a great 
rumber of people. It gives the insured 
a chance to get the full value of his 
policy while he is living. This touches 
human nature. All these considera 
tions make it an easy contract to sell. 


* * 
It is not that so many lif> 
Shirkers insurance agents do not do 
and enough business to just'fy 
Wasters the trouble and expense 
that the companies .and 


general agents incur in keeping them 
eu that counts s0 much as it is that 
the life insurance business is charged 
with the responsibility of getting a fair 
amount of efficiency and results with 
workers, or eliminating them entirely. 

It must always be remembered that 
life insurance has to bear the burden 
of its inefficient warkers, and when 
State legislators or public critics bring 
the life insurance business before therm 
for judgment they hold it responsible 
for all the men within its ranks who 
are not doing good work and rendering 
service, who should be producers of 
ene kind or another. 


Life insurance cannot afford to be 
piade the harbor of refuge for a lot of 
incompetent men, who use it as an 
excuse for not taking up the burden 
which society imposes upon every one 
who is capable of working. 

Probably in every company three- 
fourths of the business is written by 
25 per cent. of the men employed. The 
cther 75 per cent., if they are giving 
tleir whole time to the business, are 
shirking to a greater or less extent. 
They are shirking their respons‘bilities 
to their companies who employ them; 
they are shirking responsibilities to 
their families who look to them for 
support, and lastly, shirking their re- 
sponsibilities to society, which expects 
every member to do a man’s work in 
the world. 

Life insurance, for its own safety, 
must get rid of its shirkers and wast- 
ers, for the business is held responsible 
in the eyes of the public for every one 
of them.—Hditorial, “The Insurance 
Salesman,” 


D 
The Pacific Mutual Life 


Prizes is offering prizes for the 
For Best best paper of 1,000 words 
Papers on subjects to be read 


at its coming convention. 
Here are the subjects: 

Monthly Income Insurance, Its Ad- 
vantages, and How and to Whom to 
Sell It. 

Business Insurance, Its Purpose, and 
How and When to Sell It. 

Writing Large ‘Cases. 

Finding Prospects. 

Getting a Settlement with the Appli- 
cation, 

Closing Arguments, 

Selling Life Insurance—By Woman 
Agents. 

Best Methods of Renewing Old Busi- 
ness. , 

Life Insurance and the Inheritance 
Tax. 

War Arguments as an Aid to Busi- 
ness—How Government Insurance At- 
fects the Agent. 

The Accelerative Feature and How 
it Works. 

The Qualifications of a Good Agent 
and How to Acquire Them. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Questions of Agents of Phoenix Mu- 
tual Answered by _ the 
Company 


Two double indemnity questions of 
agents of the Phoenix Mutual are an- 
swered by that Company as follows: 

Q. Whenever the premium for the 
double indemnity is more than $1.25 
per annum there is evidently a return 
cf premium if the double indemnity 
is discontinued. Will you please give 
us an illustration of this? 

A. There is no return of premium 
unless the double indemnity igs can- 
celled during a policy year, except in 
certain cases where a rate in excess 
of $1.25 per annum ‘for $1,000 of in- 
surance is being paid. This occurs 
only in limited premium life or limit- 
ed premium endowment policies where- 
in the premiums cease before age 60. 
On such policies it is necessary that 
we charge a rate in excess of $1.25 so 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance. Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


Policies . Hacer woe ¢ sie g LOO Gos 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
Frisia 3 ee oe sae eo G191,060,002 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
RAC + esas so eee emda, Taos 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


a 


that the premium for the double in- 
demnity will cease when the regular 
premium ceases, but that the protec- 
tion may continue to age 60 or to ma- 
turity, if that occurs |before age 60. 

Take a 15 premium life issued at 
age 28. The annual extra premium 
is $2 and this rate is payable only 
for 15 years, although the double in- 
demnity protection runs to age 60. 

Let us presume that the insured 
cancels the double indemnity provision 
at the end of 15 years. He has paid 
15 premiums of $2 each or a total of 
$30. The normal yearly charge for 
the double indemnity is $1.25 on a 
policy with premiums payable to 60. 
15 times $1.25 is $18.75 and the Com- 
peny would therefore refund the dif- 
ference ‘between $30 and $18.75 or 
$11.25. 

On the other hand, let us presume 
that he did not cancel the double in- 
demnity benefit until the end of 20 
years. In this case the insured has 
paid 15 premiums of $2 each or $30. 
He has had 20 years protection at 
$1.25 or $25. ‘The refund would con- 
sequently be $5. 

Q. If a policy containing the double 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


indemnity is to ‘be issued on an in- 
terim, how dc you determine the 
interim premium for the double 
indemnity? 

A. The normal interim premium 
slould [be charged and in addition the 
Ero rata premium for the double in- 
demnity at the rate of $1.25 per annum 
per $1,000. If the interim is for 6 
months, charge the regular interim 
and in addition collect one-half of 
$1.25 for the double indemnity or 63c. 


Mrs. Lochner Dies 
(Continued from page 4) 


This work brought her into touch with 
insurance and she obtained a broker’s 
license but always sold life insurance 
for the Fidelity Mutual. She had, by 
the way, qualified for the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Club, the club year of which ex- 
pires next June. : 2 
Successful From Start 

; Mrs. Lochner’s success in the life 
insurance field was immediate and soon 
after her connection with the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, in 1915, she won a valu- 
able prize. She later won other high 
honors for exceptional work. Mrs. 
Lochner was a member of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York, 
Fidelity Leaders’ Club, Women’s Press 
‘Club, of which she was treasurer, a 
very active office; the Forum, where 
she served on the board of governors; 
National Opera Club, of which she was 
a charter member; Aurora Grata Chap- 
ter, Order of the Eastern Star; Federa- 
tion of Woman's Clubs, and a charter 
member of the Daughters of Pennsyl- 
vania. She ig survived by her husband, 
John G. Lochner; a son, Harry J. 
Acker; a daughter, Mrs. Bereniece A. 
Graves, who was associated with her in 
her work, and two sisters, Mrs. Lavinia 
Jewell and Mrs. Matilda McElwain, of 
Cochranton, Pa. 


ELECT DU PONT PRESIDENT 


Now Heads Morris Plan of Investments 
as President of Industrial 
Finance Corporation 


‘General ‘Coleman du Pont, who gave up 
his ‘control of the Equitable Life’s capi- 
tal stock in order that the Society could 
be mutualized, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion, the organization which operates 
the Morris Plan of industrial loans, and 
aiso the Morris Plan Insurance Society. 
Arthur J. Morris, founder of the Morris 
Plan, continues as president of the 
Morris Plan Insurance Society. 
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Rooney Loses “Expert Service” Case 


(Continued from page 2) 


Fell, which privilege was accorded him 
by Judge La Fetra. 

Rooney wanted Mr. Fell to admit that 
if a man died 19 years and 364 days 
after taking a 20-payment life policy 
on his life, then the difference in pre- 
mium between the 20-payment life pol- 
icy and the ordinary life policy had 
been wasted by the insured. He con- 
tinually referred to some illustration 
that he had used in his own testimony 
about as follows: At age 30 an ordinary 
lite policy would cost in round figures 
$20, a 20-payment life policy $30 and 
the 20-year endowment policy $50 a 
thousand. He insisted that Fell answer 
a question, yes or no; the question 
being about as follows: 

If a man took out a 20-payment life 
policy under the conditions above de- 
scribed and died at the end of 19 years 
and 364 days, did he get anything for 
the extra $10 that he had paid for the 
20-payment life over what the pre- 
miums would have been on the ordinary 
life policy. Fell answered the question 
“Yes,” amid a lively and unlawyer-like 
scene, to the great amusement of the 
court and all present. Yell referred to 
the comparison in evidence (one of the 
exhibits) that Rooney had given to 
Francis. This comparison referred to 
the premiums which Francis had been 
paying on two policies on the 20-pay- 
ment life plan, the aggregate premium 
cn the two policies being about $360 
and the insurance being $10,000. Rooney 
had suggested (by inference) that these 
20-payment life policies be dropped and 
the premium be used to buy ordinary 
life insurance. The statement of the 
msurance which the had furnished 
Francis did not call any attention to 
the fact that he had suggested dropping 
ene plan of insurance and taking an- 
other plan. (Fell pointed out that in 
the year that Rooney advised Francis 
tu drop these policies the caSh value 
under the existing policies increased 
$340 on the premium payment of $360, 
whereas if he spent the $360 for ordi- 
nary life there would be very little 
cash value to the credit of the policy 
al the end of the year. 

After discussing the comparison 
which Rooney gave to Francis, the 
question was put to Fell: “What would 
you do if one of the agents in your 


office issued such a statement?” An- 
swer: “Cancel his contract immedi- 
ately.” 


Mutual Life’s Position 


At the trial the Mutual Lite repudi- 
ated any knowledge that twisting was 
intended. A representative of the 
Mutual Life testified that the position 
of the Company, in common with ail 
ether companies of its standing and 
reputation, was that many of its pol- 
icies are issued on approval and that 
they not only declined to admit, it 
claimed any liability against Mr. Fran- 
cis. but was in ignorance of the trans- 
action, and always accepted the return 
of policies by its agents without asking 
any reason for the return; and, further- 
more, the representative was emphatic 
im testifying that his Company would 
not have tolerated the transaction had 
it known the facts. The Company co- 
eperated in every way with counsel for 
Mr. Francis. 


Section 60 Weak 

In a statement to The Hastern Under- 
writer Mr. Myers, of Myers & Gold- 
smith, said that the case disclosed a 
weakness of Section 60 of the New 
Yerk Insurance Act. This section pro- 
hibits misleading estimates, misrepre- 
sentations and incomplete comparisons. 
It reads: “No life, health or casualty 
insurance corporation, doing business 
in this State, and no officer or director 
or agent therefor or any other person, 
¢o-partnership or corporation, shall is- 
sue or circulate, or cause or permit to 
be issued or circulated, any illustration, 


cilcular or statement of any sort mis- 
representing the terms of any policy 
issued by any such corporation or the 
benefits or advantages promised there- 
by, or any misleading estimate of the 
davidends or share of surplus to be 
received thereon, * * *. Nor shall 
auy such corporation or agent thereot 
or any other person * * * make any 
misleading representation or incom- 
plete comparison of policies to any per- 
son insured in any such corporation for 
the purpose of inducing or tending to 
induce such person to lapse, forfeit or 
surrender his said insurance.” 

There is nothing in the statute to 
say that representations, estimates and 
comparisons shall be made in writing, 
and this defect in the statute should be 
corrected. 

Rooney, to evade the statute and 
avoid the consequences of “incomplete 
comparisons” and ‘misleading  esti- 
mates” ‘contained in the typewritten 
analysis made and furnished by him to 
Francis, supplemented and corrected 
the errors by verbal representations 
and testified that he had so informed 
Francis in every instance of incom: 
plete comparisons and misrepresenta- 
tions which the actuaries pointed out 
existed in the analysis. 


MARYLAND LIFE BUSINESS 
FOR 1917 


Below will be found a statement of 
the life insurance issued by companies 
in Maryland and the total insurance in 
force in this State at the end of the 
year as reported to date: 


In Force 
Issued Dec. 31, 
in 1917 1917. 

SRS RIRG Ray gralt Sintec s, orale pimels ie areca, $1,364,334 $7,471,757 
Baltimore (Iind.)) ciccccsuses 2,171,475 7,173,737 
Baltimore - (Ord.) ......0000. 171,604 892,569 
Ever SENG OE eiviai el rarsicrstsisiele isles 377,846 2,236,658 
Columbian National ....... 96,612 1,021,265 
Connecticut General ....... 346,898 841,206 
Connecticut Mutual .. 1,384,532 5,977,964 
Continental 1,964,399 11,102,957 
Equitable. ...... 2,812,507 20,678,729 
Eureka (Ind.) . 1,845,828 4,920,982 
Rurexae COrd.) sccucsriee setae 35,500 119,292 
ucdelity Mutual avccacwe. joe 119,407 1,719,737 
GePMIAMITA, | sis:clseeeislowideastesine.s 234,000 1,333,046 
MELON wINimL Y o:0° sierante attests «36 4,003 2,725,906 
Home Mut. Society (Ind:).. {161,013 134,903 
Jefferson Standard ......... 298,000 432,500 
John Hancock Mut. (Ind.).. 1,820,245 10,334,421 
John Hancock Mut. (Ord.) 1,991,062 8,435,014 
WMiarylatids: Weert meric celcceiers 134,617 30,836,674 
Massachusetts Mutual ..... 1,351,832 7,873,191 
Metropolitan (Ind.) ........ 6,659,972 54,831,688 
Metropolitan (Ord.) ........ 7,553,459 37,325,490 
Michigan Mutual 9, 679,042 
Mutual, Md. (Ind.) 19,990,851 
Matual uN. Vecsass 29,507,847 
Mutual Benefit? rccicel sie eso 12,863,822 
Mut. Ben. Soc., Md. (Ind.) ft 1,799,080 
National, U. S. A 43,9 56,904 
National, Vermont ......... 696,402 4,632,850 
New England Mutual....... 838,455 7,926,418 
NOU ge VOE aera datas; as hace xe 2,899,153 27,170,903 
Northwestern Mutual ...... 1,942,500 21,210,796 
Pacifier Miata! Va, «clans vee 3,084 98,051 
Pern PMntia ll... wetinsiecnyns 1,195,966 7,162,722 
Philadelphians ‘scttasleseicicscis 100,622 327,008 
Phoentx) Mutual 0. .)...- <0 532,504 3,604,344 
Provident Life & Trust.... 1,779,538 14,851,589 
Prudential (Ind.) ..... . 5,738,191 35,094,079 
Prudential (Ord.) 4,573,661 18,899,113 
MellaARCee ccs aides seas 793,600 1,484,244 
Security, Md. (Ind.) . 843,703 722,967 
Southern Wife; Md-......... 52,213 255,248 
State LMwtaal § coits-.t astern 646,925 6,731,262 
Stn; Canada increta wt ounce 508,769 3,539,780 
Sti Mae Chad ers cistsicreph ae 1,546,085 9,022,367 
Sims Meds (Ord) oecwenernee « 394,350 412,207 
SL TAVOIEEN I acc Maier shana. 2,817,874 10,301,590) 
(Uniowm. Centrale. suis seennes se 1,068,342 5,190,711 
United, Md, (Ind.)......... 275,292 517,387 
Writed States! iea..smcece vers 80,885 675,804 


MASONIC PROTECTIVE 
The Masonic Protective Association 
of Worcester, Mass., is seeking an in- 
junction to enjoin former representa- 
tives of the association from starting 
a similar association. 


SAVED $400,000 

The Guardian Life’s mortality ex- 
perience last year resulted in a saving 
ci more than $400,000 to policyholders. 
This Company (then ‘the Germania) 
was the first life insurance company 
in the New York district to subscribe 
to the first Liberty Loan. 


UNDERWRITER 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


ee 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST -STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to 


$1,000.00 to 
$1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets 


DODO CICRCLCO MOOD COCO OCD GUO CUO IOCOOM CSO nO MMnOninn cht inici tii 


oo eer ra 


$ 16,560,439.04 
14,343,626.28 
2,216,812.76 
131,790,562.00 
19,612,616.08 


aisle bsnie sicinetepimteteateimels keeles 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Are You Permanently Established 2 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


covering Permanent and 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Total Disability 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
and Weekly 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


{nsurance in force, 113,918 Policies for......... 
COMPANY HAS DONE 


WHAT NO OTHER 


$270,243,227.37 


To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 
Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 


It stands alone in that result. 


Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1917 s 
Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period.......++++-.+++ 
Excess of amount returned...........sseeeereees 


SAFETY COUNCIL WORK 
The Western Pennsylvania Safety 


Council now has a permanent salaried 


secretary in Pittsburgh with his own 
office accommodations and staff. A 
similar appointment will be made by 
the Buffalo Safety Council and other 
locals. The expense of maintaining 
these secretaries is borne by members 
in the districts, through a surcharge 
on the normal membership dues of the 
Council. These secretaries will keep 
in close touch with each member and 


Pebeisisidis/e\» nas sae nieinalnaebinigoris $318,963,384.44 
326,786,585.46 
7,823,201.02 


the 
this 


of 
try 


manage the practical affairs 
Locals. Other Locals will 
plan. 


PASSED OVER VETO 

The Virginia legislature has prompt- 
ly passed the compensation bill over 
the Governors veto. The Governor 
wanted the law administrated by a 
commission composed of men already 
in office, whereas the legislature want- 
ed an entirely new commission as pro- 
vided for in the new law. 


The Gardner group insurance bill has 
passed the New York Legislature. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 


Secretary. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
24907 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 


A New York City general insurance 
committee, which embraces in its mem- 
bership “every line of insurance,” has 
been appointed in the interest of the 
Third Liberty Loan. A careful study 
o* the names on the committee dis- 
closes that there is not an insurance 
newspaper man on it, nor was there 
gu insurance newspaper man on the 
W.S.S. insurance committee. This is 
probably an unintentional oversight, as 
the legitimate ‘nsurance newspaper is 
surely a part of the insurance business, 
iis real function being to serve the in- 
{rests of insurance. Furthermore, to 
name a committee in a great patriotic 
undertaking which “represents all in- 
surance,” and to ignore the insurance 
rewspapers is not only a slight upon 
them, but in a sense is a reflection. 
This the insurance newspapers do not 
deserve. They have contributed their 
columns not only to advertising of the 
W.S.S. and the Liberty Loans, but have 
devoted a great deal of space in their 
news and editorial columns to these 
Governmental activities. 


THE NEW DISCOUNT COMPANY 


The naming of Wade Robinson, one 
cf the most prominent of the marine 
underwriters of New York,.as a direc- 
to: of the new Foreign Trade Banking 
Corporation, backed by Gaston, Wil- 
lizms & Wigmore, Inc., and which will 
deal in the purchase and sale of bank- 
ers and trade acceptances, again shows 
the close alliance between marine in- 
surance and international commerce, a 
relationship which has been consider- 
ably discussed in newspapers since th2 
Tmnited States entered the war. The 
Foreign Trade Banking Corporation 
wili encourage and aid the export busi- 
ness of the country, and is modeled 
after the British discount companies. 
In England these companies make it a 
practice to endorse or guarantee all 
tills which they handle. Such endorse- 
ment strengthens the character of the 
bills, because some of the London dis- 
count concerns have large capital and 
enjoy the highest credit standing. 


Manifestly the addition of a name on 


a prime banker’s acceptance does not 
add much to its saleability, but the in- 
Corsement of drafts accepted by small- 
er institutions places them on a better 
basis and generally improves the in- 
sirument. Whether or not the Foreign 
Trade Banking Corporation will indorse 
the bills it will handle has not yet 
been determined, but the indications 
are that it will. 

The London discount companies have 
alrangements with the joint stock 
banks by which they borrow money 
from the banks on their obligation, 
secured by the deposit of acceptances. 

The bank usually reserves the right 
to call such loans in seven days, and 
tc meet such demands the discount 
companies either arrange to sell the 
acceptances on deposit with the banks 


or else take the acceptances to the 
Bank of England, which discounts 
them. 


MR. RICHARDS’ APPOINTMENT 

The appointment of E. U. Richards 
as general manager and secretary of 
the National Automobile Conference is 
a good one. His experience has been 
bvoad, his judgment good, and the ex- 
ecutive administration of the Confe® 
ence will be in good hands. 


LAW DEFECTIVE 

Section 60 of the New York .In- 
surance Code relating to twisting is 
Gefective. It expressly prevents mis- 
leading representation or incomplete 
comparison of policies to any person 
insured, but is open to the interpreta- 
tion that such misrepresentation or 
comparison is of a written nature. It 
should specifically prohibit oral mis- 
representation or oral comparison of 
policies. 


DAILY PAPER CAMPAIGN 


Chicago Idea Inaugurated in Cincinnati 
—List of Cities Which Have 
Run Ads 


The “reasons for fire insurance pro- 
tection” advertisements, which created 
so much attention in Chicago that 
tbey were run in a number of other 
cities, are to be tried out on an ex- 
tensive scale in \Cincinnati. The Wm. 
H. Rankin Company, (Chicago, are 
creators of the idea. 

The campaign has been conducted 
in the following cities, in addition to 
Chicago: 

Bluefield, W. Va.; Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
Tuvverett, Wash.; (Hartford, Conn.; 
Burlington, da.; Pittsburgh, Kans.; 
Lansing, Mich.; Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.; Bemidji, Minn.; Joplin, Mo.; 
Helena, Mont.; ‘Canton, O.; WDinuba, 
Calif.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Providence, 
R.1.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Tulsa, Okla.; 
Marshall, Minn.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Clearfield, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Hou- 
ston, Tex.; Seattle, Wash.; Missoula, 
Mont.; New York; Salem, N. C. 


BROKERS HELPING LOAN 


Tuesday afternoon the New York 
fire brokers met and put their O. K. 
cn the Liberty Loan drive plans. The 
work of gathering a staff of canvassers 
is now well under way. ‘There are 
four brokers on the General Insurance 
Committee, John A. Eckert, Alex. M. 
Silvey, F. S. Little and Henry W. 
Lowe. ‘The brokers’ committee is com- 
posed of J. N. & Brewster, Jr., Frank 
C. Carr, R. Henry Depew, M. B. Dutch- 
er, F. C. Gilbert, R..H. Goffe, A. C. 
Hegeman, Frank HE. Mendes, F. W. 
Stillman and Walter L. Webster. 


I 


_ THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


JOHIN H. KENNEY 


John H. Kenney is secretary and 
manager of the Association of Fire 
Underwriters of Baltimore City, hav- 
ing been in that city since December, 
1914. The man who guides the des- 
tinies of the Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters in Baltimore is one of the 
best posted men on the fire insurance 
business in the country. Baltimore 
insurance men look upon him as an 
authority. He is appealed to daily for 
advice on this or that phase of the 
business. Mr. Kenney began his in- 
surance career in an agency office in 
Northern New Jersey about thirty 
years ago. In 1893 he became identi- 
fied with the Philadelphia Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, serving in various 
capacities and finally becoming assist- 
ant secretary in 1904. He continued 
with this association in that capacity 
wutil 1914. He is a member of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
the Insurance (Society of Baltimore, 
the New York and Philadelphia so- 
eleties. In addition, he is a past pres: 
ident of the Philadelphia Society and 
the Insurance Institute of America. 


* * * 


A. H. French, of French & Sterling, 
who personally won the metropolitan 
Aetnaizers’ contest this year, will have 
been connected with the Aetna for 
twenty-five years on the twenty-fourth 
of (May. 

* * * 


William A. Wright, Long Island 
agent of the General Accident, with 
his office at Fall River, is a former 
racing promoter and is also at present 
interested with the Mineola races. 


* * * 


Emil F. Ellerman, a Scranton (Pa.) 
insurance agent, has been arrested on 
a charge of spreading German propo- 
ganda. He was too enthusiastic in 
receiving news of the German drive. 


* * # 


Arthur C. Edmonds, who has been 
supervisor of agencies of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life at Pittsburgh, has decided 
to become an agent of the Company in 
New York, and is now affiliated with 
the Rogers & Andrews agency in this 
city. 


RESIGNS MUTUAL REPRESENTA- 
TION 

FE. W. DeLeon, Inc., has resigned his 

representation in ‘New York of the 

‘Manufacturers’ Liability of New Jersey. 


E. U. ‘Richards, ‘who has been made 
general manager and secretary of the 
National Automobile Conference, suc- 
ceeding L. G. Hodgkins, who goes with 
the Masonic Protective Association of 
Worcester, Mass., is a splendid choice 
for that difficult position, ‘which re- 
quires a great deal of ability and diplo- 
niatic talent. Undoubtedly the need 
for a man of superior attainments to 


succeed Mr. Hodgkins was recognized © 


by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in releasing Mr. Richards from 


his duties of assistant general mana- — 


ger of the National Board so that he 
cculd take the other position, as Mr. 
lichards had only been with the Na- 
tional Board a few months, coming 
there from the Hastern Union ‘where 
he made a fine record as secretary, 
and he was doing good work for the 
National Board. is 

Mr. Richards, who is a college man 
with several degrees, has experi- 
enced a steady climb upwards through- 
out his insurance career which began 
with the Ohio Inspection Bureau as an 
electrical inspector. He first ‘went 
with the National Board in the engin- 
cering department and at one time was 
in the improved risk department of 
the Continental. 

* * * 

R. J. Mier, fourth vice-president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, who was in 
New York last week, is in Denver on 
his way to Logs Angeles. Mr. Mier, who 
is one of the most popular figures in 
the accident and health business has 
spent his entire career with the Pacific 
Mutual. He said that he had found 
business 
trip. 
the Pacific Mutual would enter group 
insurance, he said the matter was un- 
der consideration, but had not been 
definitely decided. 


NEW ORLEANS DOCK INSUIRANCE 

A short while ago, the Dock Board 
of New Orleans, which places the fire 
insurance on grain elevator buildings, 
machinery and the grain storage, heard 
complaints from some of its members 
that when bids were requested from 
insurance agents, the rates were in- 
variably identical because there was 
no competition among the agents as re- 
gards the charges, these being fixed 
by the Louisiana Fire Prevention Bu- 


reau, says the “Southern Underwriter.” — 


It is now understood that the Board 
is inclined to disregard the matter of 
rates, preferring good protection to 
cheap rates. The premiums on the 
Board’s insurance amount to thousands 
or dollars. It is believed the Board 
will continue to place the coverage as 
heretofore, the Board having decided 
it best to do so and not seek outside 
insurance for the sake of saving a few 
dollars. j 


A TWO PAGE AD My 

Frank Bb. Hall & Co.’s two page il 
lustrated advertisement was one of 
the attractive features of the shipping 
number of the New York “Commer- 
cial’ on March 29. Others advertis- 
mg were Willcox, Peck & ‘Hughes, 
Block Earl & Manuel, National Union 
Fire, Eastern Underwriters, Inc., Im 
porters & Exporters Insurance Co., 
Whist & Co., Globe & Rutgers, Despard 
& \Co., Hagedorn & Co., La Boyteaux 
& 'Co. & 


HANRATTY IN THE SERVICE 
F. J. Hanratty, manager of the 0 
fice of Kookogey & Hook, 100 William 
Street, will enter the service next 
week, 


conditions excellent on his — 
Asked relative to a Tumor that 


I 


ha 
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A. E. Larter Goes 
with Newark Fire 


TO MANAGE AUTO DEPARTMENT 


Co-Author of L. & L. Schedule and 
Once Vice-President of 
American 


A. E. Larter, one of the best known 
insurance men in the East, and with 
Ww. S. Lemmon author of the L & L. 
Rating Schedule, which was prepared 
under the direction of the Hastern 
Union, has been appointed manager 
of the automobile department of the 
Newark Fire Insurance Company. The 
appointment illustrates the importance 
that the automobile departments are 
assuming with the fire insurance com- 
panies. It is becoming recognized 
that the automobile insurance business 
is one that should be handled with the 
greatest care by experienced under- 
writers; that: in these departments 
good judgment is especially desired. 


His Career 

Mr. (Larter has been an active figure 
in fire insurance for many years. He 
first became known as special and 
later general agent of the \Continental 
from which Company he went to the 
American of Newark where he was 
vice-president. Always a student of 
the business he was picked out along 
with Mr. Lemmon by the Eastern 
Tnion to make a new rating schedule, 
and for about two years worked out 
the details of the new rating schedule 
known as the L. & L. Rating System. 
This system is being tested in several 
places. 

There has been considerable specu- 
lation as to Mr. Larter’s plans and he 
will be a valuable acquisition to the 
Newark. 


FIREMEN’S DEPARTMENTS 


J. G. Maconachy to Handle Middle 
and Southern Business for 
the Company 


J. G. Maconachy has been appointed 
manager of the underwriting for the 
Middle and Southern Departments of 
the Firemen’s Insurance Company, and 
allied companies, and will also con- 
tinue in charge of the automobile de- 
partment. 

Mr. Maconachy began his insurance 
career in the local agency . business 
and then became a special agent. He 
made good in the field and before go- 
ing with the Firemen’s was with the 
Newark Fire, where he was superin- 
tendent of agents. He is an able 
young underwriter. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


15] 


Robinson in Foreign 
Trade Banking Corp. 


MADE ONE OF FIVE DIRECTORS 


Purchase and 
Bankers and Trade 
Acceptances 


New Corporation Will 
Sell 


Wade Robinson, president of Wade 
Robinson & Co., Inc., marine under- 
writers of Merchant Marine House, is 
one of five directors in the newly 
erganized Foreign Trade Banking Cor- 
poration, which is to encourage and 
fuster the export business of the 
United States which is’ backed by the 
firm of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, 
Inc., and which is chartered with a 
capitalization of $2,000,000. Max May 
formerly vice-president of the Guar- 
aunty Trust Co., will be managing di- 
rector of the Company. 

Activities of New Corporation 

The activities of the new corpora- 
tion will be patterned after those of 
the National and Union Discount com- 
panies of London, and its principal 
business will consist of the purchase 
and sale of bankers and trade ac- 
ceptances. 

Arrangements will be made with the 
leading banks in foreign countries, 
and later on it is expected that the 
company will engage in the transaction 
ef a foreign exchange business. 

It is understood that eventually the 
corporation will apply for membership 
in the Federal Reserve system. 


DEPENDS WHOSE OX IS GORED 


Philadelphia “Bulletin” ‘Regards With 
Complacence Government Insuring 
War Contract Plants 


The Philadelphia “Bulletin” slipped a 
cog when it printed an editorial a few 
days ago under the caption of “Fed- 
eral Fire Insurance,’ and said: 

‘If the Government can insure an 
ammunition plant, why not a clothing 
factory? And the question continues 
throughout the whole category of war 
contracts. And now that housing is 
considered an essential part of ship 
and munition production, and therefore 
a responsibility of the Government, the 
function ci insurance may as logically 
extend to policies on the dwellings and 
possessions of the workers. 

“The whole scheme of Governmental 
substitution for individual enterprise 
is much easier to start than to stop. 
But what may be wholly practical for 
the Government to undertake in a 
limited sphere, invites disaster when 
the policy is broadened.” 

Wonder what the “Bulletin” would 
say to a scheme for the Government 
tu take over the daily papers? 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 


|, _LHE AUTOMOBILE—= 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.3 6 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AKTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION ASSURANCE CO. OF NORWICH, yeh EN® 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, Ye 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ine, 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 

63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus 
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OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Cut Rate Has Small 
Appeal to Merchants 


NON-AUTHORIZED INSURANCE 


View of Prominent Insurance Presi- 
dent—Taxation Would Only Cur- 
tail Insurance Market 


The Eastern Underwriter has _ re- 
eelved from the president of one of 
the great fire and marine insurance 
companies the following statement 
bearing upon the tentative inquiries 
made by the New York Insurance De 
partment relative to the tremendous 
volume of business being written by 
non-admitted companies. The Superin- 
tendent, it will be remembered, asked 
if there were not some way in which 
a check could be placed on this ‘busi- 
ness, either by taxation or otherwise. 

Can’t Confine Marine Insurance 

The statement of the president of 
the insurance company follows: 

“Marine insurance is international 
like commerce and not local like fire 
insurance. It cannot be confined; there- 
fore, it is always ‘subject to competi- 
{ion. A merchant in New York buys 
goods in India and sells them to a 
merchant in Chicago. The insurance 
follows the transaction. If New York 
taxed him he could move to Jersey. It 
is a mistake to attempt to restrict by 
taxation a business which cannot be 
confined within limits. 

“The kind of facilities for American 
business is such that the old line mer- 
chant prefers dealing with foreign com- 
panies who understand the method of 
operation. ‘Some years ago a bill was 
cffered in the Legislature to compel 
all marine insurance brokers to report 
all of their foreign business to the 
State and pay a tax thereon of 5 per 
cent. The intent of this bill was to 
‘force all of the business to a few ma- 
rine underwriting agencies in New 
York City, who in turn would re-insure 
the business in London at lower rates, 
as there are practically no tariffs on 
general marine business. This would 
have netted New York ‘City under- 
writers handsome profits from the ar- 
bitrage. 

Act Was Tabled 

“The injustice of the act towards 
marine insurance brokers by discrim- 
inating in favor of the underwriter rep- 
resenting a company, and the weak- 
ness of the bill was instantly apparent. 
Tf brokers were to be licensed it would 
be just as well to license marine in- 
surance companies’ agents. Therefore, 
the bill was amended to include bro- 
kers, agents or representatives of a 
company, and in that state it died in 
committee. 

“All reputable merchants will always 
deal with the old line reputable com- 
panies at fair rates. The advantage 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement January 1, 1917 

Cash Capital 

ASS6tS sianten tin sitte 2. - 98,003, 104.22 

Liabilities 4,222,485.60 

Net Surplus ere «.. 3,001,218.62 

Surplus for policyhold- 
4,331,218.62 

HEAD OFFICE 
Corner William. and Cedar Streets 
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WATCHMAN ENEMY ALIEN 


Circumstances Surrounding Attempt to 
Burn Woolen Mills in 
Philadelphia 


Carelessness or indifference in em- 
ploying watchmen is illustrated by a 
case in Reading. Christian Seidel, age 
54, registered as a German alien enemy, 
was held in $2,000 bail for court, after 
a hearing before Magistrate Dunn, in 
Philadelphia, on a charge of arson, re- 
sulting in a fire which threatened the 
destruction of the J. G. Leinbach Com- 
fany’s woolen mills, one of the largest 
industries in Philadelphia. That com- 
pany is rushed with Government war 
orders. 

Seidel was employed at the plant as 
a night watchman. Workmen coming 
to the plant at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing discovered a fire in the drying 
recom. They testified that they noticed 
Seidel’s peculiar action. He obeyed an 
crder to pull the fire whistle, but it is 
claimed that he made no effort to help 
get out the fire hose. When a member 
ot the firm asked him why he was not 
belping to fight the fire he is alleged 
to have said, “I’m watching this fire.” 

It was testified that a can of kerosene 
was found in Seidel’s closet, against 
the rules of the plant, and burned 
miatches were found scattered about. 
The fire started in three places. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


HENRY E. OTTO & CO., Ine. 


Insurance Brokers — Average Adjusters 
Marine and War Risk a Specialty 


105 WILLIAM STREBRT, John 5109-5037-2171 NEW YORK 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 


CANTONMENT INSURANCE 

The cantonment insurance has been 
extended for the Government. This is 
the insurance that covers contractors” 
supplies from the time the supplies are 
unloaded at the cantonments until ac- 
cepted by a Government inspector. 
Scmetimes the liability lasts’ only for 
a few minutes. A few companies have 
dropped out, but most of them are cov- 
ering for the extended period. There 
are thirty-four cantonments and camps. 


H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany - in os fonsertatem of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 


BRITISH AMERICA | | is8tei™ ss ss 


ASSURANCE co. R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 


Incorporated 1833 FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst 


MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


HOME OFFICE 
United States Branch . 
=r a Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 
HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 


Metropolitan District 
WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


The automobile department of the 
Continental Insurance Company has 
been transferred from the twenty-fifth 
to the ground floor at 80 Maiden Lane. 


of a 20 per cent. cut does not attract 
the average responsible merchant. He 
May try it as an experiment, but is 
fearful all the time that ‘something 
pight happen, and returns to the re- 
sponsible companies that everyone 
patronizes as soon as the experiment 
is ended.” 


Assets 
Surplus in United States..... 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
AMOI SIV-O os amiecramicloye tcc .¢ lere clase 25,298,472.00 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, 


$2,192,173.14 
772,927.35 


100 


PA. 
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ADEQUATE 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & Co: | >*T/SrAGiien 
FACILE LOGAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALT LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
10S William Street, New York City, N. Y. . 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street — 
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More Light on 
Profits Insurance 


fee ws OF WILLIS O. ROBB 


Risk May be Covered by Broader Use 
and Occupancy Form—To Protect 
“Going Businesses” 


_ That the final use and occupancy form 
adopted in the United States may be 
so extended as to cover profits insur- 
ance seems probable by present indi- 
eations. 

Many fire underwriters have placed 
themselves on record as being in favor 
of this procedure and Willis O. Robb, 
manager of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, is notably an advocate 
o: this measure. 

Mr. Robb defines use and occupancy 
insurance as being “insurance against 
loss caused by fire in the way of in- 
terruption of business in a going con- 
cern” and the phrases “going business” 
is looked upon as a more proper term 
than “manufacturing” and “non-manu- 
facturing” to describe a use and occu- 
pancy risk. Brokers say the use and 
eccupancy policy does not properly 
cover many mercantile risks which 
have a legitimate hazard of loss of 
profits through fire. 

Mr. Robb gives his views on use and 
Occupancy insurance as underwritten in 
ihe United States in the current issue 
of the Cyclopedia of Insurance, which 
are quoted, in part as follows: 

U. & O. Wrongly Developed Here 

“Use and occupancy insurance has 
had but a comparatively small develop- 
ment in the United States, and much of 
that development has apparently been 
in the wrong direction. There are two 
chief reasons for this. In the first 
place, in those States requiring or en- 
couraging the use of a standard fire 
policy, there is no separate provision 
for insuring contingent interests, such 
as rents, profits, use and occupancy, 
leasehold interest, etc., although these 
interests cannot be properly covered 
under the ordinary standard fire policy, 


iDargan & Turner, Atlanta, 


McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


THE YORKSHIRE 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers HRNEST B. BOYID, Underwriting Manager 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, Willard |S. Brown & Co., N 
N. Y.; GAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, N. C; 
Ga.; LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, New 
Orleans, La.; PAICIFIC COAST, Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, ‘Cal.; McClure Kelly and 
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with its express exclusion of loss due 
io interruption of business, its require- 
ment for the payment of any loss in 
one sum and at one time, and its mani- 


fold minor provisions designed only 
ol regular property insurances and 
losses. And in the next place, partly 


because a higher rate is ordinarily 
charged for so-called profit insurance 
than for so-called use and occupancy 
insuranice, and partly because of the 
failure to understand and measure the 


real interest sought to be covered, tho 


forms employed have been confused, 
evasive or quite inadequate. 


Would Establish New Court Precedent 


“The first of these handicaps can be 
overcome only by amending or over- 
riding the statutes enacting and estab- 
lishing the standard policy; either 
greater liberty must be given fire un- 
derwriters by the law in the matter of 
insuring these contingent interests, or 
riders largely modifying the regular 
provisions of the standard policy for 
the sake of a clear cover for such in- 
terests must be employed and tolerated, 


‘The removal of the second handicap 


would appear to be mainly a question 
of education. : 


“As understood by American under- 
writers generally, use and occupancy 
insurance is a form of contract that 
promises to indemnify the policyholder 
(usually a manufacturer) at a certain 
rate per day, in case of total interrup- 
tion, and at a pro rata of that rate in 
case of partial interruption, caused by 
a fire in his premises. Only the 
vaguest understanding of .the proper 
method of fixing that per diem rate, or 
the total insurable value of the interest 
insured, is usually found among either 
underwriters or policyholders. That is 
because they do not clearly see, or (on 
account of the question of rate already 
referred to) do not wish to acknowl- 
edge, that what the applicant wants 
and the underwriter should furnish is 
simply and solely a form of profits in- 
surance, not use and occupancy insur- 
ance at all, in the proper sense of that 
expression. 

“In England this kind of insurance 
has been for more than a dozen year's 
more correctly handled as the profit 
insurance it really is, on a form speci- 
ally adopted throughout to its precise 
purpose, with great resulting advantage 
to the public and to the underwriters, 
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m 65th Annual Statement 
ASSOLE ..:,.cSeGeeee eaten ecco $5,574,008.60 
Tiabilitios ) CMe et eawck sake 2,923,025.51 
A Capitals... ipa ween teeters sone ce 500,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 
of Waterton... Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
EK. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
CapltaleStocksallacash,.< casaemienenes viii sss cocaelebmeend esis stoeeate $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 
ServepwLegal Stamdard voceca cece cs cies sizes peo wcmen men evicieoitaniek 11,073,438,19 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims...............ccecccceccscreece 2,168,701.64 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities ..................... 3,980,020.79 
Total Assets January 1, 1918............... $19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. ‘Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S.T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............ $5,980,020.79 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


Eee PEN DELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1 Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


One Hundred and Forty-Two Years of Labor and Struggle 


HE American people fought their first battles for liberty and the rights of self-govern- 
ment one hundred and forty-two years ago. 


At that time and for many years thereafter, their realization of their 
national aspirations and of the goal toward which they were really striv- 


ing was vague and indistinct. 


But step by step they struggled onward 


and upward toward a light which grew clearer as their eyes and minds 


slowly opened to its significance. 


Today, as a result of their struggles 


and their sacrifices, we possess and enjoy our priceless American 


The immediate need is the investment of our money in 


institutions. 


This Space Contributed By 


Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


LIBERTY BONDS 


These institutions must be preserved. The structure so laboriously 
reared in these one hundred and forty-two years will be utterly destroyed 
if we do not spring to its defense with every atom of our energy and 
determination. This is not a situation which may be trifled with, or 
evaded, or put off. It is one which must be met now—today—no matter 
what sacrifices it may entail, or what the cost may be. 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 Broadway, New York City 
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so that a really important new: branch 
of fire insurance has been developed. 
A recent English writer on this subject 
is therefore quite justified in referring 
te the American practice in the fol- 
lewing curt fashion. 


English View of U. & O. 


“In the United States of America, a 
scheme called use and occupancy is the 
system which is intended to compen- 
sate the insured for the loss of profits 
by fire. The company issuing a use 
and occupancy policy agrees to pay a 
pro rata amount of the sum insured for 
each day the business is entirely 
stopped and in proportion in the event 
of a partial interruption. It is unneces- 
sary to say that such a system cannot 
assess the loss of profits sustained, ex- 
cept in businesses where the turnover 
does not fluctuate. Such businesses 
are so few that a use and occupancy 
policy is of little commercial value.’ 


“It is true that this summary dis- 
missal of the American use and occu- 
panicy policy does a little less than 
justice to it through failure to perceive 
that, however inaccurate a measuring 
rod a fixed per diem may be wherewith 
to measure a fluctuating rate of profit, 
it is, after all, likely to produce a fair 
average of result operating through 
any considerable period. But certainly 
the English method described by. this 
same writer (Alex B. Wright, ‘Insur- 
ance Against Loss of Profits by Fire— 
Consequential Loss,’ London, 1912, C. & 
BE. Layton) is vastly more flexible, 
equitable and attractive. Under that 
method the applicant indicates whether 
he wishes to insure net profits only, or 
fixed charges only, or the two together 
under the general name of profits, and 
whether the basis or standard for 
nieasuring the loss is to be the ‘turn- 
over,’ measured in money, or the ‘out- 
put,’ measured in quantity of goods 
produced. Then,,for instanice, if profits 
plus fixed charges are to be insured, 
and turnover is to be the standard, he 
is given insurance for the amount he 
declares his net profits plus fixed 
charges would represent, and on the 
eccurrence of a loss the actual annual 
turnover is ascertained, along with the 
percentage which the net profits plus 
fixed charges have constituted of that 
turnover, and this percentage is applied 
to the reduction of loss of turnover 
due to the interruption by fire, thus 
giving the profit loss pure and simple, 
to which will be added the items con- 
stituting the increased cost of ‘working’ 
necessarily incurred in continuing the 
business. Several necessary safeguards 
are introduced into the contract, so 
that, for instance, if fixed charges were 
not, in fact, continued after the occur- 
rence of the fire, a corresponding re- 
duction would be made from the amount 
ef the adjustment. 


“Under the English practice the 
period of liability as distinguished from 
the term of the policy is limited to a 
definite number of months following 
the fire, usually, though not always, less 
than a year. In a given case, if it 
were longer than a year, instead of tak- 
ing the annual turnover as the basis 
or. standard of adjustment, the turn- 
over for the longer period of liability is 
used, while, if the period of liability is 
a year or less, the standard or basis of 
adjustment is the turnover only. Usu- 
ally, an audit is made once a month 
after the occurrence of the fire, until 
the full restoration of productivity, and 
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monthly payments on account are made 
by the underwriters, though of course 
the ascertainment of the basis of en- 
tire adjustment, namely, the volume of 
{he annual turnover represented by 
profits, is made immediately afiter the 
loss occurs. A number of minor checks, 
balances, and safeguards are introduced 
into the system, but this synopsis will 
sufficiently indicate the general char- 
acter of the English handling of the 
subject and its manifest superiority to 
the practice in common use in the 
United States.” 


Changes in Form 


The tendency to more clearly define 
ihe meaning of the use and occupancy 
form is also seen in the supplement on 
rules and clauses issued recently by 
the Eastern Union, which, under rule 
68, reads as follows: 


“(a) In manufacturing risks, net 
profits on goods the production of which 
is prevented, and such fixed charges 
and expenses as must necessarily con- 
tinue during fa partial or total suspen- 
sion of production. 


“(b) In non-manufacturing risks, net 
profits on sales of goods or on other 
operations, which fare prevented, and 
such fixed charges and expenses as 
must necessarily be continued during 
a partial or total suspension of busi- 
Less.” 

The policy terms are made still more 
definite by the supplement dated March 
12 which until Wednesday had not 
been acted upon by all rating organiza- 
tions, and which adds a pro rata dis- 
tribution clause to the use and occu- 
pancy policy. 


MILTON BEIRSON IN NAVY 
Milton Berson has left the Julius 
Finn office at 120 Broadway to enter 
the Navy and will be detailed to port 
duty. He has a wide acquaintance 
among insurance men. 
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ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


- Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, Inc. 


New York City Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 
Northern Asse. Co., Ltd. of Eng. Firemen’s Inc. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Inc. of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 : 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
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Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Migr. 
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KE. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
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GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


BOSTON 
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e Promotions by 
Great American Fire 


i * SERVICE WITH COMPANY 


Insurance Experience of Messrs. Phil- 


lips, Koop, Archer, Glass, Borland, 
Krech and Churchill 
7 


The careers of the Great American 


men whose promotions were printed 


in The Eastern Underwriter last week 
are given herewith. They are Alex- 


_ ander R. Phillips, made secretary, and 


| William H. Koop, E. & 


Archer, R. S. 
Glass, L. J. Borland, G. &. Krech and 
H. B. ‘Churchill made assistant secre- 
teries. All of these men have been 
with the Company for a number of 
years and were promoted for the serv- 


ice they have rendered the Company. 


Started in Texas 

Alexander R. Phillips was born in 
Texas and educated in Dailas. He en- 
tered the insurance business in 1899 
in the Dallas office of the Hartford Fire. 
In 1902 he became special agent for 
Texas. Oklahoma, Indian Territory and 
Arkansas as assistant to Thomas J. 


| Cornelius, State agent for the Spring- 


field Fire & Marine. In 1906 Mr. Phil- 
lips was made special agent for the 
Insurance Company of North America 
in Texas, reporting to the Southern 


| Department at Atlanta. Six years later 
_ he joined his present company as spe- 


cial agent for Texas, succeeding Jesse 


| E. White who was at that time made 


assistant secretary of the Company. 
In 1916 he was made assistant secre- 
tary at the home office and last week 
he was made secretary. While in 
Texas Mr. Phillips was a member of 
the Texas Fire Prevention Association, 


' on the schedule committee and advi- 


scry committee at the time the Texas 
Rating Law became effective. 
Koop Began as Office Boy 
William HH. Koop has seen every 


development in the metropolitan fire 
insurance situation in the past quar- 


_ ter of a century, or, to be more exact, 


curing the past twenty-four years. He 
began as a boy in the city department 
and has remained there ever since, 
with the exception of three years 
spent in charge of the re-insurance de- 
partment. When ‘Wallace Reid left 
the Company twelve years ago to be- 
ceme a local agent Mr. Koop succeeded 
him as manager of the local depart- 
ment. Following Mr. Koop’s election 
as assistant secretary it is announced 


ZOUNDED 79, 1792 
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Cash Capital 


Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
| Reserve for Taxes 
Pal Reserve for Sundries 


The Oldest American Surplus 
Stock Insurance Company 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


that C. C. Dominge has been made 
city manager. 
Archer Manager of New England De- 
partment 

Eugene S. Archer has spent twenty- 
three years with the Company, begin- 
ning as a clerk. He was_ special 
agent in suburban territory; then spe- 
cial agent in Western New England 
vwhere he made such a good record 
tuat he was brought into the home of- 
fice and is now manager of the New 
England Department. 

Glass Began in Philadelphia 

Robert |S. Glass began his insurance 
eareer with the agency of (William Ar- 
rot in Philadelphia. There he had an 
all-around experience, including the 
Management of the brokerage depart- 
ment. He joined the company with 
which he is now associated some years 
ago. He became a special agent in the 
Middle Department for three years, re- 
turned to the home office, and then for 
seven or eight years was special agent 
with headquarters in Rochester. Since 
the San Francisco fire he has been in 
the home office and at the present time 
is in charge of the southwestern States. 


Borland a Stevens Institute Graduate 

L. J. Borland is a ‘Stevens Institute 
rman, and there he got a mechanical 
engineering degree. ‘He entered the 
insurance business as an inspector for 
the Middle States Inspection Bureau, 
with which he spent five years. His 
first work for the Great American was 
in the inspected risk department, and 
for nine years he has been in that 
(Company’s middle department, of which 
be is in charge. 

Krech Chief Accountant 

George E. Krech joined the Company 
about a month after William H. Koop 
did in 1894. At the start he was an 
accountant and he has continued in 
that department ever since, being made 
chief accountant in 1900. 
Ghurchill’s Early Experience in Boston 

H. B. Churchill has been with the 
Company since 1904, and before that 
was a prominent figure in the Boston 
fire insurance local business. Coming 
to the Company with which he is now 
associated he became special agent in 
New England, and he is now in charge 
of the inspected risk department. 


DAVID SILVER RETIRES 


David Silver, the oldest local agent 
in Tarrytown, and whose agency was 
established {by his father, has retired. 
The agency is purchased by Free & 
Brannigan, also an old-established lo- 
cal agency. 


1918 


DECEMBER 31, 1917 
$ 4,000,000.00 
10,630,740.40 
4,419,000.00 
950,000.00 
160,000.00 
8,317,502.26 


$28,477,242.66 


Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 


Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
' Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND — 
. Assistant Secretaries 
A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mgr. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE AIRPLANE 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 
the Eyes of the Army. Rising above 
and before the battle line, it watches 
for coming attacks. 


FIRE gives no warning of its coming. 
No eye can see where it will strike next. 


ADEQUATE Insurance is the airplane 
of protection. Use foresight instead of 
actual vision. Let the 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 
begin teday to protect you against loss by fire. 
Cash Capital .......... ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Pacific Coast Dept., 
80 MAIDEN LANE INSURANCE EXCH. BLDG., 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brirnit National Hire 
Jusurance Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., inc. 


MANAGERS 
New York City 


Merchant Marine House 


South William and Beaver Streets 
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Street Comment on Marine Investigation 


The way to cure an evil is to get at 
the root of it and apply the remedy. 
The recent investigation of marine in- 
surance brokers has divulged a state 
of affairs which to straight, honest, 
fair-minded business people would seem 
to jndicate that the marine insurance 
tusiness must have drifted into a de- 
nroralized condition, compared to the 
high plane on which it has heretofore 
been conducted. To some extent in 
recent years this might be true. It is 
cecasioned by the fact that ever since 
the present war conditions arose there 
has been no class of business where 
the rates charged for both marine and 
war risk have been so high as to make 
the business attractive and profitable 
te anyone who has the slightest knowl- 
edge thereof. 

There has therefore been drawn to 
marine insurance a class of men who 
advertise themselves as marine insur- 
ance experts, average adjusters, etc. 
These men apparently have no knowl- 
edge of what the legal requirements 
of a broker are, be he an insurance 
broker or a merchandise broker, nor 
have they any knowledge of the tech- 
nical requirements of the business of 
which they advertise themselves as 
experts. 


Common Law Definition of a Broker 


The common law definition of a bro- 
ker is: 

A broker is one who is engaged for others 
on a commission negotiating contracts relative 
to property with the custody of which he has 
no concern; an agent employed to make bar- 
gains and contracts between other persons in 
matters of trade, commerce, and navigation for 
a compensation commonly called brokerage. A 
person is not a broker who has possession and 
absolute control of merchandise shipped to 
him to sell and to collect the price; or who 
is a salaried agent and not acting for a fee 
or rate per cent. for others; or who acts for 
one principal to the exclusion of all others; or 
who transacts business, not for other party, 
but for himself. ‘ 

If some of the newer generation of 
marine brokers had known what their 
duties were, they would not have had 
the audacity to take out insurance in 
their own names or the names of ficti- 
tious assureds,* thereby cornering the 
market with the expectation of selling 
the insurance to an actual shipper at 
a higher rate. They must have been 
laboring under the impression that 
they had bought a ton of pig-iron at 
$20 a ton and were at liberty to sell 
it for any price over the purchase 
price that the law of supply and de- 
mand would permit them to obtain, at 
the same time forgetting that in tak- 
ing out the insurance they incurred 
va monetary liability, for if the goods 
were not shipped the underwriter could 
not charge them an earned premium, 
and that they were usurping the po- 
sition of a broker to make them really 
speculators without incurring the re- 
sponsibilities of a speculator in the 
true sense of the word. 

The Broker of Twenty Years Ago 


About twenty years ago no one at- 
tempted to call himself a marine in- 
surance broker unless he was’ thorough- 
ly conversant with every detail of ma- 
rine insurance. In fact, if a fire broker 
had a marine insurance line to place 
he knew that he did not have the 
Lroper knowledge of the business to 
effect a cover which would give his 
client the proper protection, so he 
turned the fbusiness over to a regular 
marine insurance brokerage firm and 
asked them to kindly give him the 
necessary protection, and in turn made 
some deal whereby the commissions 
were divided in accordance with the 
services rendered. All some people 
think they have to do is to have let- 
terheads printed stating they are ma- 


rine insurance experts, average ad- 
justers, etc., get an order, go out on 
te the “street,’ find the lowest rate 


that anyone is willing to issue a poli- 
cy for, take it back to the assured and 
say—here is: your insurance—not think- 
ing that they may be called upon to 
collect a loss under the document 
which they handed to their assured, 
and when they come to look into the 
insurance which they have furnished 
their assured they find that the docu- 
ment is not complete and they are un- 
able to collect the loss which their 
assured has sustained and for which 
le thought he was protected. This as- 
sured very rapidly learns why it is 
recessary to place his business into 
the hands of a broker who knows what 
Marine insurance means and what he 
requires from the company in order to 
protect his clients from a loss when 
they sustain one. 

I have heard new marine insurance 
brokers state that they had a perfect 
right to do what is now being exposed 
by the New York Insurance Department. 
They think they have a right to deal 
in marine insurance the same as a 
cotton broker has a right to deal for 
a client in a thousand bales of cotton 
ot a wheat broker for a client in one 
uundred thousand /fbushels of wheat. 
If they were educated along the right 
lines and knew what their duties were 
as brokers, this state of affairs and 
conditions would not exist today. In- 
asmuch as some brokers do not know 
what the duties of a broker are, it 
therefore must evolve upon the State 
te teach them or to prescribe what the 
duties of a marine broker in the insur- 
ance business should be. 


What State Should Do 


It would appear to be in order for 
the State of New York to pass a law 
licensing all brokers who are engaged 
in the business of marine insurance, 
and under no circumstances are they 
to be permitted to receive such a li- 
cense unless they are duly qualified 
experts, and such experts to be passed 
upon by a committee of recognized 
Iearine insurance experts and not if a 
ward politician or district leader goes 
before the license bureau and says— 
This is a friend of Mr. So-and-So and 
is a liberal contributor to our cam- 
paign fund and we want him to re- 
ceive a license, is he to receive one; 
and only licenses should be issued to 


‘those who have the required knowl- 


edge and who have acquired this 
knowledge by serving their apprentice- 
ship in the marine insurance field, as 
it takes twenty years or more before 
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50 Broad Street, New York City—Suite 620 
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@ man can really say he knows the 
fundamental principles of the marine 
insurance business. This will preclude 
many gentlemen from following this 
class of business who have recently 
made their entrance into the field, based 
upon their family connections, social ties 
or abilities as star performers in the 
athletic circles. In passing such regula- 
tions the assureds of the State of New 
York, and the United States, would be 
protected so that their business will 
pass through the hands of experts who 
are qualified to handle this business, 
and if they have a loss which they are 
entitled to recover from an insurance 
company, they can rest assured that 
their insurance will be placed in such 
a manner that it will be recoverable. 
If the insurance brokers need to be 
taken care of, the State at the same 
time—if the insurance superintendent 
will permit a suggestion—can take 
steps to protect the American in- 
surance company or the duly author- 
ized representative of foreign insurance 
companies who have entered our State 
by making the necessary deposit cap- 
ical and paying the necessary taxes 
vearly. There should be legislation 
put into effect that all business placed 
ly brokers who are domiciled in New 
York, whether they have branch houses 
in other States or not, should pay a 
tax, say the equivalent of 5 per cent. 
of the premium on marine insurance 
placed in the authorized companies. 
This should be done in order to in- 
crease the revenues of the State of 
New York and also as a protection to 
the companies that are now entered 
in. the State and pay taxes on all: the 
business written in the State of New 
York. 
Fairness to the Public 

In order to be fair to the merchant 
and keep a check on the companies 
that are now doing marine business 
in the State of New York, there should 
be a law passed making it legal to 
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American Insurance Co., 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 
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MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
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O. 
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of Newark, N. J. 
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piace this outside insurance wherever 
it is absolutely necessary, but when 
it is necessary an affidavit should be 
made by the broker and placed on file, 
and the amount of insurance and the 
rate of premium paid should ibe shown. 
The State should get a revenue from 
such transactions and local or duly au- 
thorized companies should be protected 
against foreign competition and at the 
same time the merchants interested 
should not be neglected and should 
not be left wholly at the mercy of au- 
thorized insurance companies if they 
take it upon themselves to charge what 
niay seem excessive rates. This legis. 
lation should be very stringent and 
should leave absolutely no loophole for 
subsidiary concerns domiciling them- 
selves in Jersey City or neighboring 
States. It also should take care of 
the possibility of foreign companies 
which are entered in the State of New 
York writing risks in London and treat- 
ing this business as wondon business, 
as today on a hull risk where the 
New York rate is 5 per cent. less 14% 
per cent., a London company that is 
entered in the State of New York could 
afford to write the business in London 
for 434 per cent. less 14% per cent. 
brokerage, and at the end would have 
a larger net rate for the company 
than if they wrote it in their New 
York agency at 5 per cent. less 14% 
per cent. brokerage. 

Inasmuch as merchants that are en- 
saged in the export business must be 
clever and up-to-date merchants in 
crder to compete with all the mer- 
chants of the world for this business, 
it seems almost incomprehensible that 
they should be so neglectful in employ- 
ing incompetent and _ irresponsible 
parties in placing of such an import- 
ant matter as marine insurance. These 
same merchants if they were looking 
for legal advice certainly would not 
take the first name that was presented 
te them with a title of attorney, or, 
if they were looking for medical ad- 
vice they would try to ascertain if the 
party they consulted for such advice 
was an expert for that particular ail 
ment for which they desire a cure. 
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Truth About Grain 


(Continued from page 1) 
starts it is like a lumber yard burning 
high up in the air.” A dust explosion 
is imminent in draughty elevators at 
any time. 

In the newer elevators there are 
steel bins and concrete construction 
and in these risks lines are heavy. 

Watchman service is poor. A But 
falo elevator, a good risk, ‘had six 
watchmen. Underwriters wanted more: 
the elevator men refused. Tinally on 
a preemptory order from the head 
‘Minneapolis office forty watchmen 
were employed. 
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Risks of Contractors 
Being Investigated 


WORK FOR MANUAL COMMITTEE 


Health and Accident Underwriters 
Seeking Information for New 
Schedules 
Contractors’ risks are. being taken 


up by the manual committee -of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference. The following letter is in 
the form of a questionnaire, which has 
been sent to about fifteen companies, 
including a number of the large com- 
mercial companies, soliciting their 
ideas on “Contractors”: 

“We are now considering the classi- 
fications for contractors and attach 
pages 59 and 60 of our manual show- 
ing the occupations as now listed and 
the classifications therefor. A inis 
schedule is very important and requires 
serious consideration. We must bear 


in mind the diversity of the duties per- 
formed by such risks. We solicit your 
_ suggestions as to the following: 
“1. Do you agree that when a con- 
_ tractor is engaged in manual labor, he 
should be classified the same as work- 
man? 

“2. Give any additional occupations 
you consider should be inserted under 
this caption. 

“3. Do you consider the classifica- 
tions now allowed as correct? If not, 
suggest changes and briefly state your 
reasons for doing so. 

“4. Do you consider the qualifying 
and descriptive phrases correct? If 
rot, suggest changes and briefly state 
your reasons therefor. 

“5. If you have or can compile sta- 
tistics applying to one or more of these 
occupations, please furnish same with 
such other information as may be ne- 
cessary for us to intelligently make 
use of the information given. 

“In considering this question, we 
cannot lose sight of the fact that the 
duties of a contractor in a large city 
May differ from the duties of a con- 

| tractor in a small town, and our 
thought is not to have too many classi- 
fications, be as sparing as possible in 
the use of limiting and descriptive 
| phrases and quote classifications low 
_ enough to cover the incidental as well 
| as the regular duties performed by 
' persons engaged in such occupations.” 
Underwriter Gives Views 

One underwriter replied as follows: 

“As regards the first, we'do not be- 
Neve that when a contractor is en- 
gaged in manual labor he should be 
Classified as a workman. We believe 
that while he may be performing 
actual labor, he is a_ better risk 
than the workman, and is entitled 
to one class better than the work 
Tan. It occurs to us that he has 
a greater interest in being at work 
than his workmen, and that he will 
perform a part of his duties just as 
/sc0on as possible, whereas the work- 
Tian does not have the incentive to 
| Tesume work until he is fully recov- 
ered. From such claim experience as 
_we haye had, we believe it is evident 
|that the period of total disability 
claimed by working contractors is 
shorter than that claimed by workmen. 
__ “We doubt if the words ‘supervising 
@uties only’ really limit the company’s 
_ liability as they should. Several years 
@Z0 we contested a claim and the 
| Court ruled that the words ‘supervising 
| en only’ gave the contractor the 
right to perform such work as he might 
find necessary in conducting his busi- 
ness.’ 


-chusetts and Connecticut. 


Brokers Bid 
Mautner Farewell 
WELCOME MANAGER RUGGINS 


Associates in Metropolitan Office of 
General Accident Present Watch 
to Departing Manager 


About eighty New York brokers and 
his associates in the Metropolitan of- 
fice of the General Accident tendered 
a farewell dinner on Tuesday evening 
to Manager Joseph L. Mautner, who 
will leave New York shortly to become 
superintendent of agents of the Gen- 
eral for ‘(New York, INew Jersey, Massa- 
The dinner 
was held at Reisenweber’s. 

Toastmaster A. W. Meldon, New 
York attorney of the General, stated 
that United States Manager Frederick 
Richardson was unable to attend and 
introduced ‘H. C. Mitchell, assistant 
United States Manager. Mr. Mitchell 
said that the first time he had ever 
seen Joe Mautner was as a dirty faced 
office boy in the Maryland Casualty, 
with which Company Mr. Mitchell was 
formerly associated as secretary. He 
then told of the work Mr. Mautner 
had done {both among his associates 
and in rendering service to the New 
York brokers and said that the Gener- 
al ‘hoped that both his associates and 
the brokers would have the same con- 
fidence in and render the same co-op- 
eration to the new manager, Mr. 
Ruggins. 

James Nooney, who has been in the 
claim department of the General since 
it entered the United States, told uv 
his associations with Mr. Mautner, as 
did also Henry R. Graham, New York 
Comptroller of the Company. On be- 
half of those brokers and associates 
present on Tuesday, E. G. Graff, of the 
Metropolitan office, presented to Mr. 
Mautner a Waltham watch as a token 
of their regard. Following Mr. Maut- 
ner’s acceptance of the watch, Mr. 
Ruggins made a short address. 


APPOINTMENTS IN NEW JERSEY 
D, C. Gritman, special agent in 
Northern ‘New Jersey for the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, has made 
the following appointments: Ty -N. 
Creighton, local agent at Bayonne; 
Daniel Bermes, general agent at Union; 
Ned Cadwalader, local agent at Wee- 
hawken. Last year the company’s busi- 
ness in New Jersey was $440,000 and 
Mr. Gritman has observed it climb to 
that figure from a modest $100,000. 


LEAVING CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


E. J. Darragh, who had charge of 
the preparation of evidence in litiga- 
tion against assureds in the New York 
claim department of the New Jersey 
Fidelity & Plate Glass, has resigned as 
of April 8. Mr. Darragh formerly had 
charge of the claim department in Chi- 
cago for the old Union Casualty of 
Philadelphia and he closed up _ that 
company’s business there. 
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tion says: 


equitable treatment.” 


Great Eastern Casualty Company 


ORGANIZED 1892 


59 John Street, New York 


The New York Insurance Department in a recent examina- 


“While the business of the Company has increased, 
its liabilities have borne a decreasing ratio to the 
admitted assets and the surplus a corresponding in- 
crease in the ratio to liabilities. 
Company, therefore, has been healthy. 


The affairs of the Company are being efficiently and 
conservatively conducted. Liberal reserves have been 
set aside for outstanding losses and other liability 
items, and policyholders are being accorded fair and 


The growth of the 


Cash Capital .... 


Surplus to Policyholders. . 


Over Three and a Half Million Dollars Paid a Claims 


ARETE.) Seen $350,000.00 


. $584,137.21 


LINES WRITTEN 


Accident-Health (Commercial and Indus- 
trial) —Burglary—Plate Glass—Automobile 
Teams and General Liability. 


Agency applications will be considered for unoccupied 
territory. 


HEARING IN ALBANY 


Monopolistic State Insurance Biil and 
State Fund Supervision Measure 
in Decline 


Last Tuesday a hearing was held in 
Albany on several bills of interest to 
casualty men. The Gilchrist measure 
was one. it is a monopolistic State 
insurance bill and would prevent both 
stock and mutual companies from writ- 
ing compensation insurance. Mana- 
ger Baldwin, of the State Fund, was 
for it. Mr. Train, of Utica, against; 
Mr. Duffy, of the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission, for, and F. Robertson Jones, 
manager of the Workmen’s ‘Compen- 
sation Publicity Bureau, appeared 
against it. At present writing there 
appears no likelihood that the bill will 
become law. 

The two Wickes bills to put the 
State Fund under the supervision of 
the Insurance Department were dis- 
cussed. Mr. Baldwin appeared against 
if while Mr. Train ‘was for it. Mr. 
Jones did not appear and manufac- 
turers and employers did not show in- 
terest in the measure. Its passage is 
regarded as remote. 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


rates. 


Policy. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 


“Wilful Misapplication” 
In Fidelity Bond 


ROSEVILLE TRUST COMPANY CASE 


Connivance of Official Does not Release 
Teller’s Surety From 
Liability 


Reversing a ruling in the Essex Cir- 
cuit Court at. Trenton, IN. J., in the 
suit of the Roseville Trust Company. 
by the insurance department against 
the American Surety, the Court of 
Errors and Appeals has ordered a new 
trial of as much of the case as is con- 
cerned with an item of $2,000. 

Discussing the legal question thus 
presented Justice Trenchard, in his 
opinion for the Court of Errors, said: 

“As used in a fidelity bond given for 
the protection of a trust company 


against the wilful misapplication of 
ite funds by its teller, the words ‘wil- 
fully misapplied’ mean a conversion of 
funds of the trust company to the use 
or benefit of the teller or of some one 
other than the trust company with in- 
tent to injure and defraud the com- 
pany. By the term ‘wilfully’ is meant 
purposely or designedly. The intent 
to injure and defraud, which is essen- 
tial, does not necessarily involve mal- 
ice or ill-will, but merely that general 
intent to injure and defraud which al- 
ways arises in contemplation of law, 
when one wilfully or intentionally does 
that which is illegal and fraudulent, 
and which, in its necessary and na- 
tural consequences, must injure an- 
other. 

“The connivance on the part of the 
treasurer of a trust company in a wil- 
ful misapplication of the funds of the 
company by its teller, in order to ad- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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John L. Tiernon, Jr., who is president of the New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents, and who is regarded as one of the most level headed insur- 


ance men up State—he lives 
in Buffalo—was featured by 
the Maryland Casualty Co. in 
the current issue of its “Bul- 
letin.” 

Mr. Tiernon is active in the 
Insurance Federation of New 
York State, as well as in the 
fire and casualty agents’ as- 
sociation, and he was a 
prominent figure in St. Louis 
last Summer at the annual 
convention of the National 
Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Mr. Tiernon was also one of 
the organizers of the last 
Liberty Loan campaign in 
Buffalo. He is a model citi- 
zen in addition to being a 
fine agent. 

The Maryland Casualty’s 
“Budget,” has this to say of 
him: 

“This picture of John Tier- 
non, who writes a great deal 
of business for himself and 
the Maryland under the 
agency name of Tiernon & 
Company, Buffalo, was taken 
in the doorway of the home 
office annex, John L. having 
been caught there and com- 
pelled to undergo a photo- 
graphic operation. 

“John not only looks good, 


but makes good. In 1916, his 
premium total was $77,- 
000; at the end of 1917, he 


had business on the books 
that brought in $176,000 in 
premiums, an actual increase 
in premium volume of practi- 


cally $100,000 and a comparative increase of over one hundred and twenty-five 


per cent.” 


The Maryland has a splendid collecticn of agencies in this State. 


Leaving Insurance Business 


This week the casualty insurance 
business will lose one of its able 
women workers. Miss Anna Mullin, 
who has been acting as assistant man- 
ager in the plate glass department of 
the Massachusetts Bonding in New 
York, leaves that place to return to 
Scranton, her home, Within a short 
time Miss. Mullin will be married to Mr. 
Edward B. Pierce, of Scranton. He is 
au insurance man, of the firm Hmerich 
& Pierce, of Scranton. He was at one 
time connected with the Armstrong 
agency in New York. for several years. 
Miss Mullin became proficient in the 
plate glass line through an extensive 
experience gained during two years 
with the Pennsylvania Casualty in 
Scranton; two years with the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding in Boston and four 
years with that Company in New York. 

% ¥ * 


Burglary Men Wanted 

There is an urgent demand for cap- 
able burglary department managers. 
In Wartford there is said to be an 
important assistancy open and in New 
York there is at least one position yet 
unfilled. 

* * * 
Handling Burglary Department 

Since Edward B. Anderson has be- 
come secretary of the Burglary Jnsur- 
ance Underwriters’ Association, EH. J. 
Surbeck, who had been his assistant 
in the Royal Indemnity, has taken up 
the work of the burglary department 
there. 


Will Move Uptown 
M. Green, of 45 John Street, mana- 
ger of the weekly department of the 
General Accident, will remove soon to 
the World Tower Building, 110 West 
Fortieth Street. 
* * * 
Indemnity Period Shortened 
The General Accident has issued a 
rew form of its Simplex accident pol- 


icy in which indemnity is paid for 
six months instead of for eight as 
formerly. 


profitable pastime. 


UNDERWRITER 


Beating Rate Schedules 


Beating the automobile insurance 
rate schedules is an absorbing and 
For instance, a 
man in Queens (County, who has his 
dwelling and garage there, makes rep- 
resentation in his application for in- 
surance that the car is used most of 
the time in Nassau County and he gets 
the benefit of the Nassau County rate, 
although the owner has no establish- 
ment of any kind in Nassau County. 

* * * 
Introduce “Protection” 


The Travelers Insurance Co. has in- 
troduced “Protection” as the youngest 
Travelers publication. It is for the 
benefit of the liability and underwrit- 
ing sales force. The initial article 
covers the automobile situation. 


* * * 
Must Be Reasonably Safe 
According to the Mississippi Su- 


preme Court municipalities are not in- 


surers of safety on their streets, but- 


are obliged to keep them in reasona- 
bly safe condition for persons travel- 
ing in the usual way and exercising 
usual care and no part of the streets 
should be neglected. While the size 
of a municipality and the amount of 
traffic may be considered in determin- 
ing a municipality’s negligence in main- 
taining defective streets, these circum- 
stances will not relieve it of liability 
for injuries resulting from its negli- 
gence. 
s 2 s 
Baltimore Talks 


Members of the Insurance Society 
of Baltimore at a meeting last week 
were told something of the origin and 
development of compensation insur- 
ance, The speaker was J. M. Mot- 
ley, vice-president of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. Mr. Motley 
is an authority on compensation in- 
surance. 

E. J. Bond, underwriter in the com- 
pensation department of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, was the speaker 
at the meeting a fortnight ago. He 
explained the figuring of rates on lia- 
bility and compensation insurance. 

* * * 
A $15,000 Burglary Risk 

Resident’ Manager Donahue, of the 
Philadelphia office of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, has just written a 
big burglary risk for his company, car- 
rying a premium of $16,000. 

* * * 
Admitted to Rating Board 

The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance has been admitted to membership 
in the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board. 


* * * 
“Live Topics” 
“Live Articles on Special Hazards 
No. 9” is the ninth book in a very 


juteresting series published by “The 
Weekly Underwriter.” Already three 
books in this series are in their second 
editions and one more book has just 
recently gone out of print, thus testi- 
fying to the popularity of this series. 


A Progressive 
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“Wilful Misapplication” 
(Continued from page 17) 
yance the latter’s outside speculations, 
does not release the teller’s surety 

from liability.” 
Claim Loan Was. Made 
The surety company was made de- 


fendant in an action to recover on a 


$10,000 bond to A. R. Jennings, paying 
teller of the trust company. Jennings 
vanted to wget '$2,000 to invest in a 
moving picture enterprise. He sug- 
gested to “Raymond Smith, the, treas- 
urer, that the company lend him the 
money on his note and that he would 
pay it back in instalments. Smith ran 
tne whole institution and had the 
power to make loans for it. Anything 
he said went and little or no check 
was made on his transactions. Ac- 


cording to the testimony Smith agreed — 


to lend Jennings the money and Jen- 
nings went ahead and drew a check on 
a local bank dated June 3, 1913, drawn 


to Walter H. Meier, in payment of 
Jennings’ share in the picture estab- 
lishment. 


In the meantime Smith had neglect- 
ed to arrange for the loan, it was said, 
and when it was presented to the 
Roseville Trust Company, Jennings re- 
moved the check from the basket be- 
fore it reached the bookkeeper and 
substituted a memorandum slip charg- 
ing himself with $2,000. It trans- 
pired that the proof book of Jennings 
was falsified to the extent of $2,000. 
When the irregularity was discovered 
Smith denied that he had ever prom- 
ised to make the loan to Jennings. 


Mutual and Liberty Loan 


The home office force of the Mutual 


Life, numbering more than 800 em- 
ployes, has made individual pledges to 
sell a minimum of five Liberty Loan 
bonds, or 4,000 in all. 


Statement of the Ownership, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of THE EASTERN 


Management, — 


UNDERWRITER, published weekly, at New 


York, N. ¥., for April 1, 1918. : 
State of New York, 
County. of New York, ss. 

Before me, a (Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Clarence Axman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WIRITER, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 4 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: : 

Publisher, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
COMPANY, 105 William Street, New York. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 105 William Street, 


New York. 

Business Manager, (William L. Tadley, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 


addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 


poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or old- 
ing 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

Clarence Axman, New York City. 

Benjamin F. Hadley, Des Moines, Ia. 

William L. Hadley, Plainfield, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 


1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) 


one. Pe 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giV- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company | 
but also, in cases where the stockholder ot 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge | 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 1m 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owm 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in U 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 


so stated by him. ee 
; OLARENCE AXMAN. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd 
day of April, 1918. . 
Ww. L. CHAPMAN, 


‘Notary Public, Westchester Co. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 
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When an objection is of- 


Cutting fered or a reason assigned 
Out for not buying, what can 
Luxuries one do but answer? That 


is the big point in sales- 
Manship—answer, but do it when you 
ean by asking other questions and 
thus lead the prospect back again to 
the main line. For instance—one man 
says: “I have never been injured and 
My occupation is not at all dangerous. 
insurance, so in these 
days of economy I am cutting it out, 
as I am all luxuries.” Here is a good 
chance to inject some new facts by 
asking some question. For instance, 
“Yes, Mr. Blank, you have thus far 


- ybeen very fortunate, but have you con- 


sidered that 65 per cent. of the acci- 
dents reported occur to men outside 
of business hours and while they are 
away from the hazards of the occupa- 
tion? In fact, only 32.8 per cent. of 
accidents are occupational accidents. 
48.8 per cent. happen in the safety of 
the home, 12.3 per cent. while en- 
gaged in sports or recreation, 5.2 per 
cent. are travel accidents and 13.6 per 
cent. are street accdents. Not only is 
this true, but if every man were killed 
or injured during the year no insur- 
ence would be possible except by the 
payment of very large premiums. The 
hig thing is—do you know.you won't 
be killed, injured or disabled during 
the coming year? if you can’t answer 
that question, you need insurance.”’— 
“The Standard Cog.” 


* * * 


Compared with life in- 


Better Than surance, disability in- 
Life surance is a_ greater 
Insurance necessity, says “The 
American.” ‘When the 


breadwinner is disabled by an accident’ 


or is on the sick 'bed, he not only has 
his family to care for, but he has the 
added expense occasioned by his dis- 
ablity. Even if he should die; econom- 
ically the burden is lessened by the 
extra cost incident to the disability and 
the cost of his own maintenance. One 
of the principal arguments of life in- 
‘surance is’ that doctor’s bills and debts 
accumulated during the last sickness 
ean be cleared up. Disability insurance 
Provides for taking care of these ob- 


| ligations as they occur, and in case of 


death the estate is free and clear, and 
the entire amount of the life insur- 
ance is intact for the benefit of the 
beneficiary. Statistics show that many 
wage-earners who have been disabled 
from accident or sickness, get up from 
tneir sick beds and go to work before 
they are able to do so, and no doubt 
this is due to the absolute necessity 
to provide money for the many added 
cbligations incurred during the disabil- 
ity. Consequently a much _ heavier 
mortality may be expected from those 


whe do not carry disability insurance. 


The demand and oppor- 


Where Jobs tunities for trained men 
Seek in the surety and casu- 

Men alty business are great- 

er to-day than ever be- 

fore. Why do not more high-grade 


Young men enter this line of business? 
They can master the fundamentals in 


one-half the time it takes to learn a 
profession, and can earn a livelihood 


while so doing, rather than being an 
expense to their parents or friends for 
three or four years of studying and for 
Several years thereafter while estab- 
lishing a practice. The old theory that 


/@ Man become an insurance agent after 


trying everything else is now a very 
Much exploded one. The day of “has 


| beens” in the insurance business has 


passed forever. A survey shows that 
to-day the markedly successful insur- 
‘ance men in the field, and in the home 


Office also, are educated, intelligent, en- 
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ergetic and honest. The chief phases 
of the business, including the financial, 
the producing, the underwriting and the 
legal and claim, afford unlimited study 
to the student. The production end 
especially offers ample opportunity for 
the natural salesman and solicitor. Then 
why is it that more young men gradu- 
ating from the colleges and _ high 
schools do not enter this vocation? The 
compensation is good, the opportunity 
unlimited, the vocation honorable and 
intensely interesting. Home offices are 
constantly seeking high-grade men. The 
agency department is constantly im- 
portuned to recommend experienced 
ycung men or men likely to develop for 
various positions in the field. It is 
truly a vocation where many desirable 
jobs are seeking the man, rather than 
the usual situation of the man seeking 
the job.—Fidelity “Journal.” 
* * * 


(Plate glass will be hard- 


Plate er and harder to get, as 
Glass the summer progresses, 
Insurance says the Travelers. There 


is even a possibility that 
it will be classed among the non-es- 
sentials. If this comes to pass, the 
supply will go lower and lower—while 
the price goes higher and higher. 
This situation affords a _ splendid 
argument for plate glass insurance. 
Every man’s window is now worth two 
or three times what he paid for it, 
and it ought not to be difficult to con- 
vince him that it would be a decided 
financial hardship to have to replace it. 
Every plate glass policy is an im- 
plied contract of replacement, and most 
policyholders regard it as such. They 
do not want to take cash settlements 
and then have to go to the trouble of 
buying the glass afterward. Their 
idea of insurance is that, when they 
are visited by a young hurricane, or 
a runaway horse kicks in their show- 
window, the insurance company will 
be promptly on the job and get the 
place fixed up in the shortest possible 
time. 


s s s 
All known causes not 
How Plate hereinafter classified. 
Glass Articles dropped on 
Breaks show cases. 
Awnings (breakage by). 
‘Burglars. 
(Cash carriers dropping on show 
cases. 


Defective setting glazed one year or 
less. 

Defective setting 
year. 

Door slamming. 

Drunken persons. 

Explosion. 

Fighting or street disturbance. 

Frost, snow, hail or ice and weather 
conditions. 

Persons leaning against or falling on. 

Settling of building, built one year 
or less. 

Settling of building, built over one 
year. 

Shelves, shutters or transom falling. 

Stone or missile throwing including 
children playing with ball, etc. 

Stones or other objects thrown by 
automobiles. 

Street vehicles (excluding stones or 
other objects thrown by automobiles). 

Sun’s rays. 

Unknown. 

Window dressing. 

Window cleaning. 

Window or show case display—arti- 
cles falling. 

Wind storm. 

Workmen in or about premises. 


glazed over one 


Michael Powell has resigned from the 
cditorial staff of The Weekly Under- 
writer to enter the Navy. He expects 
to be detailed to port duty in the vicin- 
ity of New York. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


W. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... -$1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Clase Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
_Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAG oO Resident Manager 


———. 5S JOHN STREE 
F. W. LAWSON New York i 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 


Burglary, Boiler and 145 Milk St., Boston 


s Er Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 


ANNUAL STATEME¥Y DECEMBER 31, 1917 
shippndabnouve .odrepece onhge $15,077.330.62 


Assets 


LAUD UL UES Merrcteeeiatsiays ele cielo siontote ote « wieleivsoisccsjeisipinrerets cioteetersieis elo aie tie sis 10,785,343.53 
Mea E han Bresette ale tab eo aiaic c.ccsce brosb.0'e claws «0 oWge lore’ SIRE a ered ernie ein ote 1,000,000.00 
Surplusvover all Nabilitioes. ....0.cis. ss cs vcccnswas se eubiccan coves 3,291,987.09 
Losses paid to December 31, 1917................eeeceeeen reece 60,740,294.97 


This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Accident, 


y su Surety Bonds; 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 


Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Steam 


Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE x INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 
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THROW AWAY THAT CUMBERSOME RATE MANUAL 


Can you find no better use for your time than to spend the best part of 
it turning 362 pages every time you want to quote an automobile rate ? 


Compare the Simplicity of These Rates! 


The “Definite Value” Automobile Policy 


A clearly defined policy protecting an automobile owner—indemnifying for loss by fire, theft, ex- 
plosion and other hazards. ; 

It is simple in language, and definite in terms—it positively fixes the value of a car, during the life of 
the policy, on a basis determined by the men who made and sold the car. 

In the event of a total loss, it pays the amount of fixed value shown in the policy contract, thereby 
avoiding any controversy in settling and paying the loss. 

In the event of a partial loss, it pays for the repair or replacement of all parts, to the full extent of the 


damage. 
Compare the protection and the cost of this policy with other forms of automobile insurance. 


PREMIUM RATES 


All premiums are based on list price of car. Rates quoted are for each one hundred dollars of list price. 
The rate is not increased on renewal. Freight charges and war tax may be added to amount of insurance. 


Pleasure and Commercial Cars 
Full Cover 


Full Cover Excluding Theft 
Models Listing $2,500 or Over......-------++> $1.00 .80 cents 
Models Listing $1,000 to $2,500..............- $1.50 .80 cents 
Models Listing Under $1,000...............-. $2.00 .80 cents 


Extra Equipment Excluding Theft— 


Extra Equipment, Including Theft— 
Same rate as charged for car. 


Twice the rate charged for car. 


Electric Cars—AlIl Models 
.75 cents for fire and theft. 


ee 


Collision Insurance 


Covers all loss or damage above twenty-five dollars in 
any one accident. 
(For full cover add thirty-five dollars to all premiums.) 
Pleasure Cars 
In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 
14%% of list price $15.00 minimum premium 
In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
2% of list price $25.00 minimum premium 
Commercial Cars 
Regardless of size of city. 


2%% of list price $30.00 minimum premium 


Property Damage 
Indemnity to extent of one thousand dollars for damage 
done to property of others. 


Pleasure Cars 
In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 
Ten Dollars Premium 


In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
Fifteen Dollars Premium 


Commercial Cars—Decline property damage. 


TERM POLICIES 


Two Years Insurance—One and three-quarter times annual rate. 

Three Years Insurance—Two and one-half times annual rate. ; 

Pro rata cancellation allowed on old insurance when new car purchased 
and insured. 


Taxi Cabs, “Jitneys,”’ Rented, Livery, Second-Hand Cars and Dealers’ Cars 
WILL NOT BE INSURED UNDER THIS FORM OF POLICY 


THIS POLICY IS WRITTEN ONLY BY 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Capital $500,000 . 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


THE NEW JERSEY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 
NEW JERSEY 


co I 


NEWARK, 


‘Nineteenth Year; No. 15 


BILL AIMED AT 
MOTOR THIEVES 


‘New York Measure Requires Record 


of Transfer With Secre- 
tary of State 


MUST ENDORSE CERTIFICATE 


Unlawful to Sell Any Vehicle Without 
Registration Documents Duly 
Executed 


* Senate Bill 281 (Mullan), introduced 
in the New York Legislature, would 
amend the highway law in relation to 
the transfer of<used motor vehicles: 
Upon sale or transfer the vendor would 
he required to immediately notify the 
Secretary of State of the name and 
residence of the vendee and shall en- 
dorse upon the certificate of registra- 
tion of such motor vehicle the name 


and address of the vendee and the 
date of delivery and shall sign such 
endorsement. 


Text of ‘Bill 

Following is the full text of the bill: 

Section 1. Subdivision 8 of Section 
282 of chapter thirty of the laws of 
1909, entitled “An act relating to high- 
ways, constituting chapter twenty-five 
of the consolidated laws,” such section 
haying been added by chapter 374 of 
the laws of 1910 and amended by 
chapter 491 of the laws of 1911, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

Records to be Filed 

8. Sale and registration by vendee. 
Upon the sale or transfer of a motor 
vehicle registered in accordance with 
this section, the vendor shall. immedi- 
ately give notice thereof with the name 
and residence of the vendee to the Sec- 
retary of State, and shall endorse upon 
certificate of registration of such motor 
vehicle the name.and address of the 
vendee and the date of delivery, and 
shall sign such endorsement. The ven- 
dee shall, within ten days after the 
date of such sale or transfer, notify 
the Secretary of State thereof upon a 
blank furnished promptly by him for 
that purpose, stating the name and 
business address of the previous owner, 
if. known, the number under which 
such. motor vehicle is registered and 
the name, residence, including county 
and business. address, of the vendee. 
Upon filing such statement. duly. veri- 
fied such. vendee shall pay to the Sec- 
retary of State a, fee of one dollar, and 
upon receipt of such statement and fee 
the Secretary of State shall file such 
statement in this office and note upon 


-(Continued on page 17) 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLIRSIS LI@RAAY 
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North British 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Equal Protection for ALL Policyholders. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 


‘tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 


Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


(See special advertisement, page 13) 


HE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


[SuccEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INsuRANCE EcoNomIcs, EsTABLISHED IN 1899] 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


Established 1809 


1866 Insurance Co. 


with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid “for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
DES MOINES, 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE— STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


PROOF OF DEATH BILL 
FAVORABLY REPORTED 


Senate Finance Committee Takes Ac- 
tion Relative to Senator 
Chamberlain’s Measure 


PROBLEM OF THE MISSING 


Senator Chamberlain’s Reasons for Rec- 
ommending this Legislation— 
Similar to Canadian Act 


Washington, D. \C., April 10—Senator 
Chamberlain’s bill providing that the 
official reports of the War Department 
shall be accepted as satisfactory proof 
cf death has been favorably reported by 
the Senate Finance Committee. In 
cases where a man is missing and is 
reported, from that evidence,-as dead, 
and insurance is paid to his benefici- 
ary, and the insured is later found to 
be alive but refuses or fails to refund 
the insurance paid, the amount will be 
refunded to the company from funds jn 
the Treasury. ‘This is the system now 
in vogue in Canada, where it has been 
found to work with success. 


Senator Chamberlain’s View 


In suggesting the enactment of this 
legislation, the Secretary of War wrote 
to Senator Chamberlain, setting forth 
the necessity for such a measure, the 
letter being as follows: 


“The necessity for such legislation 
was brought to my attention by -the 
following cablegram from the com- 
manding general, American Expedition- 
ary Forces: 

““Recommend legislation. be urged 
requiring insurance companies to ac- 
cept as satisfactory proof of death 
official reports of death issued by War 
Department. Recommend certificate of 
death be issued by War Department for 
missing men believed to be dead after 
thorough investigation of the case.’ 

“In this connection it should be noted 
that life insurance has developed to a 
greater degree in the United States 
than in other countries, and this is an 
indication that we shall, in all prob- 
ability, have a serious problem to face 
in the matter of insurance payable. to 
the ‘beneficiary of men whose death 
can not be established-in the usual way 
acceptable to . commercial . insurance 
companies, % 

“This? difficulty «will arise from the 
inability to o) 
ords of) deat a powing: to the exigencies 


» usual statistical require; 


in complete formal rec- .°. 
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New War Rules 
of New York Life 


GOVERNMENT 


INSURANCE FIRST 


Men in Service Must Apply for U. S. 
Limit Before Company Will 
Write 


The New York Life has decided in 
the interest of simplicity to change 
its rules regarding war clauses. The 
Company will not write any policy on 
the life of any one in the United States 
Army or Navy or any branch of the 
United ‘States Government service 
where the applicant is eligible for Gov- 
ernment insurance, unless it is clear 
that the applicant has applied for the 
limit which the Government grants, 
namely; $10,000. 

In place of all war clauses and avia- 
tion clauses heretofore used the Com- 
pany will in future use two war clauses 
known as War Clause A and War 
Clause B. The clauses follow: 

War Clause A 
“Conditions regarding residence, travel, 
occupation and military or naval 
service. 

“Tf within two years after the date 
of issue of this policy the insured shall 
die as a result directly or indirectly 
of engaging in aeronautics; or if with- 
in five years after the date of issue of 
his policy the insured shall die as a 
result directly or indirectly of engag- 
ing outside the boundaries of Con- 
tinental United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada in any military or 
naval service in time of war—then, in 
any such case, the insurance under 
this policy shall be limited to either 
one-fifth of the face of the policy or 
to the premiums actually received, 
whichever is the larger, unless a sin- 
gle extra premium of ten per cent. of 
the face of the policy shall have been 
paid to the Company. 

“Tf the insured, while not engaged 
in military or naval service, shall trav- 
el or reside elsewhere than jn Con- 
tinental United. ‘States. and the Do- 
minion of Canada, and shall die within 
two years after the date of issue of 
this policy as a result directly or in- 
directly of a state of war or insurrec- 
tion outside the boundaries of Con- 
tinental United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, the insurance under this 
policy shall be limited to one-half of 
the face of the policy, unless a single 
extra premium of two and one-half per 
cent. of the face of the policy shall 
have been paid to the Company. 

“The extra premium shall be due on 
the day the insured first engages in 
aeronautics, or, if he shall not have 
epgaged in aeronautics, on the day the 
insured leaves (Continental United 
States or the Dominion of Canada, and 
if the insured was not engaged in mili- 
tury or naval service at the time he 
left Continental United States or the 
Dominion of Canada and thereafter en- 
tered military or naval service, the ex- 
tra premium of ten per cent. (less 
the extra premium of two and one-half 
per cent. if already paid) shall be due 
on the day he entered such service. 
The grace provision of this policy shall 
apply to the payment of any extra pre- 
mium. 

“One year after the end of the war 
the Company will segregate into two 
groups the policies on which were paid 
an extra premium of ten per cent. and 
the policies on which were paid an 
extra premium of two and one-half per 
cent. respectively and will refund any 
part of such extra premium as- shall 
not have been required to pay death 
losses due directly or indirectly to the 
cause for which the extra premium was 
charged. a . 

“The boundaries of Continental 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada include the waters within three 
miles of the coast line, but do not in- 
elude the Panama Canal Zone.” 

War Clause B 
“Conditions regarding residence, travel, 
occupation and military or naval 
service, 
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For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


“If within two years after the date 
of issue of this policy the insured shall 
cie as a result directly or indirectly 
ef engaging in aeronautics; or as a re- 
sult directly or indirectly of a state of 
war or insurrection outside the boun- 
daries of (Continental United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, or if within 
five years after the date of issue of 
this policy the insured shall die as a 
result directly or indirectly of engag- 
ing outside the boundaries of Conti- 
rental United States and the Dominion 
of Canada in military or naval service 
in time of war—then, in any such case, 
the insurance under this policy shall 
be a sum equal to the premiums there- 
cn which have been paid to and re- 
ceived by the Company and no more. 

“The boundaries of ‘Continental 
United (States and the Dominion of 
Canada include the waters within three 
miles of the coast line, but do not in- 
clude the Panama Canal Zone.” 

All applicants, Men or women, mar- 


rled or single, both under thirty-one 
years of age and over thirty-one years 
of age will be considered for: 

1. Amounts up to $2,500 with War 


Clause A (provided applicant has not 


already policy with War Clause 1 or 8). 

2. Amounts in excess of $2,500 (in- 
cluding any in force with War Clause 
1 or 3) with War (Clause B. 

3. Where an application is for an 
amount in excess of $2,500 the rule of 
the Company will be to insert War 
Clause B unless special request is made 
in the application for $2,500 to ‘be is- 
sued with War Clause A and balance 
with War Clause B. 

4.01f an applicant has joined the 
army or navy as a permanent profes- 
sion or career the regular rules calling 
for advance in age for occupation will 
be applied in addition to war clause. 

The absolute limit that the Company 
will issue to anyone engaged in aero- 
nauties or intending to so engage will 
be $2,500 and no more. 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE’ 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 


or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 


and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 
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Proof of Death Bill. - 

(Continued from page 1) . z 
ments of peace times, as intermnental 
must: be promptly attended to. There 
is also the inability to give any report 
abcut some men, except that they are 
missing. ‘Thus, if the commercial in- 
surance companies adhere to their 
usual peace rule, and wait for a period. 
cof several years after disappearance, 
before paying the proceeds to the bene- 
ficiary, it will result in great hardships 
im a number of cases. 

“The Canadian system provides that 
all. insurance companies transacting 
life insurance in the Dominion shall 
accept as satisfactory proof of death 
the official certificate of death or pre- 
sumption of death which the war de- 
partment may issue, and that if sub- 
sequently the policyholder should prove 
to be alive and the company should be 
unable to have the amount refunded by 
the beneficiary, the Government will 
reimburse the company for the pay- 
ment which has been made. 


“It is believed that this provision is 
suggested so as to make the insurance 
companies feel free to make payment 
under the proof of death furnished by 
official records and thereby relieve a 
scldier’s beneficiary of the expense and 
delay which would be necessitated by 
suit in the courts to collect the insur- — 
ance. In cases where the official rec- 
cords are to the effect that the insured 
is missing, to relieve the beneficiary of 
the necessity of delaying collection of 
the insurance until such time as under 
the general provisions of law presump- 
tion of death would arise is no doubt 
aiso one of the reasons for the Cana- 
dian system. The added protection 
given the soldier and his beneficiary 
uuder such provisions seem to have 
convinced the ‘Canadian government 
that it was its duty to make refund to 
the insurance company in the case men- _ 
t'oned.” 


ASSURED STABBED TO’ DEATH — 
Under Accident Policy Plaintiff ‘Must 
Prove Misconduct or Provocation ~ 

Didn’t asus Injury a 


Under an accident policy it was held 
in the case of Newsome vy. the Tray- 
elers by the Supreme Court of Georgia | 
recently that the plaintiff must prove 
the injury causing a death and must 
further prove that the means employed 
in bringing about the effect were un- 
foreseen by the insured and not the 
result of any misconduct or proves 
tion on his part. 


The insured was accidentally killed 
by being stabbed by an unknown negro | 
who did not know the insured and was 
unknown to him. There had been no 
Gifficulties between the deceased a 
the negro, and no provocation had been 
given by the insured. It was pro 
that the negro did not intend to kill 
anybody but did intend to wound an — 
cther person, and, mistaking the in 
sured for such other person, ran upon 
and stabbed him while he was walk 
the streets. Upon the trial, plaintift 
introduced proof showing that the deai 
of the insured resulted from an ex: 
ternal and violent wound in the chest 
which some of the witnesses described 
as being a stab wound. No evidence 
was offered relating to the circum: 
stances under which the wound we 
inflicted. 


At the conclusion of the - idea 
upon motion of the defendant the court 
granted a non-suit and the plaintiff car: 
ried the case to the Court of Appeals. 
which reversed the judgment of the 
lewer court. The Supreme Court Te-' 
versed the Court of Appeals and left) 
the rule of law where it has usually 
heen that the plaintiff must show that 
the injury under an accident policy) 
must be caused from bodily injuries) 
effected solely through external, violent — 
and accidental means. .. omg 
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| Large Subscriptions 


ee to Third Loan 


COMPANIES 
ec. 

New York Life, $15,000,000; Metropoli- 
tan, $10,500,000; Prudential, $10, 
000,000; Mutual Life, $10,000,000 


RESPOND QUICKLY 


The insurance companies were the first 
large corporations to subscribe to the 
third Liberty Loan. The day before the 
drive opened the Metropolitan subscribed 
fer $10,500,000, $500,000 of which is cred- 
ited to the Pacific Coast division, About 
the same time in Philadelphia the Penn 
Mutual subscribed for $1,500,000. The 
largest life insurance subscription to date 
is that of the New York Life, $15,000,000. 
The banks in the cities where the com- 
pany has branch offices will receive ag- 
gregate credit for $3,500,000 of the total 
subscriptions. The Prudential subscribed 


for $t0,000,000, The Mutual Benefit’s 
subscription is $3,500,000. The John Han- 
cock’s subscription is $4,000,000. The 
Home Life has subscribed for $600,000. 


The Mutual Life subscribed $10,000,000. 
The Fidelity Mutual subscribed $500,000. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK HAS 500,000 
PROSPECTS FOR BONDS 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York has made all preparations 
for the launching of its big Liberty 
Loan eampaign, which will make a com- 
piete canvass of that*section of the 
financial district, bounded by the Bat- 


tery, Chambers Street, Nassau and 
Bread Streets and the North River. 
There is more interest -being taken in 
ii than in the other two campaigns; 
life men everywhere are on tip-toe 
ready for the drive, and that it will be 
a great Success can already be pre- 
dicted. 


Group Selling 


The life men learned some valuable 
points about campaigning for Liberty 
Loans as a result of previous selling of 
bonds. There will be group as well as 
individual selling. The plan is to pre- 
sent the Liberty Loan idea through a 
speaker and a closing up man in all 
offices where there are fifty or more to 
ve reached, A meeting of speakers was 
held in L. A. Cerf’s office on Tuesday 
r.orning and the arguments were gone 
ore methods of approach discussed, 
ete, 
Equitable, which will have their own 
organizations, will work in co-operation 
with the Life Underwriters’ Association 
cf New York. The Travelers will have 
over 500 men on the job; the New York 
Life a similar number. Superintend- 
ents of office buildings have been ap 
pointed members of the Liberty Loan 
general committee. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York is working directly under 
tke Metropolitan Canvass Committee, 
of which A. B. Leach is chairman. W. 
'. Atkinson is chairman of the associa- 
tion’s committee, and working with 
him on the committee are L. A. Cerf, 
S:gourney Mellor, J. S. Myrick and 
Orra S. Rogers, president of the asso- 
ciation. The advisory committee of 
company officials are Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, George T. Dexter and William BE. 
Taylor. 


' Population of Skyscrapers 

RB. L. Jones is chairman of the com- 
mittee on plans, other members of that 
committee being Abner Brown and L. 
H. Andrews. This “Gommittee has 
charge of assignment of territory, loca- 
tion of buildings, checks on reports. 
Chairman Jones said to The Eastern 


The New York Life, Travelers and | 
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Underwriter that the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York expected 
tr, have its Liberty Loan representatives 
call at offices where there are 500,000 
men and women. To illustrate, in the 
Woolworth Building there are 11,000 
people; Hudson ‘Terminal Buildings, 
about 13,000; Equitable Building, 15,- 
C00; Singer Building, 9,000; City In- 
vestment, about 8,000. 

Sigourney Mellor is chairman of the 
headquarters committee, which has 
charge of printing, literature, buttons, 
erdistment cards, etc. Mr. Mellor is 
secretary. 

Mr. ‘Cerf is chairman of the commit- 
tee on sales, which is mapping out 
selling talk, has direction of competi- 
tion, prizes, enlistment of workers, en- 
tire supervision of workers, etc. In a 
talk with The Eastern Underwriter this 
week he said that unusual enthusiasm 
is already showing itself. The Third 
Liberty Loan campaign will be a 
tremendous success. The wonderful 
picpaganda for the loan will make the 
bonds sell themselves. A meeting of 
the life insurance men of New York 
will be held in the Bankers’ Club on 
Saturday. L. A. ‘Cerf and Dr. Travis, 
“the fighting parson,” will talk. 


The New England Mutual Li’e sub- 
scribed $25,000 this week to be used in 
connection with the work for the Lib- 
erty Loan in the HE. W. Allen general 
agency in this city. This is a new 
idea and a good one. 

The Metropolitan Canvass Committee 
in its instructions to canvassers uses 
as the basis of a talk for canvassers 
some suggestions used in the Cer? 
agency last ‘year. These in part follow: 

In your talk you must constantly 
have in mind that you are representing 
the Government through the Federal 
Reserve Bank. You are asking no 
favors for yourself, hence are under no 
restraint. 

Assuming ‘your prospect states he 
has taken the bonds, ask him kindly 
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tell you through which bank. 
If he resents this in any wise, explain 
that your instructions are specific, and 
if he declines to answer your questions, 
you have nothing to do but to report 
what he says. 

‘The fact that your prospect has sub- 
scribed need not deter you. Ask him 
will he increase his. subscription. One 
of our men increased a subscription 
three times in the last campaign. 


to 
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A part of your task is to see every 
man in your territory, since a majority 
of people have already made up their 
n.inds. 

Do not spend much time in argument. 


In your talk do not fail to lay stress 
on the fact that you have nothing to 
sell. 

You are offering the United States’ 
promise to pay with interest in ex- 


ry 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN 
ORGANIZATION OF LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS COMMITTEE 


AUTHORITY 
From Metropolitan Canvass Committee 
A, By LEACH, Chairman 
which i appointed by the Federal Reserve Bank 


The Annual Meeting of the Life Underwriters Association 
authorized President Rogers to conduct campaign and‘ to 
appoint committees and chairmen, He appointed W, F 
Atkinson with power? 
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| 5 L.A, CERF, 
COMMITTEE ON SALES Chairman 
ONE MEMBER FROM EACH 
COMPANY 


S$. MELLOR, Chairman 
Phone 7417 Cortlandt 


When you go into a house or an of- 
fice, see everyone before you leave, 
from the employer right down through 
ali the servants or employes. 


As a result of experience, if a sale 
can be made, it can be made easy. 


Make your canvass brief and spend 
very little time. 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestabi lity clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
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INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


change for the United States’ promise 
to pay without interest. 

You are giving better than you get. 

The man who deals with you is out 
necthing. He is simply saving more 
money than usual. 

Stress the argument that Americans 
are proverbially poor savers, and this 
is what we are trying to overcome. 

As a people we are wasters—not 
savers. ~ 

It is essential that you should’ have 
au idea of what the banks will do. 

If we proffered the sale of a $100 
bill a man would grin as though you 
were joking. There is no difference in 
this deal—both are United States Gov- 
ernment obligations, both promise to 
pey, only the bonds bear 4%4 per cent. 
ir:terest. 

Remember, vou meet your prospect 
as an equal—teep this in mind and pre- 
serve your dignity. 


ADDRESSED BY McADOO 


Tells Virginia and South Carolina In- 
surance Men of Government 


Activities 


William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, addressed 150 insurance men 
in Richmond this week. He urged that 
every man help fight the Kaiser to the 
finish by liberal loans to Uncle Sam. 
The security, he said, was best on 
earth. 

President Priddy, of the National As- 
sociation, also spoke. Messrs. Priddy 
and McAdoo went to Columbia, §. C., 
from Richmond, where they both ad- 
dressed life men. In Richmond the 
home offices of local life companies 
atiended the meeting. 


INFANTILE LIFE BILL PASSES 


The Malone infantile life insurance 
bil! has been passed by the New York 
Legislature. A compromise had been 
reached with Superintendent Phillips. 
Tie withdrew his opposition when the 
whole family protection bill contained 
the provision that no society shall be 
permitted to write infantile insurance 
unJess it now has and hereafter main- 
tains at least one class of life insurance 
for adult members with adequate rates, 
io which the juvenile members can be 
transferred on attaining the adult age. 
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Searles on Maryland 
Assurance Contracts 


EXPLAINS DISABILITY RIDERS 


Ten Year Term and Whole Life Con- 
tracts—Why Company Chose 
Non-Participating 


In a statement to agents of the 
Maryland Assurance, T. M. Searles, 
agency superintendent, says that in 
addition to the regular forms of insur- 
ance the Company is offering what it 
terms Riders A and B. 

Rider A provides for the waiver of 
premiums in the event of a man be- 
coming permanently disabled. before 
attaining the age of sixty years. This 
disability may he caused by bodily in- 
jury or disease; it may be caused by 
loss of sight of both eyes, or the sev- 
erance of both hands, or of both feet, 
or one entire hand and one entire foot. 
Rider B provides for the waiver of 
premiums, and at the same time ar- 
ranges for a monthly income to bbe 
paid the assured during the period of 
his disability, and at his death the 
entire face of the policy to be paid to 
his beneficiaries, no deduction ‘what- 
ever being made for the amounts which 
have been paid to him during his 
period of disability. 


Other Forms 


Mr. Searles discusses 
forms as follows: 


“Now, let us discuss briefly the. dif- 
ferent forms of insurance which we 
are prepared to write. The ten year 
term policy is simply for protection. 
Tt is convertible, non-renewable. ‘The 
premiums are payable for ten years. 
The amount of insurance is payable 
at the death of the assured if occur- 
ring ‘within the ten year period. This 
form of insurance is not at all desira- 
ble for a’ man who wishes to create an 
estate along permanent lines, but it is 
principally used for the protection of 
seme particular deal. As an example, 
suppose a man is carrying all of the 
insurance that he feels he can pay for, 
but he goes into some business deal 
which brings him to the point where 
he is compelled to borrow several 
thousand dollars in order to put 
through this deal. If he lives, he feels 
that the chances are he will succeed 
and make some money, but if he dies, 
it may take every penny in his estate 
to pay the losses. In a case of this 
kind, sell him a ten year term policy; 
protect his estate. 

“The whole life contract, with pre- 
miums payable throughout life, offers 
a permanent proposition for a man of 
reasonable income, for it gives him the 
largest amount of protection at the 
lewest rate of premium, this premium 
to be paid during hs entire life. All 
other forms of insurance are based up- 
on the whole life, the different varia- 
tions being ten, fifteen and twenty pay- 
ment life. We also write all forms of 
endowment insurance. An endowment 
contract is no more than a promissory 
note from the Maryland Assurance Cor- 
poration to the assured. If he lives 
to the maturity ‘we pay him in cash. 
If he dies his beneficiary collects in 
full.” 


Why It’s a Non-Participating Company 


John T. Stone, in an article pub- 
lished by the Maryland Assurance, tells 
why the Company writes non-parti- 
cipating: 

“One of the first questions we had 
to decide when we planned this corpo- 
ration was whether we would write 
both participating and non-participating 
policies, or one or the other only. 
After full consideration the decision 
was made to write: only non-participat- 
ing insurance. Our agents are natur- 


some other 
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ally interested to know the considera- 
tions leading to that decision, and we 
wish them to know. We hope their 
judgment will coincide with ours, be- 
cause one can always best represent 
a cause in which he thoroughly be- 
lieves, and as to which he is intelli- 
gently informed. 


“We approached this problem from 
the points of view of each of the three 
participants in the transaction, namely, 
the corporation, the policyholder, and 
the agent. As to the corporation, the 
non-participating plan is consistent and 
frank. As to the policyholder, it is 
certain and constant. As to the agent, 
it offers greater competitive advan- 
tages than the participating plan. 

“The corporation is frankly in busi- 
ness to make money for its stockhoid- 
ers. We make no pretense to being a 
mutual association. We believe that, 
fundamentally, in insurance as in every 
other business transaction, it is an 
economic contradiction to be both 
buyer and seller. We are the seller. 
And we frankly offer our protection 
as such. 


“In so doing, the corporation is con- 
sistent. We do not ask the policy- 
holder to assume any of the risk of 
carrying his own insurance or that of 
any of his fellow policyholders. We 
co not ask him to share any of the 
uncertainties of our own legitimate 
functions. We do not collect a penny 
of premium upon the gambling chance 
of not needing it and, therefore, paying 
it back in so-called dividends. We col- 
lect only the net amount needed to 
pey for the protection purchased. We 
insure by our capital and paid-in sur- 
plus. If there is a profit, it is ours. 
If there is a loss, we stand it. Non- 
participating insurance is a straight- 
forward consistent business of purchase 
and Sale. 


“From the policyholder’s viewpoint, 
non-participating insurance is certain. 
The premiums are net. The annual 
ecst is stated in the beginning. There 
is no factor added with the idea of 
refund later, in the shape of so-called 
dividends, carrying no guarantee but, 
on the contrary, the possibility of re- 
tention in full by the insurance com- 
pany. Participating premiums are high- 
er than ours. The policyholder may 
get a dividend and may not. Under 
present world war conditions there is 
grave doubt. And this advantage of 
certainty which our policyholders have 
over those of participating companies 
is constant. An insurance policy is in 
most cases a contract of long duration. 
The premium must be paid annually 
through a series of years. Our policy- 
hclders know in advance exactly the 
net cost for every one of those years. 
The participating company can give no 
assurance but only expected deduc- 
tiens. We offer constant certainty over 
against inconstant expectancy. 


From Agent’s Point of View 


“Wrom the agent’s point of view, the 
nonsparticipating plan offers at least 
two outstanding competitive advan- 
teges. First, lower cost. This is an 
obvious selling inducement. The great 
advantage possessed by the non-par- 
ticipating form is the lower initial pre- 
niium. The non-participating policy- 
holder will never pay more and is not 
dependent upon the chance element 
which, after all, decides as to his share 
of profits in so-called dividend com- 
panies. Second, the great majority ot 
life companies do business on the par- 
ticipating plan. This suggests at once 
the thought that that plan is more 
popular. If so, it may prove the cynical 
saying that humanity likes to be fooled 
into thinking it is getting something 
foi nothing. On the other hand, it may 
simply prove that the majority. of life 
insurance men prefer to treat their busi- 
ness as a gamble rather than as a 
scientific certainty reduced to its most 
dcfinite ‘terms. However that may be, 
the point for our agents to consider is 
that in selecting the non-participating 
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plan, we have chosen a field in which 
there are only a very few companies 
competing, rather than one in which 
aimost every other company would be 
a competitor. Purchasers of life in- 
surance prefer either the lower non- 
purticipating premium with its cer- 
tainty and constancy or the higher par- 
ticipating premium with its gambling 
element of uncertain dividends. If they 
divide half and half by this test, then 
cur portion of the non-participating 
half, with very few competitors, is 
much larger than would be our portion 
of the participating half, with a hun- 
dred and fifty or more competitors.” 


$4,000,000 ON ITS BOOKS 


Annual Meeting of San Jacinto Life— 
Old Officers Re-elected—Business 
Men Attend 


The annual meeting of the San 
Jacinto Life was held in Beaumont, 
Tex., a few days ago. Reports of the 
officers were received with much satis- 
faction and the management was com- 


plUmented on the manner in which the: 


business has been conducted. Co-opera- 
tion and unity have featured the work 
of the stockholders and officers during 
the past year and big gains in business 
are reported. 


The meeting was attended by many 
prominent men from Galveston, Hous- 
ton and towns near Beaumont, most of 
wnom were stockholders. The list of 
officers and directors contain many 
rames prominent in business circles of 
southeast Texas and Louisiana. It was 
reported that the company now has on 
its books about $4,000,000, representing 
business transacted by the company. 

The following officers were elected: 
J. C. Wilson, chairman of board; H. M. 
Hargrove, president; W. H. Stark, vice- 
president; C. H. Moore, vice-president; 


Idd. Paggi, vice-president; I. R. Bord- 
ages, vice-president; J. S. Edwards, 
secretary; Oliver J. Todd, attorney; 


Dr. D. S. Wier, medical director; Dr. 
J. H. Reagan, associate medical direc- 
tor; Charles H. Stroeck, assistant trea- 
sarer. 


Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE’ COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


April 12, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. - 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 


tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 


This DIRECT LEAD 


SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 
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The War Risk Insurance Act, which 


three 
them huge in proportion and of infinite 


- detail, and provided for their perform- 


ance by the War Risk Insurance Bu- 


reau. 


OF SBT AE Oe Te ae eres 


| 


First it requires every enlisted man 
in the army and navy of the United 
States who has a wife or children, or 
both a wife and children, to make an 


allotment out of his monthly pay for 


‘their support, and provides that to this 
allotment the Government shall add a 
monthly family allowance ranging from 
$5 per month for one motherless child 
or $15 per month for a wife without 
children up to a maximum of $50 per 
month. The amount of the compulsory 
allotment required is at least $15 per 
_mcnth and as much more, not exceed- 
ing one-half of the enlisted man’s pay, 
as is necessary to equal the amount of 
his family allowance.. 

“The law also provides that an en- 
listed man, whether he may have a 
wife or children or neither wife nor 
enildren, may make a voluntary allot- 
ment to certain other relatives, in case 
they are dependent : -swhole or in part 
upon him for support, towhich the 
Government will add an allowance ac- 
cording to a schedule fixed by law, 
which can in no case be greater than 
the difference between $50 per month 
and the amount of the allowance paid 
to his wife and children. The duty of 
making these monthly payments of al- 
Ictments and allowances was imposed 
upon the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 


. 4 . Presents Tremendous Problem 


“The payment of these allotments and 
allowances presented a huge problem 
*n efficiency engineering. It involved 
obtaining signed statements from ap- 
proximately one million eight hundred 
thousand individuals scattered in the 
yarious army camps and posts in 
America and France and the islands 
ci the sea and in navy yards and bases 
and on naval vessels throughout the 
world, and the assembling in Washing- 
ton of these statements and their or- 
derly classification in record form, 
evailable for use in making the dis- 
bursements. In other words, to speak 


the language which life insurance home 


z 


Established 
1867 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Allan. Waters, Second Vice-President 
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f [ What the War Risk Insurance 


Bureau Has Done To Date 

= Total Expenditures of Bureau to April 1 Over $1,200,000— 

i Premiums Received More Than $21,000,000 

: By THOMAS B. LOVE, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

: A paper read before Medical Section of American Life Convention 
SL Seceaninnnnin manna una 


office men will understand, it meant 
preparing approximately a million eight 
hundred thousand cards, after obtain- 
ing and assembling in the War Risk Bu- 
reau, from sources scattered through- 
out the world, the data for their 
preparation. It meant the immediate 
organization by the army and navy of 
a field force from among their respec- 
tive personnels to procure and register 
and forward these statements, and the 
immediate selection from civilian ranks 
and the organization and training of a 
home office force to receive and classify 
the statements in Washington and to 
prepare the necessary records, make 
the necessary awards and write and 
mail month by month the checks repre- 
senting the disbursements. 


The sequel has shown that with the 
cther emergency work which devolved 
upon the Bureau, the creation and or- 
ganization of a force of more than 
three thousand men and women was 
necessary. Most of this it was neces- 
sary to do within a period of sixty 
days. 

1,600,000 Allotment and Allowance 

Checks 


The records of the War Risk Bureau 
disclose that since December 20, 1917, 
approximately one million six hundrea 
thousand allotment and allowance 
ciecks have pees prepared and mailed 
to the dependents of soldiers and Sail. 
ors and army and navy nurses repre- 
senting the disbursement of more than 
$43,206,107.78. In the month of Febru- 
ary alone 593,029 of these checks were 
yritten and mailed representing the 
disbursement of $19,976,543.24. The 
War Risk Bureau is now mailing out 
more than 540,000 of these checks per 
month, representing a monthly dis- 
bursement of $16,000,000. 


The task, difficult as it must have 
been under any circumstances, was also 
camplicated by special difficulties. 


No allotment or allowance check 
could be mailed until a statement signed 
by the enlisted man was received by 
the War Risk Bureau, affording the 
data necessary for making. the pay- 
ment. These statements were obtained 
from the enlisted men by the insur- 
ance organ‘zations in the various army 
and navy units and were forwarded by 
them to the War Risk Bureau. It was 
not remarkable that in handling this 
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large number of papers there should 
have ‘been delays im forwarding some 
of them due to the diticulties of mau 
transportation in the severe winter 
weather, or that some of them shouid 
have been mislaid or whoily lost in 
transit, through the sinking of mail 
steamers or other casualtics, and it 
was necessary that arl such cases be 
checked up and duplicate data supplied, 

Under the law no allowance can be 
made until an allotment which is com- 
pulsory as to wife and children and 
voluntary as to other dependents, has 
been made by the enlisted man out of 
his pay. Many cases have been called 
to the attention of the Bureau where 
tke wives and children of enlisted men 
have not received allotment and allow- 
ance checks where investigation has 
disclosed that the enlisted man’g ap- 
plication stated that he had no wife or 
children, and made no compulsory al- 
letment. While the number of these 
cases is small in proportion to the 
whole number involved, they were 
considerable in number nevertheless. 
Many of them are doubtless due to mis- 
understanding of the provisions and 
requirements of the law on the part oi 
the enlisted man or to inadvertence or 
mistake in making out his statement, 
and it is not surprising that such cases 
should arise when we consider the vast 
number of cases which it was neces- 
sary to handle within a few weeks, and 
that in the large number of enlisted 
rnen involved there are thousands who, 
unable to speak English, could only 
convey the information required in 
scme one of a half dozen foreign lan- 
guages. 

A Lack of Understanding 


Many cases have arisen where de- 
pendents of an enlisted man, other 
than wife or children, have expected to 
receive allotment and allowance checks 
where the enlisted man failed to make 
the voluntary allotment which the law 
makes jndispénsable to the payment of 
allowances in such cases. There seems 
te have been a considerable lack of 
understanding on the part of the sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ dependents that un- 
der the law compulsory allotments are 
required only in the case of the wife 
or children of enlisted men, and that 
ho payments can be made to other de- 
pendents unless the enlisted man has 
made them a voluntary allotment from 
his pay. 

In mailing allotment and allowance 
checks the Bureau, of course, was com- 
pelied to rely upon the statements of 
the enlisted man for the post office 
aadress of his dependents, to which 
their checks should be mailed. More 
than 6,100 of these letters enclosing 
allotment and allowance checks mailed 
strictly in accordance with the post 
office address given by the enlisted men 
in their statements, have been returned 
undelivered by the Post Office Depart- 
nent. In all of these cases the Bureau 
was compelled to take the necessary 
steps to ascertain the correct present 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters.’ 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


agricultural resources, 


and proof investments, 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, ; 
The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 
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post office address and re-mail the 
checks. This can be readily accountea 
for when one recalls the large number 
vf cases in which, naturally, a soldier’s 
family would change its place of resi- 
dence upon his departure from home to 
euter the service, and it is not sur- 
Brising that in the large number of 
causes involved there should be in the 
aggregate a considerable number where 
no forwarding address was left. 
Compulsory Allotment 

The law provides that any enlisted 
man, for good cause shown, may be 
exempted by the Bureau of. War Risk 
Insurance. from the requirement -to 
make a compulsory allotment. Of 
course, when such application is made, 
the Bureau cannot pay the allotment 
and allowance until the merits of the 
case can be investigated and the ap- 
plication either allowed or denied, and 
this necessarily involves some delay. 

More than 13,000 of these applica- 
ticns for exemption were received and 
steps were promptly taken through the 
organization of a legal staff for that 
purpose to give the necessary notice 
lo the parties involved and to adjudi- 
cate them. Failure to receive expected 
allotment and allowance checks in 
thousands of cases are attributable to 
this cause. 

The performance of this work also 
involved an enormous correspondence 
task. More than 500,000 letters from 
soldiers’ and sailors’ dependents and 
others in their own behalf have béen 
received and answered. It goes with- 
out saying that in the performance of 
this great volume of work, under the 
handicaps of limited space and a large- 
ly untrained force suddenly called to 
entirely new tasks, there should have 
been some cases of hardships and con- 
sequent complaints. Though the num- 
uer of complaints were considerable 
and though in some cases they were 
peculiarly distressing, and in all cases 
regrettable, in view of the vast number 
of cases involved they have been sur- 
prisingly few. 

Compensation for Death and Disability 

The law also provided for the pay- 
ment of compensation for death and 
disability of both commissioned officers 
and enlisted men incurred in the line 
of duty. When an enlisted man is 
injured or disabled and discharged from 
the service, or when he dies, the allot- 
nients and allowances automatically 
cease; and the compensation feature of 
the Act, together with the insurance 
feature, if application for’ insurance has 
been made, become operative. 

In case of death, compensation which 
is paid to commissioned officers aS well 
as enlisted men ranges from a minimum 
of $20 to a motherless child or $25 to 
a childless widow to the maximum of 
$75 to a widow and several children. 
Compensation is payable only to a wife, 
child or widowed mother and none is 
payable if a soldier or sailor dies leay- 
ing no wife or child or widowed mother. 

In cases of total disability, monthly 


and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 
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compensation ranges from a minimum 
cf $30 if the injured man has neither 
wife or child living, to the maximum of 
$75 if he has a wife and three or more 
children, with $10 a month if he has 
a widowed mother dependent upon him. 
If the disabled man is in constant need 
of a nurse or attendant, additional com- 
pensation not exceeding $20 a month 
may be paid. If disability is due to 
the loss of both feet, both hands, total 
blindness in both eyes, or if the man 
is helpless and permanently bedridden 
the rate of compensation is fixed at 
$i00 a month. 

In case of partial disability, the 
amount of compensation is determined 
according to a schedule to be based 
upon the extent to which the man’s 
earning capacity has been impaired. 

The Problem of the Bureau 

The result of this compensation fea- 
ture of the War Risk Insurance law 
was to create in the War Risk Bureau 
a combined life, health and accident 
insurance organization—probably the 
largest in the history of the world 
measured by the number of its risks. 
In this case the great problem of 
similar organizations in the private in- 
surance world of “getting the business 
on the books” was eliminated as the 
law automatically placed in force ap- 
proximately two million individual pol- 
icies. 

The equally burdensome problem of 
private companies of “keeping the busi 
ness on the books” by collecting pre- 
miums and preventing lapses was like- 
wise eliminated, as Uncle Sam paid all 
the premiums for this compensation in- 
surance in advance for the full term 
the policy was to run, by providing 
that this protection should be afforded 
without cost to anyone but the Govern- 
ment. 

There was presented, however, the 
very important problem of providing 
for the efficient and prompt payment 
cf claims. It must be agreed to be of 
prime importance than. when our sol- 
diers' and sailors are disabled and 
discharged from the service or- when 
they lose their lives in the line of duty, 
there shall be the promptest possible 
payment of the compensation. allowed 
by the law. 

Up to date more than 9,000 claims 
for compensation have been presented 
of which approximately 3,000 have been 
rejected and the remainder are either 
paid or jn the process of investigation. 

On February 6th, when the Tuscania 
was sunk by a German torpedo, it will 
be recalled that a number of. American 
soldiers lost their lives. The identity 
of 180 of these were established and 
their names certified by the Adjutant 
General’s Office to the War Risk Bu- 
reau on February 21. 

In all. of these cases the compensa- 
tior due under the law has either been 
paid or is ready to be paid as soon as 
information is received as to the iden- 
tit} and location of the parties entitled 
t» receive the money. 

Efficient Claim Department. 


It is the earnest hope and effort of 
those in charge of the War Risk Bu- 
reau to make its claim department as 
nearly as possible the ideal in efficiency 
for the prompt payment of claims and 
in the fairness and justice of its treat: 
ment of claimants. 

Last but by no means least the War 
Risk Insurance Act provided that all 
seidiers and sailors, including commis- 
sioned officers and army and navy 
nurses might apply for and take out 
not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$10,000 of insurance against death or 
tetal disability, for which they should 
pay a monthly premium which might 
be deducted from the pay, upon the 
order of the insured, or might be paid 
by him to;the War Risk Insurance Bu, 
reau., The law provided that this in: 
surance must be applied for within 120 
days after enlistment, and-under its 
previsions it was necessary for’ the 
large number of men in the active war 
service when the Act. became effective 
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to make application on or before Feb- 
ruary 12, 1918. The law provided that 
men in the active service when the 
Act became effective who failed to ap- 
ply for insurance and who died or be- 
came disabled within the period above 
stated, should be automatically insured 
19 the extent of $25 per month for 240 
menths—such automatic insurance in 
the event of death to be payable to the 
wife, child or widowed mother and only 
in the event he left a wife or child or 
widowed mother surviving living. 
When the War Risk Act became ef- 
fective October 6, 1917, there was, 
therefore, presented in addition to its 
other problems that of canvassing for 
insurance some two million men who 
must be canvassed and insured, if at 
all, by February 12, 1918, and of pro- 
curing, classifying and recording the 
applications and issuing the certificates 
of insurance. For the purpose’ of pro- 
curing these applications, insurance 
officers were detailed in each organiza- 
tion who presented the matter to their 
mien and received and forwarded to the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau the appli- 
cations of those desiring the insurance. 


Too much praise cannot be bestowed ~ 


upon these insurance officers in the 
army and navy for the splendid effi- 
ciency of their work, the insurance zeal 
and enthusiasm they inspired through- 
cut the rank and file, or for the won- 
derful results obtained. They estab- 
blished new records in underwriting 
both for volume of insurance written 
and number of applications procured 
within a given time. 


Work Piled=Up Quickly 


When the War Risk Insurance Act 
became effective on October 6, 1917, 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau was 
thus confronted, not only with the task 
oi immediately providing for the dis- 
bursement of allotments and allow- 
ances to the families and dependents of 
1,800,000 soldiers and sailors, and the 
additional problem of making immedi- 
ate provision for the adjudication and 
payment of death or disability claims 
arising from a group of two million 
individual risks, but also with the addi- 
tional problem of writing not less than 
$1.000 nor more than $10,000 life and 
permanent total disability insurance 
upon a possible two million men, all of 
whom must be canvassed and insured 
it at all within a period of four months. 
I think it will be agreed that this pre- 
sented the largest and gravest problem 
of “getting the business on the books” 
that ever confronted an insurance or- 
ganization, and it should be remem- 
bered that this emergency task was 
imposed by a law which became effec- 
tive on October 6, 1917, upon an organi- 
zation not then in existence, but which 
must be created and organized, and 
perform the enormous allotment and 
allowance and compensation tasks im- 
posed by law as well as the largest life 
insurance underwriting task ever con- 
ceived of, all within the period of about 
four months. 

Before the work of writing the insur- 
ance could be begun, it was necessary 
tc determine and publish the terms and 
conditions of the jnsurance contract 
and promulgate premium rates. This 
was done on October 12, 1917, or six 
days after the Act became a law. In- 
surance organizations were then formed 
‘n all the army and navy units to can- 
vass the men and receive and forward 
to the War Risk Bureau the applica- 
tions of those desiring the insurance. 
Instructions for this purpose were sent 
cut by telegraph to the various camps 
and posts in this country and by cable 
to those in France and to the naval 
bases and vessels throughout the world. 
Later on a special insurance section 
within the army was organized and dis- 
patched to France to take up and carry 
out the work overseas, which had been 
begun upon cabled instructions. 


The necessary blanks and literature 
were prepared and distributed and ar- 
rangements made to receive and regis- 
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ter the applications in Washington and 
the greatest insurance drive in all his- 
{ory was on. 


By November 24 a billion dollars of 
insurance was in force upon the lives 
of 120,000 men, and by December 14 
two billion of dollars of insurance was 
in force upon the lives of 239,000 men, 
and on January 4 the three billion mark 
was reached, representing 363,000 ap. 
plications. 

Life Men Assist 

About this time, in view of the near 
approach of February 12, the time limit 
for insuring the great body of the men, 
it was determined to “speed up a Dit,” 
and a group of eminent life and fra- 
ternal insurance officers and under- 
writers were called into consultation in 
Washington with the officers of the 
Treasury Department and the War 
Risk Bureau and with representatives 
cf the army and navy and an intensive 
cempaign for the presentation of the 
benefits of the insurance provisions of 
the law to every man who was unin- 
sured, was mapped out and initiated. 

It was determined that the actual 
work of procuring the applications 
could best be carried out by the insur- 
ance organizations within the army and 
navy who had it so well begun and un- 
der way, but that their efforts should 
be supplemented by a general cam- 
paign of publicity through which the 
importance of the generous provisions 
the Government had made should be 
widely and strongly impressed upon the 
public, and upon the friends and rela- 
tives of the men and through these 
media, as well as. directly, upon the 
men themselves. Hvery agency which 
could be of assistance was called upon 
te assist in this publicity work, and 
there was a most generous response. 
This publicity campaign was under the 
direction of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Campaign Council, and it undoubtedly 
contributed effectively to the success 
of the work. 

By January 18, 473,000 men were in- 
sured for more than four billions of 
dollars of insurance and by January 29, 
604,000 men were insured for more 
than five billions of dollars and on Feb- 
ruary 6 more than eight billions had 
been written on the lives of 734,000 
men. More than a billion dollars of 
insurance was written in one week, 
from January 18 to January 29. 

On February 11 the seven billion 
mark was reached representing 872,000 
applications, and on February 14, $8,- 
860,000 was in force upon the lives of 
more than one million men. 

This one day, February 14, is a red 
letter day in insurance annals, as a 
half billion dollars of insurance rep- 
resenting 54,000 applications were re- 
ceived, this being the , largest amount 
of insurance and the largest number of 
applications which the Bureau’ has _re- 
ceived on any single day. 


What Has Happened Since February 12 7 


Just before the time limit fixed by 
(Continued on page 10) 
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We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, 


H. M. HARGROVE, President — :: 


ADDRESS 
Beaumont, Texas 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. . 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. r 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary. 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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ILLINOIS 
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Business Associations 


Help men to success. 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 
zation whose reputation for integrity, fair dealing 


and financial security extends over half a century. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Miss Macfarlane Is 
Agency Supervisor 


WITH PAN-AMERICAN SINCE 19114 


Also in Charge of Educational Depart- 
ment of Company—Her Previous 
Business Experience 


The agency supervisor of the Pan- 
American Life is Miss B. B. Macfarlane. 
She is also in charge of the Company’s 
educational department; in other words, 
she is one of the most interesting 
women in life insurance. 


Miss Macfarlane’s own story of her 
eareer follows: 

“My business career began about 
four years previous to my entrance into 
insurance work. I was secretary to the 
manager of one of the largest overalls 
manufacturers in the South, which 
piant was purchased by Sweet-Orr & 
Company of New York City, and oper- 
aied as their New Orleans branch, and 
in whose employ I continued in charge 
oi the manufacturing office, cost de- 
uartment, stock, billing and pay roll. 

“In April, 1911, when the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company was in 
the course of organization, I became 
secretary to the fiscal agents, Boone, 
Simmons & Company. At the close of 
the:stock selling period, I was retained 
as secretary to Dr. EH. G. Simmons, vice- 
president, and have continued as such 
up to the present time, familiarizing 
myself with all phases of the agency 
department work from the securing of 
the agent to the delivery of the policy 
and the collection of the prémium, in- 
cluding the editing of the Company 
“Bulletin,” publicity work, special cam- 
paigns, etc. 


Made Agency Superintendent on 
February 1 

“On February 1 I was appointed 
agency supervisor, which position em- 
braces all of the above, and I am also 
in charge of the educational depart- 
ment recently organized by the Pan- 
American Life Insurance 'Company, for 
the education and training of new 
agents. This course of instructions 


consists of twelve lessons, which I have 
prepared and adapted specially for the 
use of Pan-American representatives. 
They consist of a brief outline of in- 
surance history, a story about our 
Company, the explanation of the prin- 
cipal insurance terms, pointers for be- 
ginners in the way of safety first sug- 
gestions and an explanation and illus- 
tration of the various Pan-American 
policy forms. The last book jn the 
series contains a set of fifty questions 
which we will expect the agent to 
auswer in order to see if he needs fur- 
ther instructions, which will be given 
as the necessity arises. There is some- 
thing very fascinating about this work, 
and I enjoy my little visits, as I call 
my correspondence with our many rep- 
tesentatives.” 


INSURANCE FEDERATION 


A. J. Hollister Succeeds Colonel Turgeon 
on Executive Committee, Meeting 
in New York 


A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the State of New York was held 
at the New York offices, April 9, the 
following being’ present: President Ed- 
gar M. Griffiths of Albany, Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilfrid C. Potter of New York 
City, Messrs. Frank P. ‘Tucker of Al- 
bany, John A. Eckert, A. C. Hegeman 
and Edward Griffith of New York City. 

A. C. Hegeman, chairman of the 
executive committee, announced the 
resignation of Treasurer N. E. Tur 
SursveioUl oy} Aq Aresseoou epeu “WO0% 
military activities thrown upon him at 
this time. ‘Col. ‘Turgeon assured the 
committee that as soon as the pressure 
of this work was over he would be glad 
to become again actively associated 
with the Federation movement which 
has accomplished so much for the in- 
surance interests in this State. A. J. 
Hollister, secretary and treasurer of 
the M. BE. Wolff Company of Rochester, 
yas elected his successor for the un- 
expired term. Reports of the officers 
showed an increase in the membership 
from various sections of the State and 
that the interest in the Federation was 
never greater than at the present time. 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a company which provides 


an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. 
is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, 


That 
contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 


utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


OST TSSURANCE MUTUAL 


i Springfield, Massachusetts _ 
¢ ‘adh "Incorporated 1851 


re 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP 


Gr beavon ttassacreette 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Sudden Death of 
Samuel S. McCurdy 


STARTED AS A STENOGRAPHER 


Organized Equitable’s Bureau of In- 
surance—In Close Touch With 


Insurance Commissioners 


Samuel S. McCurdy, assistant secre- 
tary of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and one of the best posted 
men on the technical side of life in- 
surance died on April 6, suddenly. 


He entered the employ of the home 


SAMUEL S. McCURDY 


office as a stenographer and was made 
stenographer to Secretary W. A. Alex- 
ander. In 1900 he became assistant 
registrar. In May, 1906, he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. 
Organized Bureau of Insurance 

Among other things he organized and 

cenducted the Bureau of Insurance, hav- 


ing a working force of four hundred. 


He kept..in close touch with the in- 
surance departments of the different 
States; had charge of the litigation in 


association with the 
and aided in drawing up the- poliay 
forms, and in explaining their terms. 
iis last work was in connection with 
the retirement of the Society’s capital 
stock. Mr. Alexander in a statement to 
the field force paid Mr. McCurdy this 
tribute: “In the death of Mr. McCurdy 
the Equitable has sustained an. irre- 
parable loss. He was conspicuous for 
his loyalty to the Society. Like the 
soldier at the front, he was cut down 


Society’s counsel, 


while in the active performance of 
his official duties. He 
loved hard ‘work, heavy 
tasks, difficult missions. 


And although he was some- 
times persuaded to go 
away to recuperate, he 
was always back on the 
firing line before he had 
gained all the rest needed. 
In addition to this ‘he 
always assumed a _ bold 
front, and appeared to be 
strong and well when per- 
haps he was overtaxing ‘his 
powers. * -* * ‘He’ was 
not a lawyer, but was rec- 


ognized as an expert in 
certain branches of insur- 
ance law, and aided in 
framing and interpreting 
insurance contracts. In the 


organization and manage- 
ment of the Bureau of In- 
surance he exhibited rare 
executive ability. No one 
ever worked harder than 
he, but he knew how to 
delegate work to others 
without losing — control. 
In less than two years he 
would have become a 
member of the 30-Year 
Corps of the Equitable 
Veteran Legion. His fel- 
low officers had absolute 
confidence in him and deep affection 
for him—from the president.down. He 
is mourned by every one of his many 
associates in the home office, and by 
all the members of the agency force 
throughout the country.” 

All officers of the Equitable attended 
the funeral. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


3] 
Once upon a time stead of taking the poor man’s only 

Policy and there was a bureau sheep?” 4 i 
Savings:Bank drawer, and in it “Just because he is wise enough to 


(were two envelopes. 
In one was a Savings- 
bank book, and in the other a life in- 
surance policy. There they lay, and 
they were really quite well off, only 
by some unfortunate accident they 
didn’t face each other. Once every 
three months the man who had the 
key to the drawer came and put a pre- 
mium receipt down with the policy. At 
cther times, but that didn’t happen so 
often, he took the bank book out of 
the drawer, stuck it in his pocket and 
went away with it. 

‘TJ have been in the bank today,” 
said the book one day when it came 
back after a little outing and was laid 
dcwn in the drawer again. “Such a 
little excursion is really quite jolly. I 
am worth over $200 now.” 

“Indeed!” answered the policy po- 
litely. 

“That, of course, is not a great deal 
compared with your $2,000,” continued 
the book, who always liked to have a 
little chat after it had been out, “but, 
on the other hand, I have possibilities 
of growth, while it seems to me that 
you are a bit too satisfied with your 
present condition.” 

“That is one of my. characteristics,’* 
replied the policy. “I prefer, certainty 
and ‘safety so that I may be ready the 
day they have use for me.” 

“Of course, of course, that is very 
reasonable,” said the book, who was 
a little offended at the last remark 
and therefore broke off the conversa- 
tion. But all night and the next day 
it dreamed of how long it would take 
before it also would be worth $2,000. 

So the time passed. Now and then 
more money was credited to the book. 
Before it knew it, it was worth $590, 
and it began already to be snobbish 
and said that it would soon be time to 


Book 


look about for better company, the 
surroundings and conditions in the 
drawer were altogether too poor. If 


the policy tried to chat a little it hap- 
pened nearly always that the bank 
book responded with a rebuff—it need- 
ed quiet, it was’ busy drawing interest. 

But one day the bank book ‘came 
home from the bank and complained 
of severe pains in the-right side; $200 
had been taken out. 

“Tt’s terrible,’ lamented the bank 
book, “and then he has bought a pho- 
negraph for that money.” 

“Time heals all wounds,’ consoled 
the policy, who was philosophically in- 
clined. 

“That may all be very true, but it 
will take a long time before I recover 
from this,’ and the book gave itself 
up to silent despair. 

The policy, however, was right. Lit- 
tle by little the ‘bank book picked up 
again; during a couple of months it 
was fed with a few large bills; that 
helped considerably and soon the little 
episode was forgotten: 

But a savings-bank book doesn’t 
know what day the key will be insert- 
ed in the lock. One day as it was ly- 
ing quietly and taking it easy, it was 
taken out, and when it came back it 
was $300 poorer. : 

“He wanted the money so that he 
could take a little trip with his wife,” 
it complained. “I will soon lose my 
good humor.” 

“A man that is fond of his wife often 
commits follies of that kind,” replied 
the policy. “But, look, here; at any 
rate my $2,000 is secure.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he go to you, in- 


understand that I am not here to sat- 
isfy immediate claims; I am here to 
help to secure this home in the fu- 
ture.” 

‘IT am not in need of any lecture on 
life insurance,’ said the bank book, 
somewhat sarcastically. “It gives me 
a headache to listen to you.” And 
with that it withdrew into its envelope 
to be alone with its somber thoughts. 


Bad times came for the bank book; 
almost every week money was taken 
cut and it was not a great deal that 
was credited. Its proud dreams of 
wealth and renown were little by little 
shattered. Gradually the book adjust- 
ed itself to the new conditions. It be- 
gan to modify its views of life and fre. 
quently had occasion to philosophize 
over the problem, to be or not to be. 


“The thing is to get the most out of 
life,” it observed. “I am not lying 
here brooding over my treasure like 
some others that only lie about and 
take wp room and are of no use. When 
they are in a tight place and need 
money here in the house, then they 
come to me. So far, Ihave; been.able 
tc help them,” 

But one day it became so. strangely 
quiet in the house. . The talk ceased 
and the happy . voices stilled. 
When visitors ‘came, tiptoed 
through the room spoke in 
whispers. ; 

“What has happened?” ‘said the books 
in the drawer and drew closer together, 
It was so weird with all this doubt. 

In the morning after a long night, 
during which they had heard a woman 


were 
they 
and 


sob, the drawer was finally opened and. 


some one began to search among the 
papers. At last the policy was found 
and the drawer was about to be closed. 

“That’s a mistake!” shouted the 
Lank book; “it is I they want. Look, 
here I am.” 

“No!” answered the policy earnestly, 
“my time has now arrived. You are 
of no use now; here is where I help.” 
—From the Norwegian in “Fram- 


tiden’s” Monthly Journal. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 
The continuous in- company’s rate book to it, the fact is 


stalment, or life in- 
come policy -is in 
reality a combina- 
tion of two con- 
tracts, says Darby A. Day, of the Mu- 
tual Life, ‘Chicago, in a letter to his 
field force. 


First, that part which provides for 
the payment of the income to the bene- 
ficiary for the fixed period of twenty 
years after the death of the insured. 
As the sum total of these income pay- 
ments, as well as the commuted value 
thereof, is known in advance at the 
death of the insured or subsequent 
thereto this feature of the contract 
might be termed the life insurance 
element, : 

Second, that part which provides for 
the income to the hbeneficiary beyond 
the expiration of the twenty years 
certain period, if such beneficiary is 
still living. As this feature of the 
ecntract is contingent upon the sur- 
vival of the beneficiary it can be term- 
ed the deferred survivorship annuity 
eiement. 


Although no reference is made in the 


The Continuous 
Instalment 
Policy 


_Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year: 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


April 12, 1918 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 © 
It is greater than any other company > 
in America in the number of its | 
policies ... -- ++ - 18,262,933 | 


It stood first in the world in amount 


eee ee wees 


of insurance placed in 1917 | 

Py oss see eee e+ -$791,060,002 — 

It stood first in the world in gain | 
in insurance in force in 1917 
ALY. do se se cece ee p40 40.008 
It stood first in the world in gain in 


income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


that the gross premiums quoted are 
made up of two parts. First, that 
which purchases the income for the 
first twenty-year period certain, the 
lump sum value of which being the 
commuted value at death of insured. 


Second, that part which compensates — 


the company for its risk of having to 
pey the income ‘beyond the twenty- 
year period, namely, the deferred sur- 
vivorship annuity. 

As any new beneficiary designated 


would be entitled to twenty years cer-— 


tain income, or the commuted value 
thereof, it follows if the original bene- 
ficiary dies before the death of the in- 
sured that part of the premium which 
the insured has been paying for the 
ceferred survivorship annuity element 
is taken off. Bear in mind that the 
commuted value is always the value 
of the income for the first twenty years 
only, and the insurance value is the 
tctal value of both the twenty years 
certain element and the deferred sur- 
vivorship annuity. 

Only the first part of the contract, 
which we call the life insurance fea- 
ture, is participating, and the second 
part, the deferred survivorship annuity 
element, like all other annuity con- 
tracts, is non-participating. 

All policies now issued are based 
upon an interest earning power of 3 
per cent. on the part of the company; 
and the income called for under con- 
tinuous instalment policies is the exact 
amount which the company can pay 
where 3 per cent. interest is earned on 
moneys still in the hands of the com- 
pany. But as 4.4 per cent. is the in- 
terest factor now used, this means that 
the beneficiary receives on 
basis, over and above the guaranteed 
income, 1.4 per cent. of the amount 


siill in the hands of the company from 


year to year—that is the balance re- 
Tuaining of the commuted value from 


time to time during the first twenty 


years only. 

The surrender values available in 
case of lapse, like the dividends paya- 
ble under these policies, are in no wise 


effected by the age of the beneficiary 
Lecause ‘both the dividends and sur- 


render values are based upon the com- 
muted value of the twenty years cer- 
tain payments which is a fixed sum. 

_While the waiver of premium and 
Cigability income clauses can be used 
in connection with the continuous in- 
slalment policy, the company will not 


issue the double indemnity feature nor 


general accident indemnity feature in 
connection with these forms of con- 
tracts. 


present | 
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VORA ASNERER TOA EUAOHOLNAL AO ECANTE NEUEN ERUCACAAEEN AEA TALASU ACEO AY EN CURRENT 
LURE TATTOO AS ENE 
NEUE ATAAENAD CENT UENA SET EY EAT TAELAA ETA EE ARENA CLANS ONAN 


A Monthly Income 
Policy Questionnaire 


A series of questions prepared with a view to acquainting 
prospects with a knowledge of The Prudential Monthly 
Income policy, the sale of which by every solicitor is 
largely a matter of better acquaintance with 
this sterling income-provider. 

to earn more ene must learn more 


i a a 


Of a truth, 


UOEDATAARATENEN SAAD ESORUAL EN OUA EAT CHNUEUERAY ERAT AUUES EAA VAUOSAV USO U0! USO N TEMA RAO RET DUNO UEO DEO EER AA LPOEOU CSO EOU EN ODUCT UR EDA ED ROTC 


Would you not yourself, during the 
later years of your life, prefer to rely 
upon a regular fixed monthly income 
for your support rather than be worried 
by the responsibilities and dangers that 
attend the care and investing of money 
o1 the management of property? ‘On 
account of ever changing business con- 
‘ditions and methods, the hazard is al- 
Ways great, but much greater to those 
well along in years. 


Monthly Income Policy—Ready Money 
on the First of Each Month 


Suppose that you are employed on a 

salary by a large corporation and your 
duties necessitate your going to a 
foreign country, from which you will 
net return for one year, and that your 
family will require $1,200 for its sup- 
port during your absence. 
- Your company proposes to give your 
wife a check for $1,200 when ‘you leave, 
or $100 monthly, as you may prefer, to 
be charged to your account. Which do 
you think would be more. convenient 
and the most practical, and in every 
respect best calculated to meet the re- 
quirements of the family? 


Monthly Income Policy Pays the Rent 

Mr. Mechanic, you say that you pay 
$20 per month rent. Now, listen; you 
Cal arrange with The Prudential for 
your family to receive this amount on 
the first day of every month after you 
are gone. 

Now, what does this mean to them? 
Ii means that you have left them a 
home, the same standard of home that 
yuu had provided when you were with 
them. Wouldn’t you like to know 

smething more about this? 


Monthly Income Policy Keeps Family 
; Together 

When death has taken you from your 
wife and children and they can no long- 
er look to you for support or lean upon 
your protecting arm or be guided by 
your counsel and advice, would not a 
fixed income for twenty years or for 
life, payable to them monthly like a 
salary or pension, be the most perfect 
provision that any husband or father 
could make for his family? 

To the extent that a mother is obliged 
te go out into the world and do men’s 
work and shoulder men’s responsibility, 
just to that extent is her usefulness to 
her children destroyed. 


A regular monthly income will pre- 
vent the necessity for her doing so. 


Monthly Income Policy Keeps Estate 
Intact 

The responsibility and care of money 
to those without experience is fraught 
with great danger and many tempta- 
tions. 

Provide a monthly income beyond the 
reach of an incompetent or unfaithful 
executor. administrator or guardian. 
You yourself act in those capacities 
toward ‘your estate and your family 

_ during your lifetime. 


Monthly Income Policy Eases the 
Bread-winner’s Mind 


' In arranging for the support of your. 
wife and children after you are gone, ' 


you should take into consideration their 
training, environment and temper, as 
well as other conditions that may be 
peculiar to them. Otherwise, you might 


é 
e’ 


Pe 


effect an arrangement that would be 
entirely impracticable. 


Monthly Income Policy Educates the 


Children 

If paid to her monthly, and if she 
knows with absolute certainty that it 
will come regularly, the American 
mother will manage to keep the family 
together and the children in school on 
a very small income. 

If you have achieved success and, as 
a result, are able to leave to your de- 
pendents a fortune, is not the brain that 
accumulated it better qualified than 
they to invest it wisely for them? 


fonthly Income Policy for Rich and 
Poor 

An income for your wife, payable to 
her monthly for twenty years or for 
life, if ‘you should be taken from her, 
or an income payable to yourself 
monthly for twenty years or for life, 
Lo support you in your declining years, 
if you live, may be provided for under 
the Prudential endowment monthly in- 
come policy. 

Can you think of any other arrange- 
ment by which you can provide, either 
fer your family or yourself, an income 
payable monthly—like a salary or pen- 
sion? 

You may lose your money or ‘your 
property, but, with life and health, it 
is possible for you to retrieve a lost 
fartune. But not so with the wife and 
children when you are gone. If they 
have been unsuccessful in managing 
the property and investing the money 
which you had left them for their sup- 
port, thereby becoming impoverished, 
and the wife thrown upon the world 
with little children to care for, it is at 
best an unequal struggle. 


Monthly Income Policy, 
Dependence 
You should use as great care in se- 
lecting your life insurance as in draft- 
ing your will. In either case your 
purpose is to provide for those changed 
conditions which will follow your death. 
Would it not be better for your wi- 
dcw to receive a monthly income to 
support the family than be obliged to 
assume the responsibility of keeping 
her capital; perhaps small, safely and 
profitably invested, collecting interests 
and rents, paying taxes, making repairs 
ang worrying over losses? 
Which arrangement would best en- 
able her to devote her mind and time to 
the proper training and education of 
the children? 
If ‘you were sending your son or 


the Widow’s 


daughter to school at a yearly cost of 


¢1.200, would you give him or her the 
whole amount at one time or in month- 
lv instalments of $100 each? 4 
Which do you think would be the 
most practical? Which could be the 
most safely depended upon to meet the 
requirements? Which would ‘you do’ 
Monthly Income Policy Precludes the 
Worry of Investment 


If you were to die to-day and leave 


your wife $2,000, $3,000, $5,000 or $10,- 
000 for the support of the family and 


the education of the children, what 
would she do with the money? 

Crushed and saddened by your death, 
is it to be expected that she would be 
in a condition of mind successtully to 
transact business requiring great ex- 
perience and keen judgment? 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


NSO US MM MENTE, = 0/0 ss /arainielelmiaraisisieraleh sieininiafuinisi a c-c s e's sVe'e wiulneiagteiwiogsisipisls sivie.cs oe eee caeme 

SEG RMA oes Sy ARR RO  e CRORRRRRR s  iog 
Capital and Surplus.......... PINTS c\s:0 vis culelcre at atecie's ssRUete cles «oe eceeccte 2,216,812.76 
its SUNS AME ERMMLVOEGE 5s cnvore slafe siatatn caiseReitales.« © 50s aniaissisine stolcieig ginGeelasies s oes ss cedey 131,790, 562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........scsesseseseeveseeees 19,612,616.08 
LsoDAvAMGMtSeL O1LCYUOIOSTE UMCATLY veecsicc cscs cccigsoceseedeceeceeseescc. 1,500,000.00 ‘annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Gf The firin ghine With 
Our /niple Often lel y 
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 TpJernalional ° 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
Good men, whether experienced in fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for alimited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 


mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 

JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO.- 


WwW. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Largest Industrial Company West of The Alleghenies 


Also Issues All Standard Forms of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 
Organized 1888 


COMPARATIVE RECORD—SEVEN YEAR PERIODS 


i Income Policies Issued 
Dec. 31,1888 $ irk ear aay 73° 4899-1895 $1,085,087 265,931 
1895 155,640 5,294,381 1896-1902 3,930,883 638,659 
lee an oe 22,374,989 1903-1909 11,312,912 839,426 
1916 11,943,640 104,989,362 1910-1916 22,670,340 ‘1,426,752 


THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OHIO, KEN- 


AGENTS WANTED IN and WESTERN 


TUCKY, MICHIGAN, INDIANA, WEST VIRGINIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


tO? Se een Te ee 
a Ta A 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 
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The War Risk Bureau 
(Continued from Page 6.) 


the original law, February 12, was 
reached, the time within which appli- 
cautions for insurance might be received 
frum men in the active service at the 
time the Act became effective, was ex- 
tended 60 days and the drive continued. 


Since that time the volume of insur- 
ance in force has steadily grown, until 
to-day there is more than fourteen bil- 
lions of insurance in force and more 
than. 1,700,000, out of a possible two 
twillion officers and men of the army 
and. navy and army and navy nurses 
are insured and the end is not yet. 
Applications for $94,000,000 of insur- 
auce were received in one day repre- 
senting 11,000 applications and those 
figures are less than the daily average 
for the past thirty days. 

This soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance 
is payable to the designated benefic. 
avies in the event of the death of the 
insured, and to the insured himself-in 
the event of his permanent total 4lis- 
ability. The Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance has determined that “any im- 
pairment of mind or body which rend 
ere it impossible for a disabled person 
to follow continuously any substantially 
gainful occupation, shall be deemed 
both for the purposes of the compensa- 
tion and insurance provisions of the 
Act to be total disability’ and that 
“total disability shall be deemed to be 
permanent whenever it is founded upon 
conditions which render it reasonably 
certain that it will continue throughout 
the life of the person suffering from it.” 

But this Government soldiers’ and 
sailors’? insurance indemnifies not alone 
against death and permanent total dis- 
ability, but it also insures against un- 
iusurability, for the Act provides that 
i+ shall continue as term insurance dur- 
ing the period of the war and there- 
after until converted into such form ot 
insurance as the Government may pre- 
scribe and the insured may request. 
This is a wise and important provision 
of the law which foresees the possibil- 
iiv that thousands of our brave fighting 
men will come through the war alive 
aud not permanently disabled, but will 
nevertheless be in such physical con- 
dition that they will never be able to 
stand the physical test required to ob- 
tain life insurance. The soldier or 
szilor who has taken out this insurance 
may know that’ whatever his physical 
condition may be when the war has 
ended, he can always be assured of 
the privilege of carrying for the protec- 
tion of those who may become depend- 
ent upon him, the amount of insurance 
he has applied for at reasonable rates 
throughout his life and that it is, and 
will always be as good as the Govern- 
nent itself. 

The Cost 

Insurance men are likely to ask, and 
all will. be interested to know, how 
much this great work which has been 
crowded into a few short months has 
cost. -The total expenditures of the 
military and naval division of the War 
Risk Bureau from October 6,-1917, to 
March 26,°1918, amounted to $1,152,- 
406.60. This includes not only the ex- 
‘pense of the insurance work of the 
‘Bureau but also that of the compensa- 
/tion work, and the-necessarily large 
expenses of the allotment and allow- 
ance work as well, including all over- 
head. It is safely estimated that less 
‘than one-third of the total expense ot 
the Bureau is chargeable to its insur- 
ance: work. 

The premiums on insurance received 
for the period named are approximately 
$21,217,000, The -expense ratio up to 
'qute will be seen, therefore, tobe less, 


‘than six per cent.; and itis safe-to say | 


‘that ifor the full ‘year this percehtage 
‘will be considerably reduced, as_ the 
annual premium income upon, the busi- 
‘mess now in force may be safely esti- 
mated at more. than ninety million 
dollars. Tene 
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Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 . 


“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. ”” 
“‘T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 
“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. ”” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


a 


It is unnecessary to characterize this 
great enterprise, its facts. speak for 
themselves. It represents at once the 
greatest insurance achievement record- 
el in the annals of time and altogether 
the wisest and most peneficient provi- 
sion that any government has made for 
its fighting men in time of war, and 
the best thing about it is that the pro- 
vision for the families of the soldiers 
cr sailors, whether of allotments and 
allowances or of compensation or of 
jusurance comes not out of charity 
or as a gratuity from the Government, 
but as a matter of right, as a part of 
the consideration for the soldier’s or 
sailor’s service, written by law into his 
contract of employment. 


BLINDNESS NO HANDICAP 


Record of James E. McCormack, New 
York Life Agent in 
Modesto, Cal. 


In December, 1917, James HE. Mc- 
Cormack, handicapped by the fact that 
he is sightless but possessed of tre- 
mendous ambition, signed a contrsct 
with the New York Life. . He is at- 
tached to the Fresno, branch. 

In the two months from January 2 
to March 2 he secured in Modesto nine- 
teen applications for $63,000 insurance, 
and at the same time paid for $34,000 
worth of business. His record is an 
inspiration, particularly as he is a new 
man in life insurance. ; 


PENSION FUNDS DEFICIENT 


The Chicago police pension fund has 
a deficiency whose present actuarial 
value is over $30,000,000; Chicago fire- 
men’s fund, $13,000,000, and the Chi- 
cago teachers’ fund over $15,000,000. 


TO INSURE JUVENILES 


The Insurance Department of Iowa 
has granted permission to the North 
Star Benefit of Moline, Ill, and the 
Royal Neighbors, two fraternals of that 
State, to insure juvenile lives between 
the ages of two and eighteen years. 


This is done under a law enacted by 
the last legislature permitting juvenile 
insurance. 


HOW DOLLAR SHRINKS 


Five. Dollars in. 1916 Will 
Only $1.50 To-day 


Purchase 


The shrinkage in the value of the 
dollar has been illustrated by C. B. 
Rowley, field manager of the Peoria 
Life, in an article written for that Com- 
pany’s home office publication. He 
says in part: 

“If living expenses have taken such 
a remarkable increase in the past two 
years while a man is here to watch 
the corners, it is absolutely certain this 
living cost will not decrease after his 
death. No charitable institution will 
make up the difference between the 
value of his dollar in 1916 and the value 
as illustrated in 1918. The cost of 
food, clothes and various necessities of 
life will not decrease after his death 
and his family will have at that time 
exactly, as they have during his life 
time, the same fixed expense of living 
increasing in proportion as the pur- 
cnasing power of his dollar decreases. 

‘It might be difficult to convince the 
average man that his $5,000 has to-day 
a value of only $1,500. The policy it- 
self has not decreased in value, it is 
true, and the same $5,000 would be 
paid today as would have been paid 
in 1916. However, his $5,000 of to-day 
is not as elastic and will not stretch 
within one-third as far as two years 
ago, due solely to the purchasing value 
of the same dollar. The conclusion to 
be drawn is to the point. The dollar 
power of to-day is about 331-3 per cent. 
cf its value in 1916. 

“Put your insurance back on a plane 
ct equalization with the other neces- 
sities and commodities of life. It 
should not be a difficult matter to bring 
this point home to every man.” 


John L. Way, vice-president of the 
Travelers, has been elected a director 
of the Aetna Fire. Mr. Way, who is a 
life insurance man of the first rank, 
aud is chairman of the committee of 
life insurance men who are co-operat- 
ing with the Government in the sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ insurance campaign, 
tegan with the Travelers as a clerk in 
1878. He became a special agent in 
Jowa, and after filling several import- 
ant positions in the field, came to the 
home office. He is also a director of 
the Travelers and of the Hartford Trust 
Company, and is a trustee of the Mech- 
anics’ Savings Bank. 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 


are higher this year than ever before. 


OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 


Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


on 


: : i 
“It is the function of the Advisory Trades Committee | 
1Rainbow Division" to Organize the Various Business | 
Interests of New York into compact and efficient | 
| working units to sell Liberty Bonds to themselves. | 


April 12, 1918 


LOAN SPEECH SOLD POLICY 


After Hearing Travelers Man Talk 
Corporation Officer Called Up 
Company. for Insurance 


An example of unexpected reward 
for doing one’s bit for Uncle Sam is 
tcld in an experience of P. D. Gold, 
member of the firm of Spencer & Co., 


general agents of the Travelers Insur- ~ 


ance Co. f 


Mr. Gold was sent by the New York 
Liberty Loan Committee to speak at 
Caldwell, N. J., during the second Lib- 
erty Loan Campaign. Some months 
later, the metropolitan manager of the 
Travelers received a telephone call 
from an officer of a New York corpo- 
ration, to the effect that he desired to 
increase his line of life insurance and 
wished to place it with the Travelers, 
through the man who had served his 
country in speaking at Caldwell. He 
explained that he had forgotten the 
gentleman’s name, and was unable to 
give any accurate identifying informa- 
tion, but he was insistent upon giving 
the business to the man in point. 

An investigation by the Company’s 
manager disclosed the fact that Mr. 
Gold was the gentleman sought, with 
the result that Mr. Gold secured the 
business and in so doing made a valu- 
able acquaintance. 

Mr. Gold at one time was president 
of the American Life Convention and 
has been very active in Liberty Loar 
matters, and it is said that his efforts 
have already resulted in the sale o- 
over $2,000,000 of bonds. 


CHEAP RATES 


How Situation Presents Itself to R. W. 
Stevens of Illinois Life, 
Chicago 


Vice-President R. W. Stevens, Illinois 
Life, Chicago, a few days ago was dis- 
cussing with one of the Company’s 
leading Chicago general agents the 
question as to whether or not agents of 
low-grade selling ability would increase 
their insurance sales if the Company 
equipped them with a special low-rate 
policy, a policy with a rate as low or 
lower than is offered to-day by any 
cempeting company. 

Mr. Stevens makes the following com- 
ments: z 

“Our general agent contended that 
the reason the particular class of 
agents under discussion did not sell 
more insurance is purely and solely be- 
cause they do not work, and since work 
is the strongest factor in the success 
equation even though such agents were 
actually paid to give insurance away 
they would continue to be in the bread: 
line. ‘ 

“He argued strongly against the in- 
treduction of any premium-rate which 
dces not contain a sufficient expense 
lcading to insure a good living-wage to 
the real life insurance salesman, and 
the next morning he sent over to me 
without comment the following card: 
‘Two hoboes met recently on a blind 
siding. One was a life insurance agent 
who could sell cheaper policies than 
any of his competitors. The other one 
didn’t have any money either.’ ” 


BOW DIVigy 


Liberty Loan Committee, Second Federal Reserve District =” 


| 


| 


- 
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British Prudential’s 


& 
: 

inequity, an interim bonus of-£1 per 

_ s@ent..was paid on those policies which 


~ 


t 


‘any other 
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Annual Report 
WAR CLAIMS UNUSUALLY HEAVY 


Average Industrial Policy Decreases 
La From £16 in 1916 to £11 

Last Year 

American life insurance men are al- 

ways interested in reading the annual 
report of the Prudential of England, 
which has more policies in force than 
company—22,750,000—and 
the latest report takes on added in- 
terest owing to the war situation. 
-The total income of the Company 
for 1917 was about twenty millions of 
peunds. It issued 1,583,522 policies as 
eampared with 1,722,646 for 1916. The 
average policy was for eleven pounds 
as compared with sixteen pounds in 
1916. 

National War Bond Policy 


The new business in the ordinary 
branch shows a record increase. The 
new premium income, viz., £567,472, 
was much in excess of that for any 
previous year. ‘Some considerable por- 
tion of this increase was due to the 
national war bond policy, under which 
the policyholder is enabled to pur- 
ehase his war bonds by instalments on 
very favorable terms. ; 

During the year the system of deal- 
ing with proposals on under-average 
lives has received careful considera- 
tion, and it has been decided to offer 
‘suitable terms to (practically all pro- 
masers, however poor their physique or 
general state of health. 

- Since June the Company issued a 
number of policies to persons who 
would previously have been considered 
uninsurable on terms mutually satis- 
factory both to the assured and our- 
selves. 9 

The Claims 


On the other side of the account, 
the claims paid exceed £9,200,000, and 
the total payments to policyholders 
exceed £9,700,000, or more than £31,000 
fer each working day. The war claims 
for the year have again been exceed- 
ingly heavy, and as in previous years 
bave fallen mainly on the industrial 
branch. — 

The amount paid was £1,507,625 on 
70,488 claims, of which 65,665 were in 
the industrial branch representing 
claims of £1,109,240, and 4,823 were in 
the ordinary branch, representing 
Claims of £398,385. ‘The total war 
claims paid up to the present time 
amount to nearly £3,500,000. 

In the general branch the large in- 
“erease is mainly due to the aircraft 
personal insurance \policies which will 
become still more popular when their 
very favorable terms are more gener- 
ally known.. “We all hope that-we 
have seen the worst of the air raids,” 
said Sir T. C. Dewey, chairman of the 
Prudential, “but I think any prudent 
person who is in any way subject to 
this risk will agree that the expendi- 
ture of 20s. for a policy of £1,000 is 
a wise expenditure.” 


Increase in Surplus 
- Turning to the results of the valua- 
tion, the surplus of the ordinary 
branch amounts to £1,584,540, which 
‘is'an increase of £166,300 over the fig- 
ure for the previous year. 
’ For years 1915 and 1916 the directors 
did not distribute any surplus among 
the policyholders and. shareholders 
from this branch. During the two 
years £1,000,000 was added to the in- 
vestments reserve fund, and £1,500,000 
was carried to a contingency fund. 
This contingency fund was set up for 
the purpose of safeguarding the rights 
the holders of participating policies 
fn ithe ordinary branch. ane 


In order to prevent any hardship 


. claims. by -death: or: maturity. 


| «Phe. question. which the directors have 


-had to consider was whether the posi- 


- tion of the ordinary branch. justified 


or: 


‘them in withholding a similar bonus 
from the other policyholders. After 
taking all possible contingencies into 
account, the directors considered that 
they could with safety allocate a bonus 
at the same rate as the interim bonus, 
viz., £1 per cent. on the sums assured 
for each year’s premium paid ‘since 
the last declaration. 

In order to do this the Company 
transferred £1,000,000 from the contin- 
gency fund, which will therefore stand 
at £500,000. In view of the specifl 
conditions now prevailing, the direc- 
tors consider that it would be inad- 
visable to allow this bonus to be cashed 
and in these circumstances it has been 
cecided to withhold for the present 
the usual cash option. In these cases, 
hcewever, where it is desired to utilize 
the bonus for the purpose of paying 
the premiums on national war bond 
policies, facilities will be afforded 
wherever possible. 


Unpaid Premiums 


The premiums on many of the poli- 
cies under the (Courts (Hmergency 
Powers) Act have been unpaid for 
two or three years, and this accounts 
in part for the large increase in the 
amount of outstanding premiums shown 
in our balance sheet. During 1918 
alone we may expect that the unpaid 
premiums under the act will exceed 
£250,000; indeed, with any considerable 
alteration of the present conditions of 
employment, this figure may be greatly 
exceeded. 

We have also to take into account 
the future, which includes the transi- 
tion period at the close of the war, 
when our difficulties, if the act is still 
in force, are likely to be greatly in 
creased. In these circumstances we 
had no option but to retain the reserve 
of £350,000. 

Government Securities 


The Company now holds £9,500,000 
of Government securities. It is buying 
Government war bonds at the rate of 
£70,000 per ‘week. This allotment will 
be increased. 


In discussing national war bonds, Sir 
T. C. Dewey said: 


“In spite of the protracted duration 
of the war, it is encouraging to note 
that the rate of interest paid by the 
Government on national war bonds is 
ne greater than that paid on the 5 per 
cent. war loan when it was issued in 
February, 1917. ; 


“This fact, coupled with the state- 
ment of the ‘Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, made early last year, that it 
was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to issue loans at any higher rate 
than that then paid has undoubtedly 
had the effect of steadying the prices 
ot investments and checking deprecia- 
tion. 

“This in itself is of enormous im- 
portance to a company holding over 
£100,000,000 invested funds.” 


How War Claims Were Met 


In discussing how war claims have 
been met the Chairman explained: 


During August, 1914, the Government were 
concerned as to the probable attitude of the 
industrial companies and societies in respect 
of their peace contracts of life assurance with 
those of the wage-earning classes on active 
service, and the then President of the Local 
Government Board was informed in response 
to an inquiry that the companies and societies 
were desirous of meeting such claims without 
deduction while their reSources permitted them 
to do ‘sé.5 = d rf ‘ - : 

It was stated that the war’claims in the 

South African (Campaign, in which only one 
‘arm of the Service was largely engaged, cost 
the Prudential over £170,000, and it was 
pointed out that our loss in connection with 
the present war might easily approach or per- 
haps exceed £2,000,000. aes 

It was observed that this would inflict a 
serious loss on our millions of other pol- 
icyholders, and would be equivalent to en- 
forcing a compulsory levy..on,the majority of 
our clients’ for the’ benefit of the relatives of 
‘those engaged on active service at a risk for 
s which no. premiums had been paid, PEe ae? 
It was clearly stated that ‘any calamity on a 
‘large scale might render necessary an immed- 
_iate reconsideration of 


‘free title to reconsideration.  ~* 

The view was expressed that the Govern- 
ment might not unreasonably be asked to con- 
sider the advantage of.authorizing the full pay- 


the *decision arrived ,, 
‘at, and it was intimated that- we should - not# 
feel justified in meeting this strain without, 
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ment of War Claims on the understanding that 
the Treasury would make good to the offices 
the ascertained extra strain arising through 
the war... 

War Claims To Date £3,456,220 

Our. war claims up to date are no less than 
£3,456,220. 

The amount of £2,000,000 contemplated in 
August, 1914, has therefore been largely ex- 
ceeded, and while we were anxious to afford 
any and every help which patriotism could 
suggest, especially during the period of vol- 
untary enlistment, it was felt that the extreme 
limit of our capacity had been indicated in 
August, 1914, and that the burden must fall 
on the broader shoulders of the State when, 
or even before, this limit had been reached. 

The right to undertake, voluntarily, addi- 
tional risks which could only be met by the 
sacrifice of other interests, could be justified 
only if its exercises were kept within reason- 
able bounds, and it is certain that there could 
be no right to jeopardise the stability of the 
company in any circumstances whatever. 

Our war claims have been met chiefly by the 
temporary suspension of our _ profit-sharing 
scheme. 

You will remember that in the year 1907 the 
shareholders voluntarily decided that after the 
Payment of a fixed dividend on the shares, all 
profit from the industrial branch, in excess of 
the sum so required, should in future be 
divided into six parts, four of which parts 
should go to the industrial branch policyhold- 
ers and one each to the shareholders and to 
the outdoor staff of the company. 

This action of renunciation represented a 
sacrifice on the part of the shareholders which 
I believe to be without precedent, and it gives 
the lie to those who would urge that commer- 
cial undertakings are necessarily devoid of 
heart or soul. 

In my judgment it presented commerce in 
its highest form, inasmuch as it freely recog- 
nized and safeguarded the wider interests of 
our staff and our policyholders by granting 
them a share in the prosperity of the Pru- 
dential not contemplated in their contracts 
with the company. 

The Prudential has once more justified its 
reputation by raising the business of indus- 
trial assurance to a higher plane. 

During the years 1908-1915, under this scheme, 
no less a sum than £2,825,000 was allocated 
for distribution amongst the policyholders and 
the outdoor staff of the company, and this dis- 
tribution would undoubtedly have been con- 
tinued but for the burdens borne by the com- 
pany in respect of the war. 

Those who in normal circumstances would 
have continued to benefit under the scheme 
have therefore contributed the following sums 
in the proportiohs: named: 

Industrial branch policyholders... £1,400,000 

Shareholders 650,000 

Outdoor staff 350,000 

The sum contributed by the shareholders is 
£300,000 in excess of that contributed by the 
staff, because the shareholders have not only 
suffered in common with the others by the 
suspension of the bonus but have, in addition, 
relinquished in respect of the three years in- 
cluding 1917, £100,000 in each year of their 
fixed dividend. 


Mortality 
The war claims of the Prudential, 
more particularly in the industrial 
branch, have been almost exactly pro- 
portionate to the total casualties suf- 
fered by the British navy and the Brit- 
ish army. 


Continuing, the Chairman said: 


‘During the years 1915, 1916 and 1917, the 
mortality experience has been abnormal to a 
degree which it is difficult to realize. 

Thus, for example, at about age 21 the mor- 
tality rate in 1915 was five times that of our 
pre-war experience, for 1916 it was. nine times, 
and for 1917 about twelve times that of our 
pre-war experience. You must understand that 
these rates are calculated upon the whole of 
our experience, and thus represent an average 
on all policyholders whether on active service 
or at home on civil duties. In endeavoring to 
estimate the strain on the company’s resources 
which the payment of these claims has involved 
it must be remembered that at the younger 
ages only small reserve values are held. 


I am proud to think that the Prudential has 
so far been. able to pay these claims on the 
lives of our brave defenders without asking 
for any additional premiums or making any 
deduction from the sum assured in the case of 
all policies effected before the war. You may 
be able to form some idea of what this means 
by looking at the diagram and noticing that 
in 1917 the rate of mortality at about age 20 
was equal to that at about age 64. If you will 


look at the premium rates payable at age 20 
and age 64 you will perhaps still more clearly 
realize the nature of the burden which the 


company has borne. 
here are several other features -of interest, 
one of which is that although the war claims 
have been so high at the actual fighting ages 
of 20 and over’there is a falling off at the 
training ages below 20. This point is~ still 
more closely shown by a comparison of actual 
and expected claims. 
_I might also draw your attention’ to the 
fact that at the infantile ages the rates of 
mortality amongst children assured in the 
Prudential are lower than those experienced 
by the general population at the same ages. 


Comparative Figures 
Some comparative figures follow: 


Industrial 
; 1910 1917 
Premiums Bee. £ 8,897,723 £ 9,376,858 
Chains eee, .., 4,005,251 4,352,031 
Insurance ...... 28,986,749 27,806,442 


LIFE VS. FIRE PROTECTION 

Of the 12,000,000 or go dwellings in 
the United States, 96 per cent. are 
protected, at least to some extent, by 
fire insurance. But of our 100,000,000 
inhabitants, only 18 per cent. have 
taken out life insurance policies. Men 
seem to be more uneasy over the mere 
possibility of the burning of. their 
houses than over the gtern certainty 
that death will some day. overtake 
them. This is a strange contradiction 
in human nature. ‘To safeguard the 
nation’s possessions is well, but how 
much more valuable than the homes 
are the human lives of the country. 
In this age, when the principles of 
life insurance are so well understood 
there should be no such discrepancy 
between the number of homes and of 
lives insured,’ In many instances the 
fermer could not be saved from fore- 
closure were the earners of incomes 
tO pass away leaving their families 
unprovided for. It is as much the duty 
of every’man to insure his life as to 
insure his property, and if he has no 
insurable property, there is all the 
more reason for insuring his life— 
“Leslie’s.” 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutua! Life Insurance Co. . 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Excerpts from the Financial StateneE of December 31, 1917, 
of the 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Assets, $6,186,694.37, increase 17% over 1916. 
; Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 
Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. 
-Insurance in force, $54,193,728.00, increase 28% over 1916. 
Paid to beneficiaries and policyholders to December 31, 


Liabilities, $5,602,162.72. 


$16,966,562.65. 


A western, mutual, annual dividend, old line company 


THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents 


1917): 


1p) 
THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper ts owned and is pub- 
lished The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Glarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
The address of the officers ts 
Telephone 


every Friday by 


Secretary. 
the office of this newspaper. 


2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


RAILROAD INSURANCE 


A rumor in Washington a week ago 
that the Government would carry rail- 
road fire insurance turned out to be 
incorrect, but on Tuesday Director 
General McAdoo took action, which is 
described in the following despatch to 
The Eastern Underwriter from _ its 
Washington representative: 


Washington, D. 'C., April 9.—By direction of 
the Director General of Railroads, the railroad 
administration to-day was ordered not to nego- 
tiate further contracts for fire insurance on 
railroad property or property in railroad cus- 
tody for a period of more than one year. 


The Director General is giving consideration 
to the general practice to be followed in the 
matter of insurance against loss or damage by 
fire to such property, and pending a decision 
on a definite policy, the administration has 
been: ordered not to negotiate any. contracts 
of fire insurance covering a longer period than 
has heretofore been customary, or in any event 
covering a period of more than one year, with- 
out special authority from the office of the 
Director General. 


That the Government will eventually 
go a step farther and be a self-insurer 
of railroad fire insurance is doubted 
for the reason that the remarkably 
effective inspection service given to 
many railroads by large brokers has 
cut down the fire loss to more than 
equal the fifteen per cent. expense 
that is entailed by railroad fire insur- 
ance, viz.: 10 per cent. to the broker 
and an allowance of five per cent. for 
‘underwriting profit. 


ONE COMPANY'S ACTIVITIES 

Some idea of the whole-souled and 
patriotic service that the large life in- 
‘surance companies are giving to this 
country can be judged by the briefest 
epitome of activities of The Prudential 
and a few of its representatives. 


President Dryden was_' executive 
State chairman of the Red Cross drive 
in’ New Jersey last December which 
‘ran up the membership: from 220,000 
‘to 700,000. He is executive State 
| chairman for the division of New York, 
Connecticut and New Jersey for the 
| May $100,000,000 Red Cross drive. He 
‘is'also on the Liberty Loan committee 

‘for the Federal Reserve Board. 

_ Vice-President Duffield is head of the 
W. '\S. S. in New Jersy, and is making 
‘speeches nightly, not only for the W. 


THE EASTERN 
S. S., but for the Liberty Loan and 
Red Cross. 

Vice-President and Secretary Hamil- 
ton heads the Four Minute men of 
New Jersey, and is also a _ nightly 
speaker. Third Vice-President Tasney 
is devoting all of his time to the W. 
S. S. and is the originator of the W. 
S. S. Saving Societies plan adopted by 
the Government. It will be recalled 
that The Prudential formed the first 
W. S. SS. savings society. 
cent Frederick Hoffman is on the Na- 
tional Counsel of Defense. His as- 
sistant, Frederick iS. Crum, 
in four days a week with the Ship- 
ping Board in statistical work... Robert 
Gemmel, assistant secretary, is- assist- 
ing Major §& Herbert Wolfe 
War Risk Bureau. Assistant (Secre- 
tary John H. Birkett is executive sec- 
retary for New Jersey in the coming 
Red Cross drive. When the war insur- 
ance proposition was first considered 
Messrs. Gore and Duffield, of the Pru- 
dential, went to Washington and did ef- 
fective service in helping work out the 
insurance plan. 

The Prudential has its own printing 
establishment and millions of docu- 
ments have been turned out in co-op- 
eration with the Government on Gov- 
ernment literature. At the present 
time 500,000 copies of “Message to 
Garcia,’ written by Elbert Hubbard, 
are being printed. These folders are 
to be sent out with leading daily 
papers on May 5, the anniversary of 
the sinking of the Lusitania, in which 
catastrophe Mr. Hubbard lost his life. 


Every bit of advertising of The Pru- 
dential in 1918 has been placed at the 
disposal of the Government. ‘Thus, in 
January and February all Prudential 
advertising was devoted to W. S. S., 
under the direction of the National 
War Savings ‘Committee. In March 
and April the advertising was for the 
Liberty Loan, in May it will be Red 
Cross and all in color work. In June 
the advertising will be in co-operation 
with the Food Administration. In lo- 
eal: advertising Prudential men have 
been asked to see local representa- 
tives of Government activities and to 
ask how they can help through the 
advertising. 

Every publication of The Prudential 
that goes to agents—there are four of 
them—is full of suggestions to help 
the war. Not the least of the Com- 
fany’s activities are the three hundred 
Prudential war gardens in the State. 
All in all The Prudential is doing its 
bit. 


STEP IN RIGHT DIRECTION 


Governor Whitman has signed the 
Graves bill which will prohibit repre- 
sentatives or agents of the assured 
from placing insurance of their em- 
pioyers. This is good news to all 
legitimate agents and brokers as it 
will be a big help to the Insurance ‘Su- 
rerintendent in issuances of licenses 
where they should go, and the with- 
holding of others. It will be remem- 
bered that a similar measure was side- 
tracked last year. There is every rea- 
son why such a statute should be on 
the books and no reason why it 
shouldn’t. Rebating is rebating, no 
matter what the camouflage may be, 


Vice-Presi- - 


is putting - 


inthe 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


HERVEY J. DRAKE 


Hervey J. Drake, who is making a 
good record as counsel for the New 
York Insurance Department, is one of 
the ‘youngest men who have held this 
office. He was born at Brockport, N. Y., 
April 13, 1882. After graduating from 
the Brockport State Normal School in 
1201, he entered the ‘Cornell Law Col- 
lege, from which he graduated in 1904. 
He immediately began the practice of 
law in Buffalo, N. Y., becoming asso- 
ciated with the firm of Chester, Smith 
& Gratwick, which later became Ches- 
ter, Smith & Drake. Mr..Drake con- 
tinued with this firm until his appoint- 
ment as counsel to the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 
in January of this year. Several years 
agc he wrote several treatises upon 
Icgal subjects, which were published in 
“Bench and Bar,’ a law journal. In 
November, 1915, Mr. Drake was elected 
supervisor of the twenty-third ward ot 
the City of Buffalo on the Republican 
ticket, and was re-elected to such office 
in the fall of 1917. Mr. Drake has 
a‘iracted much favorable attention by 
his able work in assisting Superintend- 
ent Phillips in the marine insurance 
investigation. 

* *& & 

Robert G. Clarke, son of George A. 
Clarke, assistant secretary of the Home 
of New York, has enlisted in. the Amer- 
ican tank service. He is a Dartmouth 
map and after leaving college went to 
work for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and ‘was one of the first 
juspectors sent to a cantonment by the 


National Board. On one day recently 
three Dartmouth men joined ‘the 
tanks.” ; 

* * * 


Cc. P. STEWART & CO. NAMED 


Made United States Managers of United 
British Co. for Fire and Marine 


C. P. Stewart -& Co., Inc.,, of New 
York, have been appointed United 
States managers of the United British 
Insurance 'Co., Ltd., of London: ,for fire 
and marine business. The Guaranty 
Trust- Co. will be the depository and 
United \States trustee of the United 
British, which will begin business here 
with $1,000,000 of admitted assets. 

iC. P. Stewart, president of the Am- 
erican Merchant ‘Marine Insurance Co., 
and of Frank B. Hall & Co., is presi- 
dent of C. W. Stewart & Co., Inc., and 
George A. Viehmann, president of the 
New Jersey Insurance Co., and Gresham 
Wunis, secretary of that Company, are 
vice-presidents. 


E. W. Stewart, the new vice-presi- 
dent of the American of Newark, -is 
executor of the W. M. Trusdell estate, 
and is one of the most able figures in 
the Newark financial world. 

* * * 


Sam B. Stoy, manager of the “Stoy 
Star Sellers” aggregation, San Fran- 
cisco, has returned from a month’s trip: 
to the Hast. The principal object of 
his visit was to attend the conference 
of the American managers of the Lon- 
don and Lancashire and the Orient, at 
Hartford. He reports having had an 
enjoyable time and that he found and 
left Mr. McIlwaine in his accustomed 
good health and spirits. -For once in 
hig life, Mr. Stoy was not accompanied 
by Mrs. Stoy. Thereby hangs a tale, 
which is related thus by the ‘Pacific 
Underwriter’: When it was deter- 
mined that he should go, a telegram 
was received from Spokane, Washing- 
ton, informing him of the serious ill- 
ness of Mrs. Stoy’s mother. 
promptly left for Spokane. Mr. Stoy 
ieft for the East. He was kept in 
constant touch with conditions of the 
purported patient by telegraph and it 
was not disclosed to him until after 
his return that Mrs. Stoy had arranged 
the entire piece of camouflage and in 
order to save him from anxiey and 
worry had gone to Spokane, ostensibly 
to see her mother, as it developed she 
placed herself in the hands of the fam- 
jly physician and went through an 
operation for appendicitis. The first 


‘news he received of this was after his 


Mrs. Stoy © 


ee 


tc mR = fing 


return and his many friends are shar- — 


ing with him the pleasure in knowing 

that Mrs. 

Francisco and fully convalescent. — - 
sa * * 

Arthur L. J. Smith, president of the 
Spectator. Company, was appointed a 
member of the general insurance Lib- 
erty Loan committee on Friday of pt 
week. 

et * € 

W. H. Cuthbertson, special agent for 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, traveling out to Chicago, has been 
in Philadelphia assisting with the un 
derwriting. He thas now returned to 
‘Chicago. 


* * 


George R. Fulton, special agent of 
the Automobile Insurance Company in 
Western Pennsylvania and Western 
West Virginia, has been appointed | 
executive special agent at the home 


office. 


ek 


Harrison Law, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Gauvin Agency, has 
established himself as an independent 
aajuster of automobile losses for the 
companies and has opened an office at 


Stoy is now back in San — 


%35 William Street. gs 


* © 


Wyckoff Wilson and Joseph R. Lacy 
have been made assistant secretaries 
ct the accident department by the di 
rectors of the ‘Travelers Insurance 
Company. Vice-President Bertrand A 
Page is head of the department and 
John E. Ahern secretary. 


Both of the new officers have been 
with the Travelers for eighteen yea 
Mr. Wilson was born in Albany on 
September 15, 1878. He was a Yale 
sraduate of 1899 and went to the 
Travelers in July of that year. 

Mr. Lacy was born in Hartford De 
cember 14, 1880, and was graduated 
fiom the high school in 1899 and went 
to the Travelers in February, 1899. 

s * * 


CHARGES CONFERENCE RATES 

The Republic Casualty, 
burgh, has advised agents to WwW 
automobile insurance 
rates. | 


of Pitts- 


at conference | 


* - | 
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“THE HOME OF NEW YORK,” 


A few companies are older, but very few. The mortality record 
is a long one; many do not survive relative infancy; more fail to 
reach adolescence, and the attainment of maturity is surprisingly rare. 


The Company has been directed by human beings, and therefore 
may have erred, but it has not persisted in, nor repeated, its mistakes. 


It is proud of its rank and record, and duly thankful for the 
reputation it has been permitted to achieve. 


Whatever the future may hold, it faces forward with hope, 
confidence and good will. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


F. C. Buswell, Vice President C. A. Ludlum, Vice President 

C. L. Tyner, Vice President and Secretary 
H. J. Ferris, Secretary W. Kurth, Secretary 
H. P. Moore, Assistant Secretary V. P. Wyatt, Assistant Secretary 
J. A. Campbell, Assistant Secretary G. A. Clarke, Assistant Secretary 
W. L. Dennis, Assistant Secretary 


THIS day marks the Sixty-fifth Anniversary of the organization of 
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Adjusters Busy on 
Jersey City Loss 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SALVAGE 


Principal Values in Sight Tobacco, 
Malt and Seeds—Marine Insurance 
Feature 


Fifteen of New York’s best fire ad- 
justers are working on the Jarvis 
Warehouse loss in Jersey City. The 
fire was the result of explosions which 
occurred March 26. 'The New York 
Board has registered 195 claims, 122 
ecmpanies being interested, with a to- 
tal insurance of $3,483,667. 

The special committee on salvage 
rrovided for at a meeting of the com- 
panies will consist of William R. 
Pitcher, George R. Branson, Eugene 
D. LaTourette, Edwin W. Wile, A. R. 
Yhommasson and A. EH. Clough, secre- 
tary of the committee on losses and 
adjustments of the New York Board. 

Firms Handling Salvage 

This committee is arranging for the 
assured with Woodrow & Lewis to 
handle the general and miscellaneous 
salvage. Arrangements have also been 
made with the Brooks Elevator Com- 
pany of Minneapolis to handle the 
grain. This firm has been handling 
the Dow Stores elevator loss in Brook- 
lyn in a satisfactory manner and the 
work there is nearly completed. They 
will look after any flour, oil cake, 
cereals, seeds, etc., that may be found 
in the Jersey City loss. 

Stores of tobacco and malt which 
are plainly in sight are being taken 
care of as rapidly as possible. Base- 
ments are now being pumped out. 

Tobacco, Malt and Seeds 

The principal values yet in sight 
consist of tobacco, malt and seeds, but 
it is believed that very considerable 
amounts of oils, greases, rubber and 
wire are in the basements:under water 
and it is hoped that the damage to 
such property will be much less than 
to the property above ground. The 
list of the merchandise in the stores 
had not been received from the Jarvis 
Warehouse up to Monday, but it was 
promised within a short time. 

Freight Congestion 

It has been suggested that on ac- 
count of the freight congestion and 
the heavy demurrage charges now in 
force it. will be advisable to bear in 
mind that “diverted freight” may be 
found in the warehouse; merchandise 
which had been sold for export F. O. 
B. the vessel and which, because of 
the impossibility of immediate deliv- 
ery to the vessel, until when presuma- 
bly a consignee would not take pos- 
session, may have been unloaded from 
the cars and put into the warehouse 
awaiting delivery on to a vessel. 

Marine Insurance Feature 

Under such circumstances the ma- 
rine insurance might still be covering 
in the name of the consignor in con- 
nection with the through cover from 
point of origin to destination. It may 
be found that such merchandise when 
placed in the warehouse has been in- 


Specials Injured 
in Train Wreck 


W. D. HUNTER LOSES RIGHT EYE 


A. J. Bates Also Badly Cut—Five Com- 
pany Men Were On Way 
to Meeting 


William D. Hunter, of the West- 
chester, and Alexander J. Bates, of the 
New York Underwriters’ Agency, were 
injured in the wreck of the Empire 
State Express near Amsterdam on 
Tuesday and both are now in a hos- 
pital in that city. As a result of his 
injuries, Mr. Hunter has lost the sight 
cf his right eye. Mr. Bates was also 
badly cut about the head and face. 

William <A. Quigley, of the New 
Hampshire, was also badly injured. 
Leon Temple, of the North British & 
Mercantile, and William C. Howe, of 
the Great American, who were also on 
the train, escaped with only minor in- 
juries. 

These five men were on their way 
from Albany to attend a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State 
which was called in regard to an as- 
sistant secretary of the association not 
appointed yet. 

Messrs. Quigley, Howe and Temple 
were able to proceed to their homes 
and have resumed their duties. 


KENTNER BACK FROM SOUTH 

Fred W. Kentner, vice-president. of 
the City of New York,- has returned 
from the South. : He visited Savannah, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Montgomery, 
Alabama and other cities. (Mr. Kent- 
ner says the ‘South is undergoing a 
period of great prosperity which is 
visible on every hand. 


ALLEGE SPRINKLER “MONOPOLY” 
A resolution that the attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts be instructed to 
investigate the charge of ‘monopoly 
in sprinkler insurance” has been intro- 
Guced in the Massachusetts Senate. 


sured’ in the name of the consignee 
who has not legally received delivery 
under the original bill of sale F. O. B. 
the vessel. 

Under the circumstances it is de- 
sirable that delivery orders be ob- 
tained at the earliest possible moment 
for sale of any remaining salvage “for 
account of the loss.” Such orders, it 
is advised, should te taken in the 
name of Woodrow & Lewis for all 
merchandise other than cereals and 
as to cereals, including flour, tapioca 
and malt, but not cocoa beans or 
canned goods, in the name of the 
Brooks Hlevator Company. (Neither of 
these firms can remove any property 
from. the warehouses unless delivery 
orders are obtained. Particular in- 
quiry will be made as to whether there 
is any possible marine insurance cov- 
ering with reference to all mer- 
ehandise. 


THe HUMBOLDT Fi, BSURANCE co. 


Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive 
Statement January 1, 1918 
ag ASSETS $950,505.65 LIABILITIES 
OLtWages. ie seas pcetasees s Scone 505. : 
Stocks and Henle eee 302,499.50 Capital Ae ssivesicccts.s baie ece ofere $ 300,000.00 
Real-Estate <neecc see 103,540.90 Unadjusted Losses ..........6005 93,290.82 
vaeh in le an Pe EGREA 162,884.18 DRESOTVE: ota cic.ncin woideguhis Omeacaslaceas 1,024,694.02 
nterest Due and Accrued...... 16,915.50 i 
inte chute. meee. 302.50 Other Liabilities':. °. 2.04). 2h. 28,500.00 
Agents’ Balances 2 22. mnxfekn dese 180,375.54 Net Surplus <.piv'e Hay o olehe aRBN. « sue’ cee alb 304,131.20 
Collateral” Loans cn c(c2e-cecreecns 32,643.75 
Re-insurance Losses Due from 
Other Companies ...... sewers 858.52 
$1,750,616.04 $1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


_EDWARD HEER, Uvice: Pres. & Secy. 


F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


-—THE AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY — 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 
TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AATNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AATNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


WILLIAM H. “KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, 


ENGLAND 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. | 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 

.. . 230,513.29 
seeeees+ 300,000.00 
- 63,479.83 


Capital 
Surplus .......... 


CITY. 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED. - 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT. .» 
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UNDERWRITER 


More Discussion of 
Elevator Insurance 


LOSSES RUNNING THE SAME 


“Real Need is Fire Prevention,’ Says 
} Grain Dealers’ Mutual In- 
surance Companies 


The Eastern Underwriter has fre- 
eeived from the Grain Dealers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies this state- 
ment relative to the grain insurance 
situation, which was discussed in last 
week’s issue of this paper: 

' “Our losses this year are twenty- 
three per cent. less than last year to 


EXAMPLE OF PROPER CONSTRUC- 
TION 


date. In 1917 losses were below normal. 
It Is not insurance, but fire prevention 
that is needed to conserve grain: The 
problem is one of conservation of food 
and not insurance. 


“Blevators too hazardous to insure 
are questionable as storage and jeop- 
ardize food supplies.” 

The Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Illinois, headquarters: in 
Alton, Ill, which wired The Eastern 
Underwriter last week briefly about the 
grain insurance situation, amplifies its 
wire with the following comment: 


Situation in Central West 

“We have no knowledge of any short- 
age of insurance in the Central West 
or country elevator risks. We have 
been able to take care of all our cus 
tomers without any trouble whatever. 
£o far as we know all of the mutuals 
are in the same position. We do not 
believe there can be any shortage on 
this class of business. It may be pos- 
sible that there is a shortage or a dif- 
ficulty in securing insurance on line 
elevators in Canada. That class of 
business has been written at inade- 
quate rates, the loss ratio heavy and 
possibly there is a shortage there. We 
tried this insurance a little over a year 
ago, but found the rates inadequate, 
the experience bad, and so quit it. If 
they would pay adequate rates they 
could secure insurance. 


“The old fashioned wood terminals, 
large elevators with city locations have 
net been written by the mutual com- 
Panies for several years past, because 
the loss ratio was very unfavorable on 
that class. There are not many more 
such elevators in the country, as we 
understand it, for many of them have 
burned and replaced by concrete. con- 
struction... 
ses of . modern construction and 
ment are “acceptable risks as far 
e know, for all companies and 
written. 
he loss ratio on the regular coun- 
try elevators in our section of the 
ogiates ar heen very fair, with no 


‘The. concrete fire resistive , 


appreciable difference the paste year 
from former years.” 

In a statement this last week George 
H. Nettleton, Chief Assistant Fire 
Marshal of Minnesota, stated that in 
1917 there were reported to his office 
nineteen fires in granaries with an ag- 


gregate damage to ‘buildings and 
contents amounting to $27,481. The 
insurance carried on this property 


amounted to only $13,257, or $14,224 
less than the amount of fire loss. The 
vaiue of building and contents of these 
granaries was $22,353 more than they 
were insured for. 

Elevator Hazards Pointed Out 

In a report on the Dow’s Grain 
Stores explosion and fire (Brooklyn) 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers summed up the elevator hazard 
as follows: 

“A grain elevator should have the 
bins and other portions made entirely 
of masonry or other approved incom- 
bustible material. All bins should be 
covered at top and ventilated. Hleva- 
tors having high bins made of ordinary 
wooden cribbing are highly inflam- 
mable and difficult to equip with ade- 
quate fire protection for use of private 
or public fire departments. Automatic 
sprinklers, and a stand pipe system for 
public fire department use may be fair- 
ly effective if they are not deranged 
by dust explosions. Most wooden ele- 
vators are of excessive height and area, 
and have no fire walls to give the fire 
department an opportunity to fight a 
fire from any location above the bins.” 

The new elevators, particularly in 
the Middle West, are constructed of 
incombustible material. There is plenty 
of masonry and steel tanks. A picture 
of a country elevator, properly con- 
structed, is printed in this article. 


BALTIMORE WILDCATS QUIT 


German Commercial and Lumber & 
Trades to Be Wound Up by 
Department 


After a hearing conducted by Com- 
missioner Shehan of the Maryland in- 
surance department on March 27, the 
German Commercial Mutual Fire and 
the Lumber & Trades Mutual Fire of 
Baltimore, were ordered to cease busi- 
ness forthwith and wind up their af- 
fairs. Kent J. Kernan, as secretary- 
treasurer, has been in charge of the 
two concerns latterly, and until a re- 
cent date, R. W. Tweeddale who pro- 
moted their organization, was (presi- 
dent. Mr. Tweeddale’s official connec- 
tion with the two ‘wildcats,” it is un- 
cerstood, was terminated some time 


ago, says the “Baltimore Underwriter.” 


103-5 William ‘Street 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


HENRY E. OTTO & CO., Ine. 


Insurance Brokers — Average Adjusters 
Marine and War Risk a Specialty 


105 WILLIAM STREET, 


John 5109-5037-2171 NEW YORK 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS. IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.ASS. 


AGENCIES 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co,, 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
ohannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R, aes WARFIELD, President 
FRED. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


eS ‘s. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Blidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK . 


100 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty 


—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide yrs for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


<< 


Peieele DeAge DE OEP sth A 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


ALL LINES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SATISFACTION 
BE Reval 


ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE. UNDERWRITERS of New York 
== FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines pet Throughout U United Mates Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


‘crease the capital, 
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Early History of 
Home Insurance Co. 


NOW SIXTYFIVE YEARS. OLD 


its Experience in the Conflagrations— 
' Its Greatest Growth Under Presi- 
dent. Snow 


‘ The Home Insurance Company is 
sixty-five years old. It sailed over 
Scme very white-capped waters before 
it reached the sea of prosperity. Many 
of the other companies organized at 
about the same time were shipwrecked 
as the tides ebbed and flowed, but from 
the start the Home had a good under- 
writing skipper and crew. When the 
Heme made its first report there were 
63 companies in the City of New York. 
Fifty years later forty-six of these com- 
penies had vanished. This seems a 
fitting time to discuss the earlier days. 
Business Local at the Start 
When the Home began business ol 
insurance was largely local. There 
were a few companies outside of New 
York; a couple in Hartford, several in 
Philadelphia, and a few small com- 
panies in different parts of the country 
doing business through agencies. 
There was a good deal of caution 
among financiers about fire insurance 


ventures. about the time the Home was 


organized. Even the Comptroller of 
the. State, in his annual report the 
year before the organization of the 
Home, had warned mutual companies 
that they should not go outside the 
bounds of their own county, or at 
most, the adjoining one, and advised 
that it was unwise for any stock com- 
pany to do business outside of its own 
State. 

For the first two years of the Home 
the advice of the Comptroller seemed 
wise. Losses were so large as to nec- 
essitate the passing of the dividend in 
January, 1855, and the disagreement 
between the officers was so great that 
they separated and the first president 
of the company retired and returned 
to Hartford, leaving the enterprise in 
the hands of New Yorkers, who re- 
crganized the business. 


Became a Million Dollar Company 
In 1858 they thought it wise to in- 
and did so by 
$100,000. Despite the panic of 1857 the 
‘Company had increased its capital to 
$1,000,000 by the year 1859. 

Along came the Civil War and cut 
the premium volume one-third, greatly 
reaucing the number of agencies and 
retiring the Company for the time be- 
ing from a large territory where it had 
done a reasonably profitable business. 

In 1864, however, the management 
decided again to increase the capital, 
deubling it by a subscription of $1,- 
060,000, so:that its capital of $2,000,000 
made it the largest of any of the fire 
-companies. 
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First Great Loss 

The first great loss sustained by the 
Home was in the Portland conflagra- 
tion where its share of loss was $100,- 
000. At Glens Falls and Vicksburg in 
1866 $150,000 more loss was chalked up. 

The great Chicago fire cost the Home 
$3,000,000, and an assessment of sixty 
per cent. was made on the stockhold- 
ers. The loss was adjusted without a 


‘single case of litigation, without bor- 


rowing a dollar or calling a mortgage. 
By the next July the Compaxy had 
resumed the payment of dividends. 

The Home’s loss in the Boston con- 
flagration was $750,000. After the Bos- 
ton fire the Home passed two dividends. 
Ini its entire career the (Company only 
passed four dividends. 

The Company’s growth in recent 
years, particularly since EH. G. Snow 
became president, has been phenome- 
nal. Mr. Snow is everywhere recog- 
nized as a master underwriter and one 
who plays the game square. He is also 
largely responsible for the popularity 
of the Home. In him agents feel that 
they have a personal friend. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, the Home had cash assets 
of $44,048,651; surplus regarding policy- 
helders of $19,001,250. Its capital is 
$6,000,000. 


BAIL BOND FORFEITED 


Morris Lefkowitz, Charged With Arson 
in Paterson, N. J., Eludes 
Authorities 


Morris Lefkowitz, president and prin- 
cipal stockholder of the Fairfield Silk 
Company of Paterson,.N. J., was tried 
before Judge Watson for arson and 
March 19 was found guilty by the jury. 
He was to be sentenced March 28 but 
failed to appear and his bond was de- 
clared forfeited. It appears that he, 
subsequent to his conviction, trans- 
ferred his property interests to his 
sister, Lena Lefkowitz, and fled from 
the county. — 

The building in which this company 
operated was owned by Rose Lefko- 
witz, his wife, and the loss on the build- 
ing was paid prior to the trial of Lef- 
kowitz. 

The Fairfield Silk Company carried 
$16,000 insurance on machinery and 
stock. There appears to be a strong 
probability that the act of the president 
iu setting this fire and his conviction 
therefor may have invalidated the in- 
surance on the stock and fixtures. Rose 
Lefkowitz, his wife, testified at the 
trial that she was now the principal 
stockholder and ‘secretary of the cor- 
poration. She claimed that she owned 
125 of the 150 shares of stock. How- 
ever, the incorporation papers show 
that the company was incorporated 
with but 76 shares of stock. 

Local officers are making every ef- 
fort to locate and apprehend Lefkowitz 
and return him to Passaic County for 
sentence. 
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Associated Mutual 


Agency Incorporated 
B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 


One Hundred and Forty-Two Years of Labor and Struggle 


Gl Mae American people fought their first battles for liberty and the rights of self-govern- 
ment one hundred and forty-two years ago. 


At that time and for many years thereafter, their realization of their 
national aspirations and of the goal toward which they were really striv- 


ing was vague and indistinct. 


But step by step they struggled onward 


and upward toward a light which grew clearer as their eyes and minds 


slowly opened to its significance. 


Today, as a result of their struggles 


and their sacrifices, we possess and enjoy our priceless American 


institutions. 


These institutions must be preserved. The structure so laboriously 
reared in these one hundred and forty-two years will be utterly destroyed 
if we do not spring to its defense with every atom of our energy and 
determination. This is not a situation which may be trifled with, or 
evaded, or put off. It is one which must be met now—today—no matter 
what sacrifices it may entail, or what the cost may be. 


The immediate need is the investment of our money in 


This Space, Gontributed By : 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


LIBERTY BONDS 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 Broadway, New York City 


April 12, 1918 
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Foreign Manager’s 


Idea of Sprinklers 


“WATER DAMAGE NOT FIRE LOSS 


Dees Not Believe Any Reduction in 
Rate Is Warranted—Is Only 
Granted Here 


Commenting on a sprinkler equip- 
ment article which appeared in The 
Hastern Underwriter of March 22, a 
foreign company manager now in New 
York states that he does not believe 
auy reduction in rate at all should be 
granted for sprinkler equipment. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “while 
Sprinkler equipment no doubt tends to 
stop a fire from spreading, my ob- 
servation has been that the bulk of 
the losses on stock in the United 
States are from water damage result- 
ing from sprinkler equipment opera- 
tion.” 

According to his view, the conflagra- 
tion hazard here is over-emphasized 
and undue importance placed on fire 
Stopping apparatus. In Europe, where 
the congestion is much greater, the 
conflagration hazard does not begin to 
play the part in fire underwriting. that 
it does in the United States is his 
yiew. 

“Tt is true that most of our buildings 
are of brick or stone construction,” he 
said, “but on the other hand there are 
very few automatic sprinklered risks. 
We depend more on the human equa- 
tion to detect the fire and extinguish 
it intelligently. Also, we have had 
fewer large conflagrations in propor- 
tion to territory and. population. 

“This may be due to a number of 

reasons. In many Huropean countries, 
a tenant through whose negligence a 
fire damages property of a neighbor, is 
held liable by law for the loss thereto. 
This materially reduces the moral haz- 
ard. Another point of great import- 
ance is the fact that there are prac- 
tically no frame factories and watch- 
men are used quite freely. 
“It is my belief that damage done 
by water should not be covered in the 
fire insurance policy, particularly in 
respect to factories. I believe it should 
be an independent branch of the busi- 
ness for which a separate rate should 
be charged. As Mr. Hoagland said in 
the article in your paper, factory own- 
ers are apt to install an automatic 
sprinkler equipment and then lose all 
interest in its maintenance and in 
ciher fire prevention measures.” 


How Auto Hazard Grows 
The death rate from automobile acci- 
dents jn 1915 was 2.3 per hundred thou- 
sand; in 1916, 7.4 per hundred thousand. 
Increase in death rate for 1916 over 
1915, 37 per cent. ‘ 


Bill Aimed at Motor Thieves 


(Continued from page 1) 


the registration book or index such 
change in ownership. 

The vendee may operate such motor 
vehicle under the registration certifi- 
cate issued to the vendor for a period 
of ten days from the date endorsed 
thereon by the vendor. At the expira- 
tion of said period of ten days, the said 
registration shall be suspended and the 
operation of such motor vehicle there- 
under is prohibited. It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to deliver or offer 

_ te deliver or to accept or offer to ac- 
_ cept a transfer of any motor vehicle 
unless there be produced and delivered 
to the vendee the certificate of regis- 
tration issued for such vehicle endorsed 
as hereinbefore required. A violation 
eof this provision shall be a _ misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars or by 
| imprisonment not exceeding sixty days 
or by both, in the discretion of the 
| court, 
| _ Section 2. This act shall take effect 
immediately. 


Note: Words in black face type new matter. 
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WHILDEN WITH BEST 


Former President of New Jersey to 
Handle Special Insurance Prob- 
lems for Clients 


William G. Whilden, formerly presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Fire, and also 
a member of the brokerage concern of 
Whilden & Hancock, has gone with the 
Alfred M. Best Co. Mr, Whilden has 
spent his entire career in the insurance 
business and is a valuable acquisition to 
the Best company. In discussing the 
new appointment “Best’s Insurance 
says: 

We take pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. William G. Whilden has become 
associated with this company as man- 
aser of its special service department, 
which deals with the insurance prob- 
lems of business concerns which em- 
ploy us to assist in their effort to make 
their insurance as safe and as free as 
possible from technical or legal errors. 

Our readers are aware that we do 
not place insurance as brokers; we 
have never done so during the twenty 
years of our business activity, and do 
not contemplate any departure from 
this long established plan of procedure. 
We do, however, for a'fee based upon 
the amount of work involved, review 


‘the entire insurance situation of those 


of our clients who desire this service, 
and to this end maintain an organiza- 
tion thoroughly schooled in the tech- 
nique of insurance in all of its 
branches. All legal questions are 
passed upon by Mr. William Otis Bad- 
ger, Jr., our general counsel, who has 
long specialized in insurance law. 

Mr. Whilden’s underwriting experi. 
ence, covering a period of nearly thirty 
‘years—during which time he has dis- 
charged with fidelity and ability the 
duties of many positions of trust and 
responsibility—peculiarly fits him for 
the new work which he is undertaking 
for us. ; 


G. W. SMITH’S NEW POSITION 


Geo. W. Smith, for eight ‘years con- 
nected with the agency department of 
J. S. Frelinghuysen, has been appointed 
special agent for the James J. Boland 
Company, of Scranton, Pa., for Hastern 
New York and the entire State of New 
Jersey for the New York National In- 
surance Company, Columbian National 
Fire Insurance Company and Montana 
Fire Insurance Company, with head- 
quarters at 68 William Street, New 
York City. 


DECORATE L. & L. MEN 


Five of the members of the staff 
cf the London & Lancashire have been 
decorated for conspicuous service ac- 
cording to advises received from Lon- 
don. They are (Second Lieutenant W. 
C. Cambray, Lieutenant H. C. Fisher, 
Private F. N. Greene, Lance ‘Corporal 
F. C. Gunson and Private T. G. Wil- 
liams. 
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Insure Liberty! 
= Buy Liberty Bonds 


“The Treading Fire Insurunce Company of America" 
ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN, 
WM. By CLARK, President 
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INSURANCE 


| THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


Nom York 


INCORPORATED ~ 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1,917 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,.954.055 


NET SURPLUS 


10,759,422 
23,7 13.477 
HOME OFFICE No. 1 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES G. SMITH 
PRESIDENT 

EDWIN M. CRAGIN 
SECRETARY 


JESSE E. WHITE 
VICE PRESIDENT 

ALEXANDER 'R. PHILLIPS | 
ASST. SECRETARY 


London 


Lancashire 


Sire Insurance Co. Td. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1917 
Cash Capital ........ 


» +... 91,250,000.00 


Net Surplus ............00. 00000 + 0 $2,449,322.25 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . .$3,699,322.25 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


FRED. S. JAMES 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


A. H..HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


of London, England 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant. Manager 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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New Mortagee Clause 
| Goes to Phillips 


IN PREPARATION FOR A YEAR 


Fair Contribution Provision—Subroga- 
tion Feature—Protection of 
All Interests 


A new mortgagee clause, which has 
been prepared by various important 
company and rating organizations, has 


been submitted to the New York In- 


surance Department for approval. In 
digcussing this clause and also the en- 
tire question of the interest of a-mort- 
page under a policy of fire insurance, 
W. N. Bament, general adjuster of the 
Home, recently said in a talk before 
the Fire Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia: 

“A new mortgagee clause is now be- 
ing considered by various underwriting 
organizations and no doubt will soon 
ve promulgated for use in States where 
the present standard form is not re- 
quired by.law. It contains a fair con- 
tribution provision, and expressly stipu- 
lates that the insurer shall be subro- 
gated to the extent of any excess Sum 
for loss or damage over and above the 
amount of its liability to the mortgagor 
or owner, thereby covering the point 
raised by the New Jersey Court in the 
Niagara case (supra). 

What Absence of Agreement Means 

“Tn the absence of an agreement, ex- 
piess or implied, or of a clause in the 
policy making the loss payable to the 
mortgagee, or of an assignment to the 
mortgagee, the mortgagee has no in- 
terest in a policy taken out by the 
mortgagor upon his own interest, and 
conversely a mortgagor has No interest 
in the proceeds of a policy taken out in 
the name of the mortgagee for the pur- 
pose of protecting his interests only. 

“Where a policy is made payable to 
a mortgagee ‘as his interest may appear,’ 
here is a conflict: of authority as to 
‘whether the mortgagee is entitled to 
dhe proceeds arising from the destruc- 
tion of property included in the policy, 
but not covered by the mortgage. 
“Ccoley’s Briefs, 3699-3700. — 
’- “Tn Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi and North Carolina, by statute, 
if by an agreement with the insured or 
ly the terms of a policy taken out by a 
‘mortgagor, the whole or any part of 
“tke loss is to be paid to mortgagees, 
the company may pay the mortgagees 
“in the order of their priority of claim 
“and that payment shall be, to the ex- 
‘tent thereof, payment. and satisfaction 
of the Hability of the’ company. In 
, Maine, by statute, the mortgagee of 
‘real estate has a lien upon any policy 
of insurance against loss by fire pro- 
| cured thereon by the mortgagor, totake 
effect, if the loss has not been paid, 
‘after filing of a written notice with the 
;company. (Cooley’s Briefs, 3703-3704. 

“A senior mortgagee whose mortgage 
provides: for insurance-has no lien on 
the proceeds of a policy which by the 
terms of the policy is made payable to 
a2 junior mortgagee, except to the ex- 
tent of the excess, if any. Dunlop vs. 
‘Avery, 89, N. Y. 592. 

“Tf a mortgagor complies with the 
mortgage agreement and takes out in- 
surance for the benefit of the mort- 
pagee and the insurance company be- 
eomes insolvent, the mortgagee has no 
lien against insurance taken out by the 
mortgagor to protect his own interest, 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. vs. Gery, 112; 
Ind. 535, 13 N. BH, 688, 2 Am.’ St. Rep. 
219. 

“Loss Payable” 

“The interest’ of: a mortgagee under 
‘the mortgagee clause: or ‘loss payable’ 
clause. takes .precedence over that .of 
‘an assignee or trustee in bankruptcy, 
‘an assignee of claim or an ‘attaching 
creditor... The, equitable interest gained 
‘by an assignment of a policy as col- 
‘Jateral security? will’ prevail over the 


ciaim of an unsecured creditor gar- 
nisheeing the company, Wakefield vs. 
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The lien of a 
mortgagee who-has been promised in- 
surance, is superior to that of an as- 
signee of the policy after loss, who 
takes with knowledge of the equity of 
the mortgagee (Nichols vs. Baxter, 5, 
R. I. 491) or whose assignment is sup- 


Martin, 3 Mass. 558. 


ported only by a precedent debt. An 
assignee of a mortgage containing a 
covenant to insure was held entitled to 
priority. as. to-a policy taken. out by 
the mortgagor, Over an assignee in in- 
solvency of the mortgagee. Branch vs. 
Milford Sav. Bk., 51 Kan. App. 246, 47 
Pac. 555. The right of an attaching 
creditor has also been held subordinate 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO. nc. 


“South | William’ and Beaver Streets! | 


to this lien; Providence County Bank 
vs. Benson, 24 Pick (Mass:) 204. But 
where the claim under the policy has 
been assigned after a loss to an in- 
nocent purchaser for value, it has been 
held that his equity was superior to 
that of the mortgagee. Swearingen vs. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 56 S. C. 355, 34 
S. BE. 449. The lien of an assignee of 
a mortgage, who has been promised 
insurance by his assignor, is enforce- 
able aS to insurance taken out by his 
assignor after the purchase by such 
assignor of the mortgaged property. 
Hyde vs. Hartford Fire Ins. Co. (Neb.) 
97 N. W. 629. Cooley’s Briefs, 3706. 


~< New York City 


April 12, 1918 


Bar Policies and 
Records in German 


FIRE FORMS WILL BE AFFECTED 


Wisconsin Commissioner Tells Why He 
Makes this Decision—Federal 
Land Bank Complained 


Insurance Commissioner Cleary of 
Wisconsin has promulgated an order 
fo1bidding the use of the foreign lan- 
guages in fire insurance policies and in 
keeping the records of fire insurance 
companies in Wisconsin. The order, 
however, allows all fire insurance com- 
panies using policies written in the 
German or other foreign languages to 
use up the old policies on hand. The 
order, requiring the use of the English 
language in future fire insurance pol- 


icies and in the keeping of the records 
of fire insurance in English comes as 
a result of numerous applications from 
mmany sections of the State where fire 
insurance policies are used as collat- 
eral security. The order does not apply 
tg fraternal insurance companies, but 
is limited strictly to the fire insurance 
class. It applies, however, with equal 
force to all fire insurance companies 
using any foreign language in their 
policies. ; 


The Complainants 

One of the complaints asking for the 
use of the English language in fire in- 
surance policies came from Westley 
Styles, of the Federal Land Bank of 
Sienbanle eae 

“We are having considerable diffi- 
culty with mutual insurance companies 
who issue their policies in foreign lan- 
guages,” stated Mr. Styles in a letter 
io Mr. Cleary. “Since these insurance 
policies are public contracts and fall 
intc our hands as part of the security 
fer mortgage loans issued under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, it is very nec 
essary that they be printed in the lan 
guage of the nation. Our Board is 
considering a resolution in regard to 
these policies which will prevent the 
acceptance of any foreign language pol- 
ices from this time on. It is high time 
that foreigners coming to this country 
adopt as rapidly as possible the use 
of the language of the American people, 
and a law should be passed in every 
State forbidding the issuance of con- 
tracts of public character in other than 
the language of the nation.” 


Didn’t Want to Insure Enemy of Kaiser 
Another letter came from Washing- 
ton County. A man complains that 
a certain fire insurance company it 
cne county of this State has by-laws 
forbidding the company from accepting 
fire insurance from any person who is 
not German. The matter came out in 
a recent court proceeding. The con- 
stitutional by-laws of the fire insurance 
cympany are written in German. 
“This constitution is in German lan | 
guage and the company adheres very — 
closely to the rule of writing no one — 
who is not a German,” says the letter. 
“The court aS well as all the attorneys | 
in the case were somewhat shocked 
that an institution doing business i 
this country should have in its goverl 
ing articles a provision so clearly an- 
tugonistic to the spirit of American — 
institutions. I thought it a proper case — 
te bring to your attention. It might 
be of further interest to you to know 
that this secretary of said insurance 
company wrote a letter to one of its 
agents, which letter was also intro- | 
duced in evidence in which he instruct- 
ed the said agent that a certain policy | 
should not by rights be: transferred to - 
{he new owner of the property, ‘be 
cause the new owner was not a German | 
and because he was a strong enemy of 
the German ‘Kaiser and» consequently, 


299 


an enemy of ours. a | 


| 
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oY of Full 
_ Insurance Protection 


“COMMENTS ON COINSURANCE 


Tips to Men Loaning Money on Mort- 
gages of. Tremedous Increase 
in Values 


There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the country when it was so 
necessary for’ business men generally, 
and for bankers and others who are 
leaning money on mortgages particu- 
lerly, to understand clearly the opera- 
tion of the co-insurance clause, which 
is a part of nearly all fire insurance 
policies. 

The reason for this is the tremendous 
increase in the value of all building 
and raw materials, machinery, stock 
and general commouities’ since 1914. 
Roughly approximated and averaged it 
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TABLE I: 
EXAMPLES OF Ee ME INSURANCE 


Three 'Years Ago— 


Value of building and contents. - $50,000 
Insurance carried 40,000 


Loss by BITE ss ots - «oN e s bcisieee 
Paid by insurance company $10,000 
Now— 
Value of building and contents. .$75,000 
Assured should carry 80% of 
MAIC ON erry ri cmetten AS ..: ccrrs kes 60,000 
PEnsurance Carci€dy Whee viess. twice oe 45,000* 
Loss by fires... foes. swath 10,000 
Paid by insurance company—75% 
OL VOSS OR. cc Ia ro.o.s 1s seciens te $ 7,500 
Assured must bear 25% of the 
ROSS: (OT Ais. ace enettts <lcre oe eee, 2,500 
“Insurance carried is only 75% of what as- 
sured should carry to comply with the re- 
quirements of the 80% clause. 


TABLE II: 
EXAMPLES OF 80%. ‘0O-INSURANCE 
OLAUSE 


Three Years Ago— 
Value of building and contents.$100,000 


Fnistirance (Carried: pases... ssiccecccs 80,000 
Toss) by. ftir ey,.). Beer ici..e siemseick 40,000 
Paid by insurance company..... $40,000 


Now— 
Value of building and contents.$200,000 


Assured should carry 80% of 

Walley: Ota se aees osc vocaane. 160,000 
*Insurance® Carried Wis. 33..25%.03. 80,000* 
Loss by. -fir€:...m.- Giese ali vletalaiclerche 40,000 
Paid by insurance company— 
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THE 
Importers and Exporters 


Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 


JESSE SPIER, Underwriter 


56 BEAVER ST., 


Luildings doubled. Jones, 


in compli- 
auce with the 80 per cent. clause in 
$20,000 bis policy, increased his insurance in 


$20,000 $40,000 


INSURANCE CARRIED 
LOSS BY FIRE 
' ’ 
AGO LOSS PAID BY INSURANCE CO. 


$60,000 


VAEGE OF BUILDING AND CONTENTS 


VEE OF BUILDING AND CONTENTS 


INSURANCE CARRIED 


NOW 


LOSS BY FIRE 
Wh 


MME 


PAID BY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ASSURED MUST BEAR 50% OF LOSS, BECAUSE - 
INSURANCE CARRIED IS ONLY 50% OF WHAT 
SHOULD BE CARRIED TO COMPLY WITH 80% 
CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE 


ae 


“——- INCREASE IN VALUE DURING PAST 3 YEARS ———> 


$80,000 $100,000 $120,000 $140,000 $160,000 $180,000 $200,000 


a eee ee meee ee eee 
| ee fn eS On We SS 


wceuld seem that since the beginning of 
the war such increase in values has 
amounted to at least 100 per cent., and 
this fact has led the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co., of Providence, R. I., to 
make the following observations: In 
some industries the advance is a great 


deal more than this and in only a few 
is it less. In addition, increased labor 
costs and the labor shortage are im- 
portant factors in any consideration of 
building operations. 

A great many business men object 
to the co-insurance clause because they 
think that it means that the insurance 
company will pay only a certain pro- 
portion of any given loss. This is, of 
course, a mistaken idea. The clause 
has no effect whatever upon the ad- 
justment of losses, if the clause is 
lived up to by the assured. It is only 
When the assured does not maintain 
the agreed amount of insurance in pro- 
portion to value that the clause is 
cperative. 


All business men should, if they have 
not already done so, ascertain accu- 
rately the present value of the property 
they wish to have insured, and then 
take steps to have their insurance 
amount to the agreed percentage (usu- 
ally 80 per cent.) of such value. If this 
is done, the insured will be entitled to 
—eellect any losses he may have, just 
af if the clause was not attached to the 
/Pelicy. 
| ~The most ‘usual co-insurance clause 
is Dased on the assured agreeing to 
carry 80 per cent. of the value of: his 
_ property and the following three ex- 
amples, worked out on the basis. of 
_varying’increases. in value and varying 
losses, will, we think, illustrate clearly 
the operation of the clause: 


Assured must bear 50% of the 
loss, or 


$20,000 


“Insurance carried is only 50% of what as- 
sured should carry to comply with the re- 
quiremenits of the 80% clause. 

TABLE IIT: 
ENAMPLES OF | 80% ma INSURANCE 
CLAUS 
Three Years Ago— 
Value of building and contents $500,000 


Insurance carried*=........0.... 400,000 
Woes) Dysthiemeeseesn(s-</-Sidessces 50,000 
Paid by insurance company: $50,000 


Now— 
Value of bldg. and contents.$1,500,000 
Assured should carry 80% of 


alee NOK ye areatecbnte = sjaate' 6 sieiave 1,200,000 
“Insuranece catmed Gew....s.s2cs 800,000* 
Hoss ibyr “fires tartiiacs vate de ace 50,000 

Paid by insurance company 

66 2/3% of value, or......:..» $33,333 


Assured must bear 33 1/3% of 


mle \1LO8S,) Of Gees. sock sakes 16,667 


“Insurance carried is only 66 2/3% of what 
assured should carry to comply with the re- 
quirements of the 80% clause. 


Co-insurance Principle Fair 

That the co-insurance principle is 
essentially a fair one is demonstrated 
by the following example of what might 
happen if some such clause were not 
in effect: 

Jones and Brown are owners of. ad- 
jacent buildings. Three years ago these 
buildings were worth $50,000 each. At 
that time both Jones and Brown in- 
sured their buildings for 80 per cent. 
f their value, or $40,000 on each build- 
ing. Each paid an annual insurance 
premium of $400. 

Three years passed. Values in both 


airect proportion to his increased val- 
ues. His building having jncreased in 
value to $100,000 he accordingly carried 
$80,000 insurance and his annual pre- 
mum was consequently $800. 

Brown’s property increased in value 
in the same proportion. But Brown 
cisregarded the co-insurance principle 
ana on his $100,000 of value carried 
only $40,000 insurance. His annual 
premium at the same old rate was still 
$400 per year. 

A fire occurs and damages each build- 
ing to the extent of $30,000. 

Without the application of the co- 
insurance principle Jones and Brown 
would each receive $30,000 from the 
iusurance companies. Brown would re- 
ceive just as much as Jones, although 
the latter had been paying to the in- 
surance companies $800 a year for his 
protection, while Brown had been pay- 
ing only $400 a year. 

Obviously, any such adjustment as 
this would seriously mulct Jones to pay 
Brown’s losses. Since the insurance 
cempanies must obtain premiums suf- 
ficient on the average to pay losses, 
expenses and a profit, they must devise 
some method, either of rate making or 
adjustment of losses, to guard against 
such flagrant injustice to policyholders 
as would have been present in the case 
‘{ Jones and Brown. 

Logic of Clause 
The co-insurance clause, or reduced 
(Continued on page 20) 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


‘REINSURANCE 


2612 
2613 


Telephone Broad | 
2614 


Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”’— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 


Room. with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Marine, Explosion 

and Tornado Insurance 

UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 


$4,194,579.34 
1,667,691.69 


Assets 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
PIABEUSLVEL, Gives ons cenehseeae a 43,294,154.63 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $38,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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‘Central Scheme to 
| Settle Lloyd’s Claims 


‘FORTY SYNDICATES COME 


‘Only One Claim Department—Do Away 
With Old Scheme of 
Initialing 


London, April 1—For some time past 
the question of setting up some cen- 
tral scheme to facilitate the settlement 
of claims has been before Liloyd’s un- 
derwriters, and it is now understood 
that arrangements have been made 
which will shortly be put. into-practice 
to carry out this idea. The control of 
the department, which will be installed 
at 53, Cornhill, is to be under Mr, A. 
C. Gordon, from the Alliance Assur: 
ance Company, and about forty syndi- 
cates have so far signified their sup- 
port, 

Complaint has frequently been made 
regarding the delay experienced in col- 
lecting claims on policies where the 
number of syndicates is considerable, 
there being, mostly, less inclination to 
follow a lead in claim settling than in 
underwriting and for obvious reasons. 
As regards the underwriters support- 
ing this scheme, there will now, of 
course, only be one claims department 
to pass, and the consequent saving of 
time and labor will be considerable. 

Uniformity 

This centralizing principle has now 
enveloped policy signing, returns of 
premium, additional premiums, and 
claims, so that, there appears to be no 
way in which.it can be further ex- 
tended. ‘From all accounts, the idea 
has ‘worked extremely well, and cer- 
tainly, as regards the poilicy signing, 
the appearance of the documents is 
sued has benefited greatly. The old 
eystem, by which each syndicate ap- 
pended its own initial, led to the per- 
petration, of some terrible jumblings, 
each signing clerk sticking his stamp 
and initial. wherever fancy dictated, 
with the result that it took some time 
to check off the signatures and amounts 
written. The new style is a model of 
neatness. 


LOWNDES & DUNAHUE APPOINTED 


Made General Agents of Automobile 
Departments of Georgia Casualty 
and Niagara Fire 


Lowndes & Dunahue, Inc., of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, have opened an 
office at 95 William St., New York, and 
at 76 Montgomery St., Jersey City. 
Lowndes & Dunahue, Inc., are general 
agents of the automobile departments 
oi the Georgia Casualty and the Niagara 
‘Fire. The territory covered by Lowndes 
& Dunahue, Inc., for these two com: 
panies includes New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. 


‘TO MOVE MARINE DEPARTMENT 

The marine department of the :Roy- 
al, now at 84 William Street, New 
York, has taken over the lease of the 
Fidelity & Deposit on the floor below 
and will remove to that location when 
the burglary department of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit is transferred to new 
quarters in 80 Maiden Lane. 


MARINE CLUBHOUSE 

The Marine Insurance Club of New 
York is to have a clubhouse, probably 
at No. 81-3 Beaver (Street. William M. 
Young is chairman of a building com- 
mittee. At the monthly meeting of the 
club today, Henry H. Little, counsel 
for the U. S. Shipping Board, will speak 
on “Shipping Board Risks.” 
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Benj. Rush On 


American Facilities 


LOCAL MARKET SUFFICIENT 


Niarine Underwriters Do Not Know. 
ingly Write any Classes at a 
Loss and Charge Others 


Benjamin Rush, president of the 


Insurance Company of North America, 
replies as follows to a request by The 
Fastern Underwriter for his views on 
an article headed “Fostering American 
Marine Facilities,’ which appeared in 
«a recent issue of this paper: 

“Replying to your letter of the 4th, 
1 have read with interest the article 
on ‘Fostering American Marine Facil- 
ities,’ and agree with it in the main. 

“I think there are at present abun- 
dant facilities in the United States to 
take care of the marine insurance 
business of the United States. 

“Regarding the paragraph where you 
sa} that many classes of business are 
written at too low a rate, and the good 
classes are charged a high rate to 
make up for the unprofitable classes, 
I think you are in error. 

“At least as far as marine under- 
writers are concerned, they never in 
my experience write business at a loss, 
if they know about it. 

‘It is impossible to fix minimum or 
maximum rates for anything, for the 
reason that there are always two ends 
fo a marine transaction, one in this 
country and the other in some other 
country, and if you disregard the com- 
petition of the foreign market, it is 
aiways possible, and in fact it usually 
lappens, that if the shipper in this 
country is dissatisfied with the rate 
here, he merely instructs his consignee 
abroad to effect the insurance—hence 
the great scarcity of tariffs in the 
marine business.” 


EASTERN MARINE UNDERWRITERS, nc. 


GEORGE A: EVALENKO, President : 
Cc. RUSSELL EBERT, Secretary mex ee : 
MANAGERS 
; ‘OF THE 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS | 
: OF ~ ‘ — 
NEW YORK ae 


FOR WHICH WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO BIND ALL . 
LINES. OF MARINE AND WAR, ON CARGO AND HULL 
INSURANCE AT OUR TEMPORARY OFFICE 


50 Broad Street, New York City—Suite 620 
TELEPHONE 263-244 BROAD 


American Equitable 
Plans Complete 


$400,000 CAPITAL; $600,000 SURPLUS 


R. A. Corroon President—Robert Van 
Iderstine Manager of Fire Re- 
Insurance ‘Department 


The American Equitable Assr. Co., N. 
Y., has been formed with $400,000 capital 
and $600,000 surplus. It will do a fire 
re-insurance business, through the In- 
ternational Fire & Marine Agency Cor- 
poration, of which Robert Van _ Ider- 
sline, of 3 South William Street, is 
president. ‘He will manage the fire re- 
insurance department. 

The American Equitable Assurance 
will do a direct marine insurance busi- 
ness. The managers of the marine de- 
partment will be the Hastern Marine 
Underwriters, Ine. 

R. A. Corroon is president of the Am- 
erican Equitable Assurance ‘Co., Mr. 
Van Iderstine is vice-president. 'T. A. 
Duffey is secretary. ' ‘George A. Eval- 
enko is one of the directors. 


N ecessity of Full 


Sprinkler Protection 
(Continued from page 19) 
rate clause, as it is sometimes called, 
is the method the insurance companies 
have adopted to overcome this diffi- 
culty. The operation of that clause in 
the case of Jones and Brown would 
have given to Brown $15,000 and to 
Jones $30,000. 
For the insurance companies to make 
a rate on all properties without taking 
into consideration the percentage ot 
value that is to be insured would be 
something like making an arbitrary tax 
rate and leaving the determination of 
tlhe valuations on which it was to be 


assess.d up to the individual property 
owners. 

The coinsurance clause has no ef- 
fect whatever on the adjustment of any 
less where the amount of insurance 
cerried equa's or exceeds 80 per cent. 
of the present value of the property in- 
sured. The clause has no effect when 
the amount of the loss sustained equals 
or exeeeds 80 per cent. of the value of 
the property insured. 

In other words, the 80 per cent. 
clause operates after a fire only when 


‘the amount of loss and the amount of 


insurance carried are less than the 
agreed percentage of co-insurance, 
which agreed percentage is a consider- 
able factor in the rate which the as- 
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CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 
MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


DMsComs 
INCORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street 
MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., of. Newark, N. J. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 


- New York 


of Newark, N. J. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


ih 


sured pays. The importance of the 
clause becomes more apparent when 
it is realized that only about five per 
cent. of all losses exceed 80 per cent, . 
of the total value of the property in- 
sured. That is to say, that if a hundred 
business men who are not living up 
to the co-insurance agreement in their 
policies, each has a loss, ninety-five 
of them will find when they come to 
have their loss adjusted that they are 
co-insurers for a part of their own 
lcsses. The company will pay them 
only that proportion of ‘any given loss 
under eighty per cent. of full value that 
the insurance carried bears to eighty 
per, cent. of the actual value at the 
time the fire occurred. an 
The operation of the co-insurance 
clause is clearly of the most vital im- 
pertance to bankers and to others loan- 
ing money on mortgages covering burn- 
able property. ‘For instance, it is not 
enough that the face value of the in- 
surance policy equals or exceeds the 
amount loaned, because, as is illustra- 
ted in the foregoing examples, the face 
value of the policy is, where the clause 
is in effect, practically nothing but the 
basis on which losses are to be adjusted. 
It might well happen that the abroga- 
tion of the co-insurance clause would, 
in case of loss, result in a payment 
from the insurance company insuffi- | 
cient to cover the loan. More import- 
ant, the concern would be left with no | 
money to rehabilitate its business. 
The importance of automatic sprink 
ler protection in reference to this co- 
insurance matter is clear. With sprink- 
ler protection a man who is now 
courting financial disaster by being | 
underinsured on account of his high 
rates, may more than quadruple the 
amount of his insurance without in- 
cleasing its cost, by installing auto- 
matic sprinklers. Bankers and lenders 
of money generally, can further pro 
tect themselves, save their clients 
neoney and at the same time perform 
a valuable public benefaction, in help- 
ing to conserve the nation’s products, | 
by insisting on sprinkler protection. 
which means lowest cost insurance and 
therefore lowest possible fire danger. | 
There is another factor in the pres- 
ent industrial situation which js closely 
allied to this. Numerous concerns now 
undertaking Government work are bor- 
rowing money for the raw materials 
and plant equipment which they need 
to undertake such contracts. In a gTeat 
many cases bankers are safeguarding 
themselves on such loans by requiring 
borrowers to take out use and occu 
pancy insurance policies... But the im 
surance companies are extremely. reti 
cent. to write such use and, oceupamey — 
insurance on concerns unequipped with 
automatic. sprinklers. _ But bankers) 
should realize that sprinkler protection 
reduces the cost of use and occupancy 
insurance in practically the same ratic 
that it reduces the cost of fire insur 
ance. at) 
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Stock Mutual 
Results in 1917 


TWO COMPANIES IN NEW JERSEY 


Transactions in Liability and Compen- 
sation Lines \Reach ‘Large 
Proportions 


New Jersey has two stock mutual 
easualty’ companies which write com- 
pensation lines almost exclusively. Fol- 
Jowing are abstracts of their annual 
statements filed with the New Jersey 
Department, as of December 31, 1917. 


NBW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS’ 


CASUALTY 
Net premiums, liability, $22,659; 
cempensation, $306,217; total, $328,876; 
ether income, $9,332; total income, 
$338,207. 
Disbursements: Losses, liability, 
$1,867; compensation, $151,935; total 


losses, $153,802. Investigation and ad- 
justment of claims, compensation, $1,- 
072; salaries of officers and other 
home office employes $11,828; salaries 
and expenses of agents $9,155; inspec- 
tions other than medical and claim 
$2,325; dividends to stockholders $9,- 
000. Other items of expense bring the 
total disbursements to $194,388. - 
(Ledger assets: Book value of bonds, 
$287,435; cash in office, $13,899; de- 
posits in bank, $18,338; uncollected 
premiums, liability, $4,994; workmen’s 
compensation, $89,684; total uncollect- 
ed premiums, $94,678; total ledger as- 


sets, $416,090; total admitted assets, 
$416,823. ; 

a Liabilities 

Liabilities: Special reserve for un- 


paid liability and compensation losses, 
$69,438; unearned premiums, $133,502; 
re-insurance, $4,184; all other reserves, 
$7,000; total liabilities, except capital, 
$214,125. Cash capital, $100,000; sur- 
pius over all liabilities, $102,698; sur- 
pius to policyholders, ‘$202,698. 

Exhibit of premiums, liability: In 
fsree December 31, 1916, $8,777, writ- 
ten during 1917, $24,882; expired and 
cancelled $14,418; re-insured, $632; net 
premiums in force, $18,608. 
Compensation: In force December 
Si, 1916, $116,764; written in 1917, 
$333,324; expired and canceled, $188,- 
600; reinsured, $13,092; net premiums 
in force, $248,396. 


Results Since Organization 
Net premiums received, $688,073; 
losses paid, $334,680; dividends paid, 
$31,500. 
The company does practically all its 
business in New Jersey. 


MANUFACTURERS’ LIABILITY 


The Manufacturers’ Liability of Tren- 
ton has filed these figures: 

Income: Net premiums, liability, 
$277,492; compensation, $725,926; auto 
and teams, $1,504; total net premiums, 
$1.004,922; total income, $1,031,043. 

Disbursements: ‘Losses, ‘liability, 
$27,062; compensation, $396,293; auto 
and teams, $844; total losses, $434,199. 
Investigation and adjustment of claims, 
Vability, $8,051; compensation, $86,176; 
auto and teams, $50; total, $94,278. 


Other Disbursements 


Commissions or brokerage, liability, 
$14,846; compensation, $26,481; salaries 


_ of officers and home office employes, 


$41,792; salaries and expenses of 
agents, $19,653; inspections other than 
medical and claim, $4,762; other li- 
cemses, fees and taxes, $11,045; divi- 


| dends to stockholders, $25,000; total 
_ G@sbursements, $711/264. 


Assets: Loans on real estate, $16,- 


. ¢ (Continued on page 23) 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


THE EASTERN 


Bill for Relief 


of Contractors 


MIGHT HELP SURETY COMPANIES 


Public Work Contracts Signed Prior to 
War Declaration Might Be 
Cancelled 


Contracts for public works may be 
cancelled during the war if a bill now 
in the ‘New York Legislature is enacted. 

This measure provides that any 
State, county or municipal agency may 
cancel any contract made prior to the 
declaration of war upon Germany upon 
siipulation filed by the contractor, as- 
sented to by his surety, agreeing to 
such cancellation. 


Such public works may be entirely 
suspended, or the contractors may be 
employed to complete all or any need- 
ed portion of the work under an agree- 
ment providing for payment of actual 
cost and expense. Where cost of the 
work performed under contract since 
beginning of the war and up to date of 
cancellation of contract exceeds the 
contract price therefor, the contractor 
may be ‘paid for the actual cost and 
expense of the work as well as for 
costs and expenses arising after can- 
cellation of the contract by reason of 
apy liability which accrued in connec- 
tion with such work prior to the can- 
cellation of his contract. 

Provision is made for investigating 
and determining costs and expenses, 
but the terms “cost and expense” are 
not to include any profit to the con- 
tractor. ; 


Surety Companies Might Benefit 

‘Such a law might be of benefit to 
surety companies in some cases. At 
any rate it could do no harm. Matters 
might easily reach the breaking point 
with contractors on some of the big- 
gest jobs, which were entered into 
several years ago. Most smaller jobs 
im process when the war started have 
been entirely or nearly cleared up. In 
erder for a surety company to lose it 
is necessary for the contractor to go 
under, then his material men and fi- 
nally any retained percentage due the 
contractor must be exhausted. 


WORSE THAN BATTLEFIELD 


New York Claim Men Are Told What 
Causes Accidents in Man- 
hattan 


(Chief ‘City Magistrate William Mc- 
Adoo was the speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the New York Claim Asso- 
ciation held April 5. His subject was 
“Traffic Conditions in New York City.” 
He has made an extensive study of 
traffic conditions both here and abroad 
and declared that more persons were 
killed on New York streets in March 
than the total casualties reported for 
the American Army in France. He 
said in part: 

“One cannot enlarge New York. It 
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W. F. MURPHY & CO.,, Inc. 
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MANAGERS 


Chicago Bonding & Insurance Company 
FOR NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


34 Pine St.. NEW YORK 


is the same size today that it was 
when purchased from the Indians. The 
streets cannot be widened, but the 
drivers of automobile trucks, public 
taxi-cabs and even private owners can 
and must be shown that speed in driy- 
ing vehicles through our streets is one 
cf the worst menaces the public has 
to contend with. 


“The majority of the accidents and 
collisions happen, JI believe, between 
tne hours of four and seven at night. 
it is at this time that the large office 
buildings, the stores and the factories 
are letting out their employes and the 
streets naturally become congested. At 
the same time, freight and express 
bundles which have been collected at 
assorting stations throughout the day 
are being shipped to railroads and 
piers. ‘The instructions are to ‘make 
a boat’ and regardless of traffic con- 
ditions the large auto trucks plow their 
way through the army of home going 
pedestrians. 

“The traffic squad and the safety 
zone has done much to relieve the ac- 
cident and death record resulting from 
yehicles, but much more must still be 
cone. The traffic court hears hundreds 
of cases a week, resulting from viola- 
tions of the city ordinances. Em- 
ployers both commercial and private 
must give their chauffeurs more time 
in which to**make deliveries or keep 
appointments.” 


LATEST LICENSE BOND RATES 


Risks. in’ Jamestown, Mount 
Vernon, White Plains and 


New York City 


Cover 


The most recent rulings of the Town- 
er Rating Bureau on license and permit 
bonds are as follows: 


Jamestown, \N. Y.: Plumbers’ bonds $500 
each. Premium $2.50 each for year or part of 
year. 

Mount Vernon, IN. Y.: Plumbers’ bonds: Each 
bond of $1,000, $2.50. (Plumbers in Mt. Vernon 
give two bonds of $1,000 each—one to the city 
and one to the Water Co.) 

White Plains, N. Y.: Fireworks licenses and 
permits, junk dealers, plumbers, $5.00 per M. 
per annum. 

‘New York City: Plumbers’ bonds $1,000 each. 
$3.00 each. This is the rate for each borough, 
regardless of the number of bonds given. 

Employment agencies, express wagons, junk 
dealers, second-hand dealers, steamship  run- 
ners, $5.00 per M. per annum and $5 minimum. 

Hoistway bonds: Bond, $3,000, premium $10.09 
each per annum. 

Bond, $500 or $1,000, premium $5.00 each per 
annum. 

Applicable to both special and general per- 
mits, which expire within the calendar year. 
For short term, charge pro rata monthly pre 
mium subject to minimum earned premium of 


$5.00 


Pawnbrokers: $10,000, premium $10.00 each 
per annum. 

Auctioneers: City bond, $2,000. On bond 
given after January Ist, expiring June 15th 


Bond given any time during 


same year, $7.50. 1 
% 15th of following year, 


year, expiring June 


$10.00. 


rates. 


General Building 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 


Union Trust Co. Bldg., JERSEY CITY 


EXPERIENCE RATING NEAR 


Regarded as Practically Assured That 
Meeting This Week Will 
Establish Change 


As this paper goes to press an jm- 
portant meeting is being. held in New 
York at which it is confidently pre- 
dicted that a plan of experience rating 
for compensation risks will be adopted. 

This subject first came into promi- 
nence in New York when last spring 
the New York Department rejected the 
plan on the ground that, as used then, 
it was discriminatory, was competitive 
and unscientific. 

The subject was then taken up by 
the New York committee of the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board. It 
was discovered that the Massachusetts 
Kating Committee was at work on the 
same _ subject. The committees at- 
tempted to get together and solve the 
problem. 

The Massachusetts plan was found to 
be practically the original New York 
pian which automatically went out of 
existence last June. There were one 
or two modifications. The subject was 
rot satisfactorily disposed of by that 
joint committee. 

In view of the requirement of the 
New York Department that experience 
rating should be developed mathemati- 
cally and from a fundamental point of 
view, the problem was then referred 
te the National Reference Committee 
and it naturally referred the subject 
to the Actuarial Section in recognition 
ot the fact that the subject was essen- 
tially actuarial. At the meeting this 
week the National Reference Committee 
heard the report of the Actuarial Sec- 
tion, which report unanimously recom- 
mended a plan. 

On the “Street” opinion appears as 
much as ever divided as to the merits 
and demerits of experience rating. In 
some offices the prospect of a change 
is hailed with joy, as a relief from 
what are now considered arbitrary rat- 
ings. Other offices say that the prob- 
able change can result only in the 
under rating of all good risks, and with 
the average experience based upon the 
poorer lines, the ultimate necessity for 
aavances in rates. 


WOULD ABOLISH BUREAU 

A bill has been introduced in the 
New York Legislature to abolish the 
Tenement House Department and the 
Bureau of Fire Prevention and transfer 
the duties and powers now conferred 
or imposed wpon that department and 
bureau to the superintendent of build- 
ings. 


NEW ADJUSTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

A movement has been started to form 
an association of accident and health 
adjusters. The first meeting was to 
have been held last week at. the office 
oi the United States Casualty but was 
recessarily postponed. It is expected 
tuat the organization will be completed 
at a meeting to be held during the 
coming week. 


LABOR MEN INTERESTED 

Compensation writing offices in some 
instances see a decided danger in the 
growing attitude of Labor to demand 
that certain lines be written by a desig- 
pated carrier, notably the State Fund. 
Stock company men are curious to 
know why certain spokesmen of Labor 
are so deeply interested where the 
insurance shall be placed. 
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Close 80 Maiden Lane Office 


The American of Newark has closed 
its brokerage office at 80 Maiden Lane. 
H. L. Denny is special agent, and has 
been in charge since the resignation 
of Paul Clarke. 

* * * 
Associated Companies’ Manager 


The Associated Companies have se- 
lected as manager of their central 
accounting office Francis W. Lloyd, 
furmerly of Liverpool, England. He 
received his educatior in England, and 
served five years in the Travelers of- 
fice, three of which as cashier. He as- 
sumed his new duties on March 15. 
This office is handling compensation 
risks formerly prohibited, such as coal 
minés. 

> * * 
Get the Payroll Business 


The numiber and size of contracts 
now being let increase the importance 
of payroll insurance one hundred fold. 

* * * 
Corporal Sporrer Honored 
iCorporal Thomas W, Sporrer, a mem- 
ber of the 117th Trench Mortar Bat- 
tery, Rainbow Division, has been 
awarded the Croix de Guerre by the 
French Government and commended in 


War Department Orders for ‘continu- 
ing his fire under heavy bombard- 
ment.’ ‘Corporal Sporrer has been for 


a-number of years in the fidelity de- 
vartment of the Fidelity & Deposit 
and is the first home office member 
to gain marked distinction on the field 
of battle. 


2 s s 
A Colored Agent’s Activities 

The Amsterdam “News,” a news 
paper in the Bronx for colored people, 
prints this notice about J. T. Smith, 
en agent, with “It’s Time to Insure” 
as the caption: 

“The importance of insuring is a sub- 
ject many people fail to value until a 
crucial period arrives. Why this is is 
a question. Indifference to safety or 
one’s life or property in times of seem- 
ing security and safety might answer 
the question, though often many are 
thoughtless of impending dangers and 
frequently forget to secure themselves 
im advance. 

“Stop that now and get the benefit 
the Great Hastern Casualty Company 
cffers and have an agent of your own 
in the person of J. T. ‘Smith, of 79 Old 
Broadway, call and explain the advan- 
tages of an insurance. Why not phone 
him at 9217 Morningside and the de- 
lightful results will be far fetched. It 
is better by far to have one of your 
own you understand and who under- 
stands you. Since the same legal 
process follows and the policy equally 
binding, it is only right and just that 
we deal: with each other. 

“Mr. Smith has had many years of 
experience in the insurance business 
and has proven himself to be reliably 
evinced by the number of clients he 
has to-day.. A postcard or a phone call 
at the above will bring him to your 
door. If you range in age from 16 to 
70, now is: your time. Mr. Smith issues 
a supreme policy in the North Amer- 
ican Company securing it three months 
im advance for $3.” 
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Liberty Loan Luncheon 
Edward Griffith will give a luncheon 
next Saturday to about forty Fidelity 


& Casualty men and their friends at 
Farrish’s ‘Chop House. It will be a 
Liberty Loan booster meeting. Alva 
E. Stern is team captain. 

* * * 


Commercial Casualty’s Building 

About May 1 the New York office 
cf the Commercial Casualty hopes to 
be located at 128 William Street where 
the (Company is having a four story 
brown stone building completely re- 
novated. Manager F. E. Wilkins will 
have much more space there. The 
building is next to one of New York’s 
land marks—the house in which Wash- 
ington Irving lived when a boy. The 


Commercial Casualty didn’t mean to 


put anything over on anybody, but a 
few days ago a removal sign was sent 
tc the new location and by mistake 
was placed on a new twelve story 
building next door. dt stayed there 
for several days until. the owners of 
the new ‘building discovered the error. 
It stated that the Commercial would 
cecupy the whole building. 
* * * 
Burglary Department to Move 

By May 1 the New York burglary 
department of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
row at 84 William (Street, will be lo- 


cated in rooms 1609-10, 80 Maiden 
Lane. A. L. Dietrick will be in charge. 
: s s s 


Loan Committee Active 

Secretary R. R. Gilkey of the Gen- 
eral Insurance Committee on Liberty 
Loan, at 80 Maiden Lane, is receiving 
great handfulls of cards from insur- 
arce offices giving the names of those 
who will act as solicitors. The cam- 
paign is on in full swing and will begin 
officially next Saturday. The commit- 
tee’s territory embraces Chambers 
Sireet east of Nassau, south to the 
Eattery and east to the Hast River. 
There are 80 office buildings to be 
canvassed in the district, which will 
be thoroughly culled for applications. 

* * = 


Mysterious Disappearance 


A good illustration of a mysterious 
disappearance burglary case is provid- 
ed in the experience of the General 
Accident. Mrs. George W. Yard, wife 
ef the pastor of the Woodstown, N. J., 
Methodist Church, did not relish the 
idea of moving when her husband told 
her he had been transferred, but that 
was before she began packing and 
found a diamond ring she lost four 
years ago. It was in the bottom of 
a barrel in which part of their house- 
hold goods were packed when they 
reached Woodstown. 
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C. A. CRAIG, President 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


April 12, 1018 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


Gone to Camp Upton 
Four more men of the Aetna office 
in New York have gone to Camp Upton. 
They are W. A. Bergimini, of the 
cashier’s department; J. K. Egerton, 
general liability; W. T. Key, plate 
giass; Jack Pleu, claim department. 
* * * 
Effects of War 
The old argument that the draft has 
made it hard to write accident and 
kealth on the younger men crops out 
every now and then. Naturally a large 
number of young men are not on hand 
tc be solicited but that does not alter 
the situation much, for the ‘young men 
ever were very good prospects for 
commercial health and accident lines. 
The opinion prevails among most man- 
agers that the effects of the war have 
stimulated a desire for protection 
among the older men which more than 
offsets any possible losses among~ the 
younger ages. . 
* * * 
Booster Meeting Friday 
At the Bankers’ Club, Friday, at 3:30 
o’clock, a big booster meeting will be 
held in the interest of the Liberty Loan. 
Insurance men are urged to attend. 
Former Governor Strong and other 
notable public men will speak. 
* * * 
Talk of Excess Commissions 
Interest in the compensation com- 
mission subject has been revived by 
the announcement that a special meet- 
ing will be held next week to consider 
ii The question has arisen whether 
member companies were exacting prop- 
er pledges from general agents that 
excess commissions would not be paid 
{o sub-agents. It.would appear that 
some laxity exists and that in some 
instances company representatives who- 
attended the previous meeting were not 
in position to speak authoritatively for 
their companies. In view of this a 
special meeting of executives has been 
arranged, at which it is hoped that 
more definite information may ‘be ob- 
tained. 
* * = 
C. A. Timewell to Speak 
Cc. A. Timewell, New York manager 
of the Standard Accident, was the 
speaker at the last meeting of the 
Brooklyn Brokers’ Association. 
* * * 


Representing Chicago Bonding 

‘Charles R. Cuyler & Co. is now rep- 
resenting the Chicago Bonding & In- 
surance in Philadelphia as resident 
manager, at 428 Walnut Street: 

* * s 

The new burglary department of the 
American Surety is being installed 
across the hall from the Metropolitan 
Department at 100 Broadway. 


W. F. MURPHY & CO. FORMED 


Appointed Resident Manager of the — 


Chicago Bonding & Insurance 
Co. in New Jersey 


W. F. Murphy & Co., Inc., has been 
formed in Jersey City and has been 
appointed resident manager for North- 
ern New Jersey of the Chicago Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co. The agency has 
teken offices in the Union Trust Co. 
building, Jersey City, and at 34 Pine 
Street, New York. 

William F. Murphy, who is presi- 
dent of W. F. Murphy & Co., Inc., was 
for a number of years special agent of 
the Casualty Company of America, 
leaving that Company to go with the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity in 
like capacity. Later he joined the 
staff of the New York office of the 
Travelers, which position he left to 
become a special agent of the Globe 
Indemnity. 


Mr. Murphy .has specialized in bond: 
ing lines, as well as in all casualty 
branches, and his experience will en- 
able his- firm to highly “develop the 
Chicago Bonding in Northern New 
Jersey. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 


Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of Con- 


gress of August 24, 1912, of THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER, published weekly, at Neng 


Yorks IN Yop sor ‘April 1, 1918. 


State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. 
Before me, a (Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Clarence Axman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says cet he is 
the Editor of THE EA ASTERN 


best of his knowledge and belief, ‘a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 


and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 


form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Publisher, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


COMPANY, 105 William Street, New York. 
Editor, Clarence Axman, 105 William Street, 
New York. 
Managing Editor, Clarence Axman, 105 Wil- 


liam Street, New York. 
Business aiid | William L. Hadley, 
Plainfield, : 


2. That ine owners are: (Give names and 
addresses’ of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its mame and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 


ing 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 


stock.) 

Clarence Axman, New_York~ City. . 

ae ee F. Hadley, Des Moines, Ia. 

William L. Hadley, Plainfield, N. 

3. That the known bondholders, _mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (Uf there 
are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next aborel giv: 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder ¢ 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 


INDER- © 
WIRITER, and that the following at to the 


for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also — 


that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders’ and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 


so stated by him. 
CLARENCE AXMAN.. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


day of April, 1918. 
Ww. L. CHAPMAN, » 
Notary Public, Westchester. Gott 
(My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 
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The New Jersey 
New Jersey legislature has passed 
Law a ‘bill which makes 
Requirements the surety on a bond 
guaranteeing perform- 
ance of a contract for the construc- 
tion, erection, alteration or repair of 
public buildings, public works’ improve- 
ments of a State, county, city, townshp, 
village, borough, municipality, school 
district, etc., directly liable for the 
payment of material bills incurred in 
performing the work. Heretofore the 
surety was liable only for the perform- 
ance of the contract work undertaken 
end not for the payment of the con- 
tractors’ bills, either directly or indi- 
rectly, as no lien could lie on public 
work in New Jersey. This law means 
that companies must change their 
methods of underwriting construction 
contract bonds covering public work in 
New Jersey to the extent of requiring 
the contractor to show a larger amount 
of good liquid assets in proportion to 
the work undertaken than they have 
required in the past, and they must 
also be more careful to see that all 
eentractors for whom they issue bonds 
have first-class credit and the reputa- 
tion of promptly taking care of their 
material bills, otherwise companies 
must safeguard their risks by requir- 
ing good collateral or indemnity. 
* * = 


The Chamber of Com- 


Developing merce of the Borough 
Government of Queens, New York, 
Business has recently organized 


a war industries com- 
MTittee, the duty of which is to keep 
tefore the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, government contracts 
which are offering and might be of in- 
terest to them. Here is an opportunity 
to develop government business, which 
is the most desirable class of contract 
business at the present time, Through 
the secretary of the Chamber, John T. 
Hariison, of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
was able to get a complete list num- 
bering about 160 firms and corpora- 
tions which have received or are bid- 
ding on government work or willing to 
convert their plants for government 
work. To these concerns he wrote a 
leiter, setting forth his company’s fa- 
cilities for service, etc. These will be 
fellowed up. The company has also 
taken the front inside cover of the 
Queens Borough Chamber of (Com- 
merce March publication for advertis- 
ing purposes. 

Mr. Harrison believes this same plan 
could be used by other agents in the 
larger cities, many of whom are no 
doubt members of the local chambers 
of commerce, and if such chambers of 
commerce are not assisting their manu- 
facturers along these lines, the agents 
Might suggest their doing so, and put 
tne same plan in operation which has 
Proved successful and in which the 
Manufacturers have been greatly in- 
terested through the Queens Borough 
Chamber of ‘Commerce. The agent, of 
¢ecurse, where such work is not being 
Carried on by his local chamber of 
commerce could interest them in or- 
fanizing a jwar industries committee 
and could get in touch with manufac- 
turers who are working on government 
orders or would be interested in same. 


These are all live prospects for surety 
bonds. 


* * * 
One will find the fellow 
One who says: “My salary 
PerCent. goes on, even if I am 
Extra away.” Ask him: “Who 


pays the doctor, the drug- 
gist, the nurse, the hospital and all 
the other extras that come with the 
Gisability? In case of a long disabil- 
ity, wouldn’t that salary for no work 
feel like charity after a while? If you 
are killed, how long will your salary 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


go on to keep the family?” Then you 
will find the man who has just pur- 
chased a home and he says he can’t 
afford the price of accident and health 
insurance. Try this on that fellow: 
*“Wouldn’t it be worth 1 per cent. ex- 
tra interest to know that those pay- 
ments will be kept up even if accident 
or illness does come and prevent 
work? Wouldn’t it be worth that lit- 
tle 1 per cent. to know that if you 
were killed coming home tonight that 
your little wife would have a home all 
paid for and free and clear of all 
debts? Well, that is' just what a dis- 
ability policy will do.” All these cases 
are built to show that an objection 
can best be handled by a question to 
bring out a new train of thought, and 
to drive a new fact home.—‘The Stan- 
Gard \Cog.” 
* * * 


There is a growing de- 


(Robbery mand for _ insurance 
Furnishes against robbery. If one 
Good Field could judge from the 


number of robberies, the 
term “one born every minute” should 
be applied to the highwayman instead 
of the sucker. Two highwaymen were 
hanged in Chicago recently, and three 
quore will probably be hanged in the 
near future, but in spite of that they 
keep coming. It is a lot easier to hold 
up a store than to break into one 
and Mr. Crook is taking full advantage 
cf the fact. It is likewise a lot easier 
to hold up a paymaster than it is to 
blow a safe, though it should not be 
forgotten that the “yeggman,” or pro- 
fessional safe blower, likes his own 
game best. Please understand that we 
speak not from actual experience, but 
from loss experience. ‘Not to mention 
the possibilities of securing a large 
volume of business from big depart- 
rient stores, factories and banks, there 
is a golden field for the: agent in the 
gmall stores in his territory. For a 
five spot, and in some cases for $4, you 
can secure the average merchant 
against robbery to the extent of $1,000, 
except in Cook County, where, for ob- 
vious reasons, the same premium 
would only cover to the extent of $590. 
Let us suggest that without any fur- 
ther delay you select the busiest 
street in your town and start at one 
end and see how many robbery in- 
surance policies you can write. If you 
will take the time to give this scheme 
a trial your efforts will be more than 
repaid. It is so easy you will be sur- 
prised. In soliciting this class of busi- 
ness, use form B-18, or in cases where 
a storekeeper wants messenger rob- 
bery insurance in addition to interior 
robbery, form B-13.—“The Fieldman.” 


COMPLAINT AGAINST MINIMUMS 

Some offices are complaining about 
the reductions in compensation mini- 
mum premiums. For example, clothing 
manufacturers were reduced from $25 
to $12; garages, $50 to $18; truckmen, 
$50 to $28, and contractors (building 
private residences, flats or apartments), 
$50 to $38. Painters—exterior and in- 
terior—now take the same rate, $7.62. 
It is argued that at these rates there 
are a large number of risks which do 
net bring the broker sufficient revenue 
to induce him to solicit the lines. It is 
feared that much of this business will 
rot be solicited and that—as one man 
put it—the State Fund, “which has no 
solicitors,’ will “solicit.” 


B. H. HOLMES RESIGNS 

Bertram H. Holmes, who for a num- 
ber of years has been manager of the 
collision claims department of the Met- 
ropolitan office of the General Acci- 
dent, has resigned and is now asso- 
ciated with the Trauss Garage Co., of 
this city. 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........ $1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


Stock Mutual Results 
in Year 1917 
(Continued from page 21) 


200; collateral loans, $20,000; ‘book 
value of bonds, $436,812; stocks, $81,- 
756; in bank, $72,755; uncollected pre- 
miums, liability, $187,070; compensa- 
tion, $198,643; auto and teams, $780; 
total ledger assets, $1,018,366; total ad- 
mitted assets, $981,324. 


Liabilities and Surplus 


Liabilities: Special reserve for un- 
paid liability and compensation losses, 
$206,581; total unpaid claims, $206,721; 
unearned premiums, $287,495; total lia- 
bilities except capital, $598,733. 

Cash capital, $250,000; surplus over 
all liabilities, $132,591; surplus to pol- 
icvholders, $382,591. 

Premium Exhibit 

Premiums in force December 31, 
1916, liability, $46,396; written in 1917, 
$361,913; expired and cancelled, $292,- 
823; net premiums in force, $115,477. 

Compensation premiums in force De- 
cember 31, 1916, $277,401; written in 
1917, $1,103,850; expired and cancelled, 
$1,008,344; net in force, $372,907. 

Auto and teams premiums in force 
December 31, 1916, $917; written in 
1917, $1,746; expired and cancelled, $1,- 
419; net in force, $1,244. 

Results Since Organization 

‘Net premiums received since organ- 
ization, $1,923,790; net losses, $839,680; 
dividends declared, $46,250. 


BROKERS! 


KEEP POSTED 
BY READING 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 a Year 


American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 

ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 

AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United $ ales Mer, 


Employers’ Liability Buildin 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 


beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. iors California St 314 Superior St. 300 Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORK DENVER DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St 

DETROIT MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 


A Progressive 


SURETY ann CASUALTY 


Company 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE Ky INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


Income for the year 1917: 


Premiums ce EE Gere 
39,957,422.00 abe 
5,881,618.00 $146,118,162 


(Exclusive of Disability Benefits): 


$30,599,371.00 
13,566,409.00 
18,527,170.00 
22,807,762.00 
1,387,241.00 


Paid Policy-holders, 1917 


Death Losses 
Matured Endowments 
Surrender Values 
Dividends 

Annuities 


$86,887,953 
$23,722,218 . 


New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 (Exclusive of 


over $16,000,000 increase by Policies revived 
and increased, and Additions by Dividends) 
Paid-for Insurance in Force Dec. 31 

Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31 


Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 


These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 


Legal Liabilities 
Reserved for dividends in 

1918 $26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred 

dividend policies maturing subse- 

quent to 1918 107,041,778.00 
Reserved for Contingencies 40,584,204.36 


$315,994,500 
$2,673,384,336 
1,801,969 


- $934,929,381 


$760,742,335 


$174,187,046 
$934,929,381 é 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 
was the lowest in its history , 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets | Hebe oe ips: parts 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


January 14 21618 DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


April 12, 1918. 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIQRAAY 


[SucCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INsURANCE Economics, EsTABLISHED IN 1899] 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No. 16 


INSURANCE ADVISERS 
OF THE RED CROSS 


Robert C. Rathbone, Director of Bureau 
of Insurance, Stationed in 
Washington 


HUNTER COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Milligan, Chubb, Henderson, Welch, 
Woodward, Moir, Strong, Flynn, 
Other Members 


Since the United States entered the 
war the insurance of the Red (Cross has 
naturally presented a number of inter- 
esting insurance problems. ‘These in- 
clude fire, marine, life, compensation, 
accident and health, Fire insurance cov- 
‘ers buildings and equipment, including 
ambulances, not only here but abroad. 
Questions of forms, coverage, rates, 
etc., had to be decided. 

The life insurance questions are es- 
pecially important. 

The American Red Cross called up- 
on insurance men in all branches for 
ecvice with the result that a com- 
mittee was appointed of which Arthur 
Hunter, actuary of the New York Life, 
one of the leading members of the 
Actuarial Society of America, and 
chairman of the Advisory Board of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance divi- 
sion of the War ‘Risk Bureau was 
made chairman. Edward Milligan, 
president of the Phoenix and Con- 
necticut, is the fire insurance member 
of the committee; Hendon ‘Chubb, of 
the War Risk Bureau, represents ma- 
rine insurance; Benedict D. Flynn, as- 
sistant secretary of the Travelers, rep- 
yvesents accident and health; J. H. 
Woodward, actuary of the State Indus- 
trial (Commission, represents compen- 
sation, and the following represent 
life insurance: 

Robert Henderson, actuary, Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society; A. A. 
Welch, vice-president, Phoenix Mutual 
Life; Geo. B. Woodward, second vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life; Henry 
Moir, actuary, Home Life; Wendell M. 
Sirong, associate actuary Mutual Life. 


Work of the Committee 

Robert C. Rathbone, of R. C. Rath- 
bone & ‘Son, an old-established con- 
cern of New York brokers, is director 
cf the Bureau of Insurance at Nation- 
al headquarters, Washington, and is 
aiso secretary of the Advisory Com- 
nittee. Mr. Rathbone said this week: 

“The functions of the committee are 
advisory when called upon by the War 
Council of the Red Cross, of which 


(Continued on page 14) 
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$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Underwriting Capacity Second to None. 


t 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


REPUTATION 


STRENGTH 


SERVICE 


Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Rateee Vaned Sistes Insurance Co. 


1866 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


AT THE OLD STAND 


Harrishs Chop House 
THE LOBSTER SEASON IS NOW OPEN 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 
YOU KNOW THE LOCATION 


Corner John and William Streets, New York City 
OPEN EVENINGS—LADIES WELCOME 


STANDARD OIL GROUP 
MORE THAN $12,000,000 


Equitable Life Assurance Society’s Con- 
tract Covers Fully 30,000 Em- 
ployes of Company 


JUDGE DAY ON _ SIGNIFICANCE 


Insurance Graded for Service—Mini- 
mum $500, Maximum $2,000— 
Letter to Field 


The Equitable Life announces com- 
pletion of a group insurance contract 
covering all employes of the Standard 
Oil Company of ‘New Jersey who have 
been one year or more in the service. 
This is one of the largest insurance 
contracts ever written, as it will affect 
fully 30,000 employes. No medical 
examinations are required and the en- 
tire cost of the insurance is paid by 
the Standard Oil. The placing of this 
contract with the Equitable Life is in 
pursuance of the recent announcement 
cf the Standard Oil increasing the 
yvages of the men and providing for an 
annuity and pension plan, which in- 
cludes old age pensions, disability al- 
lowances and voluntary supplements 
to workmen’s compensation laws. 
President Day, of the Equitable, stated 
that while this Standard Oil contract 
ranked as one of the largest single 
life insurance transactions in history, 
that the transaction gathered increased 
importance from the manner in which 
(ne plan was worked out at a meeting 
between the officers and directors of 
the Standard Oil and seventy-five dele- 
cates of the employes elected by the 
workers’ ballot. 


Judge Day’s Statement 

“The broad. basis of good industrial 
relationships established by this meet- 
ing,” said President Day, “points the 
way for general improvement in in- 
custrial relationships. That this ac- 
tion should be taken by one of the 
largest employers in America adds to 
its importance. As the originators of 
group insurance it is gratifying to the 
Saciety to have this further and highly 
significant evidence that an insurance 


volicy, with the freedom which it 
brings from worry, to the employe 
and to the employe’s beneficiary is 


an important part in any comprehen 
sive wage and benefit plans for better 
industrial conditions.” 


Fourth Vice-President’s Letter 
The following letter to the field 
been mailed to the agency force of 
Society by Fourth Vice-President 
senfeld: 
“Tt is my pleasant privilege to ac- 
quaint you with the fact that the 


has 
the 
Ro- 


Es 
r. 


LIBERTY 


2 


E:iguitable has insured the employes 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey effective as of this date. 

“This is one of the record cases of 
group insurance and adds emphasis to 
this plan of protecting the wage en- 
velope for the benefit of the employe 
and his family and by so doing to 
further improve industrial relation- 
ships. 

“The amount of this insurance is 
graded for service, the minimum poli- 
cy being for $500 and the maximum 
$2,000, fixed according to the following 
scale: 

After 
amount 
After 
amount 
After 
amount 
After 
amount 


year’s service—the 
months’ full pay. 
two years’ service—the 
of five months’ full pay. 
three years’ service—the 
of seven months’ full pay. 
four years’ service—the 
of nine months’ full pay. 
After five years’ service—the 
amount of twelve months’ full pay. 
“The total volume of the insurance 
is not known as yet. The case has 
heen closed upon a binding receipt and 


one 
of three 


the employes are now. completing 
their individual. forms of application, 
which will determine how many are 


insurable under the rules of the Com- 
pany and for.how much. It is estimat- 
¢d that the. total volume will be not 
less than $12,000,000 insurance. 

“The (Standard Oil has taken ad- 
vanced grounds in elaborating annuity 
and benefit: plans for its employes 
and includes Equitable group insurance 
28 an important feature of the whole. 
The placing. of this large policy with 
tlie Equitable ig another evidence of 
Equitable ‘superiority in the group field 
aud serves to remind our agency force 
that all the larger policies for group 
insurance’ ‘have been written by your 
Society, which has continuously ‘held 
the record for big cases from the’ be- 
ginning of this kind of insurance. 

“It ig a strong endorsement of the 
group plan as well as of Equitable 
group service and we know that every 


insurance man will rejoice in the fact ° 


surance man will rejoice in the fact 
that by the action of this great or- 
ganization—iStandard Oil—group insur- 
ance benefits’ are brought home to 
thousands of additional lives.” 


STATE MUTUAL’S RIDER 


if Insured ‘Engages in 
Payments Limited to Return 
of* Premiums 


The State Mutual Life is using the 
following rider: 


Rider issued as a part of and at- 
tached ‘to policy Noe 8. o.mie. bist on the 
BAS) Eee tec Neal ate re Sy cova acs (el > aleee) deers aemea 


The provision on the first page here- 
of which refers to incontestability is 
amended to read as follows: 

This policy shall be ineentestabie 
after one year from the date of. its 
issue, except for non-payment of pre- 
miums and except for violation of the 
ecnditions of the policy relating to 


1ailitary or naval jervice in time of 
war. 
The provision on the second page 


hereof under the caption “War Risk’ 
is amended to read as follows: 

Tf within ten years from the date of 
this policy the insured sshall engage, 
yoluntarily or otherwise, in any mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war, 
the liability of the Company in event 
of the death of the insured while so 
engaged, or within six months there- 
after, will be limited to the return of 
the premiums paid, less any indebted- 
ress to the Company hereon. 


CONVERSION OF TERM 
Union Central has sent to 
agents through its ‘Bulletin’ a table 
showing conversion of term policies 
auring 1917. The percentage of num- 
ber of policies and amount of insur- 
ance converted is somewhat larger 
than last year. 


The 


War. Service 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


No Barbed Wire 


put up by older agents will hold you 
back if you start now with the 
Maryland Assurance Corporation of 
Baltimore—a clear field before you, 
a powerful progressive insurance 
organization behind you. Life Insur- 
ance, Health and Accident Insurance, 
a wide variety of attractive policies 
guaranteeing Complete Personal 
Protection. Valuable . openings in 
productive territory for energetic 
ambitious men. 


Maryland Atesureavee (Cbrporatiga 
Seven South Gay Street 


Baltimore 


JOHN T. STONE 
President 


“LIVE AND DIE WITH ASSURANCE” 


dssued inti 90 7) ae. teenemererere 
Revivals. . 
In force December 31, 1917 


Jeers 


The Fieldmen of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


of America 


in March, 1918, the first month under the Company’s 


new, name, produced new business amounting to 


$4,820,210.00 


$460,000.00 in excess of the largest amount ever 
written in any other month since the Company was 
organized in 1860. 


The new business paid for in t917 amounted to $24,- 
816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,129.00, the best 
previous year in the Company’s history. 


Assets) .;.. en ist oo eee $54,664,135.11 
Guarantee & Dividend Fund _ 5,880,822.73 
Insurance in Force......... 169,043,316.00 


For a Direct Agency Connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


ary, 


April 19, 1918 


POSTAL LIFE FIGURES, 1917 

The following figures of the Postal 
Life, showing results for 1917, are — 
from the New York ‘State report: 


Assets (in part) . 

Heal? OState mae eE. Gonna $4,059,844 — 

Mortgage” loans 0. ne ees 1,420,707 — 
Twoans on policies .......... 2,153,201 
Bonds- and,-stocks sons. eee 1,166,718 
Cash -inoflite =.= toes ceeeee 197,111 
‘Total assets aimee. «neers 9,597,381 
Liabilities (in part) ; 
Re-insurance reserve ........ $8,911,186 
Unpaid. claims .5.%.8 «2 eee 131,205 

Unpaid :dividends ........ . 34, 733 

Income (in part) 

Total new premiums ia eae Si 128-743 
Itenewal ‘ premiums ae tts et a L2TO Te 
interest 1. Wee AAS ee “ 328,058 

RENt au J ice sve esebo neice nen 268,212 @ 

‘total iNCOMEC.. .:don eee 2,022,419 — 

Disbursements (in part) | i 

Death claims sc. cu een $ 826,039 _ 
Rndowments: Flo. a eens ae eretene 116,407 
Annuities, .\.c cece eee 7,161 

Lapsed, tc. 2. fontce eee 341,484 
Dividend to policyholders 75,567 
‘Commissions’ "27222... Senneeee 18.087 
lotal disbursements ...... « 1,905,123 


Insurance Exhibit (in pare 
In force 1916! . Sitemeter $39,588,936 — 
8,644,622 
.- 819,321 8 
~ 40,281,757 | 


WITH NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL ‘| 


Mogford, Formerly with the " 
“Progressive Farmer,” Made a 
District Manager 


The New- England Mutual Life an- 
nounces the appointment of James L. — 
Mogford as district manager for that 
Company for twelve counties. in West- — 
ern North Carolina, with headquarters — 


at 508 Trust Building, Charlotte, N. Ca 


Mr. Mogford was connected with — 
“Progressive Farmer,’ the well-known ~ 
and widely circulated farm paper of © 
the South for more than eight years. — 
Iie was also associated with the Cecil 
Advertising Co. of Richmond, Va., for | 
more than a year. Mr. Mogford will | 
apply the intensive farming methods 
to the development of the territory un- 
der his supervision. 


DETROIT LIFE CHANGES | 


A. J. McAndliess Made Actuary—E. W. 
Hennee Made Registrar—Lawrence 
Schleicher in Service | 


A. J. McAndless, of Lansing, former 
actuary for the Grange Life, has been | 
appointed actuary of the Detroit Life 
succeeding E. C. Wightman. Mr. Me | 
Andless is a graduate of the actuarial | 
course in the University of Michigan. 

EH. W. Hennee, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, and formerly | 
with the Peninsular-Guardian as actu- | 
has been made registrar of the | 
etroit Life, succeeding Lawrence | 
Schleicher in charge of the policy de- | 
partment of the Company. i 


HEAR FROM EMPEY | 
In connection with the Liberty Loan | 
cumpaign being conducted by its field | 
forces, the Fidelity Mutual has just re- i 
ceived the following telegram from | 
Arthur Guy Empey, celebrated lecturer | 
and author of “Over the Top”:- 
Frank |H. Sykes, 
Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- | 
ance Company is to be congratulat- | 
ed for their contemplated work in | 
the Third Liberty Loan Drive. 
Please tell the insurance men for 
me that every bond they sell 
means that they ‘are actually 
punching Kaiser (Bill in the nose. 
So up and at ’em, insurance men, — 
and bust up the firm of Me and | 
Gott. (Sincere regards to each one — 
of you. ; 


ARTHUR GUY EMPRY. 

Sergeant Empey delivered an address | 
at the last convention of the Fidelity 
Saree SEE pny. made a tremendous | 
toate ee. Ban 


_ nora 
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New York Agents 
Start Bond Drive 


PASS MILLION ON TUESDAY 


Wonderfully Enthusiastic Meeting at 
the Bankers’ Club—Equitable’s 
$15 000,0C0 Subscription 


Promptly at 12.30 o’clock on Monday 
morning 2,500 life insurance agents, in- 
cluding forty women, began a canvass 
of the lower end of Manhattan Island 
on a Liberty Loan drive, the goal which 
is $10,000,000 in subscriptions. The 
agents had attended a meeting at the 
Bankers’ Club on Saturday morning that 
equalled any gathering in point of en- 
thuasism ever seen in this city. 

Crowd at Bankers’ Club 


Nearly every general agent and man- 
ager in town was at the meeting, which 
was opened by W. F. Atkinson, chair- 
man of the Liberty Loan Committee, 
and was addressed by L. A. Cerf, chair- 
man of the Libery Loan sales commit- 
tee of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York, and by the Rev. Dr. 
Travis, the “Fighting Parson,’ who 
spent three years on and near Messines 
Ridge. ; 

Mr.-Cerf gave the tips on how to sell 
bonds. They were positive selling ar- 
guments; he said he would not waste 
time on negative ones. He further 
stated that anybody could sell bonds as 
it did not require any particular skilful 
type of salesmanship. 

Two $50,000 Bonds 


By Wednesday morning the agents 
had topped $1,000,000 including a $50,- 
000 bond sold by Lawrence Kederich, 
New York Life, a $50,000 bond sold by 
F. B. Wenger. Five of the life insur- 
ance men making large personal sub- 
scriptions were L. A. Cerf, Charles 
Jerome HEdwards, ‘Charles. EH. Ives, J. 
$. Myrick and J. G. Batterson. 

JNearly every life office in the city 
held meetings. Five hundred Travelers 
men working under J. G. Batterson, 
vesident manager; E. J. Sisley, having 
charge of the life and accident end, and 
Jchn Thomas, in charge of the liabil- 
ity, were turning in bond subscriptions 
at an average of $60,000 a day when 
The Hastern Underwriter went to press. 
After a meeting in the general agency 
ef B. W. Allen, of the New England Mu- 
taal, one of the women office employes 
went out and sold '$1,300 worth of bonds. 
A meeting at the office of J. D. Book- 
staver, addressed by EH. J. Sisley, J. 
Carleton Ward and others, resulted in 
the sale of $5,200 of bonds. A meeting 
in the office of T. R. Fell was attended 
by both men and women agents. The 
Mutual Life home office employes each 
pledged the sale of five bonds. 


Women Agents Active 


The women agents after a meeting in 
the office of Mary Johns Hopper, Provi- 
dent Life & Trust, appointed captains 
consisting of Evelyn H. Edwards, Union 
Central; Anne Russell, Equitable; Eliza- 
beth Myers, Provident; and Constance 
Noyes, Fidelity Mutual. 


Companies all through the country 
continued to make large Liberty Loan 
subscriptions during the week, the 
largest being the Equitable’s $15,000,000. 
The New England Mutual sent from $2,- 
000 to $25,000 to its offices in different 
parts of the country for the purchase 
of Liberty bonds. 


INTERESTS MAURERTOWN MAN 

From W. D. (Shaver, district man- 
ager of the Mutual Life of Maurer- 
town, Va., The Eastern Underwriter 
has received the following letter: 

“Enclosed find check to pay for a 
year’s subscription of The Wastern 
Underwriter. I have had the privilege 
of reading several of your issues and 
I consider it one of the most valuable 
magazines that an insurance man can 
have.” 
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IMPORTANT WAR DATA 


Actual to Expected War Mor- 
tality of Three Prominent 
Canadian Life Companies 


The actual to expected mor- 
tality of life insurance com- 
panies, on account of the world 
war, is a most interesting sub- 
ject to life underwriters and 
company executives. The East- 
ern Underwriter presents below 
the results in connection with 
three Canadian life insurance 
companies for the year 1917: 


* 


‘Company No. 1, 54 per cent. 
regular, 27 per cent. war, total 
81 per cent. 

Company No. 2, 48 per cent. 
regular, 31 per cent. war, total 
79 per cent. 

Company No. 8, 47 per cent. 


regular, 27 per cent. war, 
74 per cent. 


total 
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LIBERTY BOND POLICIES 


House bill number 1187, Massachu- 
setts, that “nothing in the present 
laws shall be construed to prevent the 
sale or agreement for sale of bonds or 
other securities of the United States 
by life insurance companies transact- 
ing business in this Commonwealth, 
or to prevent the inclusion by such 
companies in their policies of agree- 
rients for the sale or such bonds on 
the instalment plan, where the pro- 
ceeds of the policies are to be applied, 
'm whole or in part, to the cancellation 
of any unpaid instalments on the 
bonds in the event of the purchaser’s 
death,” has special reference to Lib- 
erty bonds. 


Miss Nora E. Talbot, a home office 
employe of the Peoria Life, recently 
wrote $51,000 worth of business. 


UNDERWRITER 


Rates of Excess 
Interest Increased 


ACTION OF FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Funds Left with Company Draw 4! 
Per Cent. for Dividend Year Com- 
mencing April 1, 1918 


The rate of interest allowed on 
funds left with the Fidelity Mutual 
has been increased to 4% per cent. for 
the dividend year commencing April 1, 
1918. The ruling will affect the fol- 
lowing features of new policies: 

(1) Dividends left to accumulate 
at interest. 

(2) Optional modes of settlement, in- 
c:uding trust funds, instalment and 
continuous instalment settlements. 


Dividends Left to Accumulate at 
Interest 


The policy provides that dividends 


niay be left with the Company to ac- 
cumulate at not less than 3 per cent. 
irterest. The additional 1144 per cent. 
will give the insured a substantial re- 
turn on his money for the coming year. 

One interesting effect will be on 
dividends left to accumulate for a 
Specific purpose, such as to make the 
policy full paid at an earlier date or 
to inerease the income at maturity on 
an “Income for Life’ policy. 

For example, take an “Income for 
Life” contract for $10,000, issued at 
age 25, to mature at 65. Assuming 
for purposes of illustration only that 
the 4% per cent. rate will continue 
until maturity, and the present divi- 
dend scale will hold for the first five 
years of the new policy. The first 
five dividends alone would add $61.45 
annually to the regular maturity in- 
come of $850. ‘In all similar cases 
where the dividends will accumulate 
for a long term of years it will be 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


* GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


——————— 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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found that the extra interest rate ma- 


terially increases the income at 
maturity. 
Optional Modes of Settlement 
On the fourth page of the policy, 


and also on pages 430, 431 of the rate 
hook there are described three ways 
in which the proceeds of a policy at 
death or maturity may be left with 
the Company to produce an income on 
a guaranteed 3 per cent. basis. ‘The 
1% per cent. excess interest return 
if continued would add greatly to the 
attractiveness of these options as the 
following comments point out. 

Trust Funds (Option 1) 

Under this option the proceeds of 
the policy are kept intact as principal, 
on which the Company pays interest 
annually. An interest return of 4% 
per cent. would produce an income of 
$450 per year on a $10,000 policy. 'This 
would combine a thoroughly safe -in- 


_vestment with au interest rate better 


than that of most first class bonds in 
ordinary times. 
Instalments Certain (Option 2) 

There are sometimes instances where 
the income derived from the trust fund 
would be insufficient. There are also 
cases where it is not so important to 
keep the proceeds of the policy intact. 
Under such circumstances the income 
may be increased by drawing scienti- 
fically on the principal through Op- 
tion 2, which provides for the payment 
of the proceeds in a number of. in- 
stalments certain varying from two to 
twenty-five, as desired. This option 
is very useful where the beneficiary 
iS, Say, a boy five years old. Under a 
$10,000 policy it would be difficult to 
feed, clothe and properly educate him 
for the above mentioned $450 per year 
lcome under the trust fund option. 

If, however, the Company proceeds 
on the theory that the $10,000 should 
ke used up in his maintenance during 
his dependent years, and that when 
he reaches manhood it would be just 
as well for him to stand on his own 
feet rather than to have $10,000 prin- 
cipal to spend, possibly in a reckless 
way, then the instalment certain op- 
tion exactly meets the situation. For, 
if the proceeds be made payable in 
twenty annual instalments certain un- 
til he is 25 years of age, then the 
minimum income according to the ta- 
ble in the rate book would be $652.60 
annually, plug excess interest earnings. 

Continuous Instalments (Option 3) 

This option provides for a smaller 
return during the twenty years certain 
period and for the continuance of the 
income thereafter during the lifetime 
cf the beneficiary. This type of set- 
tlement is particularly fitted for the 
cependent wife who needs a larger in- 
come than the trust fund provides, 
but who dares not avail herself of 
Option 2 because she might outlive the 
instalment certain period and find her- 
self without an income. 

If she were aged 50 at the death of 
the insured, the income purchased 
under Option 3 by the proceeds of a 
$10,000 policy would be $565.90 annual- 
ly for twenty years certain and con- 
tinuous thereafter during ther lifetime, 
in accordance with the table in the 
rate book. ‘This income during the 
twenty years certain period only would 
be increased by excess interest earn- 
ings if the 4% per cent. interest rate 
be continued throughout that period. 


GOES WITH COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 

Everett G. Brown, of the Metropol- 
itan Life’s Actuarial Division has been 
appointed Actuary of the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Eoston. Mr. Brown is an associate 
member of the Actuarial Society of 
America and has been connected with 
the Metropolitan Company for seven 
years. 


AETNA’S WAR RISKS 
The war risks assumed by the Com- 
pany on Canadian soldiers amounted 
ou December 31, 1917, to ($3,752,350 
and similar risks in the United States 
to $663,000. 
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Building and Loan 
Ass’n Insurance 


New Plan of Insurance for Borrowing 
Members Told to an Indiana 
League 


A DIMINISHING TERM 


POLICY 


Aiso Suggested that Building and Loan 
Associations Act as Insurance 
Agents 


Life insurance men are considerably 
interested in an address delivered by 
<«. KF. Cellarius, of Cincinnati, - before 
the Savings and cLoan Association 
League of Indiana, in which he out- 
lined a life insurance scheme for bor- 
rewing members of building and loan 
acsociations. Mr. Cellarius said his 
plan was in effect a diminishing term 
policy, divested of all investment fea- 
tures, and which gives the borrower 
the needed protection at the lowest 
possible cost for such insurance only 
as is actually required to pay off the 
mortgage debt during the period of 
the loan. The policy automatically de- 
creases in amount monthly as the pay- 
ments are made on the loan. In this 
manner the borrower is not required 
to pay the premium upon any amount 
of insurance in excess of the sum 
which is required at any time to pay 
off his loan, provided he continues 
making his payments regularly on his 
loan. In other words, the principal 
sum of the policy is decreasing con- 
stantly in the same proportion as the 
loan decreases until the end of the 
period. This insures a sufficient sum 
to pay off the mortgage, should the 
unexpected happen at any time, and 
the member pays -a premium only for 
the actual protection. This is the 
latest form of policy which has been 
arranged for with one of the solid old 
line companies for special use in con- 
nection with building association loans. 


Special Features 


It will be of interest to call atten- 
tion to some of the special features 
of this policy, because many of them 
are new and designed to make them 
especially applicable for building and 
loan association borrowers. 

'The policy is convertible, non-par- 
ticipating, and contains a total disa- 
bility clause. The building and loan 
association is made the beneficiary, and 
iz cannot be changed without its con- 
sent. It provides for a single premium 
for the entire term of the loan, to be 
paid in advance. In case the borrower 
is not able, or if it is inconvenient for 


the borrower to pay this premium the - 


building and loan association advances 
jast that much more to him and _ in- 
ciudes the amount in the mortgage. 
Naturally, the board of directors con- 
sider a life insurance policy, made 
payable to them direct, an additional 
security. 


Should the policyholder die, the un- 
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carned premium, on account of it hav- 
ig been paid in advance, is returned. 
this is also done in case the borrower 
seils his propcrty. 

Should the borrower become in ar- 
roars to the association in his pay- 
rents, the conditions of the policy are 
not changed, likewise in case the bor- 
rower should advance payments on ac- 
ccunt of his loan, this, too, doesn’t 
change the condition of the policy. 
The insurance company is obliged to 
pay just what the policy calls for. 

If a borrower wishes to take only 
part of the life insurance he can do 
£0. For instance, if the borrower 
makes a loan for $10,000 and only 
wishes to take a policy of this kind 
for $5,000, he can do so. In this event 
only half the loan would be repaid in 
case of death. 


Issued from Five Years to 1,000 Weeks 


These policies are issued for various 
{imes from five years to 1,000 weeks 
according to the length of time re- 
quired to repay the loan to the build- 
ing association. 

For example, the total premium re- 
auired to be paid on a policy issued 
for a term of ten years on the life 
af a borrower at the age of 30 years 
is $47.78 for $1,000 insurance for the 
full term. ‘This is certainly bringing 
the cost down to a point where it 
seems possible for the ordinary bor- 
rower to avail himself of the benefits 
and protection which such a policy of 
insurance will afford. | 

“Life insurance protection, of this 
character is a distinct benefit for both 
tne association and the borrower in 
this, that in the event of death, it 
makes the loan doubly safe for the 
association, and also protects the home 
for the family of the borrower,” said 
Mr. Cellarius. “It involves the asso- 
ciation in no expense or risk, and in 
ease of death avoids a disagreeable 
foreclosure, while the widow is re- 
lieved from further payments on the 
load and has the home turned over to 
her free from debt. The home-owner 
vho is thus insured, has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing this his family will b2 
fully protected in the event of his 
death, and the modest sum which will 
accomplish this result will be cheer- 
fully provided for this purpose. In 
fact, it will be worth while making an 
additional sacrifice to secure this pro- 
tection and satisfaction. 

“I believe that the plan of insurance 
herein outlined for the borrowing mem- 
ber will prove popular because of its 
simplicity and cheapness, and the fur- 
ther fact that it avoids the annoyance 
of any accounting by. being complete- 
ly paid for by one payment, should 
commend it to the favorable considera- 
tion of building association officials 
everywhere. it is well worth looking 
into. 

Life Insurance for Depositing Members 

“Life insurance for the depositing 
raembers is a much simpler proposition 
for the reason that with him it is only 
f& question of using the building as- 
sociation as a means of accumulating 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 
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enough money to pay the premiums 
on a policy of insurance as the same 
become due. He has assumed no ob- 
ligations which require protection in 
the case of his debt, and he can select 
any one of the many attractive forms 
cf policies which the insurance com- 
pany offers. It is with him only a 
question of what kind of a policy he 
can afford to carry and in what amount. 
It is generally conecded that ‘every 
man of family, who has dependents, 
and who can afford the protection of 
life insurance, should carry a certain 
amount for the benefit of his wife or 
children, or both, to be paid to them 
in case the bread-winner is taken by 
death. 

“It is a notable fact that the nation- 
al banks in cities of less than 5,000 
vopulation have recently been author- 
ized by. Federal legislation to act as 
agents of life insurance companies in 
selling insurance and collecting pre- 
miums thereon. 

“Under the authority conferred by 
this act a number of national banks 
aze now acting as agents for insur- 
ance companies and are collecting for 
them premiums on policies issued by 
tirem,. » = 

“There is no reason why building 
associations should not act in a similar 
capacity. Indeed, it would seem that 
their methods of doing business are 
rore nearly adapted for the receiving 
cf such sums, than are those of a 
bank. It is simply a matter of accom- 
modation and convenience for the mem- 
bers. They make weekly or monthly 
payments io the association in a spe- 
cial insurance pass book and the ae- 
cumulated sums are either qquarterly 
or annually withdrawn and paid over 
to the insurance company in payment 
ot the members’ premium. 

“The method of caring for this busi- 
ness is largely a matter of bookkeep- 
ing which can be arranged for by the 
association in such manner as best fits 
into its system of accounting and 
method of doing business. The ad- 
vantage to the building association of 
faking care of this business for the 
depositing member is that it will de- 
velop business along regular channels 
and will be an additional means of 
promoting the saving habit.’ 


T. Louis Hansen, 
agents of the Guardian Life, is on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Organized 1850 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


PHILADELPHIA 


April 19, £918 


HOME LIFE | 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) aael 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, NY. 
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Other Investments 


A CLEVELAND LAWYER'S VIEWS 


Women are not Familiar with Se- 
curities or in Management 
of Property 


By MARK L, THOMSEN 
of Cleveland Bar 


The question of relative advantage 
to the dependents of a deceased hus- 
band and father of securities and prop- 
erty, or life insurance, must often be 
niet by life insurance solicitors. From 
a lawyer’s standpoint and experience 
the following points may be noted: 

First. That with very few excep- 
tions, women as a class are not fa- 
miliar with securities and are not 
skilled in the management of property. 
An estate that yields a fair income 
from securities and real estate when 
handled by the man who has accumu- 
lated the property and who often 
helped the income by judicious addi- 
tions from personal earnings, may in 
many cases prove a liability to the 


dependents and not only seriously 
shrink in value, but be a load to carry 
at a time when ready money is the 
immediate and pressing need until the 
family has adjusted itself to the new 
circumstances. ; 

To illustrate: A man may have put 
his money into vacant lots and from 
lis imcome carried with ease the 
taxes, assessments and other burdens 
which come with the ownership of 
land. When he dies the property, even 
trough of substantial value, is an ex- 
pense to the family and of no immed- 
iate help. Or he may have purchased 
er built a good home, which the fam- 
ily, deprived of the husband’s regular 
income, finds too expensive to carry. 
Or he may have built or purchased 
improved property, such as apartment 
house or certain classes of business 
property, which under his own care- 
ful management has yielded a fair rev- 
enue, but which, in the hands of in- 
experienced owners, yields nothing, 
and if the management is entrusted to 
the usual renting agencies or trust 
companies, it seldom yields anything. 

Time Spent in Settling Estates 

Second. The time consumed in the 
settlement of estates is considerable. 
The law is different in different States 
for the settlement of estates, but there 
are certain general underlying prin- 
ciples governing all, so that the Ohio 
law may serve as an example. In the 
first place all property of the deceased, 
whether he died testate or intestate 
is subject to the rights of his creditors, 
with the exception of the dower right 
of the wife, where such right has not 
been waived, and the further right of 
the widow’s support for one year. In 
order that creditors may be satisfied, 
the law provides for not passing title 
to any property without a chance for 


usually named in the will and is called 
an “executor.” Where there is no will 
an “administrator” is appointed. This 
is done in courts of various names. In 
New York, it is called the Surrogate 
Court; in some (States, the Orphans 
Court, and in Ohio it is known as the 
Probate Court. 

The first step is an application for 
probating the will or for the admin- 
istration of the estate.. The person ap- 
pointed has to file a bond for the hon- 
est administration of the estate. The 
amount of the bond depends upon the 
size of the estate to be administrated. 
The administrator or executor, when 
appointed and qualified, then must, 
within a certain time, file an inven- 
tcry, and his appointment must be 
legally advertised. Later, if the es- 
tate is of any considerable size, and 
if there are lands to be sold in order 
tu satisfy debts, there must be an ap- 
praisal of the estate, for which tune 
Court usually appoints three disinter- 
ested persons. These appraisers must 
also determine the amount to be al- 
lctted the wife for her year’s support, 
and this amount is usually based 
largely upon the size of the estate and 
the amount of income enjoyed by the 
deceased. Tf there is a _ sufficient 
amount in the estate so that the ad- 
ministrator is sure that the debts o: 
the deceased can be paid with the re- 
mainder, then this sum fixed for the 
widow’s support, after being formally 
allotted by the ‘Court, may be paid. 
This seldom takes place until from 
tbree to five months after the appoint- 
ment of the administrator and some- 
times not for a year or a year and a 
half, if the property is in the shape of 
real estate. Creditors are usually al- 
lotted one year in which to file their 
claims, and a will may ibe contested 
any tine within a year. For this rea- 
son it is difficult and unsafe for the 
administrator or executor to file a final 
report until one year after his 
appointment. 

The final settlement of an estate 
therefore is necessarily postponed for 
more than twelve months aftr the ap- 
pointment, and if the appointment is 
not made for a month or two after the 
death of the husband, the final ac- 
count is sometimes not filed until a 
year or a year and a half has gone 
by. With the final account comes the 
distribution of the property under 
proper approval of the Court. If there 
are minor children in the family, a 
guardian or guardians must be ap- 
peinted for them, and this makes the 
proceedings just that much more 
complicated. 

Expense 

Third. The expense of administrat- 
ing an estate is considerab4s. The 
regular statutory allowance in the 
State of Ohio is 6 per cent. on the first 
$2,000 handled by the administrator, 
4 per cent. on the next $2,000, and 2 
per cent. on everything thereafter, but, 
in addition to that, the administrator 
is allowed extra fees for any unusual 
services and is also allotted attorney 
fees for legal advice and other legal 
services that may be required. It is 
seldom that an estate is settled for 
less than 6 per cent. on the gross 
amount handled, and in many cases 


example of an estate of which the 
writer was administrator. 

In September, 1916, Mr. S. died. He 
was about fifty years old, of German 
descent, of thrifty habits and of some 
shrewdness in investments. His sgal- 
ary was about ‘$3,000 a year, which, 
with a certain bonus allowed by the 
company for which he worked, in- 
creased his income to about $4,000. He 
left a widow and a minor son. There 
were at the time of his death moneys 
in bank amounting to about $26,000, 
and other perfectly good _ securities, 
mostly preferred stocks in Ohio com- 
panies of good standing, amounting to 
about $19,000, and he also left a home 
conservatively valued at $10,000. 
Among his assets was an insurance 
policy of $3,000 made payable to his 
estate and one for $2,000 to his mother. 
The policy made payable to his mother 
was cashed at once without delay. 
The widow and son, however, were 
automatically by his death deprived of 
income from his salary and of all in- 
come from his property, and also of 
all use of the property except the 
heme. The policy payable to the es- 
tate was also cashed at once, but the 
proceeds had to go through the hands 
ot the administrator. In spite of the 
fact that this estate was in very liquid 
form, it took approximately fourteen 
months from the time of the death of 
the husband before the widow in her 
own right, and further, as guardian of 
the only child, was able to get control 
of the estate and really enjoy the in- 
come thereof. The expense of admin- 
istering this estate, without counsel 
fees of any kind, amounted to $1,127.38, 
for administrator’s fees, and $16.54 for 
cests to the Probate Court. 


Life Insurance Contrast 

From personal knowledge of the 
settlement of many estates, I can say 
that this estate was settled far quick- 
er than ninety per cent. of the cases 
that go through the Probate: Court and 
ai less than half of the expense that 
ordinarily attends such settlement. 

Contrast this with the following life 
jnsurance case: 

Mr. G, a well-known Cleveland busi- 
Less man about forty-five years old, 
was insured in The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for $50,000. The 
date of the policy was March 20, 1912. 
He died on June 9, 1916. Within a 
week of his death the entire amount 
of the policy was paid and subject to 
the control and order of the widow. 
There was not a cent of expense con- 
nected with this and the money was 
paid at the time when money is most 
ueeded, namely, at the period when 
the family expense was abnormally 
high due to illness and funeral ex- 
penses, when income from _ other 
sources was cut off, and when cash 
was imperative for the actual needs 
of the family until a re-adjustment of 
the mode of living had been perfected. 


Then, too, the widow was saved any 


embarrassment in appearing in court, 
which for most women is a hard ordeal 
io go through, particularly so imme- 
diately after the death of a husband. 

The writer has had considerable ex- 
perience in settling estates and in the 
probating of wills. 


. Liberty Loan Committee, Second Federal Reserve District 
— 


Interpretation of 
Income Tax Ruling 


PROCEEDS OF A LIFE POLICY 


Deputy Commissioner Explains Scope 
of Payments in Trust for In- 
dustrial Beneficiaries 


The Eastern Underwriter has ie- 
ceived a letter from Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue L. F. Speer 
amplifying a ruling he made at the 
request of this paper. His letter fol- 
lows: 

“This office is in receipt of informa- 
tion which indicates that the scope of 
its ruling to the effect that 

‘If received by an executor for 
the benefit of individual ‘benefi- 
ciaries, the entire proceeds of the 
life insurance policy of the dece- 
dent forms part of the corpus of 
his estate and is not, therefore, 
subject to income tax’ 

is not fully understood by life insur- 
ance men, and as this rtling was em- 
bodied in a letter addressed to you 
under date of March 19, 1918, you are 
new advised as. follows: 

“The ruling set forth above was in- 
tended to apply only to the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy which, under 
the terms of the policy, are payable 
tu the executor or administrator of the 
insured’s estate, in trust for distribu- 
tion to individual beneficiaries. It was 
rot intended to apply to the proceeds 
of a policy made payable to the estate 
itself as..beneficiary, even though such 
proceeds were not needed to meet the 
chligations of the estate and were later 
distributed, together with other assets 
of the estate, to the beneficiary.” 


ANDERSON WITH SAN JACINTO 


Former Actuary of American National 
Becomes Actuary and Assistant 
Secretary of Beaumont Co. 


Ralph M. Anderson has just taken 
up his duties as actuary and assistant 
secretary of the {San Jacinto, of Beau- 
mont, Tex. Mr. Anderson recently re- 
signed his position as actuary and man- 
ager of the Ordinary Department of 
the American National Insurance Com- 
pany of Galveston, which he had held 
some two or three years. 


ing stocks, oil stocks and other 
schemes, the great bulk of which are 
fantastic and leave for the investor 
and for the estate nothing but hand- 
scmely engraved stock certificates. 
As a rule we attorneys find that the 
most substantial investment that the 
deceased has made, and the one upon 
which we can surely realize quickly 
and without embarrassment to the 
widow, is an insurance policy in some 
etandard life insurance company. 


Bow a IVIsy, O \> 


TRADES COMMITTEE 


There has never| 


It is the function of the Advisory Trades Committee 
“Rainbow Division” to Organize the Various Business 
Interests of New York into compact and efficient 
working units to sell Liberty Bonds to themselves. 


creditors to intervene. This takes the 
ferm of an administration on the es- 
tate. Where the deceased dies testate, 
the person handling the estate is 


the expense will run as high as 25 
per cent. 

This whole proceeding may be bet- 
ter illustrated if we take a concrete 


been an estate handled at our office! 
egual to the estate of Mr. §, as cited| 
above, so entirely free from the or-| 
dinary “wildcat” investments in min- 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whicn in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Y. M. C. A. (RISKS 


Millions of Dollars of New Insurance | 


to Agents “Who Get There 
First” 


In regard to Y. M. ©. A. workers, 
the Union Central in a statement to 
field men, printed in its “Bulletin,” 
says in part: 

“Announcement appeared in our last 
issue of change in the extra premium 
on Y. M. C. A. war workers of $25 
per $1,000 for the duration of the war. 

“The rule was thus amended to con- 
form to the action of the War Work 
Council which provides that the Y. M. 
G. A. will pay the extra war risk pre- 
mium as specified above on a Maximum 
o1 $5,000 insurance. 

“The insurance can be taken through 
any agency anywhere. Therefore, 
agents everywhere are free to solicit 
this business. As five thousand addi- 
tional jsecretaries are expected to be 
sent abroad in the near future, there 
is approximately ‘$25,000,000 of new in- 
surance in sight for the agents who 
get there first. 

“The Company’s limit, it will be re- 
membered, is $25,000. The extra pre- 
mium on any excess of $5,000; however, 
must be paid personally by the _ in- 
sured.” 


FIRST YEAR NON-FORFEITURE 


Mutual Benefit Prints List of Examples 
—Story of a Soldier’s 
Insurance 


The Mutual Benefit in its March 
“Pelican” prints a list of examples of 
lapsed policies paid in full by reason 
or that Company’s non-forfeiture sys- 
tem. Three of these policies were on 
the lives of soldiers. One case is of un- 
usual interest, that of Donald H. Camp- 
hell, Island Falls, Me. He held policy 
No. 672,290, a twenty year endowment, 
issued at age 17 for $1,000 on April 
27, 1914, for the benefit of the young 
man’s father and mother, The first 
annual premium, amounting to $47.75, 
was paid. The premium due April 27, 
1915, was not paid. Under the Mutu- 
al Benefit’s first year non-forfeiture 
system, however, although only one 
premium had been paid, the insurance 
was extended for three years and 119 
cays to August 15, 1918. Upon the dec- 
laration of war last April Mr. Campbell 
lcft college and enlisted in the Naval 
Reserve, reporting to the Boston Navy 
Yard, where he passed a_ perfect 
physical examination and was sent to 
a training school, later being assigned 
to duty on the U. §S. |S. Commodore, 
a patrol boat. He contracted a severe 
cold last fall, resulting in pleurisy at- 
tacks, and died on January 20, 1918. 


The ©. B. Knight Agency, New York 
City, sent in applications for $1,063,000 
in March, 1918. 
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NEW DISTRICT MANAGERS 


Hibler & Thorne With Equitable Life 
of lowa—Former a Minister 
For Years 


St. Clair & Golden, general agents 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa, in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, have appointed Hib- 
ler & Thorne as district agents in the 
Pittsburgh agency, effective May 1. 
Mr. Hibler, a former clergyman, has 
had considerable experience in the life 
insurance business, and was formerly 


in charge of one of the large churches 
in Western Pennsylvania. Mr. Thorne 
has resigned from an important posi- 
tion which he has held for many ‘years 
with a large railroad system. 

St. Clair & Golden to date are 30 
per cent. ahead of their business of 
last year. 


BYRLEY GOES TO CHICAGO 


To Be Manager of Chicago Territory 
of Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


John H. Byrley has resigned as sec- 
ond vice-president of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual to go to Chicago as manager. A. 
VY. Weil, who has been manager there 
for some years, will continue as asso- 
ciate manager. ‘Mr. Byrley has been 
with the Company for sixteen years. 
The Company says in its “Field Man”: 

After a day-to-day association 
with him since his coming to Phila- 
delphia two years ago, the official 
family regrets very much not only 
to lose his services as an agency 
organizer, but also to lose this 
close and friendly relationship. At 
the same time the management is 
unwilling to stand in the way of 

Mr. Byrley’s personal preference. 

He has a firm conviction that he is 

best fitted for active work in the 

field, that this kind of work is al- 
together congenial to him and that 
it offers broader scope for the em- 
ployment of his talents. ‘The build- 
ing of a general agency commen- 
surate with the size of a city like 

Chicago will give him an oppor- 

tunity to carry out a long-cherished 

ambition. 


ACTUARY PATTISON MARRIED 


The marriage is announced of George 
B. Pattison, actuary of the Peoria Life, 
and Miss Evangeline Kirk. Mr. Patti- 
son has been with the Company for 
seven years, coming to Peoria from 
Canada. 


CAN PAY PREMIUMS IN BONDS 

The Union Central will continue to 
accept Liberty bonds in payment of 
premium, either first year or renewal; 
also, in interest on mortgage or poli- 
cy loans, but at their market value 
instead of par. 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages: if 


the person whose life is insured becomes totally 


and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies iam 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face. of 


the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE. the 
face of the Policy, will be pajd. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPEOIFIED accident, $15,000 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity wjll be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

gents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgja, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 


Established 


developing the Country’s 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. ' 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms,.and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters;sSecond Vice-President 


April 19, 1918 
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Business Associations 


Help men to success. 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 
zation whose reputation for integrity, fair dealing 
and financial security extends over half a century. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


TU 
MMU 


Partnership Insurance a 


Phase of Good Will 


By Joel Hunter, C. P. A. 


‘From “The Journal. of Accountancy” 
ma eee eee eee eee eee = 


= 


The good will of a business is an in- 
tangible something that we all recog- 
nize, yet find it difficult to express in 
figures. If a concern buys out another 
concern and pays for it more than its 
assets are worth, this excess amount 


ages, say 18 per cent. or $540,000, 


the company enjoys from the public. 


and familiarize himself with the re- 


might be considered due to the favor 


If the business had been continuously 
successful and large amounts had been 
disbursed for publicity, an ever increas- 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP. 


Gi OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


re 


cient time for a new comer to get in 


ums paid up to that time can be de- 
tcuch with the duties of his predecessor 


ducted and income tax will only apply 
on the difference between the total pre- 
miums paid and the total amount of 
policy. 

‘Recently, in Atlanta, the president of 
a corporation died. This company was 
cne in which the personality—the guid- 
ing intelligence—of the executive was 
especially valuable. He was a man 
with a national reputation. The com- 
pany insured his life, policy payable 
tc the company, for some $50,000. At 
his death this money put the company 
cn easy street. 


Sponsibilities he has undertaken. The 
business must not stop nor should its 
financial machinery be clogged. Here 
is where the continuance of personality 
15 needed. In some respects, good will 
is made up of personality. Expressed 
simply, good will means the probability 
of old customers returning. The man 
who causes the world to “make a path 
to his door” creates good will. 

A policy of insurance, payable to the 
firm, written on the life of a man who 
has been instrumental in building such 


is considered to be paid for the good 
will. This much is easy because we 
get it by elimination. But let us sup- 
pose the case of a concern depending 
largely upon the favor of the public, a 
concern which has spent thousands of 
dollars, extending over a period of sev- 
eral years, introducing and ceaselessly 
recommending its product to the public. 
We know that there is a good will 
value there, and we are told of various 
methods by which to compute it. One 
is to estimate, or attempt to estimate, 
how much of the amount expended has 
exhausted itself to date and to value 
the remainder similarly to deferred 
charges to operations. Thus if $300,000 
had been expended in the previous 
feur years, and on account of that 
amount having been disbursed for pub- 
licity, business was coming in at a rate 
equivalent to, say, 8 per cent. on $75,- 
000, then a similar amount, $75,000, 
might be set up on the balance-sheet 
asset values under such a head, viz.: 
deferred charges to operations. 


Public Demand Overplus 


Another way of ascertaining the ex- 
istence of good will may be illustrated 
by determining the value of the prop- 
erty and equipment of a concern con- 
stituting its capital investment and if 
the returns, net profits, are unusually 
large, considering that the overplus is 
created by great public demand. As an 
example, say that the Blank Company 
has wrapped up in its plant, distributed 
perhaps over many States, some $3,000,- 
000. ‘Say the net profits are $1,000,000 
per annum, or 33 1-3 per cent. A fair 
return on an investment of three mil- 
lion would seem to be covered by 15 
per cent., or even 20 per cent. Then 
the difference between these percent- 


ing value would be built up which would 
eventually crystalize into what we call 
gcod will. Now two questions arise. 
Tirst, shall we give expression to the 
existence of good will by raising a 
ledger account for it? And, second, if 
we decide to open such an account, 
hew shall we estimate it? An import- 
ant point bearing on the first question 
is brought out in the excess profits tax 
law which recites that no good will as- 
set value will be allowed (in determin- 
ing the net capital investment) unless 
it was paid for specifically in cash or 
iis equivalent. Again, there is a strong 
current of thought which believes that 
if the profits are so large as to predi- 
cate the existence of good will (unusu- 
ally large returns on an investment 
continued over a long period of years) 
the very existence of such profits, prov- 
en by the payment of dividends or the 
accumulation of surplus, is, in itself, 
sufficient evidence of the existence of 
good will without the raising of a 
ledger account. 

While I have never seen an official 
expression of its opinion, I believe that 
the consensus of opinion among the 
members of the American Institute of 
Accountants is that no account of good 
will should ever be raised unless paid 
for in money or its equivalent and, 
even when raised, should be gradually 
written off. 

Smaller Corporations 

Among the smaller corporations and 
partnerships there is generally one man, 
sometimes two men, whose personality 
bas made the business a success—a 
man, or men, whose passing away 
would seriously embarrass the business 
for a while if not permanently. At 
such a crisis in its affairs, a breathing 
spell is urgently needed to give suffi- 


* business is, in a measure, capitalizing 
or preparing to capitalize ‘such a per- 
sonality. Under present conditions and 
for many firms this is a particularly 
favorable time for such an investment. 
The demand on the vitality and the 
strain on the nerves of executives was 
perhaps never greater than it now is. 
Every safeguard, every form of relief 
and promise of ease under pressure is 
a pleasing prospect to the “tired busi- 
hess man,” and from a disinterested 
viewpoint I commend this thought to 
careful attention. Not that the subject 
is new, but.perhaps it has not been con- 
sidered from the angle of good will. 
Roosevelt, I believe it was, who defined 
personality as the “guiding  intelli- 
gence.” ‘The financial world recognizes 
personality by backing the successful 
executive with its money power. 


An “Insurable Interest” Defined 


As I understand it, an insurable in- 
terest is one where the relation of the 
insured to the beneficiary is such that 
it is, or should be, more profitable to 
the beneficiary for the insured to live 
than to die, but where in case of death 
the strain is relieved in part by this 
pecuniary assistance. The expression 
of this phase of good will by partner- 
ship insurance is widely recognized in 
actual practice, if not under that name. 
in the new income tax regulations, the 
first interpretation was that the premi- 
ums on such policies were allowed to 
be charged with the regular expenses 
cf the business; but on August 30, 
1¢17, the revenue bureau made a ruling 
whereby the premiums charged upon 
iusurance carried by a firm or corpora- 
tion on one of its members must not 
be deducted from income or treated as 
en expense. In case, though, the pol- 


An Atlanta Story 


Only a few years ago three young 
nen started a dry goods store in At- 
lanta. They were experienced in their 
respective lines and for this reason 
were relatively valuable. Each man’s 
life was insured, I am informed, for 
$12,000. Quite soon one died. Quick 
Settlements were made, his estate sat- 
isfied and the business proceeded with- 
out interruption. The successors to this 
firm are now conducting one of the 
most prominent stores in Atlanta, and 
it is very unlikely, indeed, that they 
would have been able to continue busi- 
ness without this outside aid. 

Partnership insurance is, I think, an 
interesting phase of good will. I said 
that this was a particularly favorable 
time to make an investment in part- 
nership insurance. This statement, of 
course, applies only to those firms 
whose net income is of such propor- 
tiins that it would not feel the addi- 
tional cost of the annual charge for 
the insurance premiums. I do not 
mean by this that only rich concerns 
eujoying a plethora of war profits 
should take out such insurance, but 
also firms and corporations having a 
legitimate insurable interest and whose 
incomes are sufficiently large for them 
not to feel the additional burden of 
the insurance premiums. 

At times like these, times of tre- 
inendous governmental ‘financial activy- 
ity, when we must rally to the support 
of our country not only with our young 
men, but with our money, the mind 
naturally reverts to the thought of ad- 
ditionally safeguarding the interests of 
one’s firm. And where the conditions 
are as described and the purse will al- 
low, I am of the opinion that an in- 
vestment in partnership insurance is 
an excellent one. 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man.or woman who represents a company which provides 
an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. That 
is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 
wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


icy becomes a claim, all of the premi- 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
036 Millions Increase in Insurance 1) TDN’ 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
_ by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


[a 

To the farmer whose 

Policy property is mortgaged, 
‘Should a life insurance policy 
Balancethe for the amount of the 
Mortgage mortgage should be 
onthe Farm considered an absolute 
necessity. Tt is~. his 


duty to himself, his family and the 
community in which he lives, to take 
a policy in a reliable company for the 
amount of the incumbrance. Should 
he die, his family will not only be de- 
prived of his services in carrying on 
the farm, but they will be obliged to 
keep up the interest upon the mortgage 
and finally pay the principal at matur- 
ity in order to save the homestead. 
This they may be unable to do unless 
the farmer, by taking a life insurance 
policy equal to the amount. of the mort- 
gage, guards against the possible loss 
of the farm at his death, and enables 
his family to pay off the mortgage and 
own the farm unincumbered. 

A farmer may find it difficult to ac- 
cumulate sufficient money to meet a 
mortgage at its maturity, but he should 
be able to save enough to pay the pre- 
niilum on an endowment policy for an 
amount equal to the loan and thus 
create a fund which will pay off the 
mortgage at the maturity of the en- 
dewment or at his death, if earlier. 
Thus he can lay up in small annual in- 
stallments.an amount sufficient to pay 
cff the incumbrance, with the addition- 
al advantage that should he die before 
the expiration of the. endowment pe- 
riod, the payments cease and the whole 
amount becomes immediately availa- 
bie. 

Every farmer insures his house, his 
machinery and his grain against fire, 
and his crops against cyclone or hail. 


These disasters may not happen, but. 


his death is inevitable. If the house 
is burned, the man can rebuild it with 
the fire insurance money; if his crops 
are lost, he can begin over again, but 
if the farmer himself dies uninsured, 
the main support is gone and the loss 
to his family can be neither repaired 
nor even partially alleviated, says the 
“Mutual Life Quarterly.” 
= s = 


Messrs. Branch & Pow- 


Converting ell, of the Penn Mutual, 
at Attained having been warmly con- 
Age gratulated upon a re- 


cent increase jn the vol- 
ume of new product, have written to 
that Company respecting the means 
employed by them as follows: 

“A large percentage of our increase 
is the result of term policies converted 
at attained age. We realized that we 
would have unusual difficulties this 
year, and arranged to make a special 
drive in January for the conversion of 
term policies, and for this purpose col- 
lected all our policy cards at a given 
point, securing from the actuary trans- 
fers for the conversion of each one, 
and. going personally to all these points 
tc interview the member. So far the 
scheme has worked out very well, and 
we expect to extend it to other points 
of our large territory. Aside from ef- 
fecting conversions we have on these 
special trips on several occasions se- 
cured additional insurance from the 
term policyhold2rs. 

“Another method which we are pur- 
suing has given us much additional 
business. When the actuary sends us 
a statement of an accumulated surplus 
settlement under a full-paid policy, we 
endeavor to see the insured in per- 
son, submitting a proposition about as 
follows: 

“Ist (assuming the amount of 
surplus to be $360 and the age of 
the insured 45), the company will 
pay you in cash $275.84 and give 


you an additional standard ordinary 
life policy for $2,000, with the first 
year’s premium paid, and continue 
your old policy in force full-paid 
and participating, providing, of 
course, a satisfactory examination 


is furnished, withcut expense to 
yourself. 
“ond: If we cannot see the in- 


sured in person, a written proposi- 
tion calls for option 1-B, and dur- 
ing the correspondence in connec 
tion with it we frequently have the 
opportunity for a personal ‘Visit, 
which is usually attended with new 
business if the insured is in good 
health.” 


* * * 


The Bank of Ham- 

ilton, Hamilton, Ont., 

Advertises is running a_ series 

Life Insurance of advertisements 

asking the public to 

patronize life insurance. The ads fol- 
low: 


Canadian Bank 


The Beginning of. Saving 

Just as in everything else, there is 
a right and a wrong way to save. Sav- 
ing should: be above all systematic 
and purposeful. 

Systematic in that you set aside a 
definite sum at definite intervals. 

Purposeful in that you save for a 
definite object. 

The advice of this bank is to adopt 
as your first purpose the initial pre- 
mium on a life insurance policy. 

Talk to a life insurance man about 
this plan. 


Do You Know How Much Life Insur- 
ance You Ought to Carry? 

Any good life insurance man will 
help ycu decide this question in the 
light of your own position and cir- 
cumstances. His assistance is con- 
scientious and confidential. 

Ask his advice. You will probably 
find you are not carrying enough. 
Then he will explain our plan by means 
o£ which you can spread the cost of 
your insurance over the entire year. 


Buy Insurance by the Month—Pay 
the Yearly Rate 

save onetwelfth the annu- 
monthly, putting the 


That is, 


premium 


al 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Seventy-five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


— eae 


money in a savings account, where it 
earns interest until used. Then as 
each annual premium comes due you 
will be ready for it, without worry or 
embarrassment, 

But here is the real advantage of 
the plan—you will find it s0 easy to 
pay your insurance this way that you 
will buy more insurance, aS much as 
you ought to take, because you know 
that the payment of the premium by 
this plan will always be- within your 
means. 

Talk to any life 
about this plan. 


insurance agent 


Buy Life Insurance This Way 
Consider first—the maximum propor- 
tion of- your salary available for the 
purchase of life insurance; second, 
the minimum income that in decency 
and self-respect, you would provide 

for your wife when you are gone. 
Necessarily, the older a man is when 
he buvs life insurance the smaller the 
income this family will receive from 
the life insurance he can afford to buy. 
Young men especially. between the 
ages of 20 and 30. should consider this 
most cerefully. Buy life insurance big, 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


policies ..... fegesddles de LOeOe waa 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
ste Cae cewent ccs cee opted, OOUs0Ue 


It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
scaceene +2 0004.5%0 « «nice « PADO ph SO, OME 

It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


right © now, when the proportion of 
your income available for the purchase 
of life insurance is large, and the pre- 
nium rate is low. . 
es premium savings account makes 
life insurance easy to buy. 

Talk to a lifé insurance man about 
this today. 


Protect Your Business with Monthly 
Payments 

Corporation insurance on the lives 
of its executives has furnished the 
capital which assured the success of 
many a business. (Heavy indebtedness 
means heavy overhead expense. Heavy 
cverhead expense may mean loss when 
valucs are fluctuating. 


‘Corporation insurance paid for from 
a fund built up by monthly deposits 
in a premium savings account is the 
least expensive and most valuable 
safeguard that can be set about a busi. 
ness. 

Talk to a life insurance man about 
ihis plan. 


Lig (Business Men (Buy Life Insurance 
Big 

A few years ago the death of a man 
leaving $100,000 life. insurance occa- 
stoned considerable comment. 

But now big business and profession- 
al men buy even larger amounts of 
both personal ‘and corporation life 
.nsurance, 

It is because they realize that some 
definite substitute for a part, at least, 
cf their productive ability must re- 
main after they are gone. 


Is the ratio of your life insurance 
to your present income large enough? 
Probably not. But a premium savings 
account enables you to carry as much 
as you should, without embarrassment. 

Any life insurance man in Winnipeg 
will gladly tell you more about this. 


FIFTEEN CENT PIECES 

Washington, D. C.—Congressman 
George F. O’Shaunessy, of Rhode 
Island, has introduced a bill to author- 
ize the coinage of fifteen cent pieces. 
Jntroduced primarily for the benefit of 
the motion picture industry, the bill 
will, however, prove advantageous to 
many lines of business. It will have 
its value to the life insurance col- 
lectors in dealing with ten and fifteen 
cent premium payments. The meas- 
ure has been referred to the ‘Com- 
rnittee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 


ures of the House of Representatives — 


for its consideration. 
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The Continuous 


Instalment Policy 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS CONTRACT 


Even After Fifty-five a Wealthy Man 
, °° Can Losé His Entire 
fu. Fortune 


W.. Marshall, Assistant Actuary 
Fidelity Mutual Life 

‘ Occasionally you meet a _ prospect 
who says, “Yes, Mr. Agent, your ‘In- 
come for Life’ contract is splendid for 
‘the average man, but my case is excep- 
tional. I am confident that I will save 
enough in the next thirty years to pro- 
yide for my old age without your assist- 
apee. All I am interested in is plain 
_ insurance protection for my wife and 
‘nothing else.” 

You know this type of man, usually 
self-sufficient, cocksure of himself and 
fer this reason an “easy mark” after ho 
passes fifty-five years of age with a 
head full of out-of-date business meth- 
ede and ideas to which he stubbornly 
clings. We have seen just such men 
with comfortable fortunes—not far 
short of millionaires—stake everything 
on their supposedly invincible financial 
ability, almost over night lose all they 
have, and face old age dependent upon 
the support_of a close relative. 

Nevertheless, you can seldom induce 
sech a man to buy an “Income for 
Life” policy, so you prepare to offer him 
a life policy as an alternative. Here is 
tke opportunity to suggest a continuous 
instalment contract. Your prospect is 
already saturated with the old age in- 
come idea after listening to your de- 
scription of the “Income for Life” pol- 
icy and you can make an effective 
appeal by suggesting that he take out 
a policy to pay his wife an income at 
his death. 

; Contracts Compared 

Suppose your prospect and his wife 
ave both aged 35, and that he would 
like the amount of the income to the 

wife to be about $1,000 per year. Ac- 
cording to your rate book, the premium 
for a $20,000 continuous instalment pol- 
icy would be: 
Ordinary life, 20 instalment cer- 

tain and continuous to benefi- 
NAL re -, Sa aeoescem aa $451.60 
2¢-Payment life, 20 instalment 

certain and continuous to bene- 

FA 9s Sa le See pra 587 20 

In many cases this proposition wll 
meet with the prospect’s approval and 
yeu can obtain an application and s2t- 

tlement at once. But sometimes the 
prospect will be enthusiastic over the 
entire contract except that he is un- 
able to pay the premium for the 20- 
payment plan, which he prefers, and is 
akcut to drop the whole matter or con- 
sider a smaller income to the benefi- 
. Ciary. 

However, you have not used all your 
ammunition. Say to him, “Mr. Jones, 
this proposition provides for twenty in- 
stalments certain of $1,000 each, 
whether your wife lives or not. If the 
mumber of instalments certain be re- 
duced to ten, the premium for the pol- 
icy would also be considerably lowered 
as follows: 

Ordinary life, 10 instalment cer- 

tain and continuous to bensefi- 

ciary 
20-Payment life, 10 instalment 

certain and continuous to ben2- 

ficiary 436.50 

In other words, the 20 payment life 
Tate on the ten instalments certa’n 
basis is less than the ordinary life 
Tete on the twenty instalment certain 
basis.” 

Mr. Jones cares little whether the 
number of instalments certain be ten 
or twenty, and signs the application. 

In general, the rate for a continuous 
instalment policy to provide a given jn- 
come to the beneficiary, is less on the 
ten instalment certain plan than on the 
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twenty instalment basis, and in som? 
cases the 20payment life ten instal- 
ment certain rate is less than the ordi- 
nary life twenty instalment certain 
premium, although this latter relation 
upsually does not hold if the be2nefi- 
ciary’s age is under 25. 

The following comparison shows the 
reason for the above facts, using the 
ordinary life continuous instalment pol- 
icy as an example: 

Commuted value of 20 instal- 

ment certain of $1,000 each. .=—$15,324 

Commuted value of 10 instal- 


ment certain of $1,000 each..= 8,786 
20 inst. 10 inst. 
etn. etn. 


Premium for above com- 

muted value.......... $415.80 $238.40 
Extra premium for con- ~ 

tinuous instalment fea- 

ture 


35.80 99.30 


Cee 


Total premiums....... $451.60 $337.70 


The difference between the twenty 
and ten instalment certain premiums is 
due to the fact that the latter com- 
muted value is less, although the extra 

remium for the continuous instalment 
feature is greater on the ten instalment 
certain basis. 

The surrender values and dividends 
would of course be larger for the twen- 
ty instalment certain policy, as they 
are based on an amount of insurance 
equal to the commuted value. 


The Cost 


The premiums for continuous instal-° 


ment policies contained in the rate 
book are for twenty instalment certain 
as this number of instalments is usu 
ally considered the most satisfactory 
for the average insured. There are 
cases, however, where it would be un- 
necessary to provide for more than ten 
instalments certain. In such instances 
the prospect might well be quoted rates 
co this basis and thus be given the 
opportunity to purchase a larger in- 
came to the beneficiary for the same 
outlay in premium. 

Whenever a ten instalment certain 
policy is presented in comparison wt) 
a twenty instalment certain contract, 
the prospect should be made to under- 
stand that the number of instalments 
certain is less. 

The continuous instaitment pol'cy is 
made very attractive by the addition 
of the disability clause. The amount 
of the disability annuity is the same as 
that of the instalments to the penefi- 
ciary. 

Rates for the ten instalment certain 
eentracts at individual ages may be 
obtained from the head office upon re 
quest. The dates of birth of both the 
insured and beneficiary should be stated 
ju such requests. Values for these pol- 
icies, on the $1,000 basis to provide for 
ten instalments of $100 each, may be 
obtained by multiplying the regular 
values by .8786 as shown on page 407 
of the rate book. 

The continuous instalment policy, 
while not in such demand as the ‘“In- 
cvume for Life,” is an attractive propo- 
sion to present in certain cases. 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS OLD 


Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Celebrate 
Anniversary—Now One of Best 
Organizations 


After thirty-three years the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association 
is second only to the Boston associa- 
tion in point of age, and to the New 
York association in point of member- 
ship. The thirty-third anniversary was 
celebrated last week. . 

W. C. Lyne ofthe Union Central 
Life presided. ‘He is the second and 
oldest living former president of th? 
association. Mr. Lyne called attention 
to the notable part the association has 
played in stamping ovt the two great 
evils of the business—rebating and 
twisting. Graham C. Wells spoke on 
the insurance lecture course. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000 
= 000.00 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 4 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force 
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Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly........... 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Peete eee ete eee ener erase er eeeeeeeeseerreees 


$ 16,560,439.04 
14,343,626.28 
2,216,812.76 
131,790,562.00 
19,612,616.08 
Bleleiela|cincie'.0.0i<.0 0 « aeemeeieeters 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


covering Permanent 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


and Total 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 
Disability and Weekly 


COUNTRY BANKER-AGENTS 


C. W. Soesbe, of Alabama, Whose Bank 
Has $400,000 Deposits, Tells 
of Opportunities 

Cc’ W. Soesbe, a country banker ‘n 
Atebama, recently addressed the agency 
force of Branch & Powell, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, Montgomery, Ala. This is 
a summary: of his talk: 

“T live in a country town of 1,500 
inhabitants; our bank has a capital ot 
$56,000 and deposits of about $400,000. 
We now have in force nearly one m'l- 
lion and a half of life insurance in our 
vicinity. Please look down into th?2 
fulure a few years, from the stand- 
point of the stockho'ders of the bank. 
This million and a half of life insur- 
ance will become payable at some time. 
Where will the banking business con- 
rected with the settlements go? I was 
instrumental in putting the insurance 
in force; I have been somewhat in-, 
strumental in keeping it in force; I 
expect to make the settlements—will 
it not be the most natural thing in th> 
werld for the proceeds of the policies 
to be left in my care? Can anyone 
conceive of any scheme that would b2 
mcre successful and far-reaching in 
bringing to the bank a large amount 
of the most desirable deposits? 

“The writing of life insurance by a 
eccuntry bankcr follows the trend of the 
times to cover a general ficld of activi- 
tics, in the country d'stricts. The writ- 
ing of life insurance Opens up a large 
opportunity to increase h’'s income in 
a manner that is in keeping with th> 
nature of his other business. In ths 
writing of life insurance, the country 
benker renders a great and useful serv- 
ice to his community, and in so doing, 
starts a stream of business toward his 
bank that may exceed his fondest hop’s 
and continue for many years. 

“pPherefore, the country banker is 
warranted in being an active life in- 
surance solicitor.” 


BANK BUYS GROUP 
The First State Bank of Detroit, 
Michigan, has purchased Prudential 
group Jife insurance to cover fifty em- 
ployes. The individual amounts range 
from $500 to $3,000 depending upon 
the length of service of each employe. 


GERMANY’S FINANCIAL PLIGHT 

By Congressman Hull, Tennessee 

Germany, as stated, has piled credit 
cen credit, issued fiat money, and so in. 
flated both credit and currency that 
she does not now receive from her 
kond issues a net amount of real 
money equal to more than one-half of 
the subscriptions on account of cur- 
rency depreciation. Germany allows 
ne open trading in bonds, in order to 
keep secret thcir real, depreciated 
values. Both Germany and Austria 
are vainly striving to detect large 
numbers of persons smuggling gold 
out of the respective countries, and 
inflicting the severest penalties. The 
German interest rate ranged from 3 


per cent at the beginning of the. war 
{o 314%4 per cent., then to 4 per cent., 
and finally to 5 per cent. and over as 
the war has progressed. Reference 
must be had to the discount at which 
her loans have been floated in order 
tc ascertain the exact interest yield. 
Germany’s interest difficulties have not 
given serious concern under her meth- 
cds of war finance, which involve 
wholesale fiat money issues for all 
needed purposes. Austria carries an 
interest rate of virtually 6 per cent. 
or nearly her entire indebtedness, 
which has now risen from $95 per 
capita before the war to $520 per 
capita at present. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment authorized the Austro-Hun- 
gerian Bank to increase its note circu- 
lation from $600,000,000 before the war 
to $3,540,000000 in December, 1917. 
This note credit was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government with the re- 
sult that the Government has d=2posit- 
ed treasury bills bearing 5 per cent. 
interest with the bank, receiving the 
bank’s note issue and other money 
therefor until the amount thus derived 
py the Government aggregated $2,640,- 
000,000 in December last. It is most 
difficult to reckon actual net values of 
paper in Germany and Austria on ac- 
count of inflation and their abandon- 
ment of the gold standard. 


The Bankers’ Life of Nebraska has 
increased its assets from September 
of last year by $1,000,000. 
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UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 


Secretary. ihe address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 


of March 3, 1879. 


JOHN HANCOCK NOW A BILLION 
DOLLAR COMPANY 

Fifty-six years after its incorpora- 
tion, or, to be more, exact, early in the 
month of April, 1918, the John. Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company came 
into the record as the seventh in the 
list of American life companies having 
more than one billion dollars life in- 
surance in force. 

It. was on April 21, 1862, during the 
first throes of the Civil War, that John 
A. Andrew, then Governor of the Bay 
State, signed the charter incorporating 
the Company “for the purposes of mak- 
ing insurance upon lives.” 

A year before that, or on April 10, 
1861, as the result of the agitation by 
Hlizur Wright, the first Commissioner 
of the first insurance department known 
on this side of the Atlantic, there had 
been passed by Massachusetts the first 
non-forfeiture statute relating to life 
insurance in this country, and it seems 
to have been in connection with the 
study of that subject that a citizen of 
Boston, Albert L. Murdock, convinced 
of the justice of the principle, was led 
to the formation of a company which 
should be the first company avowedly 
to stand for that principle. This re- 
sulted in the creation of the John Han- 
ecck Mutual Life Insurance Co. as the 


first company chartered under any 
non-forfeiture law in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Its first policy was issued to Mr. 
Murdock under date of December 24, 
1862. 

The first report, issued as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1864, showed outstanding 287 
policies insuring $526,950, on which 
there had been no deaths, and assets 
of $125,536.05, including the $100,000 of 
original guaranty capital, which capi- 
tal was retired in 1872, since when the 
Company has proceeded upon a strictly 
mutual basis. 

The early history of the Company 
was made strenuous by the difficult and 
exciting events of the war during which 
it had its origin, and by the depression 
of the following years. In 1879, one of 
the most notable: events of the Com- 
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pany’s history occurred in the election 
oi Stephen H. Rhodes, the then in- 
surance commissioner of the common- 
wealth, to be the president. The Com- 
pany’s entry into the field of industrial 
insurance followed shortly thereafter. 


The year preceding the accession of 
Mr. Rhodes to the presidency showed 
the Company holding assets of $2,748,- 
668, liabilities of $2,517,263 and a sur- 
plus of $231,405. The insurance in 
force amounted to but $12,904,660. Mr. 
Rhodes died in 1909 and was succeeded 
by the then vice-president, Roland O. 
Lamb, who still heads the Company. 
At the close of 1909, the year Presi- 
dent Lamb assumed office, the Com- 
pany showed assets of $64,945,610; lia- 
bilities, $58,786,457; unassigned funds, 
$6,159,153; insurance in force, $526,- 
945,925, and the impetus of the growing 
power is graphically illustrated by the 
statement for the year ending Decem- 
per 31, 1917, which shows assets $156,- 
466,359; liabilities, $147,735,472; un- 
assigned funds, $8,730,887, and with a 
total amount of insurance in force on a 
paid for basis of $975,296.293. 


The Company having doubled in size 
in less than ten years, will reach its 


fifty-sixth anniversary on Aprile2zieelStsy 


with well over a clean billion of out- 
standing insurance as witness of its 
success as an institution devoted to an 
important phase of the public welfare. 


STATEN ISLANDERS SAD 
New Rules of Suburban Exchange 
Adopted—A. G. Martin Elected 

President 


/By the slighest of slight margins the 
Suburban Exchange at its meeting this 
week, adopted amendments to its rules 
confining local agents to one of three 
group territories: mainland, Long Island 
and Staten Island. The location of the 
agent’s office assigns him automatically 
to a group. Certain Staten Island 
sgents who had close affiliation with 
William Street brokers, and have been 
writing everywhere, feel that their ac- 
tivities will be crimped. The. Staten 
Island territory is 45 square miles. 

A. G Martin of the Northern, former 
president of tthe Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York State, is the Sur- 
burban’s new president; Frank D. Lay- 
ton, National, is vice-president. 


TWO NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Frank E. Carpenter has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa for the Southern half of 
South Dakota with headquarters at 
Sioux Falls. For the past three years 
he has been identified with the Surety 
und Life of Minneapolis, covering the 
same territory. 

Another recent appointment by tha 
Company is that of Daniel Masterson 
as general agent for Southwestern 
Iowa, headauarters at Shenandoah. For 
four years he was general agent of the 
American Life of Des Moines. 


WAR SERVICE BULLETIN 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has begun to issue a War Service Bul- 
letin. The first issue is called “Carry 
On,” and begins with an introduction 
by President Day. 


P. L. & T. MEETING 
Field men of the Provident Life & 
Trust are attending a three days’ meet- 
ing at the home office this week. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


HARL EH. LEYDA 


Earl E. Leyda, of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed special agent of the 
Automobile Insurance. Company of 
Hartford for Western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. “For fourteen years 
Mr. Leyda has been in the fire insur- 
ance business, and during that time he 
has had experience in many of its dif- 
ferent branches. For seven years he 
was special agent for the Virginia Fire 
and Marine, and he has also done ex- 
cellent work in the agency and broker- 
age end in connection with large lines. 
He has a host of friends in his field 
and will be a good man for the Auto- 
mobile. Mr. Leyda succeeds George R. 
Fulton who goes to the home office as 
executive special. 

* * * 


J. Jefferson Tyndall, manager of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, is to leave for 
France for the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. iC. A. He has 
been given a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence by the Company. 


s- * 


James H. Blagg, of Kansas City, is 
the only auctioneer whose picture has 
been printed by the “Hartford Agent,” 
that live publication of the Two Hart- 
fords, and probably the only auc- 
tioneer whose picture ever will ap- 
pear in that paper, but there was good 
reason for printing it as the following 
chronicle says: 

“Immediately following the big fire 
at the Kansas City Stock Yards, a 
hastily recruited but almost perfectly 
crganized army of yardmen and sales- 
1ven, bank presidents, commission 
merchants, stock yard officials and live 
stock traders went to work to help 
the ‘Hartford’ straighten out the tan- 
gle of affairs resulting from the fire. 
The Company had taken over thou- 
sands of head of cattle, so mixed that 
individual ownership could not be es- 
tablished, and three days after the 
fire 10,900 head of live stock were sold 
at public auction. This was an under- 
taking which, in its magnitude was a 
radical departure from the usual course 
of live stock trading. James H. Blagg, 
live stock auctioneer, mounted the 
stand at 10:30 o’clock in the morning 
aud cried the sale without interrup- 
tion until 4:30 in the afternoon, when 
the last animal was sold. ‘Counting 
delays in keeping cattle moving, the 
animals were sold at an average rate 
of more than thirty head per minute, 
or about fifty car-loads per hour. Mr. 
Blagg, we believe, became the cham- 
pion live stock auctioneer of the 
world.” 


H. L. A. Bates, who js the peaceful 
and modest manager of the Standard 
Forms Bureau in San Francisco, has 
four sons who are wearing their coun- 
try’s uniform. Captain Norman Bates, 
of the marines, has seen active service 
and is now stationed ‘somewhere,’ 
whether over there or here is not 
known. Richard Bates is a lieutenant 
in the United States Navy, graduated 
fiom Annapolis in the class of 1915, 
and is at sea. Edward Bates is now 
at Camp Kearny at the Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp. Leslie Bates is a member 
of the Aviation School at Berkeley. 
There is one other son, Jocelyn, who 
expects to enlist as soon as he has 
recovered from injuries incurred in a 
football game. 

erie Tae 

W. N. Van Alstine, president of 
Rogers & Ashe, Inc., a well known in- 
surance agency at Little Falls, N. Y., 
is now a part-timer. The event is 
chronicled as follows in a local news- 
paper: “At a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Little Falls Fibre Company 
yesterday, William N. Van Alstine was 
elected secretary and treasurer of this 
prosperous and growing local industry. 
Mr. Van Alstine is a very active young 
man and has been associated with 
togers & Ashe in the insurance busi- 
ness. He will still maintain his con- 
nection with that firm in an advisory 
capacity. (Mr. Van Alstine intends to 
learn the manufacturing business and 
his friends are certain that he will 
make good and will be a valuable asset 
to the Fibre \Company. Workmen have 
just started a two-story addition to the 


plant, which will greatly enlarge its 


capacity.” 
* * * 

William D. Hunter, special agent of 
the Westchester, who lost his eye in 
the Empire State Express wreck on 
April 8, is rapidly recovering. At the 
St. Mary’s Hospital in Amsterdam, N. 
Y., the house physician said he called 
for a cigar as soon as he came out of 


the ether, and his good spirits became ~ 


contagious. Agency ‘Manager Roome, of 

the Westchester, has mailed a bulletin 

to agents about Mr. Hunter’s condition. 
* = = 


Henry L. Rosenfeld, fourth vice-pres- 
ident of the Equitable, has returned 
from a two weeks’ speaking trip for 
the Liberty Loan. Un Missouri ‘he 
travelled with Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury T. B. Love, who made 
seventeen talks for the Liberty Loan. 

* * * 


J. B. Moody, Jr., formerly with the 
Travelers and then with the New 
Fngland Mutual Life in Connecticut, 
has been promoted from first lieuten- 
ant to captain. We got his commis- 
sion as second lieutenant at Plattsburg 
and is now in the Quartermasters’ 
Corps. 

* * % 


Thomas B. Smith, Mayor of Phila- 
delphia and owner of 80 per cent. of 
the stock of the 'Thomas B. Smith Co., 
agent of the National Surety |Co., testi- 
fied at a council committee investiga- 
tion that ‘his firm once had 17 per cent. 


of the official bonding of the city, and 


row has 75 per cent. “This may be 
delicate, but it isn’t wrong,” he tol! 
the city probers. 

* * * 


Philip Burnet, president of the Con- 
tinental Life, has issued an interesting 
chart showing the trend of life insur- 
ance production during and after the 
Civil War, with .a parallel of present 
production. He predicts a great in- 
crease in business following the war. 

* * * 


Dr. J. W. Kirgan, manager for the 


Fidelity Mutual at Cincinnati, has been 
granted a leave of absence to go to 


France in the interests of the Y. M. C. A. 4 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Federal Crime to 
Destroy War Supply 


WHAT “WAR MATERIALS” MEAN 


$10,000 Fine and Long Term Imprison- 
ment—Prosecution Taken from 
Local Courts 


Washington, D. C.—With the adop- 
_ tion by Congress of the report of the 
conferees on the bill to punish the de- 
siruction or injuring of war material 
and war transportation facilities by 
| five, explosives, or other violent means, 
' and the signing of the measure by 
| President Wilson, offenses of this na- 
' ture become Federal crimes, with au- 
thority placed with the Federal courts 
to mete out justice and punishment, 
1ather than leaving such matters to 
Siate and local courts. 

The words ‘war materials” include 
arms, armament, ammunition, live 
stock, stores of clothing, food, food- 
stuffs or fuel and also supplies, muni- 
tions and all other articles of what- 

' ever description, and any part or in- 
egredients thereof, intended for, adapt- 
ed to or suitable for the use of the 
United States or any associate nation 
in connection with the conduct of the 

| war. / 

The words “war premises” include 
all buildings, grounds, mines or other 
places wherein such war material is 
being produced, manufactured, repair- 
ed, stored, mined, extracted, distribut- 
ed, loaded, unloaded or transported, 

| together with all machinery and ap- 
pliancés therein contained, and all 
forts, arsenals, navy yards, camps, 
prisons or other military or naval sta- 
tions of the United States, or any as- 
sociate nation. 

The words “war utilities’ take in 
railroads, electric lines, ship lines and 
structures maintained jncident thereto, 
water and gas mains, electric lights, 
telephone and telegraph plants, and 
all things incident thereto, etc. 

Violation of the provisions of the 
law carries a penalty of a fine of not 
more than $10,000, imprisonment for 
not more than 30 years, or both, such 
fine and imprisonment in the discre- 
tion of the ‘Court. 


THE STUYVESANT 


Extract of Report on Examination of 
Company by New York Insur- 
ance Department 


| The \Stuyvesant Insurance Company 
is authorized in the States of Arkansas, 
California, ‘Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
scuri, Montana, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Utah, Washington and Georgia, the 
Territory of Alaska and the Dominion 


io 
cf Canada. Business, however, is writ- 
ten on risks located in practically ev- 
ery State and territory of the United 
States as well ag in Canada, Cuba and 
Mexico. A report from the New York 
Insurance Department says: 

“The net premium income of the 
year -1917 shows a marked decrease 
from the previous year. This is due 
Ii.a measure to the June 30, 1917, re 
insurance of approximately $400,000, 
and to the fact that the underwriting 
methods have been changed, the opera- 
tions of the company being now on a 
more conservative basis. 

“Under a contract dated February 28, 
1913, J. S. Frelinghuysen was appointed 
general agent for the Company. This 
contract was amended in November, 
1915, upon Mr. Frelinghuysen’s election 
@s vice-president and genera] manager, 
changing his compensation from a com- 
mission to a salary. In addition, the 
Company is to pay the expenses in- 
curred by the general agent in conduct- 
ing the business. 

“The Company re-insured as of June 
20, 1917, one-half of all of its outstand- 
ing risks in the Globe & Rutgers Fire 


Insurance ‘Company, of New York, the . 


unearned premiums thereon amounting 
{o $406,915.26.” 


MOFFATT INCORPORATES 


Ralph B. Parsons Elected President of 
Newark Agency—H. S. Niemitz 
Made Treasurer 


Thomas C. Moffatt, the well known 
Newark agent and president of the New 
Jersey Association, has incorporated 
his business under the name of T. C. 
Moffatt & Co., with himself as presi- 
dent, Henry S. Niemitz as treasurer 
and Ralph B. Parsons as secretary. 

Mr. Parsons was formerly with Atlee 
Brown's office, having occupied the po- 
sition of Superintendant of the Special 
Eazard Department, and is particularly 
well versed in schedule and fire hazard 
work. He was before that connected 
with one of the large brokerage houses 
of New York, as a solicitor. 


Mr. Niemitz was with the Automatic 


Sprinkler Company of America for fif- 


teen years, having represented them in 
Jersey for the last six years, and is an 
expert practical engineer on sprinkler 
work. He tis also a good salesman. 


A COLONEL CUNNINGHAM STORY 

A local pawnbroker’s, shop was burn- 
ing, and among the crowd of lookers- 
om was a woman who attracted atten- 
tion by her sobs and tears. 

“What is the matter?” a fireman 
asked. “Do you own the building?” 

“No,” she replied, “but my man’s 
suit is pawned there, and he don’t 
know it.” 


One Hundred Million Americans 
Must Enlist to Win the War 


Be one of the hundred million Americans to help 
Plan to buy all the bonds you can. 


win the war. 


This is your part and no one else can do it for you. 


Get into the fight! 


Invest in LIBERTY BONDS! 


NIAGARA FIRE INS. CO., NEW YORK 


Join the crowd! 


Do it Now! 


This space contributed by 
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THE gANCH COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


>2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES. WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 
TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 
RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
REGISTERED MAIL 
Affiliated with 
AXTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AXTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital S torte yw alls CAG Aats.cierits ac Alle sie yeiere a cious ais Rudiese aes dhe lclnate 

Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 

serve, Legal Standard 

Unsettled Losses and other Claims...............ccccseseieevees 2,168,701.64 

Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 3,980,020.79 


Total Assets; January 1, 1918..........c0e00- $19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F, D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S.T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, (General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............ $5,980,020.79 


$2,000,000.00 
11,073,438.19 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


EK. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


‘ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1 Montgomery St. 
Tel, 216 Montgomery 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 
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U. S. Board May 


Insure New Ships 


SAYS SHIPPING BOARD LAWYER 
Several Changes in Precedent Now 
Being Considered by Emergency 
Fleet Corporation 


Henry H. Little, (New York counsel 
ef the: United States Shipping Board, 
stated on Friday that the insurance 
cn the vessels now being built by the 
Timergency Fleet iCorporation, which 
vill be owned and operated ‘by the 
Government, may be given to the ma- 
rine insurance companies. Mr. Little 
made this statement at the April meet- 
ing of the Marine Insurance Club at 
the Waldorf in an address on “Ship- 
ring Board Risks.” He did not give 
any specific reason why this action 
was contemplated other than to say 


that the Shipping Board officials were 
now considering this with other 
changes. 


When Ships Were Taken Over 

Mr. Little prefaced his statement 
with a description of the early disor- 
ganization of the Shipping Board and 
how its scope had been and was now 
being daily expanded. In telling of 
how the Government commandeered, 
requisitioned and purchased the ves- 
sels now being operated through the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Mr. Lit- 
tie outlined the two methods of pro- 
cedure pursued. In taking over a Ves- 
sel owned by a private corporation, 
the Government offered two options— 
the time form of charter, which gives 
to the insurance companies the busi- 
ness on the crews and cargoes, and 
the bare-boat form of charter under 
which the Government carries the en- 
tire risk and supplies the crew. 

Mr. ittle said that one of the plans 
under consideration by the Shipping 
Board included the operation of a large 
percentage of the ships now being built 
by agents. He ended his talk by eulo- 
gizing the work of the crews of the 
raerchant ships in saving property. 

Will Be Addressed by Chubb 

Preceding Mr. Little, the club had 
been addressed by Walter W. Price 
cn patriotic topics. The club appro- 
priated $1,500 for the purchase of 
bonds of the Third Liberty Loan. 

A telegram was read at the meeting 
fiom Assemblyman Braum to the ef- 
fect that the marine brokers’ license 
tual which he had introduced had 
passed the (Senate and lacked only the 
Governor’s signature to become a law 
effective July 1. 

The welfare committee reported it had 
contributions to the amount of $662.10 
for the comforts of the members of 
the club who are in the service. The 
lecture committee reported that Hen- 
eon Chubb had tentatively accepted an 
invitation to address the next. meeting 
cn war risk insurance if he is able to 
ect away from his dutics at Washing- 
ton: 

The principal item of business han- 
al-d at the meeting was the making 
of arrangements for a clubhouse. _ arrangements for a clubhouse. 


‘| National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement January 1, 1917 

Ra St -$1,000,000.00 
8,553,704.22 
4,222,485.60 
3,331,218.62 


Cash Capital 
Assets 
Liabilities 
Net Surplus. amr. 


Surplus for policyhold- 
ers 


4,331,218.62 


HEAD OFFICE 
Corner William: and Cedar Streets 
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ELECT PELTON PRESIDENT 


Oiean Agent Has Been With Mande- 
ville Company for Nearly 
Thirty Years 


William L. Pelton has been elected 
president of the W. H. Mandeville 
Company, Inc., Olean, N. Y., succeed- 
ing the late John (M. Larkin. Frances 
E. Larkin has been elected secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Larkin had been 
with the agency since 1890. It was 
incorporated in 1905. 

Mr. Pelton has been with the agen- 
cy twenty-nine years. The agency is 
a prominent one, and has a branch in 
Port Allegheny, Pa. Mr. Pelton is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Agents’ Association in New York 
State. 


BUFFALO ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Buffalo 
Association of Fire Underwriters re- 
sulted in the re-election of its officers 


ae follows: President, EH. B. Eggert; 
vice-president, R. H. Mason; secretary, 
W. H. McPherson; treasurer, L. G. 
Morgan. 


INSURANCE TAXES 
Washington, D. C.—Figures, com- 
piled by the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue show that taxes collected un- 


der the war revenue act on insurance 
policies during the month of February 
amounted to $872,894.32. Total collec- 
ticns on policies since the law became 
cperative last ‘November amount ‘tod 
$2,343,459.74. 


FIRE MEN LEAD 
Warren S. Parks is chairman of the 
Insurance Men’s ‘Liberty Loan com- 
mittee, Rochester, N. Y. ‘Clay Bab- 
eock is in charge of the life campaign 


there. Ezra J. Boller and W. W. Dake 
are in charge of the casualty men. 
The fire men are leading so far with 
about $50,000 of bond sales. 


JERSEY RATE ADVANCE 

Atlee Brown, New Jersey rating ex- 
pert, announces a 10 per cent. ad- 
vance in rates to take the place of 
the 5 per cent. advance recently made. 
Accordingly, the 5 per cent. advance 
is revoked and th> old rates are in- 
creased 10 per cent. : 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. © 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


HENRY E. OTTO & CO., Ine. 


Insurance Brokers — Average Adjusters 
Marine and War Risk a Specialty 


105 WILLIAM STREET, 


John 5109-5037-2171 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 


1853 


Sixty-Fourth Year 


FARMERS’ 


Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


1917 


Assets (Deez 3:13 

TROSHG)) Dtemenet cc one: 3 30 $1,116,968.00 
Net Surplus (Dec. 

alles.) Naaha« sh5;% 514,025.00 


W. H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com ~ 
pany is in the conservatism of its man 
seem and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 


FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President — 
E. S. JARVIS "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropulitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualt 


y—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


_———< 


Peele (AD 3B LaPeer A 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ADEQUATE , 

eACILIvieg | CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. |. 30) oaaa 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 

ALL LANES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


105 William Street, New York 


City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New Yous 
FIRE and WAR RISKS — | 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street 
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Calf Insured for $25,000 
Some idea of the amount of- insur- 
ance being carried on live- stock can 
be judged by the fact that 
Ormsby Jane Rag. Apple,” a calf, is 
insured in the Hartford for $25,000, 
and that’s less than half of its value, 
as it was sold recently for $53 200. The 
Hartford, which has made the writing 
ef livestock insurance one of the in- 
teresting features of its business, 
writes several forms of mortality in- 
surance for live stock. An agent can 
insure them in transit, the cost based 
on the distance. He can insure dairies 
ai an average price per head. dt is 
possible to insure a farmer’s hors¢s, 
driving and racing horses, and some 
agents will soon be called to insure all 


yaluable registered stock, for the 
trend is fast turning that way. 
s * . 


Zeitlin With Tynberg & Co. 

Samuel Zeitlin, for a number of 
years with Jos. S. Blume & Co., is now 
with Tynberg & (Co., succeeding the 
late John Van Brunt. 

* * * 

Leary With Stanford, Hine & Fish 

J. P. Leary, who has been with H. 
C. Albright, of this city, for several 
years, and was formerly with Pate & 
Robb, res'gned last week and-started 
op Monday with Stanford, Hine & Fish, 


as placer. 
* * * 


Joins the Navy 
William Benedict, of Rollins, Burdick 
& Hunter, left last week to join tha 
navy. : 
* * * 


c. C. Robinson & Co. Move 
Cc. CG. Robinson & Co. and Charles 
Huethwohl will move from their offices 
al 91 William Street on May 1 to 80 
Maiden Lane. 


* * * 
J. G. Ammermuller’s New Address 


On May 1, J. C. Ammermuller will 
locate at 80 Maiden Lane. His cffice 


for some years past has been at 91 
Welliam Street. 


“King. 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Drirntt National Hire 
oe Insurance Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


; ‘Rent Insurance 
: Rent insurance is proportionately as 
important as insurance of buildings, 


says the Glens Falls. Even partial 
destruction of buildings, under usu 
al leases, is sure to involve a loss 
of rent. Rent stops, but taxes and 
wortgage interest do not. No doubt 
many owners of buildings, the rents 


from which are an important part of 
their income, do not know that rents 
can be insured, and this because of 
the neglect of local agents to cultivate 
this item of fire insurance. 
* a * 
Hess Under Operation 
Arthur Hess, vice-president of the 
Brooklyn Brokers’ Association, and lia- 
bility underwriter of the Metropolitan 
office of the General Accident, under- 
went an operation for appendicitis on 
Monday. 
* * * 
Estabrook with [Remington Arms 
George G. Estabrook, secretary of C. 
B. Squire & Co., has been appointed 
manager of the insurance department 
of the Remington Arms Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Co. and will commence 
Fis duties with that Company on Mon- 
day. . Mr. Estabrook will continue to 
pe located in New York with offices in 
the Woolworth Building. 
* 


* * 
Brokers’ Bond Sales 
The Fire Brokers’ Association of 


New York is taking an active part in 
the Liberty Loan drive. The associa- 
tion has three booths, two of them at 
S0 Maiden Lane. In one of these 
booths $15,000 of bonds were sold. 


FIRE CHIEFS TO MEET 

The International Association of 
Ire Engineers will meet in Chicago, 
June 4, 5 and 6. This is the Fire Chiefs’ 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. There was no meeting last 
year and now the members believe that 
was a mistake and a big meeting is 
planned for 1918. 


CONROW WITH WESTCHESTER 

E. J. Conrow will start on Monday 
with the Westchester Fire Insurance 
Co. as an examiner in the local depart- 
ment. Mr. Conrow has been with Crum 
& Forster for the past ten years and 
leaves his position in the local depart- 
ment of that office this week. 


1792 Insurance Company of 1918 


... NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Cash Capital 
Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes .... 
Reserve for Sundries 
Surplus 


DED 
<ouNn 295 
Pa 


DECEMBER iI, 1917 
$ 4,000,000.00 
10,630,740.40 
4,419,000.00 
950,000.00 
160,000.00 
8,317,502.26 


Wve 


The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


$28,477,242.66 
Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 
Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floate 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton aenasdnce 

Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Regis‘ered Mail. 


HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND ~ 
Assistant Secretaries 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mgr. 
4 Hartford, Conn. 

A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


United States Fire. Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport. Illinois 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Frarcisco, Cal‘fornia 


WALTER F. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


95 William St. 
New York 


38-40 Clinton St: 
Newark, N. J. 


65th Annual Statement 


PESBOTS va'h pce beeice us cheats Ceeaces $5,574 ,008.60 

EAADUMIC ES cee tenlvs + tdisesittesecs vee 2,923,025.51 

, Capital eo ickecciet eines se s.ace Meccan 500,000.00 

Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 

of Watertown... Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPTN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


One Hundred and Forty-Two Years of Labor and Struggle 


he American people fought their first battles for liberty and the rights of self-govern- 
ment one hundred and forty-two years ago. 


At that time and for many years thereafter, their realization of their 
national aspirations and of the goal toward which they were really striv- 


ing was vague and indistinct. But step by step they struggled onward 
and upward toward a light which grew clearer as their eyes and minds 


slowly opened to its significance. 


Today, as a result of their struggles 


and their sacrifices, we possess and enjoy our priceless American 


institutions. 


This Space Contributed By 


Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


-- determination. 


These institutions must be preserved. ‘The structure so laboriously 
reared in these one hundred and forty-two years will be utterly destroyed 
if we do not spring to its defense with every atom of our energy and 
This is not-a situation which may be trifled with, or 
evaded, or put off. It is one which must be met now—today—no matter 
what sacrifices it may entail, or what the cost may be. 


The immediate need is the investment of our money in 


LIBERTY BONDS 


LIBERTY LOAN -COMMITTEE 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 Broadway, New York City 
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Greater New York 
Fire Selling Stock 


LICENSED BY N. Y. DEPARTMENT 


Authorized Capital of Bronx Company 
Is $200,000 with Surplus of 
$400,000 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
nient has licensed the Greater New 
York Wire Insurance ‘Co. to sell its 
stock in New York State. The au- 
thorized capital of the Company is 
$200,000 and its surplus $400,000. 

The organizers of the Company plan 
to have no preferred stock and the 
shares will be sold at $30. The Com- 
pany has the endorsement and support 
cf the 'Taxpayers’ Alliance of the Bor- 
ough ef the Bronx and its directors 
are mainly men prominent in the af- 
fairs of that Borough. it is an out- 
growth of the recent rate agitation in 
the (Bronx. They are J. G. Borgstede, 
president of the North Side Savings 
Bank; T. J. (Chabot, of Lyons & 
Chabot; J. E. King, director, Richmond 
Insurance Co.; G. N. Reinhardt, of the 
G. 'N. Reinhardt Hay, Grain & Feed 
Co.; M. Just, president of the Taxpay- 
ers’ Alliance; F. D. Krumdiek, real 
estate broker; Constantin Wagner, of 
the Wagner Glass Works; W. F. Krum- 
diek, wholesale grocer; C. S. Levy, at- 
torney; W. C. Bergen, builder; Antho- 
ny Cuneo, real estate dealer; A. F. 
Schwartzler, builder; Hon. Harry Rob- 
itzek, municipal court judge; Herman 
Wiebke, real estate dealer, and H. B. 
Chambers, attorney. 

The officers of the Company are Mr. 
Borgstede, president; Mr. Chabot, vice- 
president; Mr. King, second vice-presi- 
Cent and general manager; Mr. Rein- 
Lardt, treasurer; Mr. Just, secretary; 
TW. iC. Krumdiek, assistant. secretary, 
end C. W. ‘Schmidtke, assistant secre- 
tary. 

The prospectus of the Greater New 
York describes its organization as fol- 
lows: 

“The plan of operation is broad and 
comprehensive, combining the scope 
and financial responsibility of the cap- 
ital stock company with the economic 
and co-operative features of the mu- 
tual company * * * the company’s 
charter to permit it to issue policies, 
providing that a percentage of the net 
premium profit may be returned to the 
policyholder,” 


GEORGE E. KLINE BACK 
George HE. Kline, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental, has returned 
from the Pacific ‘Coast. 


Red Cross Committee 
(Continued from page 1) 


Henry P. Davison is chairman. All 
administrative work is done by the 
Bureau of Insurance. The Advisory 


Committee passes upon all general 
principles of insurance and _ special 
questions.” 

The insurance committee was ap- 


pointed by the War Council. 


BARRETT 


LIEUT. CREHOVE TALKS 


Former Automobile Manager of Mer- 
chants’ Fire Has Brought Down 
an Aeroplane 


At the meeting of the City Insurance 
Ciub Tuesday, loan subscriptions of $1,- 
950 were taken in less than three min- 
utes after the blanks were distributed. 
A committee was appointed to see all 
members of the club not present at the 
meeting and secure their subscriptions. 

Austin Crehore, formerly manager of 
the automobile department of the Mer- 
chants Fire, and a lieutenant of the 
Lafayette Esquadrille, told those pres- 
ent of his experiences in.France. He 
has already downed one German plane, 
and has been awarded the Croix le 
Guerre. 


CHUBB TALKS IN CINCINNATI 

Hendon Chubb, of the War Risk 
Bureau will discuss marine insurance 
questions in a Cincinnati speech today. 


BALTIMORE LOAN DRIVE 

On April 3rd the Baltimore under- 
writers set apart a day to make a 
drive for Liberty Loan bonds at the 
“Over There Cantonment” at the Fifth 
Regiment Armory. Manager Bond, of 
the Travelers, rallied his men in a 
great drive and as a result, the Trav- 
elers agents of Baltimore ‘sold $25,000 
of Liberty Loan bonds. 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 


$2,192,173.14 
772,927.35 


Assets 
Surplus in United States..... 2 


Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
LOUCHMISLY C!s /a/narcteleielclelers stale 4 staan 25,298,472.00 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Insure Liberty! 
'™ Buy Liberty Bonds 


“ The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 
JETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
WM. B. CLARK, President 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
* THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CBAS, &. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


THE YORKSHIR ee 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WARK 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers PRNEST B. BOYID, Underwriting Manager 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., N’ yi 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, Willard ‘S. Brown &’ Con New York 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGENIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, N. C.; SOUTHEASTERN, 
Darran ¥ Giese Comeaie creme and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, New 
rleans, Lacy) PL PT i ; Jas. Cy Johnston, 'S F isco, ‘Cal.; Mc! 
McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. an Praneisco, Cel) Jan 


INSURANCE CO., LTD., 


COLONIAL INSURANCE AGENCY 


54 MAIDEN LANE Phone John-1210 NEW YORK CITY 


AUTOMOBILE AND ALL FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES 


“SECOND T.O NONE#IN: SERVICE” 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Ince. 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


rea NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 


F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


jo Ohio's Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


Head Offices: 


411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We can offer to Agents and Brokers special facilities on surplus lines 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


! 
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O. E. Lane Returns 


From Pacific Coast 


ENTHUSIASM FOR THE WAR 


Shipbuilding Program on Northwest 
Coast Being Carried Through 
on Large Scale 


O. E. Lane, president of the Niagara 
Vire Insurance Company, returned this 
week from California. While away, 
be visited San Francisco, Spokane, Se- 
attle, Butte, Denver, Chicago and some 
ether cities. 


Mr. Lane said that despite the great 
distance of the coast from the Euro- 
pean conflict, the interest in the war 
is great, the people are thoroughly 
aroused to the necessity of the most 
vigorous prosecution of the campaign, 
and that the sale of Liberty bonds is 
large. ‘The same enthusiasm for the 
war he found in the Middle West. 


On the ‘Northwest Coast there is tre- 
mendous interest in shipbuilding. The 
men to build the ships and the mate- 
rial are available, nothing can stop a 
great shipbuilding program from being 
carried through. The fact that labor 
can be employed on ships all the year 
around is an important economic 
factor. 


Mr. Lane said that the people. on 
the ‘Coast and in the West are unusu- 
aily prosperous, and in ‘California there 
are tremendous sales of food products. 
Insurance agents are sharing in the 
prosperity. 

' When Mr. Lane returned he found 
on his desk a large vase of roses given 
by the ‘home office staff. 


PERCENTAG E ‘LIMITS RAISED 


Ten Per Cent. Added on Cars of 
Last Year and Year 
Before 


By resolution of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Conference, the 
percentage limits of fire and theft in- 
surance allowable upon last year’s 
cars (that is cars bought new more 


| tuan six but not more than eighteen 
, months prior to insurance) columns C, 


D and E, and year before last cars 
\:hat is, cars bought new more than 
eighteen but not more than _ thirty 


fmonths prior to insurance) columns. 


B, C, D and E are increased by add- 
ing ten per cent. to the percentage 
limits of insurance shown on the pres- 
ent rate sheet. 


- This makes the percentage limits of 
iusurance read as follows: Last year’s 
cars—Column A, no limit; Column B, 
80 per cent.; Column C, 80 per cent.; 
Columa D, 70 per cent.; Column EB, 70 
per cent. Year before last cars—Col- 
umn A, no limit; Column B, 60 per 
cent.; (Column C, 60 per cent.; Column 
D, 50 per cent.; Column E, 50 per cent. 


These changes apply to both passen- 


ger and commercial type cars and are 
effective immediately. 

It was the intention of the Confer- 
ence to effect this change by allowing 
Cars of the last two years to be writ- 
ten at the present list price. The 
Southern Conference had already is- 
sued a circular announcing that change 
but it is understood that it will .be 


withdrawn in favor of the percentage 
basis of increase which it is recog: 


| present rate isheets. 


nized is easier to handle with the 
The latest plan 
works out about the same as the 
criginal plan, except in such cases as 
the Cadillac, which advanced its price 
so materially. The Western and Paci- 
fic Coast conferences have not yet act- 
ed on the change. 


Erie Meeting Postponed 
The April meeting of the Erie Coun- 


'ty Bureau of Underwriters has been 


postponed until the third ‘Wednesday 
inci : ES 


“America Fore” 


BUY 


LIBERTY 


BONDS 


AUTOMOBILE RATES DEFERRED 


Yariffs for District of Columbia Will 
Be Reconsidered Following Agents’ 
Representations 


Following representations made by 
agents in the Wistrict of Columbia, 
application of the new automobile cas- 
ualty vates has been indefinitely de- 
ferred. While a consideration of the 
claims of the agents is under way, full 
collision, liability and property dam- 
age rates will be written at the old 


rates, but the $100 deductible collision 
form with its new rates stands. 


Similar action was taken by Provi- 
cence agents regarding the new rates 
there and after re-investigation of the 
Gata covering that territory it was de- 
cided that the bureau rates should 
stand. 


Lieut. Lionel de Jersey Harvard, a 


descendent of the founder of Harvard 
University, and who was graduated 
from that university in 1915, has been 
killed in action. Before going to ‘Cam- 
hridge he was with a marine insur- 
ance brokerage office in London. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO. wc. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


New York City 


South William and Beaver Streets 


Insurance Funds of 
Railroad Companies 


INTEREST 


IN McADOO PLAN 


Pennsylvania Fund $9,000,000, Reading 
$1,000,000—If U. s. Insures Rail- 


roads What Become of Funds? 


Washington newspaper correspond- 
ents continue to send out stories to 
tne effect that the Government is con- 
{(omplating establishing a fund to cov- 
er fire insurance losses sustained by 
the railroads, 


An interesting sidelight on the situa- 


tion Was printed this week by the 
Se ie “Public Ledger” which 
Sala: 


The Pennsylvania and Reading 

“So far the Pennsylvania and 
Reading lines are concerned, each of 
these roads has maintained its own 
lasurance department for a number of 
years. The ‘Pennsylvania started, a 
fnnd in 1879. In the meantime this 
fund has srown to $9,000,000. The 
Reading’s fund approximates ‘$1,000,000. 
; “The question the railroads are seek- 
Ing to settle is what the disposition of 
this fund is to be in the event of the 
Government including all roads in the 
national plan. (Should these roads be 
taken into the Federal] program, the 


as 


money, it is contended, should revert 
to the general funds of the roads to 


be credited to the surplus account. On 
the other hand, belief is expressed 
that an exception may be made where 
reads do their own insuring. 

“The Pennsylvania carries liability 
of $1,000,000,000, divided into $400,000,- 
060 for physical property and $600,000,- 
(00 for the risk of injury to passen- 
gers and employes. The insurance 
fund applies to the entire Pennsylvania 
system, and the liability entirely coy- 
ers the property of lines owned com- 
pletely. On lines where the company 
has only a part Ownership the insur- 
aiice carried is in proportion to the 
cegree of ownership, 

“For the year 1917 the Pennsylvania 
deducted $5,003,700 from operating re- 
ceipts for the insurance fund. The 
company’s payments aggregated $6,067,- 
285, of which $2,039,833 was paid for 
Passenger injuries and others and $2,- 
303,448 for loss and damage of freight. 

“In contrast to the Pennsylvania’s 
reethod of carrying all its own insur- 
ance, the Reading divides its responsi- 
bility by maintaining a fund of $1,- 
000,000 and using stock companies to 
carry about $4,700,000.” 


THE BROKERS’ ORGANIZATION 


To Change Name to Fire, Marine & 
Liability Brokers’ Association 
of New York , 


Plans are under way to change the 
name of the Fire Brokers’ Association 
to the Fire, Marine and Liability Bro- 


kers’ Association of the (City of New 
York. Formal application has been 
made for through attorneys to effect 
the change and to obtain the neces- 
sary votes and proxies. <A_ special 


meeting has been called for April 24 
to vote upon the amendment. 

The brokers’ association now 
200 members and there is a _ large 
number of marine and liability bro- 
kers, who will become eligible to mem- 
bership as soon as the necessary for- 
malities have been complied with. The 
change should add materially to the 
strength and prestige of the associa- 
tion and is a decided advance in that 
it will bring together in close union 
a large body of representative men 
in the business who have much in 
common but who are now compelled 
to act through separate organizations, 
while, in fact, their interests are too 
closely interwoven to be. effectively 
handled in that manner. 


has 
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Heavy Marine Insurance Losses Continue 


Since The Eastern Underwriter’s last 
report on marine insurance losses there 
seems to be no actual decrease in 
them and the underwriters are again 
called upon to pay. some very heavy 
losses, in addition to having their in- 
come materially reduced by the Gov- 
ernment commandeering any nuinber 
of steamers on bare form of charter, 
which means that the Government as- 
sumes responsibility for the hulls while 
in their possession and the underwrit- 
ers are either called upon to suspend 
their policies during that period or 
cancel the risk from a certain date and 
pay a return premium. 


The “Costa Rica” 

The most serious loss reported scems 
to be the American steamer ‘Costa 
Rica,” bound from ‘Calcutta to San 
Francisco with a cargo of burlaps 
valued at about $500,000 and an addi- 
tional cargo consisting of pigtin, which 
is probably valued at the same amount. 
This vessel is reported by wireless in 
distress in a gale, ship’s provisions and 
fuel are exhausted. It is rather un- 
fortunate that shippers should use a 
vessel of this type to carry such a 
valuable cargo, and it ig more regret- 
able that underwriters can be found 
who are willing to assume risks of this 
character, for a vessel which was 
originally built in 1891 at Chester, Pa, 
of 1,783 tons gross, 1,161 tons net, for 
the coastwise trade, and having been 
discarded by the former owners appar- 
ently, should not be used on a long 
voyage carrying so valuable and. per’sh- 
able cargo as burlaps and/or bagging. 

The “Philadelphian” and “Admiral 

Evans” 

The steamer ‘“Philadelphian,” re- 
ported torpedoed and sunk, was bound 
from United, States port to United 
Kingdom, undoubtedly had a very valu- 
able cargo and the loss falls heavily 
upon war risk underwriters in the New 
York market. 

Steamer “Admiral Evans,” wrecked 
March 9 on the Alaska coast, will prob- 
ably fall heavily on west coast and 
London hull underwriters. Vessel prob- 
ably valued at about $400,000. 


Heavy Salvage on “Susquehanna” 

Steamer “Susquehanna,” from a Kuro- 
pear port to New York, went ashore 
March 2 at Toms River. Vessel was 
valued at $750,000, with $250,000 on dis- 
bursements. This vessel, after being 
ashore for seventeen days and with- 
standing some very heavy storms, was 
eventually floated and brought into 
port. It is interesting to note that Lake 
vessels can be rebuilt so that they 
can withstand an accident of this kind. 
The “Susquehanna” was built in 1886 
and is of 2,781 tons gross register, hav- 
ing been built by the Union Dry Dock 
Company at Buffalo, N. Y. A very 
large amount of money was spent in 
reconstructing this boat at Buffalo. 
The vessel was towed in sections to 
Quebec and there put together. The 
reconstruction of this vessel was con- 
sidered one of the best pieces of work 
done on Lake vessels for ocean service. 
and the result of her experience at 
the beach at Toms River justifies that 
the work must have been of excep- 
tional character. Nevertheless, the 
underwriters will be called upon to pay 
a heavy salvage and particular average 
claim. 

The steamer “Batiscan,” from New 


Brunswick to a provincial port, is re- 
ported a total loss, probably with a 
cargo of steel products or coal and will 
fall heavily on New York and London 
underwriters. Vessel probably valued 
at $750,000. 

“Kershaw” and “Halifax” 

The steamer “Kershaw,” Norfolk to 
Boston, Merchants and Miners Line, 
with a valuable cargo of general mer- 
chandise, went ashore March 14, and 
has recently been floated with heavy 
damage to. cargo. Will fall probably 
or. American underwriters, on hull as 
well as cargo. 

Steamer ‘Halifax,’ British steamer 
sailed from United States port to Bor- 
deaux, has been posted in Lloyd’s on 
February 20 as missing. This vessel 
sailed with a valuable cargo and it is 
reported that she sailed with a con- 
siderable deck load. It is also rumored 
that one or two binders had been given 
on cargo by this vessel of question- 
able security. It is remarkable what 
class of vessels can be passed and in- 
sured at low rates for a North Atlantic 
passage during winter months. 

The steamer ‘Atlantic Sun,’ owned 
by the Sun Oil Company, is reportet 
as having sunk off the coast of HEng- 
land March 24, after being torpedoed. 
This loss will partially fall on Amer- 
ican war risk underwriters. 

American schooner “\Carrie A. Lane,” 
reported wrecked on the west coast of 
Africa. Hull and cargo probably placed 
in the New York market. 

Steamer “Friedland,” United States 
Atlantic port, torpedoed February -7, 
carried a cargo for the Belgian Relief 
to Rotterdam, and a very large amount 
on profits on charter, was placed in 
American market. 

Steamer ‘“Wegadesk,” Baltimore to 
Italy, reported sunk by submarine, 
probably had a full cargo of grain in: 
sured with local war risk underwriters. 

Steamer “Htonian,’ Liverpool to Bos- 
ton, reported torpedoed and sunk, un- 
doubtedly carried general cargo bound 
for Boston merchants. Loss will par- 
tially falf on American war risk under- 
writers. 


Loss for Standard Oil Insurance Fund 

Steamer “O. B. Jennings,’ vessel o7 
106,290 tons gross, 7,890 tons net, owned 
by the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, beached on the coast of Engiand 
as a result of collision and fire at sea; 
ought to be a heavy loss. The cargo 
in- 


was valued at $1,500,000 and was 
sured in England. 
Motor schooner “Grays Harbor,” west 
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coast of South America to New York, 
carrying a very valuable cargo of tin 
ore, nitrate and other west coast car- 
go, is ashore at New Providence island 
near Bluefield, Nicaragua. United 
States Canal authorities are sending 
assistance and vessel is expected to be 
salved, although considerable cargo is’ 
being thrown overboard. This hull is 
valued at $250,000, disbursements $150,- 
000 and cargo is valued in the neigh- 
borhood of $750,000. 

Taking all of these losses into con- 
sideration it seems‘ that the New York 
market will have to be favored with 
some exceptionally good results for the 
next six months at least. 

The latest wireless report on the 
“Costa Rica” is to the effect that the 
storm has let up and ‘she has made 
Honolulu and will proceed to San Fran- 
cisco. 


The “Cyclops” 


The loss of the steamer “Cyclops,” 
bound from Brazil to United ‘States 
with a cargo of manganese ore, will be 
another heavy loss for American un- 
derwriters. Her cargo with prepaid 
freight will be in the neighborhood 
of $500,000. It will undoubtedly develop 
after investigation that this vessel was 
lost through structural weakness, con- 
sidering the size of the vessel and the 
number of hatches which the vessel 
had. Her decks were materially cut 
up to facilitate the loading and un- 
ioading of cargo. We consider that 
this vessel was built. as a collier and 
undoubtedly she was properly built for 
that trade, but when a vessel is put 
to the task of carrying a very heavy 
cargo like manganese ore, she must be 
specially constructed for such trade. 
Undoubtedly the Government was very 
anxious to get the manganese ore to 
this country for war purposes and this 
vessel was probably loaded down to 
her marks. (In that event she must 
have had about 10,000 tons of this 
cargo on board at the time she sailed 
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If the vessel ran into any 
heavy: weather at all, she probably had 
the same experience that the steamer 
“Oklahoma” had when she went into a 
storm off the Jersey Coast and got on 
the crest of two waves and broke in 


from Brazil. 


half. It is most unfortunate that a 
yegsel of this type should be lost to 
the Government at this time and more 
regretable as it entailed an enormous 
loss of life. 

The “City of Wilmington” — 

The steamer “City of Wilmington,” 
South Atlantic port to Havre. This 
vessel is reported on fire and ‘being 
abandoned off the Nova Scotia coast. 
This loss is the most serious loss that 
American Marine Underwriters have 
been called upon to pay this year. A 
cargo of cotton valued at about $2,000,- 
000 in addition to which she must have 
had about $50,000 worth of flour. The 
total valuation of hull, disbursements 
and earnings must have run into the 
neighborhood of about °$2,000,000, mak- 
ing the total loss falling on American 
underwriters to the extent of $4,050,000. 
The cause of this loss at the present 
time is not definitely known, but un- 
doubtedly it either originated in the 
vessel’s fuel tanks-or was communicat- 
ed there by a fire originating in the 
cargo. 

The steamer ‘Hermod,”’ Cuba to 
Philadelphia, full cargo of sugar. 
Vessel wrecked and lost off Delaware. 
Had a cargo which was valued at 
about $500,000 and placed in New York 
warket. 

The last three losses have been re 
ported in the past week, which is ap- 
perently. the worst aggregation of 
losses that have come to New York 
riarine underwriters in some time. 


Proximate Cause 
A ship may be lost as the result of 
two perils, one of which is insured 
against and the other not. It is the 
dominating and ultimate cause of the 
damage to which the loss must be as- 
signed. If the insured can show that 


‘the all sufficient and dominating peril 


is the one insured against, then the un 
derwriter is liable. Fraud voids a pol- 
icy. When a master has done psn a 
he should not he has committed bar- 
retry. Errors of judgment by a master 
do not: work a forfeiture of the in- 
surance. Negligence by a pilot whom 
the master is compelled by law to em 
ploy does not constitute barretry by 
the master. : 


OBSERVER. 


RATE INCREASE UP AGAIN | 
Again the question of advancing rates 
on automobile fire and theft insurance 1S 
a subject of discussion among Confer- | 
ence companies. It is felt that some, 
recognition should be taken of the in 
creased cost of transacting that line, 
in common with all others. When the 
subject was up for discussion last wit: 
ter it was decided to drop it for the 
time being. . , ie «| 
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COMPENSATION RATING PROBLEM 


how Various Industrial Hazards Are 
Given Weight in Scheme of 
New Plan 


} 


Having unanimously reported a plan 
of experience rating for compensation 
risks, the work of the Actuarial Section 
of the National Reference Committee 
gannot be regarded as other than an 
epoch making event in the broad realm 
of insurance. The report was adopted 
by the committee, with slight amend- 
ments. 

This problem resolves itself into one 
of weighing the evidence which is avail- 
able, namely, the manual rate and the 
rate based upon the individual risk’s 
experience, which evidence is usuaily 
conflicting; and, determining in the 
face of contradictory evidence what the 
most probable value of the rate for the 
individual risk should be. 

The weight of evidence, or, say, the 
weight of importance assigned to the 
Manual rate depends upon the degree 
to which the risks within the Manual 
classification present substantially the 
same hazard. If the risks within the 
slassification are concentrated around 
the Manual rate—as would be the case 
n watch manufacturing where the 
squipment, processes, etc., are well 
standardized—the Manual rate will b2 
issumed to have heavy weight in the 
letermination of the adjusted rate. In 
this case, if a risk should be found 
Which presents a hazard considerably 
it variance with the Manual rate, the 
Manual rate will nevertheless be given 
sonsiderable weight in the determina- 
‘ion of the adjusted rate. 


Case of Greater Hazard 


' On the other hand, in the case of a 
steel erecting operation, it is to be 
»xpected that the risks within th> 
slassification will present a far greater 
variation of hazard. There will be no 
narked concentration of risks about 
he average or Manual rate. On the 
»ther hand the risks will be widely dis- 
ributed, ranging from perfect risks at 
»ne extreme to the worst risks in the 
ndustry, at the other. In this cas2 
‘he Manual rate will have relatively 
ess weight and the fact that a risk is 
(— which deviates widely from the 
Manual rate will be considered to b2 
ess of an abnormal, or a chance cir- 
‘umstance. 


In the present adopted plan of expe- 
‘lence rating the weight which is as- 
‘igned to risk experience depends upon 
Wo elements; first, the exposure of the 
isk. Naturally, if the risk experience is 
e be used for rating purpeses, care must 
yc taken that the experience of the 
‘isk shall be properly weighted in ac- 
sordance with its dependability. All 
hings being equal, the dependability of 
. risk experience is governed by the 
ize of the payroll exposure. If the 
‘xposure is limited, violent fluctuations 
‘nd the injection of a large element of 
hance would be expected and the 
veight assigned to the risk experience 
vould be small. 
Degree of Hazard 

| On the other hand, if the exposure is 
arge the individual risk experience be 
omes more reliable and greater de- 
‘endence can be placed upon it. This 
‘eing the case, the weight assigned to 
he risk experience can be made rela- 
‘vely greater. 

The second element to be considered 
4 the degree of hazard presented by 
ne risk. An increase in the hazard is 
quivalent, to a certain degree, to an 
icrease in the exposure. If more ac- 


cidents are expected because of the 
greater possibility of their occurrence, 
a smaller exposure igs necessary to de- 
termine the law of averages than in the 
case where the hazard is low and. but 
few accidents are expected. , 

As the hazard increases, therefore, 
greater credence can be placed upon 
the individual risk experience, and 
where this is true greater weight can 
be given the risk experience in com- 
parison with the Manual rate. 

Vice versa, where the hazard involved 
is low and few accidents are expected, 
if is impossible to attach as much re: 
liability to the risk experience and the 
weight ass‘gned to this experience is 
censequently less. 


Th-s principle is illustrated in the 
accompanying diagram in which 

A represents rate based upon indi- 
vidual risk experience; 

B, Manual rate; \ 

C and D, the weight or degree of evi- 
dence assigned to A and B; 

E, the point at which the adjusted 
rate would fall in a ease valued as 
shown in the diagram. It becomes ap- 
parent that the more weight assigned 
to A at the expense of B the nearer 
the adjusted rate must move toward A. 

In other words, where the risks are 
widely distributed within the classifica- 
tion, from the standpoint of hazard, and 
where the volume of exposure repre- 
sented by the risk experience is large 
and there is a considerable degree of 
hazard the adjusted rate tends more 
and more to approach the rate based 
upon the risk’s own experience. 

On the other hand, where there is a 
high degree of concentration of risks 
within the classification according to 
hazard, and where the exposure repre- 
sented by the risk’s experience is limi- 
ted, and the hazard is low, the adjusted 
rate will tend more and more nearly to 
approach the Manual rate. 

The report of the Actuarial Section 
will now be submitted to the various 
boards and bureaus, after which it will 
be placed before the State supervis’ng 
authorities. In New York it will come 
before the Compensation Rating Board 
and the New York Department. There 
are certain features of the plan which 
rust be determined by the Rating 
Board in co-operation with the Actu- 
arial Section. 

Harmonizing Views 


Adoption of an experience rating plan 
for compensation risks is the most for- 
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AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY ACTION 


Outside Companies Get Together to 
Avoid Further Rate Cutting 
and Retaliation 


At last the non-Bureau automobile 
casualty companies have decided to 
put at Jeast one foot in th2 Bureau 
tent. With rates as much as fifty per 
cent. under those designated by the 
Bureau as truthfully reflecting the 
hazard, it was but natural that non- 
Bureau companies must sooner or la- 
ter take some action to stabilize the 
situation or else suffer consequences 
which would be more or less serious, 
according as the various organizations 
were able to stand the strain of rising 
costs of operation coupled with the 
ever present tendency to further rate 
cutting and excess commissions, to say 
nothing of a wid? open break in rates 
Ly Burcau and Conference companies, 
in view of numerous complaints from 
agents regarding rate cutting. 

The results of the meeting of non- 
Bureau companies in ‘St. Louis last 
week indicates that the compani2s 
participating will adopt the Bureau 
property damage and collision rates 
end a syst-m of diff2rentia's for lia- 
hility business varying from ‘$2.50 to 
$7.50 under the Bureau rat-s, based 
on territory and horsepower. Com- 
mittees to handle the various section- 
ai and other problems have been ap- 
pointed by the non-Bureau companies, 
most of which are domiciled in the 
West. 

Fears of Rate War 


Action has come closely following 
the completion of annual statements 
aud the growing belief that if some- 
thing was not speedily done to stabil- 
ize the business the whole structure 
of rate regulation might be tossed 
overboard and a veritable rate war 
ensue, joined in by the Burzau com- 
panics. 

Therefore, the turn of events in St. 
Touis takes on every appearance of 
an approach by the non-Bureau com- 
panics toward the Bureau rates and 
this is of course most welcome to 
those in the Bureau camp. The Bu- 
reau believes that its rates are correct, 
put, as heretofore, holds itself open 
to conviction as to the propriety of 
revision downward. 

First Attempt Unsuccessful 

The St. Louis meeting was 
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Supervision and 
Compensation Cost 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CARE 


Light on Probable Expense of Keeping 
a Working Force 
Well 


One of the things most keenly sought 
for in all compensation insurance prac- 
tice is prompt and efficient aid in cases 
of injury and proper medical and suregi- 
cai attention during disability. Inas- 
much as the law requires that the 
employer shall pay the injured employe 
during the period of disability, it be- 
comes of vital importance that the 
period of incapacity be reduced to the 
minimum. So many influences tend to 
eperate in the opposite direction that 
anything which throws any light on 
kew the present system of handling 
Cisability cases may be improved upon 
fiads a ready hearing. 

Compensation laws do not yet em- 
brace sickness as well as injury, but 
their scope may be extended. As an 
accident was formerly costly to the 
employe, it is now costly to the em- 
ployer. The question is, can employers 
by any system of medical and surg’cal 
supervision ‘so reduce the disability 
period that the saving in payments will 


materially reduce the compensation 
premium? Employers naturally feel 
the heavy burden of the compensation 


law and they are reluctant to add the 
burden of a medical staff, the cost and 
benefits of which they know nothing. 


Trautschold’s Computations 


Reginald Trautschold, a consulting 
engineer, has computed the cost of in- 


dustrial health supervision from the 
records of 47 metal working plants, 
300,000 employes and 2,000,000 casé@s, 


at an average of 27 cents per case. 


A sum equivalent to the wages of 
{lie average worker for but half a min- 
ute each working hour of the year 
would be more than sufficient to cover 
the total average medical and surgical 
cost (the entire cost of health super- 
vision) per annum per employe in an 
establishment suffering from aggrava- 
ted ill health and unusually frequent 
accidents, while the wages of the aver- 
age worker for but ten seconds per 
working hour a year would more than 
cover the usual cost of proper health 
supervision. 


Scope of Supervision 

The entire cost of health supervision 
includes the salaries of physicians and 
nurses, cost of any outside medical or 
surgical service which might be re- 
quired and the cost of all medical and 
surgical supplies. It excludes all com- 
pensation for injuries, wages paid em- 
ployes while off duty and overhead 
expenses, as such expenses, should 
they arise in an establishment making 
proper supervision for the health su- 
pervision, would be borne by the in- 
surance companies as part of the insur- 
ance contract, which, by the way, would 
command a much lower premium in an 
establishment providing proper atten- 
tion to the health of employes than in 
one in which the employer attempts to 
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A Liberty Loan Lunch 


“If we can sell a million and a half 
of accident and health insurance in a 
year we can sell the same amount of 
Liberty bonds during the present cam- 
paign.” 

That was the spirit in which ninety 
members and friends of the H. H. Clapp 
agency met at the invitation of EK. E. 
Ciapp & ‘Co. last Saturday at Farrish’s 
Chop House for luncheon and to get 
primed for the loan drive. Nearly ev- 
ery casualty office in New York was 
represented. Alva HE. Stern, the team’s 
chairman, introduced H. E. Clapp, who 
has seen four American wars. He sat 
at the head of the table, which was 
ac long as a Pullman, 

A. B. Leach, chairman of the Metro- 
pelitan Canvass Committee, showed in 
his remarks that he knows the value 
of the insurance men’s co-operation in 
this battle for war dollars. The pro- 
prietor of the chop house came for- 
ward with an application for a $1,000 
bond and the bond booth rang up a 
cash sale. A. Duncan Reid asked the 
boys all to crowd up close because he 
can’t speak very loud. Then he told 
them, so he was heard down on Pearl 
Street, - that ‘there are 180 insurance 
offices or units and in the last cam- 
paign: the casualty men peat the life 
ten in final results, although the life 
men are credited with being the better 
crganizers. He proposed a challenge 
io the life men, which was sanctioned. 
Host Griffith declared that the F. & C. 
can beat the rest of the general staff. 
Mr. Reid shouted that every male 
member of the Globe staff was en- 
rolled and Mr. Griffith came back with 
the retort that he can beat that—he 
bas all the men and the women too. 
Mr. Leach said to let it be a good 
scrap and to win on number of sub- 
scriptions and amount, both. Major F. 
hk, ‘Stoddard, deputy superintendent of 
insurance left a sick-bed to come in 
bis trench clothes and give to the 
meeting the proper atmosphere of war. 
rank E. Law, vice-president of the F. 
& C. showed how autocracy is a con- 
dilion of status while democracy is 
cne of contract, ‘Toasts were started 
with President Wilson and graduated 
dewn to just ordinary folks. David 
Taylor, vice-president of the Coal & 
tron Bank, explained how the banks 
will handle the subscriptions and help 
subscribers. A sure enough (Liberty 
Lond booth was ready to do business 
ai the speakers’ table and was. pre- 
sided over by Miss Margaret Condon. 
A. H. Johnson, of the General Com- 
wittee, explained the coupon books and 
told of the organization of associated 
hanks to handle the bonds sold on de- 
ferred payment plan. He held up a 
book and a dozen men Jaid clajm to 
it. but Mr. Clapp got it. Edward C. 
lunt upheld his reputation as a speak- 
er and:-Alva Stern sold some more 
books with the assurance that there 
is no physical examination, no war- 
ranties, merely a clear promise to pay. 
Mr. Griffith ran downstairs after one 
rian who slipped out. The chief didn’t 
bring him back, but got his five dol- 
lars for a book. ‘The various team 
captains then reported what they had 
done so far, the amounts running as 
high as $10,000 by J. S. Hirsh who 
coes $70,000 of premiums a year. Ev- 
cry day during the campaign a $50 
and a $100 bond will be raffled at the 
Bh. BE. Clapp offiee and four prizes have 
been offered for best results. Mr. 
Stern anchored in the doorway with 
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his two hundred avoirdupois and Mr. 


hard by with $100 in 
Was it 


Griffith stood 
Gollar bills to make change. 
a success? It was. 
* * * 
Schedule (Rating Next 

Having come to an understanding on 
experience. rating for compensation 
risks, the actuarial section of the Na- 
tional Reference Committee will now 
take up schedule rating. This will be 
studied from the structural and statisti- 
cal basis, a committee composed of un- 
derwriters, actuaries and engineers hav- 
ing been appointed for that purpose. 
Another committee has under consid- 
eration the safety organization and wel- 
fare item in the compensation rating 
schedule for 1918. 


* * * 


Leaving Auto Department 

H. E. Giegler, of the automobile un- 
derwriting department of the General 
Aecident in New York, has given up 
that position and has not announced a 
new connection. 

: * * * 

Distinctly Agent’s Work 

Associations and bureaus may bend 
their efforts toward the extension of 
Safety First propaganda with all the 
ardor and sincerity of purpose which 
the subject very well deserves, but the 
agent by reason of his personal rela- 
tionship to his risks is the real con- 
necting link whereby Safety First will 
not only be brought to industry, but 
assimilated and practiced by it. As 
an agent you are expected to fulfill the 
responsibility which your participation 
in workmen’s compensation underwrit- 
ing creates. The question is not alone 
the company’s but yours as well. Co- 
operation and team work will solve 
the problem. It is a combination which 
has stood insurance in good stead 
cften in the past and it has today lost 
none of its strength and _ effective- 
ness.—"General’s Review.” 


* * * 


How Accidents Grow 

The report of the State Industrial 
Commission shows that the number of 
industrial accidents in Wisconsin in- 
ereased from 11,006 in the industrial 
year 1914-15 to 16,015 in 1915-16, and 
20,560 in 1916-17. This increase in ac- 
cidents was much more rapid than the 
increase in the number of employes, 
which is about 20 per cent. 


* * * 


No Action on Commissions 


Wednesday a meeting to discuss com- 
missions was held by the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau, but no action was taken. 
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Insurance, 
erty Damage). Automobile 
sicians, Druggists, Owners 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


(Personal 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 
Mcrae emt nioeleterarcioleteielersares « $15,077.330.62 


Surplus over all liabilities......... 
Losses paid to December 31, 1917.. 


weet e cece ces tescccesces 9 ; 


Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, 
Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Steam 
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Another Insurance | 
Milestone Reached 


(Continued from page 17) 

ward step the National Reference Com- 
mittee has taken. Of course, it does 
not mean that the controversy over the 
merits and demerits of experience rat- 
ing is forever ended nor that its oppo- 
nents have all been converted. It is the 
fact that so many different viewpoints 
were harmonized that speaks well for 
the present solution of the problem. As 
developed, the plan demonstrates the 
advantages of an analytical solution 
as opposed to a solution based purely 
upon judgment and common sense reas: 
oning. : 

Prior to the reference of this ques- 
tion to the Actuarial Section there had 
been experience rating plans in use, 
but the form of experience rating and 
the details had never been developed 
from the mathematical point of view. 
Consequently, inasmuch as these mat- 
ters were based largely upon individual 
judgment there was considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. Meetings at which 
experience rating was discussed usu- 
ally resulted in lengthy arguments 
which, because of the very nature of 
the development of the problem, it was 
impossible to decide. 

The solution of the experience rating 
problem may be described as a by-prod- 
uct of that good spirit of co-operation 
that has sprung up in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. It is really re- 
markable that common ground could 
have been reached by the various ele- 
ments composing the. National Refer- 
ence Committee, in view of their widely 
divergent views. This support and co- 
operation has done much to bring about 
national treatment of the problem of 
rating. It has standardized underwrit- 
ing procedure and placed it upon a 
scientific basis. In the National Refer- 
ence Committee the basis of an ac- 
tuarial theory of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance has been established. 
This is the first problem of large im- 
portance in workmen’s compensation 
insurance that has been studied funda- 
mentally from the actuarial standpoint. 

Unlike Other Lines 

The new plan looks at the problem 
of experience rating aS one of deter- 
mining the most probable hazard of the 
risk in the face of contradictory evi- 
dence. The Manual rate is a rate based 
upon the industry. It is therefore rep- 
resentative of the average risk of the 
classification and fails to be more than 
av approximation to the proper rate for 
the individual risk, which may vary in 
point of hazard from the average or 
typical risk. 

The first evidence of the hazard of 
the risk is the Manual rate. In other 
words the Manual rate is the first ap- 
proximation to the true hazard of the 
individual risk. In life and fire insur- 
ance the Manual rate is the best ap: 
proximation that can be obtained, be- 
cause in these two forms of insurance 
the only evidence concerning the hazard 
is necessarily based upon experience 
with-large number of risks. There is 
no evidence concerning the hazards of 
ali individual life risk because there is 
but one event that can occur—the death 
of the insured—and in the case of fire 
insurance, in the destruction of the 
property. 

In workmen’s compensation insur- 


10,785,343.53 
00 


3,291,987.09 
60,740,294.97 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
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ance, on the other hand, accidents oc- 
cur with greater frequency. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, in any risk, to accumu- 
late a certain amount of evidence which 
more intimately concerns the hazard of 
the risk and which may be used in com- 
parison with the Manual rate to pro- 
duce a rate for the risk which will re- 
flect its individual characteristics. 


Non-Bureau Companies 
(Continued from page 17) 
sentative of non-Bureau interests. It 
was called by President ‘Charles W. 
Disbrow, of the American Automobile 
after an unsuccessful attempt had been 


inade to hold a similar meeting in 
Chicago. ’ 
The automobile liability situation 


has been up in the air for some time 
and has now come to a head. ‘The 
nen-Bureau companies were not only 
ignoring, in various degrees, the prin- 
ciples of rate making and commissions 
as approved by the Bureau, but they 
were in addition conducting a spirited 
competition among themselves which 
was seriously aggravating the situa- 
tien within the non-Bureau ranks, be- 
sides making it increasingly unpleasant 
for the Bureau companies. * ani 
No Joint Agreement 

Among the 
{here are many schools of rate making. 
Some non-Bureau companies are such 
only in name, as their rates are close 
to those of the Bureau. Others deviate 
widely from Bureau practices. Some 
cut on one class and not on another. 
Bureau companies have not shown any 
inclination to deviate from their recent 
decisions as to rates and there can be 
ne joint working agreement between 
the Bureau and any aggregation of 
ron-Bureau companies. The Bureau 
simply welcomes any change of heart 
by those outside the organization. 

If the non-Bureau companies could 
not have arrived at some understand- 
ing among themselves by which the 
increasing demoralization in rates and 
commission practices might be les¢- 
ened, a change of policy was to be 
expected by which the non-Bureau com- 
panies might not only experience the 
competition which has been rife in 
their own camp, but also a decidedly 
ivereased pressure from outside. 

The East was represented by the 
Great Eastern, Commercial Casualty 
and the General Accident. 


SPECIAL AUTO COMMITTEE 

A special committee will be appointed 
by the National Workmen’s Compensa 
tion Service Bureau to study and form 
ulate a comprehensive policy for deal 
ing with the problems of automobile 
insurance of all kinds, with the under 
standing that conferences will be hel¢ 
with existing organizations of fire 
marine and surety companies havins 
charge of automobile insurance, as wel 
as with the non-Bureau casualty com 
panies. : 


HAS $8,104,251 IN FORCE 
The Niagara Life has ‘$8,104,125 i 


force. Its assets are $1,800,000. 1 

paid for $775,689 last year. 

_ es = | 

BIG WRITERS \ | 
READ 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Each Week for New Ideas | 


DO YOU? 
Subscription $3 a Year 
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$e 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets 

THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 

NOW IN SEASON . | 


Whole cold Icbster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. | 


non-Bureau companies | 
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The increased risks which 


Growing are being imposed upon 
Liability liability insurance carriers 
Hazards in different States, either 


by statute or legal con- 
struction, is a matter deserving of the 
most earnest attention of both under: 
writers and claim men. A study of 
these shows that, in spite of the terms 
of the policy, additional burdens are 
placed upon the insurance carrier, and 
in effect a new contract is created be- 
tween the parties by the consti*uction 
| placed upon the policy by the courts 
of last resort in some of the States. 


, Tt has always been the intention in 
‘drawing a liability policy that it is a 
/contract of indemnity. This is clearly 
| jndieated in the insuring clauses of the 
jstandard policies and in the condition 
‘of the policy that no action will lie 
against the company to recover for any 
loss or expense under the policy, un- 
less it shall be brought by the assured 
for loss or expense actually. sustained 
‘and paid in money by him after trial 
i the issue. Heretofore, and even yet, 
'jn States where the policy is construed 
/in accordance with the language and 
intent of the same, the insolvency of 
an assured is a means of protection to 
the insurance carrier. By statute, in 
some States, and in others by construc- 
_tion, this defense is removed and re- 
| covery can be had directly against the 
| insurance company, and the policy is 
‘to all intents and purposes a contract 
/for the benefit of third parties up to 
/the limits mentioned in the policy. 
While in some aspects this develop- 
Ment may be beneficial in giving a 
| measure of protection, for example, to 
an injured pedestrian against an in- 
‘solvent automobile owner, it is not al- 
| together an unmixed blessing. It places 
‘upon the conscientious liability under- 
| writer the necessity of giving greater 
' consideration to the moral hazard of 
“his risk, and as there are many owners 
|of small cars who are financially 2- 
responsible and inclined to be reckless 
in their driving, the careful insurance 
'eompany will decline to assume the 
Pevee and the public will be absolutely 
| unBEotected as to them, for as yet the 
| procuring of insurance is not a con- 
dition precedent to securing a licens? 
to own and operate an automobile.— 
The “Fieldman.” j 


* * * 
Fifteen years ago L. J. 


| 
} 
| 


Solicitor’s Shifflette, of the Mass- 
View of achusetts Bonding, lost 
Confidence a foot in a railroad acci- 


‘ dent. A few years later, 
vaiter working up a successful laundry 
business, he saw his laundry burn to 
the ground within a day after he had, 
through carelessness, allowed his fire 
‘insurance policy to lapse. These inci- 
dents convinced him that insurance 
‘Was a necessity, and as he was form- 
erly a railroad man, he has for the 
past ten years devoted his energies to 
building up a very successful volume 
of railroad installment business. He 
\has frequently had the honor of leading 
the Company’s producers. 


“I do not solicit by any set rule,” 
jsays Mr. Shiffiette. “‘The most import- 
fant thing to my way of thinking is to 
understand your policy and be able to 
explain it so clearly that the prospect 
will listen to you. 

“TIT once knew a young man who 
Was neither the handsomest nor best 
‘dressed fellow in the town. He was, 
levery a business getter. He tackled 


every man or boy who looked like a 
tailway employe. He would say, ‘Let 
me show you my policy.’ He was 
laughed at by some and was repulsed 
by others but by interviewing at least 
twenty men a day he wrote a large vol- 
me of business. 


“The average beginner in the acci- 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


of 


dent and health insurance business has 
to overcome timidity. It seems strange 
that an agent should be timid about 
presenting his proposition to a pzs- 
pect since he has something that th> 
prospect needs and should have. The 
more successful the new agent is in 
overcoming this wrong feeling of tim- 
idity, the more applications he will 
secure. 

“Approach your man with a feeling 
ot confidence. You have something to 
offer him which he vitally needs. You 
are engaged in the finest business in 
the world. You are actually doing 
every man whom you insure a favor. I 
don’t mean to display this attitude in 
an offensive way to the prospect. 
Nevertheless your mental attitude 
should be one of confidence in yourself 
and in the nobility of your profession. 

‘The man who will earnestly and 
conscientiously 
road men a day will write not less than 
two -thousand dollars worth of new 
business each month. , Intensive solici- 
tation is the only sure road to success.” 


* * * 
The personal accident 
Becoming and disability portion of 
One of the insurance business is 
the Firm one which is dependent 


almost entirely upon the 
personality of the procurer of the busi- 
ness; remove that personality and you 
remove the business and scatter it to 
the four winds? It is very obvious, 
says the “Standard Cog,” that if an 
individual builds a business upon his 
individual ability, and his own person- 
ality, that ability and that personality 
is a very distinct asset to his firm, 
and eventually the only way in which 
that firm can retain that ability and 
retain that personality is to make it a 
part of the firm itself. A partner 
ship, or an association with a corpo- 
ration, does not always mean that one 
must share the benefit of his persona! 
cperations without benefit. This life is 
made up of parts, which are compie- 
ments one of another. No one part is 
complete without the others, and we 
have seen men in our experience fail 
in the insurance business simply be- 
cause they did not have the right kind 
of a partner, or did not have a partner 
at all. 
upon to deal with one of the large 
agencies of the company and p:rson 
ally we have been convinced that if 
at the beginning of this young man’s 
career he had associated himself with 
someone with ability to steer and to 
guide and to manage, that his career 
might have been one of wondrous suc- 
cess, and he might to-day have been in 
possession of an agency, which we 
have found it necessary to transfer. 


TOWNER BILL PASSES 

Senator Towner’s bill has passed the 
New York Senate, adding new section 
28a to the insurance law. This pro- 
vides for the organization of domestic 
insurance corporations to transact busi- 
ness in the place of foreign companies 
whose property has been taken over by 
the United States Government under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. 


Health Supervision Cost 
(Continued from page 17) 
shift his responsibilities to the shoul. 
ders of the insurance company. 
Costs in Various Trades 
Presented here is an exhibit prepared 
hy Mr. Trautschold and published in 
“Industrial Management”: 


AVERAGE COST OF HEALTH 
SUPERVISION 
Average Average 
cases per cost per 


Industry Employes employe case 
Metal trades . 294,646 6.75 war 
Rubber 27 462 8.52 
Textiles - 8.939 7.53 36 
Roll’g mills (brass) 49,317 7.28 38 


interview twenty rail- - 


We have recently been called | 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE ‘H. WINSLOW, President 
Ss. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Service Counts 


Our Metropolitan District 
is managed by 


Service Men 


who 


Insure Service 
on 


Accident and Health, Automobile 
Workmen’s Compensation and 
General Liability 

Coverage 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY C° 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


J. N.S. BREWSTER & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 
55 LIBERTY STREET 
Phone Cortlandt 8730 NEW YORK CITY 


*Chemicals 10,572 7.45 44 
Publishing ......... 3,358 1.03 52 
*Gold mining ...... 2,500 24.80 57 
OO re cinis osinre's deis’o. oie 13,650 5.10 “oe 
BER tRe I. cone s\lseuct 3,026 3.12 65 
Transportation 35,795 2.28 685 
*Coal & iron min’g 11,000 12.00 99 
Coal “mining ...1... 2,454 1.16 1.63 
Light & power..... 24,921 1.97 1.89 
Smelting & refining 1,270 2.23 2.44 
PARI RMciele av fis eins v0 2,023 2.55 2.89 


*Includes establishment at which treatment 
is extended to the families of employes at 
their homes. 


Another Compilation 

Mangus W. Alexander, managing di- 
rector of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board has compiled a report 
covering 99 establishments, in. which 
he shows the average annual cost of 
proper health supervision to be $2.50 
per employe. Excluding four plants in 
which medical and surgical attention 
was extended to families of employes. 
the cost was $2.21. 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders... 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


19 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA 


.- +. $1,688,506.87 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G, Brooks, Ass't See. 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55S JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 
—————— 
SS cseceeeey 
Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 


THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern I ept. 
Palace Bldg. 


Minneapolis 
It is estimated that for establish- 
ments employing less than 3,000 hands, 
one physician and one nurse are 
necessary; 3,000 to 4,000 employes, 
cne physician and two nurses; 5,000 to 


6,000 employes, two physicians and two 
nurses, and so on. 


Would be Acceptable 


Mr. Alexander 
few industrial 


argues that there are 
establishments which 
would not willingly consider a regular 
system of health supervision if they 
could be assured that such precaution- 
ary measures could be undertaken for 
a nominal outlay. The healthy worker 
is far less liable to meet with a serious 
accident—one for which the law stipu- 
lates that the employer must pay— 
than one with a headache or a clumsily 
bound up finger. 


J. C. Henafelt & Co., Buffalo, have 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE CO. 


of New York 
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Cash Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


HOME OFFICE 


68 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


Marine Department 


Eastern Marine Underwriters,|Inc.  * 
MANAGERS 


- GEO. A. EVALENKO, President C. RUSSELL EBERT, Sec’y and Underwriter 
50 Broad Street - New York 


Fire Re-Insurance Department 


International Fire & Marine Agency Corporation 
| MANAGERS 


ROBERT VAN IDERSTINE, President 


3 South William Street - New York 
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84 William St., New York 

Established 1891 Z 
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Fire Rent 
Profit 


Automobile 


Use and Occupancy Sprinkler Leakage 


Marine Windstorm E 
Tourist Explosion : 
Statement, January 1, 1918 = 
PRSSEISW he oy wisi oon sone eee $13,422,862.51 SLIT PLUS. sasha: 86s aisis« $4,232,068.87 = 
Liabilities (except capital) ... 7,190,793.64 Capital Aa waters a stot x sss ots 2,000,000.00 
Capital and Surplus...... $6,232,068.87 

INES We YORK 9 DICPA RORMBINGE 2 cote « s\e s)eie elie cucleinie, 0/0) clase 0 exe sits 84 William Street, New York 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois................ P. D. McGREGOR, Manager 

SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT, Atlanta, Georgia............. S. Y. TUPPER, Manager 

PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, San Francisco, California... ROLLA V. WATT, Manager 

MARINE DEPARTMENT, 84 William St., New York......... JOHN E. HOFFMAN, Manager 
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Se to Agents and to Policyholders 
Unexcelled 


} The Standard Accident Insurance Company, Michigan 


i One Policy of “THE HOME OF NEW YORK” Recommends Another / 
: “The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America” : 
: Statement, January 1, 1918 i 
z Cash Assets ...............1.+... - 844,048,601Eo8 : 
= CasheCapital Saewe too t> oho 6,000,000.00* : 
2 Tcaaliities ... ..agemewe aotet > ction 25,047,401.00 Z 
2 Surplus Over Liabilities............ 13,001,250.58* : 
= *Surplus as Regards Policyholders. . .$19,001,250.58 5 
: The Company With the Largest Loss-Paying Power of : 
: INSURANCE, COMPANY Any Fire Insurance Company in America : 
a| = NEW YORK ) 
: Complete Coverage in Combination Policy : 
: “You may delay, but Time will not.’’—Benjamin Franklin : 
: Statement, January 1, 1918 LONG: a: A 4B) & i § oe So : 
= Cash Assets) 7 2Sy.e ae eee. - 62,095..1 10:66 2 
2 Casit. Capital: 2. eee 500,000.00* 3 
= Liabilitiests. 5 bite te es alerts - « 1,940,966.77 3 
= NetoSurplusaes:.. sseo neers a. 512,143.89* 2 
2 *Surplus as Regards Policyholders. ....$1,012,143.89 f] N § (U) RAN IN] BS Ez Z 
: COMPLETE SERVICE ORGANIZATION THE ce : 
: M t Well Known for Its Practice of Prompt PIRCANIXILIN : 
= Yiahagemen e nown for SS) ractice 0 romp = 
= and Equitable Adjustment and Payment of Losses INSURANCE COMPANY? S 
: oF PHILADELP : 
= COMPLETE COVERAGE IN COMBINATION POLICY AIA = 
; COMBINATION POLICY : 
: BINANON POLICY ; : : 
: TOMOBILE DEPARTMENT ee : 
: we HOME The Home Insurance Company, New York : 
= uae COMPANY? and : 
= INJE WY YOIRIK The Standard Accident Insurance Company, Michigan |2 
: THE STANDARD ACCIDENT Also By : 
: INSURANCE, COMPANY gees é : 3 
: DETROMIT- MICHIGAN The Franklin Fire ian Roane Philadelphia 

= an 
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On the day after New York detec- 
tives, working in co-operation with the 
automobile insurance companies, ar- 
rested five members of a gang of auto- 
inobile thieves who had been operating 
in the Forty-second Street district, 
there was not an automobile stolen in 
New York City. To the companies 
the significance of this was recognized; 
the “lighthouses” had been extin- 
guished. The rest of the gang, fright- 


ened for the moment, suspended 
“work” while they awaited develop- 
ments. 


The automobile theft problem is no 
picayune matter. Investigation leads to 
the sure conclusion that the man who 
jis stealing cars and doing it success- 
fully is a systematic, intelligent crook. 


Owner Trying to Identify 


Many times he is the old, skilful lar- 
ceny thief, who has turned to the auto- 
mobile because it is readily market- 
able for the price at which he can 
afford to sell. The only investment 
that a thief has to make in order to 
transport his stolen car to several mar- 
ketable points is in a few gallons of 
gasoline. 


Thus, in New York the majority of 
cars which come into possession of 
thieves are ferried across the North 
River to New Jersey. New England 
also is not far away. Towns “up the 
Hudson” offer havens for cars, also. 
All that the thief has to do under 
present conditions is to change the 
license number, or the motor number, 
or both. 


“Fence” the Master Mind 


A study of the question of automobile 
thieving demonstrates conclusively that 
these men operate in gangs in the dif- 
ferent cities throughout the country. 
The master mind of each group of au- 
temobile thieves is the fence, whose 
part in the transaction is to dispose of 
the car to the innocent purchaser in 
some locality foreign to the place from 
where the car was originally stolen. 

An automobile is stolen usually by 
one or two men of a gang; they deliver 
t to a garage. In many instances they 
put the car there under an assumed 
Rame, the garage man as a rule acting 
with them. Under cover of the garage 
they change the license number and 
motor number of the car. 

Next, the fence selects a man to 
drive the car to the place of sale, but 
foes there himself or delegates a rep- 
resentative to sell it. Not infrequently 
the first purchaser of the car knows 
that it is stolen. Certainly, the low 
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price of the car is enough to give suff- 
cient tip to the purchaser that all is 
not exactly on the level. The money 
derived from the sale of the car passes 
through various hands, the fence gen- 
erally taking care of its distribution. 

Automobile thieves work in groups— 
in the different cities. In New York, 
fcr instance, we were able in the re- 
cent investigation to nab the leaders 
of five different gangs who had their 
principal places of business in different 
parts of the city, but had dealings with 
one another. Their operative co-ordina- 
tion was most interesting. If one gang 
finds it inconvenient to dispose of a 
car it may turn it over to another gang 
which would experience less trouble, 
or mayhaps have more audacity. 


4 
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His Car in Thieves’ Garage 


The business man leaves his auto- 
mcbile in the street, in front of a hotel, 
in front of his place of business or his 
house. If the owner attaches some of 
the modern improvements, such as 
electric parts or locking the parts of 
the car so he thinks it cannot be 
moved without difficulty, the thief has 
mastered all of that, having made a 
study of it. 

The man, or the men, selected to 
take the car know just what they are 
up against. They watch the chauffeur 
drive up; and no matter what he does 
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Putting the Automobile Thief Behind the Bars 


By ROBERT M. McCORMICK, Counsel Globe Indemnity Co. 
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‘in their own garage. A little paint, a 
few other changes and the disguise is 
cumplete. 

Business Highly Profitable 


It is so easy for thieves to get cars 
that the car has become the prey of 
the expert thief. If his haul is a valu- 
able car, such as a Simplex or Cadillac, 
uo matter at how great a reduction he 
disposes of the car he has made a 
pretty fair day’s pay. Then, again, the 
clever thief has learned that most cars 
are insured; and that the owner, even 
if honest, doesn’t waste much time try- 
ing to locate the car, but prefers to 
report the loss to the police and the 
insurance company and to let the latter 
pay the loss and do the worrying. The 
insurance is generally sufficient to re- 
iniburse the owner for the loss of the 
ear, so he’s satisfied. The insurance 
company, on the other hand, settles 
the loss quickly and in such a way that 
there remains a satisfied customer. 
The insurance adjusters (not speaking 
cf the general adjusters of the com- 
panies, but of their subordinates, 
whose duty it is to look after the mat- 
ters) are not experienced men of 
affairs and although they perform their 
reutine duty, at the same time experi- 
ence shows that they have not gone 
after these matters in the way they 
should. 


It may be that this is the fault of 
the companies jin that the adjuster has 
toc much to do, and perhaps, under the 
circumstances, too much should not 
be expected of him. The thief knows 
from experience that most adjusters 
in the event of locating a thief are 
satisfied simply by getting the car back 
so that their companies will not loss 
any money. The thief is a heartless, 
unconscionable creature, who is per- 
fectly willing to turn up the car if he 
is let go. So we find that in most 
cases we have insurance adjusters lo- 
cating cars for their companies, but 
the thief is rarely prosecuted, but is 
permitted to continue stealing and to 
profit by such thefts because the ad- 
jaster feels he has done his full duty 
when he locates the car. 

Getting back the car and letting the 
thief go is like walking around in a 
circle. ‘The only way to impress a car 
thief with the fear that auto thievery 
is not a safe, sound and legitimate 


“Garage” on Water Front Used by Thieves 


t« the car for its protection, when the 
thieves get ready to act they jump in 
and nothing stops them from driving 
away. Once the car is in their posses- 
sion they arrange for its re-incarnation 


business is to arrest and put him into 
a cell. The practice of putting thieves 
in cells, however, must be general, as 
the gangs are migratory; if it gets too 
hot for them in one city they go to an- 


other. In the recent New York in- 
vestigation we located a car stolen in 
Toledo. It had been insured there by 
its owner, and the claim was satisfied. 
This car was delivered to thieves in 
New York by the crooks who stole it in 


Sol Webberman, Brains of the Auto- 
mobile Thief Gangs 


Toledo, and who had driven the car 
from Toledo to New York, greatly en- 
joying the journey. Their co-workers 
in New York disposed of the car here. 
This car was located, and its history 
learned through the confession of the 
thief, one of the members of the gang 
row serving time in Sing Sing. 
Problem Thief, Not Car 


The only way to solve the automo- 
bile problem is through the root, and 
that’s the thief; not the car. As long 
as the insurance companies are Satis- 
fied to permit these crooks to get away 
with what they are now doing, just so 
long will there be automobile thieves, 
and the losses will gradually increase. 
To-day the losses on automobile theft 
have assumed such a large proportion 


Walter Krokel, Who Stole Cars Under 
Webberman’s Instructions 


that the larger insurance companies, 
whose interests are more vitally affect- 
ed, are asking, ‘What are we going to 
do? Can we continue to do an auto- 
mobile theft insurance business, or is 
it of such a tremendous hazard that 
we cannot handle it with safety.” 

If the problem can be solved in New 
York—and apparently it can, as the in- 
vestigation disclosed—why not in the 
larger cities throughout the country? 

It is said that (Chicago and Philadel- 
phia have losses proportionally the 
ecual of New York, and it is really . 
astonishing the number of cars which 
the insurance companies have paid for 
on account of automobile theft during 
the year 1917 and previous years, and 
have never located the cars; and so 
far as the prosecutions are concerned 
in total they are practically nil. My 
idea is that after the thief learns that 
he is being actively and intelligently 
pursued he is just the sort of white- 
livered individual to take cognizance 
and act accordingly. He will take 
fewer chances; and if the game gets 
toc hot for him he will go into some 
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G furls building of a big volume of 
automobile business means ser- 
vice at both ends of the line—liber- 
al, puncture proof policies, carefully 
written by thousands of local agents 
to owners of motor cars at the pro- 
ducing end, and large facilities and 
capable underwriters at the other 
end for handling the business and 
to pay the inevitable losses. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance 


WHAT HARTFORD SERVICE MEANS 


Company has thousands of produc- 
ing agents and is looking for more. 
To facilitate the handling of the 
business of these agents department 
managers have been located in 
the established channels, assuring 
promptness in booking offerings 
and in the adjustment of losses. 


Correspondence addressed to the 
nearest of the following offices will 
have prompt and careful attention. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Marine and Transportation Department 
C. S. TIMBERLAKE, General Agent 


Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 


Western Department 
DUGAN & CARR, General Agents 
J. D. VAIL, Asst. Genl. Agt. _ 
39 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Southern Department 
W. R. PRESCOTT, General Agent 
HINTON J. HOPKINS, Asst. Genl. Agt. 
TRUST CO. OF GEORGIA BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Pacific Department 
DIXWELL HEWITT, General Agent 
ADAM GILLILAND, Asst. Genl. Agt. 

HARTFORD BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Kastern Canada 
PETER A. McCALLUM, General Agent 
24 WELLINGTON STREET, E. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Western Canada 
W. W. SCRIMES, General Agent 
W. J. SCRIMES, Asst. Genl. Agt. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Whether you buy or sell insurance be sure it is a : 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Policy 


; 
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BY AMBROSE RYDER, Superintendent of the Bureau’s Automobile Department 
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The new automobile liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision rates, forms 
of coverage and rules were prepared 
during the fall and winter of 1917. All 
lability questions were passed on by 
the automobile committee of the Na- 
tional Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau, while all matters pertaining 


AMBROSE RYDER 


to property damage or collision insur- 
ance were passed on by a joint com- 
miitee composed of the members of this 
automobile committee and the members 
ot the interim executive committee of 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, an association of practi- 
cally all the fire and marine companies 
doing a nationwide business in auto- 
mobile insurance. 
Call for Experience 
The National Workmen’s Compensa- 


“45 O 


PATE /N DOLLARS 


The New Automobile Insurance Rates 


tion Service Bureau and the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
had submitted last summer a call to all 
of the casualty, fire and marine member 
companies for experience of policy writ- 
ing years 1914, 1915 and 1916, on auto- 
mobile liability, property damage and 
collision insurance for the entire United 
Siates. This experience showed losses 
paid and losses outstanding against 
earned car-years. : 

For private pleasure cars, the experi- 
euce was separated according to loca- 
tion and horsepower and for electrics, 
gasoline. cars and motorcycl’s. A 
similar separation was made for the 
commercial cars, except thai commer- 


cial car classifications were shown ins 


stead of horsepowers. The require- 
ments for property damage experience 
were the same as for public liability 
experience. Collision experience was 
shown separated in a similar manner 
with loss cards grouped in accordance 
with list prices of cars insured. 


When the figures were received, they 
were first developed and collated by 
the actuarial committee, then classified 
and grouped for the underwriters. 


The Territorial Groupings 


Considerable importance is attached 
to this grouping of experience figures. 
For the great majority of country dis- 
tricts and smaller cities, local experi- 
ence is not of sufficient volume by it- 
self to be thoroughly dependable. It is, 
therefore, necessary to group figures 
for territories of like exposure in order 
to avoid excessive rates for those lo- 
calities where heavy losses happen to 
have occurred, and likewise to avoid 
inadequate rates for other localities that 
have not yet developed their share of 
heavy losses. All possible groupings 
that could reasonably be made were 


tabulated for submission to the com- 
mittee. When these various groupings 
were studied and compared, they finally 
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veloped a definite relationship between 
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shaped themselves into five clearly de- 
fined territories, as follows: 
1. New York (City. 
2. Boston, Providence and New 
York City Suburban. 
3. Chicago, St. Louis, 
phia. 
4. Twenty-three Middle Class 
Cities. 


Philadel- 


5. Country-wide (remainder of 
United States). 
These same territorial groupings 


were found to hold good, not only for 
private pleasure cars but also for com- 
mercial cars, thereby confirming the 
soundness of the groupings. 

- Private Pleasure Car Experience 

The private pleasure car experience 
was next plotted against insurable 
horsepower. These curves developed 
the fact that for the larger cities, the 
cost of automobile insurance increases 
very rapidly at first, as the horsepower 
increases and less rapidly for the high- 
er horsepower cars, while for the coun- 
try-wide territory the increase is gradu- 
al throughout the entire range of horse- 
power. Chart No. 1 shows curves of 
private pleasure car rates in the five 
different territories. It will be noted 
that all cars over forty-four insurable 
horsepower are charged the same rate, 
while heretofore separate rates have 
been shown for horsepowers up to 
sixty. 

The experience for property damage 


bility hazard, both as to territories and 
insurable horsepower. This ratio was 
cne to four for the larger cities, estab- 
lishing property damage rates therein 
equal to 25 per cent. of the public lia- 
bility rates, while for the country-wide 
territory a higher percentage was de- 
yeloped. The property damage experi- 
ence on trucks was much worse, de- 
veloping P. D. rates country-wide for 
all classes of commercial cars equal to 
forty per cent. of the P. L. rates. One 
explanation of this higher percentage is 
that trucks are heavier than private 
pleasure cars, thereby doing more dam- 
age in collisions with other vehicles. 
Another explanation is that trucks are 
ccnstantly being steered in and out of 
narrow places and through rough nar- 
row streets past and around other 
vehicles. The very nature of their work 
calls for an excessive “property dam- 
age” exposure. The fact that commer- 
cia) car chauffeurs are less apt to be 
careful may be a contributing factor. 

The Commercial Car Classification 

The studying and grouping of com- 
mercial car classifications was an in- 
tricate problem in itself. Classifica- 
tions of like hazard had to be grouped 
end arranged in order. Six regular 
classes were finally developed instead 
of the five as heretofore. (See Chart 
No. 2). Many refinements were made. 
A clear distinction was drawn between 
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retail stores and wholesale stores. Con- 
tractors doing construction work, who 
had heretofore been unclassified, were 
given a definite classification. Some of 
the classifications involving extra heavy 
hauling were reduced to a lower rated 
ciass, while other classifications involv- 
ing quick deliveries were raised to high- 
er rated classes. 
Collision 

Collision insurance was accorded 
more attention in this revision than 
ever before. The experience first 
showed that the twenty per cent. added 
charge for collision insurance on com- 
mercial cars was no longer needed. 
There is an interesting deduction to be 
made in connection with this. The 
average property damage hazard for a 
truck is more than twice that for a 
private pleasure car, while the colli- 
sion hazards are about equal. One 
explanation is that the truck, being 
weavier and sturdier, inflicts more dam- 
age upon the other object or vehicle 
with which it may collide, and suffers 
less damage itself than a private pleas- 
ure car does. A second explanation is 
that more care is required in touching 
up a damaged private pleasure car than 
in repairing a commercial car. 

In} plotting collision losses against 
list prices of the cars insured, it ‘was 
at once evident that there was no long- 
er a uniform increase in collision cost 
as the list price of the car increased. 
Chart No. 3 shows how the cost for full 
coverage collision insurance rises rapid- 
iy for increases in list price of the 
lower priced cars: and less rapidly for 
the higher priced cars. This chart 
also shows the curve for the old full 
coverage collision prices which were 
arrived at by adding $35 to the rates for 
$25 deductible collision coverage. In 
the new schedule, however, the full 
coverage rates are the basic rates. 


The $100 Deductible 

When making rates for the new $100 
deductible collision coverage, there was 
ro developed experience at hand. It 
was, therefore, necessary for the statis- 
ticians and actuaries to first make a 
thorough study of claim losses. ‘Their 
data showed for the lower priced cars 
that about one-fourth of the full cover- 
age rate was needed for $100 deductible 
coverage. A larger percentage was 
‘needed for higher priced cars. About 
cne and one-quarter per cent. of the 
list price has been charged for lower 
Ericed cars and one and one-half per 
cent. for the higher priced cars. 


Considerable comment has been made 
because of the removal of the $25 de- 
ductible collision coverage. By way of 
explanation, it should be first borne 
in mind that this form of coverage has 
always ‘been popular in the past, 
largely because of its popular price. In 
reviewing the collision experience, it 
was soon ascertained that the cost for 
the $25 deductible collision .insurance 
would have to be increased to such an 
extent that it could no longer be sold 
at a popular price. This meant that 
if it were retained, the companies would 
have two forms of collision insurance 
selling at rate levels very close to 
each other. It was thought advisable, 
therefore to issue two entirely new 
forms this year, one a full coverage in 


every sense of the word, and another 
form that would be a real deductible 
ecverage, because the average assured 
either wants full protection from every 
kind of loss or else a protection from 
the serious losses at a substantial re- 
duction in premium. 

Revision of Automobile Manual of 

Rules 

This completes the story of the re- 
vision of automobile casualty rates. 
An equally important task was the -re- 
vision of the Automobile Manual of 
Rules. 


Quite a few of the rules were 
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is demanded almost every second of 
the car’s operation. The penalty for 
even a moment’s negligence may be 
a life lost and a big claim for damages. 

In the rush of the city, few pay suf- 
ficient attention to the coming car or 
the traffic policeman, but insist on 
dodging in and out of the congested 
traffic; moreover, people in the city 
often act like sheep and follow a dar- 
ing pedestrian in his flight across the 
street. In the country, this hazard is 
nowhere near so _ noticeable. The 
driver is given the right of way in the 
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amended and some new ones were 
added. Most of the preliminary work 
was finished before the experience was 
ready but the final touches of the work 
were made simultaneously with the 
rate revision. 'The more important 
features are the omnibus coverage for 
private pleasure cars (extension of 
family rider coverage), reduction in 
charges for excess limits coverage, re- 
duction in charges for additional as- 
sured, reduction in additional charge 
tor “Loss of Use” in the P. D. cover- 
age, and the elimination of any charge 
for occasional pleasure use of com- 
mercial cars. 

Omnibus coverage for private pleas- 
ure cars has been a much mooted 
question among underwriters for many 
years. Its advocates have claimed 
that the purchaser of insurance should 
be fully protected not only for his 
own personal driving, but also for the 
driving of his wife, son, other relatives 
or friends, on the supposition that he 
never can tell in advance just whom 
he may permit to drive the car and, 
therefore, it is. not reasonable to re- 
guire him to name in advance the per- 
sons who might need protection. In 
epposition to the extension of cover- 
age is the very able argument that 
ar. insurance company should know 
what hazards it is assuming and whom 
it is insuring for every policy that is 
issues. 

The Toll of the Larger Centers 

Before closing it is appropriate to 
mention some of the reasons that have 
been advanced for the increasing cost 
of automobile liability insurance in 
the larger centers. A great majority 
of personal injuries in these cities, al- 
though due in part to the extreme traf- 
fic congestion, are very largely attri- 
butable to the hordes of pedestrians. 
It is safe to say that the average city 
driver is far more skillful than the 
average country driver, but this is 
more than offset by the added re- 
sponsibilities of city driving. Alertness 


gmaller towns and pedestrians watch 
out for the car. They see a car com- 
ing and do not take chances with their 
lives. 


Insurance Still in Forma- 


tive Stage 


Automobile 


There is perhaps another contribut- 
ing cause to the greater cost of lia- 
bility insurance for the larger cities. 
The people are more familiar with in- 
surance possibilities and are quicker 
tc grasp damage suit opportunities 
than the people in the smaller town's 
and country. 

Although it is gratifying to note the 
progress that has /been made in the 
writing and rating of automobile in- 
surance, and the general acceptance 
of the standards developed, this can- 
rot be taken to mean that the under- 
writers are by any means disposed to 
sit still. Automobile insurance is still 
in the formative stage and many im- 
provements will be made as more and 
Letter experience becomes available. 


EXPORT RECORDS SMASHED 
More Than $140,000,000 Worth of Amer- 
ican Cars Shipped Abroad 
Last Year 


More passenger automobiles were 
exported from the United States dur- 
ing the year 1917 than in any previous 
year, despite import prohibitions. by 
the countries that were formerly the 
largest buyers of American motor cars 
and scarcity of ocean cargo space, with 
consequent greatly increased ‘shipping 
rates. The report of the Department 
of ‘Commerce shows that there were 
exported during the twelve months 
ended December 31 last 65,792 pas- 
senger cars, valued at $51,982,966 
wholesale. This is almost double the 
value of the combined exports of pas- 
senger and commercial cars in 1913 
or 1914, and an increase of 48 per cent. 
in exports of passenger automobiles 
over 1915 and nearly 19 per cent. over 
1916. 

These figures are significant of the 
appreciation of the utility of the Amer- 
ican motor car in all the countries of 
the ‘world. 1 


Excess Automobile 
Fire Coverage 


NECESSITY 


REASONS FOR _ ITS 


Impossible to Tell Invariable Limit 
of Liability in a Single 
Fire 


At the request of The Hastern Un- 
derwriter Dee A. Stoker, of Chicago, 
has furnished the following informa- 
tion with reference to excess automo- 
tile fire insurance coverage: 

Blanket protection from loss above 
any desired net retention in any line 
of insurance is desirable where a com- 
pany exposes itself to a hazard known 
or unknown or issues policies for 
larger amounts than they care to lose 
net, or where the amount of loss can- 
not easily be distributed during any 
calendar year. 

Excess coverage protects reserves, 
protects surplus and surplus earnings, 
protects ability to pay dividends. It is 
aitogether desirable, but not easily 
obtainable in all lines. So desirable is 
excesS coverage that reinsurance has 
become quite general in many lines ot 
business. 

Difficult to Determine Losses 

With the growth of the automobile 
industry there has developed the auto- 
mobile fire insurance business. The 
limit of loss in any one fire to any 
cumpany writing automobile fire in- 
surance is impossible to determine be- 
cause of the peculiar nature of the 
risk assumed whereby machines may 
be bunched time and again. For this 
reason a number of such companies 
are carrying this form of protection on 
their entire business. 

When a show. comes to town the 
garages are packed to the doors; other 
buildings more or less suitable for stor- 
age space are pressed into service, 
streets are congested and sometimes 
we wonder that more fires do not occur 
destroying dozens of machines at a 
time. Likewise picnics, parties, dances, 
theaters, parades and all large public 
gatherings bring together many ma- 
chines from many places where usually 
kept. 

When winter comes many cars usu- 
ally kept in private garages are kept 
in heated public garages during the 
winter months and in many of these 
smoking is permitted, and, where not 
permitted, often occurs. 

A company might attempt to limit its 
liability by not writing more than a 
given amount on any one car, by not 
writing more than that amount on one 
or more cars usually kept at the same 
location, might write pleasure cars 
only, refusing all cars usually kept in 
a public garage and yet the limit of 
their liability in any one fire cannot be 
so determined. } 

The Shelbyville Fire 

Early in January this year, in the 
town of Shelbyville, Illinois, there was 
a fire in which 64 automobiles were 
burned; 22 of these were insured in 
one exchange, and it is quite possible 
that no two of these cars were usually 
kept at the same location. 

One fire company wrote excess auto- 
mobile fire coverage for a mutual auto- 
mobile fire insurance company in Ohio, 
95 per cent. of whose business was 
written on automobiles usually kept in 
private garages of owners; the ayer- 
age amount of their policies is about 
$700. Just nine days later a fire oc- 
curred causing a loss large enough for 
the excess to be covered by this re- 
insurance; the loss was due to the 
burning of automobiles, no one of 
which was usually kept at the location 
where the fire occurred. 

Even the known hazards should be 
well protected by excess re-insurance 
and by carrying excess coverage. The 
desirable part of this class of business 
may be written when otherwise it 
would violate all principles of good un- 
derwriting to accept any of it. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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When a retail merchant raises the 
price of goods which may have been 
on the shelves for some time he in- 
forms one, with disarming frankness, 
that the advance is not resultant upon 
an increase by the manufacturer, but 
upon an increased cost of conducting 
his own establishment. [So the jobber 
cr wholesaler in turn must load his 
prices and finally, when the retailer 
raises prices on goods most recently 
purchased, the burden is laid upon 
higher manufacturing, as well as mer- 
chandising, costs. 'The manufacturer 
bases his action on increased cost of 
raw materials, higher wages' earned 
by workmen and an augmentation of 
“overhead” common to all. 


Position of the Casualty Companies 

Although the fact has not been rec- 
ognized universally, the casualty in- 
Surance companies stand in the treble 


position of manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer—having indirect contact 
with the insuring public through ad- 
yertising—and are subjected not only 
to the rising scale of costs of all three, 
but also to ever-mounting outlay in 
settlement of losses. The raw materi- 
al of the casualty insurance company 
is financial stability and consequent 
protection of the policyholder, the 
product of manufacture being service 
under policy contracts. Virtually 50 
per cent. has been added to postage 
charges, costs of supplies of all kinds, 
especially paper and printed matter, 
haye about doubled in less than two 
years; salaries and wages have been 
rioved upward to keep pace with the 
cust of living; additional taxes have 
been levied; altogether, the cost of 
conducting an insurance company is 
far greater than even a year ago. 
The political economists tell us that 
the price of any commodity—and auto- 
mobile liability insurance may be as- 
sumed to be such—cannot permanent- 
ly to any considerable extent exceed 
or fall short of the price of production. 
Now for a period of several years the 
casualty companies have been unable 
to secure a profit from underwriting 
of liability business, even the most 
conservative having been dependent 
upon interest earnings to fill the gap 
caused by the underwriting loss. An 
authority on statistics says that not on- 
iy was the percentage of loss to un- 
derwriting income of the casualty com- 
Panies greater in 1916 than in the pre- 
vious year, but as a matter of fact, it 
_ Was the highest shown in the past 14 
years, except in 1914. The fourth an- 
rual edition (1917-1918) of Best’s In- 
surance Reports contains the follow- 
ing: “We are of the opinion that 
there is room for doubt whether the 
Mability business will work out at low- 
er loss ratios than the compensation 
business. There has been a wonderful 
Cxpansion in the automobile ibusiness, 
but the automobile suits, on the aver- 
age, will cost more money than the 
ordinary public liability suits, and al- 
ready some underwriters are question- 
‘ing whether the automobile liability 
business is turning out to be as de- 
sirable as was expected some time 
| ago.” 
Increasing Liability 


_ During the entire period over which 
{he casualty companies were unable 
to show underwriting profits on liabil- 
ity business, the tendency of rates, in- 
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The Reasonableness of the New Automobile Rates 


By HERBERT L. KIDDER, Agency Superintendent Liability Department, 


United States Casualty Company 


cluding automobile rates, was downward 
1ather than upward, so that, notwith- 
standing an enormous increase in pre- 
mium income, the added liability as- 
sumed more than kept pace with pre- 
mium receipts. The average cost per 
settlement, too, continued to show the 
persistent rate of progression upward, 
giving concern to underwriters having 
an eye to the relation between earned 
premiums and the number of accidents. 
Greater traffic congestion cue in large 
part to the notable increase in the 
number of automobiles in service and 
in some measure to geographical con- 
ditions, most emphasized in the larger 
cities, contributed to the automobile 
situation factors of importance at least 
equal to those already injected into 
other liability lines by war conditions 
in industry. i 

In the workmen’s compensation field, 
the new aspects of the situation were 
recognized quickly. In 1916 it became 
evident that compensation rates were 
inadequate for the payment of losses 
and expenses of conducting the busi- 
ness, the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York calling the matter 
to the attention of the companies in 
December of that year. The Augment- 
ed Standing Committee on workmen’s 
compensation rates thereupon proceed- 
ed to revise rules, classifications and 
rates, revision of the latter being 
based upon completed loss experience 
up to and including December 31, 1914. 
As a result of the work of this na- 
tional committee, compensation rates 
were advanced on an average 39 per 
cent., the minimum raise being 10 per 
cent. and the maximum 55 per cent., 
in most cases effective May 1, 1917. 


Increasing Cost of Doing Business 

Later in the same. year the increas- 
ing cost of doing business resulting 
from war conditions and additional tax 
burdens upon insurance companies ne- 
cessitated a flat increase of five per 
cent. on compensation rates in most 
States and 10 per cent. on all other 
liability lines except automobile, as of 
the first day of 1918. A new automo- 
bile manual was then in preparation, 
so that it was deemed best not to 
change automobile liability rates until 
the new manual could be promulgated. 
This was delayed by circumstances be- 
yond human control, but was finally 
accomplished on the first of April. 

The automobile committee of the 
National Workmen’s [Compensation Bu- 
reau spent several months in close 
study of the pooled loss experience of 
the member and co-operating compa- 
nies brought down to the end of 1916. 
Careful consideration was also given 
to the causes underlying the expansion 
of practically all items in the loss 
record. Not only are accidents more 
frequent, but a larger percentage of 
accidents reported to insurance com- 
panies result in claims for damages, 
in many cases for larger amounts than 
contributing factors being 
greater activity of “negligence” law- 
yers, education of the general public 
in presenting and pressing claims, and 
the shrinkage in the purchasing power 
of money as measured in dollars and 
cents. Higher costs of conducting the 
business, serious traffic problems in 
lerge cities and progressive broaden- 
ing of policy coverage make up the 
bulk of the remainder of the reasons 
for revising rates upward. 

The pleasure type car experience 
tabulations showing a marked relation 
between loss cost and density of popu- 
lation, 28 of the larger cities, exclu- 


sive of the six largest, where peculiar 
traffic conditions constitute an added 
factor directly reflected in loss ratios, 
were placed in a single territory or 
zone for rating puposes and a single 
set of rates was devised for all these 
cities. Greater ‘(New York City had a 
sufficient volume of premiums to war- 
rant individual rating; Boston, Provi- 
cence and suburban New York showed 
similar conditions and loss experience, 
so were grouped for identical rating; 
Chicago, Philadelphia and St. Louis, 
fer the same reasons, were constituted 
another rating group; the remainder 
cf the United States being treated as 
a whole and assigned the lowest set 
cf ratings. 
In the Big Cities 

In the largest cities a material in- 
crease in actual loss costs made neces- 
sary corresponding raises in rates. 
Greater [New ‘York and Philadelphia 
rates were boosted about 40 per cent., 
Boston, Providence, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Washington and Pittsburgh, 35 
per cent.; suburban New York (includ- 
ing two counties of New Jersey), 25 
per cent., and Detroit, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Indianapolis, 20 
per cent., while no change was made 
fcr Cleveland, ‘Buffalo and Atlanta. 
Hlsewhere, except in the (States of 
Alabama, Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, 
where previous -ratings proved -ade- 
quate, there was effected an increase 
of but 10 per cent., about equal to the 
allowance for the abnormal cost of 
conducting the business. 

Study of the detailed experience re- 
vealed a very rapid rise in ‘costs in 
the larger cities as respects cars of 
from 16 to 30 insurable horse-power, 
but a much less rapid rise above, while 
in the districts outside the larger cities 
ihe cost increase was at about the 
same rate for the higher as for the 
lower horse-powers. The result of this 
was a flat rating for all pleasure type 
cars of over 44 insurable horse-power, 
compared with a flat rating above 59 
horse-power previously. 

Most remarkable was the discovery 
that the five territory groupings es- 
tablished for pleasure cars were also 
applicable to commercial truck expe- 
rience and that approximately the same 
degree of increase in loss costs also 
applied as between the various terri- 
tories. To put the cost where it be- 
longed, however, within each: rating 
territory, it was necessary to readjust 
many classifications, trucks being rated 
according to the kind of business in 
which used, and not, as in the case of 
pJeasure cars, on the insurable horse- 
power. 

The entire proceedings of the com- 
inittee which established the new rules 
and rates were marked by a distinct 
effort to materially broaden the policy 
coverage and at the same time to hold 
the price of the increased protection 
at a minimum. The latter object was 
accomplished in part by so extending 
the zone system of rate groupings as 
to equitably spread the accident cost 
of the few among the premiums of the 
many. 

Broadening the Coverage 

Most important of the moves toward 
broadening the coverage was the el- 
imination of the 10 to 15 per cent. ad- 
ditional premium charges for addition- 
al assureds in connection with pleas- 


ure cars. The new policy coverage, as| 


respects private pleasure type automo-| 
biles, includes, in addition to the as-| 
sured named in the policy, any person 
riding in or legally operating the in- 
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sured automobile with the permission 
ci: the named assured or of an adult 
member of his household not a chauf- 
feur or domestic servant. The added 
liability thus created was considerec 
in the revision of rates, as were also 
the other main points of broadened 
coverage—elimination of the additional 
premium charge for occasional pleas- 
ure use of a truck and for additional 
hamed assureds in connection with 
commercial truck operation. 

Concerns which have habitually cut 
automohile liability rates have followed 
the leading standard companies, thus 
admitting that they were incorrect in 
{heir previous contentions regarding 
the propriety of the rates from which 
they saw fit to depart by rule-of-thumb 
i2ethods of competition. The loss costs 
appear to show no improvement; in 
fact, a tendency the other way. Ac- 
cording to the official records, in St. 
Louis alone ten persons were killed by 
automobiles during January of this 
year, while one person was killed and 
100 injured in 92 serious automobile 
accidents which occurred in but three 
cays of February, during unusual con- 
gestion due to a street railway strike. 
‘n New York City, during March ‘of 
this year, automobiles killed 53 _per- 
sons, compared with 12 killed by trol- 
léys and five by wagons in the same 
month, 

Rates Are Reasonable and Just 

It therefore appears, from the evi- 
dence available and regardless of the- 
ory, that the new automobile liability 
rates are not only reasonable but just. 
Efow long they will continue adequate, 
if’ they are adequate at present, is 
wholly a matter of conjecture. In my 
centribution to last season’s automo- 
kile number of The Eastern Under- 
writer, I questioned the correctness of 
the method of computing pleasure au- 
tomobile rates on horse-power. Prac- 
tical underwriters have been studying 
this problem for some time and at 
present are still working upon it, seek- 
ing to find some solution which may 
be at once scientific:and practical, safe 
from an underwriting standpoint and 
fair to the insuring public, accurate 
and yet free from hampering restric- 
tions, and ‘finally admitting of econom- 
ical operation. It is earnestly hoped 
that before another year has rolled by 
these minds will have devised such a 
plan .as will fully meet the require- 
ments. 


OWNER IN CAR LIABLE 

Magistrate Cobb in the New York 
Traffic Court has found guilty three 
owners of automobiles who were in 
their. cars when their chauffeurs were 
caught speeding by traffic policemen. 
Each chauffeur was fined $30 and each 
owner $25. 

In fining the owners as well as the 
chauffeurs guilty of speeding, Magis- 
trate Cobb says, in an opinion given 
out recently, that an owner is liable if 
in the car, whether or not he con- 
sciously permits the driver to exceed 
the speed limit. 
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TRADES COMMITTEE 
It is the function of the Advisory Trades Committee 
“Rainbow Division” to Organize the Various Business 


Interests of New York into compact and efficient 
working units to sell Liberty: Bonds to themselves. 


Liberty Loan Committee, Second Federal Reserve District 
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The Embezzlement 
of Automobiles 


HAZARD ONE OF SURETY ONLY 


Fidelity Risks of Cars Sold on Instal- 
ment Plan Handled by 
Bonding Companies 


By R. H. Towner, of Towner 
Rating Bureau 


Automobiles are usually sold on the 
installment or partial payment plan 
under which the purchaser pays part 
of the purchase price down and gives 
notes usually maturing at monthly in- 
tervals for the remainder. The aufo- 
mobile itself remains the property of 
the vendor until all the notes are paid. 
As the automobile stands as security 
for the unpaid balance of the purchase 
price, dealers must insure themselves 
against loss or destruction of the car. 
Automobile insurance for such dealers, 
therefore, embraces loss by fire, colli- 
sion, theft, conversion, etc. But the 
automobile is delivered to the posses- 
sion of the purchaser and used by him 
while the purchase price is still un- 
paid. Where the purchaser sells the 
automobile, or makes ‘way with it, he 
is’ guilty of a fraudulent conversion of 
property entrusted to him; and this 
is “embezzlement” under the law. 

Until about a year ago, embezzle- 
ment by the purchaser was covered by 
the fire insurance companies by a rider 
attached to their fire policies. Its pe- 
culiarity was that, whereas insurance 
against fire, collision or theft by third 
parties ran in favor of both the dealer 
and the purchaser; insurance against 
embezzlement by the purchaser ran in 
favor of the dealer only. 


Line for Surety Companies 
Early in 1917, the insurance depart- 
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ments of several States ruled that “em- 
bezzlement” of automobiles was a 
fidelity risk which could not be law- 
fully written by fire insurance com- 
panies. Under the statutes of all 
States, “fire’ insurance and “fidelity” 
insurance cannot be written by the 
same company, or combined in one 
policy. By this ruling, therefore, the 
“fidelity” risk for automobiles sold on 
the installment plan was turned over to 
the bonding companies. And the “au- 
tomobile embezzlement” line for surety 
companies began. 

Experience on this line carried sepa- 
rately by the bonding companies is too 
short to allow of any final conclusions 
as to the losses on risks of this na- 
ture. The surety companies Rating 
Bureau began with an estimated pre- 
mium of $5 per car. Soon afterward 
one of the automobile insurance com- 
panies procured from the State of 
Washington a license to combine “em- 
bezzlement” with its other coverage on 
automobiles and filed with the insur- 
ance department of that State an “em- 
bezzlement” rate of “$1 for each new 
car and $2 for each second-hand car.” 
For the time being, this rate upset the 
surety companies’ calculations. The 
discrepancy was so great that the 
surety companies’ premium for sepa- 
rate coverage practically shut them out 
of this line. To meet this situation, 
the Towner Rating Bureau preserved 
the minimum of $5 per car for sched- 
ules up to twenty cars only; made a 
schedule minimum of $100 for twenty 
to fifty cars; and on schedules exceed- 
ing fifty cars a minimum of $2 per car. 
That is the present surety companies’ 
rate. 

Source of Best Risks 

While it is too soon to assert defi- 
nite conclusions, the experience of the 
past year points in certain directions 
which may be tentatively accepted as 
indicating general laws. The first is 
that the better quality of this business 
comes from the big institutions which 
have been formed to finance on a large 


scale the purchase of automobiles on 
the installment plan. These institu- 
tions automatically insure each car 
against embezzlement, as well as other 
risks. Surety companies, therefore, on 
these schedules obtain an average on 
all cars whose purchase is financed. 
There is no selection against the 
surety. The number of cars is large 
and purchasers of automobile trucks 
and business cars are included within 
the average. This raises the quality 
as well as the volume of the schedule, 
and the most successful underwriting 
of the past ‘year has been on such 
schedules. Another conclusion which 
may be tentatively accepted is, that 
the rate of “$1 for new cars, $2 for 
old” is inadequate. 


Reason for Higher Rates 

One of the companies insuring sev- 
eral thousand automobiles at this rate 
showed annual premium earnings of 
$6,922.87, and losses of $6,746.11. The 
losses were incurred in less than a 
year. When all these policies are 
finally matured it is very probable that 
the loss ratio will be over one hundred 
per cent. This indicates the necessity 
of higher rates, even for an average 
which is unimpaired. Automobile em- 
bezzlement written for local dealers 
carries a somewhat worse average of 
risks than for the great finance com- 
panies. The best customers of the 
local dealers may finance their pur- 
chases through a bank, or through one 
of the automobile finance companies; 
or they may pay for the car in full; or 
the dealer may feel such confidence in 
them that he does not care to insure. 
All these things operate as a selection 
against the surety company, taking out 
of the local dealers’ schedules the best 
class of risks. 


Local Dealers’ Schedule 
Wherever the dealer is in doubt 
about a customer he is sure to put him 
in the schedule; so that the local deal- 
er’s schedule, as a whole, is apt to con- 
tain all the poor risks that he has and 
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not all the good ones. It is with this 
in view that the minimum of $5 per 
car has been retained for all small 
schedules. Experience, as far as re- 
ported, seems to indicate that even 
with this minimum, the results to the 
companies are far less profitable on 
local dealers than on the large sched- 
ules where the minimum rate is less. 
Underwriters are watching all the fig- 
ures with great interest and looking 
for a future development of “automo- 
bile embezzlement” which will put the 
insurance on a gound and enduring 
basis for a satisfactory volume of risks. 


CHARGES CONFERENCE RATES 


Action of Republic Casualty Company 
—Comment on Its “Fleet” 
Insurance 


In discussing automobile fleets of 
the Republic Casualty of Pittsburgh, 
“Best’s Insurance News,” after an ex- 
amination of the company, said: 

“We found that in a few cases ‘fleets’ 
ef automobile trucks had ‘been written 
at from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
less than manual. dn such cases the 
company either paid no commission or 
a much reduced rate, so that it received 
net the equivalent of the full manual 
rates, less the customary commission. 
The company advised all its agents on 
February 27, 1918, that from April 1, 
1918, it would charge the new confer- 
ence rates for automobile business, and 
instructed its agents not to issue April 
renewals until they had received, and 
become familiar with the new automo- 
bile manual. 

“In Seattle, Washington, the company 
has written a considerable volume of 
jitney business, which is showing a 
satisfactory loss ratio. On this’ busi 
ness the company pays a very low 
ccmmission.” 
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What is the matter with the automo- 
bije fire business? Why do rates 


change bewilderingly, forms multiply, 
commission troubles cause wrangling, 
Conference rules succeed each other 
past counting? 
One trouble with it (as with some 
whiskey) is its newness. Of course, this 
was once the 
trouble with 


other branches 
of the business, 
too (newness, 


that is, not whis- 
key; whiskey is 
nowadays more 
of a rarity than 
a trouble, some 
people will tell 
‘you regretfully). 
Fire insurance 
did not come to 
its present es- 
tate at a mo- 
ment’s thought; 
since the days 
when the special agents journeyed 
on horse back like Methodist cir- 
cuit riders more changes than one 
have come and changed again. The Na- 
tional Board attempted and then re- 
linquished the control of rates; under- 
writers’ annexes arose to vex the soul; 
minimum class rates gave way before 
the universal schedule; and the uni- 
yersal schedule was challenged by ex- 
perience, grading and rating which 
went part way back to minimum class 
rates. Glancing gaily over the epochs, 
the business of fire insurance has not 
‘been without certain disturbances. Ma- 
‘rine business, too, the oldest of insur- 
ances, which has left behind its be- 
 ginnings years without counting, has 
kuown stages in its evolution. 

And now comes automobile business, 
newer than wet paint and varnish. 

Difference Between Marine and Fire 

Those who examined it first said: It 
is a branch of the fire business, or of 
Marine, or of a cross partaking of the 
nature of both. Fire forms and marine 
forms, fire agency methods and marine 
agency methods, were tried and insisted 
upon. Automobile business (like Ben- 
jemin Franklin, the youngest of thir- 
teen children) might not have new 
ciothes of its own, but must wear the 
baggy ones of its elders. 

Now, the fact is that the marine and 
fire costumes are not especially good 
fits. Take the policy form: The ma- 
rine companies were first at the busi- 
‘ness, and used a marine form. As the 
fire companies came in one after an- 
other, thicker and thicker, like boys 
‘dropping into a swimming hole after 
one has tried it first, sundry and di- 
-yerse provisions of the standard fire 

- policy were taken bodily and attached 
to the automobile contract. Between 
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tnese two sets of underwriters, as was 
natural, certain disputes arose. The 
marine men had been schooled in the 
valued form; the fire men had been 
schooled to believe the valued form 
the sum of iniquity; each set was 
guided, not by experience of the auto- 
mvbile business, of which as ‘yet there 
was little, but by the memories of old 
customs and hard won conclusions in 
the older branches. 


As with all disputes, so with this; 
eccmpromises were made, successive 
policy forms were drafted, rules were 
altered accordingly, Then problems 
arase which had not even an apparent 
precedent in earlier practices. The 
peculiar and special problems of deal- 
ers risks, manufacturers’ outputs, the 
interest of corporations financing the 
purchase of cars, were met as they 
arose, in successive struggles. Always, 
necessity forced, after many changes, 
the invention of forms undreamed of in 
the older philosophies, and evolved poli- 
cies less and less fire or marine, but 
distinctively automobile. 


The Rate Question 


Or take the question of rates. In 
the fine days before the flood, a flat 
rate of 21% per cent. was charged on 
each -and every car, regardless of age, 
race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. It soon appeared, however, 
that all automobiles were not cut out 
of the same block and pattern (this 
was before the day of Mr. Ford’s tri- 
umphs); and an attempt was made to 
draw up a graded and_ scientific 
schedule. 

The first one was very much graded 
indeed. It looked like the playing 
or 
the “alphabet square’ cipher which 
ruddles the Germans so. It was ar: 
ranged in twelve columns and eighteen 
rows, with a great broad belt of fig- 
ures like the Milky Way or the Sea 
of Sargasso running diagonally across 
it from the upper left to the lower 
right hand corner. You read across 
the top and down the side; and where 
the two rays converged, like hope in 
a deep cellar, there you found your 
rate. These rates were graded by 
eights and quarters, and country agents 
usually wrote 1% as 1.34, to the great 
burdening of the United States mail. 
It was a very reasonable and logical 
scbedule; in decency, the hazard ought 
to have been divided in just this way, 
by age, cost and insurance, evenly 
and with decorum—only nobody knew 
whether it was or not, because avail- 
able experience was very much in the 
lump and in no way so finely divided 


‘as was the schedule. 


This baseball score has vanished 
quite away, and so has its successor 
and its successor’s successor. From 
the agent’s point of view, simplicity is 


By CARROLL E. ROBB, National Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
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the thing, and the demand of the man 
who sells the policy for a rate sheet 
from which he can quote with speed 
and accuracy is an element of weight. 
At one time, many a good piece of 
business was taken by non-conference 
companies for no other reason that the 
brevity of their rate instructions, 


The Swing Back and Forth 


The underwriter’s eye, however, is 
not quite so single to this aim. For 
example, the fire and theft rate was 
once lumped together, which is sim- 
plicity; but the two hazards do not go 
together at all, varying in very differ- 
ont degree. Two separate schedules 
are needed. Too great simplicity 


dumps together the good and the bad, 


which admits injustice and discrimina- 
tion, and invites competition upon por- 
tions of the risk which have been un- 
duly charged. In short, while it is not 
possible to apportion the hazards with 
great minuteness nor to let each por- 
tion of the business bear its exact 
charge, because experience does not yet 
exist to support it nor the practice of 
business permit so fine a complication; 
ycl it is necessary to separate out the 
great elements, and to make division 
upon broad lines. 


Needless to say, the swing back and 
ferth between these two principles in- 
volved many compromises and changes. 
Moreover, the hazards themselves have 
varied with engineering progress and 
the huge growth of the automobile as a 
factor in life and in the merchandise 
markets. And again, even fundamental 
features, which every one can now see 
existed from the first, were not at once 
so apparent; but. were first ignored, 
then discovered, then allowed for, and 
so brought changes. This same thing 
happened in the early days of all other 
branches of the business; it took the 
pioneer fire companies some time to 
Giscover that the famous “green tree” 
did not really cut an appreciable figure; 
and the assurers of lives did not at first 
grasp even so staring a fact as that the 
age of a man made quite a little differ- 
ence in his expectation of life—at least, 
they made the same rates for ‘young 
and old. 


Why Forms Change 


In short, as with forms, so with 
trates; the automobile business is new 
and so must change. Added to this, 
while it draws to itself the advantages 
of long experience in general under- 
writing principles, it likewise draws 
the great disadvantage that it is at 
first laden with the details of experi- 
ence trom other branches which do not 
apply to it at all. 


(More than in. form or in rate this 
Gisadvantage takes it upon the side of 
commission and agency methods—that 
is, the methods of acquiring the busi- 
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Why the Automobile Situation Changes 
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ness. Marine and fire companies alike 
have from the first attempted to use 
the machinery of the fire agency sys- 
tem. The Conference commission and 
agency rules were drawn in the suppo- 
sition that the fire agency system alone 
was concerned, and that the experience 
of commission troubles (for, of course, 
it was not hoped to avoid all trouble) 
would follow that of the fire business. 


General Agencies 


Yes, troubles came. They came and 
they stayed. They seemed to be worse 
than in the fire business, and to be 
intractible to the old appliances of 
harmony. This was set down, not 
without plausibility, upon the mixed 
lature of the Conference; the marine 
companies, having no local agency 
plant, were compelled to set down 
general agencies of one sort or, another 
which complicated matters, and the 
cne casualty member made use of its 
casualty branch office system. Time 
went on, and more and more fire com- 
panies entered the field, late comers. 
Then it was noted that it was,not the 
marine companies alone who set down 
general agencies. Fire companies with 
local agency plants half a century old, 
who in their fire business had long 
ago abandoned the general agency sys- 
tem, in their automobile business found 
themselves compelled to revert to that 
very method, and companies who had 
lived.together in the fire business in 
peace for a generation, as ‘soon as 
they touched automobiles, began to 
quarrel, an 


When it was seen that the general 
agencies were multiplying, and in so 
doing were upsetting the whole basis 
ci the commission rules, it was at- 
tempted to object to them on the 
ground that they were not “legitimate.” 
If a “legitimate” general agency was 
one which also so functioned for fire 
business as well as for automobile, 
many indeed failed to qualify. But if 
a company did not have general fire 
agents, yet must have general automo- 
bile agents, what was to be done? A 
solution was attempted by condoning 
existing appointments, while forbidding 
future transgressions of the same sort, 
but the doctrine of existing appoint- 
ments may be applied (if the co-opera- 
tion of all companies is to be expect- 
ed) only after every company has set 
down as many “existing appointments” 
as it finds necessary—which time is 
still somewhere on the off side of to- 
morrow. 


In short, the regulation of automo- 
bile agencies on the basis of fire ar- 
rangements cannot. succeed, for thie 
fact is, the rules of the fire business 
da not suit the automobile. The fire 
agency system -has grown with the 
fire business (not without certain tribu- 
lations), and fits it as his shell fits a 
erab, but it fits the automobile busi- 
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ness as the shell of a crab fits a mock 
turtle. 


One Company Enough For One Agent 


In the first place, the number of 
agencies is proportioned to the needs 
ef the fire writing companies. Now, 
in the fire business each agent needs 
and can feed several companies, but 
in the automobile business one com- 
pany is enough for one agent. More 
(like paint on the lily) are a needless 
addition, so that when the companies 
who were late comers in the field 
went to their old and faithful connec- 
tions they found to their pained sur- 
prise that they were not wanted. As 
Jim Crow argued not unreasonably to 
Tom Sawyer, you can’t put four gal- 
lons in a one gallon jug without sstrain- 
ing the jug, and perhaps not then. 
Thereupon the companies began to 
bid for the agent, and to grant gen- 
eral agency appointments to such 
large offices as had facilities for sale. 

Again, in the fire business two com- 
panies may live side by side in the 
same agency, one on a general and 
one on a local basis, so that nobody 
cares which system is followed by 
their neighbors. But for automobile 
business, the general agency company 
at once shuts out all others, unless 
they too can pay (for no service ren- 
dered) as high a commission. And yet 
again, the agents in a given city, though 
long accustomed to differing fire ar- 
rangements, looked upon automobile 
business as being all of a piece, and 
demanded of their companies as high 
a compensation as any other agent 
in that city received, whatever his 
title—and in the conditions of the mar- 
ket, they usually managed to get it 
somewhere. 

As may be imagined, a very turbulent 
situation developed. Staid old fire 
companies, entering the automobile 
field, seemed immediately possessed of 
the devil. A ravenous competition was 
enjoyed by all present, as the society 
reporters ‘say. 

It is no good branding this competi- 
tion as illegitimate. If companies can- 
pot get business in one way, they must 
be permitted to get it in another, 
otherwise, of what use to them is a 
Conference, and why should they join 
it? In short, if all companies enter- 
ing the automobile field find themselves 
compelled to violate the accepted no- 
tions of good practices, something is 
wrong with the accepted notions, and 
with the rules which have been drawn 
at their dictation. ; 


What Will Happen 


It is not yet possible to say pre- 
cisely what form automobile writing 
will eventually take. Perhaps a wholly 
new set of agents will spring up; per- 
haps the floating nature of the busi- 
ness will break down the time hon- 
ered contract of exclusive territory 
and place the producing function in 
the hands of special ‘solicitors some- 
what on the lines of life or personal 
accident solicitors—or again, perhaps 
rot. But this much is certain: It will 
be cast in a form determined by its 
own nature, and not by the nature 
of the fire or marine business. Until 
such natural form is reached, the fire 
agency system will pinch like a tight 
pair of shoes. And the (Conference 


Detroit and Milwaukee 
Have Auto Associations 


REASONS FOR FORMING THEM 


Milwaukee Wants to “Professionalize 
the Business’—Activities of 
Detroit Body 


There are two cities in this country 
where the agents have organized auto- 
mobile insurance associations of rep- 
resentatives of inSurance companies. 
They are Detroit and Milwaukee. 

The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
A. @. Crandall, secretary of the Detroit 
Automobile Fire and Theft Insurance 
Agents’ Association, and an officer in 
the local agency of Glass, Cook & At- 
kinson, for a statement regarding the 
Detroit association, and he has written 
to this paper as follows: 

“We believe our association has filled 
a definite place in local insurance mat- 
ters, and we are pleased to give you 
any information which may be of jn- 
terest. 

“From time to time there are rules 
and regulations passed by various un- 
derwriting conferences which affect 
lccal agents and their business very 
materially, and it was for the purpose 
of discussing these conditions that our 
local association was formed. As a 
rule it is only called together when 
necessary to discuss matters of mu- 
tual interest, as we do not aim to main- 
tain any social features other than the 
luncheon which precedes the business 
meeting. 

Action on Locks 


“At the present time you are, of 


rules must be drawn to fit automobile 
and not fire business. 

In the meanwhile, say companies and 
agents and: public, in the meanwhile 
rates change, forms multiply, commis- 
sion troubles cause wrangling, and 
Conference rules succeed each other 
Last counting. To be sure, and no 
wonder. 


course, familiar with the desire of cer- 
tain companies to limit the insurance 
on automobiles costing less than $2,500 
to those which are equipped with locks 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. We called a meeting of the 
local association, of which Charles EH. 
Freese is president, for the purpose of 
recommending to the companies we 
represent some uniform action. At this 
meeting it was proposed to ask the 
Western Conference to have one of its 
members address us the following week 
on the lock situation. This program 
was followed through, and it created a 
better understanding of the underwrit- 
ing problems of our companies, and 
also created a-desire on the part of 
our local association to co-operate with 
the companies in not only reducing 
theft losses but in improving local con- 
ditions generally. 

“It is evident that the purposes of 
this association are for the mutual ad- 
vyancement of the companies’ and 
agents’ interests in the writing of auto- 


mobile insurance in this territory. The 


association includes the representa- 
tives of all the important automobile 
companies, and we are very pleased to 
state that any action we take or rec- 
ommendations which we make receive 
prompt attention from our companies 
who, we have no doubt, feel that their 
interests as well as ours are being 
served by our association.” 


The Milwaukee Exchange 


‘The secretary of the Wisconsin or- 
ganization, which is called the Mil- 
waukee Automobile Insurance Ex- 
change, is Frank Fassold. 

“We are trying to professionalize the 
business,” he said to The Hastern Un- 
derwriter, “by eliminating the automo- 
bile salesman, garage owner and bank- 
er and placing it in the hands of in- 
surance men where it rightfully be- 
longs.” 

Allan Roberts 
Calhoun, vice-president; 
Pieper, treasurer. 


In Sympathy With Milwaukee Board 


The organization of the Exchange 
has been under consideration for some 
time, and originated in the Milwaukee 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It was 


is president; Allan 
and Robert 


first thought that it could be supervised 


I Liberty Street - 


“On The Spot Service’’ 


Binders effected on Business Throughout the United States and Canada 
in the 


PHOENIX INSURANCE CO., of Hartford ‘ 
CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., of Hartford 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO., 


of Providence 


FRE’K C. SMITH 
JACKSON-SMITH AGENCY 


General Agents 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., of New York 


Agent Automobile Department 
INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, of Philadelphia 
City Surety Agent | 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY CO., of Hartford 


Brokers’ Accounts Solicited 


- NEW YORK 


* $202,250,572. 


by the Board, but .as the Board is a 
corporation authorized by a State law, 
enacted long before automobiles were 
made, it was found that this could not 
be done, because a great many insur- 
ance companies, other than stock fire 
insurance companies, are writing this 
class of insurance, and agents repre- 
senting same are therefore not quali- 
fied for membership in the Board. 

No mention of rates, forms of cover- 
age, representation or agency limita- 
tion is mentioned in the by-laws, which 
deals more particularly with the quali- 
fication of its members and solicitors. 


THE NEW AUTO CHANGES 


Most Important Is Omnibus Coverage, 
Says General Accident—Commercial 
Car Schedule Important 
The omnibus coverage is the most 
important change made in the new 
rules, says the General Accident, in a 
statement to its agents. ‘That Com- 
pany, in discussing the new rates and 

changes, says: 

The most important change and one 
which will be a great help to you in 
selling automobile insurance is what 
has been termed the Ominbus cover- 
age. Under this feature automobile 
lability policies henceforth cover, in 
addition to the liability for the assured 
named in the policy, that for any per- 
son or persons riding in or operating 
the insured automobile with the per- 
mission of the assured or any adult 
member of the assured’s family, except- 
ing chauffeurs or domestic servants. 

Another important change is with 
respect to coverage for tire damage 
when other damage is caused in the 
same accident; this is a decided advan- 
tage over the old $200 limit. 


The ($25 deductible average clause 
heretofore part of the collision insur- 


ance feature has been superseded by 


$100 deductible average clause. Full 
coverage collision, however, will still 
be sold. 


Percentage rates for excess limits 
have been reduced. 

It is. especially important to study 
the new commercial car schedule as 
the classifications have nearly all been 
changed which means, of course, dif- 
ferent rates in every case for this class 
of business. i 

The omnibus coverage referred to 
above does not apply, of course, to 
commercial cars, but the rates for ad- 
citional insurance under the commercial 
car schedule have been materially 
lowered. 


The new rate sheets and rules have 
already been distributed and we have 


no doubt that you are all by this time 
pretty familiar with the new condi- 


tions, ‘Taking them all in all, we be- 
lieve that the changes effect a decided 
improvement and offer to the prospec- 
tive assured many additional advan- 
ieee over the old automobile insurance 
plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLISION 
Tt is cause for rejoicing that the 
Massachusetts legislature has just 
amended the law in such a way as to 


enable companies like the Travelers - 


to write collision insurance in that 
State, says that Company. 

Governor McCall has signed the act, 
and it goes into effect on April 26. 
By this time the automobile season 
will be in full swing, and every agent 


i A 


will have an exceptional opportunity 
to make his abilities felt, in competi- — 


tion with those who have enjoyed a 
clear field in the collision business for 
so long. 


MOTOR TRUCK PRODUCTION — 
90,576 motor trucks — 


.During 1916, 
were manufactured, with a value of 


The 1917 production is — 


not definitely known, but is placed at ¢ 


200,000, valued at $350,000,000. 
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‘Conditions appear to be conspiring to 
boom the manufacture of automobile 
trucks on an unprecedented scale dur- 
ing the present year. Never has the 
need for motor transportation been so 
keenly felt as at the present period. 
This is true alike with the small mer- 
chants and retailers as with the larger 
concerns who cannot possibly get along 
without motor trucks. Of course, as 
everybody realizes, the principal con- 
tributing cause for the need of more 
automobile trucks has been the con- 
gested railroad conditions, and as it 
has been demonstrated that the rail- 
roads have more than they can cope 
with, it looks as though it is up to the 
automobile truck, and notwithstanding 
the enormous output of trucks planned 
for the next year, it is hardly expected 
that they will meet the demand. 

Already motor transportation service 
has been opened between cities hun- 
dreds of miles apart, and in some cases 
it is planned to operate the trucks prac- 
tically continuously during the day and 
night, and even now it is not an un- 


common sight to see a train of motor 


trucks involving from ten to twenty-five 
and more machines upon the highways 
making exceptionally long hauls, and 
this is particularly true of trucks in 
the Government service. Isn’t it safe, 
therefore, to look forward to the es- 
tablishment of permanent motor trans- 
portation between the different cities 
many miles apart when conditions 
again return to normal, especially after 


the motor truck has proven itself (and 


it is certainly doing this) to be unique- 
ly adaptable for such service from 
an economical, as well as practical, 
standpoint? 

The present: uncertainty of railroad 
transportation has a great deal to do 
with the smaller merchants and retail 
dealers realizing more than ever the 
need of motor delivery cars. If it were 
not for this the horse and wagon 
_ might survive for a longer period, but 
nowadays the smaller merchants have 
got to be on the alert and as there 
is so much occasion to rush hither 
and thither to get merchandise and 
make prompt deliveries, the motor de- 
livery truck seems to be the only 
practical solution of the problem. 


Look Forward to Harvest 


On account of the big increase in 
the manufacture of trucks and the 
very considerable curtailment of the 
manufacture of private pleasure auto- 
mobiles, it is but natural to expect 
that the automobile truck will attract 


@ much more lively interest on the - 


part of insurance underwriters than 
ever before. This is where the com- 
panies writing automobile insurance 
are going to look for their harvest, 
and it is sure to manifest itself in the 
drive that the companies will make 
for the commercial car business and 
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the amount of time spent in stimulat- 
ing their agents to be continually on 
the lookout for commercial truck 
business. 

Needless to say, the automobile so- 
licitor will realize the fertile field 
that has opened up by this influx of 
motor trucks and will not lose any 
opportunities for increasing his busi- 
ress, and consequently his commis- 
sions. 

The treatment of automobile trucks 
and private passenger cars by the un- 
derwriter is very similar in its essential 
details in so far as forms of cover and 
method of rating is concerned. The 
characteristics attendant to the two 
different classes, however, in the un- 
cerwriter’s mind are not by any means 
identical; in other words, in consider- 
ing insurance on a pleasure car and 
a truck they are not looked at from 
exactly the same angle. 

In the case of a pleasure car the 
person owning the machine is just as 
much to be considered as the ear it- 
self—in fact, a great deal more so, and 
it practically means that the owner is 
the principal consideration and the 
ear a secondary consideration. ‘There 
is that personal element in connection 
with the pleasure car which is absent 
with the truck—in other words, the 
peeasure car is constantly in the own- 
er’s mind and under his care and su- 
pervision, whereas with a truck the 
machine is just simply a part of the 
owner’s business, the same as his other 
equipment and fixtures used in con- 
nection therewith and the use and 
care of the truck is left to his em- 
ployes. ; 

The uses made of the trucks are 
aiso very different, the pleasure car 
heing used for private touring, and in- 
cidental business purposes, and gener- 
aliy speaking, the machines are used 
a major portion of the time on coun- 
try roads, whereas the truck and light 
delivery automobile are rushed about 
niost of the time in the city streets 
and congested districts. 

The kind and type of truck receives 
more consideration from the under- 
writer than the kind and type of pleas- 
ure car, and it is doubtless true thaf 
most underwriters from their experi- 
ence have a better knowledge of the 
trucks that stand up the best and are 
most adaptable to the various classes 
cf business; in any event more so than 
they are acquainted with the type and 
siyle of pleasure car-best suited to 
the needs of any private owner. 


Ownership Prime Factor 


To briefly sum up, the private pleas- 
vre car is judged principally from the 
ownership of the car, whereas with 
the truck the proposition must be 
looked at from many more different 
angles. The ownership, of course, 
plays’ a prominent part, but considera- 
tion also must be given to the nature 
of the business, the kind of loads car- 
ried, the speed with which they are 
operated and the portion of time spent 
out in the roads and the time that 
they are out of use in garage; also 
the class of chauffeurs operating and 
in charge of trucks is important. A 
feature that is of very little worry to 
underwriters in considering truck busi- 
ness is the theft risk, whereas on pri- 
vate pleasure automobiles the theft is 
the principal source of worry. 

A great diversity of opinion exists 
among underwriters on the question of 
insuring automobile fleets and sched- 
ules—by which is meant a large num- 
ber of commercial automobiles under 
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the same ownership. This class of 
business seems to be more stabilized 
at the present time than ever before. 
This is no doubt due to the companies, 
generally speaking, being a little 
afraid of this class, especially at the 
low rates that they have obtained in 
the past, as it is a fact that the com- 
panies’ eagerness for this class of busi- 
1ess heretofore has hammered the 
rates down to such a point that large 
flicets were written at rates that were 
ridiculous; reason seems to have been 
thrown to the winds and it was a ques- 
tion of merely quoting a rate low 
enough to beat the other fellow. The 
reason for the so-called “change of 
heart” on the part of the underwriters 
towards fleet business has been due to 
the lesson learned from the old teach- 
er “experience.” The garage losses 
consequently involving considerable 
lesses to automobile fleets covered un- 
Cer schedules during the past couple 
of seasons have been much too numer- 
ous for the underwriter’s peace of mind 
and while no.doubt the principal at- 
traction of this business was that it 
produced big premiums, it is now re- 
alized by everybody associated with 
the business that this class also pro- 
duced big loses. 
Special Rates for Fleets 

‘Ins view of the companies’ attitude, 
and there are not a few of them that 
cecline to write large commercial 
fleets and schedules, the opinion is 
very much divided as to whether the 
Conference should not have applied 
their formula for making special rates 
cn these fleets so as to produce higher 
rates than the present formula in use, 
as it is the belief of many that the 
present rates authorized by the Con- 
ference are much too low. In any 
case, it is evident that they are low 
enough in most cases not to attract 
cnly the conservative underwriter, but 
aiso the plunger, who a short time 
ago was writing this class at very low 
rates. It is confidently looked forward, 
therefore, in some quarters that the 
Conference will recognize the changed 
conditions to a greater extent and re- 
vise the formula, which will make this 
class of business more attractive to 
all the companies, especially as there 
is going to be such a very increased 
demand for special rates on fleet busi- 
ness in the future. 

In order to be eligible for a special 
fleet rate the values on commercial 
cars must aggregate $15,000 or else 
there must be ten commercial cars, 
and the rates promulgated do not apply 
to passenger type of cars unless such 
cars are painted distinctly with the 
owner's name or advertisement on each 
side; otherwise the private type ma- 
chines must carry the regular tariff 
rate. ‘This condition is a very sensi- 
ble one because the theft risk in con- 
nection with passenger cars does not 
warrant any lower rate than the regu- 
lar tariff, particularly on cars used by 
salesmen and employes of large firms, 
which from experience seem to be 
very susceptible to theft. The idea of 
painting the cars, of course, reduces 
the theft risk to a great extent, as it 
is easy to trace the machine and these 
marked cars do not attract the thieves 
as readily as .the machine without 
such prominent identification marks. 

Green Operators and Women 

The old time pleasure car dealers 
are now paying more attention to the 
truck business, and it is now a propo- 
sition of trying to sell a prospect the 
truck best suited to his needs, rather 
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than just simply being a question of 
trying to sell a prospect an automobile 
truck. This should improve the com- 
panies’ experience too because it seems 
to be recognized by underwriters that 
in the past trucks would be sold be- 
fore the purchaser had really definite- 
ly decided to purchase an automohile 
truck, which resulted in throwing too 
great a burden on the purchaser and 
this had some effect on the companies’ 
experience from a fire loss standpoint. 

As to the collision insurance on 
trucks: If it improves at all it will 
be due to the recent action of the 
Conference in substituting a $100 de- 
ductible clause (which means that no 


claim under $100 is collectable, and 
when the damage exceeds $100 this 
amount is deducted from the total 


claim) for the $25 deductible ‘clause, 
and also increasing the premium for 
the full coverage form, which covers 
all damage whether large or’ small 
without deduction. This readjustment 
of collision rates appeared to be a 
very needy one. There will be more 
green operators on account of the large 
number of absentees in the service and 
it is natural to expect that during this 
period of development the collision ac- 
cidents will probably be a little more 
numerous. As a matter of fatt, ere 
long we might see our automobile 
trucks on the highways being operated 
hy the fairer sex—who knows? 


RUNNING GREATER RISK 


Thieves ‘Taking Parts of Cars 
Transit Now Force Federal 
Law 


in 


Pilfering of parts and accessories 
from automobiles in transit over the 
railroads, or thievery of any kind 
from goods in the hands of the rail- 
roads now is done at much more risk 
than formerly, and automobile makers 
and dealers who have heard of the 
fact are rejoicing accordingly. There 
has just been established by the Di- 
rector General of Railroads a Division 
of Law, to deal with such matters and 
thieves now face a maximum sentence 
of 10 years in jail. Under the present 
cperation of the railroads, goods in 
transit are in the custody of the 
United States, and the Federal law 
provides the 10-year penalty for those 
who appropriate Government property. 


TRAFFIC COURT FOR BALTIMORE 


An important change in the existing 
motor vehicle law of Maryland is the 
creation of a traffic court in Baltimore. 
It provides for a justice of the peace 
in a special traffic court, who shall be 
a member of the bar of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore. All violations of 
the motor vehicle law, or traffic regu- 
lations within the city limits, will be 
tried before this court and it will have 
concurrent jurisdiction in the State, 
outside of the city, to hear all com- 
plaints, where it is inconvenient for the 
accused to be brought to Baltimore. 


APPRAISAL PLAN IN TOLEDO 


The Toledo Automobile Dealers Ac- 
sociation is meeting with success in 
a used-car appraisal plan it recently 
adopted. Cars are appraised at an ap- 
praisal station and the buyer is given 
a certificate of value good for ten 
days. The appraisal plan is based 
upon a percentage of value shrink- 
age for each year of use. 
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The insurance broker who has tray- 
elled the road of experience; who has 
studied well the business, its rules and 
conditions, who has observed and prof- 
ited by his observations, who has kept 
up with ;changes, news and progress, 
who has sought for and found the se- 
cret of always selling a customer what 
he needs—not sometimes what he may 
think he wants—in ‘short, who has 
been a good insurance advisor, sold 
good insurance and given good service 
—that insurance broker has earned 
and should be given a degree. He 
should be privileged to sign his name 
with “Doctor of Insurance” after it. 
The physician who cures human ills, 
the lawyer whose advice sells for a 
fee higher than many brokerage com- 
missions; the engineer whose ability 
pians bridges, none is more deserving 
of the few capital letters which, fol- 


cwing his name, indicate the spe: 
cialist. / 
The insured should be furnished 


with policies of the kinds and’ amounts 
tuat prdtect him from loss. Today, as 
cur country is spending its billions in 
a war that affects us all, there should 
be little of the waste that is created 
by under insurance. Surely every loss 
that falls wholly on an insurance com- 
any under its policy has met the 
needs of today for saving. Every under- 
insured or under insured loss produces 
an individual item that cannot be ab- 
sorbed in the average on which the 
business of insurance is conducted. 
Perhaps in no one line is there a 
greater opportunity at this time for 
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The Doctor of Insurance 


By Edward H. Morrill, Jr., Superintendent, Brokerage and 
Agency Department, New York Branch Office, Aetna Life, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Automobile Insurance 
Companies of Hartford 
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constructive efforts to sell “full cover” 
than in automobile insurance. Prop- 
erly handled there is no line promis- 
ing a greater reward for the broker’s 
work. 
May Lose Business 

For practical purposes we must con- 
sider in this article the broker’s auto- 
mobile customer who is financially re- 
sponsible, and who can easily afford 
the expense of a car, or who uses a 
car as @ necessary part of his business 
equipment. Fire and theft insurance 
is generally written, of course, but 
how many policies include the addi- 
tional cover of tornado, earthquake, 
explosion and external discharge or 
leakage of water? A great many more 
would be sold if the broker quoted the 
rate with the ten cents for such cover 
added, explaining, if necessary that a 
reduction of ten cents would be allow- 
ed if certain parts of the insured’s pro- 
iection were eliminated. During one 
ef the recent high winds, by the way, 
the owner of a car in Haverstraw suf- 
fered loss of $250 which ten cents 
niore in rate ~yvould have brought with- 
in his policy. Another car was badly 
Camaged while standing for a few mo- 
ments near a hydrant which burst. 
Still another was damaged while stand- 
ing in a garage all night under a leak- 
ing steam pipe. No broker should al- 
low his customer to run such charces 
in order to save ten cents in the rate 
of his fire and theft policy. If he does 
some doctor of insurance may take 
the customer away from him. 

Collision, full cover, or collision with 
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$100 deducted from each loss tells its 
own story. If the insurance company 
can sell the latter so much cheaper 
than the former the automobile owner 
knows that the full cover is what he 
needs, and on that basis of argument 
the broker should have little trouble 
with his good pleasure-car customer. 


Insurance on Trucks 


Collision insurance on commercial 
trucks requires a little different treat- 
ment. Of the assured operates a fleet 
he probably has his own repair shop 
for upkeep, wear and tear and minor 
repair work. If he can handle the 
small collision loss with his own 
equipment the $100 deductible form of 
cover might best suit his case and the 
interests of good insurance would not 
suffer thereby. 

If one considers the traffic conditions 
and congestion at many points in all 
large cities, together with replacement 
py inexperienced men of thousands of 
chauffeurs and drivers of teams who 
have answered their country’s call, 
the main cause of a heavy loss ex- 
verience in collision insurance will be 
feund. In those conditions will be 
seen at once justification for the new 
collision rates and a sound business 
argument for the sale of the insur- 
ance. He would indeed by an optimist 
who expects any decrease in the im- 
niediate future of the number of auto- 
mobiles damaged by collision. 

The insurance broker will never 
qualify as a doctor of insurance, nor 
will his duty to his customers be dis- 
charged until he makes an individual 
study of the needs of each as applying 
to public liability insurance. I never 
heard of a fire broker who sold a 
£5,000 fire policy to each of his cus- 
tomers, regardless of the property to 
be insured or of its value. Yet there 
are automobile insurance brokers who 
sell the same €5,000-$10,000 limits of 
liability insurance to the millionaire 
customer and to the one whose total 
assets are in his car, on which there 
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Specialists 
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may be a mortgage. There is neither 
good service nor good sense in that 
habit. A financially responsible man 
will have personal injury claims in 
larger amounts pressed against him 
than will the man who is possessed 
of little here below. The reduced per- 
centages for higher limits, as provided 
by the rates recently put in effect, 
make it comparatively easy for the 
troker to place policies with safer 
limits for his wealthy customers. 
Limits of  $100,000-$300,000 (which 
might be considered reasonably safe) 
can now be purchased for an increase 
of but 52 per cent. over the unsafe 
%5,000-$10,000 limits—twenty times the 
protection for half the premium added. 
A doctor of insurance would never 
lese his customer for whom a $100,- 
000-$300,000 policy had been issued be- 
cause some broker offered to sell one- 
twentieth of the protection at a sav- 
ing of one-third of the premium. On 
the other hand many more customers 
ean be gained by the offer to furnish 
protection rather than by the offer to 
furnish a “rate.” And don’t forget 
that the only absolutely safe protec- 
tion is that furnished by a policy which 
is unlimited as to the company’s loss- 
paying obligations. While compensa- 
tion insurance now provides such in- 
demnity, public liability insurance is 
not yet furnished in that form. Some- 
tame it may be. 

While the range of high losses from 
claims on account of damagiing the 
property of others is less pronounced 
than in personal injury cases, still 
$2,000 limit, including loss of use, is 
kecoming the standard with many 
prominent brokers, as replacing the 
$1,000 limit formerly considered ade- 
quate. 'The loss of use cover should 
be included in the interests of proper 
protection to the client, whatever limit 
may be sold. 

Our doctor of insurance would be 
falling short of a sspecialist’s service 
if he did not advise his customer 

(Continued on page 17) 
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During the past ‘year there have been 
a number of changes in managers ot 
automobile departments, and managers 
appointed to new departments. These 
managers are able insurance men and 
good underwriters. 

The Newark’s Manager 

A. E. Larter, who became automobile 
manager of the Newark Fire in April, 
has been a prominent figure in under- 
writing for many years. Mr. Larter 
Was at one time general agent of the 
Continental and later was vice-presi- 
dent of the American of Newark. He 
came to the Newark Fire from the 
Hastern Union where W. S. Lemmon 
and Mr. Larter prepared the L. & L. 
Rating Schedule for fire insurance. 

Manager of Fireman’s Fund 

B. G. Wills, who is superintendent of 
the automobile department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, was educated at the 
Oregon Agricultural College. He be- 
came claims adjuster for the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe in Los Angeles, 
and in 1910 opened offices in that city 
as an independent adjuster. He was 
made branch manager of the Royal In- 
demnity at Los Angeles in 1912 and 
five years later became head of the 
Fireman’s Fund’s automobile depart- 
ment. 
Northwestern National’s Superintendent 

The automobile department Manager 
ox the Northwestern National is R. G. 
Cotton, who began his career with the 
old Rockford Insurance Company of 
Rockford, Ill, and was with them and 
the American of Newark under Charles 
E. Sheldon, for thirteen years. The 
last ten and a half years he had charge 
of the Western automobile department 
of the Boston Insurance Co. at Lansing, 
Mich. 

Head of Northern’s Department 

A. E. White, Manager of the North- 
ern’s automobile department for the 
Eastern and Southern territories, be- 
gan with the Royal Indemnity, where 
he had charge of the automobile loss 
department for six years. Previous to 
that he had spent thirteen years in the 
automobile business in various capaci- 
ties, and in ditferent parts of the 
country. On March 1 when the North. 
€rn’s automobile department was or- 
gan‘zed he became its Manager. The 
Company really began writing automo- 
bile business on April 1 and wound up 
the year with a premium volume of 
$55,000 in the Eastern and Southern de- 
partment. That this is a splendid rec- 
ord will be seen from the fact that the 
average first year’s writings of all com- 
panies transacting automobile business 
in the United States for the first year 
The Northern, by the wa’, 
joined the Conference before it had 
written a single automobile policy. 

O’Connor’s Experience 

Roderick O’Connor, manager of the 

Caledonian’s department, has had a 
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great deal of experience in this divi- 
sion of the business, not only in the 
East and New England, but in other 
parts of the country, as he traveled in 
nine States for the National. Mr. 
O’Connor began with the Automobile 
Insurance Company in Hartford, and 
was transferred by that Company to 
its New York offices at 100 William 
Street. In June last he joined the 
Caledonian. 


Mays From the South 


Whiteford S. Mays, manager of the 
Niagara Fire’s automobile department, 


A. EH. LARTER 
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Handles Auto Departments of Conti- 
nental Group 

Gerald Crosthwaite, manager of the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and Amer- 
ican Hagle automobile departments, is 
a Yale man who began his insurance 
career with B. M. Crosthwaite & Co., 
who do a large automobile local busi- 
ness. In that office he had experience 
in all ends of automobile insurance, in- 
cluding the adjustment of losses, in- 
spection, production and underwriting. 

New Manager of Norwich Union 


Frank Keller, Jr., recently came to 
the Norwich Union and is now general 


GERALD CROSTHWAITE 
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Changes Among the Automobile Insurance Managers 


The Men Handling Departments of the Continental Group, Newark, Northern, Fireman’s 
Fund, Sun, Norwich Union, and Some Other Companies 
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had been with the Fidelity & Deposit, 
took charge of the department and Mr. 
Keller became special agent traveling 
out of the home office and covering the 
Eastern and Middle States. 

Edwards in Charge 

George ‘C. Edwards, manager of the 
automobile department of the National 
Liberty, is a graduate of Lehigh Uni- 
versity; and is one of the most intelli- 
gent young men in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

P. R. Wilbur resigned in January as 
general agent for the automobile . de- 
partment of the Norwich Union in New 
York and became automobile general 
agent for the Sun and the Patriotic. 
He has been in the automobile insur- 


A, BE. WHITE 


B. G. WILLS 


is an Atlanta man. His first experi- 
ence was with the Royal, under Milton 
Dargan, manager of the ‘Southern de- 
partment of that Company. He came 
to the Niagara some months ago to be- 
come superintenclent of the automobile 
department. Mr. Mays is one of the 
youngest of the automobile managers 
and one of the ablest. 


P. R. WILBUR 


agent for the automobile department, 
located at 100 William Street, New 
York. Mr. Keller has been in the auto- 
mobile insurance business since 1908, 
when he entered the service of the 
Home in New York, under W. Kurth, 
who then had charge of the automobile 
department. Mr. Kurth and Mr. Keller 
developed that branch which afterward 
was placed in charge of S. K. Crawford 
in 1915. In 1917 C. M. Martindale, who 


FRANK KELLER, Jr. 


ance business for fourteen years, dur- 
ing a large portion of which he was 
with George H. Smith & Hicks. He is 
now rapidly developing the automobile 
business for the Sun and the Patriotic, 
with which this branch of underwriting 
is comparatively new. He is a close 
gtudent of the theft hazard and has 
devised a plan to remedy conditions 
which is explained elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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Shortly after my initial efforts to 
establish an independent automobile 
adjustment office, I attempted to se- 
cure the co-operation of several com- 
panies in certain suggested improve- 
ments that my experience seemed to 
peint as imperative corrections in meth- 
cds made necessary by the outstand- 
ing evils which had crept into this 
rapidly growing field. A letter con- 
taining a rough draft of my plan was 
addressed to practically all of the fire 
underwriters and later at their sug- 
gestion, to the local automobile con- 
ference. 

My plans aimed to control, first the 
alarming increase in theft losses. Sec- 
ond, by concerted effort to inject prac- 
tical methods into the rather promiscu- 
ous! handling of salvages. And, third, 
cloger association between adjustment 
and recovery from the responsible 
party as fixed by dual and careful in- 
vestigation of the facts surrounding 
collision losses. Included within the 
scope. of organization as J had tenta- 
tively arranged were minor features, 
chief of which perhaps was the wish 
to establish credit for and apprecia- 
tion of the high standards of our busi- 
ress in the organizations of the motor 
car manufacturers, in order to secure 
their essential co-operation. 

Insurer’s Subrogated Rights 

I do not know if my letter was con- 
sidered, as it was then, that the Na- 
tional Auto Insurers Conference was 
formed. Shortly thereafter J. J. Win- 
die decided to put his plans into co- 
operation and I joined his association. 
Looking back over our experience since 
these suggestions were addressed to 
the Conference, the self evident crudi- 
ty of my plans leaves only the satis- 
faction of having had then a germ of 
an idea. 

We have put into practical opera- 
tion a plan of co-operation for pro- 
tection of the insurer’s subrogated 
rights and their prosecution with sig- 
nal success. I ‘venture that the statis- 
tics of our department demonstrate 
conclusively how essential this feature 
has become, and. coupled aS we have 
it with the handling of the property 
damage cases, has shown a really re- 
warkable return. 

The theft of automobiles would al- 
most seem to have grown into an or- 
ganized business. We have not de- 
veloped any really constructive plans 
other than to co-operate wih the Con- 
ference who have seriously considered 
this element of loss. Of this, there- 
fore, it is proper that they alone should 
speak. 

Salvage 

As to the handling of salvage we are 
far from the final solution of this prob- 
lem, but are doing our best to secure 
for our companies adequate returns. 
The valued policy coupled with the 
nature of the commodity insured makes 
the salvage problem a greater element 
of loss adjustment than in general fire 
insurance. Perhaps this field has been 
influenced more by marine than fire 
methods, but in any case a prime. prob- 
lem does exist, and I shall adhere to 
the original conclusion reached and 
indicated in my proposals to the Con- 
ference, that complete co-operation is 
the most practical solution. We are 
compelled to dispose of wrecks for 
small sums, which if disassembled 
would bring returns for parts moré 
nearly what the purchaser now actu- 
ally profits. Why shouldn’t we have 
an outlet such as the manufacturers 
develop for their second hand cars, 
when we realize that our combined op- 


erations rival those of the largest man- 


ufacturer. 
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THE 1918 OUTPUT 


Curtailment in Manufacture Will Run Between 
30 and 40 Per Cent. 
What is the curtailment in the automobile output for 1918? The truth 


is that nobody but Government officials and the manufacturers of cars 
know, and they will not tell; what is going on im some of the plants 


J. KIRBY, Jr. 


Perhaps our greatest accomplish- 
ment in line with my original idea has 
been in the relations established with 
the manufacturers and their service 
stations. It has not been simple to se- 
cure their co-operation. The men in 
charge of repair departments and 
garages are as human as any other 
contractor who estimates repairs with 
knowledge that the insurer is to foot 
the bill. It seems superfluous to say 
that we have had to demonstrate our 
ability to measure loss, that the ga- 
rege men might appreciate first that 
we were worthy of their respect, and 
sccond that we were likewise willing to 
pay for all proper repairs, but unwill- 
ing to more than nominally improve 
the car. I must give credit to most 
of the manufacturers’ service stations 
by stating that ultimately we have se- 
cured their hearty co-operation. 


The Human Equation 


Speaking generally, we have found 
it increasingly necessary to bring to 
this work expert knowledge of the 
mechanics of automobiles, the usual 
and ever present necessity for correct 
handling of the inevitable human equa- 
tion, and finally a sufficient force to 
give almost the same instant atten- 
thon that is more generally recognized 
as a necessity in connection with the 
large public service utilities. We are 
convinced that our work is a specialty 
and can only be handled successfully 
by a specialist, there being fundament- 
al differences between automobile ad- 
justments and the regular loss adjust- 
ments of the fire insurance companies. 


is a war trade secret. 
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Even the editors of the\automobile trade papers 


do not know. The managing editor of one of the great'automobile pa- 
pers, E. S. Foljambe, writes The Eastern Underwriter: 

We have yours of the 26th, and note what you say regarding an ar- 
ticle on the 1918 output. Would say that any article of this nature would 


be but a guess. 


We have been corresponding with the passenger car manufacturers, 
and less than 30 per cent. have given us any kind of a statement as 
to 1918 intentions, let alone a statement of what they are actually domg 


now. 


The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce notified the Gov- 
ernment that their members would curtail their output 30 per cent., but 
their membership represents about 80 car makers out of a total of 175, 


including electrics. 


What the rest of the car makers are doing really nobody knows, but 
it is wnderstood, that the total output ts curtailed in the neighborhood 


of 40 per cent. 
This is the 


first year that we have not put out estimates on the pro- 


duction, the reason being that we thought it would be a rank guess, ow 
ing to the fact of present curtailment, and the use of factories for Gov- 


ernment work. 
Under the circumstances we 


do not feel that any such article would 


be at all authoritative, and therefore, would not care to prepare one. 


AUTOMOBILE IN COURT 


Right to Settle Excess Liability 

Two cases in the Supreme Court of 
New York, one in the Special Term, 
New York County (166 N. Y. S.. 36) 
and the other in the Appellate Division, 
First Department (166 N. Y. &, 184), 
are of special interest as to insured’s 


right to settle under public liability 
policies without the consent of insurer. 
Both cases turned on questions of 
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pleading, but in passing upon them the 
courts had to decide as to imsured’s 
mght to settle without insurer’s con- 
sent. 

In the first of these cases a judg- 
ment was obtained against the insured 
for $8,000. He was insured up to 


$5,000, and prior to suit he had an of- 


fer of ‘settlement for that amount. 
This he had communicated to the im 
surer with an offer on his part to con 
tribute on-half of the amount. Insurer 
refused to consent to the arrangement, 
and after judgment insured brought 
suit against the company for the $3,000 
excess he had to pay. The question 
came -up as to the sufficiency of the 


complaint, alleging the foregoing facts, . 


and the Court held that it sufficiently 
alleged defendant’s bad faith in permit 
ting such judgment. In reviewing the 
law applicable to the case, Justice 
Greenbaum said: 

It seems to be fairly well recognized 
by the courts of this State and of other 
jurisdictions that, notwithstanding a 
policy of indemnity like the one under 
consideration confers upon the insurer 
the exclusive power to control the de- 


fense of the action brought against the _ 


insured, there nevertheless— 
“is a contractual obligation of uni- 


versal force which underlies all written | 


agreements. It is the obligation of good 
faith in carrying out what is written.” 
Brassil v. Maryland Casualty Co., 104 
N. E. (N. Y.) 622. 


that: 


“The defendant’s failure to observe — 


this requirement of the contract is the 


thing upon which its liability may be 


safely predicated.” 

In Wisconsin Zinc Company v. Fidel- 
ity and Deposit Co., 155 N. W. (Wis.) 
1081, the court significantly said: 

“The power of settlement given the 
insurer cannot be used for the pur- 
poses of fraud or oppression, and the 
courts, in so far as they have passed 
upon the question, hold that the power 
ecnferred must not be exercised in bad 
faith, * * * While the defendant, 


had the right to consult what it deemed | — 


to be its own interest in making @ 
settlement, it could not abuse the pow- 
er vested in it and recklessly and con- 
tumaciously refuse to settle if it was 
apparent that in all reasonable prob: 
ability its conduct would not only result 
in damage to the plaintiff, but also in, 
loss to itself. Neither could it exercise 
the right conferred for the purpose of 
perpetrating a fraud on the plaintiff.” 


; 


In the case just cited it was said | 
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Five years ago the writing of auto- 
mobile insurance throughout the |South, 
as a whole, was looked upon by un- 
derwriters generally as a venture to 
be undertaken only by those possessed 
of unusual courage and loss paying 
power. The companies who had blazed 
the way, or rather who had permitted 
themselves to be blazed, had suffered 
almost inconceivable losses under the 
fire cover, notwithstanding the fact 
that the rates were relatively high. 


At that time, however, there were 
many handicaps. The automobile it- 
self was in a period of structural de- 
velopment, and a large number of fires 
can well be ascribed to mechanical de- 
fects, the most common of which were 
back-firing due to imperfect carbure- 
tion, short circuits and other electrical 
imperfections. Models and types had 
not become standardized and, therefore, 
went quickly out of date. The general 
road conditions were fearful, cross- 
ecuntry touring being at that time al- 
most unheard of. The lack of trained 
automobile mechanics, the great diffi- 
culty encountered in replacing broken 
and worn parts, the discouraging ex- 
periences which the automobile owner 
faced when he had a breakdown away 
from help, all combined to stimulate 
the rapidity of depreciation, and to 
develop to an alarming degree the one 
cause which produced more fires than 
all others combined, namely, the moral 
hazard. Adjustments were extremely 
difficult due to the trouble in securing 
extra parts and proper mechanical 
service, and to the further fact that al- 
most every car which caught on fire 
became a total loss. 

Assured Had to Be Educated 


‘Perhaps the reader will feel that a 
gloomy picture is being painted and 
that the skeleton should be allowed to 
rest, but no better conception of the 
present conditions can be obtained 
than by comparing them with those 
of five years ago. 

The theft, collision and property 
damage covers, and even the liability 
risk, were not so extensively written 

: in those days because the insuring 
public which, already familiar with fire 
insurance, had yet to be educated to 
the importance of the other covers and, 
therefore, a consideration of the con- 
ditions pertaining in these lines at that 
time would be of no value. 


Theft the Big Problem 


The great problem which confronts 


automobile underwriters in the South 
and throughout the entire nation for 
that matter, and the one which causes 
them the most concern, is the theft 
situation. Theft insurance cannot be 
regarded as a scientific underwriting 
subject, for the reason that there are 
ho averages nor experience tables for 
past years which may be taken as 
Froper criterions for the future. In- 
deed the present outlook would appear 
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/ The Automobile Situation 

| As Seen in the South 
| By JOHN M. HARRISON, Assistant Secretary, Southern 
# Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
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te foretell a heavy and continuous in- 
crease in automobile stealing through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
which may possibly absorb entirely 
whatever underwriting profit may be 
reasonably looked for in the fire cover. 
The curtailment of production by the 
manufacturers, the growing demand for 
cars and the natural conditions which 
favor the education and growth of a 
distinct class of automobile thieves are 
apparently just grounds for the belief 
that radical and widespread measures 
calling for the co-operation of manu- 
facturers, dealers, underwriters, police 
departments, garages, service stations, 
Cfficials of all ranks and classes, auto- 
robile clubs and the general public, 
will be absolutely necessary in order 
to check the increase of this crime. 
Automobile stealing itself can never be 
absolutely stopped, but effective meas- 
ures can be taken to appreciably re- 
duce the theft hazard. That the un- 
derwriters in the South are alive to 
the situation is shown by the fact that 
they have established a bureau for 
the recovery of stolen automobiles and 
for general work along the line of re- 
ducing the theft hazard. Co-operating 
vigorously with this bureau are the 
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State automobile clubs, the police au- 
thorities of the larger cities and towns, 
and what is particularly pleasing to 
note, the active interest and assistance 
rendered by the prosecuting attorneys 
in the various judicial circuits where 
the bureau has been active, have been 
noted with pleasure and appreciation. 
- The Situation 

The situation to-day shows an im- 
provement in the automobile fire hazard 
that is nothing short of marvelous and 
the fire cover has come to be, in the 
opinion of many leading underwriters, 
the best end of the risk. For while 
theft losses have become monotonously 
regular and disastrously heavy, and 
traffic congestion in the larger cities 
has made the collision, property dam- 
age and liability losses conspicuous, at 
the same time the elimination of 
mechanical defects, the standardization 
of types and models, the increasing 
popularity of motor driven vehicles and 
the consequent stability that has been 
given the market for new cars and 
second-hand cars of popular make, 
coupled with the betterment of high- 
way conditions, and, last but not least, 
the increasing prosperity of the South- 
ern people generally, have all com- 
Lined to eliminate not only the inher- 
ent hazard but likewise the moral 
hazard, thereby making the automobile 
fire risk a most attractive underwriting 
proposition, and permitting the rates 
to be gréatly lowered over those of 
former years. 

The Southern Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference has recognized the 
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trenid of conditions and has voluntarily 
reduced the rates for the fire cover. 
Auto No Longer a Luxury 
The automobile is no longer looked 
upon as @ luxury but as a necessity by 
the business man, by the home lover 


JOHN M. HARRISON 


and by the farmer, and it is fast becom- 
ing a most potent factor in the educa- 
tional advancement of the Southern 
States by affording the people of the 
rural and mountain districts an op- 
rortunity to come into the cities, to 
roaden their views, to take back to 
their homes the comforts of: life to 
which they have not heretofore been 
accustomed, and to deriving therefrom 
the basis for the better education of 
the coming generation. 
Partial Cover 

The possibilities of the automobile in 
the South from an underwriting stand- 
point have not 'yet been fully developed, 
because it is estimated that less than 
ene-half the machines in daily use are 
insured, those which are insured be- 
ing for the most part owned in the 
larger cities and towns, and covered 
only partially. The theft cover does 
not appear to have been extensively 
inarketed except in the centers where 
thefts are numerous, and yet it is a 
known fact that the theft hazard on the 
car owned in the smaller towns within 
a radius of fifty miles of a large city 
is a greater risk than that of the city- 
owned car, because of the fact that the 
eutomobile thieves make a specialty of 
seeking out the man who comes to the 
city from a nearby small town and 
leaves his car unprotected with the 
same confidence that he displays in 
leaving it unguarded in his home town, 
where the entire population knows his 
particular car and instantly becomes a 
vigilance committee when a stranger 
steps into it. 

The sale of collision, liability and 
property damage covers has developed 
inuch along the same line as the theft 
cover, since it appears to require many 
lccal object lessons to convince the car 
owners that they should purchase these ; 
covers. 

Another reason for this partial cover- 
age situation lies in the fact that a full 
cover policy sometimes costs from 6 
to 10 per cent. of the value of the car, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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By B. M. CROSTHWAITE, New York City 
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Some Observations on Deductible 
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It is probably too early to determine 
as yet the results, I believe far reach- 
ing, of the comparatively new auto 
rates and rules, with especial reference 
to the $100 deductible average clause 
recently published by the Automobile 
Conference, and it may not be especi- 
ally the time to discuss it from any 
side but its advantageous one. With- 
out doubt something had to be done 
with the collision rates, as cars are be- 
coming more numerous every year, 
especially on the busy streets of our 
large cities, and the experience of col- 
lision insurance at the old rates I think 
has been bad with all companies. The 
fact that the Conference has lowered 
the deductible average rate and at- 
. tached such a high deductible average 
clause on the new forms proves, I 
think, conclusively that there are not 
very many large claims in the large 
cities. The large claims from our ex- 
perience we have found to occur in the 
suburbs or in small towns in the coun- 
try, or more especially out in the open 
country, and it is these large claims 
that the cheap automobile rate covers. 
But, after all, this is not the protection 
sought for by an automobile owner, 
especially one who lives in the large 
cities. What he desires is protection 
for the hazard that he runs. I do not 
know what other companies’ experience 
has been, but I do not think that we 
have had a larger percentage than one 


in ten losses that have amounted to 
$100, and I do not think that one in 
twenty-five losses reported amount to 
$200. So that it is pretty hard to ask 
an assured to pay a high premium and 
then take $100 from his loss. 


Arguments Against Small Deductible 


It would seem from watching these 
adjustments carefully that a small de- 
ductible average is almost useless from 
the standpoint of the companies, and 
there are probably several reasons for 
this. One of the main reasons is that 
a company is most always willing (if 
not obliged) on account of competition 
to allow ten or fifteen dollars more, at 
least on a loss, than it knows an as- 
sured is justly entitled to. This, of 
course, should not be a fact, but on 
account of competition for brokers’ 
business, I believe it to be a fact. You 
will see from this that the assured gets 
back in this way through the efforts of 
his broker, and sometimes direct, at 
least one-half of his deductible average 
which would have cost him, and which 
it was intended should cost him $35 to 
have taken off his policy. 


There are many other arguments 
against the small deductible average. 
For instance, it is very hard in colli- 
sion losses to know exactly how far 
the damage has extended, and when 
you try to take $25 from the assured’s 
claim, after you have told him your 
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opinion of the amount of his real dam- 
age, it immediately puts him on the 
aggressive and within a short time he 
has found numerous other little things 
that it is necessary to do to the car, 
and which it is difficult to prove was 
not caused indirectly by the collision. 
To cite an example, we have found that 
a slight collision to the starting crank 
and possible bending of mudguard and 
damaging the radiator might have 
thrown the entire motor out of align- 
ment, even slightly damaging the rear 
construction, and in several cases have 
found that it might have bent the 
crank-shaft. When a company adjusts 
with this assured, if he knows the 
crank-shaft to have been bent or The 
rear construction damaged, the com- 
pany would, of course, be desirous of 
paying for this damage, but there is no 
possible way to know whether a slight 
defect in the motor or in the rear con- 
struction has been done by that jar to 
the front end of the car and not due 
to ordinary wear and tear, and we be- 
lieve that if you paid the man the ac- 
tual cost of the damage that is plain 
to see, without asking him to take $25 
from the small amount of damage to 
his radiator, mudguard and starting 
crank, he would be entirely satisfied 


with the settlement. But where you 
make him aggressive by charging him 
a premium for collision, and then mak- 
ing deductions, I believe you put the 
companies to further doubtful claims 
which always cause trouble. 


Painting 


The same might be said of painting. 
I believe there is no definite rule as to 
what a company should do in case of 
damage to side panel or hood, etc., of 
an automobile. Where you have made 
a fair adjustment with the assured, in 
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the majority of cases one can either re- 
paint the mudguard or hood, possibly 
repaint from door to door which would 
take in the damaged panel, or in some 
cases revarnish the entire car; but 
where ‘you tell the man that he stands 
$25, under the present rules, $100 of 
the amount of his claim, I believe you 
will have considerable difficulty in mak- 
ing the settlement.. In giving my opin- 
ion that this present deductible average 
would drive business away from the 
companies, I have heard the manager 
of a company reply that he was glad 
of it, as he would rather not get a dol- 
‘ar’s worth of collision insurance. This 
would undoubtedly be all right for his 
company, but the assured and the brok- 
er (who at the present time, at least, 
are the life of the automobile insurance 
business) are put in the position that 
they cannot obtain the coverage that 
they desire. 


His Suggestion 


Personally, I believe that if the com- 
panies intend to cover against collision 
they should do so without an average 
and charge an adequate rate, no matter 
what it is, for the insurance or else 
give the assured a policy with a par- 
ticular average (one where a loss must 
amount to so much, and then the com- 
panies pay the entire amount without 
deduction). By offering the assured 
either of the above policies the assured 
could accept it or not, as he sees fit, 
and if he did accept it, he would be 
covered against collision. 

In connection also with a large num- 
ber of collision claims, there are prop- 
erty damage claims. If an assured col- 
lects the damage to his car that has 
been caused by collision, without the- 
company deducting $100, he is going 
to be ‘a much better assured and give 
more unbiased opinions as to whether 
he was liable for the accident or not. 
If he is a dissatisfied customer, he is 
of very little use to a company in its 
effort to recover against the third party 
or defend a suit brought by a third 
party. 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


The man who devotes his time to 
the big work of stimulating production 
in the field of insurance finds his pur- 
pose set forth in the Standard Diction- 
ary definition of the word produce, 


‘namely, “to: exhibit or bring to view; 


yield or bring forth.” Not only is the 
objective clearly stated, to yield or 
bring forth, but that to attain ultimate 
results the possibilities of production 
must also be exhibited or brought to 
view. 

A system must be employed to en- 
able the producer to visualize those 
possibilities. It must be a system that 
provides a clear exposition of the sub- 
ject matter under development. It 
must bring into view in an intelligent 
manner the scope of production that 
ean be obtained. It must furnish to 
the worker in the selected field the 
equipment for producing maximum re- 
sults. 

Must Transmit Enthusiasm 


The home office man back of the 
system must have a definite idea of 
his plan. He must be an enthusiastic 
believer in the certainty of ultimately 
successful results. He must infuse in- 
te the system that enthusiasm so that 
it will be assimilated by the man in 
the field. He must endow it with a 
personality that will make an appeal to 
the producer. He must bring to the 
system and make a part of it an en- 
ergy that will make it a vital agency. 

The success of an insurance agent is, 
in the main, dependent upon his ambi- 
tion. The average agent sells many 
kinds of insurance. His ambition to 
sell automobile liability insurance may 
be dormant. He should be made the 
object of a system of stimulation. He 
is the channel through which the auto- 
mobile insurance company must reach 
the consumer. He must be made to 
realize the benefits derived from sys- 
tematic effort at production; that only 
through him can his company inform 
the automobile owner in his community 
oi the necessity of automobile insur- 
ance. 

There are two kinds of producers 
who must be reached through such a 
system—one who, because of a wide 
field of solicitation, have had excep- 
tional opportunities for developing 
principles of salesmanship peculiar to 
automobile insurance; the other who, 
because of soliciting in towns of small 
population, have had little or no op- 
portunity to specialize in this class of 
insurance. 

It may be concluded that the most 
fertile field of the system lies in the 
iowns of small population. If it suc- 
ceeds there, it will succeed in the 
large cities. The agent in the small 
town has to combat arguments of the 
self insurer that are the result of nar- 
row experience in accident frequency. 
he himself being a resident may share 
the prospect’s point of view. He will 
not be equipped to sell if he is not 
furnished with answers to those argu- 
ments. 

Educational Campaign 

The man behind the gun at the home 
office should devise and put into ef- 
fect an educational campaign which 
will finally make real salesmen for 
automobile insurance of those who 
were at the beginning indifferent. A 
campaign of this kind must be carried 
on by correspondence in a systematic 
manner,. 

Letters of stimulation bearing on 
big commission returns and dealing 
in generalities will not get results. 
Instead, the letters should inform the 
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Stimulating Automobile Production 


agents in simple, clear and direct man- 
ner regarding ways of meeting argu- 
ments advanced by the town skeptic 
who does not believe in this kind of 
insurance. ‘The writer of such letters 
should bear in mind that he lives in 
tle atmosphere of his one subject. 
The agent to whom he writes deals 
with a variety of subjects. The let- 
ters should be free of the use of tech- 
nical language familiar only to the ex- 
pert. ‘Such letters reach many who 
lave never read an automobile policy, 
much less sold one. Clear and under- 
standable English is effective in im- 
pressing the average man. Obscure 
and ambiguous expression makes no 
impression upon him. 

It is safe to start an educational 
campaign of this kind from the prem- 
ise that the large majority are willing 
to learn all that can be taught them. 
Some letters may touch on familiar 
points. ‘They will serve their purpose 
by emphasizing those points. Many 
agents may never have heard of those 
points and will find them helpful. 


Must Know Policy 


The first letter should present an 
analysis of the policy contract. This 
letter, particularly, should be free of 
ali legal phraseology and ambiguity. 
T% must be borne in mind that the 
agent cannot sell the goods on the 
skelves if he does not know their tex- 
ture. [He should be informed as fully 
regarding exemptions as he is about 
coverage. Many agents are relied up- 
cn to get their knowledge of the pol- 
icy from circular matter issued by the 
company. Circulars, as a rule, disre- 
gard advertising what the assured 
coes not get. The agent should know 
exactly what the policy stands for. 

Then should follow a ‘series of let- 
ters outlining hazards well known to 
the underwriter, but unfamiliar to the 
agent. 'The agent may have had no 
experience, local or otherwise, in the 
niatter of accident frequency. The de- 
velopment of distant touring affords a 
wide opportunity for emphasizing the 
hazards of congested districts, perhaps 
wnknown to the local agent. ‘There 
are an unlimited number of exposures 
familiar to the home office man that 
may be a revelation to the man who 
has not made a study of the subject. 


Tell Selling Points 

Nothing should be taken for granted 
as respects the agent’s knowledge of 
the subject. As before stated, he will 
willingly read a letter that has for its 
purpose the widening of his field of 
solicitation. (Start with the “A. B. C.” 
selling points. He ‘should be well 
grounded in the fundamentals in or- 
der to secure the greatest results. 


An educational campaign of this 
kind, if systematically conducted brings 
the agent to a realization of the 
breadth and depth of this subject. It 
causes an awakening interest that is 
productive of gratifying returns. It 
brings to his attention that there is 
a real live interest in his welfare. It 
promotes a relationship between com- 
pany and agent of a more personal 
character. It makes for the higher 
development of co-operative interest 
in other classes of insurance. 


Assuming that-such a plan has ‘been 
earried out in a manner that will en- 
able the local agent to gain an intel- 
ligent comprehension of the funda- 
mentals of automobile liability insur- 
ance, the system of education should 
be continued with an exposition of the 
broader values. of the — protection. 
Stress should be laid upon the rela- 
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tion that this kind of insurance bears 
to economic conditions. 

It has been lightly said that an 
automobile is a liability and not an 
asset. ‘There is such a slight margin 
on some occasions that this statement 
can almost be regarded as a truth. 


Effect Upon Credit 

It is conceded that a large part, if 
not nearly all of our commercial busi- 
ness is conducted on the basis of cred- 
it of the individual. A bank official, 
in reviewing the statement of the ap- 
plicant for a loan, carefully examines 
the stated assets and liabilities and 
if a sufficient margin of surplus exists, 
he grants the loan. How often would 
that credit be impaired if the banker 
stopped to consider the hazard to it 
through a possible law suit against the 
horrower arising out of an automobile 
accident. . 

The wide-awake agent will find some 
prospects responsive to an argument 
of this kind if the said agent has had 
it brought to his attention as a sell- 
ing point by a wide-awake home of- 
fice man. ‘The latter should. make a 
study of the relation of automobile in- 
surance to business interests. If he 
does not, he cannot tell his salesman 
of the serious effect that large verdicts 
heve had upon the financial stability 
cf individuals engaged in business 
rursuits. 

He must be prepared to inform the 
solicitor. of the far reaching effect of 
a serious accident, perhaps wholly be- 
yond the control of the automobilist, 
and its relation to domestic and per- 
sonal interests. There are many argu- 
ments to prove that automobile insur- 
anee often forestalls a mortgage which 
would have been necessary to pay the 
unexpected verdict awarded. by a pre- 
jediced jury. 

Effect of Compensation Law 

He should study the trend of negli- 
gence cases in the latter regard. He 
can show that workmen’s compensa- 
{ion laws have driven the ambulance 
chaser to the lucrative field of auto- 
mobile accident cases; that these per- 
nicious mulcters of clients and com- 
panies have greater opportunity of re- 
cevery against the individual who car- 
ries no insurance than against the 
company who acts for the individual 
ii has insured under an automobile li- 
ability policy. 

Again, the home office man may go 
up a little higher in the scale of sell- 
ing arguments that have relation to 
society at large. Some prospects may 
be impressed with the duty they owe 
society in providing a form of indem- 
nity which will not touch their private 
resources. There has been some agita- 
tion in the last year or two to bring 
about legislation which would require 
that the licensee shall furnish a bond 
or insurance policy to the State as a 
guarantee of indemnification to the in- 
jured person for injuries sustained in 
en automobile accident. ‘'The fact that 
movements of this kind are in progress 
and that some editorial writers are 
endeavoring to formulate public opinion 
te that end serves as a selling argu- 
ment. It emphasizes the fact that 
automobile liability insurance is re- 
garded as an absolute necessity. * * 


Enlarging Salesman’s Knowledge 

In the final analysis this system of 
education must be so comprehensive 
as to enlarge the salesman’s knowl- 
edge of what he is trying to sell. The 
system must be reduced to a plane of 
simplicity of expression that will en- 
able the average man to understand. 
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It must include a well defined plan of 
educating each salesman go that he 
acquires a complete knowledge of the 
subject. The only successful basis 
from which business promotion may 
attain its highest development is that 
in which the promoter and the sgales- 
man share an equal knowledge of the 
Subject. The broader the knowledge 
Possessed by the educator to pass to 
the salesman, the greater the results 
secured by the salesman. 

[Editor’s note: Since this article was 
written a bill along these lines was 
introduced in Albany.] 


The Doctor in Insurance 
(Continued from page 12) 


vihose cars are used in connection 
with business that indemnity for loss 
of use’ of the assured’s car is worth 
consideration. Factories are largely 
occupied with work for the Govern- 
ment, transportation service is not at 
its best, and metals are being con- 
served for other purposes than manu- 
facturing a large surplus stock of auto- 
mobile parts. If a part from the fac- 
tory is necessary in the repair of a 
damaged car, it is safe to say that the 
ewner will wait much longer than in 
previous years for the repair work to 
ke completed. If he becomes at any 
time obliged to hire a car to take the 
place of the damaged one, and to pay 
rental for it, he would find the daily 
indemnity furnished by loss of use in- 
surance quite acceptable as a war time 
saving. Of course, the conditions out- 
lined argue just as strongly also for 
the other loss of use cover mentioned 
previously as a part of property dam- 
age insurance. 

While the broker can no more make 
his client buy all that he advises in 
the way of insurance than can a physi- 
cian make his patient take the medi- 
cine he prescribes, he can at least 
avoid the grave mistake of failure to 
furnish all the information which 
tcnds to influence the average sound 
business man to fully protect himself. 
And by the constant avoidance of such 
mistake is the doctor of insurance 
known. 


CINCINNATI’S LOSS RECORD 


Neare, Gibbs & Lent Tell Why Thefts 
AiremaKept fat a 
Minimum 


Cincinnati enjoys the distinction of 
having an unusually fine record with 
regard to automobile thefts. Neare, 
Gibbs & Lent, important general agents 
there, were asked by The Hastern Un- 
derwriter how they accounted for this 
city’s. good luck and their answer fol- 
lows: 

“In reference to the low theft loss 
ratio in Cincinnati, the police de- 
partment here is éfficiently handled 
and is considered one of the finest 
and best-managed departments in the 
country, and it is also ably supported 
by the police departments of neigh- 
baring cities. The result is that but 
few stolen cars get out of the jurisdic- 
tion of our police, provided theft be 
promptly reported. 

“Furthermore, and most important, 
is the fact that known thieves and 
suspicious characters are immediately 
taken into custody and deported if no 
charge can be established against 
them. In other words, it is an un- 
healthy community for that class.” 
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BRITISH CAR RATING 


H. J. Whitcomb, of Motor Union, Sug- 
gests an Automobile Central 
Rating Office 


H. J. Whitcomb, general manager of 
the Motor Union of London, in a paper 
on ‘Motor Insurance in Theory and 
Practice,” delivered in London recent- 


ly, advocated a central rating bureau 
for British companies. He said the 
present system of rating in Great Brit- 
ain is wrong, and discussing it he isaid: 

“For the past twelve years aver- 
age in motor insurance has _ been 
principally applied as a whole,’ says 
Mr. Whitcomb. “That is to say, whilst 
rates have varied according to use, and 
horsepower and value, they have re- 
mained fixed for practically all makes 
of cars, irrespective of the fact that 
different cars have characteristics 
which greatly affect the cost of claims. 
We know that those of us who have 
made ends meet or have secured a 
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margin of profit have only done so by 
the numbers of cars and risks rated 
above their true value equalling or out- 
weighing those where we are hopeless- 
ly under-rated. We know that the good 
cars and risks of to-day may be the 
bad ones of to-morrow. Unless new 
blood keeps coming in we shall get 
worse results. It is bad underwriting 
to rely upon uncertain elements. We 
should therefore deal logically with the 
question and realize firstly what the 
public wants, and secondly make our 
charges commensurate with the indi- 
vidual risk so that an average of any 
one class should work out correctly by 
itself. Underwriting of motor car risks 
can be divided into four categories: (1) 
The type of car; (2) its use; (3) lo- 
cality; (4) moral hazard. 

“The first three can be standardized: 
No. (1) according to the type of car, 
i. e., its age, its value, its weight, its 
power, its cost of repair, its life as 
applied to wear and tear; No. (2) by 
the results of experience of class of 
use; No. (3) by the results of experi- 
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ence in different localities; No. (4) is 
and must always be left to the indi- 
vidual discretion of the underwriter. 
This latter may however be obtained 
by adoption of a standard for Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 for first class risks, and then 
rating up those of impaired moral 
hazard. The expression moral hazard 
covers a multitude of circumstances, 
the principal of which are: Integrity 
and honesty of the insured; supervi- 
sion; temperamental qualities; exist- 
ence of blemishes upon record in form 
oi fines and endorsements of license 
for dangerous driving; verdicts against 
the driver in civil actions for damages. 

“It would indeed be difficult to fix 
increased ratings for these various dis- 
abilities as rarely do people take the 
same view either of offence or of the 
effect thereof upon future events. 

“No. 1 is really the basis from which 
true and sound underwriting must com- 
mence, because Nos. 2 and 3 are more 
questions of application as a result of 
experience of a different nature. More- 
over, we most of us from our experi- 
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ence of general accident insurance 
know the difference in hazards of vari- 
ous occupations, and the conditions af- 
fecting road traffic in the different 
localities, as well as the proneness to 
give excessive damages peculiar to cer- 
tain communities. It is this knowledge 
of many ‘years’ experience which has 
assisted in the formation of very use- 
ful tables of rating by the Accident 
Offices’ Association for the insurance of 
commercial vehicles. As an experiment 
they are sound and in the right direc- 
tion. Accumulation of experience will 
ne doubt cause amendment in some of 
the classes, but for accumulation of ex- 
perience to be really beneficial we must 
bring the element of physical construc- 
tion, design and cost of*repair into con- 
sideration, because it may be that more 
of one type of car or one make of car 
being used in a particular locality or in 
a particular occupation will by reason 
of its greater or lesser cost of repair, 
liability to accident, etc., upset our re- 
sults as application to occupation and 
locality.” : 
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Probably the first argument in favor 
of this question is that practically all 
of the automobile insurance business is 
transacted by fire insurance agents, 
very few of whom have any knowledge 
of marine insurance or are conversant 
with the difference in the method 
adopted by marine underwriters, from 
_ those adopted by fire underwriters. It 
seems very illogical for fire insurance 
executives to protest against the adop- 
tion of valued policy laws in different 
‘Siates and, at the same time, issue a 
yalued policy on automobiles covering 
met only liability against fire, but lia- 
biity against theft as well. The main 
. difference between fire underwriters 
and marine underwriters, in the issu- 
ance of automobile policies, all centers 
on the issuance of a valued policy. 
| _'The insurance of automobiles against 
| fire covers the ‘hazard of insuring them 
‘ag as contents of the place where they are 
usually stored, as well as the hazard 
of places where they are temporarily 
_ stored either for repair or over night 

while traveling. It also covers the 

hazard incident to fire originating in 
the automobile itself, because of back 
fire, short circuit and other like causes. 
¥ Encourages Carelessness 
"The theft hazard, which is giving un- 
derwriters great concern at the present 
time, is one which primarily involves 
the moral hazard of the community as 
well as the moral hazard of the in- 
G:vidual insured. If we look upon the 
_ insurance business as one which should 
furnish fair protection to the assured 
against loss on the same general prin- 
ciples as the fire insurance business 
has always been conducted, it would 
seem that underwriters should not en- 
_ eeurage practices which would enable 
. the assured to recover more in case of 
‘less than the amount of damage actu- 
ally sustained by him. Insurance in- 
| cemnity Was never calculated to hand 
out new lamps for old. The experience 
_ covering automobile insurance has been 
| for so*short a period that no general 
study of results can indicate what are 
sound underwriting principles in this 
business, but insurance against theft 
_ does seem to encourage carelessness 
and neglect on the part of automobile 
_ OWners so far as any provision looking 
| te the safety of the cars, when they are 
| left without protection, is concerned, 
and insurance of extra equipment does 


| - 


seem to produce an enormous number 
| ef claims which appear very unreason- 
- able. 

| Loose Methods of Paying Claims 

| The proof concerning loss by theft, 
when received by the company, is gen- 


erally very unsatisfactory, and when a 


| car is stolen and recovered the majority 
of claims for damage indicate a desire 
| on the part of the assured to have the 
company pay to overhaul and com- 


e 


Wetely renovate the car. 
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The looseness with which practically 
all companies pay claims for damage 
by theft seems to be increasing the 
number of claims and the question 
arises as to whether, in fairness to the 
general public and because of neces- 
sity for their own protection, it will 
rot become necessary for the compan- 
ies to decline to insure extra equip- 
ment. 

The majority of people who insure 
their buildings and personal property 
dy not carry one hundred per cent. of 
Frotection and it would seem very un- 
reasonable to assume that if owners 
of automobiles could not insure the 
extra tires and other equipment which 
they carry on their car, they would be 
more careful concerning them, or if 
au epidemic of theft of tires prevailed 
they would at least make the ears of 
tke police department of their com- 
munity hear a great many complaints. 
Ag it is, the ease with which tires are 
stolen -and disposed of encourages an 
jucrease of such thefts. : 

The (Conference has recently in- 
creased the amount of damage by col- 
lision which the owner must sustain, 
before a claim will be considered, from 
$25 to $100 and the same logic which 
brcught about this action would ap- 
pear to apply to the theft situation. 

Moral Atmosphere 

One of the features concerning theft 
insurance of automobiles, which is 
very vital, is this—as long as com- 
panies are willing to quickly and easily 
pay theft claims of any kind or char- 
acler, overhaul cars which are taken 
from one block and recovered a short 
distance away, the moral atmosphere 
of a community will be blunted. Police 
officers and police courts deal very 
lightly with offenders when they are 
caught and voice their sentiment with 
jhe remark that “the owner will not 
lose anything because he is insured.” 

Then, again, to deal with the auto- 
mobile policy on a marine basis is go- 
ing to have its effect on the general 
fire insurance business in other re- 
spects. People who find companies 
paying automobile losses in an easy and 
careless manner are going to expect 
them to be just as easy and careless 
in the settlement of fire losses, under 
firc policies covering buildings and 
ecntents. All that any owner of an 
auiomobile should ever seek in the 
way of insurance is a sufficient amount 
of indemnity to furnish fair protection 
in case of loss. There are not con- 
nected with the use and ownership otf 
automobiles and loss by fire and theft 
the features which are connected with 
vessels and ships and their cargoes. 

Says Valued Policy Should be 
Eliminated 

The experience which companies 
bave had and which they will have in 
the next few years will give more 
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knowledge on this subject, but under- 
writers, who seek to have the public 
approve their methods and who want 
to be consistent in their practice, will 
undoubtedly reach a conclusion, at 
some future date, that the valued policy 
on automobiles should be eliminated 
and because of the impossibility of de- 
termining the exact condition of a car 
before the loss occurred, adopt some 
method which will cover the adjust- 
meént in case of loss by fixing the limit 
of loss gradually, according to the age 
of the car. They will eliminate cover- 
age against theft of extra equipment 
and in all probability limit the amount 
of loss in case no recovery of a stolen 
car is made to a certain percentage of 
a value fixed according to age, and 
underwriters will have to study the 
question. of claims for repairs alleged 
ts be necessary because of theft and 
edcopt some principle which will be just 
to the assured, but eliminate the pres- 


The magnitude of the automobile in- 
dustry has caused men from the out- 
side and from the inside to see in the 
insuring of automobiles get-rich-quick 
possibilities and they have evolved a 
great number of queer proposals—with 
four of these the writer has come into 
intimate contact. 


Wanted to Imitate Woolworth 

One in ‘particular reads like a dime 
novel. Its creator was a great admirer 
of the ‘business genius of F. W. Wool- 
worth. He was an insurance man of 
some prominence and his grand idea 
was to combine the five and ten cent 
principle with what he thought were 
the needs of the automobile insurance 
business generally and Ford owners 
particularly. 

“A Ford owner,” he ‘said, ‘twill drive 
five miles to save a nickel on a bar- 
gain. I propose to offer him that 
bargain.” 

‘He had spent quite some time and 
money working out the details of his 
idea. ‘He discovered that one of the 
casualty companies which had offered 
complete coverage a few years ago at 
$50 had made a fair profit on the busi- 
ness. ‘He reckoned that the increase 
which had brought the rates for Fords 
to over $100 would make a great num- 
ber of Ford owners either seek cheaper 
insurance or discontinue their insur- 
ance altogether. 

Worked Out a Zone System 

Then he visited several of the larger 
cities and worked out a zone system. 
He went to Ford dealers and offered 
them contracts which ostensibly would 
net them considerable additional in- 
come. In fact, he actually showed me 
several such contracts duly signed and 
sealed. 

Under his plan of insurance the 
gross cost of full coverage on Fords 
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Why the Automobile Policy Should Be A Fire 


Insurance Policy and Not A Marine Policy 
By GEORGE A. VIEHMANN, President of New Jersey Fire 
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ent prevailing tendency to turn the 
toeft of the car into a benefit to the 
owner, 
Favors Limited Coverage 

Every endeavor by insurance agents 
and companies to induce over insur- 
ance has always, in the past, brought 
about a condition of public feeling very 
cetrimental to the companies, and the 
practice should not be continued with 
respect to the insurance of automobiles. 
A limited coverage would produce bet- 
ter results and would have the effect 
of arousing public opinion and decreas- 
ing the present outrageous number of 
thefts and the fire insurance executive 
who issues a valued automobile policy 
would find himself in a very hard pre- 
dicament if he ever rises to protest in 
any ‘State against the enactment of a 
valued policy law covering insurance 
cf buildings or personal property, be- 
cause No one can sing “tweedle dum” 
and “tweedle dee”’.at the same time. 
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Freak Ideas of Auto Company 


Promotions That Never Materialize 
By ROBERT W. SWAYNE 
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was to be about $69. That the amount 
sounds like a bargain, was his basis 
of determining the rate. Of this $69 
he proposed to pay the Ford dealer in 
the large cities $10 on every policy 
written in consideration of which the 
dealer agreed to send a truck with 
all Ford parts to-any point within 
thirty miles of the center of the city 
and repair the car on the road. The 
Gwner was to telephone the dealer as 
soon as the accident occurred, give his 
policy number and receive service, 
sometimes, within an hour or so, this 
aiso saving the expense of being towed 
in. 

With these contracts signed, he look- 
ed around for the proper place to open 
his office in New York City. He se- 
lected the neighborhood of Seventy- 
Second Street and Broadway and pre- 
pared to do a land office business. He 
‘was to deal direct with the assured; 
no brokerage commission and no 
agent’s commission. There was to be 
no advertising. The word passed from 
cne \Ford owner to another was suffi- 
cient. 

Of the $69 gross premiums, deduct- 
ing the $10 going to the dealer and 
figuring 50 per cent. of the balance to 
take care of all other losses and ex- 
penses, he counted on a net profit of 
about $29.50 per Ford insured. Es- 
timating the total number of Fords 
and then taking a very small percent- 
age. thereof, he expected to insure 
about 5,000 cars the first year with a 
paper underwriting profit of $147,500. 

After he had looked in the future a 
few years and had seen his company 
the mightiest of insurance organiza- 
tions ‘with its own 100-story building 
where the Post Office now stands, our 
captain of Fords bethought himself of 
the fact that he had not made provi- 
sion for the organization of this com- 
pany. The company has not been or- 
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ganized as yet and any enterprising 
capitalist desiring to spend some 
money in this direction can do so by 
communicating with The Hastern Un- 
derwriter. ; 

Would Write Compensation 

Another company plan which also 
depended for its success on volume is 
even more of a burlesque. Some time 
ago, the editor of an automobile maga- 
zine invited the writer to compose for 
his publication an article about auto- 
mobile insurance. His corporation also 
published road maps of the entire coun- 
try in addition to sundry other auto- 
mobile handbooks, the total cost of 
which was something in the neighbor- 
hood of $30. 

The president of the corporation 
owned an automobile which he insured 
and he, therefore, looked upon himself 
as knowing all about automobile in- 
surance. He had listened to the mu- 
tual company propaganda about how 
much money the stock companies were 
making and on this basis he had con- 
ceived his wonderful vision. 

With 20 per cent. off the rate to start 
with, 50 per cent. to be paid by the 
assured and the balance of the pre- 
mium to be taken out of the profits 
of the increased sale of his books, this 
man had drawn up a set of figures 
which for apparent profits would stag- 
ger an elephant. He proposed to give 
free fire and theft insurance with ev- 
ery new subscription to his books. 


He then sought some free legal ad- 
vice and asked his editor if the latter 
knew of anyone who could tell him the 
requirements to form an insurance 
company. His editor ’phoned the writ- 
er and made an appointment. 

When the capital, surplus, State de- 
posits, resident agency and brokerage 
license laws of the various States were 
explained to the president, his ardor 
cooled somewhat, but he still had a 
second line of trenches. He explained 
that his publications had a circulation 
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of 90,000 and that it ought to be easy 
for him, by advertising which would 
cost him nothing if the plan failed, to 


form a mutual company in very short , 


order. When he was informed that to 
do business in ‘New York State alone 
he must procure the bona fide signa- 
tures of 1,000 resident automobile own- 
ere and that he must go through sim- 
iar red tape in each State before he 
would be able to write a policy or col- 
lect a premium, he took it out in ex- 
pressing his opinion of the insurance 
business. 
Brewers Planned to Save Money 


A motor truck owners association a 
while ago enthusiastically originated 
the scheme of saving each other a 
lot of money by forming an insurance 
company and procuring the profits for 
themselves. The cost of manufactur- 
ing beverages and near beverages was 
constantly increasing and they deemed 
it necessary to find some way to re- 
duce expenses. The secretary of the 
association, who happened to be per- 
sonally known to me, was instructed to 
write an insurance man known to sev- 
eral of the members and get his ideas 
cn the subject. The insurance man 


‘in question submitted a proposal that 


he form, manage and operate their in- 
surance company. After receiving this 
letter with the details how the insur- 
ance man proposed to go about it, the 
secretary showed it to me and asked 
my opinion. 

While this man’s name and address 
were attached to the letter and he was 
supposedly well-known to geveral mem- 
hers of the association as a prominent 
insurance man, I could not discover his 
connection in any of the agency, bro- 
kerage or company records available. 
From his letter, however, I judge him 
to be a broker somewhere who has a 
compensation line of considerable pro- 
portions which none of the stock com- 
panies will write. 

The reason for this deduction is aD- 
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parent, After explaining at ‘some 
length that the minimum requirements 
for a company to write all forms of 
casualty automobile insurance coverage 
were $250,000 capital and $125,000 sur- 
plus, naively stated that if the as- 
sociation cared to write compensation 
insurance there would be an additional 
requirement of $50,000 more capital and 
$25,000 more surplus. 


I suggested to my friend the secre- 
tary that he have each one of his 
members compile a table showing how 
much they had paid out to insurance 
cumpanies and how much the insurance 
companies had paid them in return. 
The result was astounding. These 
truck owners had received a little less 
than three times as much as they had 
paid out. With these statistics and 
the figures showing just how much 
money the stock automobile insurance 
companies had made last year on their 
and all other business, the truck own- 
ers association decided that they would 
make more of a percentage on their 
investment and save more money if 
they put a like amount in more brew- 
eries and let the insurance companies 
continue to lose money insuring their 
trucks. 


Finance Companies’ Plans 


Another plan of company which near- 
ly went through and has not yet been 
dropped is not so much of a freak. 
this was proposed by a group of auto- 
mobile finance corporations in order 
to get the automobile insurance cover- 
age they wanted and which the stock 
eccmpanies had refused. These corpor- 
ations proposed to form a gigantic com- 
pany, engage a competent automobile 
inurance underwriter and go after a 
big volume of business. Because of 
their connections in the automobile 
business and their hold on 50 per cent. 
of the automobile buyers in the United 
States, this plan bid well for success. 
Their main play for premiums, how- 
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ever, was to have been on the basis 
cf cut rates. 

When talking to an official of one 
ef the interested corporation, he told 
me what they planned to do and I 
suggested that he, also, might do ‘wise- 
ly to see how much some of the largest 
automobile writing insurance companies 
bad profited on their business at tariif 
rates before his company decided to 
put up any considerable amount to op- 
erate a cut rate company. At his re- 
quest, I furnished him with the figures. 
As a result, these finance corporations 
decided not to do anything on the mat- 
ter until they found out whether they 
would be able to get coverage among 
the stock companies on their policies 
which expire shortly. 


AUTOMOBILE IN COURT 


The case of Newton Creek Towing 
Co. v. Aetna Insurance Co., 57 N. EL 
(N. Y.), 302, was a case in which a 
poat was lashed to the-side of a tug- 
boat and forced through a heavy ice 
flow, thereby being injured. The court 
held that, while the injury was un- 
doubtedly caused by collision with the 
ice, still the injury was not within a 
contract for insurance against accident 
caused by collision. 

We agree with appellant that a policy 
of insurance will be construed most 
strongly against the company. How- 
ever, we do not believe that a forced 
construction and one clearly not with- 
in the intention of either party should 
be placed upon the language used in 
the policy. We do not believe, in the 
case at bar, that there was a “colli- 
sion” within the ordinary meaning of 
that term, and we are of the opinion 
that appellant should not be permitted 
to recover upon said policy in the in- 
stant case. 
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/ Adjustments in Automobile Insurance 


In treating this subject in this arti- 
cle I purpose taking up the general 
methods used in dealing with an as- 
sured and not discussing the various 
forms of automobile insurance and the 
different claims arising thereunder. 


There are two outstanding and equal- 
ly important factors to be considered, 
the car and its owner, which I will 
¢ceal with in this order. 


Identity First Step 


In the investigation of automobile 
claims the first step is to definitely de- 
termine the identity of the car and its 
ownership. The car should be checked 
with the description appearing on the 
policy, and from the technical knowl- 
edge of the adjuster it should be de- 
termined that the car actually is as 
represented, and not of different mode? 
er an assembled proposition, and that 
all the conditions of the contract have 
heen complied with. Having arrived 
at this point it is in order to examine 
the bill of sale, which will assist in 
establishing the ownership. 


An investigation conducted along the 
foregoing lines will greatly aid in the 
prevention of payment of fraudulent 
claims. I recall a case which il- 
lustrates this point. An application 
was presented and a policy issued on 
The policy 
had been in force about six months 
when the company was notified of a 
total logs by fire. The loss was reported 
to have been the result of a backfire and 
occurred on a country road. The place 
where the fire occurred did not occa- 
sion any suspicion as the owner lived 
nearby, and the chauffeur was supposed 
te be driving from the city to the own- 
er’s residence. On a careful examina- 
tion of the wreck it was found that cer- 
tain parts were of older model, while 
oihers were as represented. A bill of 
sule was then asked for, which the 
owner produced. On the face of it 
everything seemed in good order, al- 
though when the address of the party it 
Was purchased from was asked, it was 
explained that the car was bought at 
an automobile show of foreign cars, 
tnrough one of their representatives 
who was no longer in this country. An 
eutomobile expert familiar ‘with this 
make of car was found and he made af- 
fidavit to the effect that the car was 
not as represented; that certain essen- 
tial parts were of a considerably older 
model, while others were made by a 
different manufacturer. On further in- 
vestigation it was found that this par- 
ticular car had previously been in a 
farage fire, and was subsequently pur- 
chased for a small sum of money. In 
repairing, parts of other cars ‘were used 
with suitable body and equipment ac- 
quired in the same manner, the result 
being an assembled car. It is needless 
te add that when the assured was 
confronted with some of these facts 


ke did not press his claim against the 
company. 


Clear Title 


It does not seem to be generally un- 
derstood that in the purchase of an 
automobile a clear title is necessary. 
This is especially true in the case of 
second hand cars, where the question 
of age, model and ownership may be 
doubtful. Human nature is fond of a 
bargain and many stolen cars are 
readily sold to parties who do not ask 
too many questions, resulting frequent- 
ly in companies being called upon to 
pay for the loss or damage to a car 
which by a previous loss payment had 
kecome their own property. Owing 
to the great number of thefts at the 
present time in which all companies 
are so yitally interested, it is obvious 
that too much attention cannot be 
paid to this question of identity. From 
the number of cars stolen is it not 
reasonable to suppose that there is a 
market for their disposal and that they 
will be bought and subsequently in- 
sured? 


Private Car Often a Necessity 


While on the subject of stolen cars, 
it may be well to call attention to 
the fact that the average owner of to- 
day considers his private automobile a 
necessity in his business, and not sim- 
ply a pleasure vehicle; the theft of 
his car interrupts his business and it 
should, therefore, be to the interest of 
an owner to take every precaution to 
protect his property from theft, and if 
stolen to exhaust every means to effect 
its recovery. This should be the atti- 
tude of an owner and should not be 
discouraged by companies through the 
payment of theft claims, except in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions 
of the policy contract. In this proce- 
dure the adjuster may greatly assist 
by impressing upon the automobile 
owning public the fact that the steal- 
ing of a car is a serious offense, and 
that the excuse usually offered by the 
“joy rider” that he “merely took the 
car for a ride’ does not remove the 
act from the “theft” category, that it 
is a menace to society and should be 
prosecuted accordingly. - 


We now come to the owner himself. 
There are aS many types of owners 
as there are cars with as many ideas 
as to condition, value, etc., of their 
particular car. This is largely due to 
the personal interest of the owner in 
the car, and not infrequently the idea 
is encouraged by dealer, agent or 
garage man, who follows the course of 
least resistance and assures him that 
his car is the exceptional and superior 
one of its kind and when an accident 
occurs caters to this sentiment, agree- 
ing with the owner that his car will 
never be the same again, and that it 
cannot be put in as good condition as 
before the accident. This exaggeration 
often forces an appraisal which com- 
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panies prefer to avoid, but are obliged 
to resort to in order that a fair ad- 
justment may be reached. 


A Case that Caused Annoyance 


A case of this kind with which I 
had lately to deal, causing considera- 
ble annoyance was as follows: 


An accident occurred considerably 
damaging a car, but as is usual in cases 
of this kind the car looked much worse 
than it really was. ‘The insured com- 
riunicated with the automobile agents 
and obtained from them their opinion 
of the damage. They advised the as- 
sured that it was practically impossible 
to repair and suggested the purchase 
of a new car with an allowance (not 
large by any means) for the damaged 
one. This I did not consider satisfac- 
tory and took the matter up with the 
agents, pointing out that the damage 
could be repaired and as the insurance 
company was interested only in the ac- 
tual damage it would be unfortunate 
if we could not come to some agree- 
ment, and ‘should it ‘be proved that 
their attitude was wrong it would be 
embarrassing for them. They then 
stated they were willing to estimate 
the damage with a view to making re- 
pairs and when this came to hand 
the figures certainly did not show any 
considerable difference between repair- 
ing and their original proposal. ‘The 
company was forced to an appraisal as 
the assured, notwithstanding the 
opinions of several other repair men, 
agreed with the agents. The assured 
appointed as his appraiser a representa- 
tive of the manufacturer of the car 
in question, and the award was given 
ai less than one-half the original 
estimate. By a peculiar coincidence 
the assured’s appraiser agreed and 
signed the award. In the meantime 
the assured had bought a new car 
from the agents and it can easily be 
imagined what he thought of their judg- 
ment. 

When the “sentimental” point is 
passed, the adjuster has a comparative- 
ly simple task to perform as actual re- 
pairs necessary and the cost thereof 
may be readily ascertained. ‘This, how- 
ever, is one of the most difficult con- 
ditions to overcome, although from an 
insurance point of view the “sentiment- 
al” owner is probably the most de- 
sirable risk, the physical and moral 
Fazard being reduced to a minimum. 

The Older Models 

Before closing this arficle I wish to 
point out what I deem a very import- 
ant phase in adjustments, particularly 
in older models. It should be borne 
in mind that all metals have a “life” 
and that this “life” is constantly wast- 
ing away, due largely to the extraordi- 
rary vibrations to which a car is sub- 
jected even under most careful usage. 
A process of crystallization is constant- 
ly taking place resulting in brittleness 
in the metal without outward indica 
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tion. Very frequently a company is 
called upon to pay for a loss which 
is due entirely to what is nothing more 
than breakage or a result of the fore- 
going process, which loss is not con- 
templated in an automobile policy, but 
cbviously it is most difficult to con- 
vince assured of this condition. Fail- 
ure to make this distinction results in 
companies replacing worn out parts 
with new, which is the duty of the 
owner and not the insurance company. 

The insurance community has a pub- 
lic duty to perform, to see that the 
public is not overcharged for insurance 
and if undercharged the security of the 
fublic is impaired. How often have 
we heard the charge made of the high 
cost of automobile insurance and as 
the adjuster comes in direct contact 
with the public he is in a position to 
educate it not to expect nor to make 
excessive demands, for insurance com- 
panies represent the public and have 
been instrumental in securing improved 
treatment of the individual owner be- 
cause what affects the cost of repairs 
must more or less affect the cost of 
general maintenance. 


MAKING NEW FORD LOCK 

The United States Auto Lock Com- 
pany of Chicago, has perfected a lock- 
ing device which embodies a. fifteen 
inch steering wheel equipped with a 
Yale tumbler lock. <A single turn of 
the key either secures or releases the 
leck, no lifting or pulling being neces- 
gary. 


MOTOR SHORTAGE PREDICTED 

The Hudson Motor Car Company 
says that from present indications it 
seems certain that by July 1 all stocks 
of the most popular cars will have 
keen exhausted, and that from that 
date on dealers and buyers will have 
{o depend upon limited productions to 
meet their wants. 


STUDEBAKER PRICES INCRIEASED 
The Studebaker Corporation has’ in- 
creased the factory prices of its mod- 


els as follows: 
Model New Old 
4-cylinder: Price Price 
TOUrIN gS octane aes $995 $895 
6-cylinder: 
ichtetourin > eee eeerne 1,395 1,295 
Bis. tSixe vOurin eee 1,795 1,695 
4-pass. roadster ....... 1,550 1,450 
GIB SSUS TE aos scare weitehe: ee saree 1,295 1,200 


OVERLAND PRICES REVISED 

Out of the 35 models of passenger 
and commercial cars offered by Willys- 
Overland, Inc., the prices of all but 
eight have been increased, the amounts 
ranging downward from a maximum of 


$100. The complete new price list 
follows: 
Old New 
Model “90”— Price Price 
“POULIN 2) oxy Sea, siore,d ie $795 $850 
PROB OSEOI: ce rclevee ci anevinlaile 780 835 
Gountry CHD asics 840 875 
SOPH desis ows stare 1,240 1,340 
CHOSSISMs . stxeiinichs ascot 710 800 


NEW DODGE BUSINESS CAR 
Dodge Brothers is putting out a new 


panel business car which will sell for 
$935. 
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Must Eliminate 
Stolen Car Market 


PLAN OFFERED BY P. R. WILBUR 


Secretaries of State Also Have Plan 
of Registration to Follow 
Car 


There is a decided crystallization of 
opinion as to how the automobile 
theft hazard may be reduced by de- 
stroying the market for used cars of 
questionable ownership and establish- 
ing a workable method by which the 
rightful owner shall always be in pos- 
session of documentary evidence that 
he has legally -come into possession 
of any car he may offer for sale. 

P. R. Wilbur, of New York, general 
automobile agent for the ‘Sun iInsur- 
ance office and the Patriotic Assurance 
Company has had under preparation 
for some time a comprehensive plan 
along these lines. Mr. Wilbur’s idea 
is that the owner shall obtain from 
the State, in addition to the usual own- 
er’s license and number plate, a cer- 
tificate which shall in effect be a deed 
of ownership, fully describing the car 
for all, purposes of fidentification. 

This certificate the owner would pre- 
serve safely as he would the deed td 
a parcel of realty. Whenever he might 
sell the car the deed must go with it 
and the new ownership be recorded 
with the Secretary of State. Severe 
penalties of fine and imprisonment 
would be imposed upon anybody hay- 
ing in their possession, or offering for 
sale, any car for which he did not 
possess the original deed. 


Might Combine Plans 
This deed-certificate would bear the 
signature of the original owner and 
any person who might subsequently 
purchase the car, with dates of pur- 
chase and transfer and other informa- 
tion useful for identification. 


Various features of the proposed uni- 
form Dill along similar lines, drawn 
by the Association of American Secre- 
taries of State, might be embodied in 
Mr. Wilbur’s plan. He believes that 
the State authorities would favor his 
p'an, if for no other reason, that it 
is simple and would bring much added 
yvevenue to the State. In New York, 
assuming that the fee for this “deed” 
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were two dollars, and one dollar for 
a transfer, the State would derive an 
added revenue of approximately $1,- 
090,000 from the automobile business. 
After deducting the cost of recording 
deeds and transfer, even if extrava- 
gantly managed, it would yield a hand- 
some profit to the State. 

Furthermore, if the existing induce- 
ments to trade in stolen cars be re- 
moved and the present wholesale thiev- 
cry of machines be successfully bro- 
ken up, the additional fee paid to the 
State would be more than offset by 
the reduction in theft premiums which 
would ensue. Present insurance rates, 
particularly on the older and cheaper 
car models, are greatly increased be- 
cause of excessive theft losses and the 
additional fees would bear a relatively 
small proportion to the amount which 
might be safely deducted were the 
theft hazard materially reduced. 


Secretaries’ Plan Cumbersome 
The secretaries’ bill omits any pro- 
vision, such as now exists in some 
States, giving manufacturers and deal- 
ers the privilege of obtaining a blanket 
license number to cover all cars at a 
tiat registration fee. It would require 
every dealer or manufacturer to ob- 
tain a separate license number for 
each car. This feature would undoubt- 
edly meet with strenuous opposition 
from the dealers and manufacturers. 
All owners must apply to the Secre- 
tary of State for registration. They 
must describe the vehicle fully and 
ive their name and address. Ap- 
parently the license is to be perpetual, 
without necessity for paying any fee 
other than that paid at the time of 
eriginal registration, and that to be 
paid for recording any transfer of 
ownership. 
Number Follows Car 

It is provided that upon sale or 
transfer of a registered motor vehicle 
the number plates shall remain on it 
and that the seller shall immediately, 
and in writing, notify the Secretary of 
State of the sale, giving the registered 
number, the name and address of the 
purchaser and the description of the 
machine as in applying for the original 
registration. The purchaser must im- 
mediately apply for a transfer of own- 
ership on the ‘State records and a cer- 
tificate showing the right to operate 
the vehicle. 

Manufacturers and dealers are re- 
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quired to make monthly reports of 
cars sold'to persons other than deal- 
ers, giving the information described 
above. This will also surely meet 
with opposition. Violation of this pro- 
vision by dealers is punishable by a 
fine of from $25 to $100 for each 
oftense. 
Notice of Thefts 

The Secretary of State is required 
to keep a card index of the engine 
numbers of all registered vehicles. On 
receiving reports of thefts of cars, 
whether registered or not, the secre- 
tary would index the information on 
cards and notify the secretaries of all 


_Cther States. 


It should be remembered that the 
fixst thing a crook does when he steals 
a car is to change the numbers and 
then re-register. If it were possible 
to get from manufacturers each year, 
the serial numbers they are to put on 
{heir cars for that year, it would be 
much easier to tell if any change or 
auplication has been made in a Car 
number. Thieves always try to change 
a number with as little trouble as pos- 
sible, merely tampering certain figures 
instead of changing the entire number. 
For instance, 8811 might be changed 
to 6677, and so on. 

The proposed system of reporting 
thefts to all (State secretaries is slow 
and cumbersome and expensive. If 
that must be done a central bureau 
plan would appear better. 

The bill also provides that upon be- 
ing advised of the recovery of a stolen 
car the secretary receiving the in- 
formation is to notify all other secre- 
taries. Applications to register cars 
reported as stolen are to be received 
and the registered owner notified in 
the case of domestic thefts. If the 
car be one reported as stolen in an- 
cther State the secretary of each such 
other \State is to be notified. 

The bill is regarded as faulty in that 
it does not provide that notification 
shall be by telegraph or telephone with 
the proper police department or ssher- 
iff’'s office, if not for the detention of 
the applicant, for registration of a 
car reported as stolen. The question 
is asked, “Will it always be efficacious 
{o write to the owner, or the secre- 
tary in a distant State, advising that 
someone else has applied for registra- 
tion of a stolen car, even if the name 
and address of the suspected registrant 
be given?” (In the bill, as drawn, it 
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is only assumed that the secretary 
would notify the authorities in proper 
cases. 

Alteration of Numbers 

Another section makes it a felony 
punishable by imprisonment of from 
two to five years to cause destruction 
or alteration of an engine number or 
tu give a wrong description in apply- 
ing for registration. It would also be 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of from $200 to $500, or imprisonment 
of from thirty to ninety days, to sell 
cr offer for sale a car the original 
engine number. of which has been de- 
siroyed or altered, or which bears no 
engine number. But the owner or law- 
ful custodian of a car whose number 
Las been destroyed or altered may 
apply to the secretary for a permit to 
stamp a special number on the engine. 

Owners or custodians of cars, the 
engine numbers of which were de- 
stroyed or altered before the enact- 
ment of the proposed law, would be 
bound within ten days of such enact- 
iment to apply for a special engine 
number. Persons owning or becoming 
the owner custodian of a vehicle bear- 
ing no engine number after the 
passage of the law, would be bound 
within ten days to make similar ap- 
bication. For non-observance the same 
penalty is provided as named in the 
preceding paragraph. 

This section would appear: to place 
the burden of obtaining special engine 
rumbers on garage keepers and repair 
men who might have only temporary 
custody of cars. While there is a 
drastic penalty for failure to apply for 
a permit to stamp a special engine 
number, the language of the bill ap- 
pears not to be sufficiently broad to 
provide any penalty for failing to act- 
ually stamp the special number. 


Bill in New York 

Another evidence of the trend of 
thought is seen in the Mullan bill in- 
troduced in the closing days of the 
last New York legislature. It provides 
among other things that upon the sale 
er transfer of a motor vehicle regis- 
tered in accordance with this section, 
the vendor shall immediately give no- 
tice thereof with the name and resi- 
dence of the vendee to the Secretary 
cf State, and shall endorse upon certi- 
ficate of registration of such motor vehi- 
cle the name and address of the vendee 

(Continued on page 23) 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Surplus to policy holders, $1,610,426.29 
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Is automobile jnsurance worth so- 
liciting? 

This question would seem to be an 
idle one were it not for the fact that 
automobile underwriters are still meet- 
ing the statement on the part of some 
agents that they find the business so 
ecmplicated and unstable that it takes 
more of their time and effort to solicit 
if successfully than it is worth 


In the pioneer days of the business 
if was regarded by many company of- 
ficials as more or less of a fad or side 
line, and was generally considered a 
dangerous form of underwriting be- 
cause of its uncontrolled or floating 
liability with its consequent possibil- 
ilies of congestion of values. Likewise 
the average agent, especially the fire 
insurance agent, was prone to look 
upon it in much the same fashion as 
he did upon plate glass, steam boiler, 
burglary and other casualty lines. 
These he was accustomed to solicit 
only when some home office “special’’ 
came out to visit his agency and to 
ceenduct a brief, high pressure cam- 


-paign for business, on which the local 


agent was allowed a commission with 
the hope that he would succeed in re- 
newing the business at expiration, but 
which he frequently lost because of 
the assured having no losses during 
the year, and thus reaching the con- 
clusion that it was only some fancy 
frill which he did not really need, or, 
more likely, due to some competitor 


_ having followed over the same ground 


later with his particular company rep- 
resentative, who could generally con- 
vince the assured that he had made a 
great mistake in buying his protection 
from the first mentioned company, or 
agent, when company number two 
Stood ready to offer him something so 
much better for his money. 


5,000,000 Licensed Motor Vehicles 


Tt must be admitted that there was 
séme justification for this attitude on 
the part of the agent in those days, and 
that there is still much room for im- 
provement jn the matter of simplifying 
rate schedules, and other underwriting 
details in connection with the business, 
but in view of the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the automobile industry 
and the tremendous insurable valies 
now covered by this branch of the busi- 
hess, it seems inconceivable that a 
wide-awake progressive agent should 
fail to grasp the opportunity to in- 
crease his premium income and the 
profit to his business which the active 
canvass for automobile lines presents. 

The latest statistics available show 
that there are over five million licensed 
motor vehicles in the United States to- 
day, and while the average value 1s not 
definitely known, it is estimated that 
the aggregate value is materially above 
three billion dollars. These values ap- 
pear conservative when taken into 
consideration with the known fact that 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
there were produced by the manufac- 
turers of this country alone 1,806,194 
motor vehicles of a gross wholesale 
value of $917,470,938 (see statistics 
published by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce), of which about 
$90,000,000 worth were exported. 

A little calculation will show that if 
this vast value were insured against 
the hazards of fire and theft only at a 


| Yate of 2 per cent., which is admittedly 


less than the average rate now current 
for such protection, it would result in 
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a premium of over $60,000,000 annually, 
but this is only a minor portion of the 
total available income, since it does 
not include the premiums to be derived 
from the more costly forms of protec- 
tion involved under the classes of col- 
lision, .public liability and property 
damage coverage, each of which is 
rapidly becoming more and more nec- 
essary as the congestion of traffic 
g’ows apace on our streets and high- 
ways. 


$55,000,000 of Premiums 


It is admitted that many motor car 
Owners do not wish to carry all the 
different forms of protection enumer- 
ated and that a very large number of 
them at present do not even carry any, 
but this would seem to be the best 
evidence that the agent and broker 
have not utilized their opportunities to 
the fullest extent, as every automobile 
in service to day represents a potential 
scurce of premium income to the un- 
derwriter and solicitor, and it is largely 
a matter of energy, perseverance and 
salesmanship on the part of the agent, 
whether it becomes such a product, or 
remains barren so far as insurance is 
concerned. 


Carefully compiled statistics for the 
calendar year 1917 give the combined 
aggregate automobile insurance pre: 
miums for all classes of protection; 
that is, fire, theft, collision, property 
damage and public liability, for the 
United States as approximately $55,- 
000,000 of which about onehalf was 
written by fire and marine companies 
and the balance by liability and casu- 
alty companies. 

This represents a gain of about 50 
per cent. over the ‘year 1916, and is 
almost double the income for 1915, 


‘which further emphasizes the extraor- 


dinary growth of this branch of under- 
writing. 
The Side Lines 


Much has been said recently concern- 
ing the growth of the so-called “side 
lines” aS related to the older and more 
generally practiced forms of underwrit- 
ing, and during the past two years, 
fire company managers and officials 
have been much interested in the par- 
ticular items of tornado, hail and war 
risks, but it is interesting to note that 
the volume of automobile premiums 
written by fire and marine companies 
in 1917, exceeded the combined pre- 
mium written on the first three classes 
mentioned. 


Size of Motor Car Combinations 


Ais a further evidence of the import- 
ance of the automobile industry and 
{he volume of business derived from 
it, it is worth while to note that the 
estimated income of the General Mo- 
ters ‘Company, a corporation embracing 
five subsidiary automobile companies,. 
was greater for the past year than the 
combined gross revenue of the New’ 
York Central and Lake Shore Railroad 
companies, two of. the largest and most 
important railway systems in the 
country. 

These figures are highly significant 
and when considered in their relation 
to underwriting, they show clearly 
that neither the company nor the 
agent can remain indifferent to the fu- 
ture development of this rapidly grow- 
ing branch of the business. 

Tt is a fact that while there are a 
great many more insurers of dwell- 
ings, household furniture and similar 
classes of property, than there are of 
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Is Automobile Insurance a Sound and Profitable 
Business For the Agent and Broker ? 


By Z. L. HOOVER, Manager Automobile Department, Great American 
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zutomobiles, it is equally true that 
Dany automobile owners pay out more 
for insurance on their cars in one year 
than they do on other property in 
three, and, therefore, the agent who 
ignores the automobile line and solicits 
the ordinary fire line frequently loses 
the most profitable portion of his pa- 
tron’s business. 
Effect of the War 

While the war is likely to have a 
somewhat disturbing and more or less 
depressing effect on the automobile 
industry, which will naturally be re- 
flected in the underwriting results for 
the next year or two, it is certain that 
the volume of premiums to be written 
will remain very large, if not actually 
icrease, and when peace finally comes 
cbhce more, it is safe to predict a far 
greater development than ever before. 


Another fertile source of income 
which up to the present has remained 
but slightly developed lies in the in- 
surance of goods and merchandise be- 
ing transported in or on commercial 
automobiles. The over-congestion of 
railroad traffic during the past year 
since the entry of this country into 
the war has resulted in an extraor- 
dinary increase in the use of automo- 
biles for commercial transportation 
and it is certain that an energetic cam- 
paign for insurance on jsuch merchan- 
dise while in transit will result in a 
very large volume of premiums. 


Opportunities for City and Country 
Brokers 


While the volume of business to be 
written in this branch of insurance is 
extraordinary, as has been shown above, 
the agent in the small town or com- 
munity may feel that it is confined 
lurgely to the big city, where the bro- 
kers are in close touch with the auto- 
mobile distributors and also the com- 
pany underwriters, and are, therefore, 
able to specialize on it to the disad- 
vantage of the man more remotely 
situated. This is true to some extent, 
but like most questions, it is open to 
more than one yiewpoint: 


While the city broker may have a 
much larger volume of business to so- 
licit from than the small town agent, 
it fis also true that he is obliged to 
meet much keener competition for the 
pusiness and to perform more gratu- 
iious service in order to retain it, 
hence from the standpoint of net profit 
to himself, he does not enjoy any 
material advantage. 


The Profit in Writing Automobile 


The real question at take, however, 
is not one of comparative profits as 
between the city broker and the small 
town agent, but rather the profit to 
be derived from solicitation of automo- 
bile insurance as compared to ordinary 
fire or other lines, and if an agent 
will take the trouble to compare the 
time and expense (clerical and other- 
wise) incident to each class of risk 
vhich he solicits, he will almost sure- 
ly find that he can make more profit 
cn a stated volume of automobile pre- 
miums written annually than he can 
on a similar volume on dwellings or 
household goods, ete., written on a 
term basis. 


There is much which might be said 
in reference to the opportunities pre- 
sented through the solicitation of auto- 
mobile insurance for the agent to so- 
licit otber and perhaps more valuable 
lines from his patron, and, indeed, 
some wide awake agents have used 
the automobile line as a stepping stone 
to solicit employers’ liability and other 
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highly profitable lines from patrons 
engaged in business or manufacturing. 


Can’t Be Ignored by Progressive 
Agents 

While such opportunities are fre- 
quently incidental to automobile golici- 
tation and as such prove highly valu- 
able, it would seem that this branch 
of insurance has now developed to 
such important proportions in itself 
that the progressive agent of today 
Tuust give it the same consideration 
and attention as he would any other 
feature of his business from which he 


might justly expect to derive a reason- 
able profit. 


Since time and tide wait for no man, 
let every agent arm himself with rate 
kook and application pad and set forth 
io secure his full share of business 
during the active season now upon us 
after the long and restrictive winter. 


Stolen Car Market 
(Continued from page 22) 


and the date of delivery and shall sign 
such endorsement. The vendee shall, 
within ten days after the date of such 
sale or transfer, notify the Secretary 
of State thereof upon a blank furnished 
bromptly by him for that purpose, 
slating the name and business address 
of the previous owner, if known, the 
number under which such motor vehi- 
cle is registered and the name, resi- 
cence, including county and ‘business 
address, of the vendee. Upon filing 
such statement duly verified such ven- 
dee shall pay to the Secretary of ‘State 
a fee of one dollar, and upon receipt 
of such statement and fee the Secre- 
tery of State shall file such statement 
in his office and note upon the regis- 
tration book or index \such change in 
ownership. 

The vendee may operate such motor 
vehicle under the registration certifi- 
cate issued to the vendor for a period 
cf ten days from the date endorsed 
thereon by the vendor. At the expira- 
tion of said period of ten days, the said 
registration shall be suspended and the 
operation of such motor vehicle there- 
under is prohibited. It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to deliver or offer 
to deliver or to accept or offer to ac- 
cept a transfer of any motor vehicle 
unless there be produced and delivered 
to the vendee the certificate of regis- 
tration issued for such vehicle endorsed 
as hereinbefore required. .A violation 
of this provision shall be a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars or by 
imprisonment not exceeding sixty days 
or by both, in the discretion of the 
ecurt. 


FORD OWNERS 


Their Owners’ Protective Association 
Must Obey Insurance Laws, ~ 
Says Commissioner 


The Ford Car Owners’ Protective As- 
sociation has submitted to Honorable 
Harvey Wells, Insurance Commissioner 
ot Oregon, forms of application, certi- 
ficate of protection and advertisements 
os the association. Mr. Wells promptly 
submitted the matter to the attorney 
general and raised the question as to 
whether the Ford ‘Car Owners’ Protec- 
tive Association was to be construed 
as coming under the laws of Oregon 
and under the jurisdiction of Chapter 
203, Laws of 1917. The attorney gen 
eral in an extensive brief on the case, 
after quoting numerous. authorities, 
rendered an opinion to the effect that: 

“TI, therefore, have to advise that, so 
far as shown by the papers enclosed 
with your letter and above enumerated, 
the business covered by such applica- 
tion and certificate is the business of 
insurance and that within the provi- 
sions of chapter 203, Laws of 1917, you 
are not exceeding your authority in 
attempting to require it to be conducted 
in the manner provided by law for the 
conduct of the insurance business.” 
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Putting the Automobile Thief Behind the Bars 


(Continued from page 3) 


cther line where the returns are more 
sure and the danger less. 


It is a fact, however, that an auto- 
niobile thief will cling to the business 
just as long as he thinks he can do 
so safely, and as a general practice 
when an automobile crook does get 
out of jail the first thought he has is 
whether he can continue to operate in 
the same line of business but in some 
ether locality where his face is not 
known to the detectives. Soon he is 
again preying upon insurance com- 
panies. 

Safety in Migration 


These migrations are successfully 
carried out for the reason that there 
is no one organization whose chief 
business in life would be to run him 
down, if he persisted in continuing to 
be an automobile thief. Now, he knows 
that despite the fact that the police 
kpown him in New York they do not 
know him in San Francisco, and no 
one from New York will keep track of 
him, and, if he operates in San Fran- 
cisco, cause his arrest. 

The thief- knows that companies do 
not like to prosecute if they get the 
car back, while in cases where the in- 
sunance companies do not get the car 
their prosecutions have been pushed in 
such a luke-warm manner that the 
cooks do not fear the insurance com- 
panies. They know that attempts are 
made to bring them to justice only spas- 
mcdically; once in a while a few men 
are prosecuted; then interest wanes, 
but if the automobile crooks knew 
there was a thief catching organization 
after them such as there would be if 
they were robbing banks instead of in- 
surance companies, what a change 
there would be! Expert crooks know 
if they rob a bank in Chicago and they 
are suspected they might as well figure 
spending the rest of their lives hiding 


from the detective organization that 
protects the banks. Whether they flee 
to Buenos Aires or to (Cape Town the 
fear of capture is always in their 
hearts; and experience shows that their 
fears are realized. In view of the size 
of the automobile thieves’ haul during 
{he course of a year one would think 
that an organization to track him down, 
wherever he is, would become effec- 
tive. It is true that here and there is 
a detective bureau which does good 
work within its limitation for the 
aniount of cost involved, but it cannot 
be expected that the ordinary adjuster 
or detective can handle such cases. 

I find that where the prosecutor on 
behalf of the companies is on the level 
and works intelligently and in the 
proper spirit he gets splendid co-opera- 
ticn from the police. In other words, 
the police shrewdly measure up the 
prosecuting official, and if he’s “on the 
square” they treat the case seriously 
and do the best they know how. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing in insurance offices as to the duties 
of civil authorities. Some people seem 
to think it their duty to look after the 
insurance companies. That’s true, but 
district attorneys and other officials 
cannot be expected to come down to 
the insurance companies and say, 
“What can we do for you?” The 
prosecutors are in office to serve the 
whole people; the insurance companies 
are privileged only so far as is every 
corporation and individual in that par- 
ticular locality or State is concerned. 
Perhaps that’s the reason why certain 
admitted transactions have not been 
successful because the companies ex- 
pected that the civil authorities would 
take hold of them and do all the work. 

I have yet to find where a civil au- 
thority in.matters properly laid before 
them have not been properly handled. 
Where there has been laxity or in- 


difference you are apt to find that it 
has been the fault of the representa- 
tive of the complainant who went be- 
fcre these authorities .(with exceptions, 
ot course). ; 

Cases must be thoroughly prepared. 
Evidence must be sure and complete. 
Do not indict unless you can convict. 

Webberman, when he was brought in 
after being indicted, confessed to the 
charge in the indictment, because he 
knew we had all the facts and that he 
would get the maximum sentence if he 
didn’t tell all that he knew. I never 
have had a man indicted until he was 
practically convicted. 


[Editor’s note: Mr. McCormick has 
been the instrument of the companies 
in preparing the cases against various 
gangs of automobile thieves. The in- 
surance companies have had splendid 
co-operation from the Police Depart- 
ment (notably Inspector John F. Cray, 
in charge of the Detective Bureau of 
New York City, and Detectives Horan 
and Fitzpatrick) and from the District 
Attorney’s office (notably Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Donohue). In his own 
office Hugh F. McGann has been of 
much assistance. 

In this article appear pictures of two 
o% the principal gangsters—Sol Webber- 
man and “Buster” Krokel; also of the 
garage to which the cars were taken 
and dismantled. 

Webberman, who is an international 
crook, has been receiving automobiles 
for fourteen years and this is the first 
time that he has been arrested. In 
fact, he regarded conviction aS impos- 
sible, and, when sentenced, he was the 
most surprised man in town. A sol- 
dier of fortune, he had been a captain 
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in Nicarauga’s army at $5 a day. He 
had operated in Paris and London. 

In this city he advertised cars for 
sale. If a buyer, responding to an ad 
cf a (Buick, said he wanted a Hudson, 
for instance, he would send “Buster” 
out to steal it, and “Buster” always 
came back with the car. 

In the final round-up of the gang 
(which had just before been operating 
near the Hotel Biltmore), eighteen men 
were arrested. Through clever work 
internal dissension was started in the 
gang and the members, becoming 
angry, told on each other. 

Both Webberman and “Buster” are 
in the penitentiary now.] 


5,000,000 AUTOMOBILES 


There are 5,000,000 automobiles in 
the United \States according to the 
Travelers. This is an increase of 
1,000,000 over last year. The Travel- 
ers uses this fact in an interesting 
story on automobile insurance oppor- 
tunities for agents in “Protection,” its 
new paper. 


OLDS EIGHT TO COST MORE 


The Olds Motor Works will, May 1, 
increase the price of its eight-cylinder 
open models. The present price is 
$1,495; this will be increased to $1,550. 
Prices of six-cylinder models probably 
will remain unchanged, the open mod- 
els listing at $1,195, the coupe at 
$1,595 and the sedan at $1,695. 


MAY EFFECT LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 

War work is calling so heavily for 
automobile repairmen and mechanics 
that the shortage of this kind of help 
is expected to cause quite a problem 


FIRE-THEF T.COLLISION 
TRANSPORTATION 
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An automobile delivery truck belong- 
ing to Sage & Gaffey, of Troy, New 
York, having become disabled, was 
left on the road between Troy and 
Ballston Spa, and while so abandoned 
i fire occurred, and the machine was 


badly damaged. 


A proof of loss was filed under a 
policy for $2,500 in the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. After 
making an inspection, the company, 
through its general agents, made a 
proposition to settle the claim by pay- 
ing $2,000, or by having the car shipped 
to New York for repairs, calling in- 
sured’s attention at the same time to 
certain parts that had been removed be- 
fore the fire. To this proposition in- 


‘sured replied: 


If you make the car aS good as it 
was before the fire and not delay us 
toe long, that will be all right. As far 
as the missing parts are concerned, the 
only parts taken after we discovered 
the fire were the chains. We have lo- 
cated them. The rest of the stuff we 
look to you for. , 

Six days later the company’s agents 
wrote insured that they had made ar- 
rangements to have the truck shipped 
tc (New York and would at once pro- 
ceed with the repairs. They also said 
that they estimated that it would take 
about four weeks to repair it in, and 


Tequested insured to forward by ex- 


press at once any parts they might 
rave which were not with the truck. 
Hight days later the company again 
wrote insured that the repairs had been 
started, but that they had not heard 
from them in regard to shipping the 


chains, and asked them to ship them 
so aS not to delay the work. 
Months later the company wrote in- 


Two 


forming them that the truck had been 
fully repaired and made as good as 
before, and offering to deliver it to 
them free of expense at Troy or any 
Tlace they might name. Insured reé- 
Plied to none of these letters and sub- 
sequently commenced an action on the 
Policy. 

In the trial court the case was de- 
cided in favor of the company, but this 
Was reversed on appeal to the Appel- 
late Division. From this the company 


appealed to the Court of Appeals in 


which the Appellate Division was re- 
versed and the judgment of the trial 
court sustained. In its opinion the 
Court said: 


Upon receipt of that proposition (the 
DLroposition from the company to pay 
$2,000 or make repairs) the plaintiffs 
had the right: (1) To reject both 
propositions, and seek a recovery as 
for a total loss, for which they had 
filed proofs of loss; had they done so, 
the defendant, under the fourteenth 
clause of the policy, would be entitled, 
if so advised, to have the amount of 
loss ascertained by appraisers; (2) ac- 
cept the sum of $2,000 in cash; (3) 
allow defendant to have the car shipped 
to New York for repairs. Their letter 
to defendant was tantamount to saying: 
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We accept your proposition to have 
the car shipped to New York for re- 
pairs, but you must make it as good 
as new and not delay us too long. 

The election of plaintiffs to have the 
car repaired, and the undertaking of 
defendant to make the repairs within 
# reasonable time, created a contrac- 
tural relation between the parties, 
which terminated all rights of both 
parties under the policy. Such substi- 
tuted contract deprived defendant of 
ascerting any rights or option under it, 
and deprived plaintiffs under the cir- 
cumstances of this case of any right 
to assert a claim under the policy. The 
orly remedy, if any, either party there- 
after had, was for a breach of the new 
or substituted contract. 

116 N. E. 778: 


Collision—Collapse of Garage 


Insured had a policy of ordinary col- 
lision insurance, containing the usual 
exceptions for the amount of $750. 
While the machine was in the garage 
ef an automobile company for the pur- 
pose of being repaired, a severe storm 
came up causing the building to col- 
lapse, so that the second floor of the 
building fell wpon the car and damaged 
it. Insurer denied liability and a suit 
was brought to enforce the claim. 
Losing the suit in the trial court he 
appealed. The proposition involved in 
the case and set up by the plaintiff 
was as follows: 


The word “collision” includes within 
its meaning—when it is used in a policy 
of insurance on a vehicle, which policy 
expressly provided that it shall not be 
considered a collision when the vehicle 
is damaged by striking any portion of 
the roadbed, or the rails, or ties of 
street, steam or electric railroads— 
the falling of any object upon the 
vehicle while the vehicle is stationary. 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals up- 
held the judgment for defendant ren- 
cered in the lower court. We quote 
from the opinion: 


We have read the clause of the pol- 
icy carefully, and have arrived at the 
conclusion that the contention of ap- 
Pellant is not sound, and that this court 
would not be justified in holding that 
the alleged collision in which the auto- 
mobile was damaged, was such as was 
contemplated by the terms of the pol- 
icy. The car was in a garage. The 
second floor of the building or garage 
falling upon the car caused the dam- 
age. Surely it cannot be said that it 
was the intention of the parties, as 
ascertained from the terms of the pol- 
icy, that the word “collision” was broad 
enough to cover such damage as oc- 
evrred in the instant case, and that 
appellee would be called upon to pay 
a loss caused by the falling of a build- 
ing upon the car while the car was be- 
ing left in the same. 

The case of Harris v. American 
Casualty Co., 85 A. (N. J.) 194, cited 
by appellant, was a case in which the 
automobile, while being operated, ran 
off the bridge, and struck the water and 
ground underneath. We are of the 
opinion that that case is easily dis- 
tinguished from the instant case. 


Theft by Employe—Extent of Loss 
That the caretaker of a building in 


which was located a garage, though 
employed by the garage proprietor, 
‘was not such an employe as referred to 
in a policy insuring against loss by 
theft and excepting liability for theft 
by those in the employment, service 
c: household of insured, is decided in 
tlhe case of Callahan v. London and 
Lancashire Insurance (Company (163 
N. Y. S., 322). The evidence showed 
that another acted as chauffeur for 
Plaintiff, and that the caretaker, who 
took the car out had no license to 
crive and did not understand operating 
an automobile. Through his operating 
the car it was wrecked and totally de- 
stroyed. 


Several attempts were made by 
plaintiff to adjust the loss, but on a 
statement by a representative of the 
company that it “would not do a damn 
thing,’ suit was brought. The Court 
held that the attitude of the company 
as expressed in the ‘words quoted 
amounted to a waiver of appraisal, and 
also as a waiver of a policy provision 
requiring sixty days to elapse after 
notice of loss before bringing suit. 

The Court also held that under the 
policy the insurer was liable for the 
total value of the car wrecked after 
being stolen. On this point the Court 
said: 

It is also contended, and this is the 
main issue presented on this appeal, 
hat the policy only insured the plain- 
tiff against damages directly resulting 
from theft, robbery or pilferage, and 
that the occurrence of the accident by 
collision was not the direct result of a 
theft, and cannot be deemed to have 
been in contemplation of the parties 
entering into the contract. I am of the 
opinion that the proper construction of 
the policy is that it covers all damagu 
resulting, or which, in. the contempla- 
tion of the parties, might result, from 
theft, which would include damages 
caused by reckless driving or handling 
cf the car and storage of the same, 
or any use which destroyed its value 
in whole or in part. If, following the 
theft, the car should be recovered in- 
tact, in the same condition it was be- 
fore the theft, plaintiff's only damage 
would be expenses incurred in recover- 
ing the car, and, perhaps, in addition, 
the value of its use during the period 
between the theft and the recovery of 
the car. If the car were damaged or 
destroyed while in the custody of the 
thief, plaintiff's damage would include 
aiso the diminution or loss of value of 
the car thus stolen. 


Public Liability Insurance—Driver Un- 
der Sixteen—“Bodily Injury” 

A policy of insurance covering pub- 
lic liability through the operation of 
an automobile -contained a clause to 
the effect that it did not cover while 
the car was being driven or manipu- 
lated by any person under the age 
fixed by law or under the age of six- 
teen years in any event. 

A son of insured under sixteen years 
of age was driving the automobile, 
when his father suddenly leaned over 
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and took the wheel from the boy, tell- 
ing him to get out of the way. Al- 
most immediately thereafter the ma- 
chine collided with a pedestrian who 
was in the street for the purpose of 
taking a street car, causing injuries for 
which she brought suit against the in- 
sured and the insurance company. 

A judgment obtained by the plain- 
tiff has been sustained by the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts (117 
N. E., 189) in an opinion in part as 
follows: 


The dominating mind in control ot 
the operation of the automobile and 
regulating its movement at the moment 
of impact with the plaintiff, was that 
of the father and not of the son. AI- 
though the distance traveled after the 
father took manual guidance of the 
automobile ‘was comparatively short, 
perhaps not more than fifty or seventy- 
five feet, and the conditions of his driv- 
ing unfavorable to complete and skilful 
direction of its course, ‘yet his initial 
choice was to drive on rather than 
to stop or pursue some other line of 
action. That the son blew the horn 
and had brought the machine into an 
improper position does not derogate 
from the permanent control of the 
faiher over it, nor prevent him from 
being, at the time of the injury to 
plaintiff, the one by whom it was 
“driven or manipulated,’ within the 
meaning of those words in the policy. 

The finding that the father’s position 
was such that he could not readily pre: 
vent the accident by stopping the car 
is not decisive. That is not equivalent 
to a finding that it was impossible in 
reason for him to have stopped the car 
after he assumed control of its move- 
ments and before the plaintiff was jn- 
jured. Moreover, the fundamental fact 
is that he was driving and that he 
elected to drive under the conditions 
which confronted him. 


The husband of plaintiff also brought 
action against the joint defendants for 
the injuries to his wife and alsvo re- 
covered judgment, but this was re- 
versed as to the insurance company by 
tKe higher court, which said: 


The question is whether this judg- 
ment is' for the “bodily injury * * * 
of any person.” Bodily injury imports 
harm arising from corporeal contact. 
In this connection “bodily” refers to 
an organism of flesh and blood. It is 
rot satisfied by anything short of physi- 
cal, and is confined to that kind of in- 
jury. It does not include damage to 
the financial resources of the husband 
arising from a bodily injury to his wife. 
Fersonal injury in other connections 
has been found to be of more compre- 
hensive significance. But “bodily in- 
jury * * * of any person” cannot 
reasonably be held to include the kind 
of loss suffered by the husband. 
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Possibilities of Serious Shortage of Gasoline 


Price to be Higher—Fifty-five Million. Barrels Needed This Year—Oil Men Stimulating 
Production by Offering Inducements—Believe Problem One Primarily of Transportation 


Basing their assumptions upon what 
they know of conditions in England, 
many American automobile insurance 
underwriters have concluded that their 
business will be seriously handicapped 
the coming season by a shortage of 
gasoline. They picture the Government 
commandeering large quantities of this 
product and placing such stringent 
regulations upon the operation of pas- 
senger cars for pleasure purposes that 
it will be practically impossible to op- 
erate that class of vehicle. Albout 


seventy-five per cent. of the gasoline in 


England is ordinarily for private uses 
but at present private consumption has 
practically ceased. 
Eastern Stations Closed 

Alarm has been accentuated here at 
some points by an actual difficulty in 
ebtaining gasoline. The Gulf Refining 
Company has closed forty of its gaso- 


line and kerosene distributing stations 
in the eastern and New England dis- 
tricts. Officials of the company state 
this action was necessitated because 
of the requisitioning of its coastwise 
tankers by the Government for foreign 
service. The Prudential Oil Corpora- 
tion was virtually forced to close down 
its Baltimore refinery because of in- 
ability to obtain Mexican crude oil 
supply, and other eastern refineries 
are stated to be more or less affected. 

The two outstanding factors at the 
moment are: 

Advances in crude oil prices. 

Coastwise tank vessel shortage. 

Gasoline to Cost More 

The trouble appears to be one of 
transportation rather than supply. Gas- 
oline will undoubtedly cost more in 
any event. ‘The operations of Atlantic 
and Gulf refineries have been curtailed 
by the withdrawal from the trade of 
a large number of tank steamers. This 
situation operates to unduly increase 
stocks and produce congestion at the 
Gulf ports and correspondingly reduce 
slocks and create scarcity of petroleum 
products in the Hast. The railroad sit- 
vation as to tank cars is also bad. 

A campaign ‘will most certainly ‘be 
opened to educate motorists in the say- 
ing of gasoline by better management 
of engines and by avoiding present 
needless wastes. ‘The possible saving 
is known by oil men to be enormous. 

Reassuring Words 


An oil man said recently, after pre- 
senting statistics as to the country’s 
needs: “If the average increase in 
consumption holds good we shall re- 
quire an additional amount above last 
year’s production of approximately 23,- 
000,000 bbls. of crude oil. 

It will be forthcoming, of course, 
from the known fields, if necessary, 
and perhaps in part from new discoy- 
eries—the hope of making which lures 
ever onward the optimistic wildcatter. 
We are beginning to realize, however, 
that our resources are not limitless. 
It is the consensus of opinion that the 
Appalachian, Lima (Indiana), and Illi- 
nois fields can add little in the way of 
increased production; leaving but three 
great known fields to meet our future 
requirements—Mid-Continent, Gulf and 
California.” 

Another large producer said: “The 
situation as I see it is' that prices must 
be liberal enough to insure the full ac- 
tivity and the necessary development 
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of the industry, but there must not be 
—there cannot ‘be—any runaway 
prices.” 


Must Have 25,000 Wells 


The one thing which must be done 
is to make prices for crude oil so at- 
tractive that more wells will be drilled 
in 1918 than ever before. The number 
should be, say, 25,000. The effect of 
such action has already been seen on 
the Gulf. An advance of 40 per cent. 
in the prices of crude petroleum at the 
wells and an increase of 10 per cent. 
in the wages of oil field workers has 
created an atmosphere of optimism 
there. 


It becomes apparent, the more one 
talks with oil. men, that they regard 
the difficulties which have led up to 
the fear of a shortage, as being more 
a problem of transportation than pro- 
duction. Production must be increased 
but the oil men believe it can be. One 
man said: “General advances in crude 
oil prices have taken place during the 
month. The reason is obvious to the 
trade, which sees in this development 
the economic result of a condition 
where demand for petroleum greatly 
exceeds production. This overbalanc- 
ing has been apparent for more than 
a year, consumption having made deep 
inroads into stocks. But there is the 
added purpose in giving the producer 
more for his oil, i. e., that new drilling 
may be undertaken, and in this relation 
the posting of higher crude prices is a 
real war emergency action.” 


Oil Men Aroused 


One thing is certain; the oil men are 
thoroughly aroused to the necessity for 
stimulating production by every possi- 
ble means, even if prices have to be 
acvanced as an incentive to greater 
effort. Discovery of the famous ‘Cush- 
ing pool resulted from the extraordin- 
arily high prices paid for oil, causing 
a large number of prospectors to drill 
wells. The oil men say there is plenty 
of oil in the earth, and it only takes 
a sufficient amount of effort and money 
to find it. All previous, similar situa- 
tions in the oil industry have been 
overcome by increasing prices. 

The total production of the country 
Tas increased steadily and last year 
stood at 341.800,000 barrels of crude, 
forty-two gallons to. the barrel. Of 
course, that figure means nothing to 
the uninitiated, it simply shows an in- 
crease over the previous year of 41, 
022.842 barrels. It is estimated that 
this year the country will require for 
all purposes 55.000,000 barrels of gaso- 
line and the only way to provide that 
amount is to again increase the pro- 
duction of crude. But as the industries 
and the warring nations must have fuel 
cil, from which gasoline is extracted, 
there is a good chance that the neces- 
sary crude will be produced. It should 
not be forgotten that gasoline is a by- 
product of the much more important 
commodity, fuel oil. 


Transportation First 


The doubts as to the possibility of 
meeting the demand rest on high cost 
ot well supplies and labor, the diffi- 
culty in obtaining both these, and in- 
adequate transportation. As one oil 
man said: ‘The situation resolves it- 
self into a purely transportation and 
not a manufacturing problem. Relief 
is therefore only possible by an im- 
provement in the transportation fa- 
cilities. This must come first if the 
entire refining capacity is to be util- 
ized so that the domestic, in addition 
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That would appear to be 


to the war needs, may be fully sup- 
plied.” 
55,000,000 Barrels Needed 

The United States requires this year 
55,000,000 barrels of gasoline and it is 
acknowledged that to furnish that 
amount a further increase in the pro- 
Cuction of crude oil is necessary. 

Judging by what information can be 
induced from persons prominent in 
the oil ‘business, the “underwriters are 
needlessly apprehensive. It may be 
necessary to adopt some of the many 
means Of operation which would result 
in a saving of gasoline, but as to an 
ehsolute shortage, that seems highly 
improbable. 

Now More Optimistic 

Last fall the chairman of the petro- 
leum committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense made the assertion that 
conservation of gasoline was absolutely 
necessary if a famine were to be avoid- 
ed. ‘That gentleman has recently tak- 
en a directly opposite view. This is 
what he says now: 

“There is no shortage of gasoline 
for use in this country. In fact, as a 
result of the light domestic demand 
incident to the ‘winter weather, the 
stocks of gasoline are increasing and 
will continue to increase before the 
heavy summer demand is encountered. 
Experience and inquiry make it clear 
that the petroleum industry in this 
country can and will supply all the 
increased demand for oil products for 
the war provided sufficient tank steam- 
ers can be obtained. It is estimated 
that in 1917 not over twenty-five per 
cent. of the gasoline produced in this 
country was exported. That fact should 
be reassuring to anybody who doubts 
this country’s ability to supply the 
wants of our own and allied govern- 
ments for this important product.” 

To be sure, the chairman is speak- 


ing also about war requirements, but 


tu go back to the first part of his 
statement he says plainly: “There is 
no shortage of gasoline for use in this 
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country.” 
conclusive. 


England Fares Worse 
Much of the fear of a gasoline famine 
in the United States results from re- 
perts from England as to conditions 
there, where an individual is allowed 
but ten gallons at a time. If he accu- 


mulates gasoline and the authorities 


find it out, his supply is taken from 
him. It. should be borne in mind that 


Iingland produces no crude oil what- 


ever, except an insignificant quantity 
of an inferior grade, in Wales. The 
United ‘States, on the other hand, is 
the petroleum producing country. 


world. The measures which non-pro- 
ducing countries must take, because of 
inability to obtain transportation, need 
not necessarily be adopted in the 
United States. 


Will Have Figures Later 

The question everybody interested in 
this subject would like to have an- 
swered is unanswerable. That is, what 
proportion of the gasoline produced in 
the United \States is’ used in motor 
vehicles? Nobody in the oil trade pro- 
fesses to know that. 


ii 
has the great oil reservoirs of the 


The explanation | 


is that the statistical records kept by | 


ne Standard Oil Company at the time 


of its dissolution by the Government 
lave not been maintained by the sep- 
arate organizations into which the 
Standard was divided. 


the dissolution twas more real than 


In this respect. 


the public has been wont to believe. | 
Plans are now making to obtain reli- 


able statistics which will show in what 


proportion the total production of | 
petroleum and its products is consumed — 


by the various leading industries. It 
is expected that this information will 
bs available in sixty days. ‘The oil 


pen are going to get the actual fig- | 
ures from month to month of the pro- | 


duction, requirements and 
all the petroleum products in every 
rart of the country. 
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Excess Fire Auto Lines 
(Continued from page 6) 

The dealer business is anxiously 
sought after by many, fleets of auto- 
mobiles are written by others, a num- 
ber of machines kept at the same loca- 
tion are written by some. 

_ Blanket Excess Coverage 

Blanket excess coverage can be pur- 
chased at a premium so much less 
than pro rata coverage that a large 
volume of such business readily shows 
a margin of surplus not otherwise ob- 
tainable. 

A coverage is available for those 
whose premiums are not too large giv- 
ing blanket protection above low net 
retentions, and the coverage is large 
enough to meet the requirements of 
the majority of companies and ex- 
changes writing this class of business. 
Perhaps the most popular net reten- 
tion is $7,500, yet these coverages are 
written with retentions of $5,000 and 
even with retentions as low as $2,500. 

It is much easier to obtain prompt 
and satisfactory coverage at a pre- 
mium that companies can easily afford 
to pay for low limits than for large 
limits; for example, coverage from 
$7,500 to $20,000 can be obtained (1) 
easily, (2) promptly and (3) at a popu- 
lar premium, while coverage from $20,- 
000 to $50,000 or $100,000 cannot be ob- 
tained (1) so easily, (2) so promptly, 
or (3) at a corresycndingly popular 
cost. 


Southern Conditions 
(Continued from page 15) 
and thus appears to the prospective as- 
sured to 
than he can safely assume. The pres- 
ent unusual prosperity in the Southern 


States affords a splendid opportunity to 


automobile insurance agents to issue 
Tolicies for complete coverage and to 
so that the 
larger number of uninsured cars may 


extend their operations 


be, for the most part, insured. f 

What the future has in store for 
2utemobile underwriting generally nd 
one can accurately foretell, for condi 
tions are likely to be changed suddenly 
due to the necessities of war. But il 
is the general sentiment in the South 
that unless there is such a restrictior 


in the output of gasoline that the gen — 


eral run of cars cannot be operatet 
and/or unless there comes too great ‘| 
difficulty in securing parts and mechan 
ical service for replacements, the com 
panies now writing automobile insu!) 
ance will enjoy a record in this terri 
tory for some time to come that ha 
been unsurpassed heretofore. » ol 


be an undertaking greater 
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[SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INsuURANCE Economics, ESTABLISHED 1N 1899} 


A. WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


PART 
ONE 


‘TRICK FORM IN 


USE AND OCCUPANCY 


Case Where Companies Cover Blanket 


When Their Liability Should 
Be Partial 


‘ADJUSTMENT TOLD TO AGENTS 


‘Explanation of the Word ‘Profits”— 
Facts About a Coal Mine 
~ orm 


A leading fire insurance company has 
acquainted its entire agency force with 
the facts in a recent U. & O. adjust- 


‘ment, in which the form is analyzed. 
_ The statement follows: 


We have given careful study to your 
letter with reference to the adjustment 
under U. & O. insurance, the form for 
which you enclose. 

We note that you contend that it is 
not the usual form but that it covers 
profits and that profits only enter into 
the question; second, that it is the 
yalued policy; that the words “output” 
and “production” wherever they occur 
are controlled by the definition of U. 
& O. as profits and do not enter into 
the matter, except as they affect profits. 

What Form Provided 

It appears that several mines are 
covered blanket by the one set of pol- 
icies and the wording of the form is 
as follows: 


The conditions of this contract of insurance 
are that if the said buildings or structures, 
their contents or equipment, or any part there- 
of, shall be destroyed or so damaged by fire 
* * * that the assured are entirely prevented 
from operating or carrying on their business 
of mining coal or general merchandise, this 
company shall be liable at the rate of $1,166.67 
per day. 

Under this wording, in order that the 
company may recover the amount 
named, a fire must occur which pres 
yents the carrying on of the business 


at all of the mines. 
Partial Interruption 


The form further provides that “in 
‘ease of partial prevention, this insur: 


ance shall be liable in that proportion 


‘ot $1,166.67 per day as.the reduction 
in the output bears to the average daily 


- output for 90 working days of full pro- 


duction immediately preceding the 
fire.” 


Under this wording the companies 


“would be liable for such percentage of 


wf 


the $1,166.67 as the decrease in output 
of all the plants bears to the daily 


‘average of the normal output, without ~ 
-any reference to profits, fixed charges 


r any other item named as covered. 
‘It transpires that instead of there 


y (Continued on page 14) 
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$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


FULL WAR COVER 


INCLUDING 
BOMBARDMENT and EXPLOSION 


Liberal Contracts 


Reasonable Rates 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States In surance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 


-Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
ae are many times larger. 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE ; 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


ay : (Organized 1867) ' 
All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 


tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
.gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 
MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 
H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES. IA. 


WHY FEDERATION. 
INTERESTS LIFE MEN 


Prominent Insurance Men in Minnesota 
Point Out Dangers to Insur- 


ance Business 


NECESSITY FOR UNITED ACTION 


Fred L. Gray, E. A. Sherman, Byron H. 
Timberlake and W. M. Horner 
Give Their Views 
By Fred. L. Gray, Former President 

National Council of Insurance Fed- 

erations. 

I have been asked to say something 
regarding the history and aims of the 


Insurance Federation moyement which 
will be of interest to the life men. This 
should not be a difficult matter provid- 


ed they are at all concerned over the 
poisonous contagion for which the Fed- 
eration seems to be the only sure anti- 
dote. If th-y are not alarmed at the 
spread of the State insurance propa- 
ganda, if they have no anxiety, about 
the growing menace of governmental 
activity, both State and national, in 
their own particular field, or if they 
think that no matter what may happen 
to the casualty or other branches of 
the business the great institution of 
life insurance is sacredly immune from 
political confiscation, then they will 
not be much interested in anything that 
I or anyone else may say regarding this 
organization. Assuming, however, that 
they are not entirely complacent over 
the outlook and that the trend of events 
is not entirely to their liking, I will-en- 
deavor as briefly as possible to tell 
them what the Federation is and what 
ic may be able to do for them one of 
these days provided they immediately 
give it their whole-hearted support. 


Movement Begun in Ohio 


This movement had its inception 
about five years ago in Ohio, when the 
proposal to put that State into the busi- 
ness of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance was first agitated. Two years 
earlier the State of Washington had 
essayed a like experiment but that in- 
cident, revolutionary though it was, 
created but little alarm among the fra- 
ternity at large. It was looked upon 
as a wild and woolly Far West scheme, 


which the supposedly more sensible 
States of the East and Middle West 
would never dream of adopting. When, 


however, the staid old State of Ohio 
took up with the idea and signs began 
to multiply that several other equally 
conservative States were liable to fol- 
suit, far sighted insurance men 


low 
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everywhere began to sit up and take 
notice. They were not slow to appre- 
ciate that the peril was a grave one 
and that unusual methods must be em- 
ployed to combat it. Those who advo- 
cated turning over to the State the 
insuring of the compensation hazard 
had many plausible arguments with 
which to support their contention. 


The whole discussion revolved around 
a great sociological problem—just as 
some day the question of State admin- 
istered life insurance may—and the 
plea of the agitators, camouflaged as it 
was with a strong humanitarian color- 
ing, deceived a great many well mean- 
ing people. The issue raised proved 
quite beyond the grasp of the profes- 
sional lobbyist, hence instead of de- 
pending on his outworn methods it was 
deemed wiser to build a back fire of in- 
formed public opinion behind the law- 
makers. This involved a forceful cam- 
paign of education and publicity and an 
organization far broader in character, 
and with a much more specific pro- 
gram, than any of the existing insur- 
ance associations possessed. 


What Happened in Ohio 


Recognizing all this, the insurance 
workers of Ohio, under the leadership 
of W. S. Diggs, a prominent Cincinnati 
agent, began to “federate.” The im- 
mediate attack of the opposition was, 
of course, centered on the casualty 
interests, but when those identified 
with that branch of the business came 
tc count noses they saw that their num- 
bers were painfully small. They real- 
ized that on an issue involving so im- 
portant a question of public policy they 
could accomplish but little were they 
tc tackle the job single-handed. Know- 
ing that propagandas without people, 
pep and push to make them count 
amount to about as much as a Brown- 
ing essay in Whitechapel, they ran up 
distress signals for reinforcements 
from the allied ranks of insurance. The 
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result was that thousands of members, 
representing every branch of the busi- 
ness, were hastilly enrolled under the 
banner of the Ohio Federation. A 
valiant battle was fought, but the time 
was short and it proved impossible to 
register the full strength of the fra- 
ternity before the opposition had won 
a partial victory. This victory later on 
became a walkover, but that is another 
story. 

My only purpose in referring to what 
happened in Ohio is because it was 
there that the Federation idea was con- 
ceived and because the Ohio experi- 
ence shows how absolutely necessary 
it is in all efforts of this kind to organ- 
ize in time. Unquestionably, had the 
entire body of insurance men in that 
State stood shoulder to shoulder on 
this question two ‘years earlier, thou- 
sands of compensation risks, represent- 
ing millions of annual premiums, would 
to-day be handled in businesslike 
fashion by trained insurance experts 
rather than in the notoriously amateur- 
ish manner which characterizes the 
work of the Ohio State Funds political 
appointees. 


Federation Movement Spreads 


Since those trying days the Federa- 
tion movement has spread with great 
rapidity throughout the country until 
now the organization is firmly rooted in 
more than forty States, with a total 
membership sufficient to make it by far 
the largest body of associated insur- 
ance workers in the world. But before 
it had fairly emerged from its swaddl- 
ing clothes and while still unable to 
deliver any really telling blows, six 
States had already adopted laws which 
absolutely barred the casualty compan- 
ies from writing the compensation line, 
while in seven other States they were 
allowed to operate only as competitors 
of State managed insurance funds. 
This was the condition of affairs three 
‘years ago when the organization first 
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began to function properly. The fact 
that since that time there has been no 
further change of consequence in the 
size of the State insurance map, not- 
withstanding the tremendous efforts 
which have been put forth to enlarge 
it, is pretty good evidence of what can 
be accomplished by concerted and in- 
telligent action in a movement of this 
kind. 


Organized Locally and Nationally 


The Federation’s organization has 
been developed along both local and 
national lines. All of the State asso- 
ciations operate under substantially the 
same form of charter. Several of them 
number their members by the thou- 
sands and are on a sufficiently sound 
financial footing to warrant the em- 
ployment of full-time secretaries. Even- 
tually all of them will be thus equipped. 
Above the local federations is a super- 
visory body known as the National 
Council, whose duty it is to standard- 
ize and co-ordinate the work at large, 
formulate policies, prepare publicity 
matter, conduct an ‘Exchange Bureau” 
of information and jn sundry other 
ways promote the welfare of existing 
federations and help in the organiza- 
tion of new ones. The officers and di- 
rectors of this council come from the 
ranks of representative insurance 
agents in all sections of the country 
and from all branches of insurance, 
save only the life branch, which I re- 
gret to say has not yet seen fit to 
ask for a voice in our deliberations. 

At its last annual convention, recent- 
ly held in the City of St. Louis, the 
National ‘Council adopted a new con- 
stitution under which provision was 
made for an auxiliary committee to be 
known as the National Advisory Board. 
When the membership of this commit- 
tee is announced it will be found to 
contain the names of well-known com- 
pany Officials representing the fire, 
casualty and other great departments 
of the business, including (I hope) the 
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A War Bond is an Investment; 
A War Indemnity is a lax. 
Buy a Bond and the Kaiser 
Will Worry about the Taxes. 


This Space donated by 


E. E. CLAPP & CO. 


Managers Fidelity & Casualty Company 
90 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


April 26,1918 


greatest of them all, the life depart- 
ment. This new board will give the 
entire movement that degree of poise 
which otherwise, and without well bal- 
anced co-operation between home office 
and field brains, could scarcely be 
hoped for. 
The Federation’s Platform 

The Federation’s platform is at once 
broad and distinctive—broad enough to 
afford standing room for every insur- 
ance man whatever be his affiliations 
or predilections, distinctive enough to 
put the organization in a class apart 
from all other insurance associations 
and societies. The single plank which 
this platform contains reads as fol- 
lows: 

To furnish to its members and 
the general public reliable informa- 
tion concerning the origin, nature 
and effect of any and all legisla- 
tion, the purpose or natural conse- 
quence of which is to make the 
State, directly or indirectly, whoily 
or in part, an underwriter of insur- 
ance hazards of any description. 
Nothing in this, you see, about the 

internal problems of the business with 
which other insurance organizations 


are already successfully dealing; noth- — 


ing to conflict in any wise with their 
activities; nothing to which any insur- 
arce man should not unreservedly sub- 
scribe and nothing which the public 
could possibly object to. On the con- 
trary I submit that the program thus 
announced is one which everybody, 
whether jdentified with the business or 
not, should cordially endorse. Practi- 
cally everyone is interested in insur- 
ance, for practically everyone either 


buys, sells or is directly affected by it 


in one or another of its multitudinous 
forms. Hence, when a _ school, of 
marked socialistic bent, arises to pro- 


claim that a new governmental func | 


tion should be created—in peace times 
as well as in war-—the sure conse- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Red Cross Workers’ 


Insurance Plan 


$1,000 Five-Year Term at Low Rate; 
Arrangements For Optional 
to $5,000 


5,000 COVERED BY END OF YEAR 


Applicant Must Apply Direct to Red 
Cross and not Through 
Agents 


Washington, D. C.—Life, health and 
accident insurance will be: furnished by 
the American Red Cross to its own 
workers abroad who are not eligible 
for the benefits of Government war 
risk insurance, following the comple- 
tion of a working plan by a committee 
of members from the Actuarial Society 
of America, in co-operation with Rob- 
ert C. Rathbone, director of the Red 
Cross insurance bureau. 

All foreign workers are to be given 
free of cost and without medical exami- 
nation $1,000 life insurance on the term 
pian, payable in event of death, or at 
the end of two years in event of total 
and permanent disability, and, also, ac- 
cient and health insurance providing 
for weekly indemnity payments in case 
of disability from sickness or injury. 

Five-Year Term Plan 


This group insurance for $1,000 is on 
the five-year term plan at a very low 
rate. It has been offered to all com- 
panies doing business in New York 
State. The form has been approved 
by Superintendent Phillips, of the New 
York Insurance Department. 

The companies who are willing to 


take this group insurance on the term. 


plan have divided it up in proportion 
to the insurance in force, each taking 
a share of it. 

The face of the policy will be pay- 
able as a disability benefit two years 
after the men become disabled, pro- 
vided they are then permanently and 
tetally disabled. In the meantime, the 
Red Cross, after the first four weeks 
of sickness, will pay $20 a week up to 
the end of the two years; then the face 
of the policy will be paid after the men 

are disabled. 
Can be Carried for One Year after the 
End of the War 


The insurance at the option of the 
Red Cross can be carried for one year 
after the end of the war in order to 
pay the death losses on those persons 
who are then disabled, or in such shape 
as likely to die soon thereafter. 

As it is impossible to get a list of 
the names except after a lapse of a 
considerable period (some of the work- 
ers being in Italy, Servia, Egypt, etc.), 
the insurance companies have accepted 
a definition of the people to be insured, 
subject to list being furnished at a 
later date. 

Optional Insurance 


All foreign workers are also to have 
the privilege of buying additional life 
insurance protection. This is with 
medical examination up to a total of 

« $5,000, including the $1,000 furnished 
by the organization. 

With regard to the optional insur- 
auce the plans have not been definitely 


formulated by the Red Cross, but suf- 
ficient companies have expressed their 
willingness to take the risks to make 


the plan entirely practicable. These 
companies have quoted the organiza- 
tion a single extra premium of $25 per 
thousand, the balance of the money not 
used to pay war losses to be returned 
one year after the end of the war. 
The policies are to be on ordinary life, 
limited payment and endowment plans, 
subject to regular medical examination. 
The premium to be paid by the appli- 
cant and the war premium to be paid 
by the Red Cross, but not to exceed a 
single premium of $25 per thousand. 


Must Make Application Direct to Red 
Cross 


The Red Cross will not discriminate 
against any company which wishes to 
carry this risk, but application must 
be made direct by the applicant to the 
Red ‘Cross, and not through an agent 
or broker. 

It can be readily understood that a 
number of details have to be arranged 
in connection with the optional insur- 
arce in view of the fact that so many 
o; these men are now abroad and the 
forms of the applications will have to 
be forwarded to have arrangements 
made for the medical examination. 

About 5,000 workers will come under 
this arrangement by the end of the 
year. 

Travelers to Carry Accident and Health 

The accident and health insurance is 
to be carried by the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company at a low rate and very 
favorable terms have been made to the 
Red Cross by the insurance company 


so that the profit, if any, to the in» 
surance company, will be practically 
eliminated. 

The plan for administration of insur- 
ance was worked out by the following 
members of the Actuarial Society: 
Arthur Hunter, New York Life, chair- 
man; R. Henderson, of the Equitable 
Life; A. A. Welch, of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life of Hartford; George B. Wood- 
ward, Metropolitan Life; Henry Moir, 
of the Home Life; Wendell M. Strong, 
o* the Mutual Life of New York; Bene- 
dict D. Flynn, of the Travelers, and 
Commissioner Woodward, of the New 
York Industrial Commission. 

To Have Office in France 

An adjustment office will be estab- 
lished in France and the general ad- 
ministration of the insurance will be 
ccnducted from the Red Cross Insur- 
ance Bureau at Washington. 

The Red Cross workers are not elig- 
ible for the benefits of Government war 
risk insurance unless actually enlisted 
in the Army or Navy, and the free in- 
surance plan will be of great benefit 
to such persons, many of whom are 
voluntarily serving at great personal 
sacrifice. 


RE-INSURANCE POOL 
A new re-insurance’pooling arrange- 
ment has been made by some of the 
companies in the South to take care of 
excess lines. 


Marie H. Roberts, of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life in Columbus, deliv- 
ered 138 policies in 1917 for $186,000. 


The Metropolitan is doing business 
in Colorado. 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


ncorporated’ Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Conversion of 
Term Policies 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL DATA 


In 1917 a Total of $20,310,500 of Term 
Was Converted to Permanent 
Plans 


On January 1, 1918, the Northwestern ° 
Mutual Life had in force $19,707,320 
renewable and $130,900,220 convertible 
term insurance. These policies were 
issued with the expectation that they 
would be converted to some permanent 
plan of insurance. 

During 1917 a total of $20,310,500 of 
term insurance was converted to per- 
manent plans, as follows: 


LO ORG AT Venlite nen sn os $14,825,900 
To limited payment......... 4,932,200 
DOVCNAO WMC: clei dc.c. ob wont 552,400 

d Na itzy ete eer: a ae ee . $20,310,500 


More than 57 per cent. of the total 
conversions were to ordinary life at at- 
tained age. 

Mustn’t Convert With Help of’ Loan 

The Company calls attention to the 
following considerations: 

(1) Compared with conversion as of 
present date, there is no financial ad- 
vantage to the insured in converting an 
aunual dividend term policy as of origi- 
nal date. f 

(2) Conversion should not be made 
to original date in cases where the in- 
sured is unable to pay the cost of con- 
version in cash. Agents are forbidden 
to suggest any policy changes or con- 
versions with the help of a loan. 

When a term policy is to be convert- 
ed it must be forwarded to the home 
office with the surrender of policy -on 
the back thereof signed by the insured 
and beneficiary, and with both signa- 
tures duly witnessed. If necessary an 
addition to the language of the sur- 
render blank should be made so that it 
will read after the following form: 


_For value received we sutrender to The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
the within Policy No. 0,000,000 and all claims 
thereunder and request that a policy on the 
Ordinary Life plan, for $10,000, dated February 
15, 1918, payable to Jane Doe, Beneficiary, 


‘ , wit 
(or without) the right reserved’ to change the 
beneficiary, be issued in liew thereof. Pre 
miums payable annually (or semi-annually or 
quarterly). 
Terms of Surrender 

When a term policy converted is un- 
der assignment a release of the assign- 
ment should be furnished, if the as- 
Signee’s claim has been satisfied. If the 
assignee’s claim has not been satisfied, 
the following should be added to the 
terms of the surrender: 
subject to and without prejudice to the 
signment of said policy to Richard Roe. It is 
hereby understood and agreed that this sur- 
render is*executed for the purpose of conver- 
sion and the assignment of said policy ‘to 
Richard Roe shall attach to and continue ‘as 
a lien upon the new policy when issued on 
the Ordinary Life plan. 


In this case the assignee should join 
in the surrender, and the signature 
skould be duly witnessed. 

The agent taking the surrendered 
term policy for transmission to -the 
home office is required to execute and 
give to the insured a receipt on the 
following form: : 


as- 


John Doe, of Milwaukee, Wis., insured un- 
der Policy No. 0,000,000 on the Convertible Ten 
Year term plan, having surrendered said policy 
for the purpose of converting same in accord- 
ance with the policy provisions, in order ‘to 


secure a new policy on the Ordinary Life 
plan, and having paid $000.00 in order to com- 
plete such conversion, this receipt is given for 
the original policy a1 d for the amount so paid 
pending the delivery of the new policy as ap- 
plied for. 
February 15, 1918. 
Agents are required in all cases ol 
conversion to collect the amount re- 
quired in accordance with the Com- 
pany’s offer. .The amount so collected 
must be entered in the receipt, as 
above, and given to the insured in ex- 
change for such payment and the sur- 


rendered policy. 
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An Annuity Story 
from L. B. Bishop 


IN A DIVIDED HOUSEHOLD 


USED 


Divoréed Wife Got $3,000 While Hus- 
band Lived—Also Bought a Large 
Single Premium Policy 


The Massachusetts Mutual is now 
-writing annuities, and L. Brackett 
Bishop, manager of the Company in 
Chicago, tells the following story of 
writing annuities in connection with 
life insurance: 

A number of years ago a gentleman 
and his wife, in the West, found them- 
selves unable to live together on ac- 
count of incompatibility. A divorce was 
secured. Both of the parties were 
friends of Mr. John A. Hall, who was 
then president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual. At his suggestion the settle 
rent made by the husband in favor 
of the divorced wife was as follows: 

Assigned Annuity to Divorced Wife 

‘The husband took out an annuity for 
$3,000, assigning it over to his divorced 
wife. This annuity, of course, was 
taken in another company, the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual not then writing an- 
nuities. He also took $40,000 single 
premium policy on his life in favor of 
his divorced wife. The wife, therefore, 
was to get $3,000 a year from the an- 
nuity while her former husband lived 
and in the event of his death the an- 
nuity would cease and she would re- 
ceive $40,000 from the life insurance 
policy. 

The total outlay to the husband was 
in the neighborhood of $50,000 for the 
annuity and about $20,000 for the single 
premium life policy, or $70,000 in all. 

If the husband had made over this 
amount to her in cash, he could never 
have received it back and the wife 
might have spent the money quickly. 
As it was, the settlement by the life 
insurance and the annuity provided 
that the wife should receive the amount 
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VIRGINIA LEGISLATION 


Conditions Under Which Policy Is Con- 
testable—How War Clause Con- 
ditions Apply 


The Virginia ‘Senate has passed a 
bill reading in part as follows: 

“That on any proceeding on a pol- 
icy of life insurance issued to any per- 
son residing in this State at the time 
ef issuance thereof, to recover for the 
death of such person, it shall be no 
defense that the insured committed 
suicide, or was put to death by execu- 
tion under the law, unless there be in 
the body of the policy an express lim- 
itation or provision to the contrary, 
in which event such limitation or pro- 
vision shall apply, nor shall such poli- 
cy be contestable for any cause after 
one year from the date thereof, except 
for non-payment of premiums or the 
violation of the conditions of such pol- 
icy requiring the payment of addition- 
al premiums in the event of naval and 
military service in time of war, pro- 
vided, however, that in event of a mis- 
statement of age the amount to be paid 
by the company shall be the amount 
cf insurance which the premium paid 


would have purchased at the true age 


of the insured.” 


THREE REASONS 

The Prudential “Record” gives three 
reasons why an industrial agent should 
write more ordinary insurance: 

1. The confidence of the public in 
cld-line insurance. 

2. The present industrial prosperity 
of the country, and 

3. The seriousness with which peo- 
ple are now taking life, due to the 
present war. These are three im- 
portant factors in helping the insurance 
agent to get successful interviews. 
He EEE ee ee 
in installments and also provided that 
in the event of the death of the wife, 
the annuity of $3,000 a year and the 
single premium life policy should re- 
vert to the husband, who could con- 
vert it for practically as much cash as 
he gave for it. 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


© AMARILLO 


THE 
BIG 


DALLAS, TEKARKANA® 
FT.WORTH ¢ 


TEXAS GREAT 


AUSTIN® BEAUMONTe 


SAN ANTONIO’ or CARTHURS 
eDELRIL pbc) 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


UNDERWRITER 


ACTUARIES TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America will be held on 
the 16th and 17th of May, at the Hotel 
Astor, Broadway and 44th Street, New 
York. The first session of the meeting 
vill convene at 11 A. M. on Thursday 
the 16th of May. 

'The fellows and associates will dine 
together at the Hotel Astor on Thurs- 
day evening at seven o’clock. It is 
expected that at the dinner some of 
tue members of the Society who are in 
Government service will speak of their 
experiences. 


(ol 
CR wstevens = : 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


April 26, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ZZ YOON 04 <> HOON XPT 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 


tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 


This DIRECT LEAD 


SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 
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Human Interest 
Liberty Loan Stories 


TRAVELERS’ DRIVE INCIDENTS 
Make German Waiters Subscribe—Get 
$30,000 in New York 
Athletic Club 


Some idea of the interesting experi- 
ences of insurance men in New York 
in the Liberty Loan drive can be judged 
by a few incidents in the Travelers 
campaign. This is one of the com- 
panies which thas really gone in for 
Liberty Loan salesmanship with spirit 
and the enlistment of all of its forces. 
By last Saturday night subscriptions 
of $500,000 had been taken. 

Resident Manager Batterson, who is 
directing the Travelers campaign here, 
told The Eastern Underwriter that 
there were about 800 Travelers men in 
the drive, who were pledged to work 
for the Liberty Loan either days or 
auring the evenings. ‘Mr. (Batterson 
appointed E. J. Sisley in charge of the 
life and accident end, and John W. 
Thomas in charge of the liability end. 

The Travelers did its own districting 
of the downtown section. Engineering 
friends of representatives of the com- 
pany furnished blue prints and the 
drive started. After preliminary sur- 
yeys, reports were made to captains on 
index cards and then the captains sent 
out squads to “clean up.” 

In one day, for instance, 35 squads 
were out. The Travelers furnished its 
own speakers and-even addressed long- 
shoremen and Government employment 
agencies, 


$3,700 in “Crumbs” 


Some idea of the thoroughness of 
the work of the Travelers men is in- 
dicated by the building at 60 Wall 
Street. This had been covered by the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, by the 
Mexican Petroleum Company and the 
electrical trade. Despite this canvass 
the Travelers men went into the build- 
ing and took $3,700 in individual sub- 
scriptions. 

Hotel Housekeeper Buys a $3,500 Bond 


E. J. Donnelly, one of the most suc- 
cessful Liberty Loan spell-binders, de- 
cided to descend upon Haan’s Restaur- 
ant in Park Row. This is a very 
famous restaurant, most of the waiters 
being German. Donnelly and _ his 
Squad, secured permission to address 
eighty of the waiters and left the res- 
taurant with sixty Liberty Loan appli- 
cations. 


Among other hotel waiters addressed 
were those of the Martinique on Broad- 
way. They sold 70 per cent: of the 
waiters for $22,800 and capped this by 
taking the subscription of the house- 
keeper for $3,500. 


Mr. Batterson was in the New York 
Athletic ‘Club one night at a meeting 
ealled for another purpose, but decided 
it was a good time to sell Liberty 
bonds, and assisted ‘by Judge Bartow 
S. Weeks, subscriptions for $30,000 
were taken. He tried it again at the 
Fox Hill Golf Club. 'There every em- 
ploye subscribed. Donnelly’s team 
went into a shirt waist factory in Long 
Island City and took 400 applications. 
In another place where a number of 
girls were employed some of the girls 
were asked to aid in canvassing and 
nearly every person in the place sub- 
scribed. 

The Travelers men 
speeches in English, Italian, Slavish, 
Russian and Yiddish. One feature of 
the Travelers campaign has been the 
large number of small subscriptions. 
On the first day there were 299 sub- 
scribers for $50,450, the third day 314 
subscriptions for $60,000. One day 820 
subscriptions were secured for $108,200. 


are making 


Life Men Challenge 
the Casualty Men 


LIBERTY LOAN COMPETITION 


L. A. Cerf at E. E. Clapp & Co. Meet- 
ing—Former Assemblyman 
Also Speaks 


Edward Griffith, of the E. E. Clapp 
& Co. general agency of the F. & C., 
sent about 200 telegrams to various in- 
surance men in New York City, inviting 
them to a ginger-up meeting in the 
Clapp office last Friday evening. There 
was a good crowd on hand to hear L. A. 
Cerf, manager of the Mutual Benefit, 
challenge the casualty men in the name 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York, for the best net results 
for the remainder of the campaign. 
A. Duncan Reid accepted the challenge 
on behalf of the casualty men. 


Use Bank’s Name 

It was a warlike meeting at which 
things and persons in Germany and 
America were called by their front 
names. The smug complacency of 
Americans in face of actual conditions 
got some pretty hard knocks. Mr. Cerf 
told the bond salesmen to use the name 
of the National Reserve Bank when 
they go into an office to solicit sub- 
scriptions. “That will get you in,” he 
said, “and when you get in ask to See 
the boss and do not be satisfied with 
anybody else at the start. 
the boss solicit everybody in the place.”. 
He also advised salesmen not to waste 
time on those who want to argue. Pass 
them up quick, he said. There are too 
many others who are patriotic and will 
buy, if only they are approached. 

A. Duncan Reid, chairman of the 
general insurance committee, told of 
how two small girls working in the 
Terminal Building each sold a $1,000 
bond to a railroad man. The story 
illustrates the point that it pays to aim 
high. Mr. Reid announced that ar- 
rangements have been made by which 
co-operation of various trades has been 
secured so that it will be easier for 
bend salesmen to solicit in factories. 
He advised salesmen to work the build- 
ings assigned to them first and call on 
their friends afterward. Attention was 
called to the appropriateness of the 
challenge, coming as it does from one 
of the most successful life men and 
being accepted by a casualty man hold- 
ing a like position. 

J. S. Hirsh poured hot shot into the 
ranks of the laggards. 

Cc. T. McDonald, of Raleigh, N. C., 
delivered a fervent appeal for support, 
in true Southern style. He denounced 
slackers of all kinds, including vacillat- 
ing Congressmen, specifically mention- 
ing Claude Kitchen. He favored the 
lynch-law for those who are disloyal to 
the United States. Mr. McDonald suc- 
ceeded in working up a goodly quantity 
of enthusiasm and he received loud ap- 
plause. 

Who Will be Saddest? , 

Joseph Carroll, a former Jersey as- 
semblyman and a member of the Clapp 
agency, was introduced. He proved to 
be a veritable whirlwind, dropping the 
reminder that if we do not win this 


(Continued on page 9) 
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GOOD TERRITORY 
still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


webtieads men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


ARTHUR L. BATES, President 
Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 


Superintendent of Agencies 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


7 W. Madison Street 


After seeing 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GKO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,524 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued : 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Excerpts from the Financial foe eeny of December 31, 1917, 
of the 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Assets, $6,186,694.37, increase 17% over 1916. 

TO $5,602,162.72. Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 
Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. 
Insurance in force, $54,193,728.00, increase 28% over 1916. i 
Paid to beneficiaries and policyholders to December 31, 1917, 


$16,966,562.65. 
A western, mutual, annual dividend, old line company 
THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents 
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Suggestions as to 
Developing Territory 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE TIPS 


Experience with Men Is What Counts 
—Sources of Good Prospects 
Given 


By GLOVER S. HASTINGS 
Superintendent of Agencies of New 
England Mutual Life 


The first step in agency develop- 
ment must be the acquiring of a right 
mental attitude. The agent who is 
charged with responsibility for the 
profitable use of a given territory must 
realize that we are living in the great- 
est time the world has known, and in 
its greatest country—great because in 
America there are practically no limi- 
tations except those inherent in the 
individual. 

He must realize further and especial- 
lv that, as Elizur Wright said, “The 
civilization of this continent has no 
institution of which it has a better 
right to be proud than that of life in- 
surance.” In no other line of social 
activity is man making greater prog- 
ress. The scope of the business has 
broadened in recent years to such an 
extent that the future holds large re- 
wards for those who devote themselves 
conscientiously to its service. But an 
agency leader without supreme opti- 
mism as to the future of the business, 
and without the spirit of organization, 
will find it almost impossible to enlist 
and retain others in the work, or even 
to write a satisfactory volume himself. 

The agent who is entrusted with 
territory should also realize that his 
contract is a valuable franchise. It 
carries a definite obligation that re- 
quires a broad but conservative ad- 
niinistration of his field. Furthermore, 
it necessitates the concentration of all 
his faculties and energies on the pro- 
cuction of sufficient new business to 
satisfy not only himself but his man- 
ager. 

Don’t try to do more than the first 
stage of this organization work by ad- 
vertising or mail. Do it in person. 

The Experienced Man 


Unreliable men, no matter what their 
positive qualifications, will harm both 
the agency and the company. Since 
a life insurance company is absolutely 
dependent upon the confidence and 
good will of the public, you should be 
as careful in investigating this point 
as you would be if you were about to 
entrust to a stranger’s care a large 
sum of your own money. In selecting 
co-workers, see to it, above all things, 
that they are honest. Avoid the man 
who is heavily in debt or slow in pay- 
ing his bills. 

Other things being equal, the more 
intelligent the agent, the better, but 
this does not necessarily mean a Col- 
lege graduate. Experience with men 
is what counts. The combination of 


Established 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


- The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 


developing the Country’s 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured . 


and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 


a trained mind and successful business 
experience is ideal. 

When possible, select the man who 
has the habit of doing something every 
rinute, one who “works on _ his 
nerves”; such a one will be neither 
lazy nor indifferent. Never start an 
agent who does not give strong evi- 
dence of a desire to learn, a willing- 
yess to work and an ambition to suc- 
ceed. 

There are several sources from 
which new agents may be drawn. One 
of the most fruitful is commercial trav- 
elers. Many high-grade traveling men 
would hail with delight a proposition 
that permitted greater home life, and 
real independence of thought and ac- 
tion. Most men who have successfully 
sold any line of goods can quickly 
learn to write life insurance. But re- 
member that commercial salesmen 
need agency co-operation on prospect 
lists, because most of them have been 
accustomed to calling on specified in- 
dividuals. Be sure that they have this 
nelp in generous measure. 

Another source of new agents is 
teachers. The profession of teaching 
ig among the noblest of occupations, 
and yet from a material standpoint it 
is one of the most poorly paid. Some 
cf the very best men in life insurance, 
both at the home offices and in the 
field, were formerly teachers. You 
will find them and also Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries and secretaries of chambers 
of commerce well adapted for our 
business. 

Three Productive Sources 

War conditions have led to radical 
changes in certain lines, by which many 
trained men, such as advertising and 
traffic solicitors of railroads, have be- 
come available to us. 

There are three other good sources: 
First, officers of small country banks, 
also employes of banks generally and 
manufacturing offices—men on small 
salaries and with advancement uncer- 
tain. They are better than the aver- 
age in intelligence, and may be direct- 
ed along lines that make for perma- 


nency. 
‘Second, manufacturers and mer- 
chants. There are many exceptionally 


bright men in this class who, through 
lack of capital, are forced to operate 
on a small scale. They can easily be 
shown that in life insurance their 
activities will not be restricted by the 
limitations of either capital or the busi- 
ness itself. 

Third, professional men. It is con- 
ceded that some of the so-called learned 
professions are overcrowded, and, 
therefore, at the outset the opportuni- 
ties for a brilliant career are limited. 
The New York “Sun” stated recently 
that in New York City there were 
thirty-five hundred young lawyers who 
were not making a living. And this 
undoubtedly is true of other cities, in 
ploportion. 


Local Business Institutions 
Finally, another source of agency 
material that is valuable to the man 
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In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from. ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


_ 8. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital........$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force........... (over).... $42,400,000 
ResourcéS: =.) Sede ecb ict ae ees (over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for............ oiaeh 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big -success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


Great Policyholders’ Company. 


agricultural resources, 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


and 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


a 
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Business Associations 


Help men to success. 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 


zation 


whose reputation for integrity, 


fair dealing 


and financial security extends over half a century. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Use Made of 
Dividend Options 


FIGURES OF MUTUAL LIFE 


Of Each $100 Cash Dividends Last 
Year $15.16 Applied Toward 
Premium Payments 


Although most of the men in the 
field are familiar with the different 
dividend options it is not generally 
known in what proportion these options 
are employed. During the past year 
the total amount of $19,483,729.43 in 
cash dividends allotted by the Mutual 
Life to policyholders was applied in 

* the following proportions: 

Option 1. Received in cash $10,569,- 
£43.14, which is 54.25 per cent. of the 
whole amount. 

Option 2. Applied toward payment 
of premiums $5,829,680.90 which is 
29.92 per cent. of the whole amount. 

Option 3. Applied to the purchase 
of participating paid-up dividend addi- 
tions $2,954,347.91, which is 15.16 per 
cent. of the whole amount. 

Option 4. Left to accumulate at in- 
terest $130,457.48, or .67 per cent. of 
the whole amount. 

Resume 

In other words, out of every $100 in 
eash dividends paid in 1917, $54.25 was 
accepted in cash, $29.92 was applied 
toward payment of premiums, .$15.16 
was applied to the purchase of paid-up 
participating dividend additions, and 
only 67 cents was left with the com- 
pany at interest. 

The proportions for each item dur- 
ing the previous year were nearly the 
same. 

Policies issued prior to 1907 had no 
provision for leaving dividends at in- 
terest. This is one reason why so 
small a sum is shown under option 4. 
Another reason is, of course, the low 
interest rate of 3 per cent. 

The greater part of the dividends 
paid last year were deferred dividends. 
These were paid on policies, the terms 
of which required a medical examina- 
tion before granting paid-up additions, 
unless election had been made two 
years previously. As a result many 
parties who might have taken their 
dividends in the form of paid-up ad- 
ditions were unable to do so owing to 
liapaired health. This explains the 


reason for so large a proportion of 
the dividends being allotted in cash 
as per option 1, and it also accounts 
for the relatively small amount of 
dividends applied to the purchase of 
paid-up dividend additions as per op- 
tion 3. 
Increase in Amount of Paid-up Addi- 
tions 

The total amount of paid-up dividend 
additions to policies in the Mutual 
Life has steadily increased from year 
to year. In fact, dividend additions 
have nearly doubled during the past 
ten years, being $18,388,625 at the end 
of 1907, and $32,125,534 at the end of 
1917. 'The amount of paid-up dividend 
additions issued in 1917 alone was $5,- 
216,774, which was an increase of $450,- 
479 over the amount issued in 1916. 

These increases are only in part 
accounted for by the increasing popu- 
larity of the paid-up dividend additions. 
The proportion of annual dividends as 
compared with deferred dividends has 
increased very considerably within the 
past ten years. As a result the op- 
portunity to purchase paid-up dividend 
additions has been greatly expanded 
as already explained in a previous par- 
agraph. : 


CORPORATION-PARTNERSHIP 


Popularity of These Plans in North- 
western Mutual Life for 
Year 1917 


The Northwestern Mutual Life in 


1917 issued corporation and partner- 
ship in these amounts on the follow- 
ing forms: 

Ondinary life@y + ctes..cco4s $9,449,800 

ay AZER a bee Gon AS Se 22,000 
Omavs  VikCn -vcpernenete ts 333,500 

eR ay.. LIf6.-. ac ware actors 20,000 

POeP ay!» lle: -..hererakugets 1,621,500 

HOW YGarlendt. revise. eee 180,000 

m5: Year endt) te «esis 139,000 

20 Year endts <2)s.ie1. a1 426,500 

Zo year Cndts «1. reais 13,000 
BOvcVear .endt.. < .eamresuere 15,500 

MOY CAT ODCL. vaterdeteiters 40,000 

HOY car term’ <ie.stsacatere 839,500 

bey Gar termi ara ate 2,351,000 
Modified life ......... 2,000 


Total corporation and 
Partnership. actacaeees $15,453,300 8.79 


Grand total Sears $175,857,473 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a company which provides 


an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. 


That 


is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


UNDERWRITER 


Walter E. Vail, Frisco, 
Elected President 


HEADS P. L. & T. GENERAL AGENTS 


Sigourney Mellor Won Highest Indi- 
vidual Production Honors—Jersey 
Agents’ Fine Showing 


The Provident Life & Trust Com- 
pany’s general agency meeting in Phila- 
delphia last week was a rousing affair. 
The Company’s increase in paid for in 
1917 was more than $10,000,000. A 
number of interesting talks were made 
at the meeting, but no announcement 
was made by the Company in refer- 
ence to new policies, forms or riders. 

Mellor & Allen Lead 

As was predicted Mellor & Allen 
have gone into first place in production 
rank among the general agencies, their 
paid for last year being $4,983,000. New 
Jersey, under Louis F. Paret, was sec- 
ond; W. M. Horner, Minneapolis, third; 
Chicago fourth and Pittsburgh fifth. In 
personal production Sigourney Mellor, 
of New York, won highest honors, with 
$822,750. W. M. Horner was second 
with $736,000. W. T. Ferris, third, with 
$536,000. 

Elected Vail President 

At a meeting of the General Agents’ 
Association Walter E. Vail, of San 
Francisco, was elected president; S. S. 
Safford, Cleveland, vice-president; R. 
H. Walker, Baltimore, secretary and 
treasurer; and F. E. Sheppard, Wil- 
mington, auditor. 


MUTUAL LIFE AMBULANCE 

Instead of holding its usual conven- 
tions in 1918 the combined agency 
clubs of the Mutual Life have pre- 
sented to the Government an ambu- 
lance. 

In a plate on the ambulance George 
1. Dexter, second vice-president, says, 
“The donors will appreciate an occa- 
sional communication from the driver 
or officer in charge in order that the 
experiences ‘over there’ of the ambu- 
lance and of its crew may be published 
and so made a matter of record.” 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


Semisgar 


E INSURANCE COMP 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


PRIDDY BACK SATURDAY 


Got Several Hundred New Members 
For National ASsociation of 
Life Underwriters 


Lawrence Priddy, 
National Association of Life Under: 
writers, will return to New York to- 
morrow from one of the most success- 
ful tours of the country ever taken by 
a president of this association. All 


along the line he induced men to join 
the association, and in Shreveport, La., 
he reorganized the local association, 
which had been moribund. 

Mr. Priddy talked in St: Louis to 
both the local association and to New 
York Life men, and on Tuesday he was 
in Peoria. 


president of the 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
The Phoenix Mutual announces that 
the Company is ready to issue the 
waiver of premium benefit in event of 
tctal and permanent disability before 
60 in connection with 5-year and 10- 
year term policies. The usual age and 


amount limits as given in the guide 
book for disability benefits will apply 
te these policies. 

The “waiver of premium and _ in- 
come” benefit in event of total and 
permanent disability will not be is- 
sued in connection with 5-year and 10- 
year term policies. 


EXTENDED INSURANCE . 

On the basis of the Phoenix Mutu- 
al’s 1918 schedule of dividends, the 
payment of the first annual premium 
on any form of policy gives the in- 
sured from 17 to 19 months of insur- 
ance. This is due to the feature of 
Fhoenix Mutual policies ‘whereby the 
first dividend, if not taken in cash, is 
used to purchase extended insurance. 


SUN LIFE’S YEAR 
The Sun Life of Montreal increased 
its insurance in force last year '$30,436,- 
245; its assets were increased $7,211,- 
178. Its income last year was nearly 
$19,500,000; it paid to policyholders 
$8,840,245. 
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“LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


i] 

. Mr. Walter J. Shepard, 
Inheritance of the Massachusetts 
Tax in State Mutual, says in an-ar- 

‘of New York ticle in the current 
‘Radiator’: 


The estate of a decedent is subject 
to several kinds of taxes or charges: 

1. Federal estate tax. 

2. State inheritance tax. 

3. Income of an estate in excess of 


. $1,000 is taxed same as income of an 


individual—and if the experience of 
the U.(S. is the same as Great Britain, 
tax will be largely increased in the 


-future. 


4. If left to a trust company or other 


- trustee or executor, legal fees are al- 


lowed, and these fees apply to the an- 
rual_income of the estate, as well as 
to the: principal sum. 

5, Attorneys’ fees and other expenses 
in connection with probate. 

Inheritance taxes are payable in cash. 
In the majority of cases the total tax 
exceeds the ready money on hand. It 
is therefore highly desirable for any 
person leaving an estate subject to tax 
to provide a fund immediately availa- 
bie in cash for the payment of the tax, 
so that the estate itself may not suffer 
loss, and that the plans of the dece- 
dent as to its distribution may not be 
disturbed ‘by the deduction of the sum 
necessary for the-payment-of the tax. 

Legal |Exemptions 

According to the provisions of the 
Federal law $50,000 is exempted from 
taxation, but under the New York State 
law the maximum amount exempted 
(and this to direct heirs only) is $5,000. 
To others than direct heirs the State 
allows no exemptions whatever. 

Time for Paying 

Federal tax due in one year. If paid 

before, 5 per cent. per annum is al- 


‘iewed as a discount, but if not paid 


within 90 days after it is due, interest . 


at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
from death of decedent is added to the 
tax. The law provides also that if not 
paid within 60 days after it is due, un- 
less there is good cause for delay, le- 
gal proceedings are to be commenced 
to subject the property of the decedent 
to be sold under the judgment or de- 
cree of the court. 
New York State Tax 

A discount of 5 per cent. is allowed 
if paid within six months. If not paid 
before 18 months, 10 per cent. per an- 
num is. charged beginning with date 
of death. This means if payment is 
made one day after 18 months has ex- 
pired, 15 per cent. would be added as 
a penalty. That is, the tax would be 
about 20 per cent. more than if it had 
been paid promptly, and the discount 
of 5 per cent. taken advantage of. 

The table below shows the amount 
of tax upon estates, without including, 
for obvious reasons, tax ‘on annual in- 
come the estate might have or attor- 
ney’s fees. 

Extracts from Federal Law 
(Regulation ‘No. 37 ‘Revised May, 1917) 

Article X. If the contract of insur- 
ance has named a definite beneficiary 
and the insurance is paid directly to 
said beneficiary, it is not a part of the 
gross estate. 

Article XII. The value of loans evi- 
denced by promissory notes is to be 
included in the gross estate, even 
though by will the decedent provides 
that the notes shall be cancelled. 

Article XIII. (Any transfer of his 
property, except for a valuable con- 
sideration effected by a taxable dece- 
dent at any time during his life, but 
ix contemplation of his death, is a por- 
tion of his gross estate. 


Certain definite classes 
of prospects are clearly 
in need of life insur- 
ance and able to buy 
it. Here is a partial 
list that may be suggestive and which 
are furnished by the “New England 


Definite 
Groups 
of Prospects 


: Pilot’: 


1. Men about to enter a new busi- 
ness enterprise, whether for Govern- 


‘went or private work. 


2. Men who have completed a lucra- 
tive business transaction. 

3. Men’ who have been promoted. 
Promotions in all lines are now fre- 


» quent. 


‘ are usually available, 


4. Men who have fallen heir to prop- 
erty. 

5. Laboring men of the higher grades 
and skilled mechanics—thousands of 
whom have increased their incomes to 
undreamed of figures. The truth is 


that labor in large part is getting the 


pecuniary benefit of the war. 

6. Strangers who move to your town 
because their 
coming presupposes a new and more 
profitable business connection. 

7. Friends of the recent policyholder. 
Particularly important today because 


| so many men in Government work are 


the “Pilot.” 
; they were always the: source of new 


: unknown to the local agent, and are 
| accessible only through a friend’s in- 


troduction. 

The thing that makes these seven 
cjasses important is the readjustment 
of the work that many are doing, says 
Under the old conditions, 


insurance; but at present they stand 
in a receptive attitude to the institu- 
tion—their needs have become pressing 
and even imperative. 

This is particularly true of the first 
class. Remember that not in ten years 


has the commercial world known s0- 


few failures in corresponding months 


.as.during the past _ three, 


Trade is expanding rapidly—the only 
complaints being scarcity of goods, col- 
lcctions are favorable, crop news from 
all parts is excellent, and spring plant- 
ing is on a most unusual scale. The 
cost of living is still high, 17 per cent. 
above last year at this time, but a 
downward movement, according to 
Bradstreet’s weekly food index number, 
began March 1, and still continues. 
Buying by the Government dominates 
everything, and yet the normal require- 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Article XIV. If any transfer of a 
paterial part of decedent's property 
was effected within two years’ prior to 
death, a presumption lies that it was 
made in contemplation of death, and 
iis value must be shown upon the re- 
turn. 


Section 208. That if the tax herein 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies .:.. 2a. s/s sees oie fells aO aie! 
It stood first in the world in amount 


of insurance placed in 1917 
BA ono: soe nse 06 TOL OOULUmE 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
AMD Aa ese ove 00 peeled tOag aoe 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


imposed is not paid within 60 days 
after it is due, the collector shall, un- 
less there is reasonable cause for fur- 
ther delay, commence appropriate pro- 


ceedings in any court of the United 
States * * * to subject the prop- 
erty of decedent to be sold under the 
judgment or decree of the \Court. 


Federal State Adminis- 

Estate Tax “Abies tration Total 

$50,000 $650 $690 $1,340 Plus probate 
100,000 $1,000 1,850 1,190 4,040 expenses, at- 
200,000 5,000 5,800 2,190 12,990 torney’s fees. 
300,000 11,000 9,800 3,190 23,990 - Tam” Jon aan 
400,000 19,000 13,800 4,190 36,990 come and ad- 
500,000 27,000 17,800 5,190 49,990 ministration 
750,000 52,000 27,800 7,690 87,490 fees for in- 
1,000,009 77,000 37,800 10,190 124,990 come. 


ments of civil life are expanding and 
urgent. 

We are at war, with all its tremen- 
dous changes in our affairs. Never- 
theless, our business interests are 
adapting. themselves to new demands 
with a speed and energy that show 
real power, wholesome stability and 
invincible determination. To a nation, 
of which these statements are true, 
life insurance is a constantly increas- 
ing necessity. 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Northwestern Mutu- 


Monthly al (Life is preparing to 
Income print in document form 
Insurance two letters recently re- 


ceived from the recipient 
of income checks. She had just com- 
pieted the twenty years for which the 
income was payable, and after thank- 
ing the Company for following her all 
over the United States, and mention- 
ing the uniform courtesy and attention 
of the various offices. with which she 
had dealt, she made the following 
comments: 

“To my mind instalment insurance 
ofters the best protection against need. 
I know that had this amount been paid 
me in a lump sum and invested in se 
surities easily convertible into cash, 
there have been many times in these 
twenty years, while my child was be- 
ing educated, when 1 should probably, 
under pressure, have made sacrifices 
which would have brought leanness in 
these later years. More than this, | 
have never had anxiety in regard to 
investments since these were being 
ruade for me and I knew that unless 
America herself were wiped off the 
map, the Northwestern would stand.” 
* * * Ed * * * * 


“It is pathetic and even tragic that a 
man should deny himself, often through 
years, in order to safeguard those he 
loves only to have the results of such 
forethought swept away through ill- 
judged investments. From my experi | 
ence there seems no comparison De 
tween a small income regularly paid) 
and a large lump sum paid too often 
to a woman totally inexperienced in 
handling any large amount and foreed 
through that lack of experience to rely, 
upon the judgment of men, many of 
whom (find it an opportunity to serve 
their own interests.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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COMMISSIONER’S APPROVAL 


Thirty Day Notice for New Endow- 
ment and Annuity Contracts 
in Massachusetts 


House bill number 1225, Massachu- 
setts, relative to immediate and de- 
ferred annuities and to pure endow- 
ments in connection with the provi- 
sions to be embodied in policies of 
lite insurance, amends the first para- 
graph of Section 75 of Chapter 576 of 
the Acts of 1907 by substituting the 
following paragraph: “Section 75. On 
and after January first, nineteen hun- 
dred and eight, no policy of life or 
endowment insurance and no annuity 
or pure endowment policy shall be is- 
sued or delivered in this Common- 
wealth until a copy of the form there- 
of has been filed at least thirty days 
with the insurance commissioner un- 
less before the expiration of said thirty 
days the insurance commissioner shall 
have approved the policy in writing, 
nor if the insurance commissioner no- 
hifies the company in writing within 
said thirty days that in his opinion 
the form of said policy. does not com- 
ply with the requirements of the laws 
of this Commonwealth specifying his 
raasons for his opinion, provided, that 
this action of the insurance commis- 
sioner shall be subject to review by 
the supreme court of this Common- 
wealth; nor shall such policy, except 
policies of industrial insurance where 
the premiums are payable monthly or 
cftener and except policies for annu- 
ities and pure endowments whether 
cr not they embody an agreement to 
zefund upon the death of the holder 
to his estate or to a specified payee 
any sum not exceeding the premium 
cr premiums paid thereon, be so _ is- 
sued or delivered unless it contains in 
substance the following provisions.” 


KILLED IN FRANCE 


A gold star has been added to the 
service flag of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Clarence 
Salisbury Slatcher, Jr., a clerk em- 
ployed at the head office of the Fidelity 
in Philadelphia left his desk at the 
time the United States entered the 
War a year ago and enlisted in Com- 
pany B of the 6th Regiment of En- 
gineers. He was then 18 years of age 
and the first Fidelity employe to en- 
ter the service. April 4, the War 
Department announced that young 
Slatcher died in France on March 30 
from wounds received in action. 


THE HANDY GUIDE 
The Spectator Co.’s 1918 “Handy 
Guide of Premium Rates, Applications 
and Policies” has been issued. 


The work this year is published sev- 
eral weeks in advance of previous is- 
Sues and is the first complete publica- 
tion dealing with policy forms, premium 
rates, surrender values, etc., to be 
placed in the hands of life insurance 
fieldmen in 1918. 


Frank A. Fuller and R. A. Hollister 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
the Wisconsin National Life. 


Life Men Challenged 
(Continued from page 5) 


War our money won’t be much good 
anyway, so why not buy bonds and 
Suarantee its safety? He spoke of his 
work selling $1,500 of War Savings 
Stamps in factories in a. week. Mr. 
Carroll finished saying that the saddest 
men and women in America will be 
those whom, when the boys come back 
from the front, must look on with the 
full knowledge that they could have 


‘helped with their money to win the. 


war but did not. 


THE EASTERN 


AGRICULTURAL’S DISABILITY 


The Agricultural Life of Bay City 
has a new contract containing ‘‘com- 
plete protection disability benefits pro- 
viding income to insured, a sum equal 
te 10 per cent. of the face value of 
the policy upon receipt of proof of 
disability, payable annually during the 
life of the insured without affecting 
the policy in the least.’ ‘ 


ANOTHER FOR DES MOINES 
The Merchants Life, which consol- 
idated with the Preferred Life of Grand 
Rapids, is now located in its new quar- 
ters in the Register-Tribune Building 
at Des Moines. 


H. B. Rosen has sold more than $1,- 
000,000 in Liberty bonds in -the past 
two weeks. 


rf 


PASS $3,500,000 


On Thursday morning the 
Liberty Loan Committee of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York, W. F. Atkinson 
chairman, reported that more 
than $3,500,000 in subscriptions 
had been received.. The wo- 
men’s committee has sold more 
than $100,000 in subscriptions. 
The Travelers’ workers’ had 
reached $700,000 by Thursday 
morning. 


Development Suggestions 
(Continued from page 6) 


who comes into close relations with it 
is composed of applicants to local busi- 
ress institutions. Banks, railways, 
manufacturing and commercial offices, 
and other large businesses are con- 
stantly receiving applications for in- 
side positions. ‘These letters give an 
idea of the age, education and fitness 
of the applicant, and to the wide-awake 
general agent or district manager offer 
excellent material for an agency force. 
An employer cannot give positions to 
all who seek them, and yet it is not 
the pleasantest task to refuse. 

What objection could there be to re- 
ferring ‘such cases to an insurance 
manager? In fact, two of the best pro- 
ducers at a leading general agency 
were secured directly by following this 
suggestion. ‘Try to form connections 
that will bring you in contact with 
such material. Much of it will turn 


cut to be of the active, virile, aggres- 
sive, masculine type that needs only 
the inspiration of a definite opportunity 
to dévelop into forceful, keen, business 
men, 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


UNDERWRITER 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


AGRO BME satiric cere raemccceNacie/csie oboe coeinteie eiseaia age sciltae once oxGlee ne emanes eves $ 16,560,439.04 
Hoje DILELES Merciestee aire cae celine edule oe clecioe a oerss twa'sinie te Sela downs 04 saleeee cigs eee 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus...... 2,216,812.76 
PriStTanCeMINMROLCE: semen ncine te ne dat + cece eg yo cevieares scene ce euews saceCewees dees 131,790, 562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization wees 19,612,616.08 
Is paying) its) Policyholders nearly, cic ccieecceescicce asics cieicdevieseesce'e swcic 1,500,000.00 ‘annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE” COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


Income for the year 1917: 
Premiums 
Interest and Rents 
Other Income 


Paid Policy-holders, 1917 


Death Losses 
Matured Endowments 
Surrender Values 
Dividends 

Annuities 


$100,279,122.00 
39,957,422.00 
5,881,618.00 $146,118,162 


(Exclusive of Disability Benefits): 


- $30,599,371.00 
13,566,409.00 
18,527,170.00 
22,807,762.00 


1,387,241.00 $86,887,953 


$23,722,213 


New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 (Exclusive of 
over $16,000,000 increase by Policies revived 
and increased, and Additions by Dividends) 


Paid-for Insurance in Force Dec. 31 
Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31 


Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 > aie 


These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 


$315,994,500 


$2,673,334,336 
1,301,969 


$934,929,381 


Legal Liabilities $760,742,335 


Reserved for dividends 
1918 


in 
$26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred 


dividend olicies maturing subse- 
arene to 1918 Ghat Mohs suckers seis Rite v diane oc ctorees 107,041,778.00 


Reserved for Contingencies 40,584,204.36 $174,187,046 


$934,929,381 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 
was the Jowest in its history 


(Dec. 31, 1917, 4. 59% 
Average earning power of total Ledger Assets } Dec. 31, 1916, 4.54% 
A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


January 14, 1918 DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
hished every Friday by The 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
The address of the officers is 
Telephone 


Eastern 


Secretary. 
the office of this newspaper. 


2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


EXPLOSION HAZARD 


The “Evening Post” of New York 

City issued a Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol Supplement on Saturday night of 
‘ast week and announced its entrance 
into the field of fire prevention, en- 
gineering and construction. While 
there were valuable articles by some 
of the recognized experts in fire pre- 
yention and engineering world, includ- 
ing W. E. Mallalieu, F. J. T. Stewart 
and Dana Pierce, Ira G. Hoagland and 
TR. Hardy, the contribution of John 
R. Healy, inspector of combustibles 
under Mayor Mitchel will attract the 
roost attention from fire underwriters. 
in this article Mr. Healy makes some 
surprising statements regarding the 
city’s danger from explosives and com- 
bustibles. 
- Under the authority of the Fire 
Commissioner there is a Division of 
Combustibles which is responsible for 
enforcing certain chapters of the Code 
ar Ordinances relative to hazardous 
trades and to the storage and use of 
combustibles and explosives. The Code 
is strong and well-drawn; the Division 
of Combustibles is operated under com- 
netent supervision, but, unfortunately, 
the work is so extensive, the available 
force so inadequate that it has never 
been possible to accomplish all that 
should be done in safeguarding the 
city. It does not seem possible that 
knowing the menace to the city an 
owner of combustibles would secretly 
store dangerous explosives to wreck a 
large section of the town, but there are 
such individuals. Mr. Healy gives a 
few instances. — é 

In one lower West Side warehouse 
about ten tons of celluloid was stored 
with very large quantities of calcium 
carbide. These had been there several 
months and were accidently discovered 
by the division. As celluloid burns with 
creat rapidity and may give off explo- 
sive gases, and as calcium carbide 
gives off a very explosive gas when 
wet, the possibility of bad fires and ex- 
plosions is evident. 

In another warehouse, where there 
were found conditions that required 
some time to remedy, an impressive 
warning of the potential] hazard was 


given by a small explosion that was 
caused by a hand truck as it crossed 
« floor on which chlorate of potash 
was stored. In another case, on the 
upper West Side, tons of calcium car- 


bide were stored in the basement of 5 


a factory and in wooden stables. This 
condition, that had existed, apparently, 
for a long time, was also discovered 
accidently. 

Here is Mr. Healy’s remedy: 


The Division of Combustibles should 
be furnished with sufficient competent 
inspectors to inspect all warehouses 
and docks at very frequent intervals, 
and to supervise more closely the work 
ef technical establishments and occu- 
pancies involving hazardous processes. 
This work cannot be done by mem- 
bers of the uniformed force. At one 
time the Division of Combustibles was 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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cluttered with work, and with no pos- |; 


sibility of ever catching up by its own 


efforts; non-technical work was turned , 


cver to the uniformed force, and it 
was thought that the regular force of 
combustible inspectors would be suf- 
ficient to handle the technical work 
in the division, but the war has changed 
this. Unfortunately, the impression 
has been created that the uniformed 


firemen are doing all the work of the ne 


Division of Combustibles and 
Bureau of Fire Prevention. They are 
deing much valuable work, but much 
remains that can only be done by men 
with special training for the work, and 
ir men of this type even the division 
is lacking. 


THE INSURANCE FEDERATION 
In the East many people regard the 


Insurance Federation as an organiza: 


tion that is fighting largely the battles 
of the casualty end of the business, but 
tlat other interests are taking a keen 
interest in the Federation is indicated 
by the fact that recently the Minne4 
apolis and Duluth life underwriters’ as- 
sociations have affiliated their organi- 
zations with the Federation, while thd 
St. Paul Life Underwriters’ Association 
is considering a similar action. In the 
Northwest there is a real peril to stock 
ccmpany insurance that is extending 
its baneful influence, with no one able 
te predict where the extension will end. 

The question which now confronts 
the insurance men of that State is that 
of the’r business existence. The issud 
is plain. The Socialistic Non-Partisan 
League has its cards on the table. It 
favors State insurance and is making 
no bones about it. To prevent ths 
League from capturing the stakes in- 
surance men of all divisions must get 
into the game. 

The seriousness of the situation is 
outlined for The Eastern Underwriter 
this week by some of the most promi- 
nent insurance men in Minnesota. 


N. H. HUESTED’S APPOINTMENT 

Nevin N. Huested, who has been 
special agent of the Commonwealth for 
the entire State of Pennsylvania, has 
been made special agent for the North 
British & Mercantile and the Mercan- 
tile for Eastern Pennsylvania, the field 
formerly supervised by Special Agent 
Rubbert, with the exception of the 
Philadelphia and Philadelphia suburban 
territory which now comes under the 


supervision of the Philadelphia branch 


office which has just been established 
for these companies. Mr. Huested, in 
addition to being special agent for the 
two companies mentioned, also con: 
tinues as special agent for the Common- 
wealth for the entire State, with the 
exception of Philadelphia and Phila, 
delphia suburban, === 


of the | 


B. D. CRYER 


E. D. Cryer, former agency secretary 
of the Philadelphia Life, is now a full- 
fledged aviator. That his new environ- 
ment agrees with him is demonstrated 
by the fact that he weighs twenty 
pounds more than he did. when he en- 
tered the service. He has been up 
10,000 feet by himself. 


* * * 


Edward F. Nourse retires May 1 as 
New York City adjuster for the Con- 
tinental after a connection with the 
Company that has lasted nearly forty- 
eight years. His name will be trans- 
ferred to the pension roll. In July, 
1870, Mr. Nourse came with the old 
accounting department. Later he was 
made chief mail clerk and while in that 
capacity did some work in connection 
with adjusting losses in the ‘Chicago 
conflagration of 1871. At the time of 
the big Boston fire of 1872 he was 
transferred to the loss department as 
clerk. In May, 18938, he became city 
adjuster for New York, his work at 
that time not only covering all the 
boroughs but also including a consider- 
able portion of Long Island at times. 
Of late years the amount of work to 
be done has so increased that Mr. 
Nourse’s field has been more or less 
confined to Manhattan alone. For more 
than a year Mr. Nourse has been in 
poor health due to nervous trouble and 
retires under the advice of his phy- 
sician. 

* * * 


W. P. Massie, of the Argentine office 
of the Equitable Life, Buenos Aires, is 
ai the home office. 

s > bd 


Third Vice-President Fisher, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, is 
now attached to General Goethals’ of- 
fice in the War Department as director 
iu charge of sterage and traffic. © 


W. C. Potter, secretary of the Pre- ff 


ferred Accident, left _ his office last 
week for a month’s vacation. — 
* * * 


Major Howard A. Giddings has re- 
turned from Europe. He went there to 


see the war at close range with the — 


Federal Reserve Liberty Loan Mission. 
* * * 


W. H. Stammers definitely com- 
menced underwriting for the British 
and: Australasian Insurance \Company’s 
marine department at 27 Royal Ex- 


change, London, on Tuesday, April 2. 


The company was recently launched in 
the marine insurance market under the 
auspices of the British and South 
African Insurance (Corporation, Ltd. 

s e s 


William J. Arnette, second vice-pres- 
ident and manager of agencies of the 
Volunteer State Life and one of the 
brightest insurance men of the South, 
has sailed for France. Mr. Arnette has 


been in the army about a month. Two 


days after joining the service as a 
private he was made a corporal. 
* * * 


Albert Dodge, who handles the acci- 
dent department of the Armstrong- 
Roth-Cady Co., Buffalo, built that 
branch up from $5,000 to $50,000 in pre- 
miums. A great many years ago he 
was with the old Central Accident. 


The “Standard Cog,” published by thee 


Standard Accident Co., prints his pic- 
ture this month with a little feature 
story. 

* * * 


Warren M. Horner, general agent of 


the Provident Life & Trust, Minne+ 


apolis, spent a few days in Atlantic — 
‘City, following a recent meeting of field 


men of that Company. 
* * * 


W. G. Wilson, manager of the Aetna 
Life, Cleveland, O., and an active figure 
ir. the Insurance Federation, has been 
with that Company for twenty-five 
years. His general agency is the third 
ip size in the Company in its accident 
department. 
office last year amounted to $2,500,000. 

* * * : aia 


Cc. B. G. Gaillard, assistant United 
States manager of the Urbaine, during 
his recent Southern trip walked into 
several warehouses in Louisiana where 
there were large values. 
stopped or questioned in any manner, 
ror did he see any watchmen. 
situation struck him as so negligent in 


these troublesome times that he regis 


tered complaint with the result that 


watchmen were immediately employed. — 


* * * 

David Darby, of Darby, Hooper & Mc- 
Daniels, returned on Monday from a 
month’s vacation at Aitken. : 

* s. 


E. G. Turnbull, president of the Hm- 


ployers Indemnity, of Kansas City, waS 


iri New York this week. 


SERIES OF MEETINGS PLANNED 
The National Workmen’s Compensa-— 


tion Service Bureau will be unable to 


hold its home office convention this 
year owing to war conditions. In 
stead it proposes to send out from 


time to time a group of several men; 


The total writings of his — 


He was not 


The ~ 


The. 


say one set would be Mr. Michelbacher, . 


actuary of the Bureau; Mr. Duffey, 
consulting underwriter, and Mr. Elber- 
ty, superintendent of the inspection 
department. These men would spend 
two days at rating offices and hold dur- 
ing those days a series of meetings. 
This would be not only for the office 
force, but for the agents. The meet- 


ings would be taken up with discus- | 


sion of the general theory and applica- 


tion of the manual, the schedule and_ 


experience rating plan, S 


¥ 
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Would Establish a 
Farm Risk Bureau 
BILL OF REPRESENTATIVE KING 


Appropriation of $10,000,000 with Which 
to Pay Losses—When Bureau 
Would End 


Washington, D. C.—Insurance of non- 
perishable crops by the Government is 
provided in a measure which has been 
introduced into Congress by Repre- 
sentative King, of Illinois. This Dill 
would establish.a Bureau of Farm Risk 
Insurance, similar to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, in the Treasury De- 
partment. 


The proposed bureau would be un- 
der the administration of a director, 
to be paid an annual salary of $5,000 
and premium rates would be fixed and 
claims adjusted by an advisory board 
te consist of three members skilled in 
the practices of farm risk insurance, 
to be paid not more than $25 a day 
each while actually employed. . 


Forms and Regulations 


Policy forms and regulations are to 
be drawn up and the bureau is to make 
provisions for the insurance of grow- 
ing crops of non-perishable products 
against loss or damage by the action 
of the elements whenever it shall ap- 
pear to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the producers of such crops are 
unable to secure adequate farm risk in- 
surance on reasonable terms. 

An appropriation of $10,000,000 is 
provided with which to pay losses and 
one of $100,000 for the expenses of the 
bureau. The bureau is to begin oper- 
ations as soon as the bill is passed and 
is to discontinue writing such insur- 
ance at the expiration of two years un- 
less previously suspended by direction 
of the President. 'The measure has 
been referred to the committee on 
agriculture. 


JACKSON-SMITH AGENCY PLANS 


Fred’k C. Smith Co. and Phoenix Bind- 
ing Office Will be Combined 
in Same Space 


On May 1 the Fred’k C. Smith Co., 
the New York binding office of the 
Phoenix Fire, Connecticut Fire and 
Equitable Fire & Marine will be com- 
bmed in the offices of the Jackson- 
Smith Agency, Inc., on the seventh floor 
cf 1 Liberty Street. They have been 
or: the fourteenth floor for a number of 
years, 

The Jackson-Smith Agency, Inc., was 
formed January 1 succeeding Jackson 
& Potter. Fred’k C. Smith is president 
of the agency and Stuart W. Jackson is 
secretary and treasurer. 

The combined agencies will occupy 
half of the entire seventh floor and in 
cenjunction with the consolidation, 
Stanton M. Bower, who is a member of 
the firm of the Fred’k GC. Smith Co., 
has been made manager of the com- 
bined office. 

The Jackson-Smith Agency, Inc., is 
general agent for the metropolitan ter- 
ritory of the Preferred Accident for all 
casualty lines, agent of the automobile 
department of the Insurance Company 
of North America and the City Surety 
agents of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity 


The Fred’k C. Smith Co. represents 
a number of companies for New Jersey 
and suburban territory and also is the 
New York binding representative of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, Connecticut 
Fire and Equitable Fire & Marine for 
bu 8 throughout the United States 
and Oanada, aie 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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United States 
Lloyds Corporation 


CAPITAL STOCK 


1S $400,000 


Surplus to Be that of Present Organi- 
zation with Management Con- 
tinuing the Same 


The subscribers at United States 
Lioyds, one of the important marine 
insurance organizations of the country, 
have decided to incorporate the busi- 
ness inasmuch as it it more convenient 
in some States to do business as a 
corporation than as a Lloyds organiza- 
tion. 


The name of the corporation will be 
United ‘States Lloyds, Inc., and the 
business will be under the same own- 
ership. and management and conducted 
along the same lines as heretofore. 
The charter has been filed at Albany 
and the corporation has already be- 
gun the statutory publication of its 
intention to do a marine insurance 
business. The corporation will take 
over all the business of the present 
Lloyds association. 

Began with $100,000 Capital 


The present Lloyds association began 
business with a paid in capital of $100,- 
000. The subscribers will now add to 
that amount the sum of $300,000, thus 
making the capital stock of the new 
corporation $400,000 and leaving the 
surplus of the new corporation at the 
same amount as it would be if: the 
business were not incorporated; in 
other words, the surplus of the cor- 
poration will be the same as that of 
the present Lloyds organization. Apple- 
ton and Cox are attorneys for the 
United States Lloyds, Inc. 


OSBORN & CO. TO !EXPAND 


New York Office Will Have Fire and 
Liability Departments—To Take 
Larger Space 


Osborn & Co., of New York and Chi- 
cago, plan to extend the scope of the 
New York branch office on May 1. On 
that date the entire fifth floor of 45 
Wall |Street will be taken over and to 
the marine department now occupying 
a part of the fifth floor there will be 
added a fire and a liability department. 


Osborn & Co. was organized in 1898. © 


The principal office of the. company is 
in Chicago with correspondents in all 
leading cities. The New York office 
was organized in October, 1917, by 
Bernard 'T. Nolan who had previously 
Leen with Hutchison, Rivinus & Co., 
and for twelve years had been with 
the Boston Insurance Co. 

In the expansion of the New York 
Office, J. J. Reilly will continue in 
charge of the marine department. J. 


Hyde Clain will be in charge of the ~ 


fire department, and John F. Rennick 
cf the losses. ; 


ALBANY BOARD ELECTS 


The Albany Board of Fire Under- 
writers has elected officers as follows: 
President, Charles A. Porth; vice-presi- 


dent, J. Edward Poole; secretary, Alex-.. 
‘ander J. Young; 


treasurer, Frank A.° 
Van Duzer. 

At a meeting of the Liberty Loan 
committee from the underwriters’ board 
it was reported that more than $200,- 
000 worth of bonds had been sold 
through members. 


DROPPING TEUTONIC TITLES 

The Teutonia Fire of Pittsburgh is 
changing its name to the Republic Fire, 
and the German Fire of Wheeling, W. 


_ Va., will change to the Wheeling. Fire. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AKTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


TH 


E 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CoO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Assets 

Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


share rein ote -. $357,318.58 
54,256.92 

200,000.00 

96,379.07 


Surplus ......... 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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New York National 


in Automobile 


HARRISON LAW TO BE MANAGER 


Methods Company Will Use in Rating 
Cars for Fire and Theft 
Cover 


Arrangements have been made to 
actively engage in the automobile busi- 
ness by the New York National and 
the companies represented by J. J. 
Boland & Co., Inc., of ‘New York and 
Seranton. Harrison Law has been ap- 
pointed manager of tthe automobile de- 
partment. Mr. Law is widely known 
through his various statistical publica- 
tions. He was formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the Gauvin Agency and sec- 
retary and manager of the Fire Brokers’ 
Association. He will now divide his 
time between New York and Scranton. 

Its Plan 

The ‘New York ‘National proposes, 
first, to issue a fire and transportation 
policy, the premium rate to be based 
upon year of manufacture, as follows: 
Pleasure cars built in 1918, fire only, 
rate 75 cents; 1917, $1.25; 1916, $1.75; 
1915, $2.50; 1914, -$3.50. To this will 
be added a charge of $15 ‘to cover the 
full theft feature as now covered in 
the blanket rates of the ‘Conference. 

Commercial Cars |Rated 

Commercial cars will take the pleas- 
ure car rate plus 25 cents but the theft 
clause will take a charge of only $10. 
It is estimated that these rates will 
produce a premium on other than 
small, low priced cars of approximate- 
ly $5 less than the Conference, but it 
is calculated to produce a premium for 
the theft feature of ‘the cover, which 
is where the companies have lost much 
money. ; 

Another feature of the New York 
National’s plan is the method of charg- 
ing for second hand cars. The method 
at present in use by Conference com- 
panies provides for a charge of ten 
cents on new cars, twenty-five cents om 
one year olds, etc. This method, says 
tke New York National, does not seem 
reasonable and therefore the Com- 
pany’s method will be to charge the 
ten cent rate when the car is pur- 
chased second hand the same year as 
tbe model ofthe car. If the car was 
purchased the year after the model, 
then an extra charge of 25 cents will 
be made, 50 cents the second year, 75 
the third and $1 the fourth. This was 
the original intent in making charges 
for second hand cars, but in some way 
it was sidetracked at the time the 
method was promulgated. 

Additional equipment will be writ- 
ten at the rate of 2144 per cent. on the 
amount carried irrespective of year of 
manufacture. At present the company 
is not prepared to issue property dam- 
age or collision. 


FRELINGHUYSEN’S TAX MEASURE 

Washington, D. C.—Under the terms 
of a measure which has been intro- 
duced into Congress by Senator Fre- 
linghuysen, of New Jersey, any insur- 
ance company subject to the income 
tax provided by the Act of October 3, 
1913, which has been or may be com- 
pelled to pay or become, liable for any 
additional tax imposed for a neglect to 
file a return as provided in the law on 
or before March 1 of any year may, 
within one year after the passage of 
the bill, make application to the Com- 
missioner of Internal ‘Revenue for a 
refund of such additional tax. When- 
ever it appears to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner that the additional 
tax was assessed or imposed solely be- 
cause of a neglect to make a return at 
the time specified and without any in- 
tention or design on the part of the 
taxpayer to hinder or delay the United 
States in the collection of the tax origi- 
nally assessed, he may pay back all 
such additional taxes in excess of $100 
for any single year. 


THE EASTERN 


Instructed to Vote 
for Frank Decker 


UP-STATE 


COMPANIES ACT 


Special Agent Will Be State Associa- 
tion’s Assistant Secretary if In- 
structions Are Followed 


If special agents follow instructions 
given them by their companies, Frank 
Decker, special agent of the National 
Union, will be elected assistant secre- 
tary of the Underwriters’ Associatiom 
ot New York \State in ‘May. It will be 
a secret ballot. 

The position has been vacant since 
the resignation of F. BH. Jenkins to go 
with the Queen. Mr. Decker has been 
placed in a rather embarrassing po- 
sition as after he. had been recom- 
mended by a companies’ committee the 
recommendation lost by four votes at a 
State association meeting. Then fol- 
lowed a meeting of companies in which 
it was decided to instruct their spe- 
cals to vote for Mr. Decker. 

Mr. Decker’s Career 

In Rochester Mr. Decker began his 
insurance career as a local agent with 
the Decker-Case agency, then went 
with ‘Starkweather & Shepley, and be- 
fore going with the National Union 
was a special agent of the Ohio Farm- 
ers and Millers National. 


UNIFORM FORMS 


Agents Complain that Forms Are not 
Generally Availabte in Middle 
Department 


There has been some complaint on 
the part of agents regarding the uni- 
form forms adopted by the Middle 
Department in that while the forms 
are supposed to be effective April 1 
some companies have not a supply of 
forms on hand to furnish the agents. 
In Maryland one of the largest compa- 
nies has instructed its agents to use 
iis own farm forms, and not to use 
the farm form uniformly adopted. AS 
a result there has been some friction 
there. In New England some uncer- 
tainty is also reported regarding uni- 
form forms and clauses. 


PREPARING FOR MEETING 

The National Board will hold its an- 
nual meeting May 23. The place has 
not been decided upon. The executive 
committee met this week to discuss 
pians for the meeting and work for 
the coming year. A number of com- 
mittee reports were received. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


UNDERWRITER 


April 26, 1918 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORE 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


THE 


NEW YORK NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1905 


STATEMENT MARCH 31, 1918 


Total Assets ...... $534,758 
Tctal Liabilities 282,715 
Surplus to  Policy- 


holders .......... 252,043 


JAMES J, BOLAND CO. Inc. 


General Agents 
Home Office, SCRANTON, PA. 


New York Office, 68 William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Pip AS iD) Eee Patel cs 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW Y@RE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ADEQUATE | CG] ARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SATISFACTION 
LOCALMAND’ GENERALSAGENTS SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York — 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS | 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Stree’ 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


{| 
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The Red Cross Insurance 

In the placing of the Red Cross in- 
‘surance all expenses have been elim- 
inated as far as possible in order to 
‘pring the cost to the Red Cross down 


+o the lowest figure. It is even re- 
ported that one company has agreed 
+a return to the Red Cross the differ- 
ence between the premium and the 
amount of loss which the company 
sustains if the premium is more than 


the losses. 
ok * * 


Squire’s Oil Ad 
In the recent oil number of the New 
York “Evening Post” the only broker- 
age concern to have an advertisement 
was Squire & Co., which. specializes 
in insurance on oil properties. 
* * * 
Bannon is Head Placer 
James Bannon, formerly with Fred’k 
C. Smith & Co., has been made head 
placer for Bertchmann & Maloy. 
* * * 


Brokers Helping Loan 

Two Liberty Loan booths are being 
maintained by the Brokers’ Association, 
ere at 55 John Street and the other 
at 80 Maiden (Lane. For two weeks the 
Maiden Lane booth was in charge of 
Alexander M. Silvey and four girls. 
Now it has been turned over to J. N. 
S. Brewster, Inc. At 55 John Street 
a different team has charge every day. 
Among those who have been doing par- 
ticularly good work are Miss M. M. 
Bossert and Miss M. Crager, of John 
A. Eckert’s office. Miss V. Dunn and 
Miss (Steinway, of Abe S. See & De- 
pew; Miss Mildred Eckert and Mrs. 
Chapin. A team was also furnished by 

John J. Hilliard’s office. 

s s * 


Morsel’s New Position 
William Morsel, who for a number 
ot years has been placer for Fred S. 
James & Company, will start with 
Winn, Sandberg, Raynes & Lee on May 
1 in a similar capacity. 
* * * 
William Roemer Marries 
William Roemer, placer for Johnson 
& Higgins, and Mrs. Roemer are now 
on a honeymoon trip in Atlantic City. 
* * = 
Get $3,000,000 Line 
Weed & Kennedy this week landed 
the $3,000,000 Caldwell line. 


N. Y. NATIONAL’S STATEMENT 

The New York National Insurance 
Company this week filed with the New 
York State Insurance Department its 
statement as of March 31. The state- 
ment of the Company shows it to have 
total assets of $534,758, and total lia- 
bilities of $282,715, leaving a surplus 
to policyholders of $252,043. This is 
an increase in surplus over the De- 
cember 31, 1917, statement. 
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W. VA. COMMISSIONS 
A Large Company Declares It Is Against 
a Fixed Remuneration 
There 


One of the most prominent fire in- 
surance companies has served notice 
that it is not in favor of fixing com- 
missions in West Virginia, with the 
result that old conditions still are 
maintained. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OFFICE 
Will be Opened by N. B. & M., Com- 
monwealth and Mercantile— 
Personnel of Office 


The announcement that the North 
British & Mercantile, Commonwealth 
and Mercantile have established a 


branch office in Philadelphia to which 
all agents in that city and suburban 
territory around Philadelphia will re- 
port is important, as these companies 
are to be an unusually influential factor 
there. 

W. Gardner Crowell, who will be in 
charge of the office as local secretary, 
is vice-president and secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Fire. The assistant local‘ 
secretary will: be T. McGill Patterson, 
who has been special agent of the 
Pennsylvania in Western Pennsylvania. 
Charles Weller, Jr., has been sent from 
the home office to be special agent for 
the Philadelphia and suburban terri- 
tory for the North British, Commons 
wealth and Mercantile. 

The new branch office of the North 
British, Commonwealth and Mercantile 
will be located in the office of the 
Pennsylvania Fire. With the prestige 
of these companies and the strong pes- 
sonnel in the management, the Phila- 
delphia branch will set a pretty fast 
pace in that territory. 


The Re-Insurance Bureau will hold 
an important meeting at the Waldorf 
on May 3. 
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SECURITY—STABILITY—SERVICE AND FACILITIES. 


S 
MAKE THE NATIONAL UNION A GOOD COMPANY TO, 
| REPRESENT BY EVERY TEST THAT COUNTS. TO 


PROPERLY EXPERIENCED AND QUALIFIED AGENTS 


_ NATIONAL UNION SERVICE WILL SPEAK FOR IT-. 
SELF WHENEVER YOU CHOOSE TO MAKE THE TEST. 


ie 
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FRED. S. JAMES 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CoO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 


INSURANCE CO. 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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One Hundred and Forty-Two Years of Labor and Struggle 


BEE American people fought their first battles for liberty and the rights of -self-govern- 
ment one hundred and forty-two years ago. 


At that time and for many years thereafter, their realization of their 
national aspirations and of the goal toward which they were really striv- 


ing was vague and indistinct. 


But step by step they struggled onward 


and upward toward a light which grew clearer as their eyes and minds 


slowly opened to its significance. 


Today, as a result of their struggles 


and their sacrifices, we possess and enjoy our priceless American 


institutions. 


These institutions must be preserved. The structure so laboriously 
reared in these one hundred bad forty-two years will be utterly destroyed 
if we do not spring to its defense with every atom of our energy and 
determination. This is not a situation which may be trified with, or 
evaded, or put off. It is one which must be met now—today—no matter 
what sacrifices it may entail, or what the cost may be. 


The immediate need is the investment of our money in 


This Space Contributed By 


Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


LIBERTY BONDS 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 Broadway, New York City 
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NEW UNDERWRITING MANAGER 


Boyd F. Maize Goes With James J. 
Boland Co., Inc.—Transfer 
R. S. Allen Here 


Boyd F. Maize, who for the past 
eighteen years has been in the under- 
writing departments of the Williams- 
burg City and previously with the 
North British & Mercantile, has been 
made underwriting manager of the 
James J. Boland Co., Ine, and will 
start his: duties in the head office of 
that Company next week. AS execu- 
tive special agent of the above men- 
tioned companies, Mr. Maize has trav- 
eled the whole country and received 
his early start in the agency of his 
father, J. Henry Maize, at Bloomsburg, 
Pa., who bas been an agent there for 
forty-five ‘years. 

The James J. Boland Co., Inc., also 
announced this week that R. S. Allen, 
who has been in charge of the under- 
writing of the Scranton office for four 
years, has been transferred to the New 
York office to take charge of the under- 
writing there, succeeding John E. King, 
resigned, who has secured the repre- 
sentation of the Atlantic City Fire for 
general territory. 


Trick U. & O. Form 


(Continued from page 1) 


being a decrease there was an increas? 
of the output because all other mines 
than that damaged were increasing 
their production. 
Form Planned to Beat the Companies 
The form was evidently planned to 
beat the insurance companies by se- 
curing from them a_blanket coverage 
on several mining properties and the 
payment of premium on an amount 
which only partially covered the risk 


assumed; instead of taking out a speci- 
fic amount on each plant and paying 
the premium hereon. 

Under the wording used in the form 
there should be no recovery for the loss 
which was sustained. Should a court 
read into the policy an intent to pay 
the actual loss on the damage plant, it 
should reform the policy by apportion- 
ing the insurance to each plant in the 
ratio of its annual output and the 
amount of loss should then be deter- 
mined in accordance with the direc- 
tions in the form on the basis of the 
amount falling to this plant. 

The mine owners, with the aid of 
brokers, in their efforts to beat the 
companies, have evidently put them- 
selves in a bad position. 
Valued Policy for Total 

Operations 

In the adjustment of U. & O. losses, 

the profit which the assured is pre- 
vented from realizing represents the 
loss. It is necessary to ascertain the 
percentage of profit only to ascertain 
if under a non-valued policy the -asa 
sured is entitled to recover the per 
diem named. 
_In this case you have a valued policy 
for total cessation of operations, and 
no reference to profits, fixed charges, 
etc. The adjustment is controlled en- 
tirely by the second paragraph, which 
states plainly how a partial loss shall 
be arrived at, viz., that it shall be such 
proportion of the full daily liability as 
corresponds with the percentage of re- 
duction in operation. 


Cessation of 


P. F. Grove Swings Deal 
The Washington “Herald” prints this 
story: “An insurance contract was 
closed this week through Paul F. 
Grove, a broker, which gives an auto- 
mobile insurance company more than 
$30,000 in local premiums and about 

$20,000 in premiums elsewhere.” 
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Insure Liberty! 
‘= Buy Liberty Bonds 


‘“‘ The Leading Fire Insurunce Company of America” 
ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
WM. B. CLARK, President 


THE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HUMBOLDT Se tuseae 
Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive 
Statement January 1, 1918 
ah ASSETS LIABILITIES 
OTTEABC]S © wesc cc scceecpesiviewes . Capital ......)casereeetien eae $ 300,000.00 
be and Bonde 77777, 7399'499'50 | | Cabital .--+.sserceeresceessenesues 000. 
san See +See epee i Unadjusted Losses .............. 93,290.82 
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Rents Due tinsis is sweden song cae 392.50 Other Liabilities Sigs 
Agents’ Balances ................ 180,375.54 || Net Surplus .......+..ssssssseeee 304,131.20 
Collateral Loans... ..20-... 0c... 32,643.75 ; 
Re-insurance Losses Due from 
Other Companies .....0.0.s900: 858.52 
$1,750, 616.04 $1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. F. W. SCHRATZ; Asst. Secy. 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1917 
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Net Surplus .. : .. -$2,449,322.25 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . .$3,699,322.25 
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DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


We can place for you as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate | 
binders. Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 
NEW YORK 


901 Ford Bldg. 
DETROIT 


1615 California St. 
DENVER 


314 Superior St. 
DULUTH 


107 S. Fifth St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 


201 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


17 St. John St. 
MONTREAL 


“‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


Associated Mutual] 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 
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. C. Owens Promoted 


by Globe & Rutgers 


MADE AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Founded Marine Department of Com- 
pany in 1914—Had Previously 


Been Marine Agent 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Co. on Tuesday George 
Caryl Owens, manager of the marine 
department of the Company, was made 
an assistant secretary. 

Mr. Owens founded and became 
wanager of the marine department of 
the Globe & Rutgers on April 1, 1914. 
He had previously been marine agent 
ef the Company for three years. 

Mr. Owens started his business career 
in the fire insurance department of 
the J. S&S. Frelinghuysen office in 1906 
immediately after his graduation from 
Columbia University. He continued in 
this department for five years when 
.he took over the marine representation 
of the Globe & Rutgers. He has made 
a remarkable reputation on the Street 
in a short time. 


GET EQUITABLE FOR AUTOS 


The Equitable Fire & Marine, of 
Providence, this week appointed the 
Jackson-Smith Agency as metropolitan 
agents of the automobile department 
of the Company. The Jackson-Smith 
Agency now acts as general agents for 
ali lines of the Preferred Accident and 
city surety agents of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity in addition to the 
above appointment. 


HOME’S SPECIAL AGENCY CHANGE 


The Home of New York this week 
announced several changes in its New 
England special agency representation. 
Henry C. Seydel, of New Haven, has 
been made State agent for Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, succeeding Elli- 
ott G. Beardsley, who has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the London Assur- 
ance. B. H. Hegner, who has been 
inspector for Hastern New York, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, has been 
appointed special agent to assist Mr. 
Seydel. : 
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JOHN E. KING APPOINTED 


is General Agent of Atlantic City Fire 
—Company to Increase Capital 
and Enter New York 


The Atlantic ‘City Fire has appointed 
John H. King, who has resigned as un- 
derwriting manager of the James J. Bo- 
land Co., Inc., effective May 1, as gen- 
eral agent for the writing of business 
throughout the United ‘States and 
Canada. 

The Atlantic City Fire is planning 
to increase its capital from $100,000 to 
$200,000 and its surplus to $215,000, be- 
fore July 1 and when this is accom- 
plished the Company will apply for ad- 
riission to New York and Pennsylvania. 


The Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York has now changed its name to the 
Fire, Marine and Liability Brokers’ 
Association of the City of ‘New York. 


Condensed Financial Statement as of December 31, 1917 


ASSETS 
Bonds (Insurance Department Valuation)................ $1,878,040.00 
Wasi in Banks and in hands of Trustee................6- 164,194.22 
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a Ree OLNer! LADIES eG cms tats. aos KGa re 58 wale 74,252.93 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York City 


ROBERT VAN IDERSTINE A. S. BOYD W. J. DORMER 
Asst. Manager 


TELEPHONE—JOHN 5410-5411 


Manager 


| NORWEGIAN GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


359,208.16 
1,159,208.16 
$2,498,592.73 


Attorney 


MARINE ORGANIZATION PROPOSED 


Notice has been filed at Albany, N. 
Y., of intention to organize the States 
Fire & ‘Marine Insurance Company. 
The notice of intention is signed by 
Herrmann B. Washington, Joseph C. 
Maneely, Martin Pope, Robert Allen, 
Benjamin Miller, Frederick Karstens, 
Charles T. Pridmore, Charles M. 
O’Keeffe, Fred Leder, David A. Davies, 
Charles H. May, Joseph W. Corbet, 
Frank Sowers. ‘Organization has not 
gotten beyond this initial stage. 


Franklin Wentworth, the Boston fire 
prevention expert, is ‘in town. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., ic. 
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Criticises German 
Company Measure 
DE ROO D'E W'RITES McADOO 


Calls Towner-Gardner Bills “Piece of 
Camouflage’— Assistant Secre- 
tary Love’s Views 


Holger de Roode, of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Life Members of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of New York, 
who was in New York this week to 
see his daughter off to Europe, where 
she will be with the Red Cross (his 
son is a lieutenant in the French Ar- 
my), has written a letter to Secretary 
McAdoo about the ‘Towner-Gardner 
German companies’ liquidation measure 
in which he sharply 
legislation and also the 
the German companies. 


the 
managers of 
Mr. de Roode 
calls the bills “a piece of camouflage, 
because the orderly liquidation of the 
outstanding matters of these enemy 
insurance companies can very well pro- 
ceed under the existing statute, with 
every possibility remaining for equita- 
ble adjustment, eventually, along the 
lines of honest commercial procedure, 
in event of a resumption after the war 
of business relations.”. 


Mr. de Roode has received a letter 
from Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
urer Love, giving the following as the 
reasons for the New York legislation: 


The object of the bill is to enable the Alien 
Property ‘Custodian to realize on the assets 
of some of the German companies in a shorter 
time than he would be able to if the con 
panies continue their liquidation by 1 
it through a period of years. The Secr y 
has consented to the measure, having received 
guarantees that the companies will be 
liquidated if the stock is not disposed of to 
bona-fide Americans within a limited period. 


A hearing on the bill will be held 
in Albany May 1. 


criticises 


New York City 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 


THE EASTERN 


TL 
out nearly so unfavorably for the 

Chubb on Future American company. 
of Marine Insurance Second.—_Volume of Business. The 


FALLING OFF AFTER. WAR 


Country Now Has Sufficient Capital for 
Every Need, Says Prominent 
Underwriter 


Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & \Son, and 
chief adviser of the War Risk Bureau, 
discussed the development of Amer- 
ican merchant marine insurance before 
the Fifth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention at Cincinnati last week. In 
discussing the disadvantages American 
marine insurance has, when considered 
in relation to the leading foreign mar- 
kets, he said: 

First.—Regulation and Taxation. Our 
principal competitors in the past were 
English and German, England follow- 
ing her traditional policy, has allowed 
ler insurance companies to operate 
practically with no hampering restric- 
tions and subjected them to a low 
rate of taxation. Germany, believing 
in Government control and regulation, 
yet recognized the conditions under 
which marine insurance must be con- 
Gucted and made an exception when 
it came to the regulation of transport 
insurance and allowed companies so 
engaged to operate practically without 
restrictive regulation. This country 
has left this matter to the States to 
control and with a few exceptions the 
matter has been viewed from the same 
point as fire insurance and without 
recognizing the essentially different 
conditions under which the two classes 
of business are conducted. As a result 
American marine insurance companies 
who, because of the nature of the busi- 
ness and the fact that either shipper 
or consignee can insure, must be in 
competition with the insurance matr- 
kets of the world, are not only subject 
to regulation, but they are subject to 
regulation by every State in which 
they do business, each State having 
different laws, and regulations, some 
ceentradictory, and they are subject to 
taxation which is higher than that their 
foreign competitors have to meet and 
in some cases, by reason of this mul- 
tiple control by different States, double 
taxation. As an illustration: An Am- 
erican company insuring $100,000 on a 
steamer at a rate of 5 per cent. would 
be taxed approximately $125, whereas 
the tax paid on the same transaction 
in England would be $25. While this 
is a fair and usual example as an il- 
lustration of hull insurance, yet it 
should be noted that on cargo business 
the comparison does not as a rule work 


most staple of business in marine in- 
surance is that of the hulls of vessels; 
the reasons for this are easy to under- 
stand. The insurance on the hull is 
a steady liability during the whole 
year; a vessel may carry a valuable 
cargo outward and return with none, 
or with that of a low value, but the 
value insured on that hull is the same 
going and coming; it is a constant. 
Now in the immediate past, the rela- 
tive amount of American tonnage avail- 
able for insurance has been much less 
than that offered to the underwriters 
of competing insurance markets, and 


it has had the added disadvantage that’ 


it has been confined to vessels en- 
gaged in limited trades and thus offer- 
ing less spread of hazard. 

Diversity of Hazard 

Third—Diversity of Hazard. In ad- 
dition to the advantage which the for- 
eign markets have through a stable 
and diversified premium income from 
the insurance of their vessels in for- 
eign trades, the more important ma- 
rine insurance companies of other 
ccuntries have by the development of 
extensive agency systems established 
themselves in all parts of the world. 
In this way they have secured some 
share of the premium income of almost 
every trade. 

Expansion 

Fourth—The great expansion has 
come suddenly and we have relatively 
fewer trained men to handle a form 
of insurance requiring very special 
training and knowledge. 

The first of these difficulties can be 
met only by the recognition by the 
States of the interstate character of 
marine insurance and by either the 
surrender of their authority over it to 
the Federal Government or by their 
adopting uniform and intelligent laws 
dealing with this subject, laws drawn 
after consultation with experts under- 
standing the conditions. The State of 
New York has under its last three 
Superintendents of Insurance made a 
considerable improvement jin this par- 
ticular, and could well take the lead in 
an attempt to have the (States deal 
with this in a uniform and construc- 
tive way. 

Assistance from Government not 

Needed 

American marine insurance, in my 
opinion, does not need assistance from 
tne Government, but it should not by 
action of the Government be placed at 
a disadvantage with the markets. it 
cempetes with, nor should the Amer: 
ican shipowner or shipper be able to 
place his insurance, as he can at pres- 
ent, in competing foreign markets with- 
out being subject to the same taxa- 
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tien to the State that the American 
insurance company would have to pay. 

The second difficulty is harder to 
suggest a remedy for. ‘Our merchant 
tennage is increasing rapidly, but it 
is increasing with Government owned 
ships, and those not owned by the Gov- 
ernment are mostly under requisition 
charter. 


The United States Shipping (Board 
has taken a broad view of the ssitua- 
tion, and the marine insurance on 
requisitioned ships has not been dis- 
turbed by their action. But not only 
the new vessels specially constructed 
by the Government, but the vessels 
that were building for private owners 
are now Government owned, and on 
these no insurance is carried. Con- 
sidering the number and uniformity of 
value of these vessels J ‘can see no 
reason why the Government should 
insure them, except that thereby it 
will foster a marine insurance market 
for after the war. But as a war meas- 
ure this does not seem advisable. It 
is one thing not to destroy an existing 
agency, it is another to foster one, and 


John 5109-5037-2171 


NEW YORK 


for my part, I believe the conduct of 
the war is so vital that little time 
should be taken from it to consider 
after-war effects. Following the war 
it is to be expected that the mercan- 
tile marine will be under operating 
conditions that will again require ma- 
rine insurance. 
Question of Foreign Agencies 

The third difficulty is the question 
of foreign agencies. ‘This I do not 
ccnsider so important. It has been 
argued by many that our failure in the 
foreign agency field has been due to 
the fact that our foreign banking fa- 
cilities has been limited. This is pos- 
sibly in a measure true, but I do not 
myself consider it anything more than 
a contributory factor. Another reason 
bas been that our market here has 
been under the first two handicaps I 
have referred to. Hampered in this 
way and engaged in competition with 
other markets for the insurance of the 
growing foreign trade of this country 
the American companies have given 
ae attention to the foreign agency 
ield. 
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Would Placate 
Doctors In Rating 


MANUAL COMMITTEE PROBLEM 


Views of Health and Accident Under- 
writers on Hazards Among 
Physicians and Surgeons 


Trouble in plenty has been given the 
manual committee of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference by 
the Physician and Surgeon Schedule. 
There appears to be such variance of 
ideas on the proper classification for 
such risks that it is very difficult to de- 
cide definitely just what should be done. 

Some underwriters claim that physi- 
cians are far better risks for accident 
insurance than surgeons because they 
are not exposed to the same septic 
poisoning hazards, and, furthermore, 
because many trivial injuries which 
cause only temporary disability to 
physicians result in total disability to 
surgeons. Other equally prominent un- 
derwriters argue exactly the other way. 

Some claim that the high ratio on 
physicians is due more to moral hazard 
than occupational hazard, and that, as 
a rule, doctors are the biggest cowards 
on earth when they themselves become 
sick or injured and, as a result, usually 
suffer unusually long periods of dis- 
ability. 

Now Over-Classified 

A majority of underwriters agree that 
physicians and surgeons are not entitled 
to a better classification than “B” Ordi- 
nary ($1,000-5 for $8.50 annual pre- 
mium), but for competitive reasons 
many of them are willing to compro- 
mise on either an “A” classification or 
an “Extra Preferred’ classification. 
One underwriter raises the unique point 
that we should regard the natural feel- 
ings of physicians and surgeons them- 
selves; that they are first class risks 
for accident insurance, and as the com- 
panies must depend upon them to a 
great extent in making examinations, 
ete., we should avoid the possibility of 
offending them in fixing our classifica- 
tions, 

In other words, we should over- 
classify physicians and surgeons and 
consider the over-classification as a 
mild form of graft which must be en- 
dured. The experience of practically 
all companies indicates that physicians 
and surgeons are now grossly over- 
classified. In fact one large company 
writing over $2,000,000 accident and 
health business annually reports 85.7 
per cent. weekly accident indemnity 
joss ratio on physicians and surgeons 
and this experience is not particularly 
exceptional. 

As viewed by R. Perry Shorts, chair- 
man of the manual committee, it is now 
a question of whether or not the com- 
panies have the nerve to take the bull 
by the horns and classify these risks 
where they belong, without fear and 
without favor. Personally, he consid- 
ers it the rankest kind of discrimina- 
tion and in direct violation of the spirit 
of the laws of the various States to 
use a different yard stick in measuring 
the premium for a doctor than is used 
in measuring the premium for any 
other risk or class of risks. 


Conference Manual Revision 


During the past two months the 
manual committee has spent all of its 
time and efforts in the direction of 
completing its investigations of the 
various industries and getting in the 
hecessary reports from the large num- 
ber of investigators throughout the 
country who are assisting the commit- 
tee in its work. A great deal of time 
has also been spent to the end of get- 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWs 


ting in the statistics from the various 
companies showing their claim ratio 
experience by occupations. The idea 
has been to get all of this jnformation 
orn hand before attempting to proceed 
further with the actual construction of 
the new Conference Manual. 

As all of this work is now being 
rapidly completed, it is expected that 
rapid progress will be made from this 
time on in the construction of the new 
Manual schedules and the whipping of 
the various new ideas into definite 
shape. 


TOLD TO QUIT BUSINESS 


Mayor Smith, of Philadelphia, Fast 
Obtaining Monopoly of Bond- 
ing Lines 


Demand has been made upon Thom- 
as 'B. Smith that he either give up 
the bond business or the mayorality of 
the City of Philadelphia. “Mayor 
Bondsmith,”’ as he is called by the 
“North American” of that city, owns 
$0 per cent. of the stock of the Thomas 
EP ‘Smith Company, which received 
more than 70 per cent. of the bonding 
business of the city in the six months 
ended January 1, 1917. Mr. Smith rep- 
resents the National Surety. 

The demand upon the mayor was 
contained in the minority report filed 
in Common Council by the committee 
which heard testimony upon the may- 
or’s activity as head of the bonding 
ecncern. ‘The mayor says he can see 
nothing wrong in conducting his bond- 
ing business as he does. It is claimed 
that when he became mayor he had 
seventeen per cent. of the Philadelphia 
bonding business. Now it is seventy- 
five per cent. The mayor denies that 
his firm receives 35 per cent. commis- 
sion and says that he does not believe 
if is as much as 30 per cent. 


COMPANY TO HAVE HOSPITAL 


Manufacturers’ Liability Buys Land in 
Jersey City for Improve- 
ment 


The (Manufacturers’ Liability Insur- 
ance Company of New Jersey has pur- 
cnased the five-story brick building at 
37 Montgomery (Street, the single-story 
building at 107 Greene (Street and the 
two lots at the southwest corner of 
Montgomery and Greene Streets, Jer- 
sey City. The two buildings sold were 
for years the home of The Jersey 
Journal. 

The purchasers will alter the Mont- 
gomery Street structure and turn it 
into an office building for their own 
exclusive use. The (Greene Street 
building will be made over into a hos- 
pital for the treatment of injured 
workmen. 


SENATOR WEEKS TO TALK 
Senator John W. Weeks will address 
the Insurance Society of Massachusetts 
at its annual dinner at the City Club, 
Boston, April 27. 
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WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


New York Claim 


Men Organize 


RALPH MARDEN IS PRIME MOVER 


Spirit of Co-Operation to Be Fostered 
Among Accident and Health 
Adjusters 


Organization of the Accident & 
Health Claim Association of New York 
was completed at a meeting Wednesday 
night. ‘The officers are ‘Ralph Marden, 
of the Employers’ Liability, chairman; 
Thomas P. Trevvett, Commercial Tray: 
elers, Utica, vice-chairman; A. A. La- 
Duke, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The dues are $1 a year and any per- 
son is eligible who is on the claim 
department staff of a company operat- 
ing in the (Metropolitan District. 

Promoted by Ralph Marden 

Ralph Marden was the prime mover 
in organizing the claim men. ‘The idea 
is to have an jnformal society for the 
purpose of becoming better acquainted 
and to discuss experiences and proce- 
dure in handling unusual and difficult 
claims, the general object being to re- 
sult in increased knowledge for mem- 
bers, unanimity of action under new 
and improved conditions, and the wel- 
fare of the companies. 

William B. Mann, of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding, gave an _ illuminating 
talk on the need and good results of 
co-operation. Mr. Marden’s remarks 
on the objects of the society were full 
of good material. 

The first meeting will be held in 
June, when Mr. Marden will read a 
paper. 


A. A. LaDuke, of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity is suffering from in- 
juries received in an automobile acci- 
dent. 
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Residence theft 
Pates: 


Something New 


insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


AUTO CONSOLIDATION 


Joint Committee Named—To 
gate All Phases of the 
Business 


Investi- 


As at present constituted the joint 
committee chosen to investigate alg 
phases of the automobile insurance 
situation is composed of the following 
divisions: Board of referees, R. S. 
Keelor, United States Casualty; H. G. 
B. Alexander, Continental Casualty; C. 
H. Neely, Ocean Welfare Committee; 
John T. Stone, Maryland Casualty; T. 
Hi. Gaty, Fidelity & Casualty; Charles 
H. Holland, Royal Indemnity. The au- 
temobile committee is composed of the 
Travelers, Aetna, Employers’ Liability, 
Maryland Casualty and the Ocean. Nu- 
merous sub-committees will be appoint- 
ec until the organization is complete, 
when it will embrace every branch of 
insurance in any way interested in the 
automobile business. Automobile insur- 
ance has developed to such an extent 
that the present facilities for handling 
it through bureaus is believed to be 
entirely too limited, and there is need 
for closer co-operation all around. 


A Voice From the Trenches 


Writing from France under date of 
February 22, Ernest J. Kluge, branch 
manager at Providence for the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau, says in the course of a letter to 
his friends in the home office: “We 
have progressed considerably since I 
last wrote, and while I have a moment, 
thought you’d be interested to know 
that the Bureau is now represented up 
where ‘the iron apples fall,’ as some 
of the men in my company say, and 
where excitement is somewhat fre- 
quently the keynote. It would be su- 
perfluous and merely repetition for me 
to narrate at length the things we are 
doing and seeing, but I might say that 
it is really worth while to be working 
with our objective in plain view. ‘The 
men are certainly ‘there,’ every last 
one of them. As gas officer for my 
regiment, I’ve also had rather more 
opportunity than most to see the sights 
up here—the ruined villages, cut fruit 
trees, and other sights which sadden a 
naturally peaceful man. I think that 
no self-respecting American could come 
here and not mean to do his damndest. 
We do get a little recreation and are 
treated each day to the bickerings and 
squeals of our fellow boarders, tha 
mice and rats. They are certainly bold 
ones. Thus far I’m glad to say I’ve 
not made the intimate acquaintance of 
the well-known ‘white ones with big 
black spots.’ Ernest J. Kluge, 2nd Lt., 
Co. F, 101st Engineers, A. EH. F.” 
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quence of which would be to ultimately 
transform this, the third greatest busi- 
ness in the country (and the one on 
which all other commercial activities 
are almost wholly dependent) into a 
political plaything, is it not vitally im- 
portant to all of the people that the 
white light of publicity be turned on 
the “origin, nature and effect” of the 
proposal? ° 
Conflagrations Have Small Beginnings 
“But,” says someone, “nobody is sug- 
gesting amy such sweeping proposal. 
Only the casualty business is under 
serious attack.” Yes, and once upon a 
time, not so long ago, little Belgium 
alone was receiving the full force of 
a blow which to-day is staggering the 
Allied world! Conflagrations of all 
kinds usually have small beginnings. 
Given a spark and enough combustible 
material, together with sufficient wind 
from the right quarter and things are 
apt to happen which necessitate sound- 
ing a general alarm. But right here let 
it be clearly understood that the social- 
ist agitators for State insurance didn’t 
pick out the workmen’s compensation 
line for their adventure because it was 
the simplest or best standardized form 
of underwriting extant, or the one 
which political officeholders could most 
easily experiment with, for there are 
admittedly no more complex and puz- 
zling actuarial problems known to the 
insurance world than those presented 
by that hazard. They hit upon it, in- 
stead, because it was the third, rather 
than the first, in size of the principal 
pranches of this great business and be- 
cause they believed it more poorly forti- 
fied against attack than the more im- 
portant fire and life branches. They 
merely followed the lines of least re- 
sistance without for a moment taking 
their.eyes from the ultimate goal. 


But time and space forbid any ex- 
tended argument along these lines. The 
purpose of this article is merely to give 
a rough sketch of the sort of vehicle 
which today stands ready, with steam 
up, for the use of the life, as well as 
the fire and casualty men. Ap is “es 
vehicle which has been thoroughly tried 
out on some mighty rough roads and is 
still good for a lot of mileage. Why 
can’t we all get aboard? The fare is 
r'diculously low—only $2 a year—and 
the “going” ahead is likely to be mighty 
poor for those who insist upon walking. 


THE MINNESOTA SITUATION 
By E. A. Sherman, Secretary Min- 
nesota Federation 


The insurance men of Minnesota were 
quick to follow the lead of their breth- 
ren in Ohio and establish an Insurance 
Federation organization. A meeting 
was held in Minneapolis September 11, 
1914, being addressed by certain Oltio 
insurance men who had taken a leading 
part in bringing the Federation move- 
ment to life. They explained the plan 
and situation, and the result was the 
formal organization, on that date, of the 
Insurance Federation of Minnesota. 

The membership, at the start, consist- 
ed largely of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth insurance men, with a scatter- 
ing from the smaller cities and towns 
of the State. The life men were well 
represented in the initial organization, 
Messrs. Horner, Timberlake, Miller, 
Meyers, Stevenson and other prominent 
life underwriters of the State from the 
start taking a deep interest in the Fed- 
eration movement. 

Membership in Every Community 

In its nearly four years of existence 
the Insurance Federation of Minnesota 
has grown, until to-day its members are 
to be found in every county in Minne- 
sota. The organization work now under 
way gives promise by January 1 1919) 
of a membership in every community 
in Minnesota. where insurance is writ- 
ten. The Federation is, in a sense, a 


-insurance for 


“srass roots’ organization, with a 
“hand picked’ membership—a state- 
ment which is confirmed in part by the 
fact that at the present time more than 
eight hundred of the banks in Minne- 
scta are loyal and enthusiastic mem- 
bers, and this number is being added 
to daily. 


The Insurance Federation of Minne- 
sota has but one plank in its platform 
and that igs to definitely and system- 
atically oppose any and all efforts to 
make the State an underwriter of in- 
surance hazards of any description. 
Three measures providing for compul- 
gory and monopolistic State insurance 
one of them covering health and life 
certain classes of em- 
ployes—were introduced in the 1917 
session of the Minnesota Legislature. 
These bills were strongly championed 
by the Socialistic Labor element and it 
vag only after a spirited contest which 
extended over the entire legislative 
period, that the measures went down 
in defeat. All conversant with the 
situation agree that State insurance 
would be the established policy in 
Minnesota to-day but for the system- 
atic and successful work done by the 
Insurance Federation through its State- 
wide membership and efficient organi- 
zation. 

Close Touch on Legislation 

As a by-product of its legislative 
duties, the Insurance Federation kept 
in close daily touch with all legislation 
affecting the business of insurance in 
any degree. In the 1917 session of the 
Minnesota Legislature a total of one 
hundred and four insurance bills were 
introduced—most of them being of the 
unsatisfactory variety. Hach one of 
these was card indexed, and closely 
followed throughout the session. Copies 
of all insurance bills were secured 
within twenty-four hours of introduc- 
tion and were promptly placed in the 
hands of the men representing the 
various branches of the business. The 
progress of each Measure was promptly 
recorded on the proper index card, all 
legislative hearings on insurance bills 
were announced in advance to the par- 
ties at interest, and in every manner 
possible the Insurance Federation of 
Minnesota justified its existence by 
real, tangible, resultful service to all 
branches of the insurance business. 


Within the past two years a new 
element, which threatens the entire 
fabric of insurance, has been rapidly 
acquiring headway in Minnesota and 
the entire Northwest. This is the 
Socialistic Non-Partisan League, a 
farmers’ organization which has as its 
object the establishment of many State- 
operated, paternal-form-of-government 
schemes, especially calculated to pbene- 
fi the agricultural classes. 


The Non-Partisan League 


A Non-Partisan League membership 
of approximately 50,000 has already 
been secured in Minnesota, each mem- 
ber paying sixteen dollars for a two 
years’ term. These members have been 
secured under the promise that the 
League will embark on a State-owner- 
ship program and at the Non-Partisan 
League State Convention, held in St. 
Paul the last week in March, a com- 
plete State ticket was named and a 
platform was adopted which declares 
among other things for State insurance 
in all branches of the business. This 
plank, as originally drafted, called for 
“State life insurance, State health in- 
surance and accident insurance, and 
State compensation insurance,” in the 
order named; but in the final adoption 
all individual mention was dropped, 
and a general blanket State insurance 
declaration was made. 

The Socialistic Laborites of the cities 
took part in this convention and were 
accorded their fair share of the nomi- 
nation and platform honors. It was 
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Surplus to Policyholders. a 
Securities deposited with Insurance Depts. and. 
Trustees for protection of United States 
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CHARLES H. NEELY, Manager and Attorney 


Financial Statement for the United States, January 1, 1918 


Assets (Admitted by N. Y. Ins. Dept.) S042 eae .$9,363,868.43 
Liabilities (Required by N. Y. Ins. Dept.)....-. 
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E. B. QUACKENBUSH, Gen’! Ast. 
Accident—Health—Burglary 
Departments 
For the Metropolitan District 
92 WILLIAM STREET 


NEWARK OFFICE 
31 CLINTON STREET 


this Socialistic bunch that was behind 
the attempt to force State insurance 
legislation through the 1917 Minnesota 
Legislature, so there need be no ques- 
tion as to the genuiness of the issue 
now confronting the insurance frater- 
nity in Minnesota. This same situa- 
tion, in greater or less degree, applies 
in many of the States of the Northwest. 
The Non-Partisan League is in absolute 
control in North Dakota, and is rapidly 
becoming a factor in South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Ore- 
gon. Organization work is also now 
under way in Iowa, Wisconsin and 
other States. 

The question which now confronts 
the insurance men of Minnesota is that 
oi business existence. There is noth- 
ing indefinite about it. The Non-Parti- 
san League-SocialisticiLabor State in- 
surance cards are on the table, and it 
is up to the insurance men to justify 
and defend their calling, or go out of 
business. In this contingency the in- 
surance men of Minnesota have not 
been slow to act. 'They realize that 
only concerted, united action by all 
branches of the business, through the 
Federation, will make possible the nec- 
essary result. 
have witnessed marked activity in In- 
surance Federation circles in Minne- 


The past few months. 


A Progressive 
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sota. 'The life underwriters have been 
especially interested. Meetings have 
been held under the Minneapolis and 
Duluth Life Underwriters’ organiza- 
tions, resulting in affiliation of the com- 
plete membership of these two excel- 
lent organizations with the Insurance 
Federation. A similar meeting will un- 
doubtedly be held in the near future 
with the St. Paul Life Underwriters, 
while the individual insurance men 0/{ 
all) kinds in all sections of the State 
are being reached by personal inter 
view as rapidly as possible. be 
Those interested in all forms 0 
legitimate insurance in Minnesota—th 
buyers as ‘well as the sellers of insur 
ance, are vitally interested in our pres 
ent situation and realize the necessit) 
for united, untiring effort, if right busi 
ness conditions and a genuine “greate 
Minnesota” are to be maintained. — 


(Continued on page 19) 
FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets — 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 


75c. 
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OULD LIFE MEN CO-OPERATE 
WITH THE FEDERATION 


By Byron H. Timberlake 


: j General Hancock declared the tariff 

to be a local issue. 
Perhaps the Federation 
_ issue! 

The misnamed Non-Partisan League 
threatens to sweep the State elections 
this year in Minnesota, as it did in 
North Dakota at the last election. The 
Federation, composed of insurance users 
and imsurance sellers, is the best 
organization in the State to oppose the 
League, or to secure from candidates to 
the Legislature advance statements as 
to their position on State insurance 
legislation. 

The objective of the League is the 
revenue collectible under the laws of 
the State. and “Insurance”’—including 
life—was the first item named in their 
platform as a fit target for their first 
offensive in their drive for changes in 
existing laws. 

The League proposes to give the 
State a monopoly of the insurance busi- 
ness, including a voice in the distribu- 
tion of the vast reserves and other 
funds now held by insurance companies 
to redeem their outstanding contracts. 
Special levies on “wealth” are to be 
made to meet maturing obligations 
when required. There is no place for 
any insurance company now authorized 
ts do business, under such a program. 


Object of the Federation 


The object of the Federation is to 
‘scientifically sift out and leave by the 
wayside the would-be law makers who 
think the State should have a monopoly 
of the insurance business. When the 
legislative sessions open the Federa- 
tion will stand by, or take the desk, 
and see that all insurance bills are 
promptly carboned to the insurance di- 
vision affected by each bill. It will also 
“have at its call the largest and most 
diversified list of practical men, whose 
facts and logic cannot fail to reach 
some members of the insurance com- 
tuittee, if those members have not been 
pledged in advance of their election to 
the socialistic State insurance program. 

Where are some insurance mento-day, 
who once thought the Federation a 
Tecal jssue? 

Perhaps the German drive on Amiens 
cand Paris is a local issue! 

There are men who think that life 
aImsurance is in no danger from the 
Wave of socialism, whose roar can be 
‘heard, at intervals at least, above the 
din of battle. They think that life in- 
‘Surance is immune to the dangers 
‘threatening other forms of insurance. 

There are those who thought the 
‘United States was in no danger of get- 
‘ting into the war! That there was no 
‘danger of Russia making a separate 
‘peace! Of what value is “pride of 
opinion” to them now? 

Need of Complete Organization 


The life men have fought and won 
great battles, for the benefit of man- 
‘kind, fighting alone; particularly the 
Members of the National Association 
‘and of the associations of the big Hast- 
‘ern cities. But the work they have 
done, great as it was and successful as 
at was, has been with members of legis- 
latures after their election. 

Those men were not elected on a 
“socialistic platform. They were more 
-or less open minded and not bound by 
pie-campaign pledges. The life men of 
‘the nation have not, in organized 
fashion, tried to secure the election of 
certain men to legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, nor cause the defeat of 
others. The life men of the country 
are not now equipped to handle such 
an undertaking. The Insurance Federa- 
tion of Minnesota, and some other 
‘States, is so equipped. 

Now, suppose there should be gen- 
eral agreement, among the most ex- 
‘perienced men and best judges, that a 
campaign at the polls in favor of those 

~ Candidates to the State legislatures who 
are not pledged to the support of State 


is a local 
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insurance measures, or who are pledged 
against such measures, is imperative. 
Who will then say that the life men 
should stand aside and “attend to their 
own knitting’? 

Even if one should think that policy 
the best way for us to curry favor with 
the drifting majority or a powerful 
minority, and thus the better enable us 
to “pull our own chestnuts out of the 
fire,” would it measure up to our ideals 
—to the high ethical standard we pro- 
fess—and would we not incur the 
danger of isolation later, when we our- 
selves might need help? 

Should Join the Federation 

We believe that local and State as- 
sceciations of life underwriters will do 
well to align themselves with the Fed- 
eration, and co-operate with that or- 
ganization by becoming members; and 
thus give to the cause it represents the 
dcuble benefit of increased member- 
ship, with the attendant moral support, 
as well as a small financial stimulus. 
The National Association is built up 
from and by the local associations, and 
when the war is over we may be glad 
to have the Federation membership co- 
operate with us. We believe that as 
fast as there is need for the work the 
Federation is doing, in any State, the 
Federation will be there to do that 
work; and that the local associations 
of life underwriters will join and co- 
operate in that work, as soon as they 
understand the true mission of the 
Federation. 


A PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION 
By Warren M. Horner 

The articles of Messrs. Gray, Sher- 
man and Timberlake on the Insurance 
Federation movement are so logical in 
statement and clear indiction as to 
make anything from me unnecessary 
and superfluous. 

Nevertheless, I deem it a privilege 
and duty to respond to your request to 
drive another peg. 

For the benefit of life men over the 
United States, I will say that these men 
speak with the voice of authority. 


Personalities of Gray, Sherman and 
Timberlake 


Fred L. Gray, a leader in the move- 
ment, is a national figure in casualty 
and kindred branches of insurance, 
with a great field record in personal 
accomplishment and organization build- 
ing. Moreover, he is a man of unusual 
intellectual attainments in economic 
and industrial affairs. 

Whenever I talk with E. A. Sherman, 
State secretary of the Federation for 
Minnesota, I wonder how we Secured 
sc strong a man. He is one of those 
individuals who knows his job and 
possessed of a quiet, but forceful, per- 
sonality, which commands respect alike 
from opponents and supporters. His 
service to allied insurance interests 
during the last meeting of Minnesota 
law makers was a great achievement. 

Most all the life men know Byron H. 
Timberlake, college graduate, with a 
generation of honorable, successful 
agency experience; State legislative ex- 
perience in both Houses, with a long 
line of service to the life insurance 
fraternity and the people at large; a 
man equipped in capacity and mentality 
to cope with National affairs. 

So life men and women everywhere, 
officers in the home offices, agents in 
the field, members of national and local 
organizations should read, re-read and 
then study these three articles, then 
reflect and then join the Federation. 

The Four Isms 

The four Isms—Bolshevikism, I. W. 
W. Ism, socialism and anarchism—are 
abroad. A mere child can see that a 
readjustment along political and indus- 
trial lines is inevitable. 

Wild radicalism must be met by co- 
ordinated effort with intelligent liber- 
alism. 

It is not surprising that a movement 
sa new and ramifying as the Insurance 
Federation should have lost caste at the 
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GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 
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E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S.. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Established 1869. 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
SS JOHN STREET 

New York - 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDCN, 


W. F. MURPHY & CO., Inc 


RESIDENT 


FOR 
34 Pine St., NEW YORK 


start in some quarters through state- 
ments of individuals of the loquacious 
flamboyant type, but this has nothing 
to do with the sanity and moral fibre 
of the whole movement, which is im- 
peratively necessary to every “risk” in- 
dividual. 

The two great evils largely respons- 
ible for plunging the world into chaos 
are supine complacency, linked with 
corruptive influences on the one hand 
and untrustfulness (partly warranted) 
influenced by fanaticism on the other. 

The life insurance fraternity—beware 
of the two extremes. 

Democracy of thought and action and 
not aristocratic aloofness should be our 
program. 

The Federation movement is the way 
out. 


NEW AUTO LOCKS LISTED 


During the past year a number of 
motor vehicle locking devices have 
been added to the list and approved 
by Underwriters’ ‘Laboratories. ‘The 
list follows: Transmission locks, Paige, 
Detroit; steering wheel, Mueller Reli- 
ance ‘Company, ‘Chicago; Moss com- 
bination, General Patent Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago; U. S. safety, 
U. S. Auto Lock ‘Company, Chicago; 
ignition locks, single circuit, Goodrich 
Lockswitch, Goodrich-Lenhart Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia; Bassett, Robert N. Bas- 
sett Company, Derby, Conn.; Nydra, 
Nydra Bank Lock Company, Cincinnati. 


Chicago Bonding & Insurance Company 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


Union Trust Co. Bldg., JERSEY CITY 


ENGLAND 


MANAGERS 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Plate Glass Rules Ready 


Amendments and rulings applying 
io the Standard 1909 Plate Glass Man- 
val and the Gridley 1915 New Jersey 
Manual have been issued by W. fF. 
Moore, 92 William Street. The rulings 
cover flat car sizes, show case plates 
set free of frames, bent glass, large 
sizes, plates larger than those given 
in manuals, wall case doors, outside 
show cases, replacement of a large light 
by smaller plates of equal area, awn- 
ings and canopies, Carrara glass. 


“You can make more friends through 
your business than business through 
your friends,” says an exchange. 


The old age pension bill introduced 
ty Wendell P. Thore has been killed 
in the Massachusetts Legislature. 
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THROW AWAY THAT CUMBERSOME RATE MANUAL |, 


Can you find no better use for your time than to spend the best part of 
it turning 362 pages every time you want to quote an automobile rate ? 


Compare the Simplicity of These Rates! 


The “Definite Value”. Automobile Policy 
A clearly defined policy protecting an automobile owner-——indemnifying for loss by fire, theft, ex- 


plosion and other hazards. | 
It is simple in language, and definite in terms—it positively fixes the value of a car, during the life of 


the policy, on a basis determined bythe men who made and sold the car. : 

In the event of a total loss, it pays the amount of fixed value shown in the policy contract, thereby 
avoiding any controversy in settling and paying the loss. 

In the event of a partial loss, it pays for the repair or replacement of all parts, to the full extent of the 
damage. 

Compare the protection and the cost of this policy with other forms of automobile insurance. ~ ’ 


PREMIUM RATES 


‘All premiums are based on list price of car. Rates quoted are for each one hundred dollars of list price. 
The rate is not increased on renewal. Freight charges and war tax may be added to amount of insurance. 


Pleasure and Commercial Cars 


Full Cover excluding Theft 

Models Listing $2,500 or Over.........-.+-ee- $1.00 .80 cents 

Models Listing $1,000 to $2,500..............- $1.50 .80 cents 

Models Listing Under $1,000...............-- $2.00 .80 cents 
Extra Equipment, Including Theft— Extra Equipment Excluding Theft— 

Twice the rate charged for car. Same rate as charged for car. 


Electric Cars—All Models 
.75 cents for fire and theft. 
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Collision Insurance Property Damage 


Covers all loss or damage above twenty-five dollars in Indemnity to extent of one thousand dollars for damage 


any one accident. 
(For full cover add thirty-five dollars to all premiums.) done to property of others. 


h Pleasure Cars ; Pleasure Cars 
uean ie Moore one Cee ee tain ee In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 
In Cities over one hundred thousand population. Tens Demers .Erermium 
2% of list price $25.00 minimum premium In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
Commercial Cars Fifteen Dollars Premium 


Regardless of size of city. 


2%% of list price $30.00 minimum premium Commercial Cars—Decline property damage. 


TERM POLICIES 


Two Years Insurance—One and three-quarter times annual rate. 

Three Years Insurance—Two and one-half times annual rate. 

Pro rata cancellation allowed on old insurance when new car purchased 
and insured. ‘7 


Taxi Cabs, “Jitneys,’”’ Rented, Livery, Second-Hand Cars and Dealers’ Cars 
WILL NOT BE INSURED UNDER THIS FORM OF POLICY 


THIS POLICY IS WRITTEN ONLY BY 
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THE NEW BRUNSWICK THE NEW JERSEY 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. INSURANCE COMPANY — 


-- - Capital $500,000 | Capital $1,000,000 A 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY — | 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


[SuccEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INsURANCE Economics, ESTABLISHED IN 1899] 
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INCONSISTENT STAND ON 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 


The Fear of Excessive Loss and Engen- 
dering of Moral Hazard 
Analyzed 
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PAYS ITS RUSSIAN 
CLAIMS IN ROUBLES 


Money Fluctuation Values No Cause 
for Worry, Says New York Life’s 
Manager 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


BUSINESS 


CORSE BACK FROM EUROPE 


Use and Occupancy Loss Percentage 
Decreases as Extent of Fire 
Grows 


Company’s Russian Investments in 
Railroad Securities—Had Exciting 
Adventures on Journey 


The two reasons usually given by the 
insurance companies which do not write 
use and occupancy are: Fear of exces- 
sive loss or of engendering moral hazard. 
Those companies which decline on the 
latter ground frequently write the build- 
ing or the contents yet rarely make it 
a practice to-inquire whether use and 
occupancy is being carried thereon by 
other companies. It seems obvious that 
if it is carried then the moral hazard, if 
any, will just as vitally affect any other 
insurance as the use and occupancy. On 
this ground, therefore, there does not 
appear any good reason why a company 
should not be willing to carry use and 
occupancy insurance bar it is will- 
ing to write the risk at all; i. e., unless 
the rates are not en 


After many exciting experiences, 
Frederick M. ‘Corse, manager of the 
New York Life for Russia, returned to 
this country on Sunday and is now at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt. Mr. and Mrs. 
Corse remained in Petrograd until the 
end of February when they were com- 


Equal Protection for ALL Policyholders. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, ‘ 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- pelled to fise, along wite other Amer- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ ee Th had little difficulty in 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. leaving Russia, but Finland was an- 

other story. It took them a month to 
STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE cross that country. Red and White 
Guards were fighting everywhere, and 
probably Mr. and Mrs. Corse and their 
party would have been there yet, but 
they managed to get the contenders to 
declare a seven hour truce which was 
sufficient for them to break through. 


Is ‘Loss Excessive 
The other feature spoken of, i. e., ex- 
cessive loss, provides a somewhat differ- 
ent problem. Just at the present time, 
when industrial conditions are so upset, 


Established 1809 


Lived in Russia for Fifteen Years 


North British 


and Mercantile 
there are some machines and some ma- 


terials that are difficult to replace within Entered United States 
the normal time and this may lead to 1866 

a loss greater than would ordinarily be 
anticipated. Buildings too would take 
longer to replace, and this is likely to 
become more serious if the Federal Gov- 
ernment should decide to require that 
no building can be erected without a 
special permit. Notwithstanding these 
conditions, which in themselves con- 
stitute one of the reasons for the activ- 


Mr. Corse lived in Russia for about 
fifteen years and is acquainted with all 
the principal figures who have been 
making history in that tragic country. 
When he went to Rekia he was the 
representative of the Singer Sewing 
Machine ‘Company, but he has been the 
manager of the New York Life there 
for some years. 

To a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter who saw Mr. Corse at the 
office of Second Vice-President Walker 
Buckner, who formerly resided in 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


ity in the sale of this form of indemnity, 
it still remains true that in a bad fire 
the use and occupancy insurance will 
usually fare better than the general 
form. It is a fairly good axiom that 
in small fires use and occupancy policies 
pay their greatest percentage of loss in 
comparison with ordinary insurance, 
and that this percentage decreases as the 
extent of the fire grows. In cases of 
total destruction where ordinary insur- 
ance pays a total loss, the use and oc- 
cupancy will frequently escape with a 
Substantial salvage and ithis feature 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Fire © Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000. 90 


Paris, Mr. Corse said that conditions in 
Russia are so chaotic that insurance 
companies are merely beating time. 
The New York Life quit writing new 
business there some months ago. 
Investments Safe 

Despite the class war being waged 
bs the Bolsheviki Mr. Corse does not 
think that the assets of American com- 
panies in Russia are wiped away. He 
said that the New York Life’s invest- 
ments in Russia—the cash value of pol- 
icies—are for the most part in railroad 


transacted business solely under its own corporate 

name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


Ts SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
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securities. When the war broke out 
these reserves amounted to about $30,- 
000,000. 

“The railroads are still there,’ he 
said. “The country cannot get along 
without railroads, and some day there 
must be a stable government in Russia. 
When that time comes it will be found 
that the assets are intact.” 

How Claims Are Paid 

In view of the fact that there is a 
turmoil in banking conditions and 
checks for small amounts only are 
legal, Mr. Corse was asked to tell 
something about the payments of pre- 
miums on existing policies and the pay- 
ments of death claims. He said that 
when a check is received for premium 
it is credited, as everything possible is 
being done to protect the policyholders, 
but explanatory notations are made on 
the back of the check, so that if the 
check is good or will some day become 
valid the policy will not lapse. In case 
of claims the beneficiary is told to come 
to Petrograd, or Moscow, as the case 
may be, and there receive the pay- 
ment. 

“The depreciation of the rouble has 
no effect upon the resources of the 
Company,” said Mr. Corse, “for the 
reason that the policies say that in 
case of death the payment shall be in 
roubles. Therefore, the fluctuation of 
the rouble is immaterial from the Com- 
pany standpoint.” 

Mr. Corse tells an interesting story 
showing the unsettled condition of fi- 
nance. When the government decided 
to repudiate its financial obligations he 
called at the office of the manager of 
the state bank. He waited for hours 
in line and finally reached that gentle- 
man who knew little about finance and 
nothing about insurance. 

Calling Upon a Government Official 

Asking the manager about the order 
repudiating the state’s indebtedness 
the. life insurance man was informed 
that the order was authentic and meant 
just what it said. 

“Well, how about our obligations to 
citizens of Russia,’ inquired Mr. Corse. 

“Well, that’s up to you,’ was the 

- reply. 
Conditions in Petrograd 

When Mr. Corse reached Sweden en 
route to America he was requested by 
the American “Minister, Mr. Morris, to 
give a statement outlining his view of 
conditions in Russia. It was recog- 
nized that Mr. Corse, not having a 
political standing but being a clear: 
sighted and successful business man, 
would be able to give a valuable non- 
partisan analysis of conditions. In this 
statement Mr. Corse said in part: 

“We left Petrograd because of those 
intolerable conditions of which I have 
spoken. Murder, particularly at night, 
was sO common that citizens of the 
peaceful element who valued their 
skins were only too glad to spend their 
evenings at home. Business was abso- 
lutely dead. Nothing could be done. 

“The larger and better homes of the 
well to do were seized by the Bolshe- 
viki and occupants under these orders 
of seizure were designated. ‘Confisca- 
tion was the rule, not the exception. 
So, you see, there were many who 
found it difficult or impossible to stay 
at home, even though minded to do so. 

“No, we were not molested. My wife 
and I lived in a large house owned by 
one of the insurance companies and it 
escaped the general seizure. Repeated 
threats to seize it had something to do 
with our leaving Petrograd, however. 

Events From March, 1917 

“The revolutionary government which 
supplanted czardom in March, 1917, 
was apparently never understood out- 
side of Russia. The world was dis- 
posed to believe that because a body 
of conservative men well known abroad 
teok over the various ministerial port- 
folios a stable Government was as- 
sured. 
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“The cardinal fact, however, remains 
that from the start not a vestige of 
power was ever lodged in the various 
governments headed by Kerensky, who 
was the dramatic personality in Rus- 
sia. from the date of the revolution to 
the final assumption of authority by the 
Bolsheviki on November 7, 1917. The 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies assumed and maintained all 
authority from the first day of the revo- 
lution, but did not assume the responsi- 
bility of government, or rather mis- 
government, until November 7, 1917. 

“The Deputies during the early period 
of their supremacy occupied themselves 
with the disorganization and disruption 
of the army. By June 8, 1917, at least 
3,000,000 soldiers had deserted the 
ranks and were wandering aimlessly 
about the country, looting, pillaging, 
committing atrocities. 

“At the present time practically the 
whole Russian army has, of its own in- 
itiative, demobilized and, if the country 
could voice the horrors of the present 
condition, the world would hear one of 
the most harrowing recitals of human 
suffering ever recorded. 

“Having demobilized the army, the 
Deputies proceeded systematically to 
lay the foundation of a social revolu- 
tion. Class hatred is now the domi- 
nant note in Russia. Banks and credit 
institutions have been nationalized, that 
is merged into the State Bank. Indus- 
trial plants have been taken under the 
control and management of the labor- 
ers, the owners thereof being deprived 
of their property rights without com- 
pensation. - 

“All equities represented by stocks or 
bonds in credit institutions or indus- 


trial plants are cancelled. Factories, 
mines, etc., under labor control and 
management. are rapidly approaching 
collapse. Values in these properties 
have been so persistently destroyed 


that the stocks of private banks, whose 
value was chiefly represented by hold- 
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ings and control of industrials, have be- 


come practically worthless. 


Private Banks Bankrupt 

. “The private banks of Russia are 
bankrupt. The State Bank, into which 
the private banks have been merged, 
honors its own checks only for paying 
the excessive wages of labor. The or- 
dinary depositor can realize on checks 
drawn up to a limited amount by pay- 
ing a commission, or blackmail, to some 
banking official of 5 to 20 per cent. of 
the amount drawn. 

“Wholesale confiscation of private 
property, real and movable, is prac- 
ticed at the present time. Life is safe 
nowhere in the country. When I left 
Petrograd the intelligent and property 
classes were openly soliciting Germany 
to come and establish order. The prox- 
imity of German troops in the town 
was far less disquieting than the grow- 
ing anarchy within. 

“There is everywhere in Russia a 
great labor upheaval. The maximum 
wage and minimum work is the order 
o? the day. The destruction of capital 
is going on at such a rate under Bol- 
shevik management that if it continues 
during the current year, not only will 
the State be bankrupt but. years, per- 
haps a decade, must elapse before the 
ccuntry can repair the damage done. 

“It is apparent that Germany con- 
templates complete political and busi- 
ness domination in the whole country. 
The investments of her subjects she 
has protected in the peace treaty with 
the Bolsheviki, but should her con- 
templated domination of the country be 
realized, Germany will see to it that 
all Allied investments and interests 
are cancelled. 

“Siberia is still a free field for opera- 
tions. Control of it by the Allies might 
eventually compensate them for their 
losses in European Russia. After a 
residence in Russia of sixteen years I 
am compelled to agree with many Rus- 
sians of light and learning whose opin- 
ion I was formerly disposed to discount, 
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The new business paid for in 1917 amounted to $24,- 
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previous year in the Company’s history. 
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that is, that the preservation of the 
national integrity of the country and 
the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment within will be effected and main- 
tained only through foreign interven- 
tion and a permanent foreign Police 
control.” ai 


TO STOP WAR RISK FRAUD 


Text of Sims Bill-~Protection Against 


Creditors of Soldiers 
and Sailors 
Washington, D. C.—Several amend- 


ments to the war risk insurance law 
designed further to protect the Goy- 
ernment and the men in the military 
service, are included in a bill which 
has been introduced into Congress by 
Representative Sims of Tennessee. 
The amendments are to be made at the 
request of the Treasury Department, 
as a result of the first few months’ 
experience under the insurance law. — 


The amendments provide for three 
new sections, to be known as sections 
27, 28 and 29, reading as follows: : 

“Sec. 27.. That whoever shall obtain 
or receive any money, check, allotment, — 
family allowance, compensation, or in- 
surance under Articles II, III or IV of 
this Act, without being entitled there- — 
to, with intent to defraud the United 
States or any person in the military — 
or naval forces of the United States, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $2,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. " 

“Sec. 28. That the allotments and 
family allowances, compensation, and 
insurance payable under Articles I, Il 
and IV, respectively, shall not be as- 
signable, shall not be subject to the ~ 
claims of creditors of any person to — 
whom an award is made under Articles 
II, III or IV, and shall be exempt from 
all taxation: Provided, That such allot 
ments and family allowances, compen- 
sation and insurance shall be subject — 
to any claims which the United States 
may have, under Articles II, III and IV, 
against the person on whose account 
the allotments and family allowances, 
compensation or insurance is payable. 

“Sec. 29. That the discharge or dis- 
missal of any person from the military 
or naval forces on the ground that he 
is an enemy alien or a conscientious 
objector shall terminate any. insuran 
granted on the life of such person un- 
der the provisions of Article IV, and 
shall bar all rights to any compensa- 
tion under Article III or any. insurance 
under Article IV.” 


It is also provided that the law 
to be known as the War Risk Insuran¢ 
Act. 3 

The bill has been referred to the 
House ‘Committee on Interstate ant 
Foreign Commerce. 


David Parks Fackler of 


Fackler New York is a strong ad- 
on Life vocate of proper develop- 
Annuities ment of annuity business 


and writes to the Phoenix 
Mutual Life as follows: 

“There are many thousands of cases 
where old people, owing to the im | 
creased cost of living, are scarcely able 
to exist on the scanty incomes from | 
their savings when comfort might be 
obtained by purchasing annuities. Life 
insurance agents lose large sums 1 
commissions yearly by not looking for 
these opportunities. An officer of a 
large life insurance company, in ad- 
dressing his agents, recently said: ‘Last | 
year we received a very large sum in) 
the purchasing of annuities which came 
to us directly because our agents had — 
not been sufficiently wide awake to so-. 
licit the applicants before they came to 
us, which would have yielded them 
many thousands of dollars in om 
sions.’ 

“Tt should be remembered that an- 
nuities are not subject to the income 
tax until after the entire purchase price 
has been returned to the annuitant 
through the annuity payments.” 
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Liberty Insurance 
League Measure 


BILL 


NEW IN CONGRESS 


Fund to Provide Means of Dealing in 
Credit, Mortgages and 
Insurance 


Washington, D. C.—A general insur- 
ance league to facilitate the increase 
in farm production is provided for in 
a measure which has been introduced 
into the House of Representatives by 
Congressman Saunders, of Virginia. The 
organization would be known as the 
“Liberty Insurance League.” 

The bill provides for the appointment 
of three persons as commissioners with 
power and authority to negotiate in a 


manner provided in the charter of the 
league, with any solvent and well-es- 
tablished life insurance company incor- 
porated under the laws of any State, 
with approved assets of not less than 
$300,000,000, for the purpose of inducing 
such company to accept the terms of 
the charter creating the league, and 
agree and bind itself to operate there- 
under and be governed solely by the 
terms and provisions thereof. 


Rural Credit Society 


Upon conclusion of negotiations with 
the insurance company and its accept- 
ance of the offer, the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall draw upon the Treasury of 
the United States for the sum of $10,- 
000,000, to be paid into the treasury of 
the league, and by it held in trust and 
invested for the use and benefit of a 
contemporary organization to be created 
by the bill and to be known as the “Ru- 
ra’ Credit Society.” The purpose of the 
fund, and of the two organizations is 
to provide a means of dealing in credit 
and credit-and-mortgage instruments 
and insurance of every nature. 

The charter of the Liberty Insurance 
League will provide for the sale of in- 
demnity against any and every contin- 
gency, the negotiation of re-insurance 
of risks and companies receiving and 
executing trusts, making endowments, 
granting, purchasing and disposing of 
annuities and property, etc., operating 
through managers and agents in the 
various States. 

Old-Age Pension Fund. 

The league is to have and maintain 
a separate department for each class of 
business done by it, and each depart- 
ment is to be designated by some appro- 
priate word or words as, for example, 
“life department” to designate the de- 
partment through which it transacts 
the business of selling indemnity, en- 
dowments and annuities, “live stock de- 
partment,” “fire department,” etc. 


The league shall segregate the assets, 
capital, surplus, funds and receipts of 
each department and they shall not be 
liable for the debts, obligations or de- 
faults of any other, department, except 
that the guaranty futid shall become a 
common fund for all departments, and 
that 25 per cent. of an old-age pension 
fund, which is provided for, shall be- 
come a common fund for the protection 
of the league when the guaranty fund 
becomes exhausted. 


Bach department is to have a capital 
stock of $100,000 to be fully paid in cash 
before it begins business. The stock 
of each department is to be divided into 
1,000 shares of $100 each, and stockhold- 
ers shall be paid a dividend, if earned, 
of seven per cent. per annum, to be 
cumulative and paid semi-annually. The 
stock is to be non-assessable. The stock 
is to be retired at the end of ten years 
from the sinking fund of the depart- 
ment, but not until such retirement 
will not bring the sinking fund below 
$1,000,000. 

Referred to Committee on Banking and 
Currency 


The life of the league is to be 50 


years, but Congress retains the power 
of amending its charter decennially af- 
ter the twentieth year. 

Two old-age pension funds are provid- 
ed for, a special one and a general one. 
The special one is for the sole use and 
benefit of the members designated by 
the board of directors, and the general 
one is for each person who has insur- 
ance in the league, under certain con- 
ditions. 

The bill has been referred to the com-* 
mittee on banking and currency. 


FRATERNAL STATISTICS 


Issued 931,516 Certificates Last Year; 
Compared to 1,087,508 
Year Before 


The Consolidated Chart, issued by 
the “Fraternal Monitor,” of Rochester, 
N. Y., shows that fraternal societies had 
$9,634,662,126 in force at the end of 
1917; and assessment associations had 
$330,090,679 in force. 

At the end of 1917 the fraternals had 
in force 8,639,898 certificates. The as- 
sets of the fraternals at the end of last 
year were $344,619,330; their liabilities, 
$84,116,631. 'The fraternals issued 931,- 
516 certificates during the year; the in- 
surance companies, 2,057,170. 

In 1916 the fraternals issued 1,087,508 
certificates. Their amount of insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1916 was 


$9,601,722. Their assets at the end of 
1916 were $313,779,337. 


GUM KING BUYS GROUP POLICY 
John A. Morrison has written a group 
life policy on the employes of the 
Wrigley Gum Company and the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company. Mr. Morrison 
is general agent for the Aetna Life, 
specializing in group insurance, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Building and Loan 
Insurance Scheme 


OPERATED FROM CINCINNATI 


Co-operative Insurance Agency Handles 
Proposition—Missouri State 
Life Policies 


The Eastern Underwriter in a recent 
issue printed an interesting address on 
life insurance in connection with build- 
ing and loan associations, delivered by 
H. F. Cellarius, of Cincinnati, before 
the Savings and Loan Association 
League of Indiana, in which Mr. Cel- 
larius described a scheme of insurance 
now provided for. building and loan as- 
sociation members. Mr. Cellarius de- 
scribed this scheme as “in effect a di- 


minishing term policy, divested of all 


investment features, and which gives 
the borrower the needed protection at 
the lowest possible cost for such insur- 
ance only as is actually required to pay 
off the mortgage debt during the period 
of the loan. The policy automatically 
decreases in amount monthly as the pay- 
ments are made on the loan.” 


Contract of Missouri State Life 


This paper has been asked as to th2 
name of the company writing the policy. 
Mr. Cellarius writes The Eastern Un. 
derwriter as follows: 


“The agency company handling the 
building association insurance proposi- 
tion is the Co-Operative Insurance Agen- 
cy Co. of Cincinnati, of which Herman 
Brockman is secretary. The policies 
themselves are written by the Missouri 
State Life.” 


Prudential 
Group 


Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 


great experience 


in dealing with 


millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Guardian’s Limits 
Under Age 32 


GOVERNMENT CLASSES 


FOLLOW 


Maximum Limit $25,000—Position of 
Company Relative to War Clauses 
and Permits 


The Guardian Life has decided to ac- 
cept an amount of insurance (existing 
and new insurance taken together) up 
to and including $25,000—for all ages 
under 32. Two war clauses have been 
adopted. Clause I limits the amount 
payable in case of death the first year 
as a result of military or naval service 
to one-tenth of the face amount of the 
policy, and in case of death the second 
year, to one-fifth of the face amount of 
the policy; thereafter the full amount 
would become payable. Clause II limits 
the amount payable to the premiums 
paid in case of death within five years 
from date of issue as a result of mili- 
tary or naval service. 

The Company explains that for the 
purpose of the selective draft service 
the Government has placed men within 
the draft ages in five classes. Class I 
contains, generally speaking, those 
without dependents; Class II, married 
men with families partially dependent 
upon them and also skilled farm and 
industrial laborers in essential indus- 
tries; Classes III, IV and V, those with 
wife, children or other relatives in vari- 
ous degrees of dependency and those 
engaged in an occupation necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

Applicants in the above classes (ex- 
cept those ineligible for insurance and 
those limited in amounts by the rules 
o: the Company) will be considered for 
the following amounts (existing and 
new insurance taken together) with 

*War Clause I, and for such further 
amounts with War Clause II, as will 
make the total insurance (existing and 


new insurance taken together) not 
greater than $25,000. 
[ODENENS "1 = Ses eS ee $5,000 
b VR Pah, aleteaye se sheets 6 7,500 
PLUS tacos ate iste «5. 3) ways 10,000 
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Applicants under age 21 will be con- 
sidered as belonging to Class I. i 

This change will in no way affect the 
issue of war service permits to such 
persons for amounts not to exceed $2,- 
000 inclusive of any previous insur- 
ance. 

Members of the National Guard, of 
any military or naval organization, or 
persons in the military or naval servy- 
ice of the United States or intending 
to join such organization or to enlist 
in such service voluntarily, will as here- 
tefore be considered for an amount not 
to exceed $2,000. 


W. H. STANLEY’S NEW BOOK 


It’s Called “Safeguarding the Future” 
—For Mutual Benefit 
Agents Only 
William H. Stanley, of Buffalo, who 
represents the Mutual Benefit Life, has 
written a book entitled “Safeguarding 
the Future.” It is a remarkably good 
piece of work and its circulation is be- 
ing confined to agents of the Mutual 

Benefit Life. 

At the present time Mr. Stanley is 
doing a great deal of speaking for the 
Liberty Loan. These talks have in- 
cluded four shop meetings a day and a 
country meeting at night. 


Edward H. Young has been appointed 
manager of the ordinary department of 
the Public Savings Insurance Company 
of Indianapolis. 
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The Standard Oil’s Group Policy 


One Important Provision Permits Employe to Retain Policy 
After Leaving Company 
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The Eastern Underwriter prints on 
this page a facsimile of the first page 
of an Equitable Life Assurance Society’s 
group insurance policy issued to an em- 
ploye of the Standard Oil Company. As 


HEREBY CER “IES THAT THE 


as important. One of the British labor 
authorities now in this country, P. W. 
Wilson, a former member of Parliament, 
went to see the thirty-nine year old 
president of the Standard Oil Company 


oO. 
Insurance Amount 
for 1918 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(NEW JERSEY) 
(Hereinafter called the Employer) 


the life of 


HAS CONTRACTED TO INSURE 


_ TRicKars Roe, 


with THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
for the amount set forth in the Insurance Register kept by the Society in connection 
with this group and ascertained in accordance with the Standard Oil Company’s 
life insurance plan stated on the second page hereof. The insurance is to be 
payable if death occurs while in the employment of said Employer and during the 
continuance o* the policy and subject to the terms and conditions thereof as follows: 


$150 for funeral expenses and the remainder in twelve equal monthly payments to 
the beneficiary entitled thereunder to receive the same. 


Upon termination of emplo: 


nt as shown by the Employer's records, the insurance terminates automatically, 


unless continued under the individual conversian option. For purposes of insurance, re-employment will be classed as 
new employment and will be subject to all the requirements thereof and the issuance of a new certificate. 


Beneficiary fo43 scam = 


| oles and in accordance therewith; which change 


nemed beneficiary or class of beneficiaries designate 


New York, Apu) S198 


will be recalled the Standard Oil’s group 
insurance contract will total at least 
$12,000,000. So far as this paper. knows 
this is the first publication by an insur- 
ance newspaper of a group insurance 
policy. 

The Standard Oil’s group contract is 
everywhere in economic circles regarded 


beneficiary named as above does not survive the Employee the amount of the insurance will 
in the Standard Oil Company’s life insurance plan stated on 
the second page hereof, who shall survive all prior classes of designated beneficiaries. _ 

This individual certificate is furnished in accordance with the terms of the Equitable Group Insurance policy 
issued and delivered to said Employer, which policy with the Employer's application therefor and the insurance 
register therein referred to constitutes the entire contract between the parties. 


Subject to the right of the Employee, with the consent of the avr eas to change the beneficiary to any of the 
reference berieficiaries designated in the Standard Oil Company’s li 


insurance plan stated on the second page 
effective upon eniry in said Insurance Register. Fthe 
be payable to the first 


President. 


(W. C. Teagile) when he read of the is- 
suance of this insurance and there re- 
sulted a page interview with Mr. Teagle, 
written by Mr. Wilson and published 
by the New York “World.” 

During the course of this interview 
President Teagle called attention to the 
printed notice whereby Standard Oil 
men are informed that if they leave the 
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Company’s employment for any reason 
they can carry with them their policy 
and can themselves keep up the premi- 
ums if they so desire. 

“This means,” said the Standard Oil 
Co.’s president, “that without undergo- 
ing medical examination the man who 
leaves us may continue to be insured. 
You will thus see that the policy is not 
intended to be a device for compelling 
men to continue in our service. It is 
an unconditional gift or benefit.” Ad- 
ditional comments along the same line 
were published by the Standard Oil 
Company in the current issue of “The 
Lamp,” its own publication in which 
the Company said: 

“Tn the past it has been urged against 
corporations providing insurance for 
their employes, this seeming benefit 
was later used as a lever to hold men 
at employment for which they were in- 
adequately remunerated after they had 
passed the ordinarily insurable age. In 
most cases this criticism was idle, but 
the provision guaranteeing permanency 
of the insurance, contained in the policy 
now being issued to employes of our 
company, will undoubtedly give a great- 
er sense of satisfaction and security.” 


TRAVELERS MEN PROMOTED 

Wyckoff Wilson and Joseph R. Lacy 
have been chosen assistant secretaries 
in the accident department of the Trav- 
elers. Mr. Wilson engaged with the 
Travelers July 20, 1899 and was first 
employed in the actuarial department. 
In February, 1901, he was transferred 
to the accident department and in 1906 
given title of underwriter with 
charge of the southern division, later 
given supervision of the western divi- 
sion. He was graduated from the AI- 
bany Academy in 1895 and from Yale in 
the class of 1899. Mr. Lacy entered the 
service in February, 1899, in the casu- 
alty actuarial department. Later he 
was given charge of the accident and 
health statistical division. In 1910 he 
was transferred to the accident depart- 
ment and placed in charge of the cler- 
ical work of the department and also 


given supervision of the underwriting 
of the Ohio district. 


was 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


May 8, 1918 | 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium. refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Company | 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


Bey 3, 1918 


‘Says Agents Will Sell 
Billion in Bonds 


PRIDDY BACK TRIP 
Induced Several Hundred to Join 
National Association of Life 

Underwriters 


FROM 


Lawrence Priddy, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
who returned on Saturday from a trip 
through the South, during the first part 
of which he traveled with Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo, told a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter that 
the work of life men in successfully 
selling Liberty bonds was one of the 
most noteworthy things that he saw. 
He estimates that in this drive life in- 


surance agents will sell a billion dol- 
lars worth of bonds and take 800,000 
subscriptions. 


Checks Accompany Applications 


Another interesting feature about Mr. 
Priddy’s trip was the number of men 
he induced te join the local associations. 
In asking men to join he told them not 
to hold up their hands, but to accom- 
pany an application with a check. 

The first stop made by Mr. Priddy 
was in Raleigh, N. C., where he address- 
ed the North Carolina Association in 
the Senate Chamber. Twenty-seven new 
applications were secured. At a ban- 
quet ninety persons attended. 

At Richmond, where he first joined 
Secretary McAdoo, there were 64 mem- 
bers and 65 non-members present. Twen- 
tv-five applications for membership re- 
sulted. At Columbia the local life un- 
derwriters’ association went in a body 
to the State legislature to hear Secre- 
tary McAdoo. A meeting of the South 
Carolina association was attended by 
sixty-two persons. 

At Jacksonville the meeting was at- 
tended by twenty-six members and 52 
non-members. Four left early and every 
one of the others joined the Jackson- 
ville association. 

In Atlanta only five applications for 
membership were received as that was 
the entire number of non-members at 
the banquet. 

Calls at Offices 


In Birmingham several prominent 
managers and general agents do not 
belong to the association. They were 
called upon in their offices by the Na- 
tional Association’s president. At a 
meeting later attended by seventy-five 
life insurance men the applications for 
membership were received. 

A bulls-eye was scored in Memphis, 
the dinner of the underwriters being at- 
tended by eleven non-members, each one 
of whom joined. 

In Jackson, Miss., Mr. Priddy had a 
conference with the State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance with reference to the 
insurance laws of the State. At the ban- 
quet Vice-President Kavanagh, of the 
Metropolitan, made a talk in the inter- 
est of the W. S. S., of which he is in 
charge of field organization. 

A life organization was formed in 
Shreveport, which has not been a good 
life association town. 

There wasn’t much time in Texar- 
kana, Ark., but Mr. Priddy was met at 
the train by the. officers of the local 
association, a luncheon had been pre- 
pared at a hotel near the station and 


Mr. Priddy spent an hour altogether in. 


the town. 
Two Days in St. Louis 


After a visit to Little Rock Mr. Prid- 
dy went to St. Louis, where he spent 
the day in consultation with officers 
of the St. Louis Association and in 
calling upon managers and general 
agents. The meeting was attended by 
152 persons, forty-eight non-members, 
thirty joining the association. On the 
second day in St. Louis Mr. Priddy at- 
tended a New York Life convention at 
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the Policy, will be paid. 


face of the Policy, will be pajd. 


Kansas, Missouri. 


STATE LIFE OF IOWA 


‘T. F. Wallace and Roy Beery Selling 
Stock and Gathering Agency 
Force 


Organization of the State Life of 
Iowa, Des Moines, is progressing. J. P. 
O’Mally has been elected president. He 
is also president of the American Trust 


which Vice-President Buckner made a 
statement advising company representa- 
tives to lend their support to the Na- 
tional Association movement. 

A 100 per cent. record was made in 
Peoria, where, of 33 non-members who 
heard Mr. Priddy talk, all came through 
with applications. Indianapolis was the 
last stop. There fifty-seven members 
joined the association. 

Mr. Priddy is to take a trip through 
the West and Northwest soon. 


co-operation 


$111,671.06 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 
FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 


SECOND, that in case of death from any AICCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


THIRD, that in case of death from 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgja, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building 


CO-OPERATION 


Our effective plans of 


representatives (1) attract 
the best type of men to 
the business and (2) enable 
them to secure a substan- 
tial production during 
their training period. 


A group of thirty new 
representatives who con- 
tracted with us in 1916 
or early in 1917 reported 


miums during 1917. . 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Compan 
of Hartford, Conn. Om 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


SPEGIFIED accident, $15,000 


certain 


Concord, New Hampshire 


& Savings Bank. The majority of the 
stockholders of the Company are bankers. 
Agency development is going on simul- 
taneously with the sale of stock, which 
is being placed at $150 a share. The 
authorized capital is $1,000,000. 

President O’Mally is interested in a 
large number of banks throughout Iowa. 
John A. Elliott, vice-president of the 
Company, is cashier of the Commercial 
Savings Bank of Des Moines and a di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Charles L. Snyder is secretary and coun- 
sel. John C. Kirby, the Company’s 
treasurer, is cashier of the American 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

The Company’s financing is in the 
hands of T. F. Wallace and Roy Beery, 
who were active in organizing the Iowa 
Bonding & Casualty. They are selling 
the stock and building up an agency 
force, in both branches of which work 
they have had wide experience. 
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Great Opportunities 
After the War 


SEEN BY ALBERT w. ATWOOD 


“Saturday Evening Post” Writer Does 
Not Expect Permanent vs. 
Insurance 


Writing in the “Saturday Evening 
Post” Albert W. Atwood, biographer of 
big business, looks optimistically on the 
lot of the insurance agent after the war. 
Also, he does not regard State ingur- 
ae a probability. He says: 

ate insurance without a i 
canvassing has failed to aehiane nie 
cE langage and State industrial in- 

‘ance has met : ‘ i 
eee. net the same fate in Massa. 

“It does not seem to 
cheaply insurance is offered 
ply will not take it 
This has been proved again in a most 
remarkable Manner-in the army, where 
a Special soliciting drive by private life- 
insurance agents was hecessary to get 
the soldiers in large numbers to take 
the exceedingly cheap Government in- 
surance. Policyholders in the insurance 
companies need not concern themselves 
over a possible after-the-war invasion of 
Government into the whole field. To 
meet with any success such an immense 
army of.solicitors would be needed that 
the cost would probably equal that of 
the private companies, and if the Gov- 
ernment failed to make a success of it 
the obligations to company policyholders 
would have to be met out of taxes. Thus 
the subject has only a rather remote 
academic interest. : 

New Fields for Insurance 

“Tt is almost certain that great new 
fields for life insurance will open up in 
the reconstruction period after the war. 
Soldiers will have had their attention 
directed to its benefits, and women with 
full political rights and an enormously 
mcreased measure of self-reliance and 
self-dependence will probably insure in 
far larger numbers than before. More- 
Over, the war atmosphere of anxiety 
and heightened pressure has a consider- 
able effect in inducing men above mili- 
tary age to take out additional policies. 
It is doubtful if anything could possibly 
demonstrate the value of life insurance 
more strikingly than the mortality and 
misery resulting from the war because 
they come in so wholesale a fashion. 

“There was a very heavy increase in 
new life insurance business last year, 
despite the extraordinary demands 
upon people for money. It is thought 
probable there will be a further increase 
this year, though it may be somewhat 
reduced in volume. There was an enor- 
mous increase in Canada Jast year, and 
though new business fell off in England 
during the first few years of the war 
the decline is said to have stopped. In 
neither England nor Canada has there 
been any marked tendency toward sur- 
render or lapse of policies.” 


matter how 
, beople sim- 
unless solicited. 


TIME FOR OPTIMISTS 


' E. A. Woods Gives Reasons Why Busi- 


ness Must Go Ahead—Keep 
Up Morale 


The morale of the country is neces- 
sary to win the war and the man dis- 
couraged by business conditions is no 
customer for life insurance, says HE. A. 
Woods. Spread this gospel founded up- 
on facts. It will help you sell life in- 
surance and sustain the country. 

It is good salesmanship and good 
business to encourage confidence of the 
commercial world generally in the pre- 
valence of good commerce conditions 
throughout the country. Of course, 
many businesses are dislocated, but the 
entire experience of England shows 


that as soon as the commercial world 


accustomed itself to the new war con- 
ditions, business as a whole not only 
did not suffer but increased. 
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Penn Mutual on 
Under Average Risks 


“DISCUSS RATING UP SUBJECT 


Service is Rendered—Presents 
An Obstacle Growing Out of 
the War 


Real 


Some pertinent comments on “under- 
average” business are made by the Penn 
Mutual Life in the current issue of its 
“News Letter.” The comments follow: 

Just now an unusual degree of in- 
terest and activity is manifested in the 
management of several companies in 
the direction of maintaining normal 
growth. A company which has been 
gaining thirty or fifty or a hundred 
millions each year by way of addition 
to total insurance in force—thus broad- 
ening its base for at least a theoretical 
attainment of lower cost—finds itself 
confronted with an obstacle arising from 
the war. 

In peace times all between the ages 
of 18 and 65 (in some companies 16-70) 
in non-hazardous occupations are the 
objects of solicitude and solicitation by 
the irrepressible and convincing solici- 
tor. Following the declaration of war 
all of ages 21 to 31, inclusive, are being 
cared for by the Government,thus elim- 
inating approximately 5,000,000 from 
those approachable, and by so much re- 
stricting the opportunities of the field 
worker. There are some compensations, 
economically and spiritually, as for in- 
stance the greater need for larger lines 
of protection and the growth of a high- 
er appreciation of the duty of caring for 
the widow and orphan, but of these it 
is not intended to write. 

May Write Sub-standard 

Under the present stress several or- 
ganizations are considering the propri- 
ety of writing under-average, or so- 
called sub-standard lines, being those 
persons having impairments of various 
natures and degrees which adversely af- 
fect longevity. A common method of 
obtaining compensation for the extra 
hazard as practised by quite a number 
of companies is by “rating-up,” which 
consists in adding to the actual age 
the number of years representative of 
the extent of the impairment and to 
charge a premium corresponding to the 
advanced age. In many cases two or 
three or four years suffice in the med- 
ical, actuarial and business judgment 
to establish a parity as between those 
thus insured and the standard risks of 
a company. Instances are of record 
where an applicant has been rated seven 
years beyond actual age, but they are 
rare, and where as much as an advance 
of ten years in rating seems required, 
the risk is not accepted. 

Ordinarily the rejections of companies 
approximate 10 to 12 per cent. of all 
applications submitted. It is pretty 


nearly established in those companies 
which have adopted the system of rat- 
ing up that about 50 per cent. of cases 
standards would 


which under normal 
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and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 
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be unacceptable are saved to the com- 
pany, and by their amounts augment 
the writings of the year. While the 
amounts thus apparently saved are con- 
siderable, deductions, however, must be 
made of those cases which are in the 
category of moral hazard, about the mor- 
tality associated with which little reli- 
able data is obtainable. 

In a company where rating-up does 
not obtain $14,000,000 of insurance was 
declined or postponed in 1917. A thor- 
ough review of these cases indicates that 
the application of the system would have 
saved at least $5,000,000. 

Manifestly the underlying question in 
mutual organizations particularly is the 
probable effect of the system on the 
whole body of membership. Will it 
increase or decrease surplus, and thus 
favorably or unfavorably affect cost? 
Will it facilitate or retard the work of 
the field men? Will the reputation of a 
company improve or deteriorate? These 
are questions which naturally address 
themselves to those who have given 
the subject even superficial considera- 
tion. It is not possible to answer either 
question dogmatically, for all -of them 
are being debated with an earnest desire 
to arrive at a body of fact which will 
sustain the different contentions. One 
wing earnestly contends that its in- 
fluence will be helpful; the other side 
disputes this claim and avers that one 
demonstrable effect will be the classi- 
fication of large lines of business as un- 
der-average which ordinarily would be 
accepted as standard. One group con- 
tends that the undertaking of the under- 
average service is a development of life 
insurance that will extend the service 
in keeping with the modern views of 
the proper relationship of life insurance 
companies to the public. This is just 
as vigorously and strenuously denied. 
There are those who contend, notwith- 
standing the very considerable number 
of companies engaged in this work, that 
those which now enter upon it will suf- 
fer in reputation, etc. 


System Believed Warranted 


It is undeniable that the pioneers in 
this work found in the early days a 
mortality rate in excess of that covered 
by the rating-up; but as the years passed 
and experience was had this undesirable 
effect was overcome by the application 
of more rigid methods of selection. It 
is not at all certain that any company 
would actually suffer by the introduction 
of the system any considerable loss 
through a series of years. One company 
the experience of which extended beyond 
ten years is firm in its belief that the 
adoption of the system was fully war- 
ranted by results. In the early stages 
the reputation, and some degree of real 
standing, may be adversely affected. For 
a while the writing of industrial insur- 
ance was regarded as a stigma upon 
certain companies by some of those who 
claimed superiority for others; but this 
stigma has long been effaced by the won- 
derful and highly useful service ren- 
dered. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


UNDERWRITER 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 
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In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. F 


8. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the / 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


5 
CREENDER AT 5 


(ONT = 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. f 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President :: Beaumont, Texas 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


and 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


J 
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Business Associations 


Help men to success. 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 
zation whose reputation for integrity, fair dealing 
and financial security extends over half a century. 


te 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Maximum of the 
State Mutual Life 


LIMITS 


READJUSTMENT OF 


Policies on the Draft Ages for Limited 
Amounts—President Wright’s 
Circular 


The State Mutual Life, of Worcester, 
Mass, has mailed the following letter 
to its field force: 

The maximum amounts of insurance 
that may safely be written at various 
ages, under war conditions, has been 
given careful study by the management, 
and after due consideration a readjust- 
ment of the “limits of risk” was decided 
upon, so that hereafter applications for 
new insurance will be subject to the 
following schedule, which supersedes 
that sent out under date May 21, 1917: 

Men who were under age 31 on June 
5, 1917, married or single, $2,500, no 
term. 

Single Men 

31 (who were 31 or over on June 5, 
1917) to 40, $10,000, no term. 

41 and over, Company’s present rate 
book limit. 3 

Married Men 


31 who were 31 or over on June 5, 
1917) to 35, $20,000, no term. 

36 to 40, $30,000. - 

41 and over, Company’s present rate 
book limit. 

Men at present engaged in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United 
States, or men who Shall volunteer for, 
or who shall have been drafted into, 
such service, will be limited to $1,000, 
twenty-year endowment, subject to the 
extra premium charged by the Com- 
pany; except that men who have been 
regularly engaged, as an occupation, in 
the service of the army or navy for a 
period of six months (up to the time 
of proposed application for insurance) 
will not be considered for any amount. 

The limits above specified are in- 
clusive of the amount of insurance 
earried in the Company. 

Men connected with the aviation 
branch of the army or naval service 
will not be accepted. 

Policies on the lives of men who were 


under age 31 on June 5, 1917, or upon 
the lives of men who have been limited 
to ‘$1,000, twenty-year endowment, as 
above set forth, will not be issued with 
temporary term premium, nor will the 
total and permanent disability prov:- 
sion be granted. pay 


B. H. WRIGHT, President. 


The Company has a special rider ap- 
plying in cases where a man wants 
more insurance than prescribed in 
these limits. In other words, wherever 
an applicant is willing to assume the 
war risk the Company will write him 
for its regular rate book limits, pro- 
vided he accepts it subject to the new 
form. The rider follows: 


Rider issued as a part of and at- 
tached to policy NOW 6 6.6 cc. = 0s on the 
TiZG=-OR" ... ah, eeneeastastee Audis: suahejelotatearetate = ae 


The provision on the first page here- 
of which refers to incontestability is 
amended to read as. follows: 

‘This policy shall be incontestable 
after one year from the date of its is- 
sue, except for non-payment of pre- 
miums and except for violation of the 
conditions of the policy relating to 
military or naval service in time ot 
war... 

The provision on the second page 
hereof under the caption “War Risk” 
is amended to read as follows: 

If within ten ‘years from the date of 
this policy the insured shall engage, 
voluntarily or otherwise, in any mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war, 
the liability of the Company in event 
oi the death of the insured while so 
engaged, or within six months there- 
after, will (be limited to the return of 
the premiums paid, less any indebted- 
ness to the Company hereon. 


MAJOR GIDDINGS RETURNS 


Major Howard .A. Giddings, who has 
just returned from France, was the 
principal speaker at the fourth annual 
dinner of the Travelers’ Club held in 
Hartford April 20. The affair was 
called a “war dinner.” Major E. Y. 
Preston of the Travelers was there, 
having entirely recovered from his re- 
cent illness. Major Giddings’ trip to 
Europe was as a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Liberty Loan Mission. 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


‘The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a company which provides 


an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. 


That 


is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


re 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Pass Agent’s Bill 
in Rhode Island 


STRONG QUALIFICATION LAW 


“Measure Born, Bred and Fathered by 
Life Insurance Interests,” Says 
M. H. Stearns 


The Governor of Rhode Island has 
signed the Agents’ Qualification Bill, 
which will go a long way in eradicat- 
ing unsatisfactory representation of 
life insurance companies. 

Providence life insurance men are ju- 
bilant about this and their views are 
reflected by Maurice H. Stearns, a well 
known general agent, who said: “This 
bill, although of great interest to all 
kinds of insurance, was born, bred and 
fathered by the life insurance interests 
entirely.” 

The bill has had the enthusiastic 
backing of the Rhode Island Under- 
writers’ Association, the president of 
which is Frank Donnelly; vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert M. Wheaton; secretary, 
H. Augustus Kendall, and treasurer, 
Albert E. Leach. Francis A. Crum is 
chairman of the executive committee, 
other members of which are Maurice 
H. Stearns, David J. White, Clinton C. 
White, Frank H. Sweet, William F. Ha- 
zelton and Lawrence F. Voreiss. 


LIBERTY LOAN TALK 


A Street Sign of Ives & Myrick That 
Draws Crowd All Day 
Long ‘ 


Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life, New 
York City, have two large street signs 
outside their office, Nassau Street, which 
have sold a great many Liberty bonds. 
There is always a crowd about the 
signs, which present the following ar- 
gument: 

If a $1,000 clerk can buy a $50 bond 
a year (millions of them are doing it), 
it is no sacrifice for a $5,000 man to 
lend $500 to the United States Govern- 
ment. ‘ 

This is what every man can do: 


Per Bond 
Income Cent. Minimum 
$1,000.“ cea are te art era ctene 5 $50 
$2;000 ... eueteteve stars eters sc 1% 150 


39,000... cNSS chaaioier<, 8 250 
24,000. sce geet uss liars 9 350 
$0,000) auntie d oia:«- 3's « 10 500 
DRUIDS i pe ee 15 1,000 
310,000) eereeetre sats or 25 2,500 


All incomes over $7,500 can be loaned 
to the Government, given to the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., Belgium, French or- 
phans, etc., and enough for essentials 
will be left. 

Learn the difference between essen- 
tials and non-essentials. 

A soldier gives his all. 

His percentage is 100 per cent. 


Are the above percentages too much 
for you? 


THE LOAN IN NEW YORK 


Life Underwriters Sell More 
$8,000,000 of Bonds, Including 


Rosen’s Subs, 


Than 


When H. B. Rosen, who is out of 
town, turns in his subscriptions the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York will have at least $8,000,000 to 
report as the result of its Liberty Loan 
campaign. 

The Mutual Life has added $5,000,000 
to its subscription. 

The Travelers’ campaign in Greater 
New York has gone over $1,000,000. 

Employes of the New York Life have 
subscribed for more than $1,000,000. 


NEW ARKANSAS COMPANY 


The Gulf and Inter-State Life and 
Accident Association, a new domestic 
corporation, has filed a charter with 
the State Insurance Commissioner. The 
headquarters of the new company is in 
Little Rock. EH. M. Elrod is president, 
Madison Jones secretary and C. P. Jones 
vice-president. 


FARMERS OF DENVER RESUMES 
BUSINESS 
The States of Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Texas have relicensed the 
Farmers’ Life of Denver, so that busi- 
ness may again be resumed. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, 


Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


THE . 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


ia] 
(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
In Philadelphia rupt and say: “See here, you owed ae 
Financial Writer’s at the present me $1,000 when you went into bank-, ea * . 
Sidelights on minute there is ruptcy. Your estate is going to pay 15  hiellbhcaidli a pes $3 areas 
Business Insurance a very happy per cent., which will reduce the debt Iti faroete a a 7 MG 
jobber with a to $850. I can never collect a cent is greater than any other company 


thousand dollars in his pocket that 
he had never really expected to get. 
It represents a debt incurred about 
ten years ago which at the time was 
practically given up as lost. The debtor 
was insolvent, his business was gone, 
he was not well and probably nobody 
would have given $10 for the claim. 
The case is described as follows by a 
gentleman familiar with it: 

This jobber was discussing this debt 
with his counsel one day, and observed 
that he had charged it off with the 
rest of the year’s losses, when the 
lawyer made a suggestion. It was that 
the jobber go to the debtor and sug- 
gest that he, the debtor, get his life 
insured in the creditor's favor, the 
creditor to keep the premiums paid. 
In the end there might be a chance 
that the debt would be paid. The 
cebtor was an honest man and seeing 
10 way in which he could lose any- 
thing by adopting the suggestion, he 
went to an insurance company and 
got a policy on his life with the job- 
ker as beneficiary. 

The policy was not for the flat 
amount of the debt, which was about 
$1,000, for most of that would have 
been eaten up by the premiums which 
the jobber would have had to pay. The 
debtor was fifty years old, and not very 
robust. It was nevertheless figured that 
he would live twenty years. At his age 
the premiums were about $60 a year; 
if I remember rightly, and enough in- 
surance was therefore taken out to 
eover the debt and twenty years’ pre- 
miums at $60 a year. In such a case 
the law allows a creditor to include 
iti his insurance on a debtor’s life all 
expenses of taking out and keeping it 
up, so that at the debtor’s death, the 
debt will be paid in full and all ex- 
penses refunded. Interest for twenty 
years was also included in the amount 
cf insurance taken. 

In this case the ‘debtor died in about 
ten years, and the creditor will there- 
fore collect from the insurance com- 
pany more than he has paid out and 
more than he is entitled to. The dif- 
ference he must pay over to the debt- 
or’s estate, for the law will not per- 
mit him to gamble with a debtor’s 
life. can use insurance on a debt- 
or’s to pay a debt, but he can- 
rot use it to make any money for 
bimself. 

I have always wondered why more 
creditors didn’t use this method of 
getting a bad debt paid. Almost ev- 
ery debtor will agree to it—why 
shouldn’t he; it costs him nothing. 
There are only two small drawbacks 
to it—(1) you must keep track of your 
debtor so you will know when it is 
time to cash in, and (2) you must in- 
vest some money in premiums. That 
you will get all this back with interest, 
however, is just as certain as anything 
ean be, for the debtor is bound to die 
some time, and if you have kept the 
Eremiums paid, the money is sure. 

I know one wholesale dealer who 
to-day is carrying more than twenty 
policies on debtors’ lives. They vary 
all the way from $300 up to over 
$2,000, and the combined premiums 
amount to quite a little sum, but he 
figures it a good investment, and it 
is. He will collect thousands of dol- 
lars that way that he would never 
have gotten otherwise. 

There is another large dealer who 
makes a sort of specialty of carrying 
these policies on the lives of debtors 
who went bankrupt. He will go to a 
customer of his who has gone bank- 


of that from you, but nevertheless it 
is still a moral debt and I’m going to 
show you a way in which you can pay 
it without costing you a penny. Sim- 
ply let me have your life insured in 
my favor for enough to cover. Wll pay 
the premiums as long as you live, and 
when you die the debt will be wiped 
out.” 

This man told me that every bank- 
rupt debtor he had ever had, with one 
exception, agreed to do this, with the 
result that he had collected several 
debts that would ordinarily have been 
lost. 

Some creditors are _ short-sighted 
enough to do this thing in another 
way; they will let the debtor get the 
policy and assign it to them, or as- 
sign an interest in a policy he already 
had, the debtor in this case being re- 
sponsible for. the premiums. This is 
very uncertain, for.the debtor will 
probably fall down on his payments 
and the insurance will lapse. 

The law is clear that. a creditor has 
an insurable interest in the life of a 
debtor, not only for the amount of a 
debt, but for all costs, expenses and 
interest. This is the law practically 
everywhere. : 

A variation of this law gives a 
partner or a business backer who ad- 
vances money to somebody to put a 
deal through, the right to take out in- 
surance on the life of the partner or 
the person on whom the success of 
the deal depends. Also, when you go 
ch somebody’s bond, you can take in- 
surance on his life. to protect you. 


(Copyright, April, 1918, by Elton J. 
Buckley.)—“‘The Financier.” 
* * * 


A young man gaid the 


“I can’t other day in complaining to 
Save a New York Life man who 
a Cent” had induced him to take out 


a comfortable bunch of in- 
surance, “it takes all my spare cash to 
keep up my war activities and pay the 
premiums on that confounded policy of 
mine.” 

“You give me a feeling of lassitude,”’ 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


“How could you 
normally save money any faster than 


replied the agent. 


by paying premiums? In your $5,000 
policy you own apiece of property worth 
$5,000. You owned it the moment it 
was delivered to you, even though you 
had made but one payment. Further- 
more, it is becoming more valuable 
every day as your accumulations in- 
crease. It costs you nothing for a deed 
or an abstract, nothing for an archi- 
tect, costs nothing for repairs and up- 
keep, does not deteriorate in the 
weather, or in times of financial or 
business distress, and it is non-taxable. 
You pay for it by easy stages and if 
you die all future payments are can- 
celed. 

“It’s different from anything else in 
the world. 


“You spoke of your ‘spare’ cash. How 
long do you think it would take you to 
save $5,000 from your ‘spare’ cash? 
Furthermore, if you didn’t use your 
‘spare’ cash to pay premiums on your 
policy do you imagine you would save 
it? 

The foregoing dialogue is given cir- 
culation by the New York Life. 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its: 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


in America in the number of its 


policies ..... ahs egg alee LO, Bem asa 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
Raya = sos eYeicte atte oe eeee 191,060,002 


It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
i eee - 453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


‘THE FARMER 


Must Hold His Confidence as Well 
as Gain It Says 
Agent 


R. Alexander, of the Pan-American 
Life, in discussing the farmer, says that 
winning his trust is the only way to 
sell him. He says: 

“The farmer has been the victim of 
more legalized robbery than any other 
one class on earth, the lightning rod 
man, the book agent, selling worthless 
publications, the patent churn agent, the 
crop insurance agent, purporting to in- 
sure, for a stipulated sum, a specific 
crop per acre, and a host of other 
leeches on the financial world, includ- 
ing, and I am ashamed to say it, a 
few unscrupulous insurance sharks have 
all rolled in wealth at his expense. 


: “As a result, they are naturally and 
justly prejudiced against any traveling 
evangelist of trade, and regard all un- 
known agents, no matter what their line 
may be, with more or less suspicion. A 
burnt child dreads the fire. 

“That such practices ever existed is 
deplorable and unfortunate for the repu- 
table insurance man entering new ter- 
ritory, but that they did and do exist 


is a fact that we must face and over- 
come. 


“The first pre-requisite to a success- 
ful interview with the average farmer 
is to gain his unlimited confidence and 
by giving him an absolutely square 
deal, hold it. The rigid truth, honestly 
spoken, from an open countenance, will 
accomplish this first step in nine cases 
out of ten, and sufficient perseverance 
will ultimately convert the tenth. 

“T believe you will all agree with me 
when I say that the only way the aver- 
age farmer, or when boiled down to its 
last analysis, the average any-body-else 
can intelligently and. profitably buy life 
insurance, is to rely on the judgment of 
some dependable and efficient life un- 
derwriter.” 


$2,500 AVAILABLE SURPLUS 
Available surplus in the State life in- 
Surance fund of Wisconsin, amounting 
te $2,500, has been invested in Third 
Liberty Loan bonds, by a decision of 
State officers. 


WROTE $92,139,685 GROUP 
‘The Aetna Life wrote group insur- 
ance of $92,139,685 in 1917. 
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Prominence Given 
Business Insurance 

VIEWS OF NEW ENGLAND MEN 

Walton L. Crocker, Earl G. Manning 


and Glover S. Hastings Tell 
of Advantages 


In a special business life insurance 
supplement issued by The Commercial 
Bulletin of Boston, articles are present- 
by Walton L. Crocker, vice-president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life; Earl G. 
Manning, supervisor of agents, Provi- 
dent Life & Trust; Glover S. Hastings, 
superintendent of agencies, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, and opinions by nu- 
merous business men. 


Mr. Crocker makes the point that all 
business activity depends upon life. 
The more opulently endowed the life, 
the greater its possibilities in. the busi- 
ness world. So long as the gifted men 
remain in control of business opera- 
tions, they will very likely succeed, and 
credit can be readily secured upon that 
basis if the enterprise be otherwise 
sound. The mortality tables tell us how 
many men out of a hundred thousand 
will be expected to die in any given 
period, but they stop right there. They 
cannot and do not tell us who is to be 
the next to go, or who is to live. It is 
the uncertainty of the tenure of life of 
individuals which gives life insurance 
its fundamental significance. As allied 
with credits it stands behind person- 
ality, and assures a certain measure of 
financial equivalent of the life which is 
taken away. This return may or may 
not be commensurate with the prospec- 
tive value of the normal expectation of 
the life, but it may be, nevertheless, 
enough to save the situation. So life 
insurance today for these reasons has 
become a factor of no mean importance 
in the credit fabric of business. 

Another reason why life insurance is 
to be relied upon in a business crisis 
brought about by death, is the ease, 
speed and certainty of the settlement. 


Help to Small Concern 


{Mr. Manning’s argument is in part as 
follows: 

It has been apparent from the work- 
ing out of the excess profits taxes that 
the business having a small invested 
capital with even a reasonable net in- 
come is penalized, whereas a concern 
making the same income with a larger 
capital is favored. 

The problem that confronts a busi 
ness having a small capitalization com- 
pared to income, then, is to increase its 
invested capital as reasonably and 
speedily as possible, consistent with 
good business judgment. 

Of course, the usual way would be 
by increasing the capital stock, and 
secondly, by laying aside from earnings 
a certain amount of money as a surplus 
fund which by the way is limited by 
the Internal Revenue Department to a 
certain proportion of the capital stock. 

There is another method of accom- 
plishing this, and that is by means of 
business life insurance, on the lives of 
the valuable men of the corporation. 

In so taking it, the concern capital- 
izes the human element of the business 
at the same time it increases invested 
capital. 

Business Mortality 


Glover S. Hastings speaks of human 
mortality and business mortality. He 
says that for thirty-seven years the 
number of annual failures in business 
have averaged one per cent. Thus may 
be seen in operation in business life a 
great underlying law of average similar 
to that which governs in human life. 
The American Table of Mortaljty shows 
that at age 41, of 77.341 selected lives 
at the beginning of the year, the num- 
ber dying during the year is 774, which 
is equivalent to one per cent. (10.01 in 
each 1,000 lives). 

Tabulations, such as the foregoing, 
show clearly that the business man has 
just as great a chance of dying in busi- 
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ness aS of encountering the death com- 
mon to all mankind. ‘ 

Undoubtedly many failures are caused 
by the death of the experienced partner, 
or of the member with the largest share 
ot the invested capital, or of the man 
whose brains are responsible for the 
success of the business. Such statistics 
show to every business man the im- 
portance of a quick asset, particularly 
in times of financial disturbance, or 
upon the death of the man who is the 
dominant factor in the business. 

Bradstreet’s sends out a little yellow 
slip announcing to its subscribers the 
death of an important member in a busi- 
ness. And at some of their offices is 
added the amount of business insurance 
carried. 

There can be no reason for making 
such a report other than the assump- 
tion that the death of such a man is 
of financial importance to all interested 
in that particular organization. This 
practice undoubtedly keeps creditors 
from pushing many a solvent concern 
to the wall. Thus it is’ Seen that cor- 
poration and partnership insurance 
help furnish capital and tide oyer the 
crises that so frequently occur in busi- 
ness experience. 


WOMEN’S DISABILITY 


Guardian Life Grants Same Benefits 
and Rates for Unmarried Women 
as for Men 


The Guardian Life will hereafter 
grant disability benefits contained in 
its present policies to unmarried wo- 
men following gainful occupations. The 
benefits and rates will be the same as 
those for men with one exception, viz., 
that the provision for disability benefits 
becomes inoperative on the insured’s 
marriage. 

The Company says: 

“In granting the disability benefits to 
women we expect that you will co-oper- 
ate with us in selling insurance to the 
better type of wage-earning women. 
Generally speaking, the disability bene- 
fits will be issued to business women, 
such as stenographers and office clerks, 
professional women such as teachers 
and trained nurses, excepting nurses 
on the staff of tubercular sanitoriums 
or hospitals for infectious diseases. 
They will not be issued to factory oper- 
atives, car conductresses, or domestic 
servants, ete. 

“In all other respects our rules re- 
garding women will remain in full 
force. For the present, the disability 
benefits cannot be issued to women in 
Tilinois.” 


PLAN FOR CLAIM MEN 


Chairman of Organization in New York 
Tells What Should Be 
. Accomplished 


In setting forth the aims of the Ac- 
cident & Health Claim Association of 
New York, Ralph Marden, who fathered 
the organization, said: 

“Tt must be borne in mind that we 
are in no sense officially representing 
nor will our expression of opinion be 
considered as binding upon our compa- 
nies; in other words, we will meet and 
deliberate solely as individuals, deeply 
interested in the business in which we 
are bound together. 

“To conduct the association in a sim- 
ple manner devoid of as much formal- 
ity as possible, with the object in view, 
always, of considering we are, so to 
speak, members of a family combined 
for a common good. 'To that end I sug- 
gest that the presiding officer be termed 
‘chairman’ rather than ‘president,’ and 
that we confine ourselves solely to meet- 
ings, eliminating (for a while at least) 
all outside demonstrations, including 
dinners and banquets. We can, perhaps, 
call our meetings early, at say 6.30 or 
7 o'clock, with the view of closing as 
near 9 o’clock as possible. Several of 
us live out of town and attendance 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
J ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 
Assets : 


ssots |. heer spneeaaes Scovaeends teas Beets co» {sy seseesenaM tens css <su8' $ 16,560,439.04 
Liabilities itccs-.2seseeccee Pina eet Sana eheea ciewis+ aio.cc «'n<isiaks sated MGA tae ae peso 14,343,626.28 
CapitalWandmourplusmimeirecmscec cosas: tecce syn ses scccccennotng came tbuiess ness 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in Force....:.... Re CME OR oo icis ci0-0.0-6 0 aciescinedama bh uatieinichi-e dans 131,790, 562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ..........ccccessceeccsceses 19,612,616.08 
Is paying ater Polstynolders nearly... oc ....0 6.5 ecescsecpcesenchoguecses 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whicn in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 
covering Permanent and Total Disability and Weekly 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 

A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
‘ PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


{nsurance in force, 113,918 Policies for........ ple’e 0 Waly ene Riess Ge a aera ee OMS eras $270,243,227.37 
WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE |. 
To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 


Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 

It stands alone in that result. 4 ; 
Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1917 .......-. Seals sists orn aiianin.siis $318,963,384.44 
Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period...........+.++- 326,786,585.46 
Excess of amount returned.........cececeece reese serene tree e eens te rnnttencnseensesenes 7,823,201.02 


should be not made at all burdensome 
to anyone. It has seemed to be fitting 
and practical that meetings should be 
held at the offices of our several compa- 
nies. No doubt a stenographer would 
be furnished for the meetings by the 
company. of that office where we are 
conferring, who shall, later, give to our 
secretary the typewritten minutes, and 
so far aS can be seen now, our only 
outlay will be for postage, and perhaps 
for the cost of typewritten letters call- 
ing meetings. I think that we should 
each make some payment in the way of 
dues, and that $1 per annum will be 


sufficient at present for any such lia- 
bility as we are likely to incur. 
For Mutual Help 

“As to the procedure of our gather- 
ings, it is the thought of many who 
have discussed this point that a mem- 
ber should read a paper not too lengthy 
on some interesting claim topic, to be 
followed by general discussion, and later 
on an interchange of views regarding 
questions (as to policy terms and bene- 
fits) as they relate to claims, including, 
also, new and unusual experiences. All 
this will result in mutual help and 
education that ought to be invaluable.” 
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WOMEN AS LIFE RISKS 


In the Medico-Actuarial volumes there 
are 149,000 entrants of spinsters, 95,000 
of married women with husband bene- 
ficiary, 83,000 of married women, bene- 
ficiary other than husband, and 66,000 
widows and divorcees. These entrants 
are sufficient in number to justify some 
new refiections upon the desirability of 
women as insurance risks. And such 
reflections have been presented by 
Henry Moir, actuary of the Home Life, 
in a mortality graph, published by the 
Actuarial Society of America. Mr. Moir 
took these four classes and has had 
prepared some interesting graphs and 
tables. 

Bearing in mind the number of ap- 
plications submitted in the different 
classes, and remembering that spinsters 
and business women are urged to take 
insurance by agents, also that there is 
an increasing tendency towards such ac- 
tivities, Mr. Moir offers the conviction 
that women risks average as good as 
men. It does not follow, however, in 
Mr. Moir’s opinion, that insurance com- 
panies can afford to remove the restric- 
tions that have been placed around the 
insurance of married women. These re- 
strictions, instead of being less severe 
than they have been in the past, should 
probably be more severe, particularly at 
the younger ages. 


The curves indicate that an endow- 
ment policy is a poor protection against 
the heavier mortality among married 
women at the younger ages. A limited 
payment policy does not protect, he says. 
Accordingly in his opinion the steps to 
be taken are in the first, place a rigid 
selection with strict inquiry as to the 
object of the insurance, and, in the sec- 
ond place, a direct extra premium or a 
rating of the age for young married 
women. 

It is but seldom that rules are adopted 
which conform strictly to theoretical 
requirements. In the case of married 
women theory would seem to demand 
a net extra premium of $5 per $1,000 
payable during: the first five years of 
insurance for entrants between ages 30 
and 40 and during the first seven or 
even ten years for entrants under age 
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30. Otherwise, a minimum rate applica- 
ble to age 30 might be charged, with 
an extra for the first five years in addi- 
tion.. Mr. Moir thinks it probable, how- 
ever, that the companies will continue 
their efforts to secure a good experience 
by an attempted strictness in selection, 
and doubtless agents will continue to 
give the same plausible reasons for ac- 
cepting nearly every individual risk 
submitted. 


With reference to widows and divor- 
cees the ultimate mortality curve is 
high at the youngest ages. “They are 
not such good risks for insurance as the 
unmarried who so frequently follow a 
business career, but cn the average they 
are better than the married” is one of 
Mr. Moir’s interesting observations. 


A SPLENDID PRESENTATION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Rarely has any layman writing for 


the press published such an intelligent 


article on life insurance as that from 
the pen of Albert W. Atwood, distin- 
guished commentator on financial and 
industrial happenings, in the last edi- 
tion of the “Saturday Evening Post.” 
The article is entitled “Your Insurance 
Policy in Wartime.’ He asks the ques- 
tion, “How will your policy stand the 
strain of the ‘war?’ and the answer, 
straight from the shoulder, epitomizes 
the sentiment. running throughout his 
contribution: 


The obligation under a life insurance 
policy is a sacred trust if anything in 
this world is. It is often carried out 
after the policyholder is dead, and near- 
ly always affects those who are nearest 
and dearest to him. More than any 
other institution it protects the most 
helpless, the widows and orphans. Na- 
urally the prime necessity of such an 
obligation is that its fulfillment should 
be secure beyond any possibility of 
doubt, that it should be carried out, 
whatever calamities may happen, if hu- 
manly possible. 


Now, I do not think it is any exagger- 
ation to say that no other business is 
quite so well prepared for this great 
upheaval of war as the life insurance 
business. A policy in a well established 


company is the most secure promise to. 


pay that a man can possess in a time 
like the present, and nothing is more 
sure in the commercial world than that 
this promise will be fulfilled, whatever 
may result from the war. 


USH AND OCCUPANCY 


During this and some succeeding 
weeks The Hastern Underwriter will de- 
vote considerable space to the subject 
of Use and Occupancy. This week the 
views of an intelligent local agent are 
printed. Next week, the situation will 
be presented as it appears to brokers. 
On the following week will be published 
the angle of an adjuster who has had 
as much experience with U. & O. as 
any man in the country. Necessarily, 
in the discussion of such an important 
technical subject, it is not possible to 
be so brief as in comments on strictly 
insurance news events, but there are 
enough students of underwriting condi- 
tions to make it imperative occasionally 
for a trade publication to run articles 
of length on these subjects, and use 
and occupancy happens to be one of 
them. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


E. E. RITTENHOUSE 


E. E. Rittenhouse, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, is the author 
of a powerfully-written pamphlet bear- 
ing a message to the American people 
to arouse themselves to the necessity 
cf waging unrelenting and vigorous war 
on the Kaiser. It begins with a pic- 


ture of Von Hindenberg, illustrating 
“Brute Force,” and concludes with 
humanity’s verdict, “Germany Must 


Repent, Reform and Repay.” This 
pamphlet, called “Know Your Hnemy,” 
is being circulated by the Committee 
for Patriotic Education. A number of 
the most prominent men in New York 
are on the committee and the brochure 
is being distributed by the thousands. 
* * * 

J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
men’s Fund, of San Francisco, was in 
New York this week. 

* * * 

Forbes Lindsay, formerly with the 
Pacific Mutual, with which Company he 
gave valuable talks to agents and edited 
that (Company’s agency paper, has pur- 
chased an interest in the “Life Insur- 
ance Independent.” 

* * * 


Roderick O’Connor, manager of the 
automobile department of the Cale- 
donian Insurance Co., left last week 
for a month’s tour of the country. 

* * * 


C. D. Paige, representing the Mary- 
land Casualty at Providence, R. I., has 
been made a special assistant to the 
Federal Food Administrator for Rhode 
Island. 

te * * 


William R. Hearst, who already owns 
twelve daily newspapers and a string 
of magazines of tremendous circulation, 
has added the Chicago ‘‘Herald” to his 
newspaper properties, and will merge 
it with the Chicago “Examiner” (owned 
by him for years), with Arthur Brisbane 
as editor. 

To insurance men this announcement 
is of more than ordinary consequence 
for the reason that the Chicago “Her- 
ald” runs a bang-up insurance column 
every day, and has for years. Whether 
Hearst will continue to run the column 
is not known, but it is exceedingly un- 
likely that he will give it up, despite 
the fact that insurance news has had 
little appeal for Mr. Hearst, and one 
rarely sees an insurance story in any 
of his papers outside of Boston. In 
that city, however, an insurance column 
is being run in the “Advertiser.” 

The purchase by Hearst of the Chi- 
cago “Herald,” with its pioneer western 
insurance column, recalls a great many 
pleasant memories, and needs the reci- 
tation of a little newspaper history to 
make entirely clear. The first column 


in the West was started by the old 
“Inter-Ocean” with C. I. Hitchcock, who 
had been with a Chicago insurance pa- 
per, as editor. Such a good reporter 
was Hitchcock that in time his column 
was read by insurance’ men in many 
States, and helped make the “Inter- 
Ocean” famous. 


Then Hitchcock went to the “Times- 
Herald,” where he ran an insurance col- 
umn. Charles M. Cartwright, a young 
Princeton man, who was a reporter, took 
the “Inter-Ocean” column and the ri- 
valry between Hitchcock and Cart- 
wright became a classic in newspaper 
annals. Eventually, Hitchcock and Cart- 
wright quit the dailies for weekly in- 
surance journalism; the “Inter-Ocean” 
was merged into the “Herald” and the 
present editor of the column is Tom 
Weddell, of the Chicago “Post,” and 
also affiliated in a literary way with 
the Western Union. Tom.kept up the 
high standard of his predecessors and 
it will be a shame if the column is not 
continued. Mr. Hitchcock, now presi- 
dent of the “Field,” is in New York this 
week. 


WESTERN CLUB 


The Western insurance men, now liv- 
ing in the East, who attended the din- 
ner at the Waldorf on April 26 and 
organized a social gathering, are C. D. 
Dunlop, J. O. Dye, W. A. Blodgett, S. 
R. Holmes, R. D. Harvey, Chas. L. 
Case, F. B. Stabler, Fred. Sabin, E. C. 
Fex, Hart Darlington, Edward Meinel, 
A. EH. Clough, J. A. Kelsey, H. N. Kel- 
sey, Jos. J. Windle, W.. J. Greer, F. C. 
Haselton, iC. J: Holman, Geo. M. Love- 
joy, Fred W. Bowers, Waite Bliven, H. 
R Loudon, Louis Parker, Alfred Stin- 
sen, Robe Bird, O. E. Lane, B. M. Cul- 
ver, J. P. Singleton, Frank A. Mannen, 
W. N. Bament, Walter H. Cobban, 
Howard DeMott, C. S. Timberlake, 


Robert L. Parsons, A. C. Noble, W. O. — 


Robb, H. W. Stephenson, L. C. Moore 
and F. W. Koeckert. : 


SUBJECT TO STAMP TAX 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue has ruled that policies of guaranty 
and fidelity insurance, including pol- 
icies guaranteeing titles to real estate 


and mortgage guaranty policies, are 


subject to the stamp tax on bonds pro- 
vided in sub-division 2 of Schedule A 
of Title VIII of the War Revenue Act, 
and not to the tax provided in section 
504c of Title V, as held in previous 
Treasury decisions. 


NEWARK FIRE’S AUTO CLAIMS 


The Newark Fire has placed its auto- 
mobile claim department for New York 
City in the hands of J. N. S. Brewster 
& Co. In conjunction with this and 
other expansions, the J. N. S. Brewster 
Company’s claim department has been 
moved to 50 Pine Street. : 


CONVENTION DATE SET 
The annual convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents will 
be held October 10, 11 and 12, in Cleve- 
land. 


With the approval of Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking Austin, the Wi- 
chita Southern Life Insurance Company 
of Wichita Falls has withdrawn secur- 
ities from the State Treasury amount- 
ing to $182,500, which was the amount 
of the capital stock of the Company. 


H. L. Herrington, liability manager 
in the New York office of the Travel- 
ers, has been ill at his home for sev- 
eral days. 
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Misconception About 
a Black Tom Loss 


FACTS IN PILE-DRIVING CASE 


Association 
Must 


Decision Against Fire 
Doesn’t Mean Companies 
Pay for Explosion 


Recently there was a decision in the 
ease of Edward B. Jenks against the 
Fire Association, in which the plain- 
tiff recovered full amount of his policy 
covering the assured’s pile-driving ves- 
sels at Black Tom Island—an echo of 
this great explosion. There has been 
some misconception of the bearing of 
this case upon the liability of the com- 


_ panies for loss to merchandise in the 


various warehouses of the National 
Storage 'Co. The facts in the case fol- 
low: 


How Litigation Started 


The litigation in question was a suit 
brought upon a policy of insurance 
covering certain pile driving vessels. 


These wooden pile driving boats were 


moored to a skeleton timber pier on 
which there existed a wooden shanty, 
this pier extending out from the north- 
erly side of the Black Tom Island pen- 
insula. These pile drivers were within 
a very short distance of the railway 
ears in which originated the fire which 
started the Black Tom Island disaster. 
The wind was blowing from the fire 
toward this timber structure and the 
pile drivers. After the disaster traces 
o2 property, showing signs of fire, which 
had been in the wooden shanty were 
found in the mud under the water ap- 
proximately beneath the position which 
it had occupied before the fire. These 
facts and others justify a fair infer- 


‘ence that the destroying element was 


fire and not-the explosion because had 
the property been unconsumed prior to 


the first tremendous explosion, not such 


a great distance away, it would in- 
evitably had been blown a very great 
distance from where the remains were 
in fact found. Upon the facts being 
laid before the court, the jury was 
entirely justified in reaching the con- 
clusion which it did. 


'° The situation with reference to the 


great quantities of merchandise stored 
in the brick warehouses was very dif- 
ferent. Here admittedly no fire had 
reached the property prior to certainly 
the first and perhaps the second of the 
two explosions, the effect of the first 
explosion alone being to substantially 
demolish the warehouses, blowing a 
portion of such warehouses and their 
contents into the river, leaving the 
remainder a mass of wreckage. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


It was 
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Change in Officers 


of the Stuyvesant 


FRELINGHUYSEN IS PRESIDENT 


H. R. Chambers, President of National 
Fire & Marine, Elizabeth, N. J., 
Vice-President 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Stuyvesant Fire 
Insurance Co. on Friday, J. S. Freling- 
huysen, United States Senator and head 
of the J. S. Frelinghuysen Co., New 
York, was elected president of the Com- 
pany. This followed the resignation of 
A. R. Pierson, who has been president 
of the Company for a number of years 
and who will not now be connected with 
it in any way. 

The board of directors also elected H. 
R. Chambers vice-president of the Com- 
pany taking, the place vacated by Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. Mr. Chambers is also 
president of the National Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. of Elizabeth, N. J., and 
has long been a prominent stockholder 
of the Stuyvesant. 

C. A. Garthwaite continues as vice- 
president of the Company and G. F., 
Hutchings and W. C. Kuester as sec- 
retaries. ; 


ADJUSTS FOR BREWSTER & CO. 


George S. Yale, formerly an insur- 
ance appraiser at 95 William St., is 
now automobile adjuster for the local 
automobile department of the Caledon- 
ian Insurance Co., which is operated 
through J. N. S. Brewster & Co. Mr. 


Yale was for a number of years an /é 


automobile salesman. 


this situation, namely, the damage 
caused by the explosion, which ren- 
dered the companies not liable for the 
amount of such damage, although ad- 
mittedly they were liable for the sub- 
sequent fire damage if after the ex- 
plosion there was any substantial value 
in the goods left to be damaged by the 
fire. In view of the magnitude of the 
disaster, however, the companies vol- 
untarily assumed a substantial measure 
of responsibility and the claims of all 
policyholders were paid, less what un- 
der the circumstanees must be consid- 
ered a purely nominal deduction, which 
mierely saved the principle which now 
must be considered as admittedly part 
of the contract; that under the stand- 
ard fire policy the insured is not liable 
for damage on the insured premises 
occasioned originally by an explosion 
not caused by fire upon the insured 
premises. 


One Hundred Million Americans 
Must Enlist to Win the War 


Be one of the hundred million Americans to help 
Plan to buy all the bonds you can. 


win the war. 


This is your part and no one else can do it for you. 


Get into the fight! 


Invest in LIBERTY BONDS! 


NIAGARA FIRE INS. CO., NEW YORK 


Join the crowd! 


Do it Now! 


This space contributed by 
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THE AUTOMOBILE=-> 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AKTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


TH 


E 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


i CITY 


“INSURANCE 
/ COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


AMBCLE Tes Cores. $641,341.77 Assets ....... .. .$357,318.58 
Reserve ...... .. . 230,513.29 Reserve .......-- 54,256.92 
Capital’ s..c.. ss. 300,000.00 Capital) 4 sissies 200,000.00 
Surplus 63,479.83 Surplus: ...3:. --. 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANA GEMENT 
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Want Time Limit 
on German Policies 


TWO HEARINGS 


Supt. Phillips Says He Will Keep 
Depesits Until Insurance Liability 
Terminates 


THIS WEEK 


On May 8 there will be a hearing in 
Albany on the Towner bill, which pro- 
vides for the transfer of the business 


and assets of enemy insurance compa: 
nies. On Monday Richard M. Hurd, of 
the American Defense Society; A. EH. 
Stevenson. of the Mayor’s Committee; 
Julius Henry Cohen, lawyer, and Fred 
B. Campbell, insurance lawyer, ap- 
peared in Washington before A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, in 
opposition to the measure. Their ob- 
jections are, first, an allegation that the 
bill gives enemy interests the opportu- 
nity to buy back during the war their 
plants; second, that the measure will 
violate rights of trustees; third, the 
measure is ambiguous and impractical. 
Tt is understood that the Custodian 
wants the measure passed in order to 
hasten the liquidation of the companies, 
as some of the policies will not mature 
for several years. He wants the cash, 
and desires to rid his office of the de- 
tail. 

A. M. Best, who calls the measure 
“a bad bill with big backers—a plan to 
preserve agency plants of enemy con- 
cerns.” made this suggestion in his pa- 
per this week: 

“Let the Treasury Department an- 
nounce that three months hence the li- 
cense to liquidate will be revoked and 
that thereafter policyholders can recov- 
er return premiums or loss claims only 
after a judgment has been secured.” 

This suggestion was made to the Cus- 
todian by Richard M. Hurd, who also 
voiced the same suggestion at a hear- 
ing given by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Phillips on Tuesday. At the Phil- 
lips hearing were the same men who 
went to Washington and others, includ- 
ing Mr. Best, Wallace Reid, Seeleye 
Benedict, President Little of the Bro- 
kers’ Association, Chairman Hegeman 
of the Laws Committee of the Brokers’ 
Association. Julius Henry Cohen, a 
well known lawyer, who made the prin- 
cipal argument against the German 
companies when the question of continu- 
ing their licenses came up, made a short 
talk. 

At the Phillips hearing Mr. Campbell 
made the principal argument, largely 
devoted to the rights of the American 
trustees. He said if the bill became a 
law there would be a breach of trust. 

The Superintendent said that he in- 
tended to hang on to the deposits made 
by the German companies with the State 
until the obligations of those companies 
to policyholders were terminated, and 
he did not think the custodian had the 
right to demand these deposits of him. 
Until the custodian had such legal right 
he would not turn the assets over to 
the custodian. Asked about the posi- 
tion of the trustees, whether they should 
turn over to the custodian the assets 
in their keeping; Mr. Phillips said that 
was their concern. He admitted that he 
would take “a second peep,” if he were 
a trustee and such a demand was made 
of him by the custodian. He added that 
he did not think it fair to policyholders 
to cancel short-rate if the cancellation 
suggestion of Messrs. Hurd and Best 
were adopted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The arguments will be resumed 
in Albany. 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Additional Liberty bond  subscrip: 
tions have been made by the Evans 
companies as follows: American Hagle, 
$100,000; Fidelity-Phenix, $500,000; 
Continental, $500,000. The total sub- 
scriptions by the three companies for 
the three loans is now $5,320,000. 


AGAINST CUT IN COMMISSIONS 


West Virginia Association’s Secretary 
Hears From State’s Auditor 
—His Views 
Auditor Darst, of West Virginia, has 
written to the secretary of the West 
Virginia Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, saying that a reduction in agents’ 


commissions will work a great hard- 


ship. He discusses the cost of living 
and calls attention to the increase 
made on term business and the general 
10 per cent. increase. He concludes as 
follows: “In the event you should re- 
duce the agents’ commission I should 
like to inquire whether or not the in- 
gurance public will participate in the 
savings.” 


U. & O. Inconsistency 
(Continued from page 1) 
tends to balance the comparatively lar- 
ger claims in the small fires. As extreme 
illustrations of these conditions, two 
actual losses may be cited: 
Extreme Cases 

A large textile worker operating day 
and night had a small fire in the engine 
room which partially destroyed the 
main driving belt, thus shutting down 
the entire plant; no duplicate was avail- 
able but one was ordered by phone and 
shipped by express from factory. Due 
to storms and congestion the new belt 
did not arrive promptly and a week 
elapsed before the plant again oper- 
ated, the amount of use and occupancy 
loss thus being very considerably in 
excess of that paid under general form, 

The second case was a mining oper- 
ation where the tipple was entirely de- 
stroyed. It happened that lumber and 
workmen were available so that con- 
struction was commenced the day fol- 
lewing the fire and the new tipple was 
actually put in operation in 78 days. 

The extreme cases cannot often be 
duplicated but they illustrate the pos- 
sibilities spoken of. Some of the com- 
panies consider that if the rates are the 
same for both forms of insurance in- 
creases in proportion as total destruc- 
tion may be anticipated in case of fire. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


WALTER F. 


95 William St. 
New York 


ERRICKSON 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


AGENT 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of NewYork in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 


Gashm@apitaly.:;....c $1,000,000.00 
Assets 8,209,763.64 
Liabilities 5,223,081.71 
Net Surplus ..2....2. 1;986;7381.93 


Surplus for Policy 
Holders 


2,986,731.93 


HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO.,, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
Hecate and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance | 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PCH UeLeA-=D EL. Papell 
a es CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO SAT 
ACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS __ SERVICE 
A 1; LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. J ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street | | 


? This class of fire underwriting has 
caused more anxiety, worry and study 
‘since August, 1914, than possibly any 
‘orher coverage that has been proposed. 
Managers and underwriters have 
grasped at every bit of information 
which promised in the least to help 
them steer their underwriting craft 
into safe waters where heavy losses 
could be avoided and the class _re- 
duced to some sort of scientific basis. 
Some of these have thought to be 
steering safely only to suddenly real- 
ize that their well laid calculations 
have gone away and an extremely an- 
noying and heavy loss to settle. The 
uncharted sea of use and occupancy 
.insurance will produce many more 
losses before experience will establish 
a safe route to success in this under- 
Writing. If what is said in this at- 
tempted analysis of the class by a lay 
member of the insurance business is of 
any value or assistance in arriving at 
a solution, the writer will feel amply 
repaid. 


Effect of a Casualty on Business 


A casualty has two important and 
far reaching effects upon a business: 

(a) Loss of capital due to damage 
or destruction of the buildings, ma- 
chinery, stock or other real or person- 
al property, and this loss to the own- 
ers is usually.minimized by means of 
insurance, : 

_ (b) Loss of profits, i. e., use of the 
property through interruption or sus- 
pension of trading or manufacturing or 
use: this is a consequential loss and 
is not covered by the same _ policies 
used to cover the loss mentioned un- 
der the first class. This is now cov- 
ered by use and occupancy insurance. 


Tkere are times however, when this 
term does not imply profits. ‘This will 
be seen later in forms shown. 


dt is not our. purpose to delve into 
history to show the origin of this class 
of insurance and the reasons therefor. 
I. is sufficient for us to realize that it 
has arrived and in such a form as to 
deserve the most serious consideration. 


E. R. Hardy’s Summing Up 


E.R. Hardy, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, in his address be- 
fore the Fire Underwriters’ Uniformi- 
ty Association meeting of May, 1917, 


on “Use and Occupancy Insurance: Is” 


the present basis fundamentally 
‘sound’” summed up the situation 
about as follows: 


a ‘The policy of fire “insurance from the be- 
eee hee only covered the loss of material 


a 


2. It has, from the beginning or very close 
thereto, been one accepted principle that forms 
of flowing from destruction of material 
things, such as rent, leasehold and _ profits, 

" be insured, but must be insured in a 
separate policy or under a specific form. 

In ae of times ag bs rc ae 
ot imsurance calle onsequentia 

Laon’ ck “Use and Occupancy” whose object 
seemed to be primarily to recompense the in- 
sured for forms of loss largely of the nature 
of Standing charges which were not covered 
the fire policy itself, as, rent, leasehold, 


u 
wba he profit insurance. 


4. The tendency has been, in ‘the United 
State at least, to make this form of insur- 
pr the beginning a stated sum per day, 
a s has made it a valued policy, and a 
policy is immoral in its very essence. 
lat use and occupancy insurance, is de- 
ae the. insured and the insurer, and 
state, for the’ community as well. 
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By OSCAR A. SMITH, Memphis, Tenn. 


6. And finally, ‘it should be cultivated 
strictly as a policy of indemnity. If that is 
done, practically all of the difficulties in con- 
nection with its issuance can be solved, 
although it may take a degree of talent of 
higher ability than that required for handling 
of the normal policy of fire insurance. 


A Study of Prevailing Forms 


Granted then that this class of in- 
Surance is necessary in our present 
methods of business operations, let us 
then study the problem of proper cov- 
crage under some of the forms now 
being used. 

As the matter now stands the ex- 
Lerience which has been collected by 
underwriters seems to be difficult to 
correlate. ‘ach has used a form of 
different coverage and some have in- 
cluded so much as to make the cover 
most comprehensive. One form re- 
cently examined covers the replace- 
ment of buildings, machinery and 
stock; another, buildings and machin- 
ery. The rates charged in each case 
were practically the same being based 
upon the fire rate. 


We quote from one form: “If said 
building or buildings or contents or 
any part thereof, etc., as to render 
same unproductive, this policy shall 
be liable, ete.” 


“It it understood and agreed that the 
term ‘earnings’ as herein used shall 
be construed to mean (a) net profits, 
(b) taxes, (c) royalties for machinery 
or processes, (d) salaries under con- 
tract, (e) payroll relating to employes 
who must be retained in order to re- 
sume work promptly after damage is 
repaired, (f) lighting, (g) heating, (h) 
altendance and general maintenance 
consistent with suspension of business 
curing time necessary for repairs.” 


The plant covered by this form had 
two large warehouses into which was 
accumulated immense quantities of 
raw stock sufficient to call for the op- 
eration of the plant twelve months of 
the year. The time in which this raw 
stock could be accumulated was limit- 
ed to possibly five months of the year. 
We will suppose that a fire causes the 
destruction of the warehouses and the 
accumulated stock at the end of the 
first four months of the operating year. 
it is evident that if the warehouses 
could be immediately replaced or other 
warehouses rented there only remains 
cone month in which to secure raw 
stock at the usual prices. If the plant 
should resume operations shortly there 
would arise a loss of seven months’ 
“earnings” unless the raw stock could 
be secured at a premium. In this 
case the premium would be a part of 
the loss. 

It is evident that under this cover 
the loss would be very much larger 
than it would be if only the coverage 
constituted the loss during the replace- 
ment of buildings and machinery. The 
rate was the average contents rate. 

‘Another form recently seen reads as 
follows: . 

The conditions of this contract of insurance 
are, that if any of the buildings used for 


manufacturing purposes, or machinery therein, 
shall be so disabled by fire occurring during 


WANTED 


SPRINKLERED RISK EXPERT 


at home office of New York Underwriters 
Agency, 100 William Street, New York City, 
a competent and experienced examiner of sprinklered busi- 
ness; must also be good correspondent. ( : 
only under personal cover, stating nationality, age, experi- 
ence, reference and salary expected. 
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the term, etc., * * * that the assured is en- 
tirely prevented from producing finished. 
goods Sad 
The purpose of this insurance is to protect 
the assured against the loss of use of the 
premises, loss of profits, loss of all fixed 
charges and loss of such sums as are neces- 
sary to be paid by the assured for the pur- 
pose of retaining the employes, whether un- 
der contract or not, in order to maintain the 
organization, 


Company Explains Terms 


The company offering this form, 
when queried as to the meaning of 
such terms as “loss of use of the prem- 
ises” and “loss of profits,’ replied: 
the 


you 
not 


“The meaning of loss of the use of 
premises” in case a building occupied by 
was so damaged by fire that you could 
continue ‘business, you would probably ar- 
range for temporary quarters elsewhere. This 
would be loss of the use of the premises and 
the rental which you would pay for temporary 
quarters would be a proper item to include in 
use and occupancy; also the exnense of mak- 
ing the temporary quarters useable. 


“Loss of profits’ if your use and occupancy 
insurance was written to cover gross profits, 
which it can properly be, there would not be 
anything else to cover and there might be 
something included which you would not want 
to insure; therefore, the custom has been to 
estimate the amount of use and occupancy in- 
surance by using the net profits as a basis. 
plus salaries of those who are necessary to 
the organization, such as, traveling salesmen, 
house salesmen, head of departments and of- 
fice employes; also taxes, rent of temporary 
quarters, heat and lieht and such other ex- 
pense as a firm would be compelled to take 
care of. 


The idea of the insurance is to take care 
of any expense necessary durine the period of 
interruption to the business and also to make 
good any loss to net profits during such period. 


An Oil Mill Coverage 


In an oil mill coverage on use and 
occupancy recently examined the cov- 
erage included buildings and machin- 
ery and read as follows: 

It is a condition of this contract that if the 
above described buildings and machinery, or 
either of them, or any part thereof, shall be 
destroyed or damaged by fire or lightning, oc- 
curring during the term of the policy, so that 
the. assured is entirelv. prevented from con- 
ducting its business, this company shall pay 
tne assured $:.. seme for each and every work- 
ing day of any year between and including 
September 1st to May 31st, from the date 
of said destruction or damage, etc. 

A paragraph in the form reads as 
follows: 

Tt is understood and agreed that in case 
of loss or damage to any structure containing 
cotton seed, or the contents’ thereof, the 
amount of loss shall not be limited by the 
time required to rebuild the structure. but 
shall be based upon $........ per ton profit on 
cotton seed in storage at the time of loss or 
damage, plus the overhead charges for the time 
which would be required in the working of 
the seed on hand and in the structure at the 
time of the loss or damage. 

Look ‘Like a Simple Valued Coverage 

At first glance this form looked as 
if it were a simple valued U. & O. 
coverage. The above clause changed 
it into a more expensive cover. 


The explanatory clause included such 
overhead charges as (a) rent, (b) in- 
terest, (c) taxes, (d) royalties for ma- 
ckinery (or processes), (e) salaries 
(under contract), (f) payroll relating 
to employes necessary to be retained, 
(g) cost of lighting, heating, attendence 
and general maintenance consistent 
with suspension of business during 


necessary time for repairs. 


i 


Address by letter 
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The forms heretofore mentioned have 
been of a complex nature, including 
many items in the coverage of’use and 
occupancy. We shall now refer. to a 
simple form of coverage including 
only “net profits” reading as follows: 

* * * On the net profits derived, from the 


use and occupancy of the building or build. 
ings and plant while occupied by the -assured 
as, etc. 

It is a condition of this contract of insur- 


ance, that if said buildings 
therein, or either of them, or 
shall be destroyed or 


and machinery 
any part thereof, 
I é so damaged by fire’ oe: 
curring during the term of this policy as to 
render the same unproductive, this compamy 
shall be liable to pay an amount not ex- 
ceeding the sum specified below for each work- 
ing day from date of said fire to date when 
with reasonable diligence said building or 
buildings can be repaired or rebuilt and ma- 
chinery repaired or replaced therein and oper- 
ations resumed. 


Original Loss of Profits Intention 


Originally it was not the intention 
of the companies writing use and occu- 
pancy insurance to make good the loss 
of profits or the loss of that profit which 
would result from a fire and the term- 
ination of the processes of manufacture 
cr trading and the consequent gain 
therefrom. Only fixed charges were at 
first intended to be covered, such as 
taxes, salaries to permanent staff, in- 
terest on borrowed capital, interest on 
mortgages, interest on other forms of 
indebtedness, insurance premiums and 
advertising. 


The contract seems to have been in- 
tended primarily to furnish indemnity 
for loss of estimated earnings or some 
part thereof which would have accrued 
from the business had not a fire oc- 
curred. 


Plan Modified 


The plan was soon modified so as ‘to 
include profits which the assured would 
expect to make if his plant remained 
in operation. Later it was extended to 
cover interest on bonds, rent (if the as- 
sured does not own the plant), royalties 
for machinery or processes which must 
be paid even if machines or processes 
are not operated, salaries to millwright 
foremen or others who must’ be: re- 
tained in order to resume work prompt- 
ly after damage is repaired, wages of 
watchman, office help, firemen, en- 
gineers, cost of lighting, heating, at- 
tendance and general maintenance con- 
sistent with a condition of enforced 
idleness, any yearly contracts which are 
necessary to the plant and other con- 
sistent special items. 


This manner of cover 
cared for by this clause: 


The purpose of this insurance is to protect 
the assured against the loss of the use of the 
premises (or plant), loss of: profits, loss of ad- 
vertising and other expenses contracted for, 
loss of all fixed charges and loss of such 
sums aS are necessary to be paid by the as- 


is usually 


sured for the purpose of retaining the em- 
ployes (whether under contract or not) in 
order to maintain the organization. 


Additional Extension 


As time has passed an additional ex- 
tension has been added in that other 
than manufacturing or producing build- 
ings, warehouses, stock or store rooms 
for the product, either incomplete or 
manufactured, may be included in the 
coverage. This extension has been ¢on- 
sidered advisable because of the fact 
that the destruction, loss or injury of 
or to their contents may effectively shut 
off the output of the plant and thus 
result in a U. & O. loss by reason of 
the interruption of business activity for 
the time being. 


U. & O. Coverage Abroad 


Use and occupancy insurance has not 
made the headway in other countries of 
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AGENT’S EXPERIENCE WITH USE AND OCCUPANCY 


the world that it has in Great Britain 
and the United States. When first or- 
iginated in England, it was tried out in 
other countries of Hurope without at- 
tracting very much attention. Where 
written in those countries it partook 
more of the nature of excess insurance. 


In the opinion of some of our ablest 
underwriters of this country the Hng- 
lish system of “profits insurance” is su- 
perior to our use and occupancy insur- 
ance. The reason advanced is that our 
system can only apply with accuracy to 
businesses devoid of seasonal fluctua- 
tions. Such businesses in the United 
States are easily numbered—the great 
majority showing variations or peaks 
and depressions. 


Consequential Loss 


In recent years the English have em- 
ployed another term for profits insur- 
ance, being more generally spoken of 
now as “consequential loss,” and the ad- 
justment of a loss as “assessment of 
consequential loss.” This insurance cov- 
ers the earning loss, i. e., the loss of 
profits through interruption of trading 
or operations as a result of fire or the 
casualty insured against. The principle 
is that a standard is used for the ascer- 
tainment of the loss in an accurate man- 
ner. There are two standards under 
this principle: (a) turnover (sales) as 
represented by money, and (b) output, 
as represented by units of goods pro- 
duced. Under this system total profits 
—net profits and standing charges—are 
covered. 

These policies are written for a defi- 
nite period ranging from two to three 
months to a term of years, though as 
a rule for one year. The policy usually 
has an express period of liability aside 
from the term of the policy in which 


the assured estimates the plant may be 


put in full working order. 

In the event of a loss the assessor de- 
termines the percentage of profit on the 
turnover, and this is the percentage of 
the sum insured to the annual turnover, 
provided, of course, that this ascertained 
percentage does not exceed the realized 
percentage in the preceding financial 
year, to which is added a charge cover- 
ing the “increased cost of working” in- 
eidental to extra expense incurred in 
competition and which includes the cost 
of temporary premises, having the work 
done elsewhere, employing additional la- 
bor, etc. Having ascertained the per- 
centage of profits, the loss is figured by 
applying this proportion to the reduced 
turnover caused by the casualty insured 
against. A clause is used to define the 
total liability as meaning that the sum 
of the amounts so payable for the turn- 
over shortage and for the increase in 
working cost shall not exceed the 
amount which would have been payable 
in the event. of a total cessation of the 
business, i. e., a total loss. 


Secrecy About Turnover 


The Hnglish learned that traders and 
manufacturers hesitated to show in ad- 
vance the details of their annual turn- 
over, the amount of their standing 
charges and their net profits, so they 
decided ‘to be satisfied with securing in- 
formation as to the amount of insur- 
ance, the items covered (net profits or 
fixed charges, or both), the period of 
liability, as to whether it shall be for 
“turnover”.or “output.” 


English Adjustments 


One author in speaking of the English 
method of assessment of consequential 
losses said: 


When a fire occurs an “assessor” adjusts 
the loss on the basis above stated in the pol- 
icy. This assessor is usually a professional 
accountant appointed by the insured and the 
company, and his name is generally written 
in the policy, thus obviating any dispute jn 
this important particular. He first certifies 
what the annual turnover is, and so immed- 
iately arrives at the percentage of the sum 
insured to the turnover. He then lists the 
turnover by months for the year preceding the 
fire, compares the monthly turnover for the 


corresponding months immediately after the 
fire, notes the decrease (shortage) per month, 
applies his percentage, and so reaches the 
monthly loss on shortage. To this he adds 
the increase in cost of working, and this gives 
him the total amount of the claim. The only 
discretionary power possessed by the assessor 
is in the ascertainment of “any extraordinary 
or other circumstances of the business,’ for 
which he may figure additions or deductions; 
this would have to do with such unusual con- 
ditions as a breakdown in machinery, a strike, 
a collapse of the building, ete. Such circum- 
stances would, of course, affect the falling off 
in turnover for a part of the year preceding 
the fire, and would work an unfairness to the 
insured when it came to comparisons of corre- 
sponding months’ turnovers. It has been 
found that total losses are improbable under 
profits policies. Percentages of loss are higher, 
as a rule, under “output” than under “turn- 
over’ contracts. An excellent feature of the 
English method of setlement is the paying of 
monthly installments of the insurance; this 
supplies the insured with money at the time 
when it is most acceptable, and often enables 
him to proceed the more quickly with the re- 
storation of his plant—and so works out to the 
advantage of the insurer as well, in  short- 
ening the cost of the period of liability. 

In cases where the period of liability ex- 
ceeds twelve months the sum insured is di- 
rectly affected; the latter must then represent 
the net profit plus the standing charges for 
the period of liability; this leads also to a 
graduation in the rate. 


A Turnover Graph 


It can be more clearly demonstrated 
by using a graph of the turnover prior 
to the loss and comparing it with a 
graph of the turnover subsequent to the 
loss. To be more specific, suppose the 
graph for a year prior to the loss is as 
follows: 
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Then a loss occurs on, say, December 
31 with a complete suspension for Jan- 
uary and February, and a partial re- 
sumption in March, then a gradual in- 
crease to normal in August. As the 
standing charges would not be elimi- 
nated, the graph would not be at zero 
in January and February. With this 
taken into consideration we deduce the 
following: : 


monthly standing charges for the period i 
in which indemnity is claimed. 
From this the probable monthly loss 


may be ascertained which when added 


together gives the total sum to be paid. 
It is readily seen that a careful record 
of the business is very essential to a 


quick settlement. 


A “Going” Business 
A “going” business, either manufac- 
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Graph of Business Subsequent to Fire | 


The loss is more clearly shown as the turing or merchandising, produces an 


difference between the heavy black line 
and the dotted line in graph No. 1. 


Certified Statement of Loss 


In settling a loss of use and occu- 
pancy it will be necessary to have a 
certified statement of (a) the turnover 
in each month of the period of the in- 
demnity and for each of the twelve 
months previous to the fire; (b) a state- 
ment showing the net profit, standing 
charges and turnover during the last 
financial year; (c) a statement of the 
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income which is first used to liquidate 
the cost of raw material and labor or 
merchandise and clerk hire, such stand- 
ing charges as interest on investment, 
rentals, interest on bonds, interest on 
borrowed money, royalties, salaries of 
employes under contract and general, 
maintenance, the remainder being con- — 
sidered net profits. These expenses are 
insistent and must be liquidated or the 
business dies. Should a fire or other 
casualty occur the income to provide for 
these is decreased or shut off entirely— 
but these charges may of necessity con- | 
tinue to a large degree. As they haye 
been met by the income, when it ceases 
the proprietor must need fall back upon 
his principal to meet the payments, 
This deprives the business of its bone 
and sinew, and the usual result is the | 
death of the business. 4 
Earning Power FF 

In a manufacturing plant the earning _ 
power depends upon: > | 

1. Capacity to manufacture, which is 
affected by the efficiency of the machin- | 
ery, the supply of raw material and the 
capital at the call of the business, 

2. Opportunity to sell the manufac- 
tured article which is influenced by the 
market conditions and the amount of | 
stock on hand to meet the demands, _ 

3. Profits on each unit manufactured, | 
and which is governed by (a) cost per 
unit of raw material; (b) proportionate 
ratio of establishment expenses (or 
standing charges) -and cost of supplies; 
(c) selling price of the manufactured | 
unit. - | 

The extent of the output is affected | 
by the first and second conditions and 
the proportion which profit bears to the | 
turnover depends upon the third. é 

Definition of Terms = | 

Before giving further consideration 
let us establish the scope of the terms 
“output” and “turnover.” “Output” is the’ 
produce of the factory, irrespective of| 
the sales, and “turnover” is the value) 
of the goods sold. Turnover cannot al-| 
ways be considered the ideal basis for 
estimating damages to a manufacturing 
risk as a result of a casualty insured 
against. This is especially true in cases, 
where the sale value is ruled by open 
market which from necessity fluctuaites| 
from time to time: Likewise objections| 
may be raised against using output as 
a basis for adjustment. If the sales aré 
not taken into consideration an excess 
loss might be assessed. This might be 
the case in several instances and fo1 
various reasons: | 

1. The factory of limited capa 
city produces enough goods to meet 
the demands of its trade which pro- — 
vides a steady demand. ; 

2. The factory of larger capacity — 

may accumulate stocks against a 

possibly large demand. , | 

One can readily see that this is no) 
the most desirable basis to be used. } | 

To be more clear, if we should rea — 
into.turnover that its meaning is th 
number of units sold and not the valu 


ts sold it might be more satisfac- 
) understood. Take as an example: 
§ mines—tons raised and sold. 
_ Flour mills—sacks (or barrels) 
milled and sold, etc. 

Standing Charges 

Standing charges, the fixed expenses 
ttached to the business. These have 
o eurrent relation to any fluctuation 
, the volume of output. Any expense 
ming within this scope may be con- 
dered a fit subject for insurance. This 
st embraces most of those properly in- 
irable: 
Interest on capital and mortgages on build- 
gs and machinery; and on bank overdrafts 
he outcome of the business). 
Rents on premises. 
Licenses, not charged on a sliding scale; 
Depreciation (other than is incidental to the 


i of business) such as depreciation 


trying on S 
| the value of leases, concessions, patents, 


jd in certain cases, of machinery and other 
operty liable to deteriorate through lapse 
_time; 
Salaries (excluding commission) to em- 
oyes under agreement and directors’ and 
ditors’ fees. 

Working Expenses 
There are some working expenses 
hich may be considered as standing 
jarges and may be insured as such. 
is preferred by some to mention 
ose specifically in order to avoid a 
imtroversy in the event of a loss: 
Sounting house and general office expenses. 
cluding salaries not insured as standing 
arges; i 
‘nmsurance premiums; . 
Jost of power, light and horse keep (which 
‘yy now be extended to include motors); 


Wages of skilled workmen; = 
Traveling expenses and advertising. 


| Uninsurable Expenses 

‘It must be borne in mind that there 
‘e some uninsurable expenses found 
) most manufacturing industries, and 
jey form a very large proportion of 
‘e total cost of manufacture. They 
ie such items aS wages of ordinary 
ibor, raw material, power (except un- 
we certain conditions when power 
tay be insurable). 


‘Must Look Into Cost Accounting 
/These uninsurable items at times 
‘ay effect the net profits, and their 
«msideration as to variability must be 
ld in the determination of a loss. 
jsre we are led to suggest that the 
istem of cost accounting in use by 
je industry must be looked into be- 
ire the risk is accepted. A complete 
istem is of vast benefit in making 
« adjustment. 


| Trading Risks 
\Taking up the other class of busi- 
iss—trading risks—we find that the 
jofits are influenced by: 1. Turnover; 
‘Proportion of working expenses and 
sanding charges to turnover; 3. Per- 
(ntage of gross profits to turnover. 
Note: In the retail business the 
trnover is very similar to output in 
é manufacturing risk. Turnover is 
lnasured in terms of money; output 
i goods produced.] ‘ 
Explicit Coverage 
tn preparing covers for this class of 
isurance one cannot be too explicit 
é to what is included and what is 
aitted. Furthermore, there must be 
tdefinite agreement as to the exact 
leaning of the coverage—otherwise 
ts settlement will be disappointing to 
te two parties at interest—the as- 
Sred and the assurer. 
{f the coverage is to be of the nature 
a profits policy it should be drawn 
such; if a products policy, make it 
plain as to not be misunderstood. 
Ist of the lawsuits arising out of 
sttlement of U. & O. losses have 
me from poorly drawn contracts 
wich are capable of being variously 
Uderstood. We are reminded of one 
lige U. & O. contract which was un- 
Stood by the assured as a profits 
cy until loss occurred, when it was 
veloped that it was a product policy 
nd the loss, when finally compro- 
sed without a lawsuit, was at great 
lance from the claim of the assured. 
Determining the Insurance 
I g the amount of insur- 
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ance to be written on a plant or busi- 
ness careful consideration must be 
given to the accounting methods in 
use in the assured’s office, for it is 
by means of these records subsequent 
losses are to be settled. If these are 
such as to show a comparative state- 
ment of net profits, standing charges 
and other essentials for preceding 
years by months little trouble need be 
experienced in arriving at a conclu- 
sion as to what coverage should be 
taken. The line may be determined 
as being about correct when written 
at 90 per cent. or more of the pre- 
ceding twelve months’ record as to net 
profits or net profits and standing 
charges. Where the business opera- 
tions are what might be termed sea- 
sonal provision must be made to care 
for the fluctuations by months. 

Plants and establishments securing 
this class of insurance should be able 
to show by periodical audits the ex 
act condition of the business, and 
records should show results for per- 
iods extending back at least five 
years. Likewise where varying scales 
of profit earned in different depart- 
ments of the same premises exist they 
should be looked after carefully in the 
records and the same not lost sight of 
when determining the proper cover for 
the risk. 

If the records of the plant are not 
sufficiently clear as to show the 
monthly comparison of net profits, it 
is about correct to assume that 10 per 
cent. of the annual business is in the 
line of insurance to be written. In every 
case it is in order to stipulate that 
the loss shall be ascertained by com- 
parison with the previous years’ busi- 
ness modified by such seasonal vari- 
ations. 

A risk may carry an amount equal 
to. the fixed charges and net profits— 
all that would be provided by the nor- 
mal operation of the plant. These 
should be for a period of a year as it 
is possible under the policy to have a 
total loss. d 

In other words a Use and Occupancy 
policy should represent twelve months’ 
net profit, twelve months’ standing 
charges or twelve months’ net profits 
and standing charges. 


Doubts Expediency of Set Forms 


The actuaries now engaged in work- 
ing out a system for estimating the 
cost of furnishing U. & O. indemnity 
appear to have the idea that a set class 
oz forms can be furnished: to fit all 
phases of the business—the impression 
that the only way to successfully un- 
derwrite this indemnity is to have one 
general form for manufacturing either 
to cover a level daily indemnity or a 
fluctuating variation by months, in 
either event stipulating the maximum 
daily indemnity. The same may -be 
said of the form for mercantile cover- 
age. Then having the forms narrowed 


_volume. 
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similar from fire insurance that each 
individual plant must be studied, ana- 
lyzed and indemnified according to the 
conditions peculiar to itself. 
Forms to Fit Coverage 

As stated early in this article there 
are many items which may or may not 
be,included in the coverage of Use & 
Occupancy. If only net profits are to 
be covered a form should be worked 
out for that alone. As the other phases 
of U. & O. are included let another 
form be used which contains that added 
feature. In other words, it is neces- 
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or business for use and occupancy protection? 

The capital resources of the business in- 
fluence the continuity of the business after a 
fire. This item may mean the life or death 
of the business, We should also know whether 
additional capital could be brought in if neces- 
sary. he business’ reputation as a ‘borrower 
must be considered, as this coverage usually 
cares for interest on debentures, bonds or bor- 
rowed capital. 


Again, the amount of the output of a plant 
will influence a loss. Likewise, the variation 
of the output or seasonal business, as in cot- 
tonseed oil mills and vegetable oil refineries. 
We must know whether there is a surplus of 
finished stock kept on hand. Also if the busi- 
ness is unusual as regards profits or expenses. 

One point to be considered very carefully is 
whether it is an old and established business 


JAN FEB MAR APR. MAY JUNE 
Manufacturing Use & 


sary that a double classification be 
worked out; first, as to the business 
or operations obtaining in the risk in 
question, and, second, the phases of 
U. & O. coverage—one is the longi- 
tudinal and the other the latitudinal 
classification, 

No Rate Before a Complete Analysis 

When preparing a proposal for U. & 
O. coverage on a plant no statement 
should be made as to the rate or the 
amount of the coverage until a com- 
plete analysis has been made by. apply- 
ing the uniform Use & Occupancy re- 
port. After this has been taken and 
the percentages of net profit, standing 
charges and other insurable phases 
ascertained a graph should be made of 
the risk based upon the previous year’s 
business. It would be far better to 
extend this graph back for three or 
five years to determine if there has 
been any variation in the business and 
whether the variation is progressive or 
retrogressive or constant. 

Fluctuations of Risks 

In the United States business rarely 
stands on a level. It rarely runs on 
from month to month with the same 
It usually has peaks and de- 
pressions. This may be seasonal or it 
may be due to other causes. 

In order to show that one can get a 
better idea as to the fluctuations of 
risks under consideration we give two 
graphs, one of a mercantile business 
and the other of a manufacturing plant. 

Favors New Rating Plan 

We have objected to the present 
method of estimating the cost of U. & 
QO. indemnity. In a recent article I 
said: 


In our humble opinion, there must be a new 
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down to four (we will say) they com- 
pile their estimates from the fire rate 
on the risk by some slight modifica- 
tions. In this way the latitude of cov- 
erage is restricted and the variation of 
estimates on the diverse plants is nar- 
rowed. The reason given is that ex- 
perience can only be tabulated when a 
restricted form is used. i 

We doubt the expediency of this be- 
cause the coverage is so entirely dis- 


plan evolved for the rating of this class of 
insurance. The fire rate on a building is not 
a measure of the probability of a use and oc- 
cupancy loss and its possibility of being total. 
There is far more to be. considered when prep- 
aring estimates for this class of protection. 
Experience of underwriters for the past three 
years has shown this to be true. The fire esti- 
mate gives a measurement of the physical be- 
ing of the plant; the use and occupancy esti- 
mate must show the spiritual measurement, 
as it were. 

Now what must be taken into consideration 
when considering the desirability of a plant 
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with a promising future. The method of sell- 
ing the product must be considered—whether 
direct or through jobbers. 

We would be desirous of having a thorough 
analysis of the costs of the operations—the 
comparison per unit of labor with that of 
other plants, also profits, taxes. Then we 
would require a showing as to future contracts, 
both for finished products and of raw stock. 
The advertising contracts made in advance 
also affect the final cost. 

Then a comparison of the turnover or output 
of the previous year with the average should 
be considered. Strikes and lockouts have 
weight. 

The fact that the business owns more than 
one plant where the processes may be dup- 
licated in whole or in part makes the class 


more desirable and consequently would de- 
mand a credit in the estimates. Even the 
fact that it be possible for the assessor to 


separate the net profits and for standing 
charges into departments and from the unin- 
surable costs, would, to our mind, influence 
the estimates, 

‘As to special features of a plant, we should 
say that they must be charged or credited as 
they vary. If the processes are not unusual 
to class, we would not vary usual class charge 
—but if more hazardous we would add charge 
commensurate—likewise a credit where better 
than average. 

The possibility of a complete use and occu- 
pancy loss must be given consideration, and 
the time to replace any portion of risk in- 
fluences our estimate. 

When we come to special machinery we be- 
lieve much importance must be attached to 
this item. At the present time special or im 
ported machinery may greatly enhance a loss. 
If no duplicates are maintained a very heavy 
use and occupancy loss may be _ sustained, 
while only a trivial fire loss occurs. 

With the prospect of a six or twelve months’ 
delivery of some machine staring the under- 
writer in the face, can you blame him for 
declining at the estimates offered? 

The power used, whether local or rented, the 
location of power transmission, the possibility 
of renting power temporarily—all should be 
charged for or credited in the estimate. 

The office records have much to da with the 
expediting a settlement under use and occu- 
pancy policy. If they are slovenly, have a 
care that you add enough in the rate to pay 
for this trouble. In other words. efficiency 
in every phase has a very vital bearing on 
the final rate charged for use and occupancy. 


Present Rates are Inadequate 


In rating a plant, we would not consider the 
fire rate on the plant except in an accessory 
sort of a way. Our basis should be the irre- 
ducible cost of protection. This should now 
be secured from the experience tables of the 
past three years—and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they will run far in excess of your 
present final rates. Then I would add a super- 
vision charge somewhat after the plan used 
in making sprinkler estimates. A plan carry- 
ing tse and occupancy should be inspected 
often and regularly. To our mind, the secret 
of any sticcess we may have in this class may 
largely be attributed to the idea of inspect, 
inspect, inspect. : 

The use and occupancy value of a plant is 
not its intrinsic or physical value—the per- 
centage of income to physical value indicates 
the trie measure of it. A plant worth $10.- 
000 and producing a 10 per cent. net income 
is worth more for use and occupancy than a 
plant with only a 5 ner cent. income. : 

How would I formulate a schedule for rating 
this risk? I am frank to say that I have 
not reduced these probabilities to actual nu- 
merical terms. ‘That must ‘be left to the 
actiiaries. When they finally evolve a table 
of ratios I am frank to say that we will see 
4 verv material advance in the charges. 

Briefly. then. we should say that the de- 
termirlation of the rate to be charged for use 
and occunancv should be based on many and 
varied conditions—the construction of the 
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plant; the nature of the business operated; 
the frequency of. turning the stock; the fire 
protective devices in use on the property in 
question ; the separation of the plant into fire 
divisions; the use of domestic or foreign ma- 
chinery; the use of machinery on limited 
lease or royalty; the possibility of purchasing 
like products in the open market to substitute 
for the plant’s products while suspended; the 
possibility of transferring future delivery con- 
tracts to other plants for completion; the 
opportunity to lease a similar plant while the 
assured’s plant is not in operation; the ratio 
of net profits to the values invested, all alike 
enter into the determination of the rate to 
be charged and its desirability as a use and 
occup?ry risk. 


Many Ingenious Coverage Ideas 


The preparation of use and occu- 
pancy forms has given rise to many 
ingenious ideas as to the proper ex- 
pression of this coverage. Some of 
them have proven very deceptive and 
far reaching in effect. In a number of 
instances companies have found that 
they were insuring against the loss of 
use and occupancy of property which 
prior to the loss was not known by 
them to be in existence. It was then 
too late to raise objections effectively 
and the result was a compromise and 
scorched feelings. The companies have 
been made to pay dearly for their ex- 
perience. Some have said the brokers 
are to blame for all the various decep- 
tive forms which have been used. It 
must be admitted that some of the most 
innocent forms submitted by the brok- 
ers and approved by the examiners 
have developed some surprising re- 
sults after the loss occurs. 

But the brokers have not been the 
only transgressors. Company officials 
and experts have drawn up forms 
which have not altogether run true to 
pJans. We have in mind one such form 
which was sold to an assured in an 
exceedingly large amount as a profits 
policy. When the loss came up for 
settlement it developed that the cov- 
erage was a products policy instead of 
a profits policy. It is needless to say 
that there were some disappointed in- 
dividuals party to that contract. 


Watch the Wording of Forms 


Special attention should be given the 
wording of U. & O. contracts lest they 
develop into undesirable coverages. By 
the omission of a few words a form 
miay develop into a valued policy. If 
the indemnification is not stipulated to 
be to the extent of the “actual loss 
sustained” and ‘not exceeding” so much 
per day, the resulting settlement may 
be disappointing to the company. 
Here is a form put out by a company 
for use in the hands of its local agent. 

It is a condition of this contract of insur- 
ance that, if the said buildings, machinery, 
apparatus, implements and tools therein, or 
either of them, or any part thereof, shall be 
damaged or destroyed by fire occurring dur- 
ing the term of this policy, so that the prop- 
erty is entirely prevented from producing fur- 
nished goods, this company shall be liable 
for any loss of production at the rate of 
dollars per day, for each workingday of such 
prevention. 


A Valued Policy Form 

This is a valued products form. If 
the fire causes a suspension of the 
operations the company must pay the 
stipulated sum per day. Again, if a fire 
in the finishing department causes a 
suspension only of that department it 
would still be liable for the full in- 
demnity because.of the fact that the 
goods could not be finished. Suppose 
this should happen in a plant which 
manufactures ahead in anticipation of 
seasonal demands. The products may 
be brought to the final stage and there 
held up temporarily. After the repair 
or replacement of the finishing depart- 
ment if the goods should then be fin- 
ished prior to the season demanding 
tbe same the assured would suffer no 
less. But under this cover he could 
collect the daily indemnity until that 
department was completed and finished 
goods delivered. 


Settlement Easy 


The settlement under such a form is 
very simple and easy, but the company 


will likely suffer by paying where no 
indemnity was necessary or due. It 
will not be necessary for the assured 
te prove a loss—he may not have sus- 
tained one. The contract was that if 
the plant was prevented from producing 
finished goods the indemnity would be 
paid. 


Another Form Analyzed 


Let us now take another valued form 
for consideration a moment: 


It is understood that if by reason of fire, 
the assured shall be wholly prevented from 
producing their product (or conducting their 
business) then this company shall be liable 
POT Sane alctaies for each working day from date 
of the fire to the date, when the normal pro- 
duction of their product has been resumed, or 
could with reasonable diligence be resumed; 


but if the normal production is diminished, 
only, then this company shall be liable for 
that proportion of said per diem in which 


production is diminished, 

In case the production be diminished by fire, 
as above specified, the average daily produc- 
tion for the twelve months in which the plant 
has been in full operation immediately pre- 
ceding the fire, shall, for the purpose of this 
insurance, be assumed to be the normal daily 
production. 


What Is “Normal Capacity’? 


Referring to that part of the form, 
“shall be liable * * * to date when 
the normal production of product has 
been resumed or could, with reason- 
able diligence, be resumed,” it will be 
noticed that the term of indemnity is 
to be detérmined by investigation as 
to the length of time elapsing when 
the plant is ready to operate again. 
Ii the adjuster and the assured cannot 
agree it must be arbitrated or ap- 
praised like any other loss. The dan- 
gerous part comes in this form when 
the “normal production” is to be deter- 
mined. Under present conditions the 
plant might be running at double capa- 
city. Suppose a fire occur and at a 
time when the plant was about to “slow 
down” on production for at least six 
months. .The company in this case 
would be called upon to pay a sum in 
excess of the actual loss. Of course 
there might be other times when there 
would be a reversal. 


Prefer a Co-Insurance Feature 


Underwriters have learned that the 
valued U. & O: policy is not what they 
desire, preferring a form with some sort 
of a co-insurance feature, because it does 
not provide indemnity for a loss, being 
more of a gambling contract, while 
with the co-insurance feature it is pro- 
vided that the payment of indemnity 
shall be in proportion to the loss. There 
are various methods of expressing this 
feature some more desirable than others. 
We prefer an out and out stipulation 
that the assured agrees to carry the 
stipulated percentage of the U. \& O. fea- 
tures insured and failing to do so be- 
comes a co-insurer for such deficit. 


The 300 Days’ Feature 


Some offer a form providing for in- 
surance amounting to 300 times the 
daily per diem amount stated in the 
form. This is only a fair substitute 
for a co-insurance clause at best. 

(Let us’ assume that a plant having 
made $100,000 in the preceding three 
hundred days carries a policy of $50,000 
insurance at $166.66 per day under this 
form: 

In case such buildings and machinery there- 
in are so disabled by fire as to prevent the 
full daily profits, this company will be liable 
ner day for that proportion of not exceeding 


$166.66 which the daily profits so prevented 
from being made bears to the average daily 
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poses of this insurarice is agreed to be the 
full daily average for 300 working days im- 
mediately preceding the fire, not exceeding 
in either case the amount insured. 

What would be the indemnity due the 
assured for a total of 100 days’ profits? 
Would it be $16,666.66 or $8,333.33? 


The adjuster, after determining that 
for the twelve months (300 days) prior 
to the fire the profits were $100,000, 
would state emphatically that the loss 
would be settled for $8,333.33, believing 
that the co-insurance feature would 
work in this form. The assured, if he 
understood his contract, would hold out 
for $16,666.66. Why? Because it is ex- 
pressly stipulated in the form that 300 
times $166.66 is the agreed profits for 
the three hundred days prior to the 
loss. 


A Suggestion 


Now, if that had been expressed thus: 

* * Tt being understood and agreed 
that for the purpose of this insurance 
the average daily profits for the twelve 
months (300 days) next preceding the 
date of the fire will be considered the 
full daily average profits,” the adjuster 
would have some grounds upon which 
to base his offer of $8,333.33. 


A Form Without Maximum Daily 
Indemnity 


a 


Here is a coverage clause taken from 
a form on U.' & O. It is a pro-rata 
clause which some contend is equivalent 


yield previous to the fire, which for the pur- to 100 per cent. co-insurance. It has, 
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in the view of some underwriters, q 
one serious fault and that is there is 
no maximum daily indemnity provided, 


To our mind this form is not objection. 
able—especially on properties subject ta 
variation. 


It is a condition of this contract of in ar | 
ance that if said building or buildings or con- 
tents or any part thereof be destroyed or so| 


damaged by fire occuring during the life of! 
this policy, as to render the same inprode 
tive, this company shall be liable for ih 
proportion of the actual loss of net earning: 
occasioned thereby, not exceeding the sum in: 
sured, as the amount hereby insured bears te | 
a full twelve months net earnings, based ir 
the case of total loss upon the daily | 
ing thereby a period of twenty-four } 
average of net earnings for the correspoi 
season in the twelve months immediately p 
ceding the fire, and for a proportionate am 
only in the case the said building or 
ings shall be rendered partially unprod 
Said net earnings to be ascertained by de) 
ducting from the total gross receipts derive(| 
from such use and occupancy all cost of ma} 
terial and operating expenses of the business 
and disbursements incident to the use an 
occupancy aforesaid, and of the business Si | 
conducted during the time specified. - | 


Stipulated Percentage of Insurance | 


Here is a form containing a stipv| 
lated percentage of insurance whic. 
was used for an establishment havin 
a variable or seasonal fluctuati | 
business: 2 | 

On the net profits and fixed charges in| 
from the use and occupancy of the sprinklere 
brick buildings while occupied by the assure} 
as a wholesale drug house (with compounding) 
and situate. j 


It is understood and agreed wc “Sah 


“use and occupancy” as herein used shall 
construed to mean net profits, general maint 
nance, to the extent of taxes, heating 4n| 
lighting; and legal liability of annua fc 
royalties and salaries and wages of & oye, 


under contract. y 
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of the total yearly net 
charges, based in case of loss upon 
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rage of such net profits and fixed charges 
ained by taking into consideration the 
wing percentage of the annual sales by 


mnths of the year immediately preceding the 
subject to such increase or diminution as 
ges in the capacity of the plant or con- 
warrant, 


ditions of the business shall viz.: 


to operate or carry on the 
mess of the assured be impaired, but not 
troyed, then shall this company be liable 
for actual loss sustained in such proportion 
jas the net profits and fixed charges so im- 
\paired bear to the full daily average to be 
 4scertained by the methods above set out. 
Loss, if any, to be computed from the day 
of the occurrence of any fire, to the time when 
said premises may with the exercise of due 
diligence and dispatch, be repaired or rebuilt 
jand put in condition to resume operations. 
Tt is understood and agreed that, in the 
‘event of the assured continuing business (in 
jwhole or in part) at some other location dur- 
ing the time occupied in repairing or recon- 
structing the building named herein, the net 
‘profits earned at the new location shall be 
deducted from the amount which under the 
terms of this policy would otherwise be re- 
soverable by the assured, etc. 


Seasonable Business 


While we are on the subject of sea- 
sonal business let us examine this form 
which was used a few years ago on a 
feed manufacturing plant before the un- 
derwriters began to tighten up on ac- 
\ceptances. Let us say that no loss oc- 
‘eurred under this form so we do not 
bave any idea as to how experience 
‘would have developed had one occurred: 


| On the use and occupancy of the buildings 
ind machinery of the stock feed manufacturing 
ind grain storage plant situate. 

_ The conditions of this contract of insurance 
ire, that if any of the buildings and/ or ma- 
chinery or other movable property therein, 
shall be so disabled, destroyed or damaged by 

‘eason of a fire occurring during the life of 

his policy as to render them wholly or par- 
‘ially unproductive, this company shall be 
dable, 

(a) (For such proportion of the actual loss 
of net earnings ensuing therefrom, not ex- 
needing the sum insured, as the amount here- 
oy insured bears to the total yearly net earn- 
\mgs, based in case of loss upon the daily 
taverage of such net earnings ascertained by 
‘aking into consideration the following per- 
sentages of the annual net earnings by months 
of the year immediately preceding the fire, 
subject to such increase or diminution as 
ghanges in the capacity of the plant or con- 
litions of the’ business shall warrant, viz.: 
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(b) And upon the showing of bona-fide con- 
tracts for the sale of feed now existing or 
yet to be made, it being understood that if 
the fire should prevent the execution of these 
tontracts either in whole or in part and the 
loss of net profits should be in excess of the 
»roportionate part of the preceding year’s earn- 
ngs settlement shall be made according to 
the proportion that the present year’s show- 
ing bears to the previous year. It is further 
anderstood that if the total or partial de- 
struction of the said buildings and/or ma- 
chinery and/or movable contents by fire and 
nomsequent delay in deliveries of merchan- 
lise covered by such contracts should cause 
their cancellation in whole or in part, the en- 
‘ire loss on such contracts shall be computed 
ind not on such portion thereof as might have 
een filled while said buildings and/or ma- 
thinery and/or movable contents are being re- 
‘ouilt and/or restored. 
_ (ce) And legal liability of assured for sala- 
fies and/or wages of employes under contract, 
yeneral maintenance to the extent of watch- 
man, heating and lighting, taxes and insur- 
ince and interest at the lawful rate on the 
tash yalue of the plant during such total or 
jpartial prevention of operations, and for a 
_ )roportionate amount only in case the said 
‘buildings and/or machinery and/or movable 
vontents shall be damaged so as to render the 
olant partially unproductive. 
Loss, if any, to be computed from the day 
occurrence of any fire to the time when 
the said buildings and/or machinery and/or 
iovyable property therein could, with ordinary 
lil e and dispatch, be rebuilt, repaired or 
remeaee and not limited to the day of ex- 
piral named in this policy. The assured 
tailing, from any cause, to have the property 
‘ebuilt or restored within a reasonable time, 
the loss shall be computed according to the 
period of time necessarily required for that 
Repose in the judgment of competent and 
‘isinterested appraisers mutually chosen in 
the manner provided in this policy for the 
selection of appraisers. 


Tt will be in order now to refer again 
o the expressions, “production U. & 
and “profits U. & 0.” These two 


ethods of measuring indemnity are 
permissible according to the nature of 
the business, but trouble ensues when 


they get mixed in the same form. We 
have a plant which is entitled to U. & 
O. insurance at $333.33 per day based 
on net profits of that amount. Suppose 
the insurance is issued under the fol- 
lowing form: 

$100,000 on the U. & O. 
and/or machinery, etc. 

The conditions of this contract of insurance 
are that if, by financing during the period of 
time above named, said buildings and/or ma- 
chinery or either of them or any part thereof, 
shall be destroyed, or so damaged by fire as 
to entirely prevent the output of its products, 
this company shall be liable for not exceeding 
$333. 1-3 per day for each working day of 
such prevention, and in case of partial pre- 
vention a proportionate amount of $333 1-3, 
it being understood and agreed that for the 
purpose of this insurance the average daily 
output for the 300 working days next pre- 
ceding date of fire will be considered the full 
daily output. . 


A Products Policy 


Should a fire occur and the plant be 
shut down completely for 50 days and 
partially (say %) for 20 days, what 
would be the basis of settlement. The 
assured will probably be much concern- 
ed in showing his Joss of net profits. 
As this is a products policy the adjuster 
will not be concerned with the profits. 
All he will do is to work it out on the 
basis of output as compared with the 
previous 300 days. The inevitable re- 
sult will be a compromise or a law suit 
—certainly not an amicable adjustment. 


of the buildings 


Does Plant Operate Continually? 


Another item to consider carefully is 
whether the plant or business operates 
continuously or during the working 
days of the year. If the plant under 
consideration were an electric light 
plant or a public service corporation, 
such as telephone, street railway or 
daily newspaper, the coverage should 
be on the basis of 365 days in the year, 
and the daily coverage not exceeding 
1-365th of the full amount of U. & O. 
If one desires to write an output policy 
on a cottonseed oil mill which has an 
average operation of 6 months in the 
year it might be permissible to write 
it with 1-150th of the total indemnity 
for each day’s coverage, but we would 
prefer the annual coverage on the basis 
of at least 300 working days. If, how- 
ever, the coverage on the oil mill were 
to be net profits and fixed charges it 
should be on the basis of at least 300 
working days, preferably on basis of 
865 working days because of the inclu- 
sion of the fixed charges in the cover- 
age. Some underwriters have objected 
to writing U. & O. on oil mills for the 
reason that they claim to see no good 
grounds for a loss, claiming further- 
more that a loss ean be claimed and 
collected when none really oceurs. It 
has been cited that a fire caused the 
shut down of an oil mill for a time pos- 
sibly thirty’ days under which a loss 
was paid. Before the season was over 
the seed which had accumulated during 
the shutdown was worked out and an 
increased profit shown on the year’s 
operations. If the form covering that 
plant were an output form, a payment 
of loss was in order; if a net profits 
and fixed charges, it was still in order 
because of the continuity of fixed 
charges, but if a net profits coverage 
purely it was not in order to make a 
payment. If the adjuster approved this 
payment on a pure net profits policy he 
erred. 

War Conditions 


Since the war conditions have arisen 
where it is very difficult to secure ma- 
chinery for replacements. In fact, it 
is now possible for a complete U. & O. 
loss to oceur which formerly was of 
only a doubtful possibility. Only re- 
cently has this condition been called 
to our attention. Special classes of 
risks evidently now realize that to be 
fully covered they must have insurance 
sufficient to care for a shutdown in ex- 
cess of 300 days. This is evidenced by 
the placing of excess use and occupancy 
insurance which begins to run on the 
301st day after shutdown. This is of- 
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fered at rates from 50 per cent. to 90 
per cent. of the straight use and occu- 
pancy rates. The rules of underwriting 
do not apply ‘to this class of coverage 
and it depends entirely wpoon the view 
of the accepting underwriter as to what 
he shall charge. 


In order that the form may be fam- 
iliar to those interested we give it in 
part as follows: 


It is a condition of this contract of insur- 
ance that if by fire oceurring during the con- 
tinuance of this policy, the buildings, struc- 
tures, machinery, tools and/or other property 
on or in said premises, or any of them, or 
any part thereof, be destroyed or so damaged 
as to suspend in whole or in part the produc- 
tion of goods and work in the said buildings, 


this company shall be liable for the actual 
loss sustained, not exceeding 1/300th of the 
amount of this policy per day (meaning there- 
by a period of 24 hours) for each working day 
of such prevention commencing from the time 
the regular or prior use and occupancy is ex- 
hausted, but in no event to commence before 
the 301st working day after the occurrence of 
the fire. (Loss, if any, to be computed to the 
time when said buildings, structures, ma- 
chinery, tools and/or other property on or in 
said premises could with ordinary diligence 
and dispatch be repaired, rebuilt or replaced, 
and not to be limited to the day of expiration 
named in this policy. The basis of determin- 
ing any loss hereunder shall be the average 
net profits and general maintenance cost and 
other necessary expenses for the twelve 
months immediately preceding the fire, 


U. & O. On the Sidelines 
Use and occupancy insurance may 
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now be written on many casualties such 
as tornado, hailstorm, explosion, war 
risk and steam boiler. We expect at 
any time to hear of sprinkler leakage 
and refrigeration use and occupancy. 

It is being written now upon the news 
print paper supply under contract for 
the newspapers. The papers find now 
that if a fire, explosion, tornado or civil 
riot or war act should shut off their 
supply at the mills they would be com- 
pelled to go on the open market and 
buy at an increased cost. If not able 
to find an open market they will be 
compelled to shut down and sustain a 
heavy loss. 


The form under which this is written 
is as follows: 


The conditions of this contract of insurance 
are such that, if the said plant or machinery 
therein, or either of them, or any part there- 
of, shall be damaged or destroyed by a fire 
occurring during the continuance of this pol- 
icy, so the said Mill Company is entirely pre- 
vented from producing paper with which to 
fulfill the contract said Mill Company has 
with this assured, this company shall be 
liable to this assured for such loss or damage 


and net profit per diem, plus liability on 
rent, interest, taxes, salaries (under contract). 
pay-roll relating to employes who must be 


maintained in order to resume work promptly 
after the damage is repaired, cost of lighting, 
heating, attendance and general maintenance 
consistent with suspension of business during 
the time mecessary for repairs, and up to but. 
not exceeding the face of this policy, on the 
basis of $ per day for each working day 
of such prevention and in event that said mill 
building or machinery is so damaged by -fire 
the said plant can only partially comply with 
the conditions of its contract with this as- 
‘sured, then this company shall be liable for 
such proportion of such daily loss, and dam- 
age to this assured as such partial compliance 
with the terms and conditions of the contract 
between this assured and the Mill Company 
bears to the per diem allowance above men- 
tioned. In determining such loss and dam- 
age, the same basis for time shall be used as 
the time agreed upon in adjusting the loss 
and damage by fire to the mill and replace- 
ment of machinery should said mill and ma- 
chinery be insured. Loss by fire to be com- 
puted from the day the same occurs to such 
time when said mill could with ordinary dili- 
gence and dispatch ‘be repaired or rebuilt 
and machinery placed therein, and not to be 
limited to the date of the expiration named in 
this policy of insurance. 

It is a further condition of this contract of 
insurance that if by reason of any fire de- 
stroying or damaging said mill, said mill 
shall be wholly unable to fulfill the terms 
of its contract with this assured within the 
time limit of the contract between said as- 
sured and said mill, and this assured shall 
elect to go into the market and purchase such 
goods as the said mill had contracted to fur- 
nish said assured, then and in that event >this 
company shall only be liable for the differ- 
ence, if any, between the price at which said 
mill had contracted to furnish much goods, to 
this assured, and the price actually. paid by 
this assured for such goods, in’ the same 
amounts and quality, and in event that this 
assured shall be compelled by reason of the 
destruction or ,damage by fire of such plant 
to thus purchase through other channels such 
goods .as described in the contract between 
him and the said mill may claim for the per 
diem loss as set forth in this contract from 
the date such goods are purchased and de- 
livered shall be and is waived and said per 
diem basis shall only apply to the time be- 
tween the date of the forfeiture of the con- 
tract on account of fire and failure by said 
mill to furnish such goods and the date of 
the delivery of goods bought by this assured 
from other parties. 

Any permits or forms attached to fire pol- 
icies on factory not herein mentioned, shall 
apply to this contract. 

The rate charged is the same that 
would be charged the paper pulp plant 


for use and occupancy. 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. MOVE 

B. M. Crosthwaite & Co. moved on 
Wednesday from 105 William Street to 
45 John Street. 


D. C. HOWIE MAKES CHANGE 

David C. Howie, for a number of 
years in the Newark office of the Aetna 
Life as an agent, is now with the Na- 
tional Automobile Mutual Fire. 


THE EASTERN 


HAGERSTOWN MEETING 


Maryland Field Club Members Spend 
Day in Inspecting City—Meet 
City Officials 


The visit of the Maryland Field Club 
to Hagerstown, Md., was a success. 
The purpose of the members was to 
inspect the city from a fire prevention 
viewpoint. The insurance men were 
met by local city officials, the city was 
inspected and there was also a busi- 
ness meeting. 


FOR BETTER EXPLOSIVES RULES 
The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has assured New York merchants 
that regulations will be issued in the 
near future making it mandatory upon 
owners of barges and lighters carrying 
high explosives to apply to the cap- 
tain of the port for the necessary 
guards before moving such craft. 


F. W. KENTNER GETS UNION 

Fred W. Kentner has been appointed 
suburban general agent of the Union, 
of Paris. Mr. Kentner is also subur- 
ban general agent of the City of New 
York. 


ROBBINS LOCATES IN MANHATTAN 

Fred D. Robbins, marine agent and 
broker who has made his office in 
Brooklyn for some time, will locate at 
68 William Street shortly. 
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U. S. May Insure 
Foreign Vessels 


BILL 


HEARINGS HELD ON SIMS’ 


Director DeLanoy, of War Risk Bureau, 
Says Companies Can’t Furnish 
Coverage 


Washington, D. S.—Two rather star- 
tling announcements were made by Wil- 
liam C. DeLanoy, director of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, when on April 
30, he appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to urge the passage of the Sims’ 
bill providing for the insuring of for- 
eign vessels and the cargoes they carry 
as well as the members of the crew. 

Mr. DeLanoy declared that the under- 
writers of the country were not in a 
position to handle this business in view 
of the fact that they had lost the sup- 
port formerly given them by the foreign 
re-insurance companies, and, second, 
that because of the efficiency of the 
American. convoy system it was very 
probable that the present rate of 3 per 


cent. on vessels and cargoes would un- 
dergo another reduction. 


The bill provides: 


That when it appears to tthe Secretary of 
the Treasury that vessels of foreign friendly 
flags, or their masters, officers, or crews on 
shippers or importers in such vessels, are un- 
able in any trade to secure adequate war-risk 
insurance on reasonable terms, the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, with the approval of the 
Secretary, is hereby authorized to make pro- 
visions for the insurance by the United States 
of (1) such vessels of foreign friendly flags, 
their freight and passage moneys, and per- 
sonal effects of the masters, officers, and 
crews thereof against .the risks of war when 
such vessels are chartered or operated by the 
United States Shipping Board or its agent, on 
chartered by any person a citizen of the 
United States, afid (2) the cargoes to be 
shipped in such vessels of foreign friendly 
flags, whether or not they are so chartered. 
Such insurance on the vessel, however. is 
authorized only when the United States Ship- 
ping Board or its agent operates the vessel or 
the charterers are, 
party or contract with the vessel owners, re- 
quired to assume the war risk or provide in- 
surance protecting the vessel owners against 
war risk during the term of the charter or 
hire of the vessel. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance with 
the opproval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
is also hereby authorized to insure the mast- 


ers, officers, and crews of vessels operated or 
chartered as aforesaid, against loss of life 
or personal injury by the risk of war and 
for compensation during the detention fol- 
lowing capture by enemies of the United 
States, whenever it apears to the Secretary 
that the owners, operators, or charterers of 


such vessels are unable, in anv trade, to se- 
cure such insurance on reasonable terms. 


“There is little question but that this 
legislation is necessary and timely,” 
said Mr. DeLanoy. “You are all aware 
of the difficulties that we are having 
because of insufficient tonnage and also 
the necessity of protecting with Gov- 
ernmental insurance through this bu- 
reau vessels under friendly foreign flags 
when used by and for us, or by and 
for our Allies.” ; 

Latest Figures 

The speaker furnished the committee 

with the following statistics: 


The Bureau has issued on cargoes 
from September 2, 


and hulls v. 
1014, “to Agril 27) ible. «1s «teaver 15,777 policies 
Amount of insurance,..).....5:00 $1,134.297 848.00 
Ag risk, April’ 27) 1918vs... sere 58,000,000.00 
High water mark of risk.. 175,000,000.00 
Premiums received ....... 41,815.620.72 
EOSSEE! . Foals aloiettinjsie eintiya istebiaitfaketa)shi-tEee 24,427,570,00 
Expenses, War Risk Insurance 

Bureau, September 2, 1914, to 

March: <B> 1STR: Pica peeieiate sowed 117,531.26 

Says War Risk Bureau Will Prove 


Profitable 
He declared that the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance would prove to be a 
very profitable venture for the Govern- 


by the terms of the charter , 


Two More for 
McGee Office 


GET CONCORDIA AND AUSTIN 


Fire Companies Which Have Recently 
Entered Marine Field—The McGee 
Companies 


Two more fire companies have en- 
tered the marine field. ‘They are the 
Concordia of Milwaukee and the Austin 
of Texas. It is understood that the 
companies will be represented as gen- 
eral agent by Wm. H. McGee & Co. 

The McGee office is one of the larg- 
est and best-known in the world, rep- 
resenting the St. Paul F. & M., Phoenix 
o: Hartford, Providence-Washington, 
Great American, Massachusetts F. & 
M., Camden, Security of New Haven 
and Westchester. 

The Concordia had a net premium in- 
come last year of $1,715,741; its assets 
are $3,114,561. 

George W. Jalonick, one of the best- 
kpown insurance men in the South is 
president of the Austin Fire. It kas 
assets of $840,000. 


ment. He said, however, that a private 
organization could not do business on 
the same small overhead as the Bureau 
for the reason that there is no office 
rent to be paid, no taxes, and there 
is a difference in the number and sal- 
ary of employes. The high tide on 
rates, as he put it, was 6% per cent. 
This was reduced first to five, then four 
and finally three per cent. and now 
there is the possibility of a further re 
duction. 

Mr. DeLanoy was asked by Congress- 
man Sims as to the outlook for ship- 
ping without such provisions as are 
contemplated. “If we do not pass this 
bill or provide some legisiation to en- 
able the Government to do what it pro- 
poses to do by this bill,” inquired Chair- 
man Sims, “will it not be practicably 
impossible for these vessels of neutral 
countries to get such insurance as 
would enable them to do business with 
our Government?” 

“You will then throw it right back on 
private underwriters and private under- 
writers today have not the requisite 
capital to handle this insurance,” re- 
plied Director DeLanoy. ‘The rates 
will be higher than the Government 
rates of protection and the reason for 
that is that the private underwriters are 
without the former foreign re-insurance 
companies and cannot write jumbo pol- 
icies, and they must write the policies 
they can carry net.” 

Continuing along this line he said, 
“And there would not be enough insur- 
ance to go round in the case of large 
shipments on a single vessel,” qualify: 
ing the general statement, however, to 
show that the underwriters could take 
care of small cargoes and small boats. 


HENRY W. FARNUM DEAD 


Henry W. Farnum, of Platt & Far- 
num, died suddenly. last Saturday in 
New York City. His funeral was held 
on Tuesday at his home in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. Mr. Farnum for a long term of 
years was prominently connected with 
the activities of the Insurance Company 
of North America in New York City 
and at the home office. The firm of 
Platt & Farnum is one of the oldest 
in the local inland marine, automobile 
and marine business, 
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The Proceedings in the , the S. S. Frederick Case 


from undertaking voyages which they 
seem physically unfit for. 
There is another vessel of this type 


There has appeared in the daily news- 
papers recently an item stating that the 
heirs of the crew of the steamer “Fred- 
erick” have instituted legal proceedings 
for damages against the owner of this 
vessel, which was lost on a voyage from 
New York to Archangel, Russia. This 
vessel sailed from New York during 
the month of December, 1915, and it 
was necessary for her to put in to Bos- 
ton, Portland and Halifax, and after 
she left Halifax, there was no further 
trace of her found. 


It seems almost a pity that a vessel 
of 1,873 tons gross, 1,300 tons net, built 
in 1874, with one-cylinder engine, 150 
nominal horsepower, should have at- 
tempted to take such a perilous voyage 
at that season of the year. Notwith- 
standing the fact that it is claimed that 
a considerable sum jof money was spent 
in repairing this boat and that a Gov- 
ernment inspector passed the same, to 
a trained underwriter it is foregone con- 
clusion that a vessel of this kind would 
never arrive at her destination, in ad- 
dition to which the vessel loaded a very 
heavy cargo, and it is stated that in 
order to load some heavy cases of auto- 
mobiles, part of the vessel’s stanchions 
had to be removed, which naturally 
would impair her structural strength. 


The result of this litigation will be 
watched with interest, and if the crew’s 
heirs are successful in recovering the 
damages which they claim, it may pre- 
vent owners of vessels of this character 
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now reported loading in New York Har- 
bor for Genoa. ‘This vessel formerly 
ran between New York and Boston, and — 
in order to enlarge her cargo capacity 
her sides were extended and at th 
writing it is reported that she is loaded 
to such depth that her original mail 
deck is actually under water. A v 
undertaking a transatlantic voyage 

der such circumstances naturally wi 
come to grief. It seems almost ini 
ceivable that any seafaring man who 
holds a Master’s certificate ean be in- 
duced to undertake to navigate vessels 
on voyages which, from all appearances 
to expert marine authorities, it seems 
could not successfully make a voyage 
of the character above mentioned. Th 
mere fact that the owner may be h 
liable is not sufficient. The only posi- 
tive preventative for cases of this kind | 
would be for the Government to make | 
it a penal offense for any owner to send 
a vessel to sea which is absolutely unfit 
to undertake the voyage which she 
starts out to make. If such legisiate 
was put into effect by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, marine underwriters would | 
not be called upon to pay a great many | 
losses which they have incurred in _ 
past on vessels of this type. 

This vessel with her sister ship has 
since been requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment and the freight has been i @ 
back to the shippers. Oren | 
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Wanufacturers 
Seek Information 


_ PARTICIPATING STOCK PLANS 


Secretary of Pennsylvania Association 


Gives Opinions as to System’s 
Benefits 


At the request of the National Asso- 


| eiation of Manufacturers, Harry J. Shoe- 


| maker, 


secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association Casualty In- 
surance Company, has given his views 
to that organization on the merits of 


_ participating stock insurance companies. 
_ He says: 


“In presenting what we consider the 
advantages of participating insurance 
companies, we propose to do so from the 
attitude of basing our conclusions on 
our own experience, rather than those 
of eriticising or opposing the methods 
of others. 


“Article X of the by-laws of the Penn- 


| sylvania Manufacturers’ Association Cas- 
_ ualty Insurance Company reads: 


““The dividends upon the capital 
stock shall not exceed nine per cent. 
(which is equivalent to 6 per cent. on 


the stock and subscribed surplus) pay- 


_ able only out of earnings. 


Any profits 
over and above the dividends on the 
stock shall be held for the benefit and 
protection of the policyholders, and af- 
ter setting aside such sums as may. be 


_ necessary under the law or in the-judg- 


ment of the board of directors for con- 
tingeney funds, shall be apportioned 
among the policyholders upon the mu- 
tual insurance principle, in manner as 
the board of directors shall from time 


to time direct.’ 


“For the twelve months ending De- 
cember 31, 1916, the foregoing company 
paid nine per cent. stock dividends and 


| twenty per cent. policy dividends. 


“In a straight-out stock company the 
policyholder is free from assessment, 
but receives none of the profits.. The 
stockholders take all the risk, and the 
insured pays for his protection. 


Risk of Assessment. 


“In the straight mutuals thé policy- 
holder always runs the risk of assess- 
ment, but on the other hand he partici- 
pates in the profits that in straight 
stock companies go to stockholders. 

“& stock participating company saves 
to the policyholder the hazard of.an as- 
sessment liability which all insurers in 
mutuals risk. It also has the advantage 
ot the mutual principle of sharing the 
profits with the policyholder. In other 
words, it gives the insurance required 
at cost, without any liability of assess- 
ment. 


“A participating stock company can 
be created and maintained only when a 
sufficient number of concerns band to- 
gether for self-protection, with a suffi- 
cient number of unselfish members— 
willing to invest the required cash cap- 
ital, with the income thereon limited to 
legal interest (as in the case of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Casualty Insurance Company), and 
assuming all risk of loss or assessment, 
while all other net earnings vest in the 
policyholders. 


Reducing Expense and Losses 

“The low overhead cost of participat- 
ing stock companies is made possible 
because of the common interest and de- 
sire of policyholders to do part of the 
operating work themselves, to help see 
to it that the number and cost of in- 
vestigations, solicitors, etc., are kept at 
the minimum. The low loss ratio is se- 


cured by the earnest and loyal co-oper- 


ation of the insured in reducing. acci- 
dent cost and in accident prevention 
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work, in getting the injured employe 
back to work at the earliest time pos- 
sible, in looking after the payments of 
compensation, doctor bills, etc. The in- 
centive for reducing expense and loss 
ratio is the hope of receiving annually 
substantial return premium dividends, 
and as these policy dividends materi- 
alize from year to year, co-operation 
among policyholders continues and in- 
creases, resulting in a still further re- 
duction of accidents and idleness, with 
an increase of efficiency. 

“Such a personal incentive does not 
exist among the insurers in non-parti- 
cipating stock companies, and exists, 
if at all, only in a limited degree where 
the policyholder is insured in a mutual 
company whose annual policy dividend 
is a certain fixed per cent. year after 
year, and is paid regardless of any effi- 
cient assistance on the part of the in- 
sured. 


“Therefore, we believe that to furnish 
compensation insurance at cost, and 
making that cost a minimum one, 
means the best possible service, if ac- 
companied with the maximum of safety 
and protection. 


Mutuality of Interest 


“In addition to the net cost and pro- 
tection advantages enjoyed by policy- 
holders of participating stock compa- 
nies, too much emphasis cannot be giv- 
en to the value of accident prevention 
enhanced by the correlation of casualty 
insurance companies and manufactur- 
ers’ associations, both organizations be- 
ing constantly on the alert in this di- 
rection, resulting in a mutuality of in- 
terest, effort and result not otherwise 
obtainable. 

“In short our view is that participat- 
ing stock casualty insurance companies 
have and give every advantage to poli- 
cyholders that can be obtained, with 
none of the disadvantages that do or 
may exist in non-participating com- 
panies.” 


IN CHARGE OF BURGLARY 


Experienced Former New York Man 
Takes Position With Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity 


Herbert J. Johnston has been chosen 
acting superintendent of the burglary 
department of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity at the New York office. He 
succeeds Richard J. Hollingsworth who 
resigned to enter the brokerage field. 
Mr. Johnston is from Hartford, where 
he was assistant superintendent of the 
home office burglary department. Prior 
to that connection he was in charge of 
the Metropolitan burglary department 
of the Travelers and he also held a 
similar position with the Ocean. 


PROVIDENCE MANAGER RESIGNS 

William T. Stillman, manager at 
Providence for the American |Surety, has 
resigned to enter the Naval Reserves. 
H. E. Davis, assistant manager, has 
been appointed acting manager in Mr. 
Stillman’s place. 
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(guarding Profits and Production 


is the function of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance. By means of expert safety-first 
inspections that discover danger points and 
Frevent accidents, a vast amount of time, 
material and money is saved for the many 
important American industries protected by 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in the 
Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore. 


Where unforeseeable accidents occur, this 
essential protection provides prompt medical 
attention followed by full payment of com- 
pensation in exact accordance with the law. 


Agents representing The Maryland are 
aided by an unusual quality of earnest co- 
operation from the inspectors in the field and 
the underwriters at the Home Office. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


THE TOWER 
BALTIMORE 


Mutual Company’s 
New Auto Rates 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES MADE 


National Automobile Mutual Casualty 
Places Revised Schedule in 
Effect 


Following are examples of the new 
rates of the National Automobile Mu- 


tual Casualty Company of New York. 
New York :City 
Hs P Liability. Pap: 
it Pe Coa.Go ca uc $38.00 $10.00 
QO! sc, = 4 lore sa) sees 54.00 15.00 
De a vive is 0.0 ie elas garOR Tene 69.00 18.50 
Ri ee roto or en od 79.00 21.00 
Ss Ci So obo we 86.50 23.50 
ADs ss: oo: «. 8-05 Meee 92.75 25.00 
LL ERO Oc So oor 98.00 26.25 
Oe ARI Ochs oo cg 1038.00 27.50 
Electrics and Motorcycles 
SENG © Seto fa. 18.00 5.00 
New York Suburban 
HEP Liability. 124 inp 
Ah, 2's oe eee $22.50 $6.00 
20 Hk. 2a Se eee 32.00 8.40 
Vi RRO ahi 0 Oc 41.00 11.00 
SM oi <a a aera 47.00 13.00 


A 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. 


This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 


Policy. 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


al 


PHILADELPHIA 


AN) ae eos os 3? HERERO oh ooo 57.00 
A OMB ayats7s 32) Oa acy < scatete 62.00 
SUPER e se syle) eee tes «cee 67.00 
Electrics and Motorcycles 
Sa EO. SRDS nya Ce 14.00 
New York State 
eres Liability. 
LL GhN , , Shebadekteee 4 cee $15.00 
AO tA centers ce 21.00 
ZO cate 6, settee ET 27.15 
SUR Walls «scotia see eine 33.00 
SUT ers 0's 8 Ser eee 38.00 
SORTS winkts. «cote eee 42.25 
Cn eC ERE Per eRe os 45.00 
DU Seterstaretctaters ofp Lorene 49.75 
Electrics and Motorcycles 
Ns ge are sy's) < ceaneher Poe 14.00 
Commercial Rates 
ING Y; City -NeYesubs Ni Yc 
Liab. P. D. Liab. P. D. Liab. 
Sp. ...$3875 $150 $250 $100 $180 
1oe aMs.. 205 “TS a6 70\- 105 
Dike «stake 225 100 130 55 85 
ests) ieee 200 85 110 45 70 
A ss orale 165 70 90 36 55 
Died cals 140 58 70 30 45 
Oe ara 115 46 60 25 40 
Motor- 
cycle, 2- 
wheeled 55 23 35 15 28 
Collision 


All Territories 


14.25 
15.50 
16.75 
18.00 


4.00 


BaD: 
$4.50 
6.40 
8.40 
10.20 
it. 3 
12. 
caeH 
14.20 


4.00 


State 
bh 


Pleasure and Commercial Cars 


Manufacurer’s (Coll. $25 Full 
List price Class Deduct. C’v’ge 
Under $600 Al*® $25.00 $45.00 
$1,200 1,399 A5* 33.00 65.00 
1,800 ‘1,999 D 45.00 80.00 
2,500 -2,749 G 60.00 95.00 
3,250 3,499 J 75.00 110.00 
4,000 4,249 M 90.00 125.00 
4,750 5.000 iP 105.00 140.00 
6,001 6,500 Ss 117.50 152.50 
7,501 8,000 V 125.00 160.00 
9,001 9,500 ry 132.50 167.50 
9,501 10,000 Z 35.00 170.00 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Aetna Introduces “Pep” 

is the latest addition to the 
It is to appear 
in the interest of 


“Pep” 
Aetna publications. 
“yeasonably often” 
cash collections. 

* * * 
Miss Means’ New Place 


Miss Gertrude 'H. Means is now in 
charge of schedule rating in the com- 
pensation department of the Aetna Life 
in New York. Miss Means was form- 
erly secretary to R. S. Elberty, super- 
intendent of the inspection department 
of the National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau in New York. 

* * * 


Selling Use & Occupancy 


The steam boiler insurance business 
is reported to be good. If the present 
volume is maintained it is expected 
that the experience will be satisfactory 
at the present rates. A large business 
is being done in use and occupancy at 
satisfactory rates. The use and occu- 
pancy form takes care of any increase 
in the moral hazard, which may come 
when business slows down. The con- 
tract is virtually a valued policy as 
long as the insured’s production keeps 
on the present level, or if it increases. 
If it falls below a certain average, in- 
demnity is paid on a prearranged per- 
centage basis. 

® * 
Following Experience 


Present conditions in the automobile 
insurance business resemble quite 
strongly the situation which obtained 
in surety lines some years ago. The 
surety companies were split at one time 
just as the automobile companies are 
now. Finally the. non-Conference com- 
panies got together for very much the 
same reasons, as have the non-Confer- 
ence automobile companies. The non- 
Conference surety companies gradually 
found that cp-operation among them- 
selves was working well, so much so, 
that they wanted more of it instead of 
less. They got so near to the Confer- 
ence in rates and practices that they 
finally decided to swim all in the same 
pond. It is hoped that the same con- 
ditions will be brought about among 
the automobile companies. 

* * * 
On Vacation 

Henry F. Weissenborn has gone 
away for a vacation. Meanwhile the 
duties of the assistant secretary of the 
Great Hastern (Casualty are in the 
hands of his associates. 

= * * 
Country Looking Fine 

Agency Director C. Clark Howard, 
of the Great Eastern Casualty, has re- 
turned from a trip which took him as 
far West as St. Louis. He was away 
three weeks and says that he never 
saw the country looking better than 
now. 


* sd * 
Says West is Aroused 
Henry D. Clarke, manager of the 
plate glass department of the Great 


Eastern Casualty, has been on a trip 
He says that 


West as far as Omaha. 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets 

THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 

NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 
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going like hot 
In many 
instances large towns secured almost 
their entire allotment in the first few 


the Liberty Loan is 
cakes in the Western cities. 


days of the drive. Mr. Clarke believes 
that the West is now thoroughly 
aroused to the necessity for backing 
up the Government to the limit, and 
that the loan will be oversubscribed. 

* * * 


“Nic” Phair Turns Artist 


One of the most attractive military 
service honor rolls executed by an 
amateur is that done by “‘Nic”’ Phair of 
the Ocean. Mr. Phair can not only 
design but he can also do life admir- 
ably. He is in the publicity and supply 
department. The honor roll contains 
sixty-three names, twenty-nine of which 
are of claim department employes. 

cd * * 


Collections Complained Of 

A casualty man who recently covered 
a large portion of the country while on 
a business trip found but one dark 
spot—collections. This he attributes 
to no other cause than that many com- 
munities are keing drained of ready 
money to apply on the Liberty: Loan. 
There is nothing to do, he says, but 
wait until some of the funds are re- 
turned through the ordinary trade 
channels. 

= * = 
Won a Liberty Bond 

William Goldbeck, of E. B. McCon- 
nell & Go., New York, won a Liberty 
bond raffled in the office of the Mary- 
land Casualty. There were 100 chances 
at fifty cents each, one chance to each 
person. ‘ 

* * * 


General Takes Added Space 


The General Accident has located its 
metropolitan auditing and accounting 
departments in the basement of 100 
William Street immediately beneath its 
metropolitan office in that building. 

= * obs 


Claim Men Meet To-day 

H. P. Stedman, of the statistical de- 
partment of the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee, will be the speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the New York 
Claim Association to be held in Room 
2208, Western Union Building, 195 
Broadway, Friday, May 3, at 2 P: M. 
The topic of the lecture will be “The 
Various Uses of Claim Statistics.” 
There will be a discussion, open to all, 
on the various methods employed by 
claim departments in furnishing infor- 
mation toa the statistical department. 
The question of whether or not the as- 
sociation should hold a war supper in 
place of the next general meeting will 
bs voted upon. 
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Bureau Force Growing 


L. L. Hall, formerly in the St. Louis 
office of the National Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau, is now in 
New York as assistant to R. S. Alberty, 
superintendent of the inspection de- 
partment. Miss Olive Outwater, a 
graduate of the actuarial course, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been added 
to the force in the actuarial department 
in New York. J. D. Wells has been 
transferred from the Denver office as an 
assistant to Ambrose Ryder, head of 
the automobile department. 

ak ak * 


Government Officials to Confer 

On May 8 a meeting will be held at 
the New York office of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau with representatives of the United 
States Government to consider ques- 
tions arising out of the insurance on 
various Government works. 

* * * 


P. F. Garnett Advanced 

P. F. Garnett, who has been field 
secretary for the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, and now 
manager at Chicago, has had the of- 
fice of field supervisor and instructor 
added to his duties. In fact, Mr. Gar- 
nett has been doing this work but has 
not held the position officially. He has 
now been definitely elected to the posi- 
tien in accordance with the constitu- 
tion. 

+ * = 


With Field Artillery 

William B. Fitcher, who had charge 
of the renewal department in the New 
York office of the Commercial Casu- 
alty, is with the 105th United States 
Field Artillery at Spartanburg. That 
unit was formerly the Second Field Ar- 
tillery of New York. The office force 
has sent him a number of useful 
tokens of their regard, as he expects 
soon to go abroad. 

= * * 


L. S. Moore Metropolitan Manager 

L. S. Moore, acting manager in the 
Metropolitan branch of the American 
Surety, has been appointed manager, 
effective May 1. Edward Sadler, who 
has been in that department for some 
time, is to be assistant manager. Mr. 
Moore has been with the Company for 
over ten. years and has been assistant 
manager, secretary to the president and 
manager of the re-insurance division. 

* * * 


Plate Glass Changes Listed 
New York City Manual amendments 
and rulings applying to plate glass in- 
surance rates have been prepared by 
W. F. Moore in pamphlet form. This 
contains all the changes made to and 
including April 1, 1918. 
* * * 
New Quarters Leased 
Because of the expiration of a lease 
the Great Eastern Casualty has given 
uy its store room at 45 John Street and 
has secured another location at 26 John 
Street. 
s * a 
lowa AsSociation Prosperous 
Thirty-eight ‘years ago the Iowa State 
Traveling Men’s Association was or- 
ganized in Des Moines. It now has 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 


Surplus over all liabilities......... 
Losses paid to December 31, 1917.. 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 


Seer 
Ree eee mm eee eee emer e heme ee eee reese eee e sense eeeuunaaeeease 


We ere ON BeIaitiee rie:s« < samemalscae $15,077.330.62 


Steam eee en eee eee neneenesens > , 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 


Insurance, 
erty Damage). Automobile 
sicians, Druggists, Owners 


(Personal 


Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


Injury, 
and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Steam 


Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 


Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 


} 


; 
May 3, 1918 


over 57,000 members. Just now when, — 


because of the war, many traveling 
men have lost their business connec- 
tions, the association is doing a good 
work in assisting them to find other 
employment. The association has paid 
over $5,000,000 in claims. In 1917 the 
claims paid were $460,000. J. W. Hill 
has been president of the association 
for twelve years. The other officers 
are active business men and devoted 
to the association. 
* * * 


Enters Wisconsin 


The Iowa Bonding & Casualty, of Des 
Moines, recently organized, has applied 
to do business in Wisconsin. It is ex- 
pected that the commission will be is- 
sued some time this week. The capi- 
talization of the company-is $1,000,000, 
and its surplus $500,000. 

* * * 


Corey With Pacific Mutual 


Horace W. Corey, for ‘years New York — 


manager of the Equitable Accident, of 
Boston, has been made New York man- 
ager of the industrial accident and 
health department of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. 3 
ca 2 2 


Would Change Constitution 


It is proposed to change the consti- ; 


tution of the Casualty Actuarial and 
Statistical Society of America so that 
examinations may be waived in the 
case of a candidate who for a period of 
not less than two years has been in 
responsible charge of the statistical or 
actuarial department of a casualty in- 
surance organization, or has had such 
other practical experience in casualty 


or social insurance aS in the opinion | 


of the council renders him qualified for 
associateship. The next meeting will 
be held May 20 and 21. 
* « & ‘ 

Chas. R. Culyer & Co. have been ap- 
pointed resident managers at Philadel- 
phia for Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Southern New Jersey, of the ‘Chicago 
Bonding and Insurance Company, suc- 
ceeding Jones, Launt & Barrett, Inc. 
* * = > 

An agent sometimes 

Good Results becomes discouraged 
Often Are and gives up effort 
Delayed because he has had 

an unfruitful day. He 

overlooks the fact that the seed sown 
that day is sure to bring a harvest 
later. The more he works the more 
prospects he has for the future, An 
agent built up a collection of $800 4 


+ 


month in a territory and worked three 
full weeks before he secured his first 


application, but the three weeks’ efforts 
brought big results later. The fact is, 


this is a form of protection which does — 


appeal to all classes of people, and 
there is never a time in any district 
when business cannot be secured. If 
one line of work is quiet, look around 
for the lines which are active. le 
want you to realize that the home office 
is sympathetic and knows full well the 
troubles of competition, of getting men 
to sign the applications, and of keep | 
ing the insurance in force after it is | 
once written. We simply want you to 
believe in yourself as much as we De 
lieve in you, and keep up ‘your courage | 
and effort. Then your results Ww 

surely come quite satisfactorily—“Fed- 
eral Record.” ’ in 


Mutual Co.’s Rates 
(Continued from page 21) 


Loss of use (pleasure and commer- 
cial) 10 per cent. of P. D. rate. 


Trailers 25 per cent. additional of 


liability and P. D. rate. | 
Excess limits (10-10) 10 per cent. of 
1918 tariff. . 
Excess limits (10-20) 20 per cent. of 
1918 -tariff. | 
Additional interests: one, 10 per 
cent.; two, 12% per cent.; three oF 
more, 15 per cent. 


The importance of read- 
ing and thoroughly un- 
on Contract derstanding the provi- 


Liability 


sions of a _ contract 
before signing a bond 
is illustrated in the recent decision of 
the Supreme ‘Court of Wisconsin, says 
the “Fidelity Journal.” In that case the 
eondition of the contract bond was 
that the contractor shall fully and 
| faithfully perform all the conditions 
| end covenants contained in the con- 
tract. In the bond there was no ref- 
, erence whatever made to the payment 
ef labor and material bills. In the 
/ contract, however, the _ contractor 
' agreed that he would well and duly 
execute and perform the contract and 
would pay in full for all labor em- 
, ployed and material used in the per- 
| formance of the contract. It does not 
appear from the case that there was 
any law which required the City of 
Warsaw, Wisconsin, to exact from the 
contractor a bond conditioned to pay 
for labor and material. The court held 
that the provisions of the contract 
must be read into the bond and that 
the surety upon the contractor’s bond 
was liable for labor and material bills 
and that the furnishers of labor and 
material could maintain a direct right 
of action on the bond. Builders Lum- 
ber & Supply Company vs. Chicago 
Bonding & (Surety, 166 N. W., 320. 


Bonds 


* s s 
C. W. Bradford, of the 
How Agents (Massachusetts Bond- 
May Be ing at Los’ Angeles 
Classified does not believe in 
“hit or miss’ methods 


in apvointing agents and one of the 
reasons for his success in building up 
one of our largest monthly payment 


' agencies is his ability to study a pros-. 


pective agent, determine his needs and 
Gevelop him into a permanent and 
prosperous insurance writer. How he 
classifies prospective agents is ex- 
plained as follows: 

Class 1. A large number of men 
take up insurance after having failed 
in several other lines. They are gen- 
eral failures, therefore, they will have 

_ the same experience with insurance. 
_ I believe that this is the reason for 
| the largest class of failures in our 
, work, 
, Class 2. Men who take up insurance 
| @8 @ means of “easy money” and 
| “easy time” and for the purpose of be- 
, ing “their own boss.” They fail to 
_ find the “easy money,” therefore, quit. 
, They usually have an “easy time” be- 
cause, as their own boss, they fail to 
_ demand of themselves what a real boss 
cemands of his employes—best efforts. 

Class 3. Men with the sole aim to 
sell insurance by any means—just so 
long as “they get theirs.” This class 
will create quite a stir for a time, but 
their race is short and disastrous. 


Class 4. -Men who lack confidence 
iu themselves and_ their company. 
They may be diligent and honest, but 
will never succeed until they feel that 
the goods they are offering to the pub- 
lic are worth the price anq that when 
a sale is made both the seller and 

buyer are benefited. There is hope for 
| this class of agents because they can 
| acquire the needed confidence. 
: 


Class 5. The agent who succeeds 
is the one who knows his line, who 
_ 4s endeavoring to give all a square 
| deal, who is his own boss and is able 
_to boss himself as well as he would 
expect to be bossed if he were work- 
_ ing for a salary and who has in view 
| @ successful future-rather than quick 
| returns for the present, 
| In appointing an agent Mr. Brad- 
| ford endeavors to classify him in one 
of the five classes named above at his 
' first interview, and then uses his in- 
_ fluence to bring out the qualities which 
the individual agent lacks. 
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Agents know that num- 


Contractors’ bers of large contracts 
Payroll are being awarded at 
Insurance present. ‘Herein lies 


an opportunity of call- 
ing to the contractor’s attention the 
wisdom of protecting his payroll 
against robbery. A loss of payroll 
funds would seriously embarrass the 
average .contractor and might ruin his 
business entirely. ‘The payroll rob- 
bery policy form is liberal and the 
cost reasonable, the more protection 
being required the lower the rates. 
This insurance is sold as low as five 
cents per thousand per week under 
annual policies. Can any careful busi- 
ness man afford to be without it? Ask 
your contractor clients that question. 
It is a tremendous field among contrac- 
ters and manufacturers and some 
agents are beginning to appreciate it. 
They are going to profit by their en- 
terprise.——Fidelity Journal.” 

* * * 


While the writing of new 


Watching business’ is supposed to 
One’s be »the principal occupa- 

Renewals tion of an _ insurance 
agent, there can be no 


question but what his success in se- 
curing the renewal of his business up- 
on each recurring premium due date 
is of most vital importance, not only 
to the company, but to himself. In 
the case of the company, the expense 
incident to issuing the policy, complet- 
ing the home office records, etc., ab- 
sorbs a considerable portion of the 
initial net premium. This being the 
case it is very essential that subse- 
quent premiums be received by the 
company. in your case, it should be 
your constant aim to build up your 
business to the point at least where 
the renewal commission will guaran- 
tee you competency when you no long- 
er care to actively engage in soliciting 
business. ‘This you can accomplish, 
as hundreds have done in the past, 
and you are not going to admit that 
you are less capable of attaining what 
you set out to do than were any of 
those who have already reached the 
coveted goal.—‘The Fieldman.” 


s* & # 


In the country of the 


Parable Americans there lived 
of Sloathful one who had followed 
Agent the business of a gen- 


eral insurance agent 
for many years and had accumulated 
many friends, a comfortable fortune 
and a few Accident and Health policy- 
holders. And most of his Accident 
business was carried by men who also 
gave the general insurance agent 
large lines of fire and casualty insur- 
ance. 

In. the same place there lived an 
agent of another company, and on a 
certain day he said to one of the gen- 
eral insurance agent’s policyholders 
“Pehold, the Accident policy you are 
carrying is out of date. You have 
carried it five years. It does not in- 
sure you for this and will not cover 
that. (Let me issue you a new and up- 
to-date policy so that you may be fully 
protected, whether your days be long 
in the Jand. or you be suddenly ‘snuffed 
out by accident.” 

And it came to pass that the man 
Icoked at the agent’s policy and found 
iz better than his old one—and took it. 

And when the general insurance 
agent heard of it he came in great 
haste and said to the man, “TI will 
give you a policy better than the one 
vou have been carrying and better 
than this new one.” And it was true 
that he could do sso. 

But the man said, “Out ‘of my sight! 
Why did you not give me this better 
policy at last renewal date? I would 
not have heard of it except for this 
other agent.” And he would’ have 
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GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... - $1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


BUSIN 


Burglary and 


Massachusetts Bonding 
) BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


none of the general insurance agent’s 
best policy. 

And the general insurance agent 
mourned the loss of the policyholder 
long and deeply, fearing that he would 
also lose his fire and casualty business. 
So he immediately rewrote all his 
other old Accident policyholders for 
new and better policies, that the other 
agent might not induce them to lapse. 
—“Co-ordinator.” 


TEACHING SAFETY 


Many Universities Expected to Include 
This Subject in Their 
Curricula 


An interesting work has been begun 
by the, National Safety Council. <A 
committee has been appointed, of which 
the general manager of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau is chairman, on promoting safety 
education in technical schools and uni- 
versities. The National Safety Council 
has done an important work in the field 
of safety, but up to the present time it 
has dealt with the more obvious, and, 
in a sense, superficial phases of the 
problem; that is, propaganda looking 
toward the installation of safety de- 
vices and the awakening of interest in 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


i Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
7 Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


is F. J. WALTERS 

i : Resident Manager 

55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


ESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Plate Glass INSURANCE 


and Insurance Company — 
T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


employers and employes in the safety 
movement. : 
A Bureau representative, speaking of 
this, said: 
“The time has come, however, when 


the problem can be attacked more 
fundamentally and certainly we shall 
not get more truly at the heart of the 
problem than by making efforts to edu- 
cate our next generation of engineers, 
not only jn the technique of safety, but 
so as to make them think safety in 
much the same way that they are nov, 
trained to think in terms of efficiency 
and as architects are trained to think 
in terms of beauty. 

“A general letter was sent out by 
the committee to practically all the 
universities of the country and elicited 
a gratifying response. As a result of 
this a conference of Eastern univer- 
sities was held in New York at the 
close of whick a committee was ap- 
pointed which will co-operate with a 
similar committee that was appointed 
at a conference of the Western univer- 
sities held in Chicago, in connection 
with the meetings of the American 
Railway Engineers’ Association. It is 
the expectation of the committee that 
many of the universities beginning next 
year will introduce into their curricula 
a certain amount of safety work.” 


Pa 
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HROW AWAY THAT CUMBERSOME RATE MANUAL 


Can you find no better use for your time than to spend the best part of 
it turning 362 pages every time you want to quote an automobile rate ? 


UNDERWRITER 


Compare the Simplicity of These Rates! 


The “Definite Value” Automobile Policy 


A clearly defined policy protecting an automobile Owner inden for loss by fire, theft, ex- 


plosion and other hazards. 
It is simple in language, and definite in terms—it positively fixes the value of a car, during the life of 


the policy, on a basis determined by the men who made and sold the car. 

In the event of a total loss, it pays the amount of fixed value shown in the policy contract, thereby 
avoiding any controversy in settling and paying the loss. 

In the event of a partial loss, it pays for the repair or replacement of all parts, to the full extent of the 


damage. 
Compare the protection and the cost of this policy with other forms of automobile insurance. 


PREMIUM RATES 


All premiums are based on list price of car. Rates quoted are for each one hundred dollars of list price. 
The rate is not increased on renewal. Freight charges and war tax may be added to amount of insurance. 


Pleasure and Commercial Cars 
Full Cover 


Full Cover Excluding Theft 
Models Listing $2,500 or Over................. $1.00 .80 cents 
Models Listing $1,000 to $2,500............... $1.50 .80 cents 
Models Listing Under $1,000................. $2.00 .80 cents 


Extra Equipment Excluding Theft— 


Extra Equipment, Including Theft— 
Same rate as charged for car. 


Twice the rate charged for car. 


Electric Cars—All Models 
.75 cents for fire and theft. 


Collision Insurance 


Covers all loss or damage above twenty-five dollars in 
any one accident. 
(For full cover add thirty-five dollars to all premiums.) 
Pleasure Cars 
In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 
14%% of list price $15.00 minimum premium 
In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
2% of list price $ 0 minimum premium 
Commercial Cars 


Property Damage 
Indemnity to extent of one thousand dollars for damage 
done to property of others. 
Pleasure Cars 


In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 
Ten Dollars Premium 


In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
Fifteen Dollars Premium 


Regardless of size of city. 


2%% of list price Commercial Cars—Decline property damage. 


$30.00 minimum premium 


TERM POLICIES 


Two Years Insurance—One and three-quarter times annual rate. 

Three Years Insurance—Two and one-half times annual rate. 

Pro rata cancellation allowed on old insurance when new car purchased 
and insured. 


Taxi Cabs, “Jitneys,”’ Rented, Livery, Second-Hand Cars and Dealers’ Cars 
WILL NOT BE INSURED UNDER THIS FORM OF POLICY 


THIS POLICY IS WRITTEN ONLY BY 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK THE NEW JERSEY 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $500,000 Capital $1,000,000 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY © 


) 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No. 19 


NEW POLICY FOR 
U. S. OFFICERS 


Automobile Insurance Company Covers 
Personal Effects of Army and 
Navy Men 


TEXT OF THE CONTRACTS 


Rate 114 Per Cent., Minimum Premium 
$5; Covers Within Limits of 
U. S. and Canada 


Commissioned officers of the United 
States Army and Navy have experi- 
enced some difficulty in obtaining in- 
surance on their effects. To supply this 
demand the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, has prepared a per- 
senal baggage policy which attaches 
from the time the property insured is 
taken from the residence of the in- 
sured, and continues wherever said 
property may accompany the insured 
or his family during the term of the 
policy, covering: 


(2) Any and all risks and perils of fire, 
theft, lightning, navigation and transportation, 
except as hereinafter provided, while in transit 
by or in the custody of any railroad, express, 
transfer and/or transportation company and/or 
by any steamship, steamboat or craft. 

(2) Loss or damage by fire or lightning while 
accompanying the insured on any automobile, 
or while in any hotel, club house, boarding 
house or dwelling or business building and/or 
other repository not hereinafter excepted. 

(3) Loss or damage by stranding, sinking, 

burning or collision of yacht or other craft, 
on which the insured may be as a guest at the 
time of such accident. 
- (4) Loss by theft of any entire trunk, valise 
or other shipping package from rooms occupied 
by insured, or when checked against receipt 
in any hotel, club house or boarding house, 
provided that the local police authorities are 
notified immediately on discovery of loss. 


The Company’s Liability 
The Company shall not be liable: 


@) For loss or damage to property while in 
the residence or regular garage of the insured, 
or in any theatre or other place of public 
amusement or entertainment. 

(2) For loss or damage to any property in 
excess of the actual cash value at the time 
such loss or damage occurs. 

(3) For loss or damage to automobiles, motor- 
cycles, animals, property specifically insured 
or property in storage or under any circum- 
stances for loss of accounts, bills, currency, 
deeds, evidence of debt, money, notes or 
securities. 

(4) For loss by pilferage of jewelry or simi- 
lar valuables, or for loss by theft of hand 
baggage in custody of insured on cars, steam- 
ships or other carriers, anything herein to the | 
contrary notwithstanding. 

(5) For loss or damage by breakage unless 
such breakage is caused by fire, collision or 
derailment. 

(6) For loss or damage caused directly or in- 
directly by invasion, insurrection, riot, civil 


war or commotion or military or usurped 
power. 

The rate is 1% per cent., minimum 
$5, and the policy covers within the 
limits of the United States and Canada. 
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Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


The Largest Cash Assets of any Fire Insurance Company in 


America are Back of Every Policy Issued by “THE HOME” 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH SERVICE 


REPUTATION 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


North British 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 
1866 


Established 1809 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
’ by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE— STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 
MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
DES MOINES, IA. 
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$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


1917 WAR CLAIMS OF 
BRITISH COMPANIES 


Percentage of These Claims to All 
Death Claims of Leading 


Companies 
WAR CLAIM RATIO GIVEN 
Industrial Offices Bearing a Heavy 


Burden—Generosity of the 
British Offices 


London, Eng., April 15.—The as- 
sumption of war risks without any 
compensating payment in the premium 
has increased the mortality rate of the 
life insurance offices by about 15 per 
cent., but this conveys little to the aver- 
age individual of the real effect of 
such claims on the finances of the 
companies. The chairman of the Pearl 
gave an illustration the other day which 
will bring home much beiter the seri- 
ous extent of the obligations which 
have to be met. 

‘Consider a life aged 25 assuring for 
£100,” he said. “The expectation of life 
is thirty-eight years—that is to say, 
we expect to pay £100 in thirty-eight 
years’ time, and we should then have 
£54 in hand to meet it. If, however, 
through the war the claim comes in 
after two years from the issue of the 
policy we have only £2 in hand, so that 
we pay thirty-six years earlier and the 
strain on the funds is £98 after two 
years instead of £46 after thirty-eight 
years.” From this it will be seen that 
the burden is no light one and that a 
solid benefit is being conferred on the 
ccmmunity by the generosity of the 
offices. On the other hand, the com- 
panies, or most of them, have a shrewd 
eye to the future and expect to get full 
value in due time as they deserve to 
get for their present sacrifices. “This 
generosity on the part of all assurance 
companies,” the Pearl chairman told 
the shareholders at the last annual 
meeting, “has gone far to popularize 
insurance and has been an invaluable 
aid to our field staffs. Both the com- 


panies and their representatives are 
bound to reap a rich reward as a Tre- 
sult of that popularity deservedly fol- 
lowing on a magnificently patriotic ac- 
tion.” 

In the table herewith is given the 1917 


war claims of leading companies, to- 
gether with the ratio of such claims, 
calculated in all cases on an annual 
basis, to the total death payments: 


War Claims and Their Relation to 
Other Death Payments 

Ratio of war 

claims to 

1917 allclaims, 
war claims.  P.C. 
Abstainers .:...... £13,700 42:3 
Britannic. . aves). «- 71,000 12.4 
Brit. \ Hqult eee eee 2,300 2.5 
Britte. Lecalaen.. ete 33,500 20.9 
Qlevey) & Pee sere as ai 30,900 10.6 
Clerical Med....... 40,800 11.3 
Eng. & Scot. Law..- 20,400 duhee 
Eq: and Law....... 46,600 18.8 
Legal and Gen..... 132,900 20.3 
Hifes Of Scovea sei. 32,800 8.8 
Tucn. & Mans; cs. 28,200 7.6 
Tons) ASS 21,400 ala We 
Marine and G...... 26,200 29.9 
National Mut...... 40,000 18.7 
Natl? Provetianeress 52,900 13.2 
Pearl) 4 state esate sistenets 212,400 14.7 
Prov: .Muts joer. - 49,200 25.7 
Prudentialy ye... 1,507,000 26.1 
RELIES C cas ane beters cranes 242,500 14 
Salvation Army.... 37,800 25.3 
Scot; “Ama ea. 54,100 14.5 
SCOtw Lids ciate ween 36,800 10.6 
SeEGte LiltGiecied acta ac 27,300 31.6 
Soothe ono recite cle 114,000 12.8 
Scot. Widows...... 176,500 14.9 
Wer Lem ps. sects 96,700 19.8 
West. and Genl.... 75,700 16.6 


How Claims Have Grown 


The payments in 1914 amounted to 
£473,900, equal on an annual basis to 
10 per cent. of the total death claims. 
In the next year the figure rose to 
£1,557,700 and in 1916 to £2,321,000, the 
ratio to the aggregate mortality dis- 
bursements being 11 and 15 per cent., 
respectively. The war liabilities for 
1917 so far announced amount to §3,- 
377,500, equal to 18.7 per cent. of all 
death claims and representing an in- 
crease of 27 per cent. as compared 
with 1916. Not very many offices have 
escaped a heavier toll, but among the 
fortunate ones are the Friends’ Provi- 
dent, the British Equitable, the Legal 
and General, the London Assurance, 
the Scottish Life, the Scottish Insur- 
ance and the University. In the first 
‘year there were four companies lucky 
enough to be*quite immune—the Scot- 
tish Temperance, the Sceptre, the Gen- 
eral Accident and the Profits and In- 
come. The immunity of the last persist- 
ed down to 1917, when its small death 
claims were virtually doubled by war 
risks falling in. This ratio of 50 per 
cent. is the highest yet recorded for 
last year, though beaten previously by 
the 52.3 per cent. of another company 
in 1916. The second highest in 1917 
was the 42.3 per cent. of the Abstain- 
ers and the third highest the 31.6 per 
cent. of the Scottish Life. Other of- 
fices whose proportion has exceeded in 
one of the four years the 30 per cent. 
level are the Century, the Equity and 
Law, the Scottish Insurance and the 
Legal and General. The aggregate sum 
paid by the industrial offices to date is 
now close on £5,000,000, yet the aver- 
age amount of the policy, in spite of 
this large figure, is only about £18. The 
average ordinary policy works out at 
considerable more. The mean amount 
of each war claim, for instance, met by 
the Friends’ Provident is £840, by the 
Clergy Mutual £876 and by the United 
Kingdom Temperance £420. 


\> Present Situation 


Up to this year, in spite of the heavy 
burden of war claims, no question had 
arisen as to the wish and intention of 
the companies to continue the wise and 
generous policy on which they em- 
barked in 1914. At the annual meeting 
of the Prudential, however, in Febru- 
ary the chairman made a lengthy ref- 
erence to the matter and hinted that 
the time might come when the decision 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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of his company would have to be re- 
vised. The Prudential has, of course, 
paid far more in bulk than any other 
individual office, but there are numer- 
ous companies on which relatively the 
strain is more onerous. No office could 
be expected to impair its financial 
stability in meeting these payments, 
and that contingency has certainly not 
yet arisen. The companies, especially 
the industrial undertakings, have by 
their liberal and patriotic policy in this 
matter given an enormous advertise- 
ment to the benefits of insurance, as 
we have seen the chairman of Pearl 
frankly recognizes, and they would en- 
tirely throw away a good deal of this 
advantage if they were to suddenly 
reverse their decision. Whatever they 
may be losing now they will get back 
in accumulated measure as soon as 
peace conditions prevail. The effect 
upon the general community and the 
policyholders on active service of a 
right-about-face would certainly be the 


and permanently disabled: 


For Agency Contracts address 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose-=life is insured becomes totally 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E, TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 2 


UNDERWRITER 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


reverse of agreeable, and such a dis- 
astrous anti-climax should be averted 
eyen if the assistance of the Govern- 
ment has to be invoked. No policy of 
the kind should ever have been em- 
barked on save with an inflexible de- 
termination to see it through. 


FRED E. RICHARDS DEAD 
President of Union Mutual Life, 
Portland, a Prominent 
Maine Financier 


of 


Fred E. Richards, president of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Portland, Maine, died in that city 
this week, following a long illness. Mr, 
Richards was for years a leader in 
financial circles. 


The Fidelity & Deposit has closed its 
London branch. 
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The Union Central issues ~ 


Premium an interesting statement 
Savings comparing life imsurance 
Account and savings bank  ac- 


counts, using it as a sell- 
ing point for a $5,000 endowment policy. 
The simile and argument follow: 

Life insurance companies and Ssay- 
ings banks each encourage the habit 
of saving and perform other valuable 
service in their particular fields. Com- 
bined they symbolize a great bank of 
thrift, because they accumulate, capi- 
talize, protect and improve at interest 
the savings that thrift makes possible. 

Thousands who to-day enjoy insur- 
ance protection, purchased their first 
policy by starting a.savings account 
and many more find the savings account 
a great help in keeping their insurance 
in force. 

By opening a premium savings ac- 
cecunt and depositing one-fiftieth week- 
ly or one-twelfth monthly, of the total 
annual premiums on your life insur- 
ance you will find it easy to meet the 
premiums as they become due. In 
addition you will earn some interest 
while your premium fund is accumu- 
lating. 

The exhibit that follows illustrates 
the advantage of starting a savings ac- 
count to pay life insurance premiums. 


It will be noted that. a savings ac- 
count was. started on January 1. 
Monthly deposits of $15 were made 
regularly. One year after the- account 
was opened the depositor had accumu- 
lated, with interest credited July and 
January 10, $197.93. He withdrew 
$152.25 on January 15 to purchase a 
$5,000 Union Central endowment is- 
sued at age 30, payable in 30 ‘years, 
leaving a balance of $45.68 to use for 
future emergencies or to increase the 
interest earnings on his subsequent 
years? account. Union Central divi- 
dends, the first being $16.60, will help 
to reduce the cost of insurance, or in- 
crease the amount or help his bank 
account grow. 


The depositor by saving for one year, 
was thus enabled to create an estate 
worth $5,000, establish a bank balance 
olf $45.68 and start a plan to provide 
an income for his old age. 


Why not start a savings account to 
pay your premiums or to purchase new 
or additional insurance? 


INCOME TALK 


“Whenever we give real service to 
a client, in the end it always means 
profit,’ says Frank L. Wesley, General 
Agent of Columbian National Life at 
Pittsburgh. ‘It is so in selling a man 
income insurance. Think what it would 
mean to you in your territory if every 
death claim that had been paid there 
had been on the income plan. A check 
coming to a woman every month is 
the best advertisement for life insur- 
ance you can have. A check may come 
to her every month for forty years and 
during that period she will talk to hun- 
dreds of people about the check she is 
receiving every month from the Colum- 
bian, and about the fact that she is free 
from trouble and worry. This means 
that you receive in your territory 
twelve times each year all the bene- 
fits and advertising that ordinarily arise 
from the payment. of a death claim. On 
the other hand, a woman who has been 
left $20,000 and who has lost it through 
poor investments is not much of 4 
booster for life insurance.” 


WRITING RED CROSS WORKERS 


The Hartford “Courant” gives the 
following as the companies which are, 
writing the American Red Cross work-| 
ers’ life insurance: | 

Prudential, Travelers, Conn. General,! 
Phoenix Mutual, Penn Mutual, Equi 
table of New York, Home Life, Metro-| 
politan, Guardian Life and Union) 
Central. = | 


| 
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Promotions By 
_ Equitable Society 


CHANGES IN TITLES MADE 


Fisher, Rosenfeld and Taylor, Second 
Vice-Presidents; Graham Third 
Vice-President 


‘The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
announces this week that the titles of 
four of the officers have been changed 
as follows: ‘Leon O. Fisher, Henry L. 
Rosenfeld and William E. Taylor, sec- 
ond vice-presidents; and William J. Gra- 
ham, third vice-president. 


Fisher’s Career 

Leon O. Fisher, who has been third 
vice-president of the Society, is the 
ehief accounting officer and has charge 
of the home office with general super- 
vision over the field force. Prior to go- 
ing with the Equitable he was a mem- 
ber of Haskins & Sells, public account- 
ants. He entered the Equitable service 


as general auditor in 1906, and was ap- 
pointed third vicetpresident in May, 
1912. At present he is in Washington 
on General Goethal’s staff. 


Rosenfeld Began as an Agent 


Henry L. Rosenfeld, who was fourth 
vice-president, began with the Society 
as an agent in Georgia in 1894. Five 
years later he was made general agent 
at Cincinnati. He was appointed in- 
spector of agents for Ohio, and became 
supervisor of agencies at the home office 
in 1903. In 1906, he was made insur- 
ance assistant to the president; in 1914 
he was elected fourth vice-president. 
He has charge of the group insurance, 
home purchase, monthly premium and 
foreign agency departments, bureau of 
re-insurance and bureau of conservation. 
He has traveled extensively, and is al- 
most as well known in Europe as here. 
Recently he has been touring the coun- 
try for the Liberty Loan. 


With Society for Years 


William E, Taylor, second vice-presi- 
dent, is superintendent of agencies. He 
began with the Society as an agent, 
became a general agent and in 1896 
went to the home office. He is a shrewd 
judge of men and a fine type of agency 
executive. 


Started as Actuary 


William J. Graham has long been re- 
garded as one of the most brilliant 
young men in life insurance. Soon after 
leaving school he became an officer of a 
life insurance company in the South 
demonstrating unusual capabilities as 
an actuary. In subsequent years he had 
an extended experience in several divi- 
sions of life insurance, always progress- 
ing. In January, 1911, he was made 
Western superintendent of the Equit- 
able in Chicago. In 1912 he was trans- 
ferred to the home office and appointed 
superintendent of the group insurance, 
home purchase and monthly premium 
departments. His work in connection 
with the writing of the Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., Union Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Union Pacific and Standard Oil 
groups are familiar to life insurance 
men. 


Dr. Westfall Executive Vice-President 


Dr. J. V. E. Westfall, assistant to the 
president of the Equitable has been 
made executive vice-president. He won 
the degree of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. 


Great interest is being shown in 
Canada in the coming New York con- 
vention of the life underwriters. 


A meeting of new men to analyze 
policy conditions is held every Thurs- 
day by the Darby A. Day agency in 
Chicago. ' 


Penn’s Automatic 
Conversion Policy 


ELASTICITY OF THE CONTRACT 


Form Can Be Adapted to Trust Cer- 
tificate or to Instalment 
Plan 


Supplementing the announcement of 
the new automatic conversion policy of 
the Penn Mutual Life the Company is 
now able to state that it has in prepa- 
ration an adaptation of this form to 
the trust certificate or instalment plan, 
and will be ready to issue the new trust 
certificate policy as soon as it is ap- 
proved by the several State insurance 
departments. The term insurance per- 
iod is two, three or four years, as the 
case may be, and at the end of the 


term period the policy is automatically — 


converted to the ordinary life plan, but 
the sum insured during the term period, 


and also after conversion to the ordi- 
nary life plan, is payable in instal- 
ments over a certain period, say ten or 
twenty ‘years. 


This trust certificate form guarantees 
the rate on the ordinary life trust cer- 
tificate plan, contains the options of 
conversion to limited payment life or 
endowment during the term period, and 
grants the other privileges of the origi- 
nal lump sum form; it also contains 
No. 4 war clause. Although the dis- 
ability feature is) not incorporated in 
this policy, it may be added at the date 
of conversion upon proper request, if 
satisfactory evidence of insurability is 
furnished at the time. 


Term Rates 


The following tabulation gives the 
term rates for certain ages, which are 
slightly lower than the corresponding 


rates on the 5-year optional term trust 
certificate plan: ; 


2-Year 3-Year 4-Year 

term, term, term, 
Age T..C. 20 T. C. 20 T..C. 20 
ODS. ogees 99.08 $9.46 $9.54 
AN)! s.r 10.30 10.43 10.56 
AD 2... gets 11.83 12.04 12.27 
60°... eae 14.74 15.14 15.58 


“The advantages of the automatic con- 
version feature in ayoiding re-solicita- 
tion and the execution of conversion 
papers, are rapidly coming to be appre- 
ciated by our general agents, and the 
Company is confident that they will 
find the adaptation of this feature to 
the trust certificate plan particularly 
effective in securing applications in 
cases where income insurance is de- 
sired, but where, owing to temporary 
financial conditions, the-insured is in- 
clined to postpone taking out income 
insurance,” the Company says. 


CAN WRITE CHILDREN 


Wisconsin Commissioner Gives Per- 
mission to the Beavers—Rates 


Must be Adequate 


Madison, Wis., May 4.—The Beavers 
have been granted a license by Insur- 
ance Commissioner M. J. Cleary to 
write insurance upon children. 

At its session in 1916-17, the legisla- 
ture of this State passed the Whole 
Family Law. This law. permits frater- 
nal benefit societies to write insurance 
upon the children of their members, 
and the Beavers is the first Wisconsin 
seciety to get a license under the act. 

The net table used is the one em- 


ployed by the industrial companies. 
The benefits offered are the maximum 
permitted under the law, being from 
two to three times the amount paid by 
the industrial companies. 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


oe 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Travelers Tower Will 

Be 525 Feet Tall 
ALL DIRECTIONS 
Tallest Structure in New England— 


Gives Company Much New 
Floor Space 


SEEN FROM 


On Sunday the Hartford “Courant” 
printed four pages, giving the first pic- 
ture of the new building of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, showing the 
tower. Here are some facts about the 
Travelers Tower: 

Height 525 feet. 

Tallest building in New England and 
only exceeded in this part of the world 
by the Woolworth, Metropolitan Life, 
Singer, Municipal, Bankers Trust build- 
ings in New York, and ‘City Hall in 
Philadelphia. 

Built under the presidency of Louis 
F. Butler; Donn Barber, architect; 
Marc Hidlitz & Sons, builders. 

Granite for 34 stories, then 79 feet 
ot metal, 24 stories usable for business, 


Travelers Sole Occupant Except For 
Bank Space 


Sixty per cent. will be added to the 
flcor space by the new building. Ex- 
cept for one bank, the Travelers is the 
sole occupant of its building. 

The tower stands on rock 35 feet 
below the street level and its largest 
dimensions are 128 by 47 feet. It rises 
from a nine story extension of the 
original building of the Travelers, 
which stands on Main Street, Hartford. 

Work was begun in the fall of 1916 
and the rest of the present year will 
be required to complete the task, al- 
though some of the floors in the lower 
half of the addition are already being 
occupied. 

The Travelers has 2,450 employes in 
the ‘City of Hartford and needs all the 
space in the new building. The num- 
ber of employes has grown from about 
$00 in the past five years. 


Historic Site 


As Hartford is situated on low land 
beside the Connecticut River ané@ is 
surrounded by hills, the ‘Travelers 
Tower will be a conspicuous landmark 
for people, approaching the city from 
whatever direction. 

The tower marks the site of the old 
inn which made the Charter Oak 
famous. 

The Custom House tower in Boston, 
hitherto the tallest shaft in New Eng- 
land, will now suffer eclipse, it is 505 
feet to the tip. Boston has no other 
tali buildings. 

Historical Center Church, which 
stands directly across from the Travel- 
ers on Main Street, and appears in the 
foreground of Mr. Bailey’s picture, was 
dedicated in 1807. In the churchyard 
lie 'Thomas Hooker, the founder of 
Hartford, and many other earlier in- 
habitants and makers of the Constitu- 
tion of Connecticut. 


RESERVE LOAN-WINS 

The case of Finlay H. Mutchler vs. 
Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company 
was tried at Columbus, Ohio, last week. 

Mutchler claimed over $200,000 for 
malicious prosecution growing out of 
his indictment by the Franklin County 
grand jury for embezzlement. 

At the close of plaintiff's evidence 
the attorneys for the Company moved 
the Court to direct a verdict in favor 
of the Company. This motion was sus- 
tained and the jury, at the direction of 
the ‘Court, brought in a verdict in favor 
of the defendant Company. 


t 


Insurance Bond 


Subs. of $75,800,000 


IN. THIS 


RECORD DISTRICT 


Life Underwriters Association of. New 
York Sold About $11,000,000 
of Bonds 


The insurance division completely out- 
classed all other divisions in the Liberty 
Loan drive in this Federal Reserve dis- 
trict. Its total for the Third Loan was 
$75,800,000. The hardware and metal 
trade was second with $61,625,000; the 
mining industries third with $27,950,000. 
In the second loan the insurance sub- 
scriptions were $23,000,000. 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York reports a total of nearly $11.- 
000,000, exclusive of the H. B. Rosen 
subscriptions. Reports up to Wednes- 
day morning of this week were $8,600,- 
000 for Manhattan and $2,000,000 for 
Brooklyn. 

These, of course, are exclusive of com- 
pany subscriptions. The reports of the 
agents ‘in New York City (Manhattan) 
for upwards of $20,000 follows: Mutual 
Life, $2,781,000; New York Life, $1, 
663,850; Travelers, $1,517,300; Equit- 
able, $727,550; Mutual Benefit, $609,150; 
State Mutual, $203,150; Penn Mutual, 
$178,400; Provident L. & T., $171,200; 
New England Mutual, $134,700; John 
Hancock, $102,600; Union Central, $79,- 
600; Aetna, $71,750; Guardian, $68,550; 
Manhattan, $50,450; Connecticut Mu- 
tual, $47,150; Phoenix Mutual, $42,200; 
Massachusetts Mutual, $33,500; Fidelity 
Mutual, $29,100; Connecticut General, 
$22,500; Home Life, $21,050. 

The subscriptions for New York City, 
exclusive of Brooklyn, are reported by 
the Life Underwriters Association as 
45,670. 

Reports through the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association for Brooklyn offices: 

Prudential, $1,247,750; John Hancock, 
$274,650; Equitable, $205,450; North- 
western, $95,450; Penn Mutual, $54,- 
400: New York Life, $26,300; Mutual, 
$22,250. 

The record of Harold A. Barker, of 
the Goslin agency, Prudential, was par- 
ticularly noteworthy. He secured about 
4500 individual subscriptions. 

The staff. of the Jos. D. Bookstaver 
general agency of the Travelers sold 
$94,950 of Liberty bonds in 1,376 appli- 
cations averaging $68 each. This’ is 
more than the amount sold in New York 
City by any other general agency of the 
Travelers. H. Teller led the other 
agents of the Bookstaver office with 447 
applications for, $25,250 and M. Ang- 
sterich was second with 160 applications 
for $8,500. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION 


Annual Meeting Being Held To-day in 
Philadelphia—W. M. Reid 
Presidént 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania will be held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to-day. 

The meeting will be called to order 
at 10 o’clock and will continue all day. 
A buffet luncheon will be served at 
the hotel.. President Wallace M. Reid, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., will preside. Promi- 
nent insurance men of national repu- 
tation have been invited to address the 
meeting. Officers of the--National 
Council of Insurance Federations will 
aiso be present and make addresses. A 
general invitation’ is extended to all 
insurance men to attend this import- 
ant '. meeting. Insurance Federation 
chairmén in most of the counties of 
Pennsylvania are arranging to send 
large delegations. 
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Investments of , 
British Companies 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES GROW 


Now About 40 Per Cent. of. Funds 
Invested in State 
Holdings 


The following table shows the hold- 
ings of British life insurance offices in 
British State securities and the propor- 
tion to their aggregate investments 
during the decade down to 1914: 


Ratio 
Year Amount. P.C. 
OS US! oa leh rere 68 on £9,203,300 5.8 
UOT aie censor hece set tons 7,939,800 4.9 
LOO Vise eee ete eee 8,190,300 4:8 
DOR” Sr dciseee te setae 8,019,000 4.4 
GOD 2s Be tes eipakotans chica 7,307,500 3.8 
OT OR ED ete soucnalrensicieshenene 6,875,000 3.0 
EO aehe cieud's > ats Bucietets 6,594,700 2.6 
LOL 2eheR hima ee 5,757,500 2.2 
LOVED 2%. .%, « BORA RTCtet 5,314,300 9 
SLA Se 31.4, (ora ale te aan 6,143,800 yl. 


How the Situation has Changed 

During the last three years the situa- 
tion has altogether altered. Now that 
British Government issues return 5. and 
6 per cent., the objection of a low- 
earning capacity has disappeared, and 
patriotism and expediency combine to 
urge life offices to respond liberally to 
the appeals of the Chancellor of the 
Hixchequer. When the last loan was 
floated, in January, 1917, Mr. Bonar 
Law specially addressed the life. insur- 
ance companies and invited them to 
bring their holdings of British Govern- 
ment securities up to about 25 per cent. 
of their assets. In many instances more 
than this has been done. Various cir- 
cumstances have facilitated the action 
of the offices. They had an interest in 
realizing most of their American invest- 
ments, an operation which helped to 
steady exchange, as well as to furnish 
funds for home investment. 

In 1915 the total of government sé& 
curity investments: jumped to £43,421, 
700 and in 1916 to £79,312,500, the pro- 
portions respectively being 15.6 and 
26.3 per cent. All the balance sheets 
for the past year are not yet made up, 
but enough are available to show how 
great has been the increase since the 
end of 1916. The British State security 
holdings of the offices whose reports 
have been published amount to £66,- 
500,000, an increase of 52 per cent. as 
compared with 1916 and giving an aver- 


age ratio of 40.1 per cent. to total in- 
vestments. 


The Home Mutual Life, of Topeka, 
has been merged with the American 
Life of McPherson, Kan., under the 
name of the American Home Life 
Insurance Company, headquarters at 
Topeka. I. S. Lewis, former insurance 
commissioner, was secretary of the 
company; J. N. Dolley, former bank 
commissioner, was president, 


F. W. Marsh, of the Canada Life, 
Vancouver, and president of the local 
association, has been requested to as- 
sume active charge of the Rotary Club’s 
campaign, to have a tuberculosis clinic 
established in Vancouver. 


The total.insurance in force of six 
billionaire American life companies on 
January 1, 1918, was $15,500,660,731. 


C. R. Walker has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. 


George Wegenast,. president“‘of the 
Mutual Life, of Ontario, is dead. 


UNDERWRITER 


ELECT RODDY PRESIDENT 


Equitable General Agents’ Association 
Headed by Popular South 
Carolina Man 


Atlantic City, May 9.—Equitable Life 
Assurance Society general agents met 
here this week. Officers of the Com- 
pany who came down were Messrs. Day, 
Lunger, Alexander, Wilson, Rosenfeld 
and Taylor. The general agents pres- 
ented Judge Day with a de luxe volume, 
bound in Equitable colors and contain- 
ing a photograph of each general agent 
present. On the opposite page from 
each photograph was an autographed 


‘letter. 


W. J. Roddy, of Rock Hill, 8S. C., was 
elected president of the General. Agents’ 
Association. He is one of the most 
pepular general agents in the Society. 


Lieutenant-Commander Frederick A. 
Savage, former general agent of the 
New England Mutual Life in Baltimore, 
is now on the armored cruiser “Seattle” 
in European waters, having been trans- 
ferred to active service from Cape May. 
Mrs. Savage, who is operating the 
agency, has written more than $200,600 
in the past year, about $175,000 of it in 
the New England Mutual Life. 


“Ww. G. Watt, the energetic superin- 
tendant of the London Life Insurance 
Co.; Guelph, for the past two years, is 
leaving shortly to take an important 
position with the Continental Life In- 
surance Co., Toronto, as inspector of 
agents, and will make his home in 
Toronto. 


BIG WRITERS 
READ 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Each Week for New Ideas 


DO YOU? 
Subscription $3 a Year 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


THE WESTERN AND 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


SOUTHERN LIFE IN 


May 10, 1918 


HOME LIFE 
‘INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during’ the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets. are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, Se fe 


SINCINNATI, OHIO 


Also Issues All Standard Forms of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 
oe ‘ 


Organized 1 


COMPARATIVE RECORD—SEVEN YEAR PERIODS 


Dec, 31, 1888 a re rag Force 
1895 155,640 5,294, 
1909 4 sar 919 aa80, 
1916 11,943,640 104/980,362 


AGENTS WANTED IN THE 
TUCKY, MICHIGAN, 


In ici ¢ 
wss-us —y ter Ne gsrses 
1896-1902 3,930,883 638,659 
1903-1909 11,312,912 839,426 
1910-1916 22,670,340 1,426,752 


PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OHIO, KEN- 
INDIANA, WEST VIRGINIA and WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


5. 00. | 


The Largest Industrial Company West of The Alleghenies 


1 g 
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Promotions at 


Aetna Home Office 


NEW OFFICERS OF COMPANY 


five Men Who Have Spent Their 
Insurance Careers With the 
Aetna Life 


Of the five new officers of the Aetna 
Life, whose election was announced af- 
ter the recent annual meeting of the 
Company, everyone has been connected 
with the Company for 'years, some start- 
ing as office boys. 

Assistant Secretary Adelbert J. Moody 
was educated in the South School 
Hannum’s Business College. He 


tered the Aetna office December 


ADELBERT J. MOODY 
Assistant Secretary 


1892. For eighteen years he has had 
charge of the policy loan division. 
Charles H. Symonds, assistant sec- 
retary, entered the employ of the Com- 
pany in May, 1868. He began in the 
policy department and went thence to 


CHARLES H. SYMONDS 
Assistant Secretary 


renewal, and then to the tax. His next: 


change was to the agency bookkeeping 
and later he was in the cashier’s book- 
keeping work. Mr. Symonds is a 
nephew of a former vice-president of 


and - 
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the Aetna Life, J. ‘©. Webster, who re- 
tired several years ago. 

Frank W. Bidwell entered the em. 
ploy of the Aetna in August, 1879, start- 
ing as a general utility boy and soon 
was placed at work of copying letters 
and after a time was put under the 
late Thomas J. Gill, working in the 
death claims department. He has five 


children, two of his sons being in the 


FRANK W. BIDWELL 
Secretary Claim Division 


army, one of them, Harold F., being a 
first lieutenant of the infantry and at- 
tached to the Mariné Corps and in 
France. 


Robert B. English is in charge of 


the group division and as secretary of 
this has an original appointment, the 


ROBERT B. ENGLISH 
Secretary Group Division 


title being new. He was graduated 
from the Hartford high school in 1904 
and from Yale. (academic) in 1908. He 
attended the Harvard and the Yale Law 
Schools for two years. In February, 
1912, he came to the Aetna, making 
his start in the claims department. 
Kenneth J. McAlpine was educated 
in the Laurel Street school and the 
Brewer School in Fairfield. He came 
to the Aetna in 1900 as office boy to 


Vice-President J. L..English_and went 
into various departments, as he gained 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 


OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 


are higher this year than ever before. 


Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Diiector of Agencies 


promotion. In 1913 he entered the 


group division of the life department 


KENNETH J. McALPINE 


Field Secretary, Group Division 


and in this he has remained, becoming 
now the field secretary, his work being 
entirely in the field. 


CAN RECOVER PREMIUMS 

Madison, Wis., May 1—The Supreme 
Court held in the case of Hannah White 
vs. the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, that when the 
premiums are paid on an insurance 
policy to keep it in force even more 
than several years after the insured 
has disappeared (when he may be 
legally declared dead), that when the 
insured has been declared dead the 
premiums thus paid after the estab- 
lished date of death may be recovered. 


CHOSEN D. OF C. REPRESENTA- 
TIVE 

George A. Babcox has been appoint- 
ea general agent for the Philadelphia 
Life in WasHington, D. ‘Cc. He was 
fermerly with the Columbian Nationa] 
Life as general agent and also with 
the Atlantic Mutual of Richmond. He 
is getting a good share of the business 
in Washington. 


PENSION MUTUAL LOSSES 

The State Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, has dismissed the appeal of the 
Pension Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany from the decision of Court of 
Common Pleas, under which a demur- 
rer of Seth H. Whiteley arid the Police 
Beneficiary Association was sustained, 
and the § of the insurance company 
to recoveP upward ‘of $50,000 insurance 
money on the lives. of policemen was 
dismissed. The Sitipreme Court affirm- 
ed_the judgment of the lower court with- 
out filing any opinion. 


| 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
|| sterling merit has made stead- 
|| fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions aré made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. | 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 

| D. W. CARTER, Secretary 

| STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


LOWS LE NSURANCE Co 


yn Pres ioeys 


\ 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS. 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Keeping Control 
of Conversation 


AGENT MUST BE IN COMMAND 


T. A. Buckner Discusses Hardest Thing 
to Do in Selling Insurance— 
Don’t Be Sidetracked 


“What is the hardest point in selling 
a policy” was discussed in a bulletin 
to agents of the New York Life. This 
discussion was based on a confession of 
an agent who said: 


The sticking point is to get the 
prospect to sign the application. I 
can approach them all right, it isn’t 
hard to get them interested in what 
I have to say, but when it comes 
to putting their name in black and 
white at the bottom of an applica- 
tion, a great many of them balk. 


T. A. Buckner, vice-president of the 
Company, then quoted a_ successful 
writer as answering the question by 
his own experience as follows: 

“It’s a mighty good sign when a man 
_ hesitates to sign his name. If a pros- 
pect signs without any trouble you want 
to look out for him. He may have some 
ulterior motive for wanting the insur- 
ance. He may want it worse than the 
company will want to give it. He may 
know something about himself that 
leads him to want to get in quick—and 
you find out later after spending time 
and effort on the case that his applica- 
tion is turned down... At any rate it 
is safe to be skittish of the signature 
that comes too easy. A man who agrees 
in writing to pay out annually $50 or 
$100 or more for many years without 
being thoroughly convinced that he is 
getting a good bargain is either a fool 
cr a knave. I never like to find a 
fellow who is too easy to sell. 

“It’s usually hard to get a responsible 
man to sign and I hope it always will 
be. Every one of us has enough can- 
cellations and. enough bother over ir- 
responsible signatures. And if all one 
had to do was to ask a man to sign 
an application ’twould be so easy there’d 
be no fun in it—and no money. But 
I have a few suggestions which may 
help you to bring the good, hard-headed 
business man up to the. point of ap- 
plication. ‘ 


Talk Right on Past Signing Point 


“T believe too many talk right on 
past the signing point. I began to get 
more applications signed when I began 
to assume and take for granted, after 
having accumulated enough facts to 
make what I had to say worth while, 
that the man would sign the application 
if given the opportunity. And they do. 

“A great many writers lose applica- 
tions by not keeping command of the 
conversations themselves. 
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Losing Run of Argument 


““TDo all companies have this clause 
about dividends, or this one about dis- 
ability benefits?’ a possible buyer may 
ask, when you are in the midst of your 
argument. 

“Tf you stop to answer that or any 
other similar question, then the pros- 
pect will lose the run of your argument 
and most of its force. The thing to 
do when a man breaks in with almost 
any question is to say, ‘Yes, Mr. Smith, 
T’ll tell you about that in just a mo- 
ment, as soon as I finish explaining 
this point. -fll give the full details 
about every clause to be in your policy,’ 

“Then keep right on with your regu 
lar talk and ten to one before you finish 
he will have entirely forgotten the ques- 
tion. The fact is that it is hard for 
any man to keep his mind concentrated 
on any one subject, and for some men 
it is almost impossible. It is the busi- 
ness of the insurance writer not only 
to keep his own mind concentrated on 
the question in hand, but to force the 
man he is trying to insure to also con- 
centrate his mind. 

“A writer who cannot dominate and 
direct the conversation on a _ subject 
which he is supposed to know all about 
will mot succeed in getting many ap- 
plications signed. 

“A great many signatures are lost by 
doing too much talking. It is the great- 
est art of the salesman to know when 
to seize what the scientists call the 
psychological moment for presenting 
the contract for signature. The psy- 
chological moment is that moment when 
the possible customer, influenced and 
moved by the salesman’s arguments, has 
reached the point where all possible ob- 
jections have been met or overbalanced 
by the weight of advantages presented 
to him. There is no rule for telling 
when that moment arrives. The insur- 
ance writer must determine it by study 
and by experience. 

“Once the application has been signed, 
have the medical examination take 
place if possible within an hour, or 
with the least delay possible, while the 
case is warm. Make it a rule that ex- 
aminations do not go over to the next 
day. Your duty to the applicant is 
also to see that he gets his insurance 
as soon as possible, so as to have the 
protection. 

Sums Up 


“The way to get an application signed 
is first to be right on the dot if you 
have an appointment (get an appoint- 
ment each time if you possibly can); 
assume that the man needs and wants 
and will take the insurance if properly 
explained, then dominate and control 
and. direct the conversation until the 
psychological moment has arrived and 
the application has been presented and 
signed. 

“Then get the man examined at once 
and the policy issued and placed with- 
out waiting for a reaction, or for the 
man to become lukewarm and tired of 
his bargain.” 
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and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 
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“WAR DINNER” ARRANGED 


_ The annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America will be held May 16 
and 17 at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
The Fellows and Associates will dine 
together on Thursday evening, May 16. 
I. is expected that at the dinner some 
of the members of the Society who 
are in government service will speak of 
their experiences, and that there will 
be an able speaker. from outside the 
membership who has seen varied serv- 
ice at the ‘front. It will be a “war 
dinner.” 

Examinations for Associateship and 
Fellowship will be held May 22: and 23. 
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still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: 


ALBERT E. AWDE 


Superintendent of Agencies 
7 W. Madison Street 


men who can place policies as i 
well as write applications, and who know | 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR | 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 
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Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Excerpts from the Financial Pement of December 31, 1917, 
of the 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Com 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Assets, $6,186,694.37, increase 17% over 1916. 
Liabilities, $5,602,162.72. Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 
Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. 
Insurance in force, $54,193,728.00, increase 28% over 1916. 


Paid to beneficiaries and 
$16,966,562.65. 


pol 


icyholders to December 831, 1917, | 


A western, mutual, annual dividend, old line company 


THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. |} 


ghty rear guard, is the strength and prestige — 
The .stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mi 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


favorable mortality, 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The SAVING enjoyed b 
posits, the result of the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mo 


rtgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, elena erp 


and U.S. Liberty Bonds. 


y policyholders in premium de- 
Company’s superior earnings, 
and economy of management. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President _ 
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Business Associations 


Help men to success. 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 
zation whose reputation for integrity, fair dealing 
and financial security extends over half a century. 


Write for information 


| The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Life Income vs. 
Funds in Trust 


A CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATION 


Trust Creditors of California Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co. Get 
54 Per Cent. 


: By J. N. FUOWERMAN 

_ {The recent announcement that trust cred- 
itors of the California Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company of San Francisco, which failed ten 
years ago, are about to receive the final divi- 
dend from the wrecked institution, making a 
total of but 54 1-3 per cent., should prove an 
effective argument for the{salé of life income 
policies. The following article by J. N. Flower- 
man, district supervisor for the Equitable Life 


of New York at San Francisco, compares the 


advantages of the life “income. plan with the 
Felgen f ‘trust arrangement,and will doubtless 
be of interest. to life agents. Every defect in 
the trust arrangement received a practical dem- 
onstration in the failure of the California Safe 
Deposit & ‘Trust.].. ' 

The Eastern Underwriter is indebted to the 
“Underwriters’ Report” of San Francisco for 
this story. . 


Trust Agreement—Definition: A con- 
tract between two or more parties pro- 
viding a fund for the future benefit of 
a third person, or to be used at a future 
date for 4 given purpose. 


Parties: The party who makes that 
fund available is called the trustor, and 
the person who undertakes to carry out 
the purposes of the trust is called the 
trustee. 


- 'Trusts—Manner of Creating: The ac- 
cepted way of creating a modern trust 
is through a trust company, or a bank- 
ing institution authorized by law to do 
a trust business. 


. The Trust Fund: The trustor in or- 
der to establish a trust must deposit 
the entire amount of the fund created 
with the trustee at the time he signs 
the trust agreement. 


Expense Involved: Though a trust 
agreement will always provide for the 
principal trusted, earning the prevail- 
ing bank interest, it also provides that 
the fund will be subject to charges in 


the form of a commission to the trustee 
for his services, lawyers’ fees for draw- 
ing the agreement and other incidentals. 


The Only Safeguard 


Securing Trust Funds in Hands of 
Trustee: The only safeguard that the 
law provides in the securing of trust 
funds lies in the requirement that the 
trustee pledge certain securities with 
the State Treasurer. 

Life Income—Definition: A contract 
between an individual and a life insur- 
ance company, providing for the crea- 
tion of a fund from which the individual 
may draw a certain stipulated amount 
at given periods, at some future date, 
or with like provision for some third 
person. 


Parties: The person making the pe- 
riodical deposits towards that fund is 
called the insured, and the party receiv- 
ing the deposits is called the insurer; 
and if made for the benefit of a third 
person, the latter is known as the bene- 
ficiary. 

The Income Fund: The insured is 
only required to make periodical de- 
posits for a given period, and the en- 
tire amount of the fund is. made 
immediately available with the first de- 
posit, should the insured die immediate- 
ly thereafter. 

Expense Involved: There is abso- 
lutely no expense involved in the crea- 
tion of an income trust. 

Deposits Earm Dividends: Every dol- 
lar deposited on an income contract 
fully participates in its interest earn- 
ings during the entire time that the 
contract is in force. 

Safety: The established life insur- 
ance company in its financial strength 
and resources compares favorably with 
the average trust company. 


Argument in Favor of Income Policy 


This, in brief, presents an outline of 
the principal elements’ that enter into 
the creation of the objects intended by 
the ordinary trust contract and the life 
income contract. To life insurance men 
these phases of financial arrangement 
should be borne in mind when talking 
income insurance. Income insurance 
presents the only feasible: plan whereby 
men can have their wishes carried out 
in the event fate should interfere with 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or. woman who represents a company which provides 
an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. That 
is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for Prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
_ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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their being present to give it personal 
direction. 

When we realize that the life of the 
average estate is only seven years, we 
have at once available the strongest 
argument to support the reason why a 
man should during his lifetime set 
apart from time to time a portion of 
his earnings towards the creation of an 
estate than cannot possibly be dissipat- 
ed. . This can best be accomplished 
through the medium of income insur- 
ance. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the following advantages 
of income insurance over trust agree- 
ments: 


Advantage No. 1: Under a trust 
agreement the trustor must deposit with 
the trustee the entire amount intended 
by the trust, in cash, the moment the 
agreement is signed; whereas under:a 
contract for life income he has a long 
period of years in which to make the 
deposits towards the creation of the ob- 
pects sought. . Furthermore, with a 
trust company, the trustor is required 
to deposit a sum definite and certain, 
whereas under an income policy the en- 
tire fund mentioned in the contract is 
immediately made available should the 
insured die after making the first de- 
posit. 


Life Income Policy Requires Small 
Investment 


Advantage No. 2: A trust agreement 
involves an expense which is charged 
against the trust; whereas under a life 
income, not only is there no expense 
charged, but the deposits made parti- 
cipate in the interest earnings, which, 
if not periodically drawn, will compound 
at 3 per cent. It is well to bear in mind 
also that it is a distinct disadvantage 
for a man to withdraw a lump sum from 
his accumulated capital to create a trust 
which funds could possibly be used to 
greater advantage. 


Advantage No. 3: The most import- 
ant phase in the analysis of the two 
instrumentalities for the creation of a 
future money benefit is the feature of 
safety. Aside from the legal require- 
ment that a trust company pledge cer- 
tain securities with the State Treas- 
urer to safeguard trust funds, there is 
nothing behind it except the trustor’s 
faith in the integrity of the personnel 
of the trust company. As to the secur- 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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OF GOSTON MASSA4CHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
: Boston, Mass. 


ities in the hands of the State Treas- 
urer, it merely means that in case a 
trust company becomes insolvent and is 
compelled to liquidate, trustors may 
claim the right to receive on a pro rata 
basis the proceeds realized by the sale 
of those securities. In no case can it 
be expected that the sale of such se. 
curities will pay to those interested 100 
cents on the dollar. The securities usu- 
ally pledged with the State Treasurer 
for the purposes mentioned are such 
as have been purchased with the in- 
dividual trust funds, and almost always 
with the advice of the individual trustor 
and so the trustee is absolved from per- 
senal liability if the securities do not 
prove to be “gilt edge.” 


Life Insurance Offers Absolute Safety 


With a responsible insurance com- 
pany, however, we find the feature of 
safety looms up without the haze of 
uncertainty, sometimes found in the 
trust company arrangement. It is a 
well known fact that of all financial 
institutions the life insurance company 
alone is at all times prepared to meet 
its obligations of the present and those 
that might accrue many years hence, 
even though it decided not to place an- 
other dollar’s worth of additional busi- 
ness on its books. This is made possi- 
ble because a life insurance institution 
guarantees its results based on the 
scientific law of mortality and interest 
earnings, whereas the ordinary financial 
institution only promises to do its best 
with results based on the uncertainties 
of investments. 


A good point to remember also is that 
the law reports of every State in the 
Union teem with cases where trust com- 
panies were forced to liquidate because 
of insolvency, and in many cases con- 
tested the legality of the trust agree- 
ment though drawn under their own 
supervision and by their own lawyers. 
The writer has yet to hear of a case, 
first, where a responsible insurance 
company was compelled to liquidate, and 
second, of a contest by an insurance. 
company to invalidate any of its con- 
tracts in the absence of clear fraud. A 
most striking example of this can be 
found in the case tried in this State 
entitled People vs. California Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company et al., in the 
District Court of Appeal, First District, 
Cal., May 138, 1913. 
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THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


R. U. Darby is the 
manager of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life 
in Baltimore. Recently 
there was a sales meet- 
ing in his agency during which a num- 
ber of good producers made interesting 
observations on salesmanship. Of these 
talks Mr. Darby has made the follow- 
ing digest: 

Mr. A—I called on a banker who 
had refused to talk additional life in- 
surance to me, and I said, “Mr. Bank- 
er, I want to see about making a loan 
of $50,000 of which I will get $2,500 
from you on the first installment, and 
about a year later get the second in- 
stallment of the same amount—and so 
-on. If a certain contingency arises 
during the first year, I will guarantee 
to return it to you with about 1,900 
per cent. interest; if that contingency 
arises the second year, I will return 
the loan to you with 900 per cent. in- 
terest—and so on.” The banker then 
said, “But what I want to know is,— 
what is that ‘contingency’ you are talk- 
ing about?” My reply was, “That is 
just the point. It is almost impossible 
to get you to take your thoughts out of 
your line of business into my line— 
that is why I have put the matter to 
you in this shape. If you pay me a 
premium of $2,500, I can get you $50,- 
000 life insurance; and the certain con- 
tingency I spoke of would be your 
death. If it should occur during the 
first year, my company would return 
to you the amount you paid together 
with 1,900 per cent. interest on it.” 


R. U. Darby’s 
Selling 
Talks 


Mr. B—Know your man. Get his 
attention; talk ‘insure’ and not “in- 
surance.” 


Mr. G.—For a large case, do not go 
on a “cold canvass.” Be posted all 
about the man ‘you go to see. Find 
out about his resources, his liabilities, 
his family, his business, his profits. 
Get a Dun or Bradstreet report. Talk 
te him about, these things. Say, “You 
are worth more to this corporation than 
their builders or their stock. You have 
them fully insured—why not insure 
yourself?” 

Mr. D.—I phoned to a prominent 
doctor. He said he was too busy to 
talk insurance. I said, “Yes, I under- 
stand you are; but you are not too 
busy to consider it, so I am mailing 
you an illustration of a plan especially 
suited to your case, with an application 
blank.” The application came back 
signed. 

Mr. E—1I use the daily paper a great 
deal in canvassing. I study items in 
it, and almost every day find something 
I can use. For instance, I said to a 
man the other day, ‘Do you know there 
are more deaths from pneumonia in 
Baltimore than the total number of 
deaths in General Pershing’s army; and 
you may be an early victim?” I find 
that the Johns Hopkins estate is receiv- 
ing four and two-tenths per cent. on its 
invested funds less commissions and 
taxes—making its net returns less than 
four per cent. I show this to a man 
and tell him we can insure him, and 
he can leave the principal of the in- 
surance with the company; we are pay- 
ing four and three-quarters per cent. on 
such items to the widow. 

Mr. F.—I call a man’s attention to 
the fact that the value of his secur- 
ities has depreciated materially, and 
tell him that, to cover this shortage 
which his wife would experience in 
event of his death now, I have a “war 
term contract” that will make this de- 
preciation up to his wife if he should 
die during the war. I remind him that 
Oscar G. Murray’s estate was worth 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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$100,000 less six months after his death 
than at his death. 

Mr. G—I carried a continuous month- 
ly income illustration to him and said, 
“r do not want you to look at this pa- 
per now, but take it home with you 
and to-night after dinner, while your 
wife is upstairs attending to her usual 
domestic duties, turn off your light in 
‘your library for ten minutes, sit in the 
dark and try to imagine what would 
happen to your family if your light 
went out.” 

* * * 


Many agency superin- 
tendents have written 
to the field force il- 
luminative letters on 
the effect of the war 
or the sale of life insurance. A’ good 
point is made by Howard 58. Sutphen, 
vice-president and manager of agencies 
of the Cleveland Life, which has come 
to this office. In his illustration Mr. 
Sutphen says: 

At first it was thought that the re- 
strictions necessarily imposed in writ- 
ing life insurance between the ages of 
21 and 31 would have a serious effect 
upon new writings. The experiencve, 
however, of all companies in the past 
twelve months has indicated that life 
insurance is in demand just as much 
to-day as ever. There is a cardinal 
principle, however, which must not be 
overlooked in such a discussion. The 
demand for life insurance is primarily 
created through the initiative of the 
agent. He has practically an unre- 
stricted field. The war has brought 
out new conditions in our line as well 
as in every other line of activity. It 
is necessary to work harder to-day for 
results than a year ago. We are not 
alone in this respect. The life insur- 
ance agent in 1918 who is holding his 
own, who is writing the customary vol- 
ume of business is showing about 25 
per cent. more activity and earnest en- 
deavor in his work than a year ago. 
Greater care is necessary in the selec- 
tion of prospects and the agent must 
discriminate and work along the lines 
of least resistance. Some agents feel 
that their activities have been greatly 
hampered, yet the men who are putting 


Effect of 
War on Sale 
of insurance 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


uy records in 1918 are the same men 
who were putting up records in 1917 
and 1916. The producer—the man who 
works—who realizes that you can’t get 
something for nothing, will write pusi- 
ness this year in just as large a vol- 
ume as in previous ‘years. 

The writer was talking a day or so 
ago to a man who is engaged in another 
line of work and who was bemoaning 
the fact that his particular business 
was hard hit by the war. In his case 
he could not secure the goods neces- 
sary to the conduct of his business. 
The writer asked him, “What about 
life insurance, and the effect the war 
would have on that?’ Now get his 
reply, “Oh,” he said, “You have some- 
thing to sell—you have your product to 
deliver—you are not curtailed through 
shortage of your goods.” He hit the 
nail right on the head. While certain 
lines of industry may be held up due 
to a shortage in manufacturing, etc., 
the sale of life insurance from that 
standpoint is unlimited, which brings 
us right back again where we started— 
the disposition of the agent and the 
amount of intelligently directed work 
that he puts into his campaign... The 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. .. .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


policies ...... 5 ess -+ «slemanmee 
It stood first in the world in amount | 
of insurance placed in _ 1917 
et. Sr wescccvereae « PhOLOGO,00RmE 
It stood first in the world in gain | 
in insurance in force in 1917 
tebe «oe secs 6cieleiies « GDB ieee 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in. 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its mo : 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, | 
making an allotment to, every agent. | 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President | 


life insurance agent to-day represents 
a business where there is no shortage 
in what he has to sell. In addition the 
government hag officially endorsed it, 
but the life insurance agent, like eve 7 
other salesman, must consider e 
changed conditions and must work 
with an eye to the new phases of 
business life which surround him. 
Mechanics are making more money to- 
day than ever. Farmers were never 
better off. In many lines the present 
ccnditions have brought increased rey- 
enue, and the life insurance agent if he — 
persists in his work is bound to sell 


his share of the business. 
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IF INSURED GOES TO WAR 


Ruling Regarding Applications For Ds 
ferred Survivorship Annuities By _ 
Mutual Benefit Life ; 


% 


In the future the Mutual Benefit will 
consider applications for deferred sur- 
vivorship annuities to be issued with 
war clause corresponding to the clause 
now in use for insurance in excess of | 
$5,000 on the lives of those within the 
military ages. Accompanying the ap- 
plication should be an amendment of. 
application reading as follows: “I un- 
derstand and agree that any bond is- 
sued upon my application or any, 
amendment thereto shall be subject to 
the following provisions: If within five’! 
years from the date of this bond the 
insured shall engage in any military or 
naval service in time of war, the lia- 
bility of the Company in the event of 
the death of the insured while so en: 
gaged, or within six months thereafter, 
if the annuitant survives the insured, 
will be limited to the return in the sum 
or the premiums paid hereon.” 

The deferred survivorship annuity © 
bond will be subject to the foregoing 
provision if a war clause would be at 
tached to a policy of insurance issue¢ 
on the same life. lia 

The Company’s rules regarding — 
changes of plan have also been modi 
fied, so that hereafter a change of plat 
will be considered where the amoun a 
involved is in excess of $25 per thou 
sand, so long as the insured was mor 
than thirty-one years of age on th 
fifth of June, 1917, and has not engage| 
and has no intention of engaging i 
military or naval service, or Red Crosé 
or similar work. : @ 
; — 
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‘CRYER’S TRAGIC DEATH 


- 


Former Agency Secretary of 
_ Philadelphia Life’ Victim 

- of Aeroplane Accident 

in Texas 


‘ E. D. Cryer, former agency secretary 
of the Philadelphia Life, met death at 
‘Cedar Falls, Texas, a few days ago. 
; accident happened to his aeroplane. 
The machine, in flames, fell 150 feet 
and when Cryer’s body was discovered 


if was found burned beyond recogni- 
tion. 

Cryer had been on the aviation field 
for some months and ‘was regarded as 
an expert flyer. The body was taken 
to Philadelphia for burial. 


CLAIM MEN HOLD MEETING 


Various Uses of Statistics Explained 
By H. P. Stedman of Ocean - 
Accident 


H. P. Stedman, of the statistical depart- 
ment of the Ocean Accident & Guaran- 
tee, addressed the New York Claim Asso- 
ciation at its meeting last week on the 
various uses of claim statistics. He 
said in the course of his talk that one 
of the most important duties of the 
claim department is to estimate the 
probable cost of claims and suits, be- 
cause the outstanding losses are used 
in preparing practically all statements 


of a company. He explained the meth-. 


od of obtaining the profit and loss and 
showed how either under- or over-esti- 
mating will result in a loss to the com- 
pany. He took the position that it is 
safer to estimate individual cases than 
to estimate from experience. Outstand- 
ing estimates are also used in making 
up the experience on individual risks. 
If estimated too high, good risks may 
be lost, and if too low, poor business 
may be retained. i 


Claim statistics also furnish the guide 
to rates in certain States on certain 
classes of industry and also supply in- 


+ 


' knowledge—clientele. 
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PROFESSIONAL MAN’S 
STOCK IN TRADE 


By Clarence H. Dunning in 
“Aetna’s Agency Edition” 


He spends the usual time in grade 
and high schools and college. 

His parents spend at least $500 a 
year for 20 years, or until he is twenty, 
their investment in him at that time 
being $10,000. 

His college education will cost at 
least $5,000. 

He starts practice, and for the first 
year he usually waits for the business 
to come in. He is at times discouraged, 
but hopes in time to work his income 
up to $5,000 per annum. 

He is now on his own feet and get- 
ting an education for himself at his 
own expense. He has learned a lot of 
theories in the past twenty-five years 
and is now putting them into active 
use. He is completing his education. 

If he had been able to start out with 
the acquaintance, skill and experience 
that he will have at thirty-five, he would 
have been able to earn at the start 
what he will make at the end of ten 
years’ practice. The difference in his 
earning power at 25 and at 35 repre- 
sents the cost to him of acquiring skill 


‘and experience enough to make his 


services worth $5,000 a year. 

His stock in trade is his skill— 
It will cost him 
as follows: - 

ist year he practices he earns $1,000 
instead of $5,000; the difference, $4,000. 

2nd year he practices he earns $1,500 
instead of $5,000; the difference, $3,500. 

3rd year he practices he earns $2,000 
instead of $5,000; the difference, $3,000. 
4th year he practices he earns $2,250 
instead of $5,000; the difference, $2,750. 
5th ‘year he practices he earns $2,500 
instead of $5,000; the difference, $2,500. 
6th year he practices he earns $3,000 
instead of $5,000; the difference, $2,000. 
7th year he practices he earns $3,500 
instead of $5,000; the difference, $1,500. 
8th year he practices he earns $4,000 
instead of $5,000; the difference, $1,000. 
9th year he practices he earns $4,500 
instead of $5,000; the difference, $500- 
10th year he practices he earns 
$5,000. 

The total of all these sums repre- 
sents what it has cost him and cost 
liis parents for his education. It reaches 
a total of $37,750. 

If he earns $5,000 a year, he is earn- 
ing approximately 14 per cent. on the 
investment. If he owns property earn- 
ing 4 per cent. he insures it, whereas 
given health and the use of his hands, 
feet, eyes and brain he can replace 
any such property, but if he loses 
hands, eyes, or feet he is through and 
if incapacitated by accident or illness 
his earning power is at a standstill. 
He has but to think this over and he 
will convince himself of his own in- 
adequacy to meet the emergency when 
it arises. 


formation by which the company may 
know its profit or loss by year of issue 
in any State. Experience is also fur- 
nished to obtain the proper rate for 
each city if desired. 

Permanent-total injuries shall mean 
injuries conclusively presumed by law 
or judicially determined by courts and 
industrial accident boards to constitute 
permanent-total disability. In some 
cases it is often impossible to predeter- 
mine whether the injury will result in 
temporary-total or permanent-total dis- 
ability. The case is for the time being 
designated as temporary-total, the es- 
timate being based on permanent-total. 
It may be treated as such until the ex- 
piration of the maximum period of 
temporary-total, when upon completion 
of last payment under same, it should 
be treated as permanent-total. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE ; 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


ASSCES' Mitac eicieis coaclees cesemeamectsecale ce ccc cise ca ieee-c Cie echt $ 16,560,439.04 
La Brligiewe vecie scteemmntitoem Usiataa hen vance riots s<cccieia cbt eddoeccvoncueeltcctens 14,343,626.28 
Capital and) Sumplpstiacecaratcet cab at cu atercceiy.s 0+ ceckisanetiacvsceceatustebeces 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in OT CEs aisle siaieislaraie ease aie olsieininie oe Sieitin + */s &.sieiaie'n eicisicie.enidinaih wisisisivicie'e sis «5 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization § ..............cccseeececeees 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders HOME Aldakiiccsell sl sectagaiece’s ee cusaee ster 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” This DIRECT LEAD 
SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Insurance in force over Walter LeMar Talbot, 
$142,000,000 President 


nn 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Oftice, 277 Broadway. Néw York Oity. 

JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE outta: H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
COMMITTEE (WILLIAM H, PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


| 


enn SE 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.’’ 

“I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“‘The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper ts owned and is pub- 
shed The 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 


every Friday by Eastern 


Secretary. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. Pea | 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


THE YEAR IN FIRE PROTECTION 


That the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation is accomplishing a vast 
amount of constructive work becomes 
evident to any person who attends a 
meeting such as the Association held 
this week in Chicago. Its activities ex- 
tend even to conservation of life and 
one therefore finds the organization 
working for a standard on methods of 
establishing the number of persons that, 
witb reasonable safety, may be permit- 
ted in buildings of various types of con- 
struction and occupancy. The commit- 
tee on safety to life recommended that 
the method of establishing the number 
of persons, as referred to, be applied, 
for the present at least, only to factory 
buildings. The committee hopes later 
to present recommendations for other 
buildings. Another important commit- 
tee report was on occupancy classifi- 
cation, which the committee recom- 
mends, should be separated into three 
hazards; low, moderate and high. This 
is of importance to students of fire in- 
surance rating. 

In a paper on the public services per- 
formed by the National Board in war 
time, W. E. Mallalieu, manager of that 
organization, referred to the splen- 
did work performed by the National 
Board and individual companies in sup- 
plying the Government with informa- 
tion not obtainable elsewhere, and what 
is being done in keeping down fire 
losses on’ Government property. Refer- 
ring to fire prevention generally, Mr. 
Mallalieu said: “If systematic efforts, 
wisely planned, and:patiently employed, 
might have an ultimate effect in alter- 
ing the consciousness of the American 
people with respect to their great weak- 
ness of habitual carelessness, its effect 
would be by no means limited to the 
single matter of fire waste. Its value 
would be seen in countless desirable 
ways. We firmly believe that this is 
feasible. * * * If we will but plant our 
foundations deep enough, a permanent 
structure can be erected. That struc- 
ture—the America of the future—should 
not be left to form itself in the old hap- 
hazard way.” 


In _the-report of -the- committee -on 


protection of openings in walls and par- SS eeESESESEaEEEEEaEEaESaBananan9R9R9R9a9R99RRaABABABN0onan ee? 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


titions, are recommendations for a 
change in relation to automatic fire 
doors. The amended rules call atten- 


tion to conditions under which the 
quick-operating and less sensitive auto- 
matic door closing devices should be 
used and show sufficient distinction be- 
tween the conditions for the two de- 
vices to enable anyone in authority to 
call for a proper kind of door closer. 


The committee on tanks placed par- 
ticular stress upon the necessity for 
great care to prevent freezing at the 
point of where the draw-off pipe con- 
nects with the take-off or discharge 
pipe, by installing extra frost proofing 
at this point. The end of the discharge 
pipe should not be exposed to the 
weather. Proposed specifications are 
submitted for scuppers. 

One of the most important commit- 
tee reports presented was that on uses 
of wood in building construction. The 
report contains a new standard for mill 
construction to supersede the existing 
one, which, although excellent in ways, 
gradually has become out of date, and 
it was necessary to revise it. The new 
features deal mostly with the subject 
of decay of wood and how to avoid that, 
and with the strength of timber and 
how to calculate it. 

Naturally, the report of the commit- 
tee on explosives and combustibles at- 
tracted attention. The regulations for 
acetvlene are now in proof form and the 
National Board has requested that cer- 
tain features be decided upon at an 
early date to permit these being issued 
to the public. The suggested modifi- 
cations and additions relate to dissolved 
acetylene under pressure for welding; 
regulations for household use of kero- 
sene and fuel oil and kerosene and fuel 
oil for lighting, heating and cooking; 
regulation for production, storage and 
handling of motion picture film. 

As to storage, it was recommended 
that no film vault shall exceed 750 cu- 
bic feet in interior capacity, nor shal! 
storage space be provided in any vault 
for more than 10,000 pounds of film. 
Suggestion is made for a pilot light to 
indicate on the outside of the vault 
whether the vault lights are on or off. 
Another recommendation is that the 
outlet of cach vent shall preferably face 
on a street. court, or other clear space 
civing a distance of at least 50 feet 
to unprotected windows. In snvecial haz- 
ardous: locations or where the sprink- 
ler installation is not of the highest 
order. the inspection department having 
jurisdiction may require the outlet of 
the vent to be located at a point above 
the roof. 

Film storage cabinets holding over 
fifty pounds of film or within ten feet 
of any other cabinet must be equipped 
with at least one automatic sprinkler 
for each 300 pounds of film capacity. 
As to heating the recommendation is 
that artificial heating permitted in room 
where film is handled or kept may be 
direct or indirect, but only low pres- 
sure steam not exceeding 5 pounds, or 
hot water, will be permitted and all 
heating apparatus shall be in a separ- 


_ate room. Gas stoves and electric heat- 


ers are prohibited: 


EDWARD H. IKIER 


Edward E. Ikier, for the past five 
years special agent in New Jersey for 
the North British & Mercantile and the 
Commonwealth, has been. made New 
Jersey State agent for the New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey and United British 
insurance companies. He will make his 
headquarters at 40 Clinton Street, New- 
ark, and will begin his new connection 
about July 1. Mr. Ikier has been with 
the North British & Mercantile for 
about twenty years. He started as an 
office boy then had experience in the 
underwriting department. In his capa- 
city of special agent, Mr. Ikier has be- 
come one of the best known insurance 
men in the State. He enjoys a repu- 
tation as a good adjuster. 

* * * 

Thompson Derr & Bros. Co., of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the leading insurance 
agency in that part of the State, cele- 
brated its sixtieth anniversary a few 
days ago with a dinner in the Wilkes- 
Barre Country Club. Two members of 
the firm, William H. Carter and F. E. 
Parkhurst, Jr., are in the United States 


Service. Thompson Derr came _ to 
Wilkes-Barre in 1858 and started an 
agency. In 1862 his brother, Henry H., 


was taken into the firm. Another 
brother, Andrew F., also joined the 
firm. The use by the Navy of anthra- 
cite coal gave Wilkes-Barre a boom and 
the agency grew along with the coal 
industry, the insurance on much of 
which it controlled. The present head 
of the agency is F. E. Parkhurst. This 
agency has turned out many insurance 
men, including some very capable spe- 
cial agents. 


This year the committee on fire-re- 
sistive construction has made notable 
progress in harmonizing the views of 
national organizations interested in this 
work. Twelve organizations were 
brought together to agree on standards. 
The membership of the two original 
committees, together with the represen- 
tatives of these organizations, formed 
a group of qualified technical experts 
which include the majority of this class 
in the country. It was agreed that fire- 
resistive materials and construction 
should be classified into three or more 
grades based upon the degree of pro- 
tection which they would afford when 
measured by a fire test conducted in 
accordance with a standard time curve. 
In place of full, partial and temporary 


F. J.T. STEWART 


F. J. T. Stewart, superintendent of 
the Survey and Electrical Bureau of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, who was elected president of the 
National Fire Protection Association at 
the annual meeting in Chicago this 
week, has for years been regarded as an 
authority on engineering and protection 
matters. His early training was with 
the Continental. ; 

* * * ' : 

J. L. Whitlock, of the Glens Falls, 
who retires from half a century of ac- 
tive service on June 1, going to Chi 
cago where he will make his home, 
has written a valedictory to the agency 
force, informing them of the event. 
In some Company minutes adopted 
unanimously the board of directors pay 
a tribute to Mr. Whitlock’s thirty-seven 
years of work for the Glens Falls, and 
says: “He has, indeed, been an infiu- 
ential factor in the progressive history 
of the Glens Falls and his name will 
continue to be associated with those 
representing long and valued service 
for the Company. We assure Mr. Whit- 
lock of our sincere good will and cor- 
dial best wishes for long and felicitous 
enjoyment of the relief from business 
cares and responsibility with which he 
has chosen to favor his future years.” 

Mr. Whitlock has for years been man- 
ager of the Western department of the 
Company. 

* * * 

Miles M. Dawson, actuary, has filed 

his’ report on the Pennsylvania State 


Fund. The books of the fund show that | 


the reserve increased from $68,048 in 
1916 to $140,707 at the end of 1917. The 
fund’s assets in 1916 were $711,519. At 
the close of business in 1917 the assets 
were $1,058,770.96. The fund’s total 
surplus at the end of 1917 was $557,- 


518, an increase of approximately $400,- 


000. * * * 

Benjamin Rush, president of the In 
surance Company of North America, is 
devoting part of his time to work for 
the Government in Washington in con- 
nection with the War Risk Bureau. 


protection, the terms four-hour, two- 
hour and one-hour protection are sug’ | 
gested. Recommendations on emergency | 
housing were also made. This refers 


| 
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Want Company Pool 
To Cover War Plants 


HOW TO 


Agents Think Compensation Companies 
Proved Pro-Rate Line Proposition 
Practical 


GET COVERAGE 


_The market on certain classes of 
hazardous risks, particularly munition 
plants, is not large enough at the pres- 
ent time to take care of the, insured 
where co-insurance clause is mandatory. 
In order to relieve the situation a move- 
ment has been started—originating in 
local agency .circles—which aims to 
gather fire cOmpanies together into a 
pool whereby each company ‘will. take 
a small line which in’ the aggregate 
would furnish ie" amount of insurance 
required. 


Idea Works in Compensation Insurance 


This is along the same line as the 
plan being operated in compensation in- 
surance under the namé of the Asso- 
ciated Companies: -Owners of: plants 
making war supplies had compiained 
that they were unable to procure com- 
pensation insurance because of prohib- 
ited lists in the: casualty head offices. 
As a result agents complained to com- 
panies, with the result that a pool of 
about ten companies was formed to 
handle this extra hazardous business. 

Agents say that rates on the extra 
hazardous plants are high with loading 
plants in particular, rated in New Jer- 
sey (to cite one State), at several times 
the original rates, and they maintain 
it is reasonable to expect that the un- 
derwriting of these risks through a pool 
would afford a company a chance for a 
satisfactory profit. 


The present attitude of a great many 
companies in flatly refusing to consider 
lines upon these classes is causing con- 
siderable unrest among the insurers, 
and it is hoped by those interested as 
brokers or agents in connection with 
these risks that they will soon be able 
to be in a position to furnish their 
clients the necessary coverage. 


Other Angles 


Another side of this question is that 
the Government in some cases has de- 
cided to protect certain manufacturers 
with the result that existing insurance 
has been cancelled. 


There is the peril of this developing - 


into an entering wedge which might 
result in other less hazardous classes 
being lost to the insurance companies. 

This is a live question and should be 
handled by the companies at once. 

Another angle is that a large volume 
of premiums on this business is now 
going to Lloyds, and a fire companies’ 
pool would bring this back. 


Endorses Idea 


That the conference or pool idea will 
be approved by some underwriters is 
shown in the following statement given 
The Hastern Underwriter by B. C. Scud- 
der, of the North River: 


Ammunition plants furnish a class of insur- 
ance that is being written sparingly by the 
insurance companies as a whole and absolutely 
prohibited by many. Unless there is more 
co-operation and liberality shown in writing 
this class, danger is ahead. 

hese are patriotic days and ammunition 
plants are manufacturing commodities that 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


THE EASTERN 


British Views 
Given on Russia 


INSURANCE COMPANIES INTACT 


Managers Refuse to Be Alarmed and 
Are Holding on to Connections 
in That Country 


A United States manager of foreign 
companies, located in New York, has 
received a communication from English 
representatives, concerning. the anxiety 
shown in connection with the Russian 
companies, in which they mention that 
managers in: the United States should 
adopt the point of view of the British 
Managers who have -had a long ex- 
perience. with foreign. insurance com- 
panies and have been through periods 
of disturbance not ,incomparable with 
the present conditions. The British 
Managers say that although a few 
of the (British managers ~ have” given 
notice, as a tentative measure, to some 
of their Russian companies, the worst 
they contemplate is not. an entire ces- 
sation but a small curtailment of rela- 
tions and, in fact, they say they are al- 
most eagerly seeking for sufficient ex- 
cuse to either withdraw the notices or 
prolong them. They say the advices 
they receive are that Russia proper is 
quietly concentrating. 

Companies Unharmed 

They also mention that it might be 
instructive for the managers in New 
York to know, as they know, that the 
movement against the Russian banks 
has collapsed, while the Russian insur- 
ance companies are untouched. They 
advise that the companies represent a 
very intangible proposition to attack, 
and, moreover, they are indispensable. 
They mention that it is just a question 
ot home office assets being cut off for 
a limited period, and since it has been 
the policy of the American Government 
and the American insurance companies 
to look upon deposits in the United 
States as all that really counted, they 
do not see any reason for the present 
anxiety so long as the companies have 
sufficient assets in this country. 

They further mention that some of 
the British companies have declared 
they are not going to be alarmed and 
are not going to part with their 
Russian connections unless absolutely 
forced to. . 

The American Eagle on May 14 will 
establish a Western department. It 
will be in charge of Alfred Stinson, sec- 
retary. 


will, undoubtedly greatly assist us in winning 
the war. Why should their and our interests 
not be properly protected by safe coverage? 
Unless some concerted action is taken before 
long, some one of these large ammunition 
manufacturers is going to call on the Govern- 
ment for protection. If the Government should 
happen to take over this form of insurance, 
none of us know when we may have Federal 
ownership of fire insurance. 

It seems that our self interest and patriotism 
should prompt us to take some action in pro- 
tecting this class. Surely there must be some 
rate and supervision of these plants that 
could be worked out to write this insurance 


at a fair profit. \As a suggestion, why not 
form an ammunition confcrence, similar to 
war cover, explosion, tornado, automobile, 


sprinkler leakage and others. 

This subject is worthy of sincere considera- 
tion and let us grab the bull by. the horns 
before we have reasons for regret. 


London 


Hive Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Lancashire 
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; _lHe AUTOMOBILE; 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


/ CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


rv ASaSeere ee $641,341.77 Assets .......06. $357,318.58 
Reserve ...... -. .. 230,513.29 Reserve ........- 54,256.92 
Capital ......... * 300,000.00 Capital ......... 200,000.00 
Surplus ......... 63,479.83 Surplus ......... 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


REFUSED TO PAY FINES 


Four Companies No Longer Members of 
the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange 


The Scottish Union & National, Fire- 
men’s of Newark, Insurance Company of 
State of Pennsylvania and Stuyvesant 
are no longer members of the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange. The situa- 
tion is an interesting one. 

According to members of the Ex- 
change these companies had been no- 
tified to make corrections on dailies, 
and when they did not do so were 
fined. They refused to pay the fines. 
The Deviation Committee of the Ex- 
change then took the position .that if 
the fines were not paid the members of 
the committee would resign if the com- 
panies’ memberships were continued. 
The Exchange stood by the Deviation 
Committee. 

The situation is somewhat complicat- 
ed owing to affiliations of the four 
companies. 


REPLIES TO APPRAISER 


Atlantic City Man Backs Up His As- 
sertions With Offer of 
Cash 


Albert C. Stephany, of Atlantic City, 
has replied to Mercantile Appraiser 
Isador Schmeidler, who has been mak- 
ing charges of extortionate and unscien- 
tific rate making against the fire in- 
surance companies. Mr. Stephany says 
to the appraiser: “I will pay $100 in 
your name to any charitable institution 
which you designate, if ‘you will pro- 
duce within three months, a more equi- 
table, more fair and more practical 
system as a whole than the present 
rating system in New Jersey that will 
leave companies a reasonable average 
of profit, for I am deeply interested in 
the public welfare.” 


WAR RISK REPORT 

A favorable report on the bill to 
amend the war risk insurance law by 
providing for the insurance of vessels 
and cargoes and crews under friendly 
foreign flags, permitting the Secretary 
of the Treasury to compromise disputed 
claims, and extending the life of the 
Bureau, in so far as the division of 
marine insurance is affected, until the 
end of the war, has been rendered by 
the House Committee on Foreign and 
Interstate Commerce, with the recom- 
mendation that the suggestion of the 
Treasury Department be followed and 
the measure enacted into law without 
delay. 


J. A. Kelsey, former United States 
manager of the Aachen & Munich, has 
been appointed managing fire under- 
writer of the Tokio Marine & Fire, the 
fire end of which will be managed by 
Johnson & Higgins, Appleton & Cox 
having the marine end. 


The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.\SS. 


AGENCIES 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 ‘Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ots Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company. Limited, 
Monte Canada. 
.General Fire Appliances Co., 
Johannesburg, Son Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
~~ Canal Zone, Panama 
F. ‘P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 
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CONTINUES PRESENT OFFICERS 


Executive Committee of Insurance So- 
ciety. of New York Takes Action 
—May Admit Women 


At a luncheon meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Insurance Society 
of New York held at the Drug & Chem- 
ical Club on Wednesday, it was decided 
to re-nominate the present officers of 
the Society and the members of the 
executive committee whose terms are 
expiring. The officers are T. A. Ralston, 
sub-manager of the Northern of Lon- 
don, president; Chas. H. Holland, man- 
ager of the Royal Indemnity, vice-presi- 
dent; Edmund Dwight, of Dwight & 
Hilles, vice-president; John A. Hckert, 
of John A. Eckert & Co., vice-president; 
J. L. Parsons, vice-president of the 
North River, vice-president, and H. R. 
Hardy, of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, secretary and treasurer. The 
members of the executive committee, 
who are nominated for re-election are 
J. S. Van Riper, branch secretary of 
the Norwich Union; H. B.* Churchill, 
assistant secretary of the Great Amer- 
ican, and R. P. Barbour, secretary of 


‘the North British & Mercantile. 


The executive committee also con- 
sidered a proposal to admit women to 
the Society either on an associate or a 
full membership basis and a committee 
was appointed to report on this subject 
at the next meeting of the executive 
committee. 
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Ansurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED — 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1917) 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,954,055 


NET SURPLUS 


10,759,422 
23,71 3.477 


HOME OFFICE No. 1 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES G. SMITH 
PRESIDENT 


EDWIN M. CRAGIN 
SECRETARY 


JESSE E. WHITE 

VICE PRESIDENT 
ALEXANDER R, PHILLIPS 
ASST. SECRETARY 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST. 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. — 


Phone: John 2312 — 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST a 


Rossia Insurance Compan 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”’— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 


Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 


phat! J ohn 4560. 


THE H ANovER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPA 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an ‘insurance 


pany is in the conservatism ‘of~ 
agement, and the man . 
HANOVER is an absolute oe 
the security- of -its” policy. a He 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, 
FSERY See seen 


ia | 
WILLtAd JANET, (Gestet y teri Bhi, a 
HOME OFFICE ~ a 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine st. | 
NEW YORK ¥ 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents — 
Metropolitan District 
i100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. Te 4 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile nsurania 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH PAL 


PH 


[ela A- .D) iBeleeiP se 


IA 


FACILITIES 
ALL LINES 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 


LOCAL aNp GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SATISFACTION 
SERV 1 Gleam 


ADEQUATE 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


PENNSYLVANIA 


105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New Yor 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


NEW JERSEY 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


ALL LINES f 


| 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 
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-~Promotions 


United States Manager HE. G. Rich- 
‘ards, of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, announced this week that owing 
to the illness of Assistant Manager 
Hastings a re-arrangement had been 
made of the official staff and these pro- 
motions had been made: 

As assistant managers, William P. 
Young, Charles R. Perkins, Walter S. 
Alley, Edward T. Cairns, Charles E. 
Case; as secretary, Robert P. Barbour. 

William Paulin Young entered the 
insurance business in June, 1884, as an 
employe of the Continental. In Janu- 


TOP ROW: R. P. BARBOUR, H. T. CAIRNS, C. R. PERKINS, W. P. YOUNG 
BOTTOM ROW: C. E. CASE, W. S. ALLEY 


ary, 1889, he resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Guardian Assurance Co. 
of England in its New York office. When 
the retirement of that Company from 
the United States in June, 1894, was ar- 
ranged, he remained assisting in wind- 
ing up its affairs until November of 
the same year, when he accepted the 
position of special agent of the North 
British & Mercantile in New Jersey. 
Afterwards he was placed in charge of 
the middle field in the New York office. 
In 1902 he was appointed general agent 
of the Company in charge of the Metro- 
politan department. In 1911 was ap- 
pointed deputy assistant manager of 
the Company. In March of the present 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 
Surplus, .. - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses [aid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - - - - - 
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by North 
British and Mercantile 


=: Messrs. Young, Perkins, Alley, Cairns and Case Made Assistant 
=: Managers; R. P. Barbour, Secretary 
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$15,827,439.35 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


year he was elected president of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 
C. R. Perkins started his insurance 
career about thirty-five years ago as a 
file clerk in ‘the office of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe. After about five 
years’ service with that Company he 
went to the Phoenix of London as as- 
sistant counter man and from there was 
graduated into the agency department, 
finally becoming assistant general agent 
of the Company. When the Magdeburg 
of Germany entered this country he 
became superintendent of agencies for 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., inc. 


MANAGERS 


New York City 
South William and Beaver Streets | 


Merchant Marine House 


1853 


[of Liverpool, England] 


Sixty-Fifth Year 


FARMERS’ 
Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


1918 


the entire United States for that Com- 
pany, being also assistant secretary of 
the Magdeburg of New York. When that 
Company retired from this country he 
went with the North British & Mercan- 
tile, becoming Hastern general agent, 


and in April, 1911, he was made deputy Assets (Dec. 31, 

assistant manager of the Company and 191.7). Seen es. $1,181,106.56 
later vice-president of the Common- , 
wealth of New York, Mercantile of Net Surplus (Dec. 

America and more recently of the Penn- 31, 1917)........... 582,863.50 


sylvania Fire. 
Walter S. Alley started his business 
career in a local life office in Virginia, 
later becoming a member of the firm 
of McIlwaine & Alley, local agents, Pe- 
(Continued on page 18) 


Liverpool 

ano FP ondon 
ano Globe 

Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


C: M. KERR, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


5,460,745.59 
3,239,491.00 


1,427,290.00 NEW YORK OFFICE 


1,051,543.00 80 William Street 
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Transportation 
Losses Mounting 


ONE COMPANY DROPS THIS LINE 


Opinion Much Divided as to Necessity 
for United Action on Reforms 
in These Floaters 


Within the ranks of the companies 
writing transportation floater insurance 
is a reform party and a stand-pat party. 
The reform party is in the majority, 
while the stand-patters are a small but 
influential minority embracing some of 
the truest blue blood in the business. 

For a considerable time there have 
been developing in the business life of 
the country a number of conditions 
which have made it increasingly diffi- 
cult to transact this line at a profit. 
The market for this cover has, in a 
sense run away and failure on the part 
of many offices to keep up with it has 
resulted in a condition of demoraliza- 
tion. The profits in the business are be- 
ing attacked from so many quarters 
simultaneously that there is a cry for 
unanimity of action—a unified com- 
mand, as it were. 

The minority party rests on the as- 
sumption that the present difficulties in 
the business are mainly owing to the 
failure of the majority to adhere to 
sound principles of underwriting de- 
veloped through long years of experi- 
ence. The minority has full confidence 
in the ability to handle the situation 
without the aid of co-operative mea- 
sures, associations, conferences, or what 
not. 

The majority is blamed for bringing 
about through inexperience and laxity 
the very conditions which it now com- 
plains of. Therefore the minority holds 
aloof in what it no doubt regards as a 
belated effort to rebuild the fences. 


Efforts to Co-operate 


Some time ago it was suggested that 
the companies writing this line support 
an endeavor to place it on a more:sat- 
isfactory underwriting basis. Those be- 
hind the movement claimed that the 
greater part of this business is being 
written at an entirely inadequate pre- 
mium in comparison with what well 
informed underwriters are charging for 
insurance where each shipment is re- 
ported. In other words, the rates for 
various voyages covered by a transpor- 
tation floater, When figured on the basis 
of the total liability insured during a 
year, would figure out in most cases, 
very much lower than the rates at which 
a well informed underwriter would ac- 
cept the insurance were he asked to 
write the business on a trip basis. 

Not only, says these advocates, does 
the practice seem to prevail of accept- 
ing business of this character at an in- 
adequate premium in comparison with 
rates charged per trip, but the majority 
of policies seem to be written based on 
very sketchy estimates by the assured 
of the aggregate value of the property 
insured during the currency of the 
policy. In many cases there is no read- 
justment clause in the policy and poli- 
cies are renewed without inquiry as to 
whether the value of the total amount 
shipped has not increased or conditions 
of routing etc, have not undergone 
changes. 

Inferior Vessels Used 

Whereas, continues the argument, the 
situation was substantially as stated 
above prior to the Government requisi- 
tioning steamers of the regular coast- 
wise lines, it is becoming more aggra- 
vated by the withdrawal of many of 
the best coastwise liners and the sub- 
stitution of inferior vessels, both Am- 
‘erican and foreign, the latter being al- 
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lowed legally to ply between United 
States ports by the recent Act of Con- 
gress. It has even been suggested that 


sailing vessels be largely used to re-. 


place steamers in this trade and many 
policies as now written would cover 
such shipments. In addition to the in- 
creased hazard in connection with coast 
wise shipments, conditions surrounding 
railroad shipments are equally unsatis- 
factory; the average trip being much 
longer in point of time, and conditions 
at. terminals and at ports being much 
more hazardous on account of conges- 
tion and incendiarism. 

A letter setting forth the foregoing 
arguments was sent to the companies 
interested, with an invitation to meet 
and take steps to improve conditions, 
The idea is claimed to have met with 
favor by all but one company, so there 
the matter rests. 


New York Truck Hazard 

Meanwhile conditions have continued 
to become increasingly bad, so much so 
that within the last week one large 
company has given up the line entirely 
for the time being. The theft hazard 
is the fly in the ointment. It is worse 
in New York where the truck hazard is 
particularly bad on warehouse to ware- 
house covers. Truckmen are refusing to 
be liable for losses in excess of $50 be- 
cause they know they cannot trust all 
their drivers. The truckmen are get- 
ting away with this limitation of their 
liability, although it is clear that they 
should be held to the full performance 
of delivering goods as received. 

Opportunities to steal are increased 
hy the delays on shipments and the con- 
gestion. Express matters fare worse 
than freight. There are many unreal 
claims which grow out of non-deliveries. 
Federal control of railroads raises the 
doubt whether the Government will be 
inclined to make good losses with the 
same liberality as did the carriers when 
they were on a competitive basis. 

The policy. covers the perils of navi- 
gation; fire, collision and derailment, 
marine perils while on -transfer~steam- 
ers in connection with railroads, and 
theft of the entire package. There is a 
strong demand for a pilferage cover. 
This is not provided in the usual form 
but it is readily obtainable ‘especially 
on piece goods, at from 25 to 100 per 
cent. rate advance. Some offices which 
favor co-operation among underwriters 
complain bitterly of the abuse of this 
cover. 

“Sweat Shop” Floater 

These same underwriters complain of 
the use of a building risk clause tacked 
on ‘what purports to be a transporta- 
tion policy. This building risk cover 
takes the form of a manufacturer’s float- 
er, or “sweat shop” floater and reads: 
“Against loss caused by fire, collision 
and derailment, except as hereinafter 
specified, from the time the property in- 
sured passes into the custody of any 
railroad, express, licensed public truck- 
man, transfer and or other transporta- 
tion company, while on land, and 
against perils of the seas, lakes, rivers, 
and or inland waters only while on fer- 
ries and or in cars on transfers in con- 
nection therewith. 

“This policy is extended to cover the 
risk of fire in buildings other than 
premises of assured, in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of the New 
York Standard Form fire policy.” 

There is no standard form. Some 
offices complain of a wide abuse of the 
cover while others declare that this 
is not a serious defect in the system, 
but rather is the failure to give the 
insurance carrier proper information 
as to just what the hazard is in each 
case. <A policy is. asked for in a spe- 
cified amount but the underwriter rare- 
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What is Worth Owning 


is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with all its | 
possibilities for loss, property is more 
worth owning than ever. 
make repairs and replacements more 
costly in case of fire. 


War prices 


Adequate Insurance is a necessity today. 


American companies are second to none in strength, management, service |} 


and reliability. The 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


A STRONG, 


AMERICAN 
Cash Capital 


eee ec eee 


RELIABLE 
COMPANY 


oe 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


ly knows just what he is covering in 
any one year. Much necessary informa- 
tion is not disclosed to the underwriter. 
There is no readjustment clause. A 
statement of total shipment and in- 
creases in values should be readily 
available. : 
Results of Bad Packing 
It is held to be just as necessary to 
have a readjustment clause for this 
transportation business as in the com- 
pensation line, where it is regarded as 
indispensable. Yet some offices who 
write transportation extensively won’t 
use the readjustment clause. Altogether 
(Continued on page 15) 
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_G. A. HAMILTON MAKES CHANGE 


Formerly With Hall & Henshaw—Now 
_. Gounterman for Lewis & 
= Gendar, Inc. 


- George A. Hamilton, for the past 

year counterman for Hall & Henshaw, 

and previously for three years in the 

local department of the Royal Insur- 

ance Co., started last week with Lewis 
_ & Gendar, Inc., as counterman in their 

New York office. Mr. Hamilton suc- 
- eeeds Joseph Dann, now in the National 
| Army. 


_Transportation Insurance 
(Continued from page 14) 


/ 


| too much reliance is placed upon the 


broker, and some brokers are refused 
quotations absolutely, because of their 


| practice of underestimating risks. 


The problem of proper containers is 
a difficult one. American packing was 
always bad and is particularly so now 
when lumber is high and help inferior. 
The moral hazard is worse than’ ever 
before. Shippers, railroads and truck- 
ers are taking on any men they can get 
and the crooks among them are reap- 
- ing a harvest. Inexperienced help re- 
| sults in large numbers of reported short- 
ages. Goods are reported lost which 
| doubtless were never shipped. As to 
parcel post, underwriters are at a loss 
to understand where all the stuff goes 
that is reported lost, but any detective 
agency knows that a criminal class is 
_ “cleaning up” on that. While as to dam- 
age, mail handlers generally delight in 
slamming parcel post about, for they 
detest it, back their trucks up against 
or over it, regardless of consequences. 
Parcel post insurance calls for com- 
complete indemnity. 
i Territorial Divisions 


The offices which cry out most loudly 
_ for relief claim that through co-opera- 
tion a uniform policy could be adopted, 
the theft hazard greatly reduced and 
' the rates put on a profitable basis. 
_ They claim that it would be very easy 
to construct a comprehensive schedule 
of rates, using rail and coastwise divi- 
sions, ‘bearing in mind that most poli- 
cies do not cover on canals, the Great 
Lakes or the Pacific Coast. The: sug- 
gested territorial divisions are: 

Rail shipments east of the Mississippi; 
rail shipments west of the Mississippi; 
coastwise shipments between New York 
and Boston; shipments not north of 
Boston nor south of Hatteras; South 
Atlantic; Gulf; Great Lakes. 


On the other hand it is claimed with 

equal force that this is a business which 

| cannot be reduced to any hard and 

' fast formula of rating. The character of 

_ the shipper, the nature of the shipments 

and the transit routes must all be con- 
sidered in making a rate. 


Quite true, rating has been largely a 
matter of judgment. If the previous 
_ year’s experience was favorable the risk 
Was renewed at the old’ rate. But con- 
ditions have been changing with such 
lightning rapidity of late that this tran- 
quil method of arriving at the rate has 
_ been severely jolted. 


Thus one finds a risk which had been 
written for $1,500 a year, was increased 
te $4,000 and at first opportunity the 
| insurer got off it. The risk went to an- 
|other company where the rate mounted 
| to $7,000 and the second company found 
that it was holding a hot one and drop- 
ped it. Silk valued at $25,000 was found 
‘under the floor of a warehouse; thieves 
with a motor truck back their machine 
up to a freight train which was stopped 
at a convenient place and cases of silk 
‘removed from a car; a $12,000 “profits 
jonly” loss is reported on lead, and so it 
\s0es ad infinitum. 


| Block, Earl & Manuel Move 


_ Block, Earl & Manuel moved this — 


‘week from the Morris Building to 27 
William Street. 
} 
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Company Officials 
Oppose Towner Bill 


HEARING BEFORE GOVERNOR 


Letters From Presidents of Companies 
Presented—Attorney General on 
Bill’s Constitutionality 


Albany, May 8.—At the hearing to- 
day before Gov. Whitman on the Town- 
er Bill (transferring assets of enemy 
companies to New York State com- 
panies), letters were presented from 
Henry Evans,’ D. P. Kingsley, R. M. 


Bissell, E. G. Snow, HB. C. Jameson, 
Major A. White, O. BE. Lane, R. M. 
Coyle, E. W. West and other prominent 
men in insurance, all taking a positive 
stand against the measure. Hartwell 
Cabell, lawyer, representing Custodian 
Palmer, argued in favor of the bill. 
Superintendent Phillips said he believed 
in its practicability. He presented an 
opinion from the Attorney General to 
the effect that the bill is constitutional. 
Most of the talks made at the hearing 
were against the bill. J. H. Cohen, rep- 
resenting the Chamber of Commerce, 
made the principal talk in opposition. 

Fred 'B. Campbell discussed the rights 
of policyholders in other States who 
depend upon the laws of New York 
State for protection in the matter of 
deposits. He said the bill is a breach 
of trust so far as these policyholders 
are concerned. It is a fraud on policy- 
holders of proposed new companies, he 
said. 


CITY CLUB’S LOAN RECORD 


The Liberty Loan committee of the 
City Insurance Club secured subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $11,600 with 105 
applications. The committee was ap- 
pointed as a result of the talk given 
at the last meeting of the club by Ser- 
geant Austin Crehore, of the Lafayette 
Esquadrille, formerly with the Mer- 
chant Fire. J. J. Canning of the Brook- 
lyn office of the Continental, was chair- 
man of the committee and the other 
members were Charles Miller, of John- 
son & Higgins; Herman Triess, of the 
Kenzel Agency; Charles Marchner, of 
Wilcox, Peck, Brown & Crosby; and 
Frank Gibson, of Fred S. James & Co. 


SUFFOLK BOARD MEETS 


The ‘Suffolk County Board of Under- 
writers met last Monday and elected 
A. C. Edwards, of Sayville, president; 
Jonathan Baker, of Hast Montauk, vice- 
president; Henry H. Preston, of River- 
head, secretary-treasurer. Plans were 
discussed for holding a dinner during 
the summer, similar to that held last 
year. 


RE-INSURANCE BUREAU 
At the meeting of the Re-Insurance 
Bureau last week questions of cessions 
and lines were decided upon. 


Greater Capacity for Local 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America”’ 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1917 
Cage GCapitalmen ae, oe $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus ............ Bere Si relate $2,449,322.25 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . .$3,699,322.25 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


Tit HUMBOLDT 1 ASURANGE co. 


Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive 
Statement January 1, 1918 
an ASSETS “ LIABILITIES 
ortgages Gir e-cce: scannccenten i ; 
Stocks andeeeads > i Capital sTojewein'Gre'd oldtals'a eter ae. c's $ 300,000.00 
Real Estatemiee.ceescs etn 540. Unadjusted Losses .............. 93,290.82 
gash in one and Banks... : Reserve: i. sc2¥c. corse seen see 1,024,694.02 
nterest Due and Accrued.. b i iti 
Rents Dueuae st ae ; Other’ Liabilities) 7. seen. -. 28,500.00 
Agents’ Balances k Net. Surplus it. .cocccsseumeteees 1: 304,131.20 
Collateral Loans 32,643.75 
Re-insurance Losses Due from 
Other Companies ))0.)).:./sce.00: 858.52 
$1,750,616.04 $1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


We can place for you as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate 
binders. Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


“The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


FRED. S. JAMES 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CoO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 


INSURANCE CO. 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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“Observer” Comments on Hendon 


Chubb’s Cincinnati Speech 


In his speech on marine insurance 
delivered in Cincinnati on April 19, 
Hendon Chubb, of the War Risk Bureau, 
touched on some subjects discussed in 
previous issues of The Hastern Under- 
writer, viz: that Government supervi- 
sion of marine insurance is a necessity 
as well as being beneficial; that Amer- 
ican companies are at a disadvantage 
with English marine insurance compa- 
nies on account of the taxes which 
American companies pay in excess of 
those which English companies pay, and 
the scarcity of trained, competent un- 
derwriters. But I do not agree with 
the conelusion which Mr. Chubb reaches 


in reference to new capital entering 
this branch of the business. 


Mr. Chubb’s Conclusions 


To sum up, Mr. Chubb states that 
history tells us that during war times 
additional marine facilities have been 
attracted to this class of business on ac- 
count of the large premiums involved 
and the possible large profits to be 
made. After the war period the pre- 
mium income is materially reduced by 
ruinous competition for the compara- 
tively small regular marine premiums. 
The result is that the regular marine 
business is written below cost and the 
newcomers lose money, while only the 
strongest and best-managed companies 
survive, and the companies which have 
the unfortunate experience retire with 
the result that the former marine fa- 
cilities are materially reduced. There- 
fore, in his opinion, during war times, 
it is inadvisable for new capital to en- 
ter this branch of the insurance busi- 
ness as history will repeat itself. 
Thinks There is Room for New Capital 

In my opinion, inasmuch as marine 
insurance history has taught the people 
of the United States where mistakes 
have been made in the past, if proper 
precaution is taken the unfortunate ex- 
perience of the past can be avoided. 
This precaution is a simple one; followed 
carefully, history will naturally reverse 
itself. My suggestion is that under no 
circumstances should a company or 
body representing capital engage in the 
business of marine insurance unless it 
has a known, competent and tried ma- 
rine underwriter of established reputa- 
tion, not one who might be called an 
experiment or one with five or fewer 
years’ experience as an assistant to a 
marine underwriter, but one who has a 


thorough knowledge of the ‘business 
from every angle. 


Naturally, the first thought is that 
there is a scarcity of such men, and 
those who have the necessary require- 
ments are not obtainable. My answer 
to this is that there are enough estab- 
lished offices who were in the business 
of marine insurance before the war who 
have the necessary talent and come up 
to the required standard, which offices 
are only too willing to take on addition- 
al facilities; and furthermore, if these 
new companies cannot find a safe berth 
for direct underwriting, then they can 
form re-insurance facilities and re-in- 
sure with such offices as are known to 
conduct their business on a proper and 
sound basis. In that I have disposed 
of our major premise, I shall proceed 
to the minor premise. 


Cites Case of Insurance Company of 
North America 


- History shows us that companies, such 
as quoted by Mr. Chubb, as the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, have 
passed successfully through the war pe- 
riods discussed by him and today this 
Company is stronger financially and 
larger than ever in its history, which 
proves conclusively that it must have 
had the proper underwriting manage- 
ment. 


In order to offset the skepticism of 
some reader who may say that this Com- 
pany also does a fire business and when 
the marine: insurance business did not 
pay, the fire end was able to make up 
the deficit, if any, I shall quote one of 
the largest marine insurance companies 
in the world which is domiciled in the 
City of New York, which Company does 
not underwrite a dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness other than marine or war risk. 
This Company also has passed through 
war periods, and to-day is a tower of 
strength. It is an exceedingly liberal 
Company; has its own strongly marked 
ideas of underwriting; its rates are 
based on what experience has taught 
the business can be underwritten for. 

Regardless of what other underwriters 
charge for similar risks it quotes its 
own rates. It retains lines which few 
marine underwriters do on any one 
risk and if its customers are compelled 
to ship by an undesirable vessel, it 
take care of them by charging a slight 
additional premium; and. furthermore, 
it does not rush into the re-insurance 
market and reduce its liability because 
it thinks the risk is undesirable or the 
trade a bad one. When rates get below 
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what it knows from its own experience 
the business cannot be underwritten 
profitably, it simply refuses to meet com- 
petition, and a client once on its books 
is seldom lost. When its clients are 
offered low rates they invariably come 
and tell the office, and if the Company 
under discussion knows the business 
cannot be done on the competitive basis 
it lets it go and in a short time the 
competing underwriter frequently has 
learned his lesson and the client returns 
with a very valuable experience in loss 
settlements over which he had received 
heretofore. This Company has passed 
through war and competitive periods 
and has been successful because its 
management has been proper. Therefore, 
history has taught us that properly 
managed companies can pass through 
the periods under discussion and come 
out successful. I therefore claim that 
if the suggestion of my major premise 
is lived up to the ruinous competition 
which has heretofore set in after war 
periods would not have been the case if 
companies had had the proper under- 
writing talent, because experienced un- 
derwriters would know what was the 


proper rate for which business could be 
underwritten and they would not write 
or go below such rates, and new facil- 
ities for marine business could ne 
engage in the same under these circum: 
stances and history would reverse itself. 
‘Hull Business 

Hull business is considered by Mr. 
Chubb as being a very desirable class 
of business, on account of the perma- 
nency and the volume of income whieh 
the underwriters obtain from the same; 
yet, it is a fact that the Government has _ 
commandeered every American vessel 
over 2,500 tons as well as somé of the 
most desirable coastwise fleets under 
the bare form of charter. This means 
that the Government assumes the ma 
rine as well as the war liability, wil 
deprives the Américan companies a 
considerable volume of premiums from 
that source. It seems almost incredible 
that our Government officials should ap- | 
parently be so shortsighted for the fu- 
ture operations of American marine 
companies by practically depriving them — 
of the cornerstone to erect an organiza- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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New York Casualty 
Returns Given 


2ESULTS IN STATE LAST YEAR 


( ral Absence of Excessive Losses 
_ Shown in Statements Filed 

y in Albany 

a eet 

. 


Pat 


Premiums and losses of casualty com- 
panies in New York State in 1917 are 
_ given below. The premiums are gross 


| or risks written less return premiums 
| and re-insurance. The losses are gross 
) lesses paid, less re-insurance: 
| 
| 


? Personal Accident 
= New York State Companies 
be Premiums Losses 
4 Fidelity ® Castialty........ $484,219 $216,884 
be ndemnity ........... 49,754 20,242 
Stern Casualty.... 140,152 71,762 
| wae ‘States Casualty..... 139,542 49,158 
eferred PROCPCETIY | ac s.0 00. 249,747 75,110 
| tropolitan Life (h.)...... 116,049 160,756 
Xs ‘o eeaey (Casualty.. 87,414 32,964 
‘opolitan Casualty ..... 48,432 21,525 
ae freeane. Ind)... .... 8,625 6,448 
| Royal Dudemnity ....:...... 7,206 15,412 
is Companies of Other States 
| Continental Casualty ...... $183,018 $52,368 
| ma Casualty & Surety.. 4,533 177 
\4 ets eae 446,830 189,305 
| Bcoke Casualty ...... 58,546 25,213 
éderal Casualty ........... 44,179 20,159 
, Equitabl a Accident (h.).... 25,338 8,400 
ait, & Pop teeee eee 57,922 34,984 
| erh ood Accident (h.).. 433519 27,003 
Es ia dss. 20,771 8,135 
| assachusetts Bonding (h.) 181,466 86,400 
| M ee Ramualty 2.0... 51,042 24,757 
al i aah Cnt! ae 74,317 37,379 
Sonic Protective .... 137,395 71,757 
ape uretts ae ad ‘(h) 54,450 26,223 
| oft American Acc........ 165,008 73,881 
| Pacific Mutual Life........ 110/697 46,752 
| National Casualty (h.)...... 87,971 38,276 
' Ridgely Protective (h.)..... 74,764 40,913 
| Pee Men’s Fraternal (h.).. 3,923 1.025 
| Travelers Insurance ....... 750,596 284,767 
| Travelers oe « Eman s 17,471 7,143 
| United States F. & G...... 13,030 4,041 
se Accident Pe ieigicts) <= 196,905 101,928 
& A (h.) 11,044 4,460 
Patployers Liability : 32,052 6,911 
orwegian 39,039 1,647 
cean Acc. . & 69,075 23,166 
Londéa G & A. 24,415 7,165 
Frankfort dry : 28,586 15,691 
| General Accident hoa 87,779 51,606 
| European Aosdeht eee 97,190 39,028 
(h. inclu les health. 
Health 
w York State Companies 
agg & Casual ys 22. esas $392,874 $289,843 
|Globe Indemnity ........... 35,322 20,690 
Great Eastern Casualty... 91,199 35,020 
United States Casualty.. 83,245 48,485 
Preferred Accident ......... 75,099 37,484 
Ne msterdam Casualty... 14,831 11,858 
Olitan Casualty ..... 20,417 8,953 
London. & Lanc. Ind. 4,156 2.277 
\Royal Pademnity ........... 14,811 7,991 
+ (Companies of Other States 
Continental asualty ...... $91,376 $40,267 
Aetna Cassatt ae Surety.. aie.) Ue oe 
PEROMOLE Ga duge oO... 6... os 155,293 60,922 
Comm ‘*: Casualty ...... 42,440 17,205 
Hoa BOE. «ct .-0.0.05 47,958 40,034 
Hartford Ind.. ot 9,299 3,091 
Maryland caeaie 45,412 16,098 
‘Pacific a ee BESEO «se vie. sie. ss 83,242 
Rs velers prseeice scene 266,412 
My lers oe G Re 6,080 
iu States F. & G...... 6.918 
eat Standard an, a eee ae 
i ers aeItY os 5 
ee HA 32,086 
Sell eis Gat 27,487 
2 eT 
ccide: ; 
sopean Fone scat 44,641 


Liability 
New York State Companies 

thet & Casualty Ae ae $527,229 

ee ndemmnity ........... ,532 

iat or ‘Casualty... 117,279 

ome tates Casualty..... 256,308 

d@ Accident ........ 401,070 

BE cis ats sielelae 209,265 

Deere 86,11 
val Betecalty ere 437,732 213,224 

Companies of Other States 

continental wet Seas 6,805 $1,043 
hee Sil Surety.. 214,702 97,712 
Se nibs o's Soins 955,143 458,114 
5 r pie Casualty ganhiits 888,153 356,062 
ane an Re-insurance .... BAe RS oo, 
my & Depos BERS e sia.bie'e 310,266 264.713 
firs. th 7) A a 88 668 12,354 
P | ee 235,278 99,191 
s 303.250 148.488 
a ae Bese 490.076 241,041 
EDR ise idle apn 4,063 80,575 
é ae go BERIQE 6 oes 6 1,954,269 1,037.107 
rs Indemnity ....... 5a) 5,000 
tiple. 1,083,540 446,992 
roe EES 326,819 54,653 
Bact) 1,121,483 333,862 
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441,420 
General Accident W.:-.:. 00 475,544 
European Accident ......... 42,130 


Workmen’s Compensation 
New York State Companies 


Videlity & Casualty........ $807,635 
Globe Indemnity ........... 526,274 
Great Eastern ee 99 
United States Casualty.. 316,132 
Preferred Accident ......... 1,612 
New Amsterdam Casualty.. 304,366 
London & Lane. Ind........ 12,013 
Royal Indemnity Bids day 414,621 


Companies of Other States 


Continental Casualty ...... $13,062 
tetra Lite: +, 4, eee San 1,730,755 
Commercial C astialty sas. 66,774 
American \Re-insurance 121,229 
Fidelity & Deposit......... 13,404 
Mixs, Liability” ee oe.. see 154,036 
aebrord! J.,......naeeeneoc os ae 308,149 
Massachusetts Hovdine see» 139,240 
Maryland Casualty : 715,041 
Travelers Insurance 5,108,489 
United States F. & G 1,323,872 
Standard Accident ......... 469,442 
Employers Liability ....... 1,829,656 
Norwegian Globe ........... 129,447 
Ocean Acc.  & iGwarw, 0. sos 697,494 
Merrion’. iS Aci nels cena eee 726,431 
ramos sou. phe cae 83,883 
ZRIVAGIS 5 '.11 0 «Se 439,917 
General Accidedt) .i.0....2.. 210,022 
European Accident ......... 2,824 


Losses 
190,125 
93,729 
220,315 
401,714 
7,129 


$389,312 
245,559 
198 
116,386 
132,639 
37,609 
161,432 


139,498 
153,127 
273,066 
2,050,315 
747 936 
187,198 
869.420 
6,836 
275,603 
288,206 
37,492 
232,861 
139,508 


Auto and Teams Property Damage 


New York State Companies 


Fidelity & iCastalty.°..caen -$70,576 
Globe Indemnity ..........: 93,867 
Great Eastern 'Casualty.. 20,013 
United States Casualty..... 34,196 
Preferred Accident +..:1.5. 166,275 
New ‘Amsterdam Casualty.. 37,260 
London & Lane. Ind........ 17,853 
Royal Indemnity ...+........ 85,701 


Companies of Other States 
Continental Casualty 
Aetna ‘Casualty & Surety.. 312,267 


Commercial ‘Casualty ...... 165,957 
Fidelity & Deposit......... 55,103 
Hartford Acc. & Ind........ 55,476 
Massachusetts Bonding .... 24,062 
aepend Casualltyecesc ccs 83,312 

BEE GP. i Gseneee aes 32,915 
es Indemmity. vas... 346,316 
United States F. & G...... 122,650 
Standard Accident ......... 43,943 
Fmployers liability ....... 159.395 
Ocean Accident Miccssnccene 73,728 
oudon 1G. & Avsicutcectore 55,312 
are hOSt” ..0. vise Manne ee ae 10,866 
JL 56 STS OES 0.5 Seba 62.866 
General Accident  aisen <0: 79,332 


Plate Glass 
New York State Companies 


Fidelity & Casualty. $97,885 
Globe Indemnity ....... i 40,423 
New York Plate Glass...... 293,221 
United States Casualty..... 23,685 
Lloyds Plate. Glass......... 179,389 
New Amsterdam Casualty.. 57,124 
Metropolitan Casualty ..... 197,982 
London & Lance. Ind........ 17,166 
Royal Indemnity Ssegcaus oes 31,141 


Companies of Other States 


Aetna Casualty & Surety.. $45,640 
Commercial Casualty <..J.. 36,494 
Fidelity & Deposit......... 64,789 
siaccrord i. sc umes cnacein 52,862 
Massachusetts Bonding .... 48,470 
Maryland Casualty ......:. 53,437 
Ne. &. PY Gees cee 44,693 
Travelers Indemnity ...... 61,925 
Tinited States F. & G....... 30,206 
Employers Liability ....... 25,998 
Ocean, sAcc., & “Guari.ocs css « 20,046 


BROKERS! 
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34,744 


$2,048 
109,865 
65,669 
37,221 

. 27,605 
7,537 
31,733 
17.949 
177,148 
70,464 
14,350 
61,678 
30,685 
21,278 
7,186 
34,233 
52,996 


$38,169 
17,746 
125,608 
10,431 
62,947 
25,296 
78,210 
8,021 
12,854 


$19,374 
14,643 
39,442 
14,007 
20,160 
15,984 
18,087 
20,294 
12,261 
26,973 
8,628 
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SURETY anp 


Plate Glass Men 
Are Apprehensive 


RATES STILL BEHIND LOSSES 
Gueteion Whether Policyholder Will 
Realize Abnormal Conditions 
Necessitating Advances 


The perplexities of the plate glass 
underwriter in these days of soaring 
prices, with the gloomy outlook for the 
future of still higher glass prices, are 
calculated to cause much cogitation 
while seated at the official desk. But 
these anxieties and perplexities also 
follow him to his home where long into 
the night they disturb his slumber. 
The situation is indeed very serious. 


The governmental action putting the 
production of glass on a fifty per cent. 
basis as compared with 1917 presages 
continuous advances in the price of 
glass and abnormal advances. The con- 
dition would have been bad enough from 
ar underwriting standpoint had no limi- 
tation whatever been put upon the out- 
put of plate glass, but with this limi- 
tation the plate glass companies have 
to look a very serious situation in the 
face and it is going to require the ut- 
most ability of the wisest heads in the 
business to negotiate the year 1918 
without a return of very large net losses 
to the companies. The limitation of 
production to fifty per cent. will not 
take care of wastage. New construc- 
tion will have to be almost completely 
abandoned and even at that prices can- 
not be held down to merely normal ad- 
vances. 


What Will Policyholder Say 


Of course under these circumstances 
increases in rates are inevitable and 
they have been made, but unfortun- 
ately it seems to be impossible to in- 
crease the rates sufficiently to keep 
pace with the advancing cost of glass. 
Of course it isan easy matter to say 
“double the rates,” and that being in- 
sufficient, “double them again.” ‘That 
would be a perfectly legitimate and 
proper thing to do in view of all the 
circumstances, but then the policyhold- 
er comes in. How much increase ot 
rate is he going to stand? Is he going 
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CASUALTY 


to realize that the conditions are ab- 
normal and stand the “gaff” for the 
abnormal premium? <A very large vol- 
ume of premium income has been 
amassed by the various companies writ- 
ing plate glass insurance as a whole. 
How far can they go in the matter of 
increasing the rate without seriously 
imperiling the premium income of the 
various companies from their glass de- 
partment? So far as the companies 
have gone, they have only tardily fol- 
lowed the upward price of glass with 
their rates and they have not thus far 
been able to keep pace with that ad- 
vance. 
Large Sizes Cause Trouble 

Another serious problem ig the con- 
dition which will unquestionably arise 
before the year is out regarding the 
replacment of the very large plates. 
These plates demand insurance. There 
is a very serious question, however, as 
to the companies’ ability to find the 
material to replace the extra large 
lights insured under their policies. 
This is a matter which must be dealt 
with and dealt with very shortly. 

This has been a year of abnormally 
heavy losses, numerically speaking. 
There have been a great number of 
very high wind-storms and the experi- 
ence of most all underwriters is that 
the percentage of breakages to policies 
has been higher this year than in any 
previous year. Pretty tough, consider- 
ing everything. So, all things consiéd- 
ered, the outlook from a plate glass 
insurance standpoint is gloomy indeed~ 
ard just how the casualty insurance 
companies are going to take any profit 
out of the glass insurance end of their 
business is a problem which is as yet 
unanswered. 


Commissions Are Cut 
Acquisition cost loading for liability 
and compensation insurance on govern- 
ment war work and stevedoring has 


been reduced from 174% to 7% per 
cent. for general agents and branch 
managers. Brokers and local agents 


are limited to 21%% per cent. for field 
services. The new rates are effective 
May 10. This action was taken at a 
conference, Wednesday, in New York, 
between representatives of the govern- 
ment and the National Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau. 
* oe * 
Many Injuries Accounted For 

Thirty per cent. of all industrial ac- 
cidents are believed to result from 
handling materials and supplies. The 
National Safety Council is conducting 
a campaign to reduce this hazard. 

* * = 

U. S. F. & G. Gets Big Contract 

The -U. S. Fy & G. has written a $20,- 
000,000 policy covering the contract of 
the W. F. Kearns ‘Co. to build a new 
Boston shipping terminal at South Bos- 
ton for the Government. The contract 
covers surety, compensation and liabil- 
ity and was handled by O’Neil & Park- 
er, New England managers of the 
Company. 7 
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Dry Goods Store Buys Group Health 
Policy 

The Burdick & Murray Co., dry goods 
merchants, of Madison, Wis., have pur- 
chased a group policy which provides 
for a weekly income for each employe 
disabled on account of illness. The 
Wisconsin compensation act provides 
for the payment of indemnities cover- 
ing accidents to employes, and officers 
or the Burdick & Murray Co. felt that 
additional protection for their em- 
ployes would be a highly desirable fea- 
ture. Hach employe will be given a 
policy providing for an indemnity in 
event of death following such sickness. 

The Burdick & Murray ‘Co. policy 
was issued by the Continental Casualty 
Company which also insures the em- 
ployes of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company. 

* * * 


Companies Vary in Practice 

Since the American Automobile, of 
St. Louis, has signified its intention to 
write $25 and $50 deductible collision 
policies, there has been no uniformity 
of practice among other non-confer- 
ence companies. The Chicago Bonding 
is issuing such policies in Chicago, as 
is also the Interstate Casualty in all 
its territory. The Georgia Casualty, 


American Indemnity and Southern 
Surety are not issuing this form. 
* * * 


Commercial Opens Offices 

Last Monday the Commercial Casu- 
alty opened its new offices at 128 Wil- 
liam Street, where the Company has 
completely remodeled a _ four-story 
building for its needs.. A surprisingly 
good job has been made of it. The 
new offices are light, roomy and con- 
venient, with a long counter down 
stairs in the underwriting department. 
Numerous friends sent floral tributes 
to the management. The Commercial 
has always regarded the claim depart- 
ment as one of the most important in 
the business and the second floor of 
the New York building is devoted to 
that branch. ‘The Company’s attractive 
trade mark denoting the industry and 
progress has been handsomely executed 
in the tiling of the floor. There are 
still two floors in the building into 
which the Company may expand or re- 
arrange its departments as occasion 
may require. 


N. B. & M. Promotions 
(Continued from page 13) 


tersburg, Va. After being a local agent 
for seven years he became special agent 
of the Lancashire for Virginia and 
North Carolina, under Manager Milton 
Dargan. He joined the special agency 
forces of the Caledonian traveling 
throughout the South with headquarters 
in Atlanta. In 1897 he was appointed 
assistant manager of the Manchester 
Assurance, and in 1904 became assist- 
ant manager of the Atlas. In 1905 
he was made general agent of the 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 


to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


Collision Rates Postponed 
Application of the new automobile 
collision rates on the Pacific Coast has 


been postponed until July 1. There 
has been insistent delay in applying 
the new rates there, particularly by the 
fire companies, and it was therefore 
decided to make a definite postpone- 
ment. 

* * * 


Meeting Date Set 
May 23 the quarterly meeting of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference will be held in New York. 
* * ca 


One Hundred Per Cent. Sold . 


The Great Hastern Casualty produced 
a 100 per cent. efficiency record on the 
Third Liberty Loan. Every one of its 
employes and officers subscribed. The 
Company is displaying a ten-star flag, 
one star for each ten points in effi- 
ciency. 

* * * 
“Over the Top” 


The Liberty Loan team of H. EH. Clapp 
& Co., and the Fidelity & Casualty went 
over the top of a million with 14,845 
applications for $1,454,150, which in- 
cludes the Company’s subscription of 
$300,000. There were about 160 men 
who participated in the campaign. 

* * * 


Experience Rating Progresses 

Interest in compensation experience 
rating continues to manifest itself. 
The Massachusetts actuarial committee 
will meet next Monday to discuss this 
subject. The governing committee of 
the New York Inspection & Rating 
Board has approved experience rating 
but is now waiting for the proper fac- 
tors to be determined by the actuarial 
section of the National Reference Com- 
mittee. When these factors have been 
supplied the subject will be referred to 
the New York Insurance Department. 
The actuarial section is holding a three 
days’ meeting this week. The Penn- 
sylvania actuarial committee met last 
Monday. 


Southern Department of the North 
British & Mercantile, and later general 
agent of the New England and Southern 
departments. In the latter part of 1917 
he relinquished jurisdiction of New 
England and again became general 
agent of the Southern Department. 


Edward T. Cairns is a native of Hart- 
ford, where he entered the fire insur- 
ance business in 1892 as a draftsman 
for the Factory Insurance Association. 
He served eight years with that asso- 
ciation in various capacities from office 
boy to inspector and in December, 1900, 
resigned to enter the employ of the 
North British & Mercantile as inspec- 
tor in their new improved risks depart- 
ment. He remained in the service of 
the North British as inspector, and was 
successively in charge of the improved 
risk departments at Chicago and New 
York and of the Central Department at 
New York until February 1, 1916, when 
after fifteen years’ service he resigned 
to become vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Fire at Philadelphia. The 
change of ownership of the Pennsyl- 
vania last year brought Mr. Cairns back 
to New York among his old friends in 
the North British office where for the 
past six months he has been in charge 
of the New England business of North 
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Casualty Men 
Drawn Together 


AID TO COMPENSATION WORK 


Broad Field of Activity Covered by 
National Body—Attitude 
of Agents 


It is well that the term “national 
was—not so long ago—incorporated in 
the title of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau. Its ac- 
tivities are nation-wide. The organiza- 
tion deserves to be known as a national 
institution; not as one having at heart 
the interests of any particular section 
of the country, while at the same time 
regulating the entire field. ; 

The Bureau may in truth be said to 
have “arrived,” and come into its own 
because of the realization by casualty 
men throughout the field of what it is 
Low accomplishing for the business 
of compensation and liability insurance, 
including the property damage and 
collision feature of automobile insur- 
ance. 

Branch Office System 

One of the vitally important steps 
taken by the Bureau was the onganiza- 
tion of branch bureaus. This was in 
effect, the establishment of autonomy, 
a sort of local option. The National 


British & Mercantile and its allied com- 
panies. 


C. L. Case belongs to a famous fam- 
ily of fire underwriters, three genera- 
tions having been fire insurance men. 
After his graduation from Harvard in 
1898 he became a surveyor for a local 
agency here, and his first special agency 
position was with the United Fire of 
Baltimore. 
Company his territory was New York 
State, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
For five years he was special agent of 
the New York Underwriters’ Agency 
for New York State, and he left that 
position to become special agent of the 
North British & Mercantile for New 
Jersey. When the North British bought 
control of the Commonwealth, Mr. Case 
became its Hastern special agent. Next 
he became assistant general agent of the 
North British group for the Middle De- 
partment, an@ then general agent in 
charge of the Western Department. He 
is a son of Charles Lyman Case, United 
States manager of the London Assur- 
ance. 


Robert P. Barbour, after some expe- 
rience in the mercantile business, dur- 
ing which time he traveled extensively, 
entered the office of the Greenwich In- 
surance Company. He joined the forces 
of the North’ British & Mercantile in 
1908 as a special agent, and later be- 
came a general agent of the Company. 
In 1901 Mr.-Barbour organized the In- 
surance Society of New. York which 
now has about 1,100 members and he 
has been ‘both secretary and president 
of that organization. Mr. Barbour is 
the author of a book entitled “The 
Agents’ Key to Fire Insurance,” which 
is the best text book of the kind which 
has yet been published. 


At various times with this - 


bedy lays down the principles, the ap- 
plication of which is taken care of by 
its branches. This has proved of the 
sreatest value in welding the organi- 
zution and removing any belief which 
may have existed that the organization 
ieaned to bureaucracy. 

‘Springing up over night as did the 
compensation business, it was to be 
expected that considerable confusion 
should follow in its application. The 
general belief among insurance men | 
now is that without the Bureau the | 
satisfactory writing of compensation 
would have become well nigh ne 


sible. 
Getting Short Range View 


With the branch bureaus, able 
through their local committees to ad- 
just satisfactorily so many of the knotty 
questions that arise, the local men are 
coming to regard the Bureau ag some. | 
thing of, by and for them, not as an 
instrument of regulation and suppres. 
sion, often out of tune with local con- 
ditions which appear simple enough to 
the local man, but difficult of interpre 
tation at long range, | 


Nobody who has seen the local com- 
ruttees and the local Bureau managers 
sitting in harmonious consultation of 
local problems can fail to realize . 
momentous strides that have been 1 
in the work of regulating this hig bly 
complex branch of underwriting. | 


Brings Men Together & 


It has brought the local men together 
in a spirit of co-operation and friend 
liness, whereas these same men, nol, 
sa long ago, held aloof from one an’ 
other and doubted one note | 
tives. | 

In the Northwest 7 


Even in Minnesota and in some Mid 
die West cities, where but a short tim! 
ago compensation conditions were ii 
particularly bad condition, there is nov 
a feeling of harmony among insuranc 
men. They feel that without the Bu 
reau there would be no compensatio 
insurance by stock ‘companies an 
without that there would be no al 
missions. 

When a broker demands an exces 
commission from A on the ground the! 
B is paying it, there is now a sufi, 
ciently fraternal spirit between A an 
B for them to consult each other 0 
tis subject, whereas before they sto 
apart and secretly damned each other 
methods. Perhaps the broker had the! 
both ‘buffaloed. Perhaps either A (| 
B was at fault, but the big idea || 
hat there is more disposition to s8¢ 
tle these questions on their merits at) 
improved conditions have made it po 
sible to do so in a friendly and ¢ 
operative spirit. 


Supervisory Body 
While still exercising general super\ 
sion over the whole realm of compens 
tion and liability insurance the Buret) . 
is becoming more and more a SuUpé 
visory body and less of a governil 
body. This is true also of rating mé 
ters. Through the National Referen 
Committee and its subactuarial C0) 
mittee these problems are taken UD | 
the broad spirit in which they sho 
be—State rating boards and insur | ‘ 
departments co-operating. 
‘ | 


] 
7 


} 
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It is our experience at 
the home office that 
all over the country 
the most apparent 
leads for the securing 
of fidelity business are overlooked or 


Where Best 
Fidelity 
Prospects Are 


ignored. The big target risks are 
scught by all the companies, but the 
Smaller lines are neglected, and there 
is a tremendous volume of this small 
business for the company that will 
Systematically make a drive for it. It 
also pays the agent handsomely for the 
small amount of trouble he takes to 
secure it because if he once gets on 
his books the business of a small em- 
ployer who bonds perhaps not more 
than two or three employes, he has a 
source of premium income yielding him 
a definite annual commission which will 
in all probability remain with fiim for 
Many years, as the competition for 
such business is anything but keen. 
Systematic effort to secure the fidelity 
bonds of these small employers yields 
liberal returns to the agent whose fore- 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


THE EASTERN 
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sight impels him to seek such business 
while his competitors are after bigger 
game only. Nearly every employer no 
matter how small his business, has a 
bookkeeper and cashier. Many small 
concerns having several employes who 
handle funds, are overlooked by the 
average agent in his search for busi- 
ness, when all that is needed is the 
mere suggestion that the employer 
should protect himself against loss. 
This is especially true to-day, when all 
employers are constantly changing em- 
pioyes. In not one out of ten of these 
very small concerns is the clerk or 
cashier bonded, and the business is 
yours for the asking. Our experience 
has been that these employes are ex- 
cellent risks; usually men or women 
of high grade. I trust that those who 
read this will make an effort for the 
small fidelity business in their respec- 
tive territories as I am sure the result 
will repay their efforts. The large busi- 
ness, they need no urging to go after.— 
“The Fidelity Journal.” 


Observer Discusses Hendon Chubb’s Speech 


(Continued from page 16) i 


tion to successfully meet the competi- 
tion bound to be encountered after the 
war. Furthermore, it has been author- 
itatively stated that the Government has 
set aside one of the largest funds ever 
heard of for marine insurance purposes, 
and it is the intention of the Govern- 
Ment not alone to insure hulls but car- 
goes as well. If this report is authentic 
and the Government goes to this ex- 
treme, then the volume of premium 
which is left for marine underwriters 
will be so nominal that it will not be 
attractive for any new capitai or for the 
companies now doing the business to 
continue the same. In addition to this, 
as we have already written, the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation has already de- 
prived American marine underwriters 
of a large premium income by carrying 
its Own marine and builder’s risk insur- 
ance, contrary to the express wishes or 
ideas of the Congress and Senate which 
incorporated this body; and it has also 
been stated that there is nothing con- 
tained in the act organizing this cor- 
poration which gives them apparent au- 
thority to do so. Secretary Daniels is 
the only head of a governmental depart- 
ment thus far who has shown that he 
had full grasp of the situation and the 
necessity for encouraging American ma- 
rine insurance. Our understanding is 
that he was approached by the managers 
of the Government Insurance Fund and 
was asked to place the insurance of 
vessels building for the Navy Depart- 
ment in the Government Fund, which 
he refused to do on the ground that he 
believed in the policy of fostering and 
upbuilding the American insurance com- 
panies as a necessity for future opera- 
tions, and this is the only branch of 
the Government business which is now 
being insured by American companies. 


After the War—What? 


This war has shown most conclu- 
sively that preparedness is essential in 
all undertakings, and if the enormous 
mercantile marine fleet that the United 
States has built, which is now under 
construction and which will be built 
in the future, is to revert to private 
owners after the war to be engaged 
in oversea trade, we should prepare for 
the future and provide and upbuild a 
system of marine insurance in purely 
American companies. As we have 
stated in our previous articles, in order 
successfully to compete for oversea 
trade, there are three important fac- 
tors: (1) The shipowner; (2) the 
banker; (3) the link which binds them 
tegether—marine insurance. Mr. Chubb 


says that the English Government has 
always encouraged marine insurance; 
has not hampered it through exces- 
sive taxes, which has also been the 
pelicy of the German Government, and 
in fact of other foreign governments. 
They realize the necessity of having 
such institutions in order to further 
their maritime strength. If the Gov- 
ernment continues on its reported, pro- 
posed policy, when the period of com: 
petition sets in our American companies 
writing marine insurance business will 
be in such a weakened condition and 
state that they will not be able to give 
proper resistance to our foreign com- 
petitors. Notwithstanding what we 
have done and what we are doing for 
our Allies, after the war the competi- 
tion for the oversea trade, which in- 
cludes marine insurance, will be just 
as keen as ever and it will be the 
survival of the fittest. 
German Syndicate Made Millions Out 
of American Business 

In addition to this we should not lose 
sight of the fact that while American 
capital was peacefully slumbering and 
lying dormant, at the outbreak of the 
war the German Government forced its 
insurance companies to enter into a 
miarine and war risk syndicate, and 
their New York connections succeeded 
in making millions of dollars of profit 
out of American business, which money 
is now in the hands of the Custodian 
of Alien Property at Washington, and 
naturally after peace has been declared 
will be returned to the lawful owners 
thereof, who will then be in a position, 
in addition to having their powerful 
organization behind them, to give bat- 
tle to the weakened American com- 
panies with our own money, and, if 
necessary, they will be willing to lose 
most of their profits to again retain 
tl:eir hold on the American business. 

Patriotism of American Directors 

The position which Mr. Chubb takes 
that aS a war Measure he deems it 
advisable for the Government to as- 
sume the business of marine insurance, 
might be all right if it did not have a 
material affect on the future condi- 
tions of American companies. We have 
already stated in previous articles that 
we are quite confident that every board 
of directors of every American insur- 


ance company would pledge themselves | 


to invest every penny of income derived 
from this class of business in Govern- 
ment securities. In fact, we challenge 
any one to mention any more loyal or 
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GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... - $1,688,506.87 


W. E. SMALL, President 


+ 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


‘RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 


= 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON 


New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 


i 145 Milk St., Boston 
Burglary, Boiler and Resident Managers 


Credit Insurance Established 1869, New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 


American 


Continental Casualty 
Company - 


H. G. B,. ALEXANDER, President 


Surety 


is now ready to negotiate agency 
connections covering all lines of 
Workmen’s Compensation, Liability, Auto- 
mobile Insurance in the following states: 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Iowa, Kansas, 
and portions of Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and New York. 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Also in the various Provinces of the 
Dominion of ‘Canada 


Premiums written 1917............. $5,500,000 
Assets over 


Address Agency Department 
910 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


patriotic body of men than those en- 
gaged in the insurance business, and 
we will go further and state that we 
da not think that any group of capital 
cr industry has subscribed more liber- 
ally in proportion to the money which 
these insurance directors or officers 
had invested in the first, second and 
third Liberty Loans, nor is there any 
body of men engaged in any industry 
or business which will more willingly 
go out of its way to assist the govern- 
ment than the gentlemen engaged in 
the business of insurance. 

There are any number of. large of- 
fices which on account of the loss of 
hull’ business and cargo business as 
well as the material cut in war rates, 
on a comparative basis with the busi- 
ness done for the first four months of 
4917, compared to 1918, show a reduc- 
tion of their premium income of about 
50 per cent. 


Burglary Insurance 


. The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


igi leading Liabili 
Dee eT tokvany it the World 

LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 

United States Branch 

APPLETON, United States Mer. 
SAMUEL APPLE Liability Building 8 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 
OBSERVER. 
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| American Central Life 
Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

| Established 1899 

All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


LL ———————— ee. 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


% CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
Capital... $1,000,000.00 
7s. OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 
Insurance in force..........-- (over).... $42,400,000 
a. Resources .......-.--eeeeeees (over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for..........--++-> 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
— Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life . Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 


P: new insurance issued 
4 POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
“ Complete Agency Protection: 
= Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 
fe Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 


|| Associated Mutual 
~ || Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


- Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
~ Business Throughout the United States 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF. 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


Income for the year 1917: 


oiume He oni enon $100,279,122.00 ; 
nterest an ents eare sie tolere ole ate 89,957,422.00 
Other Income ...% aivapeeewemess 5,881,618.00  $146,118,162 
Paid Policy-holders, 1917 (Exclusive of Disability Benefits): 

Death Losses ...«.«sissiscisineciosie ex $30,599,371.00 

Matured Endowments .......-..- 13,566,409.00 

salen Values Scam csi rept le: 

ividends. . .. ».< « «+ cities ashore 2,,807,762.00 ; 
Annuities... ... >. aeeeeees ae 1,387,241.00 $86,887,953 


Loaned Policy-holders during 1917............ $23,722,213 


New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 (Exclusive of 
over $16,000,000 increase by Policies revived 


and increased, and Additions by Dividends)..... $315,994,500 
Paid-for Insurance in Force Dec. 31.........-++-+-e8- $2,673,334,336 
Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31...... Shs ee iekemaaee 1,301,969 
Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917...........---- $934,929,381 


These assets. are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
he Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 


Legal Liabilities ...-..--.....-.eseeeeeeees $760,742,335 


Reserved for dividends payable in 

1: aR eer as oc oc onobpeBe $26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred 

dividend policies maturing subse- 

quent to 1918... . . :. cme cles + 10 a1 107,041,778.00 


Reserved for Contingencies..........- 40,584.204.36 $174,187,046 
Total . osc. 6. 56 eo 38 so is erence eoteee $934,929,381 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 
was the lowest in its history 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets : ess vy sere. ie 
A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


January 14, 1918 DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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SUBURBAN AGENTS ON 
EXCHANGE SITUATION 


Believe Rules Should Be Amended So 
Agents Pay Fines Instead of 
Companies 


HARDSHIP ON HEAD AGENTS 


Local Agents Can Continue to Repre- 
sent Companies Dropped—Head 
Agents Cannot 


Local agents in the suburban field 
have been asking this week how last 
week’s action of the Suburban Fire In- 
surance Exchange in dropping four 
companies from membership will affect 
their offices. Under the rules of the 
Exchange, the local agents will continue 
to represent these companies as well as 
Exchange members with no violation, 
whereas the head suburban agents must 
discontinue writing business for such 
companies. 


From Head Suburban Agents’ View- 
point 

In the view of several head suburban 
agents interviewed by The Hastern Un- 
derwriter, this condition works a real 
hardship on them. In no instance where 
one of their companies was dropped 
from membership was it a result of any 
Violation of theirs and yet under the 


rules of the Exchange they must stop 
writing business while -the agent who 
committed the violation, whether inten- 
tionally or not, can continue to do busi- 
ness in the usual way with no penalty 
attached. 


Of the four companies which were 
dropped from membership; it was in 
each instance over an unpaid fine of 
$20 or thereabouts. The attitude of the 
officers and of the members of the De- 
viation Committee of the Exchange, 
which handled the matter, is that the 
rules of the Exchange called for a fine 
and to sustain the organization, the fines 
must be imposed, and in the event of 
the fine being uncollected, the company 
must be dropped. from: membership. 


Agents point out that some companies 
are in the habit of making the agent, 
through whose operations the fine was 
imposed, pay the same, and they state 
that if the Exchange were to amend its 
rules so that in the future all compa- 
nies will take like action, a recurrance 
of the present condition will be impos- 
sible. They also point out that under 
this plan no other than the offending 
party will suffer through his acts. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Underwriting Capacity Second to None. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, | Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH SERVICE 


REPUTATION 


North British 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered One States Insuran ce Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


Oo 
URRENO RE SAR ayo 6 


UMONT - 


We are prepared to offer unusual. opportunities for money-making 


NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 
FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President _ :: 


Beaumont, Texas 


NEED OF TRANSFERRING 
CASES TO U. S. COURTS 


Reynolds vs. Maryland Casualty Testi- 
mony Alleged to Show State Pre- 
judice Against Companies 


CAN’T GO TO +FEDERAL COURT 


Movement on Again to Make it Possi- 
ble to Come Under U. S. 
Jurisdiction 


The unfairness of the laws in twenty- 
four States precluding the rights of an 
insurance company from transferring a 
law suit from the State to the Federal 
Court was again demonstrated in the 
recent case of Reynolds vs. Maryland 
Casualty Company just decided by the 
Supreme Court of Missouri. 

It appeared by the evidence that on 
November 27, 1909, the defendant com- 
pany issued an accident policy to James 
W. Reynolds, of Chicago, which among 
other terms, agreed to pay the estate 
of Mr. Reynolds $10,000 in case of death 
by bodily injuries effected directly 
and independently of all other causes 
through external, violent and accidental 
means. Suicide, sane or insane, was 
not covered by the policy, The policy 
was renewed for another year on No- 
vember 27, 1910, and 10 per cent. ac- 
cumulations were added making the 
policy payable for loss ‘of life by acci- 
dental means in the sum of $11,000. 


Company’s Defense Suicide 


On September 19, 1911, Reynolds 
died at the Fort Pitt Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh from a gunshot wound inflicted 
upon him on the day of his death. The 
Company denied liability on the 
grounds of suicide and suit was brought 
by the estate of the insured. The case 
was sued in Missouri the sole question 
being upon the simple question of 
whether the insured came to his death 
by accidental means or suicide. 


Facts in Case 


The facts show that the insured about 
7:30 on the morning of September 19, 
1911, went to the Fort Pitt Hotel in 
Pittsburgh and registered under the 
name of J. C. Howard. He left the key 
outside hanging in the lock. Thereaf- 
ter he was not heard from and his body 
was found about 10:30 A. M. on Sep- 
tember 20. The body was in the bath- 
room fully dressed except as to his 
coat, which was found on a chair in 
the bedroom. The bed had not been 
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used. There were evidences of two 
wounds. One of these was in the head 
seemingly entering from the back and 
the other was in the cheek. The first 
described wound caused his death. The 
other wound was almost superficial. 
The pistol, a towel, and a piece of 
soap were found in the wash basin 
near the wall. The pistol was a Colt 
automatic and after it was once fired 
the mechanism operated by the force 
of the recoil, manipulated the outer 
casing, ejected the empty cartridge 
shell throwing a loaded cartridge into 
the barrel and cocking it again ready 
for firing upon mere pressure of the 
trigger. 

Supreme Court Affirms for Plaintiff 


The court properly held that there 
was a presumption of law against the 
fact of suicide and that the burden of 
proving suicide was upon the company. 
It -also charged the jury that if they 
fcund from the evidence that Reynolds 
intentionally shot himself twice with 
the intention of producing his death 
then his death was not accidental. The 
jury found immediately for the plain- 
tiff and the Supreme Court of Missouri 
affirmed the judgment. 

The unfairness of the decision is 
evidenced by the strong dissenting 
opinion filed by three of the judges of 
the higher court who held that while 
there was a presumption against sui- 
cide that such a presumption could not 
exist in the presence of evidence dia- 
metrically contradicting it. The mo- 
ment explanatory evidence came into 
the case the presumption dissolves in- 
to thin air and becomes as wholly non- 
existent as though it never had had 
existence. 
opinion said that there was no doubt 
that the insured shot himself. Every 
fact showed it conclusively. Three 
circumstances pointed to suicide, viz., 
the registering under an assumed name, 
the firing of two shots, and the neces- 
sity to cock the pistol designedly be- 
fore the first shot could be fired. 

It was argued that because there was 
a presumption against suicide that the 
court was to use that presumption not 
in the absence of evidence, for the 
case was full of circumstantial evi- 
dence, but in the presence of evidence. 
In short, the court used such a pre- 
sumption as evidence to batter down 
and destroy all the fact evidence of the 
case. 4 

In concluding the dissenting opinion 
it was brought out that the case showéd 
as a matter of law that the death of 
the insured could not have been ac- 
cidental and that the opinion of the 
majority of the court piled presump- 
tions upon presumptions, absent any 
evidence or basis therefor save and 
except that afforded by unbridled re- 
course to bare hypothesis. The effect 
ot the decision is to make of the pre- 
sumption entertained a matter of evi- 
dence, which would result in shearing 
the courts of the power to declare that 
there is a lack of evidence in any and 
every case where a presumption is by 
law required to be inaulged regardless 
of the quality or quantum of the evi- 
dence offered to contradict the pre- 
sumption. 

The Missouri Situation. 


Missouri has a law which provides 
that in case an insurance company 
transfers a case to the federal court its 
license will be revoked. Insurance men 
say that this is a State where courts 
are prejudiced against insurance com- 
panies. If this case could have been 
transferred to a federal court there is 
small question but that a directed ver- 
dict for the Company would have re- 
sulted. The constitutionality of the 
statute which prevents a company from 
transferring a case to the federal court 
has been tried out in several cases and 
found valid, but it is understood a 
movement 1s on foot again to put the 
law to a rigid test in view of the 
manifestly unfair treatment the insur- 
ance companies get in some of the 
State courts. 
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ALL CLASSES OF U. S. EMPLOYES 


War Risk Bureau Extension—Senator 
Lewis Also Wants all Wage 
Earners Covered 


Washington, D. C.—In a speech in the 
Senate advocating the passage of one 
of the then pending war risk insurance 
measures, Senator James Hamilton 
Lewis, of Illinois, this week announced 
his advocacy of an extension of Gov- 
ernment insurance to take in all classes 
of Government employes. Senator 
Lewis had previously stated he would 
offer an amendment to the bill in ques- 
tion so extending it, but refrained from 
doing so in order to expedite the legis- 
lation that had been proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

“Tt desire to say that I feel this bill 
as now presented ought to comprehend 
all the employes of the Government,” 
declared Senator Lewis, “particularly 
those in shipyards and those in muni- 


For Agency Contracts address 
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PRESIDENT 


tion plants, and that it should cover 
the employes of the Government to the 
same extent and with the same privi- 
leges that now apply to soldiers. I 
shall not press the amendment, but if 
will give notice that I shali tender a 
bill to extend this soldiers’ and sailors’ 
risk insurance to all the employes of 
the Government. | also give notice that 
| shall follow that bill with a bill to 
extend the system to all wage earners 
of the United States of America and 
shall present it later on the floor in 
full, but because of the consideration 
of other important and pressing legisla- 
tion I will withhold the amendment 
which previously I had given notice 
that I would now present. I do so for 
the reason I have stated.” 


BOHM A GENERAL AGENT 
Julius Bohm has been made a gen- 
eral agent of the life department of the 
Travelers, with offices at 512 Fifth 
Avenue. 


The Fieldmen of 


The Guardian Life 


Insurance Company 


of America 


in March, 1918, the first month under the Company’s 
new name, produced new business amounting to 


$4,820,210.00 


$460,000.00 in. excess of the largest amount ever 
written in any other month since the Company was 
organized in 1860. 


The new business paid for in 1917 amounted to $24,- 
816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,129.00, the best 
previous year in the Company’s history. 


Assets 


Guarantee & Dividend Fund 


Insurance in Force... 


veeeeeee $54,664,135.11 


5,880,822.73 
....-- 169,043,316.00 
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.Actuaries Hold’: 
» Annual Meetin 

PAPERS READ 

Joint Mortality Experience of Aetna 


Life and Travelers on’ 
Group Given 


INTERESTING 


The Actuarial Society of America met 
yesterday and to-day at the Hotel Astor. 
The following papers, among Others, 
were read at the meeting: ab 


Mortality by Order of Birth. 
Percy H. Evaus, actuary Northwest- 
ern Mutual. bs 


An Investigation of the Mortality Pre- 
vailing Among the American Clergy. 
Walter S. Nichols, editor “Insurance 
Monitor” and “Insurance Law Jour- 
nal.” 


Graduation by Symmetrical Coefficients. 
John R. Larus, Jr., of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. ae 

Jcint Mortality Experience of the Aetna 
Life and Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies on Group Policies. 

BE. E. Morris, actuary Travelers, and 
E. E. Cammack, associate actuary 
of the Aetna, 

Determination of Makeham Graduation 
Constants by Means of Equivalent 
Ages. j ‘ 

Percy C. H. Papps, actuary Mutual 
Benefit. ne 
The annual dinner of the Society was 
held at the Hotel Astor last evening. 

The dinner was a “food conservation” 

one. Among the speakers at the dinner 

was Rev. Dr. Thomas Travis, of Mont- 
clair, of the Red Cross, who has gainéd 
prominence as a speaker and who has 
been at the front. Others who spoke 
were: T. B. Macaulay, president of the 

Sun Life of Canada, on “Principles of 

Food Conservation,” and John M. 

Gaines, Deputy Commissioner of. Insur- 

ance of the Bureau-of War Risk Insur- 

ance. Deputy Gaines was an actuary. 


Sy 


WHY LIFE ATTRACTED STONE 


Five Reasons Which Were Responsible 
For Organization of Maryland — 
Assurance Corporation 


There are five reasons which induced 
the Maryland Casualty Company to en- 
ter the life insurance field. John T. 
Stone, president of that Company and 
of the Maryland Assurance, sums them 
up in this wise: 

The marked growth in popular favor 
of life insurance, as shown by the large 
increase of business, year by year, of 
nearly all life insurance companies. 

The larger incomes now received by 
great numbers of men, enabling them 
to buy life insurafce, and suggesting 
the need to provide for the continuance 
of the comfort their families are now 
enjoying. . a 

The serious habit of mind produced 
by the horrors inflicted on the world | 
by Germany, by the daily casualty lists, — 
by the sharp reminders of death’s cer- 
tainty, and by the uncertainties of post- 


mortem conditions. oa 
The unqualified endorsement of the 
life insurance idea by the United States 
Government, in providing ten thousand 
dollars of life insurance for every man 
in military or maval seryice. 
The close relation between accident 
health insurance and life insurance, 


‘ 


BEST’S POLICY ANALYSES | 
The Eastern Underwriter has Te 
ceived a copy of “Best’s Policy Am 
alyses and Divicend Illustrations, 1918.”! 
* is reduced to more ‘convenient size, 
without limiting the data, in fact, there 
is additional information regarding dis 
ability provisions, double indemnity and 
military and naval features. am | 
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Red Cross Opens 
yn New York Office 


IN CHARGE OF ROBERT L. JONES 


Y. M. Co“As Baye Extra Premiums on 
Workers—Knights of Columbus 
Plans Not Announced 


Insurance Director Rathbone, of the 
American Red Cross, has opened an 
agency at 222 Fourth Avenue, this city, 
in charge of Robert L. Jones, general 
agent of the State Mutual Life, 80 
Maiden Lane. Associated with him at 
the office is William F. Plume, of the 
same Company. As has been printed 
some insurance companies are writing 
workers of the Red Cross at an extra 
single premium charge of $25 per thou- 
sand. The Red Cross is paying this 
extra premium provided the application 
for insurance is submitted through the 
Red Cross Agency, which has been 
opened here. 

It is also announced that the Y. M. 
C. A. will pay the extra premium for 
any of its workers also, but makes no 
restriction as to where the insurance 
shall be placed. 

Metropolitan’s Letter 


'The Metropolitan Life, one of the 
companies writing this business, in a 
statement to its field force this week, 
after telling about the Red Cross in- 
surance, said: 

“The Y. M. C. A. will likewise pay 
the extra premium for any of its work- 
ers, but makes no restriction as to where 
the insurance shall be placed. Applica- 
tion on any association worker may be 
submitted to this office in the usual 
way and, if approved, a policy will be 
issued. We will arrange for collection 


- of the extra premium from the associa- 


tion. It would be advisable in all cases 
to collect the first premium on a bind- 
ing receipt. 

“The Knights of Columbus, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, has no 
similar plan for paying the extra pre- 
mium on insurance for its workers, but 
has we understand a system under 
which it will insure its own workers in 
a limited amount. It would be neces- 
sary in submitting an application to 
the Metropolitan on the life of one of 


their members to see that the applicant © 


understands that he would be obliged 
to pay the extra premium in addition 
to the regular one.” 


“PROVIDENT NOTES” 


New Publication of Provident Life 
& Trust Co. Makes 
Appearance 


Interesting, newsy, chatty, valuable 
to the field, is “Provident Notes,” the 
new publication to be issued semi- 
monthly by the Provident Life & Trust 
Company. The first issue is largely 
taken up with facts about the General 
Agents’ Association meeting, which was 
held in April. It is announced that 
Matthew Walker will be a leading con- 
tributor. The Company announces that 
the publication will fill a long-felt want. 


BENDERLY WITH EQUITABLE 

Jacob Benderly, who was born in the 
Orient, who was once manager in Egypt 
of a large continental life insurance 
company, and who for some time has 
been a general agent of the Travelers 
on the Hast Side, has been made agency 
manager of the Equitable at 45 East 
‘Seventeenth Street. 


AGENCY MEETING ARRANGED 
The Southern Life & Trust Company 


of Greensboro, N. C:; will hold a con- 
vention of its agents in Atlantic City, 


August 27-29, 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Hearing in Madison, Wis., Last Week 
—Cleveland Hearing Also 
Scheduled 


Milwaukee, Wis., May 10.—The spe- 
cial committee appointed at the last 
session of the legislature to investigate 
the question of social insurance and re- 
port to the session of 1919, held a hear- 
ing in Milwaukee on Thursday at the 
Hotel Wisconsin. 

Senator W. W. Albers, of Wausau, 
chairman, and Senator Theodore Benn- 
fey, of Sheboygan, with Assemblymen 
J. P. Donnelly and Henry Ohl, Jr. of 
Milwaukee, were present, and H. C. 
Case, of the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
and B. Rosing, of the A. O. Smith Com- 
pany, spoke on systems of health in- 
surance before them, while Bert Hall, 
of the Employes’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of the Electric Company, also 
appeared. The committee also investi- 
gated the sick benefit system of the 
Fraternal Order of Hagles. 

The entire committee will go to Cleve- 
land for the hearing before the com- 
mittee appointed by the Ohio legislature 
to be held in that city on Monday and 
Tuesday. 


GUESTS AT PARADE 

Among the members of the Mayor’s 
Committee on National Defense who 
saw the New York police parade from 
the official stand last Saturday were 
Haley Fiske, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life; Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards, who is as proud of Brooklyn as 
Brooklyn is of him, and Major Francis 
R. Stoddard, of the New York Insur- 
ance Department. 

The Illinois Life will hold its Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollar Club meeting in 
Chicago, September 21. 
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Mutual Manager a 
Brigadier General 


DODDS, MONTREAL, WINS HONORS 


Began in This War as Major—Has 
Orders of St. Michael and 
St. George 


The life insurance man on this con- 
tinent who has won the highest military 
honors is Brigadier General W. O. H. 
Dodds, C. M. G., manager of the Mutual 
Life at Montreal. General Dodds, now 
at the front, has been in the service of 
the Mutual Life for more than twen- 
ty-five years, and just as he won suc- 
cess in the Army he has demonstrated 
that he is a splendid agency organizer, 
while at the same time he is a producer 
of personal business of high order. 

Something more than twenty years 
ago he received his first commission in 
the Canadian Militia, and after serving 
in the infantry, cavalry and artillery, 
he was well qualified for active military 
service at the outbreak of the present 
war when he volunteered. It is said 
that he was the first Montreal Militia 
Officer to offer his services to the Min- 
ister of Militia on the 5th day of August, 
1914. His application was immediately 
accepted and he was posted to an artil- 
lery unit as Adjutant with the rank of 
Major. 

Decorated by King George 

He accompanied the first division of 
Canadians to France and fought all 
through the second battle of Ypres 
when the Canadians saved the day, their 
artillery at times firing in three dis- 
tinct directions at blank point range. 
He was rapidly promoted and finally 
decorated by King George as Compan- 
ion of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, one of the most distinguished 
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Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 
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military decorations of the British army. 
He now holds the rank of Brigadier- 
General, and has command of the 5th 
Canadian Divisional Artillery. He has 
been through the recent heavy battles 
and writes home cheerfully and optimis- 
tically of the final result. 


His Comment on Lt. Colonel McCrae’s 
Funeral 

General Dodds has referred very fre- 

quently to the large number of Ameri- 

cans now in Flanders, and of the very 

friendly relations existing between them 


GENERAL DODDS 


and the British army, but more espe- 
cially with the Canadian units. 

Essentially a man of action, General 
Dodds has a strong personality and is a 
keen judge of men and a born leader. 
He has always been a great lover of out- 
door sports and exercises and to these 
in a great measure can be attributed 
his very vigorous health. In a recent 
letter referring to the death of Lt. Col- 
onel (Dr.) John McCrae (one of the 
Company’s medical referees at Montreal, 
and the author of the now famous poem 
“In Flanders Fields”), he stated that 
while attending the funeral, he felt that 
he was representing the Mutual Life 
of New York on that occasion. As to 
his own health, he was glad to remark 
that he had not had one day’s illness in 
his experience at the front dating from 
February, 1915. 


HERMAN KRAMER’S CAREER 

Herman Kramer, who writes between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 annually, became 
associated with the Chicago general 
agency of the Penn Mutual in 1912. His 
first life insurance experience was in 
the actuarial department of the Mutual 
Life of New York. 

In 1891. he began soliciting and met 
with such pronounced success that in 
1893 he was made an executive special 
of that Company and sent to St. Louis. 

In 19038, he was appointed general 
manager for the Pacific Mutual with 
headquarters in St. Louis, having charge 
of all Missouri, most of Arkansas, and 
a part of Illinois territory. He pro- 
duced a large personal business and 
remained with the Pacific Mutual until 
1910, at which time he took a general 
agency of the Guardian Life of New 
York, with headquarters in Chicago, 
and for that Company also he produced 
a large share of personal business. 


S. J. Evarts, at one time with The 
Eastern Underwriter, is making a 
splendid record, both as a _ personal 
producer and an organizer, with the 
Northwestern National Life. 


EMPLOYES INSURED 
The Haynes Automobile Company has 
given life insurance policies to all its 
employes. 
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Reason No.1: To Create a Saving Fund 


It is true that one can save his money 
in the bank, or in any one of numer- 
ous ways, but it is human nature to 
neglect this matter unless one sets for 
himself a definite aim that he must 
reach. This fund should be one that 
could not easily be spent, but rather 
should be regarded as a permanent 
sinking fund to be used in great emer- 
gencies. Suppose you were away from 
home -and became ill and needed a doc- 
tor’s care, or needed to be sent to the 
hospital, or maybe you were just plain 
“broke,” and your credit was not es- 
tablished. The little fund from which 
you can borrow might be worth a great 
deal to you at this time. Suppose it 
were a fatal illness. The doctor said 
that ‘you would have but a few months 
to live. Knowing that you had a policy 
of life insurance payable at your death, 
would it not be natural that any one, 
taking you in, could, and would give 
you better care? Many a young man 
has found in his life insurance policy 
the money with which to start up in 
business for himself. 

You say you have no dependents. 
Every real man who has any ambition 
or pride in life wants to leave behind 
him when he dies more money than he 
had when he came into the world. If 
you have no responsibilities, no one 
near and dear to you, to whom you 
could leave this little amount with sat- 
isfaction, you could endow some insti- 
tution, some church, some library, or 
some of the many needy charities. Sup- 
pose your mother is well-fixed today and 
is not in want. If you could leave her 
a little sum of money, which would be 
all her own it would enable her to buy 
some of the luxuries in her old age 
which she might not otherwise feel she 
could afford. It would certainly be a 
pleasure for you to do so. No man 
ever paid to his mother the debt of love 
he owes for her anxious hours of watch- 
ful care throughout his life. 

Reason No. 2: It Helps Your Credit and 
Backs Up Your Obligations 

To the young man on the threshold 
of a business career, there is nothing 
that he should value more highly than 
his credit; nothing will help his credit 
more than to carry old-line life insur- 
ance. A famous banker said: “When 
a man comes to me to borrow money, 
there is one question I ask him which 
gives me more information than any 
other: ‘Do you carry old-line life in- 
surance?’ If he does, I know three 
things: he has good business judgment; 
he saves and wants to get ahead; 
he strives to fulfill his obligations. 
These things show his character.” And 
he adds: “That type of mind which 
prompts a man to buy life insurance 
usually makes him succeed in business.” 
It is your duty and should be considered 
a privilege to back up and make safe, 
the man who backs you and extends 
credit to you. You may be ever so 
honest and ever so capable, but if he 
loaned. you money to put into machin- 
ery or into a stock of goods, and you 
died, how is he to get his money? 

You say you can invest your own 
money. Primarily this is not a ques- 
tion of investment but a question of 
safeguarding ‘yourself against the exig- 
encies of the future, and backing up 
your obligations to your family and to 
your business. Now, I believe that you 
are capable of handling your own money, 
and that you have good business abil- 
ity, but that is all the more. reason why 
you should carry life insurance. Sup- 
pose you owned a $20,000 building from 
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“Why Should I Carry Life Insurance?” 
No. I: The Young Man — 25 Years Old — Unmarried 


By R. P. BURNS, Peoria Life 
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which you. received a net income of 
$1,000 a year; as a matter of good busi- 
ness you would carry fire insurance on 
this building to protect yourself from 
a possible loss by fire, and if you had 
a building from which you were getting 
an income of $2,000 you would feel it 
even more necessary to protect it from 
loss by fire because of the greater value 
as shown by the greater income; and 
so-the greater your earning capacity the 
greater will be the loss to the estate, 
when it is cut off. It is a good idea to 
follow the path of successful men. Look 
about you at the men who have achieved 
success in the business world, and you 
will find that about 95 per cent. of them 
carry old-line life insurance. There is 
the broad path leading to success. Men 
who have gone over the road have 
marked the way with guide boards for 
your direction. Why should you disre- 
gard them and say that you will cut 
across lots, through the thickets and 
across the ravine in the hope of finding 
a short cut? The chances of your los- 
ing the way are so great that you can- 
not afford to disregard the beaten paths 
and the blazed trails. 
The Marriage Question 


You say wait until you are married. 
Married life brings on its own obli- 
gation and you will find many other 
things to meet at that time. If you are 
ever going to buy life insurance, why 
put it off to some indefinite time in the 
future. It takes the same number of 
years to pay for it whether you start 
this year or ten years hence, and every 
year that you put it off makes the cost 
that much greater. I had an intimate 
friend who looked at this just as you 
do, and he had no one depending on 
him. His parents were comfortably 
fixed and he always said what was the 
use of his buying life insurance until 
he had some one depending upon him. 
But he got muscular rheumatism and 
it settled in his heart and he was not 
able in later years to get insurance. He 
married and had children, and, about 
four years after his marriage, he died. 
His widow to-day is facing a mighty 
dark and dismal future because he 
could not see just what the future had 
in store for him. The man who neg- 
lects to make provision for the future 
until the needs of the future become 
the immediate and pressing needs of 
the present, will usually find himself un- 
prepared when the crisis comes. If 
you want the respect and confidence of 
the business man you must follow the 
established laws of good business. I 
always feel like congratulating the 
young man who has the good judgment 
and foresight to start his life insurance 
early, because he gets it at the lowest 
price, he usually has no trouble in pass- 
ing the examination, he gets it paid for 
and off his hands at a time in life when 
it will be of most value to him. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


New Contract of International Life— 
Premiums Returned in Event 
of Death 


Return of all premiums paid in event 
of death during military or naval serv- 
ice in time of war is the new feature 
in the special combination policy of 
the International Life. The Company 
says: 

“Of course, full protection may be 
obtained under a military permit and 
an extra premium, but without extra 
premium the International Life offers 
now the logical solution as to life in- 


surance. both in time of war and in 
time of peace. 

“The war hazard is a governmental 
concern—not a hazard assumed by the 
insurance companies under ordinary 
premiums. The life companies in the 
main have been content to pay the 
policy reserve only following a military 
or naval claim. That has been con- 
sidered fair as the government is fur- 
nishing temporary protection at nomi- 
nal rates which may be deducted on a 
monthly basis from the pay of the best 
paid soldiers on earth. But the Inter- 
national Life through the special com- 
bination group of policies undertakes 
to lay before every prospect, including 
those of military age (which Secretary 
Daniels says will be raised to include 
‘poys’ of seventy if necessary) a con- 
tract to cover for life the normal 
hazard and to return the full premiums 
paid in event of a military death al- 
ready covered, for the time being. by 
federal measures.” 


THREE NEW OFFICERS 


Judge W. S. Ayres, R. W. Hatton and 
F. I. McGraw Officials of 
Bankers’ Life 


All old officers of the Bankers’ Life 
Company were re-elected, and three new 
members of the officiary were named 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
Cempany. 

The officers re-elected are: Presi- 
dent, George Kuhns; vice-president and 
general counsel, I. M. Earle; secretary, 
Gerard S. Nollen; treasurer, Simon 
Casady; assistant secretary, George W. 
Fowler; superintendent of agents, C. 
CG. Blevins; medical director, Dr. Ross 
Huston; assistant medical director, Dr. 
F. A. Will; actuary, J. E. Flanigan. 

The three new officers are Judge W. 
S. Ayres, who recently began his duties 
as assistant counsel, and assistant sec- 
retaries R. W. Hatton and Frank I. 
McGraw. Hatton has been a member 
of the Bankers’ Life home office force 
for many ‘years, and McGraw has been 
an actuary in the office of the State 
insurance commissioner. Some of the 
changes in the officiary are the result 
of the recent death of Joseph M. Bach- 
tell, who was auditor and assistant 
secretary of the Company for many 
years. 
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Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends ~ 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


oP 


For Agency apply to 4 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, — 
Supt. of Agents. a 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. _ 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies | 


z 
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Smith and Ryan 
. Made Actuaries 


WITH NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 


How Their Paths in Business Life 
Have Crossed Each Other—Both 
Young Men 


"The statement of the Insurance De- 
partment this week that its actuarial 
department has been reorganized with 
Charles "G. Smith in charge of the life 
end and Harwood EH. Ryan in charge of 
the compensation end, both of them to 
have the. title of actuary, is worth 
something more than a brief chronicle 
of the fact. 

Formerly the actuary of the Depart- 
recently after being at the helm for 
fifty years. His father had been actu- 
ary before him. At the death of Mr. 
Patterson it was decided that the life 
and compensation divisions were im- 
portant enough to have a separate head 


CHARLES G. SMITH 


for each. Both Messrs. Smith and Ryan 
are young men, in many respects Dril- 
liant, and they are students of their 
profession and their relationships have 
been so close that this is a good time 
to tell about it. 

Mr. Smith, after leaving Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, became a 
clerk in the office of Donald Sinclair, 
a superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Life. At night he went to the famous 
actuarial course presided over at New 
York University by Henry Moir and 
Miles M. Dawson. Smith became a 
full-fledged associate actuary and got 
ment was John S. Patterson, who died 
a job with Moir, then actuary of the old 
Provident Savings. Later, he went 
West as statistician of the California 
Insurance Department. A little of this 
experience satisfied the young actuary 
and stopping over in Chicago en route 
East he worked for a time with a Chi- 
cago company. 

Here enters Harwood BE. Ryan, who 
was about to’leave the Puritan Life, 
where he had made a reputation as 
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actuary to go with the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank’s life insurance proposi- 
tion. He recommended Smith who be- 
came actuary of the Puritan. At about 
the same time Ryan and Smith decided 
to take the Civil Service examination 
of the New York Insurance Department 
under Superintendent Hotchkiss. 'They 
went to New York on the same train. 
Ryan passed No. 1; Smith passed No. 2. 
Ryan went with the Department and 
Smith went to BHurope. 
versatile young man studied languages 
and music and even taught in a Get- 
hian school. In fact, he was in Germany 
when the war broke out. He returned 
to the States, accepted a position as 
an accountant in Boston, and seeing a 
chance to return to insurance did ‘so 
with a compensation mutual in New 
York. In the meantime Ryan had left 
the Insurance Department to go with 
the Travelers and in 1912 returned. 
Smith joined the Departmental forces 
as assistant to Ryan in the compensa- 
tion department. Now both are made 
actuaries. 


ATLAS PROGRESS 


New Oklahoma Company Sells Stock 
to 500 People—$2,000,000 in 
Conditional Applications 


The new Atlas Life, of Tulsa, Okla., 
organized by Stephenson-Walker & Co., 
at the end of sixty days of organization 
had a field force consisting of forty-two 
representatives, and had sold 500 people 
more than 20,000 shares of stock, from 
which the Company will realize assets 
of nearly $400,000. It has conditional 
applications for more than $2,000,000 of 
insurance. 

T. J. McComb, former insurance com- 
missioner of Oklahoma, consulting ac- 
tuary of the Company, is now preparing 
the policy forms. The Company has be- 
gun the issuance of a paper called “The 
Atlas.” James A. Stephenson and Wil- 
liam Hargis Walker are the prinéipal 
factors in the organization. H. O. Mc- 
Clure is president of the Company; Dr. 
S. D. Hawley is secretary. 


EARNED $33,730 LAST YEAR 


Record of A. L. Farmer So Good New 
York Life Cites It 


It is not the practice of the New 
York Life to tell the public how much 
commissions an agent makes, but the 
record of A. L. Farmer of Farmer & 
Duran, Oklahoma, was so exceptional 
last year that the Company has issued 
a special booklet, with Mr. Farmer’s 
photograph on the cover, under the cap- 
tion, “How One Salesman Earned Over 
$30,000 in Twelve Months.” 

Mr. Farmer’s commissions last year 
were $33,730. “It’s a royal business to 
be in,” says the New York Life. Mr. 
Farmer’s achievements prove it. He 
sold lumber before going with the New 
York Life. 


PRINT S. J. STEELE’S PICTURE 

The Philadelphia “North American,” 
which is running a series of features 
called ‘“‘Worth-while Philadelphians,” 
printed a picture of S. J. Steele, of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life. 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There this, 
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NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

New England Mutual 
Increases Limits 

$75,000 ON AGES FROM+31 TO 50 


General Agents Elect Wilson Williams 
President—A. L. Saltzstein 
Vice-President 


General agents of the New England 
Mutual Life have returned to their 
homes from what they call one of the 
most interesting conventions of their 
general agency association they ever 
attended. It was held at the home of- 
fice. Although there were no set speeches 
there was a spirit of optimism about 
the meetings in connection with the 
expressions given in reference to the 
winning of the war, in regard to pre- 
vailing business conditions and future 
forecasts, and as to the Company’s prog- 
ress and plans, which made the con- 
vention exceedingly worth attending. 

New Orleans Man President 

The general agents’ association elect- 
ed Wilson Williams, of New Orleans, 
president. 

Since Mr. Williams became general 
agent of the New England Mutual Life 
at New Orleans he has won an enviable 
position with the New Orleans public. 
An unselfish man, with a high ideal of 
the responsibilities of a life insurance 
man, his energy and resourcefulness 
have ‘benefitted the business as a whole. 
Among other activities have been those 
in connection with the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Other officers elected were A. L. 
Saltzstein, Milwaukee, vice-president; E. 
C. McGinnis, Raleigh, N. C., secretary 
and treasurer. Henry W. Thomas, 
Louisville, is a new member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. The slogan adopted 
by the general agents was ‘“Conserva- 
tion and Construction.” 

Maximum Limits 


The Company revised its maximum 
limits as follows: 


Males Females 
Under 21) <..t. . ae $20,000 $10,000 
DAE CO. 30 wesc ctelew <a 50,000 20,000 
BEBO BO! sav etevale «xc 75,000 25,000 
Plt: 55 6 cc caters + «eee 50,000 25,000 


The Combined 
Life, Sickness 


and Accident 


policies, sold only by the 


Niagara Life Insurance Co, 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts . 


Communicate with 


_ E. H. BURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PRUDENTIAL GROUPS 


Bank, Envelope 


Food 
Product Concern and Brass Manu- 


Manufacturer, 


facturer Among Insured 


The First State Bank of Detroit has 
covered its employes under Prudential 
group insurance, The commencing 
amount is $500; amount increasing by 
years of service until the maximum of 
$3,000 is granted. This is the second 
bank group closed within a short time 
in Detroit. 


Other recently written Prudential 
groups, with brief facts about them, 
fellow: 

E. J. Spangler Co., Philadelphia, has 
covered its employes under a Pruden- 
tial group policy; commencing amount 
$500, increasing to $2,000. This is an 
envelope manufacturing concern. 

Hirsch Brothers & Co., manufactur- 
ers of the well-known Hirsch food 
products. Annual salary, or wage, de- 
termined the amount of individual in- 
surance. 

Hamilton-Carhartt Mills, Atlanta. In- 
dividual certificates, in the amount of 
$500 each, have been issued. 

A group policy for nearly one-quarter 
of a million dollars has been issued to 
cover over two hundred employes of 
the Edna Brass Manufacturing Co., Cin- 


cinnati. Each employe receives an in- 
dividual certificate in the amount of 
$1,000. 


The Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland, 
Me., has adopted the length of service 
plan as the basis of its group insurance, 
t)» cover 186 employes. Minimum is 
$500, increasing to $1,000 after five 
years’ service. 


Now Writes Group 
The Interstate Life & Accident, of 
Chattanooga, has added a group life 
insurance policy to its list of contracts. 


Bibs COR GO ayele ceo. sce 40,000 25,000 
Gi GORGoiec cei. soja eae 20,000 10,000 
Term Insurance 
Males Females 
$5,000 $5,000 
25,000 10,000 
25,000 10,000 
25,000 10,000 
25,000 10,000 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whicn in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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Investment Element 
of Life Insurance 


HOW SHOULD IT BE _ SOLD? 


Both Sides of Case Given By Vice- 
President Linton of Provident 
L. & T. 


Should life insurance be sold as an 
investment? In a recent talk to gen- 
eral agents of the Provident Life & 
Trust, Vice-President Linton discussed 
this question. He said it cannot be 
answered by a simple “Yes” or “No.” 
Te sell life insurance without taking 
into account its investment element is 
te make as incomplete a presentation 
as to fail to take into account its pro- 
tection element. The protection ele- 
ment, of course, is not an investment 
in the commonly accepted sense of the 
term and therefore must be eliminated 
in comparing a life insurance policy 
with a bond or mortgage or other ordi- 
nary investment. 

Much Misunderstanding 


There is much misunderstanding as 
to the possible interest return attain- 
able under a life insurance contract 
considered merely as an investment, 
said Mr. Linton. To make clear the 
situation, he asks consideration of the 
following illustration: Suppose a group 
of one thousand men should form a 
mutual insurance company and simul- 
taneously take out single premium en- 
dowment policies on their own lives. 
Thereupon suppose the books to be 
closed and the one thousand policies 
carried to their conclusion. The com- 
pany would thereafter receive as in- 
come, merely the interest that it could 
earn upon the single premiums origi- 
nally paid in. We will suppose the an- 
nual return to be at the net rate of 5 
per cent. Out of this 5 per cent. the 
company must each year meet its ex- 
penses and its death claims. If the 
policyholder therefore considers the 
tetal single premium as an investment, 
it is obviously impossible to return this 
premium at maturity with a large com- 
pound interest addition. In actual ex- 
perience in our own company the re- 
turn on single premium policies, con- 
sidering the total premium as an in- 
vestment has been perhaps 314 per 
cent. The rest of this interest has been 
used to pay claims and expenses. 

Continuing, Mr. Linton said: 

The principles underlying this simple 
illustration underlie also the rate of in- 
terest return to be expected upon other 
types of policies. However, as the con- 
tractual number of premiums increases 
other things being equal, the proportion 
of the premium represented by the in- 
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vestment element decreases so that the 
compound interest return on the total 
premium decreases. If we eliminate 
from. the premium, as we _ properly 
should, the insurance element, a satis- 
factory compound interest return is 
yielded on the remaining portion of the 
premium. For example, in a whole term 
thirty-yvear endowment the compound 
interest return at maturity on the in- 
vestment element should average about 
4 per cent., whereas by the erroneous 
method of considering the whole pre- 
mium as an investment it should yield 
about 2 per cent. 


Basic Needs of Insurance 


It is well to point out in this connec- 


tion that the estimate of compound in- 
térest return may be abused in much 
the same manner that accelerative en- 
dowment estimates are abused. The 
whole principle of mutual life insurance 
is that the future cannot be foreseen 
and therefore a premium is charged in 
advance which in all human probability 
will cover the risks to be encountered. 
Actual experience then will determine 
the amount of the refund. As no one 
can foresee the future—and in these 
days this fact is certainly more true 
than it ever has been in our generation 
—any estimates of future dividends ex- 
tending over a long period of years, 
whether it be in the form of dividend 
amounts, compound interest return, or 
date of maturity by acceleration, are 
bound to be mere guesses and should 
be avoided by the man who desires to 
render the greatest life jnsurance serv- 
ice. 

Life insurance should be sold on the 
basis of its need and indispensable 
value to the individual and to. society. 
Represent a company in whom ‘you have 
confidence, preach the gospel of life 
insurance and allow the future to work 
out its own results. You may have 
firm confidence based upon past experi- 
ence, that justice to all will be done. 
The comparative compound jnterest re- 
turn or the slight advantage in net cost 
which one company ‘possesses over the 
others, should not be the basic argu- 
ment in the canvass. We must get the 
vision of the service we are rendering, 
oi the erying need for that service and 
aliow figures and minor details to sink 
to their proper level. 


Returning again to the conception of 
liie insurance as ‘an investment, we 
are all accustomed to pointing out that 
the first essential of life insurance is 
impregnable security. In taking life in- 
surance the difference between the re- 
sulting return on the investment ele- 
ment and the return which might have 
been obtained had the investment ele- 
ment been put back into one’s business 
or invested in mortgages or stock ex- 
change securities, measures the maxi- 
mum sacrifice that is required. How- 
ever, the word “sacrifice” is not the 
proper term to express the idea, since 
in matters so vital as that of insurance 
protection and provision for old age, 
the element of ‘chance must be elimi 
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ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President. 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


covering 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Permanent and Total Disability and Weekly-’ 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company: 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
; Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE ' LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Assets. ...... 3 
Liabilities ....... 
Capital and Surplu 


— 


nated; and for these nated: and for these ende.the elimina. pose inane n i the elimina- 
tion of chance is not a sacrifice. 


First Class Investment 


In several ways the investment ele- 
ment of the long endowment policy 
compares favorably 
investment. 

First, as has been indicated, the se- 
curity is as nearly absolute as ‘human 
agency can make it. The policyhoider 
enjoys the advantage of the averaging 
o: the risk of loss. Of all corporate 
institutions none is.» stronger than a 
well-managed life insurance company. 

Second, the ease with which relatively 
small sums may be regularly invested, 
piaces the life insurance contract in a 
class by itself. The interest is com- 
pounded and accumulated for the -bene- 
fit of policyholders’ in a manner im- 
possible under the regular forms of 
investment. 

Third, in the event of real need the 
pclicyholder may obtain the temporary 
use of his savings by an advance on 
the policy. Only in the most extraordi- 
nary of circumstances and as a last 
resort would’ a company make use %f 
the deferring clause. In all human 
probability the deferring clause would 
never come into play until long after 
ali other sources of credit had been 


closed, so that in reality a large equity 
in a life insurance policy is the very 


Established 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


and 


of Cincinnati, O. 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA | 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Combanae 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to fi 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 Pa, 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Insurance in Force... cssscscessnsaetaeusnisise sian 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


Is paying its Policyholders nearly.......... 


with a first-class 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in ‘premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


00 | 
2,616.08 


best anchor that anyone, be it an 
dividual. or a_ business oe 
cculd throw to windward. get 
Fourth, the life insurance 
dces ‘not depreciate in value. ‘Th 
never was a time when this fact 
he used with such force as to-day, 
the most gilt-edged securities J 
fered such unprecedented sh: 
value. After two years’ premiums. 
been paid the insurance po 
creases in value each year 
premium payments are discontinaan 
the paid-up policy increases) and the 
es crease is guaranteed by the resources 
ct 
Fifth, the life insurance method of 
investment ‘avoids the expense, incon- 


venience and possible loss that attend | 


the reinvestment of funds when an or- 
dinary investment matures or is paid 
off. Hven when the face of the policy 
becomes payable by death or maturity 
there is no change in the security of 
the fund. The settlement options en- 


able the policyholder to avail himself | 
of the continued security afforded by | 


the company. The policy proceeds may 
be left at interest with an absolute 
guarantee of the integrity of the prin- 
cipal and a given rate of interest; or 
may be paid over a series of years or 
throughout the lifetime of an indi 
vidual. : i, a 


A 


b 


a great financial institution. ~~ 


; 
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Business Associations 


Help men to success. 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 
zation whose reputation for integrity, fair dealing 
and financial security extends over half a century. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


The Equitable’s New 
Vice-Presidents 


MEN OF UNUSUAL ABILITY 


Experience. of William E. Taylor, Wil- 
liam J. Graham and Dr. J. V. E. 
Westfall Briefly Given 


Pictures of the three new vice-presi- 
dents of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society are printed on this page. They 
are William E. Taylor, made a second 
vice-president; William J. Graham, 
made: third vice-president, and Dr. J. 


W. E. TAYLOR 


V. H. Westfall made executive vice- 
president. 

William E. Taylor has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the great agency 
managers of the country. He is an in- 
defatigable worker, a convincing pol- 
ished speaker, and has the respect and 


good wishes of the entire agency force. 
He was an agent and a general agent 
before becoming superintendent of 
agencies. 

William J. Graham, who has been el- 
evated to third vice-president, has had 
a most remarkable all around experi- 
ence in the life insurance business, dur- 
ing which time he has made a fine rec- 
ord as an actuary, as a producer, as 
an executive and as an inspiring talker 
and literary writer. His experience has 
embraced fraternal insurance and State 
insurance departmental work also. 

Dr. Westfall, the new executive vice- 


W. J. GRAHAM 


president in charge of all departments 
except agency and financial, was grad- 
uated from Cornell University. Going 
abroad to complete his education, he 
attended the University of Gottingen 
for one year and a half and the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, from which he re 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a company which provides 


an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. 


That 


is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


SaM0rvat_ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON massacHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ceived the degree of Doctor of Philoso- SUN LL 


phy. Returning to this country he was 
a member of the faculty of the State 
University of Iowa for five years, being 
Assistant Professor of*Mathematics. He 
left university work to go with Haskins 
& Sells, certified public accountants of 
New York City, and about eleven years 


DR. J. V. E. WESTFALL 


ago he joined the Equitable and ever 
since has been associated with the pres- 
ident’s office. For some time he has 
been assistant to the president. 

The other promotions announced were 
of Henry L. Rosenfeld and Leon A. 
Fisher made second vice-presidents. 


RETURNS TO FIELD WORK 
R. J. Fry, who has been manager of 
the service department of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, has returned to field 
work at his own request, and is associ- 
ated with B. H. Deters in the Com- 
pany’s general agency, St. Paul. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Hartford Notes = 


SN 
Very little change has occurred in 
the quotations of insurance stocks in 
Hartford. Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Co. is quoted at 490, Aetna Life at 600, 
Connecticut General at 720, Hartford 
Steam Boiler at 400, Travelers at 600, 
Aetna Fire at 350, Hartford Fire at 720, 
National Fire at 340, Phoenix Fire at 
340 and Standard at 55. Thus far dur. 
ing the war the quotations on insur- 
ance stocks has held remarkably strong 
censidering the tremendous fluctuations 
in other stocks on the market. A few 
Shares of Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany stocks have floated into the mar- 
ket and the bid price is around 350, 
W. A. Neilson, of Hartford, of the 
inspection department of the Travelers, 
has enlisted as a coxswain in the Navy. 
Frederick A. Griswold, of Hartford, 
general agent for Connecticut of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, erstwhile 
president of the Nethersfield Country 
Club, drove the first ball off the tee at 
the opening of the club on May 11. The 
club is mostly composed of insurance 
men of Hartford and is situated just 
outside the city limits of Hartford. 
Robert R. Harrold, Eastern adjuster 
of the Pacific Mutual, has moved his 
headquarters from Chicago to St. Louis. 
Thomas W. Russell, of Hartford, Gen- 
eral Agent of the Connecticut General, 
is a tremendously busy man these days. 
He is the federal fuel administrator 
for Connecticut and is busy with local 
conferences and meetings in- Boston, 
New York and Washington. If anyone 
can get coal to Connecticut “Tommy” 
Russell can. Mr. Russell is a most 
efficient business man and is well liked 
by an unusually large acquaintance. 
He has been president of the Life Un- 
derwriters of Connecticut, is at present 
a director of the Connecticut General. 
He is a son of the late Thomas W. 
Russell, formerly president of the Con- 
necticut General. 


TO MEET IN AUGUST 

The summer meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life’s Agents’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Springfield, Mass., 
on August 28, 29 and 30. After this: 
convention many of the agents will go 
to New York to attend the National 
Association’s convention. 
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&. D. Shook, of the 
F. D. Shook Penn Mutual, has given 
On Business his views on business 


insurance to readers 
of the “News Letter,” 
published by that Company. 

In soliciting business insurance it is 
important to learn some of the. vital 
things in connection with the particular 
business of the prospect, and then pre- 
sent a point or two and impress them 
on his mind as much as possible, then 
withdraw after expressing a desire for 
a further discussion, he says. The next 
necessary step is to meet several of his 
associates or directors, such as the 
treasurer, manager and auditor, and 
talk seriously with them as to the ad- 
vantage to the corporation in having a 
certain sum of money come in to in 
some measure take the place of the 
brain power that has been lost through 
death. This form of insurance is never 
placed hurriedly and the larger the or- 
ganization the longer it takes to get 
through. 

Few concerns have studied the mat- 
ter very seriously or have looked into 
its advantages to the corporation or its 
stockholders. Several items may be 
drawn to their attention and those 
points which appear to awaken a lively 
interest should be dwelt upon. 

This insurance money will act as a 
shock-absorber and help to tide over 
the loss usually following upon the 
death of the man on whom the success 
of the business largely depends. I find 
that the real head of every concern 
usually belittles his own importance. 

The insurance strengthens credit, a 
very delicate thing which should be 
well safeguarded. Banks now ask in 
their statements as to the amount of 
insurance carried. 

It may be used as a surplus or sink- 
ing fund entirely removed from the 
general or active assets and free from 
publicity and taxation. 

It may be used for acquiring the in- 
terest of the deceased member and in 
most cases the estate prefers cash 
rather than continue to hold stock in 
the concern. An estate’s interest fre- 
quently forces liquidation and a conse- 
quent loss to stockholders. A fund of 
this sort prevents loss or depreciation 
and enables the estate to get 100 per 
cent. and at the same time enables 
those remaining active to continue. 

I know of many businesses that have 
been saved by business life insurance. 
Here is one case that may interest ‘you. 

A man built up a business from a 
very small beginning until it became 
worth $150,000 at his death. He gradu- 
ally shifted the responsibilities to a 
man who had been with him about 
twenty years and when they incorpo- 
rated he was given a small amount of 
stock. The proprietor was persuaded 
te take $75,000 insurance for the busi- 
ness and he arranged with the manager 
so that he could continue the business 
in the event of the insured’s death and 
pay off the estate’s interest. Well, the 
proprietor died in five’ years. His in- 
terest was worth $130,000. The insur- 
ance money coming in ($75,000) enabled 
the manager to borrow at their banks 
$55,000, and within a few weeks he had 
satisfied the estate’s interest in full. 
He at once applied for $50,000 insur- 
ance, which also bolstered up his 
credit and materially assisted him to 
borrow the $55,000 before referred to, 
Thus the business was preserved intact 
and the estate suffered no loss from 
liquidation which.in this case would 
have followed. 

The story continues somewhat inter- 
_esting, ‘The manager only got $35,000 


Insurance 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


of the insurance he asked for, the $15,- 
000 was postponed. The unexpected 
usually happens and this man died sud- 
denly just three years after the senior 
member passed away. His wife told 
me that the loan of $55,000 had been 
reduced so that she was able to pay it 
orf entirely with the $35,000 her hus- 
band carried. 

The business continues now under 
her management and is growing right 
along. The insurance saved loss or 
embarrassment in two estates. The 
president of one of our largest national 
banks said recently: “The success or 
failure of business enterprises depends 
so largely upon the management that 
from our standpoint we are always glad 
to know that concerns carry insurance 
on the men upon whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of management.” 


= * = 

The Mutual Life, in 
How New “Points,” describes for 
Civil Relief agents how the new 
Act Works’ Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 


Relief Act (enacted in 
March) operates. Under this act the 
Government makes it possible for all 
those in the active military service of 
the country to waive during the con- 
tinuance of such service and for one 
year thereafter, the payment of pre- 
miums on insurance up to $5,000 in 
amount. This applies only to insur- 
ance carried with private companies, 
thereby excluding Government insur- 
ance, and on which at least one pre- 
mium had been paid prior to September 
1, 1917. Relief is denied if the pre- 
miums on such policies have been in 
arrears for more than one year at the 
time of making the application. 
Persons who may apply for such re- 
lief include officers and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army, Regular Army Re- 
serve, Officers’ Reserve Corps, Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, National Guard or Na- 
tional Guard Reserve, recognized by 
the Militia Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment; (2) all officers and men of the 
National Army; (3) all officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Naval Militia, Naval Re- 
serve Force, Marine Corps Reserve, or 
National Naval Volunteers, recognized 


by the Navy Department; 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


(4) all offi- 
cers of the Public Health Service de- 
tailed_for duty with the Army or Navy; 
(5) any of the personnel of the Light- 
house Service and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey transferred to the service and 
jurisdiction of the War or Navy Depart- 
ments; (6) members of the Nurse 
Corps; Army field clerks and employes 
on duty with the military forces de- 
tailed for service abroad, and members 
of any other body who may heretofore, 
or may hereafter, become part of the 
military or naval forces of the United 


‘States. 


The Government guarantees the pay- 
ment to the: insurance company of the 
premiums, and the insured has one 
year after the termination of his ser- 
vice to repay the back premiums, with 
interest. If not paid within that time, 
the insurance lapses and-the Govern- 
ment repays itself out of the cash sur- 
render -value, if any. If the insured 
carries more than $5,000, he may des- 
ignate the company or companies in 
which he wishes the Government to 
continue the particular $5,000 of insur- 
ance. 

In addition to policies on which the 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies ......++ ses .e0- Lj, 20a om 
It stood first in the world in amo 
of insurance placed in 17, 
Wie wee eeeeees 6 $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
Je eccee oslo oft G4Do, (40,00 2m 
It stood first in the world in gain in [ 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 | 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, | 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


premiums have been due and unpaid. 
for one year at the time of making 
application, relief will be refused if 
there is an outstanding policy loan or 
other indebtedness equal to or greater 
than 50 per cent of the cash surrender 
value of the policy, or if the policy 
calls for the payment to the company 
of an extra premium or premiums for 
military service. 

In the event of the death of the in-— 
sured while the Government is still 
paying the premiums, the amount of 
the premiums advanced by the Govy- 
ernment, with interest, will be deducted 
from the proceeds of the policy. 

“We wish to make it elear to all 
agents of the Company that the Mutual 
Life does not undertake to supply the 
necessary blanks to those of its policy- 
holders who wish to avail themselves 
of the benefits of the Act,” says 
“Points.” “These must be secured by 
the insured from the Insurance See 
tion, Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. 
C. One application, properly filled in, 
is then to be filed, by the insured with 
the Company, and the second blank 
is to filed with the Government. 

“In the meantime we suggest fo all 
agents that they advise interested pol 
icyholders not under any preeri 
to withhold premium payments until 
such time as they have been advised 
by the Government that their applica- 
tions have been favorably acted upon. 
to proceed differently might result 
in the lapse of their insurance under 
the usual rules of the Company.” 


WITH TRAVELERS HERE 


A. J. Frith, assistant superintendent 
of agents of the Travelers, will shortly 
devote his entire time, as a home of- 
fice executive, to the further develop- 
ment of the Company’s life and acci- 
dent business in New York City and 
vicinity. Mr. Frith will co-operate with 
Earl F. Holmes, who has done splendid 
work for the Company. The New York 
City life business in a decade has 
grown from a small volume to over 
$30,000,000. The Travelers is now one 
of the three leading life companies in 
New York City in paid business and | 
its gain in the metropolitan district in — 
new life insurance in 1917 over the © 
preceding year was more than $5- | 
000,000. 


The California, Oklahoma and Texag 
insurance departments are engaged in | 
a regular routine examination of the 
California State Life of Sacramento, 
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_exceeding one-tenth 
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CLAIM AGENT BILL 


7 


How War Risk Bureau’s Measure Has 
Been Amended—Awaits Presi- 
dent’s Signature 


Washington, D. C.—With its passage 
by the Senate, the bill to regulate the 
compensation of claim agents and at- 
torneys employed by the public in con- 
nection with the filing and prosecution 
of claims against the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau for insurance, allotments, 
ete., the measure’ how requires only the 
signatyng of the President to become a 
law, 

- Section 13 of the act has been changed 
by this bill, and now will read as fol- 
lows: 


» Sec. 13. That the director, subject to the 
general direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall administer, execute, and enforce the 
provisions of this Act, and for that purpose 
have full power and authority to make rules 
and regulations, not -inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act, necessary or appropriate 
to carry out its purposes, and shall decide all 
questions arising under the Act, except as 
otherwise provided in section five. Wherever 
under any provision or provisions of the Act 
regulations are directed or authorized to be 
made, such regulations, unless the context 
otherwise requires, shall or may be made by 
the director, subject to the general direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The director 
shall adopt reasonable and proper rules to gov- 
ern the procedure of the divisions and _ to 
regulate and provide for the nature and ex- 
tent of the proofs and evidence and the method 
of taking and furnishing the same in order 
to establish the right to benefits of allow- 
ance, allotment, compensation, or insurance 
provided for in this ‘Act, the forms of ap- 
plication of those claiming to be entitled to 
such benefits, the methods of making investiga- 
tions and medical examinations, and the man- 
ner and form of adjudications and awards: 
Provided, however, That payment to any at- 
torney or agent for such assistance as may 
be required in the preparation and execution 
of the necessary papers shall not exceed $3 in 
any one case: And provided further, That 
no claim agent or attorney shall be recog- 
nized in the presentation or adjudication of 
claims under articles two, three, and four, 
except that in the event of disagreement as 
to a claim under the contract of insurance 
between the bureau and any beneficiary or 
beneficiaries thereunder an action on the claim 
may be brought against the United States in 
the district court of the United States in 
and for the district in which such beneficiaries 
or any one of them resides, and that whenever 
ivdgment shall be rendered in an action 
brought pursuant to this provision the court, 
as part of its judgment, shall determine and 
allow such reasonable attorney’s fees, not to 
exceed five per centum of the amount re- 
covered, to be paid by the claimant in be- 
half of whom such proceedings were instituted 
to his attorney, said fee to be paid out of 
the payments to be made to the beneficiary 
under the judgment rendered at a rate not 
€ r of each of such payments 
until paid. 
Any person who shall, directly or indirectly, 
solicit, contract for, charge, or receive, or who 
shall attempt to solicit, contract for, charge, 
or receive any fee or compensation. except as 
herein provided, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and for each and every offense shall 
be punishable by a fine of not more than $500 
or by imprisonment at hard labor for not more 
than: two years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


COLLECTS TAX ON FULL ESTATE 

That inheritance taxes collected by 
the Federal Government cannot be de- 
ducted from the value of the estate in 
computing the California State inheri- 
tance tax was the ruling of Superior 
Judge Benjamin K. Knight of Santa 
Cruz in a case against the estate of 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Billing. The decision 
is regarded as important by attorneys 
for the State inheritance tax depart- 
oe although the sum involved is 
small. 


OVER $10,000,000 ASSETS 
_The five fraternal societies having 
more than $10,000,000 capital are: 
Independent Order of For- 


BROUBTE eee n os 5 A $50,765,001 
Woodmen of the World..... 37,015,322 
PRADA DRER os. oy ceoacics , 22,967,840 


Modern Woodmen of America 16,438,784 
9,712,417 


BALL PLAYER AN AGENT 
“The Standard,” of Boston, says that 
Fred Tenney, for years the leading first 
baseman in the country, is selling jn- 
surance for the Equitable, 
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“ESTATE” AS BENEFICIARY 


Objections to This Outlined for Agents 
of Northwestern National 
Life 


What is the objection to naming an 
“estate” as the beneficiary of a policy? 
This is a question often asked of gen- 
eral agents. The objections are out- 
lined by a representative of the North- 
western National Life in a statement 
to agents as follows: 

“In requesting that a policy of life in- 
surance be made payable to the ‘estate’ 
of the insured, the following facts 
should be considered, which may or 
may not constitute objections to mak- 
ing a policy so payable according to 
the circumstances of the insured. First, 
it must be remembered that before an 
insurance company can make settlement 
on a policy payable to insured’s execu- 
tors, administrators or assigns (his es- 
tate), a legal representative must be ap- 
pointed by the proper court and a duly 
certified copy of the order appointing 
such representative must be furnished 
to the company in addition to the usual 
proofs. This, of course, would involve 
some delay and an expense of at least 
$15 to $20. If the affairs of the de- 
ceased are left in such shape that a 
legal representative must be appointed 
in any event, this would not be an ob- 
jection. But if, as it happens in many 
cases, the policy is the only property 
loft by the deceased and the money is 
intended for the benefit of the wife or 
family, this delay and expense could be 
avoided by making the policy payable 
directly to the wife or other member 
of the family. It should also be remem- 
bered that if the policy is payable to 
the estate. the proceeds thereof would 
in some States be subject to payment 
of the debts of the deceased. In the 
absence of a will, the balance would 
be distributed according to the laws of 
the State wherein the deceased resided 
at the time of his death. Secondly, if 
the policy is made payable to the estate 
of the insured, the proceeds would be 
subject to State and Federal inheritance 
taxes and war tax. Lastly, if a pol- 
icy is payable to the estate of the in- 
sured, he would in some States be com- 
pelled to list same among his assets 
in case of bankruptcy or pay the cash 
surrender value thereof to the trustee. 
If, however, a policy is payable to a 
specific individual as irrevocable bene- 
ficiary, the policy would be exempt.” 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


How Does it Affect Dividends—Mutual 
Life Answers an Agent’s 
Question 


In the new question box of “Points,” 
published by the Mutual Life, the fol 
lowing query came from an agent: 

“What dividends are paid, if any, by 
the Company on policies on which the 
premiums have ‘been waived in accord: 
ance with the waiver of premium or dis- 
ability provision?” 

The Company answers as follows: 

When a policy is thus continued 

in force it is treated virtually as a 
paid-up policy and the dividend’ 
will consist of the gain from excess 
interest on the initial reserve. It 
differs from a paid-up policy in this 
respect; while the insured himself 
pays no premium, the Company 
necessarily puts up the net pre- 
mium at the beginning of the year, 
so that the initial reserve would 
be the same as if the insured him- 
self had paid the premium, and will 
consist of the terminal reserve of 
the previous year plus the net pre- 
mium. The gain from excess inter- 
est will, of course, be 1.4 per cent. 
of such initial reserve, and that wil 
constitute the dividend. 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 
FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 


the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any AOCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be pajd. 

HIRD, that in case of death from certain SPEQIFIED accident, $15,000 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not_to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity w;ll be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont,, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, (Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


INR 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 
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220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual ingome 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
Nshed every Friday by The 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
The address of sthe officers is 
Telephone 


Eastern 


Secretary. 
the office of this newspaper. 


2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
‘of March 3, 1879. 


A COMMISSIONER WITH BRAINS 
AND GRIT 


John B. Sanborn has not been com- 
missioner of insurance in Minnesota a 
‘year yet, but he has been on the job 
long enough to demonstrate that he is 
a picturesque, common-sense individual, 
who has quickly grasped insurance 
problems, especially those of fire insur- 
ance. He issues with profit to the State 
a little bulletin in which he sums up 
his‘ impressions of things, and which 
are always exceedingly readable. Oc- 
casionally, a hornet’s nest is struck, 
which is what happened when he dis- 
covered what large fire insurance loss 
ratios there are in the larger cities of 
Minnesota. Here are a few of them: 
Minneapolis, 101.3 per cent.; St. Paul, 
82 per cent.; Duluth, 73.4 per cent. 


Having an analytical mind—he’s a 
lawyer—Commissioner Sanborn wasn’t 
satisfied with merely acquainting him- 
self with dry data, but wondered if the 
situation could not be improved. He 
did not think it right that the fire com- 
panies should pay out $1.41 for every 
dollar received in Minneapolis; $1.22 
for every dollar received in St. Paul. 
(These are his figures obtained by add- 
ing loss and expense figures payments.) 
Accordingly, he wrote to public officials 
in each of the cities, saying that he re- 
garded the loss ratios as unsatisfactory, 
and asking these officials to what ex- 
tent an inspection system by fire de- 
partments had been developed and what 
improvements were contemplated dur- 
ing the year. 

It was right here that the commis- 
sioner received a shock. Without ex- 
ception the officials wrote to him and in- 
timated that the inquiry was none of 
his business. They seemed to feel that 
there had been a personal reflection 
upon them, a criticism of their efficiency. 
The commissioner comes right back at 
these officials, explaining that he did 
not write the letters to “butt in,” but 
he thought public sentiment could be 
aroused and the co-operation of peo- 
ple in their communities secured for 
the purpose of reducing the fire waste. 
They could not deny that it should be 
reduced. It is quite remarkable how 
sensitive some people jare, and, when 
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they are public officials, how supersen- 
sitive they are. 

If the companies were not paying 
their losses there would be a howl that 
the commissioner was neglecting his re- 
sponsibility to the public. Why should 
not the commissioner care just as much 
for the interests of the companies 
which he licenses, by keeping them 
from paying unnecessary losses? 


DEPENDING UPON “THE STATE” 
FOR INSURANCE 

As was expected, the Nova Scotia 
State Accident Fund could not stand 
under the Halifax disaster and it is 
announced that the Dominion Govern- 
ment has been asked to help out. Ac- 
cording to P. Tecumseh Sherman, form- 
er Commissioner of Labor in this State, 
the Fund is insolvent. Under the sys- 
tem of commercial insurance a disaster 
such as that in Halifax is widely dis- 
tributed. When the loss is concentrated 
on a single carrier disaster frequently 
follows. 


The experience of the Nova Scotia — 


State Accident Fund should be kept in 
mind by students of, patrons of and op- 
ponents of the State funds everywhere. 
They should never be judged by their 
early experiences. A dividend more or 
less—a slash in the rate—do not count 
in the face of a catastrophe. 


BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION NOT 
CONSULTED 

It seems that the Local Brokers’ As- 
sociation, the most important of its kind 
in the country, was not consulted in 
the recent conference between the Gov 
ernment representatives, the compensa: 
tion bureau, companies and agents, re- 
garding compensation acquisition cost. 
In view of the cut in the brokerage 
commissions it is unfortunate that their 
side was not presented before action 
was taken. 


TO WED McADOO’S DAUGHTER 


Announcement of Engagement of Clay- 
ton Platt, Jr., Son of Fire 
Insurance Official 


Philadelphia papers announce the en- 
gagement of Mrs. Harriet McAdoo Mar- 
tin, daughter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to Clayton Platt, Jr., son of 
the vice-president of the Insurance 
Company of North America, and Mrs. 
Platt. Mrs. Martin’s first husband was 
Charles Taber Martin, of Los Angeles, 
who died in 1915 at the McAdoo home 
i Washington while Mrs. Martin was 
in Los Angeles. Little Miss Nona Mc- 
Adoo Martin, daughter of the bride-to- 
be, unveiled the Liberty statue in 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, when 
the Third Liberty Loan campaign was 
formally opened by the address of her 
grandfather. 
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TROUBLE AHEAD? 


The Eastern Underwriter un- 
derstands that Judge Hughes 


has given an opinion that the 
New York Law just passed, 
which permits mutual life in- 
surance companies to give to 
charitable institutions, meets 
with his indorsement. This 
opens the way for endless com- 
plications. 


S| 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


GEORGE J. DELMEGE 


George J. Delmege, president of the 
Central National of Des Moines, Ia., 
which is entered in some of the Hast- 
ern States, was born on a farm and 
educated at Simpson College, Indianola, 
Ia. He purchased a newspaper at 
Corning, Iowa, during the Garfield and 
Hancock campaign of 1880. The busi- 
ness not being to his liking, he sold 
the plant immediately after the elec- 
tion. He then engaged in the life in- 
surance business at Creston, Iowa, as 
district agent. He was soon promoted 
t» the State agency for Nebraska. 
While in the life insurance business, 
Mr. Delmege was highly successful as 
a personal writer of business and in 
securing successful agents. He has the 
record, while in the life insurance busi- 
ness, of having written more than a 
half million of business in six months, 
which was a very large business to 
write in the Western ‘field in those 
days. In 1884 Mr. Delmege engaged in 
fire insurance, doing adjusting and 
special agency work in Iowa and 
Nebraska. In 1889 he organized the 
Anchor Fire Insurance Company at 
Creston, Iowa, which was moved to Des 
Moines in 1895. Mr. Delmege sold his 
interest in the Anchor in 1900 and im- 
mediately organized the Century Fire 
Insurance (Company, which had a phe- 
nomenal success. Mr. Delmege, upon 
his return from college, was elected 
Superintendent of Schools of Union 
County, Iowa. Was president of the 
Anchor and Century Insurance Com- 
panies and is now president and direc- 
to1 of the Central National Fire Insur- 
ance Company. His interests are most- 
ly in lands. The Central National has 
a net surplus of $352,347 and total 
assets of $883,735. 


* * * 


John M. Justice is in point of service 
one of the oldest agents of the Penn 
Mutual, having been associated with 
the home office agency since 1888. Pre- 
viously he was a teacher in a business 
ccllege and he taught so well that he 
naturaliy graduated into teaching life 
insurance to laymen. Here is a stu- 
dent of human effort in all directions; 
nothing that is human is foreign to him, 
for he is prompted in this by broad 
human sympathies. He is quite natur- 
ally therefore a very successful per- 


sonal producer. Mr. Justice is the 
leading amateur photographer of Phila- 


‘delphia and has probably the finest 


collection of storm photos in the coun- 
try. Sometimes he lectures on the sub- 
ject, and just now he is writing a book 
dealing with the photography of light- 
ning—his specialty. Mr. Justice is a 
living refutation of the foolish theory 
that a hobby interferes with business. 
* « St%S yp * 

Third Vice-President William J. ‘ual 
ham, of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Seciety, will return the ,latter part of 
this month from a trip that is extending 
as far as the Pacifie Coast. 

* * * 


Dr. E. K. Root, of Hartford, medical 
director of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., was elected president of the Con- 
necticut State Medical Society at the 
126th annual Th of that organiza- 
tion last week. 

x. *  ® 


Lieut. Gen. Sir Arthur Currie, K. C. 


M. G., commander-in-chief of the '\Can-— 


adian forces in France, was formerly 
manager of a life insurance company 
for the Province of British ‘Columbia, 
having headquarters in Vancouver. 


* * * 


Dr. Frank A. Will, assistant. tsaletticall 


director for the Bankers’ Life, ‘ot Towa, » 


has received his commission as lieuten- 
ant in the medical reserve corps and 
has gone to Washington to enter the 
United States Army medical sche 
there. ; 
re 3 aye 

W. F. Gephart, professor of econom- 
eg Washington University, St. Louis, 
has prepared a study on “The. Effects 
of Tee War Upon Life Insurance” for 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Hndow- 
ment. In the course of his observations 
he says: “Insurance. simply distributes 
what is already in existence. It takes 
from the many to give to the few. In- 
surance itself is an economic and: ‘social 
burden. It is one of the costs of human 
society. It is to be valued only because 
it lessens certain other costs of bur- 
dens which society by its very organi- 
zation must bear. . Insurance, viewed 
as a mathematical process, is. calways 
one of subtraction, and not of addition. 
It is always of this character for so- 
ciety and ought to be such for the in- 
dividual who receives the benefit of the 
insurance. The life’ still lived, the 
property not burned, the body. ‘not in- 
jured by accident, the surety bond not 


ly than any sum paid to the insured or 
his beneficiary. Insurance is thus the 
most social of institutions, and its uses 
ac a social and economic agency have 
scarcely yet been realized. Its social 
advantages are as constructive as those 
of war are destructive. As the peoples 
of the nations have been brought into 
cleser relation, their interdependence 
has greatly increased and hence any 
such destructive agency as war has 
much more serious and permanent evil 
effects on society. Its influences ram- 
ify throughout the social body. . It is 
not, therefore, surprising that there is 
an increasing tendency to use a con- 
structive agency—insurance—as_ broad 


in its scope and influence, as ‘is the 
destructive agency which, it seeks to 


combat—war. Not the least of the al- 


ready apparent evil results of the great 
war is the effect which it is having on | 


the development in the use of the in- | 
surance principle.” — 
* # * 


Mrs. Walter C. Faxon, wife of Vice. 
President Faxon, of the Aetna Life, is, 
chairman of the Comforts Committee 
ot the Admiral Bunce. section of the 
Navy League of the United States. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Tells Girls What 


~  (Co-Insurance Means. 


PERFECTLY SIMPLE, SAYS ROBB 


Explains it on Blackboard—Should Be 
No Non-Co-Insurance 
Rate 


In discussing “The Co-Insurance 
Clause” to sixty members of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary of the Insurance :So- 


ciety of New York, Willis O. Robb, 
manager of the New York Fire Insur- 
‘ance Exchange, said this week that for 
some unknown reason the co-insurance 
elause and its interpretation has been 
erected into the dignity .of a mystery, 
and many people even abandon the ef- 
fort to understand its workings .with- 
_out.a fair try-out. 

“As a matter of fact,” he continued, 

‘St is simplicity itself, and any of you 
who will watch me make a few figures 
on the blackboard for the next ten or 
fifteen minutes ought to be so confident 
of your mastery of this subject that if 
suddenly awakened out of a deep sleep 
in the middle of the night and given a 
hypothetical case for the application of 
the rule, you could not possibly go 
wrong.” 
. Mr. Robb then walked to the black- 
‘board and used for illustration some 
carefully prepared examples taken from 
*the Third Edition of “Richards on In- 
“surance” where they appear in an ap- 
pendix at the end of the volume. 

“The way I happen to know that they 
»are there,” he said, “is that I put them 
‘there myself at Mr. Richards’ request 
.some years ago.” 

It all seemed perfectly simple to the 
women present as Mr. Robb explained it. 
No Reason to Shy at Word “Co-In- 

surance” 

In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Robb said: 

“All the expert legislative, judicial 
jand commercial inquirers into the sub- 
ject have with one accord approved of 
the use of the co-insurance clause as an 
essential factor in the equitable dis- 
tribution of the fire tax and the equal 
protection of the public. There are, to 
be sure, some laws still in force in 
yarious States that assume that the co- 
insurance clause is at least a special 
advantage to the underwriter, and, 
therefore, requires its presence in the 
policy to be very specifically brought to 
the attention of the assured as well as 
the exact amount of difference in rate 
charged because of its presence. This 
is all fundamentally quite sound. As 
a matter of fact, there ought never to 
be available any non-co-insurance rate 


Commission Question 
Assuming Importance 


* 


MEETING MAY 23 


AUTOMOBILE 


Questions to Be Considered Will Bring 
Large "Delegation to New York 
Gathering 


There is to be a joint meeting of 
the interim executive committee of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, and the executive committee of 
the Eastern Conference today, Friday, 
to discuss the Philadelphia situation. 
Some companies are becoming restive 
over the conditions there. A resolution 
will be offered which will put the Phil- 
adelphia situation up to the national 
delegates for some definite action which 
will be binding. 

Philadelphia is practically open terri- 
tory now, there being no commission 
rule there. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to make a report on the whole 
agency situation throughout the country 
and if possible draft a rule which will 
be acceptable. This report is expected 
in time for the quarterly meeting of 
the National Conference May 23. The 
committee is composed of Messrs. Bulk- 
ley, of the Springfield F. & M.; Clough, 
oc the Aetna, and Whitman, of the 
Phoenix of Hartford. ‘This committee 
may be increased by adding a Western 
man, a marine man~-and another Hast- 
ern representative. 

The meeting to-day is largely for the 
purpose of arranging for the May 238 
meeting which will be largely attended. 
Four delegates will be on hand from 
the Pacific Coast where the collision 
subject has developed a lively interest. 

It has been agreed to defer action on 
the Baltimore situation until after the 
meeting May 2 


STOP WRITING SALOONS 
A number of companies have can- 
celed lines on saloons in Gloversville, 
IN Y. 


whatever. The existence of such rates 
in certain parts of the country is mere- 
ly a concession to a form of prejudice 
that education ought long since to have 
got rid of. Even the word ‘co-insur- 
ance’ has been avoided as much as pos- 
sible in practice in many underwriting 
associations. Here in New York we call 
our co-insurance clause an average 


clause. In New England it is known 
as the Reduced Rate Contribution 
Clause. As a matter of fact, it should 


always and everywhere be called the - 


co-insurance clause, regardless of any 
surviving prejudice against that term 
and_the practice it stands for.” 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


- ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


>2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AATNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


$641,341.77 

230,513.29 

300,000.00 

Surplus ......... 63,479.83 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Hoagland Answers 
Sprinkler Critic 


ATTESTS SPRINKLER EFFICIENCY 

Doesn’t Think Human Equation in 

Europe Different From That 
Found Here 


In a recent issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter the manager of a foreign 
company made the observation that the 
bulk of the losses on stock in the 
United States is from water damage re- 
sulting from sprinkler equipment oper- 
ation. This has led Ira G. Hoagland, 
fire prevention engineer, to write to The 
Eastern Underwriter saying that from 


the alien point of view this seems to be 
an argument against sprinklers, but: to 
Mr. Hoagland it indicates the high state 
to which sprinkler efficiency has at- 
attained. 

Continuing he said: 

“Hvidently, if the water damage ex- 
ceeds the fire damage it shows that the 
water masters the fire, which is, when 
all is said and done, the specific func- 
tion of the sprinkler. For the Amer- 
ican imagination it is not difficult to 
conceive how much greater the damage 
by both fire and water would be if we, 
like Hurope, ‘had very few sprinklered 
risks.’ To cite a case in point, recently 
in Newark, N. J., a fire in a factory 
was extinguished by the sprinkler sys- 
tem. About 500 gallons of water were 
discharged. In controlling a fire in the 
same building before sprinklers were 
installed the fire department deluged 
the building with over 3,000,000 gallons 
of water. 

Cites Bush Terminal Record 


“But, of course, as the foreign man- 
ager remarks, in Hurope they ‘depend 
more on the human equation to detect 
the fire and extinguish it intelligently.’ 
In the good old days, before the time 
of automatic sprinklers, we did this, 
too; we had to. An illustration of how 
the scheme worked may be found in 
the annals of the Bush Terminal prop- 
erties, just now so prominently in the 
public eye as the war base selected by 
the Government for storage and ware- 
house purposes: 

July 1, 1899, Storehouse No. 1, 
containing 11,000 bales of cotton, 
burned. The fire department fought 
this fire from July 1 to August 8 
—38 days. 

October 13, 1899, Storehouse No. 
8, at the foot of 42d Street, burned; 
loss, $300,000. Four alarms were 
turned in for this fire and 12 en- 
gines, 4 hook-and-ladder and 1 wa- 
ter-tower companies and four fire- 
boats responded and participated in 
the action against the fire. The 
fire lasted seven hours and twenty- 
five streams of water were used. 
‘Unfortunately, history does not tell 

us just how many gallons of water 
were used in extinguishing these fires, 
but undoubtedly the water damage 
must have been worthy of consideration, 
possibly even a trifle more considerable 
in these two fires than in the entire 
list of 130 fires in terminal properties 
since the installation of sprinklers, near- 
ly twelve years ago. In these 1380 fires. 
all successfully controlled by the auto- 
matic (but, alas, unintelligent!) sprink- 
lers, the average number of heads open- 
ing was,.six, while in 48 cases only one 
head operated. 
The. Massey-Harris Plant 


“This American feeling of confidence 
in automatic sprinkler protection ap- 
péars to extend over the border into 
Canada to judge by the reason Chief 
James Corbett assigns for being ‘a 
sprinkler man down to the ground.’ 
Chief Corbett bases his advocacy upon 
the fact that he has ‘charge of the fire 
protection of a very large manufactur- 
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ing plant (the Massey-Harris Co., To- 
ronto, Ont.), which is 100 per cent. 
sprinklered. Our loss in twenty-nine 
years has been under $500 owing very 
largely to good sprinkler equipment.’ 
What a tremendous opportunity for wa- 
ter damage this figure would permit! 

“The foreign manager does not believe 
that any reduction in rates should be 
granted for automatic sprinkler protec- 
tion. How can hé reconcile this con- 
tention with the experience of an Am- 
erican fire insurance company, whose 
business is now confined to sprinklered 
risks, which shows an increase of 19,- 
000 per cent. in sixty-seven years and 
a decrease in loss ratio of 85 per cent.? 

“While it may be so that the conges- 
tion in Europe is much greater, as the 
foreign manager says, that doesn’t 
make the conflagration peril more acute 
than it is here where there are much 
greater values to burn in one place than 
there ever have been in Europe. 

“We don’t see how the human equa- 
tion can be depended upon to detect and 
extinguish fires intelligently any more 
in Europe than in this country. Of 
course, it may be that there is more 
effective co-ordination of the foreign in- 
telligence in the respect of the discovery 
and control of fire than in this country, 
but we doubt it.” 


SUE SIXTEEN COMPANIES 


iC. H. Dresser & Son, Inc., of Hart- 
ferd, have entered suit against sixteen 
insurance companies which had fire in- 
surance policies on the plant of the 
Cairns Woodworking Company, of Hast 
Hartford, which was burned on April 
26, 1917. The principal question at 
issue is as to whether or not the 
insurance was authorized. The com- 
panies sued are: The Allemannia, Brit- 
ish-America, (Concordia, Continental, 
Fidelity-Phenix, Firemen’s, New Bruns- 
wick, Niagara, North River, People’s 
National, Royal, Scottish Union & Na- 
tional, United States Fire, Westchester 
and L. & L. & G. 


FRED A LITTLE PEEVED 

“Quite recently we prepared to send 
out new rate sheets for gas and elec- 
tric cars and trucks, At the last min- 
ute there were changes made by the 
Southern Automobile Conference so we 
have had to put in an order for the 
newer and last sheets and hope to send 
them out shortly,” says F. C. Calkins, 
general agent of the Hanover and St. 
Paul F. & M., at. Jacksonville, Fla. 
“Have patience.” 
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MBO FEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. | 


CEO REID HOME OF GA. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN — 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


_ _ New York, N. ¥ 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312, 


WALTER F. 


95 William St. 
New York 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. ~ 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 
Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
Assets 8,209,763.64 
Liabilities 5,223,081.71 
Net Surplus .../......°1,986,731.93 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders 2,986,731.93 
HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany ea in the conservatism of its man- 
apcment, and the management of THE 
VER is an absolute assurance of : 
the security of its policy. 


EMORY WARFIELD, Presid 
FRED. HUBBARD, Vice-P endent 
zn 's. JARVIS. "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, ‘Aue, Sec'y 


HOME. OFFICE a 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropvlitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. i 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pom lik..A ,D. Bas JP oe 
ADEQUATE CLARENCE A. KROUSE E- CO SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Speciahetes 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York | 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS — BI 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


hoage 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John, 


Home Office: 68 William Street | 


. We have been invited by the Rate 
Committee of the New York Fire Ex- 
change to express our views upon the 
above-mentioned subject. \These confer- 
ences, we trust, will be helpful in solv- 
ing many of the problems arising daily, 
the settlement of which, in the past, has 
proved rather difficult on account of the 
absence of co-operation. Destructive 
criticism, by itself, is never useful. We 
therefore have endeavored, upon finding 
ourselves in disagreement with you 
upon certain points, to offer solutions 
of our own for your consideration. This 
exchange of ideas will result, we believe, 
in more constructive work than could 


otherwise be obtained. 


Discussion of Form 


The demand for Use and Occupancy 
insurance has been accelerated to a tre- 
mendous degree stnce the outbreak of 
the war in 1914, and has appealed large- 
ly to prosperous manufacturers and 
merchants, on account of the opportun- 
ity it afforded them to protect their 
profits. For that reason the question 
of moral hazard has entered very little 
into ‘the acceptance of the average risk, 
as comparatively few concerns have at- 
tempted to insure their profits or Use 
and Oecupancy for full value, not having 
been educated up to it, as in the case 
of property insurance. In many in- 


'Stances they have looked upon Use and 


Occupancy insurance as a novelty or ex- 
periment. We are mentioning this, as 
it appears to us that in the preparation 
of your rules the consideration of the 
moral hazard received more attention 
than was justified by actual experience. 
As a result, many restrictions appear 
which, we fear, will lead to complica- 
tions in adjustment that will prove in- 
surmountable. 

As we understand that these rules 
are the result of considerable study 
given to the subject by committees of 
the Eastern and Western Unions, we 
wish to assure you that our criticisms 
are not lightly made, but only after a 
conscientious attempt to apply your 
rules to theoretical and actual adjust- 
ments. As many conditions in the new 
form show a radical departure from 
forms heretofore in use, we believe an 
explanation by your Committee, show- 
ing the underlying reason for each 
change, would have helped immeasur- 


* ably. 


Form that Laymen can Understand 


- We are in accord with many of the 
principles which you evidently had in 
mind, but when they have been trans- 
lated into the form of policy submitted, 
our Committee feels that the meaning 
has, in many instances, become so 
clouded- that innumerable’ disputes 
would arise. It surely is your purpose, 
8S well as ours, to prepare a form which 
will be so clear that the average lay- 
man can understand it. With this in 
mind, we are submitting a revised form 
for consideration. Some sections of 
your form have been accepted without 
change, and others with slight modifica- 
tion. In cértain instances, however, we 
have been obliged to object strongly to 
the conditions proposed. In order to 
simplify our review, we have listed the 
various sections in consecutive order, 
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Use and Occupancy Form and New Rating Method Suggested 
i ayy F ire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ Association of New York 


(Editor’s Note—The committee which com 
John A. Eckert, Alexander M. Silvey, Geor 
mitted to the New York Fire Insurance Exchange for consideration.) 
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appending to each our criticism or ap- 
proval. 

After careful consideration, the mem- 
bers of our Committee are unanimously 
of the opinion that a specific provision 
should be made in the rules for a de- 
viation from a standard form, so that 
our clients may have the fullest possi- 
ble protection. In view of the numer- 
ous ideas upon the subject and the dis- 
tinctly individual conditions which en- 
ter into the consideration of each risk, 
we do not believe that an assured should 
be compelled to accept a form which 
will not offer the proper protection. 
This matter is of vital importance, as 
there are many new plants being con- 
structed which when commencing opera- 
tions cannot compare earnings with any 
previous period. (These plants, how- 
ever, should not be discriminated 
against, and a broker should be free to 
arrange special forms in such cases. 
Other instances will arise requiring spe- 
cial treatment not provided by the usual 
forms, and a valued policy would, under 
some circumstances be justifiable. 


In fact, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that a considerable portion of the 
form under discussion would not stand 
the test of expert legal criticism, and 
if it is adopted without revision will 
lead us to the courts more often than 
any form which has heretofore been in 


use. Our review follows: 
SECTION 1 
Business Interruption Indemnity 


(Use and Occupancy Insurance) 


$3,650.00 On the Use and Occupancy | 


SECTION 2 
The word “business” wherever used in 
this contract shall be considered and 
held to have the following meaning ac- 
cording to the class of property insured: 
(a) In a Manufacturing property: “The pro- 


duction of goods.” 


(b) In a Mercantile property: ‘‘The sale 
.of goods.” Fe 
(c) In Other (Classes of property: ‘Lhe 


carrying on of the business operations usual 


to the class.” 

An exception is taken to the definition 
given to the term “business” as applied 
to manufacturing property under clause 
(a). The phrase “production of goods’ 
should be made to read “production 
and delivery of finished goods.” It 
is obvious that a manufacturer is 
not in business for the purpose of 
making uncompleted articles. Use and 
Occupancy forms offered by several of 
the leading insurance companies in the 
last few years, forms drawn by their 
own underwriters, retain the words 
“finished goods,” and it is extremely im- 
portant that this wording be continued. 

‘It. is likely that this limitation in the 
new form was the result of certain iso- 
lated adjustments where an assured at- 
tempted to take advantage of the sus- 


“pension of their finishing department 


for a few days and claimed total per 
diem loss, although other departments 
continued business as usual. Such cases 


‘are probably very rare, and it is not 


conceivable that the average manufac- 
turer would, under such circumstances, 
refuse to agree to a partial per diem 
loss, although it must be borne in mind 
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piled the subjoined comments, suggestions and form consists of E. W. Stillman. 
ge W. Will and R. Henry Depew. The report of the association has already been sub- 


that a suspension of this nature, which 
consumed much time, would probably 
result in a cancellation of. orders and 
a loss of profit, in which event the as- 
sured might be justified in*claiming a 
total per diem loss. 


SECTION 3 
The word “day” however modified, 
wherever used in this contract shall be 


held to cover a period of twenty-four 
(24) . hours. 


There would appear to be no objec- 
tion to the definition of the word “day” 
as made in this section. It was evi- 
dently considered necessary in order to 
prevent an assured from collecting a 
three-days’ loss in 24 hours where a 
plant was operating in three shifts, or 
a double loss for two shifts. 


SECTION 4 

If the said building, or machinery or 
equipment or stock contained therein be 
destroyed or damaged by fire occurring 
during the life of this policy so as to 
necessitate a total or partial suspension 
of business, this company shall be li- 
able under this policy for the actual loss 
sustained of net profits on the business 
which is thereby prevented, and for such 
fixed charges and expenses as must ne- 
cessarily continue during a total or par- 
tial suspension of business, for not ex- 
ceeding such length of time as shall, 
with the exercise of due diligence and 
dispatch, be required to rebuild, repair 
or replace such part of said building, 
and machinery and equipment and stock 
as may be destroyed or damaged (com- 
mencing with the date of the fire and 
not limited by the date of expiration 
of this policy) under the following terms 
and conditions, to wit: 

During the time of a total suspension 
of business, liability under this policy 
shall not exceed the following amounts 
for each business day of such suspen- 
sion: 


eerveneuenovonearecnevonouoengusnsuenvcoeneeesacqonecscensevocueacevenestaoruceceesssvuosvoocenedvensuscoseovvenssvoovucoreetsncoruavovcevenoeevsasuaococenencesiecascuasveeveetevenuonsreeeessueqtouueessensanvonnenenerttn= = 
OMOUEUUETOAEALEEAOUAOUCABOAHUGOUONOTONONOOUEOOSOOEANUEOOUAAUOVOLANOSHOUAHOONOeNOnEAOusvOconuOODoOOuoovavanoQtuadoueonia‘soousavueostaQnesotds4uesQEO4CSOUENOGCHOGENGHSADEENOEOQUEOEESORSOTOCONSO4LSOYROOTNEONOOIENDENEEENDNNNe= 


“the production of goods” and “the pro- 
duction of finished goods.” You will 
note that the only time a total per diem 
loss could be enforced would be upon the 
occasion of a total suspension of busi- 
ness. As previously pointed out, this 
limitation would hardly be fair, as the 
crippling of a vital unit, while not pre- 
venting certain work from being carried 
on, might result in the loss of orders 
and customers, on account of the in- 
ability of a manufacturer to deliver a 
finished article at the date agreed upon, 
or a merchant to offer a completed ar- 
ticle for sale. 

The limitation of the insurance com- 
pany’s liability to the “actual loss sus- 
tained” meets with objection, as it would 
not be possible, under that phrase, to 
adjust a loss until the plant resumed 
operations and the “actual loss sustain- 
ed” was determined. The reason for 
this wording is not apparent and would 
lead to confusion in adjustment. The 
word “loss” would seem adequately to 
meet the need without being supposed- 
ly reinforced by the other two words. 

In fact, this whole section, which is 
probably the most important in the 
form, would have the effect of prevent- 
ing an assured from securing an ad- 
justment of loss until his plant was run- 
ning again, at which time it could be 
determined to the exact dollars and 
cents the “actual loss sustained.” In 
further substantiation of this you will 
find the words “must necessarily con- 
tinue” as relating to expenses, and the 
term “shall be required” referring to 
the time of suspension. The word 
“would” should be substituted in each 
instance, in order to open the way for 
a proper basis of adjustment. : 

The reconsideration and reconstruc- 
tion of this section is very important, 
in order that legal actions may be avert- 
ed, and when this is undertaken it 
would seem advisable to define, as far as 


For each business day from May 15 to the following May 14 (incl.)... 

For each business day : é the following ........... (incl.).. 

For each business day the following ..Cinel.) 

For each business day the following ........... (inel.) 

For each business day the following ........... (incl.) 

For each business day the following Bais Maye Grease Citicl.) .:<ctaelombpisteieiet oie tae ais 

For each business day the following ........... (incl.) 

For each business day the following ‘....+0..... (incl.) 

For each business day the following Rena ese ose (incl.) 

For each business day » the following ........... (incl .)...s dete nceownalee aint sialon Sop hviwa 
For each business day the following ........... incl)... «nig <jrieieip > olbineltis «Ba stale’ 
For each business day the following ........... Ginel)).... a eeeaeiet ce ection Bixee 


Note 1.—The stated per diem amounts. 
mutiplied by the respective number of 
business days during which each 
amount applies shall not in the aggre- 
gate for an entire policy year exceed 
the total amount of the policy, and the 
per diem amounts shall be so fixed that 
the liability under the policy for total 
suspension of business for an entire 
policy year shall be the same whether 
such suspension be caused by several 
fires occurring at different periods of 
the year or by a single fire. This com- 
putation to be based on thirty business 
days to the month for risks where the 
business is carried on without suspen- 
sion on Sundays and holidays, other- 
wise to be based on twenty-five business 
days to the month. 

The criticism of this section must be 
correlated somewhat with that of Sec- 
tion 2 regarding the distinction between 


possible, what is to be covered by the 
term “fixed charges and expenses,” so 
that disputes will not arise. “Such 
fixed charges as would necessarily con- 
tinue” might be followed by “such as 
interest charges, royalties, taxes, water 
rates, advertising, rent, salaries, pay- 
roll of employes who should be retain- 
ed in order that work might be prompt- 
ly resumed after damage is repaired. 
cost of lighting, heating, attendance and 
general maintenance, consistent with 
suspension of business during time ne- 
cessary for repair or replacement.” We 
fail to see any objection to enumerating 
these items, as it would be necessary 
for an assured to fix his amount of 
insurance to adequately cover such ex- 
penses. An increased premium, of 
course, would be the result. 
SECTION 5 
During the time of a partial sus- 
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pension of business, the per diem 
liability under this policy shall not 
exceed the same proportion of the 
per diem liability which would 
have been incurred by a total sus- 
pension of business, as the propor- 
tion by which the daily business, 
at the time of the fire, is decreased. 
While the construction of this clause 
is not as clear as it might be, the in- 
tention is apparent and could be ap- 
proved, provided the measure of loss, 
in case of partial prevention, is based 
on a specified period of “full operation 
next preceding the fire” as suggested 
on page No. 9 of the companies’ pamph- 
let. The term “at the time of the fire” 
would be dangerous, as a plant might 
be closed down on that particular day. 


SECTION 6 


It is a condition of this insur- 
ance that this Company shall be 
liable for no greater proportion of 
any loss than the amount of this 
policy bears to the amount of loss 
which would be incurred by a total 
suspension of business during an 
entire year beginning with the date 
of the fire. 

This. section is fundamentally un- 
sound and absolutely unworkable. Its 
purpose is evidently to introduce a co- 
insurance restriction, but it will be 
noted that the amount of insurance 
which it is incumbent upon the assured 
to carry, if he desires to be fully com- 
pensated in case of loss, is based upon 
“the amount of loss which would be in- 
curred by a total suspension of business 
during an entire year beginning with 
the date of the fire.’ The prophetic 
vision of our clients, we fear, has not 
been déveloped to a degree where they 
can discern in advance the amount of 
their profits for the ensuing year. 

A further inconsistency will be found 
in the fact that, although the amount 
of collectible insurance is to be adjusted 
upon a specified time after the fire, the 
basis of adjusting a loss covers a speci- 
fied period prior to the fire. 


Occasional attempts have been made - 


in the past to apply a ‘co-insurance 
clause to Use and Occupancy insurance, 
but without success, and the clause now 
under discussion contains conditions, in 
our opinion, so defective that we could 
not present such a contract to our 
clients. As a matter of fact, the limiting 
of the amount payable per diem, both 
for total:and partial suspension, as con- 
tained in other sections of your form. 
appear to us to have the precise effect 
of a full co-insurance clause. To _il- 
lustrate: | A manufacturer estimates his 
net profits as at the rate of $300,000 per 
annum and takes full Use and Occu- 
pancy insurance, which gives him not 
to exceed $1,000 per day for total sus- 
pension. Should he decide, however, 
to only insure for half his profits, or 
$150,000, his daily indemnity could not 
exceed $500 (1/300th of $150,000. See 
Section No. 4). For partial suspension, 
a proper proportion is also designated. 
(See Section No. 5.) 

We believe you will agree, after a re- 
view of the question, that our reasoning 
is sound, which we trust will result in 
your withdrawal of this entire section. 


SECTION 7 


Liability hereunder’shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of insurance by 
this policy nor a greater proportion 
of any loss than the insurance 
hereunder shall bear to all insur- 
ance, whether valid or not, cover- - 
ing in any manner the loss insured 
against by this policy. 

There appears to be no objection to 
this section, if the words “in any man- 
ner” are omitted. 

SECTION 8 


It is.a condition of this insurance 
that the assured shall not be en- 
titled to compensation on account 
of delay which may be occasioned 
by any ordinance or law regulating 


construction or repair of buildings, 
or by the suspension, lapse or can- 
cellation of any license, or for any 
other consequential damage. 


We believe that this section should be 
modified to read as follows: 

It is a condition of this insurance that the 
assured shall not be entitled to a greater com- 
pensation on account of delay which may be 
occasioned by any ordinance or law regulating 
construction or repair of buildings, or by the 
suspension, lapse or cancellation of any li- 
cense, than would be due~had the said contin- 
gencies not existed, or arisen. 

The last six words reading “or -for 
any other consequential damage” have 
been eliminated, as such broad and in- 
definite wording would lead to confu- 
sion, particularly as Use and Occupancy 
loss itself would be a consequential loss. 


SECTION 9 


It is a condition of this insurance 
that, if covering on replacement of 
stock in a manufacturing property, 
no liability is assumed on account 
of damage to the finished product 
or for the time required to repro- 
duce any finished product which 
may be damaged. 


As your definition of “business” as 
referring to manufacturing property, 
described in Section No. 2, specifies “the 
production of goods,” we fail to under- 
stand the necessity for this Section No. 
9. It is obvious that if the goods have 
been produced, no claim for profits on 
finished goods could be enforced under 
your Use and Occupancy policy. . 


Under your proposed form it would 
be necessary for a manufacturer to take 
out special policies covering profits on 
finished goods, in addition to his Use 
and Occupancy insurance, in order to 
adequately protect a loss. This we deem 
unnecessary; and a fair and proper solu- 
tion is found in our suggestion under 
Section No. 2 of defining “business,” in 
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connection with manufacturing proper- 
ties as “the production and delivery of 
finished goods.” 


SECTIONS 10 AND 11 


§10. It is a condition of this insurance that, 
as soon as practicable after any loss, the as- 
sured snall resume complete or partial opera- 
tion of the property herein described and 
shall make -use of other property, if obtainable, 
if by so doing the amount of loss hereunder 
will be reduced, and in the event of the as- 
sured continuing business (in whole or in 
part) at some other location or using other 
property during the time occupied in repair- 
ing or reconstructing the building named here- 
in, the net profits so earned shall be deducted 
from the amount that, under the terms of this 
policy, would otherwise be recoverable by the 
assured. 


§11. Surplus machinery or duplicate parts 
thereof, equipment or supplies, and (if this pol- 
icy covers on stock) surplus or reserve stock, 
which may be owned, controlled or used by the 
assured, shall, in the event of loss, be used 
in placing the property in condition for the 
resumption of business. 

The underlying thought in both of 
these sections is probably identical—the 
moral hazard. Our criticism, therefore, 
will embrace ‘both sections. 


From an address by Mr. W. N. Ba- 
ment, chief adjuster of the Home In- 
surance Company, which was delivered 
a few years ago, we find a refutation of 
the prevalent theory existing at that 
time, of an increase in moral hazard 
due to Use and Occupancy insurance. 
We doubt whether the last few years’ 
experience would change this opinion, 
as it must be conceded that there has 
not been much evidence of poverty in 
manufacturing and mercantile lines dur- 
ing that period. 

We cannot agree that the assured 
should be obligated to go beyond the 
“exercise of due diligence and dispatch 
to rebuild, repair or replace the dam- 
aged property.” The subject of insur- 
ance is Use and Occupancy upon a spe- 
cific property named in the policy, and 
the loss should not be contingent upon 
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the use or operation of other property 
not mentioned. 

The assured is not in Duane fo: 
the sole purpose of reducing an under 
writer’s Use and Occupancy loss, anc 
yet, under the terms of Section No. 10 
he would be subject ‘to the demand; 
of your adjusters. If they so ordered 
a manufacturer might be obliged to re 
sume business at other plants anywhers 
in the United States and many mile; 
from the scene of the fire. He could x 
required to use surplus stock and ma 
chinery held in reserve for other plants 

It is our firm’ conviction that the as 
sured’s ingenuity in new arrangement: 
after the fire should inure to his bene 
fit, and not to the underwriters, in or 
der that he may reimburse himself fo 
the loss of customers and orders on ac 
count of the fire. One of the foremos 
underwriters in the country has ‘express 
ed similar views in a pamphlet issue 
by his company. extolling Use and Oc 
cupancy insurance. We quote herewit] 
to support our argument: 

The loss of customers, owing to “thes hay 
ing to buy elsewhere, may even, in’ som 
cases,, be avoided ‘by using the money fron 
the Use and Occupancy insurance, to. purchas 
elsewhere in order to supply one’s customers 


or to lease temporary quarters fot 'the pro 
duction of goods. while the plant’is rebuilding 


All underwriters, we believe, shoul 
use great care in their selection of Us 
and Occupancy risks, and if that is don 


' Sections 10 and 11 will not. be necessar) 


as any “going” concern will-wish t 
resume business as quickly as possibl) 
We deem this one of the good feature 
of Use and Occupancy insurance, 
SECTION 12 a 


In case the assured and this-Com- 
pany are unable to agree as to any 
question affecting. the ,amount of 
loss under this: policy, the same 
shall be determined - by. appraisers 
in the manner provided by the. pol- 
icy to which this: form is attached, 
the provisions of which: policy. shall 
govern, in all matters pertaining 
to this insurance, except as. herein 
otherwise provided. .. 1% 

This provision for settlement, ‘oll los 
es, in case of disagreement, es 01 
approval. Y2 CRE 
SECTION 13 tees 

Other concurrent insurance’ ‘per- 
mitted. 

This is acceptable, ‘provided the o 
solete and ambiguous © “concurrent” 


SECTION 14° 


LIGHTNING CLAUSE “Exeept ag” ‘provid 
in the Electrical Exemption ‘Clause below, tl 
policy shall cover use and’, occupancy lc 
caused by lightning (meaning. thereby t 
commonly accepted use of the term ‘lightnir 
and ‘in no case to include loss ‘or damage 
cyclone, tornado or windstorm),/: not: exceedi | 
the sum insured, nor the interest, of, the i 
sured in the property. Provided, howev. 
if there shall be any other use and occirpan 
insurance on said property; this Gompariy sh; 
be liable only pro rata with such, other } 
surance for any use and occupancy loss 
lightning, whether such insurance be" agait 
loss by lightning or not. 

This last sentence should ta revis 
to read as follows, in‘order to avoid cc: 
fliction ‘with policies covering ‘Use a! 
Occupancy loss from boiler, flywheel a‘ 
other explosions: “Provided, howev 
if there shall be any other fire ins’- 
ance covering use and occupancy on sel 
property, this Company shall be lial? 
only pro rata with such other fire - 
surance for any use and occupancy lis 
by lightning, whether such fire ins - 
ance be against loss by lightqime t 
not.” 

SECTION 15 


ELECTRICAL . EXEMPTION. OLAUSE.-t 
is a special condition of. this policy that ts 
Company’ shall not be liable for any use < 
occupancy loss resulting from . damage ? 
dynamos, exciters, lamps, switches, motors ¢| 
other electrical appliances or devices, cau 
by electrical currents, whether artificial © 
natural, including lightning.  .” 

It is most important that’ the- “exer $ 
tion for loss caused ‘by lightning be * — 
moved from this section. We are awie 9 
that loss by lightning to-electrical » ¥ 
paratus has been eliminated in: al 4 
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sections of the country in connection 
with fire policies, and perhaps justifi- 
ably so, but Use and Occupancy calls for 
different treatment. 

Lightning, an element over which, of 
course, the assured has no control, may 
cause damage to an electrical power or 
lighting unit of a plant which might 
result in the stoppage of operations for 
a considerable period. The assured 
should not be deprived of that protec- 
tion. 

DISCUSSION OF RATING METHOD 

The rating schedule submitted by your 
committee is apparently the result of a 
growing conviction. that the fire rates 
should mot longer be the sole basis upon 
which to arrive at a use and occupancy 
rate. We agree that the chief elements 
which should enter into the rate are 
power sources, interdependency of oper- 
ative units and ability to promply re- 
place or repair the property at risk. 
While the schedule you have devised 
might be worth a trial.in normal times, 
we do not think that under the pres- 
ent uncertain and changing conditions 
in every line of busines an intricate 
sehedule, such as you propose, would be 
workable. We are strongly opposed to 
any system of rating which would be 
dependent to a great extent upon the 
individual opinions of inspectors, few 
of whom would be qualified to pass 
judgment on the matter of replacement 
of stocks..and machinery. In fact, no 
inspector is able, in these times, to in- 
telligently foresee the time required for 
replacements, as new import restric- 


tions, freight. embargoes and Govern- 
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ises relating to replacements, power 
sources and interdependency of opera- 
tive units, with the object of estimating 
the maximum time of suspension in case 
oi fire, and effect his insurance for a lim- 
ited time at rates consistent with the un- 
derwriters’ liability for such time, as 
hereafter illustrated. Use and Ocew- 
pancy insurance is based upon “time,” 
and the rate should, therefore, corre- 
spond to the time limit of indemnity 
desired. By adopting such system of 
rating,,.there will be no necessity for 
applying an intricate. rate. schedule, 
which would not be workable and would 
lead to confusion. : , 
The method which we propose is to 
fix a base rate for six months or one 
hundred and fifty days’ indemnity, and 
provide for percentage reductions from 
such base rate in case the assured may 
desire indemnity for a period over six 
months, and up to one year. i 
percentage increase to said base rate in 
case the_assured is content with indem- 
nity for.a. period less than, six months, 
and down: to one month. 
Tt was generally condeded, up to a 
year or so ago, that Use and Occupancy 
losses did not average over four months 
indemnity. The last two or three years, 
owing to difficulty in obtaining labor 
and materials, has brought about a con- 
siderable change in these conditions. 
The assured-is far better able than the 


underwriters, to judge the conditions in- 


his own business respecting labor, and 


his ability to replenish all or any part: 


of his equipment, secure raw materials 


24 OLD PLAN 
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ment seizures may take place at any mo- 
ment and a manufacturer who is hav- 
ing a prosperous business to-day may be 
forced to suspend or curtail operations 
tomorrow. For this reason the under- 
writers have, for some time, been re- 
stricting their authorizations for Use 
and Occupancy insurance. 

In our opinion the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions surrounding the writing of this 
business are due, in a large measure, to 
the present form of policy, which makes 
it obligatory for an assured to accept 
a contract based upon a period of in- 
demnity of at least three hundred or 
three hundred and sixty-five days. After 
forcing such terms upon him, the un- 
derwriters then hesitate to write the 
insurance, as they claim that they may 
be obliged to pay a loss for this long 
period. This inconsistent attitude to- 
ward the insuring public must be met 
in some way, and we have carefully 
prepared a plan which, though some- 
what of a departure from existing ideas, 
should find general favor with both the 
assured and yourselves. 

Our proposal is based upon the three 
following assumptions: 


1. That the assured should be able to se- 
eure use and occupancy insurance for any 
length of time he desires. 

2. That the underwriters should have the op- 
tion of writing for per diem -periods of Jess 
than a year, such shorter term to be specified 
in the policy so that they could extend their 
writings on account of these shorter periods 
of lability, 4 
_ 3. That the rate to be charged should be 
related to the time limit of liability ex- 
pressed in the policy. 

riefly, our plan is to have the as- 


sured review the conditions at his prem-- 


of the various kinds used ‘by him, and 
thus he is better able to estimate how 
long it will take him to rebuild his 
plant. With this knowledge; he can de- 
termine for what period he will require 
per diem indemnity, and, if the rate is 
equitably adjusted, there should be no 
objection on the part of the underwrit- 
ers to this method, which has the ad- 


vantage of obviating the issuance of in-. 
surance based upon a year’s indemnity, | 


when, in most instances, it is well un- 
derstood by both the underwriters and 
the assured that a shorter per diem in- 
demnity would suffice, 


Another advantage of this method is. 


that the assured by himself determin- 


i i i ind i for A s10F- 
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all intents and purposes, inspector for 
the underwriter, and practically pro- 
vides his own rate schedule for the in- 
surance he has decided upon. 


The example above is submitted for: 


the purpose of showing just how this 
proposed method would operate. In- 
creases and reductions in rate are spe- 
cified for the purpose only of demon- 
strating the example. Underwriting ex- 
perience may justify changes in these 
percentages. 


It should be noted that it is not pro- 
posed to change the term of the policy, 
which could continue to be written for 
one or three years, as “at present. 


Neither have we offered any suggestion | 


as to the base rate, except.that we be- 
lieve it should be a certain percentage 
of the rate for the firé-insurance upon 
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; Revised Form 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
(Use and Occupancy Insurance) 
$3,000:00; ‘On the Use and Occupany of 


Mditusted [2 vy. cee Oe eee ak 
Qccupied for ..... Sfafeibleofaiejsyo v6 0, s7yisiece'sjn39(d 
DEFINITIONS 

The word “business” wherever used.in this 
contract shall be considered and held to have 
the following meaning according to the class 
of property insured: 

(a) In a Manufacturing property: ‘The pro- 
duction and delivery of finished goods,” 

(b) Ina Mercantile property: ‘The sale of 
goods.” ett re: 

(c) In Other Classes,,of property: . “The 
carrying on of the business operations usual 
to” the class.” 

The word ‘day,’ however modified, wherever 
used in this contract shall be held. to cover 
a period of twenty-four (24) consecutive hours. 

INSURING CLAUSE ~ 

If the said buildings, machinery, ‘equipment 
for stock contained therein or upon the prem- 
ises or immediately adjacent thereto, be de- 
stroyed or damaged by fire occurring during 
the life of this policy so as to necessitate a 
total or partial suspension of business, this 
company shall be liable under this policy for 
the loss of net profits om the ‘business which 
is thereby prevented, and for such fixed charges 
and expenses as would necessarily continue 
during a total or partial suspension of busi- 
ness, the said fixed icharges and: expenses to 
include interest charges, royalties, taxes, water 
rates, advertising, rent, salaries (under con- 
tract), payroll of employes who should ‘be re- 
tained in order that work might be resumed 
promptly after damage is repaired, cost of 
lighting, heating, attendance and general main- 


_ tenance, consistent’ with suspension of busi- 
ness during the time necessary. for repair or 
,trenlacement. 


The liability under this policy shall con- 
tinue for such length of time, *commencing 
with the date of the fire and* not limited by 
the date of expiration of this policy, as would 
be-required, with the exercise of due dili- 
gence and dispatch, to rebuild, repair or re- 
‘place such part of said buildings and ma- 
chinery and equipment and stock as may be 
destroyed or damaged; under the following 
terms and conditions, to wit: 

TOTAL SUSPENSION 

During the time of a total suspension of 
business, liability under this policy shall not 
exceed the specified. amount for each business 
day of such suspension. 

For each day from May 15th to the follow- 
ing May 15th—1/300th of the total amount of 
insurance. 


PARTIAL SUSPENSION 


In the event of a partial suspension of busi- 
ness the per ‘diem liability under this policy 
shall bear the same proportion or ratio to the 
amount which would have been incurred by a 
total suspension of business, as the daily net 
profit is decreased. 

For the purpose of adjustment, the average 
daily net profit for the days of full 
operation next preceding -the fires shall be as- 
sumed as the “daily net profit’? referred to 
in the preceding” paragraph: ~~ > 

LIMIT OF LIABILITY ' AND 
CONTRIBUTION 


Liability hereunder shall not exceed the 
amount .of insurance by this policy nor a 
greater proportion of any loss than ‘the in- 


~svrance hereunder shall -bear to: all insurance. 
whether valid .or not, covering loss insured 
against by this policy. 

DELAY BY ORDINAINCES, ETC. 


It is a condition of this insurance that the 
assuted shall not be entitled to a greater com- 
pensation on account of delay which may be 
occastoned by any ordinance or law regulating 


. Text of Brokers’ Revised 
Use and Occupancy Form 
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suspension, 


lapse or cancellation of any li- 
cense, than would be due had the said con- 
tingencies not exsited or arisen, 

SETTLEMENT IN CASE OF 
DISAGREEMENT, 
In case the assured and _ this Company are 
unable to agree as to any question affecting 
the amount of loss under this policy, the 


same shall be determined by appraisers in the 
manner provided by the policy to which this 
form is attached, the Provisions of which pol- 
icy shall govern, in all matters pertaining to 
this | Insurance, except as herein otherwise 
provided. 


LIGHTNING \GLAUSE 


This policy shall cover use. and occupancy 
loss caused by lightning / meaning thereby 
the commonly accepted use of the term light- 
ning, and in no case to include loss or dam- 
age by cyclone, tornado or windstorm), not ex- 
ceeding the sum insured, nor the interest of 
the insured in the property. Provided, how- 
ever, if there shall be any other fire insurance 
covering use and occupancy on. said property, 
this Company shall be liable only pro rata 
with’ such other fire insurance for any use 
and occupancy loss by lightning, whether such 
fire spaenre be against loss by, lightning 
or not. 


ELECTRICAL EXEMPTION CLAUSE 
It is a special condition of this policy that 
this (Company shall not be liable for any use 
and occupancy loss resulting from damage to 
dynamos, exciters, lamps, switches, motors and 
other electrical appliances or devices caused 
by electrical currents artificially generated. 


INCUMBRANCES AND OWNERSHIP 

This insurance shall not be prejudiced or in 
any way affected by reason of any incumbrance 
Or mortgage which may now oor. hereafter be 
placed upon the Property insured, or any part 
thereof, or by reason of any of said prop- 
erty being ‘located on ground not owned by 
the assured in fee simple. 


OTHER PRIVILEGES 


Privileged for present and/or: other occu- 
Pancies not more hazardous and to do such 
work and use such materials as are usual in 
such occupancies; to use gas and kerosene oil 
stoves for cooking and heating purposes; to 
work at all hours and on Sundays and holi- 
days; to cease operation and/or remain unoc- 
cupied as occasions require. 


Other insurance permitted without notice. 
It is understood that this policy covers the 
assured as now or may be hereafter constituted. 
It is understood and agreed that the word 
“noon” as used herein in designating the 
beginning and ending of the term of this nol- 
icy refers to Standard Time at the place where 
the property is located. 


Subject to ‘Mechanics’ Permit 


ch and Permit 
for Use of Electricity attached. 


Note.—Where the payments are varied for 


seasonal production, the form should read as 
follows: 

From May 15th to Aug. 15th.....4.. $....per day 
From Aug. 15th to Dec. 15th........ : eo Gar 
From ‘Dec. 15th to May 15th...... es sag FES 
If there are two periods of seasonal pro- 
duction, it can be easily signified by the 


dates mentioned as aboye. 

Ais the “day’’ is described in the first para- 
gravh as “business day,” it is unnecessary to 
repeat the word “business” in the form. And, 
as the dates mentioned in the form are for a 
period during the year, it is unnecessary to 
say “following” in each line. And as the 
dates are given—for instance, From May 15th 
to August 15th—the day of August 15th cannot 
be included in the period. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to use the word “inclusive.” 


the property. This is apparently in line 
with your own ideas, and is in general 
practice at thé present time. 


For many years London Lloyds has 
‘recognized shorter limits of liability for 
‘use and, occupancy insurance, and only 
recently the boiler insurance underwrit- 
ers have issued new forms providing for 
periods of indemnity less than one year. 
The solution we have offered is designed 
to remove the objection of our clients 
to being compelled to place insurance on 
the basis of a year’s indemnity, and, 
secondly, to prevent the forcing upon 
the public, at this time, of an intricate 


rating schedule which has no chance of 


successful operation for the 
given herein. 

We hope that we have offered accept- 
able solutions of this Use:and Occupancy 


reasons 


subject, and a conference of our Com- 
mittees would undoubtedly result in a 
satisfactory disposal of the matter. It 
would seem advisable, at the same time, 
to arrive at a workins agreement in con- 
nection with the insurance of profits and 
commissions, as you evidently agree 
with us that the recent arbitrary action 
of the exchange is not satisfactory from 
any standpoint. 
Respectfully submitted, 


J. D. Vail, assistant general agent of 
the Hartford, in Chicago, is in New 
York to bid good bye to his son Ken- 
neth F. Vail, who is leaving for the 
Front. He is in the Thirty-third Divi- 
sion as a despatch bearer in the Motor- - 
cycle Corps. 
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Serious Situation 
For Local Agents 


DISCUSSED BY FEDERATION 


Annual Meeting of Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation Held—Re-Elect Wallace 
Reid President 


The trend towards government in- 
surance in this country and the posi- 
tive necessity of an organization repre- 
senting the thought, the viewpoint and 
the strength of the tremendous insur- 


significant notes sounded at the annual 
meeting in Philadelphia on Friday of 
last week of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania. The peril to the 
agents of the country, not only because 
ot national self-insurance, but from 
rvdical political organizations presents 
a serious situation. With the Govern- 
ment canceling railroad insurance, the 


Emergency Fleet Corporation canceling 
other insurance and assuming builders’ 
risk, with the Red Cross doing away 
with agency commissions, with the Gov- 
ernment assuming the insurance risk 
on many manufacturing plants, with 
sweeping extensions of the War Risk 
Bureau, with the cutting down of ac- 
quisition cost on compensation risks en- 
gaged in Government supply work, 
the situation demands thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

It should not be understood that the 
Pennsylvania Federation, or its spokes- 
men, were in any sense of the word 
eritics of the Government. Without 
exception they are enthusiastic. sup- 
porters of the Government, strong for 
vigorous prosecution of the war, eager 
to -help in every possible way, but the 
point emphasized at the convention was 
that the agents should be alive to the 
situation; they should be posted on 
the various steps taken by Government 
and State officials, and if Washington 
requires guidance or assistance in any 
way relative to insurance matters there 
should be some recognized organization 
which can speak for insurance as a 
whole so intelligent co-operation can 
follow. The Federation fits this need. 
l. W. W. and Farmers’ League Close as 

Peas in Pod 

One of the -most interesting talks 
made at the meeting was Mark T. Mc- 
Kee’s description of the relations be- 
tween the I. W. W., the Farmers’ Non- 
Partisan League, and other radicals, 
noted by him on a trip -he has just 
finished to the West. He described the 
growth of the Non-Partisan League, 
with $16 memberships, its anti-private 
company insurance platform, its gradu- 
al extension to the East. In his opinion 
the radicals of this country are bound 
together in a tight compact, and if they 
win out generally at the polls the busi- 
ness of an insurance agent will not be 
worth a package of pins. He told how 
he had seen two hundred I.-W--W.~’s; 
who had been thrown out of one State, 
come out of a railroad station in a 
large city, and. go to a main ‘street 
where they made soap-box inflammatory 
speeches without molestation. In an: 
other State sheriffs have ‘been given 
orders to permit the I. W. W. to speak. 

Wallace Reid, of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the Federation, discussed the 
cleverness of State fund literature in 
one State. He said that he had seen 
this defense of the fund by accident; 


ance interest of this Country were the “ency 
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that these literary effusions were diffi- 
cult to answer often, but they could be 
answered, and this was. but one type 


of work that members of the Federa- . 


tion could do. 

J. W. Henry explained the work of 
the National Council and told how all 
interests in insurance are now welded 
tegether in the fight to protect the in- 
surance business:- 


Remak Says Tendency of States.js to 
Usurp Power evant 


Gustavus Remak, president of the In- 
surance Company of the ‘State of 
Pennsylvania, discussed. the situation 
in Washington from the fire insurance 
angle. He thought a dangerous: tend- 
of the times was imitation by 
States of governmental activities. He 
warned against the States usurping 
power. 

R. M. Coyle, ‘of Philadelphia, also 
pointed out the serious position of the 
insurance agent at the present time. 
He had a word, too, about the Towner 
bill, which nearly became a law in 
New York, and which he said was a 
camouflaged German measure. 


Capt. W. B. Mills, in charge of the 
Philadelphia police, told how to prevent 
automobile accidents. He favored 
bonding owners, and records which 
will show what becomes of a car from 
the time it leaves the plant. 


A resolution was passed reading as” 


fcllows: 


“Insurance, broadly speaking, is the 
same in all of its branches—the safe- 
guarding of individuals, of business as- 
sociations and of corporations agaist 
disaster; to that end all engaged in it 
should co-operate for constructive serv- 
ice of the public and this relation af- 
fords the medium through which this 
object can be effectively accomplished 
in this State.” 


The officers elected follow: 


President Wallace M, Reid, Pittsburgh; First 
Vice-President ‘W. W Flanegin: Pittsburgh; 
Second Vice-President J. B. Longacre, Phil- 
adelphia; Third Vice-President F. D. Buser, 
Philadelphia; Fourth Vice-President J. H. 
Barr, Reading; Fifth Vice-President John L, 
Rivolta, Pittsburgh; Secretary. Albert N. 
Wold, Pittsburgh; Treasurer Alfred G. Hare, 
Philadelphia. 


CONFIRM DECKER 
The choice of Frank Decker, special 
agent of the National Union, was con- 
firmed as assistant secretary of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
State, at a meeting in Syracuse this 
week. Thus concludes an exciting chap- 

ter in State association annals. 


LOST LIBERTY BOND CLAIMS 


Warning against carelessness in hand- 
ling Liberty Bonds has been issued by 
the National Surety Company of New 
York. A number of scattered claims 
under blanket schedules and burglary 
insurance policies are being presented 
to the surety companies, says Presi- 
dent Joyce, 


‘““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $38,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


Represented at 


95 William Street, 
N. Y. C., Room 1001 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


& 
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THE AIRPLANE | 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 

the Eyes of the Army. Rising above 

and before the battle line, it watches 

for coming attacks. 

FIRE gives no warning of its coming. 

No eye can see where it will strike next. 
ADEQUATE Insurance is the airplane 

of protection. Use foresight instead of 4 
actual vision. Let the “a 


AMERICAN EAGLE | 


Fire Insurance Company of New York — 
| 


begin today to protect you against loss by fire. 


Cash Capital .......... ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Pacific Coast Dept., ae | 
80 MAIDEN LANE INSURANCE EXCH. BLDG. jj 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA | — 


Fire, Marine, Explosion 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 

; January 1, 1918 - 
ASSEtS }- 10% c%-suscaldiegnielbaen hee $4,194,579.34 
667,691.69 


Surplus in United States......  & 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, — - g 
THCHASEVE © is cp ous stamped cemetae 43,294,154.63 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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Asks Heavy Penalty 
to Stop Car Thefts 


; . 
(CRUSADE IN MANY LARGE CITIES 


Manager Doherty of the Property 
Protection Section at Washington 
Gives Views 


Relative to the work of the United 
States Railroad Administration in at- 
tempting to reduce the number of thefts 


of goods from cars, Philip J. Doherty, 
manager of sthe Property Protection . 


Section, has written to The Eastern 
Underwriter enumerating the causes of 


; the present epidemie of car thefts. He 


‘also furnishes suggestions as to preven- 


tive measures and presents a statement 
lof the activities of the Property Protec- 
tion Section up to the present time. Mr. 
Doherty says: 

“As the maximum penalty for viola- 
tion of the Federal law upon this sub- 
ject is ten years imprisonment, the in- 
vocation of this law for a short period 
ought to be an effectual public warning 
lsf the dangerous character of these fel- 
onies. Although the new bureau estab- 
lished by Director General MeAdoo’s or- 
der is only about six weeks old, its ac- 
templishment is quite notable. 
| “Acting under the direction of the 
Property Protection Section of the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
FP. S. “2itechell, chief special agent of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway, has taken 
tharge at St. Louis of the work of 
prosecutions in that locality, and has be- 
zun what one of the papers of that city 
fescribed editorially as ‘a crusade’ 
against railroad theft. Forty-five em- 
ployes and others have been indicted 
by the Federal Grand Jury in cases of 
theft of goods of large value, and there 
are many others sure to follow. United 
States Judge Dyer announced when the 
indictments were returned in these 
vases that they were to have precedence. 
Shipments to a value of more than $75,- 
00 have already been recovered. 

' Fifty Cases at Toledo 

“This is a good beginning at one of 
the worst spots in the country in the 
recent past for the prevalence of this 
kind of crime. At Toledo, an attorney 
of the Property Protection Section is 
at work with the railroad police agents 
in the preparation of more than fifty 
vases for thieving and receiving prop- 
erty stolen from cars for presentation 
to the United States Attorney there for 
presecution before the Federal Grand 
Jury in that city this week. 

“At Pittsburgh, Pa., one of our at- 
termeys presented evidence for the Fed- 
eral Grand Jury last week in import- 
ant cases, in some of which property 
of quite a large value has already been 
recovered. One of the Pittsburgh de 
fendants confessed that the hat, collar. 
die, shirt, clothes, stockings and shoes 
2 which he stood clad» were all stolen 
wy him from the cars. At Indianapolis 
there are 23 cases investigated by our 
agents ready for presentation to the 
Federal Grand Jury when it assembles 
‘n a few days. 
| Working Together in Chicago 

“Everywhere throughout the country 

Tailroad special agents and police 
have been stimulated to activity in the 
myestigation and prosecution of these 
offenses. of ehief special 


of Watertown 1. 


agents have been held at Washington, 
at St. Louis and at Kansas City. At 
Chicago the special agent and police 
forces of all carriers have been unified 
for theft prevention work around the 
Chicago terminals under the direction 
of one of the chief special agents. 

“In some cities special detectives have 
been assigned from the regular police 
to co-operate with the railroad police. 
Railroad managers, merchants, manu- 


facturers and some boards of trade have’ 


tendered their full co-operation in the 
work of the Property Protection Section 
established by Director General McAdoo. 
This Section is in daily contact by wire 
with the activities of the railroad police 
and is thus transmitting instructions, 
advice and enthusiasm to all the active 
agents in the field.” 

Mr. Doherty enumerates the causes 
of these thefts as follows: 

Public minimization of the serious- 
ness of this crime. Trifling penalties 
usually imposed by courts. Condonation 
shown by reinstatement of employes 
guilty of this offense. Anti-corporation 
sentiment holding back even honest em- 
ployes from disclosing knowledge of this 
kind of crime. 

And contributing to recent epidemics 
of these offenses: 

(1) The compulsion under which in a scant 


labor market, carriers in order to move cars 
accepted large numbers of undesirable non- 


descripts; 

(2) Excitement and upheaval of social con- 
ditions resulting from prevalence of world 
war; 


(3) Long standing of cars at points where 
guarding had not been usual,.owing to con- 
gestion of traffic. 


The thefts of large shipments are or- 
dinarily by the instigation of “fences” 
and receivers, who utilize information 
from employes as to valuable shipments 
and induce professional thieves and 
gunmen to secure the goods at some 
isolated track and deliver them into 
their possession. 


Possible Preventive Work 


(1) Every package leaving consignor’s pos- 
session should be so securely packed and 
sealed that any tampering will be disclosed. 

(2) Warning on every package as to TEN 
YEAR penalty for stealing same. 

(3) Close and accurate checking of condi- 
tion of shipment and of quantities actually 
and not formally made at all interchange or 
reloading points. 

(4) Publicity of the broadest kind to instill 
into the minds of all, the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to require for freight in transit the 
same inviolability as for the mails. 

(5) Propaganda by merchants and large ad- 
vertisers to induce the press to display and 
comment upon court convictions for this class 
of ofienses. 

(6) More adequate car fastenings and more 
complete and accurate seal records by the 
Carriers. 

(7) The strengthening of the railroad po- 
lice agencies at all places where these of- 
fensés are recurrent. 

(8) The insistence upon greater vigilance 
and co-operative work as to this class of crime 
on the part of municipal police. 

(9) A crusade in all great centers of popu- 
lation against all receivers of stolen goods, 
fences and breeding places of crimes against 
property. 

(10) Stimulation of patriotic purpose of the 
people to support the Government in this. great 
crisis and to visit strong popular condemna- 
tion upon all who tamper with Governmental 
instrumentalities of any kind. 


Present Government Activities 


There are ample laws upon this sub- 
ject both state and National. They 
have not been adequately enforced. The 
first activity of the Government at pres- 
ent is to stimulate and effectuate the 
enforcement of the laws relating to this 
class of crime. The Director General, 
Wm. G. McAdoo, has established a bu- 
reau charged with the duty of investi- 
gation and preparation of prosecutions 
of this. class. 


65th Annual Statement ; 


ee eee se ee + »$5,574,008.60 
AMPAUTIOCS ooo ces cones cccinse sOaneee 2,923,025.51 
eer - 500,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 


Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2;650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special 


Agent........NEW YORK STATE 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 


BPOOSODOFO OCG So cancscrccocececscccce 


LIABILITIES 
emia Sambade dear © Sava lGie's «assem ivcy eine o0ce $2,000,000.00 


11,073,438.19 
2,168,701.64 
3,980,020.79 


Total Assets sattaryeeeet9tS. no. . ck. $19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President 


F. D. Layton, Secretary 


F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........... -$5,980,020.79 


HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Secretaries 


National Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


: A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


NDED 
<oU "292 


The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
ob Ee a See A ee $ 4,000 
Reserve for Premiums 10,63 
Reserve for Losses .... 
Reserve for Taxes ... 
Reserve for Sundries 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


CO Ph ere rye ey See. a $28,477,242.66 


Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 


Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion; Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 


Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


Insurance Company of 1918 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brirnit National Hire 
Insurance Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 


lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


YONKERS EXCITEMENT 


A. H. Iles Gets So Much of City’s 
Public Business Local Board 
Protests 


Daily newspapers in Yonkers, N. Y., 
have been printing columns about the 
protest to the city council against A. 
H. Iles & Co. getting 60 per cent. of 
the municipal fire insurance, and to the 
reply of the Iles faction. The city’s 
property is valued at $4,000,000. There 
are 31 agents in the city. In a state- 
ment at a meeting Iles said: 

_ “To my mind the insurance business 
is largely a matter of friendship. About 
95 per cent. of your business comes 
from your personal friends. It was only 
a question who had more friends in 
city hall. It seems that A. H. [les had 
more friends. If the business was turned 
over to some other office, why the bro- 
ther would accept it with open arms.” 

* * * 
The Red Cross Line 

Cc. S. 'S. Miller, secretary of ‘the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
has received the following letter from 
R. GC. Rathbone, director of the Bureau 
of Insurance, Red Cross: 

“The Red Cross Insurance Bureau 
here at Washington is not disturbing 
any insurance on goods at Red Cross 
chapters, branch chapters and auxil- 
iaries throughout the United States, all 
of which is placed locally through local 
agents. 

“There is a certain class of Red Cross 
property, however, on which a floating 
policy has been placed. This property 
consists principally of merchandise in 
division warehouses, camp and canton- 
ment warehouses and other locations 
where the values are subject to con- 
tinuous and violent fluctuation so as to 
make it extremely difficult to keep 
changing the policy to conform to the 
constantly changing values. This float- 
ing policy has been placed direct with 
the Red Cross, without commission, and 
under an agreement that all premiums 
not used for losses, taxes and re-insur- 
ance will be returned to the Red Cross. 

“While we appreciate the co-operation 
which, is being given by Red Cross 
agents all over the country in Red Cross 
matters, yet we felt that in a case of 
this kind where the transaction was so 
greatly in the interest of the Red Cross, 
the local agents would ‘be willing to 
subordinate their own personal inter- 
ests for the benefit of the cause, and I 
am glad to say that this had been very 
generally the attitude in the case of 
everyone who has obtained full infor- 
mation as to what is being done.” 

* * * 
Insurance on Hay 

Not many company papers can match 
the “Hartford Agent” when it comes to 
offering novel and valuable suggestions 
to local agents in increasing their pre- 
mium income. And the best part of it 
is that the agents themselves often 
write the story telling how it is done. 
In the current number there is an in- 
teresting little article by S. S. Porter, 
a local agent of Ianthe, Mo., regarding 
“Mmsurance on Hay.” For nine years 
this agent has been writing insurance 
or baled prairie and timothy hay in 
large policies, and it has been a profi- 
tuble business. 


THE | EAST ERN. 


Tokio to Have 

An Agency Plant 
J. A. KELSEY FIRE UNDERWRITER 
Company’s Assets Ciew From $18,- 


949,158 in 1916, to $20,163,638 © 
in 1917 


It was announced this week that the 
Tokio Marine Insurance Co., Limited, 
which is to do a fire insurance as well 
as marine business here, had re-insured 
the Aachen & Munich. J. A. Kelsey is 
managing underwriter of the Tokio. 

This Company’s growth last year was 
surprisingly progressive. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, the 'Tokio had. total assets 
of $18,949,158 and at the end of 1917 
these assets had grown to $28,486,316. 
Its surplus over all liabilities at the end 
of 1916 was $13,588,893; at the end of 
1917, $20,163,638, It has nearly $4,- 
000,000 cash in bank. 

M. Suyenobu is chairman of the 
Tokio, and the managing directors are 
K. Kagami and H. Hirao, It will be 
planted as a local agency company. 


A Two Million “Mormon” -Line 
Ashton & Jenkins, local agents at 
Salt Lake City, will place’a.$2,000,000 
line for the Mormon Church on tab- 


ernacles, church meeting houses, tem- 

ples, schools, ete., aa blanket ‘pol- 

icies. i Pe CEI ate 
e s 


Will Cover Against Earthquake Damage 
Kahn & Feder, the ‘San Francisco 


brokerage firm and representative of - 


Lloyds, London, announce their ability 
to issue coverage against earthquake 
and fire caused directly or indirectly 
thereby. This action is due to, urgent 
demand made for this insurance on ac- 
count of the recent trembles in South- 
ern California. 
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LINES SOL AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


a! ‘LIBERTY STREET __ Telephone John 2612 NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
{ Montgomery St. 
fel. 216 Montgomery 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland — 


FOUNDED 1805 
* HE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


cas & POST, U. S. Mer. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Migr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


THE YORKSHIRE © vor, excu 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR a We 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 


vennevenneseeavnnecavenenenevereacanenstanen 
peesnne une ea Ra eD EAMONN UNDE ANOEUN EEE HEED 


London, *Eng., May 1.—The “Inver- 
amsey” case, in which judgment was 
recently given by Mr. Justice Bailhache, 
has revived discussion on the interest- 
ing point as to the onus of proof of loss, 
particularly in the case” of missing 
ships. ‘RT 

In this case, as in some others, the 
vessel was insured for _ differing 
amounts on marine and war risks, with 
the consequence that the arbitration 
scheme did not satisfy the owners, who 
preferred an appeal to the ‘Courts on 
an endeavor to.recover the larger sum. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache again, in this 
ease, took occasion to express his opin- 
ion that where there is nothing known 
beyond the fact that a vessel is missing, 
the loss falls upon the marine under- 
writer, pointing out that the assured 
might fail against both marine and 
war risk underwriters if it were neces- 
sary for him to prove the cause of loss. 

Strong opinions are held against 
that contention, and the point seems 
to be a very debatable one, which 
would be interesting if, as seems likely, 


it could be taken to a higher Court. 
7 * * * ' . 


Port Said Congestion 


There has been considerable exercise 
of forensic ability over the question of 
liability where cargo destined for 
European ports has been transhipped 
at Port Said, where congestion is par- 
ticularly bad, and similarly regarding 
outward cargo. In cases where 
transhipment was neither intended nor 
expected, there seems to be a probable 
loophole for marine underwriters, if 
they deem it necessary and advisable 
to take advantage of it; but now that 

_ the custom has become well known, and 
| @ general rule with shipments by cer- 
tain lines of steamers, the position is 
different. 


In these circumstances, the desire 
for a scale of fixed additional rates to 
cover such delay is being expressed in 
London, and it would certainly be an 
advantage if some such scale could be 
drawn up by the Institute in agree- 
ment with other bodies, to ensure ade- 
quate remuneration so far as possible 
for the serious risks which are being 
run. This would also have the effect 
of bringing home to merchants even 
more obviously the necessity of looking 
after their goods, and of obtaining ac- 
curate information as to their move- 
ments. 


or + % 


Commercial Credits 


Arrangements have now been made 
by the British ‘Trade Corporation to 
| bring into operation its scheme of com: 
| Mercial credits insurance. For this 
| purpose, a company has been formed 
_ under the title of the Trade Indemnity 
| Company, Limited, which has taken 
over as the nucleus of its business the 

_ eredit insurance organization previous- 
| ly carried on by the Excess Insurance 
| Company. The capital of the new com- 
_ pany, which will work in close co-op- 
eration with the British Trade Corpo- 
| ration, is £100,000 issued at a premium 
| of 20 per cent., upon which 20 per cent. 
| has been called up. The Company will 
provide traders in this country with 
an organization for the insurance of a 
Proportion of the extended credits 
which they may in the future find it 
desirable to offer especially in their 
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Gossip in London Marine Offices 


overseas transactions, and there should 
be a wide field open to it in the devel- 
opment of after-the-war-trade. 


* * * 


Rate Reductions 

The War Risks Insurance office, says 
“The Board of! Trade Journal,” an- 
nounces the following alterations in and 
additions to the rates already pub- 
lished: Reductions.—United Kingdom or 
France to or from North and Central 
America (east coasts) and West In- 
dia, rate is reduced from 60s. per cent. 
to 45s. per cent. United Kingdom or 
France to or from South America (east 
coast) reduced from 70s. per cent. to 
60s. per cent. United Kingdom or 
France to or from North, Central, South 
America (west coasts), rate reduced 
from 70s. per cent. to 60s. per cent. Ad- 
ditions.—United Kingdom to Greece di. 
rect, 7 per cent.; United Kingdom to 
Greece, via Egypt, 10 per cent.: United 
Kingdom to Morocco direct, or -with 
transhipment at Gibralter, 5 per cent. 
(no risk in interior); Egypt to Greece, 
5 per cent. These rates were effective 


for all insurances accepted on and after 
April 12. 


* * * 


State War Risk Insurance 


It was four weeks ago today, said 
“The Times” of Thursday, April 4th, 
that the revised Government scheme of 
war insurance for cargoes was put 
into operation, so that the market has 
now, had some experience of its work- 
ing. The main feature of the revised 
scheme was that a schedule of rates 
for the different trades was substituted 
for a flat rate for all routes, which then 
stood at 5 per cent. The new Govern- 
ment rates, represented a very consid- 
erable reduction on the market rates 
then current, the reduction amounting, 
in many cases, to about 30 per cent. 
Underwriters seem to have met this re- 


duction, for brokers report that in re- 


spect of many trades, at any rate, they 
are now placing just as much business 
in the open market as before the re- 
vision. In respect of some trades 
where, under the old scheme, the Goy- 
ernment liability had been heavier than 
was actually desirable, they have even 
been placing more business in the 
market. 

The revised scheme was known to 
have been instituted mainly with the 
double object of providing war insur- 
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ance, at what was. believed to be cost 
price, for large values which could not 
be completely covered in the market, 
and of ensuring, by the quotation of 
fixed rates of premium, that every 
shipper had a guarantee of being able 
to insure his goods at those rates. In 
these objects the scheme appears. to 
have been entirely successful. All 
seem to be agreed that there is little 
prospect of profit on the present rates, 
and therefore no one can well grudge 
underwriters their acceptance of the 
risks at rates which are admittedly 
low. A larger brokerage is to be 
earned by placing risks in the open 
market than at the Government office, 
while undoubtedly an impression pre- 
vails that in the settlement of claims 
private underwriters and insurance 
companies are not bound by the same 
hard and fast regulations which handi- 
cap Government offices -in the eyes of 
business men. There is reason to be 
lieve that the Government War Risks 
Office is now disposed to adopt a less 
rigid attitude, and of this modification 
merchants will certainly be quick to 
show their appreciation. 


CONCRETE SHIP INSURED 

San Francisco marine underwriters 
have been asked to insure the hull of 
the concrete steamer Faith. The 
suecess that has followed this ex- 
periment through the various stages of 
completion of the vessel, together with 
the loyalty that the marine underwrit- 
ers feel towards the shipping men who 
had the courage to risk their money in 
a venture that from the outset was con- 
sidered questionable, has called for the 
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most favorable consideration of under- 
writers, 

The insurance on the Faith has been 
offered by brokers and accepted by com- 
panies aft a rate of 10 per cent. per an- 
num, the insurance to cover under usual 
Lloyds form policy against total loss, 


but not to pay general average and 
salvage charges. 


AUSTRALIAN COMPANY ENTERS 


The Queensland Insurance Company, 
Ltd., of Australia is entering the United 
States for marine business, and has ap- 
plied for a license in California; where 
it will make its United States deposit. 
The California law requires a deposit 
of $200,000 from foreign marine com- 
panies, but the Queensland will put up 
$225,000, all in Liberty bonds. Balfour- 
Guthrie’ & Co. of San Francisco have 
been appointed general agents for the 
company. The decision of the Queens- 
land to enter the United States follows 
a visit which Cuthbert Hawkes, man- 
aging director of the Company, made 
to this country last fall for the purpose 
of inspecting underwriting” conditions 
here, says “Underwriters’ Report.” 


MARINE CLUB MEETING 

The. May meeting of the Marine In- 
surance Club was held on. Monday at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. This was the last 
meeting of the season and the next 
regular meeting will. be held in Sep- 
tember. Hendon Chubb, insurance ad- 
visor of the Emergency Fleet, Corpora- 
tion, was to have addressed the club on 
war risk insurance but was unexpect- 
edly called to Washington. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
the finance committee would shortly 
submit to the members by mail the de- 
tails of the club house plan which has 
been under consideration. 


McGEE EXPANDS 

To accommodate and handle their 
rapidly growing business, William H. 
McGee & Company, marine underwrit- 
ers, have leased the second and third 
floors of 23 William Street. This new 
space adjoins their present offices and 
will be connected up by communicating 
doors. 


BACK FROM PACIFIC COAST 
William F. Whittlesey, of Hartford, 
marine vice-president of the Aetna In- 
surance Company, has returned from 
an extended trip to the Pacific Coast. 


CHUBB & SON GET MERCHANTS 
Chubb & Son have been appointed 

niarine managers of the Merchants Fire 

Assurance Corporation, of New York. 


CASUALTY AND 


Two Compensation 
Forms Submitted 


BEFORE COMPANIES FOR ACTION 


Hearing Expected Soon With New 
York Department and Industrial 
Commission. _ 


There are now two proposed stant 
dard compensation policy forms before 
the New York Insurance Department for 
approval. One was prepared by the 
committee of the Rating Board and the 
other by Walter G. Cowles, of the Trav- 
elers. The latter is known as the form 
of “The Associated Companies.” The 
Insurance Department may approve 
either of these forms and there is noth- 
ing to prevent the companies using both 
if they so wish. The department has 
no authority to compel the use of any 
so called standard form, although it has 
exerted considerable influence at times 
to bring about such a condition. 


Now Before Companies 


Superintendent Phillips has said that 
the interest of the department lies in 
the direction of securing uniformity, 
and the State Industrial Commission is 
seeking the same end. The associated 
companies’ form has met wih consider- 
able favor in the Insurance Department, 
but it has been suggested that all the 
companies be given ample opportunity 
to study it before any official action is 
taken. Consequently copies of the form 
and endorsements have been forwarded 
to 33 stock companies and 18 mutuals. 
When sufficient time has elapsed the 
department has offered to arrange a 
joint hearing with the Industrial Com- 
mission on the question of uniform ac- 
tion by the carriers. It is thought that 
if a substantial proportion of the com- 
panies favor the associated companies’ 
form, the department and the Industrial 
Commission will sanction its use. 


Objections Encountered 


This policy has been submitted to the 
authorities in 23 States and is about to 
be submitted in one other. Twenty- 
one States are said to have approved 
it. Maryland objected, but it is believed 
that the objection has been overcome. 
Iowa alone objects on the ground that 
the law should be cited in the body of 
the policy rather than in the endorse- 
ment. Even this objection, it is hbe- 
lieved, will be overcome. 

The “Associated Companies” are the 
two Aetnas, Employers, Hartford, Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident, Maryland, 
Ocean, Standard and the two Travelers. 
They control the bulk of the business. 

The situation is not without a tinge 
of disappointment on the part of some 
of those who devoted much painstaking 
effort to prepare the form submitted at 
the hearing before the State Industrial 
Commission and the Insurance Depart- 
ment last December. At that time Mr. 
Cowles, of the Travelers appeared in 
opposition to many of the provisions of 
that form. Such excellent work as was 
done by the Compensation Policy Forms 
Committee cannot, however, have been 
without excellent results in developing 
a trend of opinion. 

As was said, there are now two forms 
up for consideration. Both may sur- 
vive. If it is permissible to have two 
forms, why not three or any other num- 
ber? If such proves to be the case the 
situation will revert to practically where 
it was before. 


The National Fraternal Congress 
will meet in Philadelphia the last week 
in August, 
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Mutual Casualty 


Results Shown 


RETURNS MADE IN NEW YORK. 


Compensation and Liability Companies’ 
Figures Covering Nineteen Seven- 
teen Business 


annual statements filed with 
‘the New York Department covering 1917 
transactions, the following items con- 
cerning New York mutual compensation 


and liability companies have been 
taken: 

Utica Mutual Compensation 
Premiumsceceiverd.. ..saneevcensmneenese $573,689 
TEQSSES Pala 71... it, selecemiaeeiateln <a arent 173,571 
Dividends “paid! .,.: ...ceeenemacteai cme tee 15,911 
Uatal “disbursements .Sipactewane ames esses 331,586 
Admitted assets .......cammimacts cbse mee 725,158 
Reserve for slosses: . .).utheeeame coe tieweedeee 237,882 
Migtal JiabiliBres’ ... .'s cactermetdaipaeettwn estan 550,158 
Premiums since organization............ 1,126,543 
WOSSES sinte, Organizations snes semeeneien 326,120 
Dividends declared since organization. 74,167 

State Insurance Fund 
Premiums. received, 31. hphmememneert $2,694,851 
MAOSSES, PAlc isye.e's « s\ao's eves einlelsae teeters 1,142,411 
ROPRAEEES ie oldie y's o's siv.0dia/niaie alefeamabeteatels amet 99,693 
Cimidends. paid «4s. + nsbslveeecemeiene am 150,421 
Totaly disbursements -\, cass accu ee 1,458,292 
Aamrtted' assets \). ose. catieneteceieme se 3,754,262 
Reserve for lOSSegt <<). scope anemone eee 3,020,862 
Unearned premium reserve.............. 108,109 
Mota” \Jiabilities. |). ic. sseaitae ta Geen Oe ToL 
Premiums since organization............ 6,570,738 


Losses since organization................ 2,238,637 
Dividends declared since organization. 738,047 
Allied Mutuals Liability, New York 


Premiums received - $353,227 
PARE PAIG .34iies so rebaeaemee 81,419 
Devisdiends paid . < « <cjetptee sussalsis siecle SeenON Oo 
Commission and brokerage (contract)... 54,950 
Motale disbursements’ {,acs<sscieetetente 148,674 
AGmavtted assets, sn isissme siecle yaaeeemes 332,280 
Wotaliabilities...s.<sisaprearandtescs ae oem 263,148 
Premiums since organization PR Ae arpa . 563,077 
Losses paid since organization......... 120,359 
Dividends declared since organization 19,791 


American Mutual Compensation, New York 


Premiums received scene; sesnceseheiee eee $241,940 
WGSEES) Paid! <....sssleeweneeeeee a eee 222,751 
Dividends declared .. 132,179 
Total disbursements 299,847 
Admitted assets ..... 411,051 
Total liabilities AL 388,735 
Premiums since organization aise ofaatalee cele 1,429,799 
Losses since organization Sabin aides omen 603,622 


Dividends declared since organization. 287,870 


Exchange Mutual Indemnity, Buffalo 
$94,162 


Premiums received 
Renees | Paid... :..,... 02+ s demas cerns Geen 
Commissions and brokerage............. 
Wivr@ends: paid |... .. .celecsmanehd semen 
Total disbursements 
Admitted assets 
Dotal liabilities’ %....1,da.aenene 
Premiums since organization. 
Losses since organization..... 
Dividends declared since organization 

Employers Mutual, New York 


Premiums received. ... sj. yaesnccewsaet tame $290,310 
IGOSBES. Paid’ |.....;<.0:0 smscemmelel seein etemanerrinelstae 110,921 
Total disbursements) iima..-sseueehearetils 176,979 
Adinitted) assets -sihimemetshsessleeeaeerette 360,329 
Motal | liabilities: » -.ccsupes sander eed iat 202,226 
Premiums since organization............ 794,257 
Losses since organization oe visieretevaceloetevatare 304,479 
Dividends declared since organization. 33,985 


Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York 


Premiums received . $222,843 
Losses paid oi sje sctiaitessiacvehes doers 92,790 
Commission or brokerage (contract).. 47,646 
Dividends paid. ..Jsccpeweeepeessceeaeee 11,488 
Wotal disbursements) saaer cseseealts smn 157,931 
Admitted assets) . ....ceeig- acsepean ements 240,415 
ital. liabilities: |.\gostgaie« came ese seers 172,819 
Bakers Mutual, New York 
Premiums received! ogee: acne «sce v aves $21,027 
Losses paid «de: sassiteees teers see eat 9,222 
Total disbursements | sespee «4. .aneeme deer 26,519 
Admitted asSetsy '. . cahempute. tects sie 49,733 
otal liabilities’ vacehamiee osashiane 12,996 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Insurance. By means 


inspections that discover danger points and > 
prevent accidents, a vast amount of time, 
material and money is saved for the many 
important American industries protected by 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance im the 
Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore. 


Where unforeseeable accidents occur, this 
essential protection provides prompt medical 
attention followed by full: payment of com- 
pensation in exact accordance with the law. 


Agents representing The 
aided by an unusual quality of earnest co- 
operation from the inspectors in the field and 
the underwriters at the Home Office. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
THE TOWER 
BALTIMORE 


Accident and Health 
Meeting Successful 


BELIEVED CARRIERS IN ACCORD 
Committee of Five Appointed to Draft 
New Policy Will Report 
June 6 


Such revision in accident and health. 


policy forms as is shown to be impera- 
tive is expected to result from the meet- 
ing held in New York last week. 
Among the provisions most likely to 
be dropped is that of full accumulation. 
The trend is back to the old $1,000— 
$5 unit of indemnity. Ultimate suc- 
cess of the long drawn out movement 
for curtailment of “frills” is regarded 
as more iminent in the face of increas- 
ing necessity for relief. The (uestions 
of commissions and. rates were nt 
touched upon, it is said. 


Companies Represented 
Twelve company members of the com- 


mittee of fifteen were represented at 
the meeting. Those present were: 


John T. Stone, Richard H. Thompson, 
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Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


rates. 


Policy. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 

aa 


General Building 


Something New 


Guarding Profits and P rodectianl 


is the function of Workmen’s Compensation 
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of expert safety-first 


Maryland are 


Maryland Casualty; W. CG. Faxon, John 
M. Parker, Jr., and E. C. Behen, Aetna; 
B. A. Page, William’ BroSmith, D/ N. 


Case, Travelers; William 3B. Mann, 
Ocean; J. S. Heaton, Standard; BH. Hy 
Winslow, S. M. LaMont, Metropolitan 
Casualty; D. W. McFall, Continental 
Casualty; Charles H. Holland, Royal 
Indemnity; F. H. Kingsbury, Globe In- 
demnity; A. P. Woodward, Connecticut 
General Life; W. B. Hill, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty. The Pacific Mu- 
tual Life was represented by proxy. 
The United States Casualty, Colum- 
bian National Life and the Fidelity & 
Casualty were not represented. i 


Each Clause Voted On 


A committee of five was appointed to 
prepare a revision of the policy form 
in accordance with the proceedings of 
the meeting. Hach feature of the pres- 
ent policy forms was taken up-separate- 
ly and voted upon. There was. more 
than usual interest displayed in the pro- 
posed action of the carriers and marked 
unanimity of opinion prevailed. On one 
clause, for example, there was one ¢ 
senting vote; but action was final 
made unanimous. On another question _ 
there were two dissenting votes, but 
it ig not unlikely that these may be 
changed when another meeting is 
held June 6. One committee of five is 
Richard H. Thompson, B. A, Page, Wil 
liam B. Mann, S. M. LaMont anne Saad 
other member. | 

NEW COMMITTEE CHOSEN 


The new commission committee of the | 
National Workmen’s\Compensation Serv: 
ice Bureau is composed of Charles H. 
Holland of the Royal, Samuel Appleton i 
of the Employers and Louis F. Butler of | 
the Travelers. This gives one branch > 
office company and two general agency 
companies representation on the com- 
mittee, which formerly consisted of five 
companies principally on the . gonens! 
agency basis. 


q 
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Talking to Women 


Many a man in insurance who has 
faced a powerful but mistaken loss 
claimant who is demanding ‘something 
he should not have shows less pertur- 
bation than when called upon to ad- 
dress the Women’s Auxiliary of the In- 
surance Society of New York. In plain 
English talking to a roomfull of women 
is an experience that is embarrassing to 
many of the speakers at the society’s 
special lectures for women, but even 
BE. R. Hardy, the most bashful man on 
the Street, went through the ordeal and 
survived. As one speaker told the class: 
“I find it much easier to talk a hundred 
times to one woman than I would one 
time to a hundred women.” Miss Inch, 
the efficient and popular charge d’af- 
faires of the Insurance Society, pre- 
sents each speaker with a carnation. 
Only one of the speakers got all fussed 
uy and appeared without the-.decoration. 


* * * 


Would be the Great Divide 


Since the movement to consolidate 
automobile interests has taken definite 
shape, some casualty men have been 
speculating as to whether the automo- 
bile business may be divided by hard 
and fast lines. That is, could the cas- 
ualty companies be induced to give up 
the collision line to the fire companies 
and the fire companies the property 
damage to the casualty men? Such a 
division is regarded as the natural one, 
the casualty companies insuring all 
“damage by” the car and the fire com- 
panies all “damage to” the car. There 
is continual friction over the adjust- 
ment of combined collision and fire 
losses. 

* * * 


Self-insurance Provided For 


In Massachusetts a bill has been in- 
troduced in the legislature amending 
the workmen’s compensation law so as 
to provide that an employer, upon proof 
of financial ability, may carry self-in- 
surance. 

* * * 


Space Problem Solved 


The Commercial Casualty’s treatment 
of the old building at 128 William 
Street, has demonstrated what can be 
done in this time of high prices to 

| make old structures attractive and serv- 
iceable. So many offices are now seek- 
ing additional space which is now un- 
obtainable, that it would not be sur- 
prising to hear that others will follow 
the methods of the Commercial. 

| * * * 


Making Extensive Improvements 


When the Maryland Casualty com- 
| pletes alterations on the building at 
/105 William Street there will be but 
| one entrance instead of three. An en- 
tirely new front will be put in and the 
building will present a much changed 
appearance. Extensive alterations are 
under way which will cost $50,000. The 
New York office of the Maryland hopes 
to be established in the altered build- 
‘ing by July 15. 


| FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
c to eat lobsters 

NOW IN SEASON 


lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


Whole cold 
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Lotta Helping Workmen Find Homes 


Harris J. Lotta, surety and casualty’ 
agent, Philadelphia, is general chair- 
man of the Rotary Club movement to 
aid the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
house and otherwise look after the 
welfare of 2,000 employes of that cor- 
poration now moving to Philadelphia 
from Washington. 
: * a * 

German System Exposed 


It is now said that the much praised 
imperial insurance system of Germany 
gave to the aged the munificent sum of 
‘6 cents a week; to the invalided and 
sick less than $1 a week and to a widow 
25 cents a week—this in a country 
where the yearly cost of barest subsis- 
tence was from $140 to $155. 

* * * 


Will Play Golf June 4 


The Casualty & Surety Golf Club will 
hold its spring tournament at Cherry 
Valley Golf ‘Club, Garden City, June 4. 
Thomas J. Grahame, of the Globe In- 
demnity, is chairman of the golf com- 
mittee. 


@ ¢ @ 
Would Curb State Fund 


In examining the Colorado State 
Compensation Insurance Fund, Actuary 
Paul L. Woolston declares that the 
Fund’s surplus results from the State 
paying all the Fund’s expenses from 
the general treasury. He recommends 
that the Fund pay its own expenses 
and be supervised by the Insurance 
Department and that the present sys- 
tem creates unfair competition for the 
private carriers. The same argument 
has been made regarding the New York 
State Fund. 

2 s = 
Preparing New Manual 

The Burglary Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion is busy making a complete revi- 
sion of the Manual. Blanket hold-up 
policies covering both inside and out- 
side at ten per cent. discount from the 
combined rate for exterior and interior 
hold-up for equal amounts will be 
dropped after June 1. 

* * = 
Does Not Want Compensation 

Efforts to bring about the enactment 
of a compensation law in Georgia have 
not met with any encouragement lately. 

* co * 

Adjournment Expected To-morrow 

The Massachusetts Legislature will, 
it is believed, adjourn May 18. The 
compensation legislation there is being 
watched with particular interest in the 
closing days of the session. 

* * * 
Lieut. McKean, of Aetna, Killed 

The first Aetna Life man to lose his 
life in the service of his country in this 
war was Lieut. Egbert McKean, who 
before enlisting in the aviation corps, 
was connected with the Company’s 
claim department in the San Francisco 
branch office. He met his death in an 
aeroplane accident near Lake Charles, 
La. In making a landing his machine 
overturned, striking ths ground. 

* * 
Will Play Next Tuesday 

The Casualty & Surety Insurance 
Golf Association of New York has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Phila- 
delphia Insurance Golf Association ‘to 
send a team of ten members to play 
at the White Marsh Country Club May 
21. About 25 players will make the 
trip next Monday afternoon, returning 
Tuesday night. 
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BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


=; Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 


Premiums Losses 


New York Casualty 


received paid 
Results R t d pessoas ely sale eae eae 60,293 21,790 
Ovaly EvOtective! (......asanee 74,317 37,378 
eporte ING ene ee DING. ecco Te ROLE 19,239 4,036 
l'ravelers Indemnity aaa $1,791 25,021 
OPERATIONS DURING PAST YEAR United States Oy 00, Gun wamiorers 64,022 20,476 
ea Evability:” ..ieeeess 54,024 22,670 
hs Norwegian Globe ............ 0,75 72. 
Additional Returns as Shown by Ocean Acc. © Gear... cee atet 21578 
& A MOU Come lay. Ges Ainies eae c ceeiion 58,803 28,213 
Annual Statements Filed With Bean fort! singin. «o.¢ce ed 8,347 6,544 
Department apes goes pales lois o\a)e elk 20,417 9,473 
es furopean ecidemtl Ye. ee 189,318 63,898 
is s Steam Boiler 
In addition to the returns published fidelity & Casualty. 5 .ascs $56,581 $3,253 
by The Hastern Underwriter last week. aoe eee Seley Bi 19,803 6,952 
the following results of casualty com- Loyal) Undemmnityy, cose. score 28,131 270 
, a? : Maryland Casualty... ices 41,664 2,007 
pany transactions in New York State in Hartford Acc. & Ind.......:. 201,999 9,607 
1917 are given: pravaee Suir epid adhere 83,578 4,218 
uret +mployers Liability .......... 6,341 483 
ee ae: Coens Norwegian Globe Mais yeas A; 09 Ra s.e's at 
DeanpeBeases eee aes aie) id's alsteletelate ey a6 
n S TCO TD CGE, UAC act nie cca.c reiterate 88 310 
Maret sf received paid z BAG 
Fidelity & Casualty.......... $201,998 $73,375 European ee i Wit ae 
Globe Indemnity. ...s. ccs ese 210,957 28,756 Fidelity & Casualt $8,507 $4,060 
AMenican “Surety lasucsenniee 547,458 GBC UG ohe clndemait EEE At 560 ; 
Great Eastern Casualty....... 28,036 16,922 Royal es goa a oh?) | ee ey 
capital City Surety .......... 93,581 52,036 Maryland Pasuatt a 5? Saas ei) eee 
referred -Accidenty ..«.-.0e6 29,344 5,402 “tHantford) Ace. & Ind sarees cout | eae 
New Amsterdam Casualty.... 70,561 3,757 Travelers “Tademnity Wh, hs 2600e cs 
London & Lanc. Ind.......... 69,290 57,818 nalomess Tal eae. ee yy 
Royals Indemmnityasesce sc. cceee 85,836 30,968 Océan Acc. & Gian ie | a ese oe 
National Surety! Gessascses ste 879,764 249,238 ‘ " “Sprinkler Leakage’ 3 ~ 
United States Guarantee shee 272,023 24,054 Aetna Casualty & Surety.... $45,055 $10,958 
Companies of Other States Maryland Casualty .......... 48,694 17,303 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.... $450,312 44,193 ‘ Credit 
Mideticy & (Depostineaton Be Bee American Credit Ind.......... $132,881 $10,338 
Hartford Acc. & Ind......... 119,763 7,497 Ocean Acc. & Guar.........45 172,861 9,230 
Massachusetts Bonding ...... 113,286 63,566 London G. & A...........+4.. 180,634 11,740 
Maryland Casualty .......... 68,185 2,425 Live Stock 
International Fidelity ...... 25,987 Asie Llartiord Preens 2... iso olelaiainioiale aa $83,246 $58,749 
United States F. & G....... 590,908 108,568 Physicians Defense 
Employers Liability ......... oo ae Maryland Casualty .......... $4,969 $835 
Norwegian Globe ............ SOAS RMEE toscs 3 
Guarantee of IN. “ANs..... ccs Bee (—) Denotes minus. 
European Accident ........... 35,235 41,300 ———— 
Fidelity LOCK ALLOWANCE EXTENDED 
raat ae pons State Companies 
‘idelity & Casualty....si.dn. $120,039 (—) $8,689 : Te) 
Globe Indemnity ........002., 30,903 1,073 Five Per Cent, Additional’ Proposed 
American Sutéty "ressceos cae 327,592 47,476 For Device on Spare 
Preferred Accident ........0.. 19,677 3,896 Tires 
New Amsterdam Casualty... 72,968 10,482 
London & Lanc. Ind.....70... 0,035 9,613 y 
Royal Indemnity ............5 76,193 20,899 | Recommendation has been made by 
ee arety sethiae cee 258,954 62,629 the National Automobile Conference 
nited Paes Bors cad brie 30,841 that fifteen per cent. reduction be al- 
ee Cig esa at Se ee oa lowed from the theft premium for use 
Fidelity & Deposit....... vise 135,827 41.952. Of an approved lock in New England, 
Hartford Acc. & Ind.......... 51,444 3,909 Hastern and Southern Conference terri- 
Massachusetts Bonding ..... 37,462 10,431 ubi oO approval by local con- 
Maryland Casualty | .c0e. «snes 23,263 3,142 re ? ups, : APP li rt Bast d 
International Fidelity ....... DAS Veet sos Sahotioss ee 0 Be ie as 
United States F. & G....... 198,605 31,846 ou 18S practice wl ave ‘pecome 
Employers rap ey Beer scien 21,530 7,864 nation-wide. : 
Norwegian \Globe ....ccese-e0s 18,959 42 . : 
Ocean’ Acc. & Guadti. iss... 20,157 8,931 In the West this feature provides 
Guarantee of N. A......4..... 48,006 9,786 Merely that the insured shall keep his 
European Accident ........... 20,568 6,188 ear locked. The resolution just offered 
N aero eens Ge provides that the insured shall “use all 
ew Yor e Co one ; 3 
Heaaiity, & . Casualiyies sam $192,665 $76,689 diligence and agree to maintain the ef- 
Globe Indemnity ............. Ae 34,226 ficiency of said locking device. and in 
General Indemnity ........... BOOM ia tase locking machine when unattended.” 
Great Eastern Casualty....... 74,479 24,970 : : P 
United States Casualty...... 42,020 18.265 The National Confer ie also recom 
Preferred Accident .......... 100,343 52.099 mends that an additional five per cent. 
New, eee peaelty 108 Here be deducted for a lock on extra tires. 
ondon w sanc. pole rere ry » 429 m a 
Royal Indemnity ............ 94,776 31,679 New England has approved hy nee 
Companies of Other States tions. The allowance becomes effective 
Aetna Casualty & Surety... pes $33,942 on all policies, new and existing, pur 
Fidelity & Deposit........... 2,557 53,489 nference circular which wil 
Hartford) Acc. & Ind-++-.~<.x% ee es ee if be the local conferences concur 
Massachusetts Bonding ..... 86,142 37,533 e issued as ; ‘ : 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 


acs slo ce Maney cvalae sigh t's 05.0 I es ato e ane eS LOO? reoaUeOe 
Lishiied Sa menee 0G 10,785,343.53 
CATAL Gace sislawltttemer ema walle cl eiclewic clee.cicle ssinieacvesscsies naecieee 1,000,000.00 
Surplus’ over all Ilabilities:...............csccccceccersccceoecs 3,291,987.09 
Losses paid to December 31, 1917..........-.--ceeeeeeeeeereeee 60,740,294.97 


This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Health, re 4 Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Steam 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 
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: B. L. Heath, writing in 
Why Small 


the publication of the 
Towns Are ‘Chicago Bonding about 
Hazardous’ selling automobile casu- 


‘ 


towns, says: 

The average small town automobile 
owner usually has many objections to 
earrying liability insurance on his auto- 

' mobile, claiming that there is little 
danger in the small town, the streets 
are not congested, speeders are scarce, 
and all in all, the accidents occurring 
are not large. The answer to this is 
that if an owner were to drive his car 
only within the corporate limits of the 
town in which he resides, the necessity 
for carrying liability insurance would 
be nil. However, most automobile 
owners purchase a car with the idea of 
getting a maximum amount of pleasure 
out of it and usually makes trips into 
the country and to the metropolis 
nearest his home town, a great number 
of times in a season. 


A small town owner is usually a 
stranger to the traffic rules and regu- 
lations of the large centers and en- 
ecunters many difficulties when driving 
in the congested traffic of the large 
city. He is subject to all the hazards 

_ of the big city automobile owner. 

In country touring, especially on long 
trips, much of the travel is done in 
the early evenings, over unfamiliar 
reads, and through unfamiliar towns. 

He may be a most careful driver, but 
' in the small towns through which he 

might pass nightly joy riders are usu- 
| ally out in foree, and the children in 
_ the early evening are playing in the 
_ streets. A collision, through no fault 
' oz his may result, or injury to the chil- 

dren in their play may occur, and the 
_ proof of his innocence will, in nearly 
| every case, cause considerable money 
| loss to him. 

A word or two more relative to the 
careless mixed traffic encountered in 

and about small towns. Out of nearly 
| every small town, within a radius of six 
_ to ten miles, road-houses and saloons 
| abound. The more or less sporty ele- 
| 


alty lines in small 


ment of these towns are the chief 
| Patrons, and many are the cases where 
_ the average automobile owner coming 
_im from an evening’s drive on a hot 
summer night subjects himself to all 
| Manner of exposure, due to the care- 

less driving which results from a revel 
| of the small town sport. 


' The foregoing are merely a few of 

_ the many reasons why the average 
owner of an automobile, whether he 
live in the large congested city or the 
small industrial centers, is equally open 
_ to liability in the use and maintenance 
_of his automobile, and needs the full 
protection which is only secured 
through liability, property damage, and 
collision coverage. 


zs + 


An advertising message 
Strongest must have unity, coher- 
Appeal Is ence and emphasis. It 
i Fear Must center and revolve 
| upon a single idea; its 
|terms must be logical and connected 
and it should stress at the beginning 
and end the importance or the main 
idea, 
_ Advertising copy is divided into six 
component parts. The heading, the 
intreductory remarks, the sub-heading, 
the body or main explanatory feature, 
the admonition and the name. It is not 
always necessary to combine these 
parts in their entirety in a single ada- 
vertisement. In fact such an arrange- 
‘Ment cannot be accomplished where 
‘the space is small, without creating an 
appearance of clumsiness and thus 
weakening the presentation. But no 
Matter what number of components 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 
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may be embodied in the ad the dis- 
tinction should be clear and decisive. 
An over-crowded jumbled mass of type 
will not attract favorable attention. 


Headings should call attention to the — 


message by the use of words calculated 
to strike a suitable appeal. The 
strongest appeal for insurance adver- 
tising is fear; security comes next, and 
reputation, confidence, economy follow 
in varying degrees of strength. 
Headings should pertain strictly to 
the subject at hand. Irrelevant and 
flippant sentences calculated to attract 
attention by their oddity and apparent 
disconnection withthe idea of the ad- 
vertisement are never effective. If a 
sub-heading is used have it conform, 
by a process of reiteration, to the main 
heading. This has the effect of pre- 
senting a connected message to the 
reader at a single glance and induces 
a complete reading of the advertise- 
ment. The message should always be 
positive in its argument. Negative 
statements are reactionary and create 
unfavorable influence. “Buy a Smith 
derby, it is light and comfortable” is 
stronger than “Don’t buy a Smith derby 
unless you want extreme hat comfort 
combined with conservative style.” 


Price is an unimportant factor in in- 
surance advertising and should not be 
referred to unless the advertisement is 
intended to call attention to some spe- 
cial rate reduction, the significance of 
which is certain to be fully appreci- 
ated by the readers. 

In the preparation of the ad, par- 
ticularly if it ig one without an illus- 
tration, allow ample margins. Plenty 
of white space surrounding all sides of 
the ad gives it contrast and renders it 


conspicuous. Avoid the use of heavy 
ornamental borders and fancy type 
especially in small advertisements. 


Long sentences set in capital letters 
are hard to read. Freakish looking 
type displays and illustrations divert 
attention from the message and weaken 
the effect of the advertisement. 


Advertise only one idea at a time. 
Too many different thoughts combined 
in one advertisement detract strength 
from each other. If your appropriation 
is limited buy only a small amount of 
space and use it frequently instead of 
atlempting by means of one or two 
large ads to make a “Hun drive.” Pro- 
cure position next to the reading col- 
umns when’ possible—even if it costs a 
few dollars more. ‘The added attention 
which your advertising will receive as 
a result of a preferred position justifies 
tke slight additional cost—The Gener- 
al’s “Review.” 


PLATE GLASS READJUSTMENTS 


Rate Revisions Taking Place Through- 
out Country to Meet Changed 
Conditions 


Oregon plate glass rates are being 
readjusted to bring them into conform- 
ity with other Pacific Coast territory. 
California, which has had a State Man- 
ual, will after July 1 use the 1918 Man- 
ual in use generally throughout the 
country. 

Three Southern Tier counties in New 
York will have their rates readjusted 
on a Manual plus fifty per cent. basis. 
Atlantic City, which uses the 1915 Man- 
ual, has been placed in the list of mu- 
nicipalities which carry an additional 
rate because of special hazards, such as 
congestion, windstorm, ete. That city 
will have a rate of Manual plus fifty. 
Rates in Connecticut will be revised to 
take into consideration the hazards of 
explosion, there being so many munition 
factories in that territory. 
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W. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, 


Agency Mer. EE. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


THE LAST WORD IN 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 


MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... -$1,688,506.87 


ee, 
The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE, 


OF NEW YORK 
47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


OF LONDON, 


NEW POLICY FORM SOUGHT 


Glass Men Hold Constructive 
Meeting to Solve Increasing 
Difficulties 


Plate 


Last Friday, representatives of. plate 
glass writing companies from many 
parts of the country met in New York 
at the office of Lloyds Plate Glass to 
consider the various problems confront- 
ing that business Among the topics 
discussed were limits of liability, large 
lights and the practice of continuing 
to cover a replaced light without addi- 
tional premium. 

One underwriter has calculated that, 
between 1915 and 1917 the total losses 
in the United States increased 70 per 
cent., while the premiums increased 40 
per cent. Another plate glass man es. 
timates that a few years ago the aver- 
age plate glass loss was $14; now it is 
$40. While this advance has occurred 
in the losses, the average premium, 
which used to be $9, has not increased 
over 33 1-3 per cent. Underwriters face 
a situation in which they see no limit 
to their liability for broken glass. They 
anticipate a condition in which it will 
be almost impossible to obtain glass ana 
anybody fortunate to have a desired 
size can make any price for it and the 
Company will, under its contract, be 
compelled to pay it. 

It is proposed to attach an endorse- 
ment to policies covering risks where 
some of the plates measure over 100 
square feet, giving the company the op- 
tion to replace such large plates with 
two smaller ones and make a reduction 
of 25 per cent. in the rate for this 
privilege. An understanding was also 
reached to eliminate the clause provid- 
ing that the company continue the in- 
surance on lights broken and replaced 
during the term of the policy. 

W. F. Moore, the rating expert, was 
authorized to draft an entirely new 
plate glass policy form for submission 
to the underwriters. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


Mutual Results 


(Continued from page 20) 


Premiums since organization............ 109,982 
Losses paid since organization......... 23,529 
Dividends declared since organization 11,280 


Printers and Book Binders, New York 


Premiums received $40,238 
Bossesmoard meena en ans ayuil. sss 13,972 
Total disbursements 25,350 
Admilttedmasseterrs. cases i. inns «danas $1,924 
Wotalaiainies” ...hrcade: oc «.s. scene 33,102 
Premiums since organization............ 119,320 
Losses paid since organization.......... 


Utilities Mutual, New York 


Wremitins! TEGETVER Ure siess vcrevics so cteeeee $262,246 
MEGSS OS ADE pen oa ee alstele lage 5 piosstaca'e'’s «a's vic NORE 23,488 
Detal disbursements’ <4 0..iereccceccwete 148,054 
PNGIDITGUUADESEES: let erty « gis'aitose aiors's aiciaceehe 384,875 
otal Ad aes. ace shed sie ois acies cece 236,236 
Premiums since organization........... 695,634 
Losses paid since organization.......... 98,626 
Dividends declared since organization 104,948 
Participation certificates since or- 

SM GALEIT AeA slaty score bis ciaod arcs! yc aly geen 43,614 
Industrial Mutual Liability, New York 
Prémitums  recOtved. ..icsicsacecsesnccagecde $20,708 
ISO GSES MPALG ci ateicicrnistale « ecalnes ceies:cie vote 13,419 
Dividends Dad Asien « ceiviesl- a's see sisigeseteen 10,099 

Total disbursements, including $18,089 
in connection with merger............. 50,254 
Admitted assets ... 33,235 
Total liabilities .... Oy eee 3,305 
Premiums since organization.... +» 174,624 
Losses paid since organization.......... 49,711 
Dividends declared since organization. 25,795 

Coal Merchants Mutual, Albany 
Premiums received ... $36,793 
MOSSES) -PAlG Parsee wes\o. © 10,124 
Total disbursements . 17,705 
(NGI ttOd) | SHOEBE .<cis\c-0.« sje cick ied Cais alone & 49,735 
Unearned premium reserve .........-.06 15,827 
Reserve for unpaid losses.........se.e0s 18,607 
GVM, LEAD It POD ons <4 aa 4 ws iresn sweeten 36,431 
Premiums since organization............ 86,113 
Losses since organization......0.sccccesee 17,735 


Dividends since organization 


Central & Western N. Y. Brewers 


PYEMIUMSe TECEIVER 2.c0c.cecercdewsdeeres $82,082 
TGOSSGR DAVE. sa ciem wosteae sw Neds 6 velatia sreriae 29,569 
DEI SNCS sas cide ence newe cman Acetone sea ee 
Total GISHUFBSIEMUS) Ces aies sccm one vie cesta 41.101 
wmAmatted Gssete) «as stuwemen Cdacesdtev eves 148.453 
PUSNGLV GO WiTOT. “LOSSES ie cis oistos ba ectinsaedniscciee 87.544 


Unearned premium reserve............+. 40,641 


Total liabilities ...... er doses pesiwsnurice 136,534 
Premiums since organization............ 266,632 
Losses paid since organization.......... 75,012 


‘The GREATE ST MOTHER in the 


THE EASTERN 


Soe 


Stretching forth her hands to 
all in need; to Jew or Gentile, 
black or white; knowing no 
favorite, yet favoring all. 


Ready and eager to comfort at a time 
when comfort is most needed. Helping the 
little home that’s crushed beneath an iron 
hand by showing mercy in a healthy, human 
way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone on 
stone; replenishing empty bins and empty 
cupboards; bringing warmth to hearts and 
hearths too long neglected. 


Seeing all things with a mother’s sixth 
sense that’s blind to jealousy and meanness; 
seeing men in their true light, as naughty 
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children — snatching, biting, 
bitter—but with a hidden side 
that’s quickest touched by 
mercy. 


Reaching out her hands across the sea 
to No Man’s land; to cheer with warmer 
comforts thousands who must stand and 
wait in stenched and crawling holes and 


water-soaked entrenchments where cold and © 


wet bite deeper, so they write, than Boche 
steel or lead. 


She’s warming thousands, feeding thou- 


sands, healing thousands from her store; 


the Greatest Mother in the World—the — 


RED CROSS. 


Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief 
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This space contributed to the Red Cross by 
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NEW YORK, FRIDAY, MAY 24, 1918 


TALK OF NEW FIRE 
INSURANCE DISTRICT 


Demand for William Street Space Now 
Greatly Exceeds Available 
Quarters ; 


TRINITY CORPORATION’S OFFER 


Would Erect Buildings in Greenwich 
Village—Porter Chairman of 
Committee Investigating 


The crying need on William Street 
is for more space. Just how to meet 
the demands for additional room has 
perplexed insurance interests to such 
an extent that there is some talk of a 
new insurance district and a committee 
to consider various phases of the situa- 
tion has been appointed, with Clarence 
EH. Porter, of the Commercial Union 
group, as chairman. 

Offers to Build New District 

Gossip about cramped conditions 
along William Street has spread to 
real estate circles, and a number of 
Suggestions have been made of new 
locations. The Trinity Corporation, 
one of the largest owners of realty 
Properties in town, has even made a 
proposition to erect structures suitable 
to imsurance companies in Greenwich 
Village, as a section of the city West of 
Washington Square is called. 

‘Many of the companies which need 
More space have found it difficult to 
meet their needs in the buildings they 


occupy. Such popular buildings as 80 


Maiden Lane, 123 William, 135 William, 
100 William and 55 John as a rule have 
nothing to offer. Recently, the building 
at 105 William was taken over by the 
Maryland Casualty, and while some of 
the tenants will remain others have 
been forced to find quarters elsewhere. 
The block on William Street, from John 
to Fulton, has been somewhat im- 
proved, and there are some new insur- 
ance occupancies in the John Street 
biock, running from William to Nassau. 
The situation was somewhat improved 
by'removal to the marine insurance dis- 
trict of some offices formerly in the fire 
insurance district, but the financial dis- 


~triet is crowding fire insurance hard. 


A rental of $1.75 per square foot is 
current in some buildings. Rents have 
been advancing throughout the district. 

If the fire insurance district is moved 


' it may mean the saving of a million a 


'. year in rent. 
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Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Sixty-five-Year Record:’'for Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


N or t h B Yl ti S h Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 
1866 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF, THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 
MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 

EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 
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RIGHT OF MUTUAL 
COMPANIES TO GIVE 
TO RED CROSS 


Hughes, Lindabury, O’Brien, Milburn 
and Other Eminent Counsel Give 
Their Approval 


DIRECTORS — TRUSTEES DIFFER 


Haley Fiske Tells Why Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company Has Made 
Its Contribution 


The right of a mutual life insurance 
company to give funds to the Red Cross 
has caused more discussion among di- 
rectors and trustees of life insurance 
companies than any subject that has 
come up in recent years. Many of the 
most prominent lawyers in town say 
that it is perfectly all right to give 
these funds, and several companies 
have done so, including the Metropol- 
itan and The Prudential. 


Both Sides of Question 


Among company directors and. trus- 
tees a sharp division of opinion is said 
to exist. Some directors and trustees 
while personally making large contribu- 
tions express concern that the Red 
Cross contributions may let down the 
bars for similar charitable contributions 
in the future. One director recalled 
to The Hastern Underwriter that John 
A. McCall in 1896, fearful that the com- 
mercial and financial fabric of the coun- 
try would be imperiled by the election 
ol William J. Bryan. made a $50,000 
subscription for the New York Life to 
the Republican party. At the time this 
was regarded in business circles as a 
move highly to be commended. Ten 
years later, when the excitement was 
over and Bryan’s policies were in the 
discard, Charles E. Hughes, counsel for 
the Armstrong committee, took the po- 
sition that this was a mere political 
contribution and a scandal about it was 
made. 

Eminent Counsel Say Crisis to Nation 
Warrants Red Cross Gifts 

On page 5 of this issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter will be found the com- 
plete opinion of Charles E. Hughes, in 
which he approves the act recently 
passed by the Legislature (approved by 
the Governor), providing that during 


the continuance of the war, directors 
and trustees of any corporation organ- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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A GENERAL AGENCY OPENING © 


Offers exceptional possibilities to a 
field-man who can and has made 
good, and has organizing ability. 


Our Home Office understands field-men and their 
conditions. 

Your general needs are anticipated. 

Your exceptional requirements are given every con- 
sideration. ' 

You will feel every day that this is YOUR Company, 
and will work accordingly. 


WE ISSUE ONE POLICY 


“4 For Life, Accident, Sickness, Total Disability and Old Age Income. 


Our Golden Anniversary Policy 


providing double indemnity for accidental death 


is the last word in underwriting 


100,000,000 DOLLARS IN FORCE 
A HALF CENTURY OF REAL SERVICE 


ATIONAL LIF Write fully to 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA | ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary, 
CHICAGO - 29 South La Salle Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


May 24, 1918 


More About the 
Red Cross Insurance 


PROTECTION DURING THE WAR 


Additional Insurance Paid Partly By 
Worker and in Part By 
Red Cross 


The Eastern Underwriter has received 
a number of letters from subscribers ask- 
ing for additional facts about the Red 
Cross insurance. The plan, as given out 
by the Red Cross insurance headquarters, 
follows: 

Part I, 
Insurance Furnished to the Worker 
Without Cost 

The Red Cress has procured life, 
health and accident insurance for its 
workers abroad in accordance with pol- 
icies which are on file subject to ex- 
amination. Before sailing each worker 


‘will be given a letter advising him of 


this insurance. 

The insurance granted is substanti- 
ally as follows: 

1. A policy of life insurance on the 
term plan in the sum of $1,000 for each 
worker. Payable in event of death or 
in event of total and permanent dis- 
ability from any cause, payment for 
tetal and permanent disability to be 
made at the end of two years from 
date of disability, and in the meantime 
the worker receives the weekly in- 
demnity described in the next para- 
graph. 

2. A policy of accident and health in- 
surance which provides for payment of 
weekly indemnities of $20 per week in 
the case of total disability resulting 
from bodily injury or disease, and in 
addition provides for the payment of 
$500 in the event of certain permanent 
injuries as mentioned in the policy. 

The weekly indemnity payments are 
t» commence four weeks from the date 
of disability and continue until disabtl- 
ity ceases, not exceeding a total period 
of two years from date of disability. 
During the first four weeks necessary 
medical care and attention will be fur- 
nished by the Red Cross without cost. 

The policies of insurance, copies of 
which may be seen upon application to 
the Red. Cross, show in detail the exact 
terms and conditions of the insurance 
and this letter of explanation is given 
for your information only, and is not 
to be taken‘as part of the contract of 
insurance or as creating any obligation 
upon the American Red Cross. 

The above insurance is furnished 
without cost to you and without medi- 
cal examination. The insurance at- 
taches from the time you go on board 
ship to sail from the United States. 

The plan of insurance will continue 
in force for the duration of the war, 
unless ‘you are advised of its earlier 
termination, which is not- anticipated. 
In any event, each worker will be pro- 
tected only during the period of his 
employment by the Red Cross and while 
returning to the United States immedi- 
ately after the termination of such em- 
ployment, but after your employment 
ends, you will continue to receive any 
benefits which become due under pol- 
ictes for sickness or injury which oc- 
eurred while you were in the employ 
of the Red Cross abroad. 

You should--designate a beneficiary 
fer the life insurance on blanks which 
will be furnished you at the Bureau 
of Insurance, 222 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, for that purpose. If no 
other beneficiary is designated, the life 
insurance will be payable to ‘your 
estate. 

Part II. 

Additional Life Insurance—Part of the 
Cost to be Paid by the Worker and 
Part by the Red Cross. 

Should you desire additional life in- 
Surance, the Red Cross will pay the 
extra war risk premium on same 
not exceeding a total of $5,000 insur- 
auce (including the $1,000 under the 
term plan mentioned above), provided 
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the extra war risk premium does not 
exceed a single extra premium of $25 
per thousand insurance for the dura- 
tion of the war, at which figure leading 
insurance companies have offered to 
take the risk. It is understood that 
the regular normal premium on this 
additional insurance is to be paid by 
the worker and that the usual medica} 
examination is required. By paying 
the extra war risk premium, the Red 
Cross enables you to procure this in- 
Surance as if you were at home en- 
gaged in ordinary occupation. 

Applications for this additional life 
insurance should be made direct to our 
New York office, 222 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, and not through any 
agent or broker. The extra war risk 
premium will be paid by the Red Cross 
only on insurance taken out through 
the Red Cross Insurance Bureau. Each 
person desiring such additional insur- 
ance should call in person at our New 
York office at least four days before 
sailing date to give time to have the 
medical examination made and policies 
prepared. 

A list of tnsurance companies who 
are willing to write the additional life 
insurance referred to in the last para- 
graph will be furnished you at our New 
York office, and the worker may select 
any of these companies or any other 
company he desires, provided such com- 
pany is willing to write the insurance 
ou the same terms. 

For obvious reasons, this technical 
matter must be handled exclusively 
through one channel and, therefore, no 
agent or representative of the Red 
Cross has authority to vary or alter the 
terms of this insurance or make any 
agreement concerning same. 

The American Red Cross is gratified 
to be able to assume this important 
relief measure for its own devoted 
workers, many of whom, it is appreci- 
ated, undertake their service at a great 
personal sacrifice. 


War Risk Extension 
The extension of the provisions and 
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benefits of the war risk insurance law 
to auxiliary war workers, such as those 
actively engaged in Red Cross nursing 
o: canteen work at the front, members 


of the war service workers of the 
Knights of Columbus, Y. M. GC. A. and 
Jewish Welfare Board, and employes 
of the War and Treasury Departments 
in France, is being sought by Congress- 
man Thetus W. Sims. Mr. Sims has 
introduced a bii! to amend the present 
law in this respect and has had it re- 
ferred back to the House Committee 
or. Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
of which he is chairman, 


SIX COMPANIES JOIN 


New Members of American Life Con- 
vention—Annual Meeting in 
Chicago September 11-13 


Since the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention six companies 
have joined. They are the Home Life, 


of Philadelphia; Provident Life, of Des 
Moines; National Fidelity Life, of 
Sioux City, Ia.; Provident, of Bismarck, 
S. D.; San Jacinto, of Beaumont, Tex.; 
and Louisiana State, of Shreveport. 
Harry L. Seay, president of the South- 
land Life, is president of the American 
Life Convention, and 'T. W. Blackburn, 
of Omaha, is secretary. 


The thirteenth annual meeting will 
be held in Chicago September 11, 12 
and 13 at the Hotel La Salle. The 
annual meeting of the legal section 
will be held in Chicago September 9 
and 10. 


J. EK. Flanigan, actuary of the Bank- 
ers Life, has an interesting article on 
monthly income settlements in the 
Bankers Life “Bulletin.” 


The Northwest Congress will be held 
in Fargo, N. D., on June 27. 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


PRUDENTIAL 
pelea 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


THE 


p) PRUDEN TIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


ncorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Northwestern Mutual 
Can’t Recover Tax 
DECISION OF | 


SUPREME COURT. 


Suit Began When Wisconsin Brought 
Action Under Laws of That 
Commonwealth 


Washington, D. (C—The United 
States Supreme Court on May 20 up- 
held the findings of the Supreme Court 
ot Wisconsin finding against the North- 
western Mutual Life in a suit brought 
by the latter against the State to 
recover taxes amounting to $482,193.23 
paid in 1912, and $505,643.22 paid in 
1913, under protest. 

These taxes were declared due under 
the Wisconsin laws, which provide that 
every company transacting the _ busi- 
ness of life insurance, excepting only 
such fraternal organizations as have 
Icdge organizations and insure only the 
lives of their own members, shall pay 
annually, on or before March 1, cer- 


tain prescribed fees for transacting 
such business. 


Calls Tax an Unlawful Burden 


The company declared that this li- 
cense tax imposes an unlawful burden 
on interstate commerce in contraven- 
tion of the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution and denies equal protec- 
tion of the laws to the Northwestern 
Company by arbitrarily discriminating 
against it and in favor of foreign in- 
surance companies, and between it and 
fraternal associations, both domestic 
and foreign, and it also imposes an 
arbitrary, discriminatory and confisca- 
tory burden upon it. 


The contestants were compelled to 
pay a tax of 3 per cent. of its gross 
income.less income from rents of real 
estate, and less premium receipts from 
outside of the State. 


The Court declared that the North- 
western Mutual is a corporation of the 
State of Wisconsin, having large re- 
serves in that State having a taxable 
status therein. The Wisconsin Court, 
speaking of the statute, states that: 


It covers all the contributions which the 
State demands from the company or its bus- 
iness except real estate taxes, which are rel- 
atively small in amount. It is common knowl- 
edge that all of the great level-premium insur- 


ance companies of the present day have vast 


reserve funds, to protect theirliabilities on 
policies, running up to hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and that these reserves are in- 
vested in interest-bearing securities, of which 
real-estate loans secured by mortgages gen- 


erally form the largest part. In the complaint 
in the present case it appears that on De- 
cember 31, 1911, the plaintiff had outstanding 
loans secured by real-estate mortgages amount- 
ing to $153,562,654.39, of which only $5,654,369.10 
covered real-estate in Wisconsin. It also 
appears that the plaintiff's income from real- 
estate mortgages of the year ending on said 
last named date amounted to $7,446,393.10 and 
its income from bonds to $3,172,489.58. These 
securities are all credits, i. ©., personal prop- 
erty of an intangible character, the situs of 
which for the purposes of taxation is in 
this state at the residence of the corporation, 


Discusses Alleged Discrimination 


In its conclusions the United States 
Supreme Court says: 


As to the alleged discrimination between 
old-line level-premium companies and_ bene- 
ficial associations, which are exempted from 


taxation under this statute, we think the dif- 
ferences are plain. The fraternal and bene- 
ficial features are wanting in organizations like 
that of the Northwestern Company. The as- 
certainment and collection of premiums and 
payments for insurance are upon wholly dif- 
ferent plans. \As to the alleged discrimination 
in favor of stipulated premium companies and 


assessment companies, the plaintiff in its 
brief states that no domestic company of these 
classes and but one foreign company existed 
in Wisconsin in 1912, and that as to this its 
argument as to discrimination in favor of 
foreign level premium companies applies. 
What we have already said disposes of that 
contention, We find no reason to disagree 
with the (Supreme ‘Court of Wisconsin - in 
the conclusion that differences “upon which 
classification rests in this statute are not 
fanciful, but ‘real and substantial, and that 


the dissimilarities in treatment fall short of 
that arbitrary classification which amounts to 
a denial of the equal protection of the laws. 


We find no error in the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
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Capt. Mack Slaps 
King George’s Shoulder 


SET 


SCENE AT - GUILDHALL 


Former Ohio Insurance Man Found His 
Majesty a Booster for War 
Risk Insurance 


Captain M. W. Mack, of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, and formerly 
general agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in Cincinnati, leaped into 
fame a few days ago by slapping King 
George on the shoulder in a spirit of 
good-fellowship. Here’s the story as 
the New York “Evening Sun” tells ift 

King George has met the real, made- 
in-Ohio democratic spirit. 

A hearty slap on the royal shoulder, 
delivered by Capt. M. W. Mack, Cin- 
cinnati, agent of the United States 
Insurance Board, brought home to the 
King the kind of democratic spirit that 
is customary among the Americans. . 

It happened when Capt. Mack was 
formally introduced to the King and 
Queen by ‘Sir Henry Fowler at Guild- 
hall. As a booster for his war insur- 
ance the enterprising American imme- 
diately asked their majesties for their 
signatures, to encourage American sol- 
diers in England to sign also. He 
accompanied his request to the King 
with a well meant, informal slap on 
the shoulder. 

‘The Queen protested that she had no 
table at hand. 

“Soon remedied, your Majesty,” 
Mack replied. “Bend down, sergeant.” 
How Queen Wrote Her Signature 
And placing the paper on the back 
of a sergeant the Queen wrote her 

signature. 

When it came to the King’s turn 
Mack’s fountain pen was leaky, and 
he borrowed a sergeant’s. This was 
dry, and Sir Henry then offered his pen 
and his back, and the King used both. 

Mack showed his American enter- 
prise, following his introduction to the 
King and Queen, when he went to an 
American camp and waving the auto- 
graphs at the soldiers said: 

“Took at this, boys. I’ve just got 
the signature of the King and Queen. 
Now I want yours!” and all signed up. 

Mack has sold $1,500,000 war insur- 
ance for the Government. 


A SECRET DIVULGED 


William S. Ashbrook, agency secre- 
tary of the Provident Life & Trust, is 
the editor of. that bright and snappy 
new publication, ‘Provident Notes,” 
now being issued by that Company. 


H. S. Stafford, of Madison, Wis., form- 
erly with the New England Mutual Life 
at its Madison agency, has resigned 
that connection to become associated 
with the Madison office of the North- 
western Mutual Life. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


@ AMARILIO 

DEM SUM, 

DALLAS, TEXARKANA® 
FI.WORTH, 


THE 
BIG 


INSURANCE 
BEAUMONT» 
\jPT ARTHUR’ 


AUSTING 


SAN ANTONIO 
eDELRIU “COMPANY 3 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


New Book on 
Inheritance Taxes 


MANY DECISIONS CO-ORDINATED 


Life Insurance Best Way to Keep 
Estates Unimpaired—Book 
Published in Albany 


The attention of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been called to a book, just 
published, by Matthew Bender & Com- 
pany, Albany, New York, bearing the 
title “Inheritance Taxation.” 

The plan of the book is to depart 
from mere statutory annotation and 
treat the subject of inheritance taxa- 
tion as. a distinct branch of jurispru- 
dence, co-ordinating the decisions and 
statutes into a body of law gradually 
developed by the legislation and litiga- 
tion of the last twenty years. There 
are a number of features in it of in- 
terest to insurance agents. 

Means Three Taxes 

Every estate of $50,000 or upwards 
is subject to a Federal inheritance tax. 
Every such estate is also subject to a 
tax at the domicile of the testator or 
intestate. In nearly every State where 
stock is held by a non-resident decedent 
i: a local corporation there is also a 
tax upon the transfer of that stock 
which must be paid before the certifi- 
cates can be indorsed over by an execu- 
ter or administrator. This usually 
means three taxes. They’ often amount 
to a total of ten per cent. of the value 
of the property transferred. A man 
who takes out life insurance on behalf 
of the natural objects of his bounty 
thereby is assured that his beneficence 
will pass to its object unimpaired by 
such taxes. The contract; once made 
eaunot be impaired by subsequent 
legislation under that fundamental pro- 
vision of the United States Constitu- 
tion: “No State shall’ pass a law which 
impairs the obligation of contracts.” 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company | 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address : 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


ANSWERS AGENTS’ QUERY 


Paid Policies of 
Life 


Cash Values of Full 
Northwestern Mutual 
Insurarce Company 


Many agents of .the Northwestern 


Mutual Life ask how they can ascer-, 


tain the cash value of the new 65-life 
policies 
that is when the insured reaches the 
insurable age of 65 and the anniver- 
sary date of his policy. The Company 
says: 

“Page 299 of the rate book will give 
‘you the net single premiums, Amer- 
ican 3 Per Cent. Table, at various ages. 
If the policy is fifteen years old, so 
that there is no longer a surrender 
charge, the net single premium at the 
attained age will be the cash value of 
any full paid (3 per cent.) policy held 
by the insured when he reaches that 
age. For example, the insured takes 
a 65-life at the age of 25, the cash 
value at 65 is $723.24, the net single 
premium at age 65. In the same way 
‘you can find the cash value at later 
ages, say 75 or 80, and the same method 
applies to all limited payment life con- 
tracts, as the reserve on all full paid 
life policies at.a given age will be the 
same, no matter whether premium pay- 
ments were made over a period of one, 
five, fifteen or forty years. The reason 
for this is readily understood when ‘you 
remember that the reserve at the end, 
or after, the premium paying period 
must be sufficient to purchase a single 
payment life policy at net rates.” 


(Carl. W. Zeilman, a banker at Lake 
City, Iowa, ‘recently wrote for the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, fifty-five applica- 
tions for $105,000 of life insurance in 
a single week. Of the total written, 


only $5,000 was term insurance and the 


average premium om the entire amount 
was over thirty dollars per thousand. 
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are higher this year than ever before. 
attractive Accident and Health Policies “ae 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to _ 
FRANK A. WESLEY o 


sige Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


when they become full paid, 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 7 
OF THE a | 


Standards Life Insurance Company — 
OF PITTSBURGH st, Se 


May 24, 1918 
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A Newspaper Man’s Tip 


‘By ENCEL‘H? DODGE, ' 
Telegraph. Editor, Scranton Re- 
publican 

What is the matter with life in- 
surance solicitors? 

Citing my own case, and I pre- 
sume that the same situation has 
been met by thousands of other 
men, I have not been approached 
by a life insurance solicitor in 
the past six years, and not more 
than three or four times in my 
life, and I am now thirty-five 
years of age. During twenty 
years of my life I have been em- 
ployed as a@ newspaper man and 
have come in contact with scores 
of insurance men, but for some 
unknown reason have been lel 
pretty well alone by them. 

I figured the question out for 
myself in 1904, when about to 
leave an Indiana town for New 
Mexico to remain for an indefinite 
period in newspaper work.. At 
that time I looked up a solicitor 
for one of the larger companies 
and took out a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy for $1,000. Many 
times since then I have regretted 
that I failed to make this a $5,000 


policy. 

Five years ago, unsolicited, I 
took out two more $1,000 policies 
on the twenty-year endowment 
plan. 


Figuring that. I made a good 
investment with the $1,000 policy, 
scores of times since 1904 I have 
advised others to follaw. out the 
same plan, and have been wstru- 
mental in pursuading five young 
men to take out similar policies. 
In at least two of these instances 
the young men never had learned 
to save, although they both were 
making good wages. ' 

This letter is prompted by the 
fact that one of these two young. 
men has just written me that the 
money he has invested in the pol-_ 
icy he took out five years ago is | 
the only asset that he can claim 
today, and he takes occasion to 
thank me for suggesting that he 
follow my example in taking out 
insurance. : 

Scores of young men with 
whom I have talked are, carrying 
no life insurance. All that is 
needed to convince them of the 
error of their way is for the right 
solicitor to get after them. 
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The annual meeting of the North” 
western Mutual Life’s Agents’ Associa- 
tion will be held on July 15, 16 and 17. 
It is the Company’s 60th anniversary. 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life sub- 
scribed $3,000,000 to the recent Liberty 
Loan issue. 
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_ Tribute to Insurance Men Paid By A. B. 
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ECHOES OF LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE IN NEW YORK 


Agents’ Remarkable 


Liberty Loan Work 


P. €S.0OF TOTAL ae YORK 
SUBSCRIBERS - 


t) 


Leach, Chairman Metropolitan 
Canvass Committee 


The very remarkable showing of in- 
surance men in this Federal Reserve 
District in obtaining 15 per cent. of the 
total subscriptions in this district was 
al achievement in which the greatest 
pride can be taken by the insurance 
fraternity, according to A. B. Leach, 


chairman of the Metropolitan Canvass 
Committee, in the recent drive. He 
was speaking at a dinner attended by 
the committeemen of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York at 
the Lawyers’ Club. 


Landed 152,710 Subscriptions 


Mr. Leach went over the record. 
There were 1,061,000 subscriptions taken 
in this district. Of these the insurance 
committees landed 152,710, about 15 
per cent. In dollars and cents the in- 
surance committees obtained more than 
10 per cent. of the total. The general 
iusurance committee sold $9,396,800 of 
the bonds; the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York, about $11,100,- 
000 (exclusive of H. B. Rosen’s sub- 
scriptions). The insurance companies’ 
own subscriptions reached $75,650,000. 
The exact total from insurance, accord- 
ing to a member of the Life Under- 


_ writers’ Association of New York com- 


mittee, was $97,733,550. 
Agents Have Imagination 


Mr. Leach, after giving the figures, 
told why the insurance men had been 
so extraordinarily successful. He knew 
that others had worked hard; too, but 
the insurance men possessed imagina- 
tion, which he termed the quintessence 
of salesmanship. “You insurance peo- 
ple ‘visualize a proposition,’ said Mr. 
Leach. “Having once pictured in your 
minds what you want to do ‘you go 
ahead and do it.” In Mr. leach’s 
opinion the last Liberty Loan “sold the 
war to the people of the United States.” 
Now everybody is for it and the next 
drive will be more successful than the 
last. “We know how to do it now,” 
he said. 

W. F. Atkinson, Toastmaster 

Chairman W. F. Atkinson was toast- 
master at the dinner. He paid a trib- 
ute to many, including the Travelers, 
which had taken 16,222 subscriptions; 
to the Mutual Life for its home office 
organization in which every person 
more than sold his or her quota of 
bonds, Charles A. Peabody, the presi- 
dent, accounting for fourteen subscrip- 
tions himself. He praised the great 


work of R. W. Goslin, of The Prudeti- 


tial, with whom all The Prudential 

men’s subscriptions—15,000 or more— 

were cleared; and the New York Life, 

whose employes sold more than $1,- 

996,000 in subscriptions. He told of 
_ the success of Harold A. Barker and 
| Leo Graham, who led in number of sub- 
| scriptions. Among other speakers were 
| L. A. Cerf, chairman of the sales divi- 
_ Sion; J. S. Myrick; President Rogers, 
_ Gf the association; Lawrence Priddy, 
R. W. Goslin, William M. Harris and 
_ Sigourney Mellor. 


A New Idea in Organization 
The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
| ceived the following letter from a gen- 
eral agent not connected with the 
Mutual Life, praising the idea behind 
the Mutual Life’s home office Liberty 
_ Loan campaign: 


| Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 


_ In the seething flux of business and 
. political changes now-a-days the out- 


} 


standing fact is that organization in 
principle and practice is the potent in- 
fluence behind our most important 
events. In business, finance, politics 


and war the organizer is the victor— 


even the Bolsheviki have seen this 
principle and have invoked its aid to 
destroy and tear down. The success 
of the last Liberty Loan illustrates the 
triumph of organization as tested by 
experience. 

I desire to call your attention to an 
episode in our last campaign which is 
pregnant with possibilities for the fu- 
ture, and which illustrates what organi- 
zation will do in the procuring of 
salesmen and for the selling of Liberty 
bonds in one of the many fields which 
as yet has hardly been touched. 

Recently, under the inspiration of a 
stirring talk by A. Duncan Reid, chair- 
man of the general insurance Liberty 
Loan committee, in which he pointed 
out certain phases of organization in 
his own office, Mr. Julian Myrick, of 
the Mutual Life, conceived the idea of 
organizing the clerical and home office 
forces of his company for a selling 
campaign. He realized that from the 
selling point of view, much of his avail- 
abie material was of the crudest; that 
the chances of success were all against 
hsm; that the time was too short to 
educate his forces, and that the pos- 
sibility of failure was great. Disregard- 
ing the obstacles, Mr. Myrick laid his 
plans before the officers of the com- 
pany, and received their approval to 
gu ahead. 

_ Among the many novel and interest- 
ing ideas he introduced was one to 
divide the home office force into teams, 
disregarding the departmental officiais, 
and selecting as team captains only 
those who in his judgment were best 
adapted for this work. He made an 
arbitrary quota of five applications for 
each employe of the company, which 
included the head executive as well as 
the office boy. Under the spell of Mr. 
Myrick’s stimulating talks and his 
abounding enthusiasm, this untrained 
ferce consisting of office boys, girls, 
women, clerks and employes generally, 
precured over 8,000 applications for 
over $2,400,000 of bonds—all under the 
magic wand of organization and its 


collateral: adjuncts—enthusiasm and 
lovalty. 

Query: Is there any moral to this 
story? I think there is. I believe the 


same principles that Mr. Myrick intro- 
duced, if applied to the home office 
ferces of the other leading companies, 
would have produced like results. It 
is a commonplace to say that this is a 
world of law and order. The same 
rinciples that Mr. Myrick invoked in 
his organization in the Mutual Life un- 
der his competent and efficient hands 
would have produced like results among 
the forces of the companies I have 
named. As a corollary to the foregoing 
reasoning, it certainly is not too much 
to suggest that our thoughtful man- 
agers of the Liberty Loan campaign 
should begin now to study the prin- 
ciples and methods that were, used in 
the Third Liberty Loan sale with an 
idea of utilizing them in the next. A 
survey of the methods used in the large 
cities under the supervision of men 
filted by experience and intelligence to 
make proper deductions and accurate 
generalizations would result in working 
out thoroughly efficient and standardized 
methods for the management of our 
future bond selling campaigns which 
would produce results as unerring and 
as certain as the movement of the 
planets in their orbits. 


AN ONLOOKER. 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis reports an increase of 21 
per cent. of new paid-for business for 
the first four months of this year, as 
compared with the same period in 1917. 


How Agent Barker 
Won Diamond Medal 


SOLD 4,851 LIBERTY LOAN SUBS.:: 


Started Work at 7 a. m.; Finished 
After Midnight—An Industrial 
Agent acl 


Harold A, Barker, who had been a 
salesman traveling from coast to coast, 
was out of a job during a recent Liberty 
Loan Drive, and seeing some men talk- 
ing from an automobile in a prominent 
Brooklyn street he asked the man in 
charge if he couldn’t make a speech, 
too. R. W. Goslin, superintendent of 
The Prudential agency at 82 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, to whom the inquiry 


was directed, told him to hop into the 
car. A minute later Barker proved not 
only that he was a patriot at heart, 
but a real spellbinder. He continued 
with the automobile party until the 
end of the campaign, and was so suc- 
cessful in landing subscriptions that 
Goslin asked him if he didn’t want to 
be an agent for The Prudential. That 
was Barker’s introduction to both Lib- 
erty Loan and life insurance salesman- 
ship. 
Got an Early Start 


When the last drive started, Barker 
was so full of the subject that he was 
restless to begin work. On Monday 
morning, the first day of the drive, he 
arose at 6 o’clock in the morning and 
was on a street corner making speeches 
soon after 7 o’clock. During the next 
four weeks he began speaking at the 
same time every morning and continued 
until midnight—sometimes later. When 
the campaign was concluded it was seen 
that Barker had beaten every life in- 
surance agent in Greater New York 
in number of subscriptions. They 
amounted in all to 4,851 individual subs 
for a total of $457,950. Thus he won 
the Harry Rosen diamond medal. 

Barker, at the beginning of the drive, 
was not. a member of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York—and 
didn’t know a thing about the medal. 
When Superintendent Goslin told him 
he was going to propose him for mem- 
bership in the association, and he found 
out about the medal, he said: 

“T want to join the association be- 
cause I think an agent’s proper place 
is on its membership, but forget about 
the medal! I am doing this work for 
Uncle Sam.” 

A Young Man 


While Barker’s subscriptions totalled 
$457,950, this by no means was his to- 
tal bond sales, as he made speeches in 
the Navy Yard—some of them at 2 
o’clock in the morning—and the sales 
from these talks were not credited to 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York. , 

When Mr. Barker was seen by a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Underwrit- 
er he told about his work with some 
reluctance. He is an unusually modest 
man, in his early thirties, and was born 
in England. 

“My only regret is that the drive 
didn’t last four weeks longer,” he said, 
“IT was just hitting my stride, and the 
town wasn’t anywhere nearly can- 
vassed.” | 

Barker during the campaign talked 
in the Bush Terminal, to the construc- 
tion workers at Coney Island, at Bor- 
ough Hall, in crowded factories, in resi- 
dential Flushing—everywhere that a 
crowd could congregate. He feels that 
the man over here is not carrying his 
share of the war burden, and his first 
query to a crowd was, “How many of 
you people own Liberty bonds?” Hands 
go up. His next query was, “How 
many of you will do your duty to your 
country and buy bonds?” As soon as 


the hands shot into the air for the sec- 
ond answer Barker’s crew of subscrip- 


tion, blank carriers went out and the 


hames were soon jotted on the lines. 
, Dressed.as a Fireman 


It.was, notMong before Barker’s suc- 
cess was noised around Brooklyn news- 
paper offices and stories about him be- 
gan to appear. One day some firemen 
came into The Prudential office and 
asked Superintendent Goslin for the 
loan of Barker for a drive they were 
making. Soon the agent was dressed 
in a fireman’s uniform and he was ad- 
dressing crowds and selling bonds for 
the Fire Department. Asked what in- 
spired him, Barker said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 


“I love this country and felt that I 
had to do this work. So I went out 
and worked. I haven’t any more abil- 
ity than the average man. Anybody 
can do what I did if he feels inside as 
I feel and he will work as hard as I 
worked.” 

R. W. Goslin’s Work 


The Prudential agents in Brooklyn 
cleared through the office of R. W. 
Goslin, who was a vice-chairman of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York committee. All during the cam- 
paign Mr. Goslin issued a daily bulletin. 
The work was conducted under thirteen 
captains, and 15,050 applications were 
received for $1,247,750. Pretty soon 
the results attracted the attention of 
A. B. Leach, chairman of the Metro- 
politan Canvass Committee, and he 
wrote a letter to President Dryden, of 
The Prudential, thanking him for ex- 
pressing his appreciation. Mr. Goslin 
among other things furnished speakers 
to Liberty Loan organizations who 
wanted men to talk in half a dozen lan- 
guages. 

Two other Prudential agents who 
made particularly good records in 
the drive were M. Howey, who was at 
the Grand Central Palace, and Isaac 
Spatz, who addressed theatre and 
school audiences. 


INSURANCE ON OFFICERS 
Rules for Group insurance Coverage on 
Heads of Corporations Given 
By Travelers 


Regarding insurance on officers of 
ccrporations carrying group the Txav- 
elers has given the following instruc- 
tions: 

“To carry out the democratic prin- 
ciple of group insurance, salaried 
officials should be subject to the 
formula which governs their employes. 
The maximum amount of insurance to 
an individual in any class should not 
exceed two and one-half times the 
average of the group, or, in cases 
where two and one-half times the aver- 
age of the group is less than $1,500, 
a maximum of $1,500 may be sold. In 
very large cases where the average in- 
surance on the group is also high the 
maximum amount of insurance on offi- 
cials must not be over $5,000 even in 
cases where two and one-half times the 
average on the group would amount to 
over $5,000. ‘The ‘average on_ the 
group’ means the average amount of 
insurance on the group, irrespective of 
the amount on officials.” 

PARKERSBURG 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
meeting of the Wheeling agency, held 
at Parkersburg was a veritable celebra- 
tion of the greatest campaign in its 
history, the total written business for 
April amounting to $1,400,000—$400,000 
of. which was Liberty bond applica- 
tions. Dozens of Liberty bond appli- 
eants had to be refused because the 
quota was complete. J. E. B. Sweeney 
told how he had been invited by bank 
presidents to meet all their employes 
in a body to present it. 
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Text of Hughes’ Opinion Endorsing Right 


to Give to 


Judge Hughes’ Opinion 
Hon. Charles D. ‘Norton, 
Chairman, Insurance Division, 
Corporation (Campaign, Second Red Cross 
Drive, 

Dear Sir:—In accordance with your request, 
I confirm what I said at our conference yes- 
terday with respect to the validity and scope 
of the recent Act of the Legislature of New 
York authorizing corporations of this State to 
co-operate in the maintenance of _ instrumen- 
talities for the winning of the War. It is 
unnecessary to review the decisions cited by 
Judge Ingraham in his opinion and I fully 
concur in his view that the Act is consti- 
tutional. 

The Act, in substance, authorizes directors 
or trustees of corporations of this State to 
expend the moneys of the corporation for the 
support of instrumentalities conducive to the 
winning of the War when in their judgment 
such expenditure is expedient and will con- 
tribute to the protection of the corporate in- 
terests. This is a rule governing the admin- 
istration of the corporate affairs which the 
Legislature could have provided in the or- 
iginal charter of the corporation and which 
the (Legislature, under its reserved power 
to amend charters or the governing corporate 
law, is competent, in my opinion, to provide 
by a subsequent enactment (Miller y. State, 
15 Wall, 478; Sinking Fund Cases, 99 U. S. 
700: Close v. Glenwood Cemetery, 107 U. S. 
466; Lord vy. Equitable, 194 N. Y. 212; N. ¥. C. 
& H. R. R. R. Co. v. Williams, 199 N. Y. 108; 
Erie R. R Co. v. Williams, 233 U. S. 685). 
The Act cannot properly be regarded, as it 
seems to me, as working a deprivation of any 
vested right or as defeating or substantially 
impairing the object of the grant to the cor- 
poration and thus as_ being outside the re- 
served power of the Legislature, but on the 
contrary is plainly for the purpose of giving 
a definite legislative sanction to action tend- 
ing to promote the security of the corporate 
enterprise. The expenditures are authorized 
when in the judgment of the directors or 
trustees they will contribute to the protection 
of the corporate interests and the matter is 
thus confided to the honest judgment of those 
charged with the administration of the cor- 
porate affairs. 

The War is the fundamental fact in our life 
at this time and the security of all our en- 
terprises is dependent upon our conduct of the 
War. If we permit essential agencies for its 
prosecution to languish or fail for lack of 
support, if by their neglect we allow the morale 
of our forces to be impaired and our military 
efficiency to be undermined, and in conse- 
quence cause wide-spread discouragement and 
distrust, we should invite the gravest condi- 
tions of disorder and panic, imperiling all our 
undertakings which rest on stability and pub- 
lic confidence. In short, the maintenance of 
the agencies essential to the conduct of the 
War and the proper care and protection of 
our forces during the War, have a vital re- 
lation to the security of business undertakings 
and particularly to the security of those or- 
ganizations holding large accumulations. The 
question is not one of permitting the use of 
corporate moneys for what are or may be called 
“worthy objects” outside the corporate enter- 
prise, but for the maintenance of the very 
foundation of the corporate enterprise itself. 

The Government has not undertaken, through 
its borrowing and taxing powers, to support 


all the activities that are essential to the 
conduct of the War. It is the established 
policy of the Government that some of these 


important activities, such as those of the Red 
Cross, should be supported, in part or altogether, 
independently of governmental appropriation. 
But this policy is designed to enlist and en- 
courage the active co-operation of the public 
and does not in any way alter the fact that 
these agencies are essential to the successful 
prosecution of the War. It would be, in my 
judgment, a very narrow and wholly unwar- 
rantable view of the present situation to say 
that the support of the activities of the Red 
Cross, absolutely necessary as they are to 
the protection of our forces and the main- 
tenance of their morale, is not a matter of 
direct and vital importance to corporate under- 
takings and that an Act of the Legislature 
recognizing the plain relation of our military 


Red Cross 


the Legislature by express enactment has 
wisely removed from controversy the question 
of legislative authority by explicitly commit- 
ting the matter to the judgment of the direc- 
tors or trustees, and I am of the opinion that 
this enactment, being neither arbitrary nor 
confiscatory, nor a violation of vested right, 
is within the legislative competency. 

You have also asked my opinion with re- 
spect to the scope of the Act, that is, whether 
it embraces purely mutual insurance com- 
panies, or corporations without capital stock. 
The Act provides: 

“That during the continuance of the war 
any corporation organized under the laws of 
this State may co-operate” etc. 

This language is explicit and comprehensive. 
“any corporation organized under 


the laws of this State’? embrace insurance 
corporations, whether stock or mutual com- 
panies (General Corporation Law, Sec. 2). 
There is no other express provision in the 
Act. which limits the natural and legal mean- 
ing of these words, and the question is sim- 
ply ,whether such a limitation should be im- 
plied. 

The Act, after authorizing the contributions 
for the described purposes, contains a pro- 
viso limiting such expenditures in any calen- 
dar year to one per centum on the capital 
stock outstanding, unless specified notice is 
given to the stockholders, and unless, in the 


event of written objections by a stated per- 
centage of stockholders, further expenditure is 
authorized at a stockholders’ meeting. This 
eroviso is plainly applicable to stock corpora- 
tions and the question is whether, from the 


existence of this proviso, it should be im- 
plied that the authority conferred by the 
Act is conferred on stock corporations alone. 


As the Act contains no such limitation in 
terms, this question ‘in my judgment should 
be determined with reference to the manifest 
purpose and policy of the enactment. As 
was said by the (Court of Appeals in Price v. 
County of Erie, 221 N Y., 260, 266; “Whenever 
a statute needing construction shows forth a 
general and dominant purpose, it must be 
construed with reference to such purpose. The 
purpose cannot be defeated or thwarted by 
selecting and isolating sentences of the sta- 
tute which seems inharmonious with it. A 
statute must receive stch reasonable  con- 
struction as will, if possible, make all its 


parts harmonize and render them consistent 
with its scope and purpose.” (See also Ol- 
cott v. Tioga R. R. Co, 20 N. Y., 210, 222; 


Holmes v. Carley, 31 N. Y., 289, 290.) 

‘In the present case, the policy which under- 
lies the Act is manifestly not concerned with 
stock corporations solely. The reason for per- 
mitting contributions by them to support agen- 
cies needed to carry on the War is not con- 
cerned with their form of organization, or 
with the fact that they have capital stock, 
but with the propriety of insuring the sta- 
bility and security of enterprise and property. 
This exigency is just as plain in the case of 
mutual companies, and particularly in the 
case of mutual insurance companies with their 
large holdings, as in the case of stock com- 
There is no reason why the moneys 


panies, 

of stock corporations should be used for the 
purposes described and _ not the moneys of 
mutual insurance corporations. The protection 


afforded by the agencies for winning the war 
is needed by both and is secured to both. As 
the security and stability of mutual insur- 
ance companies are equally involved, it would 
be difficult to understand or approve a_ legis- 


lative policy which would extend this onp- 
portunity of aiding in the support of the 
agencies required for the winning of the war, 


and thus to protect their vital interests. to 
the one class of corporations and deny it to 
the other. ‘Certainly, such an intent should 
not be ascribed to the Legislature in disregard 
and comprehensive terms inl 


of the express J 
which it has conferred its authority. 
The fact that the Legislature has seen, fit 


to fix a limit to the amount of the contribu- 
tion in the case of stock corporations is not 
controlling, as it might easily have been 
considered practicable to provide a limita- 
tion and a requirement of further authoriza- 
tion in such cases and not practicable in 
others. Whether there should be such a li- 
mitation and its scope was a matter for the 


corporations represent all those who are in- 
terested and the matter is appropriately con- 
fided to their honest judgment. 

You also submit the question of the con- 
struction of the limitation contained in the 
proviso with respect to stock corporations 
which have shares of stock without par value. 
Upon this point I refer you to Section 23 of 
tbe Stock Corporation Law, providing as fol- 
Ows: 

“Sec, 23. Amount of capital stock and_of 
shares within meaning of other -laws.—For 
the purpose of any rule of law or of any 
statutory provision (other than the foregoing 
sections nineteen, twenty, twenty-one and 
twenty-two) relating to the amount of the 
capital stock of a corporation or the amount 
or par value of its shares, the aggregate 
amount of the capital stock of any such cor- 
poration formed pursuant to section nineteen 
hereof shall be deemed to be the aggregate 
amount specified in the certificate or amended 
certificate of incorporation or of reorganiza- 
tion as the amount of capital with which the 
corporation will carry on business; the amount 
or the par value of each share of preferred 
stock having a preference as to _ principal 
shall be deemed to be the amount thereof so 
specified in such certificate. or such amended 
certificate; and the amount or the ‘par value 
of each other share shall be deemed to be 
an aliquot part of the aggregate capital so 
specified in such certificate or in such amend- 
ed certificate in excess of the specified amount 
Gif any) of the preferred stock therein au- 
thorized ‘to be issued with a preference as to 
principal.” 

I think that the extent of contributions 
which may be made under the Act in ques- 
tion by stock corporations having shares with- 
out par value may be ascertained by the ap- 
plication of this section. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


In a brief paper, William A. Hutche- 
son, second vice-president and actuary 
of the Mutual Life, presented to the 
Actuarial Society of America the ex- 
perience of that Company with regard 
to (1) “Travel” accidents among in- 
sured lives while passengers upon Iail- 
way trains, street cars and boats in- 
tended for the transportation of pas- 
sengers, and (2) accidents resulting 
fatally due to any cause whatever. 
The investigation relates to domestic 
(United States and Canada) business 
issued in the years 1907 to 1914, in- 
clusive, observed to the policy anni- 
versary in 1915. As a result of this 
investigation annual extra premiums of 
$0.10. and $1 per $1,000 for the “pas- 
senger” and “general’ indemnity bene- 
fits respectively were fixed upon as 
being sufficient at all ages at which the 
benefits were issued, these premiums 
being commuted for limited payment 
ecntracts. 

Types of clauses embodying double 
indemnity benefits were also discussed. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Jevislative judgment. 

The explicit language of the Act that “any 
corporation organized under laws of this State 
may. co-operate,” ete.. should not be. cut down 
implvine a limitation which is foreign 


efficiency to the sticcess of business enterprise, 
and authorizing support by corporations of 
the agencies having the character described, 
is beyond the legislative power. Subject to 
statutory restrictions, the directors or trustees hy 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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of cornorations are charged with the duty of to the fundamental purpose of the Act, and 66 BROADWA 

deciding questions with respect to the ex- T am therefore of the opinion that the Act ¥ NEW YORK 

penditvre of corporate moneys in, the protec- dnes embrace mutual insurance companies. Organized 1850 

tion of corporate interests, and in this case Tirectors or trustees of mutual insurance | 


Excerpts from the Financial Statement of December 31, 1917, 
of the 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Assets, $6,186,694.37, increase 17% over 1916. /q 
Liabilities, $5,602,162.72. Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 
Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. : 


, Write to-day 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE Paid ton beucheigties anil policyholders, t,  beceraber! sian 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA rear: | 
Walter LeMar Talbot, A western, mutual, annual dividend, old line company » | 


President THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents | 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an_illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” This DIRECT LEAD 
SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


May 24, 1918 
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4 Why Should I Carry Life Insurance?” 
q eae 

i No. 2: The Farmer — 40 Years Old — Married 

FT By R. P. BURNS, Peoria Life 

ei . 


Tt Safeguards Your Obligations and 


Helps Your Credit 


Any man at all active in business 
and working up to his business capa- 
city must at times use borrowed money. 
It may be that he wants to buy another 
80 acres of land, or he may want to buy 
cattle. It is good business for you to 
use the other man’s dollar and pay him 
6 per cent. interest and still make a 
profit. There is no doubt of your abil- 
ity to manage, but no one else can step 
into your shoes and carry out your 
plans, because he would lack your ex- 
perience and your established credit, 
and possibly a large measure of your 
business ability. In years gone by, we 
used to read of the foreclosure of a 
mortgage and its dreadful consequences 
and timid men dreaded to go in debt. 
A mortgage holds no terrors for a good 
business man today, because he knows, 
if he lives, he will make good, and, if 
he dies, his life insurance will complete 
his plans. Your banker is made safer 
by you carrying life insurance, and he 
would, therefore, be much more willing 
to loan to you, knowing that he is safe- 
guarded. 


The Banks and Credit 


So important has life insurance be- 
come in the financial world as a basis 
‘of credit, that the Federal Reserve 
banks of today, as well as all leading 
State and National banks, require a 
full statement of what life insurance is 
earried from each man. who. does busi- 
“ness with them. I once had the good 


fortune and pleasure of writing a man 
who carried a very large amount of 


life insurance. One of his reasons for 


_ earrying so much was that in 'the panic 


‘of 1893 and again in 1907 he was un- 
able to get money at the bank, although 
his credit had never been impaired. He 
was able to borrow enough money on 
i lis life insurance policies to carry him 

rough these panics. He said it was 
worth all he had ever paid for the 
“benefit he received at that time. It was 
a bulwark of safety .against financial 
disaster. 


~ It Helps to Settle Up One’s Estate 
__ If you were to die today, under the 
laws, tomorrow your wife, could not le- 
gally sell a chicken off the place. The 
administrator is appointed and he takes 
charge of your affairs. Every bill that 
you owe immediately becomes due and 
must be paid before your wife can 
touch a penny of your property. Even 
the money you have in the bank she 
dare not touch. This might be all right 
“when money is plentiful and values 
high, but, if times were hard and money 
Was scarce, this property, put up under 
forced sale, might not bring over 60 
‘cents on the dollar. If you had six 
_ months or a year’s notice that you were 
going to die, you might put your prop- 
erty in shape, but that summons usual- 
ly comes when: one is least prepared 
for it. Every man, no matter how large 
or small his estate, should have cash 
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at his death, that is unrestricted by 
law, to help settle up his affairs with- 
out loss. 


It Assures Your Family a Share in Your 
Future Earnings 

If you were to die to-day, your life’s 
earnings are cut in two. With 
your present experience and present 
earning capacity you have reason to 
believe that you will make more money 
in the next 25 years than you have in 
the past. Your family are pretty vitally 
interested, outside of any question of 
love or sentiment, in how long you 
live. It ig out of these future earnings 
that you expect to give them their edu- 
cation, and fit them to occupy the 
position of honor and trust in the com- 
munity that your family name has al- 
ways held. If you could figure how 
much your earnings would be from now 
until the time you are 70, and some 
one would offer to give 'you a deed and 
allow you full possession of all the 
property that you would have accumu- 
lated up to that age, and then allow 
you to pay for it on easy terms out of 
future earnings, you would feel it was 
a great privilege. The most valuable 
thing you have to-day is your business 
ability and you should capitalize it. I 
have a friend who told me this story. 
He married an orphan girl. Her inheri- 
tance consisted of a store building, 
which brought in a good rental. The 
father, in his will, asked that a life- 
long friend be appointed her guardian. 
This. guardian did not believe in fire 
insurance and he allowed the policy to 
run out. Within a year after the pol- 
icy had expired, the building burned 
t» the ground and practically all of her 
inheritance went up in smoke. Would 
you say that this man had done his 
full duty as guardian of this child’ 
Now, the law recognizes that every 
dollar we make over and above our 
own personal needs, is our family’s 
legal heritage. You are the natural 
guardian of your children’s heritage. 
You are interested not only in building 
it up and increasing it, but also in 
protecting it from loss. 


The Building of an Estate 

You may not have thought of life 
insurance as property, but if you had 
a promissory note for $1,000, signed 
by a responsible person, and this note 
was secured by a good farm mortgage, 
you would consider it as good as a gov- 
ernment bond. Now, this document, 
which we call a policy, is nothing more 
nor less than a contract between you, 
as an individual, and a responsible 
company. Not only is this company 
responsible, but, back of each dollar ofe 
liability assumed by the company in 
this contract, the State has required 
them to put up a dollar in good se- 
curities. 

In determining its advantages as an 
estate, I would call your attention. to 
four distinctive features: First, it is 
safe; second, it has easy conditions of 
purchase; third, it meets all the re- 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 
SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 


“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. ”* 
“TI beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business 
its funds 


has_ steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.’’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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quirements of an estate; fourth, from 
the estate standpoint, it shows a_ big 
investment. The law, requiring life in- 
surance companies to put up reserves 
sufficient to cover all liabilities, was 
rut on the statute books in 1869, and 
since that time this country has gone 
through panics and hard time periods; 
business houses have failed; and banks 
have gone to the wall,’ but’ no. policy- 
holder has ever lost a dollar of money 
through the failure of any old line life 
insurance company. It is recognized, 
the world over, as the one institution 
that is high and dry above the dangers 
of speculation. As to easy conditions, 
the policy is really the deed to the 
pioperty, which they give you, in your 
pcssession, and allow you from ten to 
thirty ‘years to pay for it. A clause in 
the contract says if you get hard up 
that they will loan you the money. If 
you become totally disabled, they will 
pay your premiums for you. If you 
should die before the property is all 
paid for, the unpaid payments will be 
eancelled, and no debts left. What 
easier and safer conditions could one 
reasonably ask? It meets all the re- 
quirements of an estate, because it is 
property that does not depreciate; has 
ne expenses of management; has a 
permanent income after paid, and jis 
the best collateral in the world upon 
which to borrow, and, in settlement at 
death, it requires no administrator and 
provides a non-breakable will. As to 
my fourth point, if you live to pay it 
out, you have bought an estate at 
about 50 cents on the dollar. For an 
investment it gives you as good re- 
turns as ‘you can wish for. 


HOGAN & PAQUIN DISSOLVES 

The general agency of Hogan & Pa- 
quin for the Bankers’ Life of Iowa, em- 
bracing territory in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, was dissolved. May 1. Both 
members continue as general agents. 
John W..Hogan is general agent for the 
thirty counties of Western and South- 
ern Wisconsin, which comprised his 
agency before he became a member of 
the firm of Hogan & Paquin. He has 
headquarters at Cumberland, Wis. L. 
N. Paquin will be general agent for 
the forty-two Minnesota counties which 
were a part of the Hogan & Paquin 
territory. 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


cee men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 


Our motto: is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 

D. W. CARTER, Secretary 

STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


IiCAG 


ri 
SRHTS STEVENS. Pes 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS. 


COMPA NY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


PURELY MUTUAL 


Northwestern Mutual 


THE 


CHARTERED 1857 


Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Stability of Group 
Insurance Shown 


AETNA AND TRAVELERS 


DATA 


Few Terminations—High Mortality on 
Iron, Steel, Leather and Publi¢ 
Utility Risks 


One of the most interesting papers 
read at the annual meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America was by E. 
EH. Cammack, of the Aetna, and E. B. 
Morris, of the Travelers, on the joint 
mortality experience of the Aetna Life 
and Travelers on group policies. These 
companies began writing this class of 
business in 1918 and the actuaries 
gave the experience to the close of 
1917. In all there were 310,911 years 


of exposure, and 2,484 deaths. The cor- 
responding amount exposed is $222,- 
026,715, and the corresponding amount 
terminated by death is $2,137,700. 


Business Stays on Books 


The actuaries call attention to the 
stability of the business. Of the 949 
policies issued by the two companies 
in the period under review only thirty 
were terminated, while of these termi- 
nations two were due to renewals in 
other companies. One was the case 
of an employes’ benefit association 
where it was decided to carry its own 
insurance; and six (five of which were 
affiliated under one employer) were 
cases where the employer inaugurated 
a comprehensive pension and benefit 
scheme by which he carried his own 
insurance. Consequently, there were 
only twenty-one cases of outright dis- 
continuance of insurance. The exhibit 
cf business shows in the period covered 
$160,068,142 issued and $181,053,683 in 
force in the two at the end of 1917, 
in 919 policies. 

: Mortality 


In experience upon groups in which 
the whole of the premium is paid by 
the employer the iron and steel indus- 
tries show a mortality of 95 per cent. 
of the expected. In this general class 
the mortality in steel foundries and 
rolling mills is’ unfavorable. The mor- 
tality in the leather industries is dis- 
tinctly unfavorable. It has been bad 
ji electric light and traction. It is 
favorable in furniture, woodworking 
and textile industries. 

At first thought it might be contend- 
ed that in view of the fact that medi- 
cal examination is dispensed with in 
group insurance there would be no 
increase in mortality during the dura- 
tion of a policy. On a little considera- 
tion this matter is not so clear. The 


policies issued provide that at the out- 
set only employes working on full time 
and apparently in good health shall 
be insured and that employes away 
from work at the time the insurance 
commences shall not be included, but 
the right is given the employer to keep 
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the insurance in force upon the lives 
of employes who thereafter become 
sick or retire, even though such em- 
ployes are removed from the payroll. 
This condition and this privilege lead 
the actuaries to an anticipation of a 
rate of mortality increasing with the 
time that a policy has been in force. 
Furthermore, employers do not at first 
realize the value of the option in their 
policy to keep the insurance in force 
upon the life of an employe who may 
not. report for work owing to sickness. 

After a little time he may be expect- 
ed and does, in fact, take steps to in- 
vestigate the reasons why an employe 
leaves him, and when it is found that 
the termination of employment arises 
from sickness, care is taken not to can- 
cel the insurance. 


ORDER OF BIRTHS 


Ordinary Company Taking Adult Lives 


Only Can Disregard Birth 
Chronological Data 
“Mortality by Order of Birth” was 


the title of a paper read by Percy H. 
Evans, of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, at the actuaries’ meeting last 
week. He said in part: 

“Reverting to the claims for and 
against the elder born, it is submitted 
that the experience fails to show devia- 
tions of sufficient weight to furnish any 
evidence either for or against the first- 
born or the first two orders as against 
later-born offspring so far as adult 
ages are concerned. Of course it still 
remains to be eccnsidered whether, if 
either class is in fact inferior at birth, 
a process of natural selection during 
the infantile ages may not leave to in- 
surance experience a group of adult 
survivors whose average vitality is as 
good as that of the originally superior 
ciass. However this may be, the con- 
ciusion seems clear that an ordinary in- 
surance company taking adult lives 
only may safely disregard the order of 
birth in selecting its risks, at least 
those orders prior to the tenth.” 


$25,604 ANNUAL PREMIUM 
One of John H. Kull’s Cases in Phoenix 
Mutual Life—Check in 
Advance 
John H. Kull, who seven ‘years ago 
was an office boy, is one of the success- 
ful producers of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life in this city. He recently sold a 
ten-year endowment, annual premium, 
$25,604, and had the check before the 
applicant was examined. 


A. C. Deatz, of Kansas City, Mo., 
formerly a representative of the Bank- 
ers Life, of Des Moines, in Kansas and 
New Mexico, has recently left govern- 
ment service to re-enter the field as a 
representative of the Bankers Life in 
Missouri. 


Established 


developing the 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. ; 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City _ 


qa 
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73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


Income for the year 1917: 


Premiumsaee ee ee eere ise ee L00.2 19,1. 22-00 
Interest and Rents.............. 939,957,422.00 
Other Income 5,881,618.00 


Paid Policy-holders, 1917 


$146,118,162 


ed 


(Exclusive of Disability Benefits): 


Death Losses acieesteielsiciitiecise sice) $O0,099,51.1.00) 
13,566,409.00 
18,527,170.00 
22,807,762.00 

1,387,241.00 


Matured Endowments ........... 
Surrender Walues@riemigeerieis’s« «. 
Dividends 
Annuities 


$86,887,953 
$23,722,213 


Loaned Policy-holders during 1917. . 


eeeee 


New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 (Exclusive of 


over $16,000,000 increase by Policies revived 
and increased, and Additions by Dividends) 
Paid-for Insurance in Force Dec. 31 

Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31 


Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917... 


These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 


Legal Liabilities ......--.........00+2e0006 | $/00,742,335 


Reserved for dividends payable in 
1918 : 

Reserved for ‘dividends on deferred 
dividend policies maturing subse- 
quent to 1918 arate olcteleree e's “ove .--107,041,778.00 

Reserved for Contingencies 40,584,204.36 * $174,187,046 


Total ae 5 ere ..- | $934,929,381 


$315,994,500 


. . .$2,673,834,336 
1,301,969 


$934,929,381 


$26,561,063.64 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 
was the lowest in its history 


§ Dee. 31, 1917, 4.59% 
| Dee. 31,1916, 4.54% 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets 


January 14, 1918 DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


THE REAR GUARD | 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
Country’s ‘agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
- selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 
_.. The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
. posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


and 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of Cincinnati, O. 


May 24, 1918 


SAS 
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May 24, 1918 
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Working Texas in 


a Team of Two 


SEQUENCE OF TWELVE CASES 


A. M. Shannon and R. Q. Johnson Tell 
Story of Successful Canvassing— 
Equipped With Illustrations 


A. M. Shannon and R. Q. Johnson, 
two agents of the Bankers’ Life in 
Texas, solicit together. 
twelve canvasses they landed twelve 
applications, and here’s how they did it: 

While working the country in Hous- 
ton County, Texas, in a neighborhood 
known as Ash, we wrote a Mr. Knox 
for $2,500. A few weeks later we met 
‘Mr. Knox in the town of Crockett and 
‘he told us that a friend of his had 
‘spent the night with him a few nights 
‘before, and he had told him of buying 
the insurance from us and that he was 
‘so interested that Mr. Baker, his friend, 
had come to Crockett to see us, but we 
were out of town, and if we would call 
‘on him at his home some twenty-one 
‘miles from Crockett, we could write 
him. The next day we hired a car and 
called on Mr. Baker and sold him $2,500. 

After we had written Mr. Baker, a 
son of his, who had just married, 
‘stopped by on his way to town to see 
his father. We immediately interested 
‘him in our proposition and sold him 
$2,500. No sooner had we completed 
‘his application, until another brother 
appeared on the scene, and we very 
“promptly got his application for $2,500. 


Forging Another Link 


After enjoying a good East ‘Texas 
country dinner at Mr. Baker’s home, 
we asked him to recommend a good 
man in his neighborhood that we might 
‘write. He recommended a Mr. Maples, 
a prosperous and progressive farmer. 
We found Mr. Maples at home, and in 
twenty minutes we had his application 
for $5,000. Pursuing the same tactics, 
we asked him to recommend a man who 
‘Was entitled, as a good citizen, to a 
‘pelicy in our Company. He recom- 
mended a Mr. Morgan. Mr. Maple went 
with us to see Mr. Morgan and we left 
‘with his application for $2,500. 

Mr. Maples then recommended five 


Business Associations 


Help men to success. 


Provident agents. are associated with a business organi- 
zation whose reputation for integrity, fair dealing 
and financial security extends over half a century. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Recently, in. 


brothers by the name of Little. 
were able to see but four of them, but 


We 


these four we wrote $8,500. We took 
the four Little brothers that we had 
written in a car to Weldon, Texas, and 
had them examined. While the doctor 
was making the examinations, we got 
busy in the little town and wrote a 
Mr. Hanna, a merchant, $2,000. Mr. 
Maples also gave us the name of Mr. 
Etherige and Mr. Hollingsworth. We 
at once got busy and beat the piney 
woods roads to their farms and were 
rewarded with a $2,500 application from 
each. 
Chain Without End 


We were working an endless chain, 
getting a prospect from each man that 
we closed. We could not work it out, 
for the next day we were called to 
Dallas, as our agency was holding a 
convention. 
wroter Mr. Maples’ brother $5,000, his 
son $2,500, his .partner, Mr. Jeffus, 
$2,000; Mr. Jeffus’ wife $1,000, and his 
son $1,000, and Mr..Saness,.who is an 
overseer on the plantation, $1,000. 


Back at the Other End 


We then turned our attention to the 
brothers and relatives of the Mr. Knox 
who started our chain. Mr. Knox has 
seven brothers and six of them live in 
Houston (County. He has four cousins, 
We succeeded in writing the six broth- 
ers $2,500 each and the three cousins 
$2,500 each. 'The other cousin we have 
not seen, but hope to make a clean 
sweep of the Knox family when we get 
back to that territory, as we have quit 
working the country temporarily while 
the farmers are very busy putting in 
their crops. 


They Work Fast 


We do team work strictly, and we 
have every policy at every age illus- 


trated so that we may show our policy - 


and make our canvass as quickly as 
possible; thereby, we keep from boring 
our prospects. It takes usually thirty 
minutes to get the application. One 
explains and the other closes. We very 
seldom miss a prospect, if we can can- 
vass him. ‘The endless chain is the 
way to get the business. We get our 
prospects from the men we write, for 
every man wants the other fellow to 
follow his lead. 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a: company which provides 


an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. 


That 


is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. ~~ 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies)’ ~ 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 , 


After we came back, we. 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP. 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AINIUIUUOAUU ULLAL 
HARTFORD NOTES 
el IIUIIUUIUULLULAU LULU 
The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 


LUN ME 
INUIINA 


“ 


center of Hartford and will shortly 
erect a home office building for its 
rapidly growing subsidiaries, the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company and the 
Automobile Insurance (Company of Hart- 
ford. The marvelous increase in busi- 
ness of these young companies in Hart- 
ford has crowded the home office 
building of the Aetna Life to such an 
extent that they have overflowed into 
other office buildings in Hartford. The 
Automobile Insurance Company’s offices 
are located principally in the D’Hsopo 
Building directly opposite the Aetna 
Life Building in Hartford and also an 
entire building on Trumbull Street. 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety occupies 
two floors of the Aetna Life Building 
and its quarters are becoming cramped. 
The premium income of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co. last year was 
$7,603,780.95 and that of the Automobile 
Insurance Co. was $5,188,196.28. 

To a splendid co-operation between 
an efficient home office force and a hap- 
pily loyal force of some ten thousand 
field men is due in no small measure 
the success of these companies. The 
leading officers of the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company are: 

President, Morgan G. Bulkeley; vice-pres- 
ident, Walter C. Faxon; vice-president and 
secretary, J. Scofield Rowe; treasurer, Morgan 
B. Brainard; secretary, D, N. Gage; assistant 
treasurer, Charles H. Remington and M. G. 
Bulkeley, Jr.; auditor, Col. W. E. A. Bulkeley; 
counsel, H. T. Smith and O. R. Beckwith; 
agency supervisor, W. L. Mooney; secretary, 
Automobile Department, H. R. ‘Clough; sec- 
retary, Burglary Department, R. W. Myers; 
secretary, Plate Glass Department, Norman C. 
Stevens; secretary, Sprinkler Leakage De- 
partment, Dwight G. Stone; assistant sec- 
retaries, A. B. Palmerton, A. R. Sexton, and 
Gilbert E. Ashley. 

The leading officers of the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company are: 

(President, Morgan G. Bulkeley; vice-pres- 
ident, Morgan B. Brainard; vice-president 
and secretary, J. Scofield Rowe; treasurer, 
Charles H. Remington; assistant treasurer, 
M. G. Bulkeley, Jr.; auditor, Col, W. E. A. 
Bulkeley; secretary, J. C. Barden; automobile 
secretary, R. Clough; Marine secretary, 

J McGivney; agency supervisor, W. L. 
Mooney; assistant secretary, W. Elwood 
Jones. 

Patrick McGovern, of the mortgage 


loan department of the Aetna Life, has 
been appointed on the Street Board 
of Hartford. Mr. McGovern is a Repub- 
lican in politics. He was born in Ire- 
land October 23, 1849. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Aetna Life for the past 
thirty-seven years. He is a large stock- 
holder of the Aetna and the Travelers. 
Mr. McGovern has keen ability in fi- 
nancial matters and his counsel is con- 
stantly sought on matters of investment 
by a large circle of friends and busi- 
ness concerns in Connecticut. : 

Robert S. Morris, an actuary of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, an athlete of 
some prominence in Connecticut and a 
graduate of Trinity College, has joined 
the colors, having enlisted for active 
service in the Naval Reserve as a first 
class seaman. 


WISCONSIN DOES ITS PART 
The following news article from the 
Milwaukee “Journal” is interesting as 
giving one of many evidences that Wis- 
consin is thoroughly awake to its re- 
sponsibility to humanity. The clipping 
was sent to The Eastern Underwriter 


by a well-known life insurance man: 

“Wisconsin, by a record smashing Red 
Cross (Christmas seal sale of over 
$82,000, leads the nation among States 
of its class—the States over 2,400,000 
population. It has retaken first place, 
a position which it held for several 
years until New York wrested the hon- 
or away and which it has regained by 
a per capita sale of 3.24 seals. New 
York with a per capita sale of 2.93 is 
a well distanced second for national 
pennant honors. 


“Milwaukee wins inter-city honors 
for the first time in the history of the 
seal sale, its 1917 sale of $19,574.21 
giving it second place among cities be- 
tween 400,000 and 1,000,000 population. 
First place in this class waS won by 
Buffalo. Milwaukee’s per capita sale 
was 4.46. Mayville, Wis., also won 
second place honors in the national 
inter-city and town competition, its per 
capita sale being 24.1. This was the 
highest per capita sale in Wisconsin. 
The national honor roll of cities that 
made a per capita sale of six seals or 
over includes seventy-one Wisconsin 
cities.” 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His"4Income and General Effictency 
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The Travelers has fur- 


20-Year nished its agents with 
Endowment a good illustration of 
Arguments’ the value of the twenity- 


year endowment policy 

used with success, by several of its 
best agents. In a nutshell this con- 
tract furnishes a cash estate purchased 
ou the instalment plan with insurance 
protection for the family during the 
process. This is the detailed argu- 
ment: i 

For twenty. annual deposits of less 
than. 4.2 per cent. on $5,000 if your 
health is.found satisfactory we will 
guarantee the following results: 

(a) $5,000 cash to you if living at 
the end of twenty years, or 

(b) If ‘your physical condition is. sat- 
isfactory at the end of twenty years 
we will pay you $2,285 cash, and in 
addition a paid up estate of $5,000: pay- 
able to your beneficiaries at your death. 

(c) In case you suffer permanent 
tctal disability from accident or di- 
sease before the date set for the pay- 
ment of the endowment, we will pay 
you an income of $50 per month as 
long as you live and suffer such dis- 
ability, and at the end of the 20-year 
period from date of issue $5,000 in cash 


- to you if living, or if your death sooner 


occurs to your family or estate. 


Yes. The $50 a month to you will 
continue after you have received the 
$5,000 cash as tong as you live and 
suffer permanent total disability. 

(d) It is impossible to lose your 


“equity after two years even if you dis- 


continue your deposits. 

(f{) You can borrow on the security 
of this contract after two years at 5% 
per cent. 

(gz) The cash received by you at the 


end of twenty years, if living, is great- 


er than the total deposits made by you. 


In addition your family will have had 


the protection of $5,000 insurance and 
the protection in event of permanent 
disability throughout the twenty ‘years. 

(h) If you make the annual deposits 
for five years.and then discontinue 
payments, and die ‘within twenty years 
from date of issue of the contract, $5,- 
000 will be paid to your family or heirs 
at your death. t 

Twenty-year endowment contract at 
age. 33. 

* * * 
A few points of infor- 
mation upon the sub- 
ject of the income 
tax are given as fol- 
lows by the Fidelity 
Mutual “Field Man”: 

The income tax in its various rami- 
fications is still a puzzling problem to 
men in all lines of business, and it is 
quite natural that we should have 
questions put to us. now and then as 
to its application to the life insurance 
policyholder. The agent does not want 
to be a dispenser of misinformation and 
therefore should equip himself with 
the facts. We give below the more im- 
portant points upon which questions 
are likely to be asked. 

Proceeds of a Life Policy Paid to 
an Individual Beneficiary.—These are 
entirely exempt from the Federal In- 
come Tax, and this fact in itself offers 
an excellent talking point for life in- 
surance. 

Proceeds of an Endowment Policy 
Paid to the Insured—-The insured is 
required to return for taxation only the 
profit represented by the difference be- 
tween the amount received from the 
company and the total amount of the 
premiums he has paid to the company. 
He cannot, however, take credit for 
interest . accumulations on his pre- 
miums. After receiving the proceeds 
of an endowment policy, if he should 


Life Insurance 
and the 
Income Tax 


invest them,at interest, such interest 
would, of course, ‘represent income and 
would be taxable. 

Proceeds Paid ‘to the Insured Under 
an “Income for Life” Policy—Mm gen- 
eral, the same Tule applies here as in 
the case of an endowment policy, the 
insured is required to return for taxa- 
tion only the profit represented by the 
difference between the amount received 
and the total amount of premiums paid. 

While there are many questions in 
connection with the Income Tax Law 
which have not yet been cleared up by 
definite rulings, it is our view of the 
case that the insured under an “Tn- 
come for Life” contract would net have 
to return for taxation the income re- 
ceived by him under his contract unless 
and until the total amount so received 
equaled the total amount of the pre- 
miums he paid to the company. 

Life Insurance Dividends.—The divi- 
dends on current premiums on a life 
insurance policy are in the nature ofa 
refund. They are not income and are 
therefore not taxable. After the pre- 
miums on a policy have been fully 
paid, as in the case of a twenty pay- 
ment life form that has reached the 
end of the premium payment period, 
the subsequent dividends would be in- 
come and must be returned for taxa- 
tion. 

Proceeds of Partnership or Corpo- 
ration. Policies —These must be shown 
in the income tax return as to the 
profit represented by the difference be- 
tween the amount actually received 
and the total amount of the premiums 
paid. Some time ago the Treasury De- 
partment made a ruling under which 
premiums paid on account of partner- 
ship or corporation policies were allow- 
able deductions in making a return of 
income. This ruling was recently res- 
cinded. A partnership or corporation 
that made deduction of premiums paid 
while this ruling was in force could 
not, of course, again take credit for 
those same premiums in returning for 
taxation the proceeds of such policies 
at death or maturity. 

Cash Value Paid on Surrender.—The 
proceeds from the cash value of a 
policy paid on surrender are returnable 
for taxation only as to the profit rep- 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


resented by the difference between the 
amount received and the total premi- 
ums paid. 

Policy Loans.—Money obtained by 
the policyholder as a loan against his 
policy is merely an indebtedness and 
ig not returnable for taxation, but in 
event of subsequent surrender, the 
amount would have to be accounted 
for in settlement and would be subject 
te taxation the same as in the case of 
the proceeds of a policy arising out of 
an ordinary surrender. ‘The interest 
paid by the policyholder on a policy 
loan is deductible from income in mak- 
ing return for taxation. 

Annuities—The proceeds of an annu- 
ity contract are returnable for taxation 
only as to the profits represented by 
the difference between the amount ac- 
tually received and the amount ac- 
tually paid in premiums. This applies 
only where the annuitant who pur- 
chased the annuity is himself the re- 
cipient of its benefits. The beneficiary 
of a policy of annuity purchased by 
some one else stands in the same rela- 
tion as the individual beneficiary under 
a life insurance contract, and is not 
taxable. 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 


It is greater, than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies .....-++- wee sols 1 o L8,262,900 


It stood first in the world in amount 
insurance placed in 1917 
Loe aide<late = «eee ..---$791,060,002 


It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in foree in 1917 
weecee -9400;149,902 


eee eee eee eeree 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President ) 


A prominent life agent of 


An New York City is using® 
Effective this letter to advantage: 
Letter Dear Sir: Six per cent. is 


a high percentage for a — 


trust fund, is it not? Most investments 
yielding 6 per cent. lack security. Here 
is one guaranteed by a corporation 
worth over $100,000,000. This corpora- 
tion authorizes me to make an offer 
such that our client may create for his 
wife or child, a 6 per cent. trust estate. 
If he dies we pay, for example: $100 a 
month as long as his wife lives and 
$20,000 at her death. 

If ‘you become totally disabled physi- 
cally, we also pay you $100 a month as 
long as you live; then the $100 a month 
to wife, for life; and then $20,000 at 
her death. 

The cost is less than you might sup- 
pose. 

Not sold by mail. 
peintment at your convenience. 


ANNOUNCE MEETING DATES 

The Equitable Life Assurance S0- 
ciety announce the following meeting 
dates for its agency clubs: 


4 


| 


Interview by ap- 


Eastern Century Club, the New Mon- 


terey, Asbury Park, July 9-13. 
Southern Century Club, the Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., July 15-19. 
Central Century Club, the Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., July 19-23. 
Pacific Century Club, Tahoe Tavern, 
Lake Tahoe, Cal., July 29-Aug, 2. 


CIVILIAN WAR CLAUSE P 

The civilian war clause of the Equi 
table Life Assurance Society, providing 
for a single additional premium of $26 


ua 


per $1,000 on civilians who perform _ 


work in belligerent countries in con 
nection with the war, or who travel or 
reside in war zones, has been amended 
so as to provide for a refund one year 
after the end of the war of any part 
of the extra premium as shall not haye 
been required tu pay death claims due 
to such residence or travel. A 
———S— SS eee t 

Major Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., Sec 
ond Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, has been commissioned a nae 


in the Ordnance Reserve Corps of Be | 


Army. Recently he returned ff 
Europe where he made a study of all 


craft defense. Since then he has spoken) 
nearly every night in helping arous ey 


the war spirit of America and in aiding, 
the sale of Liberty bonds. Major Stod- 


dard has made a splendid record with) 
the Department, and is extremely popu, } 


lar. He has four children. Daniel F. 
Gordon, chief examiner of fire com: 
panies, is taking his place. ™ || 
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Right of Mutual Companies to Give 


(Continued from page 1) 


ized under the laws of this State may 
appropriate and expend such sums as 
they may deem expedient, and as in 
their judgment will contribute to the 
protection of the corporate interests. 

| A significant line of his opinion is: 
“The question is not one of permitting 
the use of corporate moneys for what 
are or may be called ‘worthy objects’ 
outside the corporate enterprise, but for 
the maintenance of the very foundation 
of the corporate enterprise itself.” 

The opinion of Judge Hughes was giv- 
en to Charles D. Norton, chairman of 
the Insurance Division of the Second 
Red Cross Drive, Corporation Campaign, 
and thousands of copies of the opinion 
have been printed and distributed by 
Mr. Norton. 

Judge O’Brien’s Opinion 

The Hughes opinion is only one of 
about half a dozen from eminent legal 
counsel. Morgan J. O’Brien has given 
an opinion also, a few extracts of which 
follow: 

“No earthquake or plague, however, 
in its disastrous effect can be compared 
with our defeat in this war. ‘The 
enormous expense which a single day’s 
unnecessary duration of the war _ in- 
volves must be distributed among all 
the various property interests in our 
country in one way or another. No in- 
terest can avoid contributing its share. 
J am, therefore, of the opinion that ir- 
respective of any statute, the directors 
of our corporations may properly make 
reasonable contributions to the Red 
Cross without consulting the stockhold- 
ers or other beneficiaries.” 

Among others who have given 
opinions are John G. Milburn, Richard 
VY. Lindabury and ex-Judge Ingraham. 
These have all upheld the constitution- 
ality of the act. : 

What Superintendent Phillips Said 

Superintendent Phillips, of the New 
York Department, in a letter to Haley 
Fiske, vice-president of the Metropol- 
itan. says in part: i 

“This department will make no ob- 
jection to a reasonable contribution to 
the present War Red Cross Fund. It 
must be expressly understood that the 
department thereby does not waive its 
right to object to any contribution 
which may hereafter be made by your 
company, or other mutual life insurance 
companies for charitable or other 
worthy purposes not directly connected 
with the prosecution of the war.” 

Fiske Calls Red Cross a Great Factor 


in Winning the War 


The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked several life insurance officials to 
comment upon the situation. Haley 
Fiske, vice-president of the Metropol- 
itan Life said: 

“Your letter of the 18th is received. 
Our view of our legal authority to make 
a corporate subscription is indicated by 
the fact that our finance committee has 
authorized a subscription to the Red 
Cross Fund. We have the authority of 
our Counsel, Mr. John G. Milburn, of 
another eminent lawyer who in occa- 
Sion has acted as counsel for us, Mr. 
R. V. Lindabury, and the opinions of ex- 
Judge Hughes and ex-Judge Ingraham, 
which, no doubt you have seen, that 
a mutual insurance company is author- 
ized to make this subscription. These 
Opinions discuss and decide the question 
from different angles and points of view. 
We have no manner of doubt ourselves 
of our right to make this subscription. 
We have paid out in death claims be- 
cause of the war nearly two and a half 
millions of dollars; a million and a half 
of our policyholders are within the draft 
age. We believe the Red Cross is 
worthy of assistance by us if for no 
other reasons than their ministrations 
to our policyholders. Beyond all that 


we are convinced that the Red Cross 


has been, is and is going to be a great 
factor in winning the war and defend- 
ing this country against aggression and 


that it is a material part of Govern- 
mental war activities. We believe it 
's necessary to support the Red Cross 
as a measure of protection to our 
assets. 

“We have not thus far considered 
any other organization as entitled to a 
subscription, either under the authority 
of the act or under the general right 
of the company to protect its property. 
Each case, if any such arise, will have 
to be decided by itself.” 

The officer of one company, which 
doubts the wisdom of mutual company 
subscriptions, said to The Hastern Un- 
derwriter: 

“The recent legislation is not man- 
datory nor directory. It is merely an 
assent of the State Government that 
directors and trustees of New York life 
insurance corporations may expend 
such sums of their policyholders’ money 
as ‘in their judgment will contribute to 
the corporate interests’ of such com- 
panies. It is doubtful whether this 
legislation has added anything to the 
power which directors or trustees pre- 
viously possessed. Money of policy- 
holders could always be rightly expend- 
ed for corporate purposes, and under 
the new legislation the directors or 
trustees are limited in their expendi- 
tures to ‘protection of corporate inter- 
ests.’ In this view such directors or 
trustees of insurance companies as have 
heretofore refused to vote away policy- 
holders’ funds for charitable objects 
will find little in the new. law to stimu- 
late their generosity with other people’s 
money, while others. will find full war- 
rant for such generosity.” 


TWO RECORDS 


What W. Logan Shearer and H. F. 
Pardieck, Northwestern Mutual, 
Have Done 


“Field Notes,’ published by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has not 
made many personal references to 


agents, but an exception is found in 
the current number in favor of W. 
Logan Shearer and H. F. Pardieck. The 
comment follows: 

W. Logan Shearer, the very capable 
district agent at Lexington, Kentucky, 
has just completed six years of consec- 
utive weekly production. We hope Mr. 
Shearer is as proud of his record as we 
are. Here is what he has to say about 
it: “The determination to write at 
least one completed application each 
week has been a great thing for me. 
If every agent in our Company would 
make up his mind to do likewise you 
would ‘have a whole regiment in your 
Marathon Club as it has been no trou- 
ble for me to report insurance on at 
least one hundred lives during the past 
five agency years. This letter to you 
is not written as a means of singing my 
own praise but with the one thought 
that you may be able to impress on new 
men just entering the life insurance 
business what it would mean to have 
something definite in view and then at 
all hazards carry it out.” 

Mr. H. F. Pardieck, district agent 
at Richmond, Indiana, has been writ- 
ing applications for the Northwest- 
ern for the past twenty-eight years and 
during that time has made some re- 
markable records, For many years he 
has had an ambition to write $100,000 
in one month, but never quite made it. 
During April he went “over the top” 
for an even $100,000 written on several 
lives, and all secured in his home town, 
which, according to the 1910 census, 
had a total population of only 22,324. 
Richmond now has over $2,000,000 
Northwestern in force. 

Such an incident would certainly 
seem to indicate that conditions are 
right for breaking records and that 
business can be had if the grit and 
determination are there. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets 


Ttabhistest sito BY come ela rye? 
Capital and Surplu 5 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in Force..... ee G 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization Eis 19/612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly........ nial siaiepaietmge > <eiele Sinte Rree oa otal hate 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ‘ 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies : 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 
Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 
Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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This newspaper is owned, and as, pub: 


‘shed The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York‘ cor- 
poration, office and place of . business 
105 William Street; New. York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
The address of the officers is 
Telephone 


every Friday by 


Secretary. 
the office of this newspaper. 


2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00:a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


THE LESSON TAUGHT BY H,: A. 
BARKER’S LIBERTY LOAN 
SUCCESS 
A few weeks ago Harold A. Barker 
was an unknown industrial agent in 
Brooklyn. To-day, there is not a gen- 
éral agent in New York City who has 
not heard of him and his remarkable 
achievement in personally obtaining 
4,851 subscriptions in the Third Liberty 
Loan campaign. How he did it is told 
on page five of this paper. That a man 
working without friends or influence in 
the greatest city in the new world can 
pile up such a record is a beacon light 
for every life insurance agent in the 
land. When Barker. decided. to sell 
Liberty Loan bonds it became a pas- 
sion with him. He could not get up 
too early in the morning; he could not 
retire too late at night. It was work, 
work, work, for seventeen or eighteen 
hours a day. It was being everlastingly 
ov the job. His soul was in it; he 
forgot the flight of time. Claiming no 
unusual ability he says anybody can 
do what he did. But nobody duplicated 
Barker’s feat. It is easy to see that 
he will make a great success of life 
insurance. if he can devote to it his 
spirit and can control the will that 
made his record.as a bond salesman 
without equal. And from his experi- 
ence a great many life insurance ser- 
pons can be and should be drawn. 
Merely to sell life insurance is..an in- 
spiration in itself. If it, once “gets 
hold” of an agenti.who will then work 

hard, nothing can stop him. 


SOLVING THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
BY UNITED ACTION 


There was a time when men- were 
satisfied to amble along under condi- 
tions as they existed, loath to exert 
themselves to correct the evils they 
knew to.exist. No concerted. effort 
was. made to fathom the causes from 
which the evils arose. That was true 
of fire prevention and later .of indus- 
trial accident prevention. It is now 
equally true .of that new phase of acci- 
dent prevention which relates particu- 
larly to the motor vehicle. 


But man’s attitude has changed. He 


now. seeks to discover preventable 
causes and to remove them. Years ago 
the more advanced fire insurance men 
realized that it was folly to go on pay- 
ing millions for fire prevention without 
studying the causes which made those 
expenditures, necessary. Of course, 
they met with opposition, skepticism, 
inertia. 


But the prevention pioneers were not 
deterred. They worked on, the agents 
giving their time and the companies 
spending their money. Now they know 
that fire prevention pays big dividends. 
Here is a concrete example: By close 
co-operation the citizens of Portland, 
Oregon, reduced their fire loss from 
$1,762,493 in 1914 to $276,744 in 1917, 
and 1918 losses are so far only half 
of those in the same period of 1917. 


In industrial accident prevention 
very much the same conditions existed 
as in fire prevention. Employers 


scoffed at the idea of materially re- 
ducing the loss of life and limb. They 
saw only the phantom of expense in- 
cident to establishing the new regime. 
They despaired of educating the work- 
ers to a sense of caution and a regard 
for the safety of others. Industry was 
like a battlefield. Must it also be so 
on our highways? Surely not. 


Again the insurance men, in the field 
and in the company offices, threw their 
weight against this industrial evil and 
it gave way. It became profitable to 
the companies, employers, employed 
and the agents to prevent accidents. To 
the latter because the new service they 
rendered increased their prestige in 
their respective localities. All insur- 
ance men know the result; how it 
amazed the most skeptical. The rec- 
ords prove it. 


Extensive and growing use of the 
motor vehicle has created an accident 
hazard peculiar to _ itself. It has 
reached undreamed of proportions. Ad- 
vanced underwriters realize that the 
time is ripe to wage an unrelenting 
campaign against this new peril. To 
be successful, accident prevention re- 
solves itself into a continuous cam- 
paign to inculcate the habit and thought 
of carefulness. Carelessness is the 
chief obstacle. Just one human frailty 
to be overcome. 


Fortunately there is ready an effi- 
cient organization among the automo- 
bile owners with which to co-operate— 
‘the hundreds of automobile clubs. The 
progressive insuvance companies have 
prepared speciai literature of a high 
order which-is ready for distribution 
to interested agents and others. This 
literature is not commonplace; it is 
the best that money can buy. “Safety 
for the Motorist,” issued by the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., is a good ex- 
ample. Caution cards are issued with 
licenses. State highway commissions, 
motor vehicle departments and other 
governmental agencies are co-operating 
to educate the public. The National 
Safety Council is waging a special 
campaign against automobile accidents. 


Satisfactory results can be obtained 
only by reaching the individual driver. 


‘The agent, the company and the auto- 


mobile club, working together, can turn 


‘the trick. But the insurance man must 


ROBERT M. NUGENT 


Robert M. Nugent, assistant secre- 
tary of the National Surety Company, 
is shown in this picture speaking in 
the Liberty Bell at the City Hall, New 
York, in the recent Liberty Loan cam- 
peign. In this talk and ‘by touring 
restaurants and hotels along Broadway 
every night Mr. Nugent sold $300,000 


in bonds. 
* * * 


George Turner, who has resigned as 
deputy of the Indiana Insurance Depart- 
ment to become general counsel of 
the National Council of Insurance Fed- 
erations, is extremely popular with 
members of the Federation and the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. His defense of the 17% 
per cent. acquisition cost on various 
occasions was strong and important. 
Before going with the Indiana Insur- 
ance Department he was secretary of 
the Indiana Federation. Mr. Turner is 
a lawyer by profession, and in his early 
thirties. 


start it. He should not ignore the op- 
portunity to put himself forward in a 
good cause. 

Nor is this a labor of love. Far from 
it. Every town has its traffic probiem. 
It is interesting; it can be worked out. 
It would be an honor to any local agent 
to be known as an authority, even a 
“bug” on this subject. That would be 
a good form of publicity. Fire and 
liability agents have risen in the esti- 
mation of their clients by just such 
work. 


The impression exists that the motor- 
ist nevar can be taught proper regard 
for safety. But he can, he must, and 
the insurance men are the logical 
apostles of the new creed. The pedes- 
trian must likewise be educated. 


Every town has its traffic problem. 
Interest yourself in it; make it your 
hebby; distribute special literature on 
automobile accident prevention; inter- 
est the local automobile club, the police 
department, the board of trade, the 
courts. Become a factor in this nation- 
wide campaign. High fire or accident 
frequency mitigates morally and physi- 
cally against any. community in which 
ii is allowed to run rampant. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


Henry Moir, who has been elected 
president of the “Actuarial Society of 
America, is a graduate of that famous 
boys’ school’ in Scotland—Watson’s— 
which has turned out as graduates ten 
prominent actuaries now with Amer- 
ican companies. Mr. Moir for years 
has been an authority on all matters 
having relation to the scientific side 
of life insurance. During a busy career 
he has found time to write books and 
articles which have done much to edu- 
cate the younger men in the business, 
and he has also taught actuarial prin- 
ciples at a local university. Before go- 
ing with the Home Life, of which he 
has been actuary for some years, Mr. 
Moir was actuary of the Provident Say- 
ings. As are most of the other actu- 
aries Mr. Moir looks at life philosophic- 
ally, is always in good humor and 
thinks the world a mighty fine place 
in which to live. Just what there is 
about cube root and such problems, the 
mastery of which makes the average 
actuary a congenial person to meet and 
to swap stories with, has never been 
clearly defined, but it is a lot more fun 
traveling on a long distance train with 
a crowd of actuaries than with a sim- 
ilar aggregation of—well, editors, for 
instance. The writer of .this personal 
has never seen an actuary lose his 
temper, get excited or be too busy to 
talk. Other officers elected by the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America are William 
A. Hutcheson, second vice-president of 
the Mutual Life, and A. B. Wood, Sun 
Life, vice-presidents; D. G: Alsop, Prov- 
ident Life & Trust, treasurer; W..M. 
Strong, Mutual Life, secretary, and J. 
S. Thompson, assistant secretary of the 
actuary of the Mutual Life, editor of 
the proceedings. 

* * * 


John G. Simmonds, president of John 
G. Simmonds & Co., Inc., who last week 
announced his retirement from active 
business because of ill health, has had 
a long experience as an underwriter. 
He started with the Commercial Union 
in 1898, going with the Sun in 1901 and 
with Weed & Kennedy in 1903. In 1905 | 
he entered the local agency business 
at New Rochelle with his brother, un- 
der the firm name of C. E. & J. G 
Simmonds. In 1910 he sold his local 
agency business to Fred S. James & 
Co., and was with the firm as manager 
of its suburban department for one 
year. He then went with F. R. Cruick- 
shank & Co., as suburban underwriter, 
and in June, 1913, he purchased the | 
agency plant of that firm and organized 
the suburban agency of John G. Sim 
monds & Co. In February, 1916, R. B. | 
McFall entered the agency and it was 
incorporated with Mr. McFall as vice- 
president. Mr. McFall will continue — 
the business as heretofore. Mr. Sim- 
monds has been troubled with ill health | 
for some time and his retirement is 
to permit him to recuperate. “ 


¢* s @ 
Oscar B. Haller, who came to the | 


Equitable Life Assurance Society from | _ 
a small Michigan company in 1914, | 


built up a $2,000,000 agency in 4 


sparsely settled community in Norther | 
Michigan. ‘Because of his success i 
a constricted field he has been made | 
agency manager in Toledo. 


* * 


George W. Ellis, editor of the “Trav- | 
elers Record,” is confined in the Hart 
ford hospital with typhoid fever. He. 
has been ill about two weeks and went 
to the hospital last Friday. ‘ 


* * #* : 


Percy V. Baldwin, assistant secre 
tary of the life department of the Trav-| 
elers, is recovering from a severe case 
of septic poisoning which resulted from 
ati operation for the removal of his 
tonsils two weeks 2g0. ! 


> | 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Sooo fy 


United British, 
ciel Start Soon 


yy : oad 
" 


TO BE ENTERED IN ALL STATES 


Fire Department is Under Management 
.of George A. Viehmann and 
Gresham Ennis © 


Within the next three or four weeks, 

the ‘United British Insurance Co., Ltd., 
of London, will be ready to start writ- 
ing fire business throughout the coun- 
iy. C. P. Stewart & Co., Inc., are 
the United States managers of the Com- 
pany and the fire branch will be under 
the direct management of George A. 
Viehmann, president, and Gresham 
Ennis, secretary of the New Jersey 
Insurance Co., who are both vice-presi- 
dents of C. P. Stewart & Co., Inc. The 
executive office of the fire insurance 
branch will be at 40 Clinton St., New- 
ark, and of the marine branch at 56 
Beaver St., New York. 
» The United British has complied with 
the requirements of the New York 
State Insurance Department and _ has 
been licensed to do business in that 
State. The Guaranty. Trust Co., of 
New York, is the United States trustee 
of the Company. In. addition to the 
fire and marine requirements; the 
United British has placed in the hands 
of its trustees and United States man- 
agers further funds, making. the total 
with which the Company will start 
business $1,000,000. 


TO ADDRESS BANKERS 
Frank H. Smith, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance, New Jersey, 
‘made a talk to the New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association in Atlantic’ City on 
May 17. 


SILVEY TO WED 
_ A.M. Silvey, of Coe & Silvey, one 
of the ablest of the younger brokers in 
Néw York City, is to marry Miss Ger- 
trude Phillips, daughter of Richard 
Felis, of Oroville, Cal., in’ June. 


MILLIGAN CHAIRMAN 
’ President Milligan, of the Phoenix 
of Hartford, is chairman of the Red 
Cross Committee of Hartford. 


“Lynn J. Bickelhaupt, formerly an in- 
spector of the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York State, received the 
first letter delivered in Syracuse by 
i airplane mail route. 


“John P. Hollerith, of Chicago, will 


. soon be added to the colony of West- 


| emmers now in New York. 


He comes 
from the Hartford to the Continental. 


Field Conference 
of Automobile Co. 


SPECIALS MEET IN HARTFORD 


List of Topics Covered and Names of 
Speakers Given—Committee 
in Charge 


Field representatives of the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company of Hartford are 


holding a-conference at Hartford this « 


week, the second in the history of the 
Company. Forty-five special agents are 
in attendance. 

On Tuesday J. W. Robertson, super- 
visor, Chicago, spoke on “Inspections”; 
W. S. Hart, home office examiner, on 
“How Field Men Can Assist Examin- 
ers”; A. J. Towne, special agent for 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania, 
“How Examiners Can Assist the Field 
Men”; William L. Mooney, agency. su- 
pervisor, “Co-Operation Between Fire 
and Casualty Special Agents.” Lunch 
was served at the Hartford Club, after 
which this was the program: “Our Sup- 
ply Department,’ Edmund W. Danabhy, 
supervisor of supplies at the home of- 
fice; “Special Risk Department,” L. C. 
Shaul, supervisor of special risks; 
“Sprinkler Leakage and Combination 
Residence,” Dwight G. Stone, secretary 
of miscellaneous lines of the Company; 
“Agency Development,’ A. G. Hancock, 
Baltimore. 


Wednesday’s Program 


At the convention on Wednesday the ‘ 


following program was discussed: J. 
H. Patterson, New York City manager, 
“Co-operation”; J. R. Edsall, home of- 
fice examiner, “Survey Slips and Edu- 
cation of New Agents”; G. M. Easley, 
“The Texas Field’; J. EF. Decker, Jr., 
superintendent of the explosion depart- 
ment, “Miscellaneous Lines.” An out- 
ing and beefsteak supper at the Weth- 
ersfield Country Club is scheduled for 
this afternoon. 

Thursday’s schedule of speeches in- 
cluded “Cotton,” by T. Graham Hall, 
of Nashville; “Accounting,” by H. C. 
Warner, in charge of accounts; “What 
We Are Doing in the Statistical Depart- 
ment,” by J. C. Mayorga, of the statis- 
tical department of the Company; “Oil,” 
by Hunter L. Martin, of Oklahoma; 
“Use and Occupancy,” by R. R. Stone, 
special agent at Syracuse, N. Y.; “Lines 
and Classification,” by W. E. Jones, as- 
sistant secretary of the Company. 

The general committee in charge is 
J. C. Barden, secretary of the Company; 
W. F. Jones, assistant secretary; C. R. 
Fulton, executive special agent; H. J. 
Parker, superintendent of loss depart- 
ment. 


atk NIAGARA 


er IRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


-OF NEW YORK 


Announces the appointment 


of 


WILLIAM H. McGEE & CO. 
General Agents 
MARINE ErARTMENT 
“4s peru bany, eee 


NEW YORK 


THE AUTOMOBILE== 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY; President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 

PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 

CARGOES AUTOMOBILES . INLAND MARINE 
LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


FLOATERS 
4 REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated. with 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM. H. KENZEL CoO.. 
FIRE ° INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH | 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. . 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Assets ..,.......$641,841.77 


230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Réserve 
Capital 
Surplus ......... 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus . 


OPERATING ON A. CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY..UNDER. AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


Meeting the Inter-insurers 


To meet the competition of inter-in- 
surance concerns the Smith-Lawson- 
Coambs Company, Chicago, offered 
$100 reward to the first broker in 
Chicago who is able to secure a bona 
fide application for a Georgia Casualty 
policy containing an indorsement cov- 
ering the features of the inter-insur- 
ance policy, signed by the assured and 
approved by the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment. The jndorsement provides 
that at the expiration of the policy the 
company will return to the assured an 
amount estimated at 25 per cent. of 
the premium paid, if the profits of the 
eompany justify it, the assured agree- 
ing to the other provisions of the inter- 
insurance contract as to management 


expenses, liability, power of attorney 
and waiver of right. 
* * * 


With Davis, Dorland & Co. 
Jacob Zanzok, formerly with I. M. 
Blau, is now placer for Davis, Dorland 
& Co. 
* & * 
James E. Madden in Army 
James E. Madden, of the brokerage 
department of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
leaves next week to join the army. 
* * * 


Morrison With Emsheimer 
Thomas Morrison, for the past five 
years with the up-town office of the 
‘Aetna Life and affiliated companies, 
has resigned as manager of the acci- 
dent and health department to join the 
office of Charles Emsheimer. He will 

develop general brokerage lines. 

Pe tk A 


Another Gatti-McQuade Loss 

Another loss was reported this week 
on the Gatti McQuade warehouse in 
Hoboken. This loss is approximately 
$100,000 which is reported to be mostly 
covered by binders. The last fire at 
this property was last spring and was 
extensively reported in The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

* * * 

Olsen With Starkweather & Shepley 

Charles A. Olsen, for the past thir- 
teen years with R. C. Rathbone & Son, 
has resigned and will start on Monday 
with Starkweather & Shepley in the 
New York brokerage department of 
that office. ‘Through his long connec- 
tion with Rathbone & Son, Mr. Olsen 
is well known to William Street. 

ok * * 


H. C. Zaro Retires 

Henry GC. Zaro, who for a long term 
of years has been a broker and up- 
town manager of the North River and 
other companies represented by Crum 
& Forster, has discontinued his branch 
office and will retire from the insur- 
ance business. J. Koch, who has been 
with the office for some time, will car- 
ry on the business and retain the space 
formerly occupied by Mr. Zaro as a 
branch office. Mr. Zaro will continue 
to act as agent for various steamship 
companies and banking interests. 

* * 

Tobias With Forman & Herman 

T. J. Tobias, formerly with Henry C. 
Zaro, is now with Forman & Herman, 
succeeding Phillip Honig, now in the 
army. 

* 2° % 
Returns to Local Agents 

The $2,000,000 line of the California 
Hotels Company, which operates the 
tbree big hotels (Maryland, Green and 
Huntington) at Pasadena, Cal., has 
been recovered from Hastern interests 
by the Hogan Company agency of 'Pasa- 
dena. H. J. Sears of the latter firm 
has returned from San Francisco where 
he completed arrangements for the ex- 
clusive handling of this line. 


Humboldt To 
Be Superior Fire 


ITS CAPITAL 


WILL INCREASE 


Company Has Net Surplus of $1,200,- 
000—Loss Ratio Last Year 
42 Per Cent. 


(By Tel. to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Pittsburgh, May, 22.—The Humboldt 
Fire Insurance Company is changing its 
name to the Superior Fire [Insurance 
Company. 

Stockholders of the company are con- 
sidering an authorization of increase in 
capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 

Company Figures 


A. H. Trimble is president of the 
Humboldt, which has gross assets of 
$1,750,616, and net surplus of $1,200,000. 
Last year it received premiums of more 
than $1,000,000, while its loss ratio was 
only 42 per cent. 


The Humboldt was organized in 1871 
with $100,000 capital. In 1910 it merged 
the Allegheny Fire. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND DANCE 


Given by Employes of North British 
Group at the Hotel 
Ansonia 
Employes of the North British & 


Mercantile group of companies gave an 
entertainment and dance at the Hotel 
Ansonia in upper Broadway on Friday 
night of last week. The ball room of 
the hotel was packed, many standing 
up. .A surprising amount of good tal- 
ent was exhibited, the singing and in- 
strumental playing being considerably 
above average. All of the men in 
the Company whose promotions were 
recently announced were present, and 
Assistant Manager C. R. Perkins was 
master of ceremonies. The receipts 
were given to the Y. M. C. A. fund. 
An interesting feature of the enter- 
tainment was that it was managed by 
the War Savings Society of the North 
Rritish & Mercantile companies. 


the 


FOELL WITH HALL & HENSHAW 


(Charles G. Ifoell, for the past nine 


years with the Phoenix of London, 
mainly in the local department, will 
start on Monday with Hall & Henshaw 
as counterman. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 


Phone: John 2312 


NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


Rossia Insurance Company | 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


AGENCIES 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, se 
1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
; Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F, P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


1500 


REINSURANCE 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


pany is in i conssprere of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE | 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES ; 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Pal L ABD ES Pe ris A 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


seeeines | CLARENCE A: KROUSE & CO. | 3a 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS ERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES ; 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State | 


45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 Joh 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS } 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street I 


The real strength of an insurance com | 


] 
} 


the security of its policy, yt 


Z 


owing the Way 
in Fire Prevention 


PORTLAND ESTABLISHES RECORD 


. 
r 


Secretary Blakeslee of Department of 
| Public Affairs Explains Methods 
al in Use 


Portland, Oregon, has reduced its 
| fire loss from $1,762,493 in 1914 to 
$276,744 in 1917. How this was ac- 


of the Department of Public Affairs of 
that city, as follows: 

_ While the ordinance creating the of- 
fice of Fire Marshal was passed in 
October, 1914, fire prevention work did 


not start wmtil the following April. 
Fire prevention has worked wonders 
in Portland, having reduced the fire 


i 


loss from $1,762,493 in 1914 to $276,744 


in 1917. I mention these figures to 
give you some idea of what systematic 
fire prevention work has done, and is 
_ deing for our city. 
The movement for fire prevention 
was taken up first by Arthur M. 
| Churchill, of the Civic League, to- 
| gether with Walter S. Creach, of the 
Fire Bureau office staff, with the co- 
operation of EH. M. Underwood, of the 
Fortland Credit (Men’s Association. 
 Qwing to the large fire loss, the im- 
perative needs of this course of action 
was laid before H. R. Albee, mayor of 
+ Portland, commissioner in charge of 
| the fire department. He was very 
| much in favor of the idea and present- 
- ed the matter to the council, with the 
result that on October 28, 1914, an or- 
_ dimance creating the office of Fire Mar- 
shal, providing for better protection 
against fire was passed. Battalion 
| Ghief Jay W. Stevens, who is now 
_tmanager of the Fire Prevention Bu- 
_ vreau of the Pacific States, was appoint- 
_ ed Fire Marshal and sent east to study 
_ fire prevention methods employed in 
the large eastern cities. Upon his re- 
turn to Portland, the Fire Prevention 
_ Bureau was organized, and a systematic 
| inspection of all business houses and 
residences in the city was started. 
Highty-five deputy fire marshals. were 
appointed in the department, two from 
each fire station, whose duties along 
| with their regular work, were to in- 
spect two or three hours each day 
when the companies were at sufficient 
‘Strength to allow them to get away. 
Methods of Inspection 
The men are on duty twenty-four 
hours, with one day off in four. ‘The 
city is divided into districts and each 
company inspector is supposed to at- 
tend to his immediate district. Each 
week the men are called together at 
the City Hall, where fire prevention 
school is held. At this time instruc- 
_tions are given by the Fire Marshal 
and hazards needing particular atten- 
_ lion are taken up and discussed by the 
members. It is generally arranged at 
these meetings that the chiefs give 
talks on prepared subjects, and they 
are also favored with speeches on fire 
| prevention topics by the business men. 
_ We have found this method of getting 
_the men together for the purpose of 
«liseussing intricate problems and ex- 
_;} changing views very instructive, and 
| the results we have attained are very 
encouraging. If at any time an inspec- 
_ tor is confronted with a fire hazard 
i that he feels he cannot handle, he re- 
ports it to the cffice, and a special man 
is sent to assist him, and invariably 
the problem is solved. 
rt Record of Alarms 
t 


‘During the year 1914 there were 1,854 
alarms with a fire loss of $1,762,493.46. 


In 1915 after the enaction of fire pre- 
/yention bureau, the alarms were re- 

cuced to 1,225, with a loss of $1,289,- 

372.46. 1916 had 816 alarms and a re- 
ie ble reduction in losses, the loss 
being only $554,205.63. In 1917 while 
_ the alarms were about the same, there 
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being 824, the loss, $276,744.40, was 
half the loss of the previous year, and 
the smallest record for the last six- 
tcen years, or since Portland has at- 
tained its present size. The results 
show the per capita fire loss has been 
reduced from $6.78 in 1914 to $.93 in 
1917. 

While 


we are immensely pleased 


‘with our records for 1917, we are out 


to beat it in 1918, and so far results 
present a very favorable outlook. <A 
comparison of Josses or the first four 
months of the fiscal year 1917-1918 are 
as follows: 


1917 1918 
December ..... $ 44,734.08  $ 4,044.75 
BeAr ote 25,533.05 5,919.59 
Mepruary. >. «+a. 9,512.47 32,587.16 
PATER Mi he ey akve «ie 28,805.05 *11,269.57 
TGP ANE ¢:.,cteoks.o ¢ $108,584.65 $53,821.00 
*Estimate. 


Incendiarism Suppressed 


An important feature of our success 
in the prevention of fire has been the 
suppression of incendiarism, which has 
been accomplished by the thorough in- 
yestigation of the cause of every fire 
at the time it occurs, by our arson 
squad, and in the last three years with 
the co-operation, of the district attor- 
iey’s office, we have been able to get 
38 convictions for arson, while previ- 
ous to this time, the city records fail 
te show any convictions on that count. 

‘We make a thorough house to house 
inspection of dwellings once a year, 
aud all business houses are inspected 
monthly, starting with “Clean-up 
Week,” which generally is the first 
week in May. A short time before we 
start the “Clean-up Week” campaign, 
we endeavor to get the papers to give 
it as much publicity as possible. AS 
an incentive to clean up and also to 
make it profitable, we have been able 
to make arrangements with the paper 
dealers to buy up all newspapers, mag- 
azines, etc., which on the day set for 
that purpose, are delivered to the fire 
stations, where they are weighed up 
by the firemen and paid for. By this 
method we collect about fifty tons of 
waste paper yearly. 

As a means of working up enthu- 
siasm and securing the active co-opera- 
tion of the citizens, and especially busi- 
ness men in the fire prevention work, 
we concentrate our efforts on making 
fire prevention day, October 9, a big 
day, opening the day with speeches on 
fire prevention in schools, inspection 
of business houses by business men ac- 
companied by our inspectors, and a 
big parade in the afternoon, which in- 
cludes school drill teams, civic and 
business organizations, with represent- 
ative floats. We have also been suc- 
cessful in securing the co-operation of 
the Ministerial Association, and fire 
prevention talks are delivered from 
their pulpits on the Sunday preceding 
fire prevention day. The moving pic- 
ture theatres have also greatly assist- 
ed us by throwing pictures of fire haz- 
ards on the screens the week preceding 
Fire Prevention Day. 

From the success we have attained 
in the past. we have great hopes for 


‘the future, and find it ever an inter- 


esting work. 


INTER-INSURANCE HEARING 

Madison, Wis., May 18.—An adjourn- 
ment has been taken until May 29, 
when a hearing will be given the Sher- 
man & Ellis inter-insurers operating out 
of Chicago. Recently representatives of 
the insurance departments of several 
States have made an investigation for 
the operations of Sherman and Ellis. 
A hearing was held on the findings of 
the investigators on last Wednesday in 
Chicago. Several legal questions were 
raised which necessitated an opinion 
from the attorney general of Illinois, 
but an adjournment has been taken un- 
til May 29. The States of Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas and Ulinois 
were represented at the last week’s 


hearing. 


UNDERWRITER 


One encouraging feature of the Jar- 
-vis Warehouse loss in Jersey City is 
the large amount of tobacco which has 
been salvaged. It is in surprisingly 
gcod condition, all things considered. 
About $36,000 was realized on tobacco 
recently sold wet weight. This will 
mean a good price per pound dry 
weight. 4 

Number 4 warehouse has been prac- 


See 
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Salvaging the Losses 
at Jarvis Warehouse 
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have not changed materially. It has 
been impossible to get into the cellars 
yet and the pumps are still being 
worked. There was a large amount of 
over-insurance owing to delays in ar- 
rival of goods which had been bound. 
Also goods had been shipped out and 
the records not brought up to date. 
One company reported $60,000 over-in- 
surance. There was considerable care- 
lessness shown by owners in placing 


WHAT FIRE DID TO JARVIS WAREHOUSE 


tically cleaned out. Thousands of tons 
of wire are ready for sale and another 
tobacco sale will be held before long. 
There was over $350,000 insurance 
placed on tobacco. So much of it was 
gotten out that it occupied practically 
all available clear space and was piled 
eight to ten feet high. A large amount 
oi oil cake will be ready for sale soon. 
Conditions in the other warehouses 


insurance. Several find that they have 
insufficient cover on certain ware- 
houses, while they are over-insured in 
others. A large force of men is work- 
ing and there may be considerable 
salvage in building material. ‘There is 
such a shortage of commodities that 
salvaged goods are eagerly sought, 
whereas normally there would be little 
or no demand for them. 


RUSSIAN SUPERVISION 


Bolshevik Plan of Monopolizing Insur- 
ance Receives Set-Back 
From Soviet 


The Eastern Company of Warehouses, 
Insurance and Transport of Goods with 
Advances, Limited, is in receipt of ad- 
vices from Petrograd, dated March 380, 
reading as follows: 

Please inform whom it may con- 
cern that all schemes nationalizing 
or monopolizing Russian insurance 
business have been rejected by 
'Sovjet Narodnich Komissarov. In- 
stead Sovjet confirmed Law about 
Government control over all insur- 
ance branches. 

This will be read with interest in 
this country, because it will be remem- 
bered that the Bolsheviks first started 
by nationalizing absolutely everything. 
They nationalized the banks and were 
on the point of nationalizing insurance 
companies. The latter scheme has fall- 
en through, and this is of great impor- 
tance because the insurance companies 
are guarantors to many thousands of 
people, and if the Bolsheviks had taken 
over these companies, all these people 
would have remained without any guar- 
antee. The Soviet of Narodnich Komis- 
sarov is the main institution ruling now 
in Russia. 

From an insurance and economical 
point of view, this news is of impor- 
tance. 


AVERAGES 


Meaning of “General” and “Particular” 
Described by President of 
Fireman’s Fund 


The latest definitions of “general av- 
erage” and “particular average” were 
given by President J. B. Levison, of the 


Fireman’s Fund, in a talk before the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific a few days ago. He said: 

General average is simply a sacrifice 
made or an expense incurred for the 
general benefit. Take a very simple 
iliustration: A captain finds his vessel 
dangerously close to the rocks and em- 
ploys a tug boat to tow him clear of 
danger. The value of the cargo is 
$100,000 and the value of the vessel is 
$100,000 and the tug boat’s bill $2,000. 
Under these circumstances the vessel 
will pay half and the cargo will pay 
half of the bill. Of course, you under- 
stand that I have given ‘you a very 
primitive illustration, shorn of all com- 
plications and technicalities, of which 
there are naturally many, even in a 
case as simple as this one. 

“Particular average” is, roughly 
speaking, a technical expression for 
“partial loss.” “Hull” is: the body of 
the vessel itself. “Freight money” the 
compensation paid the owner “by the 
cargo for its carriage. “Average state- 
ment” is nothing more nor less than a 
“Proof of Loss,” as it is called in the 
fire business. ; 
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Troy Agents Rush To 
Chamber of Commerce 


COMPLAIN OF RATE ADVANCE 


Companies Say Town Has. Been Un- 
profitable for Years, and Justify 
New Rates é 


Following an increase in rates made 
in the city of Troy, N. Y., nearly every 
insurance agent in the town went to 
the Troy Chamber of Commerce and 
asked for an investigation in order to 
find out why the advance was made, 
and to see what can be done in having 
old rates restored. 

Companies Indignant 

The action of the agents has caused 
considerable indignation in the under- 
writing offices. They say that the rec- 
ord of Troy has been consistently bad, 
and they think it unfair of the agents 
to raise such a fuss in the daily papers. 


Records of premiums and losses of a 
number of companies examined show 
that many companies have lost money 
there for years. 
office with a leading agency since 1905 
show premiums of $19,000, losses of 
$14,000; for another agency, premiums 
of $18,500, losses of $16,500. 

The companies say that there are not 
only too many fires in Troy, but that 
many of these losses have been “set- 
tled’”’ and not adjusted. There is much 
complaint against the inefficiency of the 
fire department, in which politics is 
said to be a factor. The trouble with 
the town was in part analyzed in a 
National Board report in 1912. 


Threaten to Pull Out 
Some companies are threatening to 
pull out of the city. They say that in 
these days of enormous premium vol- 
ume they will not stay in any town 
which is notoriously unprofitable. 


AGENTS OFTEN INATTENTIVE 


F. C. Calkins Says They do not Always 
Answer Important Company 
Letters 

If the Germans were as. inattentive 
to the war game as some of our agents 
are to details of their business we 
would have had the Heinies licked a 
couple of years ago, says Fred C. Cal- 
kins, the Jacksonville general agent, in 
the snappy little publication he _ is- 
sues, called “Florida Chit-Chat.” Don’t 
wear out waste baskets by overloading 
them with pertinent letters from your 
companies. Head offices are having 
their own troubles in these war times 
and it don’t look right for an agent to 
let half a. dozen letters remain un- 
answered. Postage costs money and 
your time is worth no more than ours 
so help to keep the glow in old glory 
by keeping up with current matters. 


GET CONTINENTAL MEDALS 


The following Continental New York 
State agents will receive the 25 year 
long and faithful service gold decora- 
tion during the soe six months of 
1918: 

J. Edward Poole, Albany; J. Watson 
Burrows, Ripley; Frank A. Alger, 
Alden; John H. Perry, West Henrietta; 
Gharles H. Hobbs, Ninevah, 

W. Parker Smith, of Spring Valley, 
has received one for 32 years’ service. 


The figures of one. 
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John M. Hughes With 
Hartford as Special 


PROMINENT 


LONG IN JERSEY 


Resigns From Newark Insurance Soci- 
ety—Was Manager of Old’ Newark 
Exchange 


John M: Hughes, one of’ the best 
known fire insurance men in New Jer- 
sey, has resigned as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Fire Insurance Society’ of 


Newark to become special agent of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company. He 
will be affiliated with the Lasher & Tay- 
Jor general agency of the Hartford at 
80 Maiden Lane. Their territory covers 
all of New Jersey, north of Trenton, and 
suburban New York. His new connec- 
tion dates from June 1. 


Thirty Years an Insurance Man 


Mr. Hughes’ first insurance experi- 
ence began about thirty years ago. For 
thirteen years he was with the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Middle De- 
partment, with headquarters at Scran- 
ton, Pa., where he did inspecting and 
rating and had charge of all associa- 
tion work in that territory. In 1902 he 
was made manager of the Newark Fire 
Insurance Exchange, which position he 
held until the Exchange was dissolved 
by order of the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals. This was in 1909. 
After that he was proprietor and man- 
ager of the Newark Inspection and Rat- 
ing Bureau until the Ramsay Act was 
enacted in 1913, and Atlee Brown was 
made expert. Since then he has been 
with this schedule rating office, being 
superintendent of surveys until he went 
with the insurance society. 

Mr. Hughes will be a valuable man 
for the Hartford as he has an wunusu- 
ally large acquaintance and knows ev- 
ery angle of the New Jersey and sub- 
urban situation. 


AMSTERDAM REDUCTION 
The twenty per cent advance in 
Amsterdam, N. Y., rates has been cut 
to 10 per cent. 


JAMESTOWN RECORD 
There is some complaint about the 
record of Jamestown, N. Y., where ex- 
perience with a number of companies 
has been bad. 


SOUTHERN TORNADO MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Tornado Insurance Association will be 
held in New York to-day in the rooms 
of the Hastern Union. 


Thomas F. Clark, for several years 
secretary to James J. Hoey, second 
vice-president of the Continental, has 
been appointed a chief petty officer in 
the Navy. He expects to leave for 
League Island, Philadelphia, shortly. 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CoO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
ec met 1, 1918 


Peon meee enews eee eteeee 


$2,192,173,14 
772,927.35 


Assets 


from 1874 to 1917, 
Set ae alalsiele.shte steno ee 25, arp 472.00 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


oe 


London 


Lancashire 


Aire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


May 24, 1918 


FOR 65 YEARS— 


THE CONTINENTAL has built its name to 
stand for all that is best in fire insurance,  — 

FAIR DEALING has, won it a leading place 
among agents and the insuring’: ‘public. baie ss 

CONSTRUCTIVE management has assured its 
growth in the past and assures a Continuation of 
progress in the future. 


FINANCIAL strength insures _ stability ands 


guards against any conflagration danger. 
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THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital - - TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Managing Branch Offices: 


80 MAIDEN LANE CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CONTINENTAL COMMANDS CONFIDENCE 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


ate. 1, 1918 ' 


Cash Capitalerreeree: 7: tbo tie - -$1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus ..........- bite in, See, .$2,384,971.20 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... 


-$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary ; 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Becretary 
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of trinitrotoluol and dinitrochlorobenzol, 
we may roughly anticipate what the 
future has for us in store. Very for- 
tunately, perhaps, the first few lessons 
are being punctuated from time to time 


_ Hartford Companies 


i « Join in an Ad 


—____. 


Discusses Importance 
of Dye Industry 


WAR’S MOST MARKED CHANGE 


Condition of Foreign Companies Shown 
Following Examinations in 
New York 


_ UNDER-INSURANCE DISCUSSION 


ublic Told to Meet Agent Half Way— 
Effective Bit of Publicity to 
Stimulate Business’, 


| The Aetna, Hartford, Phoenix and 
cottish Union & National are four 
‘companies in Hartford which signed a 
_ full-page advertisement in which rising 
‘values and under-insurance topics: were 
@iseussed. Pictures of two umbrellas, 


labeled fire insurance, topped the ad. 
Umbrella No. 1 was over a small block, 
eaptioned “Replacement Value of Your 
| Property in 1914.” Umbrella No. 2 
appeared over a much larger block, cap- 
tioned “Replacement Value of Same 
Property in 1917.” 
_ Then, in large type, appeared the 
statement: 
“Your fire insurance (unless it has 
been increased to cover all insurable 
interests) no longer protects your risk 
because if fire destroyed your business 
there will be the loss in rental values, 
in profits, in rebuilding undestroyed 
_ portions of buildings (unless your pol- 
 iey also covers rents, profits and demo- 
/ lition). There will also be loss of time, 
the loss of unreplaceable records and 
| belongings, the costs of personal . in- 
_ juries, the inconvenience, and you may 
mot have enough straight insurance.” 


Suggestion 


This suggestion is then given: “Get 
out your fire insurance policies today 
' or write or telephone your insurance 
| agent for information that will surely 
| benefit you.” 


Continuing the ad says: 


“Rising costs have made what you. 


| Own more valuable. Whether house- 
hold furnishings, merchandise, fixtures, 
_ machinery or buildings, you could not 
replace them today for what they cost. 
You have been adding furnishings, 
equipment, fixtures and making im- 
provements. All have further swelled 
the value of your possessions. Every- 
thing costs more today. Bradstreet, 


Babson, Moody and other statisticians: 


show it now takes $1.50 to $2.50 to 
_ purchase what $1 would buy three years 
ago. 

“Yet you carry insurance based on 
those old inventories—those old costs. 
Your fire insurance no longer protects 
your risk. (This supplies with greater 

force to those whose policies bear ‘con- 
tribution clauses.’) 

| “Do you know that fire insurance com- 
{panies will pay you the ‘actual cash 
value at the time when such loss shall 
happen’—in other words, the existing 
market or replacement value—if you 
will properly insure? 

_ “Put your property under a proper 
sized cover of protection. The fire that 
may occur today as easily as tomorrow 


San Francisco Losses 
|| Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
| paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
|| WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
| funds largely supplied by head - 
| office in Liverpool 


f 


| Surplus, oe = A tie + 
|| Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - 37°) ee - 
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U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 


Reports have been filed by the New 
York Department on examinations of 
the United States branches of three 
foreign companies as follows: 


Union & Phenix Espanol, Spain, Jan. 1 to 
Dec, 31, 1917. Net premium $1,953,024, received 
from home office $100,000, total income $2,117,904. 
Losses paid $889,385, commissions $609,014, re- 
mitted to home office $82,250, total disburse- 
ments $1,642,551, unpaid losses, $284,173, un- 
earned ‘premium reserve $1,333,765, deposit capi- 
tal $200,000, surplus to policyholders $403,257. 
The sums charged as liability on Account of 
unpaid losses is deemed sufficient to meet all 
claims. ‘Since 1913 there was received from the 
home .office, $103,857 and remittances thereto 
were $197,048. 

(Northern of Moscow, Russia, Jan, 1, 1917 to 
Jan. 31, 1918. Net premiums $1,402,311, total 
income $1,454,700, losses paid * $525,144, commis- 
sions $464,348, total disbursements: $1,039,944, 
admitted assets $1,547,044, unpaid losses $333, - 
847, unearned premium reserve $546,170, deposit 
capital $200,000, surplus to policyholders $410,- 
098. The statement shows the company to have 
been on date of examination in possession of 
$166,993 capital, $33,003 short of statutory re- 
quirement. This was made good by an additional 
deposit of $90,000. No remittances have been 
received from the home office since 1913, and 
remittances thereto have been $100,000, in 1914. 
The capital as reported Dec. 31, 1917, was 
$126,537 less than the statutory requirement. In 
January, 1918, the company cancelled a por- 
tion of its risks, thereby making up the de- 
ficiency, 

Warsaw Fire, Russia. (Net premiums, 1917, 
$840,721, total income $872,711, losses paid $344,- 
715, commissions $242,307, total disbursements 
$622,236, admitted assets $1,027,798, unpaid loss- 
es $126,026, unearned premium reserve $532,866, 
deposit capital $200,000, surplus to policyholders 
$347,934. ‘Since 1913, the company has remitted 
to the home office $52,500 and received no re- 
mittances therefrom. 


SCHEDULE NOW AVAILABLE 


L. & L. Rating Plan Finally Reported 
on at Meeting of Eastern 
Union 


The large cities committee of the 
Eastern Union made its final report 
last week on the L. & L. Schedule. The 
report was received and the committee 
discharged. The L. & L. plan is now 
an available schedule but no int*mation 
is given as to what extent it will be 
used. 


may find your property but partly pro- 
tected as shown in the illustrations 
above. 

“Get out your policy! Figure your 
present worth. (Your insurance agent 
will show you how to do this if you 
ask him.) You'll find yourself exposed 
to needless losses that a few cents per 
day will, in most cases, end. Don’t de- 
lay! Tomorrow’s fire alarm may find 
you facing financial loss or ruin. 


“Hartford insurance companies do 
not encourage excessive fire insurance 
or insurance on present war-time values 
on property that has depreciated by 
reason of age or wear and tear.” 


Liverpool 


5,460,745.59 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


' 1,051,543.00 


mm London 
an” Globe 
Insurance Co. 


CIMICED 


Special Hazard Viewpoint as Seen by 
Benjamin Richards—Explosions 
Teach Lessons 


* Benjamin Richards, chairman of the 
committee on manufacturing risks of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, says that the most marked change 
brought about by the war and one 
bearing all the marks of permanency 
is the rise of our chemical industries. 
From a position of absolute dependence 
on other countries for the chemicals 


necessary to our manufacturing we 
have risen to a position approaching 
independence. The value of exported 
chemicals now exceeds the imports. 
Dyes are now being exported whereas 
formerly our dye industry was negli- 
gible. Millions of capital hag already 
been put into the dye industry not as 
a war measure, but as a permanent in- 
vestment. The release of patents held 
by Germans aids materially in the es- 
tablishment of the chemical enterprises. 
As the field of chemical effort is un- 
limited affecting food, agriculture and 
all necessities of life as well as muni- 
tions of war, its establishment as an 
active and progressive factor in in- 
dustry marks also an epoch in the 
growth of fire protection which must 
be given full recognition. The intricate 
technicalities of this branch of manu- 
facture must be met by fire protection 
engineers fully conversant with the 
technical processes involved in addition 
to their being fully informed in regard 
to the principles and details of fire pro- 
tection. Indeed, the chemical activity 
has already extended into the field of 
fire fighting apparatus and doubtless 
in the near future some of our own 
methods of procedure may be material- 
ly modified -by the new influences. 
When our usual routine of thought 
along the lines of the old familiar haz- 
ards suddenly receives, as it has, the 
sudden jolt necessitated by the demand 
for differentiation between the hazards 


THE 


Conservative -- 
ASSETS 
Mortgages... 0.5... ceeeees $950,505.65 
Stocks and Bonds... 302,499.50 
Reali Estate oiccc.eeeeee 103,540.90 
Cash in Office and Banks....... 162,884.18 
Interest Due and Accrued...... 16,915.50 
Rents Due sc madsen 392. 

Agents’ Balances ..............08 180,375.54 
Collateral. Loans ci..c.002..cc0nn 32,643.75 

Re-insurance Losses Due from : 
Other Companies .............. 858.52 
$1,750, 616.04 


by explosions and serious fires which 
will serve to at least lay the founda- 
tions for, future courses of procedure, 

In the textile industries nearly 50 per 
cent. of all the machinery in the coun- 
try is now at work on Government 
products. All the wool has been requi- 
sitioned and a large part of the raw 
cotton is consumed in filling Govern- 
ment contracts for fabrics and ammu- 
nition. 


CITY CLUB OUTING 
The City Insurance Club at its last 
meeting completed plang for its an- 
nual outing. ‘The date Seletted is 
Saturday, June 15, and the place is 


Witzel’s Grove, College Point, Long 
Island. The- steamer “Cleremont” has 
been chartered for the occasion to- 


gether with a band of twelve pieces, 
The boat will leave pier 11, Hast River, 
ar 1:30. The plans include games of 
baseball, bowling, running, ete., with 
suitable prizes for each. The boat’ ac- 
commodation is 500 and that number 
of tickets has been provided. The 
tickets cost $5 and include dinner at 
College Point and refreshments on the 
boat. 


The committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements includes James F. Hylind, 
ot Gibson & Wesson, chairman; George 
KF. Murphy, of the Jackson-Smith 
Agency; John Canning, of the Con- 
tinental; Carl Ruppert, of the City of 
New York; Harry Youmans, of the 
Hartford Fire; Edward Veitch, of 
Brewster & Co.; Chas. F. Enderly, of 
the brokerage department of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America and 
the New York Underwriters’ Agency; 
Ciaude Yorke, of Cornwall & Stevens, 
and Louis Du Four, of Mather & Co. 


The Kelly-Cooke-Murray Co., of Scott- 
dale, Pa., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000 to do a gen- 
eral agency business. G, F. Kelly and 
Jesse S. Cook, of Scottdale, Pa., and 
James C. Murray, of Turtle Creek, Pa., 
are the incorporatonrs. 


HUMBOLDT Fi NsvRANcé co. 
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Progressive 


Statement January 1, 1918 


LIABILITIES 
Capital ear iee: «cieeeete eeeelsk $ 300,000.00 
Unadjusted Losses .............. 93,290.82 
ROG OTY GUM Sater « «som ehomcee cca. 1,024,694.02 
Otwers Liabilities. <dise. sedis csc 28,500.00 
NetiiSarplisigee.:<daks sacoere clos 304,131.20 
$1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, 
HUGH R. LOUDON, 
Ae lee 
T. A.:- WEED, Agency 


Manager 

Deputy Manager 
Deputy Manager 
Superintendent 


KREMER, Asst. 
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Annual Meeting 
of National Board 


President Bissell Tells of Vast Amount 
of Work Being Done. for 
Government 


CANTONMENTS LOSS ONLY $3,000 


Gives Reasons for Unusually Heavy 
Loss Ratic—New War Industries 
Bureau 


The great work that the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is doing to 
aid in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war was outlined by President Richard 
M. Bissell at the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
at the Hotel Astor yesterday. To cite 
one example: since the National Board 
began to supply the Government with 
a vast amount of specific data concern- 
ing factories available for producing 
munitions of war a total of more than 
thirteen thousand separate plants was 
covered. 

Property Owners Accept Suggestions 


Thousands of suggestions for im- 
provements made by National Board 
inspectors have been carried into effect 
by the property owners. Mr. Bissell 
’ priefly described the national service 
and conservation work of the organiza- 
tion which has been phenomenal. The 
result of all these achievements on the 
diminishing of the fire waste cannot be 
approximately estimated, but it is 
known to be important. 

The national cantonments were fin- 
ished with a total fire loss of less than 
$3,000, and a high governmental author- 
ity attributes this chiefly to the plan- 
ning and work of the National Board 
Tngineers, one of whom was stationed 
at each cantonment for the purpose of 
supervising the installation of fire pro- 
tective apparatus and preventing the ac- 
cumulation of inflammable refuse. They 
also organized temporary fire depart- 
ments to care for the cantonments pend- 
ing their completion and occupancy by 
the army. 

New Bureau of War Industries Board 

In discussing the Fire Prevention 
Bureau of,the Section of the War In- 
dustries Board, Mr. Bissell said: 


The fact that insurance companies were able 
to furnish to all departments of the Govern- 
ment such valuable and detailed information 
concerning property of almost every descrip- 
tion, coupled with sensational rumors publish- 
ed in the daily press, whereby all important 
fires were attributed to the acts of alien en- 
emies, brought about a state of apprehension 
in the minds of the officials of several de- 
partments at Washington as to the possible 
disclosure of information valuable to our coun- 
try’s enemies through inadvertence or design 
on the part of some of the thousands of in. 
dividuals having access to the maps and in- 
spection reports on file in our offices or by 
inspectors in the field. Indeed this appre- 
hension brought about a very serious and dan- 
gerous condition since the cure for this sup- 
posed evil which suggested itself to certain 
ofhcials in the Treasury Department was tq 
establish an enormous (Federal Bureau which 
should take over the entire work of inspéct- 
ing all risks in any way concerned in the 
manufacture, handling, or storage of Govern- 
ment supplies and to provide further that in- 
surance upon such risks might also be car- 
ried by the Government. The first indica- 
tion of these conditions appeared in the re- 
quest from the Treasury Department for the 
investigation and licensing of all inspectors 
and certain rulings and provisions for safe- 
guarding the information in company offices. 
" The entire matter thus briefly . outlined was 
the subject of numerous -conferences on our 
part in Washington with the officials of the 
Treasury Department and representatives of 
the Department of Justice, the Naval and 
War Intelligence Bureaus, and other, depart- 
ments. After a period of much anxiety and 
constant efforts to prevent the actual intro- 
duction into Congress of a proposed law mak- 
ing it possible for the Treasury Department 
to engage in the activities above mentioned, 
in. which efforts our Committee on Laws ren- 
dered most valuable assistance, Government 
officials were finally convinced that the sup- 
posed danger arising from the possession by 
insurance companies of information concern- 
ing the properties which they have insured 
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does not as a matter of experience constitute 
a serious menace. Consequently the final re- 
sult of all these negotiations was the estab- 
lishment in the War Industries Board of a 
bureau for the purpose of inspecting and safe- 
guarding so far as possible privately owned 
plants engaged in manufacturing war supplies. 
This bureau has been styled the Fire Pre- 
vention Section of the War Industries Board 
and has offices in the Quartermaster General 
Building at./Washington. The bureau has been 


“organized under an executive committee con- 


sisting of ‘Chairman W. H. Merrill of Chicago, 


W. E. Mallalieu ;of iNew York, and Frank 
L. Pierce of Providence, the last named be- 
ing president of one of the factory mutual 
insurance companies. Messrs. George W. Booth, 
our chief engineer, and ‘Charles H. Smith, 


an experienced inspector and adjuster for fac- 
tory mutual insurance companies, have been 
made secretaries and associate chiefs of sec- 
tion, the whole work being further under the 


supervision of an advisory committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. R. M. Bissell, Hartford; 
F. C. Buswell, New York; Henry Evans, New 
York; John R. Freeman, ‘Providence; John 
Marshall, Jr., (Chicago; C. A. McCotter, In- 
dianapolis; 'C. G. Smith, New York; S. Y. 
Tupper, Atlanta; LL, R. Welch, Fitchburg. Six 
of this committee, it will be noted, are rep- 


resentatives of stock companies and three rep- 
resent the various classes of mutual insurance 


companies. On the part of the Government 
a co-operating committee consisting of officials 
from the various departments and bureaus has 
been appointed in order to bring about a free 
exchange of information and mutual assistance 


. between the new Fire Prevention Section and 


the several arms of the ‘Government service. 


The new section is not intended to super- 
sede the existing agencies that are satisfac- 
torily and adequately performing inspection 
and fire prevention service. Its immediate 
efforts will be directed to the safeguarding 
of privately owned plants engaged in the pro- 
duction of munitions where information leads 
to the belief that the fire hazard is serious 
and protection inadequate. It is proposed to 
make use of the engineers, surveyors and 


inspectors of all kinds of insurance organiza- 
tions and companies throughout the country. 
Engineers from the several Factory Insurance 
Associations, Factory Mutual Companies, and 
private inspection bureaus are being called to 
Washington for the purpose of acquiring com- 
plete familiarity with what is desired and will 
then return to their own territories where they 
may be called upon for service from time to 
time as necessity may require. 5 
Underwriting Resu!ts 

Mr. Bissell, in discussing underwrit- 
ing results, said that all unofficial es- 
timates agree that the 1917 fire loss 
was $250,000,000 as compared with $214,- 
000,000 for 1916. Some 1917 figures he 
quoted follow: Premiums (fire, marine 
and inland), $495,266,662; losses (same 
classes), $230,634,897; inerease in lia- 
bilities during the year, $77,108,078; ex- 


penses, $175,772,120; profit (2.387 per 
cent.), $11,751,567. 
The marked increase in losses for 


the year just closed is probably due to 
the abnormal industrial conditions 
brought about by the war, he said, 
coupled. with extraordinarily cold 
weather during the last portion of the 
year, which in conjunction with the 
fuel shortage caused very heavy losses 
in highly protected risks of large values. 


Losses by States 


The Actuarial Bureau Committee re- 
ported that it is making an effort to 
obtain from companies statistics upon 
which to base the publication of a rec- 
ord by States. 


The Railway Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will meet in St. Louis October 1-3. 
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Theft and Pilferage Claims Are Becoming a 


Serious Question to Marine Underwriters 


The number of theft and pilferage 


claims that marine underwriters have 


been called upon to pay in the last two 
years on shipments in the United 
States, as well as shipments destined 


for ports and places all over the world, 


has been astonishing to underwriters 
who have had many years’ experience 
ju insuring all classes of merchandise 
to all parts of the world, and the 
amount of these claims has been far 


in excess of the premium charged for 


full coverage, including marine risks. 
In fact, a great many of the larger 
Offices, in view of their experience, are 
eliminating this feature entirely, or fe- 


ducing their commitments to the small- 


eft possible lines, accepting only such 
risks where it is absolutely necessary 
in connection with valuable open policy 
accounts. 


Railroad and Shipping Port Congestion 


Some of these claims have been in- 


_ yestigated and it is found that the con- 


gestion in railroads and congestion at 
‘shipping ports has a great deal to do 
with the increased number of claims. 


| In some cases it has been found thai 


the goods come from the interior and 
upon reaching the seaport no available 


space could be found and goods had 


to be trucked and left in warehouss 
until available shipping spac® could be 
chartered, and the theft either oc- 
eurred while goods were being trucked 
or while they were left in warehouse. 
Tn some cases the theft occurred while 
the goods were on dock. 

On account of the congestion and 
condition at the ports of discharge of 
the Allied countries, numerous theft 
ciaims have been presented to marine 
underwriters: Shipments destined to 
Italy have shown extraordinarily bad 
results. In cases of shipments destined 
to Switzerland there have been some 
very heavy claims on account of the 
long delay at warehouse at Marseilles 
and at Cette. Shipments to the West 
coast of South America have always 
been bad, but recently they have been 
worse. Shipments to Brazil and River 
Plate show a very increased amount 
o* theft claims. Shipments to Mexico 
Ga account of unsettled conditions have 
shown up very badly to underwriters. 


Some Irresponsible Consignees 
A great many thefts are traced to 
losses on steamers which in some cases 
are slight, but when they are presented 
t) underwriters the amount of same 


has been materially increased on ac- 
ccunt of the same going to irrespotis- 
ikle consignees, which have been cer- 
tified to by careless correspondents of 
the underwriters, and unless steps are 
taken by the underwriters to improve 
conditions surrounding these shipments 
at the United States seaboard, at rail- 
roads and at ports of discharge, under- 
writers writing this class of business 
freely will receive some very heavy 
Icsses which will be far in excess of 
any premium they can receive for in- 
suring both the marine and theft and 
pilferage risks. 
OBSERVER. 


FIGHTING SALES AGENCIES 


Chicago Office Claims Brokers Can 
Stop Inroads Upon Automobile 
Business 


In Chicago con'siderable trouble has 
been experienced in automobile insur- 
atice circles by the activities of sales 
agencies competing with regular brok- 
ers for business. One prominent gen- 
eral agency there undertook to curtail 
this practice. They sent a letter to 
the sales agencies and fifteen replied, 


‘ stating that they did not sell insurance. 


Twelve others telephoned their dis- 
claimers, but would not commit them- 
selves in writing. One sales agency 
manager expressed himself as follows: 
Has it occurred to you that if all 
the general agents and branch of- 
fices selling automobile insurance 
should take the position advanced 
by you (writing the business only 
through authorized brokers) there 
would be no occasion to criticise 
the sales agencies, for the very 
simple and obvious reason that the 
cause of the entire trouble would 
be removed? 


“There’s the whole thing in a nut- 
shell,’ says the general agency. 

“We now leave the matter in the 
hands of the brokers, with the sug- 
gestion that they address an open let- 
ter to every general agent and branch 
office, asking them to declare, over 
their signature, whether they will co- 
operate with the brokers in the elimi- 
nation of this practice. 

“Secure from every general agent 
and branch office in Chicago a writ- 
ten pledge to immediately discontinue 
every arrangement with sales agencies 
(and every individual connected with 
them), whereby commission under au- 
tomobile policies of any kind, is credit- 
ed or paid to any person, firm or cor- 
poration other than the authorized 
insurance brokers of Chicago. 

“Purthermore, the brokers of Chicago 
should maintain a standing executive 
committee, so complaints may be heard 
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American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., of Newark. N. J. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


HENRY E. OTTO & CO., Ine. 


Insurance Brokers — Average Adjusters 
Marine and War Risk a Specialty 


56-58 PINE STREET John 5109-5037-2171 NEW YORK 


Established 1898 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 
Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO - - 45 Wall St.. NEW YORK 


Telephone Hanover 2054 


without delay, and the proper action 
taken. Bear this in mind: All the gen- 
eral agents and branch offices want 
your business. Just get together and 
find out who’s playing square with ‘you, 
and who isn’t. 

“We predict that united action and 
some well-directed publicity will im- 
prove conditions in a remarkably short 
time.” 


BRITISH MARINE FIGURES 


In 1916 not a single British marine 
company took as much as £2,000,000: in 
premiums. Last year three companies , 
received more than that. The 1917 
marine insurance premium income of 
twelve British companies follow: 


Premiums. 


British & Foreign...........£1,185,300 

BIGOMOUICE’. 2s a shelelsls « < evaie cueteiets 1,088,800 

SHIP PROTECTION TRGSTNITYs 2c shies ss ss duleeco Teo. oUO 

At the annual convention of the In- Benson a a ee cao 

ternational Association of Fire En. Maritime ..............++0+. ae 

gineers to be held in Chicago June 4-6, Merchants ..............+++. 51 a 

ene topic of discussion will, be “Fire Northern Maritimie™ <.,. 50. ae sae 

Equipment and Protection of Our Na- Provident Acc. ...........-. ae es 
tional Shipyards.” SCA e Rae . cb evelae vis sie 0 6 0B iGkE 4 ie 

HUIS GCrcmisietene. «\ aletstelpiele!o:e 1: oe eieiame 52,400 

OUTPOME Me ee)... cota cts) <5 es cuereme 2,371,600 

MULLINS TO LECTURE WiOrld? see. sc ceitiace. «stare 760,400 
Hugh A. Mullins, manager of the The loss ratios over 60 per cent. 


were: Indemnity, 62.43; London Assur- 
ance, 60.10; Maritime, 66.67; Northern 
Maritime, 63.20; Provident Accident, 
64.54; Sea, 84.24; Ulster, 84.24; Union, 
60.20. 


average adjusting departments of Par- 
sons & Eggert and Marsh & McLennan, 
will deliver a series of lectures on 
marine insurance before students of 
New York University in the fall. 


We beg to announce our appointment as 


MARINE MANAGERS 


of the 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS $793,852.75 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK - 
PHONE 263-264 BROAD 
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= GENERAL AVERAGE 
By JOSEPH A. O’BRIEN, 
of Mather & Co. 


Sal 

The following remarks on general 
average are intended to give the read- 
er an understanding of) the primary 


fundamentals only. The subject is 
broad and far-reaching, and although 
volumes have been written covering al- 
most every contingency, yet in the 
experience of every average adjuster 
new questions arise for which there 
are no precedents and not infrequently 
it becomes necessary to bring such mat- 
ters before the admiralty courts. 

When a vessel sails on a voyage 
there are three separate and distinct 
interests involved in the adventure, 
viz.: The vessel, the cargo and the 
freight being earned by the vessel on 
that particular voyage. If from perils 
of the seas some extraordinary expen- 
diture or sacrifice becomes necessary 
for the benefit of the entire adventure 
it thus benefits each of these interests, 
therefore all three interests must Con- 
tribute proportionately to such expense 
or sacrifice. 

When a vessel has incurred general 
average so soon as she arrives at thé 
port of destination bonds binding the 
signers to pay their proportion of the 
general average are taken from the 
consignees in favor of the ship before 
any cargo is delivered. These bonds 
are known as’ general average bonds, 
and must be secured by either under- 
writers’ guarantee or a cash deposit. 
A general average statement is later 
prepared by a qualified average adjust- 
er, in which all the charges are prop- 
erly apportioned to all the various in- 
terests and collections are then made 
from the cargo owners under the bonds. 
Where the cargo owner has effected 
insurance the underwriter protects: It 
will be seen from the above that al- 
though a consignee may receive cargo 
in perfect condition, a very heavy gen- 
eral average charge may have to be 
paid. There have been extreme cases 
where the general average contribution 
has nearly equalled the value saved. © 

The principles of general average 
had their origin under the old “Rho- 
dian” law of jettison which provided 
that “if it became necessary to lighten 
the ship and q jettison of merchandise 
was made which is sacrifice for all, 
the value shall be made good by a 
contribution of all.” ‘This has gradu- 
ally grown and the principles are now 
extended to all forms of voluntary sac- 
rifice or expenditures for the general 
benefit. 

A few instances constituting general 
average may be cited as follows: 

1. Jettison of cargo. 

2. Damage done by the act of jet- 
tisoning cargo. 4 

3. Cargo burnt as fuel on the steam- 
ship for the general safety. 
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4. Damage done by water used in ex- 
tinguishing fire. 

5. Expense of floating the vessel 
when stranded. ; 
6. Cost of salving ship and cargo. 

7. Damage to vessel or cargo caused 
by the act of floating stranded vessel. 

8. Expense of entering a port of 
refuge to repair damage. 

The above are a few of the principal 
items constituting general average ac- 
cording to law. 

In determining general average the 
following rules apply: 

1. There must be a genuine peril. 

2. There must be an expense or sac- 
rifice to avoid that peril. ; 

8. The sacrifice or expenditure must 
be a voluntary act on the part of the 
master or proper authority in command. 

If further information is desired the 
writer would refer to “Lowndes on 
General Average” and “Gourlie on Gen- 
eral Average.” There are further valu- 
able works introducing later develop- 
ments in general average, one written 
by Mr. W. R. Coe, of New York, and 
one by Mr. Ernest W. Congdon, of New 
York. 


EBERT & CO. ELECT OFFICERS 


C. R. Ebert, President; Henry S. Sut- 
ter, Vice-President, and Ralph 
Lea, Secretary 


Cc. R. Ebert & Co., Inc., this week 
held a meeting for the election of of- 
ficers. Mr. Ebert was elected presi- 
dent; Henry S. Sutter, vice-president; 
Ralph Lea, secretary, and Louis Pal- 
lay, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Ebert was formerly underwriter 
in the New York office of the Automo- 
bile Insurance Co., and has been pre- 
viously for five years assistant marine 
underwriter for the Royal. Mr. Ebert 
had also been with the British & 
Foreign for seven years. 

Mr. Sutter was formerly assistant in 
the loss department of W. H. McGee 
& Co., and had been with that office 
for five years. Mr. Lea, previous to 
joining Ebert & Co., had been for some 
time attached to the Norwegian  Re- 
insurance Co. in Norway. Mr. Pallay 
has been with Ebert & Co. from the 
start and had previously been with the 
Eastern Marine Underwriters, Inc. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


COTTON CONGESTION 


Report of Chairman Dargan, of South- 
eastern Underwriters’ Association’s 
Committee Read at Meeting 


At the meeting in Atlantic City this 
week of the Southeastern Underwriters’ 
Association a report of the extreme 
congestion now existing at ports and 
terminals was presented by Chairman 
Dargan, of the cotton committee, show- 
ing that, notwithstanding the present 
season was so very far advanced, there 
was an extreme congestion of cotton 


McGEE GETS NIAGARA 


General Agent Marine Department— 
An Appointment That is Strong 
All Around 


The appointment of William H. Mc- 
Gee & Co. as general agents, marine 
department, Niagara Fire, is very favor- 


ably regarded in the Street. The at both ports and terminals, notably at 
McGee office is one of the strong, well- Savannah and Norfolk, this being 
managed marine offices, while the caused largely by the lack of shipping 
Niagara Fire, with its progressive man-  fagilities. 


agement and its popular president and 
vice-president, is a fine asset. It can 
be safely said that the Niagara Fire 


In order to cure this situation it was 
deemed advisable, says the “Journal of 
Commerce,” that an effort should be 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., 1c. 
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New York City : | 


made to place an embargo on cotton at 
the Atlantic ports in order that it 
might be more generally distributed at 
interior points, the idea being that, un- 
der present conditions, there would be 
an excess of value at a few points with 


a possibility of a heavy loss in the event | 


or fire. 


The chairman of the committee also 
reported that acting in conjunction with 
the committees on national defense, 
armed guards had been supplied at all 
important points and that the watch- 
man service had been very much im- 
proved. It was recognized that the 
companies are quite able to take care 
of the excess lines at these important 
points, but that the possible loss of 


any considerable quantity of cotton — 
would be irreparable in view of the _ 
efforts of the Government toward con 


serving cotton in the war emergency 


both as to the needs of our own sol | 


diers and those of our Allies. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Bankers’ Insurance 
Committee Reports 


{ ed 


ASSOCIATION COMPANY OPPOSED 


Lively Contest Expected When Annual 
Convention Assembles in Chicago 
Next Fall 


When the American Bankers’ Assgo- 
_ ciation meets in September it is highly 
| probable that the question whether the 
_ association shall have an insurance or- 
| ganization of its own will be settled 
_ definitely. The agitation has been go- 
_ ing on for twenty years and the most 
conservative element in the association 
has always been able to forestall ac- 
eeptance of the plan. In the report of 
the insurance committee to the execn- 
tive council at the Hot Springs meet- 
ing; May 11, 1918, appears the fol- 
lowing: 


“Burglary and robbery claims have 
increased from seven per cent. of the 
premiums paid in 1913 by member 
_hbanks to thirty per cent. today. The 
number of attacks have been no greater 

_ than heretofore. 


| “With respect to insurance rates it 
_has been the experience of the com- 
- mittee that the banks of this associa- 
_ tion prefer adequate insurance protec- 
tion at proper cost rather than that 
| there be any possible question involved 
' in cheap insurance. 
“While we have obtained no reduc- 
, tion in burglary rates we believe that 
_ obtaining proper cover and settlement 
_ of claims as reflected in the largely in- 
_ Greased payments to banks has been a 
more valuable service. 


Possibilities Realized 


“The committee has and will con- 
tinue to co-operate with State bankers’ 
associations involving the operation of 

_ Mutual companies for the benefit of the 
member banks. 


“In our report of September 25, 1916, 
we outlined the possible advantages of 
| an insurance company operated by or 
in close relation with the association, 
and at that time we stated that not. 
withstanding these possibilities your 
committee does not believe that the 
association should either directly or in- 
directly engage in the insurance busi- 
| ness other than by maintaining a com- 
_Inittee for an advisory service as is now 
being done. 


“The facts submitted in this, our re- 
port today, indicate the realization of 
all these possibilities through the ac- 
tivities of your present committee and 
we deem it our duty to bring to your at- 
tention again our 1916 report quoted 
‘above. 

“This business is a hazardous one. 
Many companies have failed. It might 
bring the association into an embarrass- 
ing situation should it become sponsor 
for any business undertaking fraught 
with risk of loss and so many possibil- 
ities of dispute as that of insurance. 


,, The member banks of this associa- 
‘tion are paying premiums for various 
forms of fidelity and burglary insurance 
of approximately $3,000,000 per annum. 
We have always maintained that the 
greatest service can be rendered to 
members in maintaining a committee to 
represent the interests of the members 
ina supervisory and regulatory capa- 
city. The mere existence of an insur- 
ance committee prevents abuses. A 
“omparison of. the conditions as they 
xisted five years ago and today will 
“onvince the most skeptical of the great 
service the association has rendered its 
members in this connection. Your com- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Actuaries Broaden 
Entrance Rules 


NEW YORK MEETING THIS WEEK 


Educational Program Outlined—Papers 
Read on Experience Rating and 
Other Topics 


Members of the Casualty Actuarial 
& Statistical Society of America, at the 
tenth regular meeting in New York this 
week, adopted an amendment to the 
constitution providing that any mem- 
ber who has been in responsible charge 
of the statistical department of a cas- 
ualty company for two years, and who 
is otherwise entirely qualified, may be- 
come an associate without examination. 

President Craig, of the Society, dwelt 
in his address upon the economic 
changes which are being brought about 
largely by the war. 

Bruce D. Mudgett, professor of busi- 
ness administration at the University 
of Washington, was elected a Fellow. 

At this meeting a question box was 
instituted. This proved to be one of 
the most interesting features, The usu- 
al dinner was held at the Yale Club. 
Job E. Hedges, counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
was the speaker. He talked on the war. 

Ralph H. Blanchard, formerly instruc- 
tor of insurance at Columbia University 
and now in the army, contributed a 
paper in the form of a letter to the 
editor of “The Proceedings,” in which 
he outlined an educational program for 
the Society. He would revise the syl- 
labus of examinations and recommend- 
ed a series of pamphlets on casualty 
actuarial science which later might be 
collated into a text book. He suggested 
that the Society co-operate more with 
various educational agencies. 

Albert W. Whitney, manager of the 
National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau, read a paper, “The 
Theory of Experience Rating,” in which 
he traced in an informal way the gen- 
eral line of reasoning that was pursued 
in an investigation into the theory of 
experience rating. He pointed out that 
the balance’ between class-experience 
and risk-experience will depend upon 
four elements, the exposure, the hazard, 
the degree of concentration within the 
class and the credibility of manual rate. 

A companion paper to that of Mr. 
Whitney was presented by G. F. Michel- 
bacher, actuary of the bureau. It was 
a description of the procedure whereby 
a theoretical basis can be transformed 
into some _ practical and workable 
method. 

“A New Criterion of Adequacy of 
Exposure” was the title of a paper read 
by Albert H. Mowbray, vice-president 
and actuary of the Liberty Mutual, 
Boston. It had to do with the dependa- 
bility of experience, or how much trust 
may be rightly placed in experience for 
purposes of rating. 

In summing up a paper on The In- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 
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PLATE GLASS MEN ACT 


Large Lights to be Replaced With 
Two Plates—Charge for 
Breakages 

It has been definitely decided among 
the plate glass insurance men that 
after July 1, throughout the country, 
ali policies and renewals covering on 
lights of 100 or more square feet will 
provide that in event of breakage of 
any plate of such size, it will be op- 
tional with the company to replace it 
with two plates, the combined area of 
which shall equal that of the broken 
plate; or to pay the insured an amount 
equal to the cost to the company of 
two such plates of equal dimensions at 
the time the breakage occurred. The 
company also agrees to pay the cost of 
inserting the bar necessary when re- 
placing one plate with two. 

Another decision has been reached, 
which will also likely go into effect 
July 1, providing that in event of break- 
age of any glass the insurance thereon 
is terminated thereby. The practice 
has been to automatically continue the 
insurance without an extra premium. 
After July 1 there will be a pro rata 
charge made for any broken glass 
which has been replaced, in order to 
continue the insurance on it to the end 
ot the policy term. 


WAR CLAUSE SUBMITTED 
The Surety Association of Americg 
met May 15 and submitted a war clause 
for use on contract bonds. The form 
as submitted was considered impracti- 
cable and the subject was referred back 
to committee for redrafting. 


ANNUAL MEETING POSTPONED 

Owing to lack of a quorum the an- 
nual meeting of the Compensation In- 
spection & Rating Bureau of New 
Jersey was not held on Tuesday as 
scheduled. The meeting i's now called 
for two weeks from last Tuesday. 


General Building 


| 


2 
XM 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New Bond Aids 
Federal Land Banks 


THREE CO-SURETY COMPANIES 


Saves Delay and Expense to Borrow- 
ers and Protects Investors in 
Many Ways 
By LUTHER E. MACKALL, 
Assistant General Manager, National 
Surety Company 


The National Surety Company has 
issued to the Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore a bond to indemnify the bank 
against loss through any defect in the 
title to any real estate on which the 
bank may take a mortgage as security 
for a loan. This bank is one of the 
twelve Federal Land Banks incorporat- 
ed under the Federal Farm Loan Act 
of July 17, 1916, for the purpose of 
making loans to farmers, each loan to 
be secured by a first mortgage on a 
farm and to be for not more than fifty 
per cent. of the appraised value of the 
property. These banks are under the 
supervision of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board at Washington in much the same 
way as the Federal Reserve banks are 
under the ‘supervision of the Federal 
Reserve Board; and this bond has been 
approved by that board. 


Purpose of the Bond 


The purpose of the bond is to reduce 
the time and expense in connection 
with the examination of titles to land. 
Desiring to be especially careful in the 
examination of titles, the bank made it 
a rule to obtain abstracts covering a 
period of at least one hundred years. 
This entailed a great deal of work on 
the part of the attorneys making the 
abstracts as well as on the part of the 
bank’s legal department in examining 
the abstracts, and caused much delay 
in the consummation of the loans and 
was a very considerable expense to the 
borrowers. Under the new plan the 
abstract will cover only the last twenty- 
one’ years, this being the maximum pe- 
riod in any State in the district for 
acquiring title by adverse possession. 
The bond protects the bank against any 
defect of any kind in the title, includ- 
ing any loss through any defect or- 
iginating prior to the beginning of the 
period covered by the abstract as well 
as any error in the abstract or any error 
on the part of the examining attorney. 


. The saving effected in making the short 


abstract as compared with’ the cost of 
making and examining a complete ab- 
stract, as formerly, is more than suffi- 
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“Service” Becomes “Regular” Paper 
“Service,” the official organ of the 
National Workmen’s Compensation 


Service Bureau, was:a_ highly - credi- 
table publication while it appeared in 
multigraph form. It has now advanced 
to the dignity of the printed page and 
a mighty valuable medium for informa- 
tion it is. ‘Service’ is published once 
a month. 
ae 
June Picnic Arranged 
The Chicago branch of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau will hold an outing some time in 
June, probably at Fox Lake. The local 
general agents and branch office man- 
agers in Chicago will furnish automo- 
bile transportation to and from the 
picnic. It looks like a bang-up time 
for the Bureau associates. 
* * * 
New Opportunities Opened 
A new drive for compensation insur- 
ance is on, Governor Whitman having 
signed the bill extending the act to all 
employers of four or more persons, 
except farm hands and domestic ser- 
vants. This new group brings under 
the operation of the compensation law 
all kinds of stores, wholesale, retail and 
country, all professional and commer- 
cial offices, lawyers, doctors, banks 
and bankers, brokerage offices, archi- 
tects, commission men, hotels, irre- 
spective of. size, barber shops, moving 
picture theaters and many other lines 
of employment. It will involve tens of 
thousands of employers who have here- 
tofore been exempt. 
* * * 
Will Speak To-night 
William B. Mann, of the Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee, who will speak to- 
night before the Casualty & Surety 
Ciub of New ‘York, is one of those who 
have been a long time in the accident 
and health field. He will speak of con- 
ditions as he knew them twenty-five 
years ago and as they appear to him 
now. Mr. Mann does not look like one 
who has been in this business so long. 
It happened that he entered it when a 
very young man. His talks are always 
extemporaneous and reveal an intimate 
knowledge of his subject. 

New Manual Soon Ready for Printer 
The personal accident manual com- 
mittee of the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
has practically completed its arduous 
task of preparing a new manual for 
the companies and it is expected it will 
shortly be ready for the printer. A 
meeting of the committee was held in 
Hartford last week and final adoption 
will probably be made during the early 
part of June when the manual will be 
immediately printed: 
* * * 

Won Company Prizes 
Of the American Surety staff, those 
who made the highest records in 


THE EASTERN 


amount or number of subscriptions to 
the Third Liberty Loan are Miss Bessie 


Clark, of the accounting department, 
who won the Company’s prize of $50 
for the largest amount in subscrip- 
tions; George ‘Crosby, of the legal de- 


partment, second prize, $25. Miss M. 
F. Forbes, soliciting division, largest 
number of subscriptions, prize $50; 


Mrs. C. H. Forsdike, department of re- 
next largest number of subscrip- 


View, 
tions, $25. 
a * * 
Service Station Opened 
The American Surety has opened a 
service station at - Helena, Mont., 


through which Montana sub-agents will 
report their business. It will be in 
charge of M. A. Bailey of Salt Lake 
City, assistant manager. 
* * * 
Golf Events Announced 

Following is the list of golf events 
for which prizes are to be awarded by 
the Casualty & Surety ‘Club June 4: © 

1. 36 hole medal play—full handicap 
to apply. 

2.18 hole medal play—full handicap 
to apply—first round only to count. 

3. Low gross score for 36 holes rep- 
resenting championship of club. 

4. Low net score—eighteen holes— 
guest’s prize. 

5. President’s cut—event to be de- 
cided upon later on and posted upon 
the bulletin board. 

6. 18 hole match—play against par— 
three quarter handicaps to apply. 

* a * 
Re-insurance Manager Resigns 

J. L. Tuthill, manager of the re-in- 
surance division of the American 
Surety, has resigned to accept service 
with the Y. M. GC. A. as physical direc- 
tor for service in (France. He expects 
to sail early in July. 

* * * 


Rate Made for Cantonments 
The Compensation Inspection & Rat- 
ing Board of New York has made a 
rate of 2.23 on cantonment construc- 
tion work for the government. This 
rate is based upon the experience so 
far obtained by the companies on this 
class, on an exposure of some $54,- 
000,000 of payroll. The rate takes into 
consideration the elimination of the 
usual commission of 17144 per cent. and 
the added loading of 74% per cent. as 
a field expense charge. 
* * * 


New York Law Extended 
One of the amendments to the New 
York compensation law requires that 
employers provide treatment and care 
for a period in excess of sixty days, 


where the nature of the injury or the. 


process of recovery requires a eee 
period of~- treatment. Section 18- 
amended by extending from ten ae 
to thirty days the time for giving 
netice of injury. 


Ne —————————————————— 


Cc. A. CRAIG, President 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 
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Meetings Are Too Numerous 

The existence of numerous independ- 
ent State compensation rating and 
ivspection boards creates serious em- 
barrassment to casualty companies 
who find it practically impossible to 
have their representatives attend the 
numerous meetings and hearings which 
are being held from time to time. 
This was illustrated in the case of the 
Compensation Inspection & Rating Bu- 
reau of New Jersey which this week 
had to defer its annual meeting for 
lack of a quorum. 

* * * 


No Official Match Held 
The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York found it impossible to pick a 
team to play the Philadelphia Club last 
Tuesday, owing to the short time the 
New York men had in which to arrange 
the details. Thirteen men went to 
Philadelphia and an unofficial match 
was played. Plans have been made to 
have a New York team ready to play 
the Philadelphians in the fall. The 
Philadelphia players got away with 

most of the honors on Tuesday. 


NEW COMPANY FORMING 


Men Managing Texas Employers’ AsSo- 
ciation Branching Into 
Other Lines 


Behind the Employers’ Casualty & 
Surety Company, of Dallas, Texas, is 
W. B. Head, W. S. Mosher and Homer 
R. Mitchell. Mr. Head is president of 
the Texas Employers’ Insurance ASsso- 
ciation, Mr. Mitchell is secretary and 
general manager and Mr. Mosher is a 
director. The capital is to be $100,000, 
par value of shares $100, sold at $125. 
The Texas Employers’ Insurance Asso- 
ciation is a mutual created under the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1913. The 
association fixes rates for compensa- 
tion insurance, which, when approved 
by the insurance department serve as 
maximum rates. 

According to the prospectus of the 
new company, it is “designed to serve 
the further interests of the members 
of the 'Texas Employers’ Insurance As- 
sociation in so far as they are inter- 
ested in other forms of casualty and 
surety insurance.” 


Actuaries Broaden Rule 
(Continued from page 21) 


dustrial Compensation Rating Schedule 
BE. H. Downey, special deputy insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, said: 

“If the foregoing conclusions are at 
all correct, the Industrial Compensation 
Rating Schedule, 1918, constitutes an 
important advance upon its predeces- 
sors. It is more elastic in respect of 
adaptability to varying industrial con- 
ditions, more flexible in respect of 
statistical control, more organic in 
structure, more in accord with the the- 
oretic requirements -of individual risk 
rating. The standards have been im- 
proved in many points of detail, anom- 
alies of the former schedule, as applied 
especially to small risks and low-rated 
industries, have been corrected; above 
all, it is believed that a foundation has 
been laid for future development. The 
erection of a sound and stable super- 
structure will mainly depend upon the 
accumulation and analysis of appro- 
priate statistical data.” 


Bankers’ Insurance 4 
(Continued from page 21) 


mittee has today attained to such a 
position that it commands the respect 
of the insurance companies ~and its in- 
terpretation of policy contracts in dis- 
puted or unascertained claims is usually 
accepted. Can the committee afford to 
terminate its insurance work along 
these lines, with the result that former 
unsatisfactory settlement of claims 
would soon return? 

“In fact, we are sure that for the 
first time in many years there are no 
insurance company representatives at- 
tending our meetings. Why? . The rea- 
son is apparent. They feel that the 
conflict of ideas regarding the insurance 
question which has arisen may lead to 
the abandonment of the Work of this. 
committee.” 


Plans of Opposition 


The other element in the association 
which favors organizing an insurance 
company has succeeded in keeping the 
agitation alive through a referendum 
committee which has reported favorably 
to the executive council on a project 
to organize a company with $500,000 
and an equal amount of surplus. They 
say that $250,000 has been tentatively 
subscribed. It was voted by a narrow 
margin to continue this committee and 
it is expected that between now and 
September the opposing interests will 
do all in their power to bring the sub- 
ject to a definite settlement. The ad- 
vocates of an association company are 
largely westerners interested principal- 
ly in the smaller banks. : 


Remarkable Loan Record Made 

Lewis Y. Johnson, manager for the 
American Surety at Louisville, has been 
in town for a week. He was fiéld 
marshal in charge of the Third Liberty 
Lcan campaign in Louisville and Jef 
ferson County, where he made an un 
usually brilliant record. ‘The - record 
showed 186 per cent. of allotment, in 
money, and over 300 per cent. in sub- 
scriptions. Mr. Johnson also was given 
a valuable watch for work in previous 
campaigns. 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets 


THE PLACE in the Insurance District’ 
to eat lobsters 


NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


Contracts 
of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 


Service 
of 


Orrno 
THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Western Dept. 
100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


Eastern Dept. 


W. F. MURPHY & CO, Inc.| 


RESIDENT MANAGERS | 


Chicago Bonding & Insurance Company : 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
Union Trust Co. Bldg., JERSEY CITY I 


FOR 


ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE 
RATES. 


Telephone Montgomery 3283 
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If you interview few peo- 


Just One ple, you will write few 
Article applications. Your busi- 
To Sell ness is to sell a policy to 


each prospect. You are 
not like the salesman who represents 
a wholesale grocery house. He may 
see only one man in a day’s work and 
turn in more business than the day 
before when he saw ten small dealers. 
He sold his one man a large order; 
the several men small orders. You 
have just one article to sell your pros- 
pect. Talk business from beginning to 
' end, don’t discuss the war or weather, 
reduce your selling talk to essentials. 
_t: is fully as important to sell more of 
those you interview as to see more 
people. Profit from each interview, 
whether it was successful or not. Take 
a moment to determine in your own 
mind which argument proved to be the 
“clincher’’—then use it, again when the 
oceasion arises. If you failed to land 
him, why? Was it ‘your fault? Did 
you make him admit accident insur- 
ance waS a good thing and that he 
' should have it? If not, you may be 
| weak on obtaining your prospect’s fa- 
vorable attention; improve that part of 
your selling talk. Whatever ‘you do— 
keep at it. If you write three applica- 
ticns in the forenoon, make up your 
mind it is your lucky day, and go 
after them strong in the afternoon. If 
you write none in the forenoon, go 
after them harder in the afternoon and 
make up for it. Interview moye pros- 

_ pects.—“Co-ordinator.” 

* * * 


As a producer of com- 


Writing ‘bination residence pol- 
Combination icies, Mannie Ehren- 
Residence berg, of the Gordon H. 


Campbell & Co. agency 
ac Little Rock, Ark., has made a record 
which shows in a striking way the sell- 
ing qualities of this unique form of 
_ insurance for householders. Mr. Ehren- 
_ berg has grasped the significance of 
_ this policy from a business-getting point 
| of view and has been particularly suc- 
_ cessful in placing a large volume of 
| this insurance. In fact when it comes 
| to combination residence insurance and 
burglary safe policies, Mr. Ehrenberg 
May be considered an expert. The 
Little Rock agency of the Aetna re- 
| cently conducted a contest among its 
agents for combination residence busi- 
hess and offered a prize to the largest 
producer. Mr. Ehrenberg pledged him- 
| Self to secure ten applications in the 
' ten days that the contest was to con- 
tinue. He succeeded by going his 
piedge one better and brought jin eleven 
combination residence policies and a 
ream of burglary safe policies, thereby 
carrying off the prize. 
* * oe 


Why are. agents who 
receive extreme com- 
missions always em- 
ployed by weak com- 
) panies. while reputable 
companies secure reliable men on a fair 
basis? The percentage of premium col- 
lections the agent receives is not the 
“only thing to be considered. The larg- 
| est incomes are made by agents who 
/work on a fair percentage for good, 
Teliable companies, which issue a fair 
policy and have good reputations. Such 
‘companies are not of the “twisting” 
‘variety. To make a success a company 
Must operate on a safe plan; to secure 
Public patronage it must issue a pol- 
‘icy which gives value received for the 
\premium charged; to hold the business 
‘Dlaced on its books, it must give 
prompt, satisfactory service to its pa- 
trons. The premium receipts must 
‘cover (1) claims; (2) commissions to 
‘agents; (3) taxes, home office and op- 
erating expenses; (4) surplus or profit 
to company. : 

| Taxes and home offices expenses are 


Recoil in 
High 
Commissions 


THE EASTERN 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


of 
fixed charges, which cannot be cut. No 


‘one is foolish enough to think a com- 


pany is operated solely for pleasure. 
What excuse has a company for exist- 
ing if it cannot make a fair profit on 
the investment of time and capital? 
So, it follows, “the large commission 
company” must cut from claims what 
it adds to the agent’s commission. This 
kills the business about as fast as the 
agent can build it up. The agent gets 
larger percentage of the premium he 
collects, but cannot secure fair volume 
of new business or establish a large 
collection, because unfair or technical 
claim settlements soon give the com- 
pany a bad reputation. 

The wide-awake agent steers clear of 
the “twister company” and the “exces- 
sive commission company.” One com- 
pany induced many agents to come to 
them by paying fifty per cent. commis- 
sion on premiums for the first year. We 
have more applications from its agents 
for positions than from any other com- 
pany. Do you longer wonder why?— 
“Federal Record.’ 


New Bond Aids Banks 


(Continued from page 21) 


cient to pay the premium for this bond, 
so that the bank not only obtains this 
unusual guarantee, but reduces the 
total cost to the borrower. This is a 
unique arrangement and will be of in- 
terest to all prospective borrowers 
from this bank, inasmuch as it will re- 
duce the expense of obtaining a loan 
and will enable the bank to make the 
loan much more quickly than it other- 
wise could. 


This bond is something entirely new 
and is the result of negotiations be- 
tween the National Surety Company, 
the bank and the Farm Loan Board, 
extending over a period of several 
months. When the details had been 
arranged, the American Surety Com- 
pany of New York and the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company of Maryland were in- 
vited to participate, and all three com- 
panies have executed the bond as co- 
sureties. The three companies have 
aggregate assets in excess of $30,000,000. 


Amendment to Law Was Necessary 


Mortgages made by the bank are 
pledged with the Farm Loan Board ag 
collateral security for investment bonds 
which are issued by this bank and sold 
to the investing public. The fact that 
this bank has a bond, which eliminates 
any possibility of loss through any de- 
fect of any kind in the title to the prop- 
erty covered by the underlying mort- 
gages, greatly improves the security 
for these investment bonds, and this 
matter will be of interest to prospective 
purchasers of these bonds. They are 
regarded as absolutely first class in- 
vestments and are held in high esteem 
by investment bankers. 

In order to permit the surety com- 
panies to issue this bond, an amend- 
ment to the law of New York was neces- 
sary, this amendment having been 
passed at the session just ended. It is 
understood that the National Surety 
Company is negotiating with other Fed- 
eral Land banks and some of the others 
will probably arrange a similar bond. 


TYRRILL WITH TRAVELERS 


B. A. Tyrrill, for a long time mana- 
ger of the burglary department of the 
General Accident at the head office and 
formerly with the National Surety for 
a number of years, goes with the Trav- 
elers on May 25 at the home office as 
burglary underwriter and adjuster un- 
der Assistant Secretary Fred S: Garri- 


son. 


UNDERWRITER 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 
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E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO. POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........ $1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


| | 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd, 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr, 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


HOSPITAL PAYMENTS AFFECTED 


Among the bills vetoed by Governor 
Whitman jis Senate 1019, Sage, provid- 
ing that where in settlement of acci- 
dent cases under the compensation act, 
any allowance for hospital charges 
cannot be paid to the injured person 
until a release shall have been obtained 
from the hospital. The Governor also 
vetoed the amendment putting em- 
ployes of State institutions under the 
law. Assembly Bill 393, Talmage, which 
puts employes of the State Conserva- 
tion Commission under the act, -was 
approved. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 
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sould be in> 
Your Hands 


OO many motorists are losing their lives 
in accidents, a big majority of which are 
absolutely avoidable. You know this as well as we 

And too many people are being run down by automobiles 
needlessly. 


Safety for both the motoring and non-motoring public lies largely in knowing the proper 
precautions and in always taking them instinctively. 


A national campaign of safety education for motorists will, we believe, do much toward 
accomplishing the much-to-be-desired result of reducing the number of automobile accidents. 


In the interests of public safety, we have published a booklet called “Safety For The 
Motorist,” suggesting the simple things to do and those not to do to make “Safety First” an 
instinct among those who motor. It contains nearly a hundred concise suggestions of wide 
range, based upon our long experience in handling automobile accident claims. 


This booklet has been placed in the hands of thousands of motorists in all parts of the 
country, who have applied to us for it. The wider circulation of this publication cannot fail to 
improve motoring conditions and to have a stimulating effect on the excellent work being don 
by public officials, automobile clubs, and other agencies. : 


a 
Pa 
es 
ws 


Here is a public welfare movement of vital importance in which you, asa Progressiva 
public-spirited insurance man, can profitably co-operate with benefit to yourself, youn 
business and the community at large. : 


You.should have a copy of this booklet. Simply fill out and mail at Ry 
attached coupon and it will be gladly sent to you without charge. 


WILL YOU JOIN US IN THIS “SAFETY FIRST’? MOVEMENT & yor #0 
AMONG MOTORISTS? BAe 
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CANADIANS DROP 
MAPMAKER GOAD 


Say There Have Been Arbitrary 
Charges, Symbol Confusion and 
High Expense of System 


A PIONEER IN MAPS 
Ltd., 


GOAD 


Underwriters’ Survey Bureau, 
of Toronto, Takes Over Maps 
and Employs Inspectors 


The Canadian Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has acquired the interest of 
Charles E. Goad, in the Goad maps so 
far as its territorial jurisdiction in Can- 
ada is concerned. This covers practi- 
cally all of Eastern Canada. Mr. Goad 
has given the association the privilege 
of making future corrections in the 
maps. Under the auspices of the Can- 
adian Fire Underwriters’ Association 
the Underwriters’ Survey Bureau, Ltd., 
of Toronto and Montreal, has been in- 
corporated, which will have its own 
survey men, inspectors, etc. At the 
same time it is announced that.a simi- 
lai association has been formed in 
British Columbia, where the Mainland 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
Western Canada Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation have made similar arrange- 
ments. 

Goad an International Figure 

Thus, Charles E. Goad retires from 
‘Canada, and there ends an interesting 
situation which arose over a long stand- 
ing dissatisfaction with the charges, ex- 
-penses and alleged arbitrary methods 
_ of the Goad mapping people. 

Charles E. Goad is a pioneer map 
maker of London, who not only makes 
the jimsurance maps of the world’s 
Metropolis, but many other parts of 
Great Britain, including South Africa 
and all of Canada. Goad thought he 
was so strongly intrenched in his mon- 
opoly that he could earry on his busi- 
hess with a high hand. 

Heavy Expenses 


As a result, there have been many 
umnecessary corrections and _ exorbi- 
tant charges for the same. There has 
also been confusion over the symbols 
in the Goad system, which are differ- 
ent from those in,the United States. 
For instance, Goad uses the letter “C” 
for concrete, the letter “T” for tile, 
the letter “O” for slate; and has nu- 
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$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. 


SNOW, President 


‘ a | 
Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


North British 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 
1866 — 


Established 1809 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 

are many times larger. 


Tuer 


‘SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000. 90 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
{ transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


PAYS MANHATTAN LIFE 
$35,000 YEARLY RENT 


Railroad Administration of Federal 
Government Takes Over 8,000 
Square Feet of Space 


BUILDING HAS WAITING LIST 


Judgment of Founders of Company in 
Building on Present Site 
Vindicated 
The Railroad Administration of the 
Irederal Government has decided that 
the first floor of the Manhattan Life’s 
skyscraper in lower Broadway is the 


eideal place for the main.union ticket 


office of all the rail lines entering New 
York. As a result a long term lease 
ot the ground floor of the home oftice 
building has been taken, over eight 
thousand square feet all told, and alter- 
ations are now under way to make this 
new ticket office one of the most at- 
tractive places of its kind in the coun- 
try. There will be, moreover, stands 
in. the rotunda which have been rented 
at. good rates and a brand new entrance 
has been carved out to give access to 
the Manhattan Life offices and other 
tenants of the building. The company’s 
head office will continue to be known 
as 66 Broadway and the new union 
ticket office will be known as 64 
Broadway. The Government will pay 
$25,000 a year rental to the Manhattan 
Life. There will be an additional $5,000 
revenue from booths. 
Every Inch of Space Taken 

In discussing the building the Man- 
hattan Life said this week: 

“At the present time every square 
inch of space in the entire home office 
building from basement to roof is rent- 
ed on favorable terms, and there is now 
a waiting list of prospective tenants. 

“The founders of the Manhattan Life 
certainly looked well into the future 
when they chose the present location 
for the home office building, on a site 
which is one of the most valuable in 
all of New York. 

“With a frontage on Broadway of 88 
feet and a rear entrance on New Street 
right across the way from the New 
York Stock Exchange, it can readily 
be understood what an ideal location 
the home office building is for the 
purposes of the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

Discusses Investments 

“The addition of over $40,000 annu- 

ally to the company’s renting revenue, 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Income Tax Rebate 
On British Policies 


NEW REGULATION ‘DISCUSSED 


Effect it Will Have on Life Insurance— 
Splendid Returns on Investment 
Side 


Policyholders in Great Britain are 
now entitled to a rebate from their 
income tax in respect of premiums up 
to one-sixth of their incomes. In dis- 
cussing this income tax rebate the 
“Policy,” a British insurance news- 
paper, says in an issue which reached 
this country on Monday: 


The statement which appears in all 
life office prospectuses to the effect 
that policyholders are entitled to a re- 
bate from their income tax in respect 
of premiums up to one-sixth of their 
incomes now looms large in the mind 
of the seeker after life insurance pro- 
tection. A few years ago, by com- 
parison, this rebate was a mere baga- 
telle. Now it makes a very substantial 
d:fference in the cost of a life policy, 
proffering a benefit, authorized by the 
State, over any other form of invest- 
ment. 

Irresistible 
Apart from the indisputable value of 


the life insurance protection in these, 


perilous times, it is possible to show 
on the investment side of an endow- 
ment policy a return of all the pre- 
miums with an equivalent of 4%4 to 5 
per cent. compound interest in so 
sbort a period as ten years, whilst the 
sum assured is many times the amount 
of the annual deposit, instalment, or 
premium, call it what you will. Few 
far-seeing people with the money can 
resist such an investment if it is dem- 
onstrated to them in this attractive 
way. 
The Only Difficulty 

To use a strong expression, the only 
“snag” in this proposition is to find 
and obtain a hearing with the people 
able to take advantage of this not only 
prudent investment but highly remun- 
erative one as well. 

Where the Money Is f 
The wealth of the country is, as it 


has been proved beyond dispute, un- 
bounded. It has, however, changed 
hands considerably, and there are 


thousands of people enjoying incomes 
which even in their most. extravagant 
fancies they never dreamed of. These 
people are more easily accessible to 
the business-getter, because they en- 
joy (?) no traditions in regard to their 
status in business and social life, and 
are free from the assiduous protection 
or their retainers as was the case with 
the old style moneyed classes. There 
is a wide field for the energies of 
the life agent among this large class 
of business people who, through their 
enterprise, are sharing in the great re- 
shuffle of money which has taken place 
as the result of the war. 
An Unpopular Tax 

Income tax, for some reason or other, 
has never been exactly what can be 
called a popular kind of tax. It makes 
such a heavy drain upon the bank bal- 
ance, more especially now that the 
country’s pressing financial needs have 
increased its toll, and anything in the 
form of a relief is therefore welcome. 
I do not suggest that anyone is going 
to insure his or her life in order to 
cheat the government of its income. 
It has always to be remembered that 
the men who make the taxes also have 
to pay them. But this rebatement of 
jncome-tax off the life insurance pre- 
miums is an attractive feature, and no 
one will deny the agent’s right to make 
as much of it as possible.* 
Worth the Sacrifice to the Exchequer 

What the (State loses in this direc- 
tion, it more than makes up in the 
encouragement of thrift, and the pro- 
vision for the dependents of deceased 
policyholders. The money paid into 
the coffers of the life offices, too, is an 
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organized form of savings which goes 
on for long periods, and so money 
which might be absolutely wasted in 
wild-cat schemes or Squandered in un- 
necessary extravagances is conserved 
and kept in the country. So the com- 
munity benefits. 

The One Thing at the Old Price 

There are not many things just now 
which can be pointed to as having been 
preserved to us, without depression in 
some form or arother. Every article 
one buys costs mcre except life assur- 
ance. The rates of premiums on fire 
insurance have not increased, generally 
speaking, but the inflated value of 
property makes . higher cost, as a 
larger sum insured must be paid for. 
Perhaps it will be argued that the 
higher cost of living makes it impera- 
tive to insure one’s life for a larger 
amount to cover the interests of de- 
pendents. This is quite true, but there 
is the money to.come at some future 
date for: certain sure, and it may bé, 
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in fact, will probably be, when things 
have assumed normal conditions, and 
iu consequence the policy will be so 
much the more valuable. 
An Example 

In the old days, when life was un- 
attended by the terrible conflict with 
the Sa hordes, the man of 40 could 
pay his £30 per annum (after the al- 
lowance for the income tax rebate), 
and secure a policy for roughly £966, 
participating in bonuses to the value 
oi 30s. per cent. per annum. A Similar 
policy to-day would possibly not be 
quite so attractive, because the likeli- 
hood of the bonus being earned for the 
next few years is, well, to put it quite 
nicely, in the lap of the gods. That 
is, for the next few years. The in- 
cidence of the high income tax and 
the lowered non-profit rates, however, 
place the new assurant to-day in very 
much the same position as the pre-war 
assurant who paid the normal par- 
ticipating premium for a 30s. per cent. 
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Insurance in Force.. 


address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


The Fieldmen of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


of America 


in March, 1918, the first month under the Company’s 
new name, produced new business amounting to 


$4,820,210.00 


$460,000.00 in excess of the largest amount ever 
written in any other month since the Company was 
organized in 1860. 


ms .. $54,664,135.11 
Guarantee & Dividend Fund 
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A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


The new business paid for in 1917 amounted to $24,- 
816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,129.00, the best 
previous year in the Company’s history. 


5,880,822.73 
... 169,043,316.00 
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bonus yielding whole life policy, The 
non-profit rate of a reputable office, af- 
ter the deduction of the income tax 
rebate is £20 10s. for the same sum 
assured, or if the same (net) premium 
is paid, a policy for £1,500 is obtained, 
equal to the £966, and thirty-six years’ 
bonus at the rate of 30s. per annum. 
Hence my assertion that life assurance 
is one, if not the only, commodity un- 
affected by the war. 


Much speculation is just 


Soldiers’ now engaging students 
Insurance of insurance problems 
After War concerning the ultimate 


effect of government in- 
surance on the prosperity of life compan- 
ies in the period immediately succeed- 
ing the war. Some gloom there is, but 
for the larger part only lasting good is 
anticipated. There is much groping 
and seeking for tangible factors upon 
which to build a promising theory, but 
except that a large amount of this in- 
surance was applied for as soon as it 
became available, we have nothing 
definite upon which to work. Mean- 
while fear that the conversion privilege 
will work harm to the companies. is 
veiced by more than one writer. This 
privilege is not so broad in the law as 
it appeared in the first draft of the bill. 
Government insurance can neither be 
renewed nor converted more than five 
years after the close of the war. A 
limit is thus put on the continuancé of 
the insurance which shall be issued, 
and no new insurance can be under- 
taken for constitutional reasons. It 
should also be remembered in the first 
piace, that only those actually engaged 
in naval or military service are eligible 
foi the insurance, and in the second 
place, a large proportion of those so en- 
titled are not ordinarily patrons of life 
insurance at all or at best in but small 
amounts. It may be that army and 
navy officers, who are. civilian ap- 
pcintees, represent insurance applicants 
who would ordinarily buy from private 
imsurers. [ 


Even if we assume that the con- 
version privilege will be availed by all 
officers in the service the total insur- 
ance so carried, while large, is not 
enormous. Those who make up the 
great host of enlisted and drafted men 
and women in the ranks, are not in 
times of peace large buyers of insur- 
ance. Their military duties ended, at 
the close of the war they will take up 
again the tasks of private life, where, 
for the time being at least, the last 
thing to be thought of will be insur- 
ance. The attention of everyone not 
disabled or diseased will be concen- 
trated on the rehabilitation of his for- 
tunes. Every dollar of capital or earn- 
ings will be jealously measured against 
its purchasing value in tools or mer- 
chandise or comforts, and insurance 
will get little consideration. Much of 
the government insurance will lapse— 
many times the amount will expire 
than would lapse if it were in private 
companies. The government having 
given the splendid and unprecedented 
opportunity to its army and navy to 
insure under sucn advantageous cir- 
cumstances will have done its full duty. 


-It is scarcely to be thought of that any 


extensive machinery will be devised to 
prevent lapses and secure renewals. 
Restoration of lapsed insurance will be 
the natural and proper work of the com- 
panies. Theirs also to take advantage 
of the priceless tribute of the govern- 
ment to the value and necessity of in- 
surance protection, both as to larger 
writings among the non-military popu- 
lation, and, after the war is over, in 
the salvage of lapsed business conse- 
quent on the adjustment of the fighters 
to civilian occupations. Companies 
with vision will encourage and praise 
government insurance for the emer- 
gency of war, confident that at its close 
their indispensable functions will re- 
ceive at the hands of the public greater 
appreciation and utilization than ever 
before.—“Life Underwriters’ News.” 
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Charts Tell What | 
» Insurance Is Wanted 


FIT MEN TO THEIR NEED 


New Man in Business, Wilson Ferguson, 
Northwestern Mutual, Works 
Plan Successfully 


Wilson Ferguson, a life insurance 
man of New Castle, Pa., who is con- 
nected with the E. M. Standley General 
Agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, which has charge of six counties 
for the Company, has attracted con- 
siderable attention among field men of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life by some 
new charts which he has issued. 


Appreciated, Science of Equalization 


Until the ‘beginning of last year he 
mever sold a life insurance policy. 
Here is his own story: 


“After calling on a number of people, 
I was surprised to find that the ma- 
jerity of people, in fact, no one, seemed 
to know whether he was carrying too 
much or too little insurance. Owing 
to my business experience, it seemed 
very unusual to me that men selling 
insurance were unable to tell a man 
-exactly how much he should carry to 
take care of his real value. My train- 
ing as a manufacturer’s secretary or 
commissioner had included in its work 
the method or science of equalization 
of manufactured products, as well as 
the working out of sales plans. 


“T then originated a pamphlet which 
was really the result of that training, 
and is the approach of the sales plan. 
The pamphlet in itself is simply a de- 
scription of two charts which are to be 
drawn in the presence of the prospect, 
and not given them to read as a pam- 
pklet. The presentation of the charts 
or approach can be made in about four 
minutes. On procuring the amount of 
business done, and the age of the pros- 
pect as applied to the first chart, the 
interview is ended. This is followed 
by a demonstration in which he is 
plotted, by the use of a ledger state- 
ment, which will give him the best 
vahie suitable to the case, and with a 
letter following, in the main, the idea 
displayed in the chart, so that the let- 
ter and ledger statement constitute a 
demonstration. On this presentation 
the prospect is, or should be, gotten 
to sign the application, and the sale 
made then if possible. 


“You, of course, understand that the 
correspondence applying to an. individ- 
ual in business for himself, a partner- 
ship or a corporation requires a definite 
form of letter. However, they all fol- 
low in the main the idea contained in 
the first chart. 

“Basis of Taxation 

“The second chart, ‘Relative Capital 
Values as Established by the Federal 
Government as' a Basis of Taxation,’ 
applies to the salaried man or wage 
earner. If the prospect has an idea 
of his capital value, the necessary data 
for demonstration is procured, and, of 
course, as you know, every endeavor 
made to close him on the demonstra- 
tion. 

“This plan is working very satisfac- 
torily in this district. The charts in 
themselves, while good as an approach, 
and a picture to the man of his value, 
should be followed by the correct dem- 
onstration, and that is one of the 
reasons why I had it copyrighted.” 


DETAILED FOR SERVICE ABROAD 


Recent changes in the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance include the promotion 
of Stuart Shepard, chief counsel, to as- 
sistant director. He has been detailed 
fer service abroad with the American 
Expeditionary Forces. He will be suc- 
ceeded as counsel by La _C, Krauthoff, 
of New York. 
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J. ROBERTS FOULKE RESIGNS 


Trust Officer of Provident Life & Trust 
With Company Since Year 
1881 


J. Roberts Foulke, who became con- 
nected with the Provident Life & Trust 
in 1873, and since 1881 has been its 
trust officer, has resigned, effective July 
1, because of the condition of his health. 
The Fiftieth Year History of the Prov- 
ident said of Mr. Foulke: “Genial in 
his understanding of the clientele of 
the Company and with a remarkable 
capacity for painstaking work, he com- 
bined with this a comprehension of the 
fiduciary nature of his task and a watch- 
fulness which enabled him to safeguard 
the best interests of the clients of the 
department, winning confidence in his 
probity and integrity. He is still at the 
head of the department, the continued 
growth of which has necessitated much 
specialized subdivision to. maintain its 
effective service.” 

The agents of the Company have to 
thank Mr. Foulke for the plan adopted 
by the Company many years ago which 
rendered it feasible for each mortgage 
to be carefully inspected by a personal 
representative of the home office before 
it was finally taken by the Company. 


ASSETS OF $360,996,135 


Combined Strength of American Life 
Convention Companies—Conven- 
tion, September 11-13 


The total insurance in force of com- 
panies in the American Life Conven- 
tion (which meets in Chicago Septem- 
ber 11-13) is $2,802,920,349; gain in 
1917 in insurance in force of these 
companies was $448,906,817; admitted 
assets are $360,996,135. 


Clifford Sloan, writing in “System,” 
says, “Talk fifty per cent. less than 
your prospect.” 
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RED CROSS CONTRIBUTIONS 


New York Life, Metropolitan and Pru- 
dential Give $50,000—Some Other 
Fund Gifts Announced 


At the office of Charles D. Norton, 
chairman of the insurance division of 
the Red Cross, it was announced this 
week that the New York Life and Metro- 
politan had given $50,000 each to the 
Red Cross; the Travelers $25,000; Home 


Life, $10,000; Guardian Life, $2,000; 
Postal Life, $1,000. 
Through another channel The Pru- 


dential has given $50,000 to the Red 
Cross; and the Mutual Benefit $25,000. 


LARGE POLICY ARGUMENT 


What Most Policyholders Say Upon 
Receipt of Matured En- 
dowments 
Nine out of ten policyholders, upon re- 
ceipt of the proceeds of matured en- 

dowments, say: 

“My only regret is that I didn’t take 
out a larger policy in the first place. 
By a little management I could easily 
have met the difference in premiums. 
As matters stand, I have absolutely 
nothing to show today for that differ- 
ence—the money has simply disappear- 
ed. And to think that I had to be per- 
suaded—almost forced—by the agent 
into taking out a policy at all.” 

It would be well for the agent to 
make a collection of such statements— 
he himself receives them in letters from 
policyholders. They make an effective 
argument for larger policies—-Penn Mu- 
tual News Letter. 


WILL GO TO MONTREAL 
The Actuarial Society of America has 
accepted an invitation from President 
Macaulay, of the Sun Life to have its 
fall meeting in Montreal. The invita- 
tion was extended at the Astor last 
week. 


Prudential 
Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
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INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
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State Mutual’s $100,000 
Club A Success 


FIRST ANNUAL 


MEETING HELD 


Albert D. Hatfield, Cleveland, Elected 
President—Topics Discussed of 
Unusual Interest 


The first convention of the State Mu- 
tual Life’s $100,000 Club was held on 
May 22-23. The club was organized on 
January 1, 1917, and was successful 
from the start, keen interest in attain- 
ing membership being felt by the field 
force. Before long it. was seen that 
many would qualify. 

Albert D. Hatfield, of Clevel: and, was 
elected president of the club; Arthur 
A: Higginson, Detroit, vice- president: 
Joshua B. Clark, Boston, secretary and 
treasurer; Harl P. Mallory, Chicago; 
Sol Toronski, Cleveland, and William 
L. Scharles, Kansas City, members of 
executive committee. 

So much good was derived from the 
meeting that there will be annual get- 
together affairs. 


Welcomed by President Wright 


When the club members reached the 
convention hall in Worcester they were 


welcomed by President Burton 4H. 
Wright. Secretary D. W. Carter, Su- 
perintendent Stephen Ireland, Dr. 


Charles D. Wheeler and Actuary CG. R. 
Fitzgerald were other home _ office 
speakers at the morning session. 

Richard H. Breeze, who has been 
with the State Mutual for more than 
a quarter of a century, told his experi- 
ences. Thirty minutes of discussion on 
selling talks that have won, this fea- 
ture, presided over by Joshua B. Clark, 
brought out many valuable pointers. 
Bruce Sweet discussed weekly produc- 
tion; Albert D. Hatfield, business in- 
surance; William L. Scharles gave his 
opinion of what constitutes a success- 
ful agent; Roy A. Lathrop discussed the 
dollars and cents value of good will; 
Norris H. Bokum, of Chicago, told how 
to sell large policies. The first day’s 
session concluded with a thirty minute 
symposium on “Prospects and a Tactful 
Approach.” 

The high standard was maintained 
during the afternoon, the speakers and 
topics being as follows: 

General Counsel Bullock, Supervisor 
of Applications Landry, Treasurer 
Mackintire, home office subjects. 

“Successful Closing Arguments” de- 
bate, John H. York, chairman. E. A. 
Denny, William Munson, “Putting Forth 
Your Best Efforts’; Henry A. Smith, 
“Life Insurance and the Inheritance 
Tax”; Albert St. Peter, “An Allotment 
as a Pace Maker”; W. Thane Boyden, 
George F. Robjent, “An Endowment 
Club”; William H. Cunningham, Homer 
G. Sperry, “Income Insurance”; Edward 
A. Hobbs, “The Beginner in Life In- 
surance.” 


PROMOTE O. B. SHORTLY 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has promoted O. B. Shortly, 
superintendent of the Ottawa district, 
to be the chief agent of the Company 
for the whole of Canada. He will 
continue to manage the Ottawa district, 
and his new duties will be in addition 
to those he is already performing. 

For the past thirteen years Mr. 
Shortly has been superintendent of the 
Ottawa district, which is one of the 
largest and most important in the whole 
of Canada. In the cities of Ottawa and 
Hull, the Metropolitan Life has no few- 
er than forty-three thousand policyhold- 
Ottawa office oc- 


ers. The Company’s 
cupies the entire ground floor of the 
Metropolitan Building and employs 


forty-two of a permanent staff. 


The Providers Life of Chicago reports 
progress in disposing of the $100,000 
additional capital stock. 
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Debate in Congress 
Over Risk Bureau 


ANSWERS MADDEN’S CRITICISM 


Congressman Sterling Calls Bureau a 
Marvel of Efficiency; Wonderful 
Work Done 


An interesting discussion took place 
in Congress a few days ago over com- 
plaints that reached members from 
some wives and mothers of soldiers 
whose allotments from their husbands 
and sons are their sole or principal 
means of support, alleging ‘that they 
are unable to get their allotments ad- 
justed or, if adjusted have not received 
remittances in full.” This resulted. in 
the introduction of the following resolu- 
tion: < 

“Resolved, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury be requested to re- 
port to the House the cause of the 
delay in making adjustments and 
payments, and also, to advise the 

House of the number of allotments 

thus far adjusted, and paid, the 

number adjusted on which pay- 


ments have not been made, and 
the number of unadjusted. allot- 
ments; the number of persons 


employed in the War Risk Bureau, 
and the percentage cost of adjust- 
ments and payment, and when the 
work of the Bureau is likely to 
be current.” 


Madden Criticises the Bureau 
Congressman Madden thought that 
the Bureau was weak on organization. 
He thought, too, there were some men 
in the Bureau who should be in the 
military service. It was stated that 
there are 3,300 clerks in the Bureau. 
In the speeches that followed there 


were some strong defense: of the Bur- 
eau. This is part of the discussion: 


Wonderful Work Since Last October 


Mr. Sterling, Illinois. The law was 
passed the 6th day of last October. 
There was not a particle of organi- 
zation to begin with—only seven 
months ago. After that law was 
passed there was not even a blank 
printed on which the Bureau could 
do its work. In the first. place, 
the Secretary of the Treasury of that 
department had to find a man to take 
the place as director of the Bureau. 
Before even he had done that applica- 
tions for insurance, allotments, and al- 
lowances began to pour in on. the 
Bureau, and now to-day there are more 
than 2,000,000, applications pending— 
that is, more than 2,000,000- applica- 
tions have been received at the Bureau 
for insurance on the lives of our sol- 
diers. On the 4th day of May, 1,864,- 
416 applications had been received for 
allotment and allowance. Now, when 
we consider that this bureau began 
its work less than six months ago, 
with an organization made up largely 
of raw material, made up of men and 
girls who had no business training and 
no experience in work of that: kind— 
in spite of that fact: this bureau has 
passed 760,000 cases for allotment and 
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allowance and has issued and mail- 
ed more than 600,000 insurance poli- 
cies; and in addition to that has is- 
sued many thousands of policies which 
it has not yet sent out for the reason 
that the soldier did not give directions 
in his application as to whom it should 
be sent. 

I want to say to you that I think 
the work that has been done by the 
bureau is a marvel of efficiency, when 
you consider the circumstances which 
have surrounded it. 

2,000,000 Policies 

Mr. Denison. I was going to ask my 
colleague if he was not mistaken if 
the last statement he made about the 
number of policies of insurance. I. Saw, 
in the bulletin issued by the Bureau of 
Public Information where they had in- 
sured some time ago 1,700,000 men and 
that the average policy was $8,500. So 
Iam afraid my colleague hadhis’ fig- 
ures too small. 

Mr. Esch. -The difference arose in 
the fact of the difference in the amount 
of the insurance and the amount of al- 
lotment. The gentleman is right about 
750,000 allotments being passed on, but 
there are practically now about 2,000,- 
000 policies. 

Mr. Sterling of Illinois. I am correct 
in my statement. They do not mail out 
a policy from the bureau unless the 
soldier indicates’ in his application to 
whom it shall be mailed, and they have 
on file in the department a great many 
insurance policies under those condi- 
tions, but the number of those I can 
not give you. But on May 4, 590,000 
policies had been mailed. But, as my 
colleague from Illinois (Mr. Denison) 
has stated, the policies average over 
$8,000 apiece, and the policies tnat have 
been issued and mailed and the poli- 
cies that are still in the office vaults 
of the bureau amount to $16,000,000,000. 


Compares War Risk Bureau With Pen- 
sion Bureau to Latters Disadvan- 
tage 


of the war-insurance law, so that. he 
could give a copy to each member of his 
bar, so that they would know what 
the law is. That accounts for a great 
deal of the delay, if you can really call 
it delay. But I will undertake to say 
that you can not justly call it delay 
if a soldier enlists in December, as in 
the case the gentleman from Illinois 
referred to, and his dependents get their 
allowance on the 7th day of March. 
That is not unnecessary delay. They 
have to make some investigation. They 
can not pay out this great amount of 
money withont knowledge as to whom 
they are sending it. 


Every Month Change 200,000 Records 


Let me call your attention to another 
thing that the bureau has experienced. 
They have to make many changes in 
the record, and they have millions of 
records. They have to keep a record of 
every allotment, a record of every al- 
lowance, a record of every insurance 
policy, a record of every compensation 
case, and a record of every marine- 
insurance case. 


They have to make every month 200,- 
000 changes in those records, When 
a soldier dies they have to change the 
record; if his wife dies, they have got 
to change the record; if a child dies 
or a child is born, they have got to 
change the record; if an allottee 
changes her place of residence, they 
have got to change the record. If a 
soldier is promoted or demoted, the 
case must be readjudicated and the rec- 
ord changed. And one gentleman in 
the bureau showed me personally a 
great table covered with checks, over 
40,000 of them, which they had sent out 
and which had been returned through 
the Post Office Department for the rea- 
son that t':« post office could not find 
the addressees. Forty thousand of 
them were there on the table in one 
room in the bureau. Now, they had 
done their part: They had mailed 
these letters according to the informa- 
tion they had. Sometimes the address 
on the application is not very distinct 
and not very well written. There are 
thousands and thousands of cases where 
the allottee, or the person entitled to 
compensation, moves from one place to 
another without notifying the bureau. 
They are not responsible for that. 


Now, just compare that with the Pen- 
sion Bureau, if you will. I do not think 
anyone will deny but that the Pension 
Bureau is efficient. I have not heard 
any complaints about its work. If you 
can get a widow’s pension through the 
Pénsion Bureau short of eight or nine 
months, you will do better than I can. 

I will undertake to say that more 
than half of the widows’ pensions that 
have been granted within the last year 
have been pending before the depart- 
ment for a year. Now, they are not 
inefficient, and I will undertake to say 
that it does not take any more work 
to pass on a widow’s pension claim 
than it does to pass upon an allotment 
or allowance in the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance. Now, taking those things 
into consideration, and taking the fact 
into consideration that the people of the 
country do not understand yet how to 
proceed to get these allotments and 
allowances, which fact accounts for a 
great deal of the correspondence that 
comes to the Members of the House and 
to Senators. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, the work accomplished en- 
titles the men in charge of our admira- 
tion rather than our knocks. The law- 
yers of the country do not know what 
the law is. A week ago I had a request 
from one of the circuit judges in my 
district asking me to send him 60 copies 
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The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in- dividends 
or premium’ refund, Its 
insurance reserve fund: was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 
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You have built up this splendid busi- 
ness, and won your credit amgng busi- 


ness men by a life time of careful and 
~ honorable dealing. For these years of 
work, anxiety and worry, your com- 


pensation has been more than the mere 
dollars you have accumulated. That 
reater compensation has been the sat- 
isfying knowledge that you are a busi- 
ness man; that you have matched your 
judgment, your foresight, and your 
brain against the world and have won, 
and are still winning. You have built 
up an imposing structure. Is there a 
weak place in your foundation? If 
so the storms of future years may 
sweep away, in a short time, what you 
have been years in building. If there 
is a weak place in the building, of the 
average business man, it is in his fail- 
ure to conserve that which he has al- 
ready won. 
The Dangers of a Panic 


Suppose a panic, like -we had in 1893 
were to sweep over this country. Judg- 
ing by the experiences of many high- 
elass business men who went through 
that panic, what are some of the dan- 
gers that might threaten your business? 
Today, in the sunshine of prosperity, 
you give a big order for fall goods. 
These goods arrive and are placed on 
the shelf, and you await trade. But, 
hard times settled down over the coun- 
try. Men who previously paid cash, are 
new asking for credit. Many of your ac- 
counts, which are good, are uncollect- 
ible. You get a letter from some whole- 
saler imploring you to send in pay- 
ment on account, because somebody 
else is pressing him. You go to the 
bank to raise a little money and the 
banker meets you with an anxious 
countenance—‘I am sorry but we will 
be compelled, when your loan is due, 
to call in the amount that we have 
loaned you, and we shall be unable to 
advance you any more money. It is 
not a question of your credit, because, 
if we had a dollar of money to loan, 
there is not a man in the whole com- 
munity that we would sooner extend 
eredit to than to you, but we dare not 
let the money go.” 


A Crisis Reached 


You try to stand off your whole- 
saler. In desperation, he starts a law- 
suit. Others become alarmed, and, be- 
fore you realize it, it becomes a stam- 
pede. 
your affairs are wound up. And, after 
the shrinkage and expenses are taken 
out, there is little or nothing left. 
say this is a pessimistic view and not 
likely to happen. That may be the 
very reason why you should guard 
against it. If it were the usual and 
expected, you would have guarded 
against it long ago. It is the unusual 
and unexpected that catches the man 
in a bad situation. 


If You Die 


Now, all this is possible with you 
here, in charge. What might it be with 
you gone? One of the world’s great 
bankers made this statement: “In our 
opinion, 95 per cent. of the elements of 
success of any business originates in 
the personality of its management. To 
off-set the loss of which life insurance 
offers the only medium,” and he fur- 
ther states, “Life insurance is one of 
the necessary additions to the tangible 
assets of every successful business en- 
terprise.” At your death, the law ap- 
points an administrator.. All outstand- 
ing bills become due, ‘the inheritance 
tax, ithe property tax, the loan at the 
bank, and the charges ofthe doctor 


A receiver is appointed, and ' 


Yous 


and the undertaker, and the family liv- 
ing expenses going on just the same. 
There must be cash from some source 
to meet all these things. If you knew 
when this event was to transpire, you 
would be well prepared for it. You 
could not afford, nor would it be good 
business to carry in the bank at all 
times, a sufficient sum to meet these 
needs. The lawyer who makes out 
your will, the doctor who sits at your 
bedside during your last illness, the 
banker who has backed you up during 
your life time, the undertaker who gives 
the last service, the administrator who 
settles up your estate, practically all 
carry life insurance, because, in their 
positions, they have seen many similar 
cases, and realize the urgent need. 
Every business, with which you are as- 
sociated, will be an indirect beneficiary, 
because at your death they will be able 
to get the money due them, to meet 
their obligations. 


Value to All Property 


I had the personal acquaintance of a 
bright business man, who would have 
made good in a big way had he lived, 
but death came at a critical fime in his 
business affairs and his funeral was 
postponed two hours after friends had 
assembled at the house, so his wife 
could go out and get some one to en- 
dorse her note to pay the funeral ex- 
penses. The man who buys a policy of 
life insurance not only adds the face 
value of his policy to his estate, but he 
adds a value to his other property, 
because it means that his other prop- 
erty will not have to be sacrificed for 
want of cash in settling it up. 

From the standpoint of the estate, 
what does it matter how much you 
value your property? The real test is, 
what will it be worth by the time it 
gets to your heirs. The world today is 
ready to take off their hats in recogni- 
tion of your splendid business ability, 
but if you were to die and leave your 
property in such shape that it would 
shrink one-half or one-third in settling 
it up, what then would be their verdict? 
Besides backing up your business, and 
conserving the earnings of a lifetime 
without a cent of cost, you are at the 
same time building a permanent estate 
to safeguard your old age, under easier 
and safer conditions than under any 
other plan ever devised by man. 

The true measure of a successful life 
is to make good on one’s obligations, 
whether they be to his business asso- 
ciates, to his family or to his Creator. 
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Death From Infection; 
Accident Policy Valid 


DECISION 


OF IOWA COURT 
Insured Got Blood Poisoning From 
a Neckscarf Pin—Traveling Men’s 

Association Case 


The United States District Court for 
the southern district of Iowa has ren- 
dered an opinion that death from infec- 
tion from cocci on a scarf pin is cov- 
ered under an accident policy. The 
case was that of Maud Lewis, execu- 
trix against the Iowa State Traveling 
Men’s Association and was tried to the 
court on an agreed statement of facts. 

John F. Bailey, the insured, was a 
strong, vigorous man in excellent health. 
He discovered a small pimple on the 
right side of his upper lip. He re- 
moved his gold scarf pin from his neck- 
tie, and intentionally pricked the pim- 
ple with it. His lip became immediately 
infected with staphylococci infection 
which spread and caused his death a 
few days later. 


Scarf Pin Infected 


There was an agreement that the 
scarf pin was infected and that it car- 
ried the cocci upon it. The Court said 
it was not a case of breaking the skin 
and having it afterwards infected, but 
that the infection came directly from 
the scarf pin; that the insured did the 
act in the same manner thousands do 
every year, making no effort to steril- 
ize the pin. The infection was such 
that it could not in the nature of things 
be discovered by him without a micro- 
scopic investigation. To the mind of 
the Court the means employed were 
clearly accidental. A man who eats in- 
fected food, without knowledge of its 
infection is doing something he did not 
intend to do. The eating of the food 
is voluntary, but the eating of the 
poison is not. The housewife goes to 
the flour bin, kneads her bread, bakes 
it and serves it. Those who eat it die. 
It is found that the bin contains not 
only flour, but arsenic. The unfor- 
tunates voluntarily ate the bread com- 
posed of flour and _ arsenic. The 
“means” causing death is accidental. 

A special clause in the policy ex- 
empted liability for accidental death 
resulting wholly or partially, directly 
or indirectly, from local or general in- 
fection except when such infection or 
inflammation results from a visible or 
open wound caused by external, violent 
and accidental means. Discussing this 
feature of the case the Court said: 
“What is meant by infection which re- 
sults from a visible or open wound? 
Strictly speaking how can infection re- 
sult from a visible or open wound? 
Modern science has demonstrated that 
infection results from the entry of liv- 
ing organisms into a wound. In this 
case we have a wound. What caused 
the wound? The pin and the cocci 
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which were on the pin. The wound was 
not caused alone by the pin, but in its 
nature and character it was in part 
caused by the cocci. The fact that the 
cocci entered the wound in its making 
ought not to make any difference in 
the construction of this provision of 
the contract.” Judgment was given in 
favor of the plaintiff, but will doubtless 
be appealed. 


Opposed to Spitz vs. Maryland Casualty 

The decision is almost directly op- 
posed to that of Spitz vs. Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company decided by the United 
States Court of Appeals of the Third 
Circuit, which case was decided Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, and reported in 246 Fed- 
eral Reports, 817, where the insured 
died of erysipelas on January 22, 1915. 
Late in December, 1914, a boil had ap- 
peared on the back of his neck and for 
this he was treated at the office of a 
doctor. About January 1 his condition 
was improved. He returned to his busi- 
ness, which was that of butcher, and 
on January 4 was engaged in cleaning 
chickens, a work that soiled his hands 
with blood and other substances. His 
neck began to itch and he rubbed the 
offending place with the result that he 
broke the scab. In a short time he be- 
came sick with erysipelas and died on 
January 22. The Court held that the 
insured had done just what he intended 
to do, namely, rub or scratch his neck 
to relieve the itching; there was no 
evidence that he was disturbed or in- 
terfered with during the operation and 
an ordinary and not unusual result fol- 
lowed and therefore no liability under 
the policy. 

Kendall vs. Travelers Protective: 


Another case in point is that of Ken- 
dall vs. Travelers Protective Associa- 
tion decided by the Supreme Court of 
Oregon January 15, 1918, reported in 
169 Pacific Reporter, 751, which held 
that a wound intentionally made by a 
barber in removing an ingrowing hair 
from an insured’s face, with his con- 
sent, was not made by accidental means. 
In this case the Court stated that un- 
der an accident policy, liability must 
be determined by causes rather than 
consequences. If the wound was made 
intentionally into which wound an in- 
fection was introduced it would not 
come within the meaning of the term 
“accidental means.” 


PLAINT FROM MONTANA 


That State’s Insurance Department 
Wants to Be Represented in Com- 
missioners’ Conferences 


The annual report of R. G. Poland, 
State Auditor and Commissioner of In- 
surance ex-officio of Montana, is a plea 
for a larger staff and more funds. He 
says that for years Montana has been 
unable to take its place in conferences 
o: other insurance commissioners be- 
c2use the force is so inadequate that 
the Deputy Commissioner, the only one 
available for such work, could not be 
spared from the work of the office. 
Continuing he says: 

“Changing conditions, State develop- 
ment and the complexity of nfodern 
insurance have rendered our present 
small code of insurance laws entirely 
inadequate for the proper protection of 
our insuring public, and the upholding 
of the companies authorized to transact 
business in Montana in their efforts to 
promote correct insurance practices in 
our State. Some of the laws should be 
repealed, others should be amended in 
order that they may have force, and 
many new laws which have been tried 
in other States and found admirable, 
should be added to our statutes. It is 
the intention of the Department to pre- 
sent many such corrections and addi- 
tions to our laws for consideration of 
the next legislative session, with the 
hcpe that a complete code, free from 
ali ambiguities and irrelevancies, and 
providing for strict regulation of insur- 
ance in all its complex modern phases, 
may be enacted.” 
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BUSINESS ESSENTIALS 
No. 1 — CONFIDENCE 
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“Bill” Reid, the famous Harvard foot- 
ball and baseball captain of several 
vears. ago, in addressing the Aetna Life 
Club, recently remarked that a base- 
ball player who went to bat hesitatingly 
and with an. element of fear wrapped 
up in his anatomy usually got what he 
expected, three short slaps in the air 
and the bench for him. It was on his 
mind to strike out and he did the job 
quickly. 

Mental attitude holds an important 
place in all athletic games~and con- 
tests. A few years ago trained muscles 
were considered the chief assets in win- 
ning golf, tennis, billiards, baseball and 
other sports. A wonderful change has 
taken place within the last ten years 
in. these athletic games in that now it 
is considered that while muscles must 
be trained and well trained the mind 
also requires even greater: training. 

: Clear Will Necessary _ 

Analysis has shown that muscles will 
effectively execute only what the mind 
élearly wills and directs. Uncertainty 
and hesitancy on the part of the mind 
as to the hitting of a baseball, or tennis 
ball, means inaccuracy and failure on 
the part of the muscles to perform suc- 
cessfully. 

The attitude of the mind has much 
to do: with victory or defeat in what- 
ever game you are in—athletic or busi- 
ness, and in order to- insure victory 
you must secure mental confidence. 

In these days of practical psychology, 
theré is a seientifie reason for this at- 
titude: of mind -and insurance men 
should study, as have these athletes, 
and find out the best methods of produc- 
ing mental confidence. 

You are all in closely contested games 
of business and must train yourselves 
to come across with the “pinch” hit 
at the right time and to do this you 
must have knowledge of not only your 
own mind, but a general knowledge of 
other minds over. which you traverse 
your way through life. Your lack of 
confidence may be due to inability to 
concentrate, lack of plans, ineffective 
speech, failure of self-control, etc. Find 
out. what it is and half your battle in 
life is won. 

Newcomer Must Not Give Up Easily 

Few. athletes, insurance agents .or 
business men. make good right from 
the start. The newcomer in the base- 
ball or business world seldom plays his 
best game_at the start. The newness 
of the situation, the lack of knowledge 
of the game he-is in, the failure to 
know his company, the anxiety to get 
quick results, puts on his mind too great 
a..tension and he makes a.misplay, and 
his. game is lost. 


Mental moods are instantly commu- 
nicated. The players behind a pitcher 
who has “gone up in the air’ lose con- 
fidence and the team goes to pieces 
and the game is lost. The prospect who 
hears a weak, flabby story from a weak- 
minded solicitor gets away from him as 
quickly as possible and keeps his money 
in his pocket. 


If the pitcher had accepted the hits 
against him in that one bad inning as 
a matter of course and had taken time 
to recover or if the agent who got rat- 
tled during his interview had taken a 
quick moment to crganize a counter at- 
tack, the games that were lost on ths 
diamond or business field might have 
been won. 


Baseball players of years ago used 
to carry rabbits’ feet, lucky stones and 
charms around with them, and when 
they were going bad a simple touch of 
the magnetic charm was enough to 
knock the flurry right out of them and 
put them in the running again. It 
wasn’t the charm that did the trick. 
It was their mental attitude. Get your 
active mind working right and maintain 
it and all else will follow even as night 
the day, and above all get your mind 
thinking of the things you want, not of 
the things you don’t want. Hither be 
an agent with a big “A” or step out 
of the way and let someone better fitted 
for it have the job. 


J. H. Sacken, of the 
A Letter Manhattan Life in 
That Delivered New York City, has 
the Goods written a letter to a 
man who had applied 
for $15,000, but when a few days later 
a big explosion at his factory threw his 
business out of gear, Mr. Sacken was 
informed that it would be utterly impos- 
sible for him to consider taking any 
more insurance for at least another 
year. Mr. Sacken then wrote this let- 
ter and two days later, received the 
gentleman’s check for the full annual 
premium: 


Dear Mr. Blank:—During our last 
luncheon you were good enough to pay 
me the highest compliment known to 
a salesman—you told:me that.I knew 
my business and knew it well. I am 
proud of it and justly. so, for your 
judgment is guided by mature age and 
a thorough experience with salesmen. 
May I not therefore take advantage 
of your favorable opinion and express 
as well as I am able, what business 
knowledge and conscience dictate to ms 
in regard to your life insurance? 


I have before me a contract, issued 


Established 


¥ 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


UNDERWRITER 

by an old and solid company, which 
guarantees for an annual deposit of 414 
per cent. of the face value to imme- 
diately increase your estate by fifteen 
thousand dollars. Absolutely secure 
from influence by market fluctuations or 
adverse conditions, unattachable and 
free from any taxes, this contract is 
the safest and sanest solution of the 
problems which the uncertainty of life 
thrusts upon you, and nothing in the 
world can take its place. Granted con- 
tinued life and health as well as con- 
ditions enabling you to securely invest 
at 6 per cent. compound interest, it 
would take the same annual deposit 14 
years to accumulate what this contract 
creates for you at once. The man who 
buys life insurance is not spending 
money—he is making money, for no 
money is made until it is saved. 


At present you are in good health— 
you do not expect to leave this world 
on short notice; let us hope that you 
won’t. But what about accidents? They 
happen to the strong as well as to’ the 
weak. What about the many diseases 
we all are subject to? Just think! 
Hvery now and then some friend or ac- 
quaintance passes out of life. Think 
again! Might it not be you yourself 
who one of these days furnishes the mo- 
mento mori? 


For having celebrated your 52nd 
birthday healthy and hearty, you should 
be thankful; for having at that age 
been found a desirable risk for ordinary 
life insurance including disability pro- 
tection, you may justly be proud. But 
also -be thoughtful. Yours is the age 
of caution where one must look for se- 
curity—not high rates of interest. The 
years to come bear more danger to life 
and health than the years gone by—the 
power of resistance is not the same as 
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it was 20 years ago and mind and body 
are apt to deteriorate. To few is given 
the privilege of reaching the biblical 
age, but none is there who at the age 
of 52 can afford not to take advantage 
of a 22 to 1 bet on his life, without in- 
jury to his best interests. 


An unfortunate delay caused by red 
tape and an unfortunate explosion may 
easily affect an impulsive attitude— 
but can they to the smallest extent de- 
preciate the relative value which first 
prompted this attitude? Can they mini- 
mize the hazard and the conditions — 
which necessitate life insurance? Can 
they change this most exact science 
which proves for the age 52 a mortality 
of 1.539 per cent; Is your life worth 
less today than you thought it was a 
few weeks ago, and would your untime- 
ly death be now a smaller financial loss 
to those for whom you_live, work and 
save? ‘TRUE. h GF : 

In this letter I have ignored most of 
the laws of standard salesmanship—t 
wanted to speak to you just as I feel 
—sincerely and from the bottom of my 
heart. In every man’s life there comes 
an hour when the efforts of some life 
insurance agent become an either happy 
or sad memory—when hopes and ex- 
pectancies are balanced against facts 
and deeds, and as long as this contract 
is in my possession I shall urge—and 
I am in dead earnest—urge and. repeat: 
insure now for all that’s offered you— 
you may want it when it is too late. 


Fred J. Williams, who for the past 
five years has been superintendent of 
the Batavia district of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, has been promoted to the 
superintendency of the Jamestown, N. 
Yee cistrict: 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


-ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
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Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
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ests of all members. 
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OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased 
3% reserve : 


to full i ; 


“Tete ee 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 
Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige — 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 


tavorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 
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Rosen Bought a 
Million in Bonds 


“HAVE HOCKED MY FUTURE” 


Says It Will Be Great Incentive To 
Work For Life 
Insurance 


There was plenty of variety at the 
meeting of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York at the Arkwright 
Club on Tuesday night. Diamond med- 
als for being super-Liberty bond sales- 
men were awarded to H. A. Barker, of 
The Prudential in Brooklyn, and to 
Harold E. Coe, of the New England 
Mutual in New York. 

Charles Richman, once one of the most 
famous leading men in the American 
theatre, made a speech as an agent of 
the New York Life, his new job. Harry 
B. Rosen, who presented the diamond 
medals, told some new stories, and the 
principal guest of the evening, Vice- 
President Hamilton, of The Prudential, 
delivered a stirring talk on salesman- 
ship and on the war. Just to afford 
good measure, O. S. Rogers, W. F. At- 
kinson, L. A. Cerf, Lawrence Priddy 
and J. S. Myrick also spoke. 


Coe Talked in Factories 

The Hastern Underwriter last week 
told the story of Harold A. Barker, the 
industrial agent, who surprised the town 
by his work in selling Liberty bonds. 
Barker in reality won both medals, but 
he generously refused to take two, and 
it was decided that the work of Harold 
HW. Coe, of the New England Mutual, 
justified his being awarded the other 
medal. 
_most of his bonds in factories and other 
places where there were large numbers 
‘of persons to be addressed. 


How Rosen Starts His Day 
In his talk Mr. Rosen said he had 
‘purchased $1,000,000 bonds himself. “I 


Business Associations 


Help men to success. 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 
zation whose reputation for integrity, fair dealing 
and financial security extends over half a century. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


He is a young man who sold- 
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‘ 


put myself in hock for I don’t know 
how long,” he commented, “but it is 
an incentive that will be an inspiration 
to go out and write more insurance. I 
couldn’t mortgage myself to a better 
purpose.” 


Mr. Rosen told several stories. It 
is his practice to start the day’s work 
by selling a few $1,000 W. S. S. mem- 
berships. Sometimes he sells four or 
five of these subscriptions to one man, 
the additional subscriptions being for 
the purchaser’s children. — 

Sold $950,000 of Bonds in. 20 Minutes 

It will be recalled that Mr. Rosen had 
announced that he intended to sell $5,- 
000,000 of Liberty bonds. He began by 
addressing a group of eighteen men on 
the day the drive started. He sold 
them $950,000 of bonds in twenty min- 
utes. On the next day he received word 
that his son—at a Connecticut school 
—was dangerously ill. During the rest 
of the campaign he was at his boy’s 
bedside, but whenever the doetor told 
him that the patient was resting a lit- 
tle easy, Rosen would go to a theatre or 
some other place and make a Liberty 
Loan talk. In a Waterbury movie he 
sold $200,000 worth of bonds. In all 
he sold $2,000,000. 

When he finally returned to New 
York he found the Red Cross Drive in 
full swing. He had not intended going 
into it because of his absence from 
New York, but he couldn’t resist. In- 
cidentally, he sold four $100,000 life in- 
surance policies after getting large Red 
Cross subscriptions from four men. 

In his talk, L. A. Cerf warned insur- 
ance agents from letting down their 
pressure after being in a Governmental 
drive. “Don’t forget life insurance,” he 
said. 


Driving Power 


Mr. Hamilton told of the driving pow- 
er, the dominance of will that the agent 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a company which provides 
an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. That 
is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for Prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY 


ee -- Springfield, Massachusetts 
i 3 GBs Incorporated 1851 


UNDERWRITER 


ee 
THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


re 


must have if he would meet with suc- 
cess. After discussing salesmanship he 
said that he simply must discuss the 
crisis before the nation, and his elo- 
quent picturing of conditions brought 
round after round of applause. 


HOLLAND AND GERMANY 


Not a Chance of Their Entering Into 
a Military Alliance, Says Robt. 
R. toe Laer 


Robert R. toe Laer, the Holland re- 
insurance manager, who is now in this 
country, during his recent tour of 
America was asked by representatives 
oi daily newspapers for his views on 
the relations between Holland and 
Germany. He said: 


“There isn’t even a slight possibility, 
in my mind, that the Netherlands will 
become allied with Germany. Neither 
is there any possibility, in my mind, 
that Germany will break with the 
Netherlands. 


“There are three important reasons 
for this last statement. First, the 
Netherlands has about a million com- 
pletely equipped men in _ its army. 
This means Germany would be com- 
pelled, in event of a break, to take 
a million men from the western front 
to oppose the Netherlands army. Ger- 
many cannot afford such a move—Ger- 
many hasn’t the men to spare for such 
an operation. Second, if Germany 
should break with and oppose the 
Netherlands Germany would have an 
enemy, and a disagreeable enemy too, 
at her back. This is another thing 
Germany does not want—a thing Ger- 
many cannot even think of for a 
moment. And third, if there should 
be a break between Germany and the 
Netherlands, and the Netherlands 
would become allied with the Allies, 


which would be inevitable, the Allies: 


immediately would have an open route 


.to. Antwerp and thence to Brussels, 


Ostend and other Belgian towns. Ger- 
many could not permit such a move- 
ment for a number of reasons.” 


INSURANCE 
OF GOSTON MASS4CHU: 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
SS_—e_v_—wa—————— 


COMPANY 
StTTS 


SINGLE HANDED CHALLENGE 


E. A. Woods Agency Will Try and Write 
Larger Paid-For Than Combined 
Agencies 


The E. A. Woods agency undertakes 
to do a larger paid-for business during 
1918, than the total business of twenty- 
one other agencies of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, grouped in this 
contest as “The Field.” The Pittsburgh 
agency’s paid business for 1917 was 
$16,113,589 and that of the agencies 
comprising “The Field” $15,880,689, 
making the contest an even one. A 
trophy will be awarded by the associa- 
tion to the winner. If “The Field” wins 
it will go to that agency of “The Field” 
which makes the best all-round record. 
There will be a second trophy for the 
losing side, to go either to the agency 
supervisor of the Woods agency, or to 
the general agency of “The Field,” as 
the case may be, making the largest ac- 
tual increase in business. For thé first 
four months “The Field” has a lead 
over the Woods agency of $624,920. The 
agencies comprising “The Field” are: 
Maull & Co., Newark; Wilson, New 
York; Lake & Son, Memphis; Wads- 
worth, Chicago; Keating, Minneapolis; 
Ramsay, Allentown; Jordan, Washing- 
ton; Ryan, New York; Stratton, Bos- 
ton; Lyddane, Kansas City; Armytage, 
Winnipeg; Moore, Chicago; Seibert, 
New York; Weil, Philadelphia; Beal, 
New York; Knowles, Pensacola; King, 
Mansfield; Biedler, New York; Heren- 
den, New York; Register, Philadelphia; 
Mosier, Philadelphia. 


QUOTES FROM SHAKESPEARE 

“The New England Pilot” in its cur- 
rent issue publishes insurance quota- 
tions from Shakespeare 

Two of these quotes follow: 

“A mother’s thanks, a widow’s 
thanks.—King John.” 

“The widow’s champion and defense. 
—Richard II.” 


The Republic Casualty Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, will open their Philadelphia of- 


‘fice on June Ist. 


M. F. Studenmund,. special agent of 
the Cleveland National in Pennsylvania, 
is resigning to enter the local business 


in Philadelphia. 


o4 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, 


‘Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Harold Pearce, man- 
ager in Cleveland of 
the Guardian Life, 
has contributed an 
interesting article to 
“Service,” published by the Guardian 
Life, in which he discussed the mental 
side of salesmanship. He said: 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” That was remarked long before 
‘your time or mine, but it has not lost 
its potency. 

You can make your business just aS 
bad as you think it’s going to be; like- 
wise, you can build it up if your think- 
ec isn’t out of joint. 

My experience convinces me that 
success in life insurance depends 
mostly on one’s mental attitude. IL 
know that when my mind is centered 
on the importance of people carrying 
insurance and I go after business in 
that frame of mind, I get it. This is 
also true with the successful men in 
our profession with whom I have come 
in contact. 

My experience in agency work has 
taught me to realize that the man of 
little experience, ordinary education, 
ordinary appearance—if he is master 
of his mind—will twice discount the 
man of experience, high-class education 
and fine personality, who has no con- 
trol over his thinker. 

A man’s mental machinery is very 
much like a steam engine. It has a 
pump, steam gauge, safety valve, 
throttle, ete. One part of the mental 
machine produces energy, one part 
character, one part determination, one 
part honor, etc. You are the engineer 
in charge. If you have firm hold on 
the throttle, it’s absolutely sure to do 
good work; on the other hand, if you 
have a weak hold or you turn yourself 
leose, the result will be similar to that 
of an automobile started down the 
street without anyone at the wheel. 

When you get sunburned you apply 
cold cream. What should you do to 
your mental machine when it has 
caused you trouble or a money loss on 
account of ‘your failure to get up on 
time; keep your appointments; apply 
yourself as a life insurance salesman 
should? 

You should apply the oil of thought, 
the elixir of determination, and a more 
muscular grip on your throttle to over- 
come the defect. 


We see men of all nationalities—nien 
with little or no education—men of 
very inferior appearance, in all voca- 
tions, make a success of life. How do 
they do it? It’s because they are mast- 
ers of their energy, ambitions, char- 
acter, habits, etc. 


Equipped with the best life insurance 
contracts on earth, backed by one of the 
greatest financial institutions in this 
ccuntry, the Guardian Life representa- 
tives, who thoroughly.realize that péo- 
ple must die and the great loss that 
the family will sustain in the event 
of the death or total incapacitation of 
the breadwinner, can ask a man his 
age and point out to him how much he 
has got to deposit in order to place 
from $1,000 up to the credit of his 
family, and is physically able to get out 
and put in eight hours a day, hasn’t 
very much control over his mental en- 
gine if he fails to pay for-a substantial 
vclume of business every month. 

Some representatives of our Company 
think they are handicapped on account 
cf appearance, education, opportunities 
or location. Such thoughts are a much 
greater handicap than the imaginary 
difficulties. 

If you want to increase the output of 


When the Mind 
Is Right, the 
Man Is Right 


that mental machine of yours—forget 
such thoughts. 

Quit talking about what you consider 
your imperfections. Fill up your self- 
confidence cylinder. 

Quit talking about the difficulties you 
come in contact with. Overcome them 
if you can, but if you can’t—forget 
them. : 

Analyze each failure, dissect the mis- 
takes you have made, and forget them 
except to avoid them in the future. 

Re-convert yourself every morning as 
to why people should carry life insur- 
ance. 

If your cylinder of energy leaks and 
tries to induce you to put off seeing 
Jenes until tomorrow, or, to hang 
around the office, tighten up the pack- 
ing, take a firmer hold on the throttle 
of your thinker—yes, get your mind 
right for when the mind is right the 
man gets business. 

* * = 

Actuary Herbert B. 
Dow, of the New 
England Mutual 
Life, has made the 
following statement 
to agents relative to that Company’s 
optional instalments: z 

In order that our agents may more 
fully understand the unusual advan- 
tages offered by the New England Mu- 
tual contract, attention is here called 
tc the options which our policies fur- 
nish in regard to instalment settle- 
ments; and the request is made that 
some study may be given to the ad- 
vantages to beneficiaries, contained in 
the second and third options, as com- 
pared with those frequently found in 
the contracts of other companies. ° 

The second option provides for ‘25 
instalments certain and continuous,” 
and no matter what may be the age 
of the beneficiary at the time the claim 
arises, the amounts therein offered will 
always provide, in the aggregate, for 
the full face of the policy. It should be 
carefully noted that in many other con- 
tracts where the options are offered 
for “10 instalments certain and con- 
tinuous,” in no case, where death oc- 
curs within ten ‘years, does the benefi- 
ciary, if younger than 79, receive the 
face of the policy. The amounts en- 


New England’s 
Optional 
Instalments 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


dorsed for the ages from 30 to 50 are 


usually under $60; and if $60 is the 
guarantee, the proceeds of the policy 
are only $600 for each $1,000. 

The attention of the insured should 
be ealled to the fact that in selecting 
“10 instalments certain and continu- 
ous” he is running a considerable risk 
of materially diminishing the amount 
of insurance he intended to leave his 
family. Also, in the case of “15 instal- 
ments certain and continuous,” if the 
age of the beneficiary at death is less 
than 60, the face of the policy is not 
paid in full if the beneficiary dies with- 
in the 15 years of the instalment-certain 
period. Even the “20 instalments cer- 
tain” does not provide the full face of 
the policy for every age, if death occur 
within the “certain” period. 

But in the second option given in the 
contracts of the New England Mutual, 
the amounts of the instalments offered 
are in no case less than 1-25 of the 
face of the policy; and in the middle 
and older- ages the aggregate benefit 
is much in excess of the face. 

In all cases where “25 instalments 
certain’ seem too long, by reason of 
the age of the beneficiary, the third 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


policies... oso cece so « o LO 20a IER 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
se Fleieé oe ey ee see ce ce 0 191,060;002 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
Meters iere,S oo ose cided oni b3, 749,902 

It stood first in the world ‘in: gain in 


income in 1917..c.ne $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


option automatically adjusts the num- 
ber of instalments-certain, because 
whatever the amount of the instalments 
that are paid, the aggregate guarantee 
is the face of the policy, and the estate 
of the insured is in no wise impaired by 
reason of.an early decease of the bene- 
ficiary after the death of the insured. 


The dividend-paying period in the — 


case of the second option covers 25 
years-certain, and begins with the ex- 
cess interest earned, as declared by the 
directors, over the 3 per cent. assump- 
tion. The dividend is large at first, 
and gradually runs down to a small 
amount. In the case of the third op- 
tion, the dividend-paying period con- 
tinues until the aggregate of the jnstal- 
ments paid equals the face of the 
policy. 


NOT AN EXPENSE 


Provident Life & Trust Discusses a 
Talking Point in Endowment 
Insurance 


The average man when he speaks of 
an ‘expense’ means an outlay which 


does not bring in an equivalent money ~ 


return, says “Notes,” published by the 
Provident Life & Trust Co. 

In this sense the great majority of 
Provident long endowments, especially 
at the earlier ages, are not an expense, 
for the Company pays back to the in- 
sured himself, if he survives the ma- 
turity period, or to his beneficiary, at 
his prior death, a larger sum than he 
has paid in. 

When a man takes out such a “Ma- 
turing Policy,” he not only protects his 
family if he dies, but creates an estate 
for his own old age and that of his wife 
and through the wonder-working of 
compound interest, the return is great- 
er than the outlay, the interest more 
than taking care of the cost of the pro- 
tection and leaving a very substantial 
return upon what he has paid in. 

By showing conclusively that the re- 
turn is greater than the outlay not 
only in the event of death or maturity, 
but also when, after a few years, the 
annual increase of “Ledger Value” is 
greater, in a majority of cases, than 
the annual payment which the insured 
has been called upon to make, you have 
laid to rest the bugaboo of “expense.” 


The American Life of McPherson, 
Kan., has purchased the assets and 
business of the Home Mutual Life, 
Topeka, -s 


May 31, 1918 ’ 


CC 
HARTFORD NOTES 
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Every insurance company in Hartford 
went over the top with 100 per cent. 
subscriptions in the big Red Cross drive 
for the Second War Fund. 

Bryan H. Atwater, of Hartford, chief 
clerk of the Connecticut State Insur- 
ance Department, celebrates his 16th 
anniversary with that department on 
Saturday, June 1. Mr. Atwater entered. 
the department as chief clerk under 
Commissioner~Theron Upson June 1, 
1902, which office he has since held con- 
tinuously under Commissioners Upson, 
Macdonald and Mansfield respectively. 

John M. Holcombe, of Hartford, Pres- 

ident of the Phoenix Mutual, gave an 
interesting address on ‘Early Educa- 
tion” in Connecticut before the Con- 
necticut Historical Society recently. He 
told about the*birth cf Yale University, 
Trinity and Wesleyan Colleges and 
other institutions of learning in Con- 
necticut. Mr. Holcombe celebrates his 
three score and ten next Saturday, hav- 
ing been born in Hartford June 8, 1848. 
He graduated from Yale in 1869. His 
first employment was with the Connecti- 
eut Mutual in 1869. Subsequently he 
was actuary for the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Department. In July, 1874, he en- 
tered the employ of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual as assistant secretary. The follow- 
ing year he became secretary and in 
1881 a director. He was elevated to the 
presidency in 1904. Mr. Holcombe has 
been a lecturer on insurance at Yale 
and has always been interested in the 
education of young men and women on 
the subject of insurance. He has been 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
Hartford and is prominently identified 
with the business and civic life of Hart- 
ford. He is president of the Mechanics 
Savings Bank, a trustee of the Fidelity 
Trust Co., a director of the Phoenix 
National Bank, the Phoenix Insurance 
Company and the National Surety Co. of 
New York. He is a fellow of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, a member 
of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Society of Colonial Wars, So- 
ciety of the War of 1812, the Hartford 
Club, Hartford Golf Club, American Red 
Cross, the Municipal Art Society and 
the Yale Alumni Association. 

John J. McGinley, of Hartford, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies of 
the Travelers, is in the Middle West on 
business of the Company. 

Clayton W. Welles, manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual for Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, was the winner of third 
prize at the sweepstake tournament of 
the Wethersfield, Conn., County Club 
last Saturday. 

Harry A. Hopf, formerly efficiency 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual at Hart- 
ford, has opened an office in New York 
as a consulting industrial engineer. 

Among the captains of leading so- 
liciting teams for the big Red Cross 
War Fund Drive in Hartford are F. F. 
Small, a director of the National; F. P. 
‘Furlong, a director of the Standard 
Fire; Walter BE. Batterson, assistant sec- 
retary of the Travelers, and Dr. Henry 

_ A. Martelle, Medical Examiner of the 
Connecticut Mutual. 


INL 


TO MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Second Annual Convention of Field 
Representatives of Guardian Life 
Insurance Company 


The second annual meeting of the 
Guardian Life field men will be held 
in Atlantic City, September 2-3. 


A MARSHALL MONTH 


R. S. Marshall, who up to a few years 
ago was a fire insurance agent, and is 
now supervisor of agencies of the Phila- 
delphia Life, was honored by agents 
of the Company in May, which was 
designated “Marshall Month.” <A Lib- 
erty bond was one of the production 
prizes. 
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There are mighty few 

Combatting men engaged in the in- 

War’s surance business in the 
Inroads field who are really 
working on more than a 
50 per cent. efficiency basis. Take your 
own individual case for example. How 
many hours each day are you giving 
to the actual canvass for new business? 
Unless you are an exception, this will 
not exceed two or three hours on the 
average each day. Granting that your 
other duties in connection with the busi- 
ness require a certain portion of your 
time, there are still two or three addi- 
tional hours of each day that could be 
given to the actual field work if you 
would do it. This is absolutely neces- 
Sary, and you are not doing your full 
share to yourself and your company 
unless you work right up to the limit, 
and almost without exception, if this is 
done, it will mean the doubling of the 
production of new business from every 
agency. 

Watch every minute of your time and 
keep it concentrated on work that really 
counts. Cut down your time at the of- 
fice. ; A few minutes each morning and 
evening can be made to clean up every 
necessary item there. Get started a 
little earlier each morning. Work a 
little later each night. Don’t lose an 
evening. The best results are to be 
secured after supper, when you can 
catch your prospect at home and get 
him right up in the corner and secure 
his name on the dotted line. When you 
are ready to start for home, stop, make 
one more call. Maybe there is a good 
prospect there just waiting for you to 
grab him off. Remember you have got 
to do the work of the other fellow who 
has gone away in addition to your own, 
and you get mighty well paid. for it 
besides.—“National Agents Record.” 


On May 20th, 1918, the directors of 
the Milwaukee Mechanics’ declared a 
second special Red Cross dividend of 
$5,000. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. &. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


eee 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


Assets 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER. 31, 1917: 


Wiabilities, ‘cs. qcceceseesen ieasinakecaat ais Doe og tees s 7 : aan 
Capital and Surplus.,..,,ssgercecerees bcp SEE ee :-2'216'812.76 
insurance’ in > ForcelAwapueseateeeeta cence sucess ccccceccescece 131,790, 562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ...................00....... 19,612,616,08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly......... Beta aro sles stip diaiealtve’s 6 nicely 1,500,000.00 ‘annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 
paces sanensespesesnnpenenncnesianspaneasipsemnppememnsene seers aerate ements eens emma | 
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INSURANCE SOCIETY ELECTS 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Society of New York was held on Tues- 
day. T. A. Ralston, sub-manager of the 
Northern, of London, was re-elected 
president. The other officers were re- 
elected also. They are C. H. Holland, 


manager of the Royal Indemnity, vice: 


president; John A. Hckert, of John A. 
Eckert Co., vice-president, Hdmund 
Dwight, of Dwight & Hilles, vice-presi- 
dent; J. Lester Parsons, vice-president 
of North River, vice-president; and HE. 
R. Hardy, of the New York Fire In- 
surance Hxchange, secretary-treasurer. 
The three members of the executive 
committee whose terms were expiring 
were also re-elected. They are H. B. 
Churchill, assistant secretary of the 
Great American; J. F. Van Riper, 
branch secretary of the Norwich Union; 


Yours For Life— 


Also for Health and Accident: the 
Maryland Assurance Corporation of 
Baltimore issues a wide variety of 
policy contracts that provide Com- 
plete Personal-Protection—Life In- 
surance, Health and Accident Insur- 


ance, 


The Corporation has a Home 


Office staff that is old enough in ex- 
perience to know, young enough in 
enthusiasm to grow, and we want you 
to grow with us. Valuable openings 
in productive territcry for energetic 


ambitious men. 


Maryland Assurance Corporation 


Seven South Gay Street 
BALTIMORE 


JOHN T. STONE 
President 


“LIVE AND DIE WITH ASSURANCE” 


and R. P. Barbour, secretary of the 
North British & Mercantile. The sec- 
retary in his report stated that there 
were now 1,144 members of the so- 
ciety and that during the past year, 
seven of its members had been lost 
through death. 


FARM INSURANCE 


Faulty Underwriting Rather Than In- 
herent Hazard Responsible for 
High Loss Ratios 


The reason for high loss ratios on 
farm property is ‘aulty underwriting 
and not hazards of the class, accord- 
ing to A. P. Lange, in a paper read 
before the Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific a few da¥s ago. 
He said in part: 

“There is a total absence of con- 
flagration liability, which is an jmport- 
ant item, and means are at hand tor 
securing the information necessary to 
determine which are the desirable and 
which the undesirable risks. Agents 
receive the maximum rate of commis- 
sion for this class of business, but ordi- 
narily give it a minimum of attention. 
Few agents understand how io solicit 
farm business and fewer underwriters 
understand how to underwrite it. Is 
it not worth while to ask ourselves 
whether we have dealt intelligently 
with this class which carries with it in 
the aggregate such an immense insur- 
able value? And if we conclude that 
our methods have been faulty, may we 
not properly consider how these faults 
may be remedied and our premium in- 
come increased and the farmer given 


actual protection.” 


Pays Manhattan Life 


$35,000 Yearly Rent 
(Continued from page 1) 


means that the investment in the build- 
ing which is carried at rock bottom 
figures, will show an ever increasing 
rental return. What is more, the de- 
velopment of the company will be en- 
couraged accordingly. 

There never has been a time in the 
history of the Manhattan Life when 
the company was in such a strong posi- 
tion and its finances in such excellent 
shape. During the last five years the 
Company has been investing in West- 
ern and Southern farm mortgages. In- 
vestments of this character have been 
pronounced the best investments in the 
world by the greatest financiers and 
bankers. ‘This is not merely because 
they yield the highest rate of interest, 
but also because of the absolute safety 
and stability of values. This. present 
excellent condition should be: an:inspir- 
ation. to’ alliconnected with the !@om- 
pany, who will make 1918 - break’ all 
former records ;of business,? 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper és owned and is pub- 
Hshed every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 


Secretary. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


PAN MOTOR CO.’S AD 

The Pan Motor Company, Saint Cloud, 
Minn., advertises in certain newspapers, 
for “high class insurance salesmen.” 
Ié says they can make more money 
working for them “than they ever made 
before.” The statement is absurd. A 
high class insurance salesman can make 
more money working for an insurance 
company than he can selling the prod- 
uct of any motor company. Moreover, 
there is more Satisfaction in selling life 
insurance than in selling automobiles. 

Any real insurance salesman who re- 
gards his profession from what he per- 
sonally can get out of it is not “high 
class.” He is a mere seeker after pelf. 
The nobler life insurance aspect, that 
of service to humanity, is fortunately 
the prevalent one. 


WILLIAM STREET 

It’s a pretty safe bet that the fire 
insurance companies, agents, brokers 
and affiliating interests will not leave 
William Street en masse. But the mere 
thought of deserting it, of taking up 
the district as if it were a basket and 
depositing it elsewhere, has caused 
much wailing among the rank and file 
of insurance men, although it is quite 
true that the wailers are not as a rule 
the William Street rent-payers. At the 
same time one cannot expect a passen- 
ger for William Street who has been 
taking his 8 o’clock car every morning 
for these ten, twenty, thirty years or 
more to have anything less than a feel- 
ing of distress at the mere thought of 
going to some other quarter of the town 
to work. Imagine how the British mag- 
azine writers and journalists would feel 
if there were no more Fleet Street, or 
the horror of the British lawyers if 
Temple Bar, deliberately vacated, were 
to remain only a tradition. 

William Street means fire insurance 
(and of late years casualty insurance 
as well) just as Wall Street means fi- 
nance. “William Street” is not so well 
known throughout the country as “Wall 
Street,” but every agent and broker, 
whether he lives in Texarkana or Boise 
City, has heard of it, and for tens of 
thotisands of men its name is potent 
with sentimental appeal. i 


In the meantime, the committee, 
headed by C. E. Porter, which is wres- 
tling with the cramped space problem, 
is receiving a lot of suggestions. 
Greenwich Village, where Trinity Cor- 
poration has offered to build for the 
fire underwriters, is pretty far away, 
while the old Sixth Avenue shopping 
center, now encrusted with cobwebs, is 
rendered unavailable by the fact that 
the Government has taken over the 
largest building, formerly a department 
store. So those who regard William 
Street sentimentally can live in hope 
that their cherished street will proba- 
bly be saved to them for some time to 
come. 


RULE FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Each Company to Have Open Counter 
Agent—Stamping Office to be 
Opened 


A rule has been adopted for Phila- 
delphia by the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference, by which 
each company may have one agent, 
under whatever title it chooses to des- 
ignate him, who may be compensated 
at discretion. These agents are in ef- 
fect open counter agents. The one 
other agent allowable shall receive 25 
per cent. commission. 

Another rule was adopted by which 
these open counter agents shall be 
formed into a local board and a com- 
mittee of the Conference will confer 
with the present local agents’ board 
in Philadelphia to bring this about. A 
stamping office will be opened and the 
local agents will be made responsible 
for the local brokerage situation. It 
will be an agency stamping office. These 
changes become effective at once. 
Charles Y. Yungman, of Platt, Yung- 
man & Co., resigned from all commit- 
tees but his company has not resigned 
from the Conference. 

As to Baltimore, a rule was adopted 
by which an effort will be made to do 
away with all general agencies and no 
matter under what title an agent op- 
erates his commission is to be 25 per 
cent. This rule is not yet in effect as 
several companies will probably object. 
It is not desired to make the rule ef- 
fective until a thorough understanding 
has been reached. There are thirteen 
general agencies in Baltimore. 

It was also decided that personal ef- 
fects, which used to take the same rate 
as the car, shall take the Form 3 rate 
(fire only) regardless of the form on 
which the car is written. 

The twenty-five per cent. reduction on 
rebuilt trucks has been done away with. 


APPOINT CHAIRMEN 
President Buswell has named the fol- 
lowing as members of the standing com- 
mittees of The National Board of Fire 


Underwriters for the current fiscal 
year: 
Actuarial Bureau—James Wyper, 


chairman, Hartford. 

Adjustments—C. D. Dunlop, chairman, 
Providence. 

Clauses and Forms—Hugh R. Loudon, 
chairman, New York. 

Construction of Buildings—E. T. 
Cairns, chairman, New York. 
Finance—W. H. Stevens, 

Watertown, N. Y. 


chairman, 


Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Standards—Sheldon Catlin, chairman, 
Philadelphia. 


Incendiarism and Arson—N. S. Bar- 
tow, chairman, New York. 

Laws—H. A. Smith, chairman, Hart- 
ford. 

Membership—George R. 
chairman, New York. 

Public Relations—E. W. West, chair- 
man, Glens Falls. 

Statistics and Origin of Fires—Otho 

Uniform Accounting—E. G. ae 
chairman, New York. 
E. Lane; chairman, New. York. f 


Branson, 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


General John B. Castleman, whose 
death was reported last week, was not 
only one of the most distinguished in- 
surance men in the South, where as a 
member of the firm of Barbee & Cas- 
tleman he represented the Royal for 
many years, but he shared with Henry 
Watterson the distinction of being 
Louisville’s leading citizen. No one 
meeting General Castleman could ever 
forget him. His personality left an in- 
delible impress of sheer delight. Stand- 
ing over six feet in height, as straight 
as a ramrod, wearing an iron grey 
moustache and Louis Napoleon Im- 
perial, the essence of courtesy and re- 
finement, he represented the Southern 
cavalier type of the ideal pictured in 
the works of Thomas Nelson Page and 
other Dixie novelists. Big of heart, 
wide in sympathy, remarkable in un- 
derstanding, his friendship was worth 
treasuring; of young men he was al- 
ways fond, while they would swear by 
him. For years he had been a part of 
the public life of the city, and he lent 
distinction to every office that he held. 
Particularly was he a joy to new re- 
porters who came to Louisville to work 
ou daily papers. There is an infernal 
custom in that town for city editors 
to send new members of their staff 
on early morning assignments, a ter- 
ror often to the reporters as well as 
to the distinguished citizens awakened. 
But there was an exception in the 
case of General Castleman, who greeted 
the newspaper man as_ courteously 
when awakened from sound slumber at 
2 a.m. as when seen in his office later 
in the day. If it were a cold or rainy 
night the General would not proceed 
with the interview until he had mixed 
the reporter a drink from his side- 
board and had given him a cigar. There 
are dozens of men in this country who 
have partaken of the General’s hospi- 
tality when the rest of the city was 
sleeping, and as long as they live they 
will treasure the memory. Men of the 
type of General Castleman, once com- 
mon in the South, have gradually passed 


away. And now he is gone. 
= * * 
Western Bascome, for _ sixty-five 


years an insurance man, and said to 
be the father of schedule rating, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters last 
week. He has written his reminis- 
cences, which will be published after 
his death. 
+ = = 

Ugo E. Guerinni has been appoint- 
ed agency supervisor of the Del- 
aware Underwriters. He is a graduate 
of an Italian University, and has been 
a local agent in Florida and a special 
agent in the South. 

* = cy 

F. W. P. Rutter, general manager of 
the London & Lancashire, has handed 
over his beautiful home at Thurstaston, 
England, to the military authorities as 
an Orthopedic Hospital for officers. 
Of London & Lancashire representa- 
tives, 807 have joined the colors, eighty- 
two of whom have given up their lives 
in the fight for liberty of oppressed 
peoples. 

* = * 

John William Clegg, the new presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, began with the Penn 
Mutual Life as an office boy and has 
been with that Company 24 years. E. 
L. Tucker, of the Connecticut Mutual, 
is secretary of the association. 

* * * 

J. A. Birmingham, of the Mutual Life 
of Canada and member of executive staff 
of the Vancouver Life Underwriters’ As- 
seciation, has taken up temporarily war 
camp work at the large American en- 
campment at San Diego, California, in 
the interests of the Saint Andrew’s 
Brotherhood. iy 


AETNA RED CROSS MARCHERS ~ 
cy 9 ae ; as as Te 


Several thousand life insurance wo- 
men marched in various parts of the 
country during the recent Red Cross 
parades. The picture in this column 
shows Aetna Life employes passing the 
Aetna Life Building in Hartford. In 
New York City one of the features of 
the parade was 500 nurses from the 
Metropolitan Life. 

= * z 


Frederick C. Buswell, vice-president 
of the Home Insurance Company, who 
was elected president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters last week, 
has the wholehearted respect of the fire 
insurance men of America, who time 
after time have honored him in com- 
mittee and association work. With the 
passing years he has continued to grow 
until he is regarded as one of the real- 
ly great figures in the underwriting 
world. One of Mr. Buswell’s associates 
in committee work, asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter for an estimate of the 
new National Board president, said: 
“The big impression I get from him is 
that of tremendous force and mental 
agility. He is the fastest thinking man 
I ever have met, and what’s more he 
generally thinks right. Moreover, he 
grasps a situation as it affects the busi- 
ness as a whole. 
he is unselfish.’ Another associate of 
Mr. Buswell said that he is a mighty 
patient man in condoning a mistake, 
recognizing that to err is human, but 
not expecting the same mistake to be 
made the second time under similar 
circumstances. 


Probably Mr. Buswell’s best work 


has been in connection with the Nation- 


al Board’s committee on laws. He is 
practically the father of this commit- 
tee. There his good judgment has been 
of untold value to all companies in the 
business. 

‘Mr. Buswell is an example of mod- 
esty and despite the large affairs which 
he directs he is always approachable. 
His door is open, and if you’ call him 


up on a legitimate mission no matter’ 


how busy, his answér is “Come on.”~ 7” 
ieee as 
Cie * 


John Spencer Thompson, the new 
editor of the “Transactions” of the Ac 
tuarial Society of America, is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Toronto. He 


came to the Mutual Life in 1905, where 
his first work was in a clerical capacity. © 


In 1911 he became assistant actuary. 
He succeeds William Young, of the 
New York Life, as editor of the “Trans-_ 
actions.” Mr. Young’s predecessor was ‘ 
W. M. Strong, of the Mutual Life. Mr. 


Sirong will continue the preparation of — 


the “Legal Notes” section of the 


“Transactions.” 


TO MEET JUNE 67 


The-annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents will 
be held on June 6 and 7 at Syracuse. 


TO BE ANNOUNCED MONDAY 

A number of important North British 
& Mercantile promotions will be an- 
nounced on -Monday. 


From every angle — 


May 31, 1918 


London & Lancashire’s 
Home Office Figures 


TRADING PROFIT OF 


£381,921 


Chairman Compares British Compa- 
nies’ Progress With That of the 
German Companies 


London, May 12.—Since the war be- 
gan the fire premiums of the London 
& Lancashire have increased by nearly 
half a million sterling. The year 1917 
was abnormal even for the London & 
Lancashire Fire—for the loss ratlo was 
only 43.42 per cent. of the premiums, 
which, during the past half century, is, 
with one exception, the lowest in the 
history of the Company. The revenue 


account shows: ~ 
Preminms ¢........ eee £2,113,559 
OE See £917,764 
MEeBOMSOS ss. ..2055 729,874 
1,647,638 
PPEPETG OE Coie s coe ccs sis 6 scenes £465,921 
Less provision for unexpired 
DAU 3 gee 84,000 
ragin= protit ........... £381,921 


When compared with the average 
trading profit of £206,000, realized dur- 
ing the ten years 1907-1916, it will be 
seen that, as stated, 1917 was an un- 
usual year for the Company. Never- 
theless, it is just as much a subject for 
congratulation. 

The chairman of the London & Lan- 
cashire said at the recent annual meet- 
ing: “I think you may feel much legiti- 
mate pride in the fact that our insur- 
ance business has, of its own initiative 
and determination, succeeded to an ex- 
tent which has not been equalled in 
any other industry. The British insur- 
ance companies in almost every branch 
have, for the last 50 years and more, 
been true ‘gentlemen of fortune,’ tak- 
ing considerable chances and establish- 
ing themselves as pioneers in unknown 
and untried countries, and reaping the 
ecnsequent fruits of their enterprise. 
And, although they have been followed 
in many places by the Germans—who 
are always good copyists—they have 
noi only held their own, but they have 
taken care that the Germans should, as 
a rule, have little more than their leav- 
ings. Excluding life, the premium in- 
come of the British insurance compan- 
ies in 1898 was £27,000,000, and in 1913 
£51,000,000, whilst for the German com- 
panies the premium income in 1898 


was £16,000,000, and in 1912 £33,000,000, 
se that our increase in the 15 years 
was, roughly, £24,000,000, against the 
Further, the 


Germans’ £17,000,000. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


THE EASTERN 


Term Rule vs. 
Annual Business 


ACTUARIAL VIEW OF PROFITS 


R. P. Barbour’s Analysis of Whether 
Term Earns as Much as Annual 
Business 


An analysis of the term rule in fire 
insurance is made by Robert P. Bar- 
bour in an article published in the 
“Spectator” quinquennial number. The 
point covered by the article is whether 
the profit on term business equals. the 
profit that would be made on the same 
business if written annually. Averages 
are carefully compiled and Mr. Bar- 
bour’s conclusion is that the term rule 
to be actuarially correct and to produce 
the same annual profit on yearly and on 
term business should be 2.72 times the 
annual rate for three years and 4.30 
times the annual rate for five years. 

The concluding paragraph of the ar- 
ticle follows: 

“Tf the estimates made herein are ap- 
proximately correct, then, if all busi- 
ness were written for a term under 
present rules it would result in a mark- 
ed loss of profit; therefore, the con- 
clusion naturally follows that any ex- 
tension of the term rule to classes 
written on an annual basis is equivalent 
to a reduction of rate.” 


GERMAN-AMERICAN, OF D. C. 


Bill In Congress Which Will Permit 
It To Change Its Name 


To a Better One 


The German-American, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., wants to change its name. 
There is no law in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which permits this; so a meas- 
ure has been introduced in Congress, 
which will probably pass. It is said 
that the Company will be known as 
the American Insurance Company of 
the District of Columbia. 


SILVA GOES TO FRENKEL & CO. 

Louis V. Silva, who has been asso- 
ciated with the New York brokerage 
department of Starkweather & Shep- 
ley for a long period of years, has been 
made secretary of Frenkel & Co., suc- 
ceeding the late William Schiele. 


British companies’ business was very 
largely confined to direct insurances, 
more than one-third of the Germans’ 
insurance business was of a re-insur- 


ance character, that is to say, depend- - 


ent upon the good graces of other 
companies, and, moreover, a class of 
business which has naturally been sub- 
ject to great disturbance and disloca- 
tion through the war.” 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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i) — tHe AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AATNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AUTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. €O. (Suburban) 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


$641,341.77 
Reserve ...... -...230,513.29 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


Capital 
Surplus'=. J. .0. «ws 


300,000.00 
63,479.83 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


1) 


BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


Lloyd’s Recognizes 
New York Practices 


BROKER 


MUST 


Should Notify Agents of Desire to 
Insure Particular Sum 
Arrived At 


C. F. Burden, of Caldwell & Co., 
freight forwarders, of New: York; has 
been advised by Lioyd’s, London, as 
follows: — 


“Notice is hereby given that On and 
after June 1 no insurance on catgo will 


NAME ASSURED 


be accepted without identifieati6n in 
the slip (by initial or otherwise) of 
the actual assured. In the case of 


cancellation, closing after loss, or of 
‘short’ closing, brokers may be required 
to produce for the inspection of under- 
writers the instructions from the ac- 
tual assured in virtue of which the in- 
surance is opened. 


“Brokers are urgently recommended 
to draw their clients’ attention to the 
absolute necessity in their own interest 
of obtaining the agreement of under- 
writers to the basis upon which they 
desire to value their goods at the time 
that insurance upon them is effected. 

“In the absence of an agreed valua- 
tion or basis of valuation all insurances 
upon cargo placed on or after June 1 
are and will be treated as effected as 
on bare invoice cost. and charges as 
defined by the marine insuranee act of 
1906: 

“In insurance on goods or merchan- 
dise, the insurable value is the prime 
cost of the property insured, plus the 
expense of and incidental to shipping 
and the charges of insurance upon the 
whole’ and no addition thereto of any 
kind will be allowed in case of loss.” 

Interpretation of Circular 

From the broker’s standpoint this cir- 
cular means that in all cases he must 
give the name of the assured. In other 
words, it would appear that London 
underwriters are taking into account 
the revelations, by the recent marine 
insurance investigation in New York. 

It would also appear that brokers do- 
ing business with London must advise 
their agents that they desire to insure 
a particular sum arrived at as to in- 
voice cost, freight and other charges, 
insurance premium included, plus what- 
ever amount they agree to designate, 
as otherwise it would appear that the 
shipper would be in a position whereby 
his insurance effected in this market 
would be of less value in the London 
market under this agreement. 


CHAS. EBERT MAKES CHANGE 


Charles Ebert, formerly for a number 


of years with Hamlin & Co., is now 


with Jos. D. Bookstaver. 


Canadians Drop 
Mapmaker Goad 


(Continued from page 1) 


merous word ‘signs and other symbols 
original with his system, but which 
have to be learned by all new map 
clerks. 
Goad Comes 

When Goad saw that he was going to 
lose out in Canada he made several trips 
to the Dominion and put up the stiff- 
est sort of a-fight.. The new arrange- 
ment with him followed, and he retired 
as gracefully as possible under’ the 
circumstances. The Sanborn Map Com- 
pany, hearing of the Canadian map 
crisis, sent their Mr. White, of San 
Francisco, to British Columbia, but he 
was unable to swing the’'Sanborn maps 
for the Dominion, 


shew duties. 
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BURDEN & CO. OPEN OFFICES 


C: F. Burden, President, Was For 
Eight Years With Lloyd’s— 


Came Here in 1912 


Cc. F. Burden & Co., is the title of 
a new marine brokerage firm which 
has opened offices at 17 State Street, 
New York. It will make a specialty 
of the business of large forwarding 
concerns, with which business the or- 
ganizers are closely familiar by long 
experience. 

Cc. F. Burden is president and trea- 
surer of the new company. He is leay- 
ing today, Friday, his connection with 
Caldwell & Co., 50 Broad Street, a 
large forwarding house, to take up his 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


100 William Street New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


WALTER F. 


George M. Dickerson of Dickerson & 


Gaskell, freight brokers, of 17 State 95 William St. ERRICKSON =: 38-40 Clinton St. ; 
Street, is“ vice-president, and Miss A. New York Newark, N. J. 
C. Moore is secretary. The Dickerson 


AGENT 


& Gaskell firm iS a prominent factor 
in the forwarding business. The capi- 
tal stock of the brokerage company is 
$50,000, shares $100 each. 

C. F. Burden, still a young man, 
spent almost eight years with Lloyd’s 
in London, and went to the Standard 
Marine of Liverpool, at its New York 
branch, in 1912, as assistant to the 
underwriter. He left there in 1916, to 
engage with Caldwell & Co., where he 
has handled that company’s insurance 
business in New York and foreign 
markets. 

The brokerage company will have 
representation jin London, Paris and 
Genoa, through first class companies. 
It will seek to give the same quality 
of service as is rendered by all first 
class brokers operating in the New 
York, foreign and provincial markets. 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1854 


N ational Liberty 


runes COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
seed is in the conservatism of its man- 
ay and the management of THE 
ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


RUSSELL BLISS MAKES CHANGE 


Forms Bliss & Bliss to do General Bro- 


kerage Business—Formerly With Statement, January 1, 1918 


General Accident Cash Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 WILLIAN SOS U ont te ana 
Russell A. Bliss has resigned as man- Assets che Neher ai eae 8,209,763.64 HOME OFFICE 
agers ef thé burzlaey ier mento? Imabilities (20. Gano cosine. H 7 
Net Surplus ......... 1,986,731.93 anover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc., to form, 


with his cousin, who has been a broker 
for about thirty years, the brokerage 
firm of Bliss & Bliss. Mr. Bliss was 
formerly for a long term of years with 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES | 
FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
1o0 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


Surplus for Policy 
Holders 


Roticddoc.o.o.c 2,986,731.93 
HEAD OFFICE 


62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Pa ice CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | 34a" Gum 
RAS SP NET LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street 


May 31, 1918 


Facts About The 
Preferred Risk Fire 


TO DO RE-INSURANCE ONLY 


Fire Insurance Experience of Officers— 
Company Has Headquarters in 
Kansas City 


The WHastern Underwriter asked 
Isaac W. Jones, secretary of The Pre- 
ferred Risk Fire Insurance Company, 
of Kansas City, which is entering the 
Hast, for some facts about the com- 
pany. His reply follows: 


“We began selling stock for The Pre- 
ferred Risk Fire Company in June, 1917. 
The authorized capital of the Company 
for the first issue of stock was for 
$200,000 and $200,000 surplus. We soon 
disposed of the first authorization, and 
a second authorization for an increase 
of $200,000 to the capital stock was 
granted us, and at this time we have 
practically $350,000 capital stock paid 
in and $350,000 surplus paid in. We 
hope to have our entire authorization 
of $400,000 capital stock fully paid in 
the near future. The entire amount of 
subscriptions for this stock has come 
from Kansas, our home State. 

Clyde W. Miller, President 

“We hope to make of this Company a 
strictly re-insurance company proposi- 
tion. We have fifteen members of the 
board of directors, which is made up of 
bankers, business men, and farmers. 
The president of the Company, Clyde 
W. Miller, is a man forty-three years of 
age, a graduate of the University of 
Kansas and of the University of Kan- 
sas Law School. The greater part of 
his time is taken up in the manage- 
ment of a large ranch in Lyon County, 
Kansas, in which he is heavily interest- 
ed. He finds time, however, to give 
attention to his part of the work in con- 
nection with this Company. Mr. Mil- 
ler at one time was vice-president and 
manager of the Osage Fire Insurance 
Company of Topeka, Kansas, which 
eventually re-insured in the National 
Fire of Hartford. 

“Our vice-president Will J. Miller, is 
thirty-three years of age, a graduate of 
the University of Kansas, and has had 
considerable experience in insurance 
business, having for a number of years 
been associated with the Kansas Rat- 
ing Bureau at Topeka, Kansas. 

“The writer has spent ‘the greater 
part of his life in the insurance busi- 
ness, having been in the local insurance 
business for a number of years, was 
field man and adjuster for the Osage 
Fire Insurance Company, and then with 
the National Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford. 

Licensed in Kansas in November 

“We have practically closed one or 
two re-insurance contracts which we 
believe will give us all of the business 
which our surplus can absorb. We were 
licensed by the Insurance Department 
of Kansas, November ist, 1917.” 


CENTRAL FIRE OFFICE APPOINT- 
MENT 

The Central Fire Office, 80 Maiden 
Lane, has been appointed agent in the 
Metropolitan District for the Equitable 
Underwriters, effective June 1. Wil- 
liam J. Reynolds, formerly secretary of 
Newman & McBain, is now vice-presi- 
dent -of the Central Fire Office. 


WERNER WITH NEWMAN & MCGC- 
BAIN 

Charles Werner, who has been with 
the Northern, of London, for several 
years, resigned last week and has been 
made underwriter for Newman & Mc- 
Bain, succeeding William Reynolds, 
ae is now with the Central Fire Of- 
ce, 


WILL CHANGE ITS NAME 


The Allemannia, of Pittsburgh, is to 


change its name. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Southern Managers 
Visit New York 


ATTEND A TORNADO MEETING 


Henry E. Rees, of Aetna, Again Heads 
Tornado Insurance Association— 
Its Only President 


* 


Just before the meeting of the South- 
ern Tornado Insurance Association last 
week the half dozen Southern man- 
agers in town who had stopped over 
to attend the National Board meeting, 
after the annual meeting of the South- 


eastern Underwriters’ Association in 
Atlantic City, didn’t know whether 
Henry E. Rees, of the Aetna, would 
again take the presidency of the tor- 
nado association or not, in view of the 
fact that he had just been elected head 
of the Southeastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. He has been elected presi- 
dent of the tornado association ever 
since it was organized a dozen ‘years 
ago, but he consented to take the helm 
again. W. L.- Dennis, of the Home, 
was again elected secretary. J. H. 
Lopez, of the Continental, is 
president. : 


All Co-operating Companies 
Full Members 

The year 1917 was a good one in 
the Southern tornado business, although 
some years have been pretty bad. 

One of the interesting things about 
the meeting of last week was the an- 
nouncement that the co-operating list 
of fire companies has been entirely 
eliminated, each company on that list 
having come in as a full, contributing 
member, the total membership of the 
association now being fifty-seven. Busi- 
ness was largely of a routine nature, 
but some slight changes in clauses 
were made. 

Lines in tornado insurance have been 
glowing in size. Recently, a $500,000 
line at Port Arthur, Tex., was offered 
and generally turned down, as only a 
few of the companies are writing the 
ccast business. 

Among the Southern managers who 
attended the meeting were S. Y. Tup- 
per, Milton Dargan, W. R. Prescott, 
W. HE. Chapin, Ulric Atkinson and E. G. 
Seibels. 


Become 


COMPETING WITH INTER-INSURER 


Terms on Which Chicago Firm Offered 
Prize to Broker for 
Business 


A highly original method of meeting 
automobile insurance competition of in- 
ter-insurance exchanges is that em- 
ployed by Smith-Lawson-Coambs Co. 
They offered $100 to the first broker in 
Chicago who secured a bona fide ap- 
plication for a Georgia ‘Casualty policy 
containing the following endorsement 
signed by the assured and approved by 
the Insurance Department of Illinois. 
The endorsement follows in full: 


Tt is hereby agreed and understood that upon 
the expiration of this policy the company will 
return to the assured an amount estimated at 
twenty-five per cent. of the premium paid for 
this policy, if at that time the profits of the 
company justify it, and in consideration there- 
for the assured agrees as follows: 


(1) The Company shall retain 25% of all 
moneys received on account of this policy and 
in the event of cancellation shall return to the 
assured the unspent portion of the remainder, 

(2) The assured agrees that in the event that 
75% of the total premiums received by the 
Company are not adequate to pay the losses un- 
der this and all other policies issued by said 
Company, said assured will pay to the Com- 
pany on demand such additional sums as may 
be necessary to defray such ‘excess losses, 
provided no single assessment shall exceed the 
original premium paid for this policy. (All 
such payments subject to condition 1). sek 

(3) The assured expressly assumes liability 
for such portion of the total liabilities of the 
Company as this premium bears to the total 
premiums in force at time of loss. 

(4) The assured agrees that in the event of 
a final judgment against the Company on ac- 
count of any claim arising out of policies is- 
sued by this (Company, said judgment will ab- 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America’’ 


1 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


Phone, 447 John — 588 Elizabeth 


Represented at 


95 William Street, 


208 Broad Street, 
N. Y. C., Room 1001 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


vice: 


? COLONIAL ‘INSURANCE AGENCY 


4: MAIDEN LANE Phone John 1210 NEW YORK CITY 
AUTOMOBILE AND’ ALL FIRE-AND CASUALTY LINES 


IN “SERVICE” 


““SECOND. TO. NONE 


THE PHCENIX INSURANCE CO.. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY ist, 1918 
CASH CAPITAL - - - ~ $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS 

Cash’ on Eland! anid “maBamiceete. n apcieieiciatecente seme mtee es ase cals oreisicld siolb-0:s « « oereisie oe'ee $1,548,836 49 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission .........0..seeeeaee 1,728,604 88 
stocks and Bondst pepe naccestemeeeietissectmenn onc anions navi ciiniine’s «ses cee ene 13,661,557 66 
Real Estate. «msec eee ce meee cece sce cee wittrraicis te eo canetmciiesscaeten 636,544 12 
Woans'-on ‘Real Wstateeememernepacecatincs cate eeeeOnnn Gs cavicee steno ciedites<sceece 111,000 00 
Collateral Loans! -«.- esas ‘ 200,000 00 
Accumulated Interest and Rents and other Cl 114,184 11 
Reinsurance due lompmearcdeiosses tenses etimetinn’s orci ceeelon hee cane os wis one 40,122 83 
TOTAL HCAS HMASSE TS. ai. eRe csi cek 5 sien caine cc ceeeene ‘esse $18,040,850 09 

Gash \Canital . « cj:siejeofsteltecetlateraeene ois vieven'e sleeeeteeeenetene es $3,000,000 00 ~ 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses ... 887,759 52 
Reserve for Re-Insuramte ess « «osha a 6,782,134 08 
Reserve for Contingencies and all other Liabilities i 3 511,915 70 
NIA ISU R PIU SS Se atestomanetetotereiee ist nn'sicaieeeitieer eens. ciclvicnic e swab c comeetatebiesien 6,859,040 79 
$18,040,850 09 


Surplus to Policy-Holders, $9,859,040.79 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company 


$87,681,979.76 


EDWARD MILLIGAN, President 
GEO. M:, LOVEJOY, Vice-President JOHN B. KNOX, Secretary 
THOMAS C. TEMPLE, Secretary GEO. C. LONG, JR., Secretary 
FRED. C. GUSTETTER, Ass’t Sec’y HENRY P. WHITMAN, Ass’t Sec’y 
EDWARD V. CHAPLIN, Ass’t Sec’y 


GEORGE H. TYSON, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
J. W. TATLEY, Manager Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., General Agents Marine Department, New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


solutely fix assured’s | 
ises the same as if said assured had been the 
sole defendant in said suit or proceeding. 


power to act for him in any matter relating 
to this policy in the same manner and to the 


liability in the prem- 


*““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


The assured hereby gives the Company 


same extent as assured could do for himself. 

(6) The assured hereby waives all rights and 
privileges which he maw have under the in- 
surance laws and regulations of the State in 
which this policy is written and further ex- 
empts the Company from complying with any 
and all regulation by the State and relieves 
them of the obligation to maintain the usual 
legal reserves. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - 
Losses Paid in U.S. - 


SELL AYERS AGENCY. 
The local agency of John B. and 
Theodore Ayers, Morristown, N. J., has 
been sold to Eugene V, Welsh, 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


$105,000,000 
$38,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


14 


47 Parent Companies 
In New Map Ass’n 


RE-ELECT 


WRAY PRESIDENT 


Morrison Surveys Making Much Pro- 
gress—Maps Being Issued of 
Important Cities 


The first meeting of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Map Association was held at the 
Hotel Astor a few days ago. There 
were present forty-two representatives 
of the leading fire insurance companies. 

In his address, President A. H. 
Wray drew attention to the work of 
the association during its first year 
and the desirability of the companies 
maintaining their own mapping and 
surveying bureau. Substantial prog- 
ress had been made and the .associa- 
tion is rapidly issuing maps of import- 
ant cities and is becoming of great 
value to its subscribers. 

Mr. Wray described the Canadian 
situation, a story about which is printed 
elsewhere. 

The number of subscribers is now 
forty-seven, to which membership he 
was confident that additional important 
companies would shortly be secured. 

Survey of Augusta, Ga. 

The most recent Survey which will 
shortly be placed in the hands of sub- 
scribers is Augusta, Ga., the center of 
many large manufacturing interests. 
Mr. Wray said that no criticism of the 
Sanborn Map ‘Company was contem- 
plated. “It is a commercial enterprise,” 
he said, “and as such it is entirely cor- 
rect for them to make a profit; but 
fire insurance companies, with very 
large interests and continually increas- 
ing expenses, should take this import- 
ant matter of making maps into their 
own hands and run it for 
benefit and not that of a privately- 
owned corporation.” é : 

General Manager Morrison made a 
full and complete report of the opera- 
tion of the association. His report 
showed that the membership at present 
consisted of forty-Seven parent com- 
panies, among whom are many of the 
largest doing business in the United 
States. 

Re-elect Old Officers 

A general discussion of the work of 
the association took place in whicn 
joined representatives of non-members 
who showed great interest in the asso- 
ciation’s work. “The improvement in 
the service of the Sanborn Map Com- 
pany, since the advent of the Under- 
writers’ Map Association, was pointed 
out, and the sentiment expressed was 
that that Improvement alone was all 
the argument needed for the hearty 
support of the association,’ said one 
of the managers who attended the 
meeting. 

The present officials are: A. H. 
Wray, president;. Frank Lock, vice- 
president; ‘Charles J. Holman, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Henry A. Morrison, 
general manager; F. \C. Buswell, John 
O. Platt, John Marshall, Jr., and HK. J. 
Sloan, who were unanimously re-elected. 


HOME F. & M. HERE 
The Home Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company of California has been ad- 
mitted to do business in this State by 
Superintendent of Insurance Phillips. 
Willard S. Brown & Co. are Metropol- 
itan managers. 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER 


BNNs 
i Data & Turner, Atlanta, 
|} Orleans, La.; PAICIFIC COAST, Jas. ‘C 

} McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


their own. 


THE YORKSHIRE 


i THE EASTERN 


Still in Doubt 

About R. R. Insurance 
NOW IN CONFERENCE 
Underwriters Do Not Know Yet 


Whether Government Will Be a 
Self-Insurer 


SUBJECT 


A great deal of misinformation is be- 
ing printed in various papers about the 
Government’s attitude towards railroad 
insurance. 

The truth is that it has not been defin- 
itely decided whether the Treasury De- 


partment will assume this risk or 
whether it will insure it. In fact, the 
subject is still under negotiation. 

Mr. McAdoo has canceled some lines 
and naturally there is the keenest in- 
terest in what the future will bring 
forth. 

The R. R. Insurance Experts 

If the Government decides to assume 
the risk a large number of railroad in- 
surance experts will have to be placed 
elsewhere. Some companies have rail- 
road departments; many brokers have 
special railroad departments with a 
large staff of inspectors, etc. 


STATUS OF INSURANCE CLERKS 


Great Anxiety in Company Offices as 
to Attitude of Government to 
Employees 


Since the announcement in the daily 
papers this week that all young men 
not- engaged in necessary labor would 
be forced to enter some form of war 
work or fight, there has been great anx- 
iety among company employees as to 
the status of the insurance clerk in 
the draft age under this ruling. The 
Eastern Underwriter consulted the of- 
fices of Martin Conboy, head of the 
New York District Draft Board, who 
was formerly a prominent insurance 
lawyer, and asked his opinion on this 
point. His office said that no official 
ruling had been made as yet and that 
each case would be handled specifi- 
eally by the local board with jurisdic- 
tion. The opinion prevails in authorita- 
tive circles, however, that the Federal 
ruling applies only to such positions 

s requires no technical or special 
knowledge. 


ADJUST 10,500 LOSSES 
The Walter H. Cobban Company of 
Pittsburgh, has adjusted 10,500 losses 
in the last eight years. 


The Buffalo “Times” printed a quar- 
ter of a column complimentary story 
about the Harry P. Brainard -office a 
few days ago. 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 
Fire, Marine, Explosion 
and Tornado Insurance 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 


$4,194,579.34 


Assets 
1,667,691.69 


Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
INCIUSIVE™ ainsi oc:eerseteteeenets 43,294,154.63 


WwW. B. MEIKLE, President 


INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR 


AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
: U. S. BRANCH 
FRANK & DUBOUWS, United States Managers 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 

New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, 

CAROLINA-VIRGINIA,; Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, (O84 
Ga.; LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPIE: Jas, B. Ross, New 
. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal:; 


PRNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 


Willard ‘Ss. cake ga & "Cab New York, 
SOUTHEASTERN, 


McClure Kelly and 


UNDERWRITER 


EK. F.. FLINDEEE 


May 31, 1918 


What is Worth Owning 
is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with all its 
possibilities for loss, property is more 
worth owning than ever. War prices 
make repairs and replacements more 
costly in case of fire. 


Adequate Insurance is a necessity today. 


American companies are second to none in strength, management, service 
and reliability. The 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


A STRONG, RELIABLE _ 
AMERICAN COMPANY 

veeeeee e+ $2,500,000.00. 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Managing Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Cash Capital 


Home Office: 


80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


INSURANCE 


L LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1 Montgomery St. 
Cel 216 Montgomery 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 
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Varied Views O 
Changing District 


PLAN IMPRACTICAL SAY SOME 


Some of the Companies Which Own 
Their Buildings—Long Island Once 
Considered 


The proposed plan to re-locate the 
metropolitan insurance district uptown, 
as outlined in The Eastern Underwriter 
last Friday, has been the subject of 
keen discussion in company and agency 
offices this week. 

The large company real estate hold- 
ings in the present section are viewed 
as the principal reason why the plan is 
not feasible. The companies now own- 
ing buildings include the ‘Continental, 
Home, Great American, Liverpool & 
‘London & Globe, Royal, Globe Indem- 
nity, National Liberty, Hanover, Cale- 
denian, London & Lancashire, City of 
New York, North River, Hartford Fire, 
American Merchant Marine, Vulcan, 
Commercial Casualty, Maryland and 
Travelers, with a large number of com- 
panies financially interested in such 
buildings as 111, 135 and 123 William 
Street, in which the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange recently renewed 
ite lease for another year. 


Several large agencies also own their 
buildings, which includes J. G. Hilliard, 
E. E. Clapp & Co., Chubb & Son, W. L. 
Perrin & Son, while practically all large 
agency and brokerage houses are tied 
up in their present locations with long 
term leases. 


A large fire insurance company two 
years ago conceived the idea of locating 
its head office at Long Island City, re- 
taining only an underwriting office on 
William Street. The company sounded 
sentiments quite generally and even 
went so far, it is said, as to get an op- 
tion on space in Long Island City. Asa 
result of its inquiries the company con- 
cluded that the money saved would be 
more than over-balanced by the addi- 
tional expenses attached to re-location 
and the sacrifice entailed in the disposal 
of its present property. 

This company still sees an advantage 
in removing to less cramped quarters, 
however, and it was one of the prime 
movers in the present jnstance. 

The consensus of opinion seems to 
be that it is as impossible to move the 
insurance district uptown, as was pro- 
posed by the Trinity Corporation, ag it 
would be to move the financial district, 
and that insurance and finance are so 
ciosely identified that. it would be im- 
possible to separate them. 

In opposition to the moving of the 
entire district uptown, the suggestion 
is advanced that the logical thing for 
those companies needing additional 
space to do is to erect buildings close to 
the boundaries of the present district. 
Plenty of land is said to be available 
along William and Nassau streets and 
lower Maiden Lane which can be se- 
cured at a reasonable figure. This land 
ai present is improved only by small, 
obsolete buildings. 

The marine business also has been 
for many years located immediately 
below Wall Street and recently some of 
the marine companies have purchased 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: at st 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE 'ST.; CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
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BATAVIA AGENCIES MERGE 


Frank A. Lown & Co. and Sherwin & 
Sherwin Become Lown-Sher- 
win Co. 


Announcement is made today of the 
consolidation of the insurance agencies 
of Frank A. Lown & Co. and Sherwin 
& Sherwin. Mr. Lown has acquired 
the interest of the other stockholders 
in his company and Sidney A. Sherwin 
has purchased the Sherwin business 
from his father’s estate. The two have 
formed a partnership under the name 
of the Lown-Sherwin Company. 

There will be twenty-nine fire insur- 
ance companies, four casualty compa- 
nies and two life companies represented 
in the new agency. In volume of busi- 
ness it will be the largest agency in 
the county. Mr. Lown and Mr. Sher- 
win state that their purpose in combin- 
ing their businesses is to reduce to a 
minimum the waste of competitive so- 
licitation of business and to enable 
them to render greater service to the 
insured. 


The Sherwin agency was established 
under the firm name of Tarbox, Stew- 
art and Sherwin, in 1867. Mr. Stewart 
and Mr. Tarbox subsequently retired 
from the business, which for 25 years 
previous to his death in December, was 
conducted by the late Sidney A. Sher- 
win. The Lown agency was established 
in 1870. For a great many years it 
was conducted by John C. Holmes. In 
addition to Mr. Lown and Mr. Holmes 
others who have been associated with 
it are Eugene Wakeman, Homer Bost- 
wick, M. O. Dennis, Delos L. Dodgson, 
C. W. Van Valkenburgh, M. L. Dennis, 
N. K. Cone, Guy E. Lown and Marshal 
C. Rumsey. 


BEGAN AS AN OFFICE BOY 


Ernest B. Fletcher, of John C. Paige 
& Co., Boston, who died last week, be- 
gan with that company as an oftice 
boy. 


Ogden & Fay, have been appointed 
agents of the Tokio M. & F. for the 
metropolitan district. J. Lehrenkrauss 
& Sons have been appointed in Brook- 
lyn. 


additional property in this vicinity, 
notably the American Merchant Marine, 
which bought the old Delmonico Build- 
ing and renamed it Merchant Marine 
House. This building is now entirely 
tenanted by insurance interests, several 
ot which were formerly located between 
John and Wall streets. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & Co. iwc. 


MANAGERS 
Merchant Marine House 


Aes rs ee. 


New York City 


South William and Beaver Streets 


STRENGTH 


INTEGRITY SERVICE 
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HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND , 
Assistant Secretaries mW 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
q Hartford, Conn. 
A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


fox Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 
“Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
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Heavy Losses In Marine 
Business Still Continue 


Since our last report there seems to 
be no material decrease in the losses. 
The American steamer “A. A. Raven” 
reported sunk by submarine is probably 
valued at about $1,000,000 and insured 
with the Government Fund. 


The steamer “Florence H,” which was 
reported destroyed either through ma- 
rine or war perils, was probably in the 
Government employ exclusively and will 
be taken care of in one of the Gov- 
ernment Funds. She was ex. the steam- 


er “Soukahras” built on the Great 
Lakes. 
Steamer “Lakemoor,”’ probably one 


of the newer American built vessels on 
which no report has been published in 
recent records; undoubtedly was in 
Government service and will not affec: 
Marine Underwriters’ accounts. 

Steamer “Bintang,” Dutch, was re- 
ported on fire on March 4th, on Soura- 
baya. This vessel was destined for 
San Francisco and carried a very valu- 
able East Indian cargo which is report- 
ed badly damaged by fire and water 
and will probably make a serious loss 
for cargo underwriters. 

British steamer “Orissa,’’ New . York 
to European port, which was reported 
torpedoed about April 28th, undoubted- 
ly carried a very valuable cargo which 
will fall heavily on New York War Risk 
Underwriters. 

Steamer “St. Paul’ was sunk at her 
dock April 25th, New York City, was 
valued at £160,000 and will prove a very 
expensive salvage operation for hull 
underwriters, as salvage operations on 
this vessel will be very expensive on ac- 
count of the position she took when 
sunk. 

Steamer “Scotia,” Jacksonville to At- 
lautic United States port, which was 
atandoned at sea, picked up and tow- 
ed in, will undoubtedly be a construc- 
tive total loss. The hull of this risk 
was placed entirely in the New York 
market and valued at about $50,000. 

Steamer “Vindal’” which went ashore 
on the Jersey Coast and was after- 
wards floated, had a very valuable car- 
go for a vessel of this type. Cargo 
was valued in the neighborhood of $1,- 
000,000 about 12,000 bags of her cargo 
of coffee were jettisoned and thrown 
overboard, valued at about $250,000. 
The hull was valued at about $250,000, 
and taking into consideration the sal- 
vage operation expenses and general 
average contribution, the underwriters 
on this vessel will probably be called 
upon to pay a fifty per cent. loss, On 
account of the inability of the wreck- 
ers to obtain lighters to salve this car- 
go it was necessary to jettison the 
same in order to save the vessel. This 
shows the importance to underwriters 
of- having lighters available for wreck- 
ing operations because if it is neces- 
sary to jettison cargo in order to save 
the vessel, general average contribu- 
tions will be materially increased in the 
near future and will rework against 
cargo and hull underwriters alike. 

Steamer “Anglia” from Brazil to 
New York, went ashore on the Long 
Island Coast about the same time that 
the ‘“Vindal’” went ashore and on ac- 
count of the scarcity of lighters it was 
also necessary to jettison quite a num- 
ber of bags of coffee in order to save 
the vessel. 

“Pjell,” New York to Haiti, sunk off 
the coast of Virginia in collision with 
the steamer “Livingstonia,” had a valu- 
able cargo of general merchandise 
valued at about $500,000. 


Bark “Koko Head” from Cape Town 
for Manila, burned at sea. MHull is re- 
ported as valued at $200,000, cargo of 
coal about $50,000. Hull probably in- 
sured on the West Coast and cargo in 
the English market. 


British steamer ‘Louisburg’ wrecked 
in St. Marys Bay, total loss, was owned 
by the Dominion Coal Company. Hull 
valued at about $75,000, disbursements 
about $25,000, insured in the American 
and English markets. 


“Amegisan Maru” from Calcutta to 
San Francisco was reported on fire off 
the coast of Formosa, which was ex- 
tinguished and is since reported ar- 
rived at San Francisco, has a valuable 
cargo of burlaps under which there will 
be a good sized particular average. 

“City of Winchester,” British, from an 
English port to New York, was recently 
reported torpedoed and returned to an 
English port to discharge her cargo, un- 
doubtedly will have a large particular 
average claim on a very valuable car- 
go of general merchandise for Ameri- 
can war risk underwriters. 


“Puseyjones No. 1,” reported burned 
at sea, crew picked up by a Greek 
steamer, had a cargo of sugar valued at 
$50,000. Hull was valued at $100,000 
all insured in the New York market. 


“War Chariot” building at Coughlin & 
Sons’ shipyard, at Vancouver, B. C., 
was badly damaged by fire May 15th. 
This vessel is valued at $1,250,000 and 
will fall heavily on builders’ risk under- 
writers, a large amount of which was 
placed in the New York market. 


Steamer “William Rockefeller” built 
in 1916, gross tonnage 7,157, owned by 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, reported lost through war perils, 
will probably fall heavily on the Govy- 
ernment War Fund. The vessel is prob- 
ably valued at not less than $2,500,000 
and probably insured for not less than 
$1,500,000. 


The Alaska salmon business seems 
to have met with serious losses and 
some serious losses are pending. The 
ship “Tacoma” with a full cargo of 
salmon from Alaska to Pacific Coast 
port is reported sunk by ice. It should 
have a cargo valued at not less than 
$500,000 and the value of the hull should 
be in the neighborhood of about $250,- 
000. This loss will fall heavily on Am- 
erican underwriters doing business 
through Pacific Coast agencies. 

The ship “Star of Chile” is reported 
caught in an ice pack and leaking. 

The ship “Watson” is also in the 
same predicament as the “Star of 
Chile.” 

The ship “Abner Coburn” is reported 
in an ice flow and leaking badly. 

OBSERVER. 


BANK AGENCY QUESTION 

Pacific Coast agents are deeply in- 
terested in the proper solution of the 
bank agency question, says the Amer- 
ican Agency “Bulletin.” It will be re- 
called that the agents made. a deter- 
mined fight against the entrance of the 
Bank of Italy into the insurance busi- 
ness. This bank has many branches 
in California, and the fight was finally 
concentrated at Los Angeles when the 
branch there took the agency of several 
companies. Washington and Oregon 
agents united with the California agents 
and brokers to compel the lifting of 
the companies, and succeeded. This 
opposition furnished one of the best il- 
lustrations of what the local agents can 
do when united. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., 
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of Newark. N. J. 
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Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 
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MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 
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TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


HENRY E. OTTO & CO., Ine. 


Insurance Brokers — Average Adjusters 
Marine and War Risk a Specialty 


56-58 PINE STREET 


_ MORE LECTURES ARRANGED 


New York University to Give Special- 
ized Course on Marine Losses 
and Adjustments 


An examination was held in New 
York, May 24, on the course of marine 
insurance lectures delivered by William 
D. Winter under the auspices of New. 
York University. 

A specialized course in marine in- 
surance has been planned for those 
who have finished the general course. 
The scope of these lectures will include 
marine losses from the point of view 
of the merchant, ship owner, claims ex- 
aminer, and the average adjuster. Fol- 
lowing a discussion of the general prin- 
ciples underlying all losses and also the 
principles of subrogation as applied to 
marine insurance, a detailed study will 
be made of total losses; general aver- 
age; particular average; salvage; sue 
and labor charges; collision claims; 
protection and indemnity and reinsur- 
ance claims. The following is a ten- 


tative outline of the subject-matter 
treated: 
1. General introductory lecture, in- 


cluding discussion of doctrine of proxi- 
mate causes and principle of subroga- 
tion. : 

2. Total and/or constructive total loss 
of vessel. 

3. Total and/or constructive total loss 
of cargo. 

4. Total and/or constructive total loss 
o: freight. 

5. Particular average losses on vessel. 

6. Particular average losses on cargo. 


We beg to announce our appointment as 


MARINE MANAGERS 


of the 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


John 5109-5037-2171 


NEW YORK 


7. Particular losses 
freight. 

8, 9, 10, 11. General average. 

12. Towage and salvage. 

13. Collision claims. 

14. Protection and indemnity claims, 
including a general discussion of ship 
owner’s liability. 

The course of lectures will be given 
by Hugh A. Mullins, manager average 
adjusting departments of Parsons & Hg- 
gert, and Marsh & McLennan. 

In addition to over sixteen years’ 
practical experience in marine insur- 
ance, Mr. Mullins was for three years 
a lecturer to the Liverpool Technical 
Educational Committee, Liverpool, 


average on 


NORSKE LLOYD ENTERS MARY- 
LAND 

The marine branch of the Norske 
Lioyd Ins. Co., of Christiania, Norway, 
was admitted to Maryland on May 14, 
with R. D. Tweeddale as general agent 
and attorney for service. Whist & 
Co., New York, are U. S. managers. 
Its assets in this country were $1,186, 
359 c1 December 31, 1917. 


PASSES HOUSE 

The measure to provide insurance 
for vessels of foreign friendly flags, 
their cargoes and crews, has been pass- 
ed by the House of Representatives 
with a minor amendment. This legis- 
lation was undertaken at the request of 
the Treasury Department, which point 
ed out that the Shipping Board was 
experiencing trouble in handling the 
foreign vessels taken over by it because 
of the lack of adequate insurance fa- 
cilities. 


$793,852.75 


Simple Rules 
Given For Rating 


TWO GROUPS DIVIDE LIABILITY 


Inexperienced Agent Given Line on 
How to Readily Size Up 
Risks 


Insurance agents often hesitate to 
write liability lines because they fear 
they have not the necessary experience 
to approach the subject intelligently. 
Of course, there is much to learn in the 
liability field and to become proficient 
requires experience. As to how rates 
should be quoted, the subject can be 
boiled down to quite small terms. An 
actuary writing on liability insurance 
treated the rate subject in this way: 

“Wor the sake of convenience in sell- 
ing and underwriting this kind of in- 
surance the premium bases, used in 
connection with the policy forms, vary 
censiderably. 

“In general, it may be stated that 
the payroll basis is used in connection 
with manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
policies. That is to say, rates are 
quoted for each one hundred dollars of 
Payroll as in the case of compensation 
or employers’ liability insurance. As 
a matter of fact, these forms of cover- 
age are usually written. concurrently 
with compensation or employers’ lia- 
bility policies, and prior to the intro- 
duction of compensation, it was. fre- 
quently the practice, in some instances, 
te cover the liability to employes and 
to the public in a single policy. One 
estimate of payroll by classifications 
serves the purpose of providing a basis 
for calculation of the premium for both 
forms of coverage aS each manual 
classification carries with it a rate for 
Public liability as well as a rate for 
compensation or employers’ liability, as 
the case may be. The general rule is 
subject to exceptions, however, in spe- 
cial cases where, for some reason or 
other, the payroll expenditure does not 
provide a satisfactory basis for pre- 
mium computation. Thus, rates are 
quoted per one hundred square feet of 
surface for the operation and mainte- 
nance of advertising signs, per machine 
for the operation of automatic, slot or 
vending machines, and per day in tho 

_ ¢ase of hod hoist installation, operation 
and removal. It is a universal rule 
that separate policies must be issued 
to cover the liability arising out of the 

_ Maintenance, 

_ teams or automobilés. 

_. «Frontage and Area Used 

“The premium basis in the case of 
the owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
pelicy is in general the so-called ‘area 
and frontage’ basis. ‘That is to say, 
the rates are based upon each lineal 
foot of street frontage and each one 
hundred square feet of area. However, 

, 48 in the case of manufacturers’ and 
| ecntractors’ policies, this general rule 
. is subject to exceptions whenever, for 
| any reason, the area and frontage basis 

_is impracticable. Thus, cemetery com- 

| Panies are written on the frontage 

_ basis exclusively. Dance halls and 

amusement halls of various descrip- 
| tiens, with the exception of theaters, 
are written on the gross receipt basis; 

_ that is, rates are quoted per one fun- 

dred dollars of 


|= 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWs 


“more than two weeks. 


use and operation of) 
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Temporary Benefits 
For Disability Vary 


EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION DATA 


Large Number of Organizations Do 
Not Pay Anything for First 
Seven Days 


Employes’ benefit associations are by 
ne means agreed as to when temporary 
disability benefits should begin. W. L. 
Chandler, of the Dodge Manufacturing 
Company, finds that of all associations, 
95 per cent. pay. temporary disability 
benefits. Twelve per cent. of these 
agsociations begin payments from the 
date of disability without restriction. 
Thirty-one per cent. pay from the start 
for disabilities continuing for periods 


varying from more than two days to 
Ten per cent. 
pay after a waiting period of from one 
to six days. Thirty-two per cent. do 
not pay for the first seven days. Four 
associations require more than seven 
days, two of them not paying for the 
first two weeks. Ten per cent. pay 
from the start of accident disability, 
a few specifying that it must be an 
accident while on duty, and they have 
periods varying from one to fourteen 
days before payments” begin for sick- 
ness. 

This question of temporary disabil- 
ity benefits has aroused considerable 
discussion in connection with work- 
men’s compensation laws. The usual 
purpose of an association is to help 
the members when they cannot help 
themselves. If they can help them- 
selves through disability of short dura- 
tien, say the first three days, the cost 
of maintaining the association will be 
vastly less and dues will be correspond- 
ingly lower than when benefits cover 
the first three days. 

Several short periods of disability 
coming close together might be as un- 
fortunate for the member and the as- 
sociation as one of longer duration and 
censequently should be covered by a 
provision whereby the total disability 
in a fixed period of time is taken into 
account when computing benefits. 

Laws Differ Widely 

The law recently enacted by Con- 
gress covering compensation for em- 
ployes of the United States Government 


-in cases of accident and occupational 


diseases includes a provision for three 
days’ waiting time. This law has the 
support of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and undoubtedly rep- 
resents the views of foremost .sociolo- 
gists. Similar laws in Switzerland and 
Germany have three days, while Eng- 
land has one week and ott’ former 
United. States law had 15 days. 

One very bad practice is found occa- 
sionally: An association may provide 
that benefits begin, say, after the first 
three days, unless the disability ex- 
tends beyond a specified time, say one 
or two weeks, when payment is then 
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WORTH, KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


and Accident Insur- 
Company’s Triple 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 


the Policy, will be paid. 


SECOND, that in case of death from any AIOCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


face of the Policy, 


be pajd. 
THIRD, that 


will 


but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which 


of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period 
why should any man be satisfied with a p 


Agents wanted in Maine, New 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Kansas, Missouri. 


in case of death from 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Ac 
guarantees that in case of total disability 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate 


olicy that would do 1 
Hampshire, Vermont, 
Tennessee, Georgja, 
An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. 


certain SPECIFIED 


i 
will be paid. i «a 


$15,000 


cident Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 
as a result of accidental 
of $50 PER WEEK during 
the weekly indemnity wjll be at the rate 


injury, the Com- 
such disability, 


of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
ess? The cost is low. 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, United Life Building — 


made for the whole time. This is 
equivalent to saying that if a member 
who is disabled for a period approxi- 
mating the specified amount of time 
will only stay home a few days longer, 
the association will not only pay bene- 
fits for the extra time off, but will givé 
him a bonus consisting of the benefits 
covered by the waiting time. For ex- 
ample: a waiting time of four days may 
be cited; a member sick two days gets 
nothing, but if he will malinger two 
days he will receive benefits for all 
four days. 


NEW LAW NOT CLEAR 


New York Employers of Office Help 
Puzzled as to Compensa- 
tion Act 


Employers in New York are still at 
sea as to the meaning of the. amend- 
ment to the compensation law which 
adds a new group. (No. 45) of em- 
pioyes to be covered by the act. The 
attorney general’s opinion is that the 
term “workmen or operatives” as used 
in the amendment, would seem to have 
a more restricted meaning than that 
of “employe” and to refer to laborers, 
mechanics or artisans who do manual 
labor, and not to clerks or those en- 
gaged in professional work, and it is 
his opinion that the courts will so con- 
strue it. The attorney general con- 
cludes: ; 

“It is my opinion, therefore, that the 
term ‘workmen or operatives’ would not 
be held to include clerical or protes- 
sional work, but would be limited to 
those who do manual labor or were 
mechanics or artisans. I can only 
speak in general terms. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to be more 
specific with reference to the many 
employments carried on throughout the 
State.” 

The State Industrial Commission has 
taken the opposite view of the situa- 
tion. What the Commission says ‘will 
have priority until such time as a test 
case is brought before the courts. In 
the meantime, if the attorney general 
is right, those who employ office help 
and remain uninsured are taking a 
chance. If the Commission is right 
those who have obtained insurance to 
be on the safe side will have wasted 
their money. 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


rates. 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. 


General Accident 


; Fire and Life 
“Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
General Building 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 


» - Concord, New Hampshire 


Reduction Feature 
Back in Plate Glass 


WILL SAVE IN PREMIUMS 


Companies Will Charge Fixed Addition- 
al Premium to Reinstate Policy 
at Original Amount 


The automatic reduction feature has 
been restored to plate glass insurance 
policies, effective July 1 on all new 
business and renewals. This action 
was taken at the meeting of the Plate 
Glass Insurance Exchange of New York 
on Friday. The notice sent to the com- 
panies reads as follows: 


“All policies and renewals shall be 
endorsed or contain an amendment in 
accordance with the following rider 
and no reinstatement or revival of in- 
surance on replaced lights shall be 
granted without the payment of addi- 
tional premium as therein provided. 


Endorsement to be Used 


“In consideration of the premiums 
paid for this policy and notwithstanding 
anything to the contrary contained 
therein, it is understood and agreed 
that in event of the replacement of 
any glass described in the schedule or 
payment therefor by the company, the 
insurance hereunder shall cease as re- 
Spects such lights so replaced or paid 
for, unless the same ghall be specifi- 
cally covered hereunder by an endorse: 
ment, providing for the payment of an 
additional premium for such glass com- 
puted pro rata to the expiration date 
ot the policy, but no charge shall be 
made where the additional premium 
amounts to less than fifty, cents.” 


The automatic reduction clause in 
plate glass policies was gradually taken 
out. by the individual companies a num- 
ber of years ago as a competitive meas- 
ure and several plate glass underwrit- 
ers are of the opinion that its reinstate- 
ment now as provided for by the 
Exchange ruling will cost the compan- 
ies more than they will secure there- 
from in additional premiums. 


WANTS STILL HIGHER RATES 

One plate glass writing company 
which has kept all its 1918 business sep- 
arate and knows just what the loss 
ratio on it is, finds that at present rates 
it is bound to lose money. Still higher 
rates, they say, are the only solution. 


SHOULD ASSIST BUREAUS 

Companies which are paying for their 
membership in bureaus lose much by 
not supplying the bureaus promptly 
with the necessary statistics to enable 
those bodies to render the best serv- 
ice possible.. Coding experience is ex- 
pensive, to ,be sure, but not nearly so 


, expensive as,not to know the real con- 


ditions obtaining in the underwriting de- 
partment, j a 
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Bureau Man in Army 


Frederick S. Knight, assistant to 
Secretary R. L. Jones of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Publicity Bureau, has 
joined the colors. He hopes to be 
placed in the heavy artillery. He has 
been in the National Guard. His loss 
will be keenly felt in the Bureau‘ ‘as 
he had been there for five years. 

+ * * 


Most Legislatures Have Quit 


Massachusetts and Louisiana are the 
only States whose legislatures are still 
in session. Important compensation 
law amendments are likely in Louisiana, - 
which would materially improve the 
law and would meet with the approval 
of broad minded casualty men. In 
Massachusetts also there are important 
matters affecting compensation. The 
Georgia legislature meets in June, but 
there appears to be little interest in 
compensation there. 

* * = 
Form a Mutual Truck Owners’ Insur- 
ance Company and Lose Money 

A motor truck owners’ association 
a while ago enthusiastically originatea 
a scheme to save each other a lot of 
money by forming an insurance com- 
pany. A real insurance man suggest- 
ed to the secretary that he have his 
members compile tables showing how 
much they had paid out to insurance 
companies and how much the insur- 
ance companies had paid to them in 
return. The result was astonishing. 

These truck owners had received a 
little less than three times as much as 
they had paid out. 

With these statistics and other fig- 
ures showing what the stock automo- 
bile insurance companies had made 
last year, the truck owners’ association 
decided that they would be getting a 
better return on their money and 
would have more left in the end if 
they put their capital into their legi- 
timate business and let the insurance 
companies continue to lose money on 
truck insurance. 

The Hastern Underwriter is indebted 
for this interesting little story to 
“Protection,” published by the Travel- 
eis Insurance Company. 

* * * 
Sound Views on Credit 

Arthur W. Burke, of Boston, has 
written a letter to the Aetna Life, of 
which he is general agent, which re- 
flects the views of many men in the 
business. In part he says: 

“Ror many years, in this section of 
the country, the granting of credit in 
ecnnection with insurance premiums, 
was considered a competitive element 
of the business. Managers and general 
agents believed that in order to retain 
a desirable line of business, or secure 
an agency with a large volume of pre- 
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ferred business, credit must be allowed 
to practically any extent to suit the 
wishes of the agent or policyholder, or 
the business would be lost to some 
other office. 

“The result of such condition was 
that credit was often given far beyond 
that which the needs of the business 
required, and most agents discovered 
that it became a disadvantage to them, 
rather than a benefit. 

“Hxperience has taught us that the 
matter of credit should not be an ele- 
ment of competition, and we have dis- 
covered since we have accomplished a 
more prompt collection of our pre- 
miums, a decided improvement in our 
business, and a much better feeling be- 
tween the agent and company. 

“The wonderful assistance which has 
been rendered to us by your good self, 
has been the principal cause, and has 
made possible the improved condition 
at this office. 

“There is nothing more gratifying in 
our business than to look upon a col- 
lection list and find it free from delin- 
quent items, and I hope that, with your 
continued assistance, such a thing as 
a premium outstanding beyond the time 
allowed by the company, will, in the 
near future, become a thing of the 
past.” 

Eo * * 
Rates Cutting Important Figure 

While according to reports, rates 
were not discussed at the recent meet- 
ing of accident and health men in New 
York, that subject appears to have an 
important bearing on the present situa- 
tion. Some managers hold that what 
they should have above everything else 
is a ten per cent. flat increase in rates 
on both new and old business. They 
do not share the popular view that this 
increase cannot be made effective and 
the business still held. There are other 
companies, said to be in the minority, 
who stand out against this but who are 
anxious to see a standard form agreed 
upon. In other words some companies 
are finding their present policy forms 
more burdensome than the present scale 
of rates. 

* * * 
Seeking Uniform Rules 


Representatives of the various State 
rating boards met in the office of the 
New York Compensation Inspection & 
Rating Board this week to discuss ad- 
ministrative details of experience rat- 
ing. An effort will be made to formu- 
late a uniform blank for experience 
rating and to establish a uniform in- 
terpretation of rules. 

* * * 
No Action on Re-Insurance 


The Burglary Re-Insurance Bureau 
situation remains practically as it was 
May 7. No committee work has been 
done and no conferences held. 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 
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Cowles Explains New 
Compensation Form 


STATE ENDORSEMENTS FAVORED 


Believed Policy Acceptable to Approv- 
ing Authorities—Now Up to 
Companies 


In explanation of the new workmen’s 
compensation form of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, which is now under 
consideration, Walter G. Cowles, vice- 
president of that company, said to a 
representative of The Hastern Under: 
writer: 

“The form as at present available, 
is really a proof, as the matter still 
stands in type awaiting any suggested 
corrections. Some corrections have al- 
ready been made which do not appear 
in the printed sample copy. These cor- 
rections are not material except in the 
interest of clarity of expression. 

“Hndorsements, varied in language to 
meet the requirements of each State, 
can be attached; in fact, as many en- 
dorsements may be attached as there 
are States to be covered. 

“Briefly the story of this form is 
as follows: Some time ago I was re- 
quested by The Associated Companies. 
of which I am chairman, to prepare a 
special policy form for use, if possible, 
in twenty-four compensation States for 
the writing of business, which we have 
called ‘prohibited risks.’ I had been 
studying and codifying the standard re- 
quirements of the various laws for 
some time, intending to get out a policy 
for The Travelers which wae as nearly 
universal as I could make it. 


Needed Policy at Once 


“Recognizing the fact that The Asso- 
ciated Companies needed a form im- 
mediately, I used that material in the 
preparation of that form. The form is 
now being used I believe in twenty-one 
States out of twenty-four, formal ap- 
provals having been obtained where 
necessary. As to the three remaining 
States, the difficulties are not at all 
serious. It is merely a matter of ad- 
justment of the State endorsement at 
least in two of the States, and in the 
third there is involved a fundamental 
question respecting joint and several 
underwriting which will require some 
legislation, and that legislation is now 
pending. 

“Assuming the passage of that legis- 
lation, I think it is safe to predict that 
this form will be acceptable and proper 
for use in all of these twenty-four 
States. The form attracted consider- 
able attention, and several departments 
took quite an interest in it. The sug- 
gestion that it be made the basis of 
a universal standard form did not come 
from us, but acting upon the suggestion 
of others I submitted the whole ques- 
tion to some fifty-two insurance car- 
riers of which thirty-three were stock 
companies and nineteen mutuals. 


Prospects for Universal Form 


“T had meanwhile a form for the 
Travelers along the same lines. The 
question now pending with the com- 
panies and the departments is the pos- 
sible adoption of a universal standard 
compensation form for all companies 
in all States. It is an ambitious pro- 
gram. At the suggestion of others we 
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have offered our form as the basis for 
discussion. It has the precedent of 
quite wide approval. The Associated 
Companies’ form was approved in some 
States where standard forms are de- 
sired simply because it was -a special 
form for a special line, but in these 
States there is still a strong desire that 
there should be a standard form for 
general lines common to all companies, 
and if that standard form could be 
made universal for all States, that is 
generally regarded as still more desir- 
able. This is the question now pend- 
ing. 

“We are not asking other companies 
to accept our form, but we are asking 
all compensation States in which we 
do business to approve it, and some 
States prefer to withhold approval un- 
til it is determined whether or not an 
agreed form can be reached. Inter- 
state business under compensation is 
very extensive. The issuance of one 
form with the necessary State endorse- 
ments would solve a very difficult ques- 
tion. The use of one fundamental form 
would result’ in early adjudication of 
any question which might arise because 
the same form would be used every- 
where, and the same adjudications 
would apply in one State as well as 
another so far as adjudication in one 
State is recognized in another. 

“The Travelers Insurance Company is 
very willing to do everything in its 
power to assist in the production of a 
universal standard form. It will be 
one long step toward harmonizing the 
varying conditions in the different State 
laws. It will bring one element of coni- 
pensation to a uniform basis, and that 
is an important element too. I am 
pretty well convinced that the form is 
acceptable to all approving authorities 
ard, therefore, the answer is up to the 
companies.” 


Industrial Boards Meeting 


The committee on statistics and com- 
pensation cost of the National Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards & 
commissions met in Buffalo Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. E. H. 
Downey is chairman. 

* * * 


Rates Again Postponed 


Pacific Coast collision rates have been | 


postponed. indefinitely beyond July 1, 
the date of the first postponement, as 


it is not now known how long it will | 


take to make the investigation of condi- 
tions which is now under way. 
ee ; 
Standing Pat on Collision 
The Bureau and the Conference com- 
panies are both standing pat on the de- 
ductible feature in collision policies. 
An effort is still being made to bring 


all interests together. 
* * = 


Maryland Gives $5,000 


The Maryland Casualty has given 
$5,000 to the Red Cross in Baltimore, 
$50 for each of its employes in the 
service. : 
nna | 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets 


THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. ' 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


DEVELOPING 


: i Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
>"Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 331, 1917 


4 Assets Ta.dcccctesdeeeniee. Boa ol noi sang asioen $2 aaa man $15,077.330.62 | 
ne > : Burglary and Plate Gla ss IN S U R A N C E rhea fife o/e sis\a'elaielereisteteleralchetete’slo\c\s ci~ os'g HolwlEtRtieie sie os aainienieneae np nery 
\ G apital Toc ieeiecis so cdowsatemueramemale cach ilihaitints/s oa os vs atelmenier . 
“heey oe APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE Surplus over all liabilities.............0.)lo.ccccccesccsscesees 3,291,987.09 
Losses paid to December 31, 1917....... a Ualad slain > ojeleyeeieteale store 60,740,294.97 


This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Steam 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


: 
} 
} 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


Too much importance can- 
; not be placed on the neces- 
_ of Work sity of watching that con- 
on Hand tractors do not become too 

¢ heavily loaded with work. 
A contractor may be able to complete 
a certain kind of a contract and make 
a fair profit at current prices, but if 
he undertakes too many scattered over 
a very wide area so that he cannot 
give each one his personal supervision, 
it is quite likely that the expense in 
connection therewith will so increase 
that his anticipated profits will be 
wiped out and a loss be the result. 
When a small contractor takes on too 
much work he is very apt to get his 
accounts so badly mixed up that it is 
almost impossible for him to tell 
whether he is making a profit or suf- 
fering a loss. The amount of work 
that a contractor can safely carry out 
depends entirely on his financial re- 
Sources, and the efficiency of his or- 
ganization. Large contractors ‘with 
efficient organizations, who generally 
sub-let large parts of the work and 
take corporate surety bonds from their 
sub-contractors can usually carry out 
contracts aggregating eight to ten 
times their net assets. Small con- 
tractors, huwever, who measure up 
fully to all other requirements, should 
never carry contracts for more than 
five times their net available assets.— 
The “Fieldman.” ; 
: * % * 


Amount 


There is an old say- 
ing that “the pasture 
always looks. green- 
est on the other side 
of the fence,’ and 
we find that many representatives feel 
that some other territory looks more 
‘productive than the one they have. 
The fact is that it is the agent and not 
the territory which makes the differ- 
ence in 99 times out of 100. An 
‘amusing incident recently occurred. 
We had two agents with adjoining ter- 
ritory in a certain State. The new 
agent was getting fine results and we 
urged the old agent likewise to “get 
busy.” He replied that his district was 
dead, but if he could work in the same 
towns where the new agent was pro- 
ducing business, he too could:succeed. 
That same day the new agent wrote 
the wished he had such choice territory 
as the old agent, for he could produce 
twice as much. We gave each permis- 
sion to try the territory of the other 
and the new agent made such a good 
showing that the old agent insisted 
upon having his old district back and 
acknowledged that the fault was with 
him and not with the district. Busi- 
ness must be solicited; it will not come 
unsought.—‘Federal Record.” 


Green Pasture 
Often a 
Delusion 


* * * 
' The question of amend- 
No Place ing the constitution so as 
for to allow the legislature 


Kaiserism to enact laws establish- 

ing State insurance will 

‘be decided by the voters of California 

next November. A campaign of edu- 

cation is in progress and it is hoped 

-and expected that the evils of this 

Proposition will be generally recog- 

nized, resulting in the overwhelming 

-defeat of the measure. 

In a recent number of the “New 
American Woman,” published at Los 
Angeles, Henry Van Arsdale writes as 

_ follows: 

“A child of ten knows the misery, 
soffering and destitution resulting from 
Sickness. It does not require the re- 
port of State-paid welfare workers to 
bring the fact home; but to offer a 
_ scheme of German paternalism as the 
Temedy excites astonishment. <A dem- 
} 


ocracy must necessarily. strive to in- 
| crease the self-reliance of its people, 
| “Not to spoon-feed and coddle them. 


v 


There is no place for Kaiserism or 
sroup-exploitation in our American 
ideals, The growth of the State is best 
promoted by the growth of the indi 
vidual and whatever tends to take away * 
initiative and substitute for it the opin- 
ion of State-paid experts in this, or 
the other thing, can only result dis- 
astrously. 

“Compulsory social or health insur- 
ace would divide the people into two 
classes. Those with small incomes are 
te be declared by law to be incapable 
oi caring for their own affairs. They 
are to be compelled to submit to forced 
contributions, taken from their wages, 
to a fund which is to be administered 
for their benefit, when ill, by experts 
in the employ of the State. These ex- 
perts will have power to enforce their 
particular, or peculiar, medical views, 
order or not order a surgical operation, 
eter a man’s house unbidden and gu- 
pervise the control of what are the 
most sacred relations of life, for the 
measure jncludes dependents on the 
wage earner; coercion and compulsion 
will take the place of voluntary action, 
The judgment of the individual as to 
his own needs and the needs of his 
family, and the best way of meeting 
them, will be subservient to that of a 
State commission.’’—Massachusetts Ac- 
cident ‘‘Bulletin.” 


me tle 

There is no class of 
Strong For workers who more thor- 
Country oughly appreciate’ the 
Business necessity for health and 


accident insurance than 
the people in the farming districts. In 
the small towns people are well ac- 
quainted with each other, and if the 
agent secures the assistance of some 
Bian of prominence, such as justice of 
the peace, postmaster or assessor, he 
can easily meet a large number of the 
residents in a very few days, and estab- 
lish a nice collection which is quite 
likely to,stick. Of course local collec- 
tors should be appointed so that the 
reople can conveniently pay premiums. 
Some representatives have been very 
successful in arranging with a garage 
man in a small town to drive him 
through the country, introducing him 
to the various farmers. An allowance 
for each person insured will bring the 
garage man good returns and make 
substantial compensation for the time 
and effort of the agent. In practically 
every State the farmer is the most 
prosperous man to-day. Crops have 
been good and prices high. Manufac- 
turers of luxuries such as_ pianos, 
puLonographs, etc., report that farmers 
are buying very freely. They are even 
indulging in automobiles to a large ex- 
tent. This is all conclusive evidence 
that there is money among the farmers 
for our class of protection, and that 
reasonable effort to secure the business 
will bring very satisfactory results. 
We urge you to arrange either person- 
ally or through sub-agents to insure 
the farmers in your vicinity.—‘‘Federal 
Record.” 


SANDER WITH LONDON GUARAN- 
TEE 

Harry Sander, for some time in 

charge of the pay roll audit and collee- 

tion departments of the New York of- 

fice of the General Accident, is now 

with the London Guarantee & Accident 
in a similar capacity. 


AGE LIMIT REDUCED 

During the continuance of present in- 
tlastrial conditions occasioned by the 
war, monthly premium (Department 
“A”) disability policies of the Massa- 
ckusetts Bonding will be issued to 
voung men who have passed their six- 
teenth birthday, provided that they are 
regularly engaged in insurable occu- 
pations. 


UNDERWRITER 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 
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E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... - $1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE .H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


London Gu 


ACCIDENT DECISION GIVEN 
When Application is Not Part of Con- 
tract Statements are Repre- 
sentations Only 


When the application. is not made a 
-part of the accident policy contract the 
statements contained in the applica- 
tion, even though they are designated 
as warranties, are treated as mere rep- 
resentations made to induce the issu- 
ance of a contract of insurance, aeccord- 
ing to the decision given by the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas in the case 
‘of American Life & Accident vs. 
Walton. . 


The insured jumped from a levee to 
a railroad car, missed his footing and 
fell, suffering injuries to the abdomen. 
He was operated on some months later 
for appendicitis but this did not give 
him relief and he was operated on 
again for mobile caecum. The surgeon 
testified that the mobile caecum was 
congenital and that the plaintiff did 
not know of its existence and that its 
existence might never have been made 
known but for such an accident as he 
met with, although its presence made 


the plaintiff susceptible to an injury 
from such an accident. 
Denial of liability was upon the 


ground of a breach of warranty in that 
the statement in his application that 
he was in sound and healthy condition 
and that he never had been ruptured 
was false. The court held that the 
statement made was merely a repre- 
sentation and not a warranty and the 
court held that he had not misrepre- 
sented. his - physical condition. He 
stated that the agent wrote his applica- 
tion for him and that he did not read 
it although he did sign it. The court 
held if the agent wrote incorrect an- 
swers in the application they were 
written without knowledge of the ap.- 
plicant and therefore not binding upon 
him. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 


arantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


Simple Rules 


Given For Rating 
(Continued from page 17) 


in accordance with the rules governing 
elevator coverage or specifically ex- 
cluded from the policy. 


“In the cases. of teams, automobile 
ard elevator policies, the premium basis 
is the individual team, automobile or 
elevator. Rates are quoted per team, 
per automobile or per elevator. Here 
again there are exceptions which are 
not of great importance; as, for ex- 
ample, the payroll basis or the naméd 
chauffeur basis in certain forms of auto- 
mobile insurance, 


“Theater liability policies are issued 
to owners of theaters and motion pie- 
ture halls. The premium basis is the 
seating capacity of the house. The unit 
is one seat, and rates are quoted per 
seat per annum. 


“So much for the policies classified 
under Group T. 


Rating Owners and Contractors 


“In the cases of owners’ and con- 
tractors’ protective policies, the pre- 
mium basis is ‘the total cost of all 
work, let or sublet, including all labor, 
material and equipment uSed or de- 
livered for use in the execution of such 
work, whether furnished by the owner, 
the contractor or the subcontractor, 
also all allowances, bonuses or com- 
missions made, paid or due.’ Thus the 
premium for owners’ protective insur- 
ance, where the owner furnishes no 
material, tools or equipment, is based 
upon each one hundred dollars of the 
total cost of the work, let or sublet. 


“Lhandlords’ protective policies cor- 
respond to both owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ and elevator policies. The 
bases for rates are the same as the 
bases used for these allied forms, the 
rates being obtained by the use of a 
percentage differential.” 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


Ss 
CRRENDER aT 5: 


ONT- 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President :: Beaumont, Texas 


National Fire. Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, all cash...........ssese-eeerssseseseenec esses $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 
serve, Legal Standard ........sceeeeseeeeeecereeseeeeseseeeeees 11,073,438.19 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims........+-++++e+++sserereseers 2,168,701.64 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities ......seceeeeseeeeeee 3,980,020.79 
Total Assets January 1, 1918......--.++-++: $19,222,160.62 
H. A. Smith, President | F. D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S.T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.....-....-- $5,980,020.79 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
United States Branch RICHARD D. HARVEY 


92 William Street, New York United States Manager 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Artruit National Hire 
Susurance Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


We can offer to Agents and 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 60 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a yaluable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State E dorsement. 

OD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS |, 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGE °R, Treasurer 


+ 


throughout the United States and Canada. 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE | 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 


pe 
Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 


A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. ‘ 


A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Marine, Fire and War Risk. 


Re-Insurances 


, The Firm of 
ROBT. R. toe LAER 
| 


New York, Amsterdam and Copenhagen 


New York Address, P. O. Box 50, Wall St. Station 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


Head Offices: 


411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Brokers special facilities on surplus lines 


65th Annual Statement 


ASSCTS oo sic iisiewenise sleds se vueteanaa ent 574,008. | 

Liabilities .......secececceertereece 2,923,025.51 | 

A Capital ..suns<scveeccpeneranstnnnie pede , 

Conflagration Surplus ....-...+++++ 250,000. } 

of Watertown... Surplus to Policyholders.........- 2,650,983.09 |} 


F. L. GILPUN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent.MIDDLE DEPT. | 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. .NEW YORK STATE | 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent.NEW ENGLAND | 


F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE | 


| 
| 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


[SuccEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics, EsTABLIsHED IN 1899] 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No. 23 


OVER 200 BROKERS 
MAY BE FINED 


Automobile Transactions ef Common- 
wealth Casualty Being Investigated 
By District Attorney 


SMITH-CASE CO. ARE AGENTS 


Company Not Authorized to Write Any 
Branch of Business in New 


York State 


The District Attorney of New York 
County is investigating the automobile 
insurance transactions of the Common- 
wealth Casualty of Philadelphia, as 
they have been handled by the Smith- 
Case Co., in New York City, and by 
S. L. O’Brien, as sub-agents of Smith- 
Case Co., in Brooklyn. It is reported 
that the District Attorney has the 
names of more than two hundred 
brokers who have done business with 
Smith-Case Co., and the Commonwealth 
Casualty. The Commonwealth is not 
admitted in New York State. The 
point being investigated is whether the 
insurance law of the State has been 
violated. 


Officers of Company 


F. Clark Smith is president of the 
Smith-Case Co., J. P. Bude is New York 
City manager; and S. L. O’Brien is 
Brooklyn agent. The principal office 
of the Smith-Case Co., is in Newark. 


Under Section 1199 of the Penal Law, 
the operation of an unauthorized com- 
Dany in New York State is punishable 
by a maximum fine of $500 and im- 
prisonment for one year. Section 50, 
of the Insurance Act, provides for an 
additional fine of $500 with still further 
penalties of $500 for each additional 
month of operation. 

‘Sections 49 and 50 of the Insurance 
Act also provide that brokers partici- 
pating in like operations shall be liable 
for the same fine. 


DOUBTS FURTHER DIVIDENDS 

Joseph Froggatt, the insurance ac- 
countant, on a recent examination of a 
fire insurance company, said it is ex- 


' tremely doubtful if any further divi- 


dends will be paid to creditors of the 
American Union Fire. 


According to a manufacturer’s esti- 
mate, industrial accidents in Massachu- 
Setts in twelve months cost society 
$15,000,000. 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, JUNE 7, 1918 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


North British 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


age Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE— STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR’ THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 
All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 
MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 
H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. ef Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, oS DES MOINES, IA. 


ama a 


REPORT OF ENEMY 
ALIEN COMMITTEE 


Frederick L. Allen, Chairman; Other 
Members, W. C. Diamond, Leroy A. 
Lincoln, J. H. McIntosh, Jay 
Ten Eyck 


THE REGULATIONS 


TEXT OF 


Life Insurance Committee Acted in 
Co-operation With Alien Property 
Custodian 


A special committee of life insurance 
counsel, with Frederick L. Allen as 
chairman, and William C. Diamond, 
Leroy A. Lincoln, James H. McIntosh 
and Jay Ten Eyck as other members, 
has made its report relative to the 
application of Section 7 of the “Trading 
with the Enemy Act” to settlements 
under life and annuity contracts in 
which “enemies” or “allies of enemies” 
are or may be interested. A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, has 
approved the report. 


Conferred With Custodian 


The first meeting of the Committee 
was held on February 9: The Com- 
mittee, after carefully considering the 
questions referred to it, decided to ask 
for a conference with a representative 
of the Alien Property Custodian, and 
on March 29, 1918, on invitation of the 
Committee, special counsel, Division of 
Insurance, Alien Property Custodian, 
attended a meeting of the committee 
and took part in the discussion. Sev- 
eral meetings of the Committee fol- 
lowed. 


Assurances were given to the special 
counsel that life insurance companies, 
without exception, in common with all 
other forms of corporations loyal to 
the United States and her Allies, wére 
desirous of assisting in every way the 
prosecution of the war, and, so far as 
the provisions of the “Trading with the 
Enemy Act” are applicable to the ques- 
tions referred to the Committee, the 
insurance companies would endeavor to 
co-operate with the Alien Property 
Custodian in carrying out the provisions 
of the law and facilitate the Federal 
control of property of “enemies.” 


The Regulations 


As a result of an understanding ar- 
rived at between a committee of coun- 
sel representing the life insurance com- 
panies and a member of the legal staff 
of the Alien Property Custodian, the 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Four Concentrated | 
Salesmanship Points 


TIPS FOR NEW YORK LIFE MEN 


Federal Estate Tax, Government En- 
dorsement, Women Prospects and 
Railroad Workers’ Prosperity 


Here are four tips given to New 
York Life agents by L. Seton Lindsay, 
superintendent of agencies, which are 
just as good for agents of other com- 
panies. Mr. Lindsay calls them “con- 
centration pointers.” 

Federal Estate Tax 


First: The new Federal Estate Tax 
is worth looking into as a means of 
opening the door to new prospects. 
The man who will leave an estate cer 
tainly wants to know what his Govern- 
ment tax may amount to. It should 
be very easy to point out to him the 
need of life insurance to protect his 
estate and family from loss on account 
of the new imposts, Federal and State. 

The man who has nothing to leave 
is desperately in need of life insurance. 
Either way the little card gives an 
excellent new avenue of approach. 

To both classes of people, those who 
haven't estates and those who have, 
hammer home the thought that life in- 
surance is the only way of leaving to 
a named beneficiary, like a wife or 
child, a certain and specified amount 
from which nothing can be deducted 
and which is paid direct to the bene- 
ficiary in cash the moment satisfactory 
proofs of death are furnished. What 
other investment is like it? None. 
Fathers and Older Brothers of Men in 

the Service 
The Government has en- 
dorsed life insurance by offering a 
means through which the Army and 
Navy can insure at a very moderate 
cost for the benefit of their dependent 
ones. This gives you,a splendid oppor- 
tunity ‘to approach the fathers and 
older brothers of those in the service. 
For instance, you can say to a father 
who is protected by the war insurance 
his boy is carrying—“Oughtn't you to be 
as generous to the boy as he is to you? 
Oughtn’t you to carry at least as much 
as he, to enable him to get started in 
life should he come back, not in the 
best of health perhaps, and find you 
gone, and be in sore need of the help 
that money alone can give him?” 

Many fathers will be glad to carry 
a little additional insurance in favor 
of the boy who has gone to the front. 
Amplify the thought. 

Women As Prospects 

Third: Have you realized the tre- 
mendous strides that women have made 
in all vocations since this war started? 
Many cashiers and ponded clerks in 
this Company have been replaced by 
women.. They are making good, as 
women are in other lines—simply in- 
stances of what is taking place in all 


Second: 


directions. "Women are stepping into 
men’s shoes and at men’s pay. They 
should insure. Look around in your 


community. You will find that many 
women are having to earn their living 
who never worked before. Formerly 
women: went into business to tide over 
the interval between school and mar- 
riage. Now they are going into busi- 
ness with the prospect of remaining. 
They are earning good pay and are 
insurable. And many, even when they 
marry, continue to work and earn good 
salaries and should be persuaded to 
put money aside for a rainy day. A 
rainy day means much more to a woman 
than it does to a man. 
Railroad Men 

Fourth: Director-General McAdoo 
has just increased the pay of nearly 
two million railroad employees to the 
tune of $300,000,000, and women are 
to receive the same wages as men. 
“Half of the $300,000,000 is to be dis- 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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DENISUMs 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


tributed,” according to the press, “with- 
in two weeks as back pay in lump 
sums ranging from about $100 to nearly 
$200 each.” Some of this should be 
put into insurance while they have the 
Think too of the mechanics 


money. 
and artisans, carpenters, bricklayers, 
plumbers, grass cutters and furnace 


men, who never received so much pay 
in their lives as now. Why, a manu- 
facturing jeweler told the writer the 
other day as the experience of his firm 
that “the farmers have so much money 
they won’t look at a diamond to-day 
that costs less than a thousand dollars!” 


$1 FOR EVERY $100 IN FORCE 

The Mutual Benefit’s total insurance 
in force (eliminating Five Year Term) 
is now a little over $900,000,000. The 
Company’s subscriptions to the Third 
Liberty Loan amount to almost one 


dollar for every one hundred dollars 
of insurance in force. 


HUGGINS MADE STATE EXAMINER 


George A. Huggins, actuary of the 
Home Life of America, has been ap- 
pointed examiner of all State banks, 
insurance companies and building and 
loan associations in the State of Dela- 
ware, by Insurance ‘Commissioner 
Thomas R. Wilson. The selection of 
Mr. Huggins is a signal tribute to his 
ability and the compliment paid him 
naturally must redound to the credit of 
the Home Life of America. 


VALUE OF STARTING EARLY 

“You didn’t run, fast enough,’ said 
the gatekeeper at the railroad station, 
as the out-of-breath traveler gazed at 
the departing train. 

“T ran fast enough, but I didn’t start 
soon enough,” was the reply. 

That is a good hint for those who 
want to make the $100,000 Club.— 
“Eiquiowa.” 


Prompt Payment 
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EQUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 


Impregnable in Strength 


Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 


Efficient Service to Policyholders 


Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE RQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 
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of Death Claims 
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Failure to Read App 
Furnishes No Excuse 


Opinion of Kentucky Court of Appeals 
in Moriarty vs. Metropolitan 
Life 


INSURED WAS A T. B. PATIENT 


Stated in Application That He Was in 
Good Health—Decision of 
Court 


Fraudulent representations made by 
an applicant for a policy of life insur- 
ance void the policy according to a 
decision just given in the case of 
Moriarty vs. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company decided by the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky. 


On November 19, 1913 the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company issued to 
Daniel Moriarty a policy by which it 
insured his life in favor of his mother. 
The insured had stated that he was in 
good physical health and that he had 
never had any of the following dis- 
eases: apoplexy, appendicitis, asthma, 
bronchitis, cancer or other tumor, con- 
sumption, etc. The uncontradicted evi- 
dence showed that the insured had 
been a patient in several tuberculosis 
sanitariums and had been treated by 
numerous physicians, for tuberculosis. 
It further showed that he had and knew 
that he had tuberculosis at the time 
the application was signed. The plain- 
tiff introduced Section 679 of the Ken- 
tucky statutes to aid her in the col- 
lection of the claim. This statute 
states among other things that a policy 
should contain the entire contract and 
that all policies which contain any 
reference to the application of the in- 
sured should be correctly copied into 
the application as signed by the appli- 
cant. At the conclusion of the evidence 
the Court directed a verdict in favor 
of the defendant. 


Review of High Court 


The high court in reviewing the judg- 
ment of the trial court said that inas- 
much as the direct evidence was that 
the representations made were not only 
false but material, the Company was 
entitled to a directed verdict. 

Among other contentions pleaded by 
the plaintiff it was insisted that he- 
cause the insured signed the ap- 
plication without reading it, the trial 
court erred in holding that the insured 
was bound by the representations con- 
tained in the application. In the opin- 
ion of the court, his plea was simply 
an endeavor to escape the effect of false 
representations contained in the appli- 
cation by mere proof that the insured 
signed the application without reading 
it. It stated that one who could read 
and had the opportunity to read a con- 
tract which he signed was bound unless 
he was misled as to the nature or 
contents of the instrument or his sig- 
nature was obtained by fraud. It did 
not appear that the insured was misled 
as to the nature of the contents of 
the application or that his signature — 
was obtained by fraud. 


BAD HABITS 

Judging from the business point of 
view, leaving the moral side entirely 
out, the salesman should not incur 
habits which obstruct, or impede his 
pathway to success; bad habits not 
only mean undermined health, but de- 
stroy that quality of self-respect which 
is essential to the salesman of today, 
says E. J. Harper, writing in the Mis: 
souri State Life’s “Weekly Bulletin.” 


Edward S. Andrews, manager of the 
group insurance department of The. 
Prudential, has returned from a visit 
to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, 
New York, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michi-. 
gan, Missouri, Ohio, Kentucky, Georgia, 


Maine and Delaware. 
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May Drop Pittsburgh 
L. & T. Proceedings 


BEING 


CONFERENCES HELD 


Directors to Put Up Money to Escape 
Trial, Which Was Scheduled 
Monday 


Pittsburgh, June 8.—Upon payment 
of money to reimburse the policyhold- 
ers for the loss they sustained through 
the Company being turned over to New 
York parties and subsequently going 
into the hands of the receivers, it is 
likely that both the civil and crimi- 
nal proceedings against the old direc- 
ters of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
Company will be dropped. The first of 
a series of conferences was held yester- 
day at the offices of Patterson, Miller, 
Crawford & Arensburg, counsel repre- 
senting the directors and the counsel 


for the Commonwealth and the county. 


Just how much money each of the di- 
rectors will have to put up to escape 
being tried in the courts has not been 
announced. 

Discusses Conference 


“A eonference was held today with 
the counsel representing the directors 
of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust Com- 
pany,” District Attorney Harry H. 
Rowand said. “The details of a settle- 
ment were discussed, but nothing def- 
inite has been done in the matter. My 
only concern will be to safeguard the 
interests of the policyholders, and if a 
satisfactory settlement can be arranged 


with the directors it is likely that the 
criminal proceedings as well as the 
equity proceedings ‘will be discon- 


t:nued.” 

“Will the old directors of the Com- 
pany who are under indictment be re- 
quired to pay back money to policy- 
holders to reimburse them for the loss 
they sustained by the company becom- 
ing involved?” District Attorney Row- 
and was asked. 

“Yes, the old directors will have to 
pay back the money,” he replied. “We 
are only working out an arrangement 
now, and nothing definite has been 
done.” 

“There will be no statement made as 
to how the proposed settlement is being 
effected before a week or 10 days,’ At- 
torney Thomas Patterson, one of the 


, ccunsel for the old directors, said. 


Birdseye Not in Pittsburgh this Week 


The equity trial which was to have 
started yesterday in Common Pleas 


| Court before Judge John D. Shafer, was 
| postponed. 
_ against the old directors by George Am- 


An action was brought 
bler, State Insurance Commissioner, re- 
quiring the directors to make an ac- 
counting. of the loss sustained by the 
pelicyholders, as well as the stockhold- 
ers. District Attorney Rowand at the 
time the scandal developed in the case 
Was appointed special counsel for the 
State to prosecute the case, both in 
tke. civil and criminal courts. 

It was said yesterday that the trial 


‘of Clarence F. Birdseye and the other 


New York defendants who are under 
indictment, will not be held until next 
(Fall. 


| Edgar C. Fowler, general agent, New 
‘England Mutual Life at Chicago, will 
entertain Glover S. Hastings, superin- 
itendent of agents of the New England 
Mutual Life, at an agency meeting to- 
night (Friday, June 7) at the City Club 
in Chicago. 


Haley Fiske, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan, has been chosen vice- 
president of the new spiritual and fi- 
nencial drive of the Protestant Episco- 
pai Churches. 
| Lawrence Priddy will talk in Roches- 
ter on Saturday night on his way West 
to attend the Northwest Congress at 

argo. 
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BROOKLYN ROTARY CLUB 


Six Insurance Men Members—Charles 
Jerome Edwards President 


Since 1915 


“Brooklyn Life,’ an excellent illus- 
trated weekly newspaper printed in the 
borough across the bridge, has printed 
a special edition, almost entirely de- 
voted to the affairs of the Rotary Club 
of that city, of which Charles J. Ed- 
wards of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society is president. The frontispiece 
is a large photograph of Mr. Edwards, 
with the caption: 


“Charles Jerome Edwards, whose 
wonderful popularity, personal mag- 
netism and inimitable leadership have 
been largely responsible for the rapid 
growth of the club into the powerful, 
efficient organization of Brooklyn’s big- 
gest business men, that it is to-day. His 
enthusiasm in the cause of Rotary, his 
happy faculty for bringing out the best 
there is in one endears him in the 
hearts of everyone and his friends are 
legion. Mr. Edwards is also president 
of the Brooklyn club and an active fig- 
ure in the financial, social and civic 
life of the city.” 

The Brooklyn Rotary Club has a 
membership of about 300, and is an 
active factor in the civic life of its 
borough. The first Rotary Club was 
organized in Chicago. The Brooklyn 
club was organized by Henry D. King, 
then manager of the American Surety 
Club. Its membership included leaders 
in Brooklyn life. Mr. Edwards was 
elected president in 1915. 


Among the insurance men in the club 
are Charles H. Bainbridge, manager 
New York Plate Glass Insurance Co.; 
Edmund H. Driggs, Employers’ Lia- 
bility; Frederick S. Pendleton, fire in- 
surance; James W. Redmond, Aetna C. 
& S.; S. S. Voshell, Metropolitan Life. 


UNDERWRITER 


PRESIDENT OF ACTUARIES 


Mr. Moir Finally Has His Picture 
Taken—Has Had a Distinguished 
Career 


Although Henry Moir, the new presi- 
dent of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
«ica, and actuary of the Home Life of 
New York, is one of the best known 
men in life insurance, no recent pic- 
ture of Mr. Moir has been available. 


HENRY MOIR 


The Hastern Underwriter succeeded in 
getting a photograph this week, which 
is published above. 


Albert W. Atwood’s article on life 
insurance in the “Saturday Evening 
Post” has been more widely quoted by 
the companies than any article written 
about life insurance in years, 


| 
Prudential 
Group 


Policies Sell 


premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the 

great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Because of absolute protection, low 
ompany’s 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


ncorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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“Will Be Leading 
General Agent,”-Huff 


A TRAVELERS _MAN’S PROPHECY 


$5,000,000 Brodheren in Three Years— 
Will Take H. L. Kolman Into 
Partnership 


Three years ago Perez F. Huff was 
appointed a general agent of the Tray- 
elers in New York. He went out and 
created a number of agents out of raw 
material, finding them in many lines 
of business, and last year passed the 
$5,000,000 mark. The event was cele- 
brated at the Hotel Majestic on Mon- 
day night by a banquet. 

During the evening Mr. Huff made 
{wo unusually interesting statements. 
The first was a prophecy that he would 
have the largest agency in the world 
and that inside of five years his pro- 
duction would reach $25,000,000. 


Kolman to be a Partner 


The second was the announcement 
that Harry L. Kolman, formerly with 
the Mutual Benefit in Chicago, and 
later with the Travelers in that city, 
would be taken into partnership with 
him some time in the future. 

Mr. Huff, who has been in the life 
insurance business for twenty-eight 
years, and who at {wenty-one was a 
general agent in Florida, said that when 
his agency was running full speed he 
hoped to have 100 producers in it who 
would write $250,000 a year. ‘“That’s 
only one application for $1,000 for five 
days a week,” he said. “Anybody can 
do that.” 

“Right,” said Harry B. Rosen, the 
leading life insurance agent who was 
present. “Any agent who can’t write 
an app a day should be in some other 
line of business.” 

Mr. Rosen, armed with a million 
dollar application which he had written 
during the day and $200,000 of which 
he said he would give to the Huff 
General agency, told the agents pres- 
ent how he had succeeded, concluding 
by offering a diamond medal to the 
member of the Huff agency who led 
in paid-for business during the agency’s 
fiscal year. 

Benedict D. Flynn, from the Home 
Office, said that one of the most im- 
pressive and important qualities of 
Mr. Huff was that in knowledge he 
was a real insurance man, viewing his 
eases from all angles, a great asset 
in any general agent. He called him 
a salesman of the highest type. 


Other Speakers 


Henry Moir, president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, and actuary 
of the Home Life for which Company 
Mr. Huff once wrote insurance; A. J. 
Frith, the Cleveland man who has been 
transferred here as assistant superin- 
tendent of Travelers agencies; E. F. 
Holmes, who got a splendid reception 
and was introduced affectionately as 
“Pop”; Aaron Spear, who spoke on in- 
come; David. M. Bressler, who in @ 
few months has become a life agent 
of the major class; J. C. Parks, head 
of a large bank; and others spoke. J. 
J. Reinhard was toastmaster. 


ROSEN REACHES $4,600,000 


His Writings Include $1,000,000 on New 
York Hotel Man Written Monday 
of This Week 


Harry B. Rosen, of the New York 
Life, landed a_ $1,000,000 policy on 
Monday of this week. It was on a 
New York hotel man. At the request 
of Mr. Rosen, The Eastern Underwriter 
will not disclose his name until the 
policies are delivered. At the Perez 
F. Huff banquet on Monday night, 
Mr. Rosen announced that despite the 
fact that for weeks he has not written 
life insurance (because of the serious 
‘lIness of his son) he has succeeded 
in paying for $4,600,000 this year. 
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HARTFORD NOTES 
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Colonel Louis R. Cheney, of Hart- 
ford, a director of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and of the 
National Surety Company has given up 
part of his 400 acre estate at Mans- 
field, Conn., as an official camp for the 
Hartford Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, from June 26 to August 28. 

Lieutenant Frank H. Burns, 
United States Navy, formerly of the 
mortgage department of the Aetna 
Life, and Miss Mary Kennedy, of Hart- 
ford, were married Sunday, May 2s, at 
St. Joseph’s ‘Cathedral, Hartford. 
Lieutenant Burns is stationed at the 
port of New London, Conn. 

Oliver M. Thurman, of Boston, gen- 
eral agent of the Phoenix Mutual, and 
formerly assistant secretary of that 
Company, was a visitor in Hartford 
last week. 

Dr. Clovis M. Taylor, of Columbus, 
Supreme Surgeon of the United Com- 
nmiercial Travelers of America, was in 
Hartford last Tuesday. 

Warren B. Johnson, a prominent in- 
surance lawyer of Hartford, died May 
30 at his home in Enfield, Conn. He 
was connected with the Aetna Life 
and Hartford Life Insurance Company. 

Raymond A. Tucker, of the agency 
department of the Travelers, has en- 
tered active service in the aviation de- 
partment of the United States army. 
Mr. Tucker is the 627th man to enter 
the service from that Company. 

‘Charles E. Gilbert, of Hartford, sec- 
retary of the Aetna Life, and Mrs. Gil- 
bert are in Detroit visiting their son 
Edwin R. Gilbert, who is in the pur- 
chasing department of Dodge Brothers. 
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RENEWS THRIFT DRIVE 


With the closing of the Liberty Loan 
Drive, the workers of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, under the di- 
rection of Mr. L. Seton Lindsay, have 
launched an intensive campaign in be- 
half of the thrift and war savings 
movement. The report for the month 
of April, when most of the staff was 
engaged in promoting the Liberty Loan 
campaign, shows that the New York 
Life workers did not overlook the sale 
ot “Uncle Sam’s Baby Bonds,” and that 
they kept the war savings movement 
before the public eye. The New York 
City branch offices managed to dispose 


of $34,800.28 worth of stamps, with 
the home office department a good 
second, selling $18,476.67 worth of 
stamps. The honor for Single gales 


was carried off by Harry B. Rosen, his 
sales amounting to $5,854. The figures 
show an increase in sales in last fif- 
teen days in April of $18,569.32. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


PITTSBURGH UNIVERSITY TALKS 


To Be Given by Charles W. Scovel 
—Titles of the Lec- 
tures 


Charles W. Scovel began a_ series 
of lectures on life insurance before the 
University of Pittsburgh on June 3. 
The titles of the lectures follow: 

The Institution of Life Insurance. 
History. Growth. Stability. 
What it is and whose. 

Services to the Community. 
Economic. Social. 
State Regulation. 

In War Time. 

A national resource—morale; fi- 
nance. 

Regular life insurance war-proof. 

War risk insurance—private; 
federal. 

The Company. 

‘Classes. Departments. Activities. 


Taxation. 


Investments—diversity; interest. 
Associations, special and gen- 
eral. 
The Agent. 
Indispensable. Why. State at- 
tempts. 
His evolution, training, outlook. 


The Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. 
The Only Lifetime Sinking Fund. 
Every policy a thrift policy. 


Cash at death—uses.  Inherit- 
ance tax, etc. 

Business insurance—for credit, 
emergency, retirement, death. 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 
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Superintendent of Agencies 


— 
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Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

**It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. ”’ 

“*I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“*The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Excerpts from the Financial Statement of December 31, 1917, 
of the 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Assets, $6,186,694.37, increase 17% over 1916. 


Liabilities, $5,602,162.72. 


Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 


Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. 
Insurance in force, $54,193,728.00, increase 28% over 1916. 


Paid to beneficiaries 
$16,966,562.65. 


and policyholders to December 31, 1917, 


A western, mutual, annual dividend, old line company 
THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents 


SS! 


Incomes for Family Support. 
Monthly incomes _ for 
Death to wages. 
For years and one life. 
For successive lives, with prin- 
cipal. 
Old Age Incomes; Social InSurance. 
Annuities, pensions; alone, or 
by-product. 
Group insurance—death, 
disablement. 
The outlook ahead. 


years. 


age, 


All departments of the Travelers of 


Hartford paid in 1917 102,918 claims. 
That is 340 a day. 


CA 
Ce nstevins %,0 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
aye AND | ; 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


June 7, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President — 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 


tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 


This DIRECT LEAD 


SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 
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BUSINESS ESSENTIALS 
No. 2— AMBITION 
By JOHN K. WEST 
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Every true son of baseball has am- 
bitions to be a Ty Cobb, a Zack Wheat, 
an Eddie Roush, a Cicotte, a Hal 
Chase, a Christy Mathewson, or any of 
the big stars in the limelight of the 
diamond. In the insurance world a 
similar desire is held by thousands of 
agents all over the country to be an 


Eddie Woods, a Billy Wilson, a John- 


son, a Rosen, a Frezevant, a Gallagher, 
a James, or any of the big producers 
in the field today. 

It is a Jaudable thing to have an am- 
bition to be a leader in your business 
but you must be sure that the thing 
you have before you is a real ambition 
and not a weak desire or wish. The 
very ambition to be a leader will make 
you seek the attributes of your ideal 
leader to study his methods and 
powers. It will make you estimate 
yourself in a human balance sheet. 

No matter whether the business be 
fire, life or casualty insurance or base- 
ball, everyone has got to fight for his 
position from the moment he shows up 
for the job until he has made good. 
An agent’s stay in the game may be 
short or it may be long but it is a 
fight all the time, but before the fight 
with the outside world begins there is 
a bigger battle to be waged and that 
is with one’s self, which is the biggest 
battle in the world. In the fight with 
yourself, if you just place before you 
an ultimate, a definite goal, if you have 
an ambition ahead of you all the while, 
the fight will be easier for you and 
success more assured. The least sign 
of falling off in his work is a sign 
for the baseball manager to seek a 
new player. The diamond magnate 
never minds the past record of his 
.players. That is only remembered by 
the fans. What the manager wants is 
results and he goes after. his players 
and if he does not get results it is 
certain that the defaulting player is 
soon looking for another job. 

. In a man’s fight with himself he 
should not care about the past... It’s 
he present and future with which he 
uld be concerned. If any of his 
‘sical or mental make-up has a_ kink 

f laziness’ or indifference he should 
pull it out and fire it just as the base- 

all manager releases his poorer 
players. ' 

It is all right to sit in the grand- 
stand and say you’d like to be a ball 
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player or a successful manager of an 
insurance business. It’s another thing 
to go out and have a real honest to 
goodness desire to be a leader in your 
line of work whatever it is. You’ve 
got to have more than the wish. You’ve 
got to have a red-hot desire way down 
inside you. The difference between 
agents does not depend on ability or 
intelligence. A smart, neatly dressed, 
good natured agent I know, whose 
thinking machinery was brighter than 
the average, failed in life because he 
had no real ambition, no set goal. An 
agent achieves success in business not 
because of his intellect but because of 
his determination. Most everyone has 
wonderful powers inside of him which 
he can put into use any time by simply 
turning the switch of his mind. But 
he has first. got.to analyze himself and 
ascertain what goal he wishes to reach. 
He must get his ambition thoroughly 
saturated. into every pore and artery 
of his body. 


Don’t sit and ponder and wonder 
about it all. Don’t covet the posses- 
sions of the big men in your line of 
work. Don’t content yourself with the 
crumbs of business: Get right into the 
fierce fight ahead of you and carve your 
ambition, deep in the secret places of 
your mind to have honor and wealth. 
Study the details of your business. 
Learn the pulse of the public. Make 
your decisions quickly and your con- 
clusions decisive. Success in the in- 
surance field is strictly up to you and 
without ambition to direct you you will 
be floundering around like thousands 
of human. derelicts in the business 
world. There is..enough business for 
all. Simply go out and get your share 
which is just outside your door wait- 
ing for you to come out and get it. 


You.all want to be leaders. Then get 
your powers keyed on that end. Sit 
right down and jot down what you will 
have to.do to make a success. You 
may have to give up some of your 
wild chase after pleasure. You may not 
be able to go to the movies or show 
as often. You may have to give up 
some of the mooning over your morn- 
ing paper. You may not be able to sit 
in your office chair thinking of your 
past successes. But you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing you are not 
splashing around. You will be putting 
your active mind along a progressive 
channel running to a definite goal. And 
above all you will not be wasting your 
time. An ounce of real ambition is 
worth a million times what it costs and 
it’s up to ‘you to go out and annex it to 
your mentality. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 
Standard Life Insurance Company 
.. «. OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever befote. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


G. B. SPEER’S NEW POSITION 


Department Dealing With Ordinary 
Applications, Policies and Renew- 
als and Revivals of Business 


Assistant Secretary George B. Speer, 
of The Prudential, who was recently 
transferred from the agency depart- 
ment to home office supervision dis- 
cussed the change in the current is- 
sue of The Prudential “Weekly Rec- 
ord.” He says: 

“To step from the field end of life 
insurance effort where organization 
and applications are problems of the 
hour, to the realm of home office su- 
pervision where the. product of the 
agency forces is. transformed: into. in- 
crease and income, with all that such 
evolution implies, was a move that 
the writer made with some trepida- 
tion just a year ago. 

“For thirty years I had been pleas- 
antly engrossed in agency building and 
production and imagined I was slated 
to die in that particular harness, when 
the exigencies of a great business de- 
ereed otherwise, and. one, morning, I 
found myself in a new environment. 
To make a long story short, my new 
job is to keep smoothly revolving the 
wheels of that part of the home office 
machinery which deals with ordinary 
applications, policies and the renewal 
and revival of the business. It did 
not occur to me that the work would 
be found so congenial in so short a 
period of time. While I am no long- 
er directly attached to the agency 
department, I am always with the pro- 


ducers in spirit, delight in their prog- 
ress, aM anxious to contribute to it in 
the fullest extent, and from previous 
experience have the advantage of see- 
ing things from the. field, man’s. point 
ot view. That is a controlling thought 
in disposing of the questions, that may 
be encountered in the day’s work, and 
if there is anything that appears to 
be wrong with the rulings of the de- 
partments under my supervision, tell 
me,about it and if there is a way to 
correct it, it will. be done.” 


THE PURITAN’S COMPLIMENTS 


New York Department’s Appointment 
of Its Former Actuaries Gives 
Company Officers Pleasure 


The fact that the two new actuaries 
appointed by the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, Charles G. Smith and 
Harwood E. Ryan, were both actuaries 
of the Puritan Life of Providence some 
years back, is naturally a source of 
pride to officers of that Company. In 
the current issue of the Puritan ‘“Rec- 
ord’ that publication . says: “The 
Puritan family through the ‘Record’ ex- 
tends its congratulations to the New 
York Insurance Department on its ef- 
ficient actuarial staif and compliments 
its two former employes upon their ap- 
pointment to these responsible posi- 
tions in the largest insurance depart- 
ment in the world.” ; 


The Missouri State Life will enter- 
tain its $100,000 club on a Great Lakes 
trip beginning August 10. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


PRESIDENT 
{nsurance in force, 113,918 Policies: for 


JOHN M, TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


eee eeeees 


$270,243,227.37 


Bieleie siehilcisis|e dieje'siour's ols csmislale ble $318,963 ,384.44 
326,786,585.46 
7,823,201.02 


PURELY MUTUAL 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


THE | 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,;604,4263324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


ati POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency’ Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


CHARTERED 1857 


GEO. E, COPELAND, 
"Supt. of Agencies, 
'.Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Whole Life vs. Endowment 
Insurance for the Young Man 


by THOMAS J. PROCTOR, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Santa Rosa, California 


BU 
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That a life insurance policy should 
be sold to every insurable individual, 
to my mind, is the first consideration; 
that the policy should be sold “to 
stick” is the second; and the form on 
which the policy should be issued. is 
the third consideration. 

From my experience in selling the 
young man, I have found that it is not 
only essential to create the desire for 
a policy, but to induce him to buy a 
form that will be endorsed by his 
friends and advisors, as a young man 
between the ages of 16 and 25 seldom 
knows his own mind and is easily in- 
fluenced by others to drop one form 
of policy for another. The 20-year en- 
dowment is generally considered by 
the public as the advisable form for 
the ‘young man, in that it inculcates a 
saving disposition, that a competency 
is created, and that he matures the 
policy at a time in life when he has 
reached the age of discretion and has 
had sufficient experience to appreciate 
the value of a few thousand dollars. 

Only where the income of the young 
man is limited, marriage is shortly 
contemplated, or there are dependents, 
do I suggest other forms, but I always 
advise an applicant that if for any 
reason he may desire another form 
at any time in the future, the com- 
pany will gladly change the policy to 
fit his conditions. 

I have found many who believed that 
they were obliged to continue their 
policy on a form that they knew was 
not suited to their conditions and 
would perhaps surrender it for a more 
desirable form in another eompany. 

Thrift is not born in us, but it is 
in the great majority of cases a mat- 
ter of deliberate and intentional ac- 
quirement by means of a Self-imposed 
obligation with a definite purpose in 
view. As a rule the young man has 
not been educated to appreciate the 
necessity of assuming the obligation, 
but if it is impressed on him by par- 
ents that small sums make large sums, 
and the annual payment of a stipu- 
lated amount on the endowment form 
is to his benefit, the anticipation of a 
thousand dollars a few years hence 
will, no doubt, inspire him to create 
an estate. 

That the difference in premium be- 
tween the Whole Life and 20-Year En- 
dowment may be set aside at CGom- 
pound interest, or invested at six per 
cent. is an old argument jin favor of 
Whole Life, but “Fierce Facts” on de- 
pendency, estates created and the av- 
individual’s financial condition 


erage 


at age 50, show conclusively that the 


young man, or any man, will not save 
unless he has an object. What great- 
er inspiration can one have than to 
know that his policy will mature in 
only a few years? On many occasions 
I have seen men beam with pride and 
joy at the anticipation of a policy ma- 
turing, and they all say: “It could 
just as well have been for twice the 
amount.” 

Occasionally I find a young man 
whose financial circumstances’ only 
permit him to set aside an amount 
such as is charged by Fraternal com- 
panies, while perhaps he has wanted 
a 20-year policy, and a comparison of 
tke settlements of an old line ordinary 
life form at the end of 20 years is 
only necessary to place a policy. 

On the other hand, the Ordinary 
Life is the basic form of all life in- 
surance policies. ‘Considering the tre- 
mendous volume of business written 
ou a low cost form by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, there is reason to believe 
that great amounts of Life Insurance 
will be written on the Whole Life 
form in the future by all Old Line com- 
panies. 

It has been said that the real test 
of any action is not how we feel about 
it now but how we shall: feel about it 
twenty years from now. 

To get the individual insured on the 
form that best fits his circumstances, 
and as early in life as possible, is the 
main thing. 'They are not the most 
lucrative class of prospects, but it is 
the duty of the agent not to overlook 
the 'young man, 


MAIL 800,000 CHECKS A MONTH 


Work of Disbursing Office of Bureau 
of War-Risk—Results in Month 
of May 


The work of the Disbursing Office 
of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
is now current. Approximately 800,- 
000 checks are now going out a month. 
With the substantial increases in the 
army and navy, this figure will soon 
be a million. A grand total of 711,366 
checks aggregating approximately $17,- 
000,000 was sent out in May. This in- 
cludes allotments and allowances as 
well as compensation and insurance 
payments. 


To date the,Bureau of War-Risk In-: 


surance has sent out a grand total of 
almost 3,000,000 checks, aggregating 
more than $83,000,000. 
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| PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

“a Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


Income for the year 1917: 


Premiums ..... Doe ieicileistcinte:. «. «>» pL0O,27 9,1 22:00 
Interest cand ehentshepenerc ai. « 0+ 39,957,422.00 
Other Incomom reer... 5,881,618.00 $146,118,162 


: Paid Policy-holders, 1917 (Exclusive of Disability Benefits): 
Death Losses .........ese00e+e+2 $30,099,371.00 


Matured Endowments ........... 13,566,409.00 
Sade Valviesircscw ects <Gcss08 pe ge 
ividends AGreretarolaretevere etek Telelle 60-3 »807,762.00 
Annuities ..... Pte seisas.-. geet, 24200 $86,887,953 
Loaned Policy-holders during 1917............ $23,722,213 
New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 (Exclusive of 
over $16,000,000 increase by Policies revived 
and increased, and Additions by Dividends)..... $315,994,500 
Paid-for Insurance in Force Dec. 31.............. + -$2,673,334,336 
Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31............... 1,301,969 
Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917.............. $934,929,381 
These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 
Legal Liabilities ......--.......e0sccsseess §/00,/42,030 
Reserved for dividends payable in 
UG1S* vs daisies sictereoueerstteetets essere eee - $26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred 
dividend policies maturing subse- 
uenty tO) LOLS terete eterrcterstete eS titlotete cuels Ss 107,041,778.00 
Reserved for Contingencies........ ...- 40,584,204.36 $174,187,046 
4 Wi) t:) rere I 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 
was the lowest in its history 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets | poe Bie tae Ab4e0 
ined; As 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


January 14, 1918 DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Established 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


THE 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


meriting the 


REAR GUARD 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


and 


appellation—the 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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Insurance to Cover Inheritance Taxes. 


is cpening new fields tc Provident Agents 


Men are insuring not only to protect their families but 
to protect their business and also to protect their estates 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Must Produce $100,000 
To Cast a Ballot 


IN 


QUALIFICATION CHICAGO 


Life Underwriters’ Association Adopts 
Resolution Regulating Voting and 
Non-Voting Membership 


By William L. Hadley 
Chicago, Ill., June 4—The Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters 
stands by its adopted code of ethics. 
At a meeting tonight where absolute 
harmony prevailed the association fre- 
affirmed its determination to work out 


Chicago life insurance problems 
through the Chicago association. An 
advanced step was taken in agents’ 
qualification for association member- 
ship in a suggestion submitted by 
President Edgar C. Fowler, and the 


members of the executive committee, 
requiring a production of $100,000 per 
year for voting membership and $50,- 
00C per year for non-voting member- 
ship. 
Amend By-Laws 

The amendments to the by-laws 
were presented and adopted: 1. No 
two members of the executive com- 
mittee shall be elected from the 
agents of any one company. 2. Any 
member may present to the executive 
committee any information in writing 
against a fellow member, charging him 
with violation of the constitution or 
by-laws of the association. Upon pre- 
sentation of such information the exe- 
cutive committee shall Serve on the 
accused member a copy of the same. 
The said member shall have thirty 
days in which to present his answer 
in writing to such information. Upon 
the expiration of the time given to file 
such‘ answer the executive committee 
shall fix a time for hearing evidence of 
the facts set out in such information. 
And at such hearing the accused mem- 
ber shall have the right to be present 
and to be represented by counsel, if 
he so elect, and such counsel need 
not be a member of the bar. The exe- 
cutive committee shall consider said 
charges only when ten members at 
least shall be present participating in 
the hearing. If at least ten mem- 


bers of!the executive committee shall 
sustain the said charges, such action 
shall be reported to the next regular 
meeting of the association for its ac- 
tion. If the association by a vote of 
two-thirds of its full membership in 
good standing shall sustain the said 
charges by ballot the said member 
shall thereby be dismissed from the 
association. 


Text of Resolution 


Suggestions for agents’ qualification 
were presented and action was taken 
referring same to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at its annual 
imeeting in New York in September. 
The Chicago association will await dis- 
position made of the suggested mea- 
sure before incorporating it in its by- 
laws. 

The resolution follows: Whereas, it 
is the purpose of the life underwriters’ 
association to elevate the business and 
ethical standards of life insurance; 


and whereas, this can best be done dy 


limiting the active membership in the 
agsociation to those men who are de- 
voting their entire time,»talents and 
energies to the business of life insur- 
ance and who have at heart the best 
interests of the profession, therefore. 
be it resolved that at the beginning 
of the ‘year, or within thirty days 
thereafter each mempber of the asso- 
ciation shall file with the secretary 
of the association a certificate signed 
by the proper officials of the life in- 
surance company of which he is an 
agent or by the general agent of such 
company under whom he is employed, 
certifying to the fact that he has pro- 
duced and paid for during the pre- 
ceding calendar ‘year not less than 
$100,000 of life insurance provided that 
if any member of the association shall 
fail to file such certificate as above 
(except as hereinafter set forth) his 
membership in the association shall 
ipso facto be terminated. Provided, fur- 
ther, that. should the said member 
furnish a certificate as above to the 
effect that he has produced and paid 
for during the said calendar year not 
less than $50,000 as above, then his 
said membership shall not be termi- 
nated except that he shall not have the 
privilege of voting at the meeting of 
said association. If at the beginning 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a company which provides 
an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure, to succeed as a life underwriter. That 
is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


Semisiat > 


F INSURANCE CCOmP 
OF BOSTON massacHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Se —————————————___————————————————————— 


of the said calendar year a member 
has belonged to the association less 
than a year, then in order to qualify 
for membership as above set forth he 
shall only be required to have produced 
business for the time he was a member 
at the rate of $100,000 or $50,000 as the 
case may be. Any general agent, 
agency manager, or official of any life 
insurance company who fails to qualify 
by producing personally the volume of 
business as above provided, may con- 
tinue as a member upon his furnishing 
to the secretary of the association a 
certificate from the proper officials of 
the company, certifying that the general 
agency, in the case of a general agent, 
or the life insurance company in the 
case of an official, has produced in the 
twelve months preceding the date of 
such certificate not less than $500,000 
of insurance as above.” 


“EVENING POST” ON GROUPS 


Newspaper Tells Another Employer 
What It Thinks of Its Policy 
in Travelers 


Having been asked by another con- 
cern what it thought of group insurance, 
the New York “Evening Post,’ whose 
employes are protected by The Trav- 
elers, wrote to the other concern as 
follows: 

Your letter of May 14 asking whether 
we have had any benefit from group in- 
surance, and whether we are satisfied 
that this is a move in the right direc- 
tion, gives us the opportunity to write 
a very emphatic endorsement of group 
insurance. Not only the mechanical 
department, but all the business and 
editorial departments of the New York 
Evening Post Company, including the 
“Nation Press,” “The Nation” and “The 
Nautical Gazette” are covered by the 
group insurance. If you could have 
been here when the group insurance 
plan was announced, and could have 
heard the words of warm appreciation 
from employes of every class, you 
would have no doubt as to the benefit 
secured by the employer in carrying 
his men closer to him by means of 
group insurance. The benefits secured 
are worth every cent it costs. We are 
absolutely sure that group insurance 


iz a move in the right direction. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


MADE AGENCY CORRESPONDENT 


Henry H. Steiner Promoted by Con- 
necticut Mutual Life—Company’s 
Letter to Agents 


The (Connecticut Mutual Life an- 
nounces the appointment by the direc- 
tors of the Company of Henry H. Stein- 
er aS an agency correspondent, with 
headquarters to be established at the 
home office. 

“Many of you are personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Steiner, and more 
are familiar with the very excellent 
work that he has already accomplished 
as a supervisor of agencies,” says Vice- 
President Henry S. Robinson, in writ- 
ing to the field force. “It is expected 
that he will take up the duties of the 
new position, and terminate his regu- 
lar supervisory work, on or about June 
15 next. By reason of his long and 
successful experience in various 
branches of practical field work, Mr. 
Sieiner is peculiarly fitted for the posi- 
tion to which he has been chosen. 
Working in co-operation with the Com- 
peny’s other able agency correspond- 
ent, Mr. Liebert, and with the rest of 
the home office staff, we are sure that 
he will prove of great help to the field 
in furthering the good objects that all 
of us have in view. 

“The Company has in the compara- 
tively recent past placed a considera- 
ble number of new working tools in 
the hands of its field men; notably, 
the income trust agreements, the plan 
of complete protection, the deferred an- 
nuity contracts, Form Z and the new 
disability agreement. We believe that 
the agents of no other company have 
today better equipment for their work 
than have our men, and we are confi- 
dent that Mr. Steiner will be of materi- 
al assistance in helping to impart a 
thorough understanding of the advan- 
tages of this Company’s different con- 
tracts, as well as in helping our men to 
unravel various problems that may pre- 
sent themselves. It doubtless is un- 
necessary to add that it is the earnest 
deSire of the home office to continuous- 
ly give all possible assistance to the 
men in the field in the furtherance of 
their efforts to advance the Company’s 
interests.” 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR 


‘BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


“Why I’m worth more 

Man’s Worth dead than I am living,” 

Dead laughingly remarked a 
and Alive man to the life insur- 
ance agent. 

“How do you figure that?” he was 
asked. 

“Well, all I’m worth in the world to- 
day is about $10,000 in real estate. If 
I died. tomorrow, my family would get 
that and also $5,000 of life insurance 
from your company. So, you see, the 
family has $10,000 with me living and 
$15,000 with me dead.” 

“How much do you clear on that real 
estate?” 

“Oh, about 5 per cent. a year—it 
looks bigger in rents, but it doesn’t fig- 
ure out much more than that. I don’t 
get more than $500 a year out of it. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Well, you told me your salary is 
$3,000 a year. So, of course, that rep- 
resents what you are worth alive—the 
income on your brains and physical 
stamina. It represents the income at 
5 per cent. on $60,000. So you see you 
mean that you are worth $70,000 alive 
to your family and only $15,000 dead.” 

“Oh, of course, I was fooling when 
I said that I was worth more dead than 
living.’ 

“Yes,” said the life insurance man, 
“but so many people are in the habit 
of thinking of ‘what I am worth’ only 
in terms of property without keeping 
constantly in mind that the most valu- 
able property their families own—from 
a cold financial standpoint—is those 
men themselves. In addition to the 
sorrow and the spiritual loss, their 
death is like a fire in that a valuable 
plant is forever destroyed.” 

“Yes,” replied the citizen, “I guess 
that’s so. Really, a fellow ought to be 
thinking more about what he is really 
worth alive.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” came back 
the indomitable agent. “His mind ought 
to be constantly figuring on how much 
less he is worth to his family when he 
is dead. Now take your own case 
on your own figures. You are worth 
$70,000 to your family today—$60,000 as 
yourself and $10,000 in real estate. If 
you die tomorrow, $60,000 of that dis- 
appears, but $5,000 is added by the pay- 
ment of your life insurance policy. In 
other words, this family of yours 


changes from a $70,000 establishment, 


to a $15,000 proposition. Now, I main- 
tain that that is a bad balance.” 

“Sounds like it is,’ said his friend, 
“but death always unbalances things.” 

“Not for the family of the far-seeing 
man. You could balance the whole 
proposition right now much more fa- 
vorably. by living on $3,000 a year in- 
stead of $3,500.” 

“T could! How?” 

‘Why, just take the income from your 
real estate and put it into life insur- 
ance. You're still young enough to get 
about $15,000 for that—$15,000 that 
would go to your family if you died to- 
morrow and would go to you if you out- 
lived your ability to earn your salary, 

“Now look at what you are worth 
alive. You still earn your salary. You 
are still worth $70,000 alive: If you 
died tomorrow: your family would get 
the real estate and also $20,000 of life 
insurance. As you would.*have been 
living on your salary only it would 
cause a change from a “$60,000 estab- 
lishment with you alive to a $30,000 
proposition with you dead, which is-a 
considerable change from a jump from 
$70,000 to $15,000. 

“Put it in income form and it is even 
more striking. The way you have it 
now, at your death, if it occurred to- 
morrow, your family would go from 


$3,500 a year to $750 a year. With the 
readjustment of simply spending your 
real estate income for life insurance 
their income would be changed from 
$3,000 a year to $1,500. In other words 
you can double your family’s income 
in case of your death by reducing it 
fourteen per cent. now. 

“And don’t forget that you will be 
doing the same thing to your own in- 
come if you live to be old—which you 
are quite likely to do.” 

“Wouldn’t it be just as well to save 
that money each year for my family in 
some other way?” asked the man with 
the salary. 

“Yes,” replied the life insurance man, 
“with this one little exception. If you 
died ten minutes after you put your first 
deposit in the bank, your family would 
get just the face of that deposit; but 
if you died ten minutes after paying 
your first premium, your family would 
get the face of your policy or some- 
wheres about twenty-five times that 
amount. Please don’t forget, old man, 
that life insurance banks your money 
for old age; but a bank does not insure 
your life.” 

“By George!” exclaimed the citizen, 
“that’s so.”—‘Fidelity Policyholder.” 


* * * 
Edward H. Jordan, general 
A agent of the Home Life of 
Secured New York at Raleigh, N. 
Income C., has used the following 


letter effectively in making 
an argument for monthly income: 
Mr. Business Man. 
Dear sir: : 

I know you are a very busy man and 
for that reason I am confident you have 
not hesitated long enough to inquire 
into the dollar’s buying power. In 
June, 1914, it was 100 per cent.—June, 
1915, 90.60 per cent.—June, 1916, 84.28 
per cent.—June, 1917, 65.5 per cent.— 
November, 1917, 56.86 per cent., and 
in March, 1918, it was 50 per cent., 
when Congress authorized the collec- 
tion of 18 billion dollars for further 
expenses. 

One of the State’s most prominent 
and successful men has just left this 
office. When he came in he was an- 
xious and perplexed by the continued 


Seventy-Five Years. Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. . 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. _ 


For terms to producing agents alarerg i: ic t . 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company” 
of New York , 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


THE ", Fee 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


and drastic decrease in the value of all 
securities, and the earning power of 
the dollar. He advised that he, had 
gone into his vault and gotten out his 
safety box containing all his invest- 
ments and proceeded to make an in- 
ventory. When he realized the result, 
consternation alone could describe his 
siate of mind. Securities representing 
the savings of a lifetime had depre- 
ciated 50 per cent., and some more. 
His accumulated fortune, to which he 
had given years of arduous labor, ap- 
plication and study had shrunk fully 
oue-half. The box contained but one 
investment that was unimpaired—his 
life insurance policies; they were ab- 
solutely good for every dollar of loan, 
surrender and paid-up values without 
one cent of discount. Nothing else was 
in the class with it. 


Then it occurred to him that when 
he died this insurance money would be 
paid to his wife in one sum. What 
would she do with $50,000 in. cash? 
If the securities which he had just in- 
ventoried represented the best invest- 
ments he could make with his accumu- 
lated experience, is it reasonable to 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
POLICIES Vara oso eo eeren cep LOpeOaed 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
«sce dbain's vss ease SIRO OOOe 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
see neeseseeseeecee ee «453,749,902 

It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 
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suppose that an inexperienced woman 
can make as good investments? Is 
there any way, he asked himself, that 
he could make better provision for a 
dependent widow and orphan children? 
Clearly, he saw that it was his duty 
while he lived to give this his most 
careful thought and make for them the 
best provision that human wisdom can 
devise to eliminate the danger and 
dread of dire poverty ahd dependent 
old age. To fail to do this would be 
no less than criminal. 

After stating his perplexity, I ex- 
plained to him that the Home Life In- 
surance Company would enter into a 
contract by which it agreed to act as 
trustee for his wife, upon payment an- 
nially of a stipulated sim for 20 years, 
and, further agree to pay his wife up- 
on his death $100 a month as long as 
she lives, and if she should die before 
20 annual payments of $1,200 had been 
made, to continue the payment for 20 
years to his children. If he lives he 
pays for 20 years, if he dies the in- 
vestment matures immediately and the 
annuity begins. 

He saw, the wisdom of my argument 
and bought, a $200 monthly income for 
his wife. I further explained that at 
his death his other investments would 
have to be handled by a trust company 
or administrator, and for this service 
it would be necessary to charge a fee, 
the starting of an expense on his life’s 
eftorts, while on the monthly income 
policy there would be no commission 
charged, therefore a net income. 

He said, “This is the best investment 
I have ever made and it comforts me 
with an assurance which I have never 
felt before. I feel at last that I have 
discharged to the best of my ability 
the highest obligation which I have as- 
sumed and have made during my life 
the safest possible provision for my 
wife against a dependent old age.” 

I am writing you, for I am sure you 
are in the same position as this man 
and all other prominent and successful 
business, men. 

Please advise me of the date of your 


birth and that of ‘your wife and I will 


be pleased to submit a proposition coy- 
ering a monthly income, guaranteed 
net estate, 


‘ DIED AGED 101 

Mrs. Aristine Pixley Munn, mother 
of Dr. John, P, Munn, president of the 
United States Life, died in Rochestet 
last week. She was one hundred and 
one years old. She was the widow of 
Rochester’s first surgeon. 
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Draw Public To 


An Insurance Meeting: 


USE DAILY PAPER CAMPAIGN 


Charles W. Pickell Talks to Crowd in 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, London, — 
Ontario 


London, Ont., June 3—The Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of London re- 
cently decided to get a star speaker 
on life insurance, hire a big auditorium 
and advertise the event as “an evening 
of life insurance education.” ‘The pres- 
ident of the local association igs T. B. 
Parkinson. 


Mr. Parkinson felt that a mere per: ; 


functory notice in a daily paper and 
the mailing of a few circular letters 
would not do the trick, and so he went 
into conference with H. B. Muir, of the 
London “Free Press.” ; 
Co-operation All Along the Line 

Mr. Muir said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: 

“Mr. Parkinson went after and got 
Charles W. Pickell, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Detroit, who gave possibly 
the best address ever given the Life 
Underwriters’ Association. Mr. Park- 
inson is a Jive wire, and, having made 
sure of Mr. Pickell, he came to us to 
figure out a plan whereby the greatest 
benefit might result to the community 
and, therefore, to the insurance com- 
panies from Mr. Pickell’s address. A 
full page in the ‘Free Press’ was the 
result. 

“Several well-worded, convincing 
messages about Mr. Pickell’s coming 
were used in the advertising columns 
of this newspaper with the result that 
the auditorium was packed last night. 
There is no question but that the life 
insurance business has received a new 
impetus in London, thanks to .the 
hearty co-operation of everybody con- 
cerned. Credit is chiefly due to Mr. 
Parkinson.” 

Companies Praise Association 

The “Free Press” printed two col- 
umns of Mr. Pickell’s talk, and the 
life insurance companies in their ad- 
vertisements told what they thought of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association. 
Here are a few of their opinions: 

Imperial Life, J. F. Weston, manag- 
ing director: I consider the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Canada one 
of the strongest influences for good 
amongst all the organizations which 
contribute to the growth of sound 
principles and correct practice in the 
business of life insurance. Its influ- 
ence has steadily grown as it has ait- 
tracted to it the men of broadest vision 
and biggest capacity in all parts of 
the field. In the process it has elevat- 
ed the standard of its entire member- 
ship and made their occupation re- 
spected by the public whose interest is 
co-equal with yours in the success of 
the association movement. 


Canada Life, H. C. Cox, President: 
The Canada Life has always’ been 
heartily in sympathy with the life un- 
derwriters’ movement, and I have had 
the privilege on many occasions of 
furthering its object. It is my’ earnest 
desire that every representative of this 
Company should be a member of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 


London Life: Misconceptions on the, 


part of the public concerning the ‘prin- 
ciples upon which sound life insurance 


is based and the purpose and conduct: 


of life insurance companies are gradu- 
ally being cleared away. It is of the 
uimost importance to the individual 


and the nation that the business should’ 


be thoroughly understood by as large a 
proportion of our people as possible, 
and that it should ever beheld in 'the 
highest estimation. 


Association of Canada the utmost 
credit forthe efforts they are making 
to enlighten the public on the business 
of life insurance, for better relations 
established between companies and for 
the elimination of many undesirables 
frem the ranks of the field men, Vast 
-Iimproyements have been effected in re- 
cent years, and we wish for the asso- 
ciation continued success in the im- 
portant work it is performing. +: 


The Northwestern Mutual Life will 
hold a conyention of its agents in Mil- 
waukce July 15-17. 


The Beneficial Life of Salt Lake City 
held a convention of its agents June 
6-8. , . 


Alien Enemy Rules 
(Continued from page 1) 


following regulations have been agreed 
upon and are to be observed by life 
insurance companies in reporting and 
paying funds or policy proceeds to the 
Alien Property Custodian: 

1. Where a company, having on 
April 6, 1917, a branch in an enemy 
country or in a country ally to an 
enemy. country, has reason to believe 
that moneys.may. be presently payable 
under the terms of any of its outstand- 
ing policies or contracts to or for the 
benefit of an enemy or ally of enemy, 
it shall take immediate steps through 
such branch or otherwise to ascertain 
if and to whom and for whose benefit 
such moneys are payable, and if en- 
emies or allies of enemies have an in- 
terest therein, shall report to the Alien 
Property Custodian; except that no 
reports need be made of moneys due 
under policies or contracts issued and 
payable through branches located in 
enemy countries. 

2. Where a company, having no 
branch in enemy countries or countries 
allies of enemy countries, has reason 
to believe that moneys may be presently 
payable under the terms of its out- 
standing policies or contracts to or 
for the benefit of an enemy or ally 
of enemy, it shall forthwith report to 
the Alien Property Custodian and im- 
mediately make an investigation to as- 
certain if and to whom or for whose 
benefit such moneys are payable, and 
communicate the extent and result of 
such investigation to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

3. Where payments under policies or 
other contracts are conditioned upon 
death, the strict policy requirement in 
relation to proofs of death are not to 
be insisted upon but reasonably certain 
evidence of death shall be regarded as 
compHance therewith. In no case, 
however, shall a mere presumption of 
death be made the basis .of a demand 
by the Alien Property Custodian for 
payment. ~ 

4. Where payments under policies 
er other contracts are conditioned upon 
one or more persons being alive on a 
eertain date, reasonably certain evi- 
dence of such fact shall justify demand 
by and payment to the Alien Property 
Custodian. In no case of this class 
shall a mere presumption of continu- 
ance of life be made the basis of a 
demand for payment. 


‘5. Where a physical surrender of 
-the original policy is by the terms of 
‘the contract of insurance made a con- 
dition precedent to payment and where 
‘it is impossible by reason of the same 
, being in an enemy or ally of enemy 
. occupied territory to obtain possession 
of such policy, failure to surrender the 
'game shall not be ground for refusal 
‘to account for or pay enemy funds to 
‘the oer. Property Custodian. 
6. “fm case of matured endowment 
policies or policies which have matured 
‘| by reason of death, a demand for pay- 
‘ment by the Alien Property Custodian 


» shall be deemed a demand and formal 
We accord the Life Underwriters’ 


b 


, claim under the policy. 
f 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
. Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets 
Viabilities, sascesscss 
Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly.......... 


Pao Oe em ages esse seer rereoresesereeesees On 


$ 16,560,439.04 
14,343,626.28 
2,216,812.76 
131,790,562.00 
19,612,616.08 


Pe ereesersce 


eeneeee 


occ MENUS class coeds cataumete 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE ‘TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE (\:3j) INDEMNITY 
COMPANY / COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST. VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
“AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


7. The last known residence shall 
be presumed to be the residence of a 
beneficiary under policies or annuity 
contracts, unless or until the contrary 
fact is shown by reasonably certain 
direct evidence; but such presumed 
residence shall not be taken as a pre- 
sumption of continued life. 

8. Nothing in the foregoing para- 
graphs shall prejudice the right of the 
Alien Property Custodian to hereafter 
require of companies information or 
reports with’ respect to specific cases, 
or any policies or contracts where such 
information or reports may be by him 
deemed advisable or necessary in the 
performance of his duties. 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
| how to be successfully active. Always 


‘an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HOW INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE AID- 
ED THE LOAN 

The credit due the system of indus- 
trial insurance as an effective agency 
in behalf of the National thrift educa- 
tion of the people of the United States 
is illustrated in the “North American 
Review” by an able article from the 
pen of the president of The Prudential, 
Forrest F. Dryden. Established here 
in 1875 industrial insurance has been 
developed to extraordinary proportions, 
not only in this country but throughout 
the world. At the present time the 
number of industrial policies in force 
here is about 36,000,000, providing for 
not less than $5,000,000,000 of insurance 
protection. Since for obvious reasons 
the business is practically limited to the 
urban population of the United States, 
estimated for 1918, at 51,500,000, Mr. 
Dryden places the per capita of indus- 
trial insurance conseryatively at $97 for 
the population affected, or at the ratio 
of 70 industrial policies to every 100 
urban inhabitants. He further points 
out that it is chiefly on account of the 
weekly premium payment system that 
voluntary deductions from wages on ac- 
count of insurance have become a mat- 
ter of habit. And so it may safely be 
assumed that savings habits thus de- 
developed in one direction must, in due 
course of time, become effective in 
many others. The conclusion, there- 
fore, seems justified that the wide dif- 
fusion and remarkable success of the 
three Liberty Loan subscriptions are 
largely due to the development of the 
habit of savings through the instru- 
mentality of industrial insurance. 


ANOTHER PENSION SYSTEM EVER 
WRONG 

The serious problem presented by the 
teachers’ retirement situation in New 
Jersey is the subject of one of the 
most interesting reports that have 
reached this office. It is issued by the 
Bureau of State Research, Newark, and 
is entitled: “Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tems in New Jersey; Their Fallacies 
and Evolution.” The report is circu- 
lated by the New Jersey State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Another interesting 
monograph is on the pension systems 
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in New Jersey of the police, firemen 
and other local employees. 

The teacher’s retirement is taken 
care of by two systems: the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund, supported by contri- 
butions of the teachers, and the Thirty- 
Five Year Service Pension, paid at the 
expense of the State. Many teachers 
are dissatisfied with the operation of 
these systems. As a result of the dis- 
satisfaction and criticism actuarial in- 
vestigation was made. The Retirement 
Fund investigation was made by Actu- 
ary D. P. Fackler. It shows that the 
fund has liabilities far in excess of its 
assets, is in an unsound financial con- 
dition, and has only a few years to live 
on the present basis. The actuarial 
valuation of the Thirty-Five Year Serv- 
ice Pension shows that the liability of 
the State under the system amounts to 
$24,350,000. The method provided un- 
der the system for meeting this stu- 
pendous liability is fundamentally un- 
sound. 

The investigator correctly points out 
that a retirement system must perform 
a double function; it must protect the 
teachers and their dependents against 
the contingencies of old age, disability, 
death, and to some extent, resignation 
and dismissal. It must also improve the 
efficiency of the schools and promote 
the esprit de corps of the personnel. 
To perform these functions it needs 
considerable resources, which, as the 
experience shows, must be supplied by 
the teachers and the city and State in 
an equitable proportion. Bach member 
must contribute in accordance with the 
cost of his prospective benefit. The con- 
tributions should be equitably distri- 
buted over the entire period of the 
teacher’s service. These fundamental 
principles were not recognized. The 
young are taxed in favor of the old. 
It used the “tontine”’ principle which 
has been condemned in the insurance 
world. The majority of the teachers, 
especially the younger ones, will with- 
draw from the service before retire- 
ment. To them and to their dependents 
the Fund is neither a good insurance 
nor a good philanthropy. The system 
of financing is all wrong. 

The investigator points out that un- 
fortunately the New Jersey Pension sys- 
tems are not the only systems in this 
country which have been built upon an 
unsound foundation. The majority of 
the systems in the United States and 
abroad have gone or are going through 
a similar experience. Many systems 
have already taken steps to re-organize 
on a sound foundation and the New 
Jersey systems will also re-organize in 
the light of this movement. 


RECRUITING FROM LOCALS 

Under the heading, “How Do You 
Like Special Agency Work?’ the Am- 
erican Agency “Bulletin,” published by 
the local agents’ association, prints 
the following: 

“Local agents with inclination and 
talent for special agency work and ad- 
justing have a bigger chance now than 
ever before to make satisfactory con- 
nections. As the result of constantly 
decreasing special agency forces, due 
to the exigencies of the war, the com- 
panies are finding it difficult to keep 
their field forces capably equipped, and 
according to one report, seventy per 
cent. of the appointments made in a 
recent week were taken from the lo- 
cal agency ranks,” 
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PERCY LING 


Percy Ling, assistant general agent 
of the middle department of the North 
British & Mercantile group, has been 


‘made general agent of that department, 


a promotion which will greatly please 
his many friends among the field men. 
He only left the field—in New York 
State—in May of: last year. -He has 
been with the North British & Mercan- 
tile eighteen years, beginning as an‘ad- 
juster, and won a place asa special 
agent that was in the first. rank, as 
he is a student of the business, a man 
o: character and his judgment was 
highly respected by other specials and 
by agents. His promotion at the home 
office came rapidly. He began his in- 
surance career with the Norwich 
Union, subsequently going with the Old 


Traders. 
* * * 


Le Roy D. Brown, of-the Hartford 


branch of the Travelers, was an agri- 
cultural implement salesman seven 
weeks ago. During his first two weeks 
he did not make a single sale, but in 
the next month he paid for $36,000 of 
life insurance. Each order was taken 
from a stranger. 
* * * 

Major Edward V. Preston, general 
manager of agencies of the Travelers, 
reached his 88th milestone on June 1 
and Admiral Francis B. Allen, vice- 
president of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company, 
followed closely with 77 years to his 
credit on the same day. Major Preston 
was born in Willington, Conn., June 1, 
1837. Commencing his business career 
at 13 years of age he worked at it un- 
tii April 22, 1861, when he entered the 
service of his country in the Civil War, 
retiring with the rank of Major on 
July 31, 1865. Immediately after the 
war he was employed by the Travel- 
ers and two years later became a 
general agent of the Company suc- 
ceeding to his present position some 
twenty ‘years ago. His genial person- 
ality and his wide acquaintance have 
been valuable assets to the Company 
with whom he is allied. Admiral Allen 
was born in Baltimore, June 1, 1841. 
He was an apprentice machinist with 
the Illinois Central from age 16 to 19. 
He joined the Unicn Army at 19 and 
subsequently became a lieutenant in 
the Navy. In 1868 he resigned his po- 
sition and became connected with the 
Novelty Iron Works of New York. La- 
ter he entered the employ of the 
Northern Pacific. He became connect- 
ed with the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company in 


A872, when that Company was six years 


* minor 


old. He is a member of a number of 
engineers’ societies, is a director of the 
Navy League of the United States, past 
junior and also commander in chief, G. 
A. R. and past rear-admiral National As- 
sociation Naval Veterans, and has been 
president of the Army & Navy Club. 
A wide circle of friends of these il- 
lustrious insurance executives con- 
gvatulate them on their pilgrimage 
through their many successful ‘years. 
* * * 


Willis O. Robb, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, has 
been absent from his office due to a 
illness. He is expected to re- 
turn the latter part of this week. 

a * * 

Miss Maude E. Inch, librarian of the 
Mmsurance Society of New York, will 
be the hostess on Monday at a lun- 
cheon given at the Drug & Chemical 
Club. Her guests will include the wives 
of several of the company managers 
and also the niece of the former Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer. Miss 
Inch will leave on July 5 for her vaca- 
tion which she is planning to spend in 
Maine. 

* e s 

F. B. Curry, of the Hall & Benedict 
general agency of the Aetna at Nash- 
ville, took first honors as the Com- 
pany’s 1917 star producer. He headed 
the list of fifty health and accident 
leaders for the year. His record is an 
unusually fine one. In the first five 
months he showed steadily increasing 
business, advancing from twenty-sec- 
ond to second place in that time. He 
then took first place and kept it 
throughout the year. Shortly after 
jeining the Aetna Mr. Curry became 
manager of the health and accident ée- 
partment of Hall & Benedict. He en- 
deavors to see at least ten prospects 
each day, he refuses to be discouraged, 
fully believes in his company and its 
methods and endeavors to apply that 
confidence with courage and persever- 
ance. 

= s = 


Miss Nellie Barrows, of Hartford, the 
first woman to enter the employ of the 
Travelers, has resigned after a forty- 
five years’ service with that Company. 
Miss Barrows commenced to work for 
the Travelers in May, 1873, and has 
kept continuously at it ever since. She 
has been for a number of ‘years chief 
clerk in the actuarial department of 
the Company. 

* * * 


C. P. Gnau has become general agent. 


for the Standard Accident at York, 
Pennsylvania. For years he did /OX- 
cellent ‘work for that Company as spe- 
cial agent in Bastern Pennsylvania and 
is held in the highest esteem by his 
associates at the home office. 

* * * 

B. F. Dixon, of Urbana, Ohio, has 
died. He served the Standard Accident 
for twenty-six years as representative 
at that point and was one of the Com- 
pany’s most faithful agents. 

* a * 

Edmund Frain, who succeeds George 
B. Schley as superintendent of the com- 
mercial accident department of the 
General Accident, has been on the 
home office staff for some time. Be- 
fore his appointment he assisted BH. O. 
Howell in the industrial department, 


taking an active and valuable part in 


merging the old organization of the 
Equitable Accident of Boston, which 
was taken over by the General, with 
its own industrial field organization in 
that territory. Mr. Frain isa thorough- 
ly competent health and accident un- 
cerwriter. 
* * * 

E. A. Tyrrill, of New York, is now 
a burglary underwriter with the Trav- 
elers. 
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Christmas Gift 
Policy in Court 


GLOBE & RUTGERS WINS SUIT 


Son Gave Policy to Father on Latter’s 
Dwelling, Already Covered— 
Both Retained 


Where a son gave his father a 
Christmas present of a fire insurance 
policy on his father’s dwelling, not 
knowing his father had himself taken 
out another policy thereon prior to the 
son’s delivery of the donated policy and 
the father retained both, and after the 
burning of the dwelling made adjust- 
ment with the company on the donated 
policy, he could not recover on the 
policy taken out by him, his retention 
and use of his son’s policy amounting 


to “procuring” of further insurance on 
the property in violation of the policy 
conditions provided by section 1941X 
of the statutes of Wisconsin, according 
to a recent decision in the case of Gnat 
vs. Westchester Fire Insur. Co., given 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

The action was brought to recover 
on the policy issued by it to Vincent 
Gnat February 2, 1916. The policy was 
a standard form, and as provided by 
section 1941X, statutes contained this 
provision: 

This policy unless otherwise pro- 
vided by agreement indorsed there- 
on or added hereto, shall be void if 
the insured now has or shall here- 
after make or procure any other 
contract of insurance, whether valid 
or not, on property covered in 
whole or in part by this policy. 

Company’s Defense 


The defense was that this provision 
of the policy was violated by the pro- 
curement of the issuance of the policy 
by the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Co. of New York. 

Judgment was given in favor of the 
defendant company at the trial court 
and on appeal the appellant said he did 
not procure the issuance of the Globe & 
Rutgers policy, but that it was procured 
by his son without his consent and he 
did not procure the issuance of sub- 
Sequent insurance in violation of the 
law. 

In affirming the decision of the lower 
court the Supreme Court said among 
other things that this might have been 
the situation up to the time he acquired 
knowledge of the existence of the 
Globe & Rutgers policy; but, having 
accepted the Globe & Rutgers policy, 
placed it in his private box along with 
his other policy, and having made ad- 
justment with the Globe & Rutgers 
Company for its part of. the loss, he 
is not now in a position to deny that 
the subsequent policy was procured by 
him. A person cannot retain the avails 
of an unauthorized contract, made for 
his benefit by another assuming to act 
as his agent, and repudiate the respon- 
Sibilities of such contract, and any at- 
tempt so to do, with full knowledge of 
the facts, constitutes a ratification of 
the unauthorized act, and creates a 


| liability on the part of such person to 


the same extent as if such contract were 


| originally authorized. 


i INCORPORATE WOODWARD 

a AGENCY 

' The Woodward Agency, Inc., of Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., has been capitalized 
‘at $25,000. The incorporatorgs include 


| Charles Woodward and Edward MT. 


, Ellis. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


TWO NEW SPECIALS 


Sylvester Howard and Clarence Phil- 
lips in Field for N. B.--&+M,, 
Commonwealth and Mercantile 


Sylvester Howard has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the North British 
& Mercantile, Commonwealth and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Companies in North- 
ern New Jersey. Clarence Phillips has 
been made special agent for Hudson 
River and suburban territory. Mr. 
Howard was promoted from examiner; 
Mr. Phillips from inspector. 

‘Charles H. Ebbets, former special in 
Northern New Jersey, has been trans- 
ferred to Southern New Jersey. 

Walter J. Roberts, former special in 
Hudson River and suburban territory, 
has been transferred to Eastern New 
York field, succeeding L. B. Temple. 


HAILSTORM DAMAGE 


Tendency to Allow It Under Tornado 
Policies in West Criti- 
cised 


Considerable discussion is being 
heard in underwriting offices regarding 
a tendency to allow hailstorm damage 
under tornado policies in the West. 
The practice is being criticised. 


LEON B. TEMPLE PROMOTED 


Leon B. Temple has been made as- 
Sistant general agent of the North 
British & Mercantile group. He has 
been with the North British & Mer- 
cantile for many years, first in the 
home office, then as special agent in 
the suburban field and later as special 
in the Eastern New York field. 


ADAMS HAS PNEUMONIA 


W. Roy Adams, special agent of the 
Commercial Union, headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, is ill with pneumonia. Mrs. 
Adams is also confined to her home by 
illness. 


SINCLAIR IN PORTO RICO 
Foreign Manager Sinclair, of the 
North British & Mercantile, who has 
been in this country for some months, 
is visiting Porto Rico. 


ENLISTS IN NAVY 
EK. C. Jessup, former special agent 
of the American Eagle, has enlisted in 
the Navy as chief yeoman. 


WANTED 


Experienced Daily 
Report Examiner 


(age 31 years or past 
preferred), with an 
old reliable Western 
Pennsylvania Fire In- 
surance Company. 
Good salary, good op- 
portunity. Replies 


strictly confidential. 


Address BOX 591 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 


; _fHE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY a 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 

CASH CAPITAL 
$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


MARINE 
WIND STORM 
LIGHTNING 
EXPLOSION 
COMMISSIONS 


FIRE 
TORNADO 
RENTS 
PROFITS 
HULLS 
CARGOES 
FLOATERS 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

USE AND OCCUPANCY 

AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 

LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
JETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at. 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 
LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, "N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


NORTH CITY 


BRANCH INSURANCE 
FIRE INS. CO. COMPANY 
Sunbury, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1911 Inc, 1870 


Beeeye roles any = $357,318.58 


Reserve .......... 230,513.29 Reserve ......... 54,256.92 
Capital ... sebeee 300,000.00 Capitgif@.....%... 200,000.00 
Surplus ......... 63,479.83 Surplus ......... 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES — 


COTTON SEED OIL RISKS 


Great Improvement Since Government 
Stepped in and Stopped Seed 
Speculation 


A great improvement in cotton seed 
oil risks generally has taken place 
since the Government stepped in and 
issued regulations which are effectively 
preventing speculation in seed, piling 
up of more than fifty-two days’ sup- 
ply, and which are putting that indus- 
try on a common sense” basis. The 
little fellows have been helped; legit- 
imate profits are more generally dis- 
tributed; and the hazards, incidental 
to hoarding of seed and® pushing the 
mills to capacity day and night, have 
been greatly reduced. The good re- 
sult is reflected in a reduced fire ‘loss. 

* * * 
Rolls-Royce Line Here 

The stock and equipment of the 
Rolls-Royce Co., of Bngland, now oc- 
cupying the Stearns Plant at’ Cleve- 
land were offered in the New York 
market this week. The Rolls-Royce 
Co. is manufacturing motors for air- 
planes. 

% * * 
Chartier Forms Agency 

Charles C. Chartier; for a number 
of years* with John A. Lynch & \Co., 
and previously with T. Y.. Brown & 
Co., has formed a local agency at 
Long Island City and represents a num- 
ber of companies for Long Island City 
and suburban territory. 

* & 2 
Stern With William Stake 

Oscar EB. Stern, formerly with B. F. 
Sadler & Co., is now with William 
Stake as placer. 

* * * 
Now at 80 Maiden Lane 

S. Nicoll Schwartz, of 63 Park Row, 
has removed his offices to 80 Maiden 
Lane, Room 21380. 

* * * 
New Law Small Benefit 

Compensation writing brokers can- 
not see much in the new business creat- 
ed by the amendment to the New York 
State law, which brings under it all 
employers of four or more persons. 
With a minimum. premium of $10, at 
which a large number of Offices, shops 
and stores would be written, there is 
no profit in a commission of ten per 


cent. 
* * * 


Less Call for Whiskey Cover 

There was a decided decrease this 
week in the demand for coverage on 
whiskey in ‘bonded warehouses and the 
rates returned from the 15 per cent. 
offered in emergencies ‘to the normal 
eighty or ninety cents. Apparently, 
additional lines have all*been placed to 
take care of the last increased valua- 
tion of whiskey. 

* * * 


Bigelow Hartford Line 


Large lines on the Bigelow Hartford 
Carpet Co. of Lowell, Mass:., were of- 
fered the stock companies this week 
for the first time’ in’ several years. 
Part of the building of the Bigelow 
Hartford Co, .is.being occupied by the 
United States Cartridge Co., increas- 
ing the valuation by several millions. 

* * * 
Membership Boosters 

A supplementary membership com- 
mittee has been appointed by the 
Brooklyn Insurance ‘Brokers’ Associa- 
tion to wage an energetic campaign. 
This committee is composed of Albert 
HH. Butler, John Boylan, Jacob Haas, 
John Egan, F. G. Davis, James J. Phe- 
lan,’ C. S. Cavanagh, Samuel J. Com- 
fort, Everett Kuhn and F. D. Robbins. 


CANCEL GERMAN COMPANIES 


Union Hill School Insurance Placed 
in American Companies by 
Board of Education 


As the result of action taken by the 
Union Hill (N. J.) Board of Educa- 
tion over $100,000 worth of insurance 
on school buildings, furniture, etc., will 
be diverted from German insurance 
companies to American companies. A 
motion’ was made by Trustee Menzer 
at the meeting to cancel all insurance 
policies held by foreign exchanges and 
was passed unanimously by the re- 
maining trustees. 

a) eee Ee 


Handle R. R. Lines 

Marsh & McLennan handle some of 
the largest railroad properties. Frank 
& Du Bois control the business of the 
Railroad Syndicate, which includes the 
placing of several railroad schedules. 
Johnson & Higgins also have a railroad 
department. Smythe, Sanford & Ger- 
ard places large lines. Mather & Co. 
handle the Southern Railroad. Frank 
B. Hall & Co., Roam, Ives & Wright- 
son, and Jos. M. Byrne & Co., also 
place one or more railroad schedules. 

* * = 


Davis With Squire & Co. 
Charles Davis, who has been placer 
with Johnson & Higgins for the past 
eleven years, is now with Squire & 
Co. in a similar capacity. 
s * * 


Walton With Brewster & Co. 
Samuel T. Walton, formerly of EH. D. 
B. Walton & Son, general adjusters, 
is now with J. N. S. Brewster & Co., 
Inc.,.aS an automobile adjuster. 
= = x 


Thomas’ Takes Own Office 
Edward Thomas, for a number of 
years with William Stake & Co., is now 
an independent broker. 
* * * 


J. W. Black Retires 

John W. Black, who has been head 
of the bonding department of J. N. S. 
Brewster & Co., Inc., has resigned to 
go with a chemical house. 

* * * 
Williams With Brewster & Co. 

Ww. S. Williams, who has been asso- 
ciated with E: W. de Leon, resigned 
this week and is now counterman with 
J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


100 William Street 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New. York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 


Phone: John 2312 


NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORK § ~~ 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4860 


The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE ; 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.ASS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 (Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsbureh, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central Betlding: Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company. Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


| General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd. 


Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, ro60 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


Rossia Insurance Compan 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


y 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany ie in Be COnsprvaciep as its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy... ~ 81 Ais 


R. EMORY WARFIELD 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
| NEW YORK Se 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District © 


WYO MAM ‘L9aULS WVITIIM oF 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


UN we WORD Wea cla? Wares» my eg) A ad he 


na 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tae 


SATISFACTION. 


Ly okaadle CLARENCE. A. KROUSE & GQ | 34a 
LOCAL aNp GENERAL AGENTS . ; 
ALL LINES 325 VWWALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


Fire and 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. ; . 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS i 


Lines Bound Throughout. United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 
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UNITED BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH, 40 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


The United British Insurance Company, Limited, of London, England, has 


‘been licensed by the Insurance Department of the State of New York, having 


made the deposit required by law with the Insurance Department of that State 
and complied with all other requirements. In addition to this deposit it has assets 
in the hands of the Guarantee Trust Company of New York, as United States 
Trustee, and with C. P. Stewart & Company, Inc., its United States Managers, 
which make the total assets with which it commences business in this Country 
One Million Dollars. 


Application is now being made for admission to many other States. Business 
in the Western Department will be in charge of H. H. Ingalls at Chicago, who is 
Manager of the Western Department of the New Jersey Insurance Company and 
the New brunswick Fire Insurance Company. Business on the Pacific Coast will 
be in charge of W. W. Alverson, at San Francisco, who is Manager of the Coast 
Department of the same Companies. The principal office of the Fire Department 
of the United British will be at 40 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J., where it will be 
associated in management with the New Jersey Insurance Company and the New 
Brunswick Fire Insurance Company. 


It will always be the endeavor of the United States Managers to render service 
to the representatives and agents of the Company; to deal honorably and fairly, 
at all times, with all policy holders; to settle losses quickly and without contro- 
versy and, in general, to exhibit a spirit of co-operation and fairness, recognizing 
at all times the rights of the public and avoiding technicalities. 


C. P. STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


Secretary s Vice-President 


GEO. A. VIEHMANN 
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New Field Grain 
Insurance Tables 

COMPILED BY V. C. DRIFFIELD 

War Has Made Old William H. Lowden 


Tables Obsolete—Driffield Talks 
on Subject 


The existing conditions, largely due 
to the Great War, whereunder the 
market values of grain, as of other 
commodities, have soared beyond all 
previously conceived possibility, have, 
for the time, rendered the old William 
H. Lowden field grain values obsolete. 
They were based on a valuation of 
grain at $1.75 per cental, whereas the 
present market prices of all cereals 
which are the subject of insurance 
while in field are approximately twice 
that figure. 

In consequence, V. Carus Driffield 
was asked by the Standard Forms Bu- 
reau to undertake the compilation of 
new Field Grain Tables, which he has 
done. 


The insurance of growing grain 
originated in California early in the 
“eighties” and the late Charles Dohr- 


mann, a former prominent local agent 
in Stockton and the promoter of the 
now defunct Alta Insurance Company, 
is credited with the conception of the 
idea. The four companies under the 
management of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 
the Fireman’s Fund, the Hartford and 
Aetna monopolized the business in the 
early days. 
Arriving at Insurable Value 


The insurance value of grain is ar- 
rived at by taking as a basis the market 
value of the estimated crop yield in 
local warehouses, less a fair percentage 
as margin and to overcome possible 
moral hazard, and deducting therefrom, 
the estimated cost of harvesting, sacks 
and twine, and hauling from field to 
warehouse. For example, say: 

Crop yield 1,800 lbs. per acre. Market 
value in warehouse, $3.40 per cental. 

Per Acre 
Market value in local warehouses $61.30 
Less 15% discount 9.18 


Insurable value in warehouse, 
per acre. 

Per Cental 

Less Expense: Harvesting -...., 

Sacks and twine 

Hauling 


1,800 lbs. at .60, $10.80 per acre. 
Insurable value while standing $41.22 
per acre. 


Henry R. Yates, chief of the Schen- 
ectady fire department, talked to 
agents of that city on “Fire Preven- 
tion” a few nights ago. 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 
Surplus, .. - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicaee Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - - - - - 


THE EASTERN 


Wants U.S. To 
Insure Field Grain 


CONGRESS NOW 


Director Would Be Subject to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—Provision 
for Loss Payments 


BILL IN 


Washington, D. C., June 4.—Under the 
terms of a bill which has been intro- 
duced into Congress by Representative 
King, of Illinois, there is to be estab- 
lished in the Department of Agricul- 
ture a bureau of Farm Risk Insurance, 
to provide for the insurance of grow- 
ing crops. 

The bureau would be under the su- 
pervision of a director, to receive an 
annual salary of $5,000, and would, sub- 
ject to the general direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, “provide for 
the insurance by the United States of 
growing crops of non-perishable prod- 
ucts against loss or damage by the 
action of the elements whenever it 
shall appear to the Secretary that the 
producers of such crops are unable to 
secure adequate farm-risk insurance on 
reasonable terms.” 

$10,000,000 to Pay Losses 

The sum of $10,000,000 is to ‘be ap- 
propriated for the payment of losses. 
It is provided in the measure that the 
President may, whenever in his judg- 
ment the necessity of further farm in- 
surance by the United States shall 
have ceased to exist, to suspend the 
operation of the act in so far as it 
authorizes such insurance, which shall 
be in any event within two ‘years after 
the passage of the measure, but shall 
not affect any insurance outstanding at 
the time or any claims pending adjust- 
ment. 


FOR BETTER COUPLINGS 


Standardization of hose couplings 
was the principal topic for discussion 
at the meeting of the Co-operative As- 
sociation of Western Ohio Fire Chiefs 
recently. It was pointed out that 
standardization of couplings and hy- 
drant connections to conform with the 
national standard is necessary in these 
days of fast motor engines. If the 
various towns were using uniform ap- 
paratus they could get an interchange 
of assistance if a fire should get beyond 
control of the local department. An 
effort will be made to prepare for ef- 
fective and much needed co-operation 
by joint action in securing uniformity 
in thése highly important public fire 
fighting facilities. 


A. K. Boughner & Co., of Newark, 
have been appointed agents for the 
Merchants of Denver. 


Liverpool 


mo London 


and Glolye 
Insurance Co, 


CIMICED 


$15,827,439.35 
5,460,745.59 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 


‘and other campaigns. 
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Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 


New York Agents 
Meet at Syracuse 


NEED OF STRONG ORGANIZATION 


War Brings New Problems to Fire 
Insurance Business—Representative 
Attendance at Convention 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 6.—The annual 
meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Insurance Agents is in 
session here. Local agents from all 
parts of the State are in attendance. 

John L. Tiernon, Jr., of Tiernon & 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, who is president of 
the association, opened the meeting 
with an address in which he said in 
part: 

“We have assembled to review the 
past and plan for the future. The re- 
perts of the various committees will 
show that some constructive work has 
been done that will doubtless prove to 
bé very beneficial to our cause. They 
will also show that acts which would 
have been detrimental to the insurance 
business have been prevented through 
our activities. However, various things 
which were planned for the year just 
ending had to be abandoned for two 
reasons, namely, the effects of the war 
and the lack of funds. 

The Question of Help 

“Many of us have lost some of our 
most valuable office help, either be- 
cause they volunteered or were draft- 
ed. While we give them gladly to our 
country in her hour of great need, their 
gaing placed upon us additional bur- 
dens, including detail office work re- 
quiring constant attention. Many have 
also given generously of their time to 
Liberty Loan, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
AS a result but 
little time was available for committee 
work notwithstanding the desire of 
each to be of service to the associa- 
tion. 


“The lack of funds had an equal ef- 
fect in curtailing the activities of the 


ccmmittees. 'The funds available un- 
der present conditions are barely 
enough to meet the obligations that 
must be incurred, leaving no money to 
defray the expenses of the members 
of committees attending meetings. 
While members were willing to give 
freely of their time, I did not believe 
it just to ask them to pay their ex- 
penses personally. ‘Therefore, but one 
meeting of the executive committee 
was called. 

“Some method of securing more 
money must a0 my judgment be de- 
vised. * * 


Problems of the War 

“While we may not be able to ac- 
curately visualize the future we must 
realize that the oid conditions are gone 
forever, and that the future holds for 
us a period of reconstruction. We can 
now see the handwriting and we should 
prepare for the change. Various prob- 
lems caused by the war are up for 
sclution at this time. Legislation of 
every conceivable character will doubt- 
lesS be introduced and must be dealt 
with. In a word, we are now being and 
will continue to be attacked from with- 
out. There is, as I see it, but one way 
to successfully prepare to defend our 
business, and that is through a strong 
active organization backed by sufficient 
funds. Be *—* 

“The National Association now 
stands ready to assist us in a vigorous 
campaign for new members, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the incoming officers 
will see to it that such a campaign is 
started early and that the gospel of 
self-preservation is brought home to 
each insurance agent doing business 
within this State. If such action’ is 
taken, I feel confident that this asso- 
ciation will occupy the place to which 
it is rightly entitled, namely, first in 
number of members and first in im- 
portance among State associations.” 


Over $152,000,000.00 


HENRY W. EATON, 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


Losses Paid in the United States 


Manager 
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Continental Keeps 
the Public Posted 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF BUSINESS 


Sent to Thousands of Bankers, Manu- 
facturers and Merchants—Goes to 
Washington, Too 


When Henry Evans, president of the 
Continental group was in Europe about 
five years ago, Ernest Sturm, financial 
secretary of the Evans companies, be- 
gan writing to him a weekly resume 
of business conditions to keep the 
president posted on events on this side 
of the water. The information in these 
letters, largely economic and financial, 
Was concisely put, with occasional 
quotes, but without personal opinions 
of any kind. The ground was covered 
so well that the resume has continued 
ever since. 

Comes Out Monthly 

As time went by the letters grew 
longer, broadening in their scope, and 
Mr. Evans eventually determined to 
have them issued in book form so 
that others might share the informa- 
tion they contained. This is done once 
a month, and included in the review 
of business conditions is a monthly 
resume of the world war. 


These pamphlets are given a circu- 
lation running from 10,000 to 15,000. 
They go to the busiest men in every 
community, including bankers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers; to chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade; while 
in Washington some of the men on 
the mailing list are the President of 
the United States, mempbers of the 
Cabinet and Senators and Represen- 
tatives. > 


Much Appreciation 


That this digest of business condi- 
tions is appreciated is demonstrated 
by the large number of letters Mr. 
Evans has received from recipients of 
the booklets. One came this week, 
for instance, from the Citizens & South- 
ern Bank, Savannah, reading: “Please 
accept my thanks for these booklets 
as they are the most instructive and 
interesting papers that come to my 
desk.” 


W. R. Greer, secretary of the South 
Carolina Loan & Trust Co., Charleston, 
wrote: “The resume is ideal in giving 
a busy man a wealth of useful and 
up-to-date information in such a con- 
, crete and inclusive form.” 


|_ The National Bank of Washington, 
ics. wrote: © If possible, I would 
like to secure a complete set to date.” 

The American Glue Company wrote: 
“TI consider this the most concise propo- 
sition of its kind that I have ever seen. 
It gives me all that I want to know in 


the fewest possible words.” 


Another commendatory letter re- 
ceived this week came from the Vice 
Director of the Library School, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 


A World of Information 


In addition to the monthly reviews 
vhere have been a number of special 
oooklets or pamphlets printed on in- 
‘ormation worth while at this time. 
Ine of these illustrated booklets, en- 
itled “Weapons of Modern Warfare,” 
sives a complete history and descrip- 
ion of weapons now in use on land, 
ea and air. 

_Another, entitled “Along the Battle 
4ine in France and Belgium,” presents 
he location and a brief description of 
he cities and towns near the trenches. 
The Case of Coal” attracted much 
avorable attention,’ being a brief sur- 
ey of the coal problem, with sugges- 
ons for conservation. Four other 
oSpular pamphlets have been “Cost of 
Jar in Treasure and Men,” “The Ef- 
»etive Way to Reduce Waste By Fire,” 
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“High Cost of Living and Low Cost 
of Insurance,” and Food Conserva- 
tion.” 
Compiled By Ernest Sturm 

Ernest Sturm, who compiles these 
booklets, is a young man despite 
the fact that he has been with the 
Continental for twenty-seven years. 
He began as Mr. Evans’ office boy. 
Having an old head on his shoulders 
he early recognized that in the largest 
city in America opportunity knocks at 
every door, and he took advantage of 
opportunity by studying at night. Thus, 
he was graduated from New York Uni- 
versity Law School, and in 1903 was 
admitted to the bar. He attended vari- 
ous night schools at different times, 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America”’ 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


including the Y. M. CG. A., finding time 
to study finance and economics. His 
association with Mr. Evans was a 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


school in itself. Mr. Sturm’s title with Represented at AGENTS FOR ‘ 

the Continental group is financial secre- 95 William Street, NEW JERSEY 208 Broad Street, 

tary. | N. Y. C., Room 1001 Elizabeth, N. J. 
Phone, 447 John — 588 Elizabeth 


ATHOS, NOT D’ARTAGNAN 


OP insurance: Knight Errart; Gone, THE HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


eral Castleman Hi 
Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive 


Statement January 1, 1918 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortgasesie. snc scarrneceactes $950,505.65 Capital 
i 2G speeeaie Unadjusted Losses .............. 93,290.82 
Gaee in One and Bunks 162,884.18 Reserve GBPr.....s-Saccacsenteeeh. 1,024,694.02 

nterest Due and Accrued...... 16,915.50 i iti 
Bronte’ Dues one ous, fee 392.50 a mage gre 
Agents’ Balances ¢....c..0¢ci06. 180,375.54 et Surplus ............seseeees 304,131.20 


The death of John B. Castleman, 
the Civil War and Spanish War veter- 
an, who for years was a dominating 
figure in southern fire insurance, has 
caused dozens of newspaper writers to 
discuss his characteristics and remark- 
able personality. In a beautifully writ- 
ten pen sketch of the General, Young 
HK. Allison, his townsman, says there 
was much in the General that reminds 
him of D’Artagnan—the impetuous and 
mighty human hero of Dumas’ immor- 


Other Companies .............. 858.52 


$1,750,616.04 $1,750,616.04 
A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


tal quartette of musketeers. To many eOUNDED 19, 7921 Insurance Company of 1918 
friends of the General, however, Gen- © : RTH MERIC 
eral Castleman gave the impression of NO A . A 
Athos, as he had more of the dignity, PHILADELPHIA 
the suavity and the grand manner of 126th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 
the noblest of the creatures of Dumas’ Cash Capital ........ 00.00. -sgerarpecenecesceseeenene Peete 
Perit romance of adventure. a eee eee 
For many years daily newspapers, Reseavie for ml aXespente ca. «MME Us +s osciemeesaes 950,000.00 
particularly the New York “World,” ’ gears for Sundries a CaO Sire 
referred to the General’s daughter, Al- Be cet cere UEPULINS Mistatt aicis )v\e\s)viis'eisow aces slg MMMMGle +s o0caciamiameniceny polis 
ice, as the most beautiful woman in FUL DANE ital ehale seiSs{eis cis 6s «MMS s cj v «ns siatoato eee $28,477,242.66 
the South. This was a pretty large Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 
order which she filled beyond dispute. Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
There are many stories current as to Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
how this title was conferred upon Gen- Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


eral Castleman’s daughter, but the most 
popular and ‘widely current one was 
based upon the entrance of the late 


John Jacob Astor into a New York bal. | Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


room, where he was to pick the mosb FOUNDED 1805 

attractive looking girl present to lead «THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 

a coti ith him. Ali tl a 

sn ee wee | UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
See Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 

Smith & Utter, Inc, has been in- | ¢has 4. POST, U. S. Mer. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Sgr. 

corporated with $10,000 capital by Jo- 

seph I. Smith, Glen Rock, N. J., Harry NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 

N. Utter and M. Campbell, New York Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 

City. 


FRED. S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE Co. Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
of Paris, France 


i M 
URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. NEW YORK "oe ee assed 
of Paris, France 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 
of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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Albert Dodge Tells” 

of Agency Building 
LITTLE PRINTED LITERATURE 


Strong Advocate of Selling Accident 
and Health With Other _ 
Lines 


Albert Dodge, of Armstrong-Roth- 
Cady & Co., Buffalo, representing the 
Standard Accident, has written for his 
Company an _ instructive article on 
agency building which is reproduced 
here: 

“There are So many ways to build 
a successful and revenue-producing 
agency in the accident and sickness 
business that this article will neces- 
sarily only touch on what I consider 
the most important points. ‘ 

“For illustrative purposes let us 
divide it into two parts: How have if 
produced the. business? and, How have 
I held the business after getting it? 

“T have always contended that any 
man who will devote eight hours of 
intelligent effort each day to the bust- 
ness will be successful and the expert- 
ences of myself and others have 
proven the rule. It is absolutely es- 
sential that a thorough understanding 
of the meaning and intent of every 
clause in the policy be required, for, 
unless the salesman presenting the 
proposition has this knowledge, he is 
unable to impart it to his prospect. To 
obtain the confidence of your man you 
must first convince him that you know 
your business thoroughly, and then 
three-fourths of your battle is won. 


Uses References 


“t am a firm believer in a small ter- 
ritory well worked, rather than ‘a large 
one thinly covered. 

“On my books I haye approximately 
three thousand policyholders, practi- 
cally all within Buffalo, and it is hardly 
possible for me to go to any part of 
the city and not find one or more sat- 
isfied policyholders who are always 
willing to assist in any way and can 
always be used as references. 

“Tf I see a Man reading a newspaper 
I conclude he is not too busy to learn 
something about the goods I have to 
sell, and he immediately becomes a 
prospect. 2 

“T have tried to talk at a man and 
not over his head, in other words, do 
not talk in generalities, but talk in 
language and use words he can under- 
stand, for instance, if talking to @ 
butcher, try to illustrate, your business 
in terms that he applies to his own 
business. pe 

“Tf I.am unsuccessful in procuring, a 
man’s business, immediately after leav- 
ing him I ask myself why, and en- 
deavor to find out what I did not do or 
what I did do to cause the failure. 

Individualizing 

“T use very little literature’in my 
work, preferring to take a small slip 
of paper and as I jllustrate the policy 
write the figures down as I go along, 
and if I do not get the application 
signed at that interview I leave the 
slip with my prospect. The advantage 
of this is that it impresses the pros- 
pect with the thought that you are con- 
sidering his individual case and not 
giving him a piece of printed matter 
which is handed to anybody. If he 
seems sufficiently interested I casually 
ask his age, height, weight and other 
information desired and suggest that I 
send a policy to his home that he may 
look it over at his leisure when he has 
nothing else on his mind, and this also 
gives me an opportunity to make a 
second call. Pulte ee 

“fT have endeavored to procure the 
better class of brokerage business but 
this is only used as a means to in- 
crease volume to the company as the 
Small amount left after paying the pro- 
kerage is not sufficient to pay for the 
time and thought expended. 
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“Personal business counts, and is 
the most desirable from every view- 
point. If you cannot produce yourself 
you cannot tell others how. 


“I have not tried to get so-called 
large policies. It is the medium-sized 
policies that sell best and stay longer, 
and cause you the least trouble. 

“The most important rule which I 
have enforced as strictly as possible 
is that I have insisted that our poli 
cies be fully explained at the time they 
are written as it prevents misunder- 
standings at the time a claim ig pre- 
sented. The time to have the trouble 
is when the policy is written, not when 
the claim is presented. 

“You can often use conditions sur- 
rounding certain claims in procuring 
business. 

“To hold the business one must give 
it constant and prompt attention, as 
in no other branch of the insurance 
business do you get in closer touch 
with the personal affairs of men than 
in the accident and sickness branch, 
especially if,a claim is presented. 


Placing Renewals 

“Many methods for placing renewals 
are used, but the one I have found 
most successful is the mailing of re- 
newal at least fifteen days previous to 
date, and then calling about the first of 
the month following if premium is not 
paid. In this way, you, to a certain 
extent, place the policyholder under 
obligations to you and also show him 
that you have not forgotten the date 
of renewal. The sending of the renew- 
al in advance is in reality a notice of 
premium due, and if he has been so- 
licited by any other agent he will prob- 
ably return it at once and it then gives 
you an opportunity to try to place. 

“T have made it a rule never to can- 
cel a renewal until I have interviewed 
my man and ascertained the exact 
cause and in many cases I have held 
the business by clearing up some liltle 
misunderstanding. - 


CURITY—STABILITY—SERVICE AND. FACILITIES 
MAKE THE NATIONAL UNION A GOOD COMPANY TO. 

| REPRESENT BY EVERY TEST THAT COUNTS. TO 
ROPERLY EXPERIENCED AND QUALIFIED AGENTS 
ATIONAL UNION SERVICE WILL SPEAK FOR IT 
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“Tf any new coverage comes out I 
always call it to the attention of my 
policyholders when sending the re- 
newal, either in the form of a letter or 
printed slip attached to the renewal. 
It a new form of policy is issued I 
always rewrite my business. This en- 
tails considerable extra work, but pays 
in the end, because it indicates to 
your policyholder that you are looking 
after his interests, and also gives you 
au excellent chance to increase his pol- 
icy or procure additional business. 

“On all renewals for policies cover- 
ing accident only I always call atten- 
tion to sickness coverage. Good results 
have been obtained. 


Worked With Other Lines 


“Convince the policyholder that you 
are looking after his interests at all 
times. If possible, influence business 
his’ way and do not forget to let him 
know it, and you will hold your busi- 
ness. 


“Of course, it is absolutely essential 
that there be full co-operation and con- 
fidence between the home office and 
‘yourself to make any agency success- 
ful, because in the last analysis you 
must have good policies, prompt pay- 
ment of claims, and a company finan- 
cially strong and with a good reputa- 
tion. 


“In conclusion let me refute the 
statement that an accident and sick- 
ness business cannot be built up in 
an office doing fire and general lines, 
bevause while I have been building up 
the accident and sickness business in 
my office, I have built up a premium 
income of over fifty thousand dollars 
yearly in other lines with people whom 
I have met through the accident busi- 
ness.” 


Since July, 1914, there have been 
1,000,000 industrial accidents reported 
in New York State, on which $45,000,- 
000 has been paid in claims. 
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Praises Management 
of New Jersey Fire 


EXPENSES LAST YEAR 37.1 P. C. 


Healthy Growth Indicated, Says Ex- 
aminer Froggatt for New Jersey 
State Insurance Department 


In his examination of the New Jer- 
sey Fire for the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance, Joseph 
Froggatt, the examiner, said: 

“The Company 1e-insured all of its 
outstanding liability with the exception 
of the State of New Jersey as of May 
26, 1915. This was soon after the pres- 
ent management took charge of the 
Company. Up to this time the Com- 
pany had a disastrous experience, the 
expenses being very excessive. The 
present management has built up a 
new agency force and an entirely new 
business with a very réasonable ex- 
pense, and with a very low loss ratio. 
The expense ratio under the last year 
of the old management was 46.6 per 
cent., while the expense ratio for 1917 
was 37.1 per cent. ~~ 


“The assets of the Company have 
been increased from $1,651,379 at the 
close of 1915 to $2,425,072 at the close 
of 1917. The surplus of the Company 
has been increased from $221,087 at the 
close of 1915 to $365,760 at the close of 
1917. This indicates a very healthy 
growth and the affairs of the Company 
are under capable management. Every 
facility was afforded your examiner 
for the making of a very complete ex- 
amination.” “ 

Home Office Building 


In, discussing the Home Office Build- 
ing, Mr. Froggatt said: 

“The Company owns its Home Office 
Building, located at 38 Clinton Street, 
Newark. This building was built by a 
former management of the Company as 
of September 29, 1915. An appraisal 
was Secured of this building from the 
American Appraisal Company of Nev 
York. That Company fixed the value 
oi the land at $120,000, and of the 
building at $170,281, making a total 
valuation of $290,281. ‘The land and 
building are held by the Company as 
an asset at $239,061. The land cost 
the Company only $80,000, and the ap- 
praisal would indicate an increase in 
its value of $40,000.” a 


SELBACH & DEANS GET TOKIO — 
Selbach & Deans, San Francisco gen- 
eral agents, have been given the Pa- 
cific Coast general agency for the 
Tokio Marine & Fire, which is now 
ertering most of the States under the. 
management of Jos. A. Kelsey, former 
United States manager for the Aachen | 
& Munich. a 
— a 
MARRIAGE KILLS PET JOKE ~ 
Fred R. Paine, of the New Jersey, 
New Brunswick and United British, | 
joined the tribe of benedicts on June 
1. He can no longer amuse his friends 
by telling that there are four Paine 
brothers in the insurance fraternity: 
three married and one living 
pee cage 7 
* | 
W. B. M. CHACE RETIRES ~ 
Because of continued ill health, WwW. 
B. M. Chace has disposed of his im- 
terest in the old and prominent Fa 
River agency firm of Chace & Stafford 
to John F, Stafford, for years the ac 
tive insurance man of the office, who 
will continue the: business under the 
name of John F. Stafford & Co. P| 


The mutual insurance companies 0 
Kentucky will hold their annual ° 
yention in Louisville in October. 
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Dea acerca 
_ How Use and Occupancy 

7 L Are Adj 
l osses Are Adjusted 
i Example No. 1 # 
i By L. A. Moore, General Adjuster New York Underwriters’ 
i Agency 
i From a paper read by Mr, Moore to field men of the New York Underwriters’ Agency. 
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The form in the first case we will 
deal with states in the first paragraph 
“It is understood and agreed that when- 
ever the words ‘use and occupancy’ 
are used in this policy it shall be con- 
strued to mean profits, fixed charges 
to the extent of heating, lighting, taxes, 
insurance, salaries and wages of em- 
ployees under contract, royalties and 
interest on the investment of their 
buildings, structures, their contents, 
machinery and equipment of every de- 
scription owned or occupied by assured 
for the purpose of mining coal and 
general merchandise”; and in the sec- 
ond paragraph, “The conditions of this 
contract of insurance are that if the 
said buildings or structures, their con- 
tents or equipment, or any part thereof, 
shall be destroyed or so damaged by 
fire occurring during the term of this 
policy that the assured are entirely 
prevented from operating or carrying 
on their business of mining coal or 
general merchandise, then this company 
shall be liable at the rate of $1,166.67 
per day of such prevention, and in the 
case of partial prevention, this insur- 
ance shall be liable in that proportion 

of the $1,166.67 per day as the reduc- 

_ tion in output bears to the average 

daily output of coal for the ninety 

working days of full production imme- 
diately preceding the fire.” 
A Valued Form 


It will be observed that the form 
is valued and that liability is based 
on assured’s business of mining coal 
or general merchandise; and that if 
entirely prevented from operating or 
carrying on their business, the insur- 
ance shall be liable at. the rate of 
$1,166.67 per day of such prevention, 
and in case of partial prevention, in 
that proportion of $1,166.67 per day, 
as the reduction in output bears to the 
average daily output of coal for the 
$0 working days of full production im- 
|Mmediately preceding the fire. 
| Tt is not necessary under a valued 
form to state (as this one does in the 
first paragraph) the items for which the 
insurance shall be liable—in fact, it 
is better not to do so, as it is liable 
to confuse the assured, as well as the: 
adjuster, if he is not a past grand 
_ Master in the adjustment of use and 
/occupancy losses. 
|. Generally speaking, if assured carries 
100% imsurance to use and occupancy 
value, and percentage of profit to pro- 
duction did not vary, the result obtained. 
in an adjustment should be about the 
- game whether liability is measured by’ 
net profits or production or is assumed. 
under a valued or non-valued form, as. 
When he takes out insurance under a 
alued form, he figures that in event. 
of the total destruction of his business, 
his loss per day of net profits and over- 
ead expenses would be ‘around a cer- 
tain amount and that amount is stated. 
in the form as the fixed amount of the 
companies’ liability; whereas under a. 
non-valued form, he figures that if he 
entirely prevented from carrying on. 
is business, his loss of net profits and 
verhead would probably not exceed a 
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certain amount per day and that amount 
is stated in the form as the limit of 
the company’s liability. If, however, 
there is a yariation in production or 
profits, which is frequently the case, 
there would at times be a wide differ- 
ence in the result whether the loss 
were measured by impairment of pro- 
duction or profit. 


Under A Non-Valued Form 


Under a non-valued form, it is, of 
course, necessary to recite in the form 
the items upon which liability is as- 
sumed, in order to determine whether 
the loss is less than the limit of lia- 
bility stated in the form, and if such 
is found to be the case, that amount 
is the limit of the company’s liability; 
whereas under a valued form, it is un- 
necessary to ascertain whether assured 
has actually lost one amount or an- 
other, as the value of profits and over- 
head expenses is fixed in advance. 


If, however, you should ever come 
across an assured with a valued policy 
and his loss should be found to be less 
than the limit of liability stated there- 
in, we would recommend that you do 
not insist upon his accepting more than 
his actual loss, as the real intent of 
Insurance is simply to indemnify as- 
sured for his loss and not to enable 
him to profit thereby. 

Total insurance covering 
$350,000. 

Limit of liability per day $1,166.67. 

Total prevention of operation 5 days, 
one location only being involved. 

Partial prevention 102 days. 

Date of fire July 3, 1917. 

The adjuster measured the loss by 
net profits and overhead expenses, 
whereas it should, according to the 


form, have been measured by produc- 
tion. 
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THE AIRPLANE 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 
the Eyes of the Army. 
and before the battle line, it watches 
for coming attacks. 

FIRE gives no.warning of its coming. 
No eye can see where it will strike next. 
ADEQUATE Insurance is the airplane 
of protection. 
actual . vision. 


Rising above 


Use foresight instead of 
Let the 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 
begin today to protect you against loss by fire. 


Cash Capital ..... 


.....ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
| NEW YORK 


‘ Pacific Coast Dept., 


INSURANCE EXCH. BLDG., 


SAN FRANCISCO 


'Greater Capacity 
) sae 


for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed 


| 

| 19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 
NEW YORK DENVER 

| 901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 
| DETROIT DULUTH 


prevention there was no impairment 
of actual ability to mine coal and the 
diminution of production was due to 


Statement of Loss: 


The total tonnage produced at all mines coyered for the three months next 
preceding the fire, being the period provided by the form by which partial 


prevention shall be measured, was found to be 


140,559.95 tons 


Production for same period at National Mine, being the one involved in the 


WG BE idie¥e-!=1sjpi« binis = as5jsiviv pleiere ols ia/n:0/e'4 ¢rais\s)s (nin oa\H 6 efainieib > « «+ > MUMgfein'p\sie 0.3 o'e'4 ble o ale\e pip.e'e gear aid pia 37,639.60 ‘tons 
Net profits and overhead expenses for same period at all mines..........e.... $188,816.55 °° 
CE SOOO SE -IRTBET A OUE OOM COREE 3 40. 05 Sie... i ee A 2,097.96 per day 
Net profits and overhead expenses for same period at National Mine.......... $ 66,356.20 
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737.22 per day 


Proportion of profits at National Mine as theybore to the profits at all 


mines for 90 days preceding the fire, 737,22/2097,96, or 


eiatens «ele 35.14% 


During the 102 days partial prevention at National Mine, the profit on oper- 


ation of all mines was.......... sasseseclesessie ‘ 
Profit on. operation at National Mine for same period 


«oo IMEI iors Wace asi wVo.cto ini gicg einige ara $322,182.09 


78,299.30 


Percentage of profit at National Mine over that of all mines reduced to 24.30% 


Difference, being alleged impairment of profit at National Mine .. 


Summary: 


10.84% 


For 5 days’ total shutdown at National Mine, companies pay 


35.14% of daily limit of liability of $1,166.67, being 
WD LOE For a ia ee cx tere @eiclcae score sale sitiejecinic waiclers poun 
for the 102 days’ partial suspension, companies pay 10.84% (b 
ing alleved impairment of profit as shown) of $1,166.67, being 
MOT PPULT LOZ TOA VS 10 ciples iste cleleldveiere cielejeielelsid cis e(oinje.s|e 6 strpietee: 


RA $409.97 per day 


als RMMMME DS ilo cise" So oto 0 wlb's alels Peltier siaie’s 2,049.85 
e- 
.-$124.46 per day 
LEMME 04.5% v.alareslblentnsiepivietee'e's/« 12,898.92 
BBA LOB eins cix'sieisle clavels $ 14,948.77 


The adjuster assumed that the profits 
of the National Mine (had no fire oc- 
curred) would have shown the same 
ratio of increase for the period of 102 
days’ partial prevention as the actual 
percentage of increase of profit at all 


mines. That may or may not have 
been the case. We have, however, no 
reliable information from which to 


determine that question. 


It seems to have been the assured’s 
‘custom, in case of shortage of freight 
ears, to send such coal as could not be 
shipped, to their crusher to be crushed 
for coking. The adjuster advises that 
during the 102 day period of partial 


destruction of the crusher building and 
inability to obtain freight cars for ship- 
ment of coal, from which it would ap- 
pear that if there had been sufficient 


Companies maintaining United States deposits. 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Immediate telegraphic 


201 Sansome St. 107 S, Fifth St. 


SAN. FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
MONTREAL LONDON 


“‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated _ 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
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ASSCtAPIOn «dts s'atnas i duvnseceses 

Surplus in) United States,.... 

Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1917, 

inclusive 25,298,472.00 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
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freight cars, the production would have 
been normal. 


As the companies insure against in- 
ability to produce coal, and as assured 
were able to resume normal production 
after the five days’ time necessary to 
construct a temporary tipple, we ques- 
tion whether there was any reduction 
of production for which the companies 
were liable beyond the fiye days neces- 
sary to construct the tipple. Giving 
asssured the benefit of any doubt, how- 


$2,192,173.14 
772,927.35 


Cece dees rerseerersees 


London 


Sire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Hancashire 
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Adjusting Use and Occupancy Losses 


(Continued from page 17) 


ever, for the 102 days for which the 
adjuster made an allowance, we would 
have arrived at the measure of loss as 
follows: 


OF waveecaccaevcsvare erste tt ustsneeseeststeesetiasssese 


inconsistent with the fact that the form 
covers profit, etc., the value.of which 
is agreed upon in advance at $1,166.67 


per day. 


140,559.95 tons 
1,561.77 tons per day 

37,639.60 tons 
418.22 tons per day 


The adjuster advised that the entire plant, including the \National 

fine, showed an increase of production during the 102 days after 

the fire of 21.7% over the average production for the 90 days next 

preceding the fire. Assuming, that the same percentage of increase 

had obtained at the National Mine had it been operated at full 

capacity, it would have produced during the 5 days’ total suspen- 

sion 121.7% of 418.22 tons, OFe..s.cseesscescseetseeserceaeees poten eens 508.97 tons per day 
which would make the companies’ liability for the 5 days’ total sus- 


pension 508.97/1561.77 of the limit of liability per day of $1,166.67, or.$ 
and. for GuidaaiSeetenstis<cisilancistercsi: +» «> Mimiisitaivielsisis'e 
Production at the National Mine for the 90 days 
fire, 37,639.60 tOnS OF..scscvecsecsesebecusece vers 


380.21 per day 


neve Lolety cia erates (os; alot ieletetsltster tere 1,901.05 


next preceding the 


418.22 tons per day 


Assuming that the production at the National Mine, had no fire oc- 
curred, would have shown an increase of 21.7% during the 102 days 


partial prevention over the average for the 90 days next preceding 


: . a 8.22) CGMS COT. euicineestecie 508.97 tons per da 
the fire, it. would have produced 121.7% of 418 I y 
Actual production during the 102 days after the “re, 48,137.65 tons or... 471.94 tons per day 
Difference (impairment of production) e r 37.03 tons per day 
Production at all mines for 90 days next preceding the fire, 140, 
COTS OLE ee eiec cic ote ERIE ale avs, « + « MIMEREptaleferois 00.0 0°='9 2 9.0.01 s(SlaleUasejstennie stan eeeee 1,561.77 tons per day 
Then, as the form provides, the companies would pay for partial pre- 
vention that proportion of the daily limit of liability of $1,166.67 
as impairment of production bears to the average production of 
the entire plant during the 90 days next preceding the fire, or 37.03- 
/1,561.77 of $1,166.67, or $ 5 nie per day 
ane for, 102 daysie-.. > csieteene 821. 
Summary: 
5 days’ total prevention Of OUtput...seceeerecereteeerecerseeteseeesereeerees $ 1,901.05 
102 days’ partial prevention of output (if, in fact, there was any pre- om 
vention for that period)....cs.sscscencscreeeeettteeteeee eee taeeerenecnsans 2,821.73 
making the liability of the companicS at MOSt-++++seecseesseeseeeeeeeeees $ 4,722.78 
as against the adjuster’s adjustment Of.....+--serreeesees sees eee eeee seen $ 14,948.77 
Over-adjustment +++ »$ 10,225.99 


Daily Limit of Liability 

We think the form makes it plain 
that the companies’ liability shall be 
determined by a certain specified frac- 
tion of the daily limit of $1,166.67, that 
fraction being. the impairment of pro- 
duction over the average production 
of all mines for the 90 days next pre- 
ceding the fire. That provision of the 
form was entirely disregarded by the 
adjuster, who appears to believe AK) 
be inconsistent: with the fact that the 
form states elsewhere that it insures 
against loss of profits, etc. We are, 
however, unable to find anything in 
the form which would operate to nul- 
lify the clause which provides for the 
measurement of the loss... The fact 
that the numerator and denominator of 
the fraction referred to are both made 
up of production figures is in no sense 


POTTER WRITES TROY 
Average Loss Per Fire There, $1,064; 
in Rest of State, 
$447 


In a long letter to T. W. Hislop, sec- 
retary of the Troy Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters Secretary R. G. Potter, of 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State, explains the physical and 
departmental deficiencies of that city, 
where there is agitation over a recent 
rate advance. He says in part: 

“The increase has been made pri- 
marily on account of the excessive 
losses sustained by our companies over 
a period of years and which are 
corroborated by the records of the Troy 
fire marshal, showing an average fire 
loss per year for the five years 1912 
to 1917, inclusive, but omitting 1913 
(which the records omit) $268,186, 
average yearly number of fires 252. 

“This shows an average loss per fire 
of $1,064, average loss,.per capita of 
$3.44; the corresponding figures for the 
State of New York for a similar period 
are—average loss per fire $447, aver: 
age loss per capita $2.51.” 

In conclusion he says that the desire 


of the companies is to obtain an im- 
provement in the conditions affecting 
fire prevention and protection rather 
than to maintain the rate increase. 


NO WAR RISK SPURT 
Depredations by Submarines Fail to 
Create Any Appreciable Differ- 
ence in Demand 


Contrary to expectations there was 
no stampede for war risk and bom- 
bardment cover following the sensa- 
ticnal character of the submarine 


achievements early this week. Most 
offices writing that line fully expected 
a repetition of what took place over 
a year ago when rumors were circu- 
lated of U-boats off the Atlantic Coast. 


Tuesday there was hardly any ap- 
preciable difference in the amount of 
this business which has been running 
light for a long time. By Wednesday 
some additional inquiry was noticeable, 
but nothing which would indicate that 
business men or the general public, 
either in New York City or along the 
Jersey shore, are the least panicky. 


Brokers are now much better able to 
handle this business than when it fivst 
came into use in the United States. 
The home offices are not now flooded 
with wire messages asking for informa- 
tion. Brokers are lining up some busi- 
ness which will continue to come in 
for some time. Some offices have lost 
much of the business placed in April 
a year ago, but others have renewed 
most of theirs. The Home of New 
York has issued a comprehensive book- 
let on this entire subject. 


LUMBER SUIT DECIDED 


Judgment for $21,561.55 was granted 
to Wilhelmina Menting et al. against 
five fire insurance companies in Antigo, 
Wis., recently, by a special verdict re- 
turned by a jury in a local court on 
May 17. The trial lasted nine days. 
The issue involved recovery of insur- 
ance on lumber destroyed by fire on 
October 4, 1917. The jury found that 
the firm of Menting & Hickey were the 
owners of the lumber which totalled 
more than 1,000,000 feet. It was also 
found that the Wolf River Lumber 
Company did not'\procure'the fire to be 
set which destroyed the lumber and did 
not swear falsely regarding the proofs 
of loss or in their examination under 
the policies. The plaintiffs also were 
absolved by the jury from charges that 
they attempted to obtain a greater 
amount of insurance than they were en- 
titled to receive. 


UNDERWRITER 


NEW JOINT MANAGER 


Cecil H. Falloon Promoted by Atlas at 


Home Office—Royal Chairman 
Resigns 


Among changes announced in Lon- 
don. home fire insurance offices are 
Cecil H. Falloon, assistant secretary of 
the Atlas, made joint manager, and the 
resignation of Herbert W. Hind as 


chairman of the Royal. Mr. Falloon 
jcined the Atlas after leaving Cam- 
bridge. He. was Comptroller of the 
Company’s business in the Far East 
and then manager at Bombay. 


Mr. Hind becomes a deputy chairman 
of the Royal, and is succeeded as chair- 
man by Thomas Woodsend. 


TROUBLE OVER COLLISION 


Efforts by Conference to Secure Sup- 
port of Sun Office and 
Caledonian 


The Sun Fire Office, and in lesser de- 
gree the Caledonian, have been writing 
automobile collision freely at the old 
$25 deductible rates. Both companies 
are non-Conference. The situation is 
considered one of such importance to 
the Conference companies that a meet- 
ing was arranged for Thursday alter- 
noon, to which representatives of the 
Sun and the Caledonian were invited, 
with the view to reaching, if possible, 
an amicable understanding as to fu- 
ture practices. 


The Conference has practically an- 
nounced that unless the two companies 
can agree upon some basis of co-opera- 
tion, the ‘Conference companies will 
find it impossible to longer maintain 
their rules regarding collision covers. 
In such event the whole collision situ- 
ation would be thrown open. The two 
non-Conference companies plead self- 
protection as the basis of their policy 
of underwriting. They have for some 
time appointed agents very freely on 
broad contracts as to commission and 
territory. 


EARLY MARINE COMPANIES 


The disadvantages of individual guar: 
antee in the case of an insurance con- 
tract became obvious at an early date 
and several attempts were made in 
England to secure a royal charter for 
the transaction of insurance business. 
It was not, however, until 1720 that the 
Royal Exchange and the London Assur- 
ance Company were chartered by Par- 
liament, their business being extended 
the following year to include fire insur- 
ance. . In America, joint-stock insur- 
auce began in 1792 with the foundation 
of the Insurance Company ef North 
America at Philadelphia. Prior to that 
time marine insurance ‘business had 
been conducted in this country on the 
old English system of individual un- 
aerwriting in groups. American under- 
writers in those days might each ac- 
cept a line of as much as £200 on one 
bottom, the total indemnity never ex- 
ceeding $50,000 for any one risk, irre- 
spective of the total value involved, in- 
asmuch ag there were not more than 
fifty underwriters at any port of im- 
pertance in America. 
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PROGRESS OF FEDERATION 


Interest Evidenced in All Lines of In- 
surance in New York 
State 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the New York State In- 
surance Federation, A. C. Hegeman, 
president of E. C. Anderson Company, 


chairman, and the Finance Committee, — 
Wilfrid C. Potter, secretary of the Pre- — 


ferred Accident Insurance Company, 
chairman, reports were submitted show- 
ing what the Federation has accom- 
plished and the outlook for the future. 
The joint committee realizing that in 
order to enable the Federation to do its 
most effective work it is necessary to 
include in its membership all those in- 
terested in the insurance business adopt- 
ed the slogan, “Every insurance man a 
member.” 

As part of the program to enlist all 
connected with the business of insur- 
ance in the Federation movement the 
following letter has been issued to lo- 
cal agents in the State, over the sig- 
nature of Stanley L. Otis, executive 
secretary, one paragraph reading: 

“Proposals for the State to engage in 
the insurance business are involving 
each day more lines of insurance. At 
the last session of the legislature bills 


were introduced respecting State 
health insurance, monopolistic State 
workmen’s compensation insurance 


and a motor vehicle bill providing for 


a State fund in which the car owner — 


eculd insure his.automobile liability, 
if he so desired. Agents, brokers and 
heme office officials should unite into 
one organization to educate the public 
respecting insurance, the advantage to 
them of the present insurance carriers 
and the opposing of the State transact- 
ing the business of insurance.” ’ 
A similar campaign drive for mem- 
bers has been made in New York City 
ts enroll the life agents and the bro- 
kers under the direction of the mem- 
bership committee consisting of Julian 
Lucas, Jr., vice-president of Davis. Dor- 
land & Co.; L. A. Cerf, general agent 
Mutual Benefit Life, and James R. 
Garrett, 
ualty. 
The movement to interest the home 
office officials of the companies under 
the supervision of Edgar M. Griffiths, 
ct Albany, president of the Federatiow, 
and A. J. Hollister, secretary-treasurer 
ot the M. E. Wollf Co. of Rochester, 
the Federation’s treasurer is meeting 
with success as the need of a central 
organization to unite all elements of 
the insurance structure into one com- 
pact body is recognized. 


ve 
‘ 


E. J. POWERS AT MT. VERNON 

Edward J. Powers announced his 
appointment as local agent, for several 
companies at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Myr. 
Powers for some time past has been 
with John A. Lynch & Co. 


WANT DOUBLE PLATOON 

The double platoon system has few 
friends outside of the firemen them- 
selves. To them it is simply a case 
of shorter hours with the same money. 
Fire chiefs are quite generally against 
it. because it almost always impairs 
the efficiency of the department and 
causes an increase in fire insurance 
rates. 


_ |. January 1, 1918 iit 


Cash’ Capital’y. “1.9, By? 
Net Surplus 


.. ++ +$1,250,000.00 
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Additional Hazards in Full Cargoes of .. 
Coal by Sailing Vessels to South America 


Inasmuch as the majority of vessels 
carrying cargoes since the war broke 
out insist on having their freight pre- 
paid and the freight on a commodity 
like a cargo of coal is far in excess 


of the actual value of the coal itself, 
when a vessel puts into a port of dis- 
tress short of its destination, under- 
writers have a very serious hazard to 
contend with based on this fact. There 
is now an American vessel in St. 
Thomas with a full cargo of coal des- 
lined to the River Plate. The value 
of the coal is about $4, the prepaid 
freight is about $22, therefore making 
the full insured value about $26 per 
ton. This vessel is leaking and in 
an unseaworthy condition and unable 
to proceed on her voyage, and will be 
condemned and the cargo will have to 
be disposed of. 

Coal actually is worth about $20 a 
ton in St. Thomas, but as there are 
very few coal dealers, and knowing 
that they have the owners of this cargo 


at their mercy, the highest price offered 
for this cargo is $4 a ton. During the 
period prior to the war under similar 
circumstances when cargoes of this kind 
were shipped without the freight being 
prepaid, underwriters could charter a 
vessel at the same rate of tonnage or 
sometimes a lower rate of tonnage, 
and take the cargo forward to desti- 
nation with a comparatively small loss. 

At this time it is impossible to char- 
ter any vessel even at the original 
rate of freight, and therefore the under- 
writers insuring this cargo when they 
take into consideration the other gen- 
eral average expenses which they have 
to pay will be called upon to pay a 
total loss while their cargo is still in- 
tact, and unless underwriters provide 
for losses and contingencies of this kind 
in insuring cargoes of coal where the 
prepaid freight is four or five times 
in excess of the original value of the 
coal, they will have some very unfor- 
tunate results with this class of busi- 
ness. 


Wandering Mines 
London, May 15.—Most marine insur- 


ance cases are fought on some varia- 
tion of a well-worn principle, but a 
case which came up for hearing re- 
cently was brought on grounds which, 
although rather ingenious, were such 
that few would care to found an action 
on. 

The steamer “Alice H.,” struck a 
mine or mines in the Baltic in August, 
1914, and sank. The suggestion was 
that a strong current and north wind 
had caused mines to break away from 
the Russian minefield, and that the loss 
being caused by the gale and the cur- 
rent, the proximate cause was perils of 
the sea, and not war or hostilities. 
Claim was therefore made upon the 
Marine policy issued by the Merchants’ 
Marine Company, the plaintiff being the 
Stoomvaart Maatschappij Sophie H., of 
Rotterdam. 

The policy was somewhat obscured 
by its unusual wording; various addi- 
tional clauses being attached to the 
document which tended to make the 
conditions more complicated than usual. 
The policy was on “Rotterdam Ex- 
change conditions,” but a clause was 
inserted which made the contract con- 
ditions those of a Lloyd’s policy al- 
though a slip attached bore a different 
fe. and s. clause, reading as follows: — 

Warranted free from capture, 

Seizure, and detention, and all other 

consequences of hostilities (piracy, 

riots, civil commotion and barratry 
excepted). 

This clause Mr. Justice Bailhache 
assumed to represent the contract be- 
tween the parties. 


’ 
: 
' 


On the same slip appeared another 
clause which covered loss or damage 
os throuch explosions, bursting’ 
ot boilers, breaking of shafts * * # 
or from explosions otherwise howso- 
ever causing loss of or injury to the 
property insured.” It was contended 
that this covered the present case, be- 
cause the vessel was lost through an 
explosion—that of a mine; but this, 
of course, had to be read in conjunction 
with the f. c. and gs. clause. 

There was here no intervention pbe- 
tween the explosion of the mine and 
the sinking of the vessel, as happened 
in the case quoted by the plaintiffs, 
in which the striking on a derelict 
victim of a war peril was held to be 
a marine casualty. The fact that the 
mine had got out of place, and had 
brought about a loss which was not 
intended, did not prevent its effect from 
being caused by an act of hostility. 
Judgment was for defendants. ; 

There have, of course, been. '' many 
similar accidents during the war to 
that involved in the above case, and 
it will also be remembered that, after 
the Russo-Japanese: War, when mines 
were sown with great prodigality in 
Far Eastern waters, losses resulted 
long after hostilities had ceased. 

During this war one does not recol- 
lect hearing of any dispute as to which 
set of underwriters was liable for such 
a loss, until the present case. The 
clause, “including risk of floating 
mines,” was in frequent use for years 
after the Russo-Japanese War because 
of a feeling of uncertainty, not, per- 
haps very well founded, as to the 
liability or otherwise under policies in 
the ordinary form. 
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General Agents Marine Department 
| St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
} Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford ; 

Great American Ins, Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 
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U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
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We beg to announce our appointment as 


MARINE MANAGERS 


of the 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


$793,852.75 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


DMcComs 
INCORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street 
MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., of Newark. N. J. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


O. 


New York 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


OO 
HENRY E. OTTO'& CO., Inc. 


Insurance Brokers — Average Adjusters 
Marine and War Risk a Specialty 


56-58 PINE STREET 


SHIPOWNERS’ LIABILITY 

London, May 15.—Many shipowners 
are now inserting in their bills of 
lading conditions which cover them 
against non-delivery .of cargo. The 
consequent demand for insurance to 
cover this risk has led to the framing 
by the Institute of London Underwrit- 
ers, of a new clause, for the insertion 
of which an additional premium of five 
shillings per cent. is generally charged. 

The clause reads as follows: 


“In the event of the total loss of a 
package or packages during transit for 
which the shipowner would be respon- 
sible under the bill of lading, but for 
the valuation clause therein, under- 
writers to pay the insured yalue of 
same, less such sum, if any, as the as- 
sured may be entitled to recover under 
the bill of lading.” 


French insurance companies have ad- 
dressed the Minister of Finance for 
permission to transact bombardment 
insurance. 


John 5109-5037-2171 


NEW YORK 


MAY LOSE CANAL BUSINESS ~ 

While it is known that enormous 
quantities of goods, particularly grain, 
will be shipped through the new barge 
canal, New York inland marine under- 
writers do not know whether they are 


going to be in position to handle any 
of the insurance on these shipments. 
They are rather inclined to believe that 
the Government will do the insuring. 


BALLARD HAS NATIONAL 

The National Insurance Co. of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, which has been trans- ' 
acting a marine re-insurance business 
here under the management of Walter 
DD. Despard, has appointed Sumner 
Ballard as United States manager of 
its fire insurance department. The old 
firm of Ballard & Mutzenbacher is now 
Sumner Ballard & Co. 


The Maryland Casualty has issued a 
new circular on sprinkler leakage 
losses which should help materially in 
writing this line. 


Telephone Hanover 2054 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CoO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


Established 1898 


- 45 Wall St., NEW YORK 
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United British 
Announces Plans 
MANAGER 


INGALLS WESTERN 


Company Will Enter About Twenty 
States—W. W. Alverson to Handle 
Pacific Coast 


The United British Insurance Co. of 
London, England, announced this week 
the appointment of H. H. Ingalls as 
Western manager of the fire depart- 
ment of the Company, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, and of The Associated 
Underwriters, of San Francisco, as Pa- 
cific Coast managers for fire. W. W. 
Alverson is manager of The Associated 
Underwriters. Additional announce- 
ment of these and other plans of the 
United British will be found on an- 
other page. 

The United British is a company of 
very high standing in England. The 
directors of the Company are men of 
large affairs. The chairman of the 
bcard is Lawrence. Richard Philipps, 
J P., a member of the well known 
English family of that name, whose 
elder brother is Lord St, Davids., The 
second brother is Sir Owen Philipps, 
G. C. M. G., who is chairman of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
Union Castle and a number of other 
important British ship owning and in- 
dustrial companies. The third brother 
is Major General Sir Ivor Philipps, D. 
S. O., chairman of the World Marine 
& General Insurance Co., Ltd. . Law- 
rence Philipps is chairman of the 
Court Line & Cressington Steamship 
Company as well as a director of vari- 
ous other corporations. 

L. R. Brading, another director, .was 
marine underwriter of the Eagle, Star 
& British Dominions Insurance Co., 
Ltd., and is now the Marine Under- 
writer of the United British, the Mo- 
tol. Union and the British Common- 
wealth. H. J. Whitcomb, who is. gen- 
eral manager of the United British, is 
also general manager of the Motor 
Union and the British Commonwealth. 
The other directors of .the United 
British are C. H. Dodd, W. Rees-Jef- 
freys, S. B. Hollingsworth and P. E. 
Haldin. 

The three companies, the United 
British, the Motor Union and the Brit- 
ish (Commonwealth .are operated to- 
gether and their combined assets are 
in excess of fifty. million dollars. 

The United States trustee for the 
United British is the Guarantee Trust 
Co, of New York and. the United 
States managers are C. P. Stewart & 
Co., Inc. C. P.. Stewart, who is presi- 
dent of this corporation, is also presi- 
dent of the American Merchant Marine 
Insurance Co. and the marine business 
of the United British will be managed 
in conjunction with the American Mer- 
chant Marine Insurance Co. by Wade 
Robinson as marine underwriter. 

George A. Viehmann, who is vice- 


Marine Underwriters 
Fear Mexican Base 
DOUBLED 


WAR-RISK RATES 


Apprehension Over Submarine Sinkings 
Increases—Quotations Subject to 
Rapid Changes 


During the middle of the week, 
marine underwriters in New York took 
a more serious view of the, U-boat 
sinkings. War risk covers to all points 
in Central and South America, on the 
Atlantic side, aS well as to United 
States coast ports and those in the 
West Indies, were advanced from one 
per cent. to two per cent. 


The primary reason for this advance 
is the general belief, based upon re- 
liable private information to marine 
brokers, that there. is.a,.German. sub- 


marine base of dangerous proportions » 


somewhere in Mexican waters. 
Marine -war-risk rates in Atlantic 
Ccast trade zones had become so low 
that when, last Monday, the submarine 
menace became a reality right in New 
York harbor,, some companies found 


themselves carrying a heavy. liability 


for which they cannot now expect to 
receive any adequate return in pré- 
mium. 


Rates Were Too Low 


That war-risk rates have been en- 
tirely too low in the face of a hazard 


which was likely to be hugely in- 
creased without a moment’s notice, is 
illustrated in the.case of. River Plate 
shipments. Assuming that there are 
two sailings a week and, a company 
gets its full line on each ship, that 
would be $200,000 a week, $10,400,000 
a year. At 20 cents (what has. been 
charged) the: premiums would amount 


to $20,000, so it would take a company 


five. years to make up one total loss 
of $100,000. 'To break even a company 
ought to get enough premium in six 
months to take care of one total loss, 
is the. opinion expressed by one un- 
derwriter. t 

It is impossible to say how many 
mines have been planted by the Ger; 
mans off the coast, but at least one 
has been found. Neither is it known 


president of C. P. Stewart & Co., Inc., 
is the president- of ‘the New Jersey 
Insurance Co. and the New Brunswick 
Fire Insurance Co., and the fire branch 
of the United British will be man- 
aged in conjunction with the business 
of the New Jersey and the New Bruns- 
wick companies. Gresham Ennis, who 
is vice-president and secretary of C. 
P. Stewart & Co., Inc., and also sec- 
retary of the New Jersey, will be as- 
scciated with Mr. Viehmann in the 
management of the United. British. 
The office of the fire branch of the 
United British will be at 40 Clinton 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


Marine, Fire and War Risk 


Re-Insurances 


‘The Firm of 


ROBT. R. 


toe LAER 


New York, Amsterdam and Copenhagen 


New York Address, P. O. Box 50, Wall St. Station 


‘what facilities, if any, 


MANAGERS 
Merchant Marine House 


Germany has 
in Mexico for manufacturing mines. 

It has become evident that subma, 
rines have been in American waters 
for ten .days, or longer and that a 
certain amount of patrolling has been 
dene to discover them. Nevertheless 
such work as was done was ineffective. 
Tke U-boats came and did a lot of 
damage in quite leisurely fashion. 

Three weeks ago marine war-risk 
rates were from.5 to 7% cents a 
hundred. Transatlantic war-risk rates 
immediately went up from 1% to 2% 
per cent. Rates will change from day 
to day according to the news of sink- 
ings. The Germans are really after 
the transatlantic steamers carrying 
troops and supplies, but are not averse 
to filling in their time sinking smaller 
coastwise craft. Recurrent raids are 
to be expected. We in the United 
States are now experiencing what Lon- 
don and Liverpool have become hard- 
ened to by daily contact for many 
months. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE» 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., inc. 


South William and Beaver Streets 


New York City 


CONVENTION YEAR BOOK 


Contains Copies of Numerous Impor- 
tant Speeches Delivered Before 
Insurance Bodies in 1917 


The Convention Year Book of 1917, 
published by the. Insurance Advocate 
Press of New. York, contains many of 
the most important speeches. delivered 
at the various insurance meetings dur- 
ing the year 1917. { a 

The book is larger than. last yeaz’s 
and special care has been taken to 
get addresses of more than ephemeral 
interest. It is the only bound volume 
published giving the speeches of insur- — 
ance men at the conventions.. Several 
company conventions are represented 
in this year’s book, making it still 
more valuable to the insurance student. 
It might be noted that several of. the 
addresses in the Convention Year 
Book have never been published be- 
fore. E. W. Roberts is editor of the 


‘book. 
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Working for Better 
Compensation Data 
NEW BUREAU AT WASHINGTON 


Nation-Wide Plan to Make Accident 
Statistics Uniform and Easily 
Comparable 


The committee on statistics of com- 
pensation cost of the International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards 
& Commissions is busy revising the 
classification of accident causes and 
the classification of accidents by loca- 
tion and nature of injury, under the 
plan worked out by the committee in 
1916. The purpose is to standardize 
accident statistics. These classifica- 
tions were published in a bulletin of 
the Department of Commerce & Labor, 
No. 201, dated August, 1916. 

The experience since then has dem- 
onstrated that a revision is necessary 
and the meeting of the committee in 
Buffalo last week was for this purpose. 
Representatives of the National Govern- 
ment. State industrial boards and the 
National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau were present. 


New Department Proposed 


Hon. Royal Meeker, Commissioner of 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, expressed the hope that the 
committee would undertake the work 
of interesting the proper officials of 
every compensation state to use the 
classifications adopted by the commit- 
tee in the interest of uniformity. It 
was thought that the most effective 
way to accomplish this would be to 
have Dr. Meeker establish a department 
in his bureau, in charge of a competent 
statistician, whose duty it would be to 
introduce these classifications in the 
various states and to answer all the 
humerous. questions which are asked 
from time to time by interested parties. 

This is a broad plan which if carried 
to conclusion will mean that the mass 
of accident statistics which is now be- 
ing gathered by state boards and man- 
ufacturing concerns will eventually be 
placed upon a commen basis. As done 
at present the statistics are of little 
value because almost every agency has 
its own ideas as to how statistics should 
be gathered and tabulated. The result 
is that when an attempt is made to 
bring them together the task proves 
impossible of accomplishment and the 
results obtained are of little or no 
value. 

Dr. Hoffman Co-operating 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, of The 
Prudential Insurance Company, of 
Newark, attended the meeting with the 
view to securing the assistance of the 
eommittee in working out a statistical 
‘plan for the manufacturers who are 
“members of the National Safety Council 
_A personal investigation by Dr. Hoffmar 
developed the fact that every concern 
‘has a different method of analysis and 
compilation of their accidents. The 
‘desire is that the statistics be uni- 
formly compiled, that they be directly 
comparable and in shape for combin- 
ing. | 
It was decided that the best way 
to assist Dr. Hoffman would be to hold 
a special meeting in -the near future, 


as none of the committee were pre- | 


pared to offer any concrete suggestions 
now. 


_ HARRY C. MITCHELL BEREAVED 


It is with the keenest regret that 
friends of Harry C. Mitchell, vice presi- 
‘dent and general manager of the Com- 
“mercial Casualty, hear that he lost his 
youngest child, Doris, June 1, after a 
brief illness. The little one was al- 
most three years old. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


‘ful affair. 


AETNA CHANGES IN ALBANY 


John O’Day Donohue, Former Amer- 
ican Surety Manager, Now Special 
Agent Under W. G. Curtis 


John O’Day Donohue, for the past 
four ‘years manager of the Albany 
branch office of the American Surety, 
has entered the service of the Aetna 
as special agent of the fidelity and sure- 
ty department attached to the Albany 
branch office of that ‘Company under 
W. G. Curtis, manager of the surety 
department of the Albany branch. Mr. 
Donohue is an attorney and in addition 
to his personal production in Albany, 
he will give special attention to agen- 
cy development from Newburgh north 
to Plattsburg. . 

Lewis K. Thurlow, Jr., who for the 
past several years has represented the 
Fidelity & Deposit operating from 
Utica westward, has also joined the 
staff of the Albany office of the Aetna 
as special agent and will devote him- 
self practically to the same territory 
he formerly covered. 

Henry L, Bergmann, former special 
agent attached to the Albany office of 


‘the Aetna, has entered the service of 


A. H. Knoll, general agent of the Com- 
pany at Buffalo, and will develop the 
bond business in that city. 


J. T. HARRISON CUP WINNER 


Results in Other Spirited Golf Events 
at Cherry Valley Last 
Tuesday 


To the droning accompaniment of 
numerous airplanes circling over the 
Cherry Valley course on Long Island, 
a large party of New York Casualty & 
Surety Club members played in their 
spring golf tournament last Tuesday; 

John 'T. Harrison, of Fidelity & De- 
posit, won the Ralph H. Folsom Cup 
in the 36 hole medal play—full handi- 
cap, with net scores of 77 and 75. The 
cup is a particularly beautiful one, 
standing about 18 inches high. 

Wilmott M. Smith, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, won the 18 hole medal play 
—full handicap—first round only to 
count. 

The low gross score for 36 holes, 
representing the championship of the 
Club, went to Edmund G. Armstrong, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 

In the 18 hole match play against 
par, % handicap, W. H. Conroy, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, was the winner. 

The President’s Cup, the kickers’ 
prize, went to T. J. Grahame, Globe 
Indemnity. 

The highest gross score was won by 
Charles Hughes, New York Insurance 
Department. 

The prizes. were awarded at the ban- 
quet Tuesday night, a highly success- 
The Folsom Cup was pre- 
sented by Bayard P. Holmes and ac- 
cepted on behalf*of Mr. Harrison by 
Norman R. Moray, Hartford Accident 


_& Indemnity. This prize will be played 


for every spring and fall. 


Great Eastern Casualty Company 


ORGANIZED 1892 


55 John Street, New York 


The New York Insurance Department in a recent examina- 


tion says: 


“While the business of the Company has increased, 
- its liabilities have borne a decreasing ratio to the 
admitted assets and the surplus a corresponding in- 


crease in the ratio to liabilities, 


The growth of the 


Company, therefore, has been healthy. 


The affairs of the Company are being efficiently and 
conservatively conducted. Liberal reserves have been 
set aside for outstanding losses and other liability 
items, and policyholders are being accorded fair and 


equitable treatment.” 


Over Threctand © fall Million Dollars Paid in Claims 


Cash Capital ..... 
Surplus to Policyholders 


oe Oe eee 


$350,000.00 
$584,137.21 


LINES 


WRITTEN 


Accident-Health (Commercial and Indus- 
trial)—Burglary—Plate Glass—Automobile 
Teams and General Liability. 


Agency applications will be considered for unoccupied 
territory. 


Big Surety Bond 
Goes Glimmering 


KEPT OFFICES BUSY FOR WHILE 


Might Have Been for $4,800,000—Old 
Virginia Law Stumbling 
Block 


One of the big bonds that was not 
written in New York during the last 
few days was for $4,800,000. While it 
never became a reality it kept the in- 
terest in that line pretty active for 
a time. 

The Sugar Products Company, a Cu- 
ban concern, made a contract in 1915, 
with the United States Industrial Al}- 
cohol ‘Company to furnish molasses. 
After a portion of the contract had 
been completed the contract was va- 
ried and finally a dispute arose as to 
full amount of the contract, which, the 
alcohol company claimed, had been 
breached. 'Thereupon the alcohol com- 
pany attempted to attach the property 
of the sugar company in various 
piaces and among other things sought 


(Continued on page 22) 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


rates. 


Policy. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


ae 


Something New 


Call for 


PHILADELPHIA 


Speculation as to 
Health Form Revision 


SOME SEEKING RATE ADVANCE 


Committee Appointed Only to Consider 
Policy Changes—Meeting Held 
Thursday 


The committee of five appointed to 


diaft a revision of health and accident 
policy forms met in New York, Thurs- 
day. Prior to the meeting a represen- 
tative of The Eastern Underwriter was 
given very positive assurance by a gen- 
tleman not on the committee that an 
agreement would not be reached. The 
reason given was that the Fidelity & 
Casualty would not agree to a revi- 
sion of the policy form unless a flat ten 
per cent. increase in rates was also 
made effective. The Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, said this gentleman, is not near- 
ly so interested in policy revision as 
it is in rates. 

On the other hand, it was said with 
equal assurance that the Travelers was 
still firmly opposed to an advance in 
rates, but that it and the Aetna were 
beartily in. accord with policy revision. 

From another quarter it was hinted 
that while the committee was not ap- 
pointed for the purpose of consider- 
ing rates, it might develop that some- 
thing along that line would be done. 
Most underwriters would welcome a 
revision upward. 


COMPULSORY COMPENSATION 


Washington, D. C., June 5.—Under 
the terms of a measure introduced in- 
to Congress by Representative Crosser, 
of Ohio, employers of labor in haz- 
ardous occupations in the District of 
Columbia will be compelled to securé 
compensation insurance for employes, 
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Philadelphia Bond Sellers 
An echo of the Third Liberty Loan 
drive is heard in the accompanying cut. 
During the drive the three young wo- 
men in the photograph represented the 
Philadelphia office of the Maryland 
Casualty Company at the Insurance 
Booth one day each week. They suc- 
ceeded in landing two hundred 
and four subscriptions, for a 
total of $65,000. In the pic- 
ture are Miss Flourette Hooton 
on the left; Miss Bessie Wil- 
liams in the center; and Miss 
Virginia Muir on the right. 
Miss Hooton and Miss Muir 
constituted the team which 
took care of the Insurance 
Booth, and Miss Williams, who 
is assistant to Manager Close, 
of the accident and health de- 
partments of the Maryland in 
Philadelphia, handled both Lib- 
erty Bonds and Thrift Stamps 
at the office. The picture was 
taken directly in front of the 
Philadelphia offices of the 
Maryland. 
x OF 


Always Learning Something 


Accumulation clauses in dis- 
ability policies are of many 
varieties. An insured, after 
carrying a three-dollar-a-month 
policy for about three years 
figured that he had his full 
fifty per cent. accumulation. 
The policy apparently  in- 
creased in value three per 
cent. each month up to fifty 
per cent. When this insured 
turned the policy over to an 
insurance man it was found 
that the three per cent. ap- 
plied only on the specific ac- 
cident indemnities, such as loss 
of life, limbs or sight. As the 
premium had been paid month- 
ly the accumulations did not 
apply on the. weekly indemnity either 
for accident or sickness. Careful read- 
ing of the clause revealed that if the 


premium were paid for six months in 
advance the weekly indemnity would be 
increased five per cent. during the per- 
iod covered by the advance payment 
of premium. If paid a year in advance 
the added benefits for weekly indem- 
nity would be ten per cent. But al- 
though the policy was really a month- 
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ly payment policy, sold as such, the 
accumulations were inoperative as to 
weekly indemnity. 


Cooling Heels in Washington 

Obtaining compensation business in 
Washington is no easy matter. The in- 
surance man is passed from one to 
another; he must wait for action by 
committees instead of individuals and 
there is reticence on the part of those 
in official positions to commit them- 
selves. In course of time, however, 
things come to a head, but not until 
after much cooling of heels and anxious 
waiting. 

* 8 8 


Keeping Off Large Lights 


A plate glass writing company in 
New York was this week offered three 
lights in a Western city, all over 100 
feet square. The rate on the present 
form would be over $400, while that 
under the new clause permitting re- 
placement with two lights instead of 
one would be $300. The agent was ad- 
vised that the latter form is the only 
one on which the company will write. 
The manager has no assurance that he 
would be able to replace the larger 
lights should they be broken. The in- 
sured might demand a cash settlement 
and in case the lights had to be made 
to order nobody knows what they might 
cost. 


L. C. Warnock Succeeds C. R. Vose 

Charles R. Vose, assistant secretary 
of the New York Compensation Inspec- 
tion & Rating Board, in charge of the 
rating division, has entered another 
line of business. He is succeeded by 
L. C. Warnock who was assistant to the 


chief inspector, as superintendent of 
the rating division. He is also secre- 
tary of the classification committee and 
or the schedule rating committee. The 
position of assistant secretary of the 
Board has been dropped. Mr. Warnock 
has been with the Board for three 
years. He is a graduate of Stevens In- 
stitute and previous to his connection 
with the Board was a safety engineer. 
Thomas C. Cokeley, who was assistant 
to Mr. Vose, is now with the American 
Mutual Liability in its New York office. 
Both Mr. Vose and Mr. Cokeley had 
been with the Board ever since it was 
started. 
* * * 
Automobile Business Slackens 

Automobile business has slowed down 
perceptibly. With the prospect of 
heavier personal taxes and a general 
curtailment in the use of luxuries some 
offices do not look forward to any im- 
mediate revival of this line during the 
war. 

* * * 
Philadelphia Rates Up 

Plate glass rates in Philadelphia have 
been advanced to Manual plus 33 1-3 
per cent. and in Pennsylvania outside 
of Philadelphia to Manual plus 25 per 
cent. 

* * * 
Tribute to W. L. Mooney 

As a tribute to Agency Supervisor W. 
L. Mooney on the completion of ten 
years’ service with the affiliated Aetna 
companies, the general agents and 
branch managers of the companies in- 
augurated and conducted, during the 
month of October, 1917, a business get- 
ting campaign under the direction of 
W. M. Mulheron, superintendent of the 
accident department of the Springfield 
branch office. 

That this campaign was popular with 
the agents and that they made every 
effort possible to show Mr. Mooney 
the esteem in which he is held by the 
agency force of the Aetna companies 
is indicated by the production of $126,- 
605.08 in new premiums in the lines of 
business covered by the campaign. 

* a * 
Transferred to Syracuse 

Herbert D. Noble, special agent of the 
Travelers at Albany, has been trans- 
ferred to SyracuSe. 

* * * 
Was Long in Military 

William S. Collins, manager of the 
Casualty Insurance Exchange of New 
York, has had twenty-two years’ experi- 
ence in the military but resigned all 
connections of that kind some time 
ago. Naturally he is an interested and 
intelligent observer of the present con- 
flict and can always talk entertainingly 
of developments as he sees them. 

Cy we Pee 
New Shipbuilding Rates 

Special new compensation rates have 
been made for United States boatbuild- 
ing and stevedoring operations. Thess 
rates are on the percentage. basis and 
were made at the request of the Navy 
Department. 


A Progressive 
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CASUALTY 


Company 


Claim Men to Meet 


The next meeting of the Accident & 
Health Claim Association of New York. 
will be held June 12, seven o’clock, at 
the office of the Preferred Accident, 
80 Maiden Lane. Any person on the 
casualty company or association oper- 


‘ating in the Metropolitan District is 


accident and health claim staff of any 
eligible to membership and will be wel- 
comed at the meeting. There will be 
no other meetings of the association 
until September. The annual dues of 
the association are one dollar. 

* * * 


Partnership Arranged 

William A. Horton has become a 
partner with W. A. L. Laughton in the 
management of the middle department 
of the Employers’ Liability at Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Horton has been asso- 
ciated with Samuel Appleton, United 
States manager of the corporation at 
Boston for twenty years, during which 
time he has been steadily advanced 
to various positions of vital importance 
in developing the business in this 
country. 


HARRY GOULD WITH AETNA 


Harry Gould, former head of the pur- 
chasing department of the General Ac- 
cident at Philadelphia, is now in the 
purchasing department of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety at Hartford. 


Bond Goes Glimmering 


(Continued from page 21) 
to attach a steamer lying at Norfolk, 
valued at $250,000. 

Old Law: Troublesome 


Under the Virginia law the bond re- 
quired in such cases must be for dou- 
ble the amount of the contract, not of 
the property attached. Incidentally 
this law was the outgrowth of actions 
brought long ago by negroes against 
the whites. It was enacted to make it 
more difficult for the negroes to dis- 
turb the contractual relations between 
them and the white men. 


The molasses contract in dispute 
was for $2,400,000, so the bond re- 
quired was for $4,800,000. This sum 
would practically exceed the ten per 
cent. limit of the surety companies. 

A number of the companies never- 
theless agreed to take their limit and 
when the necessary amount was al- 
most secured the National Surety with- 
drew approximately $800,000. The 
Aetna later withdrew about $400,000. 
The United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
then got a special ruling from the 
treasury department by which that de- 
partment would agree to waive the ten 
per cent. limit in this case. Other 
difficulties arose so that the big bond 
has not ‘yet been filed. The Sugar 
Products Company had arranged for a 
bond to dissolve the attachment as 
soon as filed. 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters t 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading pte 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON United | States Mer. 
Employers’ Liability 
33 BROAD STREET, ean aa ise: 
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A prominent agent, 

Howto Write for the past ten years 
Contract writing surety bonds, 
Bonds recently volunteered 


the following informa- 


tion about the writing of contract 
bonds: 


“For the last three or four years, 
our office had been unable to do any 
contract business of any amount, there 
being two reasons for this, no doubt: 
first, that we could not secure the ap- 
proval of your contract department; 
second, that partly due to the first rea- 
son, we were unable to successfully 
handle the contractor. 


“It has been the source of a great 
deal of pleasure to me within the last 
four or five months, to know that I 
have been successful in handling the 
contractor and also securing the ap- 
proval of the contract department to a 
large number of bonds. This change 
was brought about by giving a good 
deal of thought to the matter of con- 
tract bonds and by the very good co- 
operation of your office. 


“T found that I had to show the con- 
tract department that we were pre- 
senting only such contracts as had our 
own approval; that we had thoroughly 
investigated the contract and were sat- 
isfied that the price would allow the 
contractor a profit; that we had thor- 
oughly investigated the contractor; 
that we had fully verified the financial 
statement; that we presented the mat- 
ter to your contract department after 
having all the above in complete form, 
being particular that the application 
was completely made out, and that the 
verification form accompanied the ap- 
plication. 


“T realized that all of the above were 
very important, but that the most im- 
portant points to be presented to the 
ecntract department were the follow- 
ing items: 

“Application—names of next bidders 
and amount of bids—contracts that 
haye been completed within the past 
three or four years—amount of work 
under contract—financial statement— 
assets—amount of cash in bank— 
amounts due on completed work on un- 
completed contracts—accounts receiva- 
ble-—itemized and verified—sufficiency 
of plant and equipment—liabilities— 
notes payable—accounts payable.”— 
From the Surety Bulletin of the Albany 
branch office of the Aetna. 


= = * 
Not long ago some 


Refuting agents of a casual- 
Charges Against ty company were 
“Conditions” complaining that 
“existing condi- 


tions,” “conscription” and the “h. c. of 
1.” prevented them from writing new 
business. In order to check up on 
these alleged retarding influences one 
of the agency directors went into the 
field himself. He selected a city of 
100,000 population where new accident 
and health business had been produced 
at the rate of thirty applications a 
month. Starting in as a solicitor he 
produced forty applications the first 
Month and sixty the next. He straight 
canvassed. He reported to his com- 
pany that business was not only just 
as easily written today as at any time 
during his long experience, but that 
present high wages created an actual 
demand for more indemnity. Comment- 
ing on the experiment the Company 
says: 

“It is easy to imagine what a year’s 
continuous work of this kind would do 
in building wp an agency and a per- 
Sonal income. Policy fees alone would 
amount to $1,800 a year and careful 
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work in collections would increase this 
amount another $600 or $700. 


“This agency director’s experience 
might be duplicated with a great deal 
of profit to all concerned if some dis- 
trict managers would eliminate or dep- 
utize to others some of their office 
work and spend thirty days in inten- 
sive soliciting in their territories. The 
results attained would enthuse every 
one of their sub-agents and a much 
larger volume of business would result. 

“We are firm in our conviction that 
those few agents who gave ‘existing 
conditions’ as an excuse for not writ- 
ing business had admitted defeat be- 
fere starting the fight. The question 
to a certain extent is psychological and 
the average agent has made up his 
mind that the question of new business 
depends entirely upon himself and hfs 
work.” 

= * x 


Referring to the busy 


Who man, “The Federal Rec- 
Enjoysthe ord” says: “There is a 
Income true saying that a busy 


person can always find 
time to do something more; it is just 
as true that the less a man does, the 
less he wants to do. Industry sharpens 
your intellect, makes all ‘your senses 
more alert; both mind and body re- 
spond more quickly. Idleness creates 
sluggishness, the mind is dull and the 
will power weakens. Industry brings 
prosperity; idleness brings dissatisfac- 
tion and regret. Some men keep the 
office chair warm until the question of 
a new pair of pantaloons forces itsélf 
upon them. Then they have the bril- 
liant idea of writing the home office 
for a larger commission, instead of get- 
ting out and doing a little work to 
demonstrate that they are worth keep- 
ing on the agency list at all. It is not 
industrious agents who are dissatis- 
fied; invariably it is the men who waste 
their time. The man who works con- 
scientiously is sure to have very satis- 
factory income under his contract. The 


moral is: WORK.” 
* * * 
Advantages enjoyed by 
New new men in the accident 
Versus and health field are dé- 
Old Men scribed by the Standard 


Accident which also tells 
of the needs of the older men. Success 
is largely a matter of enthusiasm, says 
the Standard, as follows: 


“New men who have become identi- 
fied with the business within the past 
year have not had to adjust themselves 
to changed conditions. They have 
come into the work with high pressure 
cenditions prevailing and have been 
able to get the greatest possible ad- 
vantage from things as they now are. 
Among such men, both in newly estab- 
lished agencies and in previously op- 
erated territory, there has been a re- 
markable number of pronounced suc- 
cesses. New recruits among the in- 
dustrial department’s field organization 
have demonstrated that there are big- 
ger possibilities in this work than some 
oi the older men nave seemed to re- 
alize. 

“The success of the beginner, what- 
ever the line of activity, comes largely 
from his enthusiasm—it overcomes his 
lack of experience. The experienced 
man does, however, have a decided ad- 
vantage in that he can work with 
greater understanding, and if he only 
wills, he must necessarily experience 
greater success. 

“The great need of the older man— 
the man whose experience has been 
gained under former conditions—at the 
present time is to see the tremendous- 
ly big possibilities with the enthusi- 
astic and optimistic vision of the be- 
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HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 
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THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED i874 
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EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 
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HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 


Credit Insurance 


FOR 


ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE 
RATES. 


is need to appreciate 
and realize the prodigiously big need 
among the burdened and speeded-up 
industrial workers for a safe dependa- 
ble protection and to not lose sight of 
the fact that—as yet—that protection 
costs no more than it did when every- 


ginner. There 


thing else was much lower in cost. 
There is need to realize that the high- 
est and most worthy of all labor is in 
the giving of service and that in the 
labor of showing to the industrial work- 
er a way to increase his economic 
value to himself and his country 
through protecting his now highly valu- 
akle time there is service of a high or- 
der. There is need to realize the splen- 
did reward in profits that will belong 
to the man who applies himself in dead 
earnest, with top-notch effort, and real 
American efficiency to working up to 
these opportunities that are every- 
where now.” 
* * * 


The committee of the National Safety 
Council for promoting safety educa- 
tion in technical schools and universi- 
ties has discussed plans for promot- 
ing safety education in these institu- 
tions. A. H. Young, director of the 
American Museum of \Safety, and C. P. 
Tolman, an executive committeeman 
of the Council and chairman of the 
manufacturing committee of the Na- 
tional Lead Company, New York, are 
making safety addresses in various 
universities. The Council is planning 
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Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


W. F. MURPHY & CO., Inc. 


RESIDENT MANAGERS 


Chicago Bonding & Insurance Company 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
Union Trust Co. Bldg., JERSEY CITY 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55S JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


Telephone Montgomery 3283 


to augment and improve its service 
and activities as follows: The bulle- 
tins will be improved as to subjects, 
illustrations and printing; it will se- 
cure greater practical publicity for its 
aims and purposes in newspapers and 
technical journals, and it will) take 
steps to establish closer helpful rela- 
tions with its members. 


The Texas Employers’ 


Sees Insurance Association 
Malingering finds that “the compen- 
Lessened sation insurance’ ex- 
perience over the 


United States during the past year has 
shown a substantial increase in loss 
ratio regardless of the fact that the 
increase in wages produced a larger 
premium income, without a material 
change having been made in the max- 
imum benefits, and regardless also of 
the additional fact that a higher wage 
scale has had a tendency to reduce 
malingering as the most indifferent 
worker has found it more profitable to 
stay on the job and draw a good wage 
than to loaf on the maximum compen- 
sation benefit.” 


MUST INCLUDE BONUSES 


The New York State Industrial Com- 
mission has ruled that bonuses must 
be included in computing wages. 
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UNITED STATES MANAGER 
123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Assets 
Rattroad Bonds ie... a... swine: & see $ 533,040.00 
State and Municipal Bonds........... 882,890.00 
$1,415,930.00 
Premiums in course of collection... 117,040.72 
Interest accrucd (on Bonds)......... 20,537.45 
Gash intBank . . Wi 'gere... cc OP. 8 ee oes 
$2,064,625.00 


Liabilities 


Réserve-for losses... 4... «.cc0 « ia $ 284,173.27 
Reserve for Unearned premiums..... 1,333,764.73 
Reserve for taxes... d.0: «sac. 7am 16,395.63 
Reserve for expetses. ............0.amm 27,034.44 

Deposit Capital si. . .e: .. $200,000.00 
5 ULE PhS gee ee aes age ier ay Sal 203,256.93 403,256.93 
$2,064,625.00 


STATEMENT AS OF JANUARY 31, 1918 


Assets 

Bonds cctm:.. ee. . os cee see $1,064,270.00 
Premiums in course of collection .... 203,870.56 
Interest accrued ....... Pi eee eee 16,724.33 

Reserve held by Canadian branch of 
ceding Com patie. < <cne tte a oes: 1,102.60 
Cash ime Bank . . Hey... Se ee eee ee 261,076.78 
$1,547,044.27 


Liabilities 

Reserve fer losses............ 0. . «ee. SAR B4604 
Reserve for Unearned premiums . ae. 546,169.54 
Reserve for taxesy oo gen oS sn «=, 7,730.20 
Reserve for expenses. ........... Jane 11,116.21 
Re-Insurance premiums ............. 238,078.10 
Deposit €apital 2. s<. cuss $200,000.00 
Surphigee.2e. ee. eae 210,098.28 410,098.28 

$1,547,044.27 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Assets 

...6 640,490.00 
75,186.23 
Tnterestecerued Mie... « <an snortienie alle 7,892.47 
Gaermnrecaik., . Me... viii... oye 303,083.13 


Reserve held by Canadian Branch of 
Ceding: COM pay. ..cceeeet. ck. - 


State and Municipal Bonds...... 
Premiums in course of collection..... 


1,146.58 
$1,027,798.41 


Liabilities - 
Reserve £08 losses. . 0:4 aiasuens+ > See $ 126,025.62 
Reserve for Unearned premiums..... 532,866.39 
Reserve £0n tax€S.as.). 55). caus «ae 6,500.00 
Reserve for expemses....:........0-- 14,472.53 
Deposit Capital ........0.. $200,000.00 
Surphisiv.. .: eee cs omen 147,933.87 347,933.87 


$1,027,798.41 


FESTER & FOLSOM, INc. 


present the following statements of the condition of the fire 
reinsurance companies represented by them as shown by official 
reports of the New York Department after their recent examination. 


UNION & PHENIX ESPANOL INSURANCE COMPANY, MADRID, SPAIN 


NORTHERN: INSURANCE COMPANY, MOSCOW, RUSSIA 


WARSAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, WARSAW, RUSSIA 
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TO PROTECT AGENTS 
SERVING IN WAR 


Resolutions of New York State Associ- 
ation of Local Insurance Agents 
at Syracuse 


AID TO BE GIVEN OFFICES 


Vigilance Committee to Check Up 
License Violations—Annual Dues 
Increased By Association 


So far as is known the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents 
is the first similar body to adopt 
resolutions aiming to protect business 
of agents now with the colors. It has 
gone on record practically to the ef- 
fect that the business of such agents 
should not be raided, and that such 
offices should be extended help. 


Copy of Resolution 


The resolution, adopted in Syracuse 
last week, at the annual meeting, reads 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That this association rec- 
ognizes the patriotic service many of 
its members are rendering our Gov- 
ernment and the cause of our Allies in 


this most deplorable war, and we fur- - 


ther resolve that we agree not only to 
respect the business of such loyal men 
while they are in the service, but that 
we will give such assistance as we are 
able to those who are conducting their 
affairs during their absence.” 

Another resolution re-affirmed the 
loyal allegiance of the association to 
President Wilson “with most positive 
assurances that there are no more 
earnest supporters of his efforts to 
bring about an honorable’ peace 
throughout the world, than the insur- 
ance men of this country, and that we 
hold ourselves unceasingly ready to 
perform any and every duty which we 
may be called upon to accomplish.” 


Dues Increased 


After a lengthy discussion the an- 
nual dues were advanced from $3 in 
towns of 75,000 and under and from $5 
in larger places to $5 in the smaller 
towns, and $10 in the larger cities, ef- 
fective next August. Three dollars of 
whatever amount is paid, either $5 or 
$10, goes to the National Association 
and the payor automatically becomes a 
member of his local board, and the 
National Association. 

Frederick V. Bruns, of Syracuse, of- 
fered the following motion which was 
carried: 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Conflagration Proof 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail,-Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Established 1809 


North British 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


ieee Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


Sobaindl a Niccee [Ly LD 


Fire G Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000. 90 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
i transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


COME TO HARTFORD ON 
HOLCOMBE’S BIRTHDAY 


Field Force Leaders Pay Tribute to 
Head of Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, 


GIVE BEAUTIFUL TESTIMONIAL 


$4,000,000 Written in May—John L. 
Shields and R. C. Allen Write 
Most Business 


John M. Holcombe, president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, was seventy 
years old on Saturday. For forty-four 
years his lot has been thrown with 
the Company. The field men decided 
to make the event something out of 
the ordinary, and they presented to 
him a Tiffany testimonial, with his in- 
itials in silver and names of managers 
in various parts of the country, also 
inscribed, all set in a beautiful rare 
wood box. 


Holcombe Month 


The entire field force went to work 
to make a record, and despite the Red 
Cross drive succeeded in writing more 
than $4,000,000 during the month of 
May. A birthday war dinner in Hart- 
ford was decided upon, an invitation 
to which was to be extended to the 
three producers who reported the 
largest amount of new premiums on 
business issued in May and Jesse I. 
Shields, of Indianapolis, and R. @ Al- 
len, of Cleveland, almost tied for first 
place, each went over $3,000 in premi- 
ums. L. M. B. Morrisey, Manager at 
Davenport, won third place, insuring 
almost twenty lives. Arthur J. Kew, 
Boston, and John W. Moore, Gincin- 
nati, were practically tied for fourth 
Place. The winning producers and 


three of the managers, Mr. Rogers, of 
New York; H. H. Kohn, of Albany, and 
C W. Welles, Hartford, also attended 
the dinner (held in the Hartford Club), 
as did a number from the home office. 
More than $400,000 was written on 
May 15, which had been designated 
President’s Day. 


=~ Mr. Holcombe’s Career 


Mr. Holcombe was born in Hartford, 
the family tracing its American descent 
back to 1635. After attending the High 
School ne entered Yale College, from 
which he was graduated in 1869. 
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Charles E. Gross and Frank R. Childs 
were class mates. From his alma 
mater he received three years later 
the additional degree of M. A. He has 
“been a warm defender of the Yale 
faith and few things please him more 
in life than a triumph of the Blue. 
He has served as president of the Hart- 
ford Yale Alumni Association and is ‘yet 
a worker, always enthusiastic and de- 
pendable for that “unit.” 

Upon his graduation Mr. Holcombe 
began his career as an insurance work- 
er in the office of the actuary of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Two ‘years later he was ap- 
pointed actuary of the insurance de- 
partment. of the State of Connecticut. 
This place he held for three years. 

It was in 1874 that he inaugurated 
his association with the Phoenix Mu- 
tual, as assistant secretary. The fol 
lowing year he was made secretary. 
In 1889 he was elected vice-president. 
December 27, 1904, he became the ex- 
ecutive head of the Company. 


Lecturer at Yale 


Mr. Holcombe has been a lecturer 
ol insurance for Yale College and for 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve 
University. He was president of the 
Fidelity Company, predecessor of the 
Fidelity Trust Company, and a director 
of the American National Bank. He is 
now president of the Mechanics Savy- 
ings Bank, a trustee of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, a director of the 
Phoenix National Bank, the Phoenix 
Insurance Company and the National 
Security Company of New York. He 
is also a director and treasurer of the 
Hartford Retreat. 

Mr. Holcombe is further a fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America, a 
member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the Society of ‘Colonial 
Wars, the Society of 1812, the Hart- 
ford Club and the Hartford Golf Club. 

In 1883 he was a member of the city 
council. In 1885 he was president of 
the Board of Aldermen. He has been 
a member of the city plan commission 
and the board of finance. 

January 29, 1873, he married Miss 
Emily Seymour Goodwin. There are 
three children, Harold Goodwin, Emily 
Marguerite and John Marshall, Jr. 

The Phoenix Mutual was formed in 
1851 with Barzillai Hudson as presi- 
dent. Mr. Holcombe’s other predeces- 
sors were Rev. Benjamin HE. Hale, Hd- 
son Fessenden, Aaron C. Goodman and 
Jonathan B. Bunce. Its first policy 
was to John A. Hale, 31, of Glaston- 
bury, for $500 for the “term of life.” 
The Company began in the editorial 
rooms of Rev. Mr. Hale, editor of the 
“Fountain,” in a building occupied by 
Edson Fessenden’s Eagle Hotel, near 
City Hall Square. Later the Company 
rented rooms on the second floor of 
the building at the southwest corner 
of Main and Pear] Streets. In 1897 
it occupied quarters in its new build- 
ing at No. 49 Pearl Street. 


AGENT TEACHES CLERKS 


William J. Jones Organizes School 
For Young Men Ambitious to Be 
Producers 


William L. Jones is the leading 
solicitor of the Penn Mutual Life. As 
a rule he writes more than $1,000,000 
a year. 

Recently, Mr. Jones organized a 
sehool] among the clerks at the Home 
Office of the Penn Mutual Life who 
wanted to write applications, and upon 
Thursday of each week he gives an 
hour or more to the instruction of 
approximately seventy-five ambitious 
clerks. 


Captain Leon F. Foss, former gener- 
al agent of the Berkshire Life, is in 
France. He is attached to the First 
Anti-Air Graft Battery. 
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HARTFORD NOTES 
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The engagement of E. R. Carter, of 
ine Adtna Life Insurance Company, to 
Christine M. Brainard of Hartford, is 


announced. Miss Brainard is thé 
daughter of Harvey B. Brainard, an 
insurance broker of prominence in 
Wartford. 

Frank W. Bidwell, supervisor of 
death claims of the Attna Life, has 
three sons in the nation’s service, the 
latest being Clyde C. Bidwell enter- 
ing the Naval Reserves last week. 
Ail three sons are Dartmouth College 
men and the two oldest hold commis- 
sions as lieutenants. 

Cashier E. H. Hastings, of the Gen- 
eral Agency of Chapman, Jackson & 
Company, managers for the Life De- 
rurtment of the Attna Life for Cleve- 
Jand, and Mrs. Hastings are rejoicing 
over the birth of a son born on May 


26th. Mr. Hastings was employed for 
many years as traveling auditor of 
the Aitna Life and has been located 
in Cleveland for the past year. 

The Atna Life Girls’ Club are tak- 
ing swimming lessons and the Trav- 
elers’ Girls Club are studying civil 
government according to recent an- 
nouncements. 

William J. Doran and Miss Marion 
C. Weir of Hartford, both employees 
of the Travelers Insurance Co., are 
the most popular male and female em- 
ployees of insurance companies in 
Hartford according to a recent con- 
test conducted at the soldiers’ carnival 
in Hartford last week. Miss Weir 
received 3,906 votes and Mr. Doran 
5.670. Each received a $50 Liberty 
Bond. 


Joseph Gross is an agent in New 
York City of the Union Central. Dur- 
ing each of 164 weeks Mr. Gross wrote 
and examined one or more applicants. 


The Guardian Life 


Assets .... 


Insurance in Force. . 


The Fieldmen of 


of America 


in March, 1918, the first month under the Company’s 
new name, produced new business amounting to 


$4,820,210.00 


$460,000.00 in excess of the largest amount ever 
written in any other month since the Company was 
organized in 1860. 


The new business paid for in 1917 amounted to $24,- 
816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,129.00, the best 
previous year in the Company’s history. 


Guarantee & Dividend Fund 
ee 169,043,316.00 


For a Direct Agency Connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


= 


Insurance Company 


. $54,664,135.11 
5,880,822.73 


New Coast Department 
of New York Life 


WORK DONE THERE 


F. A. Wickett Made Inspector of 
Agencies and C. H. Langmuir Made 
Supervisor—Coast Record 


FINE 


The New York Life has established 


‘a new department on the Pacific Coast, 


with F. A. Wickett, of San Francisco, 
as inspector of agencies, and Charles 
H. Langmuir as_ supervisor. Mr. 
Wickett began with the New York 
Life in 1899 as clerk in the Marquette 
Branch Office, Chicago. In 1901 he 
was promoted to the cashiership of the 
British Columbia Branch. 
ing as clerk and cashier—we note here 
a lesson for the bright and ambitious 
young men who will become the field 
officials of the Company in the years 
ahead—he wrote a considerable per- 
sonal business after hours, showing a 
natural liking and aptitude for field 
work. In 1904 he was made Cashier 
of the Honolulu- Branch; in 1908 be- 
came Resident Manager in Honolulu; 
later, Agency Director Nevada Branch; 
in 1910 Agency Director Intermoun- 
tain Branch, Salt Lake City; 1911 
Agency Director San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia-Office, where he raised the pro- 
duction of that office from $2,646,000 
in 1911 to $7,112;000 “Gn 19i4 ue 
November, 1915, he was promoted to 
be Supervisor. In connection with his 
present advancement, it should be said 
that while San Francisco, California- 
Office paid in 1917 for $9,466,892, in 
the four months of the present year 
its paid volume runs up to $3,905,000 
or practically a twelve million gait! 


Son of Former General 
France 


Manager For 


Mr. Langmuir was born and bred a 
New York Life man. He has been in no 
other service. He began in the Paris of- 
fice in 1893 where his father, Charles 
Langmuir, was general manager for 
France. From there young Langmuir 
went to England to fill a position that 
was practically cashier for our Lon- 
don Office. Later he came to New 
York City and was agency director of 
Broadway Branch until January, 1902, 
when he was transferred to Columbus 
Circle Branch, New York City; in 1905 
agency director Imperial Branch, New 
York City; in 1907 he was transferred 
te California as Agency Director of 
Southern California Branch, the name 
of which was later changed to the Los 
Angeles Branch. It will be seen that 
Mr. Langmuir has had a varied, valu- 
able and well-rounded experience in 
many different localities, which has 
enabled him to handle with ability the 
many problems that come up in the 
busy life of an agency director. Los 
Angeles Branch, under Mr. Langmuir’s 
charge, has grown to be one of the 
largest insurance agencies in the United 
States. The new paid-for insurance in 
ten counties of Southern California 
was $1,100,000 in 1909. In 1917 it. had 
grown to $6,100,000. In eight years 
the Branch increased nearly 600%. 
Mr. Langmuir is energetic, resourceful 
end filled with original ideas. 


RULES ABOUT NOTES 


The Penn Mutual informs agents 
that notes must not be taken for thirty 
days or one month, as the Company’s 
grace privilege of thirty-one days af- 
fords policyholders that accommoda- 
tion without the Company incurring a 
liability for the risk for the full pre- 
mium period, and the agent assuming 
the responsibility for term jnsurance, 
where the policy has no collateral 
value. Notes must not be accepted in 
advance for deferred half-yearly o1 
quarterly premiums. 


While act- 
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Emily Roby’s Writings 
Largely on Men 
SUCCESSFUL CHICAGO AGENT 


Once Followed a Banker to New York 


and Took His Application 
For Large Sum 


In the Penn Mutual’s Agency in 
Chicago Mrs. Emily M. Roby has made 
more than an ordinary success. John 
R. McFee describes her work in the 
eurrent issue of “The Penn Mutual 
News Letter.” 

“Within the last few weeks Mrs. 
Roby obtained an application by fol- 
‘owing the prospect to New York,” he 
said. “The applicant is vice-president 
of one of the largest financial institu- 
tions in the country, so expert at 
sa'tesmanship that he was recently 
called upon to address one of the large 
New York clubs. In his address he 
detailed Mrs. Roby’s methods in illus- 
tration of Scientific approach and clos- 
ing.” Continuing Mr. McFee described 
her methods: 

Her transactions are chiefly with 
men. The general agent of the Penn 
Mutual once .old me that in the first 
year of her work as a life insurance 
agent she made money enough to go 
to Europe, and in the second year 
enough to go around the world. To- 
day she pointed out to me a new car 
manned by a chauffeur standing at 
the curb of the building. She needs 
it to get around to see her prospects. 
Irs. Roby told me that she has never 
had any aid whatever in building up 
her business. 

She obtains her 
pally from the’newspapers. She reads 
specially the. financial columns, the 
real estate, investment and business 
news, always with a pencil in her 
hand. Whenever it appears that an 
organization or an individual has been 
party to an act indicating prosperity, 
she notes the fact and searches out 
the individuals if their names are not 
fiven. She then calls, oftentimes 
without introductions; on these men. 

“Of course,” she said, “I never tell 
a stenographer nor an assistant my 
business. 
see the man if I did.” 

“What is it you wish to see Mr. 
Biank about?” 

“Why, I wish to see Mr. Blank, of 
course, on personal business.” 

But, perhaps, her method will ap- 
pear more clearly by the actual story 
of the case. 


A Tip From a Newspaper 


Mrs. Roby some months ago read 
in the financial column of a newspaper 


prospects princi- 


that this man was assuming the man-. 


agement of the Chicago branch of his 

New York house. She called on him 

and succeeded in seeing him. He was 

epecially intolerant to irrelevant dis- 
ussion. 

As she stated her business, quickly 
came the retort: “Mrs. Roby, I am 
very busy and I have been rather an- 
noyed by the persistence of life insur- 
ance agents. I have been thinking of 
adding to my insurance, but I wish to 
eecide in my own way and when I 
choose.” She had won the supreme 
admission that he was _ considering 
life insurance. After that she called 
again and found that he was often in 
New York. “I found he had the same 
sort of impatience over irrelevancies 
as I have, and so I tried to show him 
that he need never fear annoyance 
from me.” 

When she followed him up in De- 
cember she was disappointed to be 
fold by the assistant manager that 
her prospect was now permanently 
in New York. Obtaining his address, 
she wrote to him, stating that she 
might be in NewYork in February 
and she would appreciate an interview 
with him there. Mrs. Roby here de- 
clared that there is a high art in letter 


I know that I never would” 
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writing. To her the test of success 
in letter writing is the pertinent revel- 
ation of personality in the writer. To 
her letter she received a courteous 
consent to see her, and so she took 
the train to New York. 

Planned His Insurance Needs 

She obtained an appointment on 
Tuesday by telephone and then closed 
the case. As she launched into the 
subject she first asked her prospect 
to enumerate the policies he carried, 
the premiums on each and the months 
of the different payments. With the 
assistance of his secretary her pros- 
pect did this. Like most large policy- 
holders he did not desire an over- 
heavy payment for any one month. 
So she suggested that the policies 
might be issued so that the premiums 
should be distributed rather equally 
throughout the year. 

She made an appointment for his 
examination the next day and departed 
with the promise to prepare a schedule 
of payments as she had suggested. It 
is manifest that the service in this 
suggestion was the really winning 
argument. She had perceived the 
chief obstacle and quickly swept it 
away by the very simple suggestion 
oi several policies with preliminary 
term, fixing the policy years as de- 
sired and calling for small additions 
of the preliminary term premium to 
the desired outlay for the respective 
months of the first year. Then Mrs. 
Roby said she worked on the prepara- 
tion of this schedule that night. It 
seemed easy to make the schedule, 
hut she wished jt so clear that one 
might see at a glance what it meant. 
She was insistent that the typing 
should be only in a certain way. 

The next day she got the ear of his 
secretary and asked her to place a 
memorandum on her prospect’s desk 
without comment. This memorandum 
merely read: “You have an appoint- 
ment at 1 o'clock. Telephone.’ ‘The 
note was placed on the desk, and the 
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SELBY P. WOOD’S TRIP 


Not Sure Whether Australian Com- 
pany Will Open Branches or 
Form Subsidiary 


Selby P. Wood, managing director of 
the Australian Provincial Assurance 
Association, which is to enter the 
United States, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: “I am not quite sure 
whether we shall open branches or 
form a subsidiary company until I get 
to the United States.” He sailed on 
May 15. 


JUBILEE CONVENTION 


More Than Two Hundred Preducers of 
Pacific Mutual Life Visit Los 
Angeles 


This is jubilee week of the Pacific 
Mutual Life. More than two hundred 
of its leading producers are guests of 
the Company. Convention proceedings 
are being held in the Yosemite, home 
of the Company’s “Big Tree’ trade 
mark. 


APOLOGIZES TO NEW YORK LIFE 

The “Investment Review,’ a paper 
published on the Pacific Coast, has 
printed an apology for criticising offi- 
cials of the New York Life and C. H 
Langmuir of that Company. The Los 
Angeles general agents held a meeting 
and criticised’ the paper for its edi- 
torial attack. 


man was present on the minute for 
his appointment with the doctors. 
The policies were issued and paid for, 
with thanks for the service. 

The New York incident seemed to 
be of good omen for Mrs. Roby, since 
she has placed in various companies 
$250,000 in the month since her return. 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disabi lity provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestabi lity clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


- Metropolitan Life. 


Frank D. Buser With 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


WELL-KNOWN IN PHILADELPHIA 


Work as Chairman of Committee on 
Laws and Practices Attracted 
Attention 


Frank D. Buser, one of the best 
known of the Philadelphia general 
agents, has joined the forces of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Buser for years was a newspaper 
man, and his work in that connection 
in ‘Chicago made his name a tradition 
in the business for good work. Going 
into insurance he soon became an ef- 
fective producer, 


Active in Association Work 


From the start he took an interest in 
life underwriters’ associations, and he 
was at one time president of the Phila- 
delphia Association. He was at one time 
secretary of the National Association 
and is now a member of the executive 
committee of that association. As 
chairman of the committee on law and 
field practices of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation he attracted considerable at- 
tention. 


Fidelity Mutual’s Comments 


The Fidelity Mutual says: “Mr. 
Buser is a life insurance man of mark- 
ea ability and is nationally prominent 
:0 life underwriting circles. A man of 
broad experience and of a personal 
Lower quite out of the ordinary, he has 
keen drawn into the larger activities 
of the association movement and has 
unselfishly given a great deal of time 
to the cause.” 

Mr. Buser before going with the Fi- 
delity Mutual was with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual and then with the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. 


BYRLEY GOES TO ATLANTA 


Former Head Office Man Who 
Been Appointed Chicago Man- 
ager Makes Change 


Had 


John H. Byrley has been appointed 
manager of the Fidelity Mutual for 
Georgia and East Tennessee. In dis- 
cussing the appointment The Bidelity 
“Tield Man” says: 


“In April ‘Field Man’ announcement 
was made of the appointment of Mr. 
Byrley as manager for (Chicago, III. 
Soon after Mr. Byrley’s removal to 
Chicago a vacancy occurred in his old 
field in the South by the resignation 
of Mr. Samuel M. Carson, which led 
to a prompt decision by Mr. Byrley to 
go back to Atlanta, Georgia. He ac- 
cordingly made application for trans- 
fer and we take pleasure in announc- 
ing his appointment as manager for 
Georgia and Hast Tennessee. This is 
the territory looked after by Mr. Byr- 
ley previous to his coming to the head 
cffice in April, 1916. It is a field en- 
tirely to his liking and one with which 
he is quite familiar. Our best wishes 
gc with him and we feel confident his 
presence and renewed activity there 
will Soon be reflected in the production 
list.” 


LARGE W. S. S. SALES 

Some remarkable W. S. S. individual 
sales are being made by agents of the 
B. B. Anderson, 
resident agent of the Company at Do- 
ver, Me., sold $380,000*worth up to April 
12. G. W. McFarland, superintendent 
at Auburn, N. Y., sold $24,700 worth; 


E. P. Langley, superintendent at 
Lewiston, Me., $20,650, and HE. L. Mat- 
terer, superintendent, Lancaster, Pa., 


$14,320 worth. 


‘The-North Dakota Life Underwrit* 
ers’ Association is growing faster than 
any similar association in the West. 
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Job Hedges’ Debut 
for Life Presidents 


BEFORE A HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Noted Lawyer Argues Against Pro- 
posal of Excess Profits Tax on 
Life Companies 


Job H.. Hedges, famous New York 
lawyer, made his first appearance for 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents in Washington this week when 
with F. A. Dunham he argued against 
the excess profits tax. 

Mr. Hedges said several arguments 
could be advanced against the recent 
Treasury ruling that “legal reserves are 
not capital because the net additions 
te reserves required by law are not 
taxed. 

“Here are the reasons why this is 
wrong,” said Mr. Hedges. 

“Tegal reserve is surplus and sur- 
plus is part of invested capital under 
definition of statute. 

“Net addition to reserve is not the 
income from the reserve. 

‘It is the difference between the 
value of outstanding insurance at the 
beginning and at the close of the year. 

“It may be a negative quantity re- 
sulting in a transfer from legal reserve 
to free surplus called gain from re- 
serves which is taxable as income. 

“It merely anticipates the deduction 
of the same amount as part of the pay- 
ment of (1) death benefits, (2) ma- 
tured endowments or (3) surrender 
values. 

“It is made up of additions from (1) 
renewal premiums and (2) first ‘year 
premiums plus (3) interest on the re- 
serve at assumed rate (3% per cent.). 

“Less reserve on policies terminated 
during the year by ‘payment of (1) 
death benefits, (2) matured endow- 
ments, (3) surrender values. 

“Under circumstances when the need 
for money was net so urgent as now 
the representatives of life insurance 
have maintained that it is against pub- 
lic policy to tax trust funds:such as 
theirs. To do’so, they asserted, not 
only would constitute an injustice, but 
also would tend to discourage habits 
of thrift and thereby retard the growth 
and development of a most important 


social service which is being supported 
at private expense and without any 
public cost whatever. In view of the 
exigencies of war these considerations, 
though still sound, have not been 
urged. Both income and the excess 
profits taxes apply to life insurance 
companies to the extent that they have 
net income and excess profits and in 
addition there is a special tax upon the 
issuance of new insurance. 

“Although only a minor proportion 
of the premiums received by life in- 
surance companies constitutes true in- 


come, the greater part being the pol- 


C. A. CRAIG, President 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


icyholder’s contribution toward current 


losses and to permanent capital, the’ 


entire premium income is included in 
gross income under the income tax law. 
This departure from principle is, how- 


ever, rendered innocuous through de- 
ductions expressly allowed by the 
statute.” 


ALBANY MEETING 
The Capital District Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association met last night in AIl- 
bany. Walton L. Crocker, vice-presi- 
dent of John Hancock, was the guest 
of the occasion. 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


covering 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


SINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Largest Industrial Company West of The Alleghenies 


Also Issues All Standard Forms of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 
Organized 1888 


COMPARATIVE RECORD—SEVEN YEAR PERIODS 


Assets Insurance in Force Income Policies Issued 
Dec, 31, i $ een . enh 1889-1895 $ 1,085,087 265,931 
1902 876,007 22,374,9: prekere pe reas 
1909 4,867379 447780, 1903-1909 11,312,91 839,426 
1916 11,943,640 104,989,362 4910-1916 22,670,340 1,426,752 


AGENTS WANTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OHIO, KEN- 


TUCKY, MICHIGAN, 


INDIANA, WEST: VIRGINIA and WESTERN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


c— 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Gambined 
Life, Sickness 


and Accident 
policies, sold only by the 


Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate witk 
E. H. BURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Permanent and Total Disability and Weekly 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 


A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


"Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE’ COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY . NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


Security, Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able’ to produce business first class ‘territory, 
with direct’ contract providing liberal compensation. 


_ For particulars, address 


C.H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies” 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


_ (Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A Real 
District 
Manager 


is wanted for one of 
the best territories in 
the most prosperous 
section of the nation. 
This is a real oppor- 


tunity for a first class 
man. 


Wri eS. 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 
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One Year’s Farm 
Loan Experience 


EXPERIENCE OF METROPOLITAN 


Still An Adequate Supply of First- 
Rate Farm Mortgages for Company 
Investment 


One year ago the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company made its first 
leans on farm mortgages. The Com- 
pany entered this field of investment 
practically co-incident with the launch- 
ing of the Federal Farm Loan system, 
which gives added interest to a report 
on the Company’s experience by Mr. 
Robert Lynn Cox, third vice-president. 

“The one outstanding fact at the 
close of the Metropolitan’s first year 
as an investor in this field,’ said Mr. 
Cex, “is that there is still an adequate 
supply of strictly first-class farm mort- 
gages for the investment of life insur- 
ance funds at satisfactory rates of in- 
terest. Several forces have had a 
tendency, however, during this period, 
to lessen the volume of mortgages. 
Foremost of these is, of course, the 
wonderful prosperity of the American 
farmer. Wheat, cotton, grain and hogs 
at prevailing prices are effective mort- 
gage lifters. 

No Long-Standing Mortgages 

“As a result of this prosperity some 
investors having large amounts in 
farm mortgages, notably the life insur- 
ance companies that have been lenders 
on this security for many years, are 
confronted with the condition of hav- 
ing to take in funds on account of 
payments of mortgages about as fast 
as they can put them out to advantage. 
The Metropolitan Life has not been 
confronted with this condition because 
it has no long standing mortgages and 
experience shows that it will be two 
or three ‘years before the cashing-up el- 
ement comes to be felt in any con- 
siderable volume, even under the most 
favorable agricultural conditions. 

“The Metropolitan jn starting opera- 
tions in this field had the disadvantage 
of having to create a new organization. 
Financial correspondents were appoint- 
ed only in those sections recognized as 
conservative and as the most desirable 
territory for farm loans. Under these 


conditions and pursuing a cautious pol- 
icy in extending the field and in the 
class of loans accepted, the Metropol- 
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itan placed during the twelve months, 
$7,584,405 in farm mortgages. 


Satisfactory Rate of Interest 


“Notwithstanding these restrictions 
the Company was able to get a satis- 
factory rate of interest as well as a 
satisfactory selection of loans. Fur- 
thermore, there has been a steady rise 
in the average rate, due chiefly to the 
continued absorption of liquid funds 
by the demands of war. At the close 
ef the twelve month period we were 
getting in the various States from % 
to 1 per eent. more than at the begin- 
ning. This, too, notwithstanding strict- 
er conditions, as, for instance, a limi- 
tation of the prepayment privilege 
which will tend to keep the money cut 
when once placed—an important mat- 
ter in connection with the investments 
of life insurance companies, where 
overhead costs must be kept at the 
minimum.” 


L. D. Cavanaugh, actuary of the 
Iederal Life of ‘Chicago, has been 
called to Washington by Hon. J. M. 
Gaines, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Fureau of War Risk Insurance, to 
serve the bureau in an important actu- 
eiial and managerial capacity. The 
Federal has granted Mr. Cavanaugh an 
indefinite leave of absence in order 
that he may serve the country in its 
present emergency. He is to return 
to the service of the Federal when he 
can be spared from his many duties in 
Washington. Alfred R. Thompson, who 
has been identified with the actuariai 
department of the Federal Life for 
some time past has been elected assist- 
ant secretary and assistant actuary of 
the Company. Mr. Thompson is an 
honor graduate of the University of 
Michigan; he is a nephew of John T. 
Winship who was former insurance 
commissioner of the State of Michigan. 
Mr. Thompson drove an ambulance in 
France until the service was taken over 
by the U. S. Army and at that time 
the military examination disclosed 
some slight impairment so that for the 
time being he was not permitted to en- 
gage further in military service. Mr. 
Thompson is a decided addition to the 
excellent official staff of the Company 
and the management of the Company, 
as well as Mr. Thompson, is to be con- 
gratulated upon this promotion. 


Ward B. Alsip has been appointed 
manager of the Fidelity Mutual at Se- 
ettle, Wash. 


next birthday to 60 years. 


anteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 


Established 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


developing the 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH.L. DURKIN, Secretary 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


Sr SAGAS Sree tee een 
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Loe eee 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


IONE NT 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in. fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Comment. fora limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mjg3ion, a renewal interest Sg an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Oftice, 277 Broadway. New York Gity. 

JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE ee H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
COMMITTEE | WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Gof OnThefirin q Line With 
Our /eiple Option lal 1C Y 
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Massey We esc. Fes, JL. Bab/er- Geptnge Ggencies, 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 
Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


Four big success 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the ‘insured 
meriting the. appellation—the 


Country’s 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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Every 
he should be right on his mettle when 
approaching his prospect. He must be 
prepared for every emergency and be 
strongly fortified against any argu- 
rient that his prospect may offer. 
Successful agents are never caught off 
their guard. They are always pre- 
pared for the unexpected. ‘They know 
what kind of mental states will cover 
over them like a veil when certain 
circumstances arise. 

Concentrating on failure to sell a 
policy, collect a premium, your own 
obstinate folly, timidity or on anything 
‘you don’t want brings its penalty in 
failure just the same as _ centering 
your whole mind on what you really 
desire to do or have brings its reward 
in success in the sale of the same 
policy, the collection of the premium, 
poise, courage, strength, etc. 

The inside secret of it all is imagi- 
ration, the power to create within our 
minds mental pictures. 

Most agents do not realize what a 
tremendous influence imagination has 
on individual success or failure. 

Two Kinds of Imagination 

In analysis you will find there are 
two kinds of imagination, success im- 
agination and failure imagination. 
Success imagination is the imagina- 
tion that takes ‘you over the top to 
victory while failure imagination is 
that which leads you over the paths 
of worry and fears to defeat. 

Inside you there is a magic spring 
which will set your mind thinking 
along’ right channels. If you don’t 
pey close attention your failure im- 
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insurance agent knows that agination will 
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BUSINESS ESSENTIALS 
No. 3 — IMAGINATION 


By JOHN K. WEST 


“pute aan on your, 
thoughts for the moment you stop 
thinking right thoughts failure bobs 
up to your damage. 

Your mind inside you controls your 
imagination and if ‘you keep it work: 
ing right you can interpret every con- 
dition to your own advantage. 

Those agents who allow petty things 
to disturb them, who are over-anxious 
to be heard, who fear, who plunge jn- 
to other people’s troubles and difficul- 
ties, who are shackled with indiffer- 
ence, are bound to the down and out 
class, while those agents who possess 
poise, courage, earnestness, sincerity 
and loyalty are led to the very heights. 

Everything in life comes as a re- 
ward or penalty and you can will 
yourself to do or have anything ‘you 
want: 


imagination Either Makes or Breaks 
You 


A golf player in hitting the ball must 
have imagination. He must have the 
mental thought of success in his play 
or he will “dub” his stroke. A billiard 
player must have his shot in mind 
before he makes his play. If he im- 
egines he will not hit the ball, he 
won't. A tennis player in serving the 
ball from the back line must get im 
his mind’s eye where he wants to 
smash the ball in his service. A base- 
ball player in hitting the ball must 
have a hit in his mind and not a miss. 

Set it down as gospel that imagin‘a- 
tion can either make or break you 
and your success in life is all tied up 
and interwoven in it. 

If ‘you picture failure and fear it 


Voursiien latcam 


Also for Health and Accident: the 
Maryland Assurance Corporation of 
Baltimore issues a wide variety of 
policy contracts that provide Com- 
plete Personal Protection—Life In- 
surance, Health and Accident Insur- 


ance. 


The Corporation has a Home 


Office staff that is old enough in ex- 
perience to know, young enough in 
enthusiasm to grow, and we want you 
to grow with us. Valuable openings 
in productive territory for energetic 


ambitious men. 


Maryland Assurance Corporation 


Seven South Gay Street 
~* BALTIMORE 


JOHN T. STONE 
President 


“LIVE AND DIE WITH ASSURANCE”’ 


ycu will get your mind off the main 
track of success. ' 

An athlete in training for track or 
field events goes through a long series 
of preliminary stunts before the cham- 
picnship games. He fails many times 
but by his failures he builds up his 
strength. He learns to give his un- 
divided attention to the one thing he 
does. He trains his mind to avoid the 
luundred and one things that are con- 
tinually jumping before him and to 
attend to the thing he is there to do 
ta make the jump, to clear the hurdle, 
or to cross the tape. 


Don’t Whine or Criticize 


Some agents are continually whin- 
ing about their territory, their policies 


or competing companies. Their mind 
runs along any old channel to nowhere 
but a splash. Failure is inevitable for 
them. Success lies along other roads 
and you can practice the qualities that 
will bring it to you just as well as 
you can think obstinate thoughts of 
failure. 

The rabbit’s foot, the lucky stone 
are not such bad things after all. 
Your mind is always flowing and if 
3cu can’t do better go get one of these 
charms, put it in your pocket and 
when you get off the path to success 
thoughts touch the stone positively 
and right ‘yourself. 

Imagination is far more powerful 
than any material thing and means 
life or death to your success in life. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-—LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets. iviccses seititcece 5 oo vlajere’e o-e/plate oa ceeeeti ote o' a.cenclcla saree $ 16,560,439.04 
Liabilities .......... 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus.. 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in Force... 131,790,562.00 


CO-OPERATION 


Our effective plans of 
co-operation with new 
representatives (1) attract 
the best type of men to 
the business and (2) enable 
them to secure a substan- 
tial production during 
their trainings period. 


A group of thirty new 
representatives who con- 
tracted with us in 1916 


or early in 1917 reported 
$111,671.06 in new pre- 
miums during 1917. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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Insurance to Cover Inheritance Taxes 
is opening new fields to Provident Agents 


“Men are insuring not only to protect their families and to 
protect their business but also to protect their estates.” 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Another View of 
Life Insurance 
FRIEND 


With Man Throughout Life—His Chief 
Assistant and His Privy 
Counselor 


A LIVING, BREATHING 


By Arthur C. Williamson, The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company 


Life insurance is a remarkable com- 
modity, is it not? It is a sort of real 
panacea, and better yet, in medical 
terms, a real prophylactic—a preventer 
- of many troubles on the one hand or 
a curer on the other. It was just fash- 
ioned for the one purpose of meeting 
the needs of mankind in all its peculiar 
individual conditions. It is not a crea- 
ture of the abstract, not a matter of 
cold figures, but a living, breathing, 
sympathetic partner in all of man’s 
intimate relationships with the living 
world immediately about him. I wonder 
if you see flesh and blood in this 
article you are trying to market? 
you then describe it in terms of cold, 
calculating figures and do justice to it, 
to the man who may want it, or your- 
self? 

Universal Helper 

What are its purposes, its particular 
field or sympathetic co-operation with 
man, the individual? They are almost 
too numerous to mention. Wherever 
human experience has shown the need 
of money or the advantage of it in 
whatsoever condition, life insurance 
tenders its helping hand. When the 
newlywed anxiously questions how he 
can guarantee a livelihood to the new 
partner of his choice if he:is taken 
before he has had time to accumulate 
a livelihood, it says, ‘Never mind, old 
man, I'll help you out of your difficulty. 
Let me look after her for you.” When 
he wonders how he will educate his 
kiddies, it says “Put aside a few dollars 
every year with me and I’ll see them 
educated whether you live to do so or 
not.” When dad has a mortgage on 
the home which mother would have 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Can. 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a company which provides 
an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. 
is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


her trouble to clear off without him, 
it takes care of the mortgage for her. 
When dad is set up in business and 
goes to the bank to borrow and the 
banker says, “I’m sorry that I can’t 
loan you that much money for your 
business, for I believe you will make 
a success if you live, but it’s too much 
of a chance for us to take, for if you 
die your estate is not yet Jarge enough 
to warrant the loan,” Life insurance 
then offers its help to increase his 
credit. If dad finds that he is much 
in need of money and the banks are 
not loaning money to anybody, his old 
life insurance policy says, “Try me; 
I'll come to your aid and nobody will 
know a thing about it.” If he makes 
his pile and the inheritance tax gets 
stiff, life insurance says to him, “I'll 
furnish you cash to meet it at a low 
rate and you’ll not have to sacrifice 
any securities on a broken market to 
get cash.” If he dies and his wife or 
daughter feels unequal to investing his 
life insurance estate, it replies, “I have 
anticipated your trouble and have every- 
thing fixed so that all you need to do 
is to take a check and know that on 
the first of each month, for your whole 
lifetime, you will have another just 
like it: nobody can beguile your money 
from you on the ground of a friend in 
need—no promoters can dupe you—no 
criminal attach your fund. You can 
rest in comfort the remainder of your 
life.” 
Lifelong Friend 

So life insurance goes with man 
throughout life, his chief assistant and 
privy counselor if he but realize its 
power and worth, and will extend his 
care for a generation beyond if he will 
allow it. 

Do you describe its functions to your 
prospects. in such a way that they can 
see its real helpfulness? Forget all 
you ever knew of its technical side 
and its figures and look to human ex- 
perience -to find the terms in which 
to describe it. It is not life insurance 
in the abstract—it is a living, breath- 
ing, sympathetic and all-powerful friend 
in the brain of the man who sees it 
in its real form. Can you not describe 
it in good old homely terms of humaa 
needs and human experiences? It is 


for just these homely needs that it was 
fashioned and for which it is desired. 
Do you present it in its proper light? 


That 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies ; 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incomporated 1851 


rE 


Discuss Tax Brief 
of W. M. Horner 


SOME CONFLICT OF OPINIONS 
Lawyers Discuss Argument, But Do 
Not Want to be Quoted—Dr. 
Westfall’s Comment 


Warren M. Horner’s brief on the in- 
come law, appealing for relief from 
taxation on proceeds of life insurance 
policies, regardless of beneficiary 
designation, and arguing that insurance 
is not income but indeminity, was well 
received in many quarters. The brief 
went to Commissioner Roper, of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Among the life insurance presidents 
who said that Mr. Horner’s argument 
is sound is John TT. Baxter, of the 
Northwestern National. 

Lawyers Will Not Be Quoted 

A number of counsel for leading life 
insurance companies were seen. All 
discussed the brief with the greatest 
caution, and there were a number of 
individual views. As a general propo- 
sition the lawyers did not care to be 
quoted. 

Julian $8. Myrick, chairman, laws com- 
mittee, Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York, said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: “I have read Mr. Horner’s 
brief on the income tax and I agree 
with what he says.” 

Dr. J. V. E. Westfall, executive vice- 
president of the Equitable, said this 
week: “As to the academic question 
whether the proceeds of a business pol- 
icy constitute income in my opinion 
there is only ene answer: it is not in- 
come, but indemnity.” 

Pure !ndemnity 

Mr. Horner in his communication 
shows that counting the proceeds of a 
policy maturing by death as income 
does not comport with the nature of 
life insurance. That is indemnity, 
pure and simple, he says, as evidenced 
by all reliable definite definitions of in- 
surance, life insurance and indemnity, 
and further that any law or interpreta- 
tion of any law as so classifying life 
insurance as income in accordance with 
the rules as laid down by the Treas- 
ury Department is not harmonious with 
the history and purpose of income tax- 
ation. 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
; by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Semtruar 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


Mr. Agent, is to. write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


PROOF OF DEATH FORM 


Soldiers and Sailors Insurance Meas- 
ure Re-Written in Committee 
on the Judiciary 


Washington, D. C.—After having been 
passed by the Senate, the bill to pre- 
scribe the requisite form of proof of 
death under insurance policies on the 
lives of persons with the military forces 


has been entirely rewritten by the 
House Committee on the judiciary. 

Where as the original bill covered 
only men in the Army, the new meas- 
ure includes men in every branch of 
the service and, in addition, makes 
some important changes. Among other 
things, the revised bill provides that 
where an insurance company, upon pres- 
entation of prescribed form of death 
certificate, has paid the insurance and 
it has subsequently appeared that ‘the 
insured was alive and the insurance 
paid, together with legal interest there- 
on and all past due premiums with in- 
terest, is refunded, the insurance com- 
pany shall, without requiring evidence 
of insurability, reinstate the policy. 
The original measure made no provision 
for reinstatement. 


A new section is also included, de- 
fining the various terms used, as fol- 
lows: “the term ‘policy’ shall embrace 
any contract of life insurance, including 
any benefit in the nature of life insur- 
ance arising out of membership in any 
fraternal or beneficial association; the 
term ‘premium’ shall include member- 
ship dues or assessments in such asso- 
ciation; the term ‘insured’ shall include 
any person who is the holder of a policy 
as defined in this Act; the term ‘insurer’ 
shall include any corporation, partner- 
ship, or other form of association which 
secures or provides insurance under any 
policy as defined in this Act.” 


Wm. J. Cameron, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant actuary of the Home 
Life Insurance Company, is a fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America. He 
was graduated from Toronto Universi- 
ty in 1911 and previous to entering the 
service of the “Home” was Deputy 
Commissioner and Actuary of. the In- 
surance Department of the State of 
North Carolina. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The Mutual Life Insur- 


Another ance Company of New 
Aged York has the unique 
Policyholder record of no less than 
and His seventeen  policyhold- 
Insurance ers) who have lived 


past the age of 96, 
three of them rounding out the full 
century and more. The last one re- 
ported since the issue of the latest an- 
nual report is Rev. Aaron E. Ballard, 
of Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 

Mr. Ballard is widely known in that 
State, and known to thousands of 
others who visit that noted summer 
resort on the Jersey shore. He has 
been for many years the president of 
the Ocean Grove Association, which is 
the name of the corporation controlling 
that town. He was insured under pol- 
icy No. 17,818, on the 14th of January, 
1857, for $1,500 on the ordinary life plan 
vith a semi-annual premium of $21.18. 
Mr. Ballard attained the age of 96 on 
the 27th of December, 1916, but he 
continued to pay his premiums uatil 
and including January 14, 1918. Later, 
on the 1st of April, 1918, he sur- 
rendered his insurance for cash, the 
results being as follows: 


Total premiums paid in 61% 


VY GRAS Uae aye bs oe REMI o's sheets ais $1,302.57 
Face amount of pol- 

dey |. nieben oo vee see 1-5 0000 
Accumulated divi- 

Gems * Gem... 2s sue 3,110.18 


Total cash surrender value. .$4,610.18 


After having had insurance protec- 
tion for 61% years in an increasing 
amount, ranging from $1,500 in the 
first year to $4,610 in the last year, 
he received on surrender more than 
three times the original amount of his 
insurance, and more than 8% times 
the total premiums paid during 61% 
years.—‘Points.” 

* * * 


(Charles F. Junod, writ- 


Somebody ing*in the Illinois Life 
Must “Bulletin,’ asks: Did it 
Pay ever occur to you that it 


does not make any dif- 
ference whether a man carried life in- 
surance or not? ‘The loss is paid for 
just the same. His explanation fol- 
lows: 

“Death means loss, and losses must 
be paid. It is an exaet commercial and 
economic principle that a value always 
must replace a value or there is loss. 
Because it is only one case, the at- 
tention of the world is not called to 
it. but that one loss is paid just the 
same whether the man has life insur- 
ance or not. In one case the insurance 
company pays, in the other his family 
pays by his children going without ed- 
ucation, by their joining the great 
army of wage-earners; in some coin or 
other the loss of that activity is paid 
for. And if you can go out with this 
argument and just pick out every case 
and study the circumstances of each 
individual you talk to, and put your 
finger on that risk and hold it up and 
shake it before his face, ‘you won't 
have to urge that man to ‘buy life in- 
surance, because ‘he is ready to buy if 
h2 has the money.” 


x * & 


Some people contend 

R. F. Fry that it is hard to be op- 
on timistic nowadays, says 
Optimism President R. F. Fry, of 
the Old Life, Milwaukee, 

to the field force. They bemoan the 
fact that they are living in such times 
and under such cenditions. No one 
can refrain from regretting the terri- 
ble. world war. It is on a larger scale 


than any previous war, although his- 
tery tells us that dating back the three 
thousand years that we can trace his- 
tory, there were only three hundred 
years in all that war was not being 
waged among people somewhere. It 
seems, therefore, that since the world 
began people have somewhat special- 
ized in doing damage to each other 
physically, but never on such a large 
scale as today. 

To talk optimism, practice it and 
feel it is not always easy. The natural 
born optimist does not find it so diffi- 
cult nowadays, but perhaps the man 
who has acquired optimism must watch 
his step in order that he may not 
lcse it. 

‘Compare the mother who sends her 
boy. away with smiles and good words 
of cheer, although she may collapse 
when he is gone, with the mother who 
carries on and makes a terrible scene 
in her son’s presence. The boys’ last- 
ing impression is bound many times to 
be what was conveyed to them by the 
action of others. The business man 
who is continually looking on the nega- 
tive side of everything, who assumes a 
pessimistic attitude as to present and 
future conditions, is unconsciously 
planting that impression in the minds 
of those around him.. He will wonder 
why business is dropping off with his 
concern. If he wished to locate the real 
seat of the trouble he might locate it 
in himself. 

If we wish to be of assistance to 
those who have gone across and are 
fighting our battle, we must be as op- 
timistic as possible under the circum- 
stances, keep our nerve and look for 
some reasons why we should do more 
business rather than for reasons why 
we should not do a good business. The 
successful man is the man who can 
meet adversity and rise above it. 

% * * 


A John Hancock 
policy for $50,000. 
on the 20 pay- 
ment plan was 
issued last month 
on the life of Henry G. Tremmel, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the American 
Turpentine Company of Cleveland, 


Weekly Premium 
Man Writes 
$50,000 Case 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Ohio, and in favor of that Company. 
The annual premium is $1,538. The 
insured will be 29 years next birth- 
day, is married, and is the main stock- 


holder in the American Turpentine 
Company. The high standing of Mr. 
Tremmel and of the enterprise in 


which he figures so prominently, give 
particular point to the appreciation by 
this capable and successful young man 
of the value and necessity of life in- 
surance in protecting the fortunes of 
that corporation. 

Congratulations are in order to In- 
gpeetor John C. Heimberger of the 
Cieveland II Agency, by whom. the 
upplication for this insurance was di- 
rectly secured. The completion of the 
transaction shows also that the pro- 
cuction of business insurance is well 
yrithin the powers of Weekly Premium 
men, who will acquaint themselves 
with its effects, advantages and pos- 
sibilities, and present them clearly to 
the ambitious and far-sighted American 
business man—the man who combines 


prudence with daring, who, while 
eourageous in his ventures, neglects 
pe reasonable and accessible safe- 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 


’ 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in. America in the number of its 


policies .,.... Peis 00s ee Be oe 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
Paes slabs 's.0 o-s # dic 2 tere ONS OOU Gum 


It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in foree in 1917 

a Oe BEET yo sugud ouste Cie ,$458,749,902 

It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


guard, such as life insurance certainly 
is, to any business enterprise depend- 
ent largely on the brains or capital of 
any one man, or group of men; and 
.n the last named case, each individual 
cf the group should be considered as 
a prospect. 

Business insurance was the topic at 
a recent meeting of life insurance men 
in Boston, and, as one speaker re- 
marked in substance, good men, men 
6£ capacity were never more needed 
than now; therefore business insur- 
ance is important and pertinent at the 
rresent time. When a good man is 
taken away, more is lost than when 
the value of a plant is impaired by 
fire or other casualty. There is great 
opportunity for more men to specialize 
in business insurance and more men 
should do so. 


RULES ABOUT WOMEN 


Penn Mutual Insures Them at Same 
Rates as Men, Except Disability 
Provision 


The Penn Mutual’s rules toward wo- 
men risks follow: 

Women are insured at the same 
rates aS men, and receive the same 
benefits, except the disability provi- 
sion. 

Evidence must accompany every ap- 
plication that the moral and social sur- 
roundings of the proposed female risk 
are good, together with a statement of 
the purpose of the insurance, the char- 
acter and financial ability of the appli- 
cant, and who is to pay the premiums. 
There must be a clearly defined insur- 
able interest in each case. 

a. Single women eighteen ‘years of 
age and over are insurable. ~ 

b. Married women under thirty years 
of age are insurable. 

c. Married women over thirty years 
of age are not insurable until two 
years after marriage, unless in the in- 
terval they have given birth to a child. 

d. Pregnant women are not insur- 
able. 

e. Women are considered insurable 
two months after childbirth. 


INSURANCE CASE DIGEST 

The Hastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived from the Rough Notes Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, ,the valuable 1917 
Digest of Insurance Cases, compiled 
by Guilford A. Deitch, of the Indian- 
apolis bar; assisted by Frank G. West, 
of the Indianapolis bar. 
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Ruling Interesting 
To Fraternal Orders 


BY ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT 


Beneficiary Designated “Dear Friend 
and Member of my Family”— 
Not Related 


A beneficiary designated as “dear 
friend and member of my family” who 
lived with the insured many years 
prior to and at the time of death, 
neither paying board, but living in 
common, is a “member of family” un- 
der a fraternal policy, providing that 
the benefits should be paid to any; 
member of the family or one depend- 
eut upon insured for maintenance, ac- 
cording to a decision given ‘by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois recently in 
the case of Women’s Catholic Order 
of Foresters vs. Catherine Heffernan. 

It appears that on October 27, 1897, 
the order issued an Endowment Cer- 
tificate to the insured. Section 2 of 
Article 15 of the Order’s constitution 
provided that endowments might be 
made payable to the following classes 
of persons: 

“Class First: To a member’s (1) 
husband; (2) children; (38) grandchil- 


dren; (4) fathers and mothers; (5) 
grandparents; (6) brothers and sis- 
ters; (7) nieces and nephews; (8) 


ccusins in the first degree; (9) aunts 
and uncles; (10) any members of the 
family; (11) next of kin who would 
he distributees of the personal estate 
of such member upon her death intes- 
tate; (12) to religious or charitable 
iInstitutions—in any of which cases no 
proof of the dependency shall be re- 
quired before issuing the endowment 
certificate. : 

“Class Second: ‘To any person who 
is dependent upon the member for 
inaintenance (food, clothing, lodging| 
er education) in which case written 
evidence of the dependency within the 
requirements of the laws of this Order 
must be furnished to the satisfaction 
of the high secretary before the en- 
fowment certificate can be issued.” 

The Insured 

The insured, Miss Winifred Ryan, 
tied in Chicago December 31, 1914. 
and at the time of her death was ai 
mmember of the Order in good standing. 
She left her surviving, two brothers, 
who claimed that the beneficiary un- 
der the policy was not at any time a 
member of the family or in any way 
related to the insured. and claimed 
that the money should be paid to the 
administrator of Miss Ryan’s estate 
rather than the bereficiary named in 
the certificate. The Order paid the 
insurance money into ccurt and was 
allowed $40 for its costs. 

“The facts as brought out on trial 
showed that after the death of Miss 
Ryan’s father and mother she went 
to the home of Catherine Heffernan in 
Cnieago and made her home there un- 
til her death. ‘She never had any other 
home after the death of her mother 
end was never married. Both the in- 
sured and the beneficiary worked at 
the neckwear business in Chicago. 
There was no positive evidence intro- 
Guced as to whether or not Miss Ryan: 
tne insured, paid board or lodging to 
Miss Heffernan, the beneficiary, and no 
evidence was introduced as to whether 
or not one or both of them furnished 
the food for the table. They were 
always seen together wherever they 
went and witness testified that appar- 
ently they were dearer to each other 
than sisters. When Catherine Heffer- 
nan, the beneficiary, was sick, Wini- 
fred Ryan, the insured, cared for her, 
as one member of a family would 
eare for another, and Miss Heffernan 
did the same when Miss Ryan was 
sick, many times. 

; _» The Defense 
‘The appellants rested their defense 
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on the ground that at the time the 
alieged designation of beneficiary was 
junade She was not competent to take 
and that is the sole defense in the 
case. A 

The trial of the case resulted in a 
verdict for Miss Heffernan, the bene- 
ficiary. On appeal, the court said 
among other things that the law gov- 
erning insurance certificates of the 
class in suit was that a person could 
not take as a:beneficiary unless he 
came within one of the designated 
classes stipulated in the policy. The 
designated beneficiary could not re- 
ceive the insurance money as against 
the heir of the insured unless she 
continued to be one of such designated 
classes at the death of the insured. 
Commenting further, the Court said it 
was a distinctive feature of this class 
of insurance that the benefit certifi- 
cate speaks with reference to the con- 
dition existing at the time of the 
ceath of the member, whose life was 
insured, and if Miss Heffernan, the 
beneficiary, was a member of the fam- 
ily or a’'dependent of Miss Ryan, the 
imsured, within the meaning of the by- 
taws of the society and the statutes 
of Illinois, she was entitled to recov- 
ery, although she was described in 
the certificate as “dear friend and 
member of my family.” It was not 
necessary that the two persons be 
blood relatives in order that they be 
rautually dependent upon each other. 


“The designation of the term “depend- 


ent” does not carry with it the idea 
‘hat such a person was one entirely 
supported by another, but was one 
who depended upon the aid of another 
tor his support. A beneficiary is a 
dependent if he receives some substan- 
jal support or assistance from the 
insured, such as food, clothing, lodg- 
ing or education, or some other sub- 
stantial aid and support, provided 
such aid or support rests upon some 
moral or legal or equitable ground and 
not upon the purely voluntary or char- 
itable impulses or disposition of the 
member. The insured and the bene- 
ficiary were close friends, their rela- 
tionship was not mercenary or con- 
tractual. They were constant com- 
panions and the evidence presented: 
tended to support the contention that 
the beneficiary was actually a depend- 
ent of the msured, if not a member, 
ef her family, and is therefore entitled 
te recover the insurance and the judg- 
ment of the trial court was affirmed. 


WE MUST FINANCE EUROPE 


The national debts of the powers 
now fighting are multiplying at a pro- 
digious rate, and will do so until the 
conclusion of the war, says Francis H. 


‘Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty 
irust Co, 


Their aggregate magnitude 
cannot now be estimated. To be sure, 
our own debt is mounting rapidly, but 
our resources have not been strained 
and will not be for some time. Fur- 
thermore, by virtue of our unequalled 
wealth, we are certain to be in a 
sounder and stronger position finan- 
cially, industrially and economically 
than any other nation when peace fi- 
nally comes. 


Not one of the Europ2an belligerents 
will have sufficient financial resources 
to pay for more than a small part of 
its war costs, much less its reconstruc- 
tion bills. Consequently, in order to 
carry out their gigantic programs for 
rehabilitation the belligerents will 
have to float more loans, a considera- 
ble portion of which must be placed 
abroad where they can be used in pay- 
ment for supplies to be bought from 
lending countrics. » 

Requests for credit must necessarily 
accompany the demands for goods 
which Europe will make in this coun- 
try after the war, and we shall be 


. asked to take in partial. payment, at 
‘least, securities which will give us an 


interest in foreign enterprises of all 
kinds, 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital. .......$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


...(over).... $42,400,000 
sap (OVer). <.. 5,600,000 
HEF, ceeeeees 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. 


Address: 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


LI 


oem 


Ss x bea mre 
OPRENDER at SAS SPC : 
UMONT - 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, 


H. M. HARGROVE, President _ :: 


ADDRESS 
Beaumont, Texas 


A. “H. Kahler, of 
Peoria, Ill, has a 
self-assumed quota of 
$100 per week, net 
commissions. He de- 
scribes his method of operation as 
follows: 


First, I asked myself what I was 
in the business for, and the answer 
was to make money. Next, “How 
much are you worth to yourself?” and 
I concluded that I should be worth 
$100 per week. Then I said, “I will 
put myself on that basis for ten weeks 
and each week I must have at least 
$100,” and that it was not to be an 
average of $100 per week but it must 
be a minimum. 

Very soon after starting this I found 
myself not caring how many thousands 
of business I wrote but looking for $100 
worth of commissions. I also, for the 
first time in my life, really understood 
the significance of questions you have 
put to me from time to time when | 
spoke of taking trips, the question be- 
ing. “Can you afford the time away 
from the field?” I used to wonder at 
that. <A life insurance man’s time is 
his own, but since I got on this mini- 
rium I find it is not his own and that 
he has got to keep plugging, and if 
he takes time off, it hurts his chances 
of earning $100 per week. I went out 
ier a round of golf the other day but 
did not enjoy the game because I only 
bad. $20 of my quota, and I said “If 
I fall down this week it will be on 
account of golf.’ I have, therefore, 
aecided to forget golf each week until 
afler my minimum quota is made. I 
have $81 commissions so far for this 
week. This is Wednesday P. M. Since 
starting on this quota my weeks have 


Kahler’s 
Self-Assumed 
Weekly Quota 


“tun as follows: 


First week, net commissions...$152 
Second week, net commissions. .$207 
Third week, net commissions. .$154 
Fourth week, net commissions. .$165 


Now I am always planning on where 
my $100 is coming from. I went out 
last Sunday afternoon and made $20 
just to get that much of a drop on 
this week. Every man I see I wonder 
where he is going to fit in on my quota. 

Therefore, a minimum quota of any 
ammount per week will mean to the life 
insurance man that he will have noth- 
ing in his mind but Life Insurance, 
and that he will always be looking for 
an opportunity to increase his busi- 
ness, 


ALSATIAN FOUGHT GERMANS 


Interesting Career of Charles Franke, 
Now With John Hancock in 
Baltimore 


Charles Franke, a young man who 
recently joined the John MHancock’s 
Baltimore Agency, has put in good 
service for the U. S. A. during the 
rast four years. A native of Alsace, 
he came to this country in 1910, joined 
the United States Army in 1914, served 
with General Pershing in Mexico, and 
went to France with the 22nd Infantry. 
He took part in several engagements 
on a sector within a few miles of his 
own home now held by the Germans. 
He was gassed in 1918 and invalidea 
back to this country with several of 
Lis comrades. He was granted an 
audience with President Wilson. He 
certainly deserves well of his adopted 
country, which he has served with a 
devotion that may well be an example 
to some of the native-born. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT’S HONOR ROLL 


The service flag of the Mutual Benefit 
had in it 485 stars up to June 1. A 
special edition of “The Pelican” con- 
tains their names, This issue of “The 
Pelican” is one of the most artistic 
in its typographical arrangement that, 
has reached this office. 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
shed The 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
The address of the officers is 
Telephone 


every Friday by Eastern 


Secretary. 
the office of this newspaper. 


2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 


of March 3, 1879. 


CAN’T THLL STORY TOO OFTEN 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is fortunate in having officers 
who appreciate not only the service 
mission of that organization in its re- 
lation to the general public, but also 
who understand the necessity of hav- 
ing the public know what is being 
done. The best organization in the 
world would lose much of its effective- 
ness if none but a cloistered few knew 
about its operations. The American 
people may learn by intuition or in 
the course of time who is serving them, 
but as a rule it takes long for the 
information to percolate. Now the 
truth is that the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters is achieving won- 
ders not only in the inspection and 
engineering function which it is per- 
forming for the United States Govern- 
ment, but in its, intelligent, consistent 
and persistent campaign against the 
national American sin of carelessness. 
These achievements furnish one of the 
bright pages in our history in the mak- 
ing. The people should know about 
them. 

It is for these reasons that Mr. Mal- 
lalieu is showing good judgment in 
making addresses, presenting the situ- 
ation as seen from the fire insurance 
angle, before such bodies as the fire 
marshals and the country editors. It 
is no small matter to leave a busy desk 
and take the long, hot railroad journey 
to New Orleans, where the marshals 
convened, or to Hot Springs, Ark., 
where the editors met, and the Nation- 
ai Board’s manager might have sent a 
substitute speaker, but he decided— 
and the officers of the National Board 
coincided—that it was worth the trip 
in each caSe to give the facts in the 
eloquent, forceful style which he pos- 
sesses. So he went. 

The National Board is not only the 
greatest American factor in keeping 
down the fire waste of the property 
owners of the country, but through its 
countless inspectors and engineers it 
has reduced the fire waste in the Gov- 
ernment holdings to the minimum. In 
Washington this is appreciated. Every 
day big things arg done, and when the 
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war is over, it is hoped that the Na- 
tional Board will issue in permanent 
form a complete chronicle, showing 
how the fire insurance companies and 
their representatives have aided the 
nation in its time of peril. It will be 
a book worth the writing and the read- 
ing. 


AMERICAN INDEMNITY IN N. J. 


Appoints Geo. A. Devoe, of National 
Surety, Resident Manager—Will 
Enter New York 


The American Indemnity, of Galves- 
ton, Texas, has entered New Jersey 
for surety business and has appointed 
as resident manager George A. Devoe, 
who has been with the National Surety 
in the home office for twelve ‘years. 
Mr. Devoe resigns as manager of the 
re-insurance and depository depart- 
ments of the National on July 1 and 
will start his operations for the Amer- 
ican Indemnity on that date. He will 
make his offices at 1 Montgomery St., 
Jersey City. 

In entering New Jersey, the Amer- 
ican Indemnity also qualified for all 
casualty lines and will take up those 
branches at a later date. The Company 
has in addition applied for admission 
to New York State for all casualty 
lines. On March 1, the American In- 
demnity had a capital of $500,000 and 
a surplus of $275,000 and had qualified 
with the Government for $77,000 on 
any one bond. 

J. F. Seinsheimer, general manager 
of the American Indemnity, was in 
New York last week and personally 
completed the arrangements with Mr. 
Devoe. j 


WILL NOT BE A DISTURBER 


Travelers Resignation from Compensa- 
tion Bureau Result of Differences 
of Opinion 


Following the resignation of the 
Travelers from the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau this week 
there were rumors that one cause of 
friction was over cantonment insur- 
ance. Asked for a Statement, Walter 
G. Cowles,. vice-president of the Com- 
pany, said that an article in a New 
York daily paper of June 12 correctly 
stated the position of the Company. 
This article follows: 


The Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford has resigned from the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau. This 
action on the part of the Travelers is under- 
stood to be due to divergence of opinion be- 
tween it and the Bureau on certain important 
questions of practices and matters of Bureau 
policy. Officials of the Travelers have, how- 
ever, given positive assurances that it has no 
intention of disturbing the situation as re- 
gards rates and rules, and has signified its 
intention, if permissible, of continuing its 
membership in the various branch bureaus. 

The resignation of the Travelers has been 
referred to the Welfare Committee of the 
Bureau, and under the constitution the resig- 
nation does not become effective until acted 
upon by the Bureau in meeting. The Travel- 
ers, being the largest writer of liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance, its pros- 
pective retirement from the National Bureau 
will cause keen interest in casualty wunder- 
writing circles, but relief will be experienced 
over the assurances that the points involved 
in the controversy between the Travelers and 
the Bureau are not of such a nature as’ to 
be totally irreconcilable, and are in no wise 
likely te disturb existing harmonious con- 
ditions of rates .and rules. 


FAGAN SUCCEEDS SANDER 


Joseph F. Fagan has been appointed 
assistant counterman of the metropoli- 
tan office of the General Accident suc- 
ceeding Henry Sander, resigned. Mr. 
Fagan has been with the New York 
office of the General for a number of 
years. 
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: THE HUMAN SIDE.OF INSURANCE 


UNION CENTRAL’S WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK 


Evelyn H. Edwards, as manager of the women’s department of the Union 
Central Life, in the offices of C. B. Knight, general agent of the Company in 
New York, has made a splendid record in less than a year’s work, during which 
time she has created a number of producers and induced a number of women to 


make a successful entry into insurance. 


Mrs. Edwards was studying for the 


opera when her attention was drawn to an advertisement for a life insurance 


woman solicitor, 


She joined the forces of the Massachusetts Mutual, after 
which she went with the New York Life. 
partment of the Union Central is printed on this page. 


A photograph of the women’s de- 
Seated, reading left 


to right, are Mrs. Kathleen J. Meetze, Mrs. Edwards and Miss Theo. A. Thomp- 
son. Standing, left to right, are Miss Valborg, Miss Grau, Miss Grace A. Pringle, 
Miss Della M. Hackett, Mrs. Helen M. Zinsser, Mrs. Harriet D. Mosher, Miss 
Ethel J. Asseltine, Miss Edith J. McSweeney. Mrs. Meetze was formerly a school 


teacher. 
was in business. 
publishing business. 


The Misses Pringle and Asseltine were trained nurses. 
Miss Hackett taught school. 


Miss Grau 
Miss McSweeney was in the 


Miss Thompson was a music student. 


H. S. Hince, editor of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual’s publications, who was in 
New York this week, is a young man 
who has had an unusual career. For 
three years and a half he was in the 
railroad business in India. Coming to 
this country he went with the maga. 
zine “System” in Chicago. One day a 
representative of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual called upon him to write some in- 
surance in which he succeeded. This 
led to Mr. Hince making some study 
of the manner in which life insurance 
prospects are secured. He mapped 
out a clever letter; handed it over to 
the life man who insured him; it went 
out to the public, was productive of 
results, and because of its effective- 
ness, he was offered a position in the 
home office of the Connecticut Mutual. 
In brief: he demonstrated fitness for 
insurance before going into it. 


* *  * 


Charles F. Taylor, of the Fidelity 
Mutual head office force, was an offi- 
cer on board a tanker which was re- 
cently sunk by a German submarine in 
Wuropean waters. Mr. Taylor escaped 
injury, and the submarine has since 
riet her just fate and is now on the 
bottom—for keeps. 


* * * 


Philip W. Alexander has joined the 
ranks of fire insurance publicity men. 
He is head of the publicity department 
of the Fireman’s Fund. 


; * ae * 
President J. B. Levison, of the Fire- 


man’s Fund, is back in San Francisco 
atter visiting the Hast. 


May 18th. 


Miss Lulu B. Hopler, a Prudential 
girl, has attained the rank of First 
Ciass Yeoman in the United States 
Navy. 

* * * 

Phil M. Leakin, accident claim ex- 
aminer of the Attna Life, met with a 
painful accident while playing golf at 
the Hartford Golf Club last week. In 
hitting a golf ball his club hit some 
small stones which spattered into his 
left eye causing the big good natured 
examiner to be away from his office 
fcr a few days. Mr. Leakin has re- 
cently been raised to a sergeancy in 
the Connecticut State Guard. 

* * * 

H. E. Moen, leading producer of the 
‘“linnesota Mutual, went out in May 
t» beat John Poindexter’s record month 
of $173,500, which “Big John’ hung 
up during December, 1916. Moen se- 
cured applications amounting to $177,- 
(00, beating the Company’s high mark 
for monthly individual production by 
$2,500. He also made a new record 
tor the company in weekly personax 
production by writing $107,500 of new 
business during one week, ending 
A little analysis of Mr. 
Moen’s feat makes the results more 
remarkable. (He did not write any 
application of larger denominatioa 
than $10,000. His total applications 
for May numbered fifty-two, divided 
as follows; ten for $1,000, two for 
$1,500, four for $2,000, four for $2,500, 
sixteen for $3,000, two for $4,000, ten 
tor $5,000, and four for $10,000. The 
Company’s officers and field force all 
unite in offering Mr. Moen heartiest 
congratulations for the two splendid 
fevords he made during May, 1918. 


——— 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Hartford’s Division 
of Manufacturing Risks 


J. M: HOLMES MADE 


New Division Created—G. A. Russelt 
Succeeds Him in Field for | 
Hartford 


Because of rapidly growing business 
the Hartford Fire has established a 
separate division to analyze what may 
be termed its manufacturing’ risks. 
This Division: will underwrite these 
classes for all sections of its eastern 
department. It will be under ‘the 
charge of John M. Holmes as _ super- 
visor of manufacturing risks. The és- 
tablishment of this new division. will 
give much needed relief to examiners, 
will make possible more careful and 
systematic analysis of the individual 
characteristics of each risk, and bring 
about a more uniform. underwiting 
policy both as to the acceptance of 
business and in the grading of lines. 


Mr. Holmes entered the employ of 
the Company in the Pacific Depart- 
ment in 1886, and after twenty ‘years’ 


_ continuous, service there he came to 
' New York and entered the office of the 


New York Underwriters’ Agency. He 
took part in the adjustment of San 


' Francisco losses in April, 1906. In May, 
' 1907, he was appointed special agent 


oi: the Hartford for Western Pennsyl- 
vania, headquarters at Pittsburgh. In 


_ February, 1918, he was transferred to 


Philadelphia, with WHastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Southern New Jersey under 
his supervision. 

The position formerly occupied by 
Mr. Holmes will be taken by Gilbert 
A. Russell, special agent of the Citi- 
zens in the middle department and ad- 
joining States, in which service he has 
worked continuously for sixteen years. 
He has been almost continuously con- 
nected with the executive committee 
of the Underwriters’ Association of the 
middle department since 1903, and was 
elected president of that aSsociation in 
1905, and re-elected in 1906. His new 
duties for the Hartford will not in any 
way disturb his relations with the 
Citizens, his field for the Citizens tak- 
ing in, besides Eastern Pennsylvania 


and Southern New Jersey, Delaware,. 


Maryland and the District of Columbia. 


CLEAR FIELD IN TWO STATES 

The.Globe & Rutgers is said to be 
the only Company now writing hail 
business in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. ; 


MANAGER 


-“Lieutenant- 


G 
Hylan Committee on 
Risks and Insurance 


GEORGE R. BRANSON, CHAIRMAN - 


D. P. Kingsley, Vice-Chairman; Snow, 
Hoey, Lunger, Ellison, Joyce, Huff, 
Edwards on Mayor’s Committee 


George R. Branson, president of the 
United States Fire, has been made 
chairman of a Committee on Risks and 
Insurance of the Mayor’s Committée on 
National’ Defense: D: P. Kingsley, pres- 
ident of. the. New York Life, is vice- 
chairman, and Irvin G. Herman, of tne 
Ffall of Records, is secretary. The ex- 


ecutive committee consists of Presi- 
dent #. G@. Snow, Home; Comptroller 
Walter. Stabler, Metropolitan Life; 
William F. Dix, Mutual Life; Charles 
J. Edwards, Equitable Life; James J. 
Hoey, ‘Continental; Sumner Ballard, Na- 
tional of. Copenhagen; Otto M. Hidlitz, 
30 EH. Forty-second Street, and J. Ser- 
geant Cram, 505 Fifth Avenue. 

Other members of the committee fol- 
low: 


George M. Adrain, Edward W. Allen, 
Clarence--Axman, Wilbur L. Ball, Al- 
bert Behning, William H. Bolton, Chas. 
A. Boody, William R: Brennan, John 
M. Butler, Frederick Cody, Edward R. 
Cohn, John M. ‘Cragen, Charles W. Day- 
ton, Pierre R. DeBracke, William Har- 
vis Douglas, Edmund Dwight, Bennett 
Fillison, Bernard M. L. Ernst, Thomas 
P Fowler, Robert J. Fox, Edgar HE. 
Frank, Joseph Gerli, Seig Goldstein, W. 
J Hamilton, Ogden H. Hammond, Perez 
F. Huff, William B. Joyce, Charles EH. 
Lalanne, Samuel W. Levine, John B. 
Lunger, Maxwell Lustig, Cornelius A. 
MeGuire, George HE. Payne, John W. 
Platten, EH. O. Richards, Samuel R. 
Schneider, Clement H. Smith, George 
Wach, Lee J. Wolfe, Benj. F. Wollman. 


IN MEMORY OF LT. PALACHE 


Ambulance of Hartford Fire and Hart- 
ford A. & I—Also a Travelers 
Ambulance 


An ambulance to be known as the 
James Palache Ambu- 
lance” will be sent to France by the 
Hartford Fire and Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity in memory of Lieutenant 
Palache, son of Whitney Palache, who 
was recently killed in action in France 
after a brave struggle with a German 
officer. The Travelers Girls’ Club, com- 
pesed of some 1,500 female employes 
of the Travelers Insurance Company 
will also send an ambulance to France 
in the near future. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 


7 — THe AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


53,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AKTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK ; 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
see» - 230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Assets ..... 
Reserve ..... 
Capital .... 
Surplus 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
. COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Reservi 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


ee ES | 
U. & O. CONFERENCE 
Brokers and Underwriters to Discuss 

Former’s Report—Country-Wide In- 

terest in Recommendation 

The brokers’ association’s report on 
use and occupancy, with its revised 
torm, has attracted so much attention 
throughout the country that the re- 
port itself was exhausted. One under- 
writers’ association ‘said that it could 
use a dozen copies. The New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange’s conference 
committee on U. & O. consists of C. 
C. Weyland, chairman; C. R. Pitcher, 
J. G. Hilliard, W. H. Koop, T. A. Ral- 
ston, R. O. Haubold and Archibald 
Wemp. This committee and the brok- 
ers’ committee, the chairman of which 
is Alexander M. Silvey, is to confer. 

Many interesting suggestions hava 
been received about the brokers’ re- 
port. The report is generally com- 
mended. 

In the way of criticism 
has been that finished 
not be included, as in 
whiskey, that take long 
varnish the companies 
total losses. 


one comment 
stock should 
the case of 
to age, and 
would face 


* * * 
W. H. Snedeker Returns 


William H. Snedeker, of the Bale- 
Snedeker Co. Inc., returned last week 
from an extended automobile trip. 

* * * 


Dean With See & Depew 


Harold Dean, of Rubin & Samuels 
and formerly with Smythe, Sanford 
& Gerard, is now with Abm. S. See & 
Depew as placer. 
. * * * 
George McKay Re-instated 


George McKay, of Abm. S. See & 
Depew, has received notice from the 
Government that he has been re-in- 
stated as a second lieutenant and he 
expects to be called for active service 
or Monday. Mr. McKay served as a 
lieutenant jin the National Guard in 
Mexico, but failed to pass the physica) 
requirements of the regular army. 

* * * 

Arthur E, Hess, counterman of the 
metropolitan office of the Genera! 
Accident, returned to his work this 
week after having spent eight weeks 
at the French Hospital where he was 
operated upon for appendicitis. Mr. 
Hess tells some interesting stories of 
Lis associates in the hospital, several 
of whom were French soldiers recuper- 
ating from trench wounds. 

-— * 6 
Brooklyn Brokers’ Meeting 

B. A. Ruffin, manager of. the metro- 
politan office of the General Accident, 
was the speaker at the meeting of 
the Brooklyn Brokers Association last 
night. Mr. Ruffin had.as his topic the 
“f‘ixperiences of a Field Man.” 


Hs 
HARTFORD NOTES 


UIUULUIVIUUUUUTIUULI ULLAL TEL 

The home office force of the /Ktna 
Fire Insurance Company will hold its 
aunual outing at the Griswold Hotel, 
Kastern Point, Connecticut, on June 
£0vh. 


rl 


eal 


MIU 


Fall 


The Fire Board and City Council of 


Hartford are making endeavors to get 
a reduction in fire rates. Special com- 
mittees have been organized to study 
conditions in other cities. 

J. Verner. Anderson, of Hartford, 
a-sistant examiner of risks of the Na- 
jlienal Fire for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Rhode Island, has en- 
\listed in the Quartermaster’s Corps of 
jthe.. Army. 

Morgan Burke, of the Attna Fire In- 
Surance.Co., and Miss Lucy Gaffey, 
cf Hartford, were married June 6th. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUALS 


Take Large Chances—Some Liiability 
on Individual Risks. Which 
They Carry 


As indicating the large chances that | 


New England Mutuals are taking the 
following figures show amounts car- 
ried on a single risk: 


Boston Mfgs., $500,000; Arkwright, 
$370,500; State, $350,000; Firemen’s, 
$250,000; R. L, $230,000; Wore’r Mfg., 
$200,000; Mfgs., $195,000; Fall River 
M., $190,000; Mechanics, $150,000; 
Blackstone, $150,000; American, $140,- 
000; Enterprise, $140,000; Merchants, 
$85,000; Paper Mill, $60,000; Rubber 
Mfgs., $60,000. 


GREENHAGEN MAKES CHANGE 

Fredk. Greenhagen, who has been 
with Fred S. James & Co. for a long 
time, will go with Rollins, Burdick & 
Hunter on July 1. 


Van Damm. Warehouse Full 
Lines in the neighborhood of $150,- 
000 on wool and skins in the Van 
Damm Warehouse, Staten Island, were 
being offered freely this week. 
se * «# 
Hamilton Warehouse Lines 
It is reported that one of the com- 
panies wrote $1,000,000 on whiskey in 
the Hamilton Warehouse, Louisville, 
this week at a rate of 15 per cent. 


[of Liverpool, England] 
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ROYAL 


INSURANCE 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


Fire—Casualty 


UNDERWRITER 


SCHAEFER 


100 William Street 


DETROIT, 


| Great American 


Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED ~ 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY t,1917 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,954,055 


NET SURPLUS 


10,759,422 
23.713.477 


HOME OFFICE No. 1 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
JESSE E. WHITE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


ALEXANDER R,. PHILLIPS 
ASST. SECRETARY 


CHARLES G. SMITH 
PRESIDENT 

EDWIN M. CRAGIN 
SECRETARY 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
—Automobile Insurance 
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& SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


Authorized Capital $500,000 
Artroitt National Hire 
Susurance Cn. 


MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence — 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

VER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R, EMORZ WARFIELD, President 
FRED. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


z's. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM HORRISON, Koet Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Nation-Wide A: for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PH 1S AgsD Ser) Po abt A 


FACILITIES 
ALL LINES 


ADEQUATE 


325 WALNUT STREET 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SATISFACTION 
.S ER Ve ee 


ALL LINES 


| B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UN DERWRITERS of New York 


FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 
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Congressman’s Farm 
Risk Bill Speech 


U. S. INSURANCE ARGUMENT 


A. A. Wren, Kansas City Inter-Insur- 
ance Authority, Strong Advocate 
of Measure 


Representative King’s speech in ad- 
vyocacy of his farm risk insurance bill, 
now in a committee of Congress, will 
interest insurance men. His remarks 
follow: 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to respectfully 
call your attention and the attention 
of the House and the country to the 
principle of agricultural insurance. 
That the Government should tempor- 
-arily provide for the insurance of agri- 
cultural crops against the action of 
‘the elements may seem somewhat 
startling, but the more thought one 
gives. to the proposition the more he 
is convinced that the principle is fair, 
sound, and just, and the war legisla- 
ticn based upon such a bill will ma- 
terially increase the crop acreage to 
the great advantage of our people and 
our cause. 

Last session I prepared and _ intro- 
duced into the House a bill establish- 
ing a bureau of farm risk insurance. 

I endeavored to engraft the substance 

of the same by way of an amendment 

npon the Food Administration bill, It 
was defeated on a point of order be- 
jug raised against the amendment that 
it was not germane to the original bill. 

I reintroduced this bill at this session. 

These bills proposed to establish such 

bureau in the Treasury Department, 

but upon reflection I have come to 
the conclusion that such bureau should 
be founded in the Agricultural Depart- 

Ment, in whose archives now rests a 

great deal of information to which 
weference can be easily made by such 

vreau. 

It is most patent that the logical 
‘place for such a bureau is under the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I have 
‘therefore prepared and introduced a 
Tew bill, known as H. R. 12337, giving 
jurisdiction to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment over farm risk insurance, which 
‘bill has been referred to the Agricul- 
tural Committee for consideration. 

In this connection may I be permit- 
ted to say that the purpose of this 
legislation at this time is receiving, 
Nation-wide notice, and I have received 
from many parts of the country urgent 
inquiries as to the relief sought to be 
granted in this bill. 

One of the most effective and in- 
telligent communications comes to 
hand from Mr. A. A. Wren, of Kansas 
City, Mo., who is one of the great au- 
‘thorities on jnter-insurance in America 
end an earnest advocate of agricul- 

tural farm risk insurance. 

This letter, which I urgently recom- 
mend to the consideration of every 
Member of Congress and to the citi- 
zens of the country, is as follows, to 
wit: 


: 


Kansas City, Mo., June 1, 1918, 
Hon. Edward J. King, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 
_ Honorable Sir: Re House bill on agricultural 
imsurance, 
n view of the urgent need of increased pro- 
ction now and for some time to come, the 
legislation proposed by your bill is most im. 
Portant, as both the farm owner and tenant 
farmer are encouraged by its provisions to 
cultivate and plant a greater acreage, 
__The writer having been engaged for over 15 
Years’ in the organization and management of 
€0-operative insurance associations among 
“Manufacturers and merchants, and appreciat- 
‘ing the need of some form of indemnity for 
crop loss, had begun an investigation with the 
obiect of organizing a co-operative agricultural 
insurance bureau when your bill was called to 
my attention, and I recognized it as a very 
essential war measure. 
he manufacturer is encouraged to invest in 
“machinery and material because the demand 
or the article to be manufactured is obvious, 
and because he has a certain knowledge that 
investment in land and equipment, ‘with no 
abor may be protected from the hazards usual 
to that business, with fire and liability insur- 


mee and the further knowledge that when 
‘ Tr has been spent on the material a finished 
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article will be ready to market at a profit. On 
the contrary, the farmer may invest his money 
in land, equipment, seed, and cost of living, 
and when he has employed his labor in cul- 
tivation. and planting he shas only a planted 
crop, which may or may not mature for reasons 
outside his control; and if it does not mature 
he thas lost his investment in seed, living dur- 
ing the crop period, his labor, and interest on 
the investment in land and equipment, with no 
opportunity for indemnity. 

f this is discouraging to the farmer who 
Owns His lana anda has a chance to recoup his 
loss of some one year in a succession of suc 
cessful crops, how much more discouraging 
must it be to the tenant farmer, who rents 
from year to year, and to whom the soil is be- 
ing assigned or leased for cultivation more and 
more every year until at present about 40 per 
cent. of the cultivated soil is tilled by the, 
tenant farmer. 

There is in the crowded centers many thou- 
sand men, heads of families, who were raised 
on farms and who would be glad to return 
with their families to the farm if the security 
offered by your bill prevailed. The savings of 
such men may not admit of the purchase of 
land at its present high price, but they would 
be able to rent farms, ‘buy the seed, and, with 
credit strengthened by crop insurance, obtain 
equipment and live during the crop period, feel- 
ing that if the first crop was lost they would 
not have to sacrifice their equipment under 
forced sale to pay their creditors and be left 
stranded on the highway of middle life. 

War-risk insurance has provided for indem- 
nity not otherwise provided for in the insur- 
ance world, and why should the farmer be ob- 
liged to carry, individually, the burden of 
loss and the hazards surrounding that which 
is first in necessities, in peace or war—ample 
production of foodstuff? 

In times of peace this hazard may be prop- 
erly distributed through co-operative organiza- 
tions among farmers, which, of course, requires 
years of organization work to effect; ‘but in 
such war times, when so much of the tillable 
acres of our allies have been devastated, the 
shipping facilities so employed that the crops 
of other foreign nations can not be imported, 
and our own stores obviously being diminished, 
the Government should make provision for 
crop insurance and encourage the cultivation 
of some of the many millions of untilled acres 
in the United States. And in this connection 
permit me to call your attention to the figures 
reported in the Weekly \News Letter to corre- 
spondents by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, under date of August 13, 1913: 

“The Department of Agriculture estimates 
829,000,000 acres are not in use. Only 21 per 
cent. of the land is not available for any form 
of agriculture. Only 27 per cent. of tillable 
land of the United States is actually under 
cultivation, based upon reports of 35,000 
correspondents. 

“The total acreage of the United States and 
possessions is estimated tr be 1;900,000,000; 60 
per cent., or 1,140.000,000, is estimated to be 
tillable, capable of being brought under cul- 
tivation by means of the plow. This includes 
land already under cultivation and that which 
in the future may be brought under cultivation 
by clearing, draining, irrigation, etc. 

“Three hundred and sixty-one million acres, 
or 19 per cent., are estimated to be untillable, 
but valuable for pasture and fruits; only 21 


per cent., or 399,000,000 acres was estimated 
to be of no use for agriculture, present or 
future. In 1909 the land area in crops, where 


acreage was given, was 311,000.000, or 16 per 
cent. of total land area, about 27 per cent. of 
estimated potential tillable area of the United 
States and possessions. 

“For every 100 acres that are now tilled, 
about 375 acres may be tilled when the country 
is developed.” 

Permit me to call your further attention to 
that part of the fourteenth annual report of 
the Reclamation Service, 1914-15, which shows 
the land situation in the respective States, a 
copy of which. I am inclosing herewith, 

I believe the Government has at hand, in the 
Agricultural Department, all the information 
necessary to provide agricultural insurance, 
with the exception, possibly, of the ratio of 
loss tothe cost of cultivation and planting in 
different parts of the country. and a few months 
should suffice to acauire this information and 
be able to establish a schedule of rates that 
will nroperly distribute the burden of crop loss, 
furnish the indemnity that will strengthen the 
credit of the tenant farmer, and encourage the 
necessary increase in crop acreage and produc- 


tion next year. 
A. A. Wren. 


SCHEME TO BEAT SHORT-RATE 
CANCELLATION 


A Minneapolis manufacturer after 
putting in a lot of his valuable time 
finally hit upon a scheme to beat the 
short-rate cancellation provision in his 
policies. He selected the policies he 
intended cancelling and secured en- 
dorsements transferring them to cover 
property in a _sprinklered building 
rated much lower. Then he asked for 
their cancellation at short-rates. He 
did not, however, remove the property 
insured to the new location...The Min- 
nesota Insurance Department is  in- 
vestigating the case. This party be- 
longs to the erowd who think anything 
is legitimate that, beats a corporation, 
and‘he probably\‘withholds his nickel! 
on the trolley until the conductor de- 
mands it, is the comment of the “Am- 
erican Agency Bulletin,” 
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“The Loading Fire Insurance Company in America” 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


LEWIS & GENDAR, Inc 


New York City Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 ONE LIBERYY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 


Northern Asse. Co., Ltd. of Eng. Firemen’s Inc. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N, Y. Globe & Rutgers Inc. of N. Y, 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


145 MONTAGUE STRERFT, BROOKLYN—NEW. YORK 
Telophones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


Represented at 


95 William Street, 


208 Broad Street, 
N. Y. C., Room 1001 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


WALTER F. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


95 William St. 
New York 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 


ARQGHIBALD.A. McKINLEY, President 
D. J. DAVIDSON, Vice-President 


Merchants National Fire 
Insurance Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Home Office: 
No. 29 So. La Salle St. 


H.C. JONES, Secretary and Treasurer 
I. W: ROCKEY, Managing Underwriter 


CAPITAL 
$250,000.00 


AN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


LONDON, 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


‘ JAMES H. EPWORTH 
= NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 


ik ” NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 
qt 


0 MAIDEN LANE 
40 CLINTON STREET SERVICE , 80 MAIDEN 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST 


Phone John 4560 
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Fred J. Cox’s Talk 
at Syracuse Meeting: 


APPEALS FOR’ ORGANIZATION 


Income of Agents Threatened—“Forget 
Petty Jealousies and Remember 
Larger Questions” 


It was with a sincerity born of firm 
ecnviction in the righteousness of the 
National Association’s cause and of 
the vital necessity for supporting it 
that Fred J. Cox, chairman of the 
executive committee of that body, ad- 
cressed the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Syracuse, 
June 6. Mr. Cox was warmly applaud- 
ed and appreciation of his talk was 


expressed by a rising vote of thanks. 
In the course of his remarks he said: 


“This is not a time for mere Speech- 
making but rather one in which in- 
surance, as well as all other business 
men, must stand solidly together. In 
the first place we have this war to 
win. We must be ready to make any 
needed sacrifice for the good of these 
United States. 

“But getting down to the objects for 
which we are in session here, our own 
immediate business; your future, my 
future and that-of our families must 
continue to depend upon the insurance 
business. The National Association of 
Insurance Agents is the only associa- 
tion in the country of, for and by in- 
surance agents. We, all of us, must 
consider seriously whether we are giv- 
ing it the support it must have if it 
is to give us in return the help and 
protection of which it is fully capable 
if properly upheld. 

Must Have Organization 


“We must have an organization. 
Time and time again it has been 
demonstrated that without organiza- 


tion many ill-advised laws, rules and 
regulations, born of ignorance and in- 
yerted reasoning would have. been 
added to the burdens of this business. 
The National and the State associa- 
ticns Should be an ever ready -and 
eifective weapon for defence wherever 
an unrighteous attack is made against 
us or our business. The two associa- 
tions should be always kept in such 
a state of efficiency that the service 
rendered shall be of a kind that mem- 
bers may realize and appreciate its 
value. As,insurance men our only 
eafety lies in making the National 
Association a truly great organization 
fully worth while. 


“You insurance men little realize 
the good that has been accomplishea& 
ky this association throughout the 
country. Our effort now is to build 


upon the present firm foundation and 
(Continued on page 19) 


H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


54 Pine Street - New York 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFICO DEPARTMENT: i} 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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MANAGERS’ GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Gil Nichols Could Have Gotten Pointers 
Had He Been at Greenwich 
Meet 


As has been the custom for some 
time, most of the prizes given by the 
Underwriters’ Golf Association were 
won in its tournament, Tuesday, by the 
cfficers and the handicappers. The 
scene was the Greenwich Country Club, 
The 18-hole medal play handicap was 
won by Thomas F. Handy, of Benedict 
& Benedict, score 82 net, handicap 23. 
The second prize went to C. L. Tyner, 
Home, score 84 net, handicap 15. In 
the best ball foursome, E. G. Snow, Jr., 
and C. L. Tyner were first; Sheldon 
Catlin and L. P. Bayard, Jr., second; J, 
A. Kelsey and E. D. La Tourette third. 
There is but one prize for this event 
and as Mr. Tyner won the previous 
event his prize, a pair of candlesticks, 
was divided between the next two 
players. So one of these candlesticks 
is now in Philadelphia. 

Hugh R. Loudon won the kickers’ 
handicap. This will be good news to 
his golf friends in Chicago. The ex- 
president's trophy for the best net 
score of the day went to C. L. Tyner. 
C. A. Ludlum is now a member of the 
club. He had not been playing golf 
much, but last Tuesday he made an un- 
equaled record, testifying that he kept 
a scrupulously honest score. His 
caddy is now in a sanitarium resting 


up. Officers for the year were elected 
as follows: President, E. G. Snow, 
Jr.; vice-president, Sheldon Catlin; 


secretary-treasurer, L. P. Bayard, Jr. 
Executive committee: C. F. Shallcross, 
H. A. Smith, Charles J. Holman, C. D. 
Dunlop and H. R. Loudon. The annual 
dinner was held at the Greenwich 
Country Club, J. A. Kelsey, the outgo- 
ing president, presiding. 


GENERAL AGENCY COMPANY 

A certificate of organization of the 
Hartford General Agency Company 
was filed with the Secretary of State 
of Connecticut June 7. Officers elected 
are officers of the Hartford Fire and 
include president, R. M. Bissell; first 
vice-president, Whitney Palache; sec- 
ond vice-president, James Wyper; 
treasurer, D. J. Glazer; assistant treas- 
urer, Thomas H. Scotland; secretary, 
Frederick Samson. 


TROY RATES 
The Troy; N. Y., common council has 
appointed a committee, to investigate 
the recent increase of rates there. 


F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


FOR 65 YEARS— 


THE CONTINENTAL has built its name to 
stand for all that is best in fire insurance. 


among agents and the insuring public. 
CONSTRUCTIVE management has assured its 


progress in the future. 


FINANCIAL strength insures stability and 
guards against any conflagration danger. 
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THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital, - - TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Managing Branch Offices: 
80 MAIDEN LANE CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CONTINENTAL COMMANDS CONFIDENCE 


STRENGTH 
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HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND ? j JAMES H. BREWSTER, Megr. 
Assistant Secretaries Py Hartford, Conn. 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 


Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, ete. 


Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


EK. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1 Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


ORGANIZED 1848 


= 
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Qhio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


EK. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Ine. 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE‘INS.’‘CO. MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 
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FAIR DEALING has won it a leading place 


growth in the past and assures a continuation of | 


INTEGRITY SERVICE 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. | 
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This form read on the “use 
ccupancy of assured’s plant.’ The 
onditions of this contract of insur- 
nee are that if the plant or any of 
's constituent parts or machinery or 
upplies or material in or on premises 
hall be so disabled, damaged or de- 
troyed by fire occurring during the 
erm and under the conditions of this 
olicy that assured are or would be 
entirely prevented from producing its 
sutput, the companies shall be liable 
for an amount of not exceeding $3,500 
per day for each working day of such 
prevention; but if the ability to pro- 
duce its output be diminished only, 
then shall the companies be liable for 
that proportion of $3,500 per day in 
Which such output is or would be 
diminished; that in case of fire the 
‘Statement of Loss as Follows: 


and. 
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average daily output for 300 actual 
operating days immediately preceding 
tne fire shall, for the purposes of the 
policy, be assumed to be the normal 
Ccaily output. 

Total insurance $1,050,000. 

Date of fire November 1, 1917. 

Period of impairment—1 day. 

The form limits liability for total 
prevention of output to an amount 
not exceeding $3,500 per day, making 
it non-valued as to total prevention, 
but for partial prevention, states the 
companies shall be liable for that pro- 
portion of $8,500 per day in which the 
cutput is diminished, instead of not 
exceeding $3,500 making the form 
valued as to partial prevention, there- 
by destroying the co-insurance of the 
form in case of partial loss. 


Wumber of cars produced during 12 months previous to November 1, 1917........... 9,591 
Average production of cars’ per day based on year’s business previous to the fire 32 
Brotal suspension of otitput of cars due to fire—(1 day); cacccvccseccoccocccccncccececconce 50 
‘Allowance made on 32 cars at average profit of $95.06—'%4 per car—loss..............0. $3,042.00 
‘The adjuster found that the average number of cars made per day for the 300 
days next preceding the fire was 32, and apparently took that part of the 
form which states the average daily output for 300 days preceding the fire shall, 
for the purposes of this insurance, be assumed to be the normal daily output, 
to mean that the companies’ liability is limited to 32 cars per day, whether as- 
sured was making more cars per day at time of fire. 
Under the term of the form assured’s loss was 50 cars at average profit of $95.06— 
yy «$4,753.12 
ARE or: te nA ot catia’ Goch OOF Ob OOHC OC BRCTT mee OC nanrs $3,500.00 
Me «one $3,042.00 
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i, Sar MANAGERS 
Merchant Marine House 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & Co. iwc. 


New York City 


South William and Beaver Streets 
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|(NATIONALUNION 


Fir€ INSURANCE Co,, 
OF Pittseunc. Pa, 


Hains 
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| SECURITY—STABILITY—SERVICE AND FACILITIES | 
a} | MAKE THE NATIONAL UNION A GOOD COMPANY 10 | 
REPRESENT BY EVERY TEST THAT COUNTS. TO. 
PROPERLY EXPERIENCED AND QUALIFIED AGENTS 
NATIONAL UNION SERVICE WILL SPEAK FOR IT- 
SELF WHENEVER YOU CHOOSE TO MAKE THE TEST. 


| 
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Just say: 


National Liberty 


“Insurance 
INSURANCE COMPANY Man” 
OF AMERICA the open sesame 


to every courtesy 
within our power. 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 


State of New York in 1859 Room with de- 

Statement, January 1, 1918 echt 

@ash Capital. ..% on. $1,000,000.00 Private bath $2.50 
Assets 8,209,763.64 and $3.00 


TTPO TITIES fete: sie's0 <.eue's 5,223,081.71 
Wes Surplus ........ 1,986,731.93 
Surplus for Policy 
Holders 2,986,731.93 
HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 


THE YORKSHIRE oF vor, scr, 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., New York, 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, N. C.; SOUTHEASTERN, 
Dargan & Turner, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, New 
Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; McClure Kelly and 
McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. ‘ 


INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


Head Offices: 


411-13. Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


» We can offer to Agents and Brokers special facilities on surplus lines 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Sail Business is Hazardous Except 
When Written on a Proper Basis 


Inasmuch as the outlook in the near 
future is that nothing but sail vessels 
will be used in the South African, 
Brazilian and Australian trade, a very 
serious condition will confront marine 
underwriters as to the proper rates and 
conditions to be granted for shipments 
of this kind, as just prior to the war of 
four years ago, sail vessels were con- 
sidered a very objectionable class by a 
great many marine underwriters, and 
quite a few offices refrained from writ- 
ing risks by them, but inasmuch as the 
increased demand for insurance by this 
class has presented itself many offices 
have resumed writing this class of busi- 
ness. As there are many new and in- 
experienced underwriters accepting 
risks on sailing vessels, unless they 
use the utmost precaution in writing 
this class of business the companies 
which they represent will undoubtedly 
experience unfavorable results. 

There are a great many questions 


which confront an underwriter in ac- 
cepting risks by this character of craft. 
Firstly, he must take into consideration 
the build of the vessel, her age and her 
caulking; the season of the year the 
vessel sails in, the weather she is apt 
to encounter, the character of the car- 
go, and the place where it is destined 
to. Furthermore, whether the cargo 
can be written subject to average or 
F. P. A. E. ©. conditions, and last of 
ail that he secures a high enough rate 
so that he will be in sufficient funds 
to pay heavy losses, which he is sure 
to be called upon to pay in writing this 
class of business. This knowledge of 
sailing business can only be obtained by 
many years of practical experience, and 
if most of the newer companies in the 
marine insurance business do not use 
more than ordinary precaution in ac- 
cepting this class of business, they are 
bound to have a very unfavorable ex- 
perience.—OBSERVER. 


WANT UNIFORM FORMS 


London Agitation for Reforms in Bro- 
kers’ Slips—Sources of Trouble 
Now 


London, June 1.—Agitation over the 
adoption of standard forms for bro- 
kers’ slips is prevalent in London. The 
wide differentiation ‘in the clauses 
which appear on the slips used by dif- 
ferent brokers in this city is re- 
ferred to as a source of trouble and 
disputes, and the suggestion is made 
that there should be a standard form 


for hulls, another for cargo, and an- 
other for fire rigk, with allotted spaces 
for the various details. 

A London editor says: “There is 
much to recommend such an idea, for 
it is often a matter of difficulty to de- 
cipher the exact terms of a slip owing 
to the various styles adopted.” 


APPOINT BREWSTER & CO. 


The Newark Fire Insurance Co. this 
week appointed J. N. S. Brewster & 
Co., Ine., managers of the metropolitan 
automobile department of the Com- 
pany, effective immediately. J. N. S. 
Brewster & Co., Inc., now represent 
the ‘Caledonian, National Liberty and 
Newark Fire for automobiles. 


RA!ILROAD BOND SITUATION 

Writing of railreaad bonds to guar- 
antee the payment of freight charges 
has been all upset since the recent or- 
der from Washington regarding freight 
payments and bonds. These bonds 
used to be written as required on 
forms prepared by the roads. Hach 


cne had its own form.~ Now applica- ' 


tions are being turned down by the 
surety companies because they do not 
know whether the Washington officials 
are going to prescribe a form of bond 
to be used for all this business. It is 
aiso not known whether the bonds 
are to run to the railroad, or to the 
Government, or to the Government for 


the benefit of the railroad, So no 
bonds of this character are being 
written, 


PHILADELPHIA SUIT 


Pilots Who Salvaged Tankers Bring 
Action Against Owners—Com- 
pany Resists Reward 


Members of the crew of the pilot 
boat “Philadelphia,” who risked their 
lives to salvage the Atlantic Refining 
Company’s tanker. “Pratt,” now moored 
al Point Breeze, were forced to file 
suit for compensation in the United 
States district court, because the Pi- 
Icts’ Association and the Company 
could not agree on a settlement. 


Joseph C. Gabriel, general manager 
of the Atlantic Refining Company, 
when first informed that a libel on the 
vessel had been applied for by the Pi- 
lots’ Association, announced that he 
would refuse to grant admission to the 
yards to the United States marshal for 
the purpose of serving the libel. 

While Gabriel was making this state- 
ment, however, a deputy marshal got 
through the guards at the Point Breeze 
oi! plant and went on board the tanker, 
which is now discharging the cargo 
saved by the crew of the Philadelphia. 
Judge Dickinson has fixed bond at 
$100,000, which must be supplied by the 
company before the vessel can be 
moved again. 


British papers sare full of a decision 
in the 'Court of Appeal, London, as to. 
the strict meaning of “time of produc- 
tion’ in a marine policy for £3,000 on 
gold bullion from companies’ mines and 
banks in Western Australia per any 
conveyance to the mint at Perth. 


NEW INSURANCE PAPERS 


Just as some of the weaker insur- 
ance newspapers dropped.out and it 
looked as if the number would be con- 
siderably depleted it, is announced that 
“The Western Insurance Néws”' is to 
be published in Great Falls, Mont.,‘and' | 
the “Western Economist” is to be pub! 
lished by B. W. Blanchard, who retires 
from the “National Economist,” of 


We beg to announce our appointment as 


MARINE MANAGERS 


of the 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS $793,852.75 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
PHONE 263-264 BROAD ~ 


Mc COMB 


INCORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street 


New NS 


MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., of Newark. N. J. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. ¥ 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York. N-. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


HENRY E. OTTO & CO., Ine. 


Insurance Brokers — Average Adjusters 
Marine and War Risk a Specialty 


56-58 PINE STREET 


John 5109-5037-2171 


NEW YORK 


Marine, Fire and War Risk 


Re-Insurances 


The, Firm of 


ROBT. R. 


toe LAER 


New York, Amsterdam and Copenhagen 


New York Address, P. O. Box 50, Wall St. Station 


which Charles B. Van Slyke is now the 
editor. Heretofore, Great Falls has 
been sadly neglected in the insurance 
newspapers, Rarely has anything from 
there been published. 1t is an unfor- 
tunate oversight, which will be correct- 
ed from this time on. Mr. Blanchard 
has been in the insurance newspaper 
business ‘for twenty-five years, but even 
-@ quarter of a century has not caused 
him to lose faith in it. Mr. Van Slyke’s 
is a new namie, but he knows a gold 
mine when he sees it. 

The two “Economists” are published 


in Iowa, home of many good insurance 
companies. There are still a few choice 
openings for insurance journals. ‘Ari 
zona has none, neither has Maine nor 
New Mexico. 


REPORT ON WISCONSIN MUTUAL 


The Employers’ Mutual Liability of 
Wisconsin reports more than 3,000) 
members and ‘an annual premium in-| 
come of more than $550,000. The annual) 
statement shows surplus $156,000, after 
having paid three annual dividends of 
10 per cent. each, 
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New Credit Method 
By Ocean Accident 


PREPARED BY JOHN E. GREGORY 


Premiums Based on Experience and 
Requirements for Individual 
Debtor’s Accounts 


An innovation in the method of in- 
suring against loss caused by insolv- 
ent and past due debtors’ accounts, 
Beerwise known as credit insurance, 
has been made by John E. Gregory, 


executive head, credit insurance de- 
partment of the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation. The new pol- 
fey form is designed to more fully 
meet the requirements of the whole- 
sale merchant, jobber and manufac- 
turer. 

_ Mr. Gregory explained the new con- 
tract to a representative of The East- 
ern Underwriter as follows: 


‘Credit imsurance, or, credit indemnity, more 
properly called—a guaranty on insolvent debt- 
ors’ accounts—although it ‘has been written 
in tis country for over twenty years, has 
really been in an experimental stage, and 
because of the lack of statistics and knowl- 
edge of the fundamental elements creating 
the risk many companies that attempted writ- 
ing it failed. Therefore this kind of insur- 
ance has not increased in proportion that 
other lines of insurance have. Yet there is 
an increasing demand for insurance of this 


kind. 
Scope of Policy 


This contract insures outstanding accounts 
in the event of debtors becoming insolvent, 
or their accounts past due and unpaid, in- 
cluding the prompt payment of claims during 
its term, whenever and as often as they oc- 
eur. Also, if desired, the handling of past 
due accounts when placed for collection. The 
policy’s practical value is also shown as eol- 
lateral security if the insured desires to 
borrow on debtors’ accounts, whether open or 
represented by notes. 

The class of debtors insured are those to 
whom sales and deliveries of merchandise have 
been made, provided they are in mercantile 
pursuits and are mentioned in the merezn-. 
tile agency book or report that the insured 
elects shall govern as to ratings under the 
contract, in event of their insolvency oc- 
curring during the term of the contract. 

The mercantile agency which shall govern 
as to the rating of debtors at the date of 
shipment is selected by the insured and men- 
tioned in the contract. 

The limit for each debtor is determined by 
requirements and according to the debtor’s 
mercantile agency rating, and is stated op- 
posite each rating in the Schedule of Ratings 
in the +rontract. 

Insolvency Defined 

The definition of insolvency iis printed in 
the contract and comprises every known form 
of insolvency, including a compromise by the 
debtor with a majority number and amount 
of his creditors for less than the amount of 
his indebtedness; where a debtor’s’ business 
is taken over by a committee appointed by 
a majority in number and amount of his 
creditors; the appointment of a receiver; the 
absconding of a debtor; the death or in- 
Sanity of a debtor. Also under the collection 
form of contract, when a debtor’s account has 
ecome due under original terms of sale and 
is filed by the insured with the insurance 
company for collection within forty-five days 
thereafter; when a debtor makes a general 
offer of compromise of his indebtedness for 
less than the amount thereof. ‘ 

Collection of Accounts 


Under the “collection’® form of contract the 
insured may file accounts that are not more 
an forty-five days past due under original 
terms of sale; the company accents them as 
“insolvent” as of the date of filing, places 
them with its attorneys for collection with- 
out additional charge, other than the regu-- 
lation collection fees; but the company does 
fot participate in any part of these fees as 
forwarding agents do, but allows the com- 
Pany’s attorneys their full fees, that they 
May give the insured prompt and preferred 
Service. 

The notice of insolvency is to he filed 
lg twenty days after knowledge of the 

e. 

The agreed amount to be borne by the in- 
sured is mutually agreed upon after ascer- 
taining the annual amount of insolvent ac- 
counts and sales for a period of five years, 
More or less. according to the time the in- 
sured has been in business, and is stated in 


the contract, 

re Adjusting Losses 

_The method of, adjustment is clearly set 

forth in the contract and provides a simple 
culation and the ‘prompt payment of the 

let amount due on the accounts of debtors in- 

sured thereunder. 

Payment of the net amount due under the 
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contract is made promptly after the corpora- 
tion receives a statement of claim, which 
statement may be filed when the net amount 
of insured insolvent accounts exceeds the 
agreed amount to be borne by the insured, 
Thus the insured is paid promptly whenever. 
and as often as he has a claim and does not 
have to wait, as heretofore, from twelve to 
fifteen months for a settlement. 


Basis of Premium 


The premium is based upon the agreed 
amount to be borne by the insured in con- 
junction with the limit required on individ- 
ual debtors, both of which reflect the result 
of the insured’s metaod ef ex‘ending credit 
and conducting business and is a nominal 
charge for insurance against the unexpected 
and unforeseen increase in the amount of in- 
solvent accounts. 

By this method of calculating premium the 
insured receives the benefit of his method of 
doing business and the record he has estab- 
lished as to the amount of his insolvent ac- 
counts. Thus if his record is good he is not 
discriminated against in favor of the mer- 
chant with a poor record by charging both 
the same amount vf premiusn ‘for the same 
amount of insurance, and he does not have 
to pay additional premium if his sales, dur- 
ing the term of the contract exceed the 
amount he estimated as the minimum. 


Amount of Insurance 


The amount of insurance is determined by 
the insured and ourht to be sufficient to cover 
the average amou:-t of out.tanding acco. nts 
during the period «f the cortract. 

‘Credit insurance under this plan encour- 
ages careful busi: ess metlods and rewards 
good business judgment when granting cre:lits. 
It enables the merchant to insure at a cost 
based on his est: blished individual record. 

The nominal premium charged under the new 
plan contemplates the insuring of the unex- 
pected amount of insolvent accounts. The 
premium would be much larger if it also in- 
sured the expecteé amount. In fact it would 


necessarily, im suvh event, be equal to the 
amount of expected, plus a premiwm for the 
unexpected. This would be prohibitive as to 


cost, for the insured would be in effect creat- 
ing the expected amount and paying same 
in cash—whether insolvent accounts amounted 
to that sum or not—which might encouraze 
reckless credit granting and would defeat the 
very purpose of insurance. 

The agreed amount to be borne by the in- 
sured (usually called initial loss) is the 
amount mutually agreed upon as the amount 
of accounts expected and provided for, that 


may become insolvent as indicated by 
experience, 

Term of Contract 
Contracts under this plan may be written 


without the necessity of increasing the agreed 
amount to be borne by the insured under 
the succeeding contract, simply because the 
insured had a claim under his expired con- 
tract. For the principle on which it is based 
is purely insurance and therefore, like fire in- 
surance, the rate only increases when the 
tisk imcreases on account of the class of 
customers becoming more hazardous; a change 
in general conditions for the incoming year 
indicating abnormal failures; or on account 
of a material change in the method of doing 
business. 

The total amount of insurance is specified 
in each contract, which is a positive agree- 
ment for one year and is not cancelable un- 
less by mutual agreement between the in- 
sured and the corporation. 


Limited as Unlimited 


We believe that when an insurance com- 
pany knows the total amount of insurance 
which it may be called upon to pay under 
each, policy, it can determine the required 
reserve for the protection of its policyhold- 
ers better than if the amount of insutance 
is not stated. 

The agreed amount to be borne by the as- 
sured is deducted and not insured, because it 
is the amount the insured expects to lose 
and which is protected the same as general 
expenses and profits when fixing the selling 
price of merchandise. 

The Ocean’s policy also provides for a de- 
duction—the amount of which is determined 
by deducting the premium paid from one- 
quarter of the net amount of insolvent ac- 
counts ascertained in the adjustment (in 
other policies called co-insurance). This de- 
duction, however, does not become effective 
unless the met amount of such accounts ex- 
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FIRST, it 


the Policy, will be paid. 


face of the Policy, will be pajd. 
that 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which 


Agents wanted in Maine, 


Kansas, Missouri. 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 
arantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 
SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


IRD in case of death from 

or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 
the weekly indemnity wjll be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 
New Hampshire, Vermont, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, 
An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, Uniced Life Building 


certain SPECIFIED accident, 


$15,000 
Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 


PER WEEK during such disability, 


of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 


Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Mississippi, 
Address: 


Concord, New Hampshire 


War’s Effect Upon 
Compensation 


INJURED WORK FOR HIGH PAY 


Situation Creatirz False Assumption 
as to Experie -ce—Moral Hazard 
Will Return 


Compensation writing companies are 
experiencing a rovel situation which 
is entirely the cutgrowth of the war 
and the unusual y high wages being 
paid at present in many industries. 


Instead of worl:men being prompt and 
anxious to report injuries, they with- 
hold such information, or if they can- 
not entirely conceal their trouble they 
belittle it. A New York office experi- 
enced an aggravated case of this 
kind a few days ago. 

An assured reported an injury but 
the injured man did not stop work. 
He kept insisting that his hand, which 
was the member jnjured, was improv- 
ing satisfactorily and that it would 
he alright in time. He kept it band- 
aged all the time. Evidently some- 
body about the plant must have found 
cut how badly the hand was injured, 
for the assured compelled the work- 
man to come to the ecarrier’s office 
for an inspection by its physician. The 
back of the hand was in a raw state 
and showed little sign of healing. The 
doctor explained to the man that it 
was ridiculoys for him to expect that 
his hand could heal unless he gave it 
entire rest for a time and the physi- 
cian then asked him why he had not 
done so. The man replied: “Do you 
3uppose I can afford to lay up and 
take the few dollars I am entitled to 
under the compensation law when by 
working I can make $45 or $50 a 
week?” 

This sort of thing’ has been going 


be borne” and 
net amount in- 


accounts -are de- 


ceeds the ‘agreed amount to 
applies only on the actual 
sured after dividends on ; 
ducted, whether said dividends are received 
before or after the adjustment is made, and 
not on the amount insured before dividends 
are deducted. This deduction is made as a 


protection in the event of abnorme’ insol- 
vencies occurring and _ to discourage using 
the contract for commercial rather than for 


insurance purposes. 


rates. This is every. 


Policy. Regular rate 


General Building 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 


General Accident | 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Something New 


broker’s opportunity. Call for 


of brokerage ‘commission paid. 


PHILADELPHIA 


on now for some time in other offices, 
in most cases in less pronounced form. 
The result is that carriers are having 
a slightly better experience for the 


vume being than they expected. In 
other words, the moral hazard has to a 
“onsiderable extent been removed, for 
most of these usreported cases re- 
cover before long. f 

But there is a kack-fire to the situa- 
tion, in that trivial cases are neglected 
and in the end result in the injured 
workman having to remain idle for 
several weeks; whereas had his in- 
jury received proper and prompt atten- 
tion in the first place, he would have 
inst almost no time. 

Should the war and the pres- 
ent industrial activity continue, work- 
men would continue to minimize their 
injuries and the number of acci- 
dent reports would apparently have 
decreased. This could easily lead to 
a false assumption as to experience 
and there might be a strong demand 
ceveloped in the direction of reducing 
races. If this were done the changed 
conditions which will arrive with the 
coming of peace, would immediately 
reflect a hardship upon the carriers. 
Then as the special war work disap- 
pears, wages decrease, the doing of all 
those things which have been neg- 
lected during the war is completed, 
payrolls will decrease, wages will fall] 
still lower and in time the moral 
hazard will return. : 

This is a time when the carriers 
should be allowed to build up a sub- 
stantial surplus to meet less favorable 
conditions certain to be experienced 
in compensation insurance. 


LOUIS PAPEN IN CHARGE 


The American Surety’s new brokers’ 
branch at 63 William Street: will be 
open July 1, in charge of Louis Papen, 
now of the Company’s Metropolitan 
Branch, who will be assisted by Jalo 
Lehti, of the Company’s burglary de- 
partment. 


AETNA TO EXPAND 


The Aetna Life office in New York 
is still expanding and will take over 
the space on the third floor at 100 Wil- 
liam Street soon to be vacated by the 
Maryland Casualty. It is likely that 
the policy, stenographic, experience, 
accounts, audit and inspection depart- 
ments will be placed on the third floor. 
This would leave the tenth floor clear 
for the selling end and the third and 
fifth floors for administration. 


NOT WORRIED ABOUT SUBWAY 

The fight between New York City’s 
miayor and the Board of Estimate, the 
subway workers and the contractors, 
and the contractors and the city, has 
not yet disturbed the surety companies 
who have large subway contract bonds 
outstanding. Evidently the present 
muddle must become much worse be- 
fore the sureties are affected. 
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Smith and Bude 
Are Arrested 


HELD FOR GENERAL SESSIONS 


Several Brokers Also Subpoenaed as 
Witnesses—Policies in Common- 
wealth Canceled Pro-Rata 


F. Clark Smith, president, and J. P. 
3ude, New York manager of the Smith- 
Case Co., Ine., of Newark, general 
agents for Northern New Jersey of the 
Commonwealth Casualty of Philadel- 
phia, were arrested last Friday and 
brought before Justice Ten Eyck, of 
the First District Court of the United 
States. They were held in $500 bail 
for trial before the Court of General 
Sessions charged with having trans- 
acted ‘business for the Commonwealth 
Casualty in New York’ \State in viola- 
tion of the law. 

As stated exclusively in The Hastern 
Underwriter last week more than 200 
yrokers have done business with the 
Commonwealth and several of these 
have been subpoenaed as witnesses. 

It is alleged that during a period of 
about one month the Commonwealth 
wrote automobile premiums in New 
York State of more than $50,000. 

These policies have been cancelled 
pro rata as a temporary expedient and 
no ruling has been made to date as to 
whether the Company will be permit- 
ted to retain any of the premiums col- 
lected or whether it will be held liable 
tor any losses that might have been 
incurred. 


NEW DISABILITY FORM READY 


Massachusetts Bonding Announces 
Contract With Liberal Features for 
Sixty Dollars a Year 


A new disability policy styled “Na- 
bonico” has been issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding. ‘The premium is $60 
and the principal sum $7,500 and $25 a 
week. The health feature provides $25 
a week for total disability in or out of 
the house; partial disability $12.50 for 
52 weeks; hospital benefit double ‘in- 
demnity for 15 weeks; surgical opera- 
tions paid for in addition to hospital 
jndemnity; feeS for non-disabling in- 
juries or illnesses. 

Accident indemnity is paid for life; 
double indemnity while in hospital and 
operation fees in addition to hospital 
fees. This policy can also be written 
in unlevel amounts. 


To Protect Agents 
(Continued from page 1) 
“That a committee of two or more, 
preferably of men living in or near Al- 
bany, shall constitute a vigilance com- 
mittee whose function it shall be to 
draft a form of affidavit which shall be 
satisfactory evidence to the depart- 
ment on which to convict for violation 
of the broker’s license law, and to 
send copies of said affidavit to each 
member, with an explanation thereof 
and the intent of the new law, within 
two months from the date of this con- 

vention.” : 
Albert Mauterstock, Kingston, of- 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


pi —— APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
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fered a suggestion by letter that com- 
panies doing business in New York 
make their account current and en- 
dorsement slips uniform. The subject 
was referred to the incoming. executive 
committee. 

Big Campaign in Fall 

In the fall Secretary C. S. S. Miller, 
of the National Association, will tour 
the State and organize it as he has 
other parts of the country. A decided 
revival of interest is assured. 

Fred J. Cox, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation, delivered an effective address 
which appears in part elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Secretary Albert Dodge reported a 
paid membership in 1917 of 325;. un- 
paid 1917-18, 115; unpaid, 1916-17, 96; 
in good standing 536. New members 
in 1917, 13. War work has interfered 
with association development and in- 
activity has been particularly notice- 
able in Albany,. Troy and Syracuse. 
More publicity was urged through the 
medium of the Bulletin. It was rec- 
ommended that the association’s fiscal 
year should run from January 1 in- 
stead of August 1. 


Casualty Section Activities 

Chairman E. H. Warner, of the exe- 
cutive committee, casualty and surety 
division, reported on the new compen- 
sation policy form which has not yet 
been approved by the Insurance De- 
partment. The committee does not 
favor the proposed warranty feature 
as it relates to cancellations and ob- 
jection was also made to another pro- 


vision affecting change of policies 
whenever rates are changed by the 
Department. The hope was expressed 


that the policy may not become eiffec- 
tive in its present form. The success 
of the committee in preventing action 
on a reduction of compensation com- 
mission was also referred to, empha- 
sizing, as it’ does, the value of the 
State and National organizations. 

Louis G. Morgan, executive commit- 
tee chairman of the fire section, re- 
ferred to the meetings of the com- 
mittee and said that finances had been 
the most disturbing element in the 
situation. There is, he said, consider- 
able misapprehension on the part of 
members regarding the consolidation 
or the fire and casualty interests in 
the Association. 

‘ Advance in Dues Opposed 


There was much objection to the pro- 
posed increase in dues, many arguing 
that what the asociation needs is num- 
bers and the jncreased dues would 
have an opposite effect. Others point- 
ed out that mere numbers, if they 
consist of the class who are so dis- 
interested and unmindful of the needs 
and value of the Association as to ob- 
ject to paying five dollars a ‘year, are 
not so desirable after all. The part- 
timer came in for considerable dis- 
cussion. Many of those who have 
small interest in the Association are 
those making $300 to $500 a year 
out of the insurance while engaged in 
some other line. ‘Secretary Dodge 
said that the most desirable element 
in the business does not object to any 
reasonable annual dues. Many men 
are surprised that the dues are so 
small, he said. Good men, he added, 
rather believe that a great State asso- 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
_ Write For Territory 
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ciation like this for a great business 
like insurance, which charges only $3 
a year dues, cannot be much good and 
therefore they pass it up. 


Discussion Encouraged 

It developed that every member of 
the Newburgh Board is a member of 
the State and National Associations and 
pays six dollars a year dues, one dol- 
lar of which is retained locally. Mr. 
Irving, Malone, wanted dues of $3 and 
$5 in towns under and over 10,000, 
respectively. G. T. Amsden, Roches- 
ter, was for dropping the dead ones 
and F. M. Chandler, Troy, agreed with 
Mr. Amsden. E. S. Hawley, Buffalo, 
suggested a compromise by raising the 
$3 dues to $4 and $5 dues to $8 and 
splitting the advance with the Na- 
tional ‘Association. H. F. Wiltse, Os- 
wego, wanted small dues in small 
piaces, saying that the agents there 
have more influence with their com- 
panies than those in large towns. N. 
M. Fiero was in favor of letting the 
discussion run its course and urged 
everybody to say what he had to say 
at the meeting and not from some 
barrel head afterward. Mr. Warner 
pointed out how the Dairy League 
collects dues and what a power it is 
for the good of the farmers. Another 
member said the Dairy League people 
are robbers in that they collect dues 
from farmers by a levy on milk, 
whether the farmer is or is not a 
member of the League. HE. U. Cooper, 
Watkins, Said the little fellows would 
not come in if the dues were fifty 
cents. L. W. Pellett considered that 
the side-liner does not worry himself 
about the business and Louis G. Mor- 
gan, believing that the Association 
should have the support of the coun- 
try agent, suggested $2 for towns un- 
der 7,500; 7,500 to 50,000, $5, and over 
50,000, $10. 

New Jersey Experience 

Fred J. Cox, of the National Asso- 
ciation, said that for years the New 
Jersey Association had $3 member- 
ships. The 450 agents who are now 
members of-:the New Jersey Associa- 
tion represent the bulk of the premium 
zncome of that State. “We find,” said 
Mr. Cox, “that generally speaking the 
man who will not pay $5 is of no value 
to the Association. It has been said 
that there are 3,000 agents carrying 
licenses in New Jersey who should 
not be in the business and that the 
same proportion exists in New York.” 

L. J. Brownell, Watertown, said: 
“If this business is not worth $5 a 
year dues we are no good to our com- 
munities and no good to ourselves.” 
EK. H. Warner pointed out that num- 
bers are not the main consideration 
and that sufficient numbers cannot 
be got in an Association like this to 
cut any figure with a legislative in- 
surance committee. He said it jis 
rather the soundness of the arguments 
presented that count. He favored the 
$5-$10 amendment. One member 
tried to drive a bargain with Chair- 
men Cox by asking him if a man who 
was willing to spend but $3 a year 
could not join the National Associa- 
tion alone and receive the Bulletin? 
He said: “If that was all the money 
the man had wouldn’t you take it?” 
Mr. Cox expressed the opinion that 
the National Association does not for 
the sake of mere numbers desire men 
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who do not belong to their local and 
State organizations. 

A motion was carried for a special 
committee to clear up all unpaid dues 
matters. 

Following Thursday’s session mem- 
bers were invited to attend the enter- 
tainment at the Strand Theater. The 
annual dinner, at the Onondaga, was 
atended by numerous. local men. 

Broker’s License Law 

Friday morning the legislative com- 
mittee presented its report, referring 
to the new broker’s licensing law. It 
was suggested that to what extent 
the Department will make it operative 
remains to be seen. 'The Department 
will have to amend the application 
blank and it is expected that many 
new questions will be asked. Section 
65 of the law was also read. 

Fred V. Bruns of Syracuse said re- 
sarding the license law, that often 
irregularities are permitted to continue 
because no local man wishes to start 
anything. He suggested a vigilance 
eommittee, located at or near Albany 
which could. present such matters, 
with affidavits, to the Department so 
that the new law can be made effec- 
tive. The Association, he said, has 
done many good things but has not 
followed them up. If a committee of, 
say, two men, could follow up the 
work of the legislative committee pos- 
sibly it could get some convictions. 

Mr. Morgan pointed out that the 
Department will not take any action 
unless the facts are properly brought 
to its attention. The Department is — 
not a prosecuting office. Cases must 
go to the prosecuting attorney where 
the offence is committed but, said Mr. 
Bruns, the Department has sole juris- — 
diction in the matter of licenses. Such 
matters do not come before the local ‘| 
prosecuting officer. 7a) 

Mr. Warner suggested the case of 
a broker who is regularly licensed and — 
who happens to be the employe of the | 
insured and the conflict which might 
arise there. Mr. Morgan believes that 
in cases of this kind this special com- — 
mittee can be of great benefit. it 

Stanley L. Otis, executive secretary 
of the Insurance Federation, read a 
comprehensive paper on automobile 
insurance, 


Officers Elected j 
The following officers were elected: / 


President—John L. Tiernon, Jr., Buffalo. ¢ 
Vice-presidents—S. Carlisle Goodrich, New 


burgh; E. S. Hawley, Buffalo; Fred V. Bruns, 
Syracuse; Warren M. Gildersleeve, Central 
Valley; C. J. Curtin, Rochester; N. C. Spey | 


cer, Buffalo; W. W. Heppell, Dunkirk; E, Cay) 
Cooper, Watkins. i } 
‘Secretary—Albert Dodge, Buffalo. bs 
Treasurer—N. M. Fiero, Middletown. 
Executive committee, firedC. <A. Port 
Albany; William H. Hecox, Binghamton; 
F. Gilmour, Schenectady; L. G. Morgan, B 
falo; Glenn H. Johnson, Syracuse; A. 
Edwards, Sayville; L. W. Pellett, Newburgh; 
W. L. Pelton, Olean; L. M. Irving, Malone. 
Executive wommittee, casualty “and surety- 
John Kavanaugh, Rochester; E. Hat de 
Buffalo; A. T. Armstrong, Syracuse; . eh 
Murray,. Hornell; A. T. Matthews, Watertown; 
F. L. Gardner. Poughkeepsie; C. C: MeNitt, 
iM. Chandler, Troy. 3.7 a 
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FARRISH’S CHOP HOUS 

Cor. John & William’ Streets vi 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 

to eat lobsters — 

NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 


60,740,294.97 
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| TEE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


Putting it squarely 
Where Extra up to the agent who 
Money Must feels the necessity 


Come From for more income, the 
National Agents’ Rec- 
ord says of the present industrial 
| situation: 
' “The field man in the insurance 
) dusiness who wants to keep up with 
_the procession must make more 
Toney. His expenses have increased 
_the same as those of every one else, 
and he must provide for them. He 
-must earn this increase. He can’t 
work his company for an increase, as 
they are paying him the absolute 
limit that the business justifies right 
now, and he must get it through his 
own efforts. This means more work, 
longer hours, greater efficiency, and 
everything that can bring more busgi- 
ness to his agency whereby his in- 
ecme may be increased proportion- 
ately. He can’t afford to work hap- 
hazard, here and there picking up 
what comes to him through a half- 
Hearted canvass, but he must make 
every minute count, and concentrate 
on the one great and absolute neces- 
sily—more business. 


“Less time must be spent in the 
office, and more time given to the 
field work. An hour a day at the 


outside should be sufficient to handle 
all office details, leaving at least seven 
or eight hours for the active solicita- 
tion of new business. This can be 
used for the thorough canvass of from 
twelve to twenty prospects, and on 
the average this could be made to 
bring at least two or three applica- 
tions. A man who will work actively 
and systematically in this way need 
have no fear of the increased cost of 
tiving.” 


* 5 BG 
Useful suggestions for so- 
Getting liciting disability insur. 


Business ance by mail are given by 
by Mail the Standard Accident in 
its publication, the “Cog.” 

Here is its plan: 
“Soliciting by mail in the accident 


cf 


work requires more than a mere per- 
sonal letter. The full detail of the 
proposition can hardly be given in a 
tetter without building that letter so, 
iong as to scare the average receiver 
from an effort to get it all. Some 
ether form of literature must be used 
in addition. 

“So we have tried to combine all the 
necessary features for successful mail 
soliciting for accident insurance in one 
form. These features are three in 
number: 


“First—The personal letter. This 
goes as an individual appeal and a per- 
sonal message to the receiver. In it 
may be used all those personal touches 
which ‘get under the hide’ and reach 
the heart. In this letter you may get 
the attention. You may stir the in- 
tcrest. You may even go so far as to 
create desire. 


“Second—The schedule for the in- 
cividual proposition. This is built so 
that the amounts may be just those 
that wiil fit the case you have in hand. 
Toe premium, just the premium you 
think the prospect will pay. Not too 
large, and not too small. No chance 
+O misunderstand the insurance of- 
fered. And just enough detail to give 
a good idea of the offering. 


“Third—The blank application all 
ready for the name on the dotted line. 
ile other two features have secured 
the attention, have aroused the inter- 
cst, have created the desire and now 
the only thing left is to give the fel- 
low a chance to buy. In order that 
that may be easy, the handy applica- 
tion is attached. 


“The forms made have been built as 
bread as possible in order that a wide 
range of prospects might be reached. 


“Do not overlook the fact that all 
men are not reachable by this process. 
The best results are always obtained 
by following up this or any other form 
of mail advertising by a personal call 
to bring back the application.” 


Fred J. Cox’s Talk 
(Continued from page 14) 


~repare for what may be ahead of us 
very shortly. 

“On all sides we cannot help but 
see growing in force and intensity that 

vate of mind which, while it may bd 
‘called by various names, is most com- 
monly termed socialism. We have 
been too prone to believe that fatal 
injury to our business would not come 
from the public at large. We have 
thought at times that possibly the 
Esglish system might be made oper- 
ative here and that instead of several 
agents in one locality there might be 
‘but one general agent to handle a 


town, 

| “I wish to impress upon ‘you that 
here is immediate danger to our busi- 
sess. There are in every community 
Nany men of socialistic tendencies 
who nurture the idea that the insur- 
-mce agent is a parasite. I say to you 
‘hat it is not merely a part of our in- 
ome that is threatened, but the whole 
hing. It is simply a question of 
vhether in two, three or five years 
Tem now we shall walk out of our 
fice, turn the key and stay out. 
'“In view of what is transpiring 
olitically and socially throughout the 
ountry we, as insurance men, should 
(gn a truce among ourselves, forget 
ur petty jealousies and differences, 
pite and indiscretions and give our 
doughts to the larger questions which 
ffect our very business lives. It is 
‘mistakable that especially in these 
ays of necessarily added expense 
urdens there is a large portion of 
© public which regards the insurance 


agent aS an unnecessary expense upon 
this business of ours. 

“The remedy for this deplorable con- 
Cition lies very largely in SHRVICE. 
We must all learn what service in 
the insurance business really is and 
then give it unstintingly. The day 
is past when we can conduct our busi- 
ress on the principle of taking all that 
the insured will pay and doing as little 
as possible in return for the commis- 
sion aside from placing the policy. 
We must as a body devote more of 
cur energies to reducing hazards and 
preventing waste. We must become 
a potent constructive force in fire and 
accident prevention work. Each one 
of us must become one of a useful, 
upbuilding class. 

“And what of our relations one with 
another? If we wish to deserve and 
receive the highest degree of respect 
“rom the public, must we not deal in 
absolute honesty and fairness with 
cne another? All the hundred and 
ene things which commonly come un- 
der the term “knocking” help to create 
a wrong impression about the insur- 
ance business and strengthen in the 
minds of men that we as a class can be 
done without. 

“Insurance men simply do not know 
what they could accomplish for them- 
selves by a reversal of Some of the 
eommon practices and instead, work- 
ing together, because they have never 
tried it on a large scale. In all asso- 
ciation work there is too much of the 
erroneous theory ‘Let George do it.’ 
How many of you, I ask, regularly 
read the Bulletin? How many know 
the qualifications of the men who issue 
it. why it is issued and the good it 
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E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, 


GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 


THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 
Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... . $1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’’ 


The Northern Assurance Go, 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Lesses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


is doing? Secretary Miller is touring 
one state after another. He toured 
New Jersey and we now have theré 
a thriving state organization. He is 
going to do the same thing in New 
York and we should and will have the 
largest membership of any state in 
the Union. 

“Our greatest need is that more 
agents become fully aware of what the 
National Association has accomplished 
in connection with many annoying and 
burdensome situations which have 
trom time to time arisen in our busi- 
ness.” 
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FESTER & FOLSOM, INc 


UNITED STATES MANAGER 
123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
present the following statements of the condition of the fire 


reinsurance companies represented by them as shown by official 
reports of the New York Department after their recent examination. 


UNION & PHENIX ESPANOL INSURANCE COMPANY, MADRID, SPAIN 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1917 
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Assets Liabilities 
Railroad Bonds settee tees sere tenes $ 533,040.00 Reservelfor losseS......-.es000-0 0am $ 284,173.27 
State and Municipal Bonds........... 882,890.00 Reserve for Unearned premiums..... 1,333,764.73 
$1,415,930.00 Reserv@mpor taxeS........0i++. e085. am 16,395.63 
Premiums in course of collection.... 117,040.72 hes for RPT te Steen e eee e eens 27,034.44 
Interest accrued (on Bonds)......... 20,537.45 Deposit Capital .......... $200,000.00 . 
Sashimibank ta. Meee... ae 511,116.83 Surp]tReie a Ok eee as oil 203,256.93 403,256.93 
$2,064,625.00 $2,064,625.00 


STATEMENT AS OF JANUARY 31, 1918 


Assets Liabilities 
Pp Helga. hse ko me... $1,064,270.00 Reservemeor LOSSES. 6... e cant ees ee $ 333,846.94 
Premiums in course of collection - 903,870.56 Reserve ‘e Unedrned premiums..... 546,169.54 
“J Reservamror faXeS.cc. ce. a... ee es oe 7,730.20 
94 . 
iptereaipccrued . «7 z=. 16,724.99 Reserve for expemses...........6.00% 11,116.21 
Reserve held by Canadian branch of Re-Insurance premiums ............. 238,078.10 
ceding Company ¢.-..08--:meor 1,102.60 Deposit Capital .......... $200,000.00 

Gash aaepank..: «52. eee. . ee 261,076.78 Surp lies: Ane sso aap 210,098.28 410,098.28 
$1,547,044.27 $1,547,044.27 


WARSAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, WARSAW, RUSSIA 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Assets Liabilities 

State and Municipal Bonds........... $ 640,490.00 Reserve for Josses/.. 5.002... .6.. 7 $ 126,025.62 
Premiums in course of collection..... 75,186.23 Reserve for Unearned premiums..... 532,866.39 
Frterest acortied .....5..cce-- cee oe 7,892.47 ReserverforMaxes..s...:.55....00me 6,500.00 
(mth iniBank....c5.0.00n. ee - 303,083.13 Reserve for expemses...........s.s6- 14,472.53 

Reserve held by Canadian Branch of Deposie Capitare..).. 055.’ $200,000.00 
ceding, COMpaRy .......--- ame «+ 1,146.58 Surplii ..eiglanied=,<3;4)909 147,933.87 347,933.87 
$1,027,798.41 $1,027,798.41 
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NORTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, MOSCOW, RUSSIA 
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CALEDONIAN AND SUN 
TO JOIN CONFERENCE 


Automobile Situation Now Looks 
Better Than It Has Since 
Conference Started 


DEDUCTIBLE TO BE CHANGED 


Big Committee Now Considering Entire 
Question of Collision Feature 
of Contract 


The Sun and the Caledonian, the two 
Erincipal companies outside of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, have agreed to come in, and 
the automobile situation looks brighter 
than it has for years. The Conference 
is now very strong, after sailing some 
stormy seas. 

The Deductible Situation 
‘It is understood that the string at- 
tached to the two companies joining 
was that the $100 deductible provision 
be revoked. In this the two companies 
have had some strong supporters in 
the Conference from the start, as the 
dissatisfaction with the $100 feature 
has been considerable. For about a 
week the matter has been under con- 
sideration, a large committee, consisting 
of conference members, bureau mem- 
bers and representatives of the Sun 
and Caledonian wrestling’ with the 
whole question of collision coverage. 
A new collision clause with new rules 
and rates has been adopted as will be 
Seen in a story on page 13 of this paper. 

Roderick O’Connor is manager of 
‘he Caledonian’s automobile depart- 
sient and P. R. Wilbur is manager of 
the Sun’s automobile department, 

The Philadelphia situation is still un- 
settled. 


_ SEELY SUCCEEDS HUGHES 
John M. Hughes, who resigned as 
secretary-treasurer of the Fire Insur- 
ance Society of Newark to become 
special agent for the Hartford Fire, 
has been succeeded by Lockwood M. 


| Seely, of Flindell & Co. 


GOLFING IN NEW JERSEY 
The golf club composed of members 


| of the Local Board, Newark, held a 
‘tournament June 20 at the Shacka- 


maxon Country Club, Westfield, under 
the direction of T. C. Moffatt, the “ace” 


olf the organization. A number of 


valuable prizes have been donated by 


‘taembers of the association. 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 
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ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


North British 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


fd Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 


by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE— STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents - 
DES MOINES, 


THESE ARE DAYS FOR 
RESOURCEFUL AGENTS 


Producers, Posted on Economic Devel- 
opments, Have No Trouble in 
Finding Arguments 


LARGER POLICIES BEING TAKEN 


Why Demands for War Fund Contribu- 
tions Help ‘Rather Than Hinder 
Production 


Despite the fact that more than. a 


“million young men have joined the 


army, and are, therefore, out of the 
jurisdiction of prospects for life. insur- 
ance, many producers are writing 
more business than ever before. Some 
of the production achievements being 
made are really astonishing. It is only 
the weak-kneed agent who is losing his 
grip. There never was a time in the 
history of life insurance when so much 
ingenuity was exercised in the produc- 
tion of premiums. Instead of being 
discouraged at the loss of a certain 
type of prospect worth while, agents 
lave put a quietus on all nonchalant, 
hit-or-miss style of canvassing, aim- 
less solicitation and taking chances 
which result in waste of time; and 
have devised complete new prospect 
lists and novel arguments for life in- 
surance. 


Old Systems in the Discard 


General agents have thrown into the 
discard old systems of prospect hunt- 
ing and many of their “laws of av- 
erage” and are attacking the field 
through new manoeuvers, The results 
have been an eye-opener; they have 
shown endless neglected opportunities 
of the days gone by. 

About the first decision that the gen- 
eral agents and the resourceful so- 
licitors have decided is that the great 
bulk of insurance agents have been 
aiming too low and shooting at too 
distant targets. Instead of soliciting 
yne’s and two’s the agents are going 
after the big fellows. They are quick 
to take advantage of the Government’s 


$10,000 standard. This is not only for 
the younger men, not yet in the serv- 
ice, but for the older brothers and for 
the fathers. In a corresponding scale 
the bigger producers have dropped $50,- 
000 or $75,000 as their preliminary goal 
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end are taking $100,000 and up. Men 
tormerly solicited for $200,000 are now 
soliciting for $300,000 or $509,000, while 
the many policies for a million or 
more show that there is really no 
limit. 

Tremendous New Features 


Just think of the tremendous for- 
tunes which have been made in this 
country since August 1, 1914. It is 
eaid that in Japan, a country which is 
a mere piker compared to America in 
an industrial sense, more than 1,000 
new millionaires have been created 
since the European nations began their 
conflict. If that is the situation in 
Japan, it can be figured without much 
imagination what has happened to the 
fortunes in industrials in a country, 
where the factory and the shop reign 
supreme. Not only have countless new 
niillionaires been created here, but 
there are many men whose incomes 
are now more than a millicn a year 
and as the war continues the number 
will be increased. New factories are 
springing up over night. Sharing in 
the prosperity of these new factories 


are many subsidiary interests. When 
the new factory is built, contractors, 
engineers, electrical concerns, marine 


insurance companies and brokers share 
in the prosperity. Business insurance 
alone has developed tremendous pos- 
sibilities. In these times, particularly, 
the business must be protected; the 
partners should be insured; the con- 
cern must be protected. 
Wage Increases 


Then comes the increase in wages 
not here and there, not in isolated 
viaces, but everywhere. When the 
wages of the railroad men were ad- 
vanced, endless life insurance possi- 
bilities resulted. Every time a man 
gets more remuneration from his em- 
ployer he is a bigger prospect for the 
agent. The latter should nct talk the 
same figures in 1918 that he did in 
1914. If he has not changed his view, 
if he has not comprehended the dif- 
serence, he has only himself to blame. 

Many men who a few yeals ago were 
prospects for insurance of small 
amounts have gone into shipyards and 
are earning so much money that they 


are prospects for policies of much 
tfarger amounts. 
Dollar’s Decrease in Value 


Another point that must be con- 
sidered is that the dollar buys so lit- 
tle today in comparison with what it 
purchased a few years ago. From a 
Hfe insurance viewpoint it works out 
in this manner: In 1914 an insured 
carried $100,000 insurance. This was 
quite sufficient to meet his needs. A 
few years go by and the $100,000 in- 
surance will buy so much less that the 
insurance is insufficient. He must in- 
erease it to $125,000 or $150,000. When 
the insured says to the visiting agent: 
“T do not want any more ‘nsurance. 
I carry as much as I need now,” the 
agent should ask permission to figure 
with him about his needs. Show him 
why he is mistaken. 


George T. Dexter’s Letter to Agents 


George T. Dexter, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, told agents 
cf that Company this week the trend 
cf the times. His views correspond 
with those of other sage company ex- 
ecutives. He said: 

“Present day necessity ter policies 
of larger amounts to offset the decreas- 
ing purchasing power. of money is 
clearly refiected in the results ob- 
tained during the 1917-8 Club year just 
closed. Principally because of this 
factor the average production per mem- 
ker established a new high record. 
Significant too is the fact that the 
number of former club members quali- 
fying again in 1917-8 was the largest 
in the organization’s history, thereby 
‘demonstrating that experienced agents 
have been quick to adjust themselves 
te, and are now taking advantage of 
new soliciting conditions and argu- 
ments. 
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“In correction of a somewhat com- 
mon though erroneous belief, it may 
be stated, paradoxical as it may appear, 
that the work of the agent has been 
easier, rather than more difficult, by 
the many demands upon the public for 
contributions to war funds. 

“To give until it hurts makes for 
unselfishness and the more unselfish 
people become the stronger their ap- 
preciation of life insurance. Certainly, 
the average person is not less willing 
to make sacrifices for his own than for 
others, and many neither approachable 
nor receptive a few months ago, are 
now ready to listen to the agent. 

“In' view of these favoring circum- 
stances, and with business conditions 
‘on a rising market, it.is squarely up 
to each one of ‘you, if the year’s re- 
sults are to measure up to your ex- 
pectations to work at top speed during 
the coming months.” 


1918 Figures of Academic Interest 
Agents should study with the great- 


est caution, and with a full apprecia- 
tion of surrounding circumstances, all 
figures showing production of business. 
They are apt to be misleading, The 
figures for the first five months of 1918 
compared with ‘corresponding figures 
for preceding years are worthy of, re- 
production only from an academic 
standpoint. The Hastern Underwriter 
has seen figures relating te ten com- 
panies which are doing business in 
New York State, which have their 
bome offices outside of New York 
State, and all, with one exception, hav- 
ing insurance in force in excess of 
$100,000,000. The aggregate results 
are as follows: 

Amount of Insurance 

Written During First 


Year Five Months 
1916 < -SRRRR  e.g 2 2 $319,573.000 
1917 | peepee =: eee 421,896,000 
1918. \. Renamer: -golteios 302 236,000 


it will be seen 
each $1,000 


From these figures 
that on the average for 
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QUITABLE. 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 
Prompt Patinent of) Death Claims 
Efficient Sdiice.te) Poliewmatders 
Training and Puitcuee for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
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EQUITABL 


Mee Pryce 


June 21, 1918 


written in the first five months of 1916 
$1,849 was written during the corre- 
sponding period of 1917 ana $967 dur- 
ing the corresponding period for 1918. 
Should Be Studied With Care 

Unless these figures are studied with 
the closest care they are misleading. 
It must be understood that 1916 and 
1917 were phenomenal years. It must 
ke remembered that the companies and 
general agents kept in the closest 
touch with the war Situation and made 
ihe hardest kind of a drive for new 
business before we went into war. New 
war clauses were often delayed until 
the last possible minute and much 
business was closed by agents in reach- 
ing people before the new war clauses 
became effective. 


New York Life in June 
Thomas A. Buckner, of the New 
York Life, said this week: - “Our in- 
coming business has grown in the first 
twelve days more than 2% millions 
over the equivalent number of days in 
June last year.” 


SUM LULU 
_ HARTFORD NOTES 
Sl 0000000000000 


Ensign Douglas T. Smith, formerly 
Special agent for the Connecticut Gen- 
elal at Hartford is spending a short 
furlough in Hartford. 


Harold I. Kenney of the auditing 
department of the Aitna life, has en- 
listed in the Navy. 


Captain Jacob Humphrey Greene, 
Secretary of the Connecticut Mutual, 
reached his half century on June 10th. 
He was born in Pittsfield, Mass., June 
10, 1868, is a Trinity College graduate 
and has been connected with railway 
and insurance business. He is cap- 
tain of the Transport Company of the 
Connecticut State Guard and is a mili- 
tary man of wide experience. He has 
a large acquaintance throughout the 
country who wish him many more 
successful years of usefulness. 


Dr. Henry A. Martelle, of Hartford, 
medical examiner of the Connecticut 
Mutual, is -at Brunswick, Me., attend- 
ing the inauguration of the new presi- 
cent of Bowdoin College, who was a 
classmate of his at that institution. 


N. Raymond Woodward, formerly 
cashier of the branch office of the 
tna Life Insurance Company at 
Lansing, Mich., has been promoted to 
a second lieutenancy in the Aviation 
Signal Corps and is stationed at Van- 
couver Barracks in Washington. 


ELECT W. L. BLOSSOM PRESIDENT 


Connecticut Mutual Man Heads Erie 
Association of Life Underwriters 
—Priddy a Speaker 


Walter L. Blossom, who was elected 
president of the Erie Association of 
Life Underwriters at its last meeting, 
is general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. 


ers that it was largely through the 
untiring efforts of Mr. Blossom that 
the association has had its splendid 
growth during the past six months. 

The association has one hundred 
members. 

President Priddy, of the National 
Association, was the principal speaker. 
He made a rousing talk for good prac- 
tices. 

J. Paul Treat, former president of 
the Erie Association, has removed to 
Denver because of poor health. Jo- 
seph J. Webber was elected second 
vice-president to succeed Mr. Blossom, 
who is moved up to the presidency. 

One feature of this association is 


that it maintains a standing com- 
mittee called “The Benevolence Com-- 
mittee.” 5 


| 


At the meeting the state 
ment was made by one of the speak- 
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Arguments To 
Clarify P Profits Tax 


POSITION OF COMPANIES S STATED 


No Excess a ee in Life Insurance— 
Companies Average Less Than 
5 Per Cent. 


The representatives of policyholders 
who appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee last week in an at- 


tempt to clarify the excess profits tax 
section of the War Revenue Law so 
that it could not be held to apply to 
junds held in trust for policyholders 
were Job E. Hedges, genera! counse!; 
George T. Wight, manager, and F. G. 
Dunham, attorney, of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents; T. W. 
Giackburn, counsel, American Life 
Convention, and Edward M. Martin, 
Omaha, representing assessment com- 
panies. The Ways and Mcans Com- 
mittee is holding a series of hearings 
in connection with the drafting of the 
new Federal War Revenue Bill, which 
will double the amount of taxation. 
Mr. Blackburn’s Argument 
Following Mr. Hedges, Mr. 
burn said: 
The capit 


Black- 


al stock of life insurance companies 


is merely a Siuiarantee fund, and it must be 
maintained. A company whose capital stock 
becomes impaired, in most of .the States is 
called to account and required to repair it- 
self; so that the capital that is pyt-up by the 
stockholders or the insurance comp:unies is put 
there to siay. an‘ put there as a guarantee 
that the company will carry out its contracts. 
A very large n mber of the stock companies 
write non-part eit vating insirance, and they 
have a paid a surplus that is an additional 
guarantee that } non-participating contract 
can be carried out. and the diffe: e betwen 
the non participating and the participating 
‘company is simply that the former pays no 


dividends and our capital and surplus is used 


{to guarantee the payment of our obligations 
as they may mattre. 

This capital and the surplus of that capital 
must be invested in exactly the same way 
that reserves are invested. with very slight 
modifications. I believe that a more. Xe iit- 
able method of levying the tax upon life in- 
Sfrance companies can be devised. Just at 
this time I am not prepared to make any sitg- 
fPesiion along that line, but only wish to add 
that we are expecting the tax to he raised, 
and expecting to pay it, although such a think 


as excess profits of life ins:rance companies, 
in time of war, is unthinkable. 


Assessment Argument 
Mr. Martin. representing the assess- 
ment companies, endeavored to show 
the committee why that class of com- 
panies should be classified with the ex- 
emption pertaining to fraternal socie- 


ties, mutual savings banks, etc. He said: 


Tike mutual life associations are an entirely 
Gifferent branch of insurance from the kinds 
of insurance represented by Mr. ITedges and 
Mr. Blackburn. Our associations have not 
any capital stock, have not any tet income 
which inures to the benefit of any individual 
Or pelicyholder, and the plan of the mutual 
benefit life associations is identical with that 
of the fraternal associations, except that we 
have no lodge system. 

In construing the laws, the Federal courts 


have held that there is no specific exemption 
in the income tax laws in favor of mutual 
assessment life associations. other than fra- 
ferval beneficiary societies, operating under 
the lodve system, and our redress, therefore, 
lies with the Congress. 

Now ur contention is, briefly, that we 
should be classed with the 14 classes subject 
t6 exemption in the 1916 law; then the pol- 
iey tax would not affect us, vor any of these 
taxes affect us, and-1 think from the word- 
ing of the other sections it was intended that 
we should be so classed. Second, [ contend 


that it is extremely doul 
are liable for the policy tax. 
for it, it is entirely 
mot pay it. In the 
associations of our 


btful whether we 

If we are liable 
too birdensume; we can- 
third place, I say that 
i kind ought to pay a tax, 
and neither myself nor the boards of di- 
rectors of these associations would permit us 
to come here and have this hearing without 
offering to pay a tax, and we want to pay a 
tax iust as large as we possibly can because 
we know what burdens the American people 
are hearing. 

Mr. Martin suggested that a tax of 
one per cent. of the entire collections 
of such companies would be easier for 
them to pay and would result in double 
the amount for the Government. 


__ Don't Earn Excess Profits 

* The War Revenue Act permits cor- 
porations to. realize. a net return of 
seven per cent. upon the capital in- 
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vested in their business, without liabil- 
ii) to the excess profits tax. The av- 
erage return realized upon the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies does 
not exceed five per cent. By a tech- 
nical ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment the companies’ legal reserves are 
cenied recognition as invested capital. 
As a result of this ruling many, of 
the companies may be made to appear 
liable to the excess profits tax, not- 
withstanding the fact that the ratio of 
their gross earnings to their actual in- 
vested capital is at least 2 per cent. 
lower than the rate permitted to or- 
dinary corporations without payment 
of an excess profit tax. 


With life insurance companies re- 
lieved of the excess profits tax, upon 
the ground that they do not earn ex- 
cess profits, they would still be liable 
to the same income tax ag all other 
classes of corporations, as well as to 
the special tax of eight cents per hun- 
dred dollars of new insurance which 
other classes of corporations do not 


pay. 
Efficiency in War 
The Ways and M 5 mmittee is 
holding a series of ings in con- 
nection with the d r of fho New 
Federal. War Revenue | which 
it is desired to raise billion dol- 
lars instead of the fou ions brought 
in under the present law, 
In opening his argument Mr. Hedges 
said: 
[ take it, if the committee pleases, that 
the problem of the comn > rob- 
lem of anvone who arp eis 
sent aaa the | com- 
’ uTrpose mike t in 
ary % ») help « he 

i inery this committ the means and 
at the same time do in such a way, that 
there will 1 general fe of entire equal- 
ity of contribution. * * * I take it our main 
problem is to furnish the men who will fight 
the war, the money which will supply them 
with necessities, and further than that, what 
to my mind—and I am not a sentimentalist—is 
most important. the morale hehind that monev 
and those soldiers that make a common cohe- 
sive country. In my judgment anything that 
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Congress could do which left out of considera- 
tion the final cementing into a single affirma- 
tive force of the spiritual thought of the coun- 
tr--. plus its material resources, would be a 
drag on the progress of the war. 


Army and Navy War Insurance 


Mr. Hedges showed the economic and 
sccial service rendered by life insur- 
ance in meeting losses due to untime- 
ly death, and in the prevention of 
pauperism through relieving the Gov- 
ernment from the maintenance of 
widows and orphans so provided for. 
Many thousands of dependents, yearly, 
who inherit no estate other than life 
insurance, are thereby assisted in a 
mostessential and substantial way in 
their readjustment to a self sustaining 
basis. He dwelt upon the Government’s 
endorsement of the principle of life in- 
surance, saving: “You have in effect 
organized the entire Army and Navy 
into a great mutual life insurance com- 
vany.” 

The hae on of life insurance, Mr. 
Hedges declared, has been built up, 
without governmental subsidy, upon 
mathematical principles into a vast 
system of voluntary co-operation be- 


tween policyholders for mutual protec- 
tion on a basis of cost, plus the ex- 
pense of administration. The com- 
hanies are merely administrative agen- 
cies. Approximately 87 per cent. of all 
regal reserve business, including about 
60 per cent. of all business carried by 


stock companies is on the mutual plan. 


Of the stock companies only nine 
earned and paid to stockholders in 
1917 dividends in excess of the mini- 
wum rate authorized by the excess 
profits law. The total of these divi- 
dends was $436,373, and the average 
ratio of dividends to capital invested 


was 8.45 per cent. Only three of these 

companies exceeded the 9 per cent. 

minimum rate recognized by the act as 

¢xempt from the excess profits tax. 

Similarity of Mutual and Stock Com- 
panies 


In his illustration of the reasons for 
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Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
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period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


THE 
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and the methods of building up the re- 
serve, Mr. Hedges pointed out to the 
committee that the net single premium 
is the capital sum or reserve required 
fe furnish the desired insurance under 
a paid-up policy, and that since it is 
generally inconvenient for the insured 
to pay the net single premium at the 
cutset, it is commuted into convenient 
annual payments, from which the re- 
serve must be built up by degrees. The 
aggregate of these reserves contributed 
by the policyholders constitutes the 
principal item in the capital of every 
life insurance company, In a mutual 
company it is the only capital until a 
surplus can be accumulated from ex- 
pense savings or favorable mortality 
experience. Mr. Hedges continued: 

The capital of a stock company includes, in 
addition to the reserves and surplus, the cap-* 
ital stock which merely affords a further guar- 
antee for the payment of the outstanding in- 
surance. Every gentleman on this committee 
who holds a policy of old line life insurance 
is a part proprietor of the c mmpany. If the 
company be a mutual one, the policyholders 


are the only’ proprietors. If it be a stock 
company, their interests preponderate. 


Investments Limited 

The character of life insurance’ in- 
vestments permitted by law is limited 
and specifically defined by statute. 
Safety, not profit, is the aim. Mr. 
Hedges showed from the records that 
curing the twenty-five years since 
1893 the average return has been less 
than 5 per cent. 

War’s Effect Adverse 

Turning from income to outgo, Mr, 
Hedges made it clear that outstanding 
life insurance contracts entered into 
in times of peace, at rates based on 
reace mortality statistics, contain no 
provision for extra war premium—or 
if they did, they have been waived— 
and that of necessity the extra losses 
under these contracts, due to the war, 
will constitute an additional burden up- 
cn the companies to be met out of 
surplus. 

The insurance in force on male lives 


of the draft age, he said, exceeds three 
billions of dollars. The best figures 
obtainable as to the Canadian war 


losses indicate a ratio in civilian losses 


ip 1916 of about 35 per cent. and in 
xreat Britain of about 20 per cent. 
Discounting the latter by half, the pre 
diction is warranted that American 
life insurance companies will sustain 
an excess mortality of not less than 


twenty-five million dollars annually, to 
defray which no extra premium has 
been or can be charged. 

Mr. Hedges informed the committee 
that there has been a horizontal de- 
ciine in the value of securities held by 


American life insurance companies 
and that their earning power has also 
been materially decreased by reason 


of the low return upon the large sub- 
scriptions to Liberty Loans which have 
been and will be made in pursuance 
of what the executives recognize as a 
patriotic duty of the life insurance 
companies. 


Special Treatment of Life Insurance 
Not Urged Now 


the need for 
now,” said Mr. 
life insurance 
against public pol 
as theirs. To 


“Under circumstances when 
money was not so urgent as 
Hed-es, “the representatives of 
have maintained that it is 
icy to tax trust funds, such 
do so, they have asserted, would not only 
constitute an injn », but would also tend 
to discourage habits of thrift and thereby re- 
tard the growth and development of. a most 
important social service which is being sup- 
ported at private expense and without any 
public cost whatsoever. In view of the exi- 
gencies of war these considerations, though 
still sound, have not been urged.” 

At this point Mr. Hedges referred to 
the taxes paid by the companies on 
‘heir net income and also to the more 
recently imposed tax of 8 cents per 
$100 on new policies. - Continuing, he 
said: 

Although only 


stice, 


a minor proportion of the pre- 


miumés received * by life insurance- companies 
constitutes trie income, the greater part be 
ing the policyholders’ contributions: towatd 
errent- losses and to permdnent Capital, the 
Antire “premium. income is. inchrded in > ZFOSS 
Tareme .cnder ithe income .tax: law... This_de- 
“+t -e-trom . principle is th Wwevety re) dered 
tong yelg.° thréeudh. deductions 2 Ig al- 
hiwed by: the -statutes.; -Pre bagcedi by 


the test established by ‘the Bacean ‘profits: fax 
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law (Title II, Act of October 3, 1917), the life 
insurance companies could not be held liable 
to a tax upon excess profits. They have no 
borrowed money or other borrowed property, 
and none of the securities held by them, ex- 
cept Federal, State and municipal bonds, arc 
exempt from taxation. Tested by the stand- 
ards which apply to the affairs of mercantile, 
manufacturing and other business corporations, 
the great bulk of the assets of the life insur- 
ance companies, including*their legal reserves, 
constitute the capital invested in their busi- 
ness, not only in the common understanding 
of the term ‘“‘capital,’ but also, as we con- 
tend, under the definition of the term “‘in- 
vested” capital, which is contained in Sec- 
tion 207 of the War Revenue Act of October 
3alOl7s 

The Treasury Department, however, seems 
to have taken a different view of the meaning 
of the statute. Article 65 of Regulations 41. 
elative to the War Excess Profits Tax, pur- 
fee to define specifically the items com- 
prising the invested capital of insurance com- 
panies. The import of this article is that 
the legal reserves of insurance companies are 
not. to bé included as capital invested im their 
business for the purpose, of determining the 
amount of their income, if any, subject to 
the excess profits tax. This conclusion is rot 
only. we think, unwarranted, but violative 
of the cardinal principle upon which the tax 
is based and most unjust. If it prevail, the 
policyholders of these life insurance companies 
whose average return upon their gross_ in- 
vestments is less than five per cent. will be 
subjected to an excess profits tax, which ad- 
mits to the proprietors of corporations of a 
different character a minimum return of seven 
per cent. upon their invested capital free from 
the burden of this tax. 


TO SPEND $40,000 IN 1918 


Postal Life’s Advertising—Malone Says 
Twelve Per Cent. of Those An- 
swering Ads Insure 


W. R. Malone, president of the Post- 
al Life, told a reporter for ‘‘Printer’s 
Ink” recently that the prevalent 
opinion of the amount of money that 
the Postal spends each year in ad- 
vertising is exaggerated. He said the 
Company would spend only $40,000 this 
year. He declared that from 12 to 15 
per cent. of those who answer the 
Company’s advertising become policy- 
holders. Asked for an explanation of 
the “annual dividend of 914 per cent. 
euaranteed” he said this was the sav- 
ing through not having agencies and 
branch offices. 

President Malone was a Salt Lake 
City school principal who went with 
the New York Life. He started the 
Postal after the Hughes investigation. 
Wesley Sisson, of the H. E. Lesan Ad- 
vertising Agency, is secretary of the 
Company. 


F. S. WITHINGTON RESIGNS 


Frederic S. Withington, consulting 
actuary, of Des Moines, Jowa. has re- 
signed as vice-president and director 
of the Abstainers & General Life In- 
surance Co., of Des Moines. 

Mr. Withington states that the de- 
mands upon his time for consuiting 
work are such that he finds it impos- 
sibie to continue with the Company. 


Beginning June 17, the New York 
Life will be ready to issue policies to 
include double indemnity general ac- 
cident benefit without disability bene- 
fits. 
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CIVIL RELIEF ACT 


Arthur Hunter Tells Agents How It Op- 
erates—Policies Can’t Exceed 
$5,000 


Arthur Hunter, Actuary of the New 
York Life, has made a statement tell- 
ing agents how the Soldiers and Sailors 


Civil Relief Act operates. Policies must 
have been issued and have at least one 
premium paid prior to September 1, 
1917. Policies must not exceed a total 
face value of $5,000, whether in one or 
more companies. They must not have 
a policy loan or other indebtedness 
equal to or more than 50 per cent. of 
their cash surrender value. Policies 
are not included which have a war 
clause similar to any of those used by 
the New York Life, for example, dur- 
ing the last two years. Application for 
relief may be made as soon as the war 
clause expires. Policies on which there 
is an indebtedness may be brought with- 
in the Act. by having the indebtedness 
(which includes notes) reduced to less 
than 50 per cent. of the cash surrender 
value. 


CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS 


I. I. Boak, Head Consul of the Wood- 
men of the World, of Denver, Colo., is 
a candidate for the Republican: nom- 
ination for Congress from the Denver 
District. Mr. Boak has been active in 
civic affairs and has served as presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of 
Colorado. He was president of the 
National Fraternal Congress of Amer- 
ica for a term and has been prominent 
in the National Fraternal movement. 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 


fast friends 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


of policyholders 


THE 


CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 


$1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


before selecting your 
Company 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PURELY MUTUAL 
GEO. C. 
Investigate 
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GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


Rar men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Atm oO 
GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND | 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 
SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA oat | 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


June 21, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A Real 
District 
Manager 


is wanted for one of 
the best territories in 
the most prosperous 
section of the nation. 
This is a real oppor- 
tunity for a first class 
man. 


Write = 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


This DIRECT LEAD 


Walter LeMar Talbot, ** 
President 


June 21, 1918 
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It is fitting that Newark, N. J., which 
is now a Veritable hive of war industry, 
should have been the scene of the first 
big war savings parade held in the 
United States. There were 35,000 in 
Ine, ail in uniform and all members 
of some war savings organization, buy- 
ing or selling stamps. None others 


were permitted to enter the ranks, 
Those who had at heart the success 
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| Thirty-five T housand March in 


W. S. S. Parade 
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iundred pieces. In line was also tne 
Fifty-ninth Infantry Band from Camp 
Dix. 

Many floats of striking originality 
were exhibited. The Prudential had 
four of these. One, the “Liberty Bell,” 
symbolized the thirteen original States 
‘epresented by young women of the 
Company's staff. Another was “Joan 
of Arc,’ the central figure of which 


PARADE PASSING PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 


of this gigantic enterprise were also 
fortunate in having in 
home of The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, which organized the first war 
Savings society. That Company fur- 
Tished 4,500 marchers. 

All the other insurance companies 
Gf the city, the banks and industrial 
wiants, contributed liberally to the suc- 
cess of the parade. All participants 
for the time being sank their individu- 
ality in the combined effort to put forth 
the .one big idea of war saving and 
winning the war. Ten thousand school 
children led the parade, followed by The 
Prudential forces, the munition plants 
and other organizations adding to the 
chrong. 


Led by “Blue Devils” 


The “Blue Devils” of France acted 
as escort to The Prudential division. 
The music for that division was fur- 
nished by the Pelham Bay Band of one 


Newark the 


was the original poster girl who posed 
for the original Joan of Are poster, 
which has now become so well known 
throughout the country. “My Soldier= 
represented a child praying at its 
mother’s knee, the father’s picture ap- 
pearing above the child’s crib. The 
fourth float showed a map of the 
United States on which was indicated 
the location of three hundred Pruden- 
tial war savings societies. 

The marchers sang patriotic songs 
in which they had been well drilled 
long beforehand. 

Everybody Walked 

The Prudential division was led by 
President Forrest EF. Dryden and all 
the officers and directors of the Com- 
ryany. Everybody walked; there were 
no automobiles. The women in. the 
parade wore white, with ‘“Liberty” 
caps. The men were dressed in white 

(Continued on page 6) 


Established 
1867 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created. by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural, resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


Income for the year 1917: 


Premiums... 2. eeee Sete sicteeisicls ep O0.279122,00 
interest “and Rentseeeeeoaeeee ne. 39,957,422.00 
Other Income ..... eter eiie ab, 8812618200 $146,118,162 


Paid Policy-holders, 1917 (Exclusive of Disability Benefits): 


Death’ Losses: .\. Sc eseuseccense owe) $80,699,871.00 
Matured Endowments............ 13,566,409.00 
Surrender Values ..... ciesmceee LOD2TTTO00 
Dividends 22,807,762.00 
Annuities 1,387,241.00 


eee ese eoses eoeeeeesees 


$86,887,953 
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Loaned Policy-holders during 1917............ $23,722,213 


New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 (Exclusive of 
over $16,000,000 imcrease by Policies revived 
and increased, and Additions by Dividends)..... $315,994,500 
Paid-for Insuranee in Force Dec; 31........3..--.... $2,673,334,336 
Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31..... Ata CAI 1,301,969 


Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917... $934,929,381 


These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 


Legal Liabilities 5 ocit ad or 
Reserved for dividends payable in 

OO 6), IRR hc Meve's See oe eee -926,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred 

dividend policies maturing  subse- 

quent. to: 1918. ...:. 1c cemetrers acti Sta cnene . -107,041,778.00 
Reserved for Contingencies....... ---- 40,584,204.36 


Ota 0 oie 4a 
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$760,742,335 


$174,187,046 
$934,929,381 
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THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 
was the lowest in its history 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets | pee a 1916. a bags 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


January 14, 1918 DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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The chief mistake of the moderately 
successful insurance agent and the 
reason why he doesn’t become more 
prosperous is that he doesn’t think right 
and in too many instances because he 
doesn’t think at all. 


To think means to exercise the won- 
derful powers inside you and meditate 
about any subject, to reflect, to form 
an opinion. A man thinks within him- 
self by judging, comparing, reasoning. 
The reading of this paper is not thought. 
Walking around the room is_ not 
thought. Reading of books on sales- 
manship and cramming tomes of insur- 
ance educational works into your brains 
is not thinking. 

An agent when he sits down by him- 
self in his sanctum sanctorum and pon- 
ders in a positive way over his methods 
of conducting his business or reasons 
why he did not sell a policy or plans a 
new scheme of approach is thinking. 
There is another kind of thinking that 
every agent must have and that occurs 
in his interviews with his prospects. 
New arguments, new angles fitted to 
the needs of the man you are talking 
to. These ideas must come quick or 
you fail. 

Must Apply What You Read. 

It’s a queer proposition, this thing 
inside of us called thought. You can’t 
be a great agent just because you read 
certain technical books. You must get 
your mind thinking. The minute you 
think, that minute you begin to grow. 
The man who uses continuous thought 
correctly attains success and the one 
who fails to employ it or follows an ever 
shifting wind of wondering thought goes 
down and out. The agent who thinks 
like lightning is the agent who writes 
the business. The agent who doesn’t 
employ his thinking sense goes into the 
air in every tight position he is placed. 

Just because a man is a college grad- 
uate is no sign that he has got a cor- 
ner on this thinkin’g process. As a mat- 
ter of fact it takes a college man three 
or four years out of recitation rooms 
and away from the campus before he 
ean get his thinking powers working 
right on sales methods and problems. 
The brilliantly educated college man 
who knows his higher mathematics, his 
Greek literature, Latin grammar, may 
be an utter dummy when it comes to 
the sale of an insurance policy. Suc- 
eessful agents’ answers to insurance 
problems flash out like electric fire. 
There is no hesitancy, no doubt. The 
thinking process is quick and certain. 

Baseball Similes. 


In a baseball game in one of the big 
leagues recently a man fresh from a 
college team of prominence was cover- 
ing third base. He had been the star 
of the varsity and had led his team 
both at bat and in the field. He was so 
good that three magnates went after 
him, and the result was he landed a 
good big salary. The third baseman of 
the other team was an Irish youngster 
off the sand-lots, who would have 
had difficulty in reading a circus poster. 
They were both new men in the league 
and there must have been a world of 
mutual animosity as each sized up the 
other. 

In the seventh inning with men on 
first and second a hot grounder came 
to the collegian. He made a clever stop 
—hbut there he stuck. Coming down from 
second one runner ducked to his left; 
another was pawing up the turf be- 
tween first and second. The college 
man could easily have caught either 
runner but he held the ball a moment, 
bewildered, and then shot it over to 


BUSINESS ESSENTIALS 
No. 4 — QUICK THINKING 


By JOHN K. WEST 


first, getting the batter all right, but 
advancing both of the other fellows: - 
The same play came to the sand-lot’s 
Irishman, Like a flash he bluffed at 
the nearest runner, driving him back 
to his base and then sent the ball to 
second for a throw out. The game 
ended with a perfect score for both 
young men. Neither had made a field- 
ing error as far as the score showed. 
Nevertheless, both had shown their 
baseball skill and the college man went 
home to his father’s office soon after 
and the sand-lot’s boy kept right on. 


Lost His Nerve. 


The son of a wealthy man elected that 
his vocation would be that of a life in- 
surance agent. After graduation from 
college he traveled for a year, took 
a year’s course of instruction in one 
of the big life companies and then sal- 
lied forth for the conquest. Dressed 
immaculately, he theorized with a pros- 
pect, told him all about the company 
and the policy and had the prospect’s 
curiosity ripe and ready for the sale, 
when he weakened like a fish and wilted 
out of the office without the signed ap- 
plication. He knew his story, but didn’t 
know human nature and hesitated to 
face the crisis. 

A poor high school boy who had 
swapped tops, knives, mixed around 
with all sorts of boys and men from 
his youth up, who knew privations and 
failure, was tackled into the same prom- 
inent gentleman and signed him up for 
a $50,000 policy which the college man 
might just as well have received but did 
not. The high school boy was not 
adorned with the fine raiment of the 
college man but knew how to think 
quick and when to act and got what 
he went after. 


Must Have Salesmanship Brains. 


Edueation doesn’t always help an 
agent to success. In fact, it sometimes 
proves a handicap. The agent who 
has salesmanship brains is the one who 
knows how to size up the other fellow 
and doesn’t fear to close him at the 
proper time even if he doesn’t have-his 
calculus, his Odessy, or his Chaucer, 
knows intuitively what to do and when 
to do it when it comes to the sale of a 
policy. Some agents go on and on 
and on accumulating knowledge but do 
not apply their knowledge to their rou- 
tine work which would mean so much 
to them. They acquire knowledge but 
they don’t think. 

The agent who hasn’t insurance sales- 
manship brains hesitates the fatal frac- 
tion of a second while his educated 
mind is splashing around trying to find 
the proper procedure to land the pros- 
pect, and then all bets are off—he has 
lost the prospect. 

An agent who can do great things 
in climaxes, who studies human nature, 
who has the insurance ganglia in his 
cerebellum, who has a passion, a love 
for the great business of insurance, who 
makes it a game, who learns to think 
quick, has the secret of sales skill. 

You can be a college graduate, but 
unless you love the game and get your 
thinking powers working intuitively in 
tight places you won’t look good when 
you stack up against Rube from the 
crossroads and Paddy from the dumps. 


W.S. S. Parade in Newark 
(Continued from page 5) 


trousers, blue coats and on their caps 
“War Savings” bands. 

The entire parade was led by Ed- 
ward D. Duffield, vice-president and 
general counsel of The Prudential, ac- 
companied by Brigadier General W. A. 
Mann, Commander, Department of the 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


ASSCtS  .....sccccsccccccecccccocecccs ARCCICOODSHOMOCBDCODOSOOUOT uo cdan One NGOnAOTNC - $ 16,560,439.04 
Liabilities ‘ccsacseueeses Bic cneeaes Sirwicie sein einen c Salve siaisleleys:elsiec's a ouiaiatae aivte wtatoreean a 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus..... Seale pine Ans Sidisinis Eee 60:8 0.6.5 0;0:0%s sin\e\s\¢ 5 coe ina Sleiec'ee Seater 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in Force........ AS SCOBCBE DO eaietele wienniacisleloralsie/omratere CCONGRO DOOR eeeeee 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........ OCONSABAL Bes case eee 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly........ Seis es sists aoe on slate Denies 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


The A. P. AL 
THE AUSTRALIAN PROVINCIAL 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: New South Wales, 77 King Street, SYDNEY 
Offices lately occupied by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 


BRANCHES: Victoria, South Australia, Western 


Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand 


Subscribed Capital, £110,200 Paid-up Capital, £66,800 
Government Deposits, £35,000 


The Association has completed in the Ordinary Department 
New Business for the past five years totalling £2,886,327 


The New Business for the Fifth Financial Year exceeded 
£1,250,000. 


The Revenue totalled, £101,000 


The Association transacts Ordinary Life 
Assurance and Accident Insurance 


Agents coming to Australia are invited to communicate with 
or call upon the Association for positions on the A. P. A. 
Agency Staff. LIBERAL TERMS OF REMUNERATION TO 


THE RIGHT MEN. 


SELBY P. WOOD, Managing Director 


Hast, from Governor’s Island; Frank 
A, Vanderlip, president of the National 
City Bank, New York, who is general 
director of the war savings undertak- 
ing for the entire United States; Gov- 
ernor Walter EH. Edge of New Jersey; 
United States Senator Frelinghuysen, 
well-known fire insurance man; Mayor 
Gillen, of Newark, and President 
Frelinghuysen, of the Mutual Benefit 
Life. 

Before the parade the “Blue Devils,” 
the band members and the general 
parade committee were entertained at 
4 luncheon as the guests of President 
Dryden. 


Newarkers Proud of Event 


One of the foremost purposes of 
holding this parade was to show how 
successful such an undertaking can be 
made. Everybody in Newark is loud 
in praise of the spectacle and proud 
also of their town for setting this ex- 
ample of patriotism. 


Enormous Stamp Sales 


In the sale of war savings stamps 
The Prudential has a 100 per cent. effi- 


cient organization. Among its own 
force $100,000 worth of stamps have 
been sold. Every day seventy-tive 
women of The Prudential staff give two 
hours to selling stamps on the streets 
in Newark. They take their turn in 
regular routine and there are so many 
ac work that it requires two weeks to 
complete the circuit. That is, the wo 
men selling today will not reach their 
turn again for a fortnight. Through 
ineir efforts the people of Newark are 
being led away from the thought that 
the repeated solicitation to purchase 
these stamps is disconcerting, They 
are entering into the idea with open 
minds and full hearts. 


MAY CONVENE IN JANUARY | 


President Clark, of the Union Cen- 
tral, in a note to agents, says: 


{ 
“This Company is looking forward, 
5 


to that happy time when conditions 
will warrant a reunion of its agents 
end officers. I sincerely trust that 
that time wil] arrive by the beginning 
of the year.” : i 


June 21, 1918 


S. P. Wood’s Company 
Began in Small Room 


SYDNEY MAN’S GREAT SUCCESS 


Not Discouraged By War, Australian 
Provincial Makes Quick Progress— 
Wood on Coast 


Since the announcement that the 
Australian Provincial Assurance would 
enter this country and the arrival on 
the Coast of Selby Pierce Wood, its 
founder and managing director, there 
has been considerable interest evinced 
in the organization and the personality 
of Mr. Wood. The Eastern Under- 
writer for several years has been re- 


ceiving the literature of Mr. Wood’s 
Company which is unusually good, be- 
ing full of ginger material and helpful 
articles, 

This Company has made a phenom- 
enal record for a new institution. It 
was incorporated in New South Wales 
im March, 1912, by Mr. Wood and in 
1913 wrote £251,300 of ordinary busi- 
hess and £202 of accident. The start 
was in a small office, in fact, half an 
office. Mr. Wood paid the munificent 
sum of £1 a week for rental. By the 
end of two years the Company had 
leased the second floor of a building, 
‘taking a three years’ lease. When that 
expired, the ground floor and basement 
of a building was taken, and recently 
the Company moved into a splendid 
building that was the home of the Com- 
raonwealth Bank. 

Tells of Company’s Beginning 

In discussing obstacles over which 
the Company triumphed, Mr. Wood 
said this week: 


“We commenced operations a couple 
of years before the most calamitous 
war in history, and when the conflict 
started everything seemed very uncer- 
tain. We did not know—no one knew 
-—what effect it would have upon the 
Company or upon any business. No 
ciass of business, perhaps, has been 
more affected by the war than the in- 
surance business; first, by the greatly 
increased mortality rate, and, second, 
ly the departure of so many of our 


Insurance to Cover Inheritance Taxes 
is opening new fields to Provident Agents 


THE EASTERN 


“Men are insuring not only to protect their families and to 
protect their business but also to protect their estates.” ': 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


brave fellows on active service, and 
the depletion of the field for the pro- 


curation of new business. Nearly 400,- 
000 of the cream of the manhood of 
Australia has since gone to the battle- 
fields. Notwithstanding this, we have, 
as far as can be ascertained, estab- 
lished a record not only for Australia, 
but for the British Empire. I sincerely 
express a hope which I am sure is 
entertained by all, that this year will 
see this disastrous war ended and the 
war madness in Hurope a thing of the 
past.” 

The achievement to which Mr. Wood 
referred can be gauged by the 1917 
plogress of the Company in writing 
£1,268,012 of ordinary business in 1917. 

(Continuing, Mr. Wood said: 


After the War 


“After the war is over, I think the 
lot of the working man is going to be 
brighter and better than ever before. 
I don’t think the world will ever be 
content to return to the pre-war con- 
ditions, as far as Australia is con- 
cerned. I think the only thing that 
could retard its progress is bad Sea- 
sons, which is something over which 
we have no control. After the war I 
feel confident that we are going to 
do incalculably better than ever be- 
tore. 

“The reasons for our success are 
clear. We were small and young, but 
we have never stooped to any action 
that could cause our contemporaries 
to accuse us of any unfair dealing. We 
have acted honestly and fairly and 
competed for business on right lines, 
without cutting rates, and our business 
is built on a solid foundation. Work 
has been the greatest factor in our 
success.” 


NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 
E. E. Rittenhouse, former commis- 
sioner of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and W. G. Schelker, former 
assistant secretary, have been made 
assistant secretaries of the Society. 
Mr. Rittenhouse was once insurance 
commissioner of Colorado. 


MEETS IN ATLANTIC CITY 
The Penn Mutual’s general agency 
association is meeting in Atlantic City 
this week. 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a company which provides 


an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to suc:eed as a life underwriter. 


That 


is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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New Officers of 
Provident L. & T. 


BORTON MADE TRUST OFFICER 


With Company Since 1889—Leonard 
C. Ashton Secretary—Careers of 
Both Men 


C. Walter Borton, now secretary of 
the Provident Life & Trust, has be- 
come trust officer, and Leonard GC. Ash- 
ton haS become secretary. These 
changes grow out of the death of Wil- 
ham C. Craige, general solicitor of the 
Company, and the retirement of J. 
Roberts Foulke, trust officer. » 

Mr. Borton needs no introduction to 
the agents of the Company. Entering 
the service of the Provident in 1889, 
ne was elected secretary ten years la- 
ter. He performed not only the duties 
usual to that office, but for many ‘years 
others of great importance in connec- 
tion with the investments of the Com- 
pany. His services in the efficiency 
campaign in the home office are al- 
ready familiar to readers of “Between 
Ourselves.” The trust department of 
the Company is to be congratulated 
apon his selection. 

Mr. Ashton, who is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, entered the service of the 
Provident in 1913, taking charge of 
the Policy Assignment Division of the 
insurance Record Department, and 
later becoming assistant to the secre- 
tary, so that he enters upon the sgec- 
retaryship with a working knowledge 
of the duties which it entails. 


CARRY INCOME BONDS 
President Day, Vice-President Lun- 
ger, Secretary Alexander and Treas- 
urer Horr, of Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, carry Equitable income 
bonds. 


Frederick Windsor Hubbell, treasur- 
er of the Equitable Life of Iowa, who 
entered the army as a private in May, 
1917, volunteering, was commissioned 
a captain in May, 1918. He is now an 
instructor in field artillery work. James 
A. Cummins, son of the president of 
the Company, is now a lieutenant. 


o4 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
JO WiNONS NCrease in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


Sxmtsuar 


INSURANCE COMP 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Connecticut General’s 
New Disability Benefit 


SAMPLE RATES ARE GIVEN 


Provides Indemnity Fee for Temporary 
As Well as Permanent Total 
Indemnity 


The Connecticut General has issued 
a new disability benefit in connection 
with its life insurance contracts provid- 
ing indemnity for temporary as well 
és permanent total disability. The 
rates for this benefit in connection with 
the Company’s ordinary life and twen- 
ty payment life insurance are as fol- 
lows: 


Ordinary Life (Select, Preferred and 
Extra Preferred) 


Non-Partici- Partici- 
Age pating pating 
20 17.95 20.11 
30 22,74 25.66 
40 31.44 35.20 
50 48.60 52.80 


20 Payment Life (Select, Preferred and 
Extra Preferred) 


Non-Partici- Partici- 
Age pating pating 
20 26.93 31.65 
30 31.83 37.63 
40 39.82 46.73 
50 54.49 63.00 


MOTOR INSURANCE MUTUAL 


President and Some Other Representa- 
tives of Life Company Direc- 
tors in a New Venture 


Several prominent New York life in- 
surance men are interested in the or- 
ganization of the Motor Car Mutual 
Fire and the Motor Car Mutual Casu- 
alty. Hubert Cillis, president of the 
Guardian Life, Frederick S. Doremus, 
general agent, and M. C. Reinboth, man- 
ager of the Company’s downtown de- 
partment, are on the list of directors. 
Walter B. Renton, 20 Nassau Street, 
New York, is the organizer of the com- 
panies. 

Samuel Enion, for many years presi- 
dent of the Industrial Health, Life & 
Accident Insurance Company, Philadel- 
hia, is dead. 


Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

0] 


Earl G. Manning, of 
the Provident Life & 
Trust. ©o,. in New. 
England, has found a 
quotation in the 
works of Victor Hugo which is an apt 
argument for endowment. This is the 
quotation: “The misery of a child is 
interesting to a mother; the misery of 
a young man is interesting to a young 
woman; the misery of an old man is 
interesting to nobody.” 
* * 


Victor Hugo’s 
Endowment 
Argument 


* 


Samuel K. Felton, Jr., 

Increase in of the Quaker City 

an Inventory Morocco Co., was in- 

Value sured for the benefit 

of that corporation by 

Millard 'B. Wimer, of the Philadelphia 

Agency of the Provident Life & Trust 

Co., on April 3, 1900, under Policy No. 

85103, at age 36, on the twenty pay- 

ment life plan for $10,000. 

His inventory value on April 3, 

LOWS: Mile weractnerocies he iscsi soe $5,380 
His inventory value on April 3, 

1918, was 
So that the increase in inventory 

value for the 'year has been... 390 


His net cost for the year is as fol- 
l0Ws: 


Premium sae taser ibis $341.00 
Less dividend April 3 
TOUS ie oe 2 enetates areal 86.70 
— $254.30 


So that his gain in inventory 
value over outlay has been . 
Tu addition to insurance protec- 
tion for 


135.70 


BoD 07 gto ae 

Thx controversy be- 

tween participating 

and non-participating 
companies over the 
question of cost still 
continues in the organs of the various 
life insurance companies. Recently. 
The BHastern Underwriter told why a 
company had decided to go in for non- 
participating insurance. The Mutual 
Life, in the current issue of “Points,” 
prints an article arguing that in the 
long run participating insurance is 
cheaper. Its argument follows: 

“Remember that the cost of a non- 
participating policy—and this is the 
point to which we would call attention 
—is permanently fixed in amount. There 
are no future reductions by dividends. 
When it is found possible to write insur- 
ance at a lower cost than formerly, as 
has happened steadily during the past 
decade, the benefit of this lower cost 
inures, in non-participating insurance, 
only to policies written thereafter, 
whereas the mutual companies pay in- 
creased dividends, thereby lowering the 
cost of all policies and preventing any 
favoritism towards new as against old 
policyholders.” 

The Mutual discusses the rate reduc- 
tions of one of the non-participating 
stock companies, and concludes: 

“In a mutual company, when it is 
found that the cost of life insurance can 
be reduced, every policyholder, new or 
old, gets the benefit of the reduction; 
for larger dividends will be declared 
on all policies, whether issued in this 
year, two years ago, ten. years ago or 
fifty years ago.” 

* Kk * 
C. R. Ledbetter, of 

Think and Talk the Union Central, 


Mutual Life 
On Cost of 
Participating. 


in Units of says in that Com- 
5s and 10s pany’s “Agency 
Bulletin”: 


Forget that your company writes 
policies other than in units of $5,000 
and $10,000. If it becomes necessary 
to be reminded that they do, leave it 
1o your prospect to take the initiative. 
In this event, you will find that in 


many cases the prospect will suggest 
a larger amount than you had really 
anticipated. 


The stupendous cost incident to the 
present world conflict has completely 
upset our ideas of commercial calcula- 
tions. We think in larger figures. 
Where, hitherto, we visualized in hun- 
dreds, it is now thousands; in thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, and so on. 
And the striking feature of it is how 
readily we become reconciled to the 
radical readjustment. 


Now the life insurance salesman, in 
order to reap the reward, has but to 
be alive to this psychological fact— 
this moment of mental transition. 


From time to time various sugges- 
tions are offered, purporting to assist 
the salesmen. All are more or less 
helpful. Some are excellent. But, after 
all, such suggestions come from men 
who have employed methods that are 
strictly individual, and can not be uni- 
versally applied with the same degree 
of profit. For personality and individ- 
uality are absolutely indispensable in 
the game of salesmanship. But the idea 
here suggested the $5,000 and $10,000 
unit system—I believe can be used to 
advantage by most every one. 

My personal sales for the past sixty 
days have surpassed my hitherto yearly 
production, and I am convinced that it 
is attributable largely to the above men- 
tioned system. 

First you must be sufficiently in- 
formed as to the ability and needs of 
your prospect, in order to know just 
what unit to adopt to fit the individual. 
To illustrate with a concrete case: 

This is in substance what took place 
during a recent interview with one of 
my prospects: 

“What will it cost at my age?” 

“$292.00.” (This without changing 
expression.) 

“How much is that?” 

“$10,000.00.” (Still 
straight in the eye.) 

“Do your premiums get less each 
year?” 

“Yes, they are participating.” 

“Who are your examiners here?” 

Now, the point is, I knew he was able 
to, and should carry $10,000.00. So this 


looking him 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


amount was so concentrated upon, that 
he was unconsciously agreeing with me. 
Our mental attitude was the same. Dur- 
ing the entire interview neither he nor 
I had any other amount in mind. 


Here is another. After discussing, 
with my prospect, the advantages of 
business protection, the question of cost 
came up. I gave him the figures on the 
$10,000.00 basis. 

“But,” he objected, “$10,000.00 would 
not serve our purpose.” 

“Why certainly not, Mr. A. I simply 
used $10,000.00 as a convenient basis for 
figuring. My idea was,. of course, at 
least $50,000.00. So it is only necessary 
to multiply these figures by 5.” 

His application was secured for $50,- 
000.00. And, frankly, knowing he had 
always been opposed to life insurance, 
and fearing the premium at his age 
would stagger him, $10,000.00 was all I 
expected to get. I had $10,000.00 addi- 
tional issued and delivered that. 

During two months I have closed 
seven 10s, two 50s, one 25 and one 5, 
with some odd units in between at the 
suggestion of the prospect. 

Think, talk and figure in 5s and 10s. 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York © 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY — 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


policies... .- os erae oie Ore Ones 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
- 3s sane bo ses oes oe cei Od OOO ROtED 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
oe eee siele wise « « vier «6 eID TAGE UE 

It stood first in the world in gain in | 
income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


Even in general conversation, where 
insurance is the topic, always illustrate 
your point by using $5,000 or $10,000 
as a basis, particularly $10,000. Finally 
the habit will become so fixed in your 
own mind, that every one to whom you 
talk will involuntarily think with you. 


Experience has demonstrated its effi- © 


cacy. Try it. 
* * * 


Whether or not it is 
more profitable to se- 
cure applications by ad- 
Mabe or personal so- 
j icitation is a questi 

which might lead to a conflict se onnn 
lon among those who have tried both 
methods, says Henry Griesheimer, of 
the Pacific Mutual at Cincinnati. From 
my personal knowledge of the matter, 
he remarks, I am obliged to say that I 
believe the insurance business can be 
carried on successfully only by the use 
of both methods. Of course it costs 
money to advertise. The expenditure 
1s governed by the character of the bus- 
ness one is seeking to reach and the 
kind of advertising one adopts. In some 
lecalities it may. be well to advertise in 
the local papers. Supplementing the 
newspaper advertisements, it is some- 
times well to send out letters and cir- 


Proper Use 
of 
Advertising. 


culars explaining the details of the pol-. 


icies, and the advantages to be gained 
in taking out certain kinds of policies. 
These letters and circulars can be used 
to set forth the fairness, reliability and 
integrity of the company and the offi- 
cers who have its affairs in charge. 


If attractive and sensible advertise- 
ments are put before the prospective 
policyholder they are almost certain to 
attract his attention. Attention ripens 
into interest, and when that interest 
has reached a stage when he has made 
up his mind to take out insurance, then 
is the time for the live agent to act. 

; Now as to what is proper solicitation. 
in the first place the solicitor should in- 
spire the confidence of the person whom 
he solicits. If the solicitor does not 
have the confidence of the person solic- 


ited, he is going to have a hard row © 


to hoe, but once confidence is estab- 
lished, the path is smoother. 

Coming back to the question as to 
whether or not it is more profitable to 
advertise than to make personal solic 
itations, I find myself in the same frame 
of mind as when I began this paper. My 


judgment would be that there is about | 


an even break between advertising and 
personal solicitation as to profits and re- 
sults. There is no question that proper 
solicitation pays and produces res 


; 
- 
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GOING TO THE BIBLE FOR A 
SALESMANSHIP TALK 


GIPS ERGIM MOSES 


From The Prudential Record 
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Some of the greatest stories of suc- 
cessful salesmanship ever printed are 
contained in the Old Testament. Get 
out your Bible some day and read them 
up. 

Take Moses, for example; the finest 
salesman and real estate promoter that 
ever lived. 


Observe the way he handled the 
Promised Land Company idea. 

There were the Israelites, enslaved 
for centuries by the Egyptians; helpless, 
hopeless, friendless, engaged in work- 
ing for Rameses the First, and im- 
mersed in the difficult occupation of 
manufacturing bricks without straw. 

When all of a sudden along comes 
Moses, suggests the idea of a Promised 
Land, leads them out of their regular 
quarters into the Great Desert and 
keeps them pledged to the idea for 
nearly forty long years. 

Consider the fact that promoting had 
not been invented and that Moses was 
unable to show them either blue prints 
or prospecti;—he had none of the typo- 
graphical paraphernalia of the man who 
sells Florida orange lands or Texas oil 
wells;—all he possessed was his line 
of argument and a Supreme Faith. 


It is “going some” to sell a proposi- 


tion of this kind and to keep it sold 


for forty years in the face of tribula- 
tions and difficulties—but read the story 
for yourselves. 

Note how the Israelites became al- 
most daily discouraged, disgusted, dis- 
illusioned and peeved. 

Read how, metaphorically speaking, 
they gave the Ha! Ha! to Moses and 
frequently went out behind the main 
tent and set up false gods and golden 
serpents, which were nothing more or 
less than studied attempts to avoid 
their responsibilities and cancel their 
contract, and note how Moses, ever 
alert to the responsibilities of his prop- 
osition as a sales promoter, always 
rushed forth at just the psychological 
moment; dragged them back into the 
Main Street and resold them the origi- 
nal idea all over again. 

We can admit there have been other 
great salesmen. Columbus was such a 
one, but all he had to do after putting 
over his New World Sale with Queen 
Isabella, was to resell the idea to a 


| Crew of sailors for a paltry sixty or 


_ ninety days, whereas Moses had to dust 


off the counters and sell his idea over 


and over again for riearly forty long 
years, in spite of the fact that summer 
or winter, during all this period, none 
of his “customers” ever even caught a 
glimpse of the land which’ was prom- 
ised; met anybody from that district, 
or saw any sign-posts pointing out the 
way and thus proving, at least to a 
degree, that there was such a place 
anyhow. 

The whole question of - successful 
salesmanship settles right down to a 
very few considerations—three, to be 
exact. First, how much faith have you 
got in the things you are selling? 
Second, how intelligent are you on the 
subject? Third, how much work are 
you willing to put into it? On these 
three considerations hang all the law 
and the profits. 

Long ago we all got over the idea 
that to successfully sell, called for all 
those considerations which we read 
about in the correspondence schools. 
It is of course useful to have “training” 
and “personality” and “education” and 
“magnetism” and “good health” and 
“cheerfulness,” but they are not alto- 
gether indispensable. 

We do not gather that Moses was 
necessarily a college graduate, or six 
feet two, or that he had his clothes 
pressed every night, but what we are 
sure of is that he had faith, lit up by a 
three-thousand volt enthusiasm, and 
furthermore, the testimony seems to 
show that he persistently worked at the 
job. 

Moses passed to the bosom of his 
fathers several thousand years ago. He 
experienced a lot of hard luck and dis- 
appointments, and the Scriptures point 
out that at least on one oecasion he lost 
his temper to a very considerable de- 
gree, but in spite of all these things, 
in spite of the fact that he never even 
entered the Promised Land and died 
with no other reward than that of the 
satisfaction of having done his best, his 
soul, like John Brown’s, “is marching 
on,” and if you are engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling, whether it be ships 
or shoestrings, bridges or beads, lead 
pencils or life insurance, spend a little 
time once in a while thinking about 
Moses and the faith and the courage 
that made him a dominant, fearless, 
and successful personality in one of 
the most magnificent selling campaigns 
that history has ever placed upon its 
pages. 


SHUFF’S PERSONAL WRITINGS 

_. John L. Shuff, general agent of the 
| Union Central in Cincinnati, wrote 
| $355,000 of personal business last 
/month. This was done in five poli- 
cles, three of which were business 
|<msurance policies of $100,000 each on 
‘three men, interested in the same 
| €nterprise. 

_ The Union Central boosts the life 
\underwriters’ association idea in its 
issue of June. 


A SPLENDID RECORD 

The Horner Agency of the Provident 
Life & Trust Co. in the Northwest 
started its conversion department in 
1912, and since then has converted 
$2,369,570 of term insurance with an 
average for the last five years of $440,- 
C00 per year, the largest year being 
$582,000. 


The West Coast Life wrote $1,500,000 
in May, 
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Excerpts from the Financial Statement of December 31, 1917, 
of the 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Assets, $6,186,694.37, increase 17% over 1916. 

Liabilities, $5,602,162.72. Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 

Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. 

Insurance in force, $54,193,728.00, increase 28% over 1916, 

Paid to beneficiaries and policyholders to December 31541917; 
$16,966,562.65. 


A western, mutual, annual dividend, old line company 
THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
F By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. ”” 

“*T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


““The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. ’’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 


are higher this year than ever before. Our 
attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
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The address of the officers is 
Telephone 


Eastern 


Secretary. 
the office of this newspaper. 


2407 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 


York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 


of March 3, 1879. 


EXCESS PROFITS 


The Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress is holding a series of hear- 
ings in connection with the drafting of 
tLe new Federal War Revenue Bill, by 
which it is desired to raise eight bil- 
licen dollars instead of four billions 
brought in under the present law. Na- 
rally, daily newspapers are carrying 
columns of material about these hear- 
ings. In all of these stories the prin- 
cipal point brought out both by head- 
line and by body of articles, is that 
war profits must be taxed. The Amer: 
ican people, including executives of in- 
surance companies, are as one that 
there must be no profiteering in the 
war; that the blood trials of the na- 
tion shall not be coined into dollars 
avd cents for any favored class of in- 
dividuals, without a proper return to 
the Government to help the vigorous 
urosecution of war. 


Likewise, the Americans are quit2 
ciear in their own mind as to the ex- 
pression, “war profits.” To them it 
means enormous money-making grow- 
ing directly out of the war itself— 
money made in the manufacture of 
munitions, of armament ,of clothing, of 
boots and shoes, of machinery, of a 
thousand and one finished products 
and supplies. In the opinion of the 
Sest. minds in the country it was not 
intended by Congress to have the trust 
finds held by life insurance companies 
subject to such a tax. ‘The very phrase 
is a misnomer. 'The companies are not 
earning “war profits’; rather, they ‘are 
incurring war losses. From a selfish 
vewpoint the war has not increased 
their money-making possibilities. In- 
stead it has added to their burdens, 
presented complicated problems for so- 
lution, greatly increased their expenses, 
enlarged their lapse percentages, de- 
creased the volume of their business. 
With other: corporations, income does 
aot begin to be taxed as excess profits 
until those profits are 7 per cent. The 
ret earning of life insurance ¢ompa: 
uies on all their investments jg not 
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more than 5 per cent., a margin there 
of 2 per cent. 1 

Another point to consider is that 
while life insurance has suffered in 
many ways because of the war the 
companies have not increased their 


rates. With most companies insurance 
protection costs just what it did in 
1914. There is certainly no opening 


through premium production for excess 
profits. 

One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the situation is that there are 


not two viewpoints in life insurance 


regarding the unfairness of making the 
eosmpanies appear liable to the excess 
profits tax. The entire insurance pusi- 
ness stands behind the representatives 
of the policyholders who have appeared 
in Washington before the Ways and 
Means Committee, headed by Job EH. 
Hedges, general counsel of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
its attorney, F, G. Dunham, and includ- 
ing T. W. Blackburn, counsel for the 
American Life Convention. It was 
made perfectly clear in Washington 
that no attempt is being made to 
evade the payment of any just tax; no 
favored exemption for life insurance is 
wanted. The insurance companies Sim- 
p.y feel that they should be treated on 
on equal basis with other corporations, 
and not classed with makers of steel, 
ship supplies, ammunition and others, 
the very nature of whose industrial 
functions provides abnormal war profits 
in war times. 


FEW AGENTS BECOME WEALTHY 

A larger percentage of brokers of all 
kinds, including stock and bond pbro- 
kers, and it is presumed insurance bro- 
kers, also, than any other occupation 
class, reported incomes of more than 
32,000 in 1916. Lawyers ard judges 
came next; then mine owners and op- 
erators. Engineers followed, after that 
lumbermen. Manufacturers ranked 
next, then architects, and then insur- 
ance agents. The percentage of insur- 
ance agents making reports was $.2. In 
other words, according to the Washing- 
ton income tax figures, there were 
7,248 men or women, self-classified as 
insurance agents, who made more than 
$3,000 last year. Probably there are 
150,000 insurance agents of all kinds 
in the country, so it will be seen that 
most of them are just about able to 
make ends meet. The older established 
men in the different ranks of insurance 
agents feel that there are too many 
agents. Income tax returns seem to 
prove it. It is unfortunate that the re- 
turns cannot be classified by life, fire 
and casualty, and that the brokerage 
elassification cannot be more clearly 
defined, to differentiate insurance from 
other brokers. 


R. Perry Shorts, of Saginaw, vice-° 


president of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, was chairman of the Liberty Bond 
Committee of Saginaw County. He 
prepared a book of instruction for, cam- 
paign workers which was considered 
so complete and valuable that the Lib- 
erty Bond Committee in ‘Chicago adopt- 
ed it. It was also used in other West- 
ern cities. Mr. Shorts’ organization 
was one of the most complete in ‘the 
iWiddle West and he ran much over 
nis quota in the first week of the drive. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


SELBY P. WOOD 


Selby P. Wood, general manager of 
the Australian Provincial, now in this 
country, is a Self-made man. An ac- 
count of the achievements of his Com- 
pany will be found in the life insur- 
ance section of this paper. 


zs £ * 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has held that position for eleven 
years. The exact date of the anni- 
versary is June 17. Agents of the 
Company have decided to make June 
President Kingsley Month, and they 
will show their appreciation and ad- 
miration of their chief by rolling up 
a record-breaking volume for that 
month. Darwin P. Kingsley occupies 
a position in his own insurance family 
circle, in insurance aS a whole and in 
public life that is most enviable. He 
is everywhere regarded as one of the 
real, big men in America. And the 
best part of it is that he is the carver 
of his own destiny; that he has the 
equipment which wins success in the 
highest sense. During the past twelve 
months he has been honored by being 
chosen to head various drives of a 
patriotic and charitable nature, and 
his teams and workers always give a 
splendid account of themselves. 


* * * 


F. A. Ungles, vice-president of the 
Southern Surety Company, has been 
granted an indefinite leave of absence, 
in order to become associated with 
a shipbuilding concern at Chester, Pa. 


s # #* 


Miss Imogena Delfosse is the first 
woman to be admitted to membership 
by the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ 
Association. She attended the last 
meeting of the association and was 
introduced to the members at that 
time. 

* * * 


Richard M. Bissell, President of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
celebrated his fifty-sixth birthday on 
June 8th. Mr. Bissell was born at 
Chicago, June 8, 1862, was educated 
at Yale and;has devoted his entire 
business life to insurance. He is do- 
ing important patriotic work in Con- 
necticut at the present time and is 
Chairman of the Stave Council of De- 
Tense, anata | 


———————————————————————— ————— 


Henry H. Putnam, former secretary 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, has received his appoint- 
ment as Y. M. C. A. secretary and will 
goon sail for Europe. To a friend he 
said recently: 

“This decision to go abroad came 
quite suddenly in the midst of active 
preparations for other work, but the 
demand for organization workers 
eeemed so great that I felt I must give 
up my personal interests to take up this 
work with our soldier boys in France.” 

* * * 

H. C. Brearley, of the National 
board of Fire Underwriters, is build- 
ing up a reputation as a fire preven- 
tion speaker. His last appearance 
was before the Patriotic Fire Preven- 
tion Congress of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio. Mr. Brearley has 
considerable literary ability and is 
the author of the history of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
~yhich was recently published. 

* * * 


Miss Dorothy Swinnerton, only 
daughter of James A. Swinnerton, 
secretary of the Continental, and 


youis A. Stimson, of Syracuse, were 
married at the North Presbyterian 
Church in West One Hundred and 
Fifty-Fifth Street, New York, on Sat- 
urday afternoon. Mr. Stimson is a 
metallurgist with the Halcom Steel 
Co., Syracuse. 
* * * 


“Charlie”? Hogan, supervisor of the 
agency analysis division of the Avtna 
Life went down in an American sub- 
inarine boat off the Atlantic coast last 
week. Mr. Hogan in military life in 
Hartford is Lieutenant ‘Charles L. 
Hogan of the First Division Connecti- 
cut State Guard and is greatly inter- 
ested in the operations of underwater 
poats. Lieutenant Hogan is the first 
man in Hartford to go down in a sub- 
marine and he is enthusiastic in re- 
lating his experiences to his many 
friends in the insurance city. 

* * * 


Cc. A. Ludlum, vice-president and 
George A. Clarke, assistant secretary 
of the Home Insurance Company, paid 
a visit to the tank corps of the United 


States Engineers at Gettysburg on 
Sunday. Mr. Clarke’s son, Robert G., 
is in this corps: 


* * * 


Charles P. Light, district manager 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, for the last 
iwo years, and prominent in the insur- 
ance business in Washington, has ac- 
cepted a position with the branch there © 
of the National City Company, it be-— 
came known this week. Mr. Light 
has been active in the recent cam- 
paigns of the Red Cross, the Y. M.~ 
Cc. A. and the Liberty Loan drive. He 
was executive secretary of the Dis- 
trict Liberty Loan Committee during 
the last campaign. He is secretary- 
treasurer of the District of Columbia 
Life Underwriters’ Association, and 
came to Washington seven years ago — 
ug an official of the American High 
way Association from Berkeley Coun 
ty, West Virginia, having been a mem 
ber of the board of agriculture and 
highway commissioner of West Vir 
sinia for several ‘years. q 


* * s 


; 
H. R. Edmondson and F. W. val 


of the Scranton agency of the Mutu 
Life, recently had the distinction of 
insuring six brothers. 
* * * j 
George W. Smith, actuary of the 
Massachusetts Department, is to be 
tuarried June 29, 


~ 


ee 
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THE EASTERN 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Fire Cover On 
Specie and Securities 


DIFFICULT TO FIX RATES 


Companies Claim There is Not Enough 
of This Business to Establish 
Average 


One of the fire companies this week 
{old The Eastern Underwriter of a line 
how being offered in New York cover- 
ing $500,000 on specie and securities 
at Beaumont, Texas, stored in a fire- 
proof safe but not in a vault. This 
company stated that fire companies 
generally were not very anxious to 
take the risk. 


One of the reasons given was that 
there is no satisfactory method of ar- 
riving at the rate as there has been 
so little of this business done in the 
United States that no experience as to 
losses can be had and each risk must 
be judged on its individual merit. 

In the case of: the specific risk de- 
scribed above, this Company stated 
that a real risk existed in the form 
ot fire hazard from Mexican bandits, 
with knowledge of the location, seek- 
ing to secure the money and, in an 
unsuccessful attempt, setting fire to 
the building. The underwriter quoted 
refused to say whether, in his opinion, 
the fact that the securities were stored 
‘ip a fireproof safe warranted a lower 
iate than that applying to the building, 
but he did say that the fire risk on the 
‘specie could best be covered by a 
valued policy which could be safely 
written at a very nominal rate. 


ACKERMAN IN FIELD 


To Represent National Union in New 
Jersey—Formerly in That Territory 
For Company 


Frederick Ackerman, one of the ablest 
of the field men in territory contiguous 
to New York, has been appointed State 
agent of the National Union in New 
Jersey. Mr. Ackerman for some years 
was suburban and New Jersey special 
of the National Union. Then he went 
to the home office in charge of the brok- 
erage department. His return ‘to New 
Jersey will be good news to his many 
friends among the agents. 


SUCCEEDS DECKER 

Frank Decker’s successor with the 
National Union in New York State is 
D. N. Iverson, who has been transferred 
to that territory from New Jersey. 
Mr. Decker is now assistant to Ralph 
Potter, Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State. 


TWO WOMEN MAP CLERKS 


The Northern of London has em- 
ployed two women map clerks. 


Invites Companies 
to Argentina 


NEED INSURANCE FACILITIES 


Representative of Boston Bank in 
Buenos Aires Cites Success of 
Scandinavian Companies 


An invitation to American insurance 
companies to enter the Argentine Re- 
public for fire, live-stock and casualty 


business is extended by Claud de Baun, « 


representative of the First National 
Bank of Boston in Buenos Aires, 
through the following letter received by 
the Insurance Society of New York on 
Monday: 


“T am forwarding you under separate 
cover today a copy of volume 8 of the 
Argentine Third National Census. 

“On pages 87 to 125, inclusive, you 
will find a number of interesting statis- 
tical tables dealing with the develop- 
ment of insurance in this country. 

“On page 96, the author says that 
happily there are indications that North 
American companies will extend their 
radius of action. Unfortunately, they 
have never done so before and it is a 
great pity, as the Scandinavian compa- 
nies have entered here and are going 
ahead rapidly. 


Plenty of Room for Americans 

“There is plenty of room for our 
American companies and I would cite 
especially, in addition to reinsurance 
business, the insurance of blooded live- 
stock. Another field which is related 
to insurance is fidelity bonding, and 
there is a fine opportunity here for com- 
panies in this line.” 


TALK GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Heads of Four State Rating Organiza- 
tions Hold Meeting Here with 
Companies’ Committee 


The companies’ committee appointed 
to confer with the New York Insur- 
ance Department with reference to its 
circular letter of August 24, 1917, in 
which calls for rating experience were 
made, held a meeting on Tuesday af- 
lernoon, which was attended by the 
presidents, managers and chairmen of 
the four rating organizations of the 
State. 

Since the appointment of this com- 
1aittee its Scope has broadened con- 
siderably, and the meeting Tuesday 
was not about rating matters, but in- 
stead general conditions were discussed 
particularly along the lines of co-opera- 
tion with the New York Insurance De- 
nartment. Frank Lock is chairman of 
the companies’ committee. David Rum- 
sey is counsel. 


WOULD REDUCE CAR THEFTS 

L. C. Snyder, Detroit, is organizing 
the Automobile Abstract & Title Co. 
to insure automobile title. It is be- 
lieved that this method will prevent 
resale of stolen cars. 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Francisco, California 


UNDERWRITER 


THE AUTOMOBILE=> 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


52,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


43,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


>4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 


154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


COMMERCE INSURANCE 
MECHANICS INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


THE RED CROSS LINE 


George D. Markham Says It Should Be 
Insured Through Local Agents 
of Country 


Considerable space in the current is- 
sue of the “American Agency Bulletin” 
is given to the Red Cross line. George 
D. Markham, of St. Louis, says for a 
quarter of a century local agents have 
fought the tendency to write big, con- 
venient policies at headquarters points 
through headquarters brokers, and 
while the local agents under no cir- 
cumstances should be placed in the po- 
sition of a critic of the Red ‘Cross, he 
thinks the Red Cross property can be 
adequately insured through local 
agents, especially with the skilled as- 
sistance of the recently appointed in- 
surance director, R. C. Rathbone. His 
letter is headed “Violation of an Agen- 
cy Principle.” 

An editorial in the “Bulletin” based 
on Mr. Markham’s letter is headed “A 
Frinciple to Defend.” 

ict) 1) eS a 
Squire & Co. Move 

Squire & Co. Inc., have leased an 
entire floor of 57 William Street. For 
some years past Squire & Co. Inc., 
have been located at 1 Liberty Street. 

* * * 
Gardner Creede Leaves 


Gardner Creede, of Creede & My- 
rick, left on Wednesday to join the 
Naval Reserves. 

* * * 

Lantz With Cornwall & Stevens 

Wiliam Lantz, of Paar & Paar, Balti- 
more agents, is now with Cornwall & 
Stevens. 

* * * 
Durkin Returns to Newman & McBain 

Frank Durkin resigned this week 
from R. A. Corroon & Co., to return 
to Newman & McBain, with which 
agency he was formerly connected. 

* * * 

Karl Succeeds Greenhagen 
William Karl, for a number of years 
in the re-insurance department of the 
Great-American, resigned ‘ast week 
and is now taking a vacation previous 
to connecting with Fred S. James & 
Co., on July 1, succeeding Frederick 
Greenhagen who, as reported in The 
Eastern Underwriter of last week, is 
pew with Rollins, Burdick & Hunter. 

* * * 
Naval Stores Lines 


Several of the large New York 
trokerage houses this week offered in 
the local market large lines on stock 
located in the Naval Stores, Commo- 
dore Point, Florida, at a rate varying 
from 1.15 plus 10 up. The market was 
quickly filled. 

* * * 
Organizing Mutuals 


Walter B. Renton, 20 Nassau Street, 
New York, is organizing the Motor 
Car Mutual Fire and the Motor Car 
Mutual ‘Casualty under the laws of 
New York. Before qualifying for busi- 
ness the companies must have 1,000 
members owning 1,500 motor vehicles. 
Bach member must deposit $5 with 
his application for membership. The 
crganizers are now seeking agents to 
obtain the necessary number of initial 
members. 

* * = 
Rovics With M. C. Feldman 

Samuel Rovics, for some time placer 
for Jos. D. Bookstaver and also for 
eleven years with Hamlin & Co., is 
row placer for M. C. Feldman. 

* * * 
Morgan Harris an Aviator 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


York Underwriters’ Agency and the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
has joined the Naval Aviation Division 
and expects to be called shortly for 
active service. His division will be 
‘eeated at Bayside, L. I. 
* * * 
Continued Demand for Report 

The Fire, Marine and Liability In- 
surance Brokers’ Association of New 
York received a call this week for 
fifty copies of the Use and Occupancy 
report from the manager of the sprink- 
ler risk department of one of the large 
companies. F. W. Stillman is chair- 
man of the Brokers’ Use and Occu- 
rancy committee. Other members are 
John A. Hckert, R. Henry Depew 
George W. Hill and Alexander Silvey. 

* * * 
J. H. French Motoring Here 

J. H. French, of Chicago office of 
Marsh & McLennan, left Chicago on 
Monday for New York via automobile. 
He is expected in New York within the 
next few days. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


New York, N. Y. 


100 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE. INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 } 


. 


National Fire Insurance Company > 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 


x & #® LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, all caSh..........seseseeeeceeecetnsttteeeeecetesece $2,000,000.00 

George Hodson to Spartanburg Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 
George L. Hodson, of Cornwall & eery pe Serpe eae wip als siesta stanweeee Batelees sacs 11,073,438.19 
Stevens, expects to leave shortl for Unsettle Osses and other Claims.........-.sscevseecvcceseeees 2,168,701.64 
teve us eave y Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities .......+..+++.:- ees 3,980,020.79 


Spartanburg, S. C., for training. 


Total Assets January 1, 1918...............$19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


Ss. L. O’BRIEN ARRESTED 


Will Be Tried In Brooklyn on June 25 
Before Court of Special Sessions 
License Case 


i 


The Gamewell Fire Alarm 


S. L. O’Brien, who was the Brooklyn 
representative of the Smith-Case Co., 
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of Newark, was arrested this week and 
will be tried on June 25, before the 
Court of Special Sessions in Brooklyn. 
The charges are the same as those on 
which F Clark Smith, president of the 
Smith-Case Co., and J. P. Bude, New 
York manager of the agency, were tried 
yesterday before Part I, of the - Court 
of General Sessions in New York City. 
As reported exclusively by The Eastern 
Underwriter, all three were held for 
having operated the Commonwealth 
Casualty, of Philadelphia, in New York 
State, in violation of the law regarding 
authorized companies. 


INTERESTING MERGER 

The brokerage department of Henry 
W. Brown & Co., and Samuel Story & 
Son is to be merged. under the name 
of Brown, Crosby, Story & Co. Both 
concerns are about half a century old 
and control much business here and in 
Philadelphia. 


Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.\SS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, _ Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central "eee Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Nozthern Electric Company. Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., : 
ohannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
anal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1854 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


i ee ee 
Nee eee eee EE ee a aT SST SST 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PH 1-L A, D Emme P H'I A 
ADEQUATE CLARENCE A. KROUSE = CO! SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 
ALL LINES 3295 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines. Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. | F 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York | 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS —. 


Se 


Morgan B. Harris, executive assist- 
ant to Charles F. Enderly, manager of 
the brokerage department of the New 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. . Home Office: 68 William Street | 


| 
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New Rates and 
Rules For Autos 


$50 DEDUCTIBLE PROVISION 


Minimum Premiums Established for 
Manufacturers and Dealers and 
“Drive Away” Cars 


A new deductible clause for auto- 
mobile collision insurance has been 
promulgated by the National Confer- 


in Schedules 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Man- 
ual) comprising the territories for the 
cities of New York; New York City 
Suburban, Boston, Providence; Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Philadelphia; Albany, 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Buf- 
falo, Chattanooga, Chicago Suburban, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Louisville, Mem- 
phis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and’ St. 
Paul, Nashville, New Orleans, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, Syracuse and Wash- 
jngton, D. C. 


* 


Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


ence, covering damage in excess of Collision = Ae Full Cov- ee 
] a ; z ‘i Class turer’s List erage ductible ductible 
fifty do lars This clause reads: Pe Under — $600 $50 $25 15.00 
In consideration of an additional pre- A-2 $600— 799 Ps 29 oy 
; ; ; : A-3 s00— 999 6 33 15.00 
ee , this policy also ae 1,000— 1,199 76 37 15.00 
covers, subject to its other conditions, 4.5 1,200— 1.399 93 41 17.50 e *Jeyge eye 
damage to the automobile and/or B 1,400— 1,599 90 45 20.00 Exceptional Facilities for WW riting 
equipment herein described in excess S ae 5 in 2 att 
of $50 (each accident being deemed a 5 2'000— 2/249 109 50 28.00 B a Th h h | ae d S 
separate claim and said sum to be de- F 2,250— 2,499 116 66 Sage UuUSsInNeSS roug out t é nite tates 
: ; AG 2,500— 2,749 122 72 37.00 
Lely om the pont of each claim i 2750 2:99 128 78 #43°00 
when determine ) by being in acci- { 3,000— 3,249 134 84 48.75 
dental collision during the period in- J Ee a 139 vee 
sured with any other automobile, vehi- K 3,500— 3,749 144 ; Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ . 
ele or object, excluding (1) loss or qe = ae ee ee ae fi a ; Central National 
damage to any tire due to puncture, N 4250— 4.999 156 106 6750 Where manufacturers’ and dealers Offici 
cut, gash, blowout or other ordinary 0 4,500— 4,749 159 109 71.2 cars are written for collision insur- cial Changes 
tire trouble, and excluding in any event A fy here Send i oe fone ance, the following a ae anion 
loss or damage to any tire, unless R 5'501— 6.000 174 124 £87.00 ee ie | ae pared ae pee (in HABEL ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
: : sat ‘ S 6,001— 6,500 179 129 56 @. erritories) regardless o e pe- , 
ee Sh eecidental collision which 4 ae 00) |) 164 iP Log suliiear is: covered: Succeeds George Sharp, Resigned— 
aiso causes other loss or damage to U 7,001— 7,500 188 138 *96.00 ~~ 3 Ww P 3 1 z 
the insured automobile; (2) loss or v 7,501— 8,000 192 142 *97.50 $7.50 for $100. Deductible coverage. as ae eens With Atlas 
damage while the automobile insured W Ailes se te cond $25 for $50. Deductible coverage. In Chicago 
is being operated in any race or speed y 9,001— 9,500 199 149 *99.50 $45 for full coverage. The Central National Fire, of Des 
contest or while being operated by any Z _. 9,501—10,000 200 150  *100.00 Collision insurance on “Drive-Away” woines, Iowa, this week appointed W 
person under the age of sixteen years For (ailers listed un- 5 3 cars shall be written at the regular p rape] assistant eee of. -the 
cr under the age limit fixed by law. Minimum premium per manual rates for manufacturers’ and Company, succeeding George Sharpere? 
pin the event of loss or damage to trailer. ...sceccesseeeee $15.00 $7.50 $5.00 dealers’ cars subject to the same mini- signed ! 4 
said automobile whether such loss or : We A mum premiums per car per trip, as : 
F : z ll additional p- p p ar =p ; : 
damage is covered by the policy or beans body and all additional equi shown tenets. Mr. Habel has been with the Central 


not, the liability of this company for 
loss or damage resulting from colli- 
sion jn accordance with the terms of 
this endorsement shall be reduced by 
the amount of such loss or damage un- 
til repairs have been completed, but 
shall then attach for the full amount 
as originally written without addition- 


*Indicates new and changed rates. 
In Outside Territory 
For all so-called “Countrywide Ter- 
ritory” (as defined in Schedule 5 of 
the Manual) embracing all territory in 
United States not included in the city 
territories comprising Schedules 1 to 
4 inclusive. 


The rule in the Manual captioned 
“Damage to Property in Charge of the 
Assured” shall not be construed as 
epplying to “Drive-Away” cars. 


PROMOTION FOR ROBB 


National for a short time, and was in 
charge of the home office end of the 
Company’s Eastern business. Previous 
to his connection with the Central Na- 
tional, Mr. Habel had been with the 
Chicago office of the Atlas Assurance 
for a long period of years and prior to 
that he had been assistant secretary of 
the Calumet Insurance Co. 


ai premium. * * * =e Carroll E. Robb has been appointed : 
_All other terms and conditions of Full Bot Bo eeligion assistant secretary of the National Schaefer & Shevlin represent the 
° = ree e eductib i 1 rik = 
this policy remaining unchanged. aerials “$20.00 $10.00 A-1 Automobile Underwriters’ Conference. tS eee in New York as gen 
ae pepeac Read DAL 08; pol- ane to ae ae He is also assistant secretary of the 
eeccecissiscisss---+-. Insurance 4% BS BS £4 Eastern dnd the New England Confer. 
Company. 67.30 36.00 17.50 B ences. Mr. Robb’s experience in the CIDES ABOUT RUSSIA 
Revised collision rules and rates 72.00 2e an e local body makes him a valuable man texas Commissioner Refuses to Re-li- 
have also been announced, effective for ites Eon Sag Ey theeMadional orcanizationmbuees 5 
risks attaching on or after April 1, 40 52°80 23.00 go a 8g : cense Nine Companies Alleging 
1918. a 91.50 57.60 31.00 G ‘is much important work before the Them German Allies 
The $50. deductible collision rates 76.00 eee er : Conference in working out and devel- 
given are for a cover alike in all re- 104.25 71.20 39.50 J cping a plan of co-operation between Interesting ‘complications are expect- 
s a the ie ieee eet Maes Rear bs that organization and the automobile ed to follow a decision of the Texas 
ordinary Ure trouble exclusion j 81.60 48.00 M Tati ’s insurance commissioner refusing li- 
subject, however, to a limitation to the ae on 50.50 N. department of the National Workmen's REEDS 
effect that each accident shall be 119.25 87.20 53.50 O ‘Compensation Service Bureau. This cCense renewals to nine Russian com- 
deemed a separate claim and fifty dol- on oo Ba 6 plan involves consideration of a large Panies, alleging that they are “al- 
lars deducted from the amount of each 439/50 99.20 65.00 “ number and variety of questions. lies of Germany.” The situation is in- 
loss when determined eo the com- Sha “yes Epes T ‘teresting not only because the Federal 
eee oes or damage anly 141.00 110.40 72.00 U Government has not taken such a posi- 
mn excess of that amount. 144.00 113.60 73.00 Vv . a 
isi Pp i 146.25 116.00 73.50 WwW BEALE WITH ECKERT & CO, tion, but questions of this importance 
oe omume 147.75 B17 .60 Los = Wm. Beale has been made placer for have of late been threshed out in com- 
_ Private, Pleasure and Commercial 149,25 119.20 74.50 ¥ ; ea 5 Ae 
Automobiles 150.00 120.00 75.00 Z Jchn A. Eckert & Co., succeeding missioners’ conventions before indivi- 


For all city territories (as defined 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


*Indicates new and changed rates. 


Liverpool 


nnd FP ondon 


George Stanton, resigned. 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 


dual commissioners have acted. 
ee 


HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


an Globe 
Insurance Co, 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 
‘ Surplus, oe = Led - - 


$15,827,439.35 
5,460,745.59 


Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 | , NEW YORK OFFICE 
tens SS leila 1,051,543.00_ ETMICED cree 
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Credit Men’s Report 
On Fire Insurance 


More Intelligent Understanding of 
Meaning of Great Annual Fire 
Waste Reached 


HAZARDS WITH COAL FAMINE 


Work of Fire Insurance and Protection 
Committee Not to Be 
Sidetracked 


That the National Association of 
Credit Men has a clear conception of 
the criminal aspect of the tremendous 
fire waste of this country is demon- 
strated in a report read at the Chicago 
convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men held yesterday, when 
a committee consisting of J. A. Jamie- 
son, chairman, H. J. Effinger and F. J. 
Brennan, all of Portland, Ore. told 
what the association is doing in com- 
batting that waste. The report in part 
follows: 

“We have done well in past years 
and become a leading factor in bring- 
ing about a more intelligent under- 
standing of the meaning of our great 
annual fire losses and a better appre- 
ecjation of our individual and associa- 
tional responsibility in getting control 
of a serious fire loss situation. There 
can be no doubt that progress was 
Leing made, for with the growth of 
values during the past few years there 
nas not been a proportional growth of 
losses, till, of course, last year, when 
new elements entered in the form of 
great concentrations of explosives and 
also enemy agentS became active, 
charged with the duty of making havoc 
in the production and transportation 
of supplies to the enemies of the Cen- 
tral Powers. 

“The Association has joined in urg- 
ing the utmost vigilance in watchmen 
services and the necessity of the 
watchman’s job being given to alert 
and highly responsible men, who have 
wits and are known to use them. in 
emergency, for these are poor times 
to rely upon superannuated watchmen 
for proper protection against incendi- 
aries and bomb placers. 

Coal Famine 

“Another serious condition grew out 
of the coal famine which, of course, 
was in turn chargeable to the state 
of war. It was the comp'cte break- 
ing down of the sprinkler system in 
cur largest northern cities. The in- 
tense cold and. shortage of coal had 
recessitated drawing off the water 
trom the sprinkler pipes, or as hap- 
pened in many cases, the sprinkler 
system lost. all value. because it was 
frozen at certain vital points. Upon 
the guarantee of prompt action on the 
part of sprinkler systems our cities 
fiad largely depended for protection 
against conflagration and now ~ when 
streets were piled with snow, and the 
cold was intense, the last great bul- 
wark against conflagration, except 
only personal carefulness was re- 
nioved. 

“It was, indeed, a serious thing in 
the credit situation, already beginning 
to feel the strain, with men just begin- 
ving to realize what the presence of 
the war monster might mean, for the 
result of a severe conflagration at that 
time in one of our great cities would 
have been to give a hard blow to 
credit, just a blow, in fact, as our 
enemies would have liked most to see 
fall upon us. 7 

Sprinklers, 

“The Association joined in an ear- 
rest petition that the government dis- 
criminate in coal distribution in favor 
of sprinklered buildings so that the fire- 
proof walls afforded by the sprinklers, 
upon which our fire departments were 
relying to stop conflagration, might be 
restored. Fortunately, the crisis was 
passed without the dreaded happening 
and it is hoped the coal adfiinistrators 
will be prepared next winter against 
the repetition of a similar dangerous 
situation. 


“Your chairman again. directs at- 
tention to the Pacific Northwest, where 
we find a striking illustration of what 
continuous, vigilant, authoritative ef- 
forts in fire protection work can ac- 
complish. Portland, till recently, was 
cone of the high-record cities for burn- 
ings, but now is holding its losses to 
the descending scale begun some two 
years ago, and during the first four 
months of the municipal ‘year, com- 
rmiencing December 1, it has put itself 
into the less than a dollar per capita 
class for annual fire losses and that, 
too, during the worst months of the 
vear, the period when incendiarism 
and bomb throwing were at its height. 
The reason is that Portland business 
men have an authoritative fire mar- 
shal or commissioner -to tie to and 
they know that whatever effort they 
exert for fire control will be effective 
if carried on in co-operation with him, 
In other words, they have in him a 
definite governmental authority whose 
single purpose is to destroy the fire 
fiend. 

Special Insurance Number 

“From the literature angle, two 
things were attempted this ‘year by 
the committee: first, a special insur- 
ance issue of the Bulletin, published 
December, 1917, second, the use of the 
back of the envelope carrying the 
First of the Month Letter to presi- 
dents and secretaries, and to 8,000 
members, to ask members what they 
are doing to give themselves the neces- 
sary insurance protection, and also 
what they are doing to impress 
upon customers the necessity of 
doing likewise. The insurance issue 
oft the Bulletin was well received, in 
fact, several thousand copies more 
were printed than are prinied of the 
regular monthly issue. It was gener- 
ously contributed to by leaders in in- 
surance thought and is a_ veritable 
hand-book on the subject of insurance. 

“The result of the experiment was, 
thoroughly satisfactory and it would 
pe well for the next committee to 
consider the repetition of the use of 


‘this highly educational. method. 


“Finally, your committee offers the 
following for your consideration: 


I. 


“Resolved, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, in convention 
assembled, expresses deep _ satisfac- 
tion in that it has been able to take 
an effective part in the racvement to 
conserve our resources 2gainst fire 
and protect against that shrinkage of 
credits which a great conflagration at 
this time would entail. 

II, 

“ ‘Resolved, that the work of the Fire 
Insurance and Protection Committee 
should not be permitted by existing 
world conditions to take -a secondary 
nosition in, the activities of the Asso- 
ciation, but that all members be made 
te realize that it is the part of patri- 
otism to exert their earnest efforts in 
leeping our resources intact and safe 
from the visitation of fire.’” 


“‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company in A merica”’ 


June 21, 1918 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


Represented at 


95 William Street, 
N. Y. C., Room 1001 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


208 Broad Street, — 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


CHAS. &. POST, U. S. Mgr. 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


Hondo , 


Hancashire 


Sire Insurance Gu. J wt. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


FRED. S. JAMES 


United States Managers 


of Paris, France 


of Paris, France 


of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional | 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. - 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at~ Lloyds and British | 


Companies maintaining United States deposits. 
binders given. 


Immediate telegraphic 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 
NEW YORK 


901 Ford Bldg. 
DETROIT 


1615 California St. 
DENVER 


314 Superior St. 
DULUTH 


201 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


17 St. John St. 
MONTREAL 


107 S. Fifth St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 


““The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


WM. A. BLODGETT | 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 
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City Club Tops 
Its Own Record 


BEAT COMPANY MEN 


BROKERS 


Attendance Totalled More Than 450 
and Included Representatives of 
All Branches 


Company officials at one end and of- 
fice clerks at the other with agents, 
brokers, underwriters, solicitors and 
Tlacers between, comprised the 450 in- 
surance men who were photographed 
in one group at the second annual out- 
ing of the City Insurance Club last 
Saturday. The outing was held at Wit- 
zel’s Grove, College Point, L. I. and 
was a tremendous success from all 
angles. 

The steamer “Clermont” had been 
chartered for the occasion and the ves- 
sel permitted everyone ample room to 
stretch their legs and get acquainted. 
Refreshments were served on the trip 
up which, with the perfect weather 
and a lively band, added to the enjoy- 
ment of the sail on the Sound. 

On arrival at College Point, the 
hand ted the way to the grand stand 


GEORGE L. HODSON, Cornwall & 
Stevens, Treasurer; J. J. HART- 
NETT, Geo. R. Hess & Co., Presi- 
dent; GEO. SHEVLIN, Schaefer & 
Shevlin, Vice-President, and JAS. F. 
HYLIND, Gibson & Wesson, Secre- 
tary of the City Insurance Club. 


where the official photographer officiat- 
ed. If there had been ten more pres- 
ext they could not have gotten into the 
Jieture without crowding out the band. 

Following the taking of the picture, 
President “Jere” Hartnett, of Geo. R. 
Hess & Co., announced that “the base- 
ball field on the left is ours and the 
track belongs to the club for the af- 
ternoon.” The pictures printed on this 


_ Page were taken by The Eastern Under- 


Writer’s own photographer. 
A baseball game between representa- 


_ tives of the companies and of the bro-- 


kerage offices attracted a good deal of 
attention. The game was called at the 


_ nd of the seventh inning on account 
_ of dinner with the score 12 to 9 in fa- 
_ Yor of the brokers. 


The Company team was organized 


ly L, P. Tremaine, assistant secretary 


oi the Pacific Fire, who acted as offi- 
cial score keeper and umpire replacer. 
Phe team was composed of G. S. Am- 
mermann, Pacific; H. S. Ure, Pacific; 
Barney Jackson, Globe & Rutgers; Ray, 


. Corde, Globe & Rutgers; George Hahn, 
rl “Vice” Metz, president; Ed Froeb, sec- © 
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ot the Glens Falls; Ralph Oellers, Pa- 


St8 Pn ees 


cific; Pierre La Tourette, Pacific, and 
Chas. S. Chartier, Long Island City 
agent. 

The team of the brokers was organ- 
ized by George McGuire, John C. Paige 
& ‘Co., and included Chas. Hagen, Leth- 
bridge & Co.; Gus. Gotterman, Davis- 
Dorland; Wm. Fitzpatrick, Geo. A. Bell; 
Jerry Rooney, W. H. Kenzel Co.; R. 
Johnson, E. K. Beddall & Co.; Barney 


CHAS. SCHMIDT, F. S. James & Co.; 
CLAUDE CORKE, Cornwall & Ste- 
vens; FRANK GIBSON, F. S. James 
& Co., and CARL RUBERT, City of 
New York Fire. 


Graham, Wickham & Kemp; A. D. Pol- 
lack, Hartford; Gus Kuebler, Crum & 
Forster, and John McLean, broker. 


Bower Wins Fat Man’s Race 
The races were run off in a number 


of heats. The relay race was won by 
a team formed by James Olsen, 
Smythe, Sanford & Gerard; the fat 


Tuan’s race by Stanton M. Bower, Jack- 
son-Smith Agency; the sixty yard dash 
by J. H. Carson, of the Home; the 100 
yard dash by Wm. Boland, Home; the 
three-legged race by George F. Murphy. 
Jackson-Smith Agency, and J, D. Gra- 
mond, Hall & Henshaw, and the one 
izp race by Jos. P MacEvoy, Globe & 
Rutgers. 

The games committee was given 
plenty to do. Chas. F. Enderly, man- 
ager of the prokerage departments of 
the Insurance (Co. of North America 
and the New York Underwriters’ Agen- 
cy, contracted a bad headache from 
irying to keep all of the numerous um- 
pires out of trouble. ‘Claude ‘Corke, 
Cornwall & Stevens, succeeded in mak- 
lug all the runners realize that he 
knew what he was doing. Louis du 
Fore, Mather & Co., also contributed to 
everyone’s good time and George F. 
Murphy, Jackson-Smith Agency, did 
wore than his share of entertaining by 
iyying to win all of the events on the 
card. 

‘Carl Rubert, executive special agent 
of the City of New York was in eharge 
cf the refreshments and received his 
satisfaction from watching the general 
jlovement toward belt unloosening. 

John Canning, of the Brooklyn office 
cf the Continental, claimed that the 
music was good, but to use his own 
expression, “don’t quote me.” 

George L. Hodson, Cornwall & Ste- 
vens; Jas. F. Hylind, Gibson & Wes- 
son; Wm. C. Morsel, Sandberg, Raynes 
& Lee; Frank Gibson, F. S. James & 
Co.; Jos. Leffson, Merchants Fire; 
Stanley Kirk, Aetna, and Chas. Marsch- 
ner, Willcox, Peck & Hughes, composed 
the ticket committee which was re- 
sponsible for the phenomenal attend- 


ay 


ance. 


etary, and W. J. Reynolds, yice-presi- 


What is Worth Owning 
is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with all its 
possibilities for loss, property is more 
worth owning than ever. War prices 
make repairs and replacements more 


and reliability. The 


AMERICAN 
Cash Capital 


Home Office: 


80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


cent, represented the Central Fire of- 
fice. 

Harry Maas, of Henry Sober & Co., 
sang a new song this year. 


Pianding Bossed the Waiters 


Frank Planding, of Newman & Mce- 
Bain, was the first to discover that the 
waiters all ran to get the next course 
when the bell rang and he never let 
go the rope thereafter. 


The following list of some of those 
present included many well known 
lames: 

Fred Kentner, vice-president, City of 
New York Fire; C. H. Bainbridge, 
Brooklyn agent; J. K. McFarland, spe- 
cial agent, ‘National, of Hartford; W. 
S. Fegado, Jersey City agent; Arnold 
Rippe, Jersey ‘City agent; Stanley 
Besse, manager, brokerage department, 
K. S. James & Co.; Phil. La Tourette, 
Cornwall & Stevens; Geo. E. Miller, 
Crum & Forster; Roger Small and 
Edw. O’Brien, Smythe, Sanford & Ge- 
rard; Charles Vaughan, Automobile In- 
surance Co.; W. A. McQuire, special 
agent, Glens Falls; D. J. McFalls, J. 
G. Simmonds & Co.; ‘Chas. Miller, L. 
A Wallace, W. H. Stevenson, W. D. 
Kinsman, Geo. Kling and E. W. Dart, 
Johnson & Higgins; Walter S. Haff, 
Walter F. Errickson’s office; E. Spero- 
ni, Great American; A. A. Earl, Block 
Harl & Manuel; Louis Schaeffer and 
Geo. Shevlin, Schaeffer & Shevlin; A. 
R. Quinn, Pate & Robb; R. S. Kissam, 
City of New York Fire; John Schoen- 
berg and Jas. F. Noonan, Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes; George Kingsley, Wickha:n 
& Kemp; George McKay, See & De- 
pew; Nat. W. Troutmann and Frank 
Murphy, Globe Indemnity; W. F. Mur- 
rhy, resident manager, Chicago Bond- 
ing. 

H. 'B. Doten, special agent in Chi- 
cago, City of New York Fire; John 
Mott, adjuster; Geo. Stickney, special 
agent in Boston, City of New York 
Fire; Geo. Sutton, W. H. Fleisch & Co.; 
Stockbridge Baccus, Hartford Indemni- 
ty; Ray Blauvelt, Frank & Du Bois; 
Frank Maxwell, Massachusetts Bond- 


FIREPROOFING VALUE SHOWN 

How fire-resisting construction served 
te stop the progress of a serious con- 
flagration in the wholesale district of 
Kansas City. Mo., and saved most of 
the contents and structure of the build- 
ings so protected is told in the Engi- 
neering News-Record,. with an illustra- 
tion of the building which stopped 
the fire. 


City officials are agitating lower 
rates for Hoboken, N, J. 


costly in case of fire. 
Adequate Insurance is a necessity today. 


American companies are second to none in strength, management, service 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


.. ee mee rma. | nat. -$2;500,600.00 
HENRY EVANS, President 


—_—_—_——— 
| 


RELIABLE 
COMPANY 


Managing Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ing; C. C. Vail, E. E. Hall & Co.; Bllis 
Myerle, U. 8S. F. & G.; Harrison Law, 
New York National; J. J. Hughes, F. 
& C.; Fred Cadigan, Globe Indemnity; 


. Samuel Gelston, broker; Herman Kra- 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, 
Insurance Company of North America 
and New York Underwriters’ Agency 


mer, adjuster; Edw. Carriger, Globe & 
Rutgers; J. J. Mackey, Aetna; Wm. 
Beale, Jno. A. Eckert & Co., and J. 
McWhinney, the W. H. Kenzel Co. 


The Hartford Paper & Bottling Co., 
Hartford, Conn. has brought suit 
against several fire insurance compan- 
ies, alleging failure to pay a loss that 
occurred on April 25. 


TRAINING AS AVIATORS 
Gardner Gillespie, of Cornwall & 
Stevens and son-in-law of H. C. Corn- 
wall, left a short time ago to train as 
an aviator at Princeton. J. H. Weiss, 
also of Cornwall & Stevens, is at the 
aviation training station at Cornell. 
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Two automobile indemnity ex- 
changes operate extensively in Penn- 
evlvania, notably in Philadelphia. One 
is the Automobile Owners Indemnity 
Exchange, of Philadelphia, which 
writes all automobile lines, except li- 
ability. ‘That portion of each risk 
submitted is turned over to the Manu- 
facturers ‘Casualty, local stock com- 
pany, the exchange not wishing to 
carry the deferred liability incident to 
that hazard. 


Results Last Year 


This exchange made the following 
statement to the Pennsylvania insur- 
ance department at the close of 1917: 

Premiums in force January 1, 1918, 
$130,641; total assets, $114,118; spe- 
cial loss reserve, ‘$9,101; legal reserve, 
$51,820; surplus over liabilities, $53,- 
196; paid for claims, $58,197; paid for 
dividends, $22,086; premiums received 
in 1917, ‘$149,549. 

This exchange charges Conference 
and Bureau rates and according ‘to 
this statement its return to policy- 
holders in the form of dividends 
amounted to almost fifteen per cent. 
of the 1917 premiums. The loss ratio 
is 39 per cent. 


Pennsylvania Indemnity 
The Pennsylvania Indemnity Ex- 
change insures private non-commercial 
cars on the reciprocal plan. It writes 
all lines including liability and retains 
the liability risk for the usual $5,000- 
$10,000 limits. Its published  state- 
ment as of December 31, 1917, shows 

the following items of assets: 
Cash, $19,034; investments, $218,169; 
net outstanding premiums, $9,808; re- 
insurance and accrued interest, $4,512; 


assets not admitted, $2,269; total as- 
sets, $249,253. 

Liabilities: Special loss reserve 
(jor claims in process of adjustment), 
$27,435; reserve required by law, 
$135,939; surplus’ over all liabilities, 
$85,879; to credit of policyholders, 
$221,818. 


In this exchange’s statement, filed 
with the Pennsylvania Department, 
these items are shown: 


Premiums received in 1917 $382,559. 

Claims paid $101,839. 

Dividends paid $77,687. 

According to these figures the 1917 
loss ratio was 26.6 per cent. and the 
percentage of 1917 premiums returned 
az dividends, 20/3 per cent. 

The exchange has steadily increased 
its premiums in force. According to 
its managers this item stood at $410,- 
000 March 28, 1918. 


Inter-Insurance Act 


Inter-insurance exchanges in Penn- 
syivania operate under an act of 1913 
authorizing and regulating certain 
classes of indemnity, reciprocal or in- 
ter-insurance contracts, empowering 
corporations to make such contracts, 
regulating process on suits on such 
contract, fixing certain fees and pro- 
viding penalties for violations of the 
act which reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That 
dividuals, partnerships, and corporations of 
this Commonwealth, hereby designated  sub- 
scribers, are hereby authorized to exchange 
reciprocal or inter-insurance contracts with 
each other, or with individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations of other States and countries, 
providing indemnity among themselves from 
any loss which may be insured against under 
other provisions of the insurance laws, ex- 
cepting life insurance. 

Section.2. ‘Such contracts may be executed 
by an attorney, agent, or other representative, 
herein designated attorney, duly -authorized 
and acting for such subscribers, .,; 


|| +, e)Number of Risks Required 


. (f) That applications have been made for 
indemnity upon“at least one’ hundred separate 


Section 1, in- 
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Condition of Pennsylvania 
Inter-Insurance Exchanges 


Two Associations Specializing in Automobiles — Loss Ratios 
and Dividends Paid Last Year—Special Act of 1913 
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risks, aggregating not less than $1,500,000, as 
represented by executed contracts or bona fide 
applications to become concurrently effective, 
or, in case of liability or compensation insur- 
ance, covering a total» payroll of not less than 
$1,500,000. 

(g) That there is on deposit with such at- 
torney, and available for the payment of 
losses, a sum of not less than $25,000. 


Service of Process 


Section 4, Concurrently with the filing of 
the declaration, provided for by the terms of 
section three hereof, the attorney shall, by a 
duly executed instrument filed in his office, 
constitute and appoint the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, or his successor, the true and lawful 
attorney, upon whom all lawful processes in 
any action, rule, order, or legal proceeding 
against such subscribers may be served; and 
therein shall agree that any lawful process 
against such subscribers, which may be served 
upon him as the said attorney, shall be of the 
same force and validity as if served on the 
said attorney; and that the authority thereof 
shall continue in force irrevocable so long as 
any liability remains outstanding in this Com- 
monwealth, he service of process shall be 
made by leaving the same, in duplicate, in 
the hands or office of the commissioner one 
copy, certified by the commissioner as having 
been served upon him, shall be deemed suffi- 
cient evidence thereof; and service upon the 
commissioner shall be deemed valid service 
upon all subscribers exchanging at any time 
reciprocal or inter-insurance contracts through 
such attorney. When legal process is served 
upon the commissioner as attorney he shall 
forthwith forward one of the duplicate copies of 
the process served on him to the attorney for 
the subscribers. As a condition of valid and 
effective service, and of the duty of the In- 
surance ‘Commissioner in the premises, the 
plaintiff in each such process-shall pay to the 
Insurance Commissioner, at the time of the 
service thereof, the sum of two dollars, which 
the said plaintiff shall recover as taxable 
costs in the case if he prevails in the suit. 
The Insurance Commissioner shall keep a rec- 
ord of all such process which~shall show the 
day and hour of service. 


Statements When Required 


Section 5. There shall be filed with the In- 
surance Commissioner of this Commonwealth 
by such attorney, a statement, under the oath 
of such attorney, showing the maximum 
amount of indemnity upon any single risk; 
and such attorney shall, whenever and as often 
as the same shall be required, file with the 
Insurance Commissioner a statement, verified 
by his oath, to the effect that he has examined 
the commercial rating of such subscribers, as 
shown by the reference book of a commercial 
agency having at least one hundred thousand 
subscribers, and that from such examination 
or from other information in this possession it 
appears that no subscriber has assumed on any 
single risk an amount greater than ten per 
centum of the net worth of such subscriber. 


Reserve on Net Premium 


Section 6. There shall at all times be main- 
tained as a reserve a sum in cash, or in se- 
curities of the character permitted by the laws 
of the State under which the exchange is or- 
ganized for the inyestment of the capital and 
funds of an insurance company, equal to fifty 
per centum of the aggregate net annual de- 
posits collected and credited to the account 
of the subscribers on policies having one year 
or less to run, and pro rata on those for longer 
periods. Net annual deposits shall be con- 
strued to mean the advance payments of sub- 
scribers,, after deducting therefrom the amounts 
specifically provided in the subscribers’ agree- 
ments for expenses... Said sum shall at no 
time be less than $25,000; and if, at any time, 
fifty per centum of the aggregate deposits so 
collected and credited shall not equal that 
amount, then the subscribers, or their attor« 
neys for them, shall make up any deficiency 
under penalty of a revocation of the license. 


Need Not Show Loss Ratio 


Section 7. Such attorney shall make a re- 
port to the Insurance (Commissioner for each 
calendar year, on or before the first day of 
March, showing the financial condition of -af- 
fairs at the office where such contracts are 
issued, and shall furnish such additional in- 
formation and reports as he may require: Pro- 
vided, however, That such attorney shall not 
be required to furnish the names and ad- 
dresses of any subscribers nor the loss ratio. 


No Periodical Examination 


The business affairs and assets of such or- 
ganizations shall be subject to examination by 
the Insurance Commissioner. 

Section 8. Any corporation, now or hereafter 
organized under the laws. ot. this. Common- 
wealth, shall, in addition to the rights, powers, 
and franchises specified in 1ts articles of in- 
corporation, have full power and authority to 
exchange insurance contracts of the kind and 
character herein mentioned. The right to-ex- 
change such contracts is hereby declared to be 
incidental to the purposes for ‘which such cor- 
porations are organized, and as much granted 
as the rights and powers expressly conferred. 
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TODAY IS THE DAY— 


For what? For ACTION! Todo the thing that lies before 


you. 


In this age you’re fighting a constant battle with Time— 
you can’t win by letting Time have all the advantages. 


In the race for Success your strongest competitor is TIME— 
your keenest adversary is HESITATION—your bitterest en- 
emy is “WAIT TILL TOMORROW.” 

“Put it off’ and you are merely welding a link in the chain 
of HABIT that will sooner or later render your judgment 
QUAKY and UNSUBSTANTIAL. 

Acquire the HABIT of putting things off and very soon you 
will find the path of progress blocked. 

“T’ll think it over’ has cursed many a man and wrecked 
many a CAREER. THINK FAST! DECIDE! 

The world has no opportunities for the LAGGARD—the 
man who is AFRAID TO ACT. Strengthen your character 
with prompt decisions. What is wanted is men who have 
the “habit” of doing things—and doing them NOW. 

Correspondence welcomed from Agents of experience and 
good repute. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & Co.,1nc. 


MANAGERS 
Merchant Marine House New York City 


‘Soult’ William and Beaver Streets 


June 21, 1918 


Brokers’ Association 
On Grain Situation 


MUST WATCH PATERNALISM 


Comments on Action of Grain Oper- 
ators in Asking War Risk 
Bureau for Help 


In its current “Bulletin” the Fire, 
Marine and Liability Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York sees a tendency 


‘iowards Federal paternalism and cau- 


tions insurance men to move carefully 
in all relations with Washington. It 
concludes an editorial by calling atten- 
tion to the grain situation, saying: 


“Another tendency which some 
egents in the West have very foolishly 
lent their ear to, is but another attack 
ugainst the business of fire insurance 
for the nation, Reference is to the at: 
tempt of certain Western grain oper: 
ators to induce the Government to take 
over the insuring of such plants on 
the plea that there is not sufficient 
fire insurance protection available, 
which can be secured from the stock 
companies. 

“This matter has created considera- 
ble unrest in the Western Union terri- 
tory particularly, but it may be only 
an attempt of the owners of elevators 
which -have long been known to be 
poor risks to Secure insurance on their 
properties. Many of these elevators 
are in such shape as to invite con- 
flagration, and the fire insurance com- 
panies, through their agents, have 
necessarily insisted under present con- 
Gitions in certain precautions being 
taken so aS to safeguard these plants. 
in a few cases where the risks were 
Loor, and no attempt has been made 
by the owners to comply with any of 
these suggestions, the. companies, 
through their agents, have refused to 
handle this business. Realizing the 
trend of the argument at the present 
time, some of these grain operators 
have been trying to induce the War 
Risk Bureau to supply insurance on 
these properties, the plea being made 
by them that foodstuffs necessary to 
the welfare of our own people and the 
Allies are thereby being jeopardized. 


When Risks Are Poor 


“This is a ridiculous position to take 
when it is considered that the mere 
insuring of the elevators by the Goy-: 
ernment does not guarantee that the 
foodstuffs will not be destroyed. If 
thousands of tons of grain are burned 
up within the next few months, which 
stock was destined to feed our Allies 
abroad, this food cannot be replaced 
merely by the Government re-imburs- 
ing the owners of these poorly con- 


of Waterton, 
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structed elevators, which cannot se- 
cure insurance in stock companies 
without complying with the sugges- 
tions and rules under which the aver. 
@ge grain elevator is written. A well 
lLnown company executive of one of 
the largest companies stated privately 
only a short time ago that he knew of 
only one case where sufficient fire in- 
surance could not be secured on’ éne 
of these Western elevators, and that 
was a risk which was in very poor con- 
dition and in which the owners refused 
to make any of the improvements 
which the underwriters thought neces- 
gary. 

“The menace of Government insur- 
ance has ben increased by reason of 
conditions growing out of the European 
War, and it behooves every man who 
makes his living from the fire insur- 
ance business to realize this and when. 
ever possible take whatever steps are 
within his power to explain the true 
condition of things.” 


NEW “WHO’S WHO” 


Incorporated in 1918 Insurance Almanac 
and Encyclopedia—Will be 
Enlarged 


“The Insurance Almanac and Ency- 
clopedia” an annual of insurance facts, 
containing important information in 
concise and handy manner, has been 
issued by the Underwriter Printing & 
Publishing Company, of 80 Maiden 
Lane. It is a good volume for a busy 
insurance mfan to have on his desk, 
particularly for figures, names and 
other data demanded at a moment’s 
notice. 

A new feature in the book is an 
insurance “Who’s Who,’ which will 
grow with the years into a feature of 
great importance. 


GOVERNOR WILL TALK 


Program of Missouri Association of 
Insurance Agents—Address by 
E. M. Allen 


When the Missouri Association of 
Insurance Agents, of which George D. 
Markham is president, meets in Jef- 
ferson City on June 24, Governor 
Gardner will deliver the address of 
welcome. President Allen, of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
will talk on “United We Stand.” Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Harty will 
discuss “The Part of the State.” Pres- 
ident W. O. Woodsmail, of the Mis- 
souri Fire Prevention Association, 
will tell of fire prevention; J. M. 
Davis, State Chief Rater, will tell 
about fire prevention’s effect on rate 
making; and H. M. Hess, manager of 
the Missouri Inspection Bureau, will 
tell about the state rating law. 


65th Annual Statement 


FUBSGUS gee eaniciscisbis's.« » + seleisaieaty nails ne 574,008.60 
EADIE ES Mervesec ss -- auesaitscasie’s 2,923,025.51 
Capltalin ceca Weiistsc ss. saigesinerseccidee 500,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 


F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special 


Agent ..ietes ...NEW YORK STATE 


UNDERWRITER 


O. K. MR. SCHEIDE 


Alien Property Custodian Attests His 
Loyalty—Hartford Man Had Been 
Under Fire 


Shortly after W. C. Scheide was ap- 
pointed in charge of the department of 


‘insurance of the Alien Property Cus- 


todian’s office complaints, there was 
considerable dissatisfaction in some 
cuarters because of his previous con- 
nection with a German company. This 
criticism also extended to the appoint- 
ment by the Alien Property Custodian 
of a counsel who, while a man of ir- 
reproachable integrity and _ highest 
standing in the community, was lead- 
ing partner in a banking firm, which 
was United States trustee of the Mu- 
nich and other German fire companies, 
The counsel resigned. 

Custodian Palmer gave Mr. Scheide’s 
Americanism the following bill of health 
this week: 


“Mr. Scheide’s loyalty and Americanism 
have not been questioned by anybody except 
as some people in the insurance world seem 
to deduce from his former connection with a 
German insurance company,” declared Mr. 
Palmer., “He is American born, as were his 
father and grandfather before him.. His an- 
cestors on both sides of the family are pure 
bred New England stock. He has a son who 
was in the war in France with the French 
army before we got into the war, and before 
he was of age, going across the water with his 
father’s consent and approval. 

“SHis loyalty as well as his character and fit- 
ness were vouched for by some of the leading 
citizens of Connecticut and New York before 
he was appointed to his present duties by the 
Alien Property Custodian. His service to this 
office at the present time is striking evidence 
of both his ability and his loyalty, for he has 
been one of the strongest advocates in this 
organization of the policy of utterly divorcing 
German ownership from American properties. 

“It would be extremely unjust and unfair to 
Mr. Scheide, in view of his record and his 
service, to pay any further attention to in- 
sinuations which the makers are unable to 
support by facts and to present, when they 
have shown themselves unwilling to appear 


before Mr. Scheide and myself at the hearing 
set for to-day.” 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets 


THE PLACE in the Insurance. District 
to eat lobsters 


NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 
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R. R. FIRE LOSSES 


How Agreement Between Railroad Offi- 
cials and Heads of the Govern- 
ment Reads 


In the formal agreement between the 
Government and railroads, relative to 
operation of the roads by the United 
States until the war is over at least 
appears one paragraph of interest to 
fire insurance men: . 

“The foregoing provisions of this par- 
agraph are subject to the proviso that 
the cost of loss or damage from floods, 
fires, or other calamitous visitations, 
during the period of Federal control, 
shall be borne and paid or provided for 
by the Government, and that the Gov- 
ernment shall currently restore to the 
carrier the value of physical property 
which may be destroyed, retired, or 
abandoned and not replaced during the 
period of Federal control.” 


BROKERAGE RULING 


The New York Department has rpled 
that all persons who have received 
certificates authorizing them to conduct 
a marine insurance brokerage business 
may broker such insurance for the re- 
mainder of 1918, without making appli- 
cation for and receiving an additional 
certificate of authority. All applications 
for renewal licenses, however, will be 
required to contain information as to 
the trustworthiness and competency of 
the applicant to conduct a marine in- 
surance brokerage business. 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CoO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto,: Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 


Assets ee eeesees yo sttielelsto'slp eee pee aah $2,192,173.14 
Surplus in United States..... 772,927.35 
Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1917, 

BHCIMALVG! vo nccsisnereel cece 25,298,472.00 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


THe HUMBOLDT Fie NSURANCE co 


Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive 
Statement January 1, 1918 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortgages . CA DIMAMEE Ss cui oes oa sce tee ceeeteeee $ 300,000.00 
Spar ha deme ts tos'saos0 || Unadjusted Losses .............. 93,290.82 
Cash in Office and Banks 162,884.18 RESOLVOULG causicccsccinacsouaseodne 1,024,694.02 
Ma ee Due and Accrued. ee Other’ Liabilities .....s00s00ccde. 28,500.00 
REMISED NE) 20: cc veccwekoses & 
Agents’ Balances ........... 180,375.54 Net Surplus Sie dialed cle ia's o Reraae wet 304,131.20 
Collateral Loans. «..3<-csecceases 32,643.75 
Re-insurance Losses Due from 
Other Companies .............. 858.52 
$1,750,616.04 $1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


7921 


Insurance Company of 


1918 


NORTH AMERICA 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Cash Capital 


Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 


PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 
$ 4,000,000.00 
10,630,740.40 
4,419,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes 


Surplus 


The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


Reserve for Sundries 


$28,477,242.66 
Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 


Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 


Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 


Cash Capital......... 
Net Surplus ........ 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 


everee 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


.- -$1,250,000.00 
eee eee + -$2,084,971.20 


. SAR EP Gt le, © 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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Particular Average on Cargo 


By Frederick Templeman, London 


Mr. Templeman is adjuster of marine 
claims of the Alliance Assurance Com- 
pany, in Great Britain. He is the author 
of a book “Marie Insurance: Its Prin- 
ciples and Practices,” from which the sub- 
joined article is reproduced. Of all the 
books which have been written on marine 
insurance—and they will fill several li- 
braries—The Eastern Underwriter has not 
seen one which treats the fundamentals 
so clearly, so simply, so easily for the 
agent to grasp. The book is handled in 
this country by O. W. Smith, of Apple- 
ton & Cox. 


A claim for particular average on 
cargo arises when the cargo has been 
either partially damaged by a peril in- 
sured against, or a portion of the cargo 
has been totally lost. If, for example, 
cf a shipment of, say, 100 bales of 
wool, 25 arrive at their destination de- 
preciated by sea-water to the extent 
of 20 per cent; or 5 bales arrive total- 
ly worthless; or the whole 100 bales 
arrive depreciated to the extent of 90 
per cent, or perhaps even 99 per cent, 
in all these cases the claim is one of 
particular average. Merchants some- 
tjmes seem to be under the impres- 
sion that if their cargo arrives dam- 
aged, the underwriter ought to pay 
them the difference between the in- 
sured value of the goods and the net 
omount which they realize by sale, 
thereby involving an underwriter in 
the effect of a rise or fall of the mar- 
ket, a matter which does not concern 
him. The kind of settlement just re- 
ferred to is termed a “salvage loss,” 
and can only arise when cargo is ne- 
eessarily sold short of its destination. 
This point has already been dealt with 
when considering constructive total 
loss of cargo. When cargo has arrived 
at its destination, the claim on the 
underwriter is on the basis of par- 
ticular average, which will be directly 
explained. : 

If the cargo arrived at its destina- 
tion unidentifiable, owing to oblitera- 
tion of marks by perils insured against 
so that it cannot be delivered to con- 
signees, such a contingency does not 
render an underwriter liable for a to- 
tal loss, aS the cargo has in fact ar- 
rived, though its value can only be as- 
certained when the proceeds of the 
whole of the unidentified cargo have 
teen duly apportioned amongst the 
claimants entitled thereto. In such a 
case, therefore, any damage to the 
cargo by perils insured against should 
be treated as particular average. 


How Depreciation Is Ascertained 


Now let us consider how the depre- 
ciation of damaged cargo is to be as- 
certained. Sometimes it is assessed 
by brokers who issue certificates stat- 
jng the nature of the damage, and cer- 
tifying as to the value which the goods 
would have possessed had they arrived 
in sound condition, and also certifying 
to their values in their damaged state. 
Or sometimes the depreciation is ex- 
pressed as so much per cent. But a 
frequent method of. ascertainment is 
by resort to public auction. 

When the sound and damaged values 
have been ascertained, the deprecia- 
tion has to be arrived at by a com- 
parison of the gross (not net) sound 
value with the gross proceeds. This 
shows the amount of the loss, which 


is usually worked out at so much per 
cent. on the sound value. 

Comparing Gross Instead of Net 

The reason for comparing gross 
values instead of net values is, firstly, 
to avoid market fluctuations becoming 
a factor in the loss, and, secondly, be- 
cause by a comparison of net proceeds, 
although the actual loss would remain 
analtered, the ratio of depreciation 
would be increased, to the prejudice 
of the underwriter, by reason of the 
ciminution in the amount of the sound 
value by the deduction of ordinary 
charges. This will probably be made 
clearer by the following example: 


Gross Values 


Gross sound value ....... £100 
Gross proceeds 3........-. 50 
Ti08 8). cnrseteteie eves reise 6+ £ 50 
Depreciation 50 per cent. 
Net Values 
Sound ‘valitoweede...sce.» - £100 
Less changesiirernic. sce... 10 
Net sound value ....... £90 
Proceeds iamitetiers sistas «<> & 50 
Less: changest@smenic.. 0s. 10 
Neét proGecdsiems sce. -- E— 40 
LOSS a@aldttes. sss... £ 50 


But the depreciation on a 
sound value of £90 is 5514 per 
cent. 


Fundamental Differences 


And now comes in a fundamental 
cifference between treatment of claims 
for particular average on ship and 
c.aims for particular average on cargo. 
It will be remembered that in the 
former the reasonable cost of repairs 
to a vessel is paid for by underwrit- 
ers without regard to the insured 
value. But in the case of cargo, the 
percentage of depreciation, ascertained 
in the manner above explained, is al- 
ways applied to the insured value to 
arrive at the amount of the liability 
of the underwriter. If the insured 
value is less than the gross sound 
value, then the underwriter pays pro- 
portionately less of the loss. But if 
the insured value is more than the 
gross sound value, then the underwrit- 
er pays proportionately more. The 
merchant receives less or more than 
the loss which he has actually sus- 
tained, as the caSe may be. 

For example:— 


A sea-damaged bale of wool, 


gross sound value ......... £10 
Gross proceeds ....... oo 5 
LiOSS — . sv creeeRetere evened o 18) s 0.0.0 oft =: 5 


or a depreciation of 50 per cent. 

If the insured value is £8 the under- 
writer is liable for 50 per cent. of it, 
or £4. 


Or if the insured value is £12 the 
underwriter is again liable for 50 per 
cent. of it, or £6. 

This principle of applying the per- 
centage of loss to the insured value 
was laid down in the celebrated case 
of Lewis v. Rucker, as long ago as 
1761. By its adoption the underwriter 
is unaffected by any fluctuations of 
the market—a matter with which, as 
already observed, he has no concern, 


UNDERWRITER 


June 21, 1918 


We beg to announce our appointment as 


MARINE 


MANAGERS 


of the 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS 


$793,852.75 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


DMscComsB 
INCORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street 
MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., 


SS 
New York 


of Newark. N. J. 


Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls. N. Y 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York. N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


HENRY E. OTTO & CO., Ine. 


Insurance Brokers — Average Adjusters 
Marine and War Risk a Specialty 


56-58 PINE STREET 


John 5109-5037-2171 


NEW YORK 


Marine, Fire and War Risk 


Re-Insurances 


The Firm of 


ROBT. R. 


toe LAER 


New York, Amsterdam and Copenhagen 


and the principle of comparing gross 
suund value with gross proceeds was 
leid down in. an equally well-known 
case, Johnson v. Sheddon, in 1802. 


Gain Weight 


Some articles, such as_ tobacco, 
wool and hides, etc, gain in weight 
in consequence of absorption of sea- 
water. In such cases the underwriter 
must not be prejudiced thereby, s0 
any increase has to be deducted when 
calculating the sound value. Whether 
or not an increase in weight has oc- 
curred is ascertained .by .means of a 
proportionate sum as follows: If th> 
sound bales weighed, say, 2,000 lbs. 


per invoice and delivered, say 2,200 
Ibs. per landing weights, then the 
damaged bale which weighed, say, 
£50 lbs. per invoice should deliver in 
proportion 275 lbs.; and if this weight, 
so ascertained is less than the land 
ing weight, the difference between the 
two shows the increase in weight by 
water. In the case of wool if the 
actual increase cannot be ascertained, 
it is taken at 3 per cent. In the case 
of tobacco which has been cut off from 
the original bale, the allowance for 
water in the cuttings is taken to be 
one-fourth. 

In case of some articles, cotton, for 

(Continued on page 19) 


Future War Rates 


i 


June 21, 1918 


Re 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


quire Serious 


Consideration From Underwriters 


The submarine activity along the 
ecast has brought some real losses to 
war risk underwriters and it will be an 
everlasting lesson that this business 
cannot be written for the low rates 
which have been practiced for some 
time past. The loss of the steamer 
“Vindeggen,” which sailed from the 
west side of South America with a full 
cargo of copper and wool, will mean 
that about $3,000,000 will have to be 
paid out on this vessel alone, without 
taking into consideration that the 
sosses on the other vessels already re- 
ported sunk prior to this one will run 
into far in excess of this amount; but 
on no one particular vessel has the in- 
surance been placed in the New York 
market as freely as on this particular 
risk. The copper alone was valued 
mn the neighborhood of $1,250,000, and 
the wool $1,750,000. This does not al- 
low for any insurance on the hull or 
freight, if the same was placed in this 
market. 

Thinks Ship Should Have Been 
Convoyed 

A great many of the newer compa- 

ries which have been writing this class 


Concerned Over 
Harbor Losses 


GREEN HELP HELD RESPONSIBLE 


Losses Mount, Rates Stationary— 
Supply of Experienced River Men 
Being Depleted 


It is only in marine insurance circles 
that the enormous and growing losses 
owing to ignorant and careiess hand- 
ling of shipping in and about New 
York harbor is fully realized. Every 


Car load and boat load of material 


that reaches that harbor now is pre- 
cious, particularly so as most of it en- 


_ters in some way into the problem 


of supplying our army and_ allies 
abroad. 

The fallacy of drawing too heavily, 
through the draft, upon the supply of 


_ ten competent to manage shipping is 


now being keenly felt. Men accus- 
tomed to work on land can adapt 
themselves to new employments on 
land, but when a landlubber is placed 
on a car float, barge, collier or any 
ccher floating contrivance, he immedi- 
ately becomes either inefficient, worth- 
less or dangerous. He is almost cer- 
tain to sooner or later cause disaster 
through inexperience, ignorance or 
carelessness. 

The marine insurance companies are 
‘bot receiving any higher rates for har- 
bor risks than they were six months 
ago. But of course the amounts of 
Iremiums are much larger than for- 
‘merly. Likewise, values are higher. 
‘Losses have increased to an alarming 
degree, Some persons say one hundred 
per cent. Most of the trouble is with 
car floats. Many of these have turned 
ver or spilled part of their cars be- 
Cause they were unloaded improperly. 
A man must know something about 
unloading a car float in order to avoid 
isaster. 

Wreckers are Scarce 

These cars and their contents, at 
the bottom of the river, are a serious 
‘oss to the country in this war. It 
‘S difficult to obtain the services of 
Wreckers and those people will not 
indertake any small job unless under 
he most favorable circumstances for 


of business freely have what may now 
seem to be a very excessive line which 
will be a particular hardship on them 
as they have not been in the pusiness 
jong enough to have a surplus of pre- 
miums accumulated when rates were 
niaterially higher than the prevailing 
rates of the last six months. 

It seems almost incredible that the 
proper authorities in Washington 
should not have been notified that this 
vessel was about due on the coast, and 
a proper convoy provided for her so 
«xS to prevent such an attack. With- 
cut taking into consideration the finan- 
cial loss sustained by the loss of this 
vessel and her cargo as well as the ab- 
solute necessity for her cargo, the 
mere fact that about 85 tons of cop- 
per have falleu into the enemy’s hands 
at this time is a very serious matter 
for consideration, especially when it 
could have been avoided if a slight pre- 
caution was taken by Government of- 
ficials who must have been aware of 
tke vicinity of this vessel and the na- 
ture of her cargo. 


OBSERVER 


tnem. Costs of this work have in- 
creased tremendously and delays are 
long and costly, aS sunken goods de- 
teriorate rapidly before salved. 

Improper loading of barges has 
caused much loss. ‘Green hands think 
that a barge can be loaded anyhow 
as long as the material is dumped into 
her. Boats and floats are improperly 
moored. Some go adrift or are dashed 
against bulkheads; all the result of 
incompetent help. 

Much Coal Lost 


Barge owners taking coal from col- 
liers find that the men on the collier 
are arbitrary and unload without re- 
gard for consequences: to the barges. 
A number of barges have sprung leaks 
because strained by uneven loading’ 
and have had to be towed ashore, 
necessitating more delay and logs. 
Barge men say there is no use in try- 
ing to tell some of the collier people 
how to load a barge; they know it all. 

Then again there are the conditions 
over at Bush Terminal, Brooklyn. 
That has always been a bad spot be- 
cause of the exposure. Now it is 
worse owing to the inexperience of 
some of the men who work there and 
on harbor craft. So, taken altogether, 
the harbor situation is giving marine 
men considerable concern. They 
would be very glad to see more in- 
terest manifested by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the Navy Department 
in conserving the supply of experi- 
enced river men and likewise showing 
greater concern over the serious loss 
in material and time caused by the 
present condition resulting from de- 
pleted labor ranks. 


HEAVY LOSSES LAST WEEK 


Thursday of last week marine losses 
were unusually heavy and war risk 
rates advanced from 1 to 1% per cent. 
to 2 and 3 per cent. News reached 
the underwriters that the U-boat which 
sunk the Vindeggen destroyed three 
other steamers... The U-boat was tak- 
ing copper cargo off the Vindeggen, 
when three other steamers were seen 
approaching. So the U-boat stopped 
receiving copper for a time and went 
out to sink the three steamers, re- 
turning to get the remainder of the 
copper, which amounted altogether to 
eighty tons. 


JESSE SPIER HAS TWO MORE 


Interests identified with the Import- 
ers & Exporters Insurance Co., of New 
York, have formed the Trans-Marine In- 
surance Co., of New York, with a capi- 
tal and surplus of ‘$1,050,000, and the 
Washington Marine Insurance Co., of 
New York, with a capital and surplus 
of $300,000, both of which companies 
will be under the underwriting manage- 
ment of Jesse Spier, vice-president and 
underwriter of the Importers & Ex- 
porters. 


Templeman on Cargo 
(Continued from page 18) 
example, it is often expedient to pick 
off the damaged cotton, leaving the 
bale, so picked, for sale as in sound 


condition. The loss ascertained in 
this manner is called a “Pickings 
Claim.” Similarly with coffee: the 


damaged bag is “skimmed,” i. e., the 
damaged berries are removed, and the 
loss is called a “Skimmings Claim.” 
ithe losses ascertained in this way 
ere by common usage paid by under- 
writers irrespective of percentage. 
The next subject to be dealt with 
is the ascertainment of the insured 
value. If the value is specified in the 
policy, as for example, 100 bales of 
wool insured for £1,000 and valued in 
the policy at £10 per bale, the insured 
value of each bale is fixed and appar- 
ent. But suppose the policy is, for 
example, on 100 bales wool valued at 
£1,000 including freight advanced 
(freight advanced becoming merged 
in the value of the goods, as previ- 
ously mentioned), the question arises 
#3 to how the insured value of. any 
particular damaged bale or bales is 
to be ascertained. As a rule this ig 
ascertained by a comparison of jin- 
voice values, on the basis of a rule- 
ef-three sum. If the total invoice 
value of the whole shipment be in- 
sured for so much, then the invoice 
value of the damaged bale, case or 
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bag, or whatever it may be, will be 
insured in proportion for so much. If 
however, the invoice should not be 
uvailable for the computation of the 
insured value, then calculations on 
the same principle are made on the 
account sales, on the basis of sound 
value. 

When the liability of the under- 
writer has been ascertained by apply- 
ing the percentage of depreciation to 
the insured value, there must be added 
te the amount so ascertained any ex- 
tra charges incurred in consequence 
of the damage, including the fee for 
survey. These are allowed so far as 
they have been incurred in connection 
with goods which are go damaged as 
lo give rise to a claim under the 
policy; but the underwriter is not li- 
able for any such charges so far as 
they relate to goods found to be in 
sound condition, or to damage which 
does not give rise to a claim under the 
policy. 

In event of a particular 


I nt average 
claim arising Owing to an 


absolute 


tetal loss of part of the interest in- 


sured, e.g., of a barrel or several bags 
of sugar “washed out,” the amount of 
the underwriter’s liability is the in- 
sured value of the portion lost, as- 
certained in the manner already de- 
scribed. 
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Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on ther marine insurance problems 
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Killed Cranking Car; 
Company Not Liable 

F. & C. WINS INTERESTING CASE 

Assured Not “In” or “On” Vehicle 


When Standing on Ground—Double 
Indemnity Provision 


The Supreme Court of Missouri has 
recently decided that a person standing 
on the ground, cranking an automobile 
engine, was not “in” or “on” the auto- 


mobile within an accident policy pro- 
viding for double indemnity for injuries 
sustained while “in” or “on” a private 
conveyance. The case decided was that 
of Turner vs. The Fidelity & Casualty 
Company. 


Included in the policy was a provi- 
sion paying double indemnity for death 
or bodily injuries caused by accidental 
means while an insured was in or on 
a private conveyance. 


Returned From Golf Club. 


On Saturday evening, November 14, 
1914, about 5 o’clock, the insured, 
Thomas E. Turner, of St. Louis, and 
his wife, were in an automobile, return- 
ing to their home from a trip to the 
Normandy Golf Club. The automobile 
in which they were riding belonged to 
the insured, and was therefore a private 
conveyance. 

Mrs. Turner, wife of the insured and 
beneficiary under the policy, who was 
just learning to drive an automobile, 
was driving the machine. When the 
automobile had reached a certain point 
in St. Louis, within half a block of the 
insured’s home, the engine ‘‘died” and 
the automobile stopped, thus making it 
necessary that the engine be started 
by cranking it. 

The insured got out of the car, and 
walked in front of it; and while stand- 
ing with both of his feet on the ground, 
took hold of the starting crank with 
his right hand and gave it a turn. In- 
stantly the automobile started forward, 
and ran against and struck the insured, 
who fell or was*knocked down, and was 
killed. 

Court’s Opinion. 

The question involved narrowed it- 
self down to the single query whether, 
when the insured was struck and killed, 
he was, under the terms of the contract 
in or on the automobile in question. 
After extensive consideration of the 
prepositions “in” or “on,” the court said 
it was idle to contend that those prepo- 
sitions meant, in this particular in- 
stance, alongside of, near, or adjacent 
to; for if that were true, then every 
holder of an accident policy, who 
chanced to pass an automobile or pri- 
vate horse-drawn vehicle, was ‘“‘on’’ such 
machine. 

Plaintiff's counsel, however, contend- 
ed that the clause in dispute meant 
“while riding in or on a private convey- 
ance, and since it meant while riding, 
it also connotes the whole of the trip 
wherein the insured was engaged when 
killed; as also all and singular things 
necessary to be done in order to make 
the trip; and that since after the break- 
ing of the orderly progression of the 
trip, it was necessary to crank and start 
the car, he was on the trip, riding in a 
private conveyance, even while on the 
ground, in the street, and engaged in 
cranking the car.” 

The Supreme Court, in considering 
this argument, stated that while the 
doubling clause was broad enough to 
include the conveyances mentioned 
while they were running—while they 
were standing still, it wholly excluded 
the idea of continuity of journey; and 
that it did this by omitting the use of 
the substantive “passenger” or the par- 

(Continued on page 23) 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


—_—_ 


Assisting: Owners 
To Avoid Claims 


LIABILITY COVER ARGUMENTS 


Types of Stair Treads and Floor Cover- 
ings Which Are Proving 
Unsatisfactory 


Personal injury claims caused by 
slipping and falling are becoming an 
increasingly heavy burden upon build- 
ing owners and managers. ‘Buildings 
and Building Management,’ a _ trade 
paper, has gathered some information 
regarding safety tread composition 
and construction which is of value to 
insurance inspectors. It also furnish- 
es good arguments for liability insur- 
ance. 

The report of the Committee on 
Buildings, of the American Railway 
Iingineering Association, gives figures 
showing that the average award in 
7,724 accidents resulting from falls 
was $78.76, in Ohio, These accidents 
were largely to employes of indus- 
trial concerns, and the proportion of 
these falls directly traceable to slip- 
ping and stumbling on level surfaces. 
is roughly placed at about 50 per cent. 
The loss in service and compensation 
averages $80. These figures says the 
irade paper, cover only damages paid 
without litigation to employees, for 
the most part earning low wages. It 
may readily be inferred tow much 
more expensive accidents around pub- 
lic buildings: must really be to the 
cwner, involving as they so often do, 
not only litigation, but the payment 
of high damages to persens in all 
walks of life. The evidence submitted 
in a Milwaukee case disclosed that 
the stairs were not steep nor dark, 
but that there were on the stairs a 
well known make of so-called “safety” 
tread, having a smooth metal nosing 
edge, and a series of grooves parallel 
to it. The woman’s heel caught. 

Very little consideration is given to 
the nature of the material composing 
the surface on which people must 
walk. <A careful analysis of reports 
of casualties shows that about one- 
fifth of all accidental deaths are caused 
through falls and about one-third of 
all falls ‘occur on stairs and_ floor 
1evels. 


Dangerous Compositions 


Granolithic or cement surfaces, es- 
pecially where there is grade or ramp, 
are dangerous unless properly con- 
structed. ‘Tests in a large railroad 
terminal were recently made for a 
suitable mixture for such use. Iron 
filings and other hardeners were found 
undesirable because they made the 
surface decidedly slippery. although 
increasing the durability. An abrasive 
grit sprinkled on the surface and 
fioated into it just before the initial 
set occurred, has been used. About 
11% pounds of No. 20 abrasive grit, 
preferably alundum, per square foot of 
area is the quantity recommended for 
ordinary purposes. If there is very 
heavy traffic, an additional 114%, pounds 
of grit should be included in the mix- 
ture. Under no circumstances should 
stairs begin or end with an incline. 
Abrasive-metal strips 3 inches wide 
ard about 8 inches apart set in flush 
with the cement surface, are the most 
effective means of making such sur- 
faces safe. AHI 

Effect of Soap Powders 
or terraza should not be used for Sside- 
walks or main corridors where people 
with wet or muddy shoes must tra- 
(Continued on page 23) 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 
FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 


the Fone will be paid. 


ND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


face of the Policy, will be pajd. - 
THIRD, that 


in case of death from 


certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000 


or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. A 


BUF THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident 


Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 


guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity w;ll be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability.-Can insurancedo MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgja, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 


Kansas, Missouri. 


An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, United Life Building 


ISSUING NEW FORM 


Commercial Casualty Offers an Im- 
proved Maximum Disability Policy 
at $60 a Year 


The Commercial Casualty, Newark, 
is offering a new disability policy the 
principal features of which are: 


Premium—$60 per annum, select and preferred 
risks. Frincipal sum, fully accumulated—$7,- 
500; doubles to $15,000. Total weekly accident 
indemnity $25 payable for life. Partial weekly 
accident indemnity $12.50 for sixty weeks. 
Total weekly accident indemnity payable 
whether the injury causes immediate disabil- 
ity or disability within two weeks of the 
date of the accident. 


. Double indemnity feature specifically in- 
cludes taxicabs, also while in or on a public 
conyeyance provided by a common carrier for 
passenger service (including the platform, steps 
or running-board of railway or street railway 
cars, or while boarding or alighting therefrom). 
Weekly accident indemnity accumulates ten 
per cent. each week during the period of dis- 
ability until it has increased 50 per cent. 

Sickress: Total weekly indemnity for fifty- 
two weeks, Partial weekly indemnity for 
twentv-six weeks. House-confinement not re- 
auired. Specific amounts payable for loss of 
speech or hearing, both hands or feet, etc., 
in addition to weekly indemnity. 

Special features: Double indemnity in hos- 
pital or sanitarium. Operation fees in ad- 
dition to hospital or sanitarium. Nurses’ fees 
in addition to weekly indemnity. Quarantine 
coverage for fifty-two weeks. 


WHAT LARGE VERDICTS MEAN 


Comment of Casualty Company on Re- 
cent Award of $50,000 Personal 
: Damages 


Not long ago the newspapers carried 
the story of how a Baltimore City 
Court.awarded $50,000 damages in a 
personal injury suit. A workman fell 
into a sulphuric acid vat and besides 
being horribly burned, lost his sight. 
Speaking of the case the Maryland 
Casualty says: 

“The big money is talking. Listen! 

“It says that the cost of negligence 
is mounting by leaps and bounds. Our 
old friend, H. C. L. has nothing on it. 

“It says that inspection is the bet- 
ter part of insurance profits: for we 
are informed that one company can- 
celled in this case a few days before 
the accident, because of unsatisfactory 
conditions, and another took on the 
risk—presumably without inspection— 
just in time to become chief mourner. 


Concord, New Hampshire 


ee 


“It says that public liability insur- 
arce is vitally essential to the financial 
integrity of business: for the average 
business concern (vide Messrs. Dun 
and Bradstreet) would crumble like 4 
house of sand under the crushing 
weight of a $50,000 verdict. 

“It says that the old five thousand- 
ten thousand limits are becoming as 
inadequate as a two-bit piece in a rail- 
read restaurant. 


“It says that the compensation- 


claims investigator must study both 
Sides of the shield. He should know 


how to develop his case not only for 4 


the defense, but for the offense as 
well, since his company is likely to 
become the plaintiff in any injury in- 
volving a third party under the subro- 
gation provisions of the workmen’s 
compensation acts. 7 


“And finally it says that a lesson 
learned from the experience of others 
is 99 44-100 per cent. pure profit.” 


MONTREAL MEN HERE 


A committee of liability underwriters 
from Montreal are visiting the Bureau 
in New York to discuss the practicabil- 
ity of making use of the Bureau system 
in Montreal. The rating system and 
unlimited cover are under discussion. 
The question of reinsurance in connec- 
tion with unlimited cover is also a fore- 
most one. at 


CONSIDERING TRAVELERS ACTION 


5 


The welfare committee of the Bu 
reau will meet today, Friday, to con- 
sider the questions arising out of the 
recent resignation of the Travelers. 


TO ACT ON COMMERCIAL FLEETS 


Next week there will be a meeting of 
the automobile committee of the Bureau 
to consider rating of commercial fleets. 
This question has been up for 
time and the coming meeting, 


hoped, will result in a — i 


HIGHER GLASS RATES COMING 


Plate glass rate advances are sched- 
uled to become effective generally 
throughout the country August 1 and 
September 1. The situation in Chicago 
is also receiving close study at present. 


Caan 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. 


This is every broker’s opportunity. 


Call for 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 


Policy. 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 
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Boon to Ticket Sellers 


With the aid of a useful contrivance 
issued exclusively by The Travelers 
Insurance Company, railroad ticket 
sellers do not have to consult a book 
to find out what the charge is. The 
accompanying cut illustrates the de- 
vice. In some cases he has the price 
and the tax by heart. But when some- 
body asks for a ticket to, say, Lock- 
port, N. Y., or Champaign, Ill.; the 
agent not only has to consult the tariff 
Look, but has to figure the 8 per cent. 
tax, either by means of a pencil and 
paper or by getting down a _ bulky 
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again to divert his attention, the an- 
swer is still waiting for him when his 
eye goes back to the machine. The 
computer was sent out in large quan- 
tities just before the Government 
changed the railroad rates. ‘That it 
kas made a great hit is shown by the 
fact that dozens of letters have been 
received from agents praising it and 
asking for- extra machines. 
* * * 


Wisconsin Safety Review 


The first number of the Wisconsin 
Safety Review, a monthly publication 
for foremen in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, was issued June 8 by the In- 
dustrial Commission. It ‘s issued in 
the style of a bulletin o. twenty-four 


For Competing the 81 WarTax on Passenger Tickets 


DIRECTIONS 


ing the number of dollars the ticket1s gojng fo cost. Then’ place your pencil point 
ents. 


at the arrow. Th 


e) 


Suggest an 
Accident 
Ticket, too. 


Presented by 


“HARTFORD, 


YOUR BILL 
Fare 


windows at the left. 
ited inthe following 


Tax 


Accident Ticket 


Total 
Moral; Insure in 
THE TRAVELERS 


87 40.18, 


Patent Applied for: 218,777 


The TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY - - 


> INDEMNITY COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


Life Accident- Health: Goinpensatiean and Liability-Property Damage Lines 


chart and turning to page 23 and run- 
hing his finger along a vertical line 
and along a horizontal line and finally 
arriving at the answer in the midst of 
a mess of figures that look like a table 
c{ logarithms. Just as he gets his 
finger on the desired number, the tele- 
phone rings, or a lady asks him when 
the train leaves for Rocky Hill. The 
agent, in his confusion, loses his place 
and has to start in looking up his tax 
all over again. F.C. Church, who has 
a city ticket office in Providence, had 
experienced these _ difficulties. He 
looked at the bulky papers furnished 
dy the railroad company, and then ap- 
plied the geometrical principle that a 
#traight’ line, if wound around in the 
form of a circle, occupies only one- 
third the space. The ticket agent 
Picks out a small hole on the edge of 
the dial corresponding to the price of 
the ticket he is selling, inserts his 
pencil point in the hole and revolves 
the dial to a certain point. The 
amount of the tax then appears in a 
Little window on the left side of the 
Machine. It is easy enough! And if 
the lady from Rocky Hill appea’s 


pages with numerous illustrations of 


satety devices. 
* * * 
Views on Truck Robberies 


Police Commissioner Enright, of 
New York, is of the opinion that every 
cruck should be azcompanied by two 
wien, one of whom should constantly 
ve upon the truck. This system is em- 
pioyed by the large express companies 
and is almost wholly effective, the 
losses by robberies from express 
wagons. being almost negligible. The 
truck owners are reluctant to employ 
the necessary help to guard the con- 
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NDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY, 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
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tents of a truck on account of the ma- Hun and brought him down with a 
increased cost, but Deputy -good, steady burst at a good, safe 


terially 
Commissioner Lahey js of the opinion 
that such increased cost should be 
borne by merchants, who will thus es- 
cape the much heavier loss in the 
event of robbery. It is, however, the 
opinion of Mr. Lahey that the evil of 
truck robberies cannot be effectively 
controlled unless merchants are more 
<xacting as to the extent and charac- 
ter of protection to be given by truck- 
img contractors to the merchandise en- 
trusted to them. 
* ok * 
Dealing with Garage Men 

One insurance office claims to have 
found a satisfactory solution of the 
garage repair charge problem in con- 
nection with collision policies, by tak- 
ing the garage men into confidence. 
This office promised certain garage 
igen a Share of its business; that no 
«estimates would be asked for and that 
payment for work done would always 
pe sure and prompt. At the same time 
tne repair men were given to under- 
stand that the first indications of ex- 
cessive charges or unnecessary work 
done would result in a withdrawal of 
nusiness. The plan is said to have 
worked satisfactorily. 

* * * 
Air Man Heard From 

One of the most pleasing letters re- 
ceived recently in the New York office 
of the Globe Indemnity is from Ernest 
tk. Stock, who was in the liability de- 
partment and is now a Lieutenant in 
the Royal Air Force. Here is his last 
communication: 

“Cheerioh! The war still goes on! 
Tve been mighty busy with this last 
bit of activity and have been through 
the whole of it from the first of Feb- 
ruary. I have had lots of exciting 
times and a hundred narrow escapes! 
Shortly after this push began I was 
shot down by anti-aircraft fire with 
bigh explosive shells. I was buzzing 
along very warily, as I thought, just 
under the clouds five miles over in 
Hunland trying to get some special in- 
formation. All of a sudden I got sucn 
a vicious ‘archi-ing’ (A. A. fire) and 
the bounders put up a barrage between 
me and our own lines! Well, stunting 
wasn’t in it. I just turned inside out, 
but it was with little success, for they 
got seven direct hits on my machine. 
The observer, a stout little Scotch fel- 
low, fired ‘like stink’ into them which 
enraged them somewhat. One burst 
went through my front petrol tank, 
putting that out of action; with it my 


gun. Engine stopped. I switched 
tanks and she picked up a bit, but 
gradually gave out again. That was 


owing to a shot in the radiator and all 
the water had leaked out so the en- 
gine was seething vp. Another nearly 
‘wrote us both off, missing us by 
inches—a large chunk several inches 
in diameter and it carried away a 
strub. Again, another took my right 
wheel away and three more were dis- 
tributed over the wings. I limped 
west as fast as possible and just man- 
aged to flop down in a ploughed field 
cn our side of the lines, safe but as 
badly hit and damaged as_ possible, 
without coming straight down. Those 
Hun archie batteries must have been 
annoyed, for they put up some very 
good shooting. I was simply surround- 
ed with little black puffs. It was 
marvelous that we were not hit. So 
much for that. 

“Two days before that I got my first 
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range, too. He.was fairly low and just 
siipped away till he met the earth. 
‘Luere is quite a thrill in shooting at 
a Hun. You pull the plug and watch 
the bullets go right for him, and if 
youre lucky (most times you are not), 
be goes down. I was lucky. And 
:uckier still when later on that day 
i thought I’d be brave and go over 
aJone for a while. I saw a Hun ob- 
servation balloon, so I dived on it and 
made them pull it in, but to my in- 
tense surprise out of the sun came 
seventeen blooming Hun scouts and 
five of them diving on my tail. My 
foodness! I had ‘vertical wind up’ 
and stunted and dived at about 200 
m1.p.m. But they didn’t get me, thank 
goodness, and what’s more, they didn’t 
have the cheek to chase me over my 
own lines. Every day one gets excite- 
ment like this and after all one gets 
to know the meaning of ‘discretion is 
the better part of valor,’ 

“IT want to thank you all very much 
tndeed for the two splendid parcels of 


chocolate and cigarettes I have re- 
ceived from you. They are certainly 
jolly useful as things are awfully 


scarce here and in England nowadays.” 
Since this letter was written Lieu- 
tenant Stock has been wounded in the 
ieg and is now in hospital. 
* * * 


Harry E. Mahaffee has the Omaha 
agency of the Standard Accident and 
this ‘year he completed twenty-five 
vears in the disability insurance busi- 
ness. That agency is now one of the 
“Big Fifteen” of the company. He 
ilkes to tell of how he was shoved 
into this business. This is how he 
Says it: 

“Twenty-five years ago, I wrote my 
first application for an accident pol- 
icy, and I am glad to say that since 
that time I have never known what 
‘t is to be in want. I was walking 
down town with the agent of the 
Pacific Mutual Life when he made 
tlhe remark that he thought I would 
make a good accident insurance agent. 
I was almost insulted for I had been 
inside clerk in a grocery store for 
Some time previous to this, drawing 
a salary of $16 a week. And I said: 
‘Me sell accident insurance! I would 
rather steal.’ I told him I would have 
no objection to way-laying a man with 
inoney in some dark alley and taking 
his coin, but to be compelled to call 
ou people and plead with them to buy 
biue sky was too tough for me. But 
this agent painted such a bright pic- 
ture that I fell, and listened to his 
talk about organization, assets, re- 
serves, claim paying record, etc., until 
I was black in the face and when he 
saw my weakened condition he took 
advantage of it and thrust five appli- 
eations into my hands and gave me a 
rate book and said ‘Go to it,’ and IL 
went. 

“I called first on a friend of mine, 
who allowed me to practice on him, 
tut he let me go too far. I wrote his 
name, age, height, weight, occupation 
and beneficiary’s name, and then in a 
subdued tone I handed him the appli- 
cation and commanded him to signi 
his name on the dotted line below, 
He refused. I happened at this time 
to see an old ax with a handle about 
a foot long lying on the floor. I picked 
it up and grasping the short handle I 
raised it over his head. (He was sit- 


ting on a box, eating his lunch). And 
IT said: ‘You'll sign this application 
Orel) cut” your —head off.’ This 
was more than he could stand, so he 
Signed the application and paid me 
£10. I felt encouraged. I called on 
the butcher next door, and wrote him; 
then I wrote the baker, a plumber 
and a drug clerk. I could go no farth- 
er then, as I only had five. applica- 


ticns with me, so I went back to the 
misurance office and turned in my or- 
cers. I had been gone a little less 
than three hours.” 
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Preparing for 
Experience Rating 


STATUS OF COMPENSATION PLAN 


System Automatically Limits Effect 
Upon Individual Risks of Serious 
Losses 
Superintendent Phillips, has author- 
ized a statement to the effect that i! 
administrative procedure which 
the proposed new compensat 
rating plan is to be operated m 
the requirements of the department, 
plan will be approved pursuant to law. 
This means that the gap in the New 
York experience rating situation will 
be bridged with consequent relief to 
everybody interested in the sub 
According to the department a for- 
mula has at last been discov: ! for 


the rating of compensation risks with 
reference to their own experience which 
produces consistent and logical resu!is 
not only in the average case, but also 
in extreme cases. This is regarded by 
the department as the acid test It 
‘will be remembered that about a year 
ago a plan of experience rating was 
presented to the department for its ap- 
proval under the law, and that after au 
exhaustive study of the probable eff 
of the plan, the department concluded 
that it would not be justified in pe 
mitting the plan to be applied to New 
York risks. 
Effect of Serious Losses 

The department has devoted consid- 

erable attention to the results produced 


the 
under 
mn experi- 
ence ts 
the 


by the new formula, and is satistird 
that its technical structure is sound 
Wlustrations have been worked out in 
about two hundred typical cases based 
upon hypothetical loss data selected by 


the department. The debits and cred- 
its which have been developed by these 
illustrations show that, unlike pre 


experience rating plans, the pro) d 
plan automatically limits the effect unon 
individual risks of serious losses such 


1 


as deaths or permanent total dis 


cases, although, giving very « 

able effect in the rate to the loss ex- 
perience produced by minor injuries. 
In other words, risks which are to be 
rated under the new plan will not be 
penalized for the occurrence of injuries 
which happen infrequently, but which, 
when they do happen, cause fina vl 
shock which it is the business of an 
insurance carrier to absorb Attempts 
which have been made in previous plans 


to bring about this desirable result have 
been without success. 


The new formula for experience rat- 
ing is the result of a mathematical 
study made by Professor A. W. Whit- 
ney, and the Actuarial Sub-Committee 
of the National Reference Committee 
on Workmen’s Compensation Rates, 
consisting of Messrs. W. W. Greene, 
J. H. Woodward, A. H. Mowbray, B. 
D. Flynn and G. D. Moore. The formula 
first developed by Professor Whitney 
has been made somewhat more adapt- 
able for everyday use through a modi- 
fication introduced by Mr. Greene, chair- 
man of the Actuarial Comm'ttee Its 
goneral effect is to produce rates which 


will take into account two kinds of ex- 
perience, namely, class experience and 
risk experience. As is generally known, 
the evidence afforded by such experi- 
ence is usually of a conflicting nature, 
and the rating problem is, therefore, to 
give appropriate weight to each of the 
two kinds of evidence so that the ulti- 
mate rate to be paid by the assured will 
reflect not only the class experience, 
but the individual risk experience as 
well. The formula gives relatively 
greater weight to the experience of 
large risks than to that of small risks. 
The largest imaginable risk would thus, 


THE EASTERN 


under the plan, receive a rating derived 
entirely from its own experience. 
Tables Explained 

Limitations of space prevent a com- 
plete presentation of all of the cases 
which have been the subject of inves- 
tigation by the insurance department. 
However, the accompanying Table “A,” 
shows in concrete form the debits and 
cr-dits obtained by applying the ex 
perience rating formula. These exam- 
ples have been selected because of their 
typical character. 

For illustration: Take the case of 
a $2,000 premium where the rate is 
$4,205, and where the losses for “Death” 


and “All Other Losses” are each 50 per 
cent. of the premium. (Case IV.) The 
result is a charge on account of the 
“death” experience of .4 of 1 per cent.; 
and a credit on account of the. “all 
other” experience of 2.2 per cent. with 
a resulting net credit to the risk of 1.8 
per cent. 

Table “B” shows the debits and cred- 
its produced ‘by the experience rating 


plan which the department disapproved - 
year. The most noticeable feature 
of the results obtained under the new 
method is that the debits and credits 
vary wth tHe rate and with the size of 
the premium while under the 1917 plan 
the debits and’ credits were made to de- 
pend upon the actual loss ratio, and 
were subject to arbitrary limitation so 
that a risk with a zero loss ratio obtain- 


last 


ed a maximum credit of 30 per cent. 
whereas if the loss ratio was infinitely 
large a maximum debit of 50 per cent. 
bccame applicable. Under the proposed 
new plan there.are no fixed limits in 
either direction. 

[t is understood that rules for the 
administration of the new experience 
rating plan are in course of preparation, 


1 be in such form that they 
the consideration 


aud will soo1 
can be submitted for 
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THE TRAVELERS 
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COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF . 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


STATE SCHEME HELPED WAR 


Germany’s Insurance System Resulted 
in Binding Socialist Party to 
Junkers 


How the medical profession would 
fare should compulsory State health 
insurance become a reality is explained 
by Dr. Edward Oschner, -a_ noted 
Chicago Surgeon, as follows: 


“Take the city of Danville, Ill., for 
instance: Every physician will be 
given a chance to join the panel. If 


if the New York Department. the declines, he will be out absolutely 
Exhibit “A” 
I Application of Proposed New Experience Rating Plan for Compensation Risks 
v plan will affect risks of various magnitudes depending upon the rate 
l l e i Wal expe { (—¥1 = 
Debit (+) or Credit (—) per cent. of Manual or Schedule Rate 
Case II, (Case III. Case IV. 
Case I. Losses: Losses: Death Losses: ‘Death Losses: Death 
P or Manual (or De $0; all $10,000; all $0; all 50%; all 
idiv sk schedule) rate $0 other $0 other $10,000 other 50% 
) $ 404 = 3.1% Se + 85.9% 1.2%, 
} 2.027 — 3.2 si =e 29:6 — 0.8 
0 4.205 24 + +" 69.9. 0:4 
) 8.731 — 27 + + 60.5 — 0.0 
0 A404 —13.0 _ + 65.9 — 4.4 
0 2427 _ 4 _— + 62.2 — 3.2 
0 4.905 — 9.7 + + 57.3 — 18 
) 8.731 — 7.7 + + 49.7 — 0.5 
0 An4 - 1 — + 8.2 —12.8 
) 2.027 ~ 5 _ + 98 — 9.2 
10 4,205 — 32.5 _— + 411.2 — 5.5 
10,000 8.731 — 27.8 - ee ale = 15 
Exhibit 
Corresponding results obtained under plan ert by New York Insurance Department 
in 191 
Debit (+) or Credit (—) per cent. of Manual Rate 
Case II. (Case III. Case IV. 
rer for Case T. Losses: Losses: Death Losses: Death Losses: Death 
ind il Manual Di $03 all $10.000; all $0; all 50%; all 
1 rate ( £0 other $0 other $10,000 other 50% 
$ ) $ .404 - % — 24.2% * “= 1964.0% Sate O:270 
} 2.027 —30.0 — 14 + 2051.4 *+ 0.6 
500 4.205 —30.0 + 41.8 + 2551.6 *1 8.8 
500 8.731 —30.0 4-113.4 *+ 2860.8 *115.8 
2.00 404 — 30.0 — 28.6 + 429.5 *1 0.1 
2-000 2.027 —30.0 — 22.8 + 495.5 *+ 0.5 
2.000 4,205 —30.0 — 12.1 + 593.2 *+ 8.8 
2,000 8.731 —30.0 + 5.9 + 671.2 *115.7 
10.000 “404 30.0 = 207 + 45.0 HOU 
10.000 2.027 — 30.0 —_ 28.5 + 53.9 *+ 0.5 
10.000 4.205 —30.0 — 26.4 + 72.3 *1 9.0 
10,000 8.731 — 30.0 — 22.8 + 85.2 *415.7 
*Effective 50%. 


pete TO SAGINAW 


W. E. Robertson, who was formerly 
in chare*® of the accident and health 
department of the Massachusetts 
Ponding in New York, will go to Sag- 
inaw in the near future to become 
superintendent of the Company’s com- 
mercial accident and health depart- 
ment. as of July 1. Mr. Robertson 
terminated his connection with the 


York office some months ago on 
of ill] health, but has since 


New 
account 


regained his old time strength and 
vigor and is more energetic and en- 
thusiastic than ever before. His 


friends are predicting for him a fine 


success in the new work. 


NO MORE $50,000 VERDICTS 

Harry A. Mackey, chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Pennsylvania, yesterday sent a letter 
to Director General of Railroads Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, asking that he direct 
the various operating railroad compa- 
nies to waive the defense of interstate: 
commerce in cases involving injuries: 
and allow them to be settled by the 
workmen’s compensation board, instead 


o* being fought out in the courts as is. | 


now the case. 


F. E. Wilkens, manager for the Com-. - 


mercial Casualty in New York, is tak- 
ing a vacation trip West. 


- tion. retains Station, a yeas 


Se 


INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 


ls i 


a ee 


¥ 


as far as practice among the wage- 
earners is concerned. If he goes on 
the panel every move he makes must 
be approved by the officials and he 
must do the work at the prices fixed 
by the Commission. 

“T am opposed to the system be 
cause I have seen it in operation in — 
Germany, where it originated, and 1 
know that it has played an impertant © 
part in bringing about the present 
morld war. Had it not been for com 7 


Sh dey 


pulsory health insurance and old age 
pensions, the German war party could 
uot haye controlled the Socialist vote — 
ip the Reichstag and without the So 
cialist support there would have been — 
no war. 

“IT warn you men, that if ‘you nl 
troduce compulsory health insurance — 
in this country, you will give autoc- 
racy a firm foothold in the land of the 
ree. It may come in the guise of | 
democracy, but it will be autocracy — 
nevertheless. j 

“My observation and experience n 
Europe, my study of monarchies and 
my life in this free country, have | 
given me a passion for democracy— 
and my ideas on this question were 
fixed long before the war. Autocracy 
has produced mass efficiency at the 
cost of self-reliance, individualism and 
independence.” 


eres 
CLAIM MEN ACTIVE j 
Attendance was good at the recent ~ 
jaeeting of the Accident & Health 
Claim Association of New York. Her 
Inann Greinert, chief adjuster for the 
Fidelity & Casualty, and his five as- 
sistants, joined in a body. There were 
a number of other admissions. Th 
association has adopted a neat me 
bership card. Papers were head 
“The Adjustment and Settlement | 
Personal Accident and Health Claims” 
by Ralph Marden, chairman, and on 
“Co-operation in Settlement of Claims 
as Between the Stock Companies and 
Traveling Men’s. Associations,” D 
Thomas Collman, of the Commerci: 
‘Travelers Mutual Accident Associatio 
of Utica. 
The first honorary membership 
yvuted to Charles D. Whitney, forme 
chief adjuster in New York for th 
Travelers Insurance Company. The a 
sociation now has 60 members. 


Peter Topfte, underwriter fo 
William H. Kenzel Co., and secreta 
of the agency, is, now at ithaca, N. 
where he.is attending the LL 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


Remarking that archi- 


; Learn tects could not sell 
| WhattoSay houses by merely pic- 

and Say It turing to the prospect 
; piles of lumber, brick, 
tile, etc., the National Casualty says 


that the great fault with many agents 
is that they do not know what to say, 
or, if they do, they do not know how 
to say it, adding: 

“An insurance policy has to be visu- 
alized so that the prospect sees it. He 
must be shown the outside, inside, roof 
and basement. 
comforts and protection. He must be 
-eonvinced of its true and economic 
yalue, and he must be shown without 
necessity for an apology for having 
spent two hours to get nowhere on a 
twenty minute job. 

“Make it snappy. That doesn’t mean 
to be gruff and growl it at him. 
Neither does it mean to bark it like a 
peppery little black and tan. The snap- 
piness is in the way you put across 
what you have to say, and the way it 
gets him. His mind snaps up the good 
points, even though you put them over 
im a smooth, soft voice and with a 
smile. 

“The first thing to do is to quietly 
prove to your prospect that something 
worth listening to, and the last thing 
is to prove that he wants to listen. 
The next thing is to prove that you can 
say you can tell your whole story so 
that he gets it all in a very brief time. 

“If you are going to try and prove 
that time is money, and _ therefore 
should not be wasted, set a good exam- 
ple. The way to do that is to get your 
points of argument all lined up. Pick 
the big, strong ones, just as you would 
pick huskies for a football team. As- 
semble your arguments with the idea 
of smashing all defenses. Rehearse 
them until you know them. Have 
plenty so that ‘you can vary your plan 
of attack. Search out the weak spot 
in your prospect, then pick out the ar- 
guments to fit it, and put them over 
with a punch. 

“Salesmanship is an art, and if you 
want to succeed, don’t be a rambling, 
gabbling interviewer. Learn your 
game, drill on your arguments, go to it 
with confidence, and make it snappy.” 


* * * 
The accident and 
Selling health insurance 
_ Arguments agent has a most 


telling argument to 

, present to -his pros- 
pect why he should carry the limit 
allowed by the company, says the 
Chicago Bonding & Insurance Co. The 
increased cost of living has so reduced 
the purchasing power of the dollar to- 
day as compared with four years ago 
that the wage-earner who can set aside 
a reserve out of his salary to provide 
for the time he is disabled on account 
bE accident or illness is in the mincr- 

| ity. 

The fire insurance companies are 
_cenducting campaigns of advertising, 
calling the attention of property own- 
| €rs to the increases in values and 
. showing that fire insurance adequate 

to cover values a few years ago is 
_ totally inadequate now. This applies 
to buildings, stocks of goods, house- 
_ hold furniture, ete. 

| A few years ago a man who had a 
_ Policy providing $25 weekly indemnity 
felt that that was ample to meet his 
_ ©xtra expense in case of accident. Ow- 
ing to the increased cost of living it 
is not sufficient today. 

In the monthly premium department 

of a company, the burden perhaps will 

fall more heavily. The policyholder 
who might have thought $50 a month 
Was adequate a few years ago should 
(Carry enough insurance to give him 
a month indemnity at present. 

€ need of additional protection 


From Chicago 


* 


He must be shown its © 


t 


should be driven home. The agent who 
is not presenting the conditions to his 
policyholders is not furnishing the best 
service. It needs no Statistics to show 
how everything has gone up in price. 
liverybody realizes it and has the fact 
confronting him all the time. 

ae * * 
A good lick is gotten in 
for the health and acci- 
dent business by the 
Standard Accident which 
says in the “Cog”: 

“The insurance office that pretends 
to be a good, big live office today, that 
does not use the accident business to 
help grind out the agency profits, is 
as far behind the times as is the old 
‘prairie schooner.’ Wake up and get 
up to date before the other fellow gets 
to it first. Put in that new profit 
building machine—the accident depart- 
ment—and give the people in your 
home town a chance to buy and build 
for you. After the thing is under way 


Good Busi- 
ness Going 
to Waste 


‘you will wonder how in the world ‘you 


ever got along without it. You can’t 
do business today in the same old way. 
People are demanding accident and 
disability protection. If your office has 
not the machinery to go out after 
that line the fellow on the next floor 
will get the profit. This is not a side 
line any more. No, that was in the 
days gone by. The modern man likes 
the modern things, and what is more, 
he will have them. If you fall down 
in the producing end your office and 
your company suffer because ‘you are 
not up-to-date. 

“One general agent of the company, 
who six years ago had less than $9.000 


im accident premiums, produced over 
$30,000 in that line in 1917. Another 
who had $5,900 in premiums in 1907 
paid for over $44.000 in 1917. Another 
who’ had $11,000 in 1915 produced $51,- 
000 last year. Another with less than 


$5,000 two years ago gave $21,281 last 
‘year.” 


Killed Cranking Car 
(Continued from page 20) 
ticiple “riding.” All that was necessary 
was that the insured be, when injured 
or killed, “in or on’ one of the convey- 

ances mentioned. 
Street Car Precedents. 

The court stated that there were nu- 
merous cases which held that a person 
was in or on a street car while getting 
on or off such a car, but such cases 
continue the protecting rule only’so far 
as it covers the time between the in- 
stants at which the insured has actu- 
ally connected himself or disconnected 
himself from the vehicle or convey- 
amce. 

There was no question but that, if 
the provision rf the policy was ambigu- 
ous, such provision should be construed 
most strongly against the company and 
most liberally in favor of the insured; 
but the policy contract in this case was 
not ambiguous, according to the state- 
ment of the court, and such ambiguity 
as was urged by the plaintiff arose 
wholly from the insistence of the plain- 
tiff that strange words which did not 
appear in the policy be interpolated 
therein, and then that upon the policy, 
as amended by this interpolation, a con- 
struction be put which the court con- 
strained itself to consider unwarranted. 
It, therefore, concluded that the insured 
when he sustained the injury which 
caused his death was neither “in” nor 
“on” the automobile within the plain 
language and meaning of the policy. 


HALF PAGE W. §S. S. AD. 
A half page War Savings Stamp ad: 
vertisement, written: and paid for by 
the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, ap- 


-peared jn the Baltimore “Sun” on Sat- 


urday. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders..... 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


. - -$1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 

S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 

RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


Resident Manager 
58S JOHN STREE! 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New Englan« 


ENGLAND 


Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 


THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern [ ept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


Assisting Owners 
(Continued from page 20) 
verse them, The slightest film of 
grease or mud on sucn surfaces pre- 
sents a very dangerous condition. 
This condition is sometimes guarded 
against by the use of sawdust. Only 
in certain.locations where such floors 
can be maintained in a_ practically 
ciean condition at all times should 
they be permitted. The cieansing of 
these surfaces is a matter that should 
receive the careful attention of those 
lesponsible for building maintenance. 
Soap powders frequently used, contain 
an element of grease that clings to 
the floor surface, and is not removed 
merely by water and rubbing. Special 
cleansing materials of several makes, 
but all of an abrasive nature and with 
a minimum of soap are available and 
should be used so as to leave the fioor 

in a clean, non-slippery condition. 
Rubber, cork, asphalt mastic, traver- 


F. J. WALTERS 


en 


LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 


Continental Casualty 
Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


is now ready to negotiate agency 
connections~ covering al] 1 0 
Workmen’s Compensation, I \ 
mobile Insurance in the f wing 

New Hampshire, Vermont, Jowa 

and portions of Michigan, 
consin and New York. 


Wis 


Indiana, 


Also in the various Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada 
Premiums ‘written 1917... .....<0. 0 $5. 500 000 


Assets over 3,000,000 


Address Agency Department 
910 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


EERE EERE EA ET 


tine, and various other materials have 
their desirable uses for flooring under 


favorable conditions. When dry and 
vrotected against oil, grease, soapy 
water, etc., their use is not unsatis- 
factory. 

Steel treads, floor plates, trench 
covers, elevator door saddles, drainage 
gratings, coal hole. covers, ete., are 
but a_few specific examples of the 
most common and vicious forms of 
slipping hazards. Corrugations or 


other structural irregularities in such 
metallic tread surfaces do not make 
them anti-slip. 

Every tread surface of cast iron or 
steel constitutes a dangerous hazard 
unless there is embodied in the wear- 
ing surface thereof, an effective, dur- 
able anti-slip element, such as carbor- 
undum or alundum grit. Only when 
this abrasive grit is embedded at the 
time of casting, is a durable and ef- 
fective anti-slip tread obtained. 
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FESTER & FOLSOM, inc 


UNITED STATES MANAGER 
123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


present the following statements of the condition of the fire 
reinsurance companies represented by them as shown by official 
reports of the New York Department after their recent examination. 


UNION & PHENIX ESPANOL INSURANCE COMPANY, MADRID, SPAIN 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Assets Liabilities 
Railroad Bonds bent e tee e nsec eens $ 533,040.00 Reserve tOrmosses. Jo... -poeeeer $ 284,173.27 
State and Municipal Bonds........... 882,890.00 Reserve for Unearned premiums..... 1,333,764.73 
$1,415,930.00 Reserve for taxes... ... .. ......02aenteats 16,395.63 
Premiums in course of collection.... 117,040.72 oa for ci mia eee eS 27,034.44 
Interest accrued (on Bonds)......... 20,537.45 Deposit Capital .......... $200,000.00 
GashuneBank?.% 5.0... S282 0 ee 511,116.83 Surplus ge icaenas + stove 203,256.93 403,256.93 
$2,064,625.00 $2,064,625.00 


NORTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, MOSCOW, RUSSIA 


STATEMENT AS OF JANUARY 31, 1918 


Assets 

BOndS He tess av oak oso 00k ee $1,064,270.00 
Premiums in course of collection .... 203,870.56 
Interesigaccrtied .2. 0 i). sch... see 16,724.33 

Reserve held by Canadian branch of 
cedinarCompany ).......... dean 1,102.60 
Gash@inebank. so. ges s » « .w!5e.cd eee 261,076.78 
$1,547,044.27 


Liabilities 

Reserve for los$@$. .\... 6... ences se 00 0) OOO 
Reserve for Unearned premiums..... 546,169.54 
Reservetfor tama. a hes 2 oe 7,730.20 
Reserve: for: CX gIAES ... . 6. eck cates som - WIC 
Re-Insurance premiums ............. 238,078.10 
Deposit Capitaie.,.-....- $200,000.00 

SULPlUS ©. c:5 oe een «2s orgs 210,098.28 - 410,098. 28 


81,547,044.27 | 


WARSAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, WARSAW, RUSSIA 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Assets 
State and Municipal Bonds........... $ 640,490.00 
Premiums in course of collection..... _ 75,186.23 
InterestiaCCLUed yarees o\+-2.+. + 50 age ee 7,892.47 
Gash Urban... a.<s 0s. ol. .s ae eee 303,083.13 
Reserve held by Canadian Branch of 
ceding Company™:.:% ....5 7. ain 1,146.58 


“$1,027.798.41 


. Liabilities 
Résérve'for. lGeweemet. cc ee tees bss $ 126,025.62 
Reserve for Unearned premiums..... 532,866.39 
Reserve Tor filtageaas < ocr< 0 3 teens 6,500.00 
Reserve for expenses iis Aiea sti ie 14,472.53 
Deposit Capital .......... $200,000.00 pee 
Surplise.. “pee: ee 147,933.87 347,933.87 0° 


$1.027,798.41 
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“WORK OR FIGHT” 
STATUS OF INSURANCE 


Agents and Brokers Will Undoubtedly 
Be Declared Engaged in “Essential 
Business” 


Nineteenth Year; No. 


NOT ON NON-PRODUCTIVE LIST 


However, Not Much Encouragement 
Will Be Held Out to Part-time 
Men 


(By Tel. to The Eastern Underwriter) 


Washington, D. C., June 26.—Insur- 
ance agents and brokers will no doubt 
be declared to be engaged in an es- 
sential business in event the Provost 
Marshal General is called upon to make 
a formal ruling. This information was 
furnished today to Congressman Knut- 
son, of Minnesota, who was informed 
that no ruling had yet been rendered. 


Washington, D. C., June 25. (Spe- 
cial Correspondence.)—While there 
have been no instructions sent out 
from the office of the Provost Mar- 
shal General regarding men engaged 
in any branch of work in the insurance 
industry, as regards their standing un- 
der the “work or fight” regulations, it 
is understood that such cases are to 
be left to the discretion of the local 
boards until a formal ruling is made. 

In issuing the instructions to local 
boards, it has been the underlying 
thought of the Provost Marshal Gen- 


_ €ral that the men to be classed as in 


non-productive work are “those whose 
work can be done as readily by wo- 
men.” 


Agents’ and Brokers’ Work Cannot 
Well Be Replaced by Women 


Insurance brokers and agents, how- 
ever, it is felt, are doing work that 
can be done only by men who have 
special aptitude for the work and who 
have been specially trained. While 
much of the clerical work of the insur- 
ance offices can and is being performed 
by women, the actual selling of insur- 
ance, known to be one of the most dif- 

cult propositions to handle, can only 
be successfully handled by experienced 
and qualified men. 

So important is the insurance busi- 
hess, life, fire and casualty, that the 
Government is somewhat averse to tak- 
ing any action that would militate 
against its effectiveness. While the 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Underwriting Capacity Second to None. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Ex 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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/losion, 


North British __ Sty 
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Service 
Insurance Co. Expert advicemson 
ESTABLISHED 1809 insurance problems. 
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Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
War Risk, Explosion, Sprinkler 76 William St., 
Leakage, Use and Occupancy NEW YORK CITY 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
W and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President :: 


Beaumont, Texas 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


BEST’S CHALLENGE 10 
LINCOLN COMPANY 


Wants Bankers Life, of Nebraska, to 
Name Commissioners Praising Its 
War Clause 


INSURANCE AT “EXACT COST” 


Company Official Sayselts Clause 


“—~ 


Been Called Fairest and Most ba 


Equitable Plan 


The attitude of the Bankers Life of 
Nebraska respecting death claims un- 
der soldiers and sailors insurance is 
the subject of a long article in “Best’s 
Life Insurance News” for June 1. It 
is the plan of the Company to pay, in 
case the policy while in “force becomes 
a claim by reason of the death of the 
insured while in military service, the 
amount of e cash surrender value 
appearing to the credit of the policy 
on the Company’s books and the final 
settlement with the beneficiary will be 


deferred uni after the war is over. 
Within one year after the signing of 
the treaty f peace the Company 
agrees to investigate these policies 


which have become claims, and when 
the additional expense to the Company 
because. of military service has been 
determined the final settlement will be 
made with the beneficiary “on a basis 
that will guarantee the insurance to 
the insured at the exact cost to the 
Company.” 


Says Commissioners Have Praised Plan 


The treasurer 
letter says: 


“Our war permits are on file with 
the commissioners of every State in 
which we are doing business. Many of 
them have gone so far as to say that 
it is the most fair and equitable plan 
that has come to their attention.” 

Mr. Best retorts: “It would be in- 
teresting if the treasurer of the Com- 
pany would name the particular com- 
missioners who have subscribed to the 
equity of the plan adopted by the 
Bankers Life of Lincoln.” 

War Risk Adjustment Resolution 


A resolution passed by the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska relative to adjust- 
ment of war risks follows: ; 

“Whereas, Our country has enlisted 
in the world war, and numerous policy 
holders of the Company, obedient to 
duty and patriotic impulse, have en- 
tered or will enter the Service of the 
country as soldiers and sailors for the 
vindication of human rights and the 
honor of our flag, and whereas, the 
Company is desirous of extending to 


of the Company in a 


them and their dependents the fullest 


2 


measure .of benefits .inder “their  poli- 


cies of insurance, consistent with an 
honest, administration of . the . trust 
funds in the hands of the Company 


for all, of its policyholders. _ 

. “Whereas, All policies now issued or 
heretofore issued by the Bankers Life 
Insurance Company of Nebraska con- 
tain 4% clause providing that the same 
shall be void in' case ‘of military or 
naval service in time of war without 
the written’ consent of the Company; 
whereas, all of the policies of the 
Company: .are..on».preferred; risks, and 
one of the conditions ,of the policies is 
that the extra hazardous risk of war 
is one net Covered by ‘the policy or 
charged. for ih “the premium; and 
whereas, the funds of: the Company 
are trust funds, which. cannot..be di- 
verted from the class of preferred risks 
to pay extra losses incurred in a class 
of extra hazardous risks;.and, where- 
as, because charging extra premiums 
to: cover the war risk too‘ often results 
in a total denial of protection to those 
who though not having sufficient means 
to- pay the extra premiums, need the 
protection most, it is the intention of 
the ‘Company to maintain the policies 
of those who obtain permits to engage 
in. military or naval service in time 
of war in force at no extra charge for 


premiums, and to pay upon policies 
that may, during. service in war, be- 
come death claims, an amount, after 


deducting the cost of such extra haz- 
ard, which will produce the insurance 
to the insured at its cost to the Com- 
pany. 

“Whereas, Permits are being issued 
by the Company with limitations on 
the liability of the Company, as in 
such permits set forth and specified. 

“Now, therefore, Be. It Resolved, 
That on or béfore the termination of 
the first complete. calendar ,year sub- 
sequent to. the ate of the signing 
of .a. treaty. of peace .by the United 
States, ending the present war, an in- 
vestigation shall be made by the act- 
uarial department of the Company to 
determine the extra cost of the Com- 
pany’s war experience, and, if from 
such investigation, it should appear 
that greater benefits equitably . belong 
to the policies, which have become 
claims through death in the military 
or naval service thus consented to than 
provided for in such permits, the Com- 
pany shall add to any settlements for 
deaths theretofore made under such 
policies, any such benefits equitably 
belonging to such policies or to the 
beneficiaries thereunder, thereby giv- 
ing’ to that. class, their insurance at 
its cost ‘to the Company. -To this end 
the actuary shall, as far as possible, 
segregate the regular preferred risks 
from the war risks and. compile the 
Company’s .experience’ separately.” 


Letter Comments on Plan 
The plan of the Company is described 


as follows. in a letter ened by. a 
Bankers Life official. 
“Dear Sir: 


“Wwe are in receipt of your letter in 
regard to your policy should you be 
drafted into the service. Sérvice in 
the army or navy in time of war with- 
out the consent ‘of the Gompany voids 
the jnsurance. ‘We aré giving our con- 
sent by furnishing permits for the sig- 
nature of those who enlist. No charge 
is made for the permit and no increase 
is made in the: premium rate, but pre- 
mium’ payments contin on. the: old 
rate asi before. 

‘When «you return trot the service; 
if in reasonably good’ health, the’ per- 
mit will be cancelled‘and premium pay- 
ments will continue as before. When 
the policy matures there will be paid 
all ‘of the cash’ surrender value includ- 
ing all the surplus apmenened to a 
policy of its class. 


“In case your ‘condition is ‘Sach; that. 


the’ ‘permit. can not ‘be: cancetled, on 
your return from the: service, you will 


be allowed to”retain the permit and) 
continue payments on the: old: rate as: : 
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before, so that if in this condition the 
policy is brought to maturity there will 
be paid the full cash value and all the 
surplus apportioned, nothing being de- 
ducted on account of the permits. 

“All companies realize the fact that 
there will be an increase in the cost 
of insurance due to military or naval 
service. Other companies are collect- 
ing an extra premium in advance on 
account of military or naval service, 
ranging from $37.50 to $250.00 per 
year. Most of them, however, are 
charging $100.00 extra premium per 
annum per thousand. 

“We believe that this plan of charg- 
ing an advance premium in addition 
to the regular rate will work a hard- 
ship on the enlisted man, and in many 
instances would force him to give up 
the protection. This Company appre- 
ciates the fact that there will be an 
increase in the cost of carrying these 
risks, but we do not believe that any 
one can say in advance what the extra 


cost is going to be and that no one 
will be competent to name an adequate 
premium rate until after the war is 
over, and all the claims are in and 
can be audited. -And therefore it is 
the plan of this Company to pay in 
case the policy while in force becomes 
a claim by reason of the death of the 
insured, while in military service the 
amount of the cash surrender value 
appearing to the credit of the policy 
on our books and the final settlement 
with the beneficiary will be deferred 
until the war is over. 

“We have agreed within one year 
from the time of the signing of a 
treaty of peace to investigate these 
policies which have become claims, 
and when the additional expense to 
the Company because of military serv- 
jce has been determined, the final 
settlement will be made with the ben- 
eficiary on a basis that will guarantee 
the insurance to the insured at the 
exact cost to the Company.” 
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WANTED 


By an old established Life Insurance Company 


A Manager for the 
State of Connecticut 


(1) That your record will bear very close investi- 


(2) That you are an A-1 producer and organizer 


a very attractive proposition can be offered. 


: Address with +t particalas 


CONNECT ICUT 


c/o The ‘Eastern Underwriter, ‘105 William BS ereet: 


New. York City, N. Y. 


J une > 28, isis 


“Predicts Ue Ss. Ware ares 
~ Risks of 30 Billion 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY’S ESTIMATE 


or Significance 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life,. received, so,many let- 
ters and telegrams. congratulating. him 
unen the eleventh’ anniversary of his 
election to the ‘presidency of the Com: 
pany, that he voiced his appreciation 
in a Jetter to Grenville Howard,.editor 
of the Company, which letter is.¢om- 
municated to the agents. Of the New 
York Life’s seven presidents only two, 
Morris Franklin and John A. McCall, 
have served longer. Mr. Franklin. held 
the office for thirty-seven years, and 
Myr. McCall for fourteen years. 


Two Great Events 


Mr. Kingsley in the letter says the 
present officers have lived in a period 
marked by two prodigious events—con- 
sidered lifeinsurancewise. They are: 

ist. The culmination of the criminal 

ambitions of Germany which has. shat- 

tered the fabric of international rela- 
tions and undone the work of cen- 
turies. 

2d. The adoption by our Government 
cf the principle of life insurance as the. 
cnly effective device by which we ‘can 
do something approaching justice to 
our soldiers and sailors and their, de- 
pendents. Hee ae 


In discussing these events ‘Mr. Kings: 
ley says: : 21 tegsht 

“By the cataclysm of a sy war 
the bold program of private life insur- 
ance was halted internationally and the 
fabric it had built between sovereign 
states was shaken. 

“By the action of our: Government, 


made necessary through our entrance 


into the war, life insurance has been 
exalted and its 
and necessity forever established in 


Orr 


few Tag ars 


economic soundness 


public opinion. : Aes q 


“Already the Government has over 
$15,000,000,000 of outstanding  insur- 


ance, and that total, inside two years, 
may well be swelled to $30,000,000,000. 4 


“No social development in genera- 
tions compares 
achievement or significance. © a 

“Tt is a fact that this Company bas 
had a distinguished part in establishing — 
the public opinion which approves, it 
indeed it did not demand, what the — 
Government is doing. ( 
ments of the New York Life make a 
story of which. we have a Ment bad bag 
proud. 

“To be congratulated. by so manee ‘0mm 


my fellow-workers on the completion q 


of a period of great growth and useful — 
ness in the development of that.story 
is more than pleasant; it is inspiring.” 


* 27. VA ee 
RE-ELECT J. E. DURNHAM. © 
J. Edward Durnham was elected 
president of the Penn Mutual: Lifé In- 
surance Company agency associatio 4 
at its annual convention at Atlantic 
City last week. Other officers’ elected 
were as- follows: - Vice-presidents, 
Hugh L. Willett, Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph 
Harrison, ~ Denver, -Col.;! secretai 
James C.. Biggert, Pittsburgh; assist 
ant secretary, I..W. fredell, ‘Cincin 
,and: William: Morton Bunting Boe 
treasurer. 13.4 peat tee 


A DETROIT..REGORD«\/ «7% 


The Detroit’ Life’ Onderwriters > ses 
ciation, of which’ Manager H: B. Salo 
of the Guardian Life, is’ president, hi 


vg 


| 
made» a remarkably good’ showing al 
aii 


‘the Liberty Bond and’ Red Cross: cami! 

paignhs; the record being: eres 
First Tnoan 2... 32. 2. - $1; 400, 000 

. Second Loan 1,600,000 
Third Loan ws 


[ 
( 


ee 


The achieve- 


with this either in 


| 


Red Cross campaign 


} 
H 


' 
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Rosen’s Commissions 
Over $500,000 in 1917 


OFFERS NEW DIAMOND MEDAL. 


Appears at Wallis New York General 
Agency Meeting, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life 


F. A. Watts, of F. A. Wallis & Co., 
general agents of the Fidelity Mutual 
life in New York City, and Deputy 
Police Commissioner of New York 
City, was host at a luncheon to one 
hundred agents and brokers on Mon- 
day noon, at a meeting when the 
Company’s “Income Contract” was il- 
lustrated from new angles. The Com- 
pany has been usually successful with 
this contract, and considerable busi- 
ness in the metropolis is written on 
this form. 

Rosen’s Gift Offers 

Harry B. Rosen, of the New York 
Life, who gave the Wallis agency a 
million ijn paid for business last year, 


made a talk. Mr. Rosen never ap- 
pears before a body of life insurance 
men nowadays without offering them 
some incentive for new business, and 
he offered two gifts this time. One 
was a diamond medal for the agent 
writing the most business in two 
months; and also a prize for the 
woman agent who sells the most War 
Savings Certificates. He has sold as 
many as $100,000 of these certificates 
@ month, and never sells less than a 
$1,000 certificate. He also offered the 
agency $500,000 in paid-for business if 

. the other agents would write an allot- 
ment to be made later by Manager 
Wallis. , 


Tribute to D. P. Kingsley 


While on the subject of productior: 
Mr, Rosen confided that shortly before 
the date of the eleventh anniversary 
of Darwin P. Kingsley as president o° 
the New York Life he said he hac 
gone into that gentleman’s office and 
told him that he intended upon each 
anniversary date to give President 
Kingsley applications corresponding in 
number to his anniversary date. Ac- 
cordingly, he appeared with eleven 
applications for nearly $800,000. On 
the next anniversary he said he would 
write twelve applications.. 

There has been much talk as to the 
amount of money made by Mr. Rosen 
last year in commissions. It will be 
reealled that he paid for $12,200,000. 
In front of Mr. Rosen Mr. Wallis saia 

“This man made in life insurance 
last year more than $500,000 in com- 
missions. He came here a poor boy. 
It just shows what can be done in life 
insurance.” 

“T wish that the income tax man 
thought that was all I made,” was 
Mr. Rosen’s comment. 


P. F. Huff a Speaker 


Perez F. Huff, general agent of the 
Travelers, told about his early experi- 
ences in the business, and about his 
ambitions. He reiterated his belief 
that inside of five years he would b> 
producing $25,000,000 a ‘year in his 
ageney. All he needed was one hun- 
dred men writing $250,000 a year 
apiece. 

Mr. Wallis told the agents and brok- 
ers present that they should never 
talk of death to the prospect. “You 
can’t insure a man by keeping before 

' him a picture of a hearse, or mourn- 
ing, or a cemetery,” he said. “Be 
_ cheerful; tell what the Company will 


do for him when he is alive, not after 


| he is dead.” 

| Representing the Home Office at the 
_ Meeting were Secretary ‘Charles G. 
| Hodge and R. S. Tull. 


THE EASTERN’ UNDERWRITER 


INSURED THE JURY 


Little Rock Agent Kept Working for 
His Company While in the 
Court House 


Manager J. B. Binley, of the Guardian 
Life in Little Rock, Ark., sends the fol- 
Icwing story of a live agent: 

A few years ago the general agent 
of a life insurance company was called 
upon the petit jury in one o: the New 
Mexico districts. He soughi to be ex- 
cused from service on the piea that he 
was too busy writing insurance to give 
lis time for $2 per day. 

The judge advised him to give people 
a rest for a week while he performed 
his public duty. The first jury upon 
which he served appeared for a long 
time to be unable to agree. Finally an 
agreement was reached, and when the 
jury was at last excused the agent 
showed the judge applications for insur- 
ance signed by each of the other eleven 
members of the jury. On cross-exam- 
ination, by the judge, he admitted that 
he had held out against the other 
eleven all night until he had procured 
their applications. This gentleman is 
now ready to serve on any jury, but 
his reputation as a “holdout” serves to 
protect him against further demands 
upon his time. 


MIRIAM SACHS WiNS 

In response to the prize offer made 
in Items for December 22nd for the 
pest Christmas insurance story, illus- 
irating the picture, “The Breadwin- 
ner,’ a number of excellent stories 
were submitted. 

The prize contest committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. E. E. Rittenhouse, W. 
J Graham, and L. ©. York, without 


knowing the identity of any of the 
competitors, awarded the prizes as 
follows: 

First Prize—Miss Miriam Sachs, of 
New York. j 


- 


Second Prize—W. of 


Pueblo, Colorada. 


T. Hilton, 


BRITISH WAR RISKS 


American Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insur- 
ance Plan Not to be Adopted by 
Great Britain 


The following questions and answers 
in the British Parliament are printed 
in the London newspapers reaching 
America this week: 


Question: The Prime Minister was 
asked whether the American Govern- 
ment have instituted a scheme for in- 
suring all their men serving in the 
navy and army; and, if so, could he 
say what the conditions of that scheme 
are and whether it could be applied 


t» our own sailors and soldiers? 
Answer: I am aware that the United 
States Government have instituted an 


insurance scheme, but, in view of the 
pension schemes which have been 
adopted in this country, I do not think 
that a scheme of this kind could now 
be adopted here. 

Asked: Is not this 
more favorable to the 
schemes in this country? 

Answer: I think we 
to what it is possible 
own position. I think 
always inclined to be 
matter. 


Asked: Would the 
look into the point a 
of these men’s polici 
of the small amounts 
whether or not it is 


scheme much 
men than the 


to do by our 
the House is 
zenerous in this 


Prime Minister 
to the lapsing 

and in view 
iyable, consider 
ossible for the 


Government to insure them? 
Answer: That is really another 
question, of which shall require 
notice. 


ith” with agents 
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perintendent of 


June is “Jackson M¢ 
ot the Security Mutua 
to the Company’s 8S 
Agents. 


The National Life 
has been absorbed by 
Life. 
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Prudential 
Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, | 
premiums, annual dividends, gra 
period, disability provisions, termi*: 


tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 
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Brewster & Co. Get 
Maryland Assurance 
MANAGERS FOR THIS TERRITORY 


Herman J. Bauridel, Manager of Life 
Department—Brewster Office 51 
Years Old 


The Maryland Assurance Corporation 
has appointed J. N. S. Brewster & Co., 
Inc., general agents of the Company in 
Greater New York. The management 
of the department will be under the 
supervision of Herman J. Bauridel. Mr. 
Bauridel is a capable young insuranee 
man whose experience has been with 
the Phoenix Mutual and the Travelers 


and has a large acquaintance in the 
city. The Maryland writes all forms 
of non-participating, and is rapidly 
building up a good agency plant. 

The Brewster office is one of the in- 
surance phencmena of this city. Its 


growth has been almost sensational as 


the corporation is only five and a half 
years old, has ifs own building at 42 
Cedar Street, and large offices at 55 
Liberty Street 

The president of the corporation is 
J. N. S. Brewster, who for a number 
ot years was in the commission dry 
geods busines He had been success- 
ful advancing commissions to mills 
until the second ‘Cleveland administra- 
tion when the tariff situation so unset- 
tled conditions and upset values that 
Taany of the mills were put out of busi- 
ness for a ne. Life imsurance at- 
tracted Mr. Brewster and he went with 
the Massachusetts. Mutual where he 
became a gen«ral agent and large per- 
sonal producer, not only for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, but for other com- 
panies as weli His son, J. N. S. Brew- 
ster, Jr., who had been in the advertis- 
ing and banking business, joined him 
as an agent, 2nd after a time induced 
him to enter the general insurance 
business. They began in half an of- 
fice, then got a1 entire office, then two, 
later three off ces and finally the third 
floor of 55 \Lioerty. There was no 
stopping this office, which rapidly out- 
grew these quarters and the corpora- 
tion moved into its own building in 
addition, as has previously beer stated. 
The finst compzny for which an agency 
was secured was the Alliance. 


Large Auto Business 


From the stz#rt the office did a large 
automobile insurance business and to 
this was soon added an accident and 
health and then a liability department. 
Among the companies now in the of- 
fice are the Newark, Continental Casu- 
alty, Caledonian, Pacific Mutual, Penn- 
sylvania Fire and Alliance. The office 
is general agent for the Continental 
and also has the complimentary title 
of general agent for the Pacific Mutual. 
Mr, Brewster’s sons, J. N. S., Jr., and 
C. S., are his chief lieutenants, About 
fifteen men from the office have gone 
to the war. : 

Asked for an explanation of the suc- 
cess of the office, J. N. S. Brewster 
said: “We kncw the insurance game 
in all of its angles, and believe in 
fair treatment of our companies as well 
as our assured.” 


TRY THIS ARGUMENT 
It is generally agreed that a man 
should carry enough life insurance to 
cover his liabilities. If your prospect 
admits this, yet carries only a small 
«amount of life insurance, ask him up- 


.¢n whom does the responsibility rest 


for the future support of his children, 
their clothing, food, education, ete. Is 
rot that responsibility a liability? 

You can possibly use this argument 
to splendid advantage, ornamenting it 
with your own language, your own en- 
thusiasm, and your own personality, 
and upon your tactful presentatiom of 
the suggestion will depend the success 
achieved.—““The Equiowa.” 


ie 


Agency Building 
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Through Man Building 


By John E. Murray, Penn Mutual Life 


Read at’ Penn Mutual General Agents’ 


‘THE EASTERN »UNDERWRITER 


Meeting in Atlantic City 
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‘Tle beginning and the end of a suc- 
cessiul ‘life insurance agent is a man. 
Not simply a ‘biped clothed jn trousers, 
puta man. ‘The center: of a man is 


his’ character, his real inner self. This 
central abiding, radiating, dominating 
selé is what he really is; reality, not 
a veneer coated with shellac, but the 
sold. stuff. This is spiritual, not ma- 
terial, not. what can be weighed and 
measured by pounds or inches, but that 
unseen ‘and invisible center that domi- 
nats the whole man, and for want of 
a less used and much. mhisunderstood 
word, let us call it character. The 
finding and developing of this is where 
the building of ah agency must begin. 
The value and availability of a life in- 
sutance agent is determined by. the 
spiritual qualities; spiritual not in the 
narrow sense of the word, but as de- 
finng those elements.of character that 
have to do with the thinking, feeling, 
and willing qualities of the man. 

‘ The Ideal of the Agency 

The‘ ideal of the agency must be to 
build ‘Stronger, keener, better men; 
men with clear vision, noble purposes, 
dominating power. A ‘Spartan king 
waz once asked, “Where are the walls 
of ‘your -kingdom?” Pointing to his 
soldiers, “he answered, “These are the 
walls of Sparta—every man a brick.” 
So every agency must beable to point 
to' its corps of salesmen and say, 
“These are the source of my strength.” 

Qualities That Make For Strength 
. The, same qualities that make for 
strength in any line of work, are. the 
qualities we are seeking for in life in- 
frurance;agents, They have been enu- 
merated so often, every high school 
student knows them by name, and yet 
min, only half believe that certain 
things in. character are the very foun- 
dations of success, and keep trying: to 
sueceed in some easier way. High 
ideais, sincerity of purpose, honesty, 
uns¢ifishness;’ ‘faith. These are ele- 
ments'a Man:must possess. This thing 
is of inestimable ‘value to a young man 
in -businéss Hfe—to know just where 
he may be ‘found, what influences. are 
controlling him—are questions 
have ‘more to do with his standing than 
anything else. He may ‘make a suc- 
cess of ‘business without’ ‘brilliant at- 
tainnients;; ‘The’ men who are doing 
the bulk of the world’s work today are 
mer ‘of moderaté attainments. He can 
zet’ alofig ‘without capital, except what 
he tah*earn, The masters of the finan- 
cial world started on their own re- 
sourées: But the ‘one thing he cannot 
get’ ‘along’ without and reach any jper- 
manént suceess is character. The 
power fo''stand for .good, the power to 
resist evil; that is the measure of his 
worth and the standard by which he 
will be judged, both here and hereafter. 

“Proper Material 

The sélection of the proper material 
for otf ‘agencies ‘is as. we all know, 
not ‘an’ ‘easy task. It might be easier 
perhaps could we’ choose the grand- 
fathérs’‘and:\fathers of our salesmen. 
We lave''been too much in the habit 
- of taking what drifted to us looking 


for an é@asy job, instead of going out, 


and picking the man who has already 
sumewhat developed the qualities that 
make for suécess. More and more we 
must pick for: our work the winners, 
rather than ‘accept the drifters. 
we must train.’ 

The! developing’ of man power ‘must 


that’ 


Then 


be the first aim of the successful agency 
just as the first and most important 
duty of the cantonment is the develop- 
ing of the manhood of the boys who 
ara eventually to become the finished 
soldicrs. It is a long way from a raw 
reeruit to a real soldier. He has 
learned how to use his tool, defensive 
and offensive; he has learned how to 
wcrk ‘with other men; he has acquired 
esprit de corps or the spirit of unity. 
He. knows that he must fight on his 
own, but he knows too that he is 
stronger by every other man fighting 
the same fight: Every man in a group 
of fifty, moved by the same big idea, 
led by one dominating, inspiring per- 
souality, will have his power increased 
unbelievably. “Social psychology”. is 
the name they give this mystic power 
and whether we know it by its name 
or met every successful agency builder 
owes part of his success to its use. 


Dependency Upon One’s Own 
Resources 

No matter how well born, educated 
and equipped the man who seeks to 
eater the field of life insurance sales- 
manship, he needs and must have the 
training: which the cantonment only 
can give him, and before he can be 
eonsidered a finished soldier he must 
also have been under fire in the first 
linc trenches. That is where the acid 
test is applied and there only can the 
finai judgment as to his actual ability 
be passed. Many a salesman has been 
forever ruined because he has not 
iearned in the very beginning of his 
life, insurance work to depend upon his 
own resources of initiative and origi- 
nality. A man must go over the top 
alone in the life insurance contest. 
The first line man who waits for the 
reserves, is lost. 'The mastery of diffi- 
cuities means inevitable conflict. In 
every field of human endeavor the 
Toad to success is beset with obstacles 
involving combat and contest, and the 
man who refuses to take the unob- 
structed by-paths around these hind- 
vances, but pushes forward bravely and 
persistently to battle them down is the 
man who will succeed. ‘Failure’ is 
already written over the career of the 
man who begins his work by a search 
for an easy road, and conversely, “suc- 
cess” for the man who chooses to do 
the nard things and spurns to engage 
iu the easy undertakings that just. any- 
oné might accomplish. Just. here I 
am reminded of the story of a mentally 
defective negro who once shaped some 
of the clay on the river bank into the 
jullines of a man. He left his work 
unfinished and ‘before he returned the 
clay figure had been washed away by 
the rising river. In despair he looked 
up and down for the lost man. Just 
then a stranger appeared, and the 
negro, thinking he had discovered the 
solution of his problem, exclaimed 
“What for ‘you go off ’fore I finish 
you?” Too often our men “Go off” 
before they are finished, refusing th» 
discipline and training that would qual- 
ify them for success. THere is failure 
scmewhere., Is it in the quality of the 
clay or in the skill of the molder? 

Ideals and Faith 


Hizh ideals. and: faith I said a man 
must possess. These imply vision, the 
power to see, beyond the material 
things. To make money is worth 
while, but it is not the real reward of 
the agent. It is. my personal opinion 


that unless a man can be made to see 


the value and absolute necessity of 
certain fundamentals in our work, we 
might as well save our time and effort, 
for he will never make an essentiai 
part of an agency. If success in its 
true sense cannot be visualized for him 
as “The pearl of great price” so that 
he may be willing to pay no matter 
what the cost, he never will become 
a leader. 
ceed to the point where he will work 
any number of hours, give up any pleas- 
ure, subject himself to any hardship, 
for the sake of winning the one big 
toing, he will never arrive. I have 
said to many young men in my own 
personal experience, “If you can suc- 
ceed in a large way by working six 
hours a day, well and good, but in 
heaven’s name, if it takes fourteen 
hours to do the thing, do it.” Too 
many men are satisfied with a batting 
average of 70 instead of 100. A friend 
of miine brought this point forcibly to 
my mind recently by the story of a 
boy who had secured a position in a 
Cleveland factory through the influence 
of his father. After a couple of months 
the father made inquiry as to how he 
was succeeding and to his sorrow 
fcund that he was about to be let out, 
because he had been doing 70% work. 
My friend said that the habit of “Get- 
ting by’ with 70% in school and col- 
lege, and being satisfied with getting 
by at that price, was responsible for 
his failure, and I believe he was right. 
That margin of 30% is the “No man’s 
land’ between success and failure, 


The Real Heart-break 


The real heart-break in agency build- 
ing: is to see the men who have every 
incentive to work, every reason for 
using every ounce of energy, deliber- 
ately frittering away time and strength 
because of an utter lack of apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental things. Many 
a man possessed of all the attributes 
for a splendid success fails because 
he cannot or will not see the vision. 

There is no field of endeavor where 
slipshod work is attended with such 
disastrous results as in ours, for while 
life insurance is distinctly a business 
ovoposition it is so linked with senti 
ment and the spiritual that anything 
less than the best work marks a man 
at once. A real life insurance. man is 
« leader in his community, A make- 
believe is a bore and a pest. 
kind shall we be? Which kind shall 
we irain? Personally I would rather 
lead to true success in life insurance 
a group of men who have made them- 
selves worthy of it than to do any- 
thing else I know. To-do this is to 
sct in motion forces for good that can- 
not be measured, and because it offers 
such opportunities for service to men, 
T shall be alert to guard the port of 


entry to it, and shall put only worthy 


men in. I shall also do all in my power 
to get the unworthy out. 
too fair for the despoiler. 


Miss Blizabeth Shepard, daughter of 
Charles E. Shepard, General Agent of 
the Aetna Life for Connecticut, and 
Ackley Shove of Fall River, Mass., 
be married on ‘Saturday afternoon, June 
29, at the home of the bride’s parents. 


Unless a man wills to suc- . 


_ dune. 28, 1918 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.°* 
-, (Purely Mutual) | 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual. re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the. policyholders in: 
1917 $3,467,823, of-»which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to - . 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. . 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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section of the nation. ] 
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Business Insurance 
Case Decided 


Tennessee Supreme Court Rules Plant 
Can Collect on Life of Discharged 
Manager 


INSURED’S WIDOW LOSES CASE 


Claim That Manufacturer Was Only 
Entitled to Premiums Paid 
Over-Ruled 


A manufacturing company is entitled 
to the benefits of a life insurance 
policy on its general manager, who 
fater severed his connection with the 
commany, and was not employed by it 
at the time of his death, according to 
a decision just handed down by the 
“Supreme Court of Tennessee in the 
‘case of Wurzburg vs. New York Life 


‘Insurance Co. The company paid the 
‘maoney into court and let the contest- 
.ing claimants fight it out. 

The insured was general manager of 
the Specialty Manufacturing Co., of 
Memphis, and was for some time its 
guiding spirit. While he was connected 
with the business the New York Life 
issued a policy on his life in the sum 
or £10,000, payable to the Specialty 
Manufacturing Co. This policy was 
secured for the benefit of that com- 
pany, and while the insured was con- 
nected with it and carrying on the 
mancagement of its business. 


Plant Paid Premiums 


The policy was issued February 5, 
i912, and the manufacturing company 
paid the premiums up to the death of 
Wurzburg, which occurred in October, 
1917. It appears that others interested 
in the corporation became acquainted 
with the details of the business, re- 
duced the salary of Wurzburg, and 
forced him to sever his connection 
with the company, which he did in 
October, 1915. It was intimated that 
such an event was not contemplated 
When the policy was issued. 

The deceased left a widow and sev- 


eral children, and it was sought to re- 


cover the proceeds of this policy for 
them, except such a sum as would be 
necessary to reimburse the manufac- 
ftur.hg company for the amount of pre- 


THE EASTERN 


miums paid on the policy and interest 
upen such payments, 
The Court’s Opinion 

It was said that after Wurzburg 
severed his connection with the manu- 
facturing company, the company had 
no further insurable interest in his 
life, and that as to the company the 
policy became a mere wagering con- 
tract. and the company was only ‘en- 
titled to be reimbursed for the premi- 
ums which it had paid. There was 
no question but that the company had 
an insurable interest in the life of 
Wurzburg at the time the policy was 
taken out and while he was continu- 
ously in its employ. 

In this connection the court said that 
a corporation was often quite depend- 
ent upon the services of particular. 
officers for its prosperity, and under 
such circumstances the corporation has 
an insurable interest in the life of 
such an officer. 

Lower Court’s Decision Affirmed 

The Supreme Court, in affirming the 
decision of the lower court in favor of 
the contentions of the Specialty Manu- 
facturing Co., said that since the con- 
tract was valid when made, it did not 
become subsequently invalid when 
Wurzburg’s connection with the manu- 
facturing company ceased. Numerous 
cases were cited in support of the con- 
tentions of the court, one of which 
was 6& Case where insurance was ef- 
fected on the life of a husband for his 
wife’s benefit, and prior to the hus- 
band’s death the wife obtained a di- 
vorce. She continued, however, to pay 
the premiums on the policy until the 
date of the husband’s death. Payment 
was resisted by the company on the 
thecry that she had no insurable in- 
terest after divorce. The court held 
that the wife’s interest in the life of 
her husband was to be tested as of 
the cate of the original contract, when 
her interest in his life was that of 
wife, clearly insurable, the divorce not 
invalidating a pre-existing valid con- 
tract of insurance. 

The manufacturing company was en- 
titled to the full amount of the policy 
for the reason,’ said the court, that a 
policy of life insurance was not now 
hele to be a mere contract of indem- 
nity, but was a contract to pay the 
heneiiciary a certain sum of money in 
the event of death. It followed that 
if the policy was valid when issued, 
it remained valid until the death of 
the ‘nsured, and the beneficiary was 
entitled to the whole of the insurance, 


next birthday to 60 years. 


anteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


UNDERWRITER 


ATLANTIC CITY CANARD 


Penn Mutual General Agents Expressed 
No Fear That U. S. Would Take 
Over All Insurance 


The Philadelphia “Public Ledger” and 
the New York “Times” poth carried 
gtories last week from Atlantic City, 
in which the statement was made that 
Penn Mutual Life general agents, at- 
tending their own convention at the 
seashore resort, were fearful that the 
United States Government would con- 
tro: all insurance after the war. As a 
matter of fact no such fear was ex- 
pressed. 

A man who was at the convention 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“So far as the discussion of the pos- 
sibility of the United States assuming 
conirol of all insurance ig concerned 
there was not one word on that topic 
uttered in the convention and of course 
no action was taken in connection with 
it. The reporter, whoever he was, had 


to have a subject upon which to hang 


Somc¢ kind of a story, and not being 
lacking in invention, he hit, upon the 
Federal insurance idea,” 


ENTERTAIN “BLUE DEVILS” 


The Prudential Acts as Host to Pic- 
turesque Fighters From the 
Trenches 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
uad the unique distinction of entertain- 
‘ng the famous “Blue Devils” of France 
‘rom Saturday morning until ‘Tuesday 
morning of last week. The picturesque 
veterans have been touring the coun- 
try under the auspices of the Com- 
niittee on Public Information. On 
Saturday the scheduled tour being fin- 
ished, George Creel permitted the 
“Blue Devils” to be the guests of The 
Prudential. The entertainment includ- 
ed luncheons, a visit to a country club 
and a journey through the Edison 
plants. There were also W. §. S. 
varades in Newark and Orange. 

DOES WELL IN SMALL TOWN 

Miss Georgia B. Cassell, of Belton, 
Mo., a town of three thousand inhabi- 
tants, by persistent and intelligent 
work, wrote twenty applications in the 
month of May for a total of $37,000 
insurance, eighteen of which were 
closed on binding receipts. She is with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


covering Permanent and Total Disability and Weekly 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


Established 
18607 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


resources, 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the ‘work of the Union Central 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


and 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Some Thoughts on Subject by Mana- 
ger Andrews of The Prudential’s 
Department 


In a recent article in a publication of 
The Prudential, Manager Andrews, of 
the group department, says: 


“Group life insurance is just as es- 
sential to the construction of the wel- 
fare foundation ag the bonus, the wage 
increase, the recreation-amusement 
provision, or numerous. other depar- 
tures which all working forces value 
and appreciate. An employer does not 
give away neither does he divide his 
property when he adds the moderate 
cost of carrying group life insurance 
to his legitimate business expenses; on 
the contrary, he is dividing his profits, 
not his property, and those workmen 
or workwomen soon come to know that 
the owners and stockholders are shar- 
ing with them some of the rewards of 
hard work, There is a fitness and a 
reasonableness about this give-and-take 
policy to which the officers of our best 
business enterprises are quite willing 
to commit themselves. The subjects: 
‘Co-operation,’ ‘Profit-sharing’ and ‘Wel- 
fare Development’ are taking more than 
a minor part in discussions in business 
men’s clubs, conventions, gatherings of 
manufacturers, and the offices and 
workrooms of large and small con- 
cerns. 


“As group after group purchase cov- 
erage, the thought in the mind of the 
uncovered employer tends more in the 
direction of the benefits that his em- 
ployes will derive rather than in the di- 
rection of the probable cost, for it is 
pretty generally known that the cost to 
the employer will rarely exceed ten dol- 
lars per thousand per man. There wasa 
time—but happily, that time has passed 
—when the installation of group life 
insurance was looked upon as a ben- 
evolent, charitable, or olive-branch un- 
dertaking, but in the minds of the ma- 
jerity of employers the cost and the 
benefits derivable therefrom mean a 
division of profits among those who 
have helped secure them, and not a 
division of property.” 


W. #H. Barton, assistant to @G: B. 
Knight, of the New York general agen- 
cy of the Union Central, wrote $95,500 
in April. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Agency Force are: 
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A THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE : 

i BUSINESS ESSENTIALS OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. ou 

zz eee neorporated 1851 ‘ 

i No. 5 — ATTENTION W. D. WYMAN, President 
Hf ————_——_——— A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 


Where do the great agents come 
from and how do they arise? Is ita 
matter of just sheer luck or inheritance 
or what is it? 

Every successful agent can answer 
that question and included in his re- 
ply he will tell you that attention is 
the keynote of his career. 

When a captain in the army calls 
out “Attention” that is the talismanic 
word that brings his company in perfect 
order waiting for the next command. 
We are constantly giving attention to 
one thing and another.;“How long we 
keep our minds on any subject, how- 
ever, depends’ on how long we keep 
our interest at white heat. Attention 
is a preliminary order. You have con- 
stantly all sorts of activities in mind. 
It you don’t believe this, stop right now 
and find out if you are giving your 
whole thought and attention to this 
article or are having a number of other 
thoughts butting in on your mind. 

The Power of Concentration 


By attention is meant the directing 
of the mind to some particular subjecv 
and keeping it right there. The power 
of attention is always with us. ,It is 
elusive, however, and goes from one 
thing to another. It is a sensation em- 


phasized. We attend to various things 
in which we are interested, golf, 
bridge, eating, resting, exercising, or 


possibly the conduct of an insurance 
agency. All sorts of interests are in 
our minds when we want to hit the 
golf ball on the tee for a 250 yard 
drive, play a sure no-trump hand to a 
grand slam, sell a $50,000 life policy 
to the biggest man in town, etc., but 
when we get down to action there is 
a reel of moving pictures passing 
through, our minds which has a ten- 
dency to change our thoughts from one 
thing to another or detract our atten- 
tion from the main show and our in- 
terests jump from one thing to another 
with lightning rapidity. 

It is difficult to hold your attention 
down to routine, every-day business. It 
all depends on your ability to create 
in your own mind a feeling of interest 
in the subject matter. 

Once I had a very hard time mow- 
ing my lawn, not that it was a big lawn, 
but I disliked the work. I devolved 
the idea of arousing an interest in my 
work by playing it like a game. I 
mowed against time and now I am al- 
ways eager for the fray. I put the 
same element of interest in my work 
in the garden and I hoe the weeds out 
against time. A successful manager of 
agents in Hartford uses an alarm clock 
to get his men out on.the job. When 
the bell sounds forth every man is 
supposed to be out of the room and on 
the job soliciting. The same manager 
has trained his agents to attend to 
their own interests of soliciting when 
they are in the field by actually lim- 
iting their interviews to a'certain num- 
ber of minutes, giving so many minutes 
for the general introduction, a definite 
time for telling about the Company, 
another scheduled 10 minutes for ex- 
plaining the contract which had pre- 
viously been fitted to the prospect and 
three minutes for closing. Attention 
in the old days meant to stretch. It 
means the same thing today. It will 
stretch towards anything and anybody 
once the interest is aroused. Keep 
your interests right and your attention 
will take care of itself. 


By JOHN K. WEST 
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Don’t Let Attention Peter Out 


Attention will go right down and 
peter out if we do not keep our mental 
senses interested. When you are strik- 
ing a baseball, kicking a football, driv- 
ing a golf ball or selling insurance, you 
must by a quirk of the imagination 
get your mind so much interested in 
the game ‘you are playing that you see 
nothing but the objects of your desire. 
You keep your eye centered on the base- 
ball and see it smashed out for a safe 
hit, ‘you get your toe squarely into the 
business end of the football and see it 
sailing between the goal posts, you 
keep your eye on the golf ball and 
don’t'take it off until after the drive, 
you look your man full in the face and 
just below the ‘eyes and tell him ‘your 
story with enough inspiration and en- 
thusiasm to arouse his attention and 
when you find other interests, Such as 
pool games, card parties, dances and 
other games leaking into your mind, 
drive them out whatever the game is 
you are playing and stick tight and 
compel your attention to the given 
thing. 

The ability to attend to things is in 
some agents intuitive and in others 
the result of education and it is sur- 
prising to some of us to find how 
quickly we do accomplish habitual acts 
when we center our attention properly 
upon them and how slowly we perform 
the tasks to which we do not give this 
wonderful power of attention. 

Possibly you: have annoying things 
come up during your interviews with 
your prospects. Many littie things 
slip in and take a great deal of your 
energy and distract your thought. This 
is because you do not focus your pow- 
ers upon the essential thing—because 
you are not at attention. 

One of the most important elements 
of success in the insurance business is 
attention. It is one of the most im- 
portant assets in the business. Our 
ability counts for little without the 
powers of attention. 


Plan for More Than You Can Do 


I recently heard a pessimist defined 
as one who spoke the truth to an au- 
dience who did not care to hear it. 
Some agents are naturally of the com- 
plaining nature; they are fighters not 
for but against business. They are 
keen, keyed up to every subject that 
could possibly be mentioned and eager 
to explore the paths of any new theory 
or subject that might be mentioned. 
They are probably still disbursing hot 
air. Such agents get an idea that their 
business is more difficult to conduct 
than any other and off they go on any 
tangent that looks interesting. If they 
put the same amount of energy which 
they unconsciously spend in splashing 
around in other lines right into the in- 
surance they are selling they would be 
more successful. 

The agent who will lay out for him- 
self each day a little more work than 
he thinks he can do and then works 
on a definite schedule as if there wasn’t 
going to be any tomorrow, and gives 
strict attention to his plan will soon 
find he is building a bigger business 
than he ever dreamed of. 


PRIDDY SECOND 


Despite the fact that Lawrence 
Priddy is traveling thousands of miles 
in the interest of the National Associa- 
ticn of Life Underwriters, of which he 
is president, he was number two in 
the ‘ist of one huudred leaders of the 
New York Life Insurance Company for 
May paid business. 


ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE ; 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitt 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets 
Liabilities 
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Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly.......... 
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Massey Wilson-Fres,..* 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


CAN’T NAME AUNT 


Even if “Foster Mother” of Soldier She 
Can’t Collect from the 
Government 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 20. 
Editor The Hastern Underwriter: 


Will you kindly give us your advice _re- 
garding a point in connection with the War 
Risk Insurance? It seems to be the general 
epinion that this insurance must be made 
payable to either a wife, child, mother, father, 
brother or sister, or may be made payable to 
the estate’ of the soldier, in which event we 
understand that in case of death the insur- 
ance reverts to the Government. 

We have in mind a case of a young man 
who has enlisted in the service of the United 
States Army. This young man’s father is liv- 
ing as are a brother and sister. His mother 
died when he was a baby. Then the child’s 
aunt (his father’s sister), took the boy with- 
out adoption and has raised and educated 
him without any financial compensation. 

In your opinion can this man make his Goy- 
ernment insurance payable to his aunt as his 
foster-mother, and, if he does do so is it 
likely that in the event of this soldier’s 
death, that the Government would so pay it? 

INOUIRER. 


Answer: At the present time the in- 
surance would not be paid to the aunt 
by the Government, although there has 
been discussion to amend the act in- 
creasing the circle of beneficiaries. 
However, in the Congressional Record 
of June 17 there were published the 
most recent amendments to the act. 
Section 402 explicitly states that “the 
iusurance ghall be payable only to a 


spouse, child, 
brother or sister.” 


grandchild, parent, 


“SPECTATOR” PUBLICATIONS 


The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
celved from the Spectator Company 
eepies of the following new publica- 
tions: 

The Life Insurance Policyholders’ 
Pocket Index. 


Pocket Register of Life Associations. 

Pocket Register of Accident Insur- 
ance. 

The Handy Chart of Casualty, Sure- 
ty and Miscellaneous Insurance Com- 
panies. 


Ernest H. Cady, payroll auditor of 
the Travelers, and family of Whitney 
Street are spending several weeks at 
Twin Lakes, Conn. ‘ F 


WALDRON HAS MARYLAND H 
The Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines has been admitted to the State 
of Maryland and has already started an 
active campaign for business in the new 
territory, which is under the direction 
of R. W. Waldron, of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Waldron has been general agent for 
the District of Columbia and now has 
charge of the State of Maryland in ad- 
diteon to his tormer territory. The 
Bankers Life is now doing business. 
in thirty-one States. y 
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Insurance to Cover Inheritance Taxes 
is opening new fields to Provident Agents 


Men are insuring not only to protect their families and to 
protect their business but also to protect their estates: 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Equitable Men To 
. Meet at Asbury 


ANNUAL. » BUSINESS 
{ «tl 5 2 


SESSIONS 


E. A. Woods’ Agency Out to Do $4,000,- 


~~~ 000 This Month—Century 
- Club Plans 


The business meetings of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society’s club or- 
ganizations will be held during July. 
The Hastern Century Club meets in 
Asbury Park July 9-13. 

For several days before that the E. 
A. Woods Agency, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
will hold business meetings in Asbury 
Park. This is the 20th annual Woods 
Agency meeting. It will be interesting 
news that this agency set a mark for 
$4,000,000 for June and is going ahead 
at its usual pace. H. S. Terbell, for- 
merly of the Home Office, is now pri- 
vate secretary to Mr. Woods in order 
to relieve him of routine duties so he 
ean give more time to public work. 
As chairman of the Sewickley Valley 
drive for the Red Cross his committee 
raised $175,000, and there were only 
8.000 people to work among. He is 
also chairman of the Civilian Relief 
of Pittsburgh. The Woods Agency, 
by the way, will sell $500,000 in W.S.S. 
stamps this year. 

_ The Southern Century Club of the 
Equitable will meet at Virginia Hot 
Springs beginning July 15. The Cen- 
tral Century meets there from July 19 
to July 23. The Pacific Century will 
meet at Lake Tahoe July 29-August 2. 


HOW FAMILY WAS WRITTEN 


Eight Policies Sold Upon Family Pro- 
tection and Safety of Investment 
Idea 


H. R. Edmondson, district manager 
of the Mutual Life at Danville, Pa., 
Was asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
this week as to the arguments used in 
the writing recently of eight members 
of one family. He said: 

“The principal arguments used in 
writing the Hagenbuch family were 
protection for the family in case of 
death or saving of a nest egg for old 
age. Also, the safety of investment.” 


NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION 


Writers of Men From $500,000 a Year 
To Tell How They Do It—Mil- 
waukee Speakers’: 


The annual meeting of the North- 
western Mutual Life’s General Agency 
Association will be held in Milwaukee, 
July 15-17. The chairmen of sessions 
will be C. H. Poindexter, Kansas; 
Rudolph Recht, New York; R. S. Golds- 
bury, Pittsburgh; John I. D. Bristol, 
New York. 

Some of the most interesting discus- 
sions will be by half million dollar a 
year or more men, five minute talks. 
These writers are C. E. Albright, R. W. 
Cameron, Herman Duval, H. G. Fricke. 
W. H. Gage, EH. J. Kohn, T. A. Peyser, 
Rudolph Recht, W. L. Shearer and E. 
B. Stinde. Income and _ inheritance 
taxation arguments will be given es- 
pecial attention. 


AN APPROACH 


“What is the best way to approach 
an applicant who has been written for 
a standard policy, and to whom a twen- 
ty year endowment with a $500 lien 
has been issued on account of a heart 
murmur?” asks an agent of the North- 
western National. The Company 
makes this suggestion: 

First, express regret that the phys- 
ical condition did not permit approval 
of the application. Insurance rates are 
based on standard lives, and the net 
cost in our company would be much 
greater if we accepted sub-standard 
risks at standard rates. Most compa- 
nies would decline, but fortunately 
your company is in a position to offer 
a policy which costs no more than a 
standard policy, the only difference be- 
ing a reduction in the death benefit 
for the first years. After the second 
year the insurance increases by more 
than the premium, and by the thir- 
teenth year you have a perfectly stand- 
ard contract, without a cent’s addi- 
tional cost—in spite of the fact that 
you have an impairment and that most 
companies would decline you outright. 
If you die the first years, your estate 
realizes 500 per cent. on your invest- 
ment, and if ‘you live you obtain the 
same policy at the same cost that our 
most select policyholders obtain. 


The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who reptesents a company which provides 


an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to suc:eed as a life underwriter. 


That 


is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


wins the confidence of the insuring public. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


UNDERWRITER 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 


the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


Ck 


Smal 


INSURANCE COMP. 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg 


o°9 


Rates Revised For 
Discounting Premiums 


_P. L., & T. RULE MORE LIBERAL 


New Basis Employs Simple Interest 
at 5 Per Cent. for First 
5 Years 


In a notice to agents 
Life & Trust, 
said this week: 

“The prepayment or discounting of 
premiums prevents lapsation and there- 
by tends to stabilize the Company’s busi- 
ness. For this reason, the prepayment 
of premiums is encouraged by the 
granting of liberal rates of discount. 
The Company now announces a modifi- 
cation of its discount rule which is 
more liberal than the old one where 
premiums for more than five years are 
to be prepaid. The new rule will also 
be much simpler from an administra- 
tive point of view. The.new basis of 
calculation employs simple interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. during the first 
five years, and at the rate of 41% per 
cent. during the second five years. 

In order to calculate, as of the due 
date of a yearly premium, the amount 
that would be required to prepay a 
given number of yearly premiums, the 
amount of each yearly premium should 
be multiplied by the factor in the fol- 
lowing table corresponding to the num- 
ber of premiums to be paid (including 
the one due immediately). For ex- 
ample, to prepay ten yearly premiums 
of $370 each, the first of which is due 
immediately, multiply the yearly rate 
of $370 by 8.30416. if five premiums 
are to be prepaid, multiply the yearly 
rate of $370 by 4.56437. 

Factor For Prepayment of Yearly Pre- 
miums, the First of Which is 
Due Immediately 


of the Provident 
Vice-President Linton 


Number of 
Premiums 


Factor 
1.95238 


7.60486 
8.30416 
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220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


NEW GENERAL SOLICITOR 


Andrew J. Davis Appointed by Provi- 
dent L. & T. to Succeed Late 
Mr.: Craige 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Provident Life & Trust, Andrew J. 
Davis, was elected general solicitor of 
the Provident, the position formerly 
held ‘by the late William GC. Craige. 

Mr. Davis, whose able treatment of the 
topic assigned to him at the last gen- 
eral agency meeting, will not have been 
forgotten by the general agents who 
were present, graduated from the Law 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1911, and shortly after his ad- 
mission to the bar entered the service 
of the Provident as assistant to Mr. 
Craige, who, when he found himself 
seriously ill, recommended that Mr. 
Davis should be appointed to carry on 
his work. His familiarity with the du- 
ties involved and the ability which he 
has already clearly demonstrated are 
an earnest for the future. 


A POOR EXCUSE 

The excuse for small production, of- 
fered by a few agents, so many young 
men have entered the service, it makes 
it difficult to write business, is not a 
valid one, says H. W. Hillweg, assist- 
ant secretary of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. The Company’s records 
show that more applications. and. for 
larger amounts, are being written-now 
than at any time in this Company’s 
history. A gain of 21 per cent. in new 
paid-for business was made for the 
first four months of 1918, compared 
with the same period of last year. The 
average amount of the policies applied 
for to date this year is $2,450. The 
average amount of all policies in force 
on December 31, 1917, was $1,752. 


AGENCY CONVENTION 

The Philadelphia agency of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust Company will hold 
its annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
July ist, 2nd and 3rd. John S. Tun- 
more, general agent of the Company, 
will deliver an address upon the sub- 
ject of, “Business Insurance and In- 
heritance Taxes.” 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
00 Miunons increase in insurance I FT OECe 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


co] 
The Northwestern 
‘The Thousand Mutual Life in “Field 
Dollar Notes” advises its 
Idea agents to quit think- 


; ing in 1,000 units, 
and has a novel argument to carry 
home its point. 

Ten years ago we thought of life insur- 
ance in units of one thousand dollars. 
This was. made the minimum by most 
companies and all rate books and illus- 
trations are baSed on it. Many $1,000 
rolicies are still being written, al- 
though wages, salaries and profits are 
larger and the thousand dollars when 
paid as a claim will only go about 
half as far in providing for dependents. 

In the meantime we have grown ac- 
customed to hearing of million dollar 
applications and one hundred thousand 
dollar policies are rather common. 
Then too, the average application 
shows a Steady increase for the coun- 
try as a whole, 

Why then the persistence of the 
$1,000 new policy? Possibly in many 
cases it is the fault of the agent. He 
will make a good sales talk, convince 
his’ prospect and when that welcome 
query comes ‘What will that cost me?” 
the. agent’ replies “Forty dollars a 
thousand.” Naturally the thousand 
dollar idea sticks in the mind of the 
prospect. 

Why not size up your man in ad- 
vance and when his question comes 
give him the rate in dollars, for what 
you think he should buy. Do not men- 
tion the principal sum until he asks 
for it. You are then suggesting pre- 
mium outlay first, and the amount of 
the policy only incidentally. 

Some agents have found it advisable 
to. always quote rates on $5,000 or mul- 
tiples and never to mention anything 
smaller, and it is a good principle. It’s 
very flattering to the prospect and we 
all know it is much easier to drop 
from $5,000 to $3,000 than it is to go 
up from’ $1,000° to $3,000. 

Why not try it? 


* * * 
General Agent Franklin 
Liberty Mann, of the Northwestern 
Bond Mutual Life, makes the fol- 
Interest lowing suggestion to his 
agents: 


“Many men who have never been 
classed as investors heretofore have 
become bond holders within the last 
few weeks. Six months from now 
these men are going to have the unique 
experience of receiving interest pay- 
ments on their investments. A very 
large percentage of these investors, in 
fact virtually all of them, look upon 
these investments as permanent. They 
have been made for patriotic motives 
and not because of the rate of interest 
returned, 


“It occurs to me that many of these 
people might be interested in propo- 
sitions to hook up with their bond in- 
vestments contracts that will guaran- 
tee to double their value in the event 
of death. The interest income from a 
$1,000 bond will more than pay the 
annual premium on an-.ordinary life 
policy at the average age. Why «is 
it not a good plan to urge that the 
income from these bonds be used to 
carry an equal amount of life insur- 
ance? 


“Some of these men will want to 
wait until they get their first interest 
payments before they buy; others may 
be induced to advance semi-annual pre- 
miums and pay the second semi-annual 
premiums out of their bond {nterest. 
Remember that these bonds are dated 
in May. Give the idea a try-out thig 
month.” wad 


10] 


The following excel- 
lent article is taken 
from the current is- 
gue of the ‘Bankers’ 
Magazine,” 

The thrift that induces a man to 
build up a savings account in a bank 
and to make sound investments is 
similar to that which leads him to in- 
sure his life as liberally as he can for 
the benefit of his dependents, Indeed, 
‘t is probably fair to say that the man 
who insures his life shows more fore- 
sight and shrewdness than he who 
merely saves something from his cur- 
rent income. Certainly his thrift. is 
more truly unselfish and altruistic. 

But there is no quarrel between life 
insurance and the savings, account. 
They ought to go hand-in-hand, and 
they often do. In their advertising 
the bank and the insurance agent can 
well co-operate, as they have success- 
fully in a number of instances. Save 
in a savings account to get ready to 
roeet ‘your life insurance premiums 
when due; when you, aS a beneficiary, 
receive life insurance money, deposit 
it in a savings bank instead of risking 
it in uncertain ventures. This is the 
kind of reciprocity that ought to be 
practiced in savings and life insurance 
advertising. 


Savings Banks 
and 
Life Insurance 


* * * 
A splendid aim for 


The every Prudential 
Family - agent. should: be to 
Insurance Man -be-known along the 
-.. whole line of his 

debit as “The Family Insurance Man,” 
says that Company’s- “Record.” - To 


fully qualify for this title the agent 
should be in faet as well. as. in name 
the family insurance man. That is to 
say, he should have on his book not 
a portion of the family, but every el- 
igible member of it, the mother. and 
children in industrial and the father 
in intermediate or, better still, ordi- 
nary. A family thus insured is proper- 
ly protected and safeguarded against 
accidents and misfortunes. Many a 
man in the service of The Prudential 
so cleverly and wisely handles himself 
and the people on his debit that he is 
not only called the family insurance 
man, but is a valued friend of the fam- 
ily, a man whose kindly. courteous and 
considerate ways win. the regard ‘and 
esteem of each member of the house, 
one who has a cheery word for the 
“kiddies” as well as for the grown-ups. 
Remember that “a word fitly spoken is 
like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.” He who measures up to this 
ideal of a Prudential agent and who 
attends to his duties diligently will be 
sure to earn for himself the title of 
the family insurance man, to have al- 
ways on hand prospects in the form of 
friends of the family, and to be a steady 
marcher along the great highway of 
emphatic success. 


WITH THE COLORS 

The following men from the Guard- 
ian Life’s home office have recently fol- 
lowed the call to the colors: Hric 
Schrader, claim department; August 
Zierold, department of issue; Charles 
Brennon, mail and application depart- 
ment; John Huberth, Samuel Mosberg 
and William Uhl, premium record de- 
partment. 

On furlough there visited the home 
office recently, Melville Taylor, form- 
erly of the bookkeeping department, 
and Hugo Werner, formerly of the pre- 
mium record department, both of whom 
will soon be commissioned ensigns in 
the Navy; and George Hellwig, form- 
erly of the supply department, now 
sergeant at Camp Meigs. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


POLICIES, ..5h.sjeie « « Sisciere nate Lepebewes 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
Miss 5 bye cow se ees oe epi DL CREO Oe, 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
PA ers + cacisw otis seein DO eueEOOg 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


MARYLAND’S LITERATURE 


Your Estate—Is It-a Dream or Is It 
a Fact?—Can’t Buy Food With 
Good Intentions 


One of the: first pieces of literature 
issued by the Maryland Casualty is 
entitled, “Your Estate—The Money 
Vou Expect to Leave for the Protec- 
tion of Your Family. Is It a Dream? 
Or a fact?’ al 

In the circular the Company says: 

When you die your debts remain 
ailve. 

All of us try to pay as we go, but 
some things stay for others to pay 
after we go. 

When you die your children can’t 
eat your debts. 

When you die will your debts eat 
‘your children? 

Good intentions never yet bought 
food’ and clothing for a desperate 
widow and her helpless brood. 


SERVING IN FRANCE 
Two Prudential superintendents, C. 
V. Dykeman and Benjamin F. Bates, 
have sons in France. Lieutenant Con- 
rad Dykeman is with the Engineers’ 


Corps; 


Thomas Edward Bates in the 


Twenty-third Infantry, while two other 


scns are in the service. 


Richard A. 


Bates, who was a home office inspector 
of The Prudential, is in France with 


the 480th Aero Squadron. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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_ Standard Oil Company’s 
' Annuities and Benefits 


DETAILS OF PLAN GIVEN 


When Employment Terminates Insur- 
ance Can Be Continued Without 
Medical Examination 


A more detailed outline of the essen- 
tial features of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s annuity and benefit plan has 

‘been obtainable. It follows: 

1. Annuities (Effective April 1, 1918): 
(a) A regular allowance of 2 per 
- scent. of salary for each year of 

~~ gervice for all employees’ at the 
age of 65 years, after 20 years’ 
service, with a minimum of $300 
per annum and a maximum of 75 
per cent. of salary. Special pro- 

visions for retiring employees 
less than 65 years of age after 
20 and: 30 years’ service. 
Special allowances for employees 
who are disabled, or whose re- 
tirement on account of advancing 
years is desirable. The amount 
and duration of such special al- 
lowance to be determined accord- 
ing to the merits of each case. 

_ Il, Death Benefits (Effective April 15, 
1918): 

: 1. Death from sickness 
accidents off duty): 

All employees after one year’s 
service are eligible to death bene- 
fits of from three months’ to 
twelve months’ full pay, depend- 
ing upon length of service, with 
a minimum of $500 and a maxi- 
mum of $2,000. 

Beneficiaries of regular death 
benefits must be either widow or 
widower, -children, parents, or 
other dependent blood relatives. 
men’s Compensation Law applic- 
In ease employe has no such de- 
pendents he is allowed to name 
a beneficiary not in any one of 
these classes, in which event the 
amount of insurance is limited to 

«$500. 

2. Death from Accident 
_ while-on duty): 

Payment to be made in accord- 
ance with the State Compensa- 
tion Law applicable to the case 
or the New Jersey law. 

Ill. Accident Disability Benefits (Ef- 

*fective April 15, 1918): 

For accidents incurred by em- 
ployees while engaged in the ac- 
tual performance of the duties 
of his occupation, benefits will 
be paid in accordance with the 
provisions of the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Law applic- 
able to the case or the New Jer- 
sey law. ; 

IV. Sickness Disability Benefits (in- 
cluding accidents off duty) (Effective 
May 1, 1918): 

For disability of more than 
seven (7) days; for all employ- 
ees of. one year’s service, half 
pay for periods ranging from six 
weeks to a year, depending on 
length of service. (Not payable 
in case salary is continued dur- 
ing sickness.) 

As has been printed,.the Standard 
Cil Company has arranged so that the 
death benefits payable under the 
above plan will be paid by the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society direct to 
the beneficiaries. Each employe of 
one year’s service is covered. by in- 
surance for the amount to which he is 
entitled under this plan, and received 
an individual certificate of insurance, 
payable in case of death from either 
sickness or accident, there being no 
physical examination or personal ex- 
pense. In case of termination of em- 
ployment for any reason while this 
insurance is in force it can be con- 
‘tinued in the form of. an individual 
policy, without physical examination, 
upon payment of the. regular pre- 
miums, 


(b) 


(including 


(incurred 


James F. Hickey, who had made a 
fine record as an agent in the Framing- 
ham District for the John Hancock, and 
in 1906 was Captain of Company L, 
Ninth Massachusetts, repulsed an ‘at- 
tack of Mexican cavalry from an island 
in the Rio Grande. Captain Hickey re- 
turned to the Company’s service at 
Framingham November 24, 1916, con- 
tinuing until April 11, 1917, and subse- 
quently going to France ag Captain of 
Company L, 101st Infantry, American 
Expeditionary Forces. And now comes 
the news that he has been promoted 
to the position of Major in the same 
unit. Major Hickey has made good in 
peace and in war. Entering the John 
Hancock’s employ in 1913, he appeared 
among the 100 leaders at the end of 
that,.his first year with the Company, 
gained similar distinction for 1914, and 
also produced substantially in both W. 
P. and Ordinary in 1915 and 1916—all 
that with an excellent condition of 
debit. 


UNION CENTRAL CONVERSIONS 


One Sixth of Business Converted Dur- 
ing 1917—Ratio of Options 
- Given 

On December 31, 1916, there was in 
force $22,289,850 of Union Central term 
insurance with privilege of conversion, 
of which $3,700,145 was converted dur- 
ing the year 1917, amounting to one- 
sixth of the total. If one-sixth of the 
total business possessing the privilege 
to convert was converted in one year, 
the inference woul be that five-sixths 
would be converted at some time dur- 
ing the period of conversion, the other 
sixth being terminated by death, ex- 
piry or lapse, or continued beyond the 
period of conversion in the case of 
policies issued for a longer period than 
five years. This is a highly satisfactory 
experience. Of the amount converted 
by the Union Central, $3,407,645 was 
converted under the second option, and 
$292,500 under the first option. 


REVISED RATES 

The Catholic Knights and Ladies of 
America have revised their . rites. 
There are three tables. 

Table No. 1 provides rates for or- 
dinary life. protection at nearest at: 
tained age, calculated on the Amer- 
ican Experience Table and four per 
cent. interest, with five per cent. add- 
ed thereto for the purpose of overcom- 
ing present deficiencies. At the follow- 
ing ages the monthly contributions for 
$1,000 will be: 


Age Rates 
1S A Cc ee $1.07 
Oras s - . SUMS e5 vled sce 1.16 
MEIN. 5 s,s +s GMMR Gs «oe 6 seine 1.30 
PLUME... . SM 6 acts dalaale 1.49 
EIMEE > « . MARIS eich’ saree 1.73 
AMES istss ss + + MMMM oka vec cee 2.06 
EEN cots « « . MMe. 6 she le eye 2.50 
SU SRR See ee 3.12 
a) ARG. SASS c 3.98 
Mas. . EEMee co ale, acts eed 5.20 
Gms c ie... AMES fe ca dle eee 6.93 
OMT SELL., . MOMS enlen00 che ele . 9.44 
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Where $15,000,000: Was Paid For Last Year 


ESAT 


PMU 


The picture shown on this page is 
of a corner of a building where more 
insurance was written last year than 
in any other general agency office in 


New York. Just above the entrance 
are the offices of Ives & Myrick, man- 
agers of the Mutual Life, who paid for 
miore than $15,000,000. The nearest 


general agency to them in the metrop- 
olis wrote less than $14,000,000. 

In taking the lead in New York City 
the Ives & Myrick office culminated a 


Mutual Life. At the start their work 
was in a clerical. capacity. They were 
keenly observant, and learned insur- 
ance fundamentals. In that.-office at 


A SOLDIER Gives ii 
HIS PERCENTAGE IsADteas 


gay CTH Aor ences a nce a yt 
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consistent performance of steady prog- 
ress. The members of the firm—Julian 
S. Myrick and Charles E. Ives—began 
with the old Raymond agency of the 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


one time or another every broker in 
New York called. 

They got to know them and to ap- 
preciate their needs and to understand 
their ways. Desiring to go into the 
production end they were. made gener- 
al agents of the old Washington Life, 
and although they did well they were not 
happy away from the Mutual, so when 
the Washington was re-insured by the 
Pittsburgh L. & T., they returned. As 
managers for the Mutual they . were 
successful from the start. Their busi- 
ness increased yearly until it finally 
was larger than any other single,.man- 
agerial or general agency office in New 
York City. 

Messrs. Ives and Myrick took an ac- 
tive part in the Liberty Loan’ drive, 
and both believe that it is’ essential for 
the Government to let the’ public know 
what the loan subscription: quota of 
each citizen should be. The signs on 
the building give punch arguments for 
the loan, saying that the soldier gives 
his life, if necessary, and pointing out 
what others should do in proportion to 
their income. 


A branch War Risk Bureau has-been 
established in Salt Lake City.. 
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“This newspaper is owned and is pub-' 


Nshed every Friday . by The. Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New. York. cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W..L. Had- 


ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 


Secretary. The address of. the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 Johan. 


‘Subscription Price $3: oot “as vinihe 
copies, 25 cents. : eg” 


Sintered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


THE GENERAL’S AMERICAN 
SUCCESS 


| One of the most felicitous features 

of the thirty-second annual meeting of 
the General Accident, held recently in 
Perth, Scotland, was the reference to 
A inesdben success. of the. Company by 
both the chairman, William Low, and 
the general manager, F.. Norie-Miller. 
The American end of the. business has 
been placed on the profitable end of 
that Company’s ledger, and from now 
on there is no doubt that the returns 
will be more and more favorable. Fr-_d- 
erick Richardson, the United Stats 
manager of the General, has demon- 
stratedin a remarkably short period 
that he is not only a skillful under- 
writer and manager of men, but that 
he is a first rate fighter. It is true he 
came to this country with a rare equip- 
ment and an unusually broad, inter- 
national experience, but with this sub- 
stantial .ground-work he quickly adapt- 
ed himself to. American ways, became 
a studént of American conditions, and 
ingratiated himself with American in- 
surance men. His poise, intelligence, 
courtesy and knowledge enabled him 
to-.overcome all handicaps, and to steer 
his Company’s ship through the proper 
channels. és 


t 
{ 
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Some extracts from Chairman Wil- 
liam Low’s report are interesting 
enough to republish. After referring to 
the heavy fire losses sustained by the 
leading compani-s at ‘Salonica, in 
which the General, of course, had its 
‘share, he said: 


With regard to ‘Am Gon our previ- 
ous year’s report foreshadowed an im- 
provement, That improvement ‘has 

_ been realized, and the loss’ on the work- 
ing was reduced to about half what it 
was in the previous year, and I am 
glad to be able to inform ‘you that for 
the first three months of the current 
year we actually show a profit, so we 
may now look for a series of profitable 
years in the United States. : 

,. Our home business has continued as 
formerly—remarkably good. Our ex- 

‘pense ratio at home has been still fur- 
ther decreased, and is now, I believe, 


ues for several year, 


THE EASTERN 


right’ you should know that we again 
have over £100,000 of net: profit on our 
home. business, This we have every 
reason to expect will continue, and 
with the continuance of the profitable 


nature of our business elsewhere, and ' 


avery small profit in America, we 


"should be able not only to pay in- 
creased dividends, but to carry large 


sums to. reServe.. 

Gentlemen, I think it is a matter for 
congratulation that our company has 
passed successfully through another 
year of war. There is no doubt that 
with almost all.of our male employees 
absent with the colors, the year has 
heen a trying one to those who have 
been left behind to carry on the work. 
I am sure I express the sentiments of 
my fellow directors and shareholders, 
when I say we greatly appreciate the 
efforts. of the general manager, heads 
of departments and assistants, 


i @ success fully. te 


ere | cali forétell how long this 
aS It must be: 


t Mole wer niay yet last. 
carried through to a successful conclu- 
sion. Greater sacrifices will have to 
be made by all of us. The defection 
of Russia was a serious blow to the 
Allies, but with the advent of America 
in strong force in the field, the hour 
of victory draws nearer, and we can 
face the future confident in the 
righteousness of our cause. 

It must be a matter of satisfaction 
to the shareholders to know that this 
company has given in men and money 
in very full proportion to its position 
as a corporation. We have reason to 
be proud of the splendid patriotism 
shown by the members of our staff, 
and of their splendid record in ‘the 
field. We have again to mourn for 
many of their number who have made 
the supreme sacrifice during the ‘year 
that has passed. A considerable num- 
ber have been wounded, and I am 
pleased to say that any member of the 
staff discharged, wounded and able to 
resume work even with loss of. limb 
has been reinstated at the salary paid 
when he joined the army, and has re- 
ceived the increase to which he would 
have been entitled had he remained 
and worked for us at home. 


INSURANCE MEN AND THE DRAFT 
Washington newspaper correspond- 


ents have been flooded with inquiries’ 


this week regarding the status of in- 
surance agents and brokers under the 
General Crowder useful occupation 
rules. The latest news on the sub- 
ject will be found on the first page 
of this paper. Insurance agents and 
brokers who are highly specialized pro- 
ducers, whose places cannot be filled, 
will probably be classified as being 
in an essential business, as the in- 
dustries cannot exist without insur- 
ance. However, the part-time man, the 
fly by night agent or broker, the occa- 
sional risk man, will have- difficulty in 
proving that the nation will be em- 
barrassed if he is not permitted to con- 
tinue soliciting insurance. _ 

This is all speculation, however, and 


‘the only definite decision made to date 
is that insurance agents and brokers: 


are not on the official non-productive 
occupational list. It is common talk 
in Washington that if the war contin- 
no occupation 
will be regarded as essential unless 
actively engaged in the. prosecution of 
‘the ‘war. 

In the meantime, the possibilities of 
an 
tremendously bright, and many of them 


the lowest expense ratio of any com- - 
pany of similar size “to ours. It is” 


and 
our agents in. keeping the business g03, 


insurance career for women are, 
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FREDERICK A. WALLIS 


Frederick A. Wallis, the well-known 
New York general agent who is also 
deputy police commissioner, took an- 
tive part in the agitation for an in- 
crease of wages for New York City 
policemen which has just been success- 
ful. The New York policeman aver- 
ages more than ten hours a day and 
is paid less than any public servant, 


except possibly the  letter-carriers. 
Their situation appealed to Mr. Wallis 
and he furnished the New York “Sun” 
and other papers with arguments which 
proved effective. In a talk this week 
Mr, Wallis explained why drills are be- 
ing held in the skyscrapers of. New 
York to keep occupants from pouring 
into the street in case of bombing 
from the air. He said that the bom- 
bardment of New York is by no means 
an impossibility and that as Many as 
six aeroplanes can be carried on some 
of the newer types of German sub- 
marines. 
* * * 


F. Norie-Miller, general manager of 
the General Accident, is in point of 
service the oldest general manager of 
any company in Great Britain. He has 
attended thirty-two annual meetings 
of the company. The chairman of the 
Company is William Low and an in- 
teresting fact is that he has also at- 
tended every meeting that Mr. Norie- 
Miller has. 

* * * 


Arthur J. LaReav, special ageut ot 
the Travelers ccnnected with the But- 
falc branch, has enlisted in the Nation- 
al Army, Tank Corps. Mr J.aReau was 


are going into this line of work. In 
life insurance, where most of the wo- 
men are now engaged, there are al- 
ready more than one hundred women 
who can produce $100,000 or above a 
year. In two years this list will be 
greatly increased, ‘The fire companies 
are filling their home offices with wo- 
men in various capacities. They are 
good filing clerks; have been found 
satisfactory with maps; and, as the 
draft grows, additional calls for them 
will be made. 
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at che time’ assistant: m4riager« iin- 


charge of our Terre Haute Branch. 
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Charles S. Dodd, manager... Of, the. 
Royal in Newark, attended the com- 
mencement exercises at Phillips An-, 
Gover and, saw his son, Nortuan, and.’ 
ed not only ‘a diploma, ° ‘put | ‘various 
other things, including. the cup given 
by the Yale Club of Boston to the stu- 
dent showing the greatest proficiency 
in scholarship and athletics. “Young 
Dodd, who is nineteen, was captain of 
the baseball and hockey teams, and 
won his letter in socker. As if these 
distinctions were not enough’ he’ was 
given the Fuller prize for being the 
student who best exemplified ‘the tradi« 
tions of the school.’ a young "msn ‘tos 
be proud | of. Pe ‘thaws SO 88 UeET oid 

1S, 0, 2 SOMO Browne 


Harold. Junker, oe ‘has. “pean 2: 
pointed assistant manager to Wr We 
Alverson, who is general agent of 
the United British Coast’ Depart- 
ment, began his insurance wafer as 
an office boy for Crum & Forster ‘in 
New York. Twelve years later he was 
promoted to the position of Superin- 
tendent of Agents in the Western De 
partment at Freeport, Ill. 
* * = 
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John L. Way, vice-president) of, the 
Travelers, has been with that Company 
forty years. As a personal ‘solicitor, 
manager of agents and an official of 
the Company, Mr. Way has an enviable 
reputation and his success has. gone 
with him in his work in the various 
lines of endeavor in the Company’s. in- 
terests. Mr. Way has a great, many 
friends all over the continent who 
wish him many added years of useful- 
ness and prosperity. He was born July 
1, 1860 in Gilead, Conn., on a farm, 
and entered the employ of the Travel- 
ers in 1878 as a solicitor. He has, been 
State agent in Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkan- 
gas and Texas, giving him a compre- 
hensive knowledge of work in the field. 
He was elected a vice-president of the 
Company in 1908. He is also vicé-pres- 
ident of the Travelers baaninitip ine 

* * a 


H. T. Cadwell and W. J. Malloy, 
formerly of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company force, who have been attend- 
ing the officers’ training school at Camp 
Devens spent Sunday at their homes in 
Hartford and have gone to Camp Han- 
cock, having been transferred to the 
officers’ training school there. 

* * * 


Vice-President Cowles of the Trav- 
elers, discovered a while ago that com- 
pensation insurance of a ‘sort ' was 
known in Babylonian days, 2,250 years 
before Christ. Safety First is at»least 
as old as Horace; for the Latin poet 
said, “Man is never watchful enough | 
against dangers that threaten him © 
every hour.” J 

- k * 7 

Forrest S. Croxson, agency manager 
of the Equitable Life Assurance S0- 
ciety, at Springfield, Ill., has entere 
service for the Y. M. Cc. A. and we 
go abroad immediately. 

Mr. Croxson has made a notable suc- 
cess of field work..with the Equitable 
both in personal production and or, | 
ization work. As agency manager for 
southern Illinois, with headquarters 
Springfield, he has increased the bust | 
ness from that section year after ar’. 
The agency will probably pay f 
$2,500,000 in 1918. 

* * * 5 

A. B. Leigh, of Hutchinson, er 4 
with the Equitable Life Assurance 
ciety, is in France stab SS Y¥. M. C. | 
work. ete 


See 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Concordia Wins Case 
of Widespread Interest 
AFFECTS ALL MUNICIPALITIES 


Company Sued Concern Which Had 
Damaged Water System, Making 
~ It Responsible For Loss 


Madison Wis., June 24.—A decision 
of far reaching effect to municipalities 
and fire insurance interests of Wis- 
consin was rendered Wednesday after- 
noon, when the Supreme Court held 
that a person who interferes with the 
efficiency of a water system may be 
held- liable: in - case of, damages. The 
action was, brought by, the. Concordia 


Fire Insurance Company against, the. 


Simmons Company .of Kenosha. 


This fire insurance company insured 
a. jumper of: buildings: in Kenosha." On 
October 31, 1916, the buildings ana 
some adjoining ones were destroyed 
by fire. The insurance company paid 
the losses due and the owners trans- 
ferred to the insurance company any 
rights of action they might have. At 
the time of the fire Kenosha had a 
municipal water system but claims 
that in the erection of buildings the 
Simmons Company had pierced some 
of the pipes rendering the water sys- 
tem practically useless. It was con- 
tended that this left the pipes inade- 
quate to cope with the fire. 


To this complaint the Simmons 
Company demurred and the demurrer 
Was sustained by the lower court and 
the insurance company appealed. The 
opinion reads: 


The theory contended by the defendant and 
adopted by the trial court that there is no 
liability shown from the facts stated in the 
complaint was based upon the rule that under 
the law of this State there is no liability 
either as against the municipality, which has 
assumed the function of protection against 
fires ‘by the installing of a water works sys- 
tem and a fire department, or as against any 
corporation that may be under contract with 
such municipality to furnish such water sup- 
ply, for ‘any fire losses due to an entire lack 
or insufficient supply of water. The same 
tule is maintained in many other jurisdictious. 

This rule, however, which it is not now in- 
tended to in any way qualify or limit, does 
not determine the question that is here in- 
volved. 

“But *while such service is being actually 
rendered by a municipality as while a fire is 
going on and an immediate benefit is being 
teceived by a householder there can be no 
question. but that, as to all third persous, 
there is then a substantial right and interest 
in the householder to such service which cur- 
ties with it the further right to be protecied 
‘against its invasion by third persons. At the 
moment such a right comes into existe:ce 
_there springs up at the same time a corre- 
sponding duty on the part of third persons iot 


to unlawfully interview therewith. For a 
breath of such duty by third wpersons there 
is a corresponding liability. This is recog- 


nized in many cases. 
- We see no good reason why this rule should 


Agents Get Farm 
Property Concessions 
ACTION BY MIDDLE DEPARTMENT 


Farm Property Form Made Advisory 
Instead of Mandatory—Some Rate 


Concessions 
Recently, the Tri-State Fire Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association, protested 


against the new rules and rates issued 
by the Underwriters’ Association of 
the Middle Department, especially that 
pertion which referred to the writing 
of farm property under a form pro- 
posed by. the Underwriters’ Association 
of the Middle Department. 


riting farm property” ‘was made 
advisory and “not mandatory, and a 
slight concession was made in: por’ 
tions of ‘the territory in’ the matter of! 
rates. 

Agents Back Into Fold 

The agents then decided to come 
bawzk into the fold, but continued their 
efforts to have a modification made in 
rates on farm property; also, a con- 
cession in the rules with reference to 
use of gasoline on a farm, and th3 
matter of vacancy permits on dwell- 
‘ngs. 

E. E. Cooke, of Washington, Alex- 
ander & Cooke, Charlestown, W. Va., 
is one of the leaders in the Tri-State 
Fire Insurance Agents’ Association. 


The Potomac Fire of Washington, 
D. C., has been licensed in Indiana. 


not be carried one step further and as applied 
to the facts stated in this complaint require 
us to hold as we now do that so long as the 
householder or inhabitant of the city is in 
the position to receive; and the municipality 
is ready and willing to continue such service, 
the person who interferes with such relation- 


shin. between the municipality and its in- 
habitant and thereby causes injury to such 
householder or inhabitan., must respond for 
such damages as may be directly traceable 


as a proximate cause.  Iit 
is not for a person who has interfered with 
such existing right or privilege to say that 
it is a mere gratuity on the part of the munic- 
ipality or that the municipality cannot be 
compelled to continue such service or he held 
responsible for failure to do so. So long as 
the municipality had been rendering and 
tinue and the householder or resident to ac- 
cent the benefit of such a water system serv- 
ice the unlawful interruption thereof by a 
third person and consequent damage is a 
wrong for which the law affords a remedy. 


to his interference 


Therefore if it shall appear from the evi- 
dence that defendant’s negligence so_ inter- 
fered with or interrupted the service which 
the municipality had been rendering an)! 


was ready and willing on its part to continue 
to render to the householder whose house was 
destroyed iby fire that it could properly he 
held the proximate cause of the loss of the 
dwelling. we see no reason wiiy the defend- 
ant should not respond in damages. It fol- 
lows therefrom that the demurrer to the com- 
plaint was improperly overruled. 


TE TS, 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 


‘result of this: protest the ‘form: 


‘rate average: clause?’ 


_per diem recovery 
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CASH CAPITAL». 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7.266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL: 


——. $3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS. TO POLIGYHOLDERS, . 


¢ 


av°$4180193.36 2+ 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE VV. ARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS | EASEHOLD 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
, LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CASUALTY & SURETY CO. - 


ALTNA 


AGAINST VAL3) 


Should Be Avoided ir 
Occupancy Risk 
Coast Syre 


J. C. McCaugher: 
& O. before the Fir: 
Sociation of the Pac 
ago: 

“It is always gooil 
valued forms. If « 
indemnity on the is of 1/360th of 
the amount of pclicy, or expressly 
states the amount, 
per diem, without the qualifying phrase 
‘by actual loss nol exceeding,’ the pol- 
icy is a valued one and, under ordinary 
conditions, cannot be considered to be 


the actual use and occupancy loss, re- 
gardless of what the real use and oc- 
cupancy loss might be. Thus, theoret- 
ically, this is in viclation of the princi- 
ple of indemnity, upon which fire in- 
surance is based. !f a valued policy 
feature as applied to real property is 
vicious, it is doubly so with use and oc- 
cupancy; so the words ‘by actual loss 
not exceeding’ ought to be considered 
as one of the mandatory essentials, 


“The question often is asked ‘shall 
we attach the co-insurance or reduced 
It is. not. made 
part of the customary use and occu- 
pancy form because the limiting of the 
for each ‘working 
day to 1/300th or 1/365th, or to a spe- 
cified amount of insurance has an ef- 
feet similar to that of the full co-in- 
surance clause. The insured is free to 
carry insurance in such proportion of 
the full value of use and occupancy as 
he may elect; but he can recover only 
1/300th or 1/365th of the amount of in- 
surance, whether that be equal to the 
entire value, or only a part of it.” 


.D FORMS 


Nriting Use and 
Says Pacific 
aker 


‘n talking on U. 
mderwriters’ As- 
said a few days 


ractice to avoid 
rm provides for 


THE AUTOMOBIL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


’ HARTFORD, CONN?! O23 8 87! 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


WAR. RISK 

MAIL PACK AGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLE? LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


NEWARK GOLF 


Robert O’Gor: 


van Wins Viehmann Cup 
—Frec: Hoadley Puts to 
Victory 
The Good Practice Club of Newark, 
which has done more than any other 


medium to « 
corps among 
a golf tourn 


ate a splendid esprit de 
gents in that city,-held 
ment last week at the 


Shackamaxon course. T. C. Moffatt, 
Frank Heller and C. S. Dodd had charge 
of the affair. which was enough to 
make it a stceess. The George .A. 


Viehmann cup 
went to Rob 


for the best. gross score, 
t O’Gorman. ; 
In order that he shouldn’t feel lone- 
some his partner, Roger Young, made 
the best handicap score against bogie, 
this prize. being some, golf balls, C, S. 
Dodd, donor. _ Frank Heller’s $25 W. S. 
S. prize went to Harold Beard; of the 


F. & C. Fred Hoadley won the Mot- 
fatt prize for the best: putting. for a 
non-golfer. 


It was announced at the panguet that 
Roger Young is going into the artillery. 


REPRESENTING SUN 


Philadelphia Firm Covering Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey—Thomas 
M. Baker’s Change 


The Wagner-Taylor-Edson Coi:‘Inc., 
422. Walnut. Street,.. Philadelphia, , has 
been appointed .sole general automo- 
bile agents in New. Jersey and.Penn- 
sylvania , for,,the: Sun , Fire Office. 
Thomas M.. Baker. will be associated 
with this firm as automobile adjuster 
in charge: of tthe claim department, 
work. in which: he has..had. long. .ex- 
perience. 

In a picture printed of. the City In- 
surance ‘Club outing last week by The 
Eastern Underwriter Archibald Smith 
was referred to as Charles Schmidt. 
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BROKERS . ACTIVITIES 


Duval Paintings 
The Duval line of paintings, on 
which more than half a million of. in- 
surance is wanted, has been offered 
through the Street. 
* * * ‘ 
Woman Secretary of London. Brokers 


Secretary Cawley, of the Corporation 
of Insurance Brokers & Agents, Lon- 
Gcn, England, has resigned to become 
agency manager of the United British 
Insurance \Company, Ltd., and he is 
succeeded by Miss C. E. Williams, who 
has been his principal assistant. She 
holds numerous diplomas for profici- 
ency in matters which will be of great 
assistance to the ‘Corporation. The 
brokers presented. Mr. Cawley with 
a set of silver and a check for fifty 
fuineas. 

* * * F 
Affiliate With London 

The Fire Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of Montreal, the Ottawa Fire. In- 
surance -Agents’ Association and the 
Life Insurance Agents’ Association - of 
South Africa are now affiliated” with 
the London Corporation’ of Insurance 
Brokers & Agents. 

* * *, 

; Back.to Stock Companies 

The Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester, N. ¥.; the Stecher Lithograph 
Company of Rochester andthe Taylor 
Instrument Company of Rochester, have 
been captured by the stock companies, 
after having been with the Mutuals. 
The Eastman Company earries $7,000,- 
009 insurance, the Stecher $2,500,000 
and the Taylor $2,000,000. 

* * * 
Represented By Sir John Runtz 

London, June 21.—At* the luncheon 
to meet members of the American 
Mission given on‘ May 16th at: the 
Grocers’ Hall by the London Chamber 
cf Commerce under the presidency of 
Lord Desborough, the Corporation of 
Insurance Brokers and Agents was 
represented by the President, Sir John 
Kuntz de 2: 

* * * 
Lloyds Refuses to Insure Against 
' Atlantic Flight 

President Alam R. Hawley, of the 
Aero Club of America, told reporters 
this week that Lloyds had refused to 
insure a prize of $150,000 which the 
club wants to offer for the proposed 
transatlantic flight. 

* * * 

Gibson With Cornwall & Stevens 

Frank H. Gibson will become asso- 
ciated with the brokerage firm of 
Cornwall & Stevens on July 1. Mr. 
Gibson has been with Fred S. James 
& Co. for the past seven years and 
had: previously for ten years been with 
the Norwich Union. 

* * * 
Write Baltimore’s Autos 

Grant Stockham & Co., of Baltimore, 
have written the fire and liability insur- 
ance on 110 automobiles of various de- 
scriptions belonging to the city, and 
have placed the liability insurance cov- 
ering the boilers in school houses and 
other buildings of the municipality. 


James ‘J. Hoey, vice-president of the 
Continental, was mentioned by the 
New York daily. newspapers this week 
as being considered by Governor Whit- 
man for the office of Public Service 
Commissioner, succeeding~ Oscar S. 
Straus. The newspapers stated that 
Governor Whitman was desirous of 
having a business man succeed Mr. 
Straus and that Mr. Hoey had been 
suggested to: him by prominent mem- 
bers of both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. In view of the suc- 
cess Mr. Hoey has made with the 
Evans Companies since leaving the In- 
surance Department, it is considered 
doubtful in insurance circles whether 
he will-return-to public office. 
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SUBURBAN SPECIALS MEET 


Form a Club—J. V. N. Simonson, Home, 
President; W. T. Mills, Royal, 
Secretary ~ 


Following thé organization this week 
of the Suburban New York Field Club, 
composed of special agents in the 
suburban field, a meeting will be held 
Monday, to discuss future plans. A 
meeting room may be obtained. J. V. 
N. Simonson, of the Home, is presi- 
dent; Fred G. Smith, Westchester, vice- 
president; William T. Mills, Royal, 
secretary; Mr. Lee, treasurer. The 
ways and means committee consists of 
E. C. Ryan, Hanover; R. C. Alton, Na- 
tional; Pomeroy Lee, Hartford. 

In addition to the specials above 
named: the following attended the or- 
ganization meeting: 

Arthur Horton, Aetna; W. P. Woodroffe, 
American Eagle; F. G. Wissemann, Automo- 


bile; Fred W. Lau, City of New York; John 
M. Hughes and Edward ©. McCombs, Hart- 


ford; B. G. Ray, Commercial Union; M. F. 
Liebler, Continental; H. W. Knight, “W.) A. 
McGuire, Glens Falls, 


Richard B. Dawson, L. & L. & G.; W: P. 
Phillips, National Liberty; A. M. Harned, Na- 
tional Union; C. EZ. Stroebel, Security; R. M. 
Young, New York Underwriters; George Weiss, 
Northern; W. C. Page, Phoenix Assurance; 
F. J. King, Great American. 

The following specials, not able to 
attend, expressed sympathy for the new 
club: 


Fred R. Paine. New Brunswick; R. 
derwood, Scottish Union & ‘National; Joseph 
H. Mayers, Niagara; A. H. Wilson, Farmers 
of . York; W. A. Quigley, New Hampshire; 
M. W. Reeves, Pennsylvania; F. J. Steier, 
Ins, ‘Co. of N. A. 


M. Un- 


Secretary Harris Poisoned 
Secretary B. M. Harris, of the Brok- 
ers’ Association, is suffering from 
blood poisoning which infected his 
hand, necessitating careful treatment. 


, 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William: Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y¥ 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE % 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES r 
AND CUBA Ki 


E. F. FLINDELL 


INSURANCE 


Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


1 LIBERTY STREET 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1 Montgomery St. 
fel 216 Montgomery 


NEW ‘ee | 
NEWARK, N, a 


9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel: 614 Mulberry: : 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 
Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
Assets . 8,209,763.64 
Liabilities 5,223,0381.71 
Net Surplus .. . 1,986,731.93 


Surplus for Policy 
Holders 2,986,731.93 


HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1854 


The real strength of an insurance com. 
pany is in the conservatism: of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance a 
the security of its policy. ! 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President: 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 

E. S. JARVIS, "Secretary, : 
WILLIAM MORRISON, 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


— Sec’y 


100 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty 


—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide iar for Handling: SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORT RAS D eee SH A . 
ape @ies. .| CLARENCBEIA. KROUSE. & CO, | > as Seam 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines pond Anywhere in New York State 


PENNSYLVANIA 


45 John Street, New York City, N. Y 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


NEW JERSEY 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


Home Office: 68 William Street 
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jum it 
POUR EAD ENE 


! How Use and Occupancy 
Losses Are Adjusted 


The form provided that it is under- 
stood and agreed that the term “use 
and occupancy” as herein used shall be 
construed to mean net profits, general 
maintenance to the extent of taxes, 
heating and lighting, legal liability of 
assured for royalties and salaries and 
wages of employes under contract as 
follows: 

The conditions of this contract of 
insurance are that “if any of the build- 
ings or machinery therein shall be 
damaged or so destroyed by fire occur- 
ring during the term and under the 
conditions of this policy so that the as- 
sured are entirely prevented from pro- 
ducing finished goods, the liability of 
the insurance for said loss shall not 
exceed $250 per day, being 1/300 of the 
amount of the insurance, and in case 
the said buildings or machinery there- 
in are partially prevented from produc- 
ing finished goods, the liability of the 
insurance for said loss shall not ex- 
ceed that proportion or $250 per day, 
which the product so prevented from 
peing made bears to the amount which, 
but for the fire, would normally have 
been produced.” 


Example No. 3 


Agency 


From a paper read by Mr. Moore to field men of the New York Underwriters’ Agency. 


i By L. A. Moore, General Adjuster New York Underwriters’ 
i 
i. 


It will be observed that this is a. 
non-valued form and does not provide 
for any period prior to the fire by 
which the liability shall be measured, 
but that the liability shall be based on 
the production of finished goods which, 
but for the fire, would normally have 
been produced. The net product the 9 
inonths next preceding the fire was, 
however, agreed upon between the as- 
sured and adjuster as the average nor- 
mal product. It will also be noted that 
the form refers to production of fin- 
ished goods. 

Example No, 2-B 

Total insurance, $75,000. 

Limit of liability per day, $250. 

Date of fire, October 23, 1917. 


The adjustment was made on the 
basis of loss of profits, whereas the 
form provides that the loss shall be 
measured by prevention of production 
of finished goods. The adjuster prop- 
erly determined the amount of profits, 
general maintenance, taxes, heating and 
lighting, etc., to ascertain whether the 
companies’ liability equalled the limit 
of liability per day stated in the form. 


EXAMPLE NO. 2-C 
Adjuster’s statement of loss as follows: 


Total number of tons mined from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1917, being the 9 months pre- 


ceding the fire, 90,498 at $2.95........ ails we x 
Average tonnage per day for that period or 225 working days 


Less cost of production, 


Net profits for 9 months, or 225 working days, preceding the fire 


ousondanascbe0 decane SSO CEEBEBEBOCeODCE On cs $266,982.77 


Restate», sols saucer 402.2 


including all fixed charges and depreciation of plant....$ 92,103.62 


Haves «/oyci= (clot stata lates $174,879.15 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & Co. , inc. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


South William and Beaver Streets 


— 


New York City 


UNDERWRITER 13 
Averageemetepronts sper, day fogisame periodoe <casevscmsspeceewic os. bocweemee vies $777.25 
EYRRCMCUAERCEELOL SAMS DCLiOM MMM s «0 occcracaacteeMMe Tented whecs ss cos caMeMires 6 oun i pee eek 14,718.15 
Average fixed charges per day Hor same peridd civecrvaccscerseccescececvasneces 65.38 
Net profits and fixed charges for same period. ..cccccceccoeccsecocscscsece APE ee $189,597.30 
CEPA VCERROR DORCAS (OLic..... . kaetesie-¢4 +,0:016.6in siosie ee NMR EM AUR <0 0 o:ci\ GOD es $842.63 
Loss as follows: y 
12 full days’ suspension from Oct. 23, to Nov. 6, 1917, inc., 100%....$250.00 per day $ 3,000.90 
38 days’ partial impairment from Nov. 7, 1917, to Jan. 15, 1918, inc., 
37.770 veneceseneees Blodee sen. + pbeeeseceecccbecvecrereses SMR eb iaa)s > 50.0 15 94.25 per day 5,466.50 
30 days’ partial impairment from Jan. 16, 1918, to Feb. 20, 1918, inc., 
12.55% sscccvcseccesevece 0.0 +» o PMUWlein 9 A/aiclelg wie siento eieiaih'e eloleitiats) &illn Barta > «+o eral 31.38 per day 941.40 
Total cost construction of temporary tipple, chutes and equipment $2,009.20 
Companies ssproportion 250/777 .257 af $2,009:20' Orkuwecsdeabetaieccss+...ccatalteecovercecccce 646,25 
Potal logeMccssscocces ce 5 
al soe 41 loss -$ 10,054.15 
The net profits on average normal daily production .......cscecsseesssnseccccscccsccenece 777.25 
The net profits on average actual daily production from Nov. 7, 1917, to Jan. 15, 
IMS SGeworking. days) . sessment soetdsae wenawdeemeste TFT ses 0's oo ss CE ds es ope nation 484.23 
Differ ertcemeaects «sae s'ekat $ 293.02 
or... oe 37.77% 
The net profits on average normal daily production ..... MEPS dias o's s cEP Meco e xd va clo cha 3° 277.25 
The net profits on average actual daily production from Jan. 15, 1918, to Feb. 20, 
LUG (SOMWOPKini ge idays)... cme ocles's cis se ci lite tee aenIMeItPRT ety iel« a s''» «0 oo HEMNUN en. s caslelncten au 679.66 
Differ erties. 'sc..<cusee’ $ 97.59 
BMG hidhicie’bavewe'd 12.55% 
EXAMPLE NO, 2-D 


The average daily tonnage of 402.2 per day restored Jan. 
temporary tipple and purchase and use of additional car. The only impair- 
ment from Jan. 15, 1918, to Feb. 20, 1918, was the difference in price be- 
tween Run of Mine coal and graded coal, being 20c. per ton on daily ton- 
BB Ve mol 402.2: OMS) :\0f... . deutemed oct eck Salat Raine CMa pewlaWsices ssc tanitnssicrceess $80.44 per day 
and the following additional expense over old method: 
1 motorman 


15, 1918, by use of 


sedis Sieretele(sicie's o's + ais Qe ieraete |< waehaMeeMens cried daseie sisosty ve s/c: $4.40 per day 
Dob rele emi agi ie «+05 cinne vin d+ ++ « suispinie walsh 4 naipishualelejelsimeeateettcs meine dee as «6 4.25 per day 
LT tipplemany -as-.seoas Peet eee ee ge maby ees ecenaseesils Sete He eeaneee +». 3,50 per day 
6,ton- motor for hauling cars @eross- Dridge..2. -onsesccwcrarceccernere 5.00 per day $17.15 per day 
Total for balance of agreed period of temporary impairment ..................00. $97.59 per day 


EXAMPLE NO. 2-E OF AegaYe BEE Gay 


The loss, according to the terms of the form, should, we think 


have been 
follows: 


determined as 


12 days’ total suspension (Oct. 23 to Nov. 6, inc.) at $250 per day............ $3,000.00 
58 days’ partial suspension (Nov. 7 to Jan. 15, inc.) 
Number of tons mined Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, being 9 months prior to the fire 
(225' working days) 90,498 Ore cesdsceeeccerercere ac pisTolelolejeiese\s\sieisin's eis\e © « » 4lal¥idis,0\m's-cl\s 402.2 tons per day 
Adjuster advises average price of Run of Mine coal during 
CHECAAY POTION .niedisciec...... deme Bre rk sett thls Swe Tae EtCyS SW oinlate io. ule-s o « $3.068 per ton 
Average price of graded coal 20c. per ton more, OF .....+......... $3,268 per ton 
Assuming the average production for the 9 months preceding the fire would 
have been maintained during the 58 day period of impairment had no fire 
occurred, the production for the 58 days (measured by value) would have j 
Deen 402.2 tons per day Fat $3,205 mper COM One teesehesiccne..s.. .attemaeneeass s $1,314.39 per day 
Assuming the actual production during the 58 day period would have been 
19,946.9 tons, being 343.91 tons per day, the production (measured by 
Valve)ratesss00S per ton Oma Dera cwtemeeialeie Meister sisisinine «+s» cette nrisices cies $1,055.12 per day 
Difference (or impairment of production measured by value)...................- $ 259.27 per day 
The companies would therefore pay for the 58 days (Nov. 7 to Jan. 15, inc.,) 
as impairment in production (in dollars) bears to the production as it 
would have been had no fire occurred; that is 259.27/1,314.39 of $250, or $49.31 
Hereuay,. and. for 58 day sipapeeMenseMeneeeeecs so cit aUsiegcidasies «(s+ . cmteteamapigairate $2,859.98 
From Jan. 16 to Feb. 20 (30 days) there was no impairment of produc- 


tion (in tons), simply impairment of 20c. a ton between gra 
of Mine coal. Probable production during the 30 days, had 
curred, 402.2 tons per day at $3.268 per ton for graded coal 
The same production (402.2 tons per day at) $3.068 per ton for Run 


led and Run 
no fire oc- 
be a a tee $1,314.39 per day 
of Mine coal.$1,233.95 per day 
Difference (or impairment of production measured by value).................. $ 
EXAMPLE NO. 2-F 
The companies would therefore pay 80.44/1,314.39 of $250 per day, or $15.30 per day 
andetorec? Caysi........ asmnene Mia tatatererctel efeiel FratatateteusintettPMTieVaVaVeveietecalpie’sie! oc «+ oPiahbivactd:c.a-atars¥ecaemveve averse $ 459.00 
In addition, it would appear equitable for the companies to pay for a proportionate 
part of the cost of temporary tipple, chutes and equipment of $2,009.20, as they 
no doubt reduced the loss over what it would otherwise have been. The adjuster 
makes the companies contribute to that item in proportion as their daily limit of 
liability of $250 per day bears to -assured’s net profits of $777.25 per day for the 
9 months next preceding the fire, making the contribution $646.25, whereas the com- 
pany should not, we think, contribute in greater proportion than their interest of $250 


80.44 per day 


per day bears to assured’s interest in both net profits and fixed charges. aggre- 

gating $842.63 per day, the companies’ liahility on that basis being 250/842.63 of 

SA OOOZO SOI relas.+. ++.» «{mMnemletee iat a ctststtaeie tats liste sche Pirersiietscieie,6\6.5 s+ + ee Fates scalp aie akariisip aspiaaivle $ 596,14 
There was an additional cost of $17.15 per day for 30 days, aggregating $514.50, for 


maintenance of the temporary tipple, etc., over the old method, to which it would 


appear equitable for the companies to contribute but also only in proportion as 
the companies’ interest of $250 per day bears to assured’s interest in net profits 
and fixed charges of $842.63, making the companies’ share 250/842.63 of $514.50, or..$ 152.65 
SUMMARY: 
idaye: total «suspension (Oot. 125 MeOm IOVe Gn eUINC. UMMeeietelelaiss cise» » oleiaaeigelelsieeleis es.cinresiaere $3,000.00 
58 days’ partial suspension (Nov. 7 to Jan. 15, inc.) 2,859.92 
30 days’ partial suspension (Jan. 16 to Feb. 20, inc.) 459,0¢ 
Proportion -cost- temporary #ipple, Cte... ....cc.cscesscwcececsensss 596.14 
Proportion cost maintenance temporary tipple, etc. 152.65 
‘Total FOSS ets ssinte. emi oe $7,067.77 


as against 


adjuster’s figures..10,054.15 


Differem@e’ Svs stapine/ site sacs $2,986.28 


Example No. 2-G 


We ‘have converted product in this 
case into dollars for measurement of 


to use for a numerator coal of one 
grade and value, and for the denom- 
inator coal of a different grade and 


the loss on account of coal of different 
grades and values being involved. 
When the numerator and denom- 
jnator of the fraction which determines 
the measurement of the claim both 
represent equal standards as to ma- 
terial, quality, quantity and value, it 
would make no difference in the value 
of the fraction whether the figures of 
which it is composed represent num- 
ber of tons or their value. Suppose, 
however, an assured, instead of pro- 
ducing coal, had been a manufacturer 
of a variety of articles, some of which 
were measured by the dozen, some by 
barrels, others by pounds, bushels, 
bales or other standards of measure- 
ment. The only way a percentage of 
impairment of production could be de- 
termined in such a caSe would be on 
a cash value basis. In the case of 
coal, it would be no more reasonable 


value, than it would be to measure the 
impairment of production of a miscella 
neous stock by number of bushels over 
number of pounds. 


WITH NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE 
W. G. Creighton, for some time past 
District Secretary at Johnstown, Pa., 


for the counties of Cambria, Indiana, 
and the town of Windber, Somerset 
County, has been appointed special 


agent for the New Hampshire Fire for 
the territory embracing Western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. In this 
Held Mr. Creighton succeeds Smith 
Wilson, who recently resigned to go 
with the Great American in Western 
Pennsylvania. 


MOVED TO WALKER STREET 
The Underwriters’ Map Association 
has removed from William Street to 


14. 


Oral ‘Agreement To 
Insure Enforceable 


GLATFELTER VS. THE SECURITY 


No Premium Paid; No Policy Delivered 
—Agent Away When “Insured” 
Called 


That an oral agreement to insure a 
property is enforceable but must be 
definite as to all of the material terms 
of the contract, was decided by the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska in the case 
of Glatfelter vs. Security Insurance Co., 
of New Haven, Conn., recently. 

Tne claimant alleged that he made 
an oral contract: with the Company for 
fire insurance on a building in Central 
City, Nebraska, and that such contract 
was made on May 8, 1914, and the 
property was destroyed by fire on 
December 27, 1914. No premium had 
been paid and no policy. had. been de- 
livered. 

Claim was ‘made that the agent of 
the Company was indebted to the plain- 
tiff for.:rent--at the time the contract 
is alleged to have been made. It was 
argucd that this evidence in connec- 
tion with the evidence that the agent 
received a commission on the insur- 
ance obtained by him tended to show 
the interest that the agent would have 
in making such a contract and tended 
tu explain the delay of the agent in 
detaanding a premium and the delay 
of the plaintiff in demanding delivery 
of the policy. ‘The long delay of over 
7 months was not the main issue, but 
was allowed in evidence as a collateral 
fact throwing light upon the main issue. 


The Main Issue 


The main issue was whether or not 
an oral contract had been made. The 
ordinary course of jnsurance is to issue 
a policy specifying definitely the con- 
tract and its terms. An oral agreement 
ft) insure is enforceable but it must be 
definite to all of the material terms 
of the contract. As to the amount of 
irsurance agreed upon, the plaintiff .in 
his petition alleged that it was to be 
an amount not exceeding $2,500 and 
as to the amount of premium he testi- 
fied he did not know the exact amount. 
The trial judge instructed the jury that 
they might take into consideration the 
fact that no premium had been paid 
prior to the loss and that no demand 
had at any time been made and no 
effort to pay had been made in deter- 
mining as to whether the contract 
claimed by the plaintiff was in fact ac- 
tually made and entered into. 


Extension of Credit 


On appeal it was explained that this 
instruction brought into the case the 
element of extension of credit. In con- 
sideration of this point, the Supreme 
Court stated that the lower court had 
already in behalf of the plaintiff in- 
structed the jury that an insurance 
company might waive the cash pay- 
ment of a premium and might extend 
the time for the payment of it, Plain- 
tiff testified that at one time during 
the 7. months he put a blank check in 
his pocket and went to the office of 
the agent for the purpose of paying 
the premium, but the plaintiff also tes- 
tified that the agent was out of town 
mcst of the time and that the door 
of his office was. locked as it usually 
was, and that at other times he went 
to the office to collect rent but did not 
testify that he had at those times made 
any tender of payment. If he had 
tendered payment and it had been re- 
fused it might well be contended that 
an effort to pay had been made. 
\Under the circumstances the higher 
caurt said it could not consider it was 
probable that the verdict of the jury 
in favor of the defendant company was 
affected by the assumption that the 
act of the plaintiff in going to the 
agent’s office when he knew that the 
agent -would: probably ‘be away was not 
an effort to pay. The plaintiff's evi- 
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CITY CLUB MEETING 


Remembrance to George L. Hodson— 
Frank H. Gibson Succeeds Him 
as Treasurer 


At the meeting of the City Insurance 
Club. held at Davidson’s Restaurant on 
Tuesday a watch was given to George 
L. Hodson, treasurer of the club, of 
Cornwall & Stevens (and who is now 
at Spartanburg), as a token of the 
members’ appreciation of his services 
and Frank H. Gibson, formerly of Fred 
S. James & Co., who is taking over 
Mr. Hodson’s work with Cornwall & 
Stevens, was elected to succeed him as 
treasurer of the club. 

Following the report on the outing, 
a vote of thanks was given the ticket 
committee for their work, and to Louis 
Du Four, of Mather & Co., who sold 
sixty-two tickets’ The committee re- 
ported that 409 tickets had; been sold, 
which did not include the hundred or 
more who had come to the outing via 
automobile. 'There is now more than 
$1,000 in the treasury, $250 of which 
was voted for Thrift Stamps. 

A feature of the meeting on Tuesday 
was the entertainment by Messrs. Pon- 
ton, Finch and Mandoch, who had com- 
posed a special song, dedicated to the 
City Insurance Club, which took the 
members by storm. 


R. H. MOORE WITH CONCORDIA 


To Supervise Eastern Department of 
Company with Headquarters in 
Milwaukee 


Robert H. Moore, who has been cov- 
ering the Eastern New York field for 
the Insurance Company of North Am- 
erica and the Alliance for a number 
of vears, has resigned to become agen- 


cy superintendent of the Hastern De- 
partment of the Concordia Fire Insur- 
ance Company. He will be at the home 
office. 


dence as to the making of the alleged 
contract was emphatically contradicted 
by two competent witnesses and his 
own allegations and proof were not so 
definite as to the terms of the alleged 


contract as to justify the conclusion 


that the jury had been misled in the 
maiters complained of. 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


F. H. SS ks Pres. 


| JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 


UNDERWRITER June 28, 1918 
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(NATIONALUNION 


( FIRE INSURANCE pe 
hey OF Pittseurc, PAL 


age 


TODAY IS THE DAY— 


For what? For ACTION! Todo the thing that lies before 7 
you. 
In this age you're fighting a constant battle with Time— ey 
you can’t win by letting Time have all the advantages. B 
In the race for Success your strongest competitor is TIME— #3 
fq your keenest adversary is HESITATION—your bitterest en- = 
= emy is “WAIT.TILL TOMORROW.” ©"— 
“Put it off” and you are merely welding a link in the chain 


of HABIT that will sooner or later render your judgment 
QUAKY and UNSUBSTANTIAL. 


Acquire the HABIT of putting things off and very soon you 
will find the path of progress blocked. 

“T’ll think it over’ has cursed many a man and wreckedt! 
many a CAREER. THINK FAST! DECIDE! 

The world has no opportunities for the LAGGARD—the_ mm 
man who is AFRAID TO ACT. Strengthen your character | 
with prompt decisions. What is wanted is men who have | 
the ‘‘habit” of doing things—and doing them NOW. 

Correspondence welcomed from Agents of experience and 
_ good repute. 


WRITE TODAY 


Ad 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


ORGANIZED 1848 


if 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


GENERAL AGENTS 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


— NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Companies Circularized 
On Enemy Trading 


SHOULD USE ALL PRECAUTIONS 


Must Disclose Parties to the Contract 
to Avoid Contracting for 
Enemy Interests 


In accordance with recommendations 
of the Uniform Rules and Clauses Com- 
mittee of The Eastern Union a circular, 
eaptioned, “Trading With the Enemy” 
is being mailed to companies. In part 
it reads: 

“Tt is important that those who ne- 
gotiate or write policies of insurance 
see that all parties to the contract be 
named and identified to avoid the pos- 
sibility of contracting with, for, or on 
behalf of ‘enemy’ interests. The pen- 
alty for wilful violation of any of the 
provisions of the Act or any license, 
rule,.or regulation issued ‘thereunder, 
or neglect or refusal to comply with the 
order of the President issued in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Act, 
is $10,000, or if by a natural person, 
imprisonment for not more than ten 
years, or both fine and imprisonment, 
and any officer, director or agent of 
any corporation who knowingly partici- 
nates in such violation is subject to a 
like fine and imprisonment, or both, 
and any property, funds, securities, pa- 
pers or other articles or documents 
eoncerned in such violation shall be for- 
feited to the United States. 

“To write a policy for the benefit of 
‘whom it may concern,’ without dis- 
closing the parties at interest, is not of 
itself a violation of this Act, but a vio- 
‘ation will be determined solely by the 
facts and circumstances surrounding 
same. 

“Presumably a company knows with 
whom it contracts, and while it is not 
necessary to the validity of the policy 
that the name of each assured should 
appear on the contract, yet if the prop- 
erty is insured for account of whom it 
may concern, there is a privity between 
the insurance company and the actual 
owner of the property for the time of 
the insurance and the contract is with 
him as the assured. It, therefore, fol- 
lows that a company might find itself, 
unwittingly, in privity with an ‘enemy’ 
or ‘ally of enemy’ through having made 
a contract or agreement within the 
meaning of the Act and being in viola- 
tion would be subject to the penaliy 
of a fine of $10,000 while other pen- 
alties might fall upon the officers or 
agents who sign and issue the policy. 

“No court, we believe, would hear, as 
a defense that a company was without 
reasonable cause to believe its contract 
was for the benefit of an ‘enemy’ where 
no precaution was taken and no effort 
made to learn the status of the parties 
interested.” 


A large fire insurance company wants 
2 capable special agent for New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Address, R. S., The 
Hastern Underwriter. 


| THE EASTERN 


Commissioner Elwell 
On Russian Decision 
DISCUSSES 


BAN OF TEXAS 


Believes Strong Leader Will Overthrow 
Bolshevik and U. S. Should 
Co-operate 


Insurance Commissioners were loath 
to comment for publication this week 
upon the action of the Texas commis- 
sioner in refusing to renew the license 
of nine Russian companies, basing his 
action on the allegation that these 
companies are controlled or owned by 
German interests. Among the commis- 
sioners who told The Eastern Under- 
writer that they preferred not to dis- 
cuss the Texas decision were Messrs. 
Phillips, New York; Mansfield, Con- 
necticut; Hardison, Massachusetts; 
Deputy McCulloch, Pennsylvania, Shee- 
han, Maryland; and Smith, New Jersey. 


“Views of Mr. Elwell’ 


The only commissioner who did. not 
object to. being quoted was Rufus N. 
Elwell, of New Hampshire, who said: 

“Answering your inquiry as to what 
we think of the action of the Texas 
Insurance Commissioner in refusing to 
re-license Russian companies, alleging 
that they are in reality German com- 
panies, we have to say that we would 
not wish to criticise a brother commis- 
sioner. We think, in fact, that he is 
correct in assuming that the Russian 
government as at present constituted, 
is in league with Germany. That has 
been our belief for some time. How- 
ever, we do not believe that all the 
Russian people or even the majority 
are in sympathy and we hope to see 
some strong leader come forward and 
organize the intelligence and integrity 
of Russia and overthrow the present 
government. When that time comes, 
we believe that our own country should 
be in condition to co-operate with them. 
Having considered all these matters 
we have not felt like refusing to re- 
license the Russian companies, nor do 
we feel like criticizing any Commis- 
sioner who does refuse to re-license 
them.” 

Up until Thursday morning the Texas 
Commissioner had not given direct 
writing companies any ruling about 
their Russian treaties. 


REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 

The executive committee of the 
Suburban Exchange, announces that 
the Scottish Union & National, having 
complied with the requirements of the 
deviation committee, is by unanimous 
vote of the executive committee now 
reinstated as a member. 


ANOTHER PLACE VACANT 
Frank Keller, Jr., has joined the col- 
ors. That leaves the automobile de- 
partment of the Norwich Union with- 
out a general agent. Mr. Keller went 
with the Norwich Union early this 
year. He had been with the Home. 


WALTER F. - 


95 William St. 
New York 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


THE YORKSHIRE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE. 
U. S. BRANCH 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York ’ 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S, Brown 


& Co., New York, 


NN. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, N. C.; SOUTHEASTERN, 


Dargan & Turner, Atlanta, 
‘ Pyigsns. La.; PAICIFIC COAST, 
ceKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


Ga.; LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. 
Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; McClure 


B. Ross, New 
Kelly and 
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THE AIRPLANE 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 
the Eyes of the Army. 
and before the battle line, it watches 
for coming attacks. 

FIRE gives no warning of its coming. 
No eye can see where it will strike next. 
ADEQUATE Insurance is the airplane 
of protection. 
actual vision. 


Rising above 


Use foresight instead of 
Let the . 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 


begin today to protect you against loss by fire. 


....ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS, President ° 


Cash Capital ...... 
* ‘Home Office 

80. MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


Hazardous Condimone 
Should Be Reported 


THROUGHOUT UNItED STATES 


Co-operative System Started By Com- 
panies in Metropolitan Section 
Could Be Extended 


The response of the fire companies 
in New York to the cali of the Bureau 
of Surveys of the New York Board 
which was made a few weeks ago ecall- 
ing for reports on unsafe conditions of 
specific risks has caused some of the 
companies to seek ts extend the. plan 
to the entire United States. 

F. J. T. Stewart, superintendent of the 
Bureau of Surveys of the New York 
Board, sent the following circular to 
the companies on May i: 


A few years ago this 
to members covering sor 
spection work, Particular 
at that time of a special 
pared for the convenie: 
tifying the Bureau of S$ 
ditions. These blanks 
ink and will be furnishe: 
desired quantities. A sample of the blank is 
enclosed herewith. Some of our members have 
regularly advised us of insafe conditions which 
come to the notice of their representatives, by 
the use of this form or other ways. 

There is so much of importance just at this 
time owing to war conditions to make such 
co-operation very valuable that we wish to 
suggest again that meners advise us regu- 
larly, preferably on this m of blank, when- 
ever any unsafe conditions come to their at- 
tention. Information regarding storage of ex- 
plosives and inflammables will be of particu- 
lar interest. 


A large number of companies have 
requested supplies of the blanks, and as 


issued a bulletin 
eatures of the in- 
mention was made 
form of blank pre- 
o£ members in no- 
irveys of unsafe con- 
printed in copying 
in pad form in any 


Pacific Coast Dept., 


INSURANCE EXCH. BLDG., 


SAN FRANCISCO 


——$—— 
a result of the reports received quite 
a number of risks which contained im- 
minent hazards were corrected, The 
blank supplied by the New York Board 
provides for th reporting to it of un- 


‘safe conditions by the company inspec- 


tor or underwriter, If conditions were 
such as to call for immediate action, 
the matter is reported to the Bureau of 
Fire Prevention of the Fire Department. 


INCOME TAX HEARING 
Wendell ize Barker, representing 
thirty fire insurance companies, ap- 


peared before the Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress on Tuesday and 
argued against taxation of loss‘ re- 
serves in making their returns. 

Mr. Barker is of the opinion that the 
Federal law with regard to taxation of 
insurance companies should also be 
amended in other regards, and parti- 
cularly with regard to the invested 
capital of foreign corporations doing 
business in the United States. 


WANTED 


Assistant Examiner 
in large New York Fire 
Company <A good oppor- 
tunity for the right man. 


Address stating qualifications and 
recommendations, care 
THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
105 William St., New York 


| TH 
WILLIAM H. 


E 
KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. 


(Suburban) 
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Inasmuch as most of the coastwise 
steamers, on account of submarine ac- 
tivities -off our coast recently, will 
either navigate with screened lights, 
sail in convoy or sail closer inshore, 
the chances for marine underwriters 
\-riting this class of business in the 
near future to sustain a loss in con- 
sequence of collision and/or stranding 
will be greatly increased, and steps 


should: be taken to increase coastwise 
warine rates on account of the in- 
ereased hazard in the near future. 


This applies to hull as well as cargo 
risk as both will suffer equally. 
For years past coastwise marine 


Coastwise Shipments Will Be Subject to Increased 
Marine Risk on Account of War Conditions 
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rates have been declining to such a 
basis that it is almost impossible for 
underwriters to make a profit. The 
recent loss of the steamer “City of 
Athens,’ Ocean Steamship Company, 
demonstrated fully to marine under- 
writers the necessity for increased 
rates and in the near future, if con- 
ditions continue as they are from sub- 
marines appearing off our coast, in- 
creased losses of this kind can be 
looked for. Unless steps are taken by 
receiving proper premium to cover the 
increased hazard underwriters writing 
this class of business will suffer. 
OBSERVER. 


Sir E. M. Mountain on 
Cargo Accumulations 


—__— 


SERIOUS FOR UNDERWRITERS 


May Limit Amount at Risk in Any 
One Warehouse—Hull Insurance 
Increases 


London, June 10—A speech by Sir 
i: M. Mountain is always interesting 
especially when the subject is marine 
insurance. Probably no one has the 
intimate knowledge of the business 
which is possessed by the chairman 
of the Hagle, Star and British Do- 
niinions Insurance ‘Company, Ltd., 
therefore it is not surprising that the 
remarks which that gentleman has to 
make at his company’s annual meeting 
are worth more than usual attention. 

On the matter of hull insurance, the 
very moderate rise in rates which has 
taken place during the war received a 
recessary reference. It is too often 
assumed that underwriters are eager 
to aGvance rates with the very lightest 
of excuses—an assumption quite with- 
our foundation; when, therefore, it is 
pointed out that the estimated increase 
in cost of repairs as a whole has risen 
te the extent of 150 per cent. at least 
in this country, and 300 per cent. in 
America, it will be realized that the 
two increases which have been made 
in rates, amounting together to 20 per 
cent,, are not excessive, even- when 
the advantage reaped by the higher 
values is taken into consideration. 
There have, of course, been other 
eauses throwing heavier risks upon 
ynterwriters, particularly one men- 
tioned in the speech, the risk of col- 
lision, which has constantly increased, 
and is still increasing. 

The Accumulation of Cargo 

Naturally, many of the troubles which 
affect hull insurances apply equally to 
those on cargoes; but Sir E. M. Moun- 
tain called attention to a very grave 
danyver applying particularly to cargo, 
viz., the accumulation at the ports of 
enotmous quantities of cargo. 

This matter has been the subject of 
remark on several occasions, the risk 
having been very much on the minds 
of everybody concerned. It was gen- 
erally known that methods were being 
considered which’ would tend to con- 
trei, as far as possible, the extent of 
the risk’s run; but it is satisfactory to 
have, this confirmed by such an au- 
thority, and to know that an agreement 


McComb & Co. To 
Write Fire on Hulls 


GET NEW FIRE 


COMPANIES 


S. D. McComb and O. E. Carter Resign 
From Vessel Agency—Change 
Effective July 1 


S. D. McComb, manager, and O. E. 
Carter, assistant manager of the Ves- 
sel Agency, Inec,, and _ respectively 
president and treasurer of S. D. Mc- 
Comb & Co. Ine., have resigned from 
the Vessel Agency, Inc. After July 1, 
Mr. McComb and Mr. Carter will de- 
vote their time exclusively to the af- 
fairs of S. D. McComb & Co. Inc. 

After July 1, S. D. McComb & Co. 
Inc., will also write fire risks on vessel 
properties, which is the class of busi- 
ness done by the Vessel Agency, Inc. 
Iv this connection, it was also an- 
nounced this week that most of the 
companies formerly operating through 
the Vessel Agency, Inc., would after 
July 1 write this class of business 
through S. D. McComb & Co. Ine., 
with several additional companies add- 
ing to the facilities of the latter office. 

The Vessel Agency, Inc., on July 1 
will vacate the space occupied in the 
offices of S. D. McComb & Co., Inc., 
and will be located elsewhere after 
that date. The Vessel Agency, Inc., 
is owned by the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 


CARGO SPACE SCARCE 

Marine business continues quiet with 
little doing except in South and Cen- 
tral American business. Space is 
scarce; the Government having ap- 
propriated so much of it. A large 
percentage of the offerings is on low 
grade boats. 


Represent National Liberty 

J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc., are 
no longer representing the National 
Liberty for automobiles. 


No Longer 


is likely to be made which will limit 
the total amount by each contract that 
can be at risk at any one time, in any 
one warehouse. Of course, it must be 
some time before the effect of such 
an agreement can be beneficial; but 
the provision is a wise one, and the 
only qualification that one would make 
is that it should have been made be- 
fore. : 
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MARINE MANAGERS 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS $793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


DMs ComB 


INC ORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street 
MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


New York 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


HENRY E. OTTO & CO., Ine. 


Insurance Brokers — Average Adjusters 
Marine and War Risk a Specialty 


56-58 PINE STREET 


John 5109-5037-2171 


NEW YORK 


Marine, Fire and War Risk 


Re-Insurances 


The Firm of 


ROBT. R. 


toe LAER 


New York, Amsterdam and Copenhagen 


MACHINERY THE REAL NEED 


This “Government” Can Turn Out the 
Ships—Views of Congressman 
Sherley 


‘(Congressman Swagar Sherley, of 
Kentucky, in discussing the Govern- 
ment’s sundry civil ‘expenses, made 
this statement in Congress a few 
days ago, relative to ships: 

“The real problem in connection with 
the shipbuilding program, in my judg- 
ment, is going to be what I have long 
thought it would be, the problem grow- 
ing out of the shortage, not of hulls, 
but of the machinery for propelling 


ships. We are going to turn out steel 
hulls, wooden hulls, and concrete hulls 
very much faster, in my judgment, 
than we are going to be able to equip 
those hulls with machinery. = 
“There has been a considerable agi | 
tation in this country for the building 
of concrete ships. I am not going to | 
undertake to discuss how far that agi 
tation is warranted by proved facts. 
But it was. testified before the com- i 
mittee that the Shipping Board had ! 
asked and was prepared to spend | 
$50,000,000 in the making of conerete 
ships, and the committee has added | 
that sum to the very large amount) 
recommended in the bill for the build- | 
ing of ships.” = } 


. | 
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New. Auto. Rates 

- Well Received 
DIFFERENTIAL MAY BE ABUSED 
Liberal -Use--Will Be Made of Old 


Seven Months’ Residence 
Clause 


Launching of the new automobile 
‘collision rates appears to have taken 
place without creating any undue 
amount of disturbance. The adoption 
of a $50 deductible clause ig generally 
viewed as a wise move. The Confer- 
ence companies are now in position to 
meet the wishes of those who did not 
like the $25 or the $100 clause. Also 
this latest move brings the Conference 
and the outside companies closer in 
point of practices:and alters the lines 
of competition. 

On thé subject of differentials for 
large cities and small towns, it is 
thought that now the companies should 
be in position to get some of the coun- 
try business. This they have’ not so 
far been very successful in doing. It 
is expected that this differential sys- 
tem will bring with it a revival of the 
old troubles experienced with owners 
who insisted on’ obtaining insurance at 
country rates, although their cars should 
by rights have been insured under a 
city rate. Liberal use of the seven 
months’ residence clause will have to 
be resorted to, to keep this practice 
within ‘bounds. 


A. M. MURRAY TO CAMP 


Changes in Aetna Office Necessitated 
~“ by Loss of Liability Department 
Head 


_ A. M. Murray has gone to Camp Up- 
ton. He left last Saturday and the 
Aetna office at 100 William Street has 
lost one of its best men. Just before 
leaving.he and a few of his associates 
played a farewell game of golf and Mr. 
Murray hung up a score of 81, which is 
now being carefully preserved in the 
Office awaiting his return. Then he 
started. for camp in charge of a squad. 
During his absence C. P. Hoppen, one 
of Mr. Murray’s assistants, has been 
appointed superintendent of the liability 
and compensation department. Mr. 
Hoppen has been with the Company 
since 1906, and had valuable experience 
with other companies. J. B. Clarke, 
another of Mr. Murray’s assistants, has 
taken. Mr. Hoppen’s former position, 
and is now assistant acting superinten- 
dent. He has-been with the Aeina 
since 1911, and was previously with the 
Ocean. ; ; 
_ Mr. Murray has been with the Com: 
pany since 1904, and his record of ad- 
vancement is an unusual one. It is cer- 
tain that in any work he may under- 
take in furthering his country’s cause 
he will display the same fine qualities 
that have made him so well liked and 
successful in’ insurance. ' 
; Matters of administration affecting 
the ‘department will continue to come 
under the direction of John SQ. Turn, 
resident secretary. 


he EAGLES BEAT HAWKS 

Last Saturday the American Surety 
neld its eleventh annual outing at 
Forest Hills, L. I. The attendance was 


small, only fifty, owing to so many ° 


nembers of the. staff now being in the 
irmy or navy. » The principal attraction 
was a ball game. The Eagles, cap- 
ained by C. W. Goetchius, beat the 
Hawks,-19 to 10: 


J. Fred Scherfenberg, Jr. traveling 
uditor’ for’ the American Surety, is 
low in the Quartermaster’s Corps at 
‘amp Joseph E. Johnston, Jacksonville. 


- CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWs 
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Compensation Form 
Nearing Completion 


HEARING HELD IN NEW YORK 


New Committee Appointed With Full 
Power to Present New 
Draft 


Adoption of a uniform compensation 
policy may be expected within a short 
time. Wednesday afternoon, at a hear- 
ing in New York, a committee was 
appointed with full power to present 
a policy form without further confer- 
ences. This committee is composed of 
the United States Casualty, London 
Guarantee & Accident; Ocean, Fidelity 
& Casualty, Employers, Travelers, Lib- 
erty Mutual, American Mutual and 
Leon §. Senior, representing the Rat- 
ing Board. 

At the hearing the policy form 
framed by a committee of the carriers 
and the one drawn on Associated Com- 
pany lines were presented. The new 
committee will take up both forms, 
harmonize differences and file its draft 
with the departments. 


Commissioner Lyons’ View 


The Associated Companies’ form was 
accepted by the representatives of 
such companies present. Mr. Senior 
presented the committee’s form which 
also had its advocates. Industrial Com- 
missioner Lyons was of the Opinion 
that inasmuch as ten of the leading 
companies had endorsed the Associated 
Companies’ form, the remainder should 
be satisfied. ' 

The form to be drafted by the com- 
mittee is to be for universal use. It 
is now understood that at committee 
meetings policyholders, agents, brokers 
and other interested parties shall have 
the. privilege of being present and 
entering into the discussion. 

The agents and brokers are agree- 
able to the Associated Companies’ 
form. The New York State local agents 
were represented by E. H. Warner, 
who signified the desire of his associa- 
tion that the agents he given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard before a form is 
finally decided upon. 


EXPERIENCE RATING AGAIN 


Bureau Issues Explanation of New Plan, 
Making Use of Typical Cases 


Wednesday afternoon the Bureau is- 
sued a statement with reference to the 
conception and development of the 
principles underlying plan “D” of ex- 
perience rating for compensation risks. 

The statement is a further explana- 
tion of the new plan, details of which 
were given last week by the New York. 
Department. It is accompanied by an 
exhibit in which are presented the re- 
sults obtained by applying the plan to 
six typical risks taken from the files 
of the Bureau. These cases are there. 
fore not hypothetical. They are forg- 
ing, residence building, store, bookbind- 
ing, restaurant and clothing. P 
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WORTH KNOWING | 


Suppose that you 


Indemnity Plan; 


FIRST, it 


the Policy, will be paid 
SECOND, 

face of the Policy, will be pa;d. 
THIRD,» that in case of death from 

or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will 
BUT THIS IS NOT. ALL...The Accident 


guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of 


pany will pay direct 
but not to exceed 52 


to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK 
weeks, after which the weekly indemnity wll be at the rate 


are insured ‘in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for 


5,000 under the Company’s Triple 


what does your Policy: guarantee to-do? 


ANSWER: 


guarantees that in case of death~ from any cause, $5,000, the face of 


that in case of death from any ‘ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE ‘the 


certain aoa FIED accident, 


$15,000 

be paid. “y 
Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 
accidental injury, the Com: 
during such disability, 


of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 


why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. 


North Carolina, South 
Kansas, Missouri, 


less? The cost is low. 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, United Life Building 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Safety-First Inspections Reduce 
The Cost of Productive Industry: 


1—By reducing the number 


of industrial 


deaths and injuries. 


2—By reducing the number of dollars de- 
manded for insurance protection. 


Suggestions made by the safety engineers 
of the Maryland Casualty Company re- 


sulted in such a marked improvement of 
working conditions at a Buffalo factory that 
last month the owners of the factory se- 


cured a reduction in their compensation in- 


surance premium of Two Thousand and 


Sixty Dollars. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
THE TOWER 
BALTIMORE 


| 


THE TRAVELERS :RESIGNATION 

Today, Friday, a meeting of the Na- 
tional Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau will be held to consider 
the resignation of the Travelers and 
hear the report of the welfare com- 
mittee on that subject. 


( : 


rates. 


Policy. 


General Building | 


Something New. 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. »Call for 
particulars about our new 


Full Value Residence Theft 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life ' 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA | 


GLASS RATES ADVANCED 


Tennessee and Richmond, Va., Affected 
—Chicago Has Been Zoned for 
Rating 


Chicago has been divided into twelve 
zones for purposes of plate glass rating. 
An investigation is being made of the’ 
experience by W. F. Moore, the rating 


, expert,.and it. is likely..that new rates 


will be announced ‘this week. ,They 
will be much ‘higher than those now in 
use. The most hazardous section is the 
so-called Black Hand distriet, north of 
the river. ; , 

In ‘Tennessee’ plate glass rates have 
been advanced twenty-five to fifty per. . 
cent.. In Richmond, Va., the ‘standard 
manual has been put in use, replacing: 
the old manual which’ carried very, 
much lower rates: The Tennessee ‘and: 


Richmond changes become effective Au- 


gust 1. 
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War Bureau’s Actuary 


William Macfarlane, formerly with 
the New York Life, and more recently 
with the War Risk Bureau at Wash- 
ington, of which he is actuary, is now 
establishing a statistical and actuarial 
division of the Bureau, 

oe Oe 


Would Like Uniform Policy 


Underwriters are not the only ones 
interested in a uniform accident and 
health policy. The claim divisions are 
keenly appreciative of the benefits to 
be derived from a standardized policy. 
It often happens that an assured will 
leave several policies, sometimes run- 
ning as high as seven or eight. In such 
case all the settlements would be dif- 
ferent and the beneficiary and the at- 
torneys become more or less ruffed 
over the technicalities and delays. If 
the assured carried life insurance also, 
that is settled with a minimum of 
trouble, while the accident insurance 
may be difficult to adjust. The bene: 
ficiaries, not understanding the differ- 
ence between the two classes of con- 
tract, acquire a suspicion of accident 
insurance which should not exist and 
which would be largely removed if con- 
tracts were more uniform in terms. 

* * * 
Has Antique Glass Policy 

W. F. Moore, the plate glass rating 
expert, has in his office a relic of the 
early days of this class of underwrit- 
ing in the form of a policy issued in 
1865. That was two years before a plate 
glass policy was issued in this country. 
The old policy. was issued by the 
Guardian Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, Manchester, England, 
to Thomas Mulligan, 2 Lower Dorset 
Street, Dublin. It ran from “29 Sep- 
tember, 1865, to Michaelmas, 1866.” 
The old document is of particular in- 
terest at this time when a new policy 
form is being drafted for use by plate 
glass companies in this country. The 
present form has drifted away from 
the early type in many particulars, but 
«shen the new form makes its appear- 
ance it will reflect many of the prin- 
ciples borne out in the old contract is- 
gued to Thomas Mulligan of Dublin. 

* * * 
Keep Informed 


Insurance men should be interested 
in social insurance. It may be their 
undoing. These are some sources of 
information on this subject: 


fnsurance Journals 

Call at public libraries in your vicinity. 
The Insurance Economics Society, 422 Ma 
jestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 755 Broad street. 
Newark, New Jersey (booklet* on “Facts and 
Fallacies of Compulsory Health Insurance’’). 
“The Workmen’s  Conipensation Publicity 
Rrreau” 80 Maiden Lane, New York, (various 
pi blications). ; 


New York Chamber of Commerce, (report on 


BUSIN 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


ESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
f\ Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


~ Compensation, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


THE EASTERN 


Social Insurance by John Franklin Crowell). 


_Social Insurance Department, National Civic 
Federation, 33rd Floor Metropolitan Tower, New 


York, (literature on Compulsory Health In- 
surance). 
All or any of the above named (except 


libraries) will be glad to send free literature, 
postage prepaid, on request. 
ae 


H. H. Flagler Gives $3,210,000 Bonds 
Harry Harkness Flagler, son of the 
late Henry M. Flagler, the Standard 
0:1 magnate, has executed, through 
the National Surety Company, three 
$1,070,000 bonds as general guardian for 
his three children under his father’s 
will. Mr. Flagler’s appointment has 
been made by the Surrogate’s Court of 
Iutchess County, to permit him to re- 
ceive for his children’s immediate ben- 
efit, 3,000 out of 8,000 shares of Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey stock 
left them by their grandfather. The 
three heirs are Elizabeth Lamont, Mary 
Harkness and Jean Louise Flagler. 
* “ * 
Tourist Agency Man With Travelers 
(Charles N. Sumwalt of Roselle Park, 
N. J., formerly with the tour depart- 
ment of the Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company in New York City, has been 
appointed special agent for The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, and reported 
cn June 10 at the Home Office for in- 
struction in the Training School. 
et 3 * * 
Some Real Risks Offered 
There is some call for public liability 
on amusement park devices but nobody 
appears to be looking for this class of 
risk, One office also received an in- 
quiry for public liability on an aviator 
carrying passengers. This line also 
went begging. One underwriter to 
whom the aviator risk was offered said 
that he couldn’t consider it now as he 
is very busy arranging for a group 
policy on the German army. When he 
gets that fixed he may feel inclined to 
take on the aviator. 
* * * 
Experience on Fleets 
For a long time the question of auto- 
mobile insurance on commercial fleets 
has been under consideration by the 
Bureau. It now appears as though 
the discussion might be prolonged, al- 
though it was thought a few days ago 
that the situation might be brought to 
a head at a meeting this week. A 
great many of these risks are of the 
target variety and rates are now being 
cut from 25 to 50 per cent. by some 
companies. The experience indicates 
that the hazard is the same as if each 
unit of a fleet were insured separately. 
* * * 
Developing Schedule Rating 
The Actuarial Section of the Na- 
tional Reference Committee on Work- 
men’s Compensation and the National 
Reference ‘Committee on Schedule 


Automobile, Accident, . Health, 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


UNDERWRITER 


Better Understanding 
On Louisiana Law 


COMPENSATION LAW TO REMAIN 


Bills Introduced in Legislature to 


Remedy Defects in Existing 
Statute 


Labor and capital are getting together 
upon certain important amendments to 
the Louisiana compensation law. These 
will remedy a number of defects in the 


law. The amendments are embodied 
in two bills introduced in the legis- 
jature. One bill prohibits withholding 
from wages on account of any costs 
under the compensation law. The 
other amendment generally amends the 
law to correct defects found to exist 
in it. 

It is believed that these bills stand 
a good chance of enactment. If they 
pass they will effectually eliminate any 
demand on the part of labor or em- 
ployers for the repeal of the compen- 
sation law or the establishment of a 
state managed insurance fund. Both 
bills referred to have passed the senate 
and the one regarding wages has also 
passed the House. The other bill has 
been favorably acted upon by the insur- 


ance committee. House Bill 44, re- 
pealing the whole compensation act, 
has been withdrawn. 


Rating have been conferring with a 
view to outline a plan for obtaining 
information which should be accumu- 
lated for purposes of developing sched- 
ule rating. 
* * a 
Re-classifying Hazards 

There is to be a re-grouping of class- 
ifications in the experience manual for 
workmen’s compensation. The result 
will be that thesSe classifications will 
be made more homogeneous. ‘Contract- 
ing classifications will undergo a radi- 
cal change, The present experience 
manual is the outgrowth of the ola 
liability manual. It is recognized that 
the statistician is apt to group hazards 
according to industries, whereas the 
underwriter is interested in hazards 
irrespective of industries or occupa- 
tions. In the new arrangement the 
desire will be to more completely as- 
semble the hazards of various, at 
present, divided groups, so that the 
underwriter may find just the com- 
parisons and degrees of hazards he 
desires, with a minimum of research. 


Jacob Pfeiffer, of Chicago, who super- 
vises agency work for the American 
Surety in the Middle West, is visiting 
New York and reports conditions in 
his territory to be highly satisfactory. 


W. F. MURPHY & CO., Inc.| 


RESIDENT MANAGERS 


Chicago Bonding & Insurance Company 


FOR NORTHERN 
ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE 
RATES. 


Liabilities 
Capital 

Surplus over all liabilities 
Losses paid to December 31, 1917... 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, 
[nsurance, 
erty Damage). Automobile (Personal 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


Union Trust Co. Bldg., JERSEY CITY 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
’ 92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 


Liability Aaparance-—Empleyer®, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
njury, 
Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Steam ~ 
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Put League in 


Traitor Class 


IN FIGHT FOR ITS LIFE 


People of North Dakota Organizing to 
Down Anti-War, State Insurance 
Body 


Instead of sweeping the country, 
after its initial great success in cap- 
turing all of the public offices of North 
Dakota, the Non-Partisan League is 


now fighting for its life. Following the 
set-back it got at the polls in Minne- 
sota, and the statement of the Ne- 
braska attorney-general that A. C. 
Townley and other promoters of the 
League, are engaged in a non-produc- 
tive occupation, and ‘must work or 
fight,” the people of North Dakota, par- 
ticularly mothers of soldiers at the 
front, or going to the front, have been 
parading this week, bearing signs in 
which they call the League leaders 
traitors, and they have also been break- 
ing up the League’s political meetings. 
They believe that the Non-Partisan 
League is doing what it can to block 
the war. It will be recalled that one 
of the principal planks in the League’s 
platform is State insurance. 


HOPPE & THOMPSON WIN 


Take Cup From California Agency and 
Await Challenge to New Contest 
For Continental Honors 


Hoppe & Thompson, of New York, 
have won the Continental Casualty’s 
Pension Bonus Cup from Berhens & Co., 
of California, in the New York down- 
town office-Caiifornia contest, The 
California agency was handicapped 
twenty points for the two periods of 
the contest, January 20 to March 20, 
the points won by the respective agen- 
cies being: New York 82, California 
34, handicap on .California 20. The 
New York agency is awaiting a chal- 
lenge, and is ready to defend its ti- 
tle to the cup. 


E. M. LINVILLE ADVANCED 
E. M. Linville has succeeded W. T. 
Perry as superintendent in the com- 
pensation department of the Ocean in 
New York. For a number of years Mr. 
Linville was agency superintendent. 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets } 

THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 

NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65¢. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


NEW JERSEY 


Telephone Montgomery. 3283 


Pere ree eeeeere eer eee rere 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; 
Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate 


Accident, 
Glass 


Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 


_— . 
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Why not get the wo- 
men? asks the National 
Casualty, which has its 
Prospects head office in Detroit, 

- where there is an un- 
usually good opportunity to observe to 
What extent women are replacing ‘men 
in the industries. Every month, says 
the National, sees many women enter 
the ranks. where only men have lined 
up before, and they are making good, 
too... They have come to stay. . The 
first great demand was for clerical 
help to handle the work of new depart- 
ments of government. Then came the 
fail'from all other branches, and we 
find women working everywhere. One 
hails a taxi, and the chauffeur is a wo- 
man, Alighting at a prominent hotel 
in the Northwest, one finds a neatly 
uniformed elevator starter and oper- 
ators, and all are women. One asks 
for the head porter, and a smart young; 
woman answers, “I am the head por- 
ter.” In New York, many of the ushers 
are women, and subway, surface and 
elevated roads, motor busses and de- 
Hvery wagons are operated by women. 
Railroad shops are using many. In 
Detroit they are doing road testing of 
automobiles. A gas mask factory 
starts up and employs 10,000 girls. 
dust one of the new industries. 

The woman in business has come to 
stay. There are 900,000 more now than 
a year ago. Another million will be 
added this year. Not 2 per cent. of 
them carry insurance. What a glorious 
field, for they get good pay, and being 
exposed to new dangers, they need in- 
Sarance very badly. It used to be that 
firls were not very good risks, because 
tiiey earned small pay and ‘didn’t stay 
at work very long; but now they earn 
the same as men, and they have coma 
to stay. They need business training 
and: insurance educating, but think 
Waat a field has opened up. A mil; 
lion and a half brand new risks for 


1,500,000 
~Women as 


someone. Why not get your share? 
* = * 

* Here is a bit of good ad- 
Caring for vice by W. E. Price, of 
a? Old the Massachusetts Bond- 
_ Business ing: 


: “My advice to any agent 
who is anxious to build up a permanent 
usiness is to impress on each policy- 
1-Ider that he can come to that agent 
with any question about his policy and 
ybtain advice or information which he 
nay absolutely depend upon as relia- 
le and correct.’ There is no other sys- 
€m as effective as this in making pol- 
cyholders ‘burglar proof’—as far as 
gents of other companies are con- 
erned,..._ 

“Some agents are so busy trying to 
set new policyholders that they over- 
90k the importance of continuing 
heir service to the old policyholders 
ready on their books. It is just as 
mportant, if not more so, to make a 
ermanent policyholder out of the one 
ou secure as it is to look out for 
ew ones. 

“Get new business—but when it is 
ecured don’t fail to look after it. 

“Now the company reposes a trust 
m each agent—the trust of making of 
Harring its reputation in his commu- 
ity. ‘The agent not only has the op- 
eared tO make or mar his own, but 
s well the company’s. standing. Fair 
nd just dealing with customers and 
he company cannot help but result 
or any agent in building up a perma- 
ent business, because that business 
ill be founded upon lasting principles 
honesty, integrity and service.” 

* * * 


i $34{-) are Gilman A. Gist, of 
Don't Overlook -San Diego, has been 
; a ‘Small telling his Aitna as- 
ie _ Business sociates that it does 
Name.  » DOL Day to. overlook 
he small business, as one never can 


ea 
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- CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


tell where the little fellow may lead 
one. Mr. Gist relates this experience: 

“Having made a ncte of an-accident 
expiration, I called on the man ard 
succeeded in placing $5,000 at $6.25 
semi-annually. _Small case? Yes,. it 
was, but wait and read further. 

“When delivering this a man I knew 
by sight came in to ieave some papers. 
The ‘Little Fellow’ introduced: me say- 
ing, ‘You’d better let Gist fix you up, 
too. He’s got me.’ ‘Nix,’ replied Mr. 
Blank and went out. 

“Finishing with my man, I went right 
over to Mr, Blank’s office and told him 
that as I always try to obey instruc- 
tions, I came to write him an Avtna 
policy, Mr. Little Fellow having or- 
dered me to do so. 

“This produced a laugh and ‘Abso- 
tively not. It can’t be did.’ I laughed 
and agreed with him and told him 1 
only came in to say ‘Hello. He in- 
vited me to sit, and we chatted for a 
few minutes. 


“When I rose to go, he called me 


back. ‘Here, this is Mr. Jones, Gist. 
He wants accident insurance.’ I 
thought this was another bluff but 


went right to the bat. Mr. Jones took 
a $386 contract, 

“When I delivered the Jones policy, 
Mr. Blank’s brother was introduced to 
me, Acknowledging the introduction, 
I told him I must hurry as { had to 
see a man about our policy. 

“What's that?’ Briefly L-outlined a 
$5,000 life with double indemnity and 
new disability. He asked for his exact 
rate and an application. I sold him 
$4,500 life within the week. 

“When I delivered his policies, his 
brother, the original Mr. Blank who 
‘Absotively’ wouldn’t buy, inquired for 
1ates and is now considering a like 
contract, aS he said: ‘What’s goad 
enough for Bill ought to suit me,’ 

“So I must disagree with the man 
who says the little ones are a waste 
of time. You can’t know where they 
may lead you and they add to your 
yearly increase in any case.” 


Work or Fight 


Status of Insurance 
(Continued from page 1) 


Government itself is insuring men and 
vessels, it is realized that the carrying 
of life insurance is one of the most 
important kinds of thrift that can be 
practiced by the public and it is of 
direct benefit to the nation that all 
who can should carry insurance. On 
the other hand, the advantages and 
value of fire and casualty insurance are 
such as to need no enumeration. 


Because of this, the Provost Marshal 


General has not included insurance 
workers in the non-productive list. 
The instructions sent to the local 


boards, of course, are confidential, but 
it iS unofficially intimated at the Pro- 
vost Marshal General’s office that the 
local boards have been instructed to 
use their discretion in such cases, bear- 
ing always in mind the value to the 
community of the work being done by 
the man before them. 


It is more than possible that. some 
agents, known to be devoting but, lit- 
tle time to their work (and such men 
can be found in every industry) will 
be called before their local board and 
asked to explain, but the man who 
works steadily and hard for his com- 
pany will probably be left alone until 
it becomes necessary to draw on all 
but the most absolutely essential in- 
dustries for men. 

It has been suggested from gources 
other than governmental that it might 
be a good proposition for men who are 
in doubt as to their status to take 
their cases up with the local boards 
and settle them before they are called. 


UNDERWRITER 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 
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E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres, 


The METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


ASUALTY | 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


A Progressive 


SURETY anp 


: Company 


seul 
CASUALTY 
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In this way, they would learn sooner 
the attitude of the board toward their 
work and undoubtedly would be treated 
with more consideration than if they 
waited for the board’s agents to come 
and pull them out. At the same time, 
this manner of handling the case would 
give the registrant more time to make 
appeals from what he might consider 
an unjust ruling’ of the’ board. 


OHIO MAY BE FIRST 


‘Ohio, like a. number of other states, 
has a special commission actively en- 
‘gaged in investigating the subject of 
social health insurance. Advocates of 
the system in that State are of the 
opinion that there the right to pass a 
health insurance act is apparently 
clear from a constitutional point’ of 
view. In California a constitutional 
amendment is necessary and in other 
‘states the question is doubtful. 


CAN’T RECOVER COMMISSIONS 


The Appellate Division 9f° the Su-” 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd, 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
| AND BURGLARY INSURANCE” 
| . United States Branch ‘ 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr, 

Employers’ Liability Building , ‘ 
33 BROAD. STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


preme Court’ has, affirmed: the opinion ° 
of the Appeliate Court, ih, the .case. of 
John-A. Heckert & Co., brokers, against | 
Pathe Freres. This is the well-known © 


case Where an attempt’ was unsuccess- . 


fully made by the brokers to recover ‘ 
ccmmissions for full térm -for obtain- 
ing policies. of. insurance which. as- 
sured afterwards canceled, paying - 
short rate. ~“ eae te eee 
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‘Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


The Combined 


| Life, Sickness 


| and Accident 
| policies, sold only by the 


Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Communicate witk 
E. H. PURKRKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N, Y. 


The A. P. A. 
THE AUSTRALIAN PROVINCIAL 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: New South Wales, 77 King Street, SYDNEY 


Offices lately occupied by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 


BRANCHES: Victoria, South Australia, Western 


Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand 


Subscribed Capital, £110,200 Paid-up Capital, £66,800 
Government Deposits, £35,000 


The Association has completed in the Ordinary Department 
New Business for the past five years totalling £2,886,327 


The New Business for the Fifth Financial Year exceeded 
£1,250,000. 


The Revenue totalled, +101,000 


The Association transacts Ordinary Life 
Assurance and Accident Insurance 


Agents coming to Australia are invited to communicate with 
or call upon, the Association for positions on the A. P. A. 
Agency Staff. LIBERAL TERMS OF REMUNERATION TO 
THE RIGHT MEN. 


SELBY P. WOOD, Managing Director 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS | 


411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We can offer to Agents and Brokers special facilities on surplus lines 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


STRENGTH INTEGRITY SERVICE 


Sup a ite 


HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Assistant Secretaries : Hartford, Conn. 
A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, ete. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brirnit National Hire 
Susurance Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


EOuU I RA 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 


U 


Impregnable in Strength 


Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 


ji Prompt Payment of Death Claims 


Efficient Service to Policyholders 


T Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 


[ B representatives of 
THE ROUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


L For agency openings address: | 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President i} 


EQUITABLGE 


More - Cor 


Head Offices: 
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Nineteenth Year; No. 27 


MAN POWER OF 
N. Y. CITY FIRE DEPT. 


Depleted By Enlistments and Men 
Leaving for More Attractive 
Work 


AFFECTS UNDERWRITING RISK 


Serious Conditions Exist Because of 
Companies’ Greatly Increased 
Retentions 


Fire company officials are giving deep 


' consideration to the present condition 


of the New York City Fire Department 


‘and its effect on underwriting in this 


City. 

The man power of the Department 
has been materially reduced through 
enlistments and following the city’s re- 
fusal last week to grant the firemen 
an increase in pay, it is reported that 
a large number of the trained force 
have either resigned or are planning 
to resign to accept more remunerative 
positions. 


Advertise for Men 


The Fire Department officials have 
tried several methods to maintain the 
force at its maximum. Advertisements 
have been inserted in newspapers and 
moving picture theatres in the city have 
been displaying signs requesting men 
to volunteer part of: their time. 

The extent to which the force has 
been crippled is evidenced by the fact 
that, in single alarm fires where for- 
merly only one patrol answered, the 
Department is now sending three and 
four patrols to make up for the defi- 
ciency. 


Because of the enormous liability in 
New York City even in normal times 
underwriters view the condition of the 
Fire Department as being a serious 
problem, Following the 10 per cent. 
increase in rates practically all of the 
companies increased their net reten- 
tions in order to take care of the greatly 
increased values and some company 
men express the view that because of 
the great centralization of fire insur- 
ance liability in New York City a catas- 
trophe here is threatened unless the 
fire department is recruited even be- 
yond its normal strength. 


EASTERN UNDERWRI 


[SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics, EsTaBLisHED IN 1899] 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, JULY 5, 1918 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Sixty-five-Year Record for Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
War Risk, Explosion, Sprinkler 
Leakage, Use and Occupancy 


Security 
ample 
all obligations. 


Assets 


Service 
Expert advice 
ESTABLISHED 1809 


UNITED 
76 William St., 


for 


on 


insurance problems. 


STATES BRANCH 


NEW YORK CITY 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
DES MOINES, 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE — STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


TA. 
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$3.00 a Year; 25c. per. Copy 


SIGOURNEY MELLOR GOES 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


Resigns From Provident L. & T. to 
Become Assistant Secretary of 
Shipping Board 


LEAVES FOR CAPITAL TODAY 


Secretary of Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York Made 
Fine Record Here 


Sigourney Mellor, a member of the 
firm of Mellor & Allen, general agents 
of the Provident Life & Trust Co? and 
one of the ablest and most intelligent 
young insurance men in the United 
States, has resigned his insurance con- 
nection, and will leave for Washington 
today where he will be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the United States Shipping 
Board and also of the Emergency FTeet 
Corporation. 


Wire Announcing Appointment 
The telegram from Washington noti- 


fying Mr. Mellor of his appointment 
was signed Edward N. Hurley, chair- 
man, and read as follows: 


“I take pleasure in notifying you of 
your appointment as Assistant Secre- 


tary United States Shipping Board and 
also of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 


tion to take effect immediately. I know 
that this will mean considerable sac- 
rifice on your part, but in these trying 


times it is necessary to commandeer 
the services of those who are specially 
qualified for responsible Government 
service. I am confident this new asso- 
ciation will be mutually pleasant ana 
profitable. Please notify me how soon 
you can report for duty.” 


Began Career in Philadelphia 


Mr. Mellor began his insurance career 
in Philadelphia. He is a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
after leaving college he joined the 
forces of the Insurance Company of 
North America. Later he went with 
the Provident Life & Trust Co. at the 
Home Office. There he became asso- 
ciated with A. Rushton Allen, another 
bright young man with the Company, 
and the two joined forces and became 
producers. They filled in each other’s 
gaps, and showed about as perfect team 
work as has ever been seen in the 
life insurance field of that city. They 
wanted their own office, and were told 
it was theirs if they could make an 
allotment which was set rather high. 
They found no difficulty in doing this, 
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and won their spurs before the first 
year was over. 

Good solicitors, blessed also with 
executive capacity, they put brains and 
study into life insurance salesmanship. 
Their best work was in writing a Phil- 
adelphia banker for a million. This 
was not any lucky strike, or hit-or-miss 
bit of soliciting, but they went after 
their man in a carefully studied, con- 
scientious and hard-working campaign, 
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which took about a year. During this 
campaign they became as familiar with 
the banking business and the insurance 
needs of bankers as they were with 
the insurance business itself. 


New York Experience 


Their work was of such a high char- 
acter that the Provident Life & Trust 
sent these ‘young men over to New 
York as general agents. 

About the first thing the new general 
agents did was to give a housewarm- 
ing at which the other general agents 
and many of the leading agents of the 
city were invited. There were flowers, 
a luncheon and a spirit of friendliness. 
A good impression was made on the 
whole insurance fraternity, and since 
that time Messrs. Mellor and Allen 
have done much to strengthen the good 
opinion in which they are generally 
held here. The new general agents had 
high ideals about their office and their 
mission, and drew up a platform which 
explained the plane on which they op- 
erated. 

Paid for $5,000,000 Last Year 

During 1916 the office wrote and paid 
for more than $3,000,000, and last ‘year 
about $5,000,000. Not satisfied with 
this record Mr. Mellor led all the pro- 
ducers of the company in personal busi- 
ness, while Mr. Allen’ was also a large 
producer. Mr. Mellor was elected sec- 
retary of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City, and also was 
made secretary of the association dur- 
ing its recent Liberty Loan campaign. 

Since coming to New York Messrs, 
Mellor and Allen have developed a 
number of women agents, as well as 
the usual quota of men agents. A suc- 
cessful women’s department, manage 
by Mary Johns Hopper, has made a 
specialty of introducing college women 
to insurance. 


Grant Stockham & Co., of Baltimore, 
have given. up the general agency of 
the Philadelphia Life, which was placed 
with that office early this year. 
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For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


WANT TO AVOID INCOME TAX 

Assessment life insurance organiza- 
tions of the country are making an ef- 
fort to get out from under the tax 
placed on life insurance by the war rev- 
enue act. They hold they are not op- 
erated for profit and should be classed 
with fraternal societies and savings 
banks and be exempt from Federal in- 
come taxes. They make the plea that 
the tax of 80 cents per $1,000 on new 
business is burdensome and suggest a 
tax of 1 per cent. of the entire collec- 
tion of each assessment organization in 
lieu of all other income taxes. 


CHANGE OF BENEFICIARY 

The United States Supreme Court 
holds that a member of a fraternal 
beneficial organization, by reason of the 
reservations to the application for mem- 
bership, benefit certificate and corpor- 
ate by-laws relating to change of ben- 
eficiary, has the right to name a ben- 
eficiary and from time to time change 
the same if he so desires. 


INCOME OPTION ILLUSTRATION 

Some years ago the Provident Life 
& Trust had ‘an experience in settling 
a death loss, which illustrated the 
folly of paying in one sum a consider- 
able amount to a beneficiary who has 
had no business experience. After 
much effort we persuaded the widow 
4o carry out her husband’s wishes, and 
take the proceeds of $15,000 in ten 
annual instalments of $1,778 each. She 
consented, but only on condition that 
this option could be discontinued later, 
and the unpaid instalments withdrawn. 
When the second instalment came due, 
she decided to take the lump sum for 
the reason that she wanted to order 


a tombstone for her husband, the cost 
to be $2,000. A few years later the 
entire estate was insolvent, and the 
widow left penniless with a lot of 
children. 


EFQUITABL 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
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Enterprising, Conservative Management 
p g, 


Low Mortality Rate 
Efficient Service to Policyholders 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


" THE RQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRTY 


of the United States 
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Impregnable in Strength 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims 


Training and Education for Agents 


For agency openings address: 


Ser e+ COE 


W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 
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July 5, 1918 


DEPARTMENT HANDCUFFED 


Impossible Under Pennsylvania Law 
to Stop Fraternal Grafters From 
Preying Upon the Public 


“The Insurance World” of Pitts- 
burgh, calls attention to the impossi- 
bility of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department dealing adequately with 
fraternal orders and beneficiary so- 
cieties in that State. It mentions the 
case of the Girard Beneficial Society. 
Two of the solicitors of that Society 
called at the office of “The Insurance 
World,” stating that they had become 
suspicious of the Society’s methods 
and wanting to know what proceedings 
to take. They were referred to the 
Insurance Department, after promising 
to come back with some concrete evi- 
dence of wrong-doing. 


They never came back, but they did 
write the Insurance Department. ‘Un- 
der the law of this enlightened Com- 
monwealth the Insurance Department 
was powerless to take action,” says the 
paper. Pennsylvania law in many parti- 
culars is a very mysterious proposition. 
It affords the Insurance Department as 
little power in dealing with fraternals, 
and such concerns as the Girard, in 
protecting the public from fraud, as it 
affords protection to newspapers in 
event of a libel suit. Under Section 
4 of the Act of April 6, 1893, which 
defines fraternal beneficiary societies 
and their status and provides for their 
regulation the hands of the Insurance 
Department are carefully handcuffed 
by the provision: 

That all beneficial and relief 
associations formed by churches, 
societies, classes, firms or corpora- 
tions with or without ritualistic 
form of work, the privileges and 
membership in which are confined 
to the members of such churches, 
societies or classes and to the 
members and employes of such 
firms or corporations, Shall be ex- 
empt from the provisions of this 
act. And provided further, That 
this act shall not apply to any 
secret fraternal beneficial society, 
order or association which has for 
one of its objects the payment of 
a sum not exceeding a certain 
amount at the date of expiration 
of a fixed period. 

“The Girard is not the only concern 
of its kind now preying upon the for- 
eign element in the Keystone State. 
There is another concern in Pitts- 
burgh, which apparently has been in- 
dulging in the pleasing little pastime 
of ‘grabbing all’ for the benefit of its 
sponsors, and doubtless there are 
others ‘scattered through the State. 
And there will be more as long as 
the Insurance Department remains 
handcuffed by the law, and as long 
as the newspapers remain muzzled by 
the stringent libel law now upon the 
statute books.” 


HAVE MAILED 3,330,000 CHECKS © 
The machinery of the War Risk Bu- 


reau is kept in constant motion by a 


force of 6,000 employes working in day 
and night shifts. 3 
More than _ 3,330,000 Government 
checks, chiefly for allotments and al- 
lowances, have been sent out, aggre- 
gating upward of $101,000,000. 
Between 850,000 and 900,000 checks 
are now being mailed every month, 
the average recently being 35,000 
checks a day. ‘Thousands of depend- 
ents of soldiers and sailors, expect to 
receive their June allotments and al- 
lowances in the current month, but 
under. the law such allotments and al 
lowances are not payable until July. 
Misunderstandings of this character 
unnecessarily aggravate the correspond- 
ence problem. 4 
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President Priddy 
Back From West 


FAR AS 


WENT AS FARGO 


Found Many Life Agents Working in 
Wheat Fields—Criticises Horner 
Tax Brief 


Lawrence Priddy, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
returned this week from a long tour 
through the West, culminating in an at- 
tendance at the Northwest Insurance 
Congress, held in Fargo, N. D., on 
Thursday and Friday of last week. 
This is the second long trip of the kind 
that Mr. Priddy has taken, as he visit- 
ed many Southern and Southwestern 
cities earlier in the year. 


Agents Harvest Wheat 


While away Mr. Priddy addressed the 
largest meetings that have ever been 
held by local associations, the only ex- 
ception being Topeka, Kan., where 
many of the agents are in the wheat 
fields. In fact, the manner in which 
the business men, including insurance 
agents, have stopped their work in the 
cities in order to help out the farmers 
was one of the most striking features 
noticed by the National Association’s 
president on his trip. 

“The people in the West are becom- 
ing more interested in the war every 
day,” said Mr. Priddy. “They are in it 
heart and soul. They are willing to 
make every sacrifice and they proved 
this when as the Spring began to pass 
it was seen that the farmers would 
have difficulty with their crops. Many 
of the farm hands are in the service 
and every farm of any size was short- 
handed. It was imperative, if the 
wheat crop were properly harvested, 
that they should have assistance, and 
the men from the cities responded. 
And they are doing it without pay. It 
is gratifying that so large a number 
of life insurance men are working in 
the fields.” 

Non-Partisan League Critics Speak Out 

While in North Dakota Mr. Priddy 
had the opportunity of seeing the 
changed attitude towards the Non- 
Partisan League, the socialistic, anti- 
war organization which collects $16 a. 
piece from its members, and which has 
a State insurance plank. Formerly, it 
was a sort of lese majesty to criticise 
this League, but so many men have 
gone to the war that the people are 
speaking out now and telling what they 
think without fear of social ostracism. 
In fact, in some circles there is a 
stigma now attached to membership in 
the League. When men leave for the 
draft the whole city turns out now to 
give them a send-off and a session of 
the Northwest Congress was adjourned 
in order that the life men might take 
part in such a ceremony. 

Calls Horner’s Brief Unfortunate 

In discussing the Northwest Con- 
gress Mr. Priddy expressed his dis- 
pleasure with what he termed the un- 
fortunate communication on taxing the 
proceeds of life insurance policies, pre- 
pared by Warren M. Horner, of Minne- 
apolis, and addressed to Daniel C. 
Roper, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. In his communication to Com- 
missioner Roper Mr. Horner said in 
part: 

“With regard to the present stage 
of the income tax law there have been 
three specific, ill-advised actions, which 
undoubtedly have been responsible for 
a reaction in the wrong direction. 

“There were the attempt, on the part 
of a certain few agents, to have a part 
of their renewal incomes exempted 
under the law of 1913; the short-sighted 
policy of agents a year ago, urging the 
purchase of Business Life Insurance on 
plans of excessive premiums’ which 
were not proposed as practical in nor- 
mal times, because the law permitted 
the exemption of premiums paid; and 
the intensive effort, during recent 
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months of a few, to secure class legis- 
lation, or class ruling, through the ex- 
emption of premiums upon a certain 
form of policy. (Editor’s Note—Ordi- 
nary Life.) 


Charged Attempt to Evade 
Responsibility 


‘Tt is not the purpose to intimate, 
directly or by innuendo, that those at 
Washington in Congress, or who in- 
terpret the laws of Congress, are 
acting intelligently and without preju- 
dice. If there was not (entertained 
great respect for the wisdom and high- 
mindedness of these men, the labor 
incident to the preparation of this peti- 
tion would not have been expended. 
The fact remains that the attempt to 
evade responsibility, visualized and re- 
corded by the employment of a noted 
attorney, and the brazened importunity 
of clients to evade the law and shirk 
the just responsibility incident to the 
war, by the purchase of high-premium 
policies, not considered practical in 
normal times, together with suggesting 
and urging that which is neither sound 
nor practical, legislating or ruling that 
premiums on one certain form of policy 
‘be exempted, could not help but put 
those in authority in the frame of mind 
to slam the door hard, and thereby, 
unwittingly, work a very grext wrong 
to the rank and file all over the United 
States, who are so vitally interested 
in a sane and economical consideration 
of the unprecedented service to hu- 
manity as exemplified in the accom- 
plishment of American life insurance. 

“Great emphasis should be laid on 
the fact that none of these ill-advised 
actions are representative of the best 
thought in the business, either in num- 
bers or in intelligence.” 

Action of Northwest Congress 

Mr. Priddy says that this is a direct 
attack on the position that has been 
taken by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, the American Life 


Convention and other organizations. 
Mr. Priddy said that an attempt was 
made by Mr. Horner to have the Roper 
communication endorsed by the North- 
west Congress, but the Congress took 
a contrary position instead, and its 
resolution was wired to Washington. 
Mr. Horner was not at the Congress. 


Got Many New Members 


During his trip Mr. Priddy succeeded 
in inducing four hundred and twenty- 
two agents to join the National Asso- 
ciation. He got members at every 
meeting, ranging from seven to fifty- 
three each. At some meetings all non- 
members joined. 

The National Association’s president 
found a real, live interest in the com- 
ing New York convention and declared 
that there is every indication of a 
large attendance from the West the 
first week in September. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Dates of Meetings Postponed—To Be 
Held in Chicago September 
18-20 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Conven- 
tion, held in St. Louis, Saturday, June 
22nd, it was determined to change the 
date of the annual meeting which was 
scheduled for September 11th, 12th, and 
13th, so as not to conflict with the an- 
nual meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners which 
occurs in Denver on the dates named. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention will be held in Chicago 
on September 18th, 19th, and 20th, the 
Legal Section meeting on the 16th and 
17th. 

Headquarters will be at the Lexing- 
ton Hotel. 


Prudential 


. Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low ~ | 
premiums, annual dividends, grace | 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


+ GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


ncorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Decide a Case Which 
Involves Commissions 


MASSACHUSETTS HIGH COURT 


Litigation Followed Dispute Oy-r 
Contract of a Sub-Agent With 
General Agent 


An oral contract between the gener- 
al agent and the sub-agent of a life 
insurance company was not terminable 
at the will of the general agent or by 
the company, but could be ended only 
in accordance with its provisions, ac- 


cording to a recent decision by the 
Supreme Judiciary Court. of Massachu- 
setts in the case of Elwell vs. State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester. The sub-agent solicited 
life insurance for the Company under 
a contract with Williams & Jones, the 
Company’s general agents, and among 
other provisions the contract estab- 
lished the sub-agent’s compensation 
for services on a percentage basis “for 
first year insurance” and also on all 
renewals, but Jones, of the firm of 
Williams & Jones, having resigned, 
Williams succeeded as general agent 
and continued as such until the time 
the action was brought. The auditor 
of the Company reported that atter 
the retirement of Jones, while no 
written contract was entered into be- 
tween the sub-agent and Williams, the 
sub-agent continued as before to so- 
licit insurance for the Company down 
to July, 1909, when he was discharged 
by a letter of dismissal signed by Wil- 
liams, as the Company’s general agent, 
and after some correspondence and at 
least one interview between the sub- 
agent and the Company, the Company 
confirmed the action of General Agent 
Williams. 

The auditor found that the commis- 
sions on all renewal premiums were 
duly paid until August 15, 1914, on all 
policies procured by the plaintiff, but 
as no commissions were paid since the 
letter of dismissal, the action was 
brought to recover the commissions 
claimed to have thereafter accrued, 
It, was not contended by the sub-agent 
that the commissions were to be paid 
during the life of the respective pol- 
icies, but he relied upon an oral con- 
tract with the defendants. The evi- 
cence showed that after Williams be- 
came the sole agent instead of mak- 
ing out a new contract in writing he 
told the sub-agent that the old con- 
tract would be in force. While it was 
said in the letter of dismissal that the 
sub-agent had no legal claim for com- 
missions under this contract after the 
termination of the general agency of 
Williams & Jones, the lower court said 
that statement was probably true if 
applied to the Williams & Jones con- 
tract alone without taking into con- 
sideration any new contract made by 
Williams alone with the sub-agent after 
the former general agency of Williams 
& Jones had ceased. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
oral contract was to be deemed and 
to be treated the same in terms and 
effect as if the Williams & Jones con- 
tract had been re-drafted with the 
omission of the name of Jones. 


A CALIFORNIA INCIDENT 


In November, 1917, a prominent Cali- 
fornian insured for $100,000 for this 
express purpose. He died from an 
acute illness a few weeks ago. His 
widow writes: “This money comes 
most opportunely to me, as it will en- 
able me to promptly settle the inherit- 
ance tax on my husband’s estate. I 
am thankful my husband took this in- 
surance when he did, for it will obviate 
the necessity of disposing of any of 
his real estate or securities to realize 
the money necessary to pay the. in- 
heritance tax.” 
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New Credit Policies 
in Great Britain 


WAR 


AFTER PREPARATIONS 


Arrangements Between British Trade 
Corporation and Excess Insurance 
Company—What is Covered 


London, June 20. Considerable at- 
tention is being paid here to the ar- 
rangement between the Excess Insur- 
ance Company and the British Trade 
Corporation. The Corporation was in- 
corporated under Royal charter with 
an authorized capital of £10,000,000, of 
which £2,000,000 is paid up, as the re- 
sult of a Government Committee set 
up. to consider steps to be taken after 
the war for the encouragement of 
British trade. The Corporation con- 
cluded that it would be necessary for 
merchants and traders to obtain guar- 
antees for the payment of their ac- 
counts. The best way to do this was 
by means of credit insurance. The 
Excess Insurance Company has special- 
ized in this class of business for some 
years past, and the department has 
been under the control of H. Stanley 
Spain. When the credit business of 
the Excess was transferred to the 
British Trade Corporation, the Trade 
Indemnity Company, Limited, was 
formed by the latter with Mr. Spain 
as underwriter. The Trade Indemnity 
Company, Limited, has a subscribed 
capital of £100,000 of which £20,000 is 
paid up, whilst there is also a special 
reserve fund of £20,000. 


The purpose of credit insurance is 
to cover traders against excessive loss 
from bad debts. The policy is not 
designated to cover the whole of the 
bad debts, as traders might thereby 
be inclined to take abnormal risks in 
Opening new accounts, a proceeding 
which, of course, would be unSatis- 
factory from an insurance point of 
view. Therefore, the Company only 
covers the excess bad debts over a 
certain amount or percentage of the 
turnover. By this means the trader 
is guaranteed against his most serious 
loss, but at the same time he runs 
sufficient risk himself to make him 
careful to institute proper inquiries be- 
fore opening fresh accounts. 


One of the most important features 
in the prospectus, and to which we 
would draw special attention is that 
the Trade Indemnity Co. has initiated 
a system of insurance whereby the 
merchant receives immediate payment 
of dishonored bills. 


There are four classes of policy 
issued. The first is known as the 
Specific Account Policy, which insures 
approved accounts up to three-fourths 
of the amount of the debt on the fol- 
lowing bases':— 


Basis A._To pay to the assured the agreed 
proportion of the net loss after the debtor 
has become insolvent. and all dividends re- 
covered or ascertained. 

Basis B.—To pay to the assured within seven 
days after satisfactory proof of insolvency 
such sum as shall equal 13s. 4d. in the £ on 
the proportion of the debt insured under the 
policy in full satisfaction of the liability of 
the company. All forthcoming dividends to 
be the property of the assured. 

Basis C—To pay to the assured, in the 
event of dishonor of any duly accepted bill, 
the agreed proportion of such bill as is cov- 
ered by ‘the policy within seven days of satis 
factory proof of such dishonor and assignment 
of the debt to the company. Any amount col- 
lected by the company from the estate of the 
defaulter in excess of the amount paid by the 
company (plus interest and charges) will be 
returned to the assured. 


The Whole Account Policy, as it is 
called, covers a proportion of the losses 
in one year in excess of an agreed 
percentage of loss on the turnover 
which has been borne by the assured. 


Basis A.—(1) The assured bears an agreed 
net loss before liability attaches to the com- 
pany. (2) After such loss *is sustained the 
company pays to the assured 80-per cent. of 
the gross amount of each subsequent bad debt 
as and when the same arises against assign- 
ment of the debt to the company. 


Basis B.—As in Basis A, the assured bears 
an agreed first loss. The losses sustained in 
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Big Tim’s Daughter 
Broke; $50,000 Gone 


GOES INTO BANKRUPTCY 


Plunge Into City Life Cost Fortune in 
One Year—Daughter of 
Politician 


A nine room apartment at 542 West 
112th Street, two automobiles and two 
chauffeurs, a judgment of $3,841 for 
flowers and a summer at Atlantic City 
were among the items mentioned by 
attorneys for Miss Margaret Catherine 
Sullivan ‘yesterday itn explaining how 
the young woman had spent the $50,- 
000 which she inherited as the daugh- 
ter of the late (Congressman Big Tim 
Sullivan, on her twenty-first birthday, 
Aprilsi Loli: ; 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed by Zalkin & Cohen, attorneys 
for the young woman. in the Federal 
District (Court of this city. In the peti- 
tion Miss Sullivan confesses that she 
is penniless after a brief experience 
in luxurious living that began in the 
spring of 1917, when she emerged from 
a convent, where her entire life had 
been spent, and set up an independent 
existence with ‘$50,000 deposited to her 
account in banks, 


Furniture Is Chief Asset 


She established her home in the 
112th Street apartment, and its ex- 
pensive furnishings constitute the 


largest part of the $13,620 which her 
petition lists as assets to balance lia- 
bilities of $13,686. She values the fur- 
nishings of a Japanese room, music 
room and dining room at $4,000 and 
draperies and carpets at $4,000 more. 

Except for servants Miss Sullivan 
lived alone in the apartment. Her 
mother, Mrs. Margaret A. Holland, who 
as her guardian instituted the proceed- 
ings after Big Tim’s death in 1913, 
that won her $50;000 from the estate 
of the dead Tammany leader, has tre- 
married. The mother alleged in her 


“suit that her daughter was born on 


March 19, 1896, and that her “late 
father, Timothy D. Sullivan,’ gave her 
an assignment of an insurance policy 
for $100,000 in the Mutual Life in 1902. 
The assignment was cancelled, but 
Mrs. Holland alleged she did not learn 
of this ufitil after Sullivan’s death. 


Neither mother nor daughter | 
mentioned in the will. The claim was 
settled for $50,000, and the lawyers for 
the executors announced that there 
was no question as to its legality. Miss 
Sullivan was 17 years old at the time 
of the settlement and the money was 
held in trust until she became of age. 


Has Not Paid June Rent 

Among the claims listed in the pett- 
tion are those of Minnie L. Vlachos, a 
florist of 2188 Broadway, who holds a 
judgment for $3,841; Park & Tilford, 
who hold a judgment for $1,570; John 
Wanamaker, who claims $4,000 for mer- 
chandise in New York and $2,000 in 
Philadelphia, and Mme. Latour, lin- 
gerie, of 224 West 187th Street, who 
claims $500. 

The petition states that Miss Sul- 
livan has been unable to pay the rent 
of her apartment for June, amounting 
to $166, or a telephone bill which 
amounted to $22 in June. 

The petition recites that Miss Sulli- 
van borrowed the $300 she has paid her 
lawyers to straighten out her financial 
situation. Mr, Zalkin said this week 
that Miss Sullivan gave away substan- 
tial sums. Among her gifts. he said, 
was one of $4,000 to a church which 
enlisted her sympathies. In the sched- 
ule of assets accompanying her peti- 
tion is an item of $1,450 attributed to 
bills, promissory notes and securities. 


was 


excess of this “first loss’? are adjusted at 
the end of the insurance year, the company 
accepting liability not exceeding 90 per cent. 
of the net amount of such excess loss up to 
an agreed limit. 
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WHERE YOU CAN GET, 2 
APPLICATIONS 


1. From lines of trade, busi- 
ness or manufacturing indus- 
tries that on account of war 
conditions are particularly pros- 
perous at this time—such as 


Hi 


cotton, wool, paper, leather, 
steel and iron, general machin- 
ery, and all mechanics and 


metal workers. 

2. From doctors and dentists 
who have not gone into the 
service, because they are mak- 
ing more money than ever be- 
fore and surely need more in- 
surance protection, because of 
the strain under which they are 
working. 

3. From manufacturers and 
business men who should insure 
valuable men in their employ. 
This class means large-sized 
policies. 

4. From small manufacturers 
in suburban. districts who are 
generally overlooked by the ac- 
tive city agent. 

5. From live prospects whom 
you have not seen recently. 

6. From strangers and slight 
acquaintances whom you meet 
daily, especially if they live in 
your home town, 

7. From relatives and friends 
and old school associates. 

8. From farmers and milk 
dealers. The small farmer is 
particularly interested in En- 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and . 
the Assets are now $834,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. . 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


dowments. 

9. From people to whom you 
have sold Liberty Bonds, or 
from whom you have taken 
Red Cross subscriptions. 

10. From business and_ pro- 
fessional women, such as sten- 
ographers, restaurant keepers, 
nurses, milliners, and novelty 
shop owners.—Charles H. Flood 
in “Provident Notes.” j 
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REVISE BEERS BOOK 


The Beers Book of Mutual Benefit 
literature for Mutual. Benefit salesmen, 
published by Wm. H. Beers, Jr., district 
manager for the Mutual Benefit at 
Rochester, N. Y., has been completely 
revised for 1918. 
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Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 
SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 


Write 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


A Real 
District 
Manager 


is wanted for one of 
the best territories in 
the most prosperous 
section of the nation. 
This is a real oppor- 
tunity for a first class 
man. 


Write ——<—— 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


This DIRECT LEAD 


to-day 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 
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Northwest Congress 
Meets at Fargo 


ATTENDANCE NOT HEAVY 
Next Congress to Be Held in Duluth— 
John Shambeau Will Be 
President 


Fargo, N. D., July 2—The annual 
meeting of the Northwest Congress of 
Life Underwriters was held here on 
June 23-28, and the sessions were well- 
worth while, and amply repaid the dele- 
gates for coming. There were numer- 
ous reasons for the rather small at- 
tendance, one of them being that there 
are a large number of insurance men 
in the wheat fields, and the Congress 
has lost some members through the 
draft. Some of the large cities in the 
zone of the Congress, such aS Omaha, 
were not represented, and one of the 
leaders in the Congress, Warren M. 
Horner did not attend. A representa- 
tive of his office, however, was present. 


It was decided to have the next con- 
yention in Duluth, and John Shambeau, 
of that city, will be the next president. 
The territory of the Congress includes 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin and Nebraska. 


Arthus F. Coldwell, of Fargo, presid- 
ed, and in the first morning’s session 
Lawrence Priddy, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
delivered the greetings of that associa- 
tion. Other speakers and their topics 
were: 

“War Mortality,’ C. C. Ferguson, gen- 
eral manager and actuary, the Great 
West Life, Winnipeg; “Effect of War 
Upon Our Social Life,’ F. L. Conklin, 
Bismarck, N. D. Open discussion of war 
and its relation to insurance, B. N. 
Waller, Des Moines, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, presiding. ‘“‘The Duties of the 
Life Agent in Time of War,” A. C. Lar- 
son, Madison, Central Life; “Politics 
and Its Future Influence Upon Life 
Insurance,” G. W. Harrison, St. Paul, 
Penn Mutual Life. 

W. E. Johnson, Minneapolis, Berk- 
shire Life, gave his opinion as to 
whether or not the life insurance agent 
is engaged in a useful occupation with- 

in the meaning of the recent order of 
Provost Marshal Crowder. Mr. John- 
son had written to General Crowder for 
an opinion, but unfortunately did not 
receive word from him until after the 
convention, and then only the circular 
which has been printed in the news- 
papers. 

J. HE. Meyers, who will probably be 
the next mayor of Minneapolis, and 
who is a prominent life insurance man, 
presided at the second day’s session. 
Problems of a city agent were discussed 
by W. D. Bowles, Des Moines, general 
agent of the Phoenix Mutual; M. M. 


‘THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


DR. ALBERT SEATON 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. 


REASON Our 


Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 


ail provisions consistent with safe 


underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 


State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good contracts for wup-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


CLAUD T. TUCK 
Secretary 


Deming, Kansas: City Life, discussed 
the country agent and his opportunities. 
H. T. Miller, New York Life in Min- 
neapolis, delivered a corking good talk 
on self development. 

Three women had been scheduled to 
talk about the life insurance opportuni- 
ties for women, and the only one who 
showed up was Mrs. Clara D. Knight, 
of Fargo, agent of the Guardian. Her 
talk was inspirational. 

At the banquet the principal speakers 
were Mr. Priddy and Sir James A. M. 
Aikins, Lieutenant Governor of Mani- 
toba. 


KHAKI KWIPS 


New Publication of Union Central Life 
Giving News About Men in 
Service 


The Union Central Life has begun the 
issuance of “Khaki Kwips,” for the in- 
formation and entertainment of Union 
Central men in the service. It is edited 
by employes. 

The first number contains details of 
an unique plan for giving relief to the 
fatherless children of France. The 
plan was originated by an employe of 
the Company and has proven popular. 
Squads of seven employees each have 
been formed to contribute ten cents per 
man weekly for one year. Two proteges 
already selected are named in “Khaki 
Kwips.” 


POLICY OF A MURDERER 


A man murdered his wife and was 
given the death penalty for so doing. 
The wife’s life insurance policy, in 
which the husband was made benefi- 
ciary, will be payable to her heirs 
where the policy contains no provi- 
sion as to the payment in event of 
murder of the insured by the benefi- 
ciary. ‘This was decided in the case 
of Lawson vs. United Brothers of 
Friendship by the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals of Texas last month. 


EXCESS INTEREST DIVIDENDS 


The Provident is now computing ex- 
cess interest dividends upon the basis 
of 4.4 per cent.—that is, 1.4 per cent. 
in excess of the 3 per cent. which is 
guaranteed. 

, 
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THE HOLLANDER GROUP 


Insurance Increased Each Year—$500 
on Employes Up to Age Fifty; 
$250 After Age 50 


The Metropolitan’s group on em- 
ployes of A. Hollander & Son, Newark, 
N. J., is on the following plan: 

Every one of our employees up to 
age 50 ‘years, will be insured for the 
sum of $500. This insurance will be 
increased $100 each year until the max- 
imum amount of $1,000 is reached. All 
employes over 50 years of age will par- 
ticipate in the offer to the extent of 
$250, to be increased $50 a year until 
a maximum of $500 is reached. No 
medical examination is required, but 
the employe must have worked for us 
for at least three months, ete. 

Besides the Newark plant, the in- 
surance also extends to the Hollander 
branch establishments known as the 
Atlas Fur Dressing and Dyeing Com- 
pany of Middletown, N. Y., the Long 
Branch Fur Dressing and Dyeing Com- 
pany of Long Branch, N. J., and the 
Sloan Fur Dressing Company of Somer- 
ville, N. J. 

INSURANCE FOR INHERITANCE 

TAXES 


It has been pointed out that the 
sudden increase of Inheritance Taxes 
has created an altogether novel 
situation in the United States. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
this situation which is novel here had 
been reached years ago abroad, and 
that, in England, particularly, the use 
of Life Insurance for the purpose of 
paying Inheritance Taxes has now 
passed the experimental stage. Life 
Insurance for Inheritance Taxes is 
not a theory, but something which has 
been tried out, and experience shows 
that it works satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned, says ‘‘Provident Notes.” 

Possibly because the situation ‘is 
novel in the United States there has 
been a disposition to base the argu- 
ment for Life Insurance for Inherit- 
ance Taxes upon too narrow ground, 
to think. of it too much in the nature 
of a new mechanical device for accom- 
plishing certain results, and to lose 
sight of larger considerations which 
really have more weight. 


or 


SN 
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The Travelers Insurance tennis team 
has won the championship in the In- 
Tennis League of Hartford. 
Edward W. Guinan of the medical de- 
partment of the Travelers Insurance 
Company is captain of the winning 
team, 

First Lieutenant Russell Y. Moore, 
formerly with the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company, who has been on 
duty in the trenches in France with 
Company B, 102d United States In- 
fantry, has returned to Hartford and 
is awaiting instructions from Washing- 
tcn. Although Lieutenant Moore was 
in the thick of the fighting with his 
command in France, he still wears the 
smile which was his when he was in 
Hartford, before crossing the ocean to 
do his bit in the battle for democracy. 
Attired in his overseas cap, and with 
his Sam Brown belt across his neatly 
fitting uniform of olive drab, Lieuten- 
ant Moore last week renewed acquaint- 
ances in Hartford, 

‘Samuel R. McBurney, of Hartford, 
superintendent of agencies of the 
Travelers will reach his half century 
mark on next week Thursday. He was 
born in Iowa July 11, 1868, and 21 
years ago he entered the employ of 
the company of which he at present is 
ar official as cashier of the Omaha, 
Nebraska, Agency. He has been spe- 
cial agent of the Company in Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Arkansas and Texas. 
Since 1907 he has been superintendent 
of agencies. He has a wide acquaint- 
ance and a great many friends. 

Phil M. Leakin, of Hartford, the big, 
good-hearted accident claim examiner 
oi the Aetna Life, has returned after 
spending a delightful vacation at his 
birthplace in Maryland. Mr. Leakin is 
a golfer of reputation in New England 
and has won many prizes on the lirks. 
While on his vacation he played a 
match game at the Scarsdale, N. Y., 
Country Club on June 28 and came 
away with the laurels. On June 29 and 
3¢ he played at other Westchester 
County clubs. Mr. Leakin is a gradu- 
ate of Dickinson College of Carlisle 
and Harvard Law School, and whilé 
in Harvard was a prominent athlete 
and pitched on the law school baseball 
team. 

E. E. Dudley, manager of the Trav- 
elers at Paterson, N. J., and Mrs. Dud- 
ley attended the Kiwanis Convention 
at Providence last week, returning 
home by automobile by way of Hart- 
ford where he visited the home office. 

Roscoe H. Keffer, of Scranton, Pa., 
general agent of the Aetna Life and 
Mrs. Keffer are touring the golf clubs 
of New England and the Empire State. 
They were in Hartford Friday and 
Saturday of last week where Mr. Kef- 
fer played the links of Hartford, Pine 
Orchard, New Britain and Wethers- 
field. 
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THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


and 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first.mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 


favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. 


CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


If I were to preach a sermon this 
morning, I would take aS my text, 
“The stone which the builder rejected 
has become the head of the corner.” 
A few years ago when insurance agents 
came in to see me, many and many 
a time have I treated their arguments 
almost with contempt, and rather 
preudly told them that I did not need 
their insurance or advice, as I had 
sufficient surplus to protect my family, 
in case anything happened to me. As 
a proof of this, I used to produce a 
little tin box full of titles to various 
pieces of real estate, agreements of 
sale, and a few mortgages. At that 
time my box was filled to overflowing 
with these documents, and I remember 
that my few insurance policies were 
shoved carelessly in a pigeonhole in 
the vault. But today if you look into 
that tin box, you will find that the 
titles and the agreements, aS well as 
the mortgages, have nearly all evapor- 
ated. ‘There is nothing left of much 
intrinsic value but the insurance poli- 
cies, so you see the application of the 
text that “The stone which the builder 
rejected has become the head of the 
corner.” 

A Modern Development 

Life insurance is a product of de- 
veloped civilization, and, in its spirit 
ot self-sacrifice, we might almost add, 
Christianity. Savages and wild men 
of the remote parts of the earth pay 
little heed to the future. They live 
from hand to mouth—gluttony today 
starvation tomorrow. When we look 
back to the carnival of extravagance 
that prevailed on these prairies a few 
‘years ago, it is enough to make us 
wonder whether we had progressed 
very much from the days of our cave 
men ancestry. : 

Moral Character 

The great war has brought us to our 
senses. We now take a saner view of 
life, and have a greater realization of 
its realities. People have lost, to some 
extent, the malignant “get rich quick” 
fever, and are now endeavoring to ar- 
range their affairs in a more thorough- 
going, systematic manner. They are 
cultivating habits of thrift and econ- 
omy, which will undoubtedly mean the 
economic salvation of the country and 
the nation. This condition of affairs 
makes it much easier for sound, con- 
servative business men, such as insur- 
ance agents and bankers, to conduct 
their business. You know, in the 
banks we go a great deal on moral 
character as well as on a man’s finan- 
cial standing, and I do not know of 
any surer sign of a well-balanced mind 
than the fact that a man has provided 
against future contingencies by ample 
life insurance. : 

Business men during the last four 
or five years have gone through a 
period of great stress and strain, and 
in times like these, men undoubtedly 
need, as they say in Newfoundland, 
“a sheet anchor to windward,’ to help 
them bear the strain of financial wor- 
ries. 


Life Insurance a Sheet Anchor 


I would like to draw your attention 
particularly to the point that in times 
of stress and storm, an insurance policy 
has the same effect as “a sheet anchor 
to windward.” If a man has the com- 
forting thought that no matter what 
happens to him, his wife and family 
are protected, in case of his death, 
from a cold and unsympathetic world, 
where, to a great extent, the law of 
“the survival of the fittest” still pre- 


This address delivered before Edmonton Board of Trade 
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LIFE INSURANCE AS A 
FACTOR IN BUSINESS 


By FRANK PIKE, Manager of Merchants Bank 
of Edmonton, Canada 
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vails, it will relieve his mind of a great 
load of worry; it will brace his nerves, 
and enable him to make a better suc- 
cess of his business undertakings. 

A Credit Factor 

In view of this when considering a 
man’s application for a loan, if we find 
that he is of the thoughtful, methodi- 
cal, careful type, who is making pro- 
vision in the best possible way—ample 
life insurance—for the contingencies 
to which human life and human affairs 
are liable, we have much more con- 
fidence in that man and his ability to 
make good. A man’s first duty un- 
doubtedly is to his wife and family, 
and those depending upon him. He 
should see to it that they are pro- 
tected; but after this has been done, 
a man also has another duty to per 
form, and that is, to provide as far 
as in him lies, for debts contracted 
by him. Especially do I refer to money 
borrowed, and not particularly to real 
estate entanglements. There is a dif- 
ference. 

Meeting Obligations 

Not long ago a man who had bor- 
rowed four or five thousand dollars 
from the institution, which I have the 
honor to represent, came in and threw 
down on my desk a life insurance 
policy for $5,000 payable to the bank. 
He said, ‘My wife and family are pro- 
vided for, and now I want to do some- 
thing for you. I borrowed money from 
this institution some time ago, and 
since then my affairs have become 
somewhat involved through an over- 
dose of real estate. The money was 
loaned to me in good faith, not only 
on the strength of my statement, but 
my character and ability were taken 
into consideration, and I look upon the 
loan as a debt of honor, and feel in 
duty bound to meét it—living or dead.” 
Now, this is not cheap sentimentality, 
neither is it an extreme case. It is 
only what an honest man should do, 
and I am glad to say that in my ex- 
perience of 20 ‘years sn this western 
country, I have found the great major- 
ity of men absolutely honest, paying 
their debts if there is any possible 
way of doing so. Dishonesty does 
not readily take root in this western 
country, with its freedom and fresh- 
ness. It is of exotic growth and not 
indigenous to the West. 

Taking into’ consideration all the 
great potentialities of this country, 
there is no reason why a man should 
not, if he receives a reasonable amount 
of encouragement and assistance, get 
on his feet again. ‘There is only one 
thing a man cannot avoid, and that 
is the uncertainty of human life, and 
he can only previde against this con- 
tingency by a life insurance policy. 

Value to Business Houses 

There is another facvor which might 
be dwelt on briefly. Take the case of 
a manager of an incorporated com- 
pany. I can mention companies in 
this city the success of which depends, 
to a great extent, on the experience 
and ability of the managing director, 
who has spent ‘years in becoming fa- 
miliar with every detail of a rather 
technical and complicated organization. 
‘The death of such a man would un- 
doubtedly mean a financial loss to the 
corporation, and in cases of this kind 
directors should see that a certain 
amount of insurance is taken out on 
their manager’s life, payable to the 
company, and the premiums charged 
to expense, or better still, contingency 
account. 


No doubt at times, some men are 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Amhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted ; 
by corresponding with 
Ww. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 ‘ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


ASSOLE ccc OR REIO EON ini cc o lu'oie blsscleiais eles .die/ele\siaisipiels\ualercnisi als aie etalaiets oMMtatemairts(eayals $ 16,560,439.04 
Liabilities ....c-.. ss ccc ceaceaweaniadedaastentes' bec sans ie tint: 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus.............seeceseess aia. dale algo wiate'k c\aracel alate’ a a ale eae ETE 5 2,216,812.76 
Tesprance in BPOrCO sree ess. occccccccavcoues ciduasidcivicioielsisle eee se(amettietaemmtmer eden 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........ssssssesssorseeseees 19;612,616.08 


ls paying its Policyholders nearly........:0--+sssseeeseceeceeenscocenes 1,500,000.00 


annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


tempted to over-insure, and perhaps 
there are times when the consequence 
of this means disaster in the shape 
of abandoned policies and lost premi- 
ums; but where one man over-insures, 
I would say that ten do not take out 
sufficient insurance when they are 
young. 

A Factor in Man’s Development 

It has frequently come ‘to my atten- 
tion that young men in our service, whd 
are sufficiently thrifty and thoughtful 
enough to take out a substantial life 
insurance policy, and, who have the 
moral stamina of providing something 
from their monthly salary for their 
annual premiums, are the types ot 
young men who can be most depended 
upon to develop into trusted and tried 
executive officers. 

Some Concrete Examples 

Life insurance is undoubtedly a good 
investment whichever way you take it. 
The largest policy ever taken out was 
for $2,500,000 on the life of the great- 
est United States financier, J. P. Mor- 
gan. Last year a policy of $2,000,000 
was taken by H. P. Davison of the 
Morgan firm. The largest policy writ- 
ten on the life of a Canadian was 
$1,500,000, on Sir Mortimer B. Davis, 
of Montreal. No shrewder men than 
these ever lived, and there is no need 
of quoting further examples. 
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State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has:made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders. 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

““It ig noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ — 

“I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” | 


“*The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana |} 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | || 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company Bil 


Address: : | 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


= 


‘were made in 1907 and 1912. 
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Insurance to Cover Inheritance Taxes 
is opening new fields to Provident Agents 


Men are insuring not only to protect their families and to 
protect their business but also: to protect their estates. 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


’ Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Inheritance Tax As 


Seen By Lowell Man 
AGENT H. A: SMITH’S ARGUMENTS 


Business-Getting Pointers Told State 
Mutual Life $100,000 Club 
Members 


At the recent meeting of the State 
Mutual Life’s $100,000 Club—the first 
annual meeting—Henry A. Smith, of 
Lowell, Mass., discussed the inheritance 


‘tax argument for life insurance with 


particular reference to Massachusetts. 
The tax in Massachusetts follows: 


Class A. 
1% on $ 25,000 
2% to 50,000 . 
4% to 250,000 
5% to 1,000,000 
6% over 1,000,000 
Class B. 
2% on $ 25,000 
4% to 50,000 
5% to 250,000 
6% to 1,000,000 
7% over 1,000,000 
Class C, 
5% to $ 25,000 
1% to 50,000 
8% to 250,000 
9% to 1,000,000 
10% over 1,000,000 


No tax on $10,000 or less. 


The Inheritance or Succession Tax 
Law of Massachusetts was enacted in 
1891 and the principal amendments 
This law 
levies a tax according to the relation- 
ship to the deceased of the person re- 
ceiving the legacy and also varies with 
the amount of the hkegacy. In Class A 
the tax is 1% on $25,000 or less and 
ranges to 6% if the amount is $1,000,000 
or more. In Class B it is 2% on $25,000 
or less and increases to 7% on one 
million or more. Under Class C it is 
5% on $25,000 or less, and increasing 
to 10% on one million or more. Es- 
tates under $10,000 are not taxed. 
There are several exemptions, the prin- 
cipal amounts being gifts for religious 
and charitable purposes, or given for 


the use of a city or town within the 


commonwealth. 
said: 

'The Federal Tax is due one year 
after death, and if not paid within 
ninety days after it is due, interest at 
the rate of 10% from the date of the 
decedent’s death is added to the regu- 
lar tax. If the tax is paid before it is 
due discount at the rate of 5% per an- 
num is allowed. 

Under the Massachusetts law the 
State tax must be paid within one year 
and if not so paid may be collected by 
the tax commissioner by process of 
law. 


Continuing Mr. Smith 


Harkness and Mitton Cases 


The Supreme Court of N. Y. has re: 
cently decided that the estate of L. V. 
Harkness, the Standard Oil official who 
died in January, 1915, must pay to that 
State an inheritance tax of between 
three to four millions as his property 
in New York has been appraised at 
one hundred, millions. Had his death 
occurred since October, 1917, his estate 
would also have been liable to a Fed- 
eral Tax, in round numbers, of twenty- 
five millions more. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
recently decided that the estate of Hd- 
ward J. Mitton, late president of the 
Jordan Marsh Co., who died in 1913, 
must pay to the State of Massachu- 
setts the inheritance tax. On Mr. Mit- 
ton’s death the estate was appraised 
at $3,000,000, but his executors claimed 
exemption on the whole amount for 
the reason that it was to be held in 
trust for the wife and children for 
twenty-five years. Mrs. Mitton died in 
August, 1914, and the trust terminated 
as far as she was concerned. 

The State tax commissioner dis- 
agreed with the:executors as to the 
inventory and re-appraised the estate 
for the purpose of assessing the suc- 
cession tax, and valued the property 
at four and one-half millions. The dif- 
ference in the value of the estate was 
due wholly to the question of value 
put on a block of stock in the Jordan 
Marsh Company. ‘The executors re- 
quested the Probate Court to appoint 
appraisers and the result showed an 
estate of $3,890,000. The executors 
held that this Succession Law did not 
apply, but the full court now holds to 
the contrary. Had Mr. Mitton died 
since October, 1917, his estate would 


Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 


been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 


Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Our enviable record for service in 


the past and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


SembrsatD 
INSURANCE COMP 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


also have been 
Tax of $970,000. 

A year ago the daily papers heralded 
all over our country that J. Pierpont 
Morgan had taken on two and one-half 
Million of life insurance for the sole 
purpose of providing ready cash with 
which to pay the various National and 
State inheritance taxes, whenever his 
estate might come to be administered. 

The papers also told us that H. P. 
Davidson of New York had put on an 
additional $750,000 for a like purpose; 
that Rosenwald of Chicago had bought 
$1,750,000 for the same reason, and 
that many other men had done likewise 
with the same object in view. 

Ready Cash Necessary 

It is highly necessary that an admin- 
istrator or executor be able to secure 
this cash and without sacrificing a part 
of the estate at a forced sale to get it. 
It is not advisable in any well managed 
personal affair, and repugnant to the 
business instincts of any conservative 
and thoughtful man to carry constantly 
a sufficient sum in banks in such liquid 
form as to be available in case of sud- 
den death. Also the fluctuation of se- 
curities is often so great that in a fall- 
ing market or time of panic the sacri- 
fice necessary to obtain the necessary 


held for the Federal 


money to pay the tax might easily 
wreck many an otherwise valuable 
estate. 

As life insurance is the one great 


cash asset in the event of death it is 
certainly the part.of good judgment 
and business sagacity to carry policies 
for this express purpose large enough 
to be sure these taxes will be provided 
for. 

To whom shall these policies be pay- 
able in order to properly protect the 
estate. One of the largest amounts 
thus written has all the policies pay- 
able to the insured’s son, others are 
being written to the wife, and still 
others are payable to the estate. It 
is conceivable that the circumstances 
might be such at the death of the in- 
sured that the son, daughter or wife 
might gain an additional benefit by in- 
sisting that the insurance was intended 
as a special gift. It is also conceivable 
that husband and wife might die to- 
gether in a common disaster—a steam- 
ship, railroad train or auto wreck. 

Should it be that the husband died 


first his estate could be taxed and 
later the wife’s estate taxed again, al- 
though their deaths might be only a 
matter of a few hours apart. 


Should Be Paid to Estates 


To my mind these policies should 
be written payable to the estates. If 
written otherwise it is done to escape 
taxation, but as these policies are writ- 
ten solely for the purpose of paying 
taxes, it would seem better and look 
vastly more honest to pay the trifling 
additional tax and as well be on the 
side of safety. 

There has been pending, and I do 
not know of its yet being passed, a 
bill before Congress to amend the 
Federal Hstate Tax Law to exempt 
from taxation the proceeds of life in- 
surance when it shall appear from the 
policies that the insurance was effected 
to provide funds for the payment of 
such taxes. If this amendment is en- 
acted it will be the best possible solu- 
tion ,of the problem. 


In all our districts there are hun- 
dreds of men whose estates are large 
enough to be affected by inheritance 
taxes and who will be willing and 
anxious to make some such provision 
if the desirability of the life insurance 
plan is carefully presented to them. 
Such a presentation can only be made 
after a well prepared statement has 
been made and studied in our own 
offices. Some such case might be cited 
and then a few facts given stating 
what the tax would be on an amount 
which will be probably larger than that 
of the property of the man to whom 
it is being presented. No written state- 
ment should be shown as the data 
should be so well in our minds as to 
be given in a conversational manner. 

Take for illustration the estate of a 
man who has died within this State 
and presume it amounts to $150,000. 
The Federal Tax will be 4% on $100,000 
and the State Tax (if it is direct in- 
heritance) 4% on $150,000, or a total 
tax of $10,000. If to this is added the 
cost of administration the total charge 
could easily be $15,000. 

Or take an estate of $250,000. The 
Federal Tax is 6% on $200,000 and 
the State Tax 4% on $250,000, or a 
total of $22,000. Administration ex- 
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54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 


by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


eee 


The relative value of a small 


The policy may be brought out 
Small in numerous ways. In dealing 
Policy with certain problems ma- 


thematicians have considered 
the value of money in -two way’: 
First, the actual amount or mathema- 
tical value, and, second, the moral 
value or the value which our feelings 
assign to the amount. If a man should 
lose his last quarter down a crack and 
bave no prospect of getting another, 
his feelings about that last quarter 
would probably be very keen, and 
hence the moral value of that sum 
of money in this particular instance 
would be very high as compared to 
its actual or mathematical value. 

In like manner the moral value of 
one thousand dollars to a destitute 
widow would be very great indeed. 
The moral difference between bedrock 
poverty and one thousand dollars is 
infinitely great. The difference be- 
tween a widow with five thousand 
dollars and a widow with one thousand 
Gollars is a mere gully compared to 
the chasm which lies between the 
latter and a wife who is left absolutely 
destitute—Quoted from Boston Ad- 
vertiser, by R. H. Blakeslee. 

* * * 


Franklin C. Morss, of the 
Morsson Philadelphia Agency of the 
Monthly Provident Life & Trust, 
Income recently told of how he 
was sold an automobile. 
“T did not want a car. It was my wife 
who thought it would be useful and 
beneficial. I am not much of a ma- 
chinist. One salesman told me how 
little oil his car used. I did not want 
to think of oil. Others gave me elab- 
orate pamphlets with pictures of me- 
chanical parts which left me cold. 
Finally one salesman said, ‘Get in and 
T’ll show you how easy it is to run ity 
In half an hour he had me running 
the car and I bought it.’ Now there 
is a valuable lesson here for insurance 
men. It is true that a life insurance 
policy is a wonderful mechanism and 
the more thoroughly the agent knows 
this mechanism the better he can sell 
it, provided he bears in mind that the 
great majority of his prospects are 
not in the least interested in the 
mechanism, all they want to know is 
what the policy will do.” 
This is especially true of Monthly 
Income Insurance. The prospect can 


easily be interested in what a monthly . 


income will do for his family, but he 
is apt to be repelled by the actuarial 
mechanism of the policy. The most 
successful agents in selling Monthly 
Income win their cases by talking con- 
cretely about what the policy will do 
in paying household bills after the 
breadwinner is gone. 

Barl Manning has shown in his 
‘Definite Object” that the Monthly In- 
come Idea can be used practically. in 
getting a man started on his insurance 
career, even if the initial policy be 
small, and the installments run only 
for ten years. 

Many other agents link-up the Month- 
ly Income Idea with Option One, and 
are very successful in getting a man 
to increase his insurance by showing 
him that his previous insurance is en- 
tirely inadequate when considered in 
terms of monthly income. 

The more familiar our agents be- 
come with the Monthly Income Idea 
the easier it will be to sell Continuous 
Income Life and Survivorship Income. 
Ivy an agent is in doubt himself as to 
just what the policy will do, ‘and talks 
_to a prospect about it to see whether 
he likes it, that is really not a canvass, 


and the agent ought not to be sur- 
prised if he is unsuccessful. 

To be successful in selling Continu- 
ous Income Life and survivorship Life 
it is necessary to know first just what 
the policy in order to avoid bringing 
it will fit and when it will not fit. It 
is then possible to State untechnically 
just what the policy will do, and to 
visualize the results. But it is meces- 
sary for the: agent to have a clear 
understanding of the mechanism of 
the policy in order to avoid bringing 
his mechanism into the canvass. 

These policies in certain instances 
fit the insurer’s needs better than any 
others. They give a more complete 
protection in that the monthly income 
is for life. Naturally it costs more to 
have the income for life. There are 
cases where the insurance carried is 
so inadequate that the insured would 
make a mistake in spending money 
for income for life, rather than in 
spending the money for larger install- 
ments for a limited period. 

It is not contended that Continuous 
Life Income or Survivorship Income 
fits every case. “But when it does fit 
it is apt to fit better than anything 
else, and the agent who fails to recog- 
nize this is missing some golden op- 
portunities. 


* * * 
In an article on the un- 
Manhattan certain protection  of- 
Life on fered by fraternal orders 


the Manhattan Life ad- 
vises agents, in part, 


Fraternals 


as follows: 

When any insurance agreement is 
dependent upon the vote of the mem- 
bership as to increasing dues or de- 
creasing certificate benefits or when 
the courts of the State are frequently 
made the means to determine whether 
the insured is really entitled to collect 
anything under his certificate, it is high 
time to look for the very best kind of 
life insurance protection that any in- 
stitution can offer. 

Lodges are good things and so are 
fraternal orders if they help to bring 
a man into closer touch with his fellow 
men. ‘Tell your prospect that as a 
social organization, there is nothing like 
belonging to his lodge, but warn him 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


also that if he wants real life insurance 
protection for his wife and children, 
he should not depend upon the small 
sum which he pays every month to his 
lodge and expect to get, besides good 
fellowship, reliable insurance protec- 
tion. 

If he is such a firm believer in frat- 
ernal and assessment insurance that 
he cannot be influenced .to discontinue 
that form of policy, simply acknowledge 
to him that the small sum he pays to 
his lodge every month might not be 
missed and is a good investment for 
good fellowship’s sake and as a sport- 
ing proposition. 

Let him continue his fraternal insur- 
ance but above all, let him adequately 
protect himself with an additional line 
in a legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany which is always under the direct 
supervision of State authorities, is peri- 
odically examined and has adequate 
reserves put aside for carrying out its 
contracts. ‘These reServes are com- 
puted upon actual experience going 
back many years—not on guesswork. 

The policyholder in the fraternal, 
needs real life insurance protection 
more than he can ever dream of in 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


It is first in the world in amount of 


July 5, 1918 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 


It is greater than any other company 
in America in- the number of its 
POlicies 2... ce odiecsse~ +00 edeeatacens 


It stood first in the world in amount 


of insurance placed in 1917 
pas oo + 6 hb ples ehhe. 9 LOR URO 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
Dini’ we benasciew dle «oO 200 ul eons 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


these times. Money counts more than 
ever before and guaranty funds and 
assessments are not very satisfactory 
when taxes are heavy and the incomes 
cf a large number of the people of the 
country have increased little if any, 
while expenses have continued to rise 
25, 50.and 75 per cent. 

Point out to your prospect that a 
company which has a record of any- 
where from 25 to 50 years of prompt 
payment of premiums with no rate re- 
adjustments, except those dictated by 
the best interest of the policyholder 
and with no other changes of policy — 
except those which reduce the restric- 
tions imposed upon the man who holds 
the contract, is the kind of institution 
everybody needs for safeguarding his 
family’s future. x 

* * * 


The most unique meeting 


Habit was held in the Cleveland — 
Talk offices of the Midland Mu- — 
Contest tual Life recently. The 


meeting was a contest for 

the members of the Melvin Young class 
in insurance, in presenting the short 
“habit talk,’ the most essential part 
of the equipment of a dife insurance — 
salesman, Fourteen of the glass en- 
tered the contest, and after a. long 
period of deliberation on the part 6f 
the judges, Messrs. G. R. Pierce, Gen. 
Agt., Chagrin Falls, E. O. Mowrer, 
Gen. Agt., Akron and J. D. Van Scoten, 
Supt. of Agencies.of the Midland, the 
winners were announced. Mr. Seth J. 
Polear, first prize; Mr. Tod Buzard, — 
second prize; and Mr. Chas. BH, Rutter, 
third prize; Mr. John P. Welsh de- 
serves special mention for his partic- 
ular style of argument inserted into 
his presentation. R. A. Tuttle, General 
Manager for Northern Ohio, presided. — 
* * * . t 


The New York Life directs 
special attention to the 
Many great work of C, A. Me 
Women Govern, Vermont Branch, 
who wrote thirty applica- 
tions in the month of May; fourteen of © 
them on the lives of women. Since he 
-started with the Company Mr. McGoy- 
ern has insured in the State of Ver 
mont nearly 100 women school-teachers. _ 
“The field should be.good in the Green | 
Mountain State, and we commend Mr. 
McGovern as a specialist in his class,” 


says the Company. 4 


Insures 


# 
FEDERAL LIFE CLUB ‘ 

The annual meetings of the Federal } 

Life’s Club of $100,000 producers ami 

of the Inner Circle, $200,000 producers, 

will be held on September 2-3 at t 

Hotel Astor. Ph 
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: BUSINESS ESSENTIALS 

No. 5 — INITIATIVE 

| By JOHN K. WEST 
‘cnn 


It is all right for an agent to plan 
his work, but the real live thing that 
counts is to get into action and secure 
results from your planning. 


_ Thousands and thousands of insur- 
ance agents and clerks are dreamers. 
They are wonderful mental money 
workers. They have visions of selling 
volumes of business to prospects they 
idly dream about, but checking up on 
their cash returns at the end-of the 
year places them on the amount of 
business they pay for and not on what 
they dream about, 


As a rule there is t60 wide a separa- 
tion between our plans and real action. 
Agents have been producing new plans 
for years and have continually been 
Keeping these plans in sealed packages 
waiting for the right moment to spring 
them which oftentimes never comes. 


Enough plans are already stored up 
in your minds to revolutionize the in- 
surance world if it could only be 
brought into action. 


It is piteous enough to witness the 
inexcusable blunders of the agent who 
doesn’t know his business, who doesn’t 
know all about his company and its 
policies, who doesn’t know human na- 
ture, who employs a hit or miss policy 
of salesmanship in hig business, who 
does not plan, who doesn’t know hu- 
man nature, but how deplorable it is 
to see some old veterans in fhe biisi- 
ness who havé been accumulating 
knowledge of insurance for years, who 
know their ‘territory, who know their 
company, who know the technics of 
insurance salesmanship, go floundering 
around without the application of this 
wonderful knowledge to their work. It 
is not enough to have great qualities. 
We should exercise our initiative. 


To initiate means to make a begin- 
ning, to -ommence to do a certain 
thing. It doesn’t mean to do the hard 
things first necessarily, but it means 
getting action on our plans. 


There are many schemes you can 
‘adopt to stir your initiative, but a 
Most successful system is the so-called 
tickler system, Whatever you do, don’t 
carry your plans around in your head. 
Your mind is eternally loaded with 
‘hundreds of things and don’t put an ex- 
tra burden on it by trusting to carry 
out your plans by memory. Write your 
plans out. Your memory is unreliable 
and may cost you money. You plan 
to call on five prospects for insurance 
to-morrow morning between 9 and 10 
o'clock. Write down the names of the 
persons, something about their physi- 
cal and mental characteristics, their 
business and social life and in short 
what sales proposition you expect. to 
make. Then at the end of to-morrow 
check up your report and find out how 
near you have lived up to schedule. 


The fact that you fail to interview 
your prospect, that you do not present 
forceful arguments in the manner ‘you 
plan reduces your accomplishment to 
Zero. 


eUvUUUHvuceeceesocuueeveecnuauonuecenneusauaeeeteetonyonuneeenest acco casey ese annegeetavanaveeseeenoeuuauseeeevioanneteran incite iamnannnntiniT 


The actual doing of a thing is what 
counts. In a good sized agency there 
were two solicitors who were long on 
plans. Both would write down their 
prospect lists faithfully, but in the 
morning Smith would be directed by 
his environment, and if he was feel- 
ing well, and the weather was just right 
and he stumbled over his prospect he 
would go right in and win him easily. 
The other fellow Jones was not affected 
by his surroundings. Nine o’clock was 
an alarm to him to get out of his office 
chair, out to despatch his plans for the 
day. If it rained he would buckle on 
his raincoat which he had in readiness, 
if his prospect was away from his busi- 
ness he would find out when he would 
return, make a note of the fact in his 
record book, and go on to the next on 
his list. By four o’clock he had com- 
pleted his day and whether he landed 
a risk or not he carried on his work 
for the day according to schedule. 
Which agent do you think was ulti- 
mately most successful? Answer this 
yourself. 


It is not necessary to wait for the 
psychological moment to come around 
before you do things. Opportunities to 
double your business are crowding you 
constantly. They are always at hand. 

You, like all agents, have probably 
been talking a long time about making 
some important improvement in your 
business, of writing out a convincing 
sales talk for your policies, etc., and 
possibly you have carried out your in- 
tentions. 

If you have carried out your plans in- 
tensively you know how to initiate. If 
you find you waste your time by merely 
planning you now have the opportunity 
of making your dreams come true. 

If you are behind on planning a pros- 
pect list, if you neglect your accounts, 
if you are troubled with laziness, if you 
are disregarding your personal appear- 
ance, if you fail to answer letters from 
the home office, if you fail to keep up 
to date on your business, right about 
face on these neglected opportunities 
and initiate. 

It is hard for the average agent to 
initiate, but the string of successful 
managers who are at the top of the 
heap reach their pinnacle for one rea- 
son only—they initiate. 

Those who fail to initiate let the 
prizes and rewards and money slip 
through, their fingers. 

Just take hold of yourself, make sure 
you are on the right road, and plunge 
conscientiously into a definite live ac- 
tion, and you will have unbounded suc- 
cess no matter what you do, work or 
play. Life is too short to wait. 


LARGER POLICIES 
The average size of policy issued by 
the Travelers Insurance Company dur- 
ing the first four months of the year 
indicated 


1917 1918 
Ages 20 to 30 inc. $2,055 $1,869 
Ages over 30 3,840. 4,276 
All ages 2,995 3,291 


AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


A strong, progressive Southern Company wants a live, ener- 
getic man, experienced in agency work, to take position of 


gency Manager. 


Good position for right man. 


Address, 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital. .......$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force........... (over)... $42,400,000 
Resources. fhe skin. ca een sete (over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for................ 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Wear Field Mana Detroit, July 1, 1918. 


Your time during July is worth $5.00 per hour. How 
do you intend to spend it— the time? 

If you don’t spend your time energetically, you will 
not have money to spend, or save, or invest. 

What a picture is this to conjure—the squandering of— 
time. Some time you and I are going to realize that we 
need that time, and wish we could have it back again. But 
we can never get it back—we must just use it now to the 
best possible purpose in intelligent energy. 

July is the time, and NOW is the hour. 
problem. Do it NOW. With best wishes, 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
CLARENCE L. AYRES, President. 


It’s your life 


“AGENCY MANAGER” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street New York 


General Agency open in Pennsylvania 


for company that has smashed world’s record for growth. 
' A novel and fast selling line of policy contracts has figured in 
this record. ar: 

The right man can grow up with such an organization without 
going west. A vigorous western company will come to you. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 


For past seven years Manager of New York City 
Agency of one of the four largest and oldest New York 
Life Insurance Companies—Desire to make a change— 
Correspondence invited 


“NEW YORK No. 1000” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street New York 
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Secretary, 


After the war every human institu: 
tion will be measured, by a new yard- 
stick. Is your present plan of business 
economical? Is it efficient? Is it as 
efficient as it can be made or have 
you left it wide open to attack by' 
those able but impractical persons who 
dream ofthe great day when the peo- 
ple shall own and operate all activities 
of a public or quasi-public nature, 
when poverty shall be unknown and 
happiness and content the heritage of 
every human being? 


Everything worth while in this world 
was the germ of an idea in the mind 
of some dreamer before it became al 
actuality. Practical men entrusted 
with the control of great private in 
terests cannot afford to ignore the 
dreamer, Every reasonable effort to 
approximate his conception of publi 
service should be made. This applies 
with peculiar force to insurance. 
many of us are willing to concede that 
insurance can or Should be conducted 
by the Government, but it is the part 
o° wisdom to recognize the possibilities 
in the changed conditions brought 
about by the world upheaval and to 
evuard against its probable effects by 
bringing the business to the. highest 
possible point of efficiency and service. 

Another safeguard should not be 
overlooked, Under our form of Gov- 
ernment, all power resides in the peo- 
ple. Public opinion makes and un- 
makes men, measures and institutions. 
While we are striving to attain the 
ultimate in efficiency and service, let 
us tell about it—frequently and in 
plain language—-so that all may under- 
stand. The average man is fair- 
minded. If he can be made to under- 
stand—by intelligent advertising and 
publicity campaigns—that HIS com- 
pany is giving him the maximum of 
protection and service at the minimum 
cost, he will be slow to cast his vote 
for state control of any branch of in- 
surance. 


Not 


Test to be Met 

Failure by the companies to appre- 
ciate the importance of making a 
strong case in the court of public 
opinion has done more to foster the 
state insurance movement, than all of 
the activities of its proponents. 

The Federal government is now writ- 
ing insurance on the lives of our 
soldiers and sailors and on ocean ship- 
ping and the propaganda for Compul- 
sory Health Insurance is being carried 
on practically all over the United 
States. 

After the war, insurance will have 
to meet the test of comparative effi- 
ciency. 

Can private capital write life, acci- 
dent, marine, fire and other lines of 
‘nsurance as efficiently, as economi- 
cally and with as’ much all around 
satisfaction to the insured, as the 
government? 


It will not help the cause of private 
insurance for the men skilled in the 
intricacies of the business to cite the 
past failures of state insurance and 
proclaim the greater efficiency of pri- 
vate management. We are living in 
an age of turmoil and change, when 
age-old customs are discarded over 
night and the lessons of experience 
count for naught. The old world is 
having a bad attack at social self- 
consciousness, Every man is his 
prother’s keeper and woe unto him 
who maketh an honest dollar more 
than he requires for his daily bread 
and raiment. 

The conditions being thus and so, 
it-seems to. me that any comprehen- 
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IMPORTANCE OF CO-OPERATION IN MAKING 
INSURANCE SERVICE MORE EFFICIENT 


By C. D. Babcock 


Insurance 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Fdward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


Economics Society 


sive view of the future of insurance 
must provide 

First: For the greatest possible 
efficiency in management that the pub- 
lic may receive the maximum of pro- 
tection and service for the money ex 
pended; and 

Second: For an extensive move- 
ment (fostered and largely financed 
by the insurance companies,) to con- 
serve human time values by the elimi- 
nation of preventable illness and acci- 
dents. 

Management, to be efficient in the 
sense in which it is now commonly 
understood, must provide for the ef- 
fective co-ordination of all of the parts 
of a machine or all of the elements 
of an organization. Critical post- 
pellum public opinion will not be sat- 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


Insurance in force, 113,918 Policies for.......+. eecseseerseetectrressseesnnetess ess $270,243,227.37 
WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 
To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 
Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 
It stands alone in that result. 
Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1917 .....seseeeseecerrererserer® $318,963,384.44 
Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period....-..+-+++++++ 326,786,585.46 


isfied with insurance service in which /;— 


there is evident a lack of harmony 
and co-operation between the Home 
Office and the men in the field. 


At Cross Purposes 


The lethargy and indifference “to 
their own welfare and the interests 
of their companies, displayed by a 
very substantial element of the insur- 
ance agents of ali lines, in the face 
of the present tremendous socialistic 
movement, is one of the most remark- 
able: facts in connection with current 
economic and political history. 

When the company is pulling in one 
direction and the agent in another, it 
is evidence of a lack of efficiency 
somewhere, and the public, the com- 
pany and the agent all are losers. 

There are too many companies in 
which there is only too evident a lack 
of co-operation between the manage- 
ment and the men in the field. 

I am disposed to take the position 
that in a majority of such cases the 
fault lies with the management. 

Speaking broadly, the interests of 
the company are the interests of the 
agent, and it should be the business 
cf some human being at headquarters 
with red blood in his carburetor, to 
keep. in touch with the agents and to 
impress: upon them the mutuality of 
the interests of all concerned. I am 
aware of the fact that this is being 
done now in some cases, and is being 
zttempted in hundreds of others with- 
out any real success. 

Sometimes I am almost led to be- 
lieve that some high home office offi- 
cials have stuck too closely to their 
mahogany desks and have not gone 
forth frequently enough into the high- 
ways and byways to confer with the 
men who make possible the creatiort 
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7,823,201.02 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- © 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 


of presidents, general managers, ete. 
The agent is intensely human. 
Show him that the public demand for 
the ultimate in service, on which his 
livelihood and the perpetuity of pri 
vate insurance depends, requires that 
he use his personal influence against 
Socialism, the I. W. W., the Non-Parti- 
san League and other dreamers and 
fakers and he will play the game. 


The man who questions the ability 
ol the insurance agents, working in 
harmony with the home offices, to 
mold public opinion and influence leg- 
islation, is behind the times and out 
ot touch with modern political condi- 
tions. ; 

Health Conservation 

In my opinion, the companies must 
do more than give the. greatest pos- 
sible service in return for the premi- 
ums received. They must recognize 
the necessity of using their great in- 
fluence and resources in the inaugura- 
tion and conduct of a persistent na- 
tional campaign of constructive effort 
to reduce the enormous drain upon 
the country by the huge time Joss 
caused by preventable illness. 

I am firmly convinced that only in 
this way can we hope to permanently 
exclude Compulsory Social Health In- 
surance, with its “MADE IN GHR- 
MANY” label and all of the long train 
of evils that have attended the system 
in Europe. : 
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PURELY MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PERMANENT, 
William Street, New York City 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Wants U. S. to Cover 
All Its Workmen 


SENATOR LEWIS’ MEASURE 
Would Extend Bureau’s Scope to 
Those in Dangerous or 


Unhealthy Work 


Washington, D. \C.—Providing for 
the insurance of all workmen and la- 
borers engaged in war work for the 
United States Government or in any 
ether work in this country in which 
their health or life is imperiled, Sen- 
ator James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, 
has introduced a bill into Congress 
to amend the War Risk Insurance 
Act accordingly. 

In a Speech on the floor of the Sen- 
ate some time ago, Senator Lewis ex- 
pressed his determination to introduce 
this bill, and, further, to introduce 
other measures in which insurance for 
civilians by the Government is pro- 
vided. The bill to amend the war risk 
act was at that time being considered, 
and it was His original intention to 
have his measures made a part there- 
of, but he was persuaded to hold them 
up that the bill might be passed and 
made effective without delay. 

A feature of the bill is the provi- 
sion that no person not loyal to the 
United States may enjoy the insurance 
provided therein, and its limitation to 
citizens or persons who have declared 
their intention to naturalize them- 
selves. 

Text of Measure 


The text of the measure, which has 
been referred to the committee on fi- 
nance, is as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress. 
assembled, that the act designated as 
the war-risk insurance act for soldiers, 
and more specifically identified as be- 
ing that certain act passed under date 
of June twelfth, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, be amended by adding the 
following sections: 
' ““Sec—. That the said provisions of 
the act and all its benefits as pro- 
yided in the law are to be extended 
and applied to and conferred upon all 
workmen and laborers engaged in war 
work in ‘behalf of the United States 
Government, where such work im- 
perils or injures life or health. 

“*All other laborers and workmen 
engaged in any other work in the 
United States of America which im- 
perils health or life. . 

“See—. That the board or agency 
empowered under the law of the war 
risk insurance to decide upon the qual- 
iftcation or availability of soldiers for 
the enjoyment of insurance, is hereby 
authorized to decide as to what per- 
sons come within the meaning of la- 
borers and toilers engaged in work, or 
what persons are those engaged as la- 
borers and toilers wherein life and 
health are imperiled. 

“Sec.—. That no person not a citi- 
zen of the United States and who has 
not declared in good faith his intention 
to be such, shall be entitled to the 
enjoyment of the provisions of this 


" Bees 


“‘Sec—. That any person who by 
conduct or expressions shall be shown 
to be disloyal to the United States or 
unworthy of citizenship, shall not be 
entitled to the benefits of this act. 

- “Sec—. That any person or per- 
sons who after having been declared 
worthy of the benefits of this act shall 
by conduct, actions or expressions 
show themselves as disloyal to the 
United States, shall promptly be 
dropped and forbidden the further en- 
joyment of the provisions of this act, 
and the said board or agency which 
by ‘law is permitted to decide those 


_ who are within the provisions of the 
war risk In 


surance law, is hereby au- 
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Open Employment 
Registration Bureaus 
INNOVATION BY AETNA LIFE 


Men’s Bureau in Charge of F. K. 
Daniels; Women’s in Charge of 
Miss Heath 


The Attna Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies which recently established an 
employment Registration Bureau for 
women has opened another Bureau for 
men, 

The object of these Bureaus, accord- 
ing to a letter recently sent out by the 
President, is ‘to centralize the inter- 
viewing and standardize the employ- 
ment of men and women as required 
in the future to fulfill the Home Office 
needs.” 

The Bureau is located in Rooms 403, 
404 and 405 of the D’Hsopo Building 
in Hartford, and is in charge of F. K. 
Daniels. ‘This Department will inter- 
view all future men applicants, , care- 
fully investigating their references, 
business qualifications, mental and 
physical condition. : 

The Women’s Department is looked 
after by Miss A. B. Heath and is lo- 
cated in the same building. 

When the officers find it necessary 
to employ additional help to fill new 
positions or vacancies, they will get 
in touch with the Registration Bureau, 
who will refer desirable applications 
and arrange for a personal interview 
of applicants with the Department in- 
terested. 

The Committee on Methods and 
Economies will direct the operation 
and attend to the details of the Bureau. 

In the Ladies’ Department, which 
was organized in February 19, 1918, 
the number of registrants to June 20, 
inclusive, was 1,461, and the number 
of positions filled, 237. 

The number of registrants in the 
Gentlemen’s Department, officially 
opened June 1, including June 20, was 
224, and the number of positions filled, 
Lah 

The total registrants of both Depart- 
ments was 1,685, and the number. em- 
ployed 290. 

To those who contemplate entering 
the insurance business the A‘tna or- 
ganization offers unusual advantages 
owing to the reason that the Aetna Life 
tand its affiliated companies, the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company and the 
#utomobile Insura.ce Compan.” of Har*- 
ford write every class of insurance, 
which includes life, fire, marine, acci- 
dent and health, compensation, and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


Inheritance Tax As 
Seen By Lowell Man 
(Continued from page 7) 


penses could easily take $5,000 to $8,000 
more, making a total of about $30,000. 

Excepting the war taxes which ap- 
peals to a man’s patriotic principles, 
nearly everyone shrinks from taxation 
and if this method of providing for 
them is properly put up to many men 
whose estates would be even too small 
to be affected by the Federal tax, but 
would come under State taxation laws, 
they would undoubtedly put on an ad- 
ditional $5,000, $10,000, $25,000. Again 
that ingrain feeling of possibly getting 
a big bargain by only paying a few 
premiums for the full tax amount would 
appeal to the speculative spirit of 
many, as seemingly to make someone 
else pay the tax. 


thorized to pass upon and decide the 
question as to the fitness or unfitness 
to either enjoy or further enjoy the 
provisions of this act, and such board 
or agency shall be the agency to de- 
termine upon the truth as to all charges 
of disloyalty that shall be made as 
to any applicant or person enjoying 
the benefit of insurance under this 
act.”” 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


Received in Incomes... «.2 een ve eee ce $667,884,000 
Paid Policy-holders 3:2. eu = ss ee 382,875,000 
Increased its Resources. ....c00.26---.+---00- 215,272,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force.............. 503,535,000 
THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 
In Income), ocd Se EE has os cinles $27,325,000 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders............... 25,337,000 
In’ New Insurancev ns 9.2 core ett cls +ehs eee ale 119,917,000 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
entire income. It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3.007.223. There were 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaitins proof on December 31. The 
Companv had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the nercentage of its actual to its exnected mortalitv has not been 
anpreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Comnany has kept complete mortality statistics. 


The Comnanv owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 


‘amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 


Liberty Loan. 


There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office bovs—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Companv has afforded the Government everv assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrving out. the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the Jives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accent 
applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our 
daily occupations are incidental; winning, the war is our real business. 


Winnins the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of Jife—making the world a safe place for 
women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
and in time of peace. 


The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW. YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE oy INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 
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"ished The Eastern 
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105 William Street, New York City. 
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MR. MELLOR’S APPOINTMENT 


The Government gains and insurance 
loses a good man'in Sigourney Mellor, 
leading producer for the country of 
the Provident Life & Trust Co. and 
associate general agent of that Com- 
pany in this city. He goes to Wash- 
ington as assistant secretary of the 
United States Shipping Board, and is 
a good example of the high class of 
appointments being made at the na- 
tional capital nowadays. Mr. Mellor 
is young, intensely energetic, unusu- 
ally successful, and a man of spotless 
character. His success is easily ex- 
plained, and he should ‘be a valuable 
acquisition to the Shipping Board. 


AFTER THE WAR 

Plans for the demobilization of the 
British fighting forces and the furnish- 
ing of civil. employment for the men 
as soon as possible after the war are 
being worked out by the British Gov- 
ernment. It is not proposed that these 
patriots shall. be left stranded if they 
return and find their positions taken, 
or no positions which they can obtain. 
One of the most interesting of the pro- 
posals is that each man is to be pre- 
sented with an out-of-work insurance 
policy, which is valid for one ‘year. 
t is in the form of a document which 
entitles the holder to receive a fixed 
sum for a definite period, when un- 
employed, from the post office. The 
rate and the period will be fixed “when 
the time comes.” 

In this country the problem of un- 
employment wilt be tremendously diffi- 
cult to handle, for here as in Great 
Britain and other countries, hundreds 
of thousands of women are entering 
industry to take the places of men. 
It is not probable that the women will 
be content to return to their homes 
as in the before-the-war days. The 
subject has been discussed in labor 
union councils, but not much has been 
said about it in Congresis where states- 
men are entirely engrossed in plans 
for winning the war rather than what 
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is to happen after the war. In fact, 
whenever one stops to think of after- 
the-war happenings the possibilities 
are staggering. 

Will the railroads be given back to 
the stockholders? Will the Govern- 
ment drop its War Risk Bureau? If 
the telegraph companies are taken 
over will they be returned? These 
questions will all be live issues during 
the coming political campaign 


NO DIMINUTION IN STATE INSUR- 
ANCE ACTIVITY 


As California is one of the States in 
which compulsory health insurance is 
first likely to be attempted, what has 
been done there by those advocating 
such a System is of importance to in- 
surance men elsewhere. An amend- 
ment to the State constitution was 
necessary in order to make compul- 
sory health insurance possible. This 
amendment was approved by two- 
thirds of the legislature and is to be 
submitted to the voters in November 
for ratification.. A commission is now 
drafting a bill for presentation at the 
next session. The advocates of the 
measure have been working unremit- 
tingly in the interest of this: legisla- 
tion, holding meetings with representa- 
tives of labor, employers and leading 
physicians of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. According to a representa- 
tive of the commission the constitu- 
tional amendment has been endorsed 
by the Building Trades Council and 
by the California Federation of Labor. 
While it has not received the approval 
of the Medical Association it is well 
supported by many of the capable 
physicians. The commission to in- 
vestigate the subject of health insurance 
has framed a tentative plan of medical 
organization based upon a per capita 
rather than a fee system of schedule 
of payment, and the employment, on 
salary, of specialists for part time 
service, The physicians, while pre- 
ferring the service basis of payment, 
so far as the profession itself is con- 
eerned, are said to have realized the 
necessity for the per capita basis in 
the interest of economy and the prede- 
termination of the cost of medical 
service. So far the opposition to health 
insurance in California has come from 
the Christian Scientists and the insur- 
ance companies. It is natural that the 
latter should oppose the measure as 
under the proposed bill they are ex- 
cluded from participating as carriers. 


a 


SENATOR LEWIS AND THE BUREAU 
OF WAR RISK INSURANCE 


The bill of Senator Lewis extending 
the scope of the War Risk Bureau to 
cover workmen and laborers employed 
by the Government is not so radical 
as first reports said. The men men- 
tioned in the bill are those whose 
work “imperils or injures life or 
health.” The Bureau is to determine 
what persons or what employments 
come within this definition. Until 
they make their decisions about un- 
healthful or dangerous occupations, it 
cannot be estimated how many pros- 
pects will be taken out of reach of the 
insurance ‘companies. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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RALPH MARDEN 


Ralph Marden was born in Boston, 
where he grew up. He began his in- 
surance work as a life man. Later 
he was elected secretary and treasurer 
of a prominent natural premium life 
association. Accident insurance in- 
terested him more, however, and as 
superintendent of agencies of the Great 
Eastern Casualty, and after that as 
supervisor of the accident and health 
department of the Columbian National 
Life, at the establishment of that 
branch of the Company’s business, his 
name became a familiar one in casualty 
insurance circles. In 1912 he was ap- 
pointed chief adjuster of the accident 
and health department of the Casualty 
Company of America, in New York, 
and has since been engaged exclusively 
in that branch. When that Company’s 
business was reinsured by the Em- 
vloyers’ Liability, he was engaged as 
accident claim adjuster at its New 
York office, where he now is. He has 
frequently written entertainingly on 
insurance topics. Mr. Marden’s work 
in organizing the Accident & Health 
CJaim Association of New York, of 
which he was elected chairman, is 
recognized as that of a man devoted 
to the welfare of that department of 
the business which he has made his 
life work, 

* * * 

R. C. Paulson, District Agent at Man- 
kato, Minn., for the Provident Life & 
Trust, and formerly a bank cashier, 
who joined the Minnesota Agency be- 
cause he liked its stand on the part- 
time question, says he wrote his first 
case, a $5,000, by reading a farmer 
one of the prize essays in the pamphlet 
issued by W. M. Horner, and that out 
of 16 applications secured by him in 
May nine were on farmers. 

* * * 


C. A. Ruby, general agent in Spring- 
field, Mass., of the State Mutual Life, 
resigned as of July ist, to engage in 
Y. M. C. A. war work. His successor 
is to be J. Alexander Sharp of Spring- 
field, Mass., who has had_ several 
years’ experience in the business. He 
is a graduate of Harvard University, 
class of 1905. 

* * * 

Selby P. Wood, general manager of 
the Australian Provincial, is in New 
York City, and will be here for several 
weeks. Since his arrival at San Fran- 
cisco three weeks ago Mr. Wood has 
been ill and he is now recuperating. 

; * * * 

Lieut. William B. Joyce, Jr., son of 
the president of the National Surety 
Company, is engaged to marry Miss 
Charlotte Rayner, daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. 
Lieut. 


R. L, Rayner, of Los Angeles. 
Joyce is stationed at March 


Field, Riverside, Cal., the newly creat- 


ed Army Aviation Field. He is twenty- 
seven years old and a graduate of Yale. 
* * * 

Albert F. Walter, a representative of 
the New England Mutual Life in Phil- 
adelphia, is a veteran of the Civil War. 
He brought his first case to that Com- 
pany just forty years ago, and is still 
on the job. “His business has been 
among the best people in Philadelphia, 
which means large policies and high 
persistency,” said the New England 
SPilot.’7 

* * * 

William R. Collins, of the firm of 
Johnston & Collins, General Agents, 
Life Department, New York City, re- 
cently collected $31,473.98 in one check 
covering the initial premiums on two 
Travelers’ Life Policies on one insured. 
This is the largest check that Mr. 
Collins has ever collected as the initial 
premium on the life ef one insured, 
thereby establishing another record in 
a notable career. 

* * 

Jere J. Hartnett, New York manager 
tor Geo. R. Hess & Co., of Chicago, has 
been lauded in a song, dedicated to the 
City Insurance Club. Mr. Hartnett has 
been president of the Club for two 
years, and it is largely through his ac- — 
tivities that the Club has grown to its 
present proportions. 

* * * 

Arthur Murray, manager of the lia- 
bility department of the Aetna’s New 
York office, writes from camp that he 
was made a corporal three days after 
arriving. On this record, his friends 
are adopting the expedient of address- 
ing him by a higher title each week. 

* * * 

Henry T. Thompson, New York Life, 
Florence, S. C., has served his native 
State in a military way for forty years, 
filling every grade successively from 
private to Brigadier-General. During 
that period he has been four times in 
the military service of the Nation and 
served as Lieutenant-Colonel of Volun- 
teers in Cuba during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. He has just been notified 
by the War Department of his appoint- 
ment as Major in the U. S. Guards, 
National Army, and assigned to duty 
in Texas. 

* s = 

Captain Ten Broeck, Terhune, for- 
merly of Schiff & Terhune and'a promi- 
nent member of the Casualty & Surety 
Club, who was but recently commis- 
sioned, appeared on William Street 
this week for the first time in his uni- 
form and received the congratulations — 
of his friends. 4 


A. G. McILWAINE, Il, PROMOTED 

Ensign Archibald G. McIlwaine, IL, 
son of the United States manager of 
the London & Lancashire, has been 
raised to the rank of lieutenant, junior 
rank, in the United States Naval Aero- 
plane Service. Lieut. McIlwaine is an 
expert golfer and while at Yale w 
champion and runner-up in the coll 
ates three years ago. 


FRANK B. CASSIDY’S CHANGE > 
Frank B. Cassidy, general liability, 
teams and elevator departments in 1 
Metropolitan department of the Globe 
Indemnity has engaged with Reat 
Ives & Wrightson, as assistant to Mr. 
Cromwell. Mr. Cassidy leaves the 
Globe with the best wishes and sin 
cere regrets of his associates who 
dict for him a bright future in his new) 
connection. i 
| 

Mervin Davis, actuary of the Equita- 
ple of Iowa, lS been appointed as 
sistant actuary of the Equitable } 
Assurance Society of New York. 
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Tri-State Agents to 
Meet Next Month 


HAS ONE HUNDRED 


E. E. Cooke, Charlestown, W. Va., 
President—How and Why it Was 
Organized 


MEMBERS 


The Tri-State Fire Insurance Agents’ 
Association is to hold its annual meet- 
ing in August at Braddock Heights, 
Maryland, and a number of prominent 
insurance men will attend as guests. 


The Newest Organization 

This association is about the newest 
of the fire agents’ organizations. It 
was organized a short time ago as the 
outcome of the protest of local fire 
agents in the territory of the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Middle De- 
partment, under the supervision of S. 
J. Little, stamp clerk at Hagarstown, 
Md., against the new rules and rates 
promulgated by the Middle Departmeny, 
its protests having been successfully 
made in several cases. Its member- 
ship consists largely of agents of Jef- 
ferson, Berkeley and Morgan counties 
in West Virginia; Washington, Fred- 
erick and (Carroll counties in Mary- 
land; and Franklin and Fulton Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania. 

Officers 

Officers are E. BH. Cooke, president, 
Charlestown, W. Va.; Ernest Helfen- 
stein, secretary, Frederick, Md.; and 
N. Bruce Armstrong, treasurer, Hagers- 
town, Md. “The plans of the associa- 
tion are for a closer co-operation be- 
tween fire insurance agents and to pro- 
mote good fellowship and anything else 
helpful to the business,” said one of 
the officers. 


GETS SIX FRENCH TREATIES 


“L’Argus” announces that “La Ba- 
leise-Incendie” has established an of- 
fice in Paris for the transaction of 
French business to be worked on an 
autonomous basis. Hitherto, the busi- 
ness has been worked from Basle. The 
Paris branch has been opened to de- 
velop its French business and also in 
order that no documents may be sent 
out of France. In addition to six 
French reinsurance companies, allied 
and neutral offices have concluded 
treaties with this Company. The man- 
ager of the concern is Mr. E. A. Schiff- 
macker, ex-inspector-general and man- 
ager for the Swiss-French branch of 
“La Baloise” at Geneva, member of an 
Alsatian family of Mulhouse. The of- 
fices have been transferred to 30, rue 
Le Peletier. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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Irvin T. Bernhard 
Opens N N. Y. Office 


BINDS FOR SEVEN COMPANIES 


Territory Whole State of 
Jersey—Was With London & 
Lancashire 


New 


Irvin T. Bernhard, for the past seven 
years counterman in the local office of 
the London & Lancashire Fire, re- 
signed as of July 1 and on that date 
opened an Office at 68--William Street, 
New York, for the binding of business 
throughout New Jersey. In this cap- 
acity, Mr. Bernhard represents the 
Scottish Union & National, Niagara- 
Detroit Underwriters, Eagle & British 
Dominions, Glens Falls, Ohio Farmers, 
Yorkshire ‘and Law, Union & Rock. 
For a number of years. past Mr. Bern- 
hard has maintained a local agency 
at 19 Elm St., Hackensack, N. J., and 
this agency will be continued as here- 
tofore. 

Previous to his connection with the 
London & Lancashire, Mr. Bernhard 
had for two years been counterman 
for the Wallace Reid Agency and for 
three years he had acted in a similar 
capacity for Willard S. Brown & Co. 
Mr. Berhard had also been with the 
J G. Hilliard Agency for three years 
and in all of these affiliations his ex- 
perience has been jn the underwriting 
of suburban and _ general territory 
risks. His experience with these rep- 
resentative offices and his ability and 
acquaintance should bring him success 
on his new venture. 


RETURN FROM NEW YORK 
(Colonel Walker Taylor, of North 
Carolina; A. D. Tobin, of Augusta, Ga.; 
and William Douglas, of Jacksonville, 


Fla., have returned home from a visit 
tc William Street offices. 


W ANT E D—SPECIAL 
AGENT for New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. One 
with inspection or rating 
bureau training preferred. 
Good future for right man. 
Address in confidence. 


“SPECIAL AGENT” 


Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER 
105 William St., New York 


THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


UNITED STATES. FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, : 


» NEW YORK 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


52,000,000. 00 


ASSETS 


>7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


>3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS . LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 

PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 

CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


FLOATERS 
REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ANTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ANTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF LANE eet EE PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc. 1870 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.01) 
96,379.07 


Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


1G] 


“Jinger Snaps!” 

The latest new idea to be _ intro- 
duced by the Jackson-Smith Agency, 
Inc., is “Jinger Snaps.” If you are on 
the mailing list of the Jackson-Smith 
Agency you know what “Jinger Snaps” 
is and if you did not receive a copy 
of it, a ’phone call to S. M. Bower will 
get you one. ‘“Jinger Snaps” is a 
breezy little leaflet with a laugh and a 
lesson which the Jackson-Smith Agen- 
cy proposes to issue regularly. 

* * * 


Lloyds May Be Licensed in Texas 


It develops there is no law author- 
izing Lloyds to operate in Texas, nor 
can Liloyd’s agents write business in 
that State under the laws of Texas, 
though several are doing it. Wher- 
ever such practice is found it is stopped. 
G G. Sheerin, well known Dallas agent, 
visited Austin last week and conferred 
with the commissioner of insurance re- 
garding the situation. At one time Mr. 
Sheerin wrote business for Lloyds in 
Texas, but was asked to desist by the 
insurance department and immediatle- 
ly complied. Deputy ‘Commissioner 
Chas. V. Johnson and Mr. Sheerin 
agreed that the law should be amend- 
eg to permit Lloyds to do business in 
Texas and the legislature next Janu- 
ary will be asked to amend the laws 
sc as to permit such admission. 

* * * 


Parcel Post Insurance Plan 


The Providence branch office of the 
Automobile Insurance Co. has secured 
a considerable volume of Parcel Post 
insurance through a plan devised by 
ene of the enterprising special agents 
connected with that branch and, in 
view of the fact that the method used 
2zan be adapted to any state, the Com- 
pany passes the plan along. 

Like all other states, Rhode Island 
sends out each year a considerable 
pumber of “Automobile Registered 
Nuriber Plates” or “Automobile Mark- 
ers’’ aS they are known in some states. 
The Providence branch secured an or- 
der from the Rhode Island State Board 
of Public Highways for sufficient cou- 
ponform parcel post books to insure 
each set of markers sent out. 

The Company says: “The cost of 
insaring a set of markers is very small 
—one two and one-half cent coupon 
being Sufficient to fully insure each set, 
As a large number of markers are 
sert out the premium runs into a con- 
siderable sum and is well worth going 
after. The advertisement secured 
through the insuring of the automobile 
markers in the Automobile Insurance 
Co. should lead to considerable busi- 
ness of other kinds among the auto- 
mobilists who receive their markers 
in that manner. Considerable personal 
business should also develop through 
the acquaintances made at the State 
Capital in the solicitation of this form 
of insurance. 


“Inasmuch as our agents may pos-. 


sibly come into competition with the 
Government on parcel post insurance, 
cither in connection with this matter 
or some other form of parcel post in- 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 


$2,192,173.14 
772,927.35 


Assets . 7 . 
Surplus ‘in United States..... 


Total losses paid. in United 
States. from 1874 to 1917, 
INCIUBHVE: 1.4 ne cc cigeisececcssehes 25,298,472.00 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


surance, we suggest that you secure 
information from your local post-office 
as to the cost and coverage of the 
Government form of policy and care- 
fully. scrutinize the rate sheets and 
saniple policies of the Automobile In- 
surance Co. Such an analysis will in- 


dicate to you that the Government 
charges three cents for the Same 
amount of insurance for which we 


charge two and one-half cents, and our 
policy gives the assured considerably 
more coverage than is given by the 
Covernment form of policy. 

“it is possible that the annual regis- 
tration date for automobiles in your 
state has passed and you may, there- 
fore, feel that you can not benefit from 
this plan. We would call your atten- 
tion. however, to the fact that auto- 
mobiles are being registered through- 
out the entire ‘year and there is no 
zeason why you should not place suffi- 
cient parcel post books to take care 
of the needs of your State Board of 
Public Highways at the present time 
aud later, when they need a large 
supoly of books to take care of their 
annual registration, supply them.” 

* * * 


Vosburgh With Weed & Kennedy 
Lambert Vosburgh, for the past 
seven years with E. H. Betts & Co., 
started on July 1 with Weed & Ken- 
nedy. 
* * * 
Nailor With F. S. James & Co. 
Edward Nailor, formerly counterman 
of the Niagara Fire, is now with Fred 
S. James & Co. 
* EG * 
Louis Tofte In Service Not P. M. 
Louis Tofte, of Cornwall & Stevens, 
who is a brother of P. M. Tofte, Jr., 
secretary of the William H. Kenzel Co., 
is the Tofte who is now at the Cornell 
Aviation Training Station and not his 
brother, as published in a recent issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter. 
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| ““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 
Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


July 5, 1918 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


tev e eee 


Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 


oer et ewe ee 


Bes. 5 cae $1,250,000.00 
.. .$2,384,971.20 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


AGENCIES 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
91s Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


1500 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 YORE 


WILLIAM STREET, NEW 


LOGUE BROS: & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


P LHS A. (DSP OH OA 
ADEQUATE CLARENCE Ise KROUSE & Ge SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS: SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. | | 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS | 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John | 
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Home Office: 68 William Street 
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ALABAMA. 


Anniston. 
Birmingham. 
Dothan. 
Mobile. 
Montgomery. 
Selma. 


ARIZONA. 


Naco. 
Flagstaft. 
Phoenix. 
Nogales. 
Tucson. 
Yuma. 


ARKANSAS. 


Helena. 
Fort Smith. 
Jonesboro. 
Little Rock. 
North Little 
Rock 

Pine Bluff. 
Texarkana. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Antioch. 
Bakersfield . 
Calexico. 
Cedarville. 
EF] Centro. 
Eureka. 
Fresno. 
Hayward. 
Hemet. 
Hollister. 
Indio. ~ 
Los Angeles. 
Loyalton. 
Oakland. 
Modesto. 
Monterey. 
Oxnard. 
Napa. 
Placerville. 
Sacramento. 
San Bernadino. 
San Diego. 
San Francisco. 
San Jose. 
Santa Ana.. 
Santa Rosa, 
Stockton. 
Salinas. 
Susanville. 
Vacaville. 
Watsonville. 


COLRADO 


Denver. 
Colorado Springs 
Grand Junction. 
Pueblo. 


| CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport. 
Hartford. 
New Haven. 
Waterbury. 
Willimantic. 


| DELAWARE 


Dover. 
Georgetown. 
Wilmington. 


DIST. OF COL. 


. i 
q 


Washington. 


f FLORIDA 


! 
|G 


Miami. 
Jacksonville. 
Key West. 
Pensacola. 
Tampa. 


EORGIA 


Augusta. 
Atlanta. 
Brunswick. 


‘Columbus. 


| 
| 
| 


Savannah. 
Macon. 
Rome. 


IDAHO 


Boise. 
Moscow. 
Pocatello. 
St. Anthony. 
Twin Falls. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton. 
Aurora, 
Bloomington. 
Cairo. 
Chicago 8. 
Danville. 
Decatur. 
East St. Louis. 
Galesburg. 
Joliet. 

La Salle. 
Peoria. 
Pontiac. 
Quincy. 
Rockford. 
Rock Island. 
Springfield. 


INDIANA 


Evansville. 

Fort Wayne. 
Indianapolis. 
South Bend. 
Terre Haute. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids. 
Council Bluffs. 
Creston. 
Davenport. 
Des Moines, 
Forest City. 
Marion. 
Mason City. 
Ottumwa. 
Sioux City. 
Waterloo. 


KANSAS 
Abilene. 
Dodge City. 
Hutchinson. 
Kansas City. 
Parsons. 
Topeka. 
Wichita. 


KENTUCKY 
Ashland. 
Louisville. 
Covington. 
Henderson. 
Lexington. 
Newport. 
Paducah. 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria. 
Baton Rouge. 
Jennings. 
Monroe 
New Orleans. 
Shreveport. 


MAINE 
Augusta. 
Bangor. 
Portland. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 4. 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown. ° 
Salisbury. 


MASSACHU- 
SETTS 
Boston 4. 
Springfield. 
Worcester. 


MICHIGAN 
Detruvit. 


Grand Rapids. 


Port Huron. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. 
St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ackerman. 
Greenwood. 
Gulfport. 
Hattiesburg. 
Jackson. 
Meridian. 
Pascagoula, 
Vicksburg. 
West Point. 


MISSOURI 
Hannibal. 
Kansas City. 
Jefferson City 
St. Charles. 
St. Louis 2. 
Sikeston. 


MONTANA 
Billings. 
Butte. 
Glasgow. 
Great. Falls. 
Havre, 
Helena. 
Lewistown, 
Miles City. 
Missoula. 


NEBRASKA 
Hastings. 
Lincoln. 
North Platte. 
Omaha. 


NEVADA 
Gardnerville: 
Reno. 


NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 
Berlin. 
Dover. 
Franklin. 
Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City. 
Camden. 


Gloucester.City. 


Jersey City. 
Newark, 
Orange 
Paterson. 
Trenton. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque. 
Deming. 
Roswell. 
Santa Fe. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo. 
N.Y. City 16. 
Rochester. 
Syracuse. 


N. CAROLINA 
Charlotte. 


Elizabeth City. 


Kinston. 
Monroe. 
Newbern. 
Raleigh. 
Wilmington. 


N. DAKOTA. 
Bismarck. 
Fargo. 


OHIO 
Akron. 
Athens. 
Canton. 
Chillicothe. 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 
Columbus. 
Dayton. 
Hamilton. 
Lima. 
Mansfield. 
Marietta. « 
Marion. 
Portsmouth. 
Sandusky. 
Springfield. 
Steubenville. 
Tiffin. 
Toledo. 
Washington. 
C. House. 
Youngstown 
Zanesville. 


OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore, 
Enid. 
Hobart. 
Lawton. 
McAlester. 
Muskogee. 
Oklahoma City. 
Tulsa. 


OREGON 
Astoria. 
Eugene. 
Medford 
Pendleton, 
Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown. 
Altoona. 


Erie. 
Harrisburg. 
Johnstown. 
New Castle. 
New Kensington 
Oil City. 
Philadelphia 6. 
Pittsburgh 2. 
Reading. 
Scranton. 
Williamsport. 
York. . 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence. 


SO. CAROLINA 
Charleston. 
Columbia. 
Marion. 
Sumter. 


SO. DAKOTA 
Huron. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga. 
Clarksville. 
Columbia 
Copper Hill. 
Jackson. 
Knoxville 
Memphis. 
Nashville. 


TEXAS 
Amarillo, 
Austin. 
Beaumont. 
Brownsville. 
Dallas. 

El! Paso. 
Fort Worth. 
Galveston, 
Houston. 
Laredo. 
Paris. 

San Antonio. 
Smithville, 
Waco. 


UTAH 
Logan. 


Ogden. 

Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT 

Bellows Falls. 

Burlington. 


Montpelier. 
Rutland. 


VIRGINTA 
Alexandria. 
Danville. 
Lynchburg. 
Newport News 
Norfolk. 
Richmond. 
Roanoke. 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen. 
Bellingham. 
Everett. 

North Yakima, 
Seattle. 
Spokane, 
Tacoma. 

Walla Walla. 
Wenatchee. 


W. VIRGINIA 
Charleston. 
Jobnstown. 


WISCONSIN 
Green Bay. 
La Crosse. 
Madison. 
Milwaukee. 
Oshkosh. 
Superior. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne. 
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Need Men? 


Let’s look in these 400 Branches FIRST! 


Before you make a move to hire men see what men the 
Government can find for you. 


On the map are spotted the 400 offices that the 
Government has established for this one purpose of 
helping manufacturers find men. 


They blanket the country. And in addition there are 


20,000 U.S. Public Service Reserve agents who reach 


down into every little hamlet where there is labor 
to be had, 


U. S. Employment Service makes no charge for its 
service. It is supplying the labor for the shipyards. It 
is supplying a daily growing number of manufacturers 
working on war orders. It is the one way to reduce 
the labor turnover and increase production. Use it 
when YOU need men. 


WS. Dept of Labor 
WB. Wilson Secy. 


Contributed U. S. Gov't 
through Division Comm. on Public 
of Advertising Information 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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How Use and Occupancy 
, Losses Are Adjusted 


Example No. 4 


Example No. 4-A 


This contract of insurance guaran- 
tees the assured the full use and effi- 
ciency of their plant, occupied for 
manufacturing cotton and woolen waste 
against any losses and the consequent 
interruptions of business caused by 
either fire or lightning or both under 
terms and conditions specifically set 
forth as follows: 


Total Interruption of Business: 


(a) If the machinery or other contents of 
said plant or any part thereof shall be de- 
stroyed or damaged by either fire or lightning 
or both, occurring during the continuance of 
this contract, so that said assured shall be en- 
tirely prevented from producing their finished 
products at the said location, then the insur- 
ance shall be liable to the said assured for 
$58.33 1-3 per day for each working day of such 
prevention until the full use and efficiency of 
the said plant is re-established; not, however, 
exceeding in the aggregate the sum insured 
vnder this contract. 

Partial Interruption of Business: 

(b) If the machinery or other contents of 
said plant or any part thereof, shall be de- 
strovyed or damaged by either fire or lightning 
or both, occurring during the continuance of 
this contract, so that the said assured is 
partially prevented from producing their fin- 
ished products at the said location, then the 


STATEMENT OF LOSS: 

Total interruption of business. 
12: days from Aug. 31 to Sept. 
Partial interruption of business. 
40 days from Sept. 15 to Oct. 31. 


Difference (or impairment of production)........ 
$17,500 insurance, $17.25 per day for 40 days.... 


Hired motor 


By L. A. Moore, General Adjuster New York Underwriters’ 
Agency 


From a paper read by Mr. Moore to field men of the New York Underwriters’ Agency. 


= & syvvvnvnseceeecsaeouaoevencoravcovencececececvovovuvsnvestesneneneneeceeeceaccouasuaueuetovanceenagenyoogueaveene2ec000 00084400 0RS AAU = 
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insurance shall be liable to the said assured 
for an amount for each working day of such 
partial prevention as will be equal to the dif- 
ference between the products produced under 
the then crippled condition and the full daily 
finished products, until the full use and effi- 
ciency of the said plant is re-established; not, 
however, exceeding in the aggregate the sum 
insured under this contract. 

Basis of Settlement: 

(c) For the purpose of adjustment under this 
contract, the daily product of 300 days -work- 
ing full time shall be considered the full use 
and efficiency of the said plant and the basis 
of settlement. 

Total insurance $17,500. 

Date of fire, August 31, 1916. 

Limit of liability 58.33 1-3 per day for total 
prevention of finished products. 

Valued form 


Example No. 4-B 

It will be observed that the partial 
prevention paragraph of the form 
makes it possible for the companies 
to be liable for a greater loss for 
partial prevention than total preven- 
tion, wherein it states the companies 
shall be liable for each working day 
of partial prevention for the difference - 
between the product produced under 
crippled condition and the full daily 
finished product. 


Example No. 4-C 


14 ‘$17,500 ‘insurance, $58.33 1-3. per Gawmess tenets’ cicc. $ 700.00 


Capacity for one full working day based 
_. on, average for 6 years’ record RE ls.v siisies sec 
(Capacity in crippled condition 1-3............... 


» ene bieie.a(e:eio,sie/a'e 01m o: «(a taints atetnig tate Is itis Mita a tatbT rial» 2,850.00 


88.70 


Total Loss ecesaceee@huiceenaess «=> $3,638.70 


Notwithstanding assured could have collected on basis of $71.25 per day for partial 


prevention for 40 


were good enough to let the companies off by 
the limit of liability for total prevention, 


12 days’ total prevention at $58.33 1-3 
40 days’ partial prevention at $58.33 1-3 
Hired motor 


days as against $58.33 1-3 per 


per day 
per day 


If the form had provided, as it should have, for payment of partial loss on pro rata 


basis for total prevention, the liability 
12 days’ total prevention......sse.eseeeseeeees 
40 days’ partial prevention 1-3 of $5: 
Hired motor 


making the penalty for a bad form even with assred’s 


woud 


day for total prevention, they 
payment for partial prevention of 
making the loss for 
oo 0 oe a. w:aiele' ore elsyare ts ane ipate tate Maia tateeiia atals <e1s 700.00 
o 010:) 0,010: 0:0iere (d}njafe¥e alate lepeeaRan rete TERE eTeRRISTAES 3 a) < 2,333.32 
BOR ono 8 SopdNS ocob oto asi) 20 S0sR0g 88.70 
Total Paymenieeaavtasi este ne es: $3,122.02 
have been 
« s o'es/e:e a 3:5,015) pte ERE ere eerste Te 700.00 
1,566.47 
CONCESSLONMMH So yes deeaietee osaes 1.555.55 


c. S. S. MILLER BACK 


Secretary of National Association of 
Insurance Agents Got 1,413 
Members on Trip 


Cc. S. S. Miller, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
has returned from a 4,000 mile trip 
during which he attended several State 
association meetings, and helped form 
a number of “local units,” as the E. 
M. Allen Club idea of local agents is 
called, In Oscaloosa, Ia., the agents 
had not met in the same room before 
in four years. The Arkansas, Iowa, 
Kentucky and Georgia annual agency 
conventions were the largest ever held. 

Agents everywhere are looking for- 
ward for the Cleveland national con- 
vention October 10, 11, 12, said Mr. 
Miller. Live topics will be discussed. 
Mr. Miller said a number of unusually 
active agents are becoming interested 
in association work and that many new 
faces will be seen at Cleveland. 


George S. Petrick has resigned as 
special agent for the City of New York 
for Ohio and West Virginia and has 
taken the same position with the At- 
las, with office in Pittsburgh. 


George Brinley, special agent of the 
Hartford Fire in Eastern New York, is 
spending his vacation at his old home 
near Hartford. 


LOSSES SHOW DECLINE 


Encouraging reports are heard re- 
garding fire losses. Usually the low 
water mark in losses is reached about 
September. This year there has. al- 
ready been a decided drop. ‘This 
would mean a great deal to the com- 
panies should it continue throughout 
the year. The greater vizilance grow- 
ing out of the necessities of war is 
producing the desired effect, which it 
is hoped will continue to be manifest 
after the struggle ends. 


E. W. DeLEON MAKES CHANGE 


E. W. DeLeon is now with I. Tanen- 
baum, Son & Co., 170 Broadway. He 
has been conducting a brokerage busi- 
ness at 55 John Street. 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Marine, Explosion 

and Tornado Insurance 

UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 


Assets: 5... netten ania &s 0 crs 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
inclusive ‘<sjiecaspaaek agora aisniais 43,294,154.63 


WwW. B. MEIKLE, President 


$4,194,579.34 
1,667,691.69 


July 5, 1918 


65th Annual Statement 
PPR oc COMA Erion i $5,574,008.60 


Liabilities. 328... :6-...2nn 923,025.51 
é Capital F2e0. F a5 AEE Salanesilea bia pony 
Conflagration Surplus ........... Ha 000. 
of Watertown... Surplus to Policyholders....... «e+ 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent..NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 


London »° Lancashire 
Hire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Agents : 


Greater Capacity for Local 


business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic | 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St._ 107 S. Fifth St. 

NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 

901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 


DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL 


‘‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ . 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY : 

AT ; 

THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


$ 


WADE ROBINSON & Co.,1nc. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


New York City 


7q 
E 4 


South William and Beaver Streets 


i 
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Large Lines Carried 

By Inter-Insurers 
FACTS ABOUT FIRES 
$332,000 on One Risk of Individual 


Underwriters—New Edition of 
John F. Ankenbauer Book 


1917 


John F. Ankenbauer, of Cincinnati, 
has compiled a new edition of his 
“Inter-Insurance Information.” In it 
he discusses the large lines carried 
by reciprocals. Of 1917 fires Mr. An- 
kenbauer says in part: 


fire which damaged the risk of B. 
Ullman & Co., New York City, on 
wovember 12, 1917, disclosed the fact 
‘that of the total of $730,450 insurance 
carried on this risk, $332,000 was in 
‘the Individual Underwriters, and $135,- 
000 in the New York Reciprocal Un- 
derwriters. Stock companies like the 
4Htna of Hartford, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, Commercial Union, car- 
ried policies of only $15,000 each on 
the line. 
Sullivan Condensed Milk 
The Sullivan Condensed Milk Co., of 
Sullivan, Wisc., which burned the early 
part of August, 1917, with a loss of 
90 per cent., found the Reciprocal Ex- 
change of Kansas City currying $135,- 
900 out of a total of $170,900 of in- 
surance. 


The New York Reciprocal Exchange 
was stuck for $138,975 on the Brown 
Camp Hardware Co., at Des Moines, 
Towa, in August, 1917, they carrying 
practically half of the total insurance, 
which was $278,000, the loss being 
total. ' F 

The inter-insurance exchanges which 
had insurance on the risk of the Red 
River Lumber Co., of Westwood, Cali- 
fornia, which burned in October, 1917, 
reported as a total loss, were: 

Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Under- 
writers of Kansas City, $50,000; Lum- 
bermen’s Fire Indemnity Contract, $10,- 
000; Lumber Underwriters of Fordyce, 
Arkansas, $20,000; Lumber Underwrit- 
ing Alliance of Kansas City, $60,000; 
Lumber Manufacturers Inter-Insurance 
Association, $72,750; Manufacturing 
Woodworkers of Chicago, $35,000; Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers  Inter- 
Insurance Exchange of’ Chicago, $25,000. 

Wire destroyed the lumber and dam- 
aged the plant of the Bowie Lumber 
Co. at-Bowie, La., on May 24, 1917, 
and the list of insurance disclosed the 
fact that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Jnter-Insurance Exchange of 
Chicago, which according to “Best’s” 
enly had on December 31, 1916, a net 
cash surplus of $31,205.48, yet carried 
$48,750 insurance on the lumber (a 
total loss) and also $37,712 on mill 
and machinery. The Southern Lumber 
Underwriters of New Orleans, which, 
according to “Best’s’ had a net cash 
surplus on December 31, 1916, of $25,- 
070.47, carried insurance of $25,000 on 
the lumber (a total loss) and also 
$21,140 on mill and machinery, 


-McCOMB’S FIRE COMPANIES 


As was printed in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week, S. D. McComb & 
Co. Inec., have opened a department for 
writing fire insurance on vessels. 

The office has the agency of the 
Glens Falls, Globe & Rutgers, North 
British & Mercantile, United British, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey Fire, 
North River and United States. 

Several other companies’ representa- 
tion will be obtained. 


HOTEL GARAGE INSURANCE 

In the proposed plan for a chain of 
hotel garages is included provision 
for full insurance cover while in the 
garage, to be in force immediately 
When the car is entered for storage. 
The parent building of the group will 
@ in New York and will accommodate 
63 cars. 


Turns on Heat and 
Cold in a Letter 


TIP FROM A CHICAGO MAN 


F. G. Spoerer, in Lecture Course, Tells 
Insurance Clerks How to Indite 
An Epistle 


* 


F. G. Spoerer, of Ullman & Spoerer, 
Chicago managers of the Connecticut 
Fire, is author of a series of papers 
on “Correspondence,” recently delivered 
before a class in the Chicago Insurance 
Institute. The object of the course is 


tc teach insurance clerks how to write 
letters. Mr. Spoerer concluded his ad- 
dress by referring to the “best wishes,” 
“yours truly,’ “yours sincerely,” “hop- 
ing to see you when you are in 
Chicago,” etc. part of the epistle, 
which he designates “the complimen- 
tary close.” One paragraph of this sec- 
tien of his lecture may help the reader 
survive the summer heat: 

“The fifth part of our letter is the 
so-called ‘Complimentary Close.’ It is 
the cake and ice cream stage of our 
letter. It may be either all ice or all 
cake, as personal preference may dic- 
tate, or the state of acquaintance and 
friendship permit. The Complimentary 
Close may be cool enough to make a 
fitting ending for a letter expressing 
unfriendliness, hostility, contempt, or 
cold disdain, making of the word ‘Com- 
plimentary’ a mere technical term en- 
tirely devoid of its natural meaning. 
From this zero point the Complimen- 
tary Close may graduate through all 
the varying degrees of esteem, consid- 
eration and regard to the highest 
zenith of warm-hearted geniality and 
affection. In our insurance work we 
scarcely expect to employ either of the 
two extremes. We shall expect rather 
to choose the golden middle course, a 
happy medium, that shall be neither 
frigid nor torrid, not repelling with 
chilling frost nor sickening with maw- 
kish sweetness—a, plain, quiet, dignified 
style that shall be brief and courteous 
and suited to the requirements of a 
modern business letter.” 


SEEK AN INJUNCTION 


Northwestern National Files Suit at 
Des Moines Against Some For- 
mer Representatives 


The Northwestern National Fire In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee has 
filed suit at Des Moines, Ia., to enjoin 
several former representatives from 
promoting a new company to secure 
business which heretofore belonged to 
the Milwaukee company. 


SMITH’S BANKING ADDRESS 

In his address before the New Jer- 
sey Bankers’ Association, Frank H. 
Smith, insurance commissioner of New 
Jersey, confined himself to comments 
on banking and did not mention in- 
surance. 


FRED. S. JAMES 
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= TODAY IS THE DAY— | 
fad For what? ForACTION! Todo the thing that lies before 
you. 
= In this age you’re fighting a constant battle with Time— a] 
cy you can’t win by letting Time have all the advantages. 

In the race for Success your strongest competitor is TIME— 
your keenest adversary is HESITATION—your bitterest en- 
emy is “WAIT TILL TOMORROW.” 


“Put it off’ and you are merely welding a link in the chain 
of HABIT that will sooner or later render your judgment 
QUAKY and UNSUBSTANTIAL. 


mi Acquire the HABIT of putting things off and very soon you 
>. will find the path of progress blocked. 

“T’ll think it over’ has cursed many a man and wrecked 
many a CAREER. THINK FAST! DECIDE! 

The world has no opportunities for the LAGGARD—the 
man who is AFRAID TO ACT. Strengthen your character 
with prompt decisions. What is wanted is men who have 
the “habit” of doing things—and doing them NOW. 

Correspondence welcomed from Agents of experience and 
good repute. 
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THe HUMBOLDT Fit NSuRANCE co 


Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive 
Statement January 1, 1918 
ASSETS “i 2 LIABILITIES 
Mortgages .........ssseeeeeseenee $950,505. (Si ie ed SS 8 $ 300,000.00 
Bee tnd BORGS. ....-++ xc 925 alee eee cent MMMM uated Dosues: ...4ce+/d-.c0 93,290.82 
Cash in Office and Banks RUA MIRVGI#t >) stelate,y aitisrsreiele wandjeelctasie’ewe 1,024,694.02 
puperest Due and Accrued Others Liabilities. 21. céiceces sod 28,500.00 
AUS MEDD ILG) cette siclaisitte seine sae 
Agents’ Balances IND SUSDIUS, iid. wekinesecacwasit os 304,131.20 
Collateral Loans 
Re-insurance Losses Due from 
Other Companies ...........006 858.52 
$1,750,616.04 $1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in Al]I!l Branches 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE Co. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 


INSURANCE CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


of London, England 
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A FEDERAL QUESTION 


Opinion of Commissioner of Minnesota 
Regarding Russian Company 
Decision in Texas 


Additional comments which came to 
The Eastern Underwriter this week, 
regarding the action of Texas insurance 
commissioner in refusing to renew the 
licenses of Russian companies were 
written by the commissioners of Min- 
nesota and West Virginia. They are 
as follows: 

John B. Sanborn, Minnesota 

Without knowing definitely the pro- 
vision of the law of the State of Texas 
under which the Insurance Commis- 
sioner acted in refusing to license Rus- 
sian companies,. I should hesitate to in 
any way criticise such action. Under 
the laws of this State, if the question 
arose here, I could not lawfully refuse 
admission to a Russian company, re 
gardless of what my personal feelings 
or inclinations might be. The barring 


of Russian insurance companies from learn that I derived great benefit from Home Office ing : 
the United States would, it seems to my observation of these second-rate 80 MAIDEN LANE Manage Branch. . Offices: 
me, be a question solely for the Fed- agencies, From them I learned what CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
eral Government. If the United States to avoid. NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Government permits them to operate 


{ do not see how Insurance Conimis- ° 


sioners of the several States can re- 
fuse them licenses, provided they in 
other respects comply with the State 
laws. 

J. S. Darst, West Virginia 


The West Virginia Department has 
no prejudice whatever against the 
Russian people or Russian insurance 
companies. I do not feel sufficiently 
acquainted with the facts concerning 
these companies, however, to express 
any opinion for publication as to 
whether or not they are jin reality 
German companies. These companies 
are all admitted to do pusiness in 
this State. 


FINE YEAR FOR L. & L. & G. 


The Company’s Income Increased by 
£592,512—£883,135 Carried to Profit 
and Loss Account 


In their reviews of the business of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe last 
year British’ papers are enthusiastic. 

Twelve months ago this Company 
reported that the total income had 
reached the large amount of £6,068,328, 
now we are told that entireiy by nat- 
ural expansion, the income of the 
Company has, during the past year, 
increased by no less than £592,512, 
reaching the gratifying amount of 
£6,650,840. Every section of the busi- 
ness has contributed to this develop- 
ment, and, after setting aside £223,924 
as a provision for unexpired reserve, 
no less than £883,135 is carried to 
profit and loss account. 

The “Policy Holder” of Manchester, 
says: ‘The Liverpool & London & 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 


THE EASTERN 


Globe may be taken as representative 
of British insurance at its best, An 
admirable combination of caution and 
enterprise has been displayed in the 
Company’s management. Its ramifica- 
tions are world-wide, and wherever it 
is known its name is honored.” 


WHY HENDERSON SUCCEEDS 


The Platform of a Successful Agent of 
Insurance Company of North 
America 


S. J. Henderson is a successful agent 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, and a letter which he sent 
to that Company is reproduced as an 
example of how a model agent should 
conduct himself: 


“Barly in my experience I com- 
menced to study the system and meth- 
ods of the best equipped agencies in 
the State and incidentally visited a 
few, known as delinquent agencies, 
those that are doomed to fail sooner 
or later. You will be surprised to 


“T base my success upon adhering 
strictly to a few simple rules. I con- 
sider that in all transactions the in- 
terests of the Company, the agency and 
the insured are identical, and what 
benefits one should benefit all. "That 
the value of the agency depends large- 
ly upon the desirability of the risks, 
as well as upon the premium income. 
I inspect my risks carefully. I make 
out and send my monthly accounts in 
on’ time; I collect my premiums 
promptly and remit when due; I com- 
ply strictly with the rate requirements 
of each company. When their instruc- 
tions are fully understood, it is not a 
difficult matter to carry them out. 

“IT aim to attend to correspondence 
with promptness and accuracy, there- 
by avoiding waste of time and confu- 
sion, resulting from delays. By follow- 
ing these rules the efficiency of the 
office is established, giving me time 
to cultivate and secure new business. ” 


The records of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler for 1917, show 506 explosions, 
149 persons killed and 289 injured. 


WANTED 


Assistant Examiner 
in large New York Fire 
Company. A good oppor- 
tunity for the right man. 
Address stating qualifications and 
recommendations, care 


Tue EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
105 Wiliam St., Few York 


Liverpoot 


UNDERWRITER 


July 5, 1918 


“AMERICAN FORE” 


Cash Capital’ - 


FOR 65 YEARS— 


THE CONTINENTAL has built its name to 
stand for all that is best in fire insurance. 


FAIR DEALING has won it a leading place 
among agents and the insuring public. 


CONSTRUCTIVE management has assured its 
growth in the past and assures a continuation of 
progress in the future. 


FINANCIAL strength insures stability and 
euards against any conflagration danger. ! 


[FIRE] 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


CONTINENTAL COMMANDS CONFIDENCE 


**The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America’ 


Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated | 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited] 


y 


68 William St., New York 


Exceptional Facilities for Writing | 


Business Throughout the United States 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


{ 


| 


@ 
I 
" 


4 


an TP Ondon 
ano Globe 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager q 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
TA: WEED, Agency Superintendent [4 


office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 y J 

Surplus, .. - - - - 5,460,745.59 ¢ 

Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 Fy 

Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 # 

Losses Paid by Baltimbre Fire, CIMICED NEW YORK OFFICE — 
1904 oh com + Be 1,051,543.00 80 William Street 4 
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Home’s Circular On 
Enemy Trading Act 
RULES TO 


Names of All Parties in Interest Must 
Be Disclosed Fully—Text of 
Letter 


BE OBSERVED 


Following the issuance of The Kast- 
ern Union’s circular about the Trad- 
ing-with-the-Enemy several companies 
have issued letters on the subject. 
That of the Home follows: 


Dear Sir: 

In order to comply with the provi- 
sions of this act, you are hereby jn- 
structed to observe the following rules: 


(a) No policy shall be issued nor 
shall any payment whatever be made 
for loss or return premium to any 
“enemy” or “ally of enemy” as defined 
in the Act of Congress approved Oc- 
tober 6, 1917, known as the ‘“Trading- 
with-the-Enemy Act,” or in any proc- 
lamation of the President pursuant 
thereto. 


(b) In the case of any policy issued 
under any of the following conditions: 


For account of whom it may concern. 

‘Covering the interest of joint own- 
ers not named. 

(Covering property held in trust, or 
en commission, or on storage or for 
repairs. 

As now or may hereafter be consti- 
tuted. 

_ To the Estate of 
0 SUS 
(Covering in any manner liability for 

parties not named in the contract. 

Payable to a mortgagee or other 
payee and assigns. 

Policies issued to trade names for 
unincorporated firms or concerns with- 
out disclosing the identity of the mem- 
bers thereof. 

The following clause shall be added 
verbatim: 

This entire policy. shall be void if the in- 
Surance hereunder, directly or indirectly, is 
for, or on account of, or on behalf of, or for 
_the benefit of, an “enemy” or “ally of enemy” 
(as defined in the Act of Congress, approved 
October 6, 1917, known as the “Trading with 
the Enemy Act” or amendments thereto, or 
in any proclamation of the President pursuant 
thereto) or is for any person who is acting for, 
Or on account of. or on behalf of, or for the 
benefit of, an “enemy” or “ally of enemy” 
unless the interest of the “enemy” or “ally 
of enemy” has been conveyed, transferred, 
assigned, and delivered to the Alien Property 
Custodian. or unless with a license from the 


President of the United States permission is 
granted to insure the “enemy” or “ally of 


” 


enemy. 

This ‘action becomes necessary be- 
cause of the very strict provisions of 
the law and the danger of incurring 
heavy penalties of both fine and im- 
prisonment for its violation applying 
as it does to companies, agents and 
brokers. F 

We desire to avoid the issue of pol- 
icies which do not fully disclose the 
names of all parties in interest. If, 
however, cases arise where it becomes 
necessary to cover the interest of un- 
disclosed persons, the clause above- 
mentioned must be used. It is not in- 
tended that the clause be used in 
cases where all parties to the contract 
are named therein. 


In order that the subject may be 
fully understood and carefully observ- 
ed, excerpts from the Act and Presi- 
dent’s proclamation with comment 
thereon are enclosed. 

EK. G. SNOW. 


WOMAN IN LOSS DEPARTMENT 


The address recently delivered by C. 
R. Perkins, assistant manager of the 
North British & Mercantile, and vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Fire, on 
the subject of women agents has been 
extensively commented upon in the in- 
surance and daily press all through the 
country. It demonstrated that there is 
wide consideration being given relative 
to the opportunities for women in most 
all lines of business. 

Illustrative of the currency of this 
idea Mr. Perkins received a letter the 
other day from a woman who had read 
extracts from his address, and who 
made an application for a position as 
an insurance adjuster. After an inter- 
view she was given a position in the 
loss department. 


SPECIALS HONOR R. H. MOORE 
A farewell dinner was given last 
Friday to R. H. Moore, special agent in 
Hastern New York of. the Insurance 
Co., of North America, who has resign- 
ed to become superintendent of the 
Eastern Department of the Concordia 
at the home office, at Keeler’s Hotel in 
Albany by his associates in the field. 
There were twenty-two special agents 
present at the dinner, most of whom 
are members of the Albany Field Club, 
of which Mr. Moore is president. An 
appropriate gift was presented. 


BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 
Irvin T. Bernhard 


68 William St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co. 
Niagara- Detroit Und. 


Eagle & Br. Dom, Ins. Co. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


19 Elm Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Ohio Farmers Ins, Co. 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 


Law Union & Rock Ins. Co. 


Marine, Fire and War Risk 


Re-Insurances 


The Firm of 


ROBT. R. 


toe LAER 


New York, Amsterdam and Copenhagen 


_ New York Address, P. O. Box 616, City Hall Station 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


eee er ee ee err 


11,073,438.19 


So) See 2,168,701.64 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities ..............ec0c0c0 3,980,020.79 
Total Assets January 1, 1918............... $19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............ $5,980,020.79 


ZOUNDED s79_ 7921 Insurance Company of 1918 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 
Cash Capital $ 4,000,000.00 
Reserve for Premiums 10,630,740,40 
Reserve for Losses ... 4,419,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes .... 950,000.00 
Reserve for Sundries . 160,000.00 
Surplus 8,317,502.26 


$28,477,242.66 
Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 


Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Regis*ered Mail. 


The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


Represented at 


95 William Street, 
N. Y. C., Room 1001 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
«HE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS t. POST, U.S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. sigr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New’ York 


THE 
Importers and Exporters 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 


JESSE SPIER, Underwriter 

2612 
2613 
2614 


56 BEAVER ST., 


Telephone Broad | 
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Numerous coastwise vessels have 
stranded since our last article under 
the above heading. Marine underwrit- 
ers during the past week have sut- 
fered a number of heavy losses, since 
our last issue cautioning them that 
losses of this wharacter couid be ex- 
pected on account of war conditions. 


The first vessel reported as strand- 
ing was the steamer “Uffe,” bound from 
Central America to New York, with a 
cargo of coffee. This vessel went 
ashore near Diamond Shoals, but for- 
tanately she was promptly floated by 
the Merritt & Chapman Derrick & 
Wrecking Company, without any seri- 
ous damage. 

The Clyde Line steamer “Onondaga’’ 
with a valuable cargo of cotton do- 
mestics and other manufactured arti- 
cles went ashore on the Massachusetts 
coast and became a total wreck. This 
vessel with her cargo will probably 
be valued at not less than two and a 
half million dollars; in addition to 
yhich the following vessels are report- 
ed ashore: 

Strs. “Shawmut” and ‘“Melrose”’— 
Atlantic port, June 18, str. “Shawmut” 
arrived with a gaping hole in her bow 
above the water line, having been in 
collision in the Sound with str. ‘“Mel- 
rose.” 

Naval Cargo Carrier “Fennimore’— 
New York, June 25, burned to the 
water’s edge at an Atlantic port yester- 
day morning. The “Fennimore” was 
a small side-wheeler that had been 
: chartered by the navy and was used 
for transporting stores and passengers 
te naval vessels in inland waters. 

Str. “Dwinsk’” (Br.)—New York, June 
25, bound for an Atlantic port, has 
been torpedoed. 

Schr. “Allanwilde’—Norfolk, Va., 
June 20, with a cargo of about 1,800 
tons of sugar, went ashore ‘yesterday 
afternoon a short distance off Lamberts 
Point. The schooner ran down: a 
buoy and struck in about 7 feet of 
water, within 25 feet of the lighthouse. 

‘Sch. “Cottonfield”—Bermuda, June 
25, was abandoned at sea; crew land- 
ed here, 

Str. “Inca”—Norfolk, Va., June 27, is 
ashore eight miles south of Currituck 
Inlet. 


Schr. Pendleton”—Lewes, 


“Mark 
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Savannah, with a cargo of. fertilizer, 
stranded on the Atlantic Coast early 
to-day. The ship will be a total loss. 

Aux. Fishing Schr. “Republic’—BSos- 
ton, June 27, outward bound late 
Wednesday afternoon, struck on the 
rocks on the Lower Middle and re- 
mained hard and fast until early this 
morning; .an exceptionally high tide 
lifted the vessel from the bottom and 
she floated unassisted and proceeded 
to Gloucester, where she will probably 
haul out for examination. 

Str. “Westwind” (Amer.)—Lewes, 
Del., June 29, from Baltimore for Wil- 
mington, Del., stranded on a shoal off 
Cape Henlopen during dense fog; was 
assisted off by Steam Pilot-boat ‘“Puhil- 
adelphia” apparently uninjured this 


morning and proceeded up Delaware , 


Bay. 

Str. “Onondaga’—Boston, June 29, 
fiom Boston for Charleston and Jack- 
sonville, lost her way in a fog off 
Watch Hill Friday night, struck in a 
reef and sank. 

Sch. “Mark Pendleton’”—Lewes, Del., 
June 29, loaded with tankage, strand- 
ed at Cobbs Island, Va., on Thursday 
and is reported a total loss. 

Sailing Ship “Hattie Gage’”—Norfolk, 
Va., June 29, was wrecked early to- 
day off the Virginia coast, reports 
brought here to-night said. The ship 
sailed in ballast from Norfolk Friday 
for a southern port. 

The matter of coastwise rates during 
present conditions, as far as cargo and 
vessels are concerned, ought to be re- 
vised, as underwriters will be called 
upon to pay any number of losses 
similar to those reported, as well as 
losses caused by collision. 

OBSERVER 


NEW YORK EQUITABLE PLANS 

The New York Equitable Assurance 
Co., has filed its notice of incorpora- 
tion. The Company plans to write all 
branches of fire and marine insurance 
with a capital of $400,000 and a surplus 
of $200,000. The New York Equitable 
is being organized to take over the 
business of the Equitable Underwriters. 


VESSEL AGENCY CHANGES 
The Vessel Agency, Inc., last week 
announced the appointment of Chubb & 
Sons, as managers, and C. 8. Elder, as 
assistant manager, succeeding S. D. Mc. 
Comb and O. EH. Carter resigned. The 
Vessel Agency, Inc., is now located at 


Del., June 27, bound from N. Y. t6 § South William St. 


Telephone Hanover 2054 


Established 1898 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


- 45 Wall St.. NEW YORK 


SURPLUS 


MARINE MANAGERS 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. | 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 7 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


6 £2 42 


$793,852.75 
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~ 


PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


erty of all descriptions. 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


DMscComs 


INCORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street 
In addition to our regular marine and war risk business, we now 


have a department for writing FIRE insurance only on vessel prop- 


We would be pleased to receive applications from agents and bro- 
kers having this class of business to place. 


FIRE, MARINE & WAR RISK INSURANCE. 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


New York 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


LOSSES 

report heavy 
Due to the 

class of 


HEAVY SUGAR 
Marine underwriters 
losses on sugar cargoes. 
enforced use of an inferior 
ships in the transportation of sugar 
since the outbreak of the war there 
has been considerable loss from seep- 
age, as when the sugar is not melted 
outright it is seriously impaired by the 
action of the salt water. In addition, 
activities of enemy submarines off the 
Atlantic coast of the past few weeks 
resulted in the loss of several cargoes 
of sugar. 


FISCHER GOES WITH WHEELING 


William V. Fischer, formerly exami- 
ner for the Globe Ins. Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, has been added to the under- 
writing force of the Wheeling Fire of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


ALEXANDER IN TANK SERVICE 

Lane B. Alexander, formerly a spe- 
cial agent of the Automobile Insurance 
Company, is now in the tank service of 
the army. After enlisting he was sta- 
tioned at Fort Slocum, and, later, at 
Camp Colt. 


Balfour, Guthrie & Company, San 
Francisco, will take over the Pacific 
department of the Caledonian, Ameri- 
can of Newark, Rochester Department 
of the Great American and the Cam- 
den Fire. George O. Hoadley will be 
the fire insurance manager of the gen- 
eral agency. 


WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


MARINE 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


W. B. CLARK CELEBRATES. 
William B, (Clark, president of the 
Aetna Insurance Company, celebrates _ 
the 77th anniversary of his birth on 
Friday. Mr. Clark was born in Hart- 
ford June 29, 1841. After a short sery- 
ice on a local newspaper he entered 
the service of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company at the age of 16 as a book 
keeper. In six years or at age 22 Mr. 
Clark was made secretary of that Com- 
pany, serving in that official capacity 
for four years. He became assistant 
secretary of the Aetna in 1867 ca 


vice-president in 1888 and preside: 
since November 30, 1892. He is a 
vector of the Travelers and’a number 


of banks in Hartford.  @F 
WRITES MARINE RISKS __ 
London, June 1.—The General Acci- 
dent is now writing marine insurance 
risks, James Hartley, Cooper & 
are the underwriters. 


Walter L. Wakefield, of Hartford, 
the general insurance agency of Wake- 
field, Morley & Co., and Mrs. Wake- 
field are at their summer home 
Branford, Conn., for the summer, 


That insurance companies do I 
come under the “fight or work” reg 
lations is the decision given by M 
John Buckley, of Hartford. 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Con 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. — 


’ 
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ibor’s Attitude on 
State Insurance 


DIVIDES PEOPLE INTO CLASSES 


Views Expressed at Cleveland Meet- 
ing—Health Insurance Does Not 
Promote Health 


At the convention of state commis- 
sions studying state compulsory health 
jmsurance, which met jn Cleveland, the 


question was asked: “What is the 
attitude of trade unions in relation 
to social insurance?” In reply Sen- 


ator Albers of Wisconsin said: 

“Tt is safe to say that none of the 
leaders have made a very thorough 
study of the subject and the rank and 
file are almost in total ignorance of 
it No one can explain why Samuel 
Gompers is opposed to such health 
insurance. No reason whatever for 
this fact is known. Some are of the 
opinion that Gompers favors the prin- 
ciple and is merely opposed to certain 
features. The literature which the 
labor bodies read is that of the Amer- 
ican Association of Labor Legislation 
and its views on the work of the 
German and Austrian systems. 

“There is no reason to feel that the 
rank and file of the working people 
would not favor state health insur- 
ance when all things are considered. 
Therefore those who speak in a rep- 
resentative capacity are merely assum- 
ing that labor as a whole favors state 
health insurance and will support 
any measure that its leaders will 
agree upon. The real facts seem to 
be that the working men, organized 
er not organized, have not given the 
subject any consideration. Just a very 
few individuals have even heard of 
lig 

Other representatives expressed the 


Same views aS Senator Albers. Mat- 
thew Woll, Illinois, said: 
“I don’t know that the Illinois 


State Federation of Labor has taken 
any definite stand on the subject. I 
_ know something of the attitude of the 
|New York workers, and yet, while 
they have endorsed the bill in that 
siate, I am not inclined to believe 
_ that they expressed the true attitude 
and feeling of the labor people in 
| New York. 
| Prince or Pauper 
“Speaking generally on the subject 
of state health insurance I don’t think 
anybody is opposed to it. Any organ- 
ization that can maintain a health in- 
| surance department does so, so in the 
_abstract I suppose no one is opposed 
to the idea. But when ‘you come to 
the question of compelling men to in- 
Sure themselves you are meeting with 
a different situation; you are bring- 
ing in the question of compulsion. Of 
course, up to this point we have been 
confronted only with the proposal 
Submitted by the American Associa- 
‘Von of Labor Legislation. I don’t be- 
lieye there is a single state organiza- 
tion that has approved that bill. It 
fiivides the people into two classes— 
the paupers and the wealthy ones. 
“We view the situation this way. 
Health insurance will not promote 
health. We speak of industrial illness 
ad everything of that kind. You can- 
sot eradicate this by health insurance; 
oy compelling the working man to 
sive part of his wages to a fund, or 
he employer part of his money to a 
und. You must get to the root of 
‘be situation. What causes sickness? 
Nhat causes the illness? Is it long 
perc It is low wages? ‘What is it 
hat causes the illness and brings 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Planning to Write 
Freight Charge Bonds 


COMPLETION OF PLANS AWAITED 


Southern Agency Circularizing Ship- 
pers and Consignees to Line Up 
Business 


In issuing General Order No. 25, Di- 
rector General of Railroads McAdoo, 
has been the means of stimulating an 
interest in freight charge bonds. The 
effect of this order is to put the col- 
lection of transportation charges by 
carriers under Federal control on a 
cash basis. The effective date will 
probably be August 1, if the various 
details can be arranged between the 
railroads and the government. 

The effect of the order and how 
agents and brokers may profit by it 
is clearly set forth by the Fidelity & 
Deposit. F. Phinizy & Co., the Com- 
pany’s agents at Augusta, Ga., are 
sending to shippers and consignees the 
following notice: 


IMPORTANT 


Don’t Pay the Freight 


Effective August 1. 1918, you can make credit 
arrangements with the railroads by filing a 
No other way to get credit after that 
date; everybody must file a NEW bond. 

If you want to take advantage of this plan, 
secure the form’ bond from your railroad agent 
and mail to us for execution. 

Bonds are our business; if you want your 
bond correctly signed and quickly approved, 
send it to us; we’ll do the rest. No delay or 
red tape. The cost will not be over 1%, mini- 
mum premium $5. Write us for particulars if 
you wish to know anything more about this 
order than your railroad agent can tell you. 
We are in touch with the director general's 
orders and can advise you fully. Take ad- 
vantage of our service. 


How to Get Business 


As to how agents may take advan- 
tage of this situation, the Fidelity & 
Deposit says to its representatives: 

“Railroads in the past have had what 
is known as a credit list, on which 
were an enormous number of shippers 
and consignees in good credit standing, 
to whom the roads extended credit for 
freight charges, without exacting bond 
for payment. Order No. 25 now makes 
it mandatory upon every shipper and 
consignee to give a bond if credit is 
extended. This offers an opportunity 
for agents everywhere to get a lot of 
new business, which, when once ob- 
tained, will be easy to hold by renewal, 
We suggest, therefore, that every agent 
make a personal endeavor to get from 
the local railroad freight offices a list 
of the parties to whom each road has 
extended credit in the past and direét- 
ly solicit the shippers and consignees 
for the placing of their bonds. If for 
any reason this list cannot be obtained 
from the local railroad offices, the 
next best thing is to compile a list of 
merchants, manufacturers and all par- 
ties in good credit standing, according 
to the’ Bradstreet and Dun agencies, 
who are constantly receiving and ship- 
ping goods by rail, and then make a 
systematic canvass among them for 
the placing of their bonds.” 


Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Mer. 


Examining New 
Accident Forms 


Belief Expressed That Opportunity for 
Advance in Premium Has 
Passed 


HAVE FIRST DRAFT 


Deep Cut in Benefits—Belief That 
Necessity Will Force 
Adoption 


COMPANIES 


In the proposed standard accident 
and health policies now before the 
companies for consideration ihe accu 
mulation feature remains, ten per cent. 
annually for five years, but it shall not 
apply to weekly indemnity. The fully 
accumuiated feature is not recognized. 
If premiums are paid other than an- 
nually, five per cent. annually is add- 
ed. In many other respects the revi- 
sions take the policy forms back to 
where they were twenty years ago. 


All accident insurance shall, it is 
proposed, be sold on the basis of $1,- 
000 principal sum and $5 weekly in- 
demnity, constituting a unit of insur- 
ance and any excess of either princi- 
pal sum or weekly indemnity shall re- 
quire a proportionate additional pre- 
mium, 

The double indemnity clause has 
been pruned of all frills and made to 
apply while IN not on or getting on or 
off a common carrier, It has been re- 
stored to its original function of a 
travel clause and triple and quadruple 
indemnities are dropped. 

Fixed indemnities are restricted to 
loss of life, two hands, two feet, one 
hand and one foot, either hand or foot, 
one or both eyes. 

Total indemnity is paid for 200 
weeks and as long thereafter as the 
insured is wholly and continuously dis- 
abled. 

Indemnity for partial disability is 
limited to forty per cent. of total, for 
twenty-six weeks. 

Hospital indemnities become opera- 
tive within 90 days and are for not 
exceeding half single weekly indem- 
nity for total disability for 10 weeks. 
Identification is retained. Surgical op- 
erations are provided as per schedule. 

Beneficiaries and children’s insur- 
ance is entirely done away with. 

Hlective indemnities may be applied 
for within 20 days, as per schedule. ‘* 

This insurance shall not cover acci- 
dent, injury, disability, death or other 
less caused directly or indirectly, 
wholly or partly, by bodily or mental 
infirmity, hernia, ptomaines, bacterial 
infections (except pyogenic infections 
which shall occur with and through an 
accidental ‘cut or wound) or by any 


Something New. 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. 


This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


General Building 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., 
1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg.,, Washington, 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 
0. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
a ae 


Phila., Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 
DOG 


10 South 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


other gind of diseasé, nor shall it cover 


suicide, sane of insane, nor shall it 
cover any injury, fatal or non-fatal, 
caused directiy or indirectly by war or 
by any act of war, or sustained by the 
insured while participating in or in 
consequence of having participated in 
aeronautics, nor shall it cover the in- 
sured while in military or naval serv- 
ice in time of war. 
Health Policy Recommendations 


In the proposed health forms partial 
disability is not covered at all. One 
half is paid for non-house confinenient, 
Permanent disability is paid for 100 
weeks. Hospital indemnity is limited 
to half of total, for ten weeks. Medical 
or surgical fees are not provided in 
cases where no disability already ex- 
ists which would create liability for 
weekly indemnity. 

In all health policies the Company 
is to be relieved of all liability during 
the first fifteen days. 

The special committee of fifteen 
companies that prepared the policies 
asks the companies to signify their ac- 
ceptance of the new forms. It is pro- 
posed to make them operative October 
1, on all new commercial business. 


Thirteen Companies Approve 


Secretary F. Robertson Jones, of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters, says in a communica- 
tion to the companies that three forms, 
one accident and three health, have 
received the unanimous approval of 
thirteen companies which were repre- 
sented at a meeting held in New York 
June 6. 

The forms thus far prepared inelude 
a straight accident policy, a health pol- 
icy covering disability in and out of 
the house and one covering only in the 
house. Additional forms will be pre- 
pared such as combined accident and 
health, accident indemnity only and ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment 
policy. 

(Canadian companies are also being 
asked to co-operate in approving the 
new forms. 

'The framing of the new policies was 
participated in by both large and small 
companies. The committee believes 
that the adoption of these revised 
forms, while it would not give imme- 
diate relief, would nevertheless be a 
permanent improvement, and that an 
increase in rates upon policies in force 
would afford only temporary relief. 

See Rate Advance Fading 


The demand for an increase in rates 
venters, as it has right along, with the 
Fidelity & Casualty, while the Travel- 
ers is still of the opinion that no ad- 
vance should be made in rates. There 
is no sign of a change of attitude in 
either quarter. 

Last fall the general opinion was 
that rates should go up but the Trav- 
elers, which has a premium income 
from accident and health of $6,000,000 
strongly opposed that. Asno agreement 
could be reached on rates, the subject 
drifted along until practically all other 
casualty lines were rated up and now 


* some persons who were Strongly in fa- 


vor of higher rates believe that Oppor- 
tunity has passed and that any relief 
must now come from a trimming of 
policy benefits. A .half loaf is befter 
than none, they say. The fact is some 
companies, not the largest by any 
means, claim to be making a profit and 
are, if not satisfied, to say the least, 
indifferent regarding any change in 
forms, 
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Continental Making a Record 


Is the commercial accident business 
in need of a tonic? Evidently not, 
according to the Continental Casualty 
Agents’ Record, which says: ‘In point 
of percentage of increase the commer- 
cial department leads all divisions of 
the Company’s accident business. In 
1917 the increase in that department 
was well in excess of 20 per cent. In 
‘the first five months of 1918 the in- 
crease over the same period of 1917 
exceeded the increase of the entire 
year of 1917 and at the same rate of 
progress the ‘year 1918 will show an 


increase over the preceding year in 
excess of 40 per cent. 
* 4 * 
Gulf Storm Coming 
The Harry S. Kaufmann Agency, 
New Orleans, has notified the Conti- 


nental Casualty that it intends to put 


on an “Immitation Production Tor- 
nado.” The Home Office comes back 
with this: “We have prepared our 
hurricane cellars and are ready for an 
avalanche of applications. Go on, 


start something.” 
* * * 
Building Agency for Women 
Work is progressing satisfactorily in 
the organization by the General Acci- 
dent of an accident and health depart- 
ment for women. Mrs. BH. A. Burns, 
who has had a long and successful in- 
surance career in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, has taken charge of the agency 
work. She is getting in touch and mak- 
ing contracts with a number of women, 
some of whom are already insurance 
solicitors, and others who are desirous 
of taking up such employment. These 
women will give their sole attention to 
solicitation of health and accident in- 
surance among, employed women; that 
is, women employed away from their 
homes. 
* * * 
Mr. Ham Resigns 
A. B. Ham, superintendent of insur- 
ance for the Province of Manitoba, has 
resigned and will take up an official 
position with the Union Casualty Com- 
pany. Mr. Ham was with the insur- 
ance department thirteen years and has 
done a fine work. He has always been 
a good friend to the Life Underwriters’ 
Association. 
* * oo 
Good for a Part Timer 
Cc. F. Clark is a part time agent of 
the Standard Accident who runs a 
street car. Although he worked every 
day during April at his regular job, he 
found time to write eight applications 
for disability insurance. These were 
obtained in less than one quarter of his 
available soliciting hours, so that for 
a part time man he is doing excellent 
work. 
* * * 
Progress of Experience Rating 
Experience rating for compensation 
risks has now been quite generally ap- 
proved by State departments, New 
York having acted a few days ago. 
Oklahoma has not yet approved, pend- 
ing a revision of rates. Quite possibly 
no action may be taken there at this 
time. Wisconsin cannot adopt experi- 
ence rating under its present law. An 
effort is being made to have the statute 
amended. In Massachusetts the in- 
surance commissioner is not favorably 
inclined toward experience rating as 
generally advocated. In New Jersey 
the department has not yet given its 
approval to the plan submitted. 
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No Action on Fleets 


Nothing definite was done last week 
regarding rates for automobile com- 
mercial fleets. Progress was made, 
however, which it is thought will re- 
sult in a decision at the next meeting 
of the Bureau Committee. 

* * ae 


Killed in Action 
Lieutenant Quentin R. Logie, form- 
erly an underwriter in the compensa- 
tion department of the Ocean, has 
been reported killed in action in France, 
He was in the infantry. 
at * * 


Developing Aetna Speciaities 
H. J. Bauridel, a broker at 91 Wil- 


liam Street, has joined the Aetna 
forces. He will devote himself exclu- 
sively to developing the Company’s 


various special miscellaneous lines 
which ordinarily do not receive the at- 
tention they merit. He is experienced 
in development work and is also a 
life man. 
* * * 
Claim Adjuster Resigns 


William Ryan, claim adjuster and as- 
sistant in the health and accident de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Bonding 
in New York, has resigned to enter the 


airplane manufacturing business. His 
successor has not been appointed. 
* * * 
Many Machines Covered 
It would be well for brokers and 


agents to remember that steam -boiler 
insurance covers not only steam boil- 
ers, but also pressure vessels, air 
tanks, digesters, kiers, rotary bleach 
boilers, jacketed kettles, driers, steam 
cookers, vuleanizers, brick hardening 
cylinders, steam pipe lines. Fly wheel 
policies also cover steam turbines, ro- 
tating fields, pulleys, gears, etc. 
* * * 


Deductible Provision Favored 
(Casualty men who have talked with 
brokers about the new automobile 
forms and rates say that the $50 de- 
ductible provision is generally meet- 
ing with approval. 
* * * 
Taking Directors Now 


Carl J. Schmidlapp, a director of 


the Continental and vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank, has joined 
the colors as a private in the Pioneer 
Infantry and is now in Spartanburg. 


J. P. Budde Was 
Poor Witness 


CONVICTED OF MISDEMEANOR 


Penalty for Selling Unlicensed Insur- 
ance is One Year or 
$500 Fine 


The charge upon which J. P. Budde, 
New York city manager of the Smith- 
Case Company, Newark, was convicted 
is a misdemeanor and the maximum 
penalty is one year in jail or a fine 
of $500. Sentence was deferred until 
after the trial of F. Clark Smith, which 
is set for September 16. Budde was 
charged with violating Section 1199 of 
the Penal Code in acting as an agent 
tor the Commonwealth (Casualty, of 
Philadelphia, which is not licensed in 
New York. 

S. L. O’Brien, a broker in Brooklyn, 
is to be tried on a similar charge but 
the trial date has not been set. Over 
two hundred brokers did business with 
the Smith-Case Company and many of 
them are being interviewed by the 

ew York Department as to their con- 
nection with selling unlicensed auto- 
mobile insurance. 

E. Bodger, a Brooklyn broker, was 
examined to establish the fact that 
business had been done by him for the 
Commonwealth Casualty through the 
office of Smith-Case Company on auto- 
mobiles in New York. A Common- 
wealth Casualty policy and a binder 
were offered in evidence. 


Budde Has Poor Memory 


The defendant Budde, was asked by 
the Assistant District Attorney James 
M. Donohue if the Smith-Case office 
had not done over $50,000 in premiums 
on automobiles in Greater New York. 
The witness said he could not tell 
whether it had or not. Mr. Donohue 
repeated the question a number of 
times, varying the amount each time 
until he got down to $100 and then 
started up again. The witness admit- 
ted that some business was done but 
was uncertain as to whether he per- 
sonally transacted any. 

Then the witness was asked if he 
had ever issued a binder on automobile 
risks in New York in the Common- 
wealth Casualty. He did not recall hav- 
ing done so but thought it possible 
that he might. The State finally of- 
fered in evidence a binder which the 
witness identified as.being executed in 
his handwriting and bearing his in- 
itials. It was on a 1917 car belonging 
to Louis R. Fisher of 227 Mercer Street, 
M. lL. Altschul of 302 Broadway being 
the broker. 


Over $50,000 Premiums 


According to the district attorney’s 
record, examination of the Smith-Case 
Company’s books in Newark showed 
that $57,525 in premiums had been 
written on New York business. 

This case closely resembles that of 


A Progressive 


SURETY anv 


CASUALTY | 


Company 
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FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District | 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


the People versus Pinckney, which was 
tried in 1914 and went through the 
Court of Appeals. 


To the New York Department be- 
longs the credit for having furnished 
the district attorney’s office with the 
evidence in this case. The witness 
for the Department was J. L. Wood, 
head of the complaint department. 


The Commonwealth Casualty had 
been in consultation with the Depart- 
ment in regard to entering New York, 
but there is the question of funds. 
It is understood that steps were being 
taken to increase the funds to the re- 
quired amount, $250,000 capital and 
$150,000 surplus. 


CHICAGO RATES UP 


Plate Glass Basic Tariff Manual Plus 
Fifty—Specific Extras 200 Per 
Cent. More 


Chicago plate glass rates have been 
advanced to Manual plus fifty per cent. 
on all new business, effective July 1, 
and as to renewals, September 1. 


Fourteen zones have been blocked 
off by W. F. Moore. While Manual 
plus fifty per cent. is the basic rate 
for the whole of Cook County, the so- 
called Black Hand district will be 
charged an additional 200 per cent.; all 
of Alexander Street 200 per cent. addi- 
tional and other isolated sections with- 
in the respective zones from five to 
fifty-five per cent, additional. 


A considerable section west of 
Douglas Park gets an additional fifty 
per cent., as does also a tract bounded 
by Polk, Sixteenth, Racine and the 
Lake. In South Chicago, a plot running 
from the Lake to Commercial, not im- 
cluding Commercial, and from High- 
tieth to One Hundred Fourth, 25 per 
cent. additional. 


Philadelphia is the next city to be 
zoned. 


—— 


Examining New Accident Forms. 
(Continued from page, 21) 


Skepticism Still Noticeable 


This subject is, of course, a long 
way from solution. 


The plan, to be. 


successful, must be concurred in by at 


least all 
large factors in this line, Forms, if 
finally adopted universally, must be 
adhered to. This would be a condition 
the business has never enjoyed, but 
as in the last few years, the nation 
has discovered that it can do many 


the companies which are. 


things which before were considered 


impossible, so may the accident and 
health men find that they can work 
together to a degree never before at- 
tainable. However, some who were 
decidedly dubious a few days ago OW 
express the belief that necessity will 
drive the companies to co-operate. 


As yet it cannot be said that the 


new forms have been hailed with pal 


ticular enthusiasm, at least not in New) 
York. A degree of apathy is still no. 
ticeable. 
are agreed that much benefit would 
accrue from the establishment of uni 
formity and standardization in policies 
and rates, but it is evident that much 
energetic work is still necessary t¢ 
bring about the desired unity of action) 
There is still lack of confidence thal 
the movement can be made universall} 
and permanently effective. It is t 
good to be true, seems to be the atti 
tude. The work of the committee if 
generally commended. 


Without exception managers 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


Liability insurance is rec- 
ommended as the easiest 
way to keep out of 
trouble, by “Realty” a 
; real estate brokers’ paper 
in which this appeared: 

“In this age of progress and pre- 
paredness everything is being done to 
safeguard the interest of the individ- 
ual’s rights. Employers are confronted 
with stringent laws by which they 
must compensate their employees that 
are injured in course of work. 

“This applies to employers of all 
classes of labor, and is not to be con- 
strued as only applying to the manu- 
facturer or merchant or store owner, 
but applies to the house owner or occu- 
pant as well. The injury of a maid, 
handy man, butler, watchman or useful 
man about the place stands in the 
same position, 

“The serious or slight injury obtained 
while at work make the employer liable 
and amenable to the schedule of settle- 
mient as laid down by these state laws. 

“The real estate owner is liable for 
damages for any injury to any of his 
tenants. or others upon his premises 
due to some, ofttimes, unavoidable con- 
tributory negligence. 

“The cheapest and easiest way to 
evercome these unpleasant worriments, 
and ofttimes long-drawn-out legal pro- 
ceedings, is the procuring of a policy 
ef insurance against this class of risk. 
This item should be considered a regu- 
lar yearly expense the same as fire 
insurance, and generally accepted as 
such.” 


Liability 
Insurance 
Favored 


ee & 

What insurance service 
Definition is, as conceived by the 
Given of Chicago Bonding and In- 


“Service” surance, is explained in 
its paper “The Fieldman,” 


as follows: 


“Service, as far as it applies to the 
insurance business, could almost be 
fully defined by the one word “Prompt- 
ness.” If the Home Office, the agent 
and the policy holder are all prompt 
in the handling of the various affairs 
with each other, satisfactory service 
is sure to result. We, at the Home 
Office, try to answer all important let- 
ters, telegrams and other matters im- 
mediately upon receipt. If our agents will 
try to give us the same prompt serv- 
ice in connection not only with their 
correspondence, but with their collec- 
tions and investigations, making prompt 
reports, satisfactory service will come 
without much further effort. Let us 
try to educate our policy holders to 
pay their premiums a little more 
promptly and to get our collectors to 
make their reports to your office a 
little more promptly, so that you can 
be just a little more prompt in making 
remittances to the Home Office. This 
will enable us to keep our business 
under better control and to know more 
about what our liability is. Very often 
claims are delayed because agents’ 
reports are not in and we do not know 
whether or not the policy is in force. 
Try this question of promptness in 
jyour agency and see if it does not re- 
jsult in better service,” 

* * * 

How general liabil- 

ity business offers 

Liability Offers a wide field for de- 

Good Field velopment is ex- 
plained in “The 
xeneral’s Review” which says: 


_ “The operation of nearly all kinds 
of retail business imposes upon the 
»roprietor, whether he owns or leases 
is business premises, a liability for 
hjuries suffered by members of the 
jublic. Careless employees are very 
ften directly or indirectly responsible 
pr accidents. Generally a retail busi- 
e8s is operated upon a close margin 
| 


Genera! 


of profit and there is little provision 
made for extraordinary expenses or 
losses, Such being the case, a general 
liability policy becomes an actual asset 
in the genuine protection it affords. 

“One of the most pertinent and con- 
clusive sales arguments that can be 
used to promote general liability busi- 
ness is the present high value of 
money. Every American business man 
is cognizant of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing capital, owing to the Government’s 
war demands. Any extensive inroad 
mnade upon capital invested in property 
or in business may seriously affect the 
capitalist’s activity by impairing his 
resources beyond replenishment. This 
is particularly true of the small capi- 
talist ‘who is likely to have all his 
available funds tied up in one invest- 
ment. 

“As has been said before, the agent 
must learn his proposition thoroughly 
before attempting to employ sales argu- 
ments upon it. The rules governing 
the writing of general liability and 
elevator liability insurance as found in 
the manual are clear and _ explicit. 
Their careful perusal is recommended 
as an important step toward the devel- 
opment of this class of business. 

“General liability insurance is such 
a clean-cut, straightforward proposi- 
tion that no agent, after he has made 
tut a simple study of the details, 
should have cause to anticipate any 
trouble in procuring a good volume.” 

* * ak 


During the present re- 
Two Types gime of war conditions 
of Non- two distinct characters 
Combatants have developed in the 
rank of the non-combat- 
ants over there, says the Continental 
Casualty. They make their appearance 
daily in all modes of life and classes of 
business. They interest us of course in 
particular where the insurance busi- 
ness is concerned. We place them be- 
fore you separately in order that you 
may be able to size them up at their 
respective values and get a clear idea 
of the worth of each to mankind. 


The “Fretter” is continually fuming 
and fussing over high prices, war 
taxes, and draft regulations. He thinks 
that it is more profitable to spend the 
day in a hotel lobby discussing the 
way things ought to be done than to 
get out and look for business. The 
more excuses he can manufacture for 
not doing any business the fewer at- 
tempts he makes to secure business. 
Grumbling is his chief stock in trade, 
It he were in the trenches he would 
stop to find fault with the enemy for 
launching a gas attavk before adjust- 
ing his mask. While someone else is 
writing a risk he is framing an excuse 
tor not doing so. 

The “Optimist” is of a different type. 
He only smiles at adversity and buckles 
down to the writing of more business. 
He never looks for trouble but when 
it comes he is always able to with- 
stand its attack. It is the optimists 
who are today taking the leading part 
in the winning of the war. The Opti- 
mist in the insurance business does 
rot waste his time wondering when 
the increase is coming or how many 
men the draft will take, but goes about 
his business of writing insurance 
among good risks and living in com- 
fort with the money he earns while 
the other fellow is existing on his own 
hot air. 


* + as 

That there is a limit 
Setting the to what one man can 
Pace for personally produce is 


Sub-Agents an opinion often stated 
by the Federal Casu- 

alty, which goes on to say: 
“While strictly adhering to this 
statement it must not be thought for 
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Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
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Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


cne moment that the securing of sub- 
agents does away with personal work. 
We will candidly admit that there are 
nctable examples of successful insur- 
ance men who are not successes as 
solicitors or producers, but these few 
are far apart. Practically all success- 
ful managers have been or are per- 
»onal producers of considerable mag- 
nitude. 

“It has been clearly demonstrated 
that the manager who desires or ex- 
pects to have any measure of success 
must get into the field himself and 
set the pace. His personal production 
must be such that it will prove an 
example and incentive to his sub- 
agents. It is the manager’s duty to 
interest sub-agents to take up the 
work without salary or guarantee. 
How can he expect to be successful 
in this work if he cannot show by 
ectual demonstration that applications 
can be written in such quantities as 
tc make the business a paying propo- 
sition? 

“The day has long gone by when 
cne can give a prospective agent a 
Jaanual and an outfit of supplies and 
tell him to go forth and prosper. He 
must be shown by the district manager 
that he himself can prosper by the 
same process. The manager to be 
successful must either do that or di- 
rect a new man to other agents in 
the same office who are making good. 
It is true that there are some man- 
agers who write but little new busi- 
ness. However, the production from 
their district warrants us to believe 
that they spend quite some time in 
soliciting in the field with their sub- 
agents, encouraging and boosting them 
along.” 


Labor’s Attitude 
on State Insurance 
* (Continued from page 21) 
about these conditions? And then 
again, why is poverty so prevalent? 


Why does the question of insurance 
enter that phase of it? If a man 
leses his position for a week on ac- 
count of sickness, he is not able to 
get a doctor. Now ‘you want to force 
him to maintain an insurance depart- 
ment to look after that. I am sure 
that when the labor organizations 
realize the extent of this you will find 


their attitude very strongly empha- 
sized. When you get down to your 
final bills you are going to find a 


different attitude on the part of labor 
men than you will find on the general 
subject, for the general subject is an 
appealing one. 


Effect on Neighboring States 


“People are suffering so much and 
losing so much that something should 
be done and all agree that something 
should be done. But when we come to 
the question of doing it and how it 
should be done, that igs where we are 
going to have trouble. I can see in this 
a great many difficulties. One gentle- 
man has, I believe, had in mind the 
Federal Government taking this thing 
in hand and I think what he meant 
wus for that body to undertake the 
health insurance. Of course we know 
that is impossible under our constitu- 
tion today. I can see the difficulty 
of one state imposing such a system 
on itS own inhabitants while other 
states are operating along different 
lines. I can see the difficulties to the 
workers. One gentleman has referred 
to the case of a man working in Ohio 
and living across the line. This would 
be a very serious thing for the worker. 
We have a great many of these cases. 
We have cases where a man works 
one day in one state and the next 
day in another. These things may 
seem trivial but to the workers-they 
mean a great deal. There are many 
things to consider and the laborer’s 
attitude will become more pronounced 
as the bills are presented in the legis- 
latures.” 
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Look !— 
This Full Page Space Will Be Occupied by the 
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RESERVE LOAN LIFE 
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Listen!— 


It Will Carry Interesting Pictorial Messages to Live 
Life Insurance Agents 
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ENEMY CLAUSE 
NOT UNDERSTOOD 


Brokers Fear Interests of Big Assureds 
Under Broad Cover Are 
Sacrificed 


CALL MEETING FOR DISCUSSION 


National Board Counsel and Alien 
Custedian Framed Clause—Protects 
Insurance from Penalties 


The enemy clause, as submitted for 
adoption to the companies by the 
National Board this week, has created 
a great deal of discussion 
effect on the business. 

Several brokers and some companies 


fear that the clause as jt stands will 
result in working a hardship on big 
assureds who must protect themselves 
through floater and broad coverage 
policies. They propose to amend the 
present form so that it will still com- 
ply with the rulings of the Govern- 
ment but will permit the protection 
of legitimate interests by substituting 
for the words “this policy «shall be 
void * * * if enemy interests appear” 
the phraseology “this policy shall not 
cover any enemy. interest, etc.” 

The brokers cite.as an example an 
express company covering all property 


as to its 


.in one of its depots finds one package 


belonging to or consigned to an enemy 
as a result of which the whole policy 
is void. Whereas, they claim, by ex- 
cluding the insurance on that package 
from the policy, it is still effective and 
complies with the rulings of the Gov- 
ernment. 
Regarded as Safeguard 

Most of the companies look upon 
this clause not with a view of avoid- 
ing any liability under their policy 
contract but rather as a _ safeguard 
against violation of the terms of the 
“Trading with the Enemy Act” through 
having contracted for and with an 
“enemy” through a policy containing 
an undisclosed interest. By the word- 
ing of the clause it is clearly set forth 
just how the disability attaching to 
am assured may be moved. He may 
either report the “enemy” interest to 
the Alien Property Custodian who will 
cause same to be assigned to him, or 
he may secure a license from the 
president permitting the enemy in- 
terest to be insured. In either event 
the policy will be valid so far as this 
clause is concerned, 

The Eastern Underwriter is informed 


_ that it is the belief of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian and other authorities 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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"Tie SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 


transacted business solely under its own corporate 

name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
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SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


HUNT AND PRENTISS 
BUY INTERMEDIATE 


Evansville, Ind., Company’s Business to 
Be Merged With Cleveland 
Life 


FORCES 


AGENCY COMBINED 


Will Be Directed By Cleveland Life 
Officers With Branch at 
Evansville 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 10. 1918.—Wil- 
liam H. Hunt and F. FB. Prentiss, presi- 
dent and vice-president. respectively. 
of the Cleveland Life Insurance Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have ae he the 
entire capital stock of the Inte “mediate 


Life Assurance Company of Evanee aie, 
Ind. The paid in capital stock of the 
Intermediate is $204,645, the total cash 


consideration being in excess of this 
figure as a premium was paid. This 
Indiana company has approximately 


eight and one-half million doll lars of 
life insurance in force and its assets 


amount to about one million dollars, 
chiefly first mortgages upon Indiana 
and Illinois farms and improved real 
estate, its home office building at 


Evansville, Ind., its investments in 
Liberty Loan bonds and cash in bank. 

It is the purpose of Messrs. Hunt and 
Prentiss to merge the insurance busi- 
ness of the Intermediate Life with 
the Cleveland Life Insurance Co. For 
the purpose of facilitating the consoli- 
dation, at a meeting which will be held 
in Evansville on Thursday of this week, 
President Hunt, of the Cleveland Life 
will be elected president of the Inter- 
mediate Life, and H. M. Moore, secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Life, will be 
elected secretary of the Intermediate 
Life. 

New Directors Elected 

At the regular quarterly meeting of 
the Cleveland Life Insurance Company 
held this day, Hon. J. A. Hemenway 
ex-United States Senator from Indiana, 
William H. McCurdy, president of the 
Hercules Buggy Co. (the largest buggy 
works in the world), and Fred Baker, 
former president of the Intermediate 
Life, were elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Cleveland Life. 

A branch office of the Cleveland Life 
will be maintained at Evansville and 
the entire home office and agency or- 
ganization of the Intermediate Life 
will continue with the Cleveland Life, 
it being the intention to direct the 
agency operations of the Cleveland Life 
in Indiana and Illinois largely from 
the former headquarters of the Inter. 
mediate Life at Evansville. 

The assets of the Cleveland 


Life 


2 


when the merger is completed will ap- 
proximate two and three-quarter mil- 
lions. and the total insurance in force 
will closely approach twenty-five mil- 
lions: : 

The Intermediate Life was organized 
in 1904, its operations have been large- 
ly directed among the rich farming 
districts of the two states in which it 
has conducted its business—Indiana 
and Illinois. 

The Cleveland Life was organized in 
1907 and its operations heretofore have 
been in Ohio, West Virginia and Michi- 
gan. The merger plans, therefore, con- 
template a considerable expansion in 
the operations of the Cleveland Life. 
The addition of the agency forces of 
the Intermediate Life to those of the 
Cleveland Life will add greatly to the 
importance of Cleveland as an insur- 
ance producing center. The rapid 
growth and development of the Cleve- 
land Life ‘is giving Cleveland great 
prominence in life insurance activities 
throughout the middle west. 

The home offices of the Cleveland 
Life are on the twelfth floor of the 
Guardian Bank Building. Its officers 
are: 

William H. Hunt. president; F. F. 
Prentiss, vice-president; M. J. O’Don- 
nell, -vice-president; Howard S. Sut- 
phen, vice-nresident and manager of 
agencies;.H. M. Moore, secretary; W 
A. Jenkins, treasurer; M. P. Mooney, 
general counsel. 

Other directors are Charles E. 
Adams. president, ‘Cleveland Hardware 
Co.: Elbert H. Baker, president, Plain 
Dealer Publishing Co.: BH. W. Moore, 
president, Lake Shore Hlectric Rv. Co.; 
Mharles A. Otis. Messrs. Otis & Co.; 
Walter D. Sayle. president, Cleveland 
Punch & Shear Works Co.; H. A. Hig- 
gins. president, Standard 'Tool Co.; J. 
H. Webhster. president. Variety Iron & 
Steel Works Co.; Frank A. Arter, 
Henry C. Wick. Henry W. Heedy, 
Youngstown Ohio; D. R. Warmington, 
Hon. J. A. Hemenway. ex-United States 
Senator, Boonville. Ind; William H 
MeCurdy. president. Hercules Buggy 
Co., Evansville. Ind: Fred Baker. form- 
er president Intermediate Life. Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


FARRIS MAKES GOOD 


Set a Mark of 100 Applications: for 
June—He Secured 
118 


Out in Missouri, in the city of St. 
Louis, there is a man by the name of 
Thomas J. Farris, connected with the 
home office agency of the Missouri 
State Life. He started out on a mad 
mission June 1 to secure 100 applica- 
tions for insurance by June 30. He set 
a wild pace and went “over the top” 
with 18 to spare on June 29, having 
secured 118 applications during the 
month. 

The Missouri State Life says that 
Mr. Farris’ record is the most remarka- 
ble ever achieved by any member of 
the company’s field force. Mr. Farris 
started things in May by rolling a to- 
tal of 48 applications. 


BECOMES SELF INSURER 

The Pierce Arrow Motor Company 
has become a self insurer under the 
compensation law. This line carries a 
premium of $175,000 a year and has 
been held by a mutual company in 
Utica, it being by far the largest line 
on the company’s books. 


FIRM NAME CHANGED 

The Sohmers, of 37 Liberty Street, 
have changed their firm name to Wil- 
liam. Sohmer & Co. William Sohmer, 
Edwin W. Sohmer.and William Soh- 
mer, Jr., compose the firm. Their. bus- 
iness so far this year equals their en- 
tire transactions in 1917. 
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Miss Woodward Writes 
$200,000 Life Policy 


COVERS INHERITANCE TAXES 


Business Written on Life of a Woman 
—Closed Case on First 
Interview 


On Monday of this week Miss RB. 
Constance Woodward of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in New York 
City paid for an additional $100,000 on 
the life of a woman completing a case 
on $200,000. This is the largest case 
written by a woman agent in the 
HMiquitable Life. 

The fact that Miss Woodward had 
written a policy for $100,000 was 
ported last week, and when asked by, 
The Hastern Underwriter for some de- 
tails about the policy Miss Woodward 
advised our representative that less 
than a half hour before he called, she 


re- 


had received a check from the insured 
for the additional $100,000. 


Closed on First Interview 


The facts about the policy follow: 
It is written on the life of a woman by 
a woman to cover inheritance tax. It 
is the first time a woman agent has 
written the limit on one life which 
the Hquitable carries. The policy was 
written on the first interview. Miss 
Woodward saw the insured only once. 
The policy is on the 20 payment life 
plan. 

With the above information in his 
hands Miss Woodward ushered our 
representative out with the statement 
that she was on her way to Asbury 
Park to attend the Quarter Million 
Club meeting of the Equitable Lifé 
for which she has qualified. 


Nineteen-seventeen was a _ banner 
year for life insurance in Canada in 
spite of the war. 


If you can prove 


gation 


Address with 


WANTED 


By an old established Life Insurance Company 


A Manager for the 
State of Connecticut 


(1) That your record will bear very close investi- 


(2) That you are an A-1 producer and organizer 


a very attractive proposition can be offered. 


full particulars 


CONNECTICUT 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 
New York City, N: Y. 


July 12, 1918 

Equitable Life’s 
Agency Meetings 
SOUTHERN MEETING NEXT WEEK 


Eastern Century and Quarter Million 
Clubs Still in Session at 
Asbury Park 


Life insurance is in the air at As- 
bury Park, N. J., this week. The East- 
ern Century Club and the WSHastern 
Quarter Million Club of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society are holding 
their respective annual meetings in 
that city, 

There are more than 250 delegates 
who qualified for the EKastern Century 
Club. The opening ‘session of this 
meeting was held Tuesday morning, 
which was devoted to roll call and 
presentation of credentials, the wel- 
come to the delegates and the an- 
nouncements of the personnel of the 
boards of governors and the achieve- 
ments of the clubs. 

Tuesday afternoon executive reports 
and announcements were made, after 
which there was a general discussion 
of the question: . 


How to take advantage of the 
special opportunities of 1918, and 
the best selling points for getting 
business at the present time. 
Tuesday evening a series of mana- 

gerial conferences was held. 

Wednesday, no formal sessions were 
scheduled, but special group confer- 
ences on various phases of the Socie- 
ty’s activities were held to which those 
delegates interested were invited to at- 
tend. 

_Thursday morning’s meeting was 
given over to a discussion of “Life in- 
Surance as a factor in winning the 
war,” and “The advantages to agents 


of utilizing all the tools placed in their f 


hands, income insurance, income bonds, 
refund annuities and other contracts 
neglected by some agents who offer 
only ordinary life and twenty payment 
contracts.” 

Thursday P. M., a policyholders’ serv- 
ice campaign received the attention 
of the delegates, and later the subject 
of “Special importance of loyalty and 
enthusiasm this year so ag to show an 
advance over 1917 and fittingly prepare 
for the 60th anniversary of the Society 
in 1919.” 

Other Club Meetings 4 

The Southern Century Club will meet 
at The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
July 15-19; The Central Century Club 
at The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
July 19-23; The Pacific Century Club 
at ‘Tahoe Tavern, Lake Tahoe, Cal. 
July 29, August 2. 

A similar program will be followed 
at these later meetings. The principal 
officers of the Society will be in at 
tendance at each of the club meetings. 
Over 600 members of the agency forces 
of the Equitable qualified for several 
Century ‘Clubs, 

The Equitable agents have made a 
fine showing this year, the production 
so far being ahead of the same period 


of 1917, and going strong at the present — 


time. 


CHANGE FOR ARTHUR COBURN 3 


Arthur Coburn has taken a position 
with the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Milwaukee, as an assistant in the actu- 
arial department. The change is ef- 
fective July 31. Mr. Coburn has been 
with the New York Life at the home 
office for six years and is one of the 
most promising of the younger men in 
the business. He received his early 
training in Scotland and England from 
where he came to engage with the New 
York Life. He is a Fellow of the Ac 
tuarial Society of America and has @ 
large circle of friends in New York who 
will wish him well in his new field. 


July 12, 1918 


Group Insurance 
Receives Support 


CONNECTICUT OFFICIAL’S VIEW 


Declares Beneficent Effects Will Be 
_ Felt in Countries Other Than 
Our Own 


In submitting his annual report to 
the legislature, Commissioner Mans- 
field, of Connecticut, devotes practi- 
cally all his preliminary remarks to 
group life insurance. He expresses 
pleasure that there has been compara- 
tively little legislation regarding group 
insurance. He believes group insur- 
ance is established; that it is being 
written along safe lines and that it is 
meeting a legitimate demand. “My 
advice,’ says the commissioner, “sup- 
ported by a careful analysis of the en- 
tire subject is simply this: Do not 
limit or hamper the development of 


group insurance by legislation or rul- 
ings if you can. reasonably avoid do- 
ing so. Let it develop along natural 
lines.” 

Reviewing the five years of group 
life insurance Commissioner Mansfield 
says: 

“In 1912 we were looking ahead to 
the possibilities of group insurance; 
today in reviewing the progress made 
since that time, we are all, I think, 
convinced of its merits. Group insur- 
ance has now become an American in- 
stitution, the influence of which will 
be felt in countries other than our 
own, as soon as the present crisis in 
the history of the world has passed. 
Our present concern, however, is that 
some of the problems arising with the 
progress of this phase of life insurance 
will so impress some insurance com- 
missioners as to call forth legislation 
or rulings that may limit or hamper its 
normal growth and development.” 

Volume of business 

The commissioner points out that by 
far the greater proportion of group in- 
surance has been written by less than 
- ten companies, These companies are 
financially strong and ‘efficiently man- 
aged. As will be seen by the records 
group insurance, starting in 1912, with- 
out.any appreciable momentum derived 
from" previous experience, has devel- 
oped until on-June 30, 1917, there were 
approxim ely; 325,000 employes in this 
country insured under this plan for 
over $250,000,000 in the aggregate, an 
average of over $760 for each em- 
ploye insured. If we assume that an 
average family consists of five persons, 
or possibly four, it is safe to say that 
probably one million five hundred 
thousand individuals are directly in- 
terested in this form of insurance. 

Groups Are Persistent 

“In my investigation of this subject 
I have been impressed with the paucity 
of the cancellations of group insurance 


contracts and the consequent per- 
sistency of the groups. So called 
‘twisting’ is discouraged. When an 


employer is mentioned to an insurer 
as being interested in group insurance 
his previous experience with this class 
of protection is investigated. If be is 
already carrying a group policy he is 
' advised to continue it. 

“The group insurance plan does not 
necessarily contemplate that officers 
and other ‘high ‘salaried employes 
. should be included in the group. Here 
again the companies have very prop- 
| erly carried out the spirit of the idea. 
in Effect Among Fraternals 
“There has been objection to the 
| principle of group insurance on the 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


For..past seven years Manager of New York City 
Agency of one of the four largest and oldest New York 
Life Insurance Companies—Desire to make a change— 


Correspondence invited 


“NEW YORK No. 1000” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter — 
105 William Street New York 


part of fraternal societies. I have felt 
for some time that this objection has 
been gradually withdrawn. I may be 
mistaken in this. I hope I am not, for 
I cannot see wherein group insurance 
need be antagonistic to the jdea of 
fraternal insurance. I have questioned 
the representatives of life insurance 
companies writing group insurance and 
find that they are opposed to the idea 
of insuring the members of traternal 
societies or any of their lodgés under 
a contract of group insurance. Why? 
It is not a matter of sentiment—it is 
simply not good group insurance under- 
writing. The members of a fraternal 
society do not form a homogeneous 
group. 

“May I add just a word here as to 
what might be termed a by-product of 
group insurance? 'The insuring of a 
number of individuals under such a 
contract brings to the minds of the em- 
ployes. the subject of life insurance. 
When one of the members is killed, 
and the widow and children, if any 
there be, receive the benefit of the 
foresight of the employer, their nted 
for life insurance is still further em- 
phasized. This is an educational force 
and the resultant will undoubtedly be 
expressed more and more in the ten- 
dency of the wage earner to seek in- 
dividual insurance from all classes of 
insurers.” 


MAJOR MITCHEL’S INSURANCE 


Carried. $144,000 in . Travelers Which 
Was Straight Life Including 
Aviation Clause 


Major John Purroy Mitchel, U. S. R., 
former mayor of New York City, who 
was killed last week in Louisiana as a 
result of an airplane accident, carried 
$144,000 of life insurance, all of which 
was in the Travelers. Major Mitchel’s 
wife and his mother were the benefi- 
ciaries under the policy. There was 
included in the policy an aviation clause 
which permitted Major Mitchel to en- 
gage in that service both here and 
abroad, all risks being covered by the 
policy, which was taken out two years 
ago. Before entering the aviation serv- 
ice Major Mitchel had the aviation 
clause inserted. 

In addition to the $144,000 insurance 
in the Travelers, Major. Mitchel carried 
$10,000 war risk insurance, the limit 
under the war risk insurance act. 


GRAHAM MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 
The Missouri State Life of St. Louis 
announces the election to the position 
of vice-president of George Graham. 
Mr. Graham has been actuary of the 
company. He will continue as actuary 
under the title of vice-president and 
actuary. 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 


period, disabi lity provisions,termina- |...) 
tion refunds, incontestabi lity clause, “er $e 


special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


ncorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


| Phe Hastern Underwriter, 
eman Garfinkel said that Greater New 
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Provost Mar- 
INSURANCE ss shal General 
NOT ANON- Crowder offi- 
ESSENTIAL cially advised 


the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 
yesterday that insurance com- 
panies are not to be considered 
in class E under the “work 
or fight” order, but are to 
be regarded as essential busi- - 
ness. The Federal District 
Draft Board of California had 


ruled that insurance business 
is a non-essential. Since the 
“work or fight” order was 


announced, insurance men have 
been apprehensive as to what 
final ruling might be made in 
Washington. Now the tension 
has been happily removed. 

Under this ruling, men en- 
gaged in the selling of insur- 
ance and technical men and 
other office employes whose 
work requires special skill or 
training are not to be considered 
as “sales or other clerks in 
stores or mercantile establish- 
ments.” The only persons not 
covered by the ruling are sten- 
ographers, file clerks and simi- 
lar employes, whose duties are 
not such as to call for training 
or skill that cannot readily be 
attained by a woman. 
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ORGANIZING AGENTS 


New York Assemblyman, Former In- 
dustrial Solicitor, Preparing to 


Present Grievances 


In common with all other workers, 
industrial life insurance agents feel the 
effects of increased costs of living. 
This is a reason assigned by Charles 
B. Garfinkel for his efforts to organize 
all these agents in order that they may 
collectively present to their respective 
companies a number of alleged griev- 
ances. Mr. Garfinkel is New York as- 
semblyman from the Fifth District, 
Bronx. For over a year he was an in- 
dustrial life agent. 

It is proposed to organize about 850 
districts throughout the country. In 
conversation with a representative of 
Assembly- 


York will have the largest number of 
districts in the proposed organization, 
and considerable work has been done 
there. Paterson has been organized, 
likewise Hoboken and Bayonne. New- 
ark, Stamford, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Jersey City have also been partially 
organized. A representative is work- 
ing in Chicago. 

Briefly, the claims of the agents are, 
that under the usual methods of calcu- 
lation the average industrial agent’s 
remuneration is supposed to be $23.80 
a week, but that owing to penalties and 
other causes the amount is reduced to 
$18. 

Another complaint relates to commis- 
sions on ordinary. These, it is claimed, 
run from 25 to 30 per cent. and are not 
sufficient, especially .in these times. 
Methods by which agents may.lose re- 
newals in event of leaving a company 
are. complained of. Likewise the sys- 
tem.of charging-against an agent’s rec- 
ord.terminations on business which he 
may have inherited from a former 
agent, and a variety of other similar 
conditions claimed.to make it particu- 
larly difficult now for the agent to meet 
the requirements of his agreement ‘with 
his company, and his increased per- 
sonal ‘expenses. 


4 


Royal Arcanum 
Upheld By Court 


INCREASE ASSESSMENTS 


CAN 


Hollingsworth vs. Supreme Council 
Decided By North Carolina 
Supreme Court 


Has a fraternal insurance society 
authority to raise its rates? The ques- 
tion has just been decided in favor 
of. the societies by the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina in the case of Hol- 
lingsworth vs. Supreme Council of The 
Royal Arcanum, 

Plaintiff brought the action to re- 
cover $420 paid as dues from May 30, 
1902, until December 1, 1916. He based 
his right to recover upon the ground 
of fraud in procuring him to become 
a member in 1902, the fraud consisting 
in' the false representations of the so- 
ciety’s agent as to the amount of dues 
to be paid by him each month during 
the continuance of his membership and 
if the contract made was valid, the de- 
fendant committed a breach of it, by 
increasing the rate of monthly pay- 
ments from $2.40 to $4.65. 

$3,200,000 Deficit Cited 

It appears from the testimony of the 
supreme‘secretary of the order that 
from 1911 to September 30, 1916, the 
disbursements exceeded the receipts 
more than $38,200,000, the receipts being 
$36,394,389.13 and the disbursements 
$39,572,529.34, and that in this State 
the members since the organization of 
the order, up to December 31, 1916, 
had contributed to the widows’ ana 
orphans’ benefit fund $2,368,824.92, and 
out of that amount there has been paid 
to members here $2,730,306.47, leaving 
a deficit on this State’s transactions of 
$361,481.55. At this juncture in its af- 
fairs, the order employed two actuaries 
of reputation and experience to exam- 
ine its records, books and papers, who 
recommended for the future manage- 
ment of the order a scheme of assess- 
ments, which would enable it to live 
within its means. 

To the issues involved (that the de- 
fendant order falsely represented to 
the plaintiff that his monthly assess- 
ment would never be changed, but 
would remain the same as long as he 
was a member and that the plaintiff 
was induced by said false representa- 
tions to take out the insurance) the 
trial court entered a judgment in fa- 
vor of the defendant order. 

On appeal, the Supreme Court after 
citing a number of cases in other juris- 


dictions in which similar questions 
were tried against the same defendanf, 
held that the order had a right to 


raise its rates and that all members 
must be treated alike in the spirit of 
mutuality. It is well settled that the 
contract of membership in a mutual as- 
sociation is always made with reference 
to and includes the constitution and 
by-laws of the association whether 
they are specifically referred to in the 
contract or not. The higher court con- 
cluded the plaintiff had no cause of 
action and that the judgment of the 
lower. court was. correct. 


THE. EASTERN 


Travelers New 
Indemnity Clause 


CALL IT THE “ADDITIONAL” 


Full Text of Provyision—The Extra 
Annual Premiums Charged for 
Clause 


The new additional indemnity provi- 
sion of the Travelers follows: 

The Travelers Insurance Company 
further agrees that, if the death of 
ON 5 COG odo ncenns one ee , the 
insured under Contract No. .......... 
issued by this Company, and of which 
this provision forms a part, shall re- 
sult from bodily injuries effected di- 
rectly and independently of all other 
causes through external, violent and 
accidental means within ninety (90) 
Gays from the date of the accident 
which ishall cause such injuries, and of 
which, except in case of drowning or 
internal injuries revealed by an autop- 
sy, there is a visible contusion or 
wound on the exterior of the body, pro- 
vided such death does not result from 
suicide, while sane or insane, or from 
military or naval service in time of 
war, or from any act of war, or from 
aeronautics or submarine expeditions, 
or directly or indirectly from disease 
in any form, the Company will pay 
(CS... Paar heraee ) Dollars in addition 
to the amount of insurance payable in 
the event of the death of the insured 
under the aforesaid contract. It is fur- 
ther agreed that this additional indem- 
nity will be paid only in the event that 
such accidental death shall occur while 
the aforesaid contract is in full force, 
before a default-in the payment of any 
premium required under this provision 
or under the aforesaid contract, before 
a payment under the disability provi- 
sion, if any, in the aforesaid contract 
shall have been made or a benefit 
thereunder shall have been allowed 
and before the first anniversary of the 
date of said contract which shall foi- 
low the seventieth birthday of the in- 
sured, if the insurance extends beyond 
such anniversary. 

It is further agreed that during the 
continuance of war in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, or any of them, and for three 
months after the declaration of peace 
hy the governments at war this addi- 
tional indemnity will not be paid for 
death resulting from injuries as afore- 
said sustained while the insured is 
traveling to or from any Huropean, 
African, Australian or Asiatic port, or 
while traveling or residing in Hurope, 
Africa, Australia or Asia without the 
written permit of the Company. 

This additional indemnity provision 
is issued in consideration of the pay- 


ment of a premium oll... - 
Ds oo 4a 6 sje ere ene Ee Retetetere (Se asc. ae 
Dollars and an annual premium of . 

MOPPUM Se oe ob 5850 co... .) 


Dollars to be paid while this provision 
shall remain in force on the same dates 
and under the same conditions as the 
premium stated on the first page of 
the aforesaid contract. 

This provision is to be attached to 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


UNDERWRITER 


and form a part of Contract No. ....... 
issued by The Travelers Insurance 
Company on the life of ........... ahs 


The extra premiums for this provi- 
sion follow, per $1,000 of insurance: 


Column 1 relates to ordinary life; endow- 
ments, where the premium paying period is the 
same as the endowment period; insurance to 
age 60, 65, 70 and 80, with cash settlements; 
insurance annuity 65; pension insurance 65: 
* 5 year renewable and 10 year non-renewable 
term. ; 

(Column 2 relates to 10 A. L.; 10 Pay. 35 and 
40 End. 

Column 3 relates to 15 A. L.; 25, 30, 

20 Pay. 25, 30, 


35 and 40 End. 
35 and 40 End; 20 P. L.; iG. E. A.; 20Pay. 


15 Pay. 
Column 4 affects 20 A. L.; 


cash settlement, age 80. 

Col.t:, (Col. 2. Col..3. |Gala: 

16 to 35 inc. $1.25 $2.50 $1.75 $1.50 
36 1.25 2.45 175 1.50 
37 1.25 2.40 1.75 1.50 
38 1,25 2.35 1.75 1.50 
39 1.25 2.30 1.75 1.50 
40 1.25 2.25 1.75 1.50 
41 1.25 2.20 1.75 1.50 
42 1.25 2.15 1.75 1.50 
43 1.25 2.10 1.75 1.50 
44 1.25 2.05 1.75 1.50 
45 1025) 2.00 1.75 1.50 
46 1.25 1.95 1.70 1.45 
47 1.25 1.90 1.65 1.40 
48 1.25 1.85 1.60 1.35 
49 125 1.80 155) 1.30 
50 1.25 75 1.50 1.25 
51 1.25 1.70 1.45 1.25 
52 1.25 1.65 1.40 1.25 
53 1,25 1.60 1.35 1.25 
54 1.25 1.55 1.30 1325: 
55 1.25 1.50 1325) 1.25 


*Extra premium for $500 of insurance one- 


half the amount stated. 


10 pay. 10 pay. 10 pay. 10 pay. 15 pay. 


Age Syri .20yr. 25 yr. 30 yr. 20iyr. 
at issue end. end. end. end. end. 
16 to 35 inc. $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 $2.25 $1.50 
36 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 1.50 

37 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 1.50 

38 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 1.50 

39 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 1.50 

40 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 1,50 

41 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.20 1.50 

42 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.15 1.50 

43 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.40) apo 

44 1.50 1375 2.00 2.05 1.50 

45 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.50 

46 1.50 lpia 1.95 1.95 1.50 

47 1.50 1.75 1.90 1.90 1.50 

48 1.50 1.75 1.85 1.85 1.50 

49 1.50 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.50 

50 15005 7S 1.75 ez 1.50 

51 1.50 1.70 1.70 Pivie 1.45 

52 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.40 

53 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.35 

54 1.50 1.55 1.55 sei 1.30 

55 1.50 1.50 1.50 ae 1.25 

On income forms the extra premium per 


$1,000 should be multiplied by the proper com- 
muted value and the nearest cent taken on 
the result per $50 yearly income, or $10 monthly 
income. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized .1850 


July 12, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
ag (Purely Mutual) 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $84,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A Real 
District 
Manager 


is wanted for one of 
the best territories in 
the most prosperous 
section of the nation. 
This is a real oppor- 
tunity fora nes class 
man. 


Write = 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 


purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whien in the sum of 


ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full i 
3% reserve 


a Be 
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How Business Ethics 


Are Taking Root 


STOLEN AGENTS UNPROFITABLE 


Strong Agencies Not Secured Through 


Process of Transplanting 
Men 


Ethics in life insurance is in the 
air, and some good will result from 
the widely discussed question of right 
practices as applied to life insurance 
selling and agency plant building. 
Speaking on the subject in “Field 
Notes,” the Northwestern Mutual Life 
says: 

As the life insurance business grows 
older it develops along much the same 
lines as other highly specialized forms 
of human endeavor have in the past. 
It is both interesting and gratifying 
to notice the recent tendency to frame 
company, agency and organization 
codes of ethics. Rebating seems to 
be generally frowned upon and con- 
demned, though at the time this com- 
pany promulgated and started to en- 
force its anti-rebate rule, the matter 
was considered by many others a ques- 
tion for the individual agent, and not 
a fit subject for home office interfer- 
ence. 

Twisting, both as regards the busi- 
ness of an agent’s own company and 
that of other companies, has now been 
quite generally banned. The payment 
of commissions to helpers and others 
who are not bona fide life insurance 


agents is being condemned and many 


states are taking steps that will do 
much to remedy such condition. The 


' quite widely prevalent brokerage busi- 


ness will sooner or later come in for 
its share of attention. 
Kidnapping Agents 

Recently an insurance journal voiced 
a protest against the practice of steal- 
ing agents. An agent who is happy 
and contented is usually successful, 
and no wide awake organization will 
overlook such a man when openings 
occur in its own higher ranks. But 
along comes another company and 
this happy successful agent is led up 
to the high mountain and shown the 
fertile valleys beyond. Sometimes he 
resists, but is upset and more or less 
discontented for six months or a year 
and his business suffers correspond- 
ingly. Possibly he accepts one of the 
offers and starts in to adapt himself 
to a new company or a new territory, 
or both. A certain number will suc- 
ceed, but a larger percentage will fail. 
Most of those who succeed would have 
done so in an even larger measure 
with their original companies. The 
net result of such practices: A few 
“winners” secured from other com- 
panies, a number of expensive failures 
from other companies (who would 
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developing the 
thereby contrib 
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REAL SATISFACTION 
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by calling at 
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Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Coimpany in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
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Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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have continued); many disappointed 
agents who think promotions should 
be made from the ranks, and a large 
agency turnover for all concerned. 

We believe agents and agencies are 
built up, not stolen and transplanted. 

We are heartily in favor of codes 
of ethics, and believe the field has 
‘been only touched. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT TAXES 


After Hearing Before New Jersey 
State Board Company is Assessed 
$136,676.86 


The state board of taxes and assess- 
ments of New Jersey after a hearing 
on the question involved assessed a 
tax of $136,676.86 for the current ‘year 
on the Mutual Benefit Life. The bank- 
ing and insurance department reported 
to the board the valuation of the de- 
partment’s assessment. This consist- 
ed of an average valuation extending 
over the year, of bonds and stocks. 
The company argued that the board 
should not take the average valuation 
but the actual market value as of 
December 31, 1917. 

The board at the conclusion of the 
hearing decided to accept the banking 
and insurance department’s valuation 
and assess the tax at $136,676.86. 


NIAGARA LIFE PROGRESS 


With an increase of new business 
for the first six months of the year. 
fifty per cent. in excess of that of 1917, 
as announced by HE. H. Burke, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Niagara Life Insurance Company’s 
financial statement just made public 
shows a substantial gain in assets, 
reserves and surplus over the previ- 
ous statement. 


TAX ARGUMENT BEING USED 


Set of Charts Being Used by F. W. 
Shanbacher to Sell 
ance 


Insur- 


Over two million dollars of life in- 
surance has been personally written by 
£. W. Shanbacher, of Ridgway, Pa., 
since last November in small cities 
and towns in western Pennsylvania 
solely on the strength of the inher- 
itance tax argument. The amounts 
making up this total have ranged 
fargely from $50,000 to $250,000, there- 
by proving that the argument goes just 
as well with men of comparatively 
small fortunes as with those of great 
wealth, and as successfully in small 
towns as in large cities. 

The secret of Mr. Shanbacher’s suc- 
cess must be attributed largely to a 
unique set of copyrighted charts which 
he has devised and which he uses in 


his work. These charts, printed in 
two colors, set forth the inheritance 
taxes of every State in the Union 


and enable the prospect, no matter if 
his holdings are scattered throughout 
a score or more of jurisdictions, to 
ascertain almost at a glance the exact 
amount his estate will have to pay at 
his death. 


HOLDING MEETING ON RATING 

Today, Friday, a joint meeting is be- 
ing held by the Bureau and the Com- 
pensation Rating Board to discuss 
schedule and experience rating, with a 
view to perfecting plans for and giving 
instruction on how to put the new plans 
into use. 


TURN GONE TO FRONT 
Raymond 'T. Turn, son of John S. 
Turn, of the Aetna, in New York, has 
gone to the front as a second lieu- 
tenant. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


as a mighty rear guard, is. the strength and prestige 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, 
The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
Country’s ‘agricultural resources, 
uting largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
“and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


and 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


MANY GROUPS WRITTEN 


Prudential Covering Employes of Many 
Prominent Firms Throughout 
Country—New Policies 


The William Frankurth Hardware 
Company, Milwaukee, has covered its 
employes under Group Insurance in 
The Prudential. The length of service 
plan was selected, with a commencing 
amount of $500, increasing by years 
of service until a maximum of $3,000 
is reached. 

The Wanaque River Paper Company, 
Wanaque, N. J., covered all its em- 
ployes who have been with them six 
months or more. Each employe re- 


ceived: an individual certificate for 
$1,000. 

The Union Trust Company, New 
York, covered their entire clerical 
force. The total amount of insurance 
is over one-quarter of a million dol- 
lars. 

Jackson Brothers, Salisbury, M4d., 


lumber manufacturers, decided upon 
the length of service when they cov- 
ered their employes. Employes who 
have been with this firm three months 
are covered for $500, increasing $100 
per annum until a maximum of $1,000 
is reached. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., decided upon Pruden- 
tial group insurance for all its em- 
ployes. The various amounts were 
based upon each employe’s salary. 

The Prudential covered the em- 
ployes of G. A. Grosman & ‘Sons Com- 
pany, Deering Junction, Mo., under 
group insurance. Individual certifi- 
cates were issued to the employes, 
based upon length of service, with a 
minimum of $500 and a maximum of 
$2,500. 

Moses-Rothschild Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., clothing manufacturers, cov- 
ered their employes upon the salary 
plan as the amounts for the individual 
certificates. 

Nickerson Art Metal Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I, covered their employes, 
The commencing amount is $500 in- 
creasing $100 a year for each ‘year of 
service, until a maximum of $1,000 is 
reached. All increases to take effect 
on the anniversary of the policy. 

The Liberty Insurance Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has insured all their em- 
ployes under a group policy. The in- 
dividual certificate given to each em- 
ploye is based on the salary plan. 


St. 


THE MALARIA PROBLEM 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has just issued a pamphlet 
of 101 pages with the title of “The 
Malaria Problem.” ‘The pamphlet is 
the work of Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 
8d vice-president and statistician of 
The Prudential. 


—_ 
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HARTFORD NOTES 
i000 


John O. Enders, of Hartford, a di- 
rector of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company and the Hartford Steam Boil- 
er Inspection and Insurance Company 
has been elected president of the 
United States Bank of Hartford. Mr. 
Enders is the son of the late Thomas 
OQ. Enders, president of the Aetna Life 
from 1872 to 1879, and president of 
the United States Bank from 1881 to 
1891. 

A memorial service to the late Lieu- 
tenant James Palache, son of Vice- 
President Palache of the Hartford Fire 
was held at St. James Church, Hart- 
ford, last Sunday. 

This is the day Edwin Stanton Al 
len, assistant secretary of the Aetna 
Insurance Company celebrates. The 
son of Francis B. Allen, vice-president 
of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Co., he was born 
in New York July 12, 1871. He has 
lived in Hartford since he was eleven 
years of age, attending the public 
schools of Hartford and graduating 
from Trinity College in 1894. His 
business life has been wholly connect- 
ed with the Aetna where he has served 
as clerk, examiner, special and general 
agent. .He was elected to the assist- 
ant secretaryship in May, 1907. Mr 
Allen is a gentleman of the finer puri- 
tanical stock and is an ardent student 
of the principles of insurance. Out- 
side his business environment he is a 
tennis and golf player of reputation. 

Edward C. Kinsman, for 20 years an 
employe of the Aetna Life, was fatally 
injured July 3, being struck by a pass- 
ing trolley car while endeavoring tc 
look at a passing aeroplane from a 
trolley car in which he was riding. 
His skull was fractured and he died 
on July 5. Mr. Kinsman was 45 ‘years 
old and was born in Alburg, Vt. He 
had been employed by the Aetna Life 
since 1898. 

Ensign Archibald G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
of Hartford, son of A. G. MclIiwaine. 
president of the Orient Insurance Com- 
pany, has been raised to the rank of 
lieutenant, junior grade, in the United 
States Naval Aeroplane Service. He 
is an expert golfer and was Yale 
Champion and runner-up in the inter- 
collegiate golf tournament three years 
ago. 

Richard H. Cole, actuary of the Con- 
necticut General, and Mrs. Cole are at! 


ILL 
TINT 


Weekapaug, R. I. for the summer.:‘9" 


Samuel H. Snider, of the Travelers, 
won the city tennis tournament in 
Hartford July 4. 


Colonel Francis Parsons, a director 
of the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, will sail soon from an 
Atlantic port for American Red Cross 
work in France. 


Frank W. Beckwith, of the Accident 
Underwriting Department of the Aetna 
Life, has enlisted in the United States 
Navy. 

Howard H. Keep completed fifty 
years of service with the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company July 1, 
and company officials and men and 
women employes celebrated the annt- 
versary in a fitting manner. When 
Mr. Keep arrived at the office on Mon- 
day morning he, found on his desk a 
number of floral offerings, also-a-beau- 
tiful lamp from the men of the Com- 
pany and a mahogany. tray and tankard 
from the young women. The officers 
of the Company gave Mr.! Keep: a: Lib- 
erty bond with a card on which was 
the following wording, ‘Phoenix Mutu- 
al Life Insurance ‘Company, in appre- 
ciation of a half-century of loyal ‘serv- 
ice.’ Silas H. ‘Cornwall, secretary of 
the Company, gave Mr. Keep a gold 
pencil with his name and date inscrib- 
ed thereon, and there’ were many cards 
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and letters of congratulation. Mr. 
Keep started to work for the Phoenix 
in 1868 as an office. boy, when the 
clerical force of the Company consisted 
of eight persons. He is now in charge 
of the renewal writing and record card 
section of the Company. He was born 
in Longmeadow, Mass. 

Mortimer Clark Terrill, recently ap- 
pointed agency secretary of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life has been with the \Com- 
pany since hig graduation from the 
academic department of Yale Universi- 
ty ine 1909. Mr. Terrill lived in An- 
sonia before going to college and is 
now a resident of Manchester, Conn. He 
is a member of the University Club of 
Hartford and the Hartford Golf Club. 

Celebrating the winning of the pen- 
nant in the Insurance Baseball League 
of Hartford, the Aetna Life Club held 
a banquet at the Ningpo Restaurant in 
Hartford July 1. Frank K. Daniels, 
president of the club, presided at the 
function, and speeches were made by 
Nowell Atwood, captain of the team and 
“Jim” Bush, manager. Milo H. Hunt, 
the crack golf player of the club, in- 
formally dispensed knowledge as_ to 
how golf is played, and ex-president 
“Al” H. Aston, of the club, told “how 
to run for office.” 


W. B. PHELPS TRANSFERRED 


Travelers Sends Albany Man to Boston 
—Succeeded by Geo. H. 
O’Connor 


William B. Phelps, manager of the 
life and accident departments of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company at Al- 
bany, N. Y., has been transferred to 
Boston, as manager of the branch of- 
fice there. Mr. Phelps has been man. 
ager of the Albany office for the last 
twelve years and has been identified 
with insurance interests in Albany for 
twenty years. When he took charge 
of the Albany office there was a 
cashier and one stenographer in the of- 
fice, while there are now seventy em- 
ployes. Last year the office ranked 
third in the amount’ of new business 
done for the company. Mr. Phelps was 
one of the organizers of the Capitol 
District Life Underwriters’ Association 
and has been its secretary and presi- 
dent. 

George H. O’Connor, who was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Phelps for seven years, 
but has been manager of the Reading 
office, of the Travelers, has been named 


to succeed Mr. Phelps. 
of : 


LARGEST JUNE BUSINESS 

The State. Mutual Life’s June busi- 
ness is the Jargest June issue in the 
history of the Company. The business 
did not come from any one section of 
the country, but about equally from all 
sections, indicating that the present 
prosperous conditions are not confined 
to any one locality. 


ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Agents 
Association of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life will be held in Milwaukee 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
next week. A fine program has been 
prepared: Among the speakers at the 
business sessions and dinner will be 
Chas. D. Norton and: John, I. D. Bristol 
of New York—City,—E. J._Cattell, of 
Philadelphia, and William F. Atkinson, 
of Brooklyn. 


CENTRAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


The Wisconsin general,agents of the 
Central Life of Des-Moings,,held a con- 
ference with officials of that Company 
at Madison on Tuesday of this week, 
Hi. G. Bverett, vice-president and agen- 
cy manager was in attendance from, 
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- HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


COMMITTEE \ WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
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| THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


IBSOLS!  dicccciicicmiicns ceisicssesiesescvccssiond MBS cic « sisis.c vieia violas oe aie'elettttenets emma .-. $ 16,560,439.04 
TEL MDT IIELOS: | sce eee e ete tne's sicois.n cls cleveisic Sa emmMnie verte ste mtemeistets ann -  14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus........0.0.-0ccoses TOMES s aisie F918 2,216,812.76 
Mrsurance! in FOrcOsscsscc\eccseesesesceaaeatizesr cess 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........++sssseceeeccceseres 19,612,616.08 
ls paying its Policyholders nearly.............-.-++ 1,500,000.00: annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 60 years. \ 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies © 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in 


1914 


fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 


bitte et fora py amatiaeld if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first/year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest inguring an income for the future. Address the Company_afits Home 
Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. RY oh 


: »rrtdt ore 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President ; ee 


FINANCE _ {CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres, Title Quarantee and Trust Co 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President Organized 1888 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Largest Industrial Company Also Issues All Standard Forms 
West of the Alleghenies of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 


A Record of Thirty Years of Progress 
TEN-YEAR PERIODS 


Insurance Policies 
Asset in F 
Dec. 31—1888........ $ 104,307 $_ 889,073 ae — 
{[SO7meeeae 274,290 6,619,653 TSRB-1897 cece ds ecm $ 1,744,102 387,702 
1907: 2s 2,916,339 39,503,485 1898-1907... ... 10,551,857 1,139,235 
1017, eet 14,008,422 115,099,897 1908-1917 31,845,050 1,961,674 


AGENTS WANTED in the Principal Cities of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, - Indiana, West Virginia and. Western Pennsylvania 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President _ BOSTON, . MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH. INSURANCE 


covering Permanent and Total Disability and Weekly 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 
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July 12, 1918 


1h oF AEG 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat? Hank 4s 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company | 


July 12, 1918 
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Insurance to Cover Inheritance Taxes 
is opening new fields to Provident Agents 


Men are insuring not only to protect their families and to : 
protect their business but also to protect their estates. 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Life Insurance 
Men and the War 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE 


Assistant Comptroller Thompson of The 
Prudential Speaks at Rotary Club 
Convention on Subject 


Four thousand seven hundred Ro- 
tarians attended the convention of the 
International Rotary Clubs at Kansas 
City during the last week in June 


‘ Two hundred of those present, life 
insurance men, representing nearly 
every life insurance company in the 
United States, got together for a sec- 
tional meeting. They listened to 
speeches so full of “pep” and enthu- 
siasm that the echoes of the conven- 
tion will reverberate for many a day. 

Among those who “waxed eloquent” 
was Henry C. Thompson, assistant 
comptroller of The Prudential Insurance 
Company from the Home Office in New- 
ark, N. J., who spoke on the war duties 
of the life insurance “stay at homes.” 
He said in part: 

“Tf there is any one calling in the 
world which today is given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute something toward 
the winning of this unfinished task, it 
is that of life insurance. I refer par- 
ticularly to the field representatives of 
our various companies, who probably 
come in contact with more people who 
are in position to do something to help 
their country, than any other business 
being carried on. I would therefore 
urge you to concentrate all of the man 
power that is in your control, not 
only to do.what you can, but to enlist 
the servicés* of others to do some of 

€ many things which we are called 

pon to do, such as the many activities 

launched in our various cities in ob- 
taining funds for worthy causes, name- 
lv, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Knights of 
Columbus, Y. M. H..A., War Camp 
Community Service, etc. 

“To these causes we are asked to 
make contributions, and it should be 
our sacred duty to give of our means 
not only all that we feel we can af- 
ford, but, in fact, until we feel that we 
are making a real sacrifice. Again, in 


order that our Government may be in! 


position to transport and maintain a 
fighting army made up of the best in 
our land, we must buy of Liberty bonds 
a considerable ‘sum of each issue, more 
than we think we can afford. 


“The banks and business institutions 
of our country have been generous in 
assisting those of its organizations, and 
the public generally, by providing funds 
and making loans to the people so 
that they can, by making small pay- 
ments at a time, 
amount, 


“In addition to supplying funds, it 
is our duty, and we must take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to stop Ger- 
man propaganda, of which there is 
plenty now being circulated in this 
country. Any criticism of the manner 
in which our boys are being treated in 
the various camps and cantonments, 
which may come to our ears, should 
be immediately repudiated, and should 
not be referred to by us when in con- 
versation with another person. In fact, 
we must be very careful not to repeat 
anything which, while not seemingly 
German propaganda, could be interpret- 
ed as such if we weighed it carefully 
before repeating to another person. 

“Since, as life insurance men, you 
come in contact directly or indirectly 
with millions of people throughout our 
country, these things are brought to 
your attention, so that they may, if 
such a thing is possible, impress in- 
dividual responsibility more forcibly 
upon your minds. 

“T recall) that in the course of re- 
marks made by one of our assistant 
secretaries, on a recent occasion, he ad- 
vised his audience that it would be well 
at the end of each day, for each per- 
son to ask himself or herself the ques- 
tion, ‘What have I done today?’ and 
in order to carry out the thought which 
I have endeavored to express to you, 
I would suggest that you, at the begin- 
ning of each day, ask yourself the ques- 
tion, ‘What can I do today to help win 
this war?’ and resolve to do the thing 
which ‘you set out to accomplish. 


Task Just Begun 


“We are now receiving very encour- 
aging news from the western front, but 
let us be careful to not feel tod well 


_. Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 


been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
will find enthusiastic friends ready .to. bear witness that 
in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Wherever he may be, he 
there,is mo better company 
Our enviable record for service in 


the past and the. low net cost of. the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH “CG; BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated »1851 


purchase a liberal!) 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP: 
OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Keeping Track of 
After-War Business 


GOOD WILL TO BE CULTIVATED 


Tendency to Lose Sight of Old Channels 
of Trade in Rush for New 
Fields 


How often of late have life insur- 
ance agents been admonished “to con- 
centrate on those whose business, pro- 
fession or trade has been most stimu- 
lated by the war” and “to drop as pros- 
pects those whose incomes have been 
adversely affected?” 

Such advice requires qualification. 
Necessary at this time as is a careful 
selection of prospects, still such gelec- 
tion need not and should not be to the 
utter exclusion of those who in all 
probability will be “off the market,” 
insurancewise, for the duration of the 
war, 

The far-sighted agent is not making 
this mistake. He realizes that the war 
must end some day; that when peace 
comes it will bring about changes in 
income probably as drastic as those 
caused: by the war; that the man who 


today cannot afford to take out more 
insurance is the buyer of tomorrow. 
The good will of all those who in the 
past have been either prospects or 
customers is to him an asset of great 
value, the price of which is vigilance 
and the loss of which will surely re- 
sult from neglect. 
Traveling Old Routes 

Appreciation of this value of good 
will by the big business houses of 
America, Great Britain and France is 
everywhere in evidence. Salesmen 
with no goods to sell, travel their old 
routes on good will missions. Great 
publicity campaigns are being conduct- 
ed by manufacturers unable to operate 
because of lack of raw material or loss 
of transportation facilities; by con- 
cerns whose equipment has been com- 
mandeered for war purposes; by cor- 
porations whose entire output is long 
contracted for. 

Similarly, no man who regards life 
insurance as his permanent calling can 
afford, even though busy in the new, 
to lose contact with the old channels 
of trade, rich as they assuredly are in 
that established good will which is so 
necessary to business, both present and 
future—GEO. T. DEXTER, in “Points.” 


satisfied with this information, as I am 
afraid some people are inclined when 
they read that we have gained a few 
feet of ground, to make up their minds 
that the war has been won. Let us not 
permit ourselves to cease any of our 
activities on account of some of the 
good news which we are getting, but 
rather let it spur us on to do bigger 
and greater things, and we must, upon 
sober thought, realize that this is but 


the beginning of a great work which, 


we must, and will, accomplish for the 
rejuvenation of mankind the. world 
over. tt ALL 

ies! Prudential Activities. 2 9:7 

s#T am sure it will be of imterest to 
you to know the officers of The Pruden- 
tial, from the President down, are first 
of all devoting all the time that seems 
necessary, or which they may be called 
upon to do, in war work; the balance 
of their time is spent in life insurance 
work. The employes, both field and 
home office, are also urged to spend as 
much time as they possibly can in the 


sale of Thrift and War Savings Stamps, 
and at this minute, in your city, the 
agents of 'The Prudential Insurance 
‘Company and Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company are meeting together in 
the common cause of engaging in a 
campaign throughout all of the city’s 
school districts, and there is going to 
be a very spirited and friendly rivalry 
between these organizations in the sale 
of stamps. Time will not permit of 
my giving you the details of the won- 
derful work that has been accomplished 
by. The Prudential organization, but it 
is sufficient for me to say that the 
company, its officers and employes, 
have contributed liberally, both of. their 
time and money, to every cause that 
has so far been launched in behalf of 
war work. The Prudential Insurance 
Company, as you know, was the first 
to organize a War Savings Society in 
the United States, and its plan of so- 
ciety formation has been adopted gen- 
erally by the Government throughout 
the country.” 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 


“4 
: 


by our Competent Agency: Force 


~ 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


R. F. Clendenin, district 


Stirring agent at Paris, Ken- 
Things up tucky, for the North- 
in Paris western Mutual Life, re- 


ported insurance on 68 
lives for $113,500 during May. The 
policies on two lives were “additional,” 
so he is only credited with 66 on the 
card. The occupations were as fol- 
lows: 

2 country merchants, 1 clerk, 1 at- 
torney, 1 clothing merchant, 63 farm- 
ers. 

The amounts of the policies: 7 for 
$2,000 each, 4 for $3,000 each, 1 for 
$3,500, 7 for $5,000 each, 49 for $1,000 
each. 

Thirty-six of the applicants were 
strangers, twenty-two were acquaint- 
ances and ten were old policyholders. 
All except one were written on the 
first interview. Only two policies for 
a total of $4,000 were on the Term 
plan. 

Paris isn’t a very large city and 
much of this business was secured in 
the country, requiring a lot of travel. 
ing and long distances. The vast ma- 
jority of agents have as good or better 
territory as regards population and 
business conditions, most of them will 
admit they are just as well equipped, 
mentally and physically, as Mr. Clen- 
denin, but few approach his record in 
lives and amount. 

* * * 


Anent the life insur- 
ance agent, an Aetna 
Life: ananeesays: st 
have discovered the 
following highly in- 
teresting slogan in an insurance com- 
pany’s advertisement: 

“Insurance without agents is a dis- 
tinct public service.’ 

“This remark, like Mark Twain’s ref- 
erence to his own demise, is ‘important 

“it true” I notice, however, that this 
insurance company places quotation 
marks about the lines, which, of course, 
tc a degree takes the curse off the 
statement, for it is evidently the ex- 
pression of an individual only. 

“Will the gentlemen who have tak- 
en out insurance without the sugges- 
tion of an agent, and of their own free 
will and accord, kindly stand up?’ 

“Thank you; I thought there were 
not many of you.’ 

“Curiously, those things in life which 
are of the most value often require the 
most effort to put across. 

“Insurance without agents, religion 
without the clergy, and justice without 
judges—wouldn’t that be a great state 
of affairs!” j 


Life Insurance 
Without 
Agents 


* * * 

There is nothing so like 
After a day’s soliciting as get- 
the First ting into the water in the 
Plunge springtime, says ‘The Lad- 
der.” A man will stall 
around, smoke a cigarette, lie in the 
sun, fool around for an hour and finally 
jump into the water. Once the shock is 
over it’s great—he likes it and enjoys 
a fine reaction. It’s the same with 
soliciting, A man will fiddle away 
several hours in procrastinating exer- 
cises and finally make his first call 
and find it not bad at all. From then 
on he has nerve enough to see the 

hardest prospect on the list. 

It is my contention that the one 
great fundamental of success in our 
business is the habit of daily calls and 
interviews. Every man I contract with 
would make some calls from the first 
day he signed up. He might get no 
results, but he would acquire the call 


habit and that of itself is a big thing. 

Show me a failure and I’ll show you 
a man who did not get interviews 
every day, every week, every month. 
It-is as certain in both cases as that 
night follows day. If you have legs. 
average intelligence and use ‘your vo- 
cal organs and see people you can’t 
fail. 

* * * 

Securing the pros- 
pect’s respect and ad- 
miration is referred 
to in a gensible arti- 
cle which appeared in 
“Salesmanship and Sales Manage- 
ment.” Here is the idea: 

“The attitude of the average business 
man when a caller is announced tends 
toward indifference. His resolve is not 
to give more time than is necessary, 
but he is not antagonistic. On the 
other hand, unless there is some def- 
inite reason for it, he is not over-friend- 
ly. .The moment a salesman appears 
therefore, he sways the balance for or 
against himself. 

“There are some men who are easy 
to turn down—to shunt off without a 
hearing. They seem to belittle their 
propositions, no matter how important 
these may be. There are others to 
whom even the confirmed ‘grouch’ ac- 
cords a courteous reception. They dig- 
nify their propositions. What is the 
reason for the difference? We must 
give here the same answers that we 


Why Buyers 
Are Reserved 
in Manner 


have given previously in a different 
connection: Caliber, personality. We 
assume that the salesman is clean 


shaven, well dressed and well groomed. 
The development of a man’s intellect 
end his tastes, and the things to which 
he devotes himself outside of business, 
do much to determine his manner, ex- 
pression, voice and actions. 

“The surest way for a man to im- 
prove his salesmanship is to improve 
himself. Once the approach has been 
made and the interview secured, there 
should be something in the poise, evi- 
dent culture, well-modulated voice, 
thoughtful and courteous manner and 
well-groomed appearance of the sales- 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


man that will excite the admiration of 
the prospect. The salesman who 
would sell his goods to the prospect 
must first sell himself.” 


* * * 
Why a banker 
Banks Promote should encourage 


life insurance is told 
in a leaflet written 
by Byron W. Moser, 
vice-president of the St. Louis Union 
Bank. What he says on this subject 
is reproduced here: 


“Life insurance affects the wealth of 
the community, first, because it en- 
courages thrift in a very tangible way. 
The necessity of meeting life insur- 
ance premiums at stated intervals es- 
tablishes the thrift habit, and along 
with it the savings account habit. 
Once let a man feel the independence 
of having definite protection for his 
family through life insurance in the 
event of his death, and add to that the 
knowledge that he can save and is 
saving enough regularly to continue 
that protection, then that man will soon 


Sale of Life 
Insurance 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York . 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


METROPOLITAN LIFE | 


Insurance Company 


It is first in the world in amount of 


It is greater than any other company | 
It stood first in the world in amount 
It stood first in the world in gain 


It stood first in the world in gain in 


than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


July 12, 1918 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 


in America in the number of its 
policies ....2%0..see ass -domOewos 


of insurance placed in 1917 
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in insurance in force.in 1917 
Listas woe ccceiles cece «>4005749,902 


income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
The Company, through its more 


learn to save for other things beyond 
his life insurance premiums. 


“The very fact that he carries life 
insurance will make the average citi- 
zen more careful with his money. He 
will become a useful citizen, because 
he will have broadened out to the point 
where he considers not the present and 
his present needs alone, but the pres- 
ent in its relationship to the future. 


“Life insurance then instills foresight 
because the very consideration of life 
insurance—the taking out of a life in- 
surance policy—is foresight personified. 


“Life insurance affects the wealth of 
a community in another way. It has 
a direct influence on banking through 
the payment of death claims. Insur- 
ance money is a substantial part of 
many estates, and in some instances 
there would be no estate at all with- 
out it. ‘ 
“A comparatively small percentage 
of people leave any estate. And it is 
evident that if through life insurance 
the thrift habit has been established, 
some of these people might not only 
have achieved a competence for their 
old age, but they would have left a 
life insurance estate besides. - In. any 
event, they would have had the aaa | 
ance claim to transmit to their heirs. 
and so would have left additional: 
wealth which would in its own time 
find its way to a bank in one way or 
another. a 
“The banker, by encouraging life in- 
surance, is encouraging his own busi- 
ness in an indirect and unselfish way. 
He is performing a distinct service to 
the public by helping to build up 4 
better and a more useful citizenship. 
“Co-operation between banker and | 
insurance man is the same as any real | 
co-operation. It is a mutual ‘giving-to’ — 
and ‘taking-from’ in proportion to the 
wholeheartedness and unselfishness of — 
that co-operation. - | 
“The banker has a definite service | 
to perform. The insurance man has @ | 
special service to offer. By encourag- — 
ing the service of the insurance man, 
the banker merely broadens the scope | 
of his own service.” —_ 


DIVIDEND RESULTS TABULATED | 

Surplus earned including dividends — 
in life insurance, has been tabulated by | 
The Spectator Company. New York, | 
and is published in book form. Re- 
sults of twenty-six American level | 
premium companies are shown, 


. | 
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The cause of most inefficiency on the 
part of the insurance agent or anyone 
else is ill health. Poise, cleanness of 
logic and spontaneity arise 
only from a good, strong, healthy body. 

Think over for a minute the habits 
of some of the big agents you know 
and you will find back of their forceful 
arguments, back of their effective 
speech is health and happiness. All 
brains and no body never got any one 
very much in life. Almost every word 
spoken by a healthy man has a sparkle 
to it and things all seem to come to 
him eternally and forever. 


Successful agents are such because 
they play the game right and 75 per 
cent. of the failures in the insurance 
business are because of a wrong scheme 
of life. Think this over you men be- 
hind your desks and you agents in the 
field! 

During his: working day an agent is 
usually surrounded by an intense in- 
surance atmosphere. He is interview- 
ing prospects, writing letters, perform- 
ing routine work, eating quick lunches, 
riding on jolty trolley cars and 
smoking all sorts of tobacco, His 
leisure time is usually devoted to 
walking aimlessly about town, doing 
as little actual manual work as pos- 
sible around the house, wasting too 
much time over newspapers, entertain- 
ing company in various ways at home 
and the club way into the early hours 
of the morning, etc. Ail amid the 
rumble and din of the strain which 
he has created to satisfy the demands 
of his habits. 

The efficient agent plays in order 
to work more and work better. To 
play means to take part in a game. 
By a little planning you can system- 
atize your business so that you can 
get enough play into your system to 
put energy and health into your phys- 
ical person. 

Dyspeptic, prematurely old, chroni- 
cally nervous, lazy, petulant and fault- 
finding agents result from lack of 
play. They work in their work and 
work in their play and work in their 
sleep, always tapping the same kind 
of energies, resulting in overwrought 
nerves and a feverish brain. 

Ages ago it was the custom to work 
on every day. ‘Then came the Hebrew 
sabbath celebrated as a day of rest 
and rejoicing when the people ceased 
from all labor, then the Christian 
Sunday forbidding work on Sunday. 
Following these Biblical holidays peo- 
ple who hired help got to believe it 
wise to give and.take a short vaca- 
tion in the summer. Then came Satur- 
day afternoons, and various holidays, 
all excluding work of any kind in their 
program. 

Today all over the United States in- 
surance men and women, from Maine 
to California, are arranging for vaca- 
tions, They mean to go away from 
their jobs and work for a little rest 
and amusement to develop health, 
strength and stamina. In Hartford 
alone there are approximately 5,000 
insurance people, individually or with 
their families arranging to go away 
to thé mountains, farms, lakes and 
seashore, or possibly back to the old 
home town. New York has as many 
more, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago 
and the other big insurance centers all 
have these prospective summer emi- 
grants seeking rest from their labors. 
' After a brief period of eating all 
they can crowd jnto three rich and 
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BUSINESS. ESSENTIALS 
No.7 — PLAY 


highly seasoned meals a day, possibly 
eating inharmonious food combina- 
tions, sitting and lounging the hours 
away on the piazzas of summer hotels, 
Sweltering in the heat, and following 
the paths of. inclination and least re- 
sistance, for which they are spending 
a goodly price; they will return. 

Some of their brother agents and 
their families will be rested and re- 
invigorated but most of them will return 
all worn out for change of work and 
a vacation period is not rest alone. 
Most agents don’t know how to play. 
They are as pitiful specimens as the 
poor little rich girl who didn’t know 
how to play. These agents feel they 
must always dress right up to the min- 
ute and spend little time eating. They 
have no time for golf, tennis, bridge 
or music. Some of them are troubled 
with insomnia and have the eternal 
grouch which constantly cripples their 
efficiency. ae 

Once a year isn’t enough for a rest 
period, A man should play every day. 
Certain physical and mental disorders 
result from lack of play and the crash 
will surely come unless you regulate 
your diet and go out and find the light 
out of doors. 

Consider the amusements you enjoy 
and find out if they really help in 
making you a stronger and better 
agent. 


In ‘your play there must be an abso- 


lute freedom, inside and out, during 
the time you play. I remember of 
playing a game of golf and at every 
shot I was thinking of what I ought 
to be doing rather than wasting my 
time on the golf links. I ended at the 
18th hole tired and discouraged. An- 
other day I entered into the spirit of 
the game. I forgot everything but 
the game. I made a complete break 
from my business routine and the re- 
sult was a day full of pleasure and 
restoration of my energies. 

Most agents go from one nerve 
strain to another in vacations and in 
their work which never gives them 
the regular periodical relaxation they 
need. 

It is needful to escape and forget 
‘your business but you should do so 
at the proper time which is when you 
need it. 

A general agent of an insurance 
company in Pennsylvania told me re- 
cently that when his work began to 
drag, when he got to worrying at home 
about business conditions, he would 
pack his grip and go to the silence 


of the woods and roam and tramp and 
fish, eat moderately, miss a few meals, 
bathe in the sunshine and shadows for 
a few days and revel in irresponsibility 
and return to his family and business 
with the thrill of good health exuding 
magnetically from his body. This 
should be your ideal of a true vaca- 
tion, 

A series of trips of this kind do 
more for the busy agent than a whole 
month of leisure. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
said to an audience of golfers all over 
50 years of age, at a dinner a year 
ago, in a speech on “How Golf pro- 
longs our Health’—‘We have been 
‘young as youth goes. We have paid 
that debt by raising up sons and 
daughters .to take our places. We 
have played our part in the fierce con- 
tests of middle life—and I think, 
played it honorably. Now we come 
together as men like us have never 
before assembled. Why? Because we 
have discovered, as alas, thousands ot 
other have not, how to meet advanc- 
ing age merrily. By this game of golf 
and this fellowship we vanquished 
time even as the boy scores a 79. 
Neither of us know how we do it but 
we do it.” 


The formula of a successful vaca- 
tion of play, a preventive of pre- 
mature old age, an antidote for dying 
too young is to periodically erase ‘your 
work from your mind for an hour or 
two a day, a week or a month, accord- 
ing to your need and condition, and 
master the fine art of relaxation. Play: 
Play: Play: Get into a game of golf, 
tennis, baseball, croquet, roque, even 
walking definitely to a specified place 
with a regulation step. Anything: 
Kick out all the worries and troubles 
from your mind and smile, smile, 
smile, Get ‘your attitude right toward 
play. This is the life. Everything is 
at hand for your use. Go to it and 
you will write thousands of dollars 
more business next year and add ‘years 
of enjoyment to your life. 

Hither you must want perfect health 
with all your soul and work for it 
with all ‘your might or you reject it. 
Don’t be obstinate with yourself and 
cling to the same old habits of your 
family and environments. Break away 
from your lopsided life and play this 
vacation as you have never played 
before. 


BUSINESS AT HIGH TIDE 


R. G. Dun & Co. report the insolvency 
statement for the first half of 1918 to 
be the best both in number of failures 
and amount of liabilities since 1907. 


Ross O. Longnecker, of the Idaho 
State Life, has left the life insurance 
business. . 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 
Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


Surrendering 
Limited Policies 
WHERE INSURED WOULD LOSE 


Likened to Real Estate Transaction— 
How Agent Damages His 
Reputation 


“What is your opinion regarding the 
advice sometimes given to the owners 
of limited payment life policies that 
they should surrender such policies 
when fully paid, invest the surrender 
value and buy new ordinary life insur- 
ance?” 

The foregoing question was asked 
the Northwestern Mutual Life by one 
of its agents. The Company in “Wield 
Notes” has this to say of the “twister” 
of life insurance: 

“The ‘twister’ is closely related to 
the ‘abstracter’ and both are the vul- 
tures of the life insurance business. 
When a policy is twisted, the policy- 
holder loses financially in the transac- 
tion, his determination to hold on and 
see it through is weakened and his 
faith in the science of life insurance 
gets a jar. The agent loses, as he is 
damaging his reputation in his commu- 
nity and his own self-esteem; the com- 
pany or companies involved lose be- 
cause additional commissions and ex- 
penses are paid for business which is 
not new nor legitimate. 

Must Pay More 

“What difference does it make if the 
insured has a loan against his policy? 
State it this way to him: Suppose you 
had contracted to purchase a home on 
the installment plan some years ago 
when building prices were lower than 
at present. You have now made all 
the necessary payments and own the 
property in fee simple; you have, how- 
ever, been compelled to borrow nearly 
its entire value. Would you think,the 
existence of this mortgage a good rea- 
son for selling the property and build- 
ing a new home at present building 
prices? Certainly not. On the contrary 
you would exert yourself to pay off the 
mortgage and free yourself from .the 
interest charge. Well, then, your pol- 
icy is now fully paid-up (or partly so), 
and you cannot at this time, owing to 
your advanced age, buy new life in- 
surance on terms as favorable as that 
furnished under your present policy.” 


ANOTHER GROUP POLICY 


Six mills in Rockville, Conn., have 
provided insurance for the families of 
every person who has been in their em- 
ploy for over three months, without 
cost to the employe: In case of per- 
manent or total disability before age 
60, the insurance will be distributed 
over a period of years to be determined. 
The amount of insurance varies from 
$500 to $1,000. ‘The mills that have 
adopted the insurance are The James 
J. Regan Manufacturing Company, the 
Hockanum, Minterburn, New HEngland 
and Springville Mills and the Rock 
Manufacturing Company. 


BELGIUM BUSINESS 

In the annual report of one of the 
general managers of British companies 
the following statement was made: 

“In the years prior to the war we 
had an income of £250,000 annually 
from Belgium. 

‘we have every hope that. this. will 
return to ws after the war, and the 
profits will be as good as they were 
prior to our being forced to stop. busi- 
ness there.” : 


REMARKABLE ADVANCE RECORD 
On a debit of $155 Frank- Molesky, 
o2 the Allentown office of the Colonial 
Life, shows advance payments of $1,- 
032, with arrears of $30. 
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THE HELP THAT HELPS NOT 

In the present condition of the labor 
market it might be inferred that em- 
ployers are compelled to be more 
lenient than before the war. It would 
be natural to infer that the inefficient 
helper has a better chance of being re- 
tained now than formerly. Possibly 
this is so in many places, but not in 
all. In one large life insurance office 
a directly opposite method is followed. 
The company admits that really effi- 
cient help can make its own terms. 
Short shift is made of the other kind 
‘on the principle that just now the 
company can ill afford to take the 
time it ordinarily would to train them. 
It is just the same in the manufac- 
turing business. 

In peaée times it would be considered 
feasible to use material which for some 
reason required special treatment ne- 
cessitating a longer operation. Now, 


in this rush, what manufacturer would: 


think of taking any but the shortest, 


quickest method to turn out the goods?’ 


In the offices today new helpers are 
being engaged constantly. If they do 
not give promise “of soon becoming 
really helpful, they are passed along and 
others take their places. 
times much of this mediocre material 
would be nursed along and in course 
of time developed to the point where 
it had some value. 


EDWARD GRIFFITH 

The passing of Edward Griffith re- 
moves one of the most original char- 
acters in insurance and one of the 
most successful. He entered the busi- 
ness when a mere*youth, developed an 
amazing capacity for work, disclosed 
executive sales ability of a high type 
and was ingenious and imaginative in 
the bargain. His courage made him 
afraid of no man living, and he looked 
at you straight in the eye, or not at 
ali, In fact, he gloried in a certain 
bluntness of manner that covered a 
big heart. Proud of his success and 
et his income he was willing to share 
both-<with~ others.--In. every.-demani 
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upon William: Street, whether for pa- 
triotie or charitable reasons, one of 
ithe first men visited always was 
“Eddie” Griffith, and soon he wouit 
be an active man on the committee. 

In accident and health insurance ve 
was supreme as a producing general 
agent, or a cultivator of producers. He 
found that field anything but difficult. 
He could sell any contract which his 
Company issued, and frills and fur- 
telows of others didn’t discourage him 
at all. 

In New York City he had a tremen- 
dous’ acquaintance. He lived in the 
leading hotels of the town from the 
time he was a young man, and he be- 


longed to many of the most popular! 


social clubs. For the downtown clubs 
he didn’t care much. He had his own 
way of doing things and when others 
bought automobiles he kept his car- 
riages and horses, although he coultl 
have owned almost as many cars as C. 
K. G. Billings does, had he so desired. 
He was the first man to buy a full page 
advertising space in an insurance news- 
paper running for one year. The grand 
manner was his in every phase of his 
life. and he hated a piker aS much as 
he did a coward. Although confining 
his efforts to accident and health in- 
surance almost everybody in all lines 
of insurance knew and liked “Hddiec” 
Griffith. 


ANNUITIES AND THE WAR 

In the will of the late James Gordon 
Bennett are mentioned various ar- 
Duities totalling over $150,000. The 
largest is of $50,000 and the others 
graduate down to $500. Every now 
and then wills of this kind are made 
known, the aggregate in annuities 
throughout the entire country reaching 
a large sum in any year, but still noth- 
ing to compare with that abroad where 
the annuity has long been a popular in- 
stitution. Just now, owing to money 
conditions created by the war, it is 
harder to interest investors in annu- 
ities, because of the high interest rates 
obtainable in other forms of security. 
-ifhe Metropolitan Life has more an- 
nuity=-business than any other Amer- 
ican company. In 1916 it received $1. 
834,173 from that source. The Equita- 
ble had $1,234,809; Mutual Life, $539,- 
896: New York, $430,636; Aetna, $302,- 
727. The National Life of Vermont 
has always written annuities largely. 
It received in 1916 $726,286 from that 
source; The Prudential, $358,455; Trav- 
elers, $939459, and Phoenix Mutual, 
$68,175. ; 

From these figures it is evident that 
no special effort has been made in this 
country to sell annuities. In fact, what 
business there is on the books does 
not show any profit worth mentioning 
and in a number of cases it shows 
some loss. Very few annuities are sold 
by agents. Most of the business comes 
through attorneys representing others 
to whom money has been*left, or who 
have tired of handling their own 
funds. One hears only of the larger 
annuities, but most of those written 
are for amounts below ten’ thousand 
dollars and a very large proportion are 
for five thousand. dollars and fess. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


WILLIS O. ROBB 


Willis O. Robb, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, and 
Curtis C. Wayland, manager of the 
city department of the Atlas Assurance, 
are congratulating each other and be- 
ing congratulated by their friends in 
having become possessed with grand- 
children within a day of each other. 
Mr.’ Robb has a grandson born on June 
27, whose father is Stewart E. Robb 
of the sprinkler department of the Ex- 
change. Mr. Wayland’s granddaughter 
was born on June 26. 

* * * 

Thomas MacMillan Weddell met death 

in a hydroplane accident in France. 


This news comes as another ‘shock 
to insurance men, particularly in 
(Chicago, where ‘Mack’ tad many 


friends in the business. He was the 
son of Thomas R: Weddell, insurance 
editor of the ‘‘Chicago Tribune” and as- 
sociate editor of “The Insurance Field” 
there, who has two other sons in the 
service. At the time McMillan Wed- 
dell enlisted in the air service, he 
was with the Ben P. Branham Print- 
ing Company in Chicago. He had pre- 
viously been representing The Insur- 
ance, Field there. He was one of the 
first to enter the service and went to 
Florida to. train within a few weeks 
after the United States entered the 
war. “Mack” was quite underweight 
when he first applied and was reject- 
ed on that account. He was de- 
termined, however, and immediately 
set to work to remedy that defect. It 
took him but a short time to put him- 
self in condition to pass and within 
a few days after reaching the train- 
ing grounds he was sent to France 
with the first contingent of air men. 
= * e 


Miss Corinne V. Loomis has within a 
few months organized a successful de- 
partment for women in the Penn Mu- 
tual general agency of Plympton & 
Bunting, Boston. The Company says 
of her: “Miss Loomis, who has ample 
qualifications for what must always be 
a more or less arduous work, because 
of a lack of understanding of the prin- 
ciples, methods and results of the life 
insurance system, has made a study of 
these and as she has in high degree 
the teaching faculty as well as an un- 
derstanding of the average make-up of 
women—something no man has ever 
fathomed—her success cannot be 
doubtful. Indeed with the rapid en- 
largement of the sphere of women’s 


labor, the opportunity and the need for. 
life insurance are similarly extended. 
Writing now when the experimental 
stages of Miss Loomis’ efforts have not 
been passed, but two things may be 
said. First, in brain-power, energy, 
adaptability and personality, she should 
be a highly valuable acquisition to our 
ranks, improving with the lapse of time 
and as her logical and workable plans 
mature. Second, through her personal 
production and that of the ladies al- 
ready associated with her, strong evi- 
dence has been presented of the prob- 
ability of securing at least $600,000 of 
new, paid insurance before the close 
of 1918. 


* * * 


Charles H. Langmuir was active in 
life insurance circles in the Hast be- 
fore he went. to the Pacific Coast for 
the New York Life, where he has been 
inspector of agencies in the Pacific 
Department under Inspector of Agen- 
cies Fred A. Wickett. He has now 
been made supervisor. Mr. Langmuir 
never represented any other company 
than the New York Life’ He began 
in the Paris Office in 1898, where 
his father, Charles Langmuir, was 
General Manager for France. From 
there Mr. Langmuir went to England ~ 
to fill a position that was practically 
cashier for the London office. Later 
he went to New York and was agency — 
director of the Broadway Branch until 
January, 1902, when he was trans- 
ferred to Columbus Circle Branch, 
New Yorok; in 1905. agency director, — 
Imperial Branch, New York; in 1907 
he was transferred to California aS 
agency director of Southern California 
Branch, the name of which was later 
changed to the Los Angeles Branch, 
which has grown to be one of the 
largest insurance agencies in the 
United States. eo 

* * & 


Morgan E. Harris, formerly assist 
ant to Charles F. Enderly, manager of 
the brokerage departments of the New — 
York Underwriters Agency and the 
Insurance Company of North America 
who is now attached to the Naval Avi 
ation training station at Great Lakes, 
Illinois, was very badly fooled as to 


where he was going, at the last 
moment. Mr. Harris had, .¢ ected to 
be located at Bayshore, L. I, and had ~ 


advised all his friends’ to that effect. 


* ae ath ria 
Harvey Thomas, supervisor of pubs 
licity for The Prudential recently re 
ceived a letter signed by Lieutenants 
Cluzeau, Le Moal and Canal, in com 
mand of the French Blue Devils who 
were visitors in Newark three weeks 
ago, in which they say: — va 
‘Tf we have helped in any way to 
promote the war work in your city we 
are pleased to have been able to a0 
so * * *, We shall never forget 
and we trust that some day in the fv 
ture, God sparing us all, we may ag 
ciasp hands in the fellowship we have 
just enjoyed and we shall know a 
other as we would have the world 
know us—brothers.” : 
* * & 


f =! 
Joseph F. Higgins, who has been 0 
the insurance department of the Morti — 
mer Estates, has been made secretary 
to J. J. Hoey, vice-president of the 
Continental, succeeding Thomas Clark a 
who is now a chief petty officer at — 
League Island, Philadelphia. a 
*-.% ** 4 


Mrs. Matilda Axman, mother of Clat — 
ence Axman, editor of The Eastern 
Underwriter, died at the family home. 
in Chicago on Thursday, July 4, 191i) 
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Mt. Vernon’s School 
Board’s Activities 


SOUGHT LICENSE FOR MEMBER 


Had Adopted Resolution Authorizing 
E. Q. Bienvenu to Act as Agent 
of Board 


The board of education of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., has decided not to ent*r the 
insurance business. The Board had 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that Edwin Q. Bienvenu 
be requested to procure an insurance 
broker’s license and that he be desig- 
nated the official agent of this board.” 

At a meeting of the board on Monday, 
the finance committee reported that it 
would be impossible for Mr. Bienvenu 
to act as insurance agent to handle the 
affairs of the board because of the fact 
that he is a member thereof. The fi- 
nance committee, after reporting that 
such action would be against the law, 
further objected to the appointment on 
the grounds that an expert is néeded to 
properly handle the insurance affairs 
of the school properties. 

Under the present conditions two 
brokers, H. C. Dedell and Stanley B. 
Kirk, are placing most of the insurance 
on the Mt. Vernon schools. One of the 
members of the board of education has 
been seeking to have the business dis. 
tributed among a number of brokers 
-with Mr. Bienvenu dividing the com- 
missions with them. 


ENEMY CLAUSE ADOPTED 


Sprinkler Leakage Conference Follows 
Practice of National Board of 
Underwriters 


The Sprinkler Leakage ‘Conference 
has adopted the National Board’s traa- 
‘ing with the enemy clause, which is 
thereby made obligatory from date. 


RATES NOT APPROVED 


Compensation Schedule for New Jersey 
/ Fails to Get O. K. of 
y... Department 


; 
J09s tes 


The New Jersey Commissioner has 
disapproved the revised compensation 
rating schedule because of the loading 
adopted. He holds that tests made by 
the Bureau are not conclusive because 
of the comparatively small number of 
risks involved (total payroll $4,991,438). 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


THE EASTERN 


fl 


BUREAU POWERS EXTENDED 


Government Will Now Insure Ships 
and Crews of Friendly 
Nations 


The.extension of Federal marine in- 
surance so as to include vessels flying 
the flags of friendly foreign nations is 
provided, for in a bill which has been 
passed by the Senate, to amend the 
war risk act. All the protection now 
afforded vessels, cargoes-and crews of 
American vessels .is.to be extended to 


those of our allies and of friendly 
neutral countries. 


It is proposed to add a new section 
fo the present war risk law, provid- 
ing for the insurance of such vessels, 
their freight and passage moneys and 
personal effects of the masters, officers 
and crews, when such vessels are 
chartered or operated by the United 
States Shipping Board or its agent, or 
chartered by any person a citizen of 
the United States. and the cargoes 
shipped therein, whether or not they 
are so chartered. This insurance, how- 
ever, is to be granted only when the 
Shipping Board or its agent operates 
the vessel, or the charterers, by the 
terms of the charter party or contract 
with the vessel owners, are required to 
assume the war risk or provide insur- 
ance during the term of the charter 
or hire of the vessel. 


The insurance of masters, officers 
and crews of these vessels against the 
loss of life or personal injury and for 
compensation during detention follow- 
ing capture by enemies of the United 
States, is also provided for in the 


' measure. 


This insurance is to continue until 
six months after the end of the war 
unless the President suspends its op- 
erations prior thereto. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY BOARD 


Second Annual Meeting Will Be Held 
at Sayville on July 31—At- 
tractive Program 


The second annual dinner and meet- 
ing of the Suffolk County Board of 
Fire Underwriters will be held at Tide- 
water Inn, Sayville, L. I., on Wednes- 
day. July 31 at noon. The Board has 
made plans for an even more _ attrac- 
tive day than was arranged last year 
at which Superintendent Phillips and 
quite a number of company officials 
from New York and Hartford were 
present. 


NIAGARA | 


Fire Insurance Company 
: +9 ESTABLISHED 1850 


- 123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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1, > FHE AUTOMOBILE; 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 

. PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AKTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


MURPHY WITH DETROIT F. & M. 


George F. Murphy, of Syracuse, for- 
merly special agent of the Concordia, 
has been appointed to represent the 
Detroit Fire and Marine in New York 
and Pennsylvania, succeeding J. E. 
Carrothers. 


fice and from the department offices 
in Chicago, San Francisco and Mont- 
real. July 3 new service flags bearing 
the number one twenty-five outlined 
in stars, were sent from the home of- 
fice to the various departments. 


HELP FOR FEDERATION 

Insurance Federation got a substan- 
tial boost in Massachusetts when the 
Beneficiaries Society Union, represent- 
ing almost all the fraternal societies in 
that state, voted to merge its work with 
or Navy. ‘This number includes men; that of the Federation and became an 
enlisted or drafted from the, home pf- associate member. 


| What is Worth Owning 


is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with all its 
possibilities for loss, property is more 
worth owning than ever. War prices 
make repairs and replacements more 
costly in case of fire. 


CONTINENTAL’S SERVICE FLAG 
One hundred and twenty-five em- 
ployes of the American EHagle, Con- 
tinental and Fidelity-Phenix are now 
serving the Nation either in the-Army 


Adequate Insurance is a necessity today. 


American companies are second to none in strength, management, service 
and reliability. The 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


A STRONG, RELIABLE 
AMERICAN COMPANY 

ee a: see vi eveens + + $2,900,000.00 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Managing Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Cash Capital 


Home Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


Weston Succeeds Harris 


C. H. Weston, who has been with 
the Calder Real Estate Co. in Brook- 
lyn for the past two years and had pre- 
viously been with the Brown & Chese- 
boro in the same Borough for three 
years, is now assisting Charles F. Hn- 
derly, manager of the brokerage de- 
partments of the New York Under- 
writers Agency and the Insurance 
Company of North America. Mr. Weston 
succeeds Morgan Harris who is now 
in the Naval Aviation Division. Previ- 
out to his connections in Brooklyn, Mr. 
Weston had been a local agent in 
Paterson, N. J., for a number of years. 

* * * 
Expelled Brokerage Firm Grarited Ex- 
tension of Time 

(Cc. B. Sloan & Co. of San Francisco, 
who have been fined $250 and expelled 
from the Brokers’ Exchange, have ap- 
pealed for a stay of proceedings for 
two weeks, which extension of time 
has been granted them. All members 
of the Exchange have the right of ap- 
peal, and the firm is exercising that 
right, A charge has been made that 
Sloan & Co. have been doing business 
with non-board companies; also that 
they have been rebating. 

* * * 
Newport News Drydock Co. 


Additional insurance to the amount 
of $4,000,000 was placed in New York 
this week covering improvements and 
extensions of the plant of the New 
Port News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Co., at Newport News, Va. 

Pe | 
Geo. R. Hess Here 

George R. Hess, of Geo. R. Hess & 
Co., of Chicago,.is in the New York 
office of the agency personally super- 
vising the underwriting during the ab- 
sence of J. J. Hartnett, who will be in 
the Chicago office for the balance of 
the month. 

* Ed * 
Boger With Osborn & Co. 


Harry Boger, for several years with 
the New York office of the Hartford 
Fire, is now with Osborn & Co., of 
Chicago, in charge of the fire insurance 
department of the New York office of 
that firm. 

* * * 


Osborn and Langey Coming Here 
T. L. Osborn and Andrew G. Langey. 
of Osborn & Co., of Chicago, are ex- 
pected at the New York office of the 
firm the latter part of this week. 
* * * 


Oscar Langey Wounded 


Oscar Langey, formerly of Osborn & 
Co. of ‘Chicago, now of the Royal 
Canadian Flying Corps, has been 
wounded in France. 


DAMAGED BY COLD 


Bulbs Shipped From Japan Froze in 
Transit—Company Denies Lia- 


bility 


What promises to be an unusually in- 
teresting marine claim has grown out 
of a shipment of bulbs from Japan to 
an Eastern town in the United States. 
It was a particularly large shipment, 
and the bulbs were rare and costly. 
The shipment was made in the height 
of the cold weather last winter, and 
the bulbs froze. As soor as they were 
received by the consignee, and he 
realized their condition, he threw them 
away and claimed a total loss. 

The policy covered all the usual ma- 
rine perils and in addition “all other 
perils afloat and ashore.” The question 
Inust be decided where the bulbs were 


frozen, on sea or on land; and whether 
the steamship company can subrogate 
to the railroad or vice versa. The in- 
surance company claims that freezing 
is not a-peril of the sea, but the policy 
covered both on land and sea. The 
United States Court has held that what 
is called a “memorandum article,” that 
is, a perishable article, such as bulbs, 
cannot be thrown on the hands of the 
underwriters as a total constructive 
the contrary. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


INSURANCE LEAGUE RETURNS 


The results of the League games 
played last Saturday are as follows: 
Continental 17, Aetna 3; Travelers 9, 
Wade Robinson 7; O. G. Orr 4, Ni- 
agara 3; Hartford 7, Phoenix 4. 


Standing of Teams 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


Gane Games Games Per 

playe won lost cent. ° ° 

Cpntinehet aa 8 7 1 ‘875 Authorized Capital $500,000 

Niagara 8 6 2 750 

: G. ac eS 4 2 666 « * lor nee 
iEfartford spamenels es 8 5) 3 625 4 4 

Wade Robinson .. 7 4 3 571 ; 
pitav clersieveaerntsian 8 4 4 500 

Aetna Ejmaistees sn be 8 a 7 125 

Phoenix, fesemss ces 9 0 9 


inca Susurance Cn. 


The games to be played to-morrow 


are Niagara vs. Phoenix at Freese DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Oval, Neck Road, Brooklyn; Travelers = Be xe 

ys. Aetna at Marlborotgh Oval, 22nd A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
Ave., Brooklyn; Wade Robinson vs. O. lines of permanence 


G. Orr at Diamond No. 14, Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn. 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


DISTRIBUTES HONOR ROLLS 


The American Eagle, Continental 
and Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance ¥ 
Companies are circulating among [of Liverpool, England] os & ene 
their agents for further distribution THE HANOVER 
to business institutions Honor Rolls ; 
bearing the inscription “Our Em- : es 
ployees in. the Military and Naval FIRE INSURANCE COMP ANY 


Service of our Country.” There is no Ixicorporated: 1853 
advertising on the blanks other than 
the design of the trade mark of each 
of the companies handsomely litho- 


graphed in colors. 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the mariagement of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

R, auOne WARFIELD, President 
FRED. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
z iS! JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, ‘Abete Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO. Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, eA 


Rovan 


INSURANCE 
: 
Limite 


ENTERS WASHINGTON FIRM 

Austin L. Zachary, formerly manager 
of the insurance department of M. M. 
Parker & Co., Washington, D. C., has 
been made a member of the firm. Mr. 
Zachary has been engaged in the in- 
surance profession for a number of 
years, formerly associated with H. R. 
Howenstein Company. He has an ex- 
tensive circle of friends. The Parker 
Company is engaged in general isur- 
ance and real estate. 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


Paka 


ARE DL Eau.) PFN 


ADEQUATE 
AC IEEE CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | 3°) as GuiOls 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS ICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY ALL LINES 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insuranée Specialists 


Lines Pee Anywhere in Neo York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street 
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N. J. Rating Office 
Fifth Anniversary 
SHORE DINNER FOR BROWN 


Whole Staff Takes Part in Celebration 
at Bergen Point—Expert’s Work 
Praised 


The members of the official family 
and expert’s assistants of the scheda- 
ule rating office, Newark, N. J., gave 
Atlee Brown, expert, a surprise shore 
dinner at Bergen Point one evening 
last week. 

This was the fifth anniversary of the 
operation of the schedule rating office 
under the efficient management of Mr. 
Brown and might be known as the 


“Wooden Wedding.” Resolutions were 
drafted and signed by the individual 
members, extending their congratula- 
tions and expressing their desire that 
he remain at the helm for many years 
to come. A vote of thanks was also 
given for his kindness and considera- 
tion of all during these years. Mr. 
Brown was presented with a magnifi- 
cent humidor as a memento. He re 
sponded in a very gracious manner, 

Those present were Samuel J. 
Quig, general superintendent; Leon 
A. Watson, superintendent rating de- 
partment; Richard Monahan, assistant 
superintendent rating department; HE. 
S. Clayton, superintendent automatic 
sprinkler department; George H. 
Spooner, superintendent survey depart- 
ment; Charles H. Fischer, superintend- 
ent engineering department; C. T. De- 
Graw, expert’s assistant at Atlantic 
City; T. P. Hohlweck, expert’s assist- 
ant at Jersey City; M. L. Ward, ex- 
pert’s assistant at Paterson; W. A. 
Carty, expert’s assistant at Camden; 
A. Cartwright, expert’s assistant at 
Trenton; A. L. Stansbury, expert’s as- 
sistant at Red Bank; J. A. Roats, Jr., 
expert’s assistant at Dover. 


Toast by Watson 
The following toast to their “Pilot,” 
Atlee Brown, by L. A. Watson, of the 
Schedule Rating Office staff, was cor- 
dially received by Mr. Brown and the 
“Wooden Wedding” attendants, 
A Toast 
gathered here 
friends, 
For a little celebration, 

It has no grand or brilliant trend 
And will not stir the Nation, 

But we who gather here tonight 
May feel a certain pride, 

For we have a wooden wedding 
Tho’ we do not have a bride. 


We're tonight, my 


A full five years since we were wed 
Unto the “Ramsay” law, 

And started out to make our way 
Without a Pa or Ma. 

We might be likened to a ship 
That sails the troubled seas, 
And thru them goes, without a slip 

Apparently with ease. 


We've sailed thru troubled waters, 

_ Thru many a storm have gone, 

And tho’ we sometimes feared we’d sink 
We still have “Carried On.” 

Who is it then, if I may ask, 
Who brings the good ship thru? 

I can but answer “Pilot” 

‘ Is that your answer too? 


Then he’s the man to whom we owe 

_ The best we have to give, 

For he’s led us thru the many storms 

_ And helped to let us live. 

E that’s the case, let us give toast 
To a man of great renown 

The man who’s led us. safely thru, 
Our Pilot, “Atlee Brown.” 


Commissioner of Insurance M. J. 
be th Pa sconaln has granted a 

0 the United States Lloyds of 
New-York,. a “apy pi 3 


Manufacturer’s 
Output Rated 


COMMERCIAL FLEET RULINGS 


Amount of Insurance on Rebuilt Trucks 
Determined by Automobile ; 
Conference 


Rating rules and policy forms for 
manufacturer’s output risks have been 
prepared by the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference, by which it 
is expected +o standardize that sort of 
cover. Heretofore rates have been 
made by committees in each case. This 
practically amounted to judgment rat- 
ing. The rates and rules ¢élosely fol- 
low, in principle, the forms and rates 
made for dealers’ policies. 

The manufacturer’s output rates are 
based upon the fire rates and the lo- 
cations involved. These forms and 
rates are being distributed. Taking the 
fire rate on each location, that rate is 
charged on the amount of liability that 
is represented by each location to ob- 
tain an average rate. Cars in transit 
get a rate of one per cent., using that 
as a fire rate as applied to location. 

Rates on Fleets 


Percentage limits on cars valued at 
over $3,500 on a specially rated com- 
mercial fleet have been modified by 
pérmitting insurance on this class at 
the option of the company once the 
risk has been rated. The eligibility of 
the risk for rating must still be de- 
termined by the application of limits 
as heretofore. 

The amount of insurance which may 
be written on rebuilt trucks contained 
in a specially rated fleet has been fixed 
as being that on cars still in the hands 
of original owners, and rebuilt for 
such owners, at percentage limits, in- 
surance applying to the original list 
price plus cost of rebuilding. On cars 
bought second hand, take the cost to 
owner in place of the original list, and 
the date of second hand purchase in 
place of the date of original purchase 
and apply the rules on that basis. 

Where an owner has never carried 
prior insurance he may obtain credit 
for good experience by setting forth 
his experience during the past two 
years. 


NO ACTION ON U. AND O. 


Rate Committee of Exchange Has 
Taken No Position on Report of 
Brokers’ Association 


The proposed use and occupancy 
form which was drawn up by the New 
York Brokers’ Association and sub- 
mitted to the New York Exchange has 
not been acted upon or discussed at 
any of the recent meetings of that 
body or any of its committees con- 
trary to a report which was published 
in New York last week. 


The Exchange has had no meetings 
for several weeks and at the regular 
Monday meetings of the rate committee 
the subject of use and occupancy in- 
surance has not been discussed. Ac- 
tion on any of the several use and 
occupancy forms now being considered 
by the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change was indefinitely postponed at 
the last meeting of the Exchange. 


HAVE NOT SIGNED YET 


Neither the Sun nor the Caledonian 
have yet signed membership agree- 
ments with the Automobile Conference. 
Executives of each office, either in the 
East or in the Western department, are 
away on business trips and the subject 


-has been deferred until their return, 


[ 
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(NATION 


For what? For ACTION! 


you. 


with prompt decisions. 


good repute. 


Great American 


Insurance Company 


New York 


INCORPORATED ~ 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY t,1912) 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,954.055 


NET SURPLUS 


10,759,422 
\, 23,713,477 


HOME OFFICE No. 1 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES G. SMITH 
PRESIDENT 


EDWIN M. CRAGIN 
SECRETARY 


JESSE E. WHITE 
VICE PRESIDENT 
ALEXANDER R, PHILLIPS 
ASST. SECRETARY 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 


PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 


H. 


105 William Street, New York City 


SSSCe 


Pi rusi dC Og 


\ Fire InSuRANCE Co., 
S OF Pitrspurc,Pa. p : 


Nite a 


In this age you’re fighting a constant battle with Time— 
you can’t win by letting Time have all the advantages. > if 

In the race for Success your strongest competitor is TIME— 
your keenest adversary is HESITATION—your bitterest en- 
emy is “WAIT TILL TOMORROW.” 


“Put it off” and you are merely welding a link in the chain 
of HABIT that will sooner or later render your judgment 
QUAKY and UNSUBSTANTIAL. 

Acquire the HABIT of putting things off and very soon you 
will find the path of progress blocked. 

“T’ll think it over’ has cursed many a man and wrecked 
many a CAREER. THINK FAST! 

The world has no opportunities for the LAGGARD—the 
man who is AFRAID TO ACT. 
What is wanted is men who have 


ey the ‘‘habit” of doing things—and doing them NOW. 
Correspondence welcomed from Agents of experience and 


WRITE T 


vain ers 
ALUNION 7 


Up 


LE ee 


DECIDE! 


Strengthen your character |= 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 
Gash Capitale ec... - $1,000,000.00 
PRSSGUS. . c's ockato aetna 6 8,209,763.64 
WHATS: .1octaatayererei« 5,223,031.71 
Net Surplus ......... 1,986,731.93 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders 2,986,731.93 
HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 


with de- 


Room 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
x and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 
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Example No. 5-A 


The form provided that if buildings 
or contents, or either of them, or any 
part thereof, shall ‘be destroyed or so 
damaged that the plant is entirely pre- 
yented from producing goods, the in- 
surance shall be liable per day at the 
rate of 1/300 part of the insurance for 
each working day of such prevention, 
and jn case the buildings or contents 
or any part thereof are so damaged 
as to prevent the making of a full daily 
average production of goods, the insur- 


ance shall be liable per day for that 


portion of 1/300 part of the insurance 
which the product so prevented from 
being made bears to an average daily 
‘yield; said average to be determined 
from the amount of goods last pro- 
duced during a period of three months 
previous to the fire. 

Total insurance $50,000. 

Limit of liability per day $166.67. 

Date of fire May 16, 1917. 

57 days’ partial prevention. 


Example No. 5-B 


Statement of loss showed: lbs. 
Rivets cut in the months of 
February, March and April, 
three months previous to the 
iGa?) > IS AG. oe dlo.b oe oo eens 791,444 
Rivets cut in May, June and 
WU SMS 6 ole 6 odio on See 634,058 
DONC l: GOs ests cle terete - = 157,386 
making a loss of 78% tons 
less credit of 30 tons for 1 wk. 


shut down not 
result of fire. 

4814 tons at 3 cents 
Oh 5 Sie $2,910.00 
291.00 


Net loss 
per pound profit 
Add 10% overhead on $2,910. . 
Add freight on goods sent 
away for refinishing to save 


delay in resuming business. 94,92 
Tone! LOS Semetcutes-teisrersls ~ <2 eile $3,295.92 


This form is (as all use and occus.; 


pancy forms should be) based upon 
companies agreeing to pay $166.67 per 
day for total prevention, and such pro- 
portion of that amount for partial pre- 
vention as impairment bears to the 
full daily average product for the three 
months previous to the fire. 

Applying the form to the production 
and diminution of production given in 
the statement of loss, the result would 
be as follows: 


Production for the three months 


previous to the fire (74 working 
days) 791,444 Ibs. or an average of 
10,695.2 lbs. per’ day; reduction in 


production, 57 working days, 97,000 lbs. 
or an average of 1,701.7 lbs. per day. 


Minn 
MMMM OC 


How Use and Occupancy 
Losses Are Adjusted 
Example No. 5-A 


By L. A. Moore, General Adjuster New York Underwriters’ 
Agency 


From a paper read by Mr. Moore to field men of the New York Underwriters’ Agency. 


B 


the principle of full co-insurance—the?.. 


THE EASTERN 
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Limit of liability per day $166.67—57 
days $9,500.19. 
Companies contribute to $9,- 

500.19 in such proportion as 

average reduction of produc- 

tion per day bears to full 

daily average production for 

3 months preceding the fire; 

that is, 1,701.7/10,695.2 of 

$9, 500219 Vanda yee cee nee $1,511.56 
Add freight as per agreement 94.92 


LOSS iis «al % wre aharee ce epee anaene $1,606.48 
As against adjustment of ..$3,295.92 
Example No, 5-C 

The adjustment was re-opened. 

It is apparent that in- the original 
adjustment, production of the entire 
plant for the three months next pre- 
ceding the fire was not taken into ac- 
count but simply the production of 
that part of the plant involved in the 
fire, as the re-adjustment showed a 
marked increase. The period of pre- 
vention was also increased from 57 
to 63 days, the adjustment being as 
follows: 


Ibs. 
Production February. 16 to 
May 16. cso ee aici 1,081,380 
Average per day 75 days pre- 
vious ) C0, fire Meprmersceriacicte. 14,418 
Production May 16 to July 
31 (63 days’ impairment). 660,156 
Average per day 63 days or 
to time of full operation.. 10,479 
Prevention of production 3,939 
Limit of liability per day, $166.67, 


3 days, $10,500.21. 
Liability of companies for loss 
3.939/14.418 of $10,500.21 or $2,868.65 


Add ‘freigehtie seme. =. a. ea 95.92 
Total “lossiaeerpiec cece crete $2,963.57 
Original adjustment ....... 3,295.92 
Saving to companies ...... 332.35 


ARMY AND NAVY BUILDING 


Washington, D. C., July 10.—Lack 
jof, adequate fire-fighting facilities in 
some of the buildings recently erected 
in this city for the war work of the 
Government,..-especially as regards 
“Sandia Court,” a frame building 
placed in the courtyard of the State. 
War and Navy Building, wherein are 
housed some of the most important 
and precious papers of the Republic, 
has resulted in the adoption by the 
Senate of a resolution introduced by 
Senator Calder of New York, which 
may be the beginning of a more de- 
tailed investigation. The resolution 
calls upon the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish a copy of the report made on the 
condition of the building by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE . 


1 LIBERTY STREET 


TERSEY CITY, N. J. 
! Montgomery St. 
Tel 716 Montgomery 


Telephone John 2612 | NEW YORK 
eX i* ‘ 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N.- Y... 
“153 Remsen St, ws 
Tel. 2504 Main 


“NEWARK, -N. J. 
‘9-15 ‘Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 
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ARCHIBALD. A. McKINLEY, President 
D. J. DAVIDSON, Vice-President 


Merchants National Fire 


H. C. JONES, Secretary and Treasurer 
I. W. ROCKEY, Managing Underwriter 


SY 
Insurance Co., Chicago, Illinois 
Home Office: CAPITAL 
No. 29 So. La Salle St. $250,000.00 


AN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE FIRE 
(INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


STRENGTH 


sent reer) 


INTEGRITY 


eB Tae i 


HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mgr. 
Assistant Secretaries & Hartford, Conn, 

A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 

Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 

Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE» 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


+17 


} 


Is To : 


y af any 
tose 


WADE ROBINSON & CO.,1nc. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


New York City | 


I if 


South William and Beaver Streets 


: 
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Arson Cases Under 
Sabotage Statute 


FAR REACHING IN ITS EFFECT 


Fire Marshals Seizing Opportunity to 
Prosecute Difficult Technical 
Cases 


The Sabotage Act is so far reaching 
in its definition, covering as it does 
even supplies and articles of every de- 
scription suitable for the United States‘ 
or its Allies, that it is thought many 
eases of arson to defraud insurance 
companies will come under its applica- 
tion. For example, a man who burns 
down his store or dwelling and there- 
by destroys foodstuffs, or who burns a 
barn containing farm machinery can be 
prosecuted under the Sabotage Act. It 
can also be applied to the individual 
who sets fire to an automobile, for the 
machine might be needed by the Gov- 
ernment in transporting troops or sup- 
plies. A man guilty of starting a for. 
est fire would likewise fall under its 
provisions because lumber of all kinds 
is vitally necessary to the carrying out 
of the war program. . 

Fire marshals all over the country 
are seizing the opportunity offered by 
this act to prosecute arson cases which 
presented technical difficulties under 
the local statutes. Being a national 
law, persons charged with sabotage 
will be tried in the Federal courts 
and those convicted will be incarcerated 
in Federal prisons. 

Statute Is Sweeping 


The sharp teeth of the act have al- 
ready begun to bite, a man having just 
been apprehended under the act in con. 
nection with a suspicious fire jn Penn 
sylvania which consumed valuable war 
materials. ; 

This statute, which grew out of the 
need of more severe punishment for 
those who obstruct the Government’s 
war progress by destroying plants, ma- 
terials and foodstuffs, holds bitter pos- 
sibilities for the I. W. W.’s, enemy 
aliens or other torch bearers and 
dynamiters, as those convicted under it 
may be fined $10,000, imprisoned for 
thirty years, or suffer both punishments. 
The law is entitled, “An act to punish 
the willful injury or destruction of war 
materials, or war premises, or utilities 
used in connection with war material, 
and for other purposes.” The act is 
considered by the Department of Jus- 
tice to be the most important and 
sweeping of all statutes relating to anti- 

ar activities. 

‘This is particularly true, because in 
prosecuting under this law, it is not 
necessary to prove that the person 
guilty of injuring or destroying material 
or premises had intended to interfere 
with the prosecution of the war. It is 
sufficient to prove that he had reason 
to believe his act might injure or ob- 


'. struct the United States or its Allies 


in carrying on the war. 


SOUGHT AS MEMBERS 

The Automobile Conference is nego- 
tiating with the New Jersey and the 
New Brunswick Fire regarding the pos- 
sible membership of those companies. 
As they use a special policy form of 
their own, the negotiators have been 
concerned principally with policy pro- 


__ visions. 


a hte 
i+ 
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Enemy Clause 
Not Understood 
(Continued from page 1) 
in Washington that a great deal of 
“enemy” property is located in the 
United States, the interest to which 
has not been disclosed. If such con. 
ditions exist the universal use of this 
clause on policies covering undisclosed 
interests must necessarily compel the 
parties who have the custody of sucb 
property to make it known. 
Brokers to Meet 

A meeting of the New York Brokers’ 
Association has been called to discuss 
the enemy clause and there was a 
meeting of the Eastern Union ‘yester 
day afternoon at which the matter 
was also under consideration. As a 
result of these conferences and the 
action of the National Board, the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange and the 
Sprinkler Leakage ‘Conference, which 
adopted the clause this week, the feel- 
ing is predominant that the companies 
must adopt this clause as it now stands 
in order to safeguard against the pen- 
alties provided for violations. 

The penalty is briefly as follows: 

“The penalty for wilful violation of 
any of-.the provisions of the Act or 
any license, rule, or regulation issuec 
thereunder, or neglect or refusal to 
comply with any order of the presi- 
dent issued in compliance with the 
provisions of the Act, is $10,000, or 
if by a natural person, imprisonment 
for not more than ten years, or both 
fine and imprisonment, and any officer, 
director or agent of any corporation 
who knowingly participates in such 
violation is subject to a like fine and 
imprisonment, or both, and any prop- 
erty, funds, securities, papers or other 
articles or documents concerned in 
such violation shall be forfeited to the 
United States.” 

Another point raised is that either 
by endorsements or special forms, the 
policy can be made to exclude enemy 
interests so that there will be no need 
for the enemy clause. 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in A merica’’ 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


oS" Application For Agencies Invited 
INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


THE YORKSHIRE vor escis 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers ERNEST B. BOYiD, Underwriting Manager 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., N York 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, N. C.; SOUTHEASTERN. 
Dargan & Turner, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, New 


Orleans, La.; PAICIFIC COAST, Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; 
McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


LEWIS & GENDAR, Inc. 


New York City: Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 
Northern Asse, Co., Ltd. of Eng. Firemen’s Inc. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Inc. of-N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 
145 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 
Teliphones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


McClure Kelly and 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


Represented at 


95 William Street, 
N. Y. C., Room 1001 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


x Obio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


shinder 


‘it, .GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


ae NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


Head Offices; 


OW t 


411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We can offer to Agents and Brokers special facilities on surplus lines . 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Since our last article on marine 
‘underwriters’ losses, conditions have 
not improved any. In fact, never in 
the history of marine underwriting 
have underwriters been called upon 
to face the unusual and extraordinary 
conditions which have prevailed during 
the year 1918. During the winter 
months they were called upon to pay 
extraordinarily heavy claims; during 
the spring, and so far in the summer 
months, these conditions have con- 
tinued, During the past four years, 
when the marine premiums did not 
take care of heavy marine losses 
there was enough surplus and profit 
under the .war underwriting to more 
than take care of the marine losses, 
and still leave a handsome balance for 


the underwriting account. But the 
appearance of submarines off our 
coast, and the large financial loss 


which was incurred by war risk under- 
writers, in view of the materially low 
and steadily declining war rates which 
were practiced all this ‘year for war 
risk insurance along our coast and 
elsewhere, unless steps are taken to 
maintain the war rates which were 
charged for the past four weeks and 
which now show signs of being ma- 
terially lowered, most of the companies 
writing marine and war risk will not 
make a very handsome showing for 
the year 1918. 

As the losses already incurred for 
both marine and war risk are so heavy 
for the first six months, and consider- 
ing that the winter season will be here 
shortly and more marine losses are 
to be looked for, it seems that it is 
absolutely essential for both marine 
and war risk underwriters to try and 
get together to maintain some sort of 
a schedule of rates which will allow 
the companies to break even at least. 

Following is a list of the heavy ma: 
rine and war losses suffered since our 
last issue as nearly accurate as DPOS- 
sible: 

Se 974 Ri Ne York, 
tin ee 60 Tae eat et ss! York. ‘(Ves- 
Sel had 42,000 bags sugar—vessel to U,. S. Ship- 


ning Board or A. H. Bull & sCo.) Cargo _val- 
ee at about $370,000. Insured by New York 
underwriters. 

“Carolina’—From ‘San Juan, May 
N. Y. Sunk June 2 by a submarine. 
to N..Y. and Porto Rico SS. Co.) General 
cargo valued at about $1,000,000. Insured in 
the New York market. Hull probably insured 
in the Government ‘War ‘Risk Fund. : 

“Herbert L. Pratt’”—From Tampico for Phil- 
adelphia, cargo of oil, was probably mined on 
June 3 off the Delaware Capes. Vessel beached 
at Lewes, Del., and ‘afterwards floated, not 
much damaged and arrived at Philadelphia, 
June 6. (She had a cargo of 78,000 bbls. crude 
petroleum in bulk, consigned to Atlantic Re- 
fining Co.) Vessel valued at about $2,250,000. 
Cargo at about $800,000. Vessel and cargo 
probably uninsured. 

“Winneconne’—From 


30 for 
(Vessel 


Norfolk, June 1 for Prov- 
idence, sunk June 2 by bombs. (Vessel had 
cargo of 2,600 tons of coal.) Vessel probably 
insured in Government War Fund—cargo with 
local underwriters. Vessel valued at about 
$500,000. Cargo $20,000. 

“Ridsvold’—From (Cuba to New York, sunk 
prior to June 4, off Virginia Capes. (Vessel 
had cargo of sugar, consigned to Federal Sugar 
Refining Co., vessel to Munson Line.) Cargo 
valued at about $165,000. Insured with New 
York underwriters. 

“Carpathian’—From Newport News, 
June 4, for Liverpool, probably torpedoed, sunk 
9 a. m. June 5, 100 miles off Virginia Capes. 
(Vessel had cargo of Grain and Flour.) Prob- 
ably under Admiralty Charter and insured in 
some Government War Fund. 

“Vinland’—From Cuba to New York, sunk 
Gap. <a. Janes i) off Virginia Capes. 
(Vessel had’ cargo of Sugar). “Cargo valued at 
about $650,000. Insured with local underwriters. 

“Pinar Del Rio”’—From~Sagua and Caibarien 
for Boston. Torpedoed June 8, 75 miles off the 
Maryland Coast. (Vessel. had cargo of 25,500 


prior ta 


Heavy Coastwise Losses 
Materialize as Predicted 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 
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bags sugar for the American Sugar Ref. Co. 
vessel to Amer. & Cuban S.S. Co.) Cargo val- 
ued at about $375,000,-insured with local un- 
derwriters. Hull valued at about $300,000, in- 
sured with local underwriters. 
Vindeggen—From Chilian Port for New York, 
sunk on June 10, about 200 miles East “of 
Cape (Charles. (The cargo of (Copper was con- 
signed to the American Smelting & Ref. Co. 
and the wool cargo was consigned to Boston 
Merchants—vessel probably consigned to Booth 
SiS. Co.) Cargo valued at about $3,000,000. Has 
already ‘been referred to in a_ special arti- 


cle. Insured with American and foreign 
underwriters. 
“Henrik Lund’—From Norfolk, June—for 


Rio Janeiro, sunk on June 10, about 200 miles 
East of ‘Cape Charles, had a cargo of coal. 
(Vessel consigned to F, Hager & Co., 
Philadelphia.) Cargo valued at about $150,000, 
insured with local underwriters. 
Barks 

“‘Samoa”’—From Walfisch Bay, prior to April 
22, for New York. Sunk by gunfire 8 a. m, 
june 14, 90 miles off Virginia Capes. (Cargo 
of copper consigned to American Smelting! & 
Refning Co., vessel to S. O. Stray & Co.) 
Cargo of copper and wool valued at about 
$500,000, insured with American and Foreign 
underwriters. : 
“Kringsjaa”—From Buenos Ayres for New 
York, sunk by gunfire about June 14, about 90 
miles off Virginia Capes. (Vessel and cargo 
f linseed, ship consigned to Benham & Boye- 


sen.) Cargo valued at about $200,000, insured 
with local underwriters. 

Schooners 
“Happauge”’ (Motor)—From Portland, May 


16, for Norfolk, torpedoed on May 28, supposed 
off Virginia. (Vessel owned by R. Lawrence 
Smith). ‘Probably in ballast. Vessel probably 
insured in (Government War Fund. 
“Edna’—From Philadelphia, May 17, for San- 
tiago, was partially destroyed by shell fire on 
May 25, vessel was later picked up as a dere- 
lict and towed to Delaware Breakwater, 


ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, May 28, had cargo of 
yarrel oil. (Vessel consigned to A. D. Cum- 
mins & Co., Philadelphia.) ‘Cargo valued at 


ibout $60,000, insured with local underwriters. 
“Hattie Dunn’—From INew York to Charles- 
ton, torpedoed May —. (Vessel consigned to 
}. A. Elliott & Co.) Probably cargo of cement 
insured -with local underwriters, valued at 
ibout $20,000. 

“Tsabel B. Wiley’—From Perth Amboy, 
June 1, for Norfolk and Montevideo, bombed 
lune 2, sunk off New Jersey coast. (Vessel 
consigned to Geo. Helliesen). Vessel prob 
ibly in ballast, and war risk probably insured 
in Government Fund. 

“Edward J. Cole’—From Norfolk for Port- 
land, sunk June 2 off Barnegat—(had cargo of 
2.547 tons coal, vessel consigned to Crowell & 
Thurlow, Boston). Cargo of coal valued at 
about $20,000. Probably insured by local un- 
derwriters, and vessel in Government Fund. 

“Edward R. Baird, Jr.’—From Palatka for 
New York bombed prior June 2. (Vessel had 
lumber cargo—was towed into Norfolk on June 
11, by a steamer. Cargo of lumber valued at 


about,» $30;000. Probably insured with local 
underwriters. 
“Samuel -C. Mengel’—From Africa. to New 


York, sunk prior June 2, about 175 miles South 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE: ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS 


$793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO,, Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS 


PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


DMscComsB 


O. 


INCORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street 


New York 
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In addition to our regular marine and war risk business, we now 
have a department for writing FIRE insurance only on vessel prop- 


erty of all descriptions. 


We would be pleased to receive applications from agents and bro- 


kers having this class of business 


to place. 


FIRE, MARINE & WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


Marine Losses 

“Burma Maru’—On fire at Tacoma, May 24, 
probably heavy damage to cargo. 

“Redondo”—Chili for U. S. Port—cargo of 
nitrate—ashore at ‘Cuba. Cargo valued at 
about $50,000. 

“Allanwilde” (schr.)—Cuba to U. S. with a 
full cargo of sugar, ran ashore near Lamberts 
Point. Will probably be a very heavy loss. 
Cargo valued at about $75,000. 

“FA, Kilburn’—Reported on 
Insured with local underwriters. 
tied at about $20,000. 

“Mary (Olsen”—Reported burned at  Cien- 
fuegos. Valued at $140,000. Insured with local 
underwriters. 

In addition to these losses, were the 
numerous vessels which were stranded 
on the American Coast, and referred 


to in our last issue. 


Taking into account all the disasters 
reported, in addition to the numerous 
heavy particular average and theft 
claims which underwriters are contin- 
ually called upon to pay, and which 


fire at sea. 
Vessel val- 


of New York. (Mahogany cargo, consigned * 

to I. T. Williams & Sons, vessel to Sexton are not public property, show that a 
& Bryant.) (Cargo valued at about $250,000, serious state of affairs exists in marine 
haeaee te ae underwriters. Hull about ynderwriting circles. 

Fuyd. OBSERVER. 
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Marine, Fire and War Risk 


Re-Insurances 


The Firm of 


ROBT. R. 


toe LAER 


New York, Amsterdam and Copenhagen 


New York Address, P. O. Box 616, City Hall Station 


AFTER WAR COMPETITION 


“Fairplay” Correspondent Agrees wii 
Cc. P. Stewart’s Views on Cut 
Rate Tendency in Marine 


“Fairplay,” 
ance paper, publishes in its current } 
sue the following letter from a cc 
respondent who signs himself “Q” ai 
who supports the views recently ¢ 
pressed by C. P. Stewart, president | 
the American Merchant Marine Ins) 
ance Co., Frank B. Hall 
P. Stewart & Co.: fei 
“Sir:— dt 

“It seems to be generally..admitt 
in the marine insurance market th 
a period of intense competition Ww 
follow the close of the war. Amo) 
many of the second rate compani 
and their agents. this period is nt 
being anticipated, and it is not 1) 
common for merchants to be pester: 
with offers of reduced premiums whi! 
may mislead the unwary, 


“A reduction of premium must le! 
to disaster, and those merchants, ) 
misguided as to encourage it, will 1 
doubtedly suffer in the worthlessné} 
of their policy. Already there é? 
signs of sound underwriters standij 
on one side because of the uncerti! 
future brought about by an enlarg, 
but also mainly an uneducated marl! 
which has come into existence sit? 
the great period of marine insurat? 
depression.” | 


APPOINTS O’KEEFE & LYNCH. 
_ The City of New York Fire Ins’ 
ance Co. this week appointed O’Keé 
& Lynch marine managers and und” 


writers for the Company. i 


In Massachusetts the price of ple 
glass has been advanced twenty4® 
per cent. , 


aee 


a British marine insu 


& Co. and — 
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ea te ee i ra 
CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Simplicity Feature 

of New Contracts 
REFLECTING INTENT OF CARRIER 
Revised Phraseology Relating to House 


and Non-House Confinement 
and Paralysis 


_ In preparing the new accident and 
liealth policies, which it is proposed 
to make standard, the framers have 
more nearly met the intent of the car- 
riers than has been the case in con- 
tracts now in use. 

A striking example of this is seen 
in the temporary disability features. 
Recognizing that the real object of 
the insurance is to indemnify the 
assured for loss of time whether 
total or partial, the new contracts 
have been worded with a view to 
removing all ambiguity as to how 
this indemnity shall be paid. The 
misunderstandings heretofore experi- 
enced in connection with house con- 
finement ‘and non-house confinement, 
and whether the assured shall be in- 
demnified for partial disability’ only 
after suffering a period of total dis- 
ability, are believed to have been re- 
moved in the new forms by an entirely 
new presentation of the insuring 
clauses under the head of temporary 
disability, as follows: 

TOTAL DISABILITY WITH CONFINE- 
MBPNT TO HOUSE: If such disease shall 
wholly and continuously disable the insured 
and prevent him from performing any and 
every duty pertaining to his occupation and 
shall confine him to the house, the Company 
will pay the weekly indemnity hereinafter 
specified and within the limit hereinafter 


named, for the period of such confinement to 
the house. 

TOTAL DISABILITY WITHOUT CON- 
PINEPMENT TO HOUSE: Or, if such disease 
shall wholly and continuously disable the In- 
sured and prevent him from performing any 
and every duty pertaining to his occupation 
but shall not confine him to the house, the 
Company will pay weekly indemnity of one 
half the amount hereinafter specified and 
within the limit hereinafter named, for the 
period of such disability, whether preceded by 
a period of confinement to the house or not. 


‘indemnity for confining or non-confining dis-., 


ability, singly or combined, shall be payable 
for not exceeding fifty-two consecutive weeks. 


New Disability Clause 
Also, a marked change is noticeable, 
in the clause relating to blindness or 
paralysis from disease. An example 
of the old form stated: 


If the Insured contract a disease which 
shall not terminate in death, but within one 
year from the date of this insurance, or any 
renewal thereof, shall result in the total and 
irrecoverable loss of the sight of Both Eyes, 
or in permanent paralysis which shall cause 
the Insured to irrecoverably lose the entire 
use of Both Hands or Both Feet, or of One 

and and One Foot, and on account of said 
Paralysis be permanently and entirely unable 
to engage in any work or occupation for wages 
or compensation of any kind, the Corporation 
will Pay to the Insured, upon filing, at the 
Corporation’s Home Office, proof .of Joss of 
sight, or of the continuation of disability due 
to paralysis for fifty-two consecutive weeks, 
a further sum which together with any in- 


demnity theretofore paid shall be equal to 
one hundred weeks single weekly indemnity 
under this Policy in lieu of all other 


indemnities, 

Numerous instances arose under this 
and similar clauses where an assured 
might be so disabled as to be clearly 


deserving of indemnity, but his ailment 
might be such as to make it difficult 
to determine how he should be com- 
pensated. In fact, instances arose un- 
der which, according to the terms of 


- the policy, he was clearly -not. entitled 


to indemnity. 

Again, dwelling upon’ the intent of 
the carrier, the new proposed clause 
relating to permanent disability reads 
as follows: 


LOSS OF SIGHT OR USE OF LIMBS: If 
the Insured shall suffer the;entire and irre- 
coverable loss of (a). the use of both hands 
or of both feet, or of one hand and one foot. 
or (b) the sight of both eyes, as the result of 
such disease the Company will continue to 
pay him in lieu of all other indemnity, except 
for surgical or hospital indemnity, the weekly 
indemnity nereinafter specified during such 
period as the Insured shall independently of 
all other causes be thereby wholly and con- 
tinuously disabled and prevented from engag- 
ing in any occupation or employment for wage 
or profit. ‘but no payment under this Section 
C shall be made for any period of disability 
in excess of one hundred weeks. 

No payment shall be made for temporary 
or permanent disability resulting from any 
disease for which the Insured is not treated 
by a physician, or from disease beginning 
within fifteen days from noon of the date of 
this Policy. 


J. ©. BUNYAN ADVANCED 


Now Superintendent Metropolitan De- 
partment Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee 


J. C. Bunyan has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Metropolitan de- 
partment of the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee. He succeeds Frank G. Mor- 
ris who some time ago was advanced 
to the position of assistant United 
States manager. 

Mr. Bunyan has been in charge of 
the New York City claim department 
where he has been highly successful. 
He also has had charge of the Metro- 
politan underwriting department. He 
has been with the Ocean for seven 
years. 


TRUCKMEN TO BE BONDED 

Under the new freight delivery plan 
for New York, adopted by Washington 
officials, all truckmen must be bonded. 
This is in addition to the freight charge 
bond, with which surety men are fa- 
miliar. Under this newer and addi- 
tional provision, New York City below 
Fifty-ninth Street, is to be zoned and 
freight delivered to consignees imme- 
diately upon arrival without other no- 
tification. The business in each zone 
is to be handled by designated. truck- 
men who will be held responsible for 
its delivery and possibly also for freight 
charges, if it is decided that they are 
to collect such bills. The surety men 
are still without word from Washing- 
ton regarding the freight charge bond 
arrangements, 


E. J. Sabater, of the American Surety 
in New York, has entered the American 
Tank Service at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, 


; Pa. 


The Fidelity & Deposit policies in 
Great Britain have been transferred to 
the Provident Accident & Guarantee. 


rates. 


Policy. 


General Building 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


Call for 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Safety-First Inspections Reduce 
The Cost of Productive Industry: 


1—By reducing the number of industrial 
deaths and injuries. 


2—By reducing the number of dollars de- 
manded for insurance protection. 


Suggestions made by the safety engineers 


of the Maryland Casualty Company re- 
sulted in such a marked improvement of 
working conditions at a Buffalo factory that 
last month the owners of the factory se- 


cured a reduction in their compensation in- 


surance premium of Two Thousand and 


Sixty Dollars. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
THE TOWER 
BALTIMORE 


State Insurance Not — 
Dead Nor Sleeping 


EVERY STONE BEING TURNED 


Illinois Commission to Gather Data 
From Many Different Official 
Sources 


How the commission charged with 
the investigation of health insurance 
in Illinois is proceeding is told by one 
oi its representatives, who said that 
the State Health Department will do 
all. the work the commission wishes 
on vital statistics. ‘The same depart- 


ment is also making a number of com- 


Munity surveys. The insurance super- 
intendent is to get the required details 
from the insurance companies. (It 
should be noted that the companies 
are thus being required to furnish the 
data upon which to construct a com- 
pulsory State system in opposition to 
them.) The State Department of Hdu- 
cation will make a hospital survey of 
the entire State. The labor commis- 
sioner has certain data on industrial 
diseases and other matters which the 
commission can use. The State Tuber- 
culosis Association is making a com- 
plete investigation of the facilities for 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 


Insurance, s 
erty Damage). Automobile 
sicians, Druggists, Owners 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance, 


(Personal 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 331, 1917 


TABSIOS . va. vk.sop'co.00s,hc varias sate D:.  .nkiepeune rise access sneer $15,077.330.62 
Liabilities’ ...0.ccseecessenesentn BSR noone a A 10,785,343.53. 
CATHAL os n.acatttns ccs ose cmlpeeipareeie BES sc cctes then etiam te lcist > ccceae'e 000,000.00 
Surplus over all liablittiegs; comme... iis ccssdieisccccevesseere 3,291,987.09 
Losses-paid to December 31571917... ....< docccccsdecstcasecvoecsse 60,740,294.97 


Fidelity Bonds; 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams 
Injury, Property Damage and Collision), 
and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Steam 


the care of tuberculars of the State 
and the conditions and surroundings of 
those who were turned down at the 
army camps because of tuberculosis. 
Besides there is the medical inspection 
of school children from which it is ex- 
pected to obtain data. ‘The State 
Board of Public Welfare is making an 
investigation of outdoor public relief 
in all the counties of the State. 


From this and what follows it will 
become evident to any insurance man 
that State health insurance is not dead. 

The charity organizations jin Chicago 
and outside will tabulate other materi- 
al for the commission. This gives a 
comprehensive idea of the material the 
commission is appropriating and bor- 
rowing. In addition the commission 
has various other things it is investi- 
gating throughout the State. Another 
thing the commission has agreed upon 
is that the general census take does 
not get one yery far. The general 
census, it says, will answer some ques- 
tions, but it is argued that one must 
have intensive investigation of specific 
institutions. [Besides the general sur- 
veys the commission is making it is 
trying to find out what the profit is. It 
is trying to do that in connection with 
foreign societies and in connection 
with charity cases. 


Surety Bonds; Accident, 


(Personal Injury and Prop- 


Phy- 
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EDWARD GRIFFITH 


DWARD GRIFFITH is dead, In 
E, his passing the New York insur- 
ance district has lost one of its 
most striking characters and the 
health and accident business a re- 
markable man, for Edward Griffith had 
for twenty-five years been a leader in 
that line and one of its stalwart figures. 
Back in 1891, when the agency of 
E. E. Clapp & Co. was in the making, 
Edward Griffith’s star rose, to become 
the guiding influence in that office. He 
was born in New York in 1874 and his 
career with the. Fidelity & Casualty 
began in 1888 under E. E. Clapp, then 
superintendent of the accident depart- 
ment. Mr: Griffith devoted his life to 
the development of the Clapp & Co: 
office and although deeply engrossed 
in the upbuilding of a record business, 
he always had time for the other fel- 
low who was helping him in his task. 
He has therefore left behind him a 
particularly ‘large circle of friends, 
many of whom he had been the means 
of materially assisting on the road to 
SUCCESS. He was appreciative, big 
hearted, a liberal spender. 

When but eighteen years old, Edward 
Griffith—a fine looking boy he was too 
—was placed in charge of the city ac- 
cident department. That was when the 
office of Clapp & Co. was at 146 Broad- 
way. Some of the older insurance men 
will remember the long, narrow office 
running back into the building which 
had numbers 146 and 140 on that thor- 
oughfare. Above it was the Fidelity 
& (Casualty office and to one side was 
the Travelers office. Mr. Griffith suc- 
ceeded W. C. Burr. In those days Wil- 
liam B. Mann, now of the Ocean, was 
a broker. Well he remembers the day 
Griffith first went to work. WHarles F. 
Holmes, of the Travelers, was superin- 
tendent of the old United States Mu- 
tual. 

From the day Edward Griffith began 
his insurance career he was recognized 
as one of the keenest, most alert and 
energetic young men jin the business. 
When Mr. Clapp established the pres- 
ent general agency in 1893, young 
Griffith was appointed manager of its 
entire city department, There his 
progress was so rapid that Mr. Clapp 
invited him to become a partner in his 
firm, which was formed in 1895. That 
firm has since managed, as general 
agent, the Fidelity & Casualty’s health 
and accident business 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, and burglary business in the 
Metropolitan District. Its success has 
been wonderful. It is no slighting of 
his Company, nor is it forgetful of the 
capabilities of his partner, to say that 
he was the guiding spirit in their re- 
spective destinies in the Metropolitan 
District and that to his foresight, per- 
severance, energy and geniality is di- 
rectly due their considerable success 
in that field. He had the powers of ap- 
plication and concentration developed 
to a remarkable degree. When the 
firm was formed the premium income 
was about $200,000. It grew rapidly 
until it reached $1,000,000 and was re- 
garded. with wonder throughout the 
health and accident field. But it still 
increased and reached a million and a 
half and now exceeds that figure. 

Throughout his career Mr. Griffith 
demonstrated his striking ability to suc- 
cessfully handle men. .His mental pro- 
cesses were of the quickest; he thought 
deeply and well; he drew men to him, 
who in turn looked up to him and ad- 
mired him for his capabilities, his open- 
handedness and° boundless optimism 
and they enjoyed the warmth of his 
sociability. He entertained lavishly. 


He also possessed: the rare faculty of 


in New York,: 


EDWARD GRIFFITH 


adjusting difficult claims so that every-. 
body concerned was satisfied with his 
decision. 

Entering the business at a time when 
the brokerage field had been little de- 
veloped, he immediately saw great pos- 
sibilities there and proceeded with his 
peculiar talents to develop them. Many 
are the stories told of the unusual 
methods he employed to draw to his of- 
fice the best business getters among 
the brokers. He built up a repu- 
tation for quick, snappy service. It 
was one of his notable accomplishments 
that while paying a moderate rate of 
commission, the Clapp office was en- 
abled to build up so large a business 
notwithstanding what were apparently 
ereater inducements offered from time 
to time elsewhere. Early in his career, 
Mr. Griffith’s abilities attracted the at- 
tention of the late George F. Seward, 
formerly president of the Fidelity & 
Casualty and one of the brightest men 
in the business. ‘They were warm 
friends for many years. 

Edward Griffith never married. He 
lived at the Hotel Plaza, was a lover 
ei sports, enjoyed the showy life of a 


‘great, city, and belonged to many clubs. 


He Sndulged his love of dress, on which 
his friends used years ago to twit him. 
He Was™é8pecially fond of horses and 
was an occasional exhibitor at horse 
shows. Mr. Griffith was a director in 
the Church-Ward International Steel 
Company, Gross & Gross Company, and 
a member of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, St. David’s Society, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Chamber of 
Commerce. He was a member of the 
Republican, Down Town, Economic, 
Columbia Yacht, Lambs, Sleepy Hollow 
Country and the Larchmont Yacht 
Clubs. He was a vestryman of All 
Angels’ Church. 

Thursday of last week he suffered 
a hemorrhage of the stomach and his 
physicians said that if there were no 
immediate recurrence of the attack he 
might re7over. But he was seized 
again Friday night and died within a 
short tims. He shad up to that time 
been in apparently good health. 


disgaiclie ae Ts bat 
HAMLIN & CO. TO MOVE 


Hamlin & Co., who have been located 
at 45 William St. for a long term of 


years, have moved to 80 Maiden Lane, 
where the office now occupies one wing 


of the nineteenth floor. 


WILLIAM STREET 


= ME 
PAT 


Lost in the Woods 

“Getting away from it all,” as the 
highbrows say, has been accomplished 
to the queen’s taste by Agency Director 
CG. iClark Howard and Assistant Secre- 
tary H. F. Weissenborn, of the Great 
Eastern Casualty. They started off to- 
gether last week, headed for the Cat- 
skill region, never stopping until they 
considered themselves safe in the sticks 
some twenty-eight miles from a railroad 
where they say there are a few trout 
left. Well, the boys and girls in the 
office are waiting to see the pictures, 
for all of them are from Missouri, 

* * * 
Not Satisfied 

While the revisors of the accident 
and health policies may have feared 
that they were cutting too deeply into 
the frills, it may be cheering for them 
to hear that at least one New York 
manager is disappointed that they did 
not go deeper. Why, he asks, did they 
leave in the accumulation feature at 
all and why were not the hospital fees 
gotten rid of, while the surgeons had 


the patient on the table? 
* * * 


Actor Carried Insurance 

Joseph Welch, the actor, was found 
to be incompetent and unable to man- 
age his own affairs, according ‘to the 
report of a sheriff’s jury filed in the 
New York Supreme Court. The re- 
sult of a medical examination dis- 
closed that he was suffering from 
paresis, resulting in weakness of mind 
and violent actions. The actor’s wife, 
Sadie, and his two daughters obtain 
$514 a month during his lifetime, by 
the provisions of a disability insurance 
policy. 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
Cor. John & William Streets 
PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


THE 


Pushing State Insurance 


The Massachusetts Constitutional 


Convention has adopted a resolution — 


providing for an amendment to the 
constitution authorizing the legislature 


¥ 


to enact laws for old age, disability, 


health, maternity, unemployment and 
accident insurance, medical care, pro- 
tection of workmen from attachment 


of their rights in these respects, con- — 
tributory or non-contributory pensions — 


and the right of jury trial to determine 
the standing of litigants in these dif- 
ferent fields of action. 


sz £ #8 


Premiums Payable Quarterly 


After July the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing will. accept quarterly, semi-annual 
or annual premiums on all forms of 
commercial accident and health poli- 
cies. The agent will still have every 
incentive to write and collect business 
on the annual basis, because he will 
so secure a full year’s renewal from 
one transaction instead of two or four. 
He will further have the privilege of 
writing on the quarterly or semi-an- 
nual basis such prospects as this plan 
will accommodate. 


Oe a 


LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 


Continental Casualty 
Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


is now ready to negotiate agency 
connections covering all lines of 
Workmen’s Compensation, Liability, Auto- | 
mobile Insurance in the following states: 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Iowa, Kansas, 
and portions of Michigan, Indiana, Wis- | 
consin and New York. o 


Also in the various Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada 


Premiums written 1917............- $5,500,000 | 
Assets over ; 


Address Agency Department 
910 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


W. F. MURPHY & CO., Inc. 


RESIDENT MANAGERS 
Chicago Bonding & Insurance Company 


FOR NORTHERN NEW JERSEY ; Cu, 
Union Trust Co. Bldg., JER 


ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE 
RATES. 


C. A. CRAIG, President 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE * 


W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


Fr Y 


Telephone Montgomery 3283 - bass ; 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


} 
: 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


BUSINESS-BUILDE 


DEVELOPING 


e 


T. J. FALVEY, President | 
Write For Territory a 


| 
} 
| 


RS| 


if Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Worlaben'il 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, ‘Health, | 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE | | 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE——— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company | 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


The Aetna Companies 
of Hartford are dis- 
tributing a well worth 
of Insurance while booklet entitled 

“The City of Happiness 


True 
Conception 


Is in the State of Mind.” 
it says: 

Business is life and life is business. 
Without regular occupation we scon 
collect rust, creak on our hinges and 
become a burden to ourselves and to 
others, 

It matters little what a man’s busi- 
ness is, but his attitude towards his 
business matters much. Hence the 
business of life is one of relationships. 

A fish pedler who rejoices in his la- 
bors is happier than a bank president 
who sulks at his desk. 

There is sufficient gloom in the world 
as it is—the man who adds to it should 
be placed on a greased chute with no 
stop-over privileges, for grumbling, like 
the measles, is contagious. 

Insurance, as we know it now, is 
really a development of the most an- 
cient of ideas. It undoubtedly originat- 
ed ina primitive religious conception. 

The first insurance agent was a 
prophet. He represented The Present 
and Eternal Assurance Company, Un- 
limited. 

The premiums consisted of allegiance, 
Submission and support. The face 
value of the policy guaranteed content 
here and happiness hereafter. 


The modern insurance policy differs 
from its ancient prototype only in that 
its benefits are confined to this world, 
and this world is a very important 
place. 

Insurance guarantees us not only pro- 
tection against financial loss, but also 
against anxiety, 

Therefore, the man who invented 
Modern insurance conferred a benefit 
upon the human race and the business 
man in particular. 

Well chosen insurance placed with 
@ substantial company that is governed 
by men of integrity and wisdom, makes 
for contentment, absolves us of worry 
and gives us freedom to attend to our 
other complex problems of making a 
living, 

Insurance furnishes us _ protection 
against the unforeseen and against the 
fear of the unforeseen. 

Mental stress is the hardest to bear. 
Wise insurance allays mental stress. It 
also provides financial support in emer- 
encies; it makes for content, and con- 
tent is happiness. Truly, the City of 
‘Happiness is in the State of Mind, and 
the state of mind of the business man 
‘whose chances of loss are covered by 
Aetna policies is far happier than that 
of his neighbor’s who perhaps has ne- 
*giected to make this wise provision. 

* * * 


Here is what 


How the war has in- 
How War creased hazards that 
HelpsBond may be covered by 
Business surety bonds is. de- 


{ 
: scribed by W. G. Cur- 
| tis, manager for the Aetna Casualty 
_ & Surety at Albany, N. Y., in a letter 
t “te prospects in which he says: 
“Never before have such large 
“amounts of money been circulated and 
| disbursed by the Government. Never 
| before has there been the necessity for 
“insurance in all branches and particu- 
| larly in that branch known as cor- 
| porate suretyship. The foundation of 
“business is sound finance. We have 
an army and navy to protect our homes 
| and insurance to protect against the 
“intrusion of a burglar. A great num- 
| ber of industries, however, fail to re- 
_ alize the necessity of protecting from 
leakage-or peculation from the inside, 
but economic conditions us existing at 


1D 


the present day have made the demand 
for the protection of finance almost 
mandatory. 5 


“Employes of long service are being 
drafted in the service of the Govern- 
ment, necessitating the employment of 
new and inexperienced men. Bond 
your employes if you have not already 
done so. If they are bonded, scrutinize 
your protection and consider whether 
it is sufficient to cover the amount of 
funds handled by the individual, and 
the responsibility of the position bond- 
ed. Human nature may fail to protect, 
but a corporate surety bond reposing 
quietly in a safe deposit vault never 
fails in its protection or responsibility. 
The spirit of economic unrest is in 
the air, A pecuniary loss in business 
today might dissipate the efforts of a 
lifetime. Your country calls for the 
carrying on of industry. If you fail, 
you retard progress and become a flat 
cog in the wheel. It is, therefore, in- 
cumbent upon you to protect and safe- 
guard your finances, the vital organ of 
your business, with a safeguard in the 
form of a corporate surety bond.” 


DROWNING NOT ACCIDENT 


Claim That Insured Suffered From 
Heart Trouble and Died of 
Disease 


The Supreme Court of California has 
decided that if an accident is the prox- 
imate cause of drowning, the nature of 
the accident is immaterial as to lia- 
bility under a personal accident policy. 
The case decided was that of Kinsey 
vs. Pacific Mutual Life. The insured 
was drowned while bathing in the surf. 

The Company set up as a part of 
its defense that there was a breach of 
warranty in that the insured was af. 
flicted with heart disease at the time 
he took his policy and that his death 
was due to disease and was not an ac- 
cidental drowning. 

The Court instructed the jury that 
if they found that the insured was 
drowned as the result of an accident it 
was immaterial how he came to drown, 
providing it found that such drowning 
was the proximate result of accident. 
The ultimate fact was that he was 
drowned as the result of accident. 
The nature of the accident which 
caused him to drown was immaterial. 


NO RIGHT TO PRORATE 


Colorado Court Decides Case of Min- 
ing Superintendent Who Changed 
Occupation 


Although an insured changed his oc- 
cupation from that of mining superin- 
tendent to that of a timberman, but 


iat the time of injury was not engaged 


in the occupation of a timberman but 
had quit it without intention of resum- 
ing the occupation and with the inten- 
tion of engaging in his usual occupa- 
tion of mining superintendent, the Su- 
preme Court of Colorado, in the case 
of Anderson vs. Midland Casualty, has 
decided that the Company has no right 
to prorate a claim on the grounds of 
a change of occupation. The insured 
was killed when with a party of others 
he was going from Ouray County to 
Delta. Colorado, to spend Christmas 
with his family. His death was caused 
hy a snow slide at which time he was 
not in the employ of anyone. 


The Employers’ Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, of Wausau, Wis., has 


bought a site on the square in that. 


city. upon which it is planned to build 
an office building for its own occupancy. 


‘elected the delegate to the annual con- 
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W. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


E, P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... - $1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE i; F. J. WALTERS 
CHICA GO QF Resident Manager 


eS 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
.General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
; 145 Milk St., Boston 
Burglary, Boiler and 


= : Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


FEDERATION MEETING UP-STATE 


A meeting of Delaware County insur- 
ance men was held at Delhi, recently, 
in the interest of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of the State of New York. W. 


American 
Surety 
Company 


T. Black, chairman of the Delaware 
County Committee of the Federation 
presided, calling attention to the grow- 
ing demand for state insurance, and 
pointing out the bad effects which 
would result from its adoption. Stan- 
ley L. Otis, executive secretary, spoke 
of the history and growth of the Fed- 
eration movement and its relation to 
the insurance business. Other speak- 
ers were: Arthur T. Bouton, secretary 
of the Order of the Golden Seal and 
C. C. Scutt of Hancock. The county 
committee consists of W. T. Black of 
Delhi, chairman; Arthur T. Bouton, 
Roxbury; O. S. Nichols, secretary of 
the Security Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Delaware County; W. W. 
Bates, Sidney; H. S. Ogden, Walton; 
and J. H. Hitt, Margaretville, and C. 
S. Robinson, of Stamford. 

Wm. H. Hecox of Binghamton is the 
director of the Federation for the dis- 
trict including Delaware County, .-The 
meeting resulted in increased: interest 
in the Federation work, and many new 
members were added to the member- 
ship roll. C. C. Scutt of Hancock was 


of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 


vention of the Federation. 


NO CHANGES ANNOUNCED 

No changes have yet been announced 
in the personnel of the H. HB. Clapp & 
Co. office in New York, following the 
death of Edward E. Griffith. The un- 
usually fine organization of the agency 
is being maintained as well as could be 
possible considering the sudden loss of 
so important a factor as Mr. Griffith. 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


H. L. Herrington, liability depart- 
ment manager for the Travelers in 
iNew York, is still at home ill. Assist- 
ant Manager F. N. Dull is in charge 
meanwhile. 
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NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


The Combined 
Life, Sickness 


and Accident 
policies, sold only by the 


| Niagara Life Insurance Co. | 
(WILLIAM H, CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may — 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President :: Beaumont, Texas 


Communicate with 
E. H. BURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’! Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATION No 13|| ROUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 


Our effective plans of O Impregnable in Strena QO. 
co-operation with new Fi Enterprising, Conservative Management 
representatives (1) attract | f Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 
the best type of men to 
the business and (2) enable | . 
them to secure a substan- | I Prompt Payment of Death Claims 
tial production during | ; . 
their training period. Efficient Service to Policyholders 


U 
I 
4h Training and Education for Agents Ta | 
A 
B 


Low Mortality Rate 


A group of thirty new | 
representatives who con- | A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
tracted with us in 1916 || A eight. years of public service 
or early in 1917 reported | 
$1 1 1,671.06 in new pre- These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 

: : representatives of 
miums during 1917. B 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


i of the United States 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company | L For avcleM beumee game L 
of Hartford, Conn. - W. E. Taylor, Second Vice- President 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President a E O U I T ¢ B L E 


Over $152,000,000.00 | 


Losses Paid in the United States 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool — 


Liverpool 

amo London 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co. 


CIMICED 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager ) 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager — 
‘J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 

T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 
Surplus, <. - - - - 5,460,745.59 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by “s‘on Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 
By BeLtempne allie ue iter: 
1,051,543.00 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


es 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


[SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics, EsTaBiisHEp IN 1899] 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No. 29 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, JULY 19, 1918 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


AMERICANS PLAN 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS 


Committee of Which C. G. Smith is 
Chairman to Report Next 
Wednesday 


SOUTH AMERICAN FIELD FIRST 


Conditions in Argentine and Brazil 
Looked Upon Favorably for 
Fire Company Expansion 


On Wednesday of next week the com- 
mittee consisting of C. G. Smith, presi- 
_ dent of the Great American, chairman; 
jWilfred Kurth, secretary of the Home, 
and one other company official whose 
ame is deleted by censor, will report 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


PROTEST AGAINST 
EXCESSIVE TAXATION 


Northwestern Mutual Men in Session— 
Dr. C. E. Albright Still Maintains 
His Lead 


CLENDENIN WINS MARATHON 


Rudolph Recht Heads Agents; Franklin 
Mann, General Agents: T. A. 
Peyser, Specials 


By telegrabh to The Eastern Underwriter 

Milwaukee, Wis. OLY, 17, Lodge 
the opening of the forty-second annual 
zonvention of the Agents’ Association 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 


on the proposed association of Ameri- 
can fire insurance companies, having 
for its object the extension of the op- 
erations of domestic companies to for- 
eign countries, and presenting a con- 
-Stitution and by-laws for the proposed 
- association, 

The high ideals of American partic- 
jpation in the war, backed by consist- 
ent action and tremendous resources, 
are making valuable friends in all en- 
‘tente and neutral countries. Our North 
and South American neighbors need — 
no further proof that the “Monroe 
Doctrine” is neither a “Decoy,” nor a 
“Scrap of Paper.” We entered the war 
to convince the “Hun” of our sincerity 
' of purpose, and in accomplishing this 
‘shall incidentally convince our neigh- 
bors and allies of our friendly sincerit7 
of purpose toward them. 

_ We are building a great fleet of ships 
that will be available for trade pur- 
‘poses when peace comes. If this grow- 
ing friendship, mutual respect and 
trade facilities, do not lead to greatly 
increased trade relations with all those 
friendly countries, our greatest national 
Opportunities will be lost by neglect 
on our part. 


Duty to Protect Capital 


Tt is pleasing to know that at least 
some of the large American companies 
are alive to the situation and that a 
meeting has been held and progress 
toward an organization to investigate 

insurance conditions in South American 
countries was made. The management 
of these companies are entitled to |! 
credit for their foresight and public 
spirited action. It is not only an oppor- 
tunity and privilege that has opened 
up to American companies, but a duty 
to protect wth insuran-e cover Ameri- 
can capital that will be invested in this 
foreign trade. 

Tis understeod that the companies 
will first turn their attention to South 


(Continued on page 17) 


surance Co. Tuesday morning, the first 
business transacted was the sending of 
a telegram of loyalty and support to 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, _Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- President Wilson, and a message of 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ remembrance to Captain Millard W. 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. Mack. of Cincinnati, president of the 

Agents’ Association, who is at present 
STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE in France on duty for the government 
: as Chief Risk Officer. 

W. D. Vandyke, vice-president of the 
Company, welcomed the agents and R. 
Recht, of New York City, responded in 


|| the absence of President Mack. Over 


Security , 300 members attended, a remarkable 
number when it is considered that 305 
of the members of the Association are 


North British 
and Mercantile Hem gerris> ond, sallzond taf 


| Agents’ Association Officers 


Service Officers of the Agents’ Association 
Insurance Co. 


E were elected as follows: president, 
Expert advice on 
ESTABLISHED 1809 


Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


‘Rudolph Recht, New York City; vice- 
president, Capt: Millard W. Mack, Cin- 
cinnati and secretary-treasurer, Frank 
B. Gilotty, Milwaukee. 

The following standing committee 
was elected: ‘Chairman, L. F. Larson, 
Kansas 'City, Mo.; Charles Hamburger, 
Chicago; M. L. Woodward, Detroit; E. 
G. Hmmert, Muskogee, Oklahoma and 
W. F. McCaughey, Racine, Wis. 

The election of Rudolph Recht, who 
presided at the meeting as president, 
= — followed precedent but the election of 
(Capt. Mack shattered it, but is consid- 
ered to be a pretty compliment to the 


president of the Agents’ Association, 

{ B J FO U R who has not had the privilege of acting 
so far. His present election as vice- 

president anticipates his coming into 

AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY all honors and privileges of president 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. in 1920. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE General Agents’ Association Officers 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 
All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 
MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 


insurance problems. 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


UNITED STATES BRANCH | 
76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Officers of the General Agents’ As- 
sociation were elected as_ follows: 
president, Franklin Mann, Omaha, 


addressing: 
H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA, 


— — ee 


— 


2 


Neb,; vice-president, F. A. Griswold, 
Hartford, Conn. and secretary, M. W. 
Mack, Cincinnati. P. T. Throop, of 
Nashville, Tenn., for nineteen years 
president of the General Agents’ As- 
sociation, declined re-election. 


Officers’ District and Special Agents’ 
Association 

The following were named as of- 
ficers of the district and special agents’ 
association: president, T. A. Peyser, 
New York; first vice-president, L. U. 
Holthe, Muskegon, Mich.; second vice- 
president, R. F. Clendenin, Paris, Ky.; 
secretary, D. P. Haynes, Chicago. Di- 
rectors to fill vacancies: H. Coffen, 
Chicago; M. L. Woodward, Detroit; 
D. BE. Baker, Minneapolis; C. A. Smith, 
Hammond, Ind. and HE. B. Stinde, St. 
Louis. 

Government Endorsement 

The spirit of the sessions fairly 
breathed of hopefulness and optimism, 
despite the grim realization of the 
enormous burdens and grave problems 
at hand. 

The government’s remarkable endorse- 
ment of American life insurance by 
adopting it as first selection out of any 
number of substitutes for the onerous 
and profligate pension system of old, 
is taken to mean that the business of 
life underwriting not only is to-day 
more firmly entrenched than ever be- 
fore. but its continued growth and 
development at the close of the war 
appears to be a foregone conclusion, 
for life insurance is become the mighty 
protector of millions of dependents at 
home and the lessons taught by the 
eovernment is regarded as the most 
valuable yet furnished for the millions 
of young Americans growing to 
maturity. 


Protest Unreasonable Taxation of 
Business Life Insurance 

It was generally acknowledged that 
a disturbing factor in life insurance at 
the moment, particularly as concerns 
the continued success of the solicitor 
or agent, are the ramifications of the 
income and excess profits taxation 
scheme as it affects partnership or 
corporation indemnity. 

A resolution was adopted in protest 
against any plan of unreasonable tax- 
ation of the proceeds of such policies, 
which may so increase so-called income 
of partnerships or corporations as to 
subject net incomes to the higher 
schedules of a super-tax to a wholly 
unwarranted extent. It is felt that the 
fate of partnership or corporation in- 
surance is in jeopardy on this account 
at a time when it is a most valuable 
factor in the commercial and industrial 
structure of the nation. 

Dr. Albright Leads Again 

The presentation of certificates and 
tokens of merit to the largest produc- 
ing agents for the annual period ending 
June 30 in various classes was made 
by Myron H. O. Williams, assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 

The grand prix was for the twelfth 
consecutive time awarded to Dr. 
Charles BH. Albright, special agent in 
Milwaukee, who wrote a total of $1,- 
503.000 of new business during the 
year and consequently won premier 
honors among all agents entitling him 
to his usual place in class A. 

Herman Duval, New York City, won 
the honors with a total of $1,223,900 in 
class A, limited to agents who have 
written on an average of $500,000 or 
more business during the last three 
years. August Rosenberg, New York 
City, reporting $923,000, won the class 
B award, $400,000 to $500,000 average. 
H. C. Fricks, Omaha, Neb., with $905.- 
950, won class ©, $300,000 to $400,000 
average. R. W. Cameron, Portland, 
Oregon, with $750,100, won class D, 
$200,000 to $300,000 average. Max Berg, 
Philadelphia with $652,300, won class 
B, $150,000 to $200,000 average. Dr. J. 
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F. Rigg, Mt. Pulaski, Ill., with $500,000 
won class F, up to $150,000 average. 


Clendenin Marathon Winner 


R. F. Glendenin, Paris, Ky., won the 
prize for writing the largest number 
of individual lives, namely 207, which 
is the greatest number ever written by 
a Northwestern agent and exceeds the 
previous high mark of 198, made a year 
ago. This award also entitled Mr. Clea- 
denin to the post of president of the 
Marathon Club, consisting of North- 
western agents who write 100 or more 
lives per annum. 

Other Honor Men 

This year’s “honor men” consisting 
of agents who have been under con- 
tract less than three years, have writ- 
ten more than $150,000 a year, and 
have not heretofore qualified in a 
higher class, are as follows: C. E. An- 
derson, Peoria, Ill.; G. C. Blanchard, 
Augusta, Ga.; ©. S. Bullock, Trenton, 
N. J.: CG. CG. Crooks, Baltimore, Md.; 
Oscar Dehner, Kansas City, Mo.; C. R. 
Eckert, Greenfield, Ohio; J, H. Elder, 
Peoria, Ill.; W. D. Erwin, Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; Wilson Ferguson, New- 
castle, Pa.; F. S. Gordon, Racine, Wis.; 
S. W. Kenyon, Utica, N. Y.; W. H. 
Lockhart, Denver, Colo.; T. J. Master- 
son, St. Louis; W. R. Nelson, Buffalo; 
A. J. Pierce, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; 
E. A. Pettingill, Cleveland; cC. A. 
Phelps. New Berlin, N. Y.; I. C. Rea- 
frew, Hutchinson, Kas. and H. W. 
Shedd, Chicago. 

Set Addresses Tuesday 

P. G. Rennick, Peoria, Ill., special 
agent, delivered an address on “Excess 
Tax and Life Insurance” at the Tuesday 
afternoon session, in which he gave a 
clear and concise exposition of the 
history and details of the Federal in- 
come tax laws since their institution 
in 1913. 

Ww. F. Atkinson, of Brooklyn read a 
paper on “War Insurance and its En- 
dorsement of Life Insurance” (which 
is printed in part in another column 
of this paper) and Herbert N. Laflin 
gave an oration “Life Insurance and 
Democracy.” 


Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 
That the NortHERN AssurANCE Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 
surance ; 
That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 


CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


slogan is, and always has been, 


METHODS in its field work; 


other American life company? 


Congress Petitioned 
for Change in Law 


RESOLUTION BY LIFE AGENTS 


Northwestern Mutual Men Mix Patriot- 
ism With Business at Milwaukee 
Meeting 


By telegraph to The Eastern Underwriter 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 18, 1918—The 
banquet of the Agency Association of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, held 


Tuesday evening, was an all star event 
with Charles D. Norton of New York 
City, E. J. Cattell of Philadelphia, and 
Hon. John H. Atwood of Kansas City, 
leading men. 

Mr. Norton is a native of Wisconsin 
and at one time was office boy in the 
employ of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. He is now president of the 
First Trust Company of New York, 
one of the leading Red Cross workers 
of the country and member of commis- 
gion sent across seas to investigate 
war conditions. He told of them graph- 
ically and intimately. 

The theme of his talk was “Make 
Germany Pay.” He said, “Nothing but 
the patient labor of millions of farm 
hands can restore to use the over- 
whelming acres of Northern France and 
I only repeat the hope that the day 
may come when before equally de- 
stroying a beaten Germany, the Allies 
may turn the defeated German armies, 
with all their housing and mobile 
equipment of war into the vast pro- 
ject of restoring those ruined lands 
and cities through years, if necessary, 
of penitential labor. It is abhorrent to 
one’s sense of Divine justice to think 
that such wholesale and murderous de- 
struction shall not be restored by those 
who are responsible.” 


Cost Inconsequential 


E. J. Cattell, stationer of Philadel- 
phia, was optimistic. He thought the 
present war had averted an American 
internecine war and that what we now 


Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Office 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from you. 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


July 19, 1918 . 


paid was inconsequential compared to 
the possibilities of our resources. 


“Atwood Damns The Hun” 


Hon. John H. Atwood, of Kansas — 
City, injected pessimism into the oc- 
casion. He damned the Hun and bit- 
terly attacked German propagandists 
in persons of American profiteers. He 
said in effect that one ought to search 
out the most horrible tortures that 
German command ‘had inflicted and 
subject Kaiser and his sons to that 
same torture surrounded by an Amer- 
ican army. His message was one of 
hate upon which to build a Christian- 
ized Democracy as opposed to brutal 
power. 


Old Guard Feature 
Wednesday morning program was in ~ 
charge of Royal S. Goldsbury of Pitts- — 
burgh. An interesting feature was _ 
marching of “Old Guard’ into hall, 
the “Old Guard” being agents who had — 
been under Northwestern contracts for 
20 years or more. There were 35. - 


Clendenin Tells How 

Roy F. Clendenin of Paris, Ky., who — 
wrote 207 lives last year told how he — 
did it by graphic illustration. Briefly 
his successes were due to offer to make 
each policy subject to inspection and 
approval. His feat is: rémarkable when — 
fact is stated that the 207 lives were 
within the limit of a single country 
and practically ‘all were farmers. 


y Dallas Answers Question § 
Why are we not selling more en- 
dowment policies?” was question an- 
swered by W. H. Dallas of Agency De- 
nartment. He said Government adop- 
tion of installment form of life insur-_ 
ance in its plan of Federal indemnity _ 
for fighting forces is an endorsement | 
which should make it an exceptionally 
nopular and business producing option 
for agents. Progress of installment | 
insurance has been slow because of a 
lack of knowledge and appreciation of 
its importance and advantages, but 
with the advertising given by the f 
Government war risk bureau, these | 
reasons are rapidly being overcome. — 
War Makes Growth ; 
That life insurance is not a young 
man’s proposition was contention of 
Flavel L. Wright, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
He said fact that 80 per cent. of the | 
potential prospects had gone to war, | 
was not serious. War was all the more 
reason why life insurance should | 
grow. | 
John |. D. Bristol, Il. ; 
John I. D. Bristol, of New York, was 
slated for a response to the 60th An- | 
niversary of Company, but was sud-_ 
denly attacked with an acute case of 
indigestion. 7 | 
Tyrre!l Commandeered . | 
Henry F. Tyrrell, Librarian, wht 
wrote semi-centennial history of Co! 
pany, was commandeered and on 
minutes’ notice responded with a 
view of history of Company from 
ception. He paid tribute to the gen 
of late Henry S. Palmer and his s 
cessor, George C. Markham, wh 
tenth anniversary as president 
celebrated Monday. 


Tax Resolution Sent To’ Congr 


By resolution Congress was 
tioned to amend Federal Income 
Law to remove from taxation pro 
of partnership or corporation insural 
policies. The inclusion of such mor 
in present law has made it prohib 
for partnerships or corporations 
purchase such insurance and is — 
garded as an unjust discriminat 
against a most necessary and popu 
form of life indemnity. 

Resolutions of sympathy at tra 
death of Miss Clara Mae Copelané 
daughter of George FE. Copelan 
superintendent of agencies; two weeKs 
ago, also were adopted. 

How To Sell Half Million A Yé 


Five minute talks on How to Sell 
Half Million a Year by some who Ii 
done so, were interesting. 

I. Kauffman, Minneapolis, who | 
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Equitable Spirit 


Strong at Meeting. 


W. J. GRAHAM TALKS ON GROUP 


Sectional , Meeting Devoted to Life 
Insurance as Factor in Winning 


War 


Last week we printed a story about 
the Eastern Century Club and the 
Eastern Quarter Million Club of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society field 
forces meeting at Asbury Park, N. J. 
The article we printed did not tell the 
story of the activities of the Society 
Officials and the delegates who had 
qualified for the club memberships. It 
is doubtful if any report could even in 
a small way carry the message of use- 
fulness of these meetings. 

After plugging all year to win mem- 
bership in one of the Equitable Life’s 
Clubs, those who are fortunate enough 
to qualify gather in various sections 
of the United States to indulge in sevy- 
eral days of the most strenuous work 
possible, swapping experiences, discuss- 
ing plans and listening to important 
announcements from the Home Office. 

The Equitable Life Club meetings are 
bee-hives of activity. They are filled 
with action from beginning to end. 
The program always provides for one 
day on which no formal business is 
scheduled and strange as it may seem, 
there is more going on on this day and 
the delegates get more from their vol- 
untary attendance at sectional confer- 
ences than they do from the rest of 
the meeting. 


Spirit That Wins 


There is a real Equitable spirit 
which dominates the delegates on this 
-day. It is a spirit that puts life into 
life insurance. It is a spirit that gets 
more for delegates attending. any meet- 
ing. It is a spirit that should be found 
in all meetings of life insurance men 
where they are gathered together for 
business conferences. 

Play, certainly, but let the interest 
in the work in which one engages be 
so deep that all of the recreation in- 
cident to playing can be found in at- 
tending sessions of the meeting by 
loading up the bunkers for the winter 
of production ahead. 

More than 85 per cent. of the dele- 
gates to the Equitable Club meetings 
attended the informal conferences ar- 
ranged for the day set aside for play, 
and when they tried to adjourn at noon 
there was a demand made for the con- 
tinuation of the conferences and after 
@ recess they were resumed and con- 
tinued until the sun was sinking low 
in the West under the new time sched- 
ule. 

On the first day of the conferences 
Vice-President Lunger, presented to 
the delegates some interesting figures 
resulting from the companies’ activities 
the first half of 1918, after which he 
presented plans for the last half of 
1918. : 


Graham Talks on Group 


At other sessions of the conferences 
Second Vice-President Rosenfeld, and 
Third Vice-President Graham, presided 
over a special group insurance meeting 
which the delegates agreed was one of 
the best ever held at an Equitable 
| meeting. Third Vice-President Graham 
delivered an illuminating and practical 
address on “Salesmanship in Connec- 
tion with Group Insurance” which could 
| be applied just as readily to any other 
phase of life insurance selling. 
| Other sessions of the conference were 
| presided over by Secretary Alexander 
| Whose topic was “Using the Tools Now 
in the Hands of Agents.” Second Vice- 
President Wilson had charge of the 
‘section devoted to “Life Insurance as a 
Factor of Winning the War.” Second 
Vice-President Taylor presided over 
‘the section devoted to “Salesmanship 
jand Selling Points.” 
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An attractive feature of the confer- 
ence was the attendance of women 
delegates, some of whom were called 
upon to speak. In the discussion re- 
lating to the sale of income bonds the 
ladies took an active part. No little 
interest was manifest in the activities 
of the ladies making notes while listen- 
ing to the discussions in various se§&- 
sions of the conference. 


CALLS OFF CLUB TRIP 


Missouri State Life Will Compensate 
Qualified Members on Basis of $1 
per Thousand. 


After receiving expressions of opinion 
from leading fieldmen of the Company, 
the Missouri State Life of St. Louis. 
have decided to abandon the seven 
days’ cruise of the Great Lakes offered 
to the qualified members of the $100,- 
000 Club, 

In lieu of this trip the officials of 
the Missouri State have advised their 
fieldmen that they will be compensated 
on a basis of $1.00 per thousand on the 
total amount of paid for business pro- 
duced by him during the 1917-1918 Club 
Year. 


INDUSTRIALS GO FISHING 


The Long Island staff of The Pruden- 
tial went fishing recently. Capt. Sing- 
raf of the Lillian M. steered the party 
out off Fire Island Inlet. They put in 
the day hooking flukes. Those who 
made up the jolly party were J. F. 
Cousland, Edward Aberle and George 
Gleste of Lindenhurst; John Hodnett 
of Bay Shore; Howard Reeves of Patch- 
ogue; R. Thompson of Babylon; L. 
Marchent of Patchogue, and Jesse 
Jones of Farmingdale. 
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Provisions of 
Mitchel Policies 


NAMED THREE BENEFICIARIES 


Widow Receives Income of $400 Per 
Month for Life—His 
Mother $200 


The following statement of the pro- 
visions of the life insurance policies 
of Major John Purroy Mitchel, former 
mayor of New York City, was received 
by The Eastern Underwriter on Wed- 
nesday from George W. Johnston, of 
the Johnston & Collins Co., general 
agency of the Travelers: 

The statements in the press concern- 
ing Ex-Mayor Mitchel’s life insurance 
have been so variously and incorrectly 
stated that it may be of public interest 
to know the real facts about it. If the 
insurance issued by the Travelers In- 
surance Company did no more than as 
generally described, it would cause a 
reflection upon the intelligence and un- 
usual business sense of the Ex-Mayor, 
and it is in justice to his memory and 
as evidence of his keen foresight that 
the following explanation is made. 

While still Mayor he decided to se- 
cure an absolute protection for three 
beneficiaries—his wife, his mother and 
his aunt. As a lawyer he was aware 
of the dangers attending the payment 
of large sums of money to women, and 
he believed that an income for life was 
the only sound and permanent protec- 
tion. He therefore provided as follows: 

240 Payments To Be Made 

For his wife an income of $400 a 
month as long as she should live, no 
matter how long. If she should -die 
within twenty years after his death 
there is no forfeiture, but the incomes 
would continue to be paid to the 
widow’s estate. until at least 240 pay- 
ments had been made, or a total mini- 
mum amount of $96,000. In this way 


Prudential 
Group 


Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 


special certificates for employees, 
‘privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 
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he protected the whole lifetime of his 
widow and left a reversion to her estate. 

Another, policy provides for an in- 
come to his mother of $200 a month as 
long as she lives, but in no event less 
than twenty years. If the mother dies 
within twenty years after his death 
then for the balance of the twenty 
years the income of $200 a month is 
paid to her sister, his aunt. If both 
mother and aunt die within twenty 
years the remaining incomes are paid 
to the widow until at least 240 pay- 
ments are made, a total of $48,000. 

It was considered sufficient that the 
income to the aunt would last for 
twenty years, since on account of her 
age it was not likely that she would 
live more than twenty years. 

It may also be of interest to know 
that while the official proofs of death 
were only finished yesterday, checks 
for the first incomes have already been 
paid to the respective beneficiaries. 

The accuracy of this statement may 
be relied upon because the insurance 
was negotiated by Wm. R. Collins, vice- 
president of the Johnston & Collins 
Co., general agents of the life depart- 
ment of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
ee of Hartford, Conn., in New York 
ity. 


GREAT JUNE DRIVE 


New England Mutual Went “Over The 
Top” With More Than $7,500,000 
Production 


June is always a great month with 
the general agents of the New England 
Mutual Life. This year it was the best 
ever. In advising his fellow producers of 
the results of the Policyholders’ Month 
Campaign, Director General of the cam- 
paign, Wilson Williams, president ot 
the General Agents’ Association of the 
New England Mutual Life said: 

““The great June Drive’ resulted in 
seven and one half millions paid-for 
new insurance. There is glory in this 
achievement for us all. We had set our 
hearts on seven millions, planned to get 
it and determined to be satisfied with 
nothing less, 

“The zeal and distinguished service of 
the New England Mutual’s. entire 
agency force during ‘Policyholders’ 
Month 1918’ will long be remembered 
to their praise. They combined with 
their recognized loyalty a vigorous 
demonstration of capacity for doing big 
things.” 


SEA-PLANE ACCIDENT CLAIM 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines re- 
cently paid its first death loss as a 
result of a sea-plane accident when it 
mailed a draft for $5,000 to the bene- 
ficiary of Byrl E. Sylvester, of Plain- 
field, Minn., who died on June 19, 1918 
in a sea-plane accident at the U. S. 
naval air station at Pensacola, Fla. 
The young man was twenty-six years 
old and had carried his insurance al- 
most exactly six years. He had seen 
service and had been wounded on the 
battle front in France before entering 
the naval aviation work of this: coun- 
try. 


PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


Ask H. K. Beegle of The Woods 
Agency of the Equitable Life at Pitts- 
burgh about it. The Woods Agency 
set $4,000,000 in new insurance as its 
advancement for June. Buttons signify- 
ing this were issued to all members 
of the agency. At the close of business 
one afternoon Mr. Beegle transferred 
his button from the lapel of his busi- 
ness suit to his golf clothes and while 
on the course his button brought about 
a conference regarding a $100,000 
policy. 


Don’t forget the railroad men as 
prospects. They are making more 
money now than they ever have, 
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Paul S. Burns 
On Twisting 


CITES RECENT BOSTON CASE 


President of Boston Life Underwriters’ 
Association Gives. Views to 
Daily Paper 


Paul §. Burns, manager in Boston of 
the Mutual Life and president of the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association, 
is given as the authority for the fol- 
jowing arraignment of twisters which 
appeared in the “Boston Advertiser” on 
Monday: 

Mr. Burns told of a certain man in 
Boston who had $10,000 insurance 
on his life, who felt he had made com- 
fortable provision for his little family. 
He felt that nothing could induce him 
to part with this policy. However, 
this man also owned a valuable busi- 
ness property upon which there was 
a mortgage of $1,500. 

The security for the debt was ample 
and there was no doubt that the loan 
could be continued indefinitely, but in 
an evil day a life insurance “twister” 
called his attention to the fact that he 
was. nevertheless, still in debt and that 
he was -uselessly squandering $75 of 
good money each year in the way of 
interest. “Why not cut out the debt 
and cease paying interest?” 


Looked Simple 


It was “very simple.” He had car- 
ried his life insurance ten years and 
he could now surrender his policy for 
$1,518. With this cash he could cancel 
the debt on his property, while at the 
same time he could take out a new 
policy for $10,000 in the twister’s com- 
pany. Thus his property would be free 
from incumbrance and he would have 
the same amount of protection as be- 
fore. 

The proposition looked very attrac- 
tive, but the insured wisely took the 
precaution first to consult the repre- 
sentative of the company which had 
issued his existing policy. He then 
found that, as he was now ten years 
older than when he first insured, he 
would have to pay a premium of $411 
on his new policy, instead of the old 
premium of $290. He might get a 
lower premium somewhere, but divi- 
dends would also be smaller or none 
at all, while, in any event, the dividend 
on ‘a policy ten years old would be 
‘yelatively much larger than on a new 
policy. 

By the proposed deal he would be 
saving $75 interest, but would be pay- 
ing $121 more in the way of premium 
—a net loss of $46 yearly, not taking 
into account the relatively smaller divi- 
dends on any new policy. Besides, his 
old policy, having gone through the 
probationary period, was now absolute: 
ly incontestable and free from ally re- 
strictions, while any new insurance that 
he might secure would be subject to 
sundry restrictions and conditions for 
one or two years at least. 

Benefits Twister Only 

The twister’s proposition was clearly 
unfair and for the benefit of the twister 
only, enabling him to make a commis- 
sion. It was not to the advantage of 
the insured in any respect. This would 
have been equally the case had his 
debt of $1,500 been a loan on his policy 
instead of on a piece of real estate. 


SHOULD REDUCE DIVIDENDS 


New York Department So Advises Fol- 
lowing Examination of Security 
Mutual Life 


Examiners of the New York Depart- 
ment have completed the triennial ex- 
amination of the Security Mutual Life 
of Binghamton, as of December 31, 1917. 
The conclusions of the examiners are 
set forth as follows: 

The financial statement submitted as 
part of this report shows the surplus 
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of the company to be $139,305.22. 
schedule accompanying same shows a 
decrease in surplus during 1917 of 
$73,633.54. The new paid for insurance 
put on the books for the year ending 
December 31, 1915, was $7,464,797; for 
the year ending December 31, 1916, it 
was $9,477,048, and for the year ending 
December 31, 1917, it was $8,644,622. 
While there was a smaller amount of 
new business put on the books in 1917 
than in 1916, it was better and higher 
premium business, there being over 
$600,000 less term insurance im LOT 
than in 1916. 

The company should take measures 
to curtail its expenses and keep same 
within the loadings. The dividends to 
policyholders are too high and the 
company should reduce them at least 
during the period of the war. 

The home office organization of the 
company should be systematized, so 
that the present lack of co-ordination 
between the departments may be over- 
come, thereby eliminating duplication. 
There is no criticism intended of any 


‘one department, but the lack of system 


in the company as a whole seems im- 
portant enough to be taken up by a 
committee of the board of directors. 


MAJOR HOWARD WOUNDED 


Word Received by Wife of Secretary 
of The Travelers from 
Battle Front 


Word has been received. from the 
battle lines in France by Mrs. Howard, 
wife of Major James L. Howard, sec- 
retary of The Travelers Insurance 
Co., to the effect that the Major has 
been wounded in action. The advices 
state that -the wound is only slight. 


Major Howard was jn active com- 
mand of Hartford’s 101ist Machine Gun 
Battalion. He has had a long military 
career. He first enlisted when 20 years 
old, in Battery A, Connecticut Volun- 
teer Artillery, for its short period in 
the field in 1898. He was commissioned 
first lieutenant in the First Infantry, 
C. N. G, April 6, 1903, and became 
captain and adjutant on October 29, 
of the same year. When Troop B, Cona- 
necticut Cavalry, was formed, in 1911, 
he was elected its captain; and he was 
assigned to permanent command of 
ithe unit April 17. He was commis- 
sioned major on October 29, 1915, and 
was transferred to the reserve with 
rank of major on November 2, .LOL5s 


Mustered into the Federal service 
on September 4, 1916, he went to the 
Mexican border, and was made brigade 
adjutant of the Fifth Separate Brigade 
with station at Nogales. j 

When the First Separate Squadron, 
Connecticut Cavalry, N. G., was formed, 
in May, 1917, and sent abroad, he was 
put in command and in the autumn of 
1917 the unit was transformed into 
machine gunners. 


YELLOW OR BLUE—WHICH? 

The Illinois Life has installed in the 
lobby of the Home Office Agency De- 
partment a card-rack in which appear 
alphabetically the names of all active 
agents of the Company. For each name 
two cards have been written, one yellow 
and the other blue. 

The yellow card means that the man 
whose name appears thereon has not 
written any business within the cur- 
rent month. The blue card means that 
he has written at least one application. 
The cards do not show the amount of 
business written by any man, but 
merely indicate whether he is or is not 
a producer for the month. 


NEW WORLD LIFE 


The June business of the New World 
Life of Spokane, Wash., amounted to 
$423,000 against $344,500 for June 1917. 


The - 
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DR. FLORENCE WITH ATLAS 


Former Medical Director of Great © 
Southern Life Joins Tulsa 
Company 


At the recent election of officers of 
the Atlas Life Ins. Co. of Tulsa, Okla. 
Dr. J. H. Florence of Dallas, Texas, 
was chosen director and vice-president. 

Dr. Florence recently resigned as 
medical director of the Great Southern 
Life Insurance Co., which Company he 
was with since its organization in 1909. 
Previous to this time he was city 
health officer in Dallas and at present 
is one of a board of five members, 
who constitute a board of managers 
of the medical section of the Americau 
Life Convention, which handles the 
medical business of the 109 life insur- 
ance companies, members of this as- 
sociation. : 


Make a study of corpora- 
tions. Because a corpora- 
Creative tion is wealthy and doing 
Brains a large business doesn’t 
necessarily mean that you 
will find good cases for insurance there. 
How rapidly is it growing? Is its pol- 
icy aggressive? Is it merely supplying 
a demand or with a long look forward 
is it creating a demand for the future? 
If it is a manufacturing concern is it 
keenly studying new processes SO as to 
be ahead of its competitors in gaining 
the advantages to be derived there- 
from? If it is a bank, is it making new 
friends every day and showing a large 
increase in deposits? Wherever you 
find growth you will find back of this 
growth human brains are responsible 
for it, and wherever you find this kind 
of brains you have got something to 
insure and your argument will have the 
maximum weight. Conservative brains 
are much easier to replace than creat- 
ive brains. Concentrate your effort 
upon the brains that create.—“Provi- 
dent Notes.” 


Insure 


Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) - 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, |} 
Supt. of Agents. | 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A Real 
District 
Manager 


is wanted for one of 
the best territories in 
the most prosperous 
section of the nation. 
This is a real oppor- 
tunity for a first class 
man. 
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A. T. Maclean On 
Disability Clause 


GIVES INSTANCES OF WORKINGS 


Massachusetts Mutual’s Clause De- 
scribed in Detail by Company’s 
Assistant Actuary 


_ Alexander T. Maclean, assistant act- 
uary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
is the author of the following descrip- 
tion of the Company’s new disability 
clause which appears in the current 
issue of the Company’s publication, the 
“Radiator”: 

As our representatives are aware, we 
have recently added to our contracts 
‘what we believe to be complete pro- 
_teetion against the permanent and total 
‘disability of the insured. It is perhaps 
well that we should emphaize at this 
.time that the adoption of such a clause 
‘does not in any way imply our desire 
or intention to engage in any other 
than the business of life insurance. 
These provisions which we added are 
in the nature of guarantees to benefi- 
‘eiaries that protection to them once 
taken shall surely be enjoyed. 


Sum Insured Essential Benefit 


We have continually tried to keep 
before our representatives the funda- 
mental principle of the life insurance 
contract—the payment of the sum in- 
‘sured. That is the first purpose of the 
policy. A man may take one contract 
instead of another because some parti- 
cular subsidiary benefit appeals to him, 
but these special features have their 
appeal only because the fundamental 
benefit is provided. Just imagine even 
the impractical supposition that the 
payment of the sum insured were with- 
drawn from our policy contract. In 
the broad sense, nothing that remains 
would be worth paying for, and this 
but serves to illustrate once more what 
is and always will be the real big sell- 
ing point of any life insurance contract. 
It is because we guarantee the payment 
of that sum insured at any time, no 
matter when death may occur. It is 
this condition that differentiates the 


Insurance to Cover Inheritance Taxes 


is opening new fields to Provident Agents 


Men are insuring not only to protect their families and to 
protect their business but also to protect their estates. 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 
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life 
other commercial document. 


insurance contract from every 


Causes of Lapse 


After a life insurance contract has 
been put into operation and the first 
premium paid, the Company is bound 
for all time to continue that policy as 
long as premiums are paid within the 
stated timé. The insured, on the other 
hand, has entire freedom in the matter. 
He may pay or refrain from paying the 
premiums, as he sees fit, so that the 
contract from this point of view is an 
entirely one-sided affair for the benefit 
of the policyholder. It may be pre- 
sumed that everyone who takes a policy 
intends to keep it in force. It would 
be an exceedingly unbusiness-like pro 
ceeding if this were not so. There 
are many circumstances, however, be- 
yond the control of the policyholder 
which may cause him to lose his ability 
to pay his premium. Among the more 
important of these are the possibilities 
of financial reverses and the possibility 
of physical-incapacity, in both of which 


circumstances the earning power of the. 


individual is either substantially re- 
duced or altogether destroyed. 


Financial Reverses 


There is unfortunately no practical 
method of protecting the insured against 
financial reverses. The Company does 
the best it can for such a man by 
means of the cash and other surrender 
values available, but in these circum- 
stances it can go no further. It might 
be that the possibilities of financial 
reverse are capable of measurement, 
but it is unnecessary to point out that 
even if this were so, other practical 
conditions would militate against any 
possible protection by the Company. 


Sickness and Accident 


The other element of danger is the 
possibility of the insured becoming: jn- 
capacitated, and it is to guard against 
this element that our latest clause was 
introduced. The fundamental object of 
the clause is to keep the policy in force, 
to. insure to the beneficiary that al- 
though the father of the family lose 
his capacity for work, the benefits of 
the insurance protection which his fore- 
sight had obtained shall not be lost. 

This protection cannot be obtained 
outside of a life insurance policy. The 


Service—First, Last, and Always 


. The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 
been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 
in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. Our enviable record for service in 
the past and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to-any real worker in the field. 

Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 
i r 
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only policies that would 
meet the case are issued by the acci- 


in any way 


dent companies. These policies are, 
however, cancellable at the option of 
the company, and, further, as far as 
we are aware, there is no policy which 
provides for an annuity corresponding 
to our annuity payments, payable only 
on permanent total disability and with- 
out the necessity of paying for any ex- 
tra accident and other benefits. There 
are of course several accident policies 
which include a life annuity on perma- 
nent and total disability, but these con- 
tracts have many other benefits at- 
tached thereto which it is necessary to 
buy in order to obtain the particular 
benefit desired. The difference between 
the practice of the accident company 
and that of the life insurance company 
further emphasizes the fact that this 
is not in its essence accident insurance. 
The whole spirit of the benefit is that 
of an additional non-forfeiture option. 
When the policyholder, through any 
accident, sickness, or disease that ren- 
ders him permanently disabled, can no 
longer pay his premium, the Company 
takes that burden upon itself and in 
order that he may live without the 
necessity of surrendering his life in- 
surance contract, an annuity is paid to 
him as long as he may live and con- 
tinue to be disabled. 


Insufficient Insurance 


The new disability clause casts an 
interesting sidelight and offers a further 
opportunity of pointing out the inade- 
quacy of the amount of insurance car- 
ried by the average man. In some in- 
stances a policyholder, on having ex- 
plained to him the benefits of the pro- 
vision, may say, “But I could not live 
on' 10 per cent. of the sum insured 
under my policy.” The answer obvi- 
ously must be, “Then you simply have 
not got enough insurance, because if 
you cannot live on 10 per cent. of your 
sum insured, how can you expect your 
family to live on 4 per cent. or 5 per 
cent. of the sum insured, which is all 
they could obtain with safety when the 
policy becomes a claim and the pro- 
ceeds are invested.” - 


The “one-idea” nature of the disa- 
bility benefit may further be empha- 
sized as we appreciate the significance 
of what has already been said. The 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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INSURANCE COMP 
OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


benefit is in the policy for one thing 
and for one thing alone. It does not 
give any increased cash surrender value 
to the policy, it does not give any addi- 
tional dividends, the charge made for 
this benefit is as low as is consistently 
safe, and if there should be any profits 
from the operation of the clause, they 
will go into the general surplus of the 
Company and inure to the benefit of 
all policyholders. 


Secures all Policy Benefits 


After a policyholder has become dis- 
abled his policy is available to him in 
full, without any loss of value, divi- 
dend option, loan, or any other benefit 
which he could obtain were he to econ- 
tinue paying the premiums. He may 
leave his dividends to accumulate and 
mature his policy as an endowment, 
although as he is in receipt of a life 
income, it would not in most cases be 
to his advantage to mature the contract 
and lose the income. He may apply 
his dividends to purchase additional 
insurance, or he may draw his divi- 
dends each year in cash, thus provid- 
ing additional income. The important 
point is that the policy is, as far as 
he is concerned, in full force and effect, 
with all its benefits, provisions, and 
options operating to the benefit of the 
insured, and that although he can no 
longer pay his premiums and is in fact 
actually in receipt of an income from 
the Company. 


Policy Paid-Up by Accumulations 


In the case of policies with the dis- 
ability waiver and annuity, accumulated 
dividends may, of course, be applied to 
make the contract paid up in full. The 
amount required will be such a sum as 
will include the reserve on the dis- 
ability annuity benefit. A slightly long- 
er accumulation period, but never more 
than an additional year than would be 
necessary under a policy without the 
disability benefit, will be required in a 
very few cases. By making this change 
the insured, of course, discontinues the 
waiver of premium benefit, but if he 
should subsequently become disabled 
prior to age 60 and before the maturity 
cf the contract, the life income will be 
paid to him, a provision which makes 
the dividend accumulation plan just so 
much more attractive. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, 


Mass. 
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Colonel Charles W. Burpee of tlie 
Phoenix Mutual Life had a busy week 
at Niantic, Conn., whére he took a 
selected list of officers and a few se- 
lectives of the Connecticut State Guard, 
200 in all, for camp training. Among 
the insurance men in the camps were 
Captain R. W. DeLamater, accident 
underwriter of the Attna Life, who has 
been appointed a regular camp instruc- 
tor; Captain Jacob H. Green, assistant 
secretary of the Connecticut Mutual; 
Corporal E. Sidney Berry, counsel of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler; Sergeant 
M. GC. Terrill, agency secretary of the 
Phoenix Mutual; Second Lieut. Arthur 
P. Woodward, secretary of the accident 
department of the Connecticut General; 
Captain Oliver R. Beckwith, counsel of 
the Atitna Life; Sergeant Harold E. 
Burdette, assistant secretary of the 
Orient Fire; 1st Lieutenant Edwin In- 
graham of the Hartford Life; Corporal 
S. Royce Braman of the auditors de- 
partment of the Adtna Life; Captain 
James Lee Loomis, assistant secretary 
of the Connecticut Mutual; Captain 
James lL. Noble of the experience de- 
partment of the Aitna Life, and Cor- 
poral Alfred Dixon of the Adttna Fire. 


Charles E. Chase, chairman of the 
board of directors and formerly presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire, and Mrs. 
Chase, are spending the summer at 
their home at Hyannis, Mass. 

Ralph R. Wolfe, formerly in the pub- 
licity department of the Aitna Life, 
has enlisted’ for overseas service as 
secretary in the Y. M. C. A. and ex- 
pects to sail for France soon. 

Actuary John M. Laird of the Con- 
necticut General, and Mrs. Laird and 
son, are spending several weeks at 
Bastern Point on Long Island Sound. 


James E. Rhodes, formerly a claim 
examiner for the Travelers, who left 
Hartford to do Y. M.-C. A. work in 
France, has been appointed by the Com- 
pany as its agent in France on group 
health and accident policies on all Red 
Cross workers. Mr. Rhodes is now a 
Red Cross volunteer worker stationed 
at the Red Cross headquarters in Paris. 
Mr. Rhodes is a vice-president of the 
Insurance Institute of Hartford and has 
been greatly interested in insurance 
education in this country, He is the 
author of “Workmen’s Compensation”; 
a non-technical publication printed lasts 
year by the MacMillan Company of 
New York. : 

Charles O. Winter of the Attna Life 
Insurance Company, for 40:years.an em- 
ployee of that Company, ‘is spending 
his vacation at Branford, Conn. Mr. 
Winter has the: record of not thus far 
missing a day during his employment 
with the AStna Life. He is one of the 
leading. bowlers of New England. 

President Harry A. Smith of the 
National Fire, and Mrs. Smith and fam- 
ily, are occupying their summer home 
at Bastern Point, Long Island Sound, 
Conn. 

Secretary Edgar J. Sloan of the Attna 
Fire, and Mrs. Sloan and family, are at 
New London, N. H. 

President Robert W.. Huntington of 
the Connecticut General Life, and Mrs. 
Huntington and. family, are spending 
the season at New London. 

Superintendent of the Special Risk 
Department, Frederick C. Moore, of the 
Hartford Fire, and Mrs. Moore and their 
daughter Miss Ruth Moore, are spend- 
ing several weeks at Jaffrey, N. H. 

Edward Guinan, of the group division 
cf the Travelers, has enlisted in the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army and 
left Hartford last, Monday for Camp 
Meigs, Washington, D. C. He was cap- 
tain of the Travelers Tennis team of 
the Imsurance Tennis League. 

Lieut. Geo. W. Cheney, formerly with 
the new business department of the 


War Bureau | 
Branching Out 


OFFICE AT GOVERNORS ISLAND 


Receives More Than 15,000 Letters a 
Day Regarding Payments of 
Soldiers’ Allowances 


A branch of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau has been established at Govern- 
ors Island and dependents of soldiers 
living in the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia are requested by the 
Government to take up their business 
with this office. 

The detail accumulating at the head- 
quarters of the Bureau has assumed 
stupendous proportions. More than 15,- 
000 letters are received daily and 23,- 
000 pieces of mail received 
one day last week. 

Have School for Instruction 

VYne- Uaited plratles bureau O01 WI- 
ficicnucy has estapiisned scuvols tor 
une Lraimlug OL award WurkKeis alld ie€iler 
wWlial€rs 1 toe Tevullbiyue vi tue Wal PIsKk 
lusurance laW aud al Cue prescul ume 
more than lod employees vL Che UWcpart- 
ment, principally women, are eurviied 
ror tue LWO WeeKS’ COUrse OF 1lustructiolr, 

Letters are recelved in every con- 
celvable language and every com- 
munication presents an intricate prob- 
jem in allotments and allowances, 
compensation or insurance, or perhaps 
all toree. A special eitort 1s being made 
by the bureau to cause all correspon- 
dents to furnish compiete data abouvr 
every specific case. * 

Approximately 11,000 statements as to 
allotments. and allowances of soldiers 
and sailors are received by the bureau 
daily and something in the neighbor- 
hood ot 125,000 changes in the status 
of men in the military or naval service 
are reported to the bureau each month. 
There are more than 6,000 employees 
working in day and night’shifts to take 
care of the work of the bureau and this 
force is being added to constantly. More 
than 38,300,000 government checks have 
been sent out to dependents of soldiers 
and sailors aggregating $101,000,000. 


were in 


TAX LEVIES. MADE 


Over Half Million Dollars to Be 
‘Paid by Hartford Com- Ly 
sia j panies OW 


Stock insurance companies in Hart- 
ford have been notified of the amount 
of franchise tax levied under the law. 
Yhe tax igs half of 1 per cent. on the 
market value of the capital stock as 
determined by the Board of HEqualiza- 
tion and amounts to $695,130.28. 
tax imposed last year due to higher 
valuation of stock and deductions was 
somewhat larger and amounted to 
$817,621.38. In the levy of the tax the 
corporations receive a deduction of the 
amount invested in bonds issued by 
the State and the market value of evi- 
dences of indebtedness issued after 
April 1, 1917, by the United States 
Government or municipalities of this 
State. 

‘The levies are as follows: 

Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Aetna Insurance 
Aetna Life 


Veen cose revne 


Connecticut General Life,......,. 11,462 
Hartford Acc. .& Indemnity 4,975 
Hartford. Wire sistas «> jr5'> -2 arf 60,868 


Phoenix Mutual Life, who has been in 
France with the 101st Machine Gun 
Battalion has returned to this country 
on a furlough. 


The” 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
WwW. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies — 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA : 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 431, 1917: 


Assets 


$ 16,560,439.04 


Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus. Ne 812.76 
Insurance in Force.. = 131,790,562.00 


Payments to-Policyholders since Organization 


Is paying its Policyholders nearly 


aie 19,612,616.08 
1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 
and General Manager Agencies 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE of s Louis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 
It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


MASSEY WILSON, President 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 


ae ; 

a is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”” 
hy beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent’ financial condition.”’ 
‘The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. ’” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Tae We piel JUG) 554 05 Eee 5 oc 287 
Hartford Steam Boiler ....... 35,250 
NatiOn alMeHIre Pie wets =. \.0%oe eee 30,937 
Orient, Insurance. .'.\...... sae 9,288 
Phoenix Insurance .........66 51,800 
PLAMCAGG eNO Miele sis. +s + geen 3,000 
Travelers Indemnity .......... 8,450 
Travelers Insurance ........e¢ 177,001 
Security Imistirance”.......... 08 6,940 


The annual convention of the $100,- 
000 Club of the New York Life will be 
held. in- Saratoga Springs on August 
28-29. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE FIGURES 


President Clarence L. Ayres of the 
Northern Assurance Company of Michi- 
gan announces that the paid fo: 
business in force of that Company on 
July 1, was $16,055,477.87; the net ad- 
mitted assets were $1,550,631.14, a- ~ 
the net legal reserves amounted to 
$1,389,796.94. 


In “The Dotted 
Line” is suggested 
the tremendous in- 
crease in the de- 
mand for monthly 
income insurance, after the war. The 
great advantage of such insurance is 
going to be recognized more widely, 
and those salesmen who begin to think 
along monthly income policy lines now 
and to work them will be in line for 
the harvest that is’ sure to follow. 
There is bound to be a tremendous ad- 
vertising value in the monthly checks 
that come from the government to the 
beneficiaries of soldiers, that will be an 
everyday reminder of the various 
tradesmen and banks into whose hands 
such checks will fall, and life mén wil! 
do well to get their lines laid for 
specializing in that kind of insurance. 


Demand For 
Monthly Income 
Feature 


Ain 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WEL! 


July 19, 1918 


Cleveland Life 
Producers’ Rally 


STANDARD CLUB IS. FORMED 


S. J. Payne is President and W. A. 
Erickson Vice-President of 
Organization 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 17, 1918.—The 
agents of the Cleveland Life who quali- 
fied as charter members: of the Stan- 
dard Club met at the Home Office of the 
Company in the Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Tuesday morning, to partici- 
pate in a three-day business conven- 
tion. The session opened with a pa- 
triotic rally, Tuesday afternoon, on 
which occasion the principal speaker 
was Major A. P. Menzies, a Canadian 
war veteran of Vimy Ridge. At this 
meeting, President Hunt discussed with 
the field force the details of the recent 
merger of the Intermediate Life with 
the Cleveland Life. 

On Tuesday evening, the delegates 
left for Buffalo, spending . Wednesday 
at Niagara Falls and on the evening 
of that day, a business dinner was held 
at the Hotel Statler. The party re- 
turned to Cleveland Wednesday even- 
ing by boat, arriving the following 
morning and an all-morning business 
session was then instituted. 


Club Officers 


The president of the Standard Club is 
S. J. Payne of West Virginia, the vice- 
president, W. A. Erickson of Ohio. The 
president of the club qualified on the 
basis of personal paid-for business; the 
vice-president on the number of paid- 
for applications. At the meeting Thurs- 
day morning, in addition to both 
Messrs. Payne and Erickson, other 
speakers were heard including remarks 
made by President Hunt and H. S. Sut- 
phen, vice-president and manager of 
agencies. 

The convention proved the wisdom 
of bringing together the Company’s best 
producers. The exchange of new 
thoughts and ideas was interesting and 
as a result of the convention, the 
agency force present returned to their 
respective fields keyed up to a higher 
realization *of their profession. 

ae 
6 SS 
INSURANCE AND FARMERS 
+ a Sk ‘Rogers, one of the Iowa general 


_ agents for the Bankers Life of Des 


Moines, spent the month of June at 
Grundy Center, Iowa, and produced 
$118,500 of business during his sojourn 
in that place. All of the applicants 
except one were farmers, and every 
farmer applicant owned not less than 
160 acres of land. Mr. Rogers was 
leader of the Bankers Life field force 
for the month of June. 


THE EASTERN 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LEADERS 


Luncheon Given in Philadelphia on 
Tuesday in Honor of New Officers 
of Club 


The members of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life’s Leaders’ Club gave a luncheon 
in Philadelphia at the Hotel Adelphia 
on Tuesday in honor of the new offi- 
cers of the Club. Frank H. Sykes, as- 
sistant secretary of the Company was 
the toastmaster and the speakers in- 
cluded: Walter L. Talbot, president 
of the Company; J. D. Mahoney, of 
Philadelphia; Frederick A. Wallis, gen- 
eral agent in New York; Harry B. 
Rosen, of New York; B. W. Logan, of 
New York, and Frank D. Buser, of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rosen presented to Clayton M. 
Hunsicker, president of the Fidelity 
Leaders’ Club, the watch he had of- 
fered to the best producer of the Com- 
pany and Mr. Logan presented to 
Frank H. Case, treasurer of the Club, 
the Heron Trophy, which is awarded 
each year to the man showing the 
largest percentage of increase. 


RICHARD FONDILLER. PROMOTED 

Richard Fondiller, who has been con- 
nected with the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission since its organization, 
has been appointed the assistant actu- 
ary of the commission. He is a Fellow 
of the American Institute of Actuaries, 
and also of the Casualty Actuarial & 
Statistical Society. He has been the 
editor of “The Proceedings,” of the lat- 
ter society for the last three years, 
and is a graduate of the College of the 


City of New York and of Columbia 
University. 


Congress Petitioned 
to Change Law 
(Continued from page 2) 


been under contract continuously for 
thirty one years, told how he sold one 
man a total of $165,000 when he used 
a heatless Monday to good advantage 
by making a luncheon engagement. 

H. G. Fricke, Omaha, said he never 
made it a practice to talk insurance to 
prospects until he informed himself 
about the man, his family, income and 
ability to absorb insurance. ‘Then,” 
he said, succinctly, “I can fit him like 
a tailor.” 

EK. J. Kohn, ‘Chicago, told how he 
keeps out of congested districts and 
works sections where prospects have 
more time to consider propositions. 

D. N. Cameron, Oshkosh, Wis., told 
how he has sold intimate friends and 
been thanked instead of being regarded 
as taking advantage of friendship. 


W. L. Shearer, Monticello, Ky., said 


he has no set rule or formula, but ex- 


pressed thought that an agent who is 
not mentally equipped to adapt himself 
to peculiar circumstances of each 


Established 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


THE REAR GUARD 


UNDERWRITER 


tracted 


Our effective plans of 
co-operation with new 
representatives (1) attract 
the best type of men to 
the business and (2) enable 
them to secure a substan- 
tial production during 
their training period. 


A group of thirty new 
representatives who con- 
with us in 1916 
or early in 1917 reported 
$111,671.06 in new pre- 
miums during 1917. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


prospect will never make a success of 
business. 

Dr. Charles E. Albright, Milwaukee, 
the Northwestern’s heaviest producer, 
advanced as one of his successful 
business building ideas that an agent 
should never write a man for a policy 
or amount that he himself would not 
recommend or urge if he were in the 
prospect’s place. 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies “ : 
M. H. O. Williams closed the meeting): 


with cheery message to agents for com- 
ing year. He said entire structure of 
Company’s business and the welfare 
and progress of its agents. depended 
upon co-operation, a quality which has 
stood out perhaps more prominently in 
Northwestern field force than in that 
of any other life insurance company. 
Convention was unquestionably the 
most hopeful and inspiring yet held 
and hard work and more hard work in 
face of seemingly insurmountable’ ob- 
stacles, would enable the agents to 
make the coming year memorable. 


Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 


Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec'y & Mer. 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 
Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, : 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


and 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 


favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. 


she 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


 ——_—_———————————oorrr——aaaaeeeeeO>OSo 


On getting at the real 


Value of a value of a business man 


Business in writing business in- 
Man surance “Provident 
Notes” says: A promi- 


nent banker, James B. Moss, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, was illustrating his faith in 
business insurance by stating that he 
never gave his backing to a financial 
enterprise until he had satisfied himself 
that the lives upon which the success 
of the enterprise depended were ade- 
quately protected with life insurance. 
“Tf the death of a man is going to be 
to my financial detriment, I want to 
know that there will be money coming 
in from a life insurance company to 
make good the loss until 1 have had 
time to look around for just the right 
man to take his place, and make the 
proposition suecessful again.” 

It seemed to this banker that one of 
the most valuable things which would 
come about from business jnsurance 
becoming universal was that it would 
lead to a much more accurate appraisal 
of the real value of each individual 
man to the business with which he was 
connected. He said it was surprising 
in many cases how hazy were the 
opinions of what a man’s actual value 
was to the particular business in which 
he was engaged. 

Just as the development of the “cost 
system” had made it feasible for a 
large concern to determine with ac- 
curacy from what department of the 
business the profits were actually de- 
rived, so in an analogous way it would 
become feasible to discover with some 
degree of accuracy the value of the 
men who were responsible for carrying 
on the business. 

It would no longer be a matter of 
guess work, but a firm or a corporation 
could be protected from loss while they 
were trying to replace a good man with 
another equally good, which was: some- 
times a lengthy process. 

No agent who is writing business in- 
surance can afford to ignore. this tip: 
If a firm is “thinking of business in- 
surance,” but is disposed to procras- 
tinate, you can get them very much 
interested in the idea of making for 
their own use an accurate appraisal of 
the value of each man to the firm, and 
an estimate of how much protection 
would be needed to cover the actual 
loss to the business during the interim 
which would inevitably elapse, before 
the man could be replaced. In this 
way’ you are getting the members of 
the firm to formulate their own argu- 
ment and to argue themselves to the 
dotted line. 

* * * 

To the caretaker and 
the business-builder of 
a debit, the value of a 
paid claim in a neigh- 
borhood can scarcely be 
overestimated.. It silences argument, 
being, in fact, proof positive of the 
actual and incontrovertible worth and 
benefit of life insurance, says The Pru- 
dential Weekly Record. 

It knocks endwise every possible ob- 
jection of the objector. It does the 
same with the doubts of the doubter. 
It is a stentorian call upon the whole 
tribe of dilly-dallying Put-it-offs to stop 
delaying instanter and. get into line 
with the millions who are already safe 
in the sheltering arms of the great 
system. ; 

Paid claims are great factors in car- 
ing for old and in securing new busi- 
ness. To put the whole case in a nut- 
shell—to condense and boil it down to 
the smallest and most easily grasped 
measure—that is exactly what paid 
claims are to the wide-awake agent. 


Great 
Clinchers 
of Business 


Claims paid are the concrete and 
beneficent results of life insurance. 
They speak with the soothing and 
solacing tongues of men and of angels 
in the day of desolation and in the 
hour of sorest sorrow and distress. 


And how sweetly, lovingly, practi- 
cally and eloquently they testify to 
the loving forethought, the wisdom, the 
prudence and the self-sacrifice of the 
dead while in the flesh, of the beloved 
ones who, by their nobleness of char- 
acter and act, made it possible that 
these claims should exist and become, 
as it were, angelic bearers of precious 
benefactions to bereaved ones. 

Paid claims are powerful clinchers of 
business in force and most effective 
preventives of lapses and arrears. At 
the same time, they are equally power- 
stimulants to the insured to listen at- 
tentively to the charm of the canvasser 
when he charms wisely. 

The agent who does not open wide 
his eyes and see clearly how great and 
valuable an asset to him in the further- 
ance of his business paid claims are, 
is very short-sighted and stands in his 
own light, to his own detriment and 
that of his business. 

* * ge 


You can insure a good 


Don’t debt. from becoming a 
Insure pad debt through the 
Bad Debts death of the debtor, but 


when the debt has al- 
ready become a bad debt, that’s another 
matter. What do we mean by a bad 
debt? A has loaned B $1,000. He has 
come to the conclusion that he has 
made a bad mistake. B has nothing to 
levy on and no purpose to repay the 
loan. A has been stung and B says he 
isn’t worrying about it; let A do the 
worrying. That undoubtedly would be 
classed as a bad debt and A would do 
well to charge it off to profit and loss. 
He has the undoubted legal right to in- 
sure B in his favor and pay the pre- 
miums on a policy and collect the 
amount of his debt plus premiums and 
interest at B’s death. From a common- 
sense point of view, however, this is not 
an insurance, but a gamble that B will 
die soon enough to let A out whole, 
with the risk that B may live so long 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


that A will lose more than he gains by 
taking out the policy. 

Suppose B turns out to be long-lived 
and the transaction turns out unfavor- 
ably for A, you will find A going about 
denouncing insurance and all its works. 

This is the reason why it is worth 
while for the new agent to study out 
this matter for himself and know when 
it is inadvisable to attempt to insure a 
debt.—‘“‘Provident Notes.” 

es ¢ & 


L. CG. Miller, of Los Angeles, 


Writing writing in the Pacific Mu- 
Large tual News, gives his ideas 
Cases as to how large cases 

should .be written. This is 


what he says: 

“Writing life insurance is somewhat 
like ocean fishing—we are liable to get 
what we go after. If we expect to 
catch small fish, we use small bait and 
tackle and stay near the shore where 
the water is shallow; but if we are 
after something worth while, we care- 
fully select our bait, closely examine 
our heavier tackle and go out into deep 
water, far from shore, where the larger 
fish are to be found. 


SN eee 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 3lst of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


THE | | 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 
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(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies wt aa datetes LEsAOz,9oe 


It stood first in the world in amount 


eeeeee 


of insurance placed in 41917 
eS eee ooo os vieja) opp 092,960,002 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
Silents boas ccse dese + Sempa00,f 40.004 

It stood first in the world in gain in 


income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


“Too many insurance writers. try to 

catch big fish in shallow water. It 
can’t be done. If we ever expect to 
write large cases, we must solicit men 
of known financial ability to pay for 
whatever amount you may suggest. 
The field is full of men who. would like 
to carry $50,000 and $100,000 insurance, 
but they are financially unable to do 
sO. We can, therefore, conserve our 
energies by first learning something of 
our so-called. prospect’s ability to pay 
for, as well as his need of the insur- 
ance we are desirous of selling him. 
_ “After securing all the advance in- 
formation at your disposal, approach 
your prospect with the following ‘don’ts’ 
in mind: 

“Don’t pretend that Mr. Cochran or 
Mr. Johnson sent you to see him—he 
may know they did not. 

“Don’t assume that you know all. 
about the life insurance business—he | 
may find out that you do not. : 

“Don’t claim to represent the only 
good company—there are others, and 
he knows it. } ; 

“Don’t insist on doing all the talking 
—silence is sometimes golden. My 

“Don’t fritter away his time. in use- 
less conversation—value his time, if, 
not your own. : ‘ 

“Don’t invite competition—talk your. 
Own proposition. 

“Don’t cram him with statistics—he 
can’t digest them, and he is not in- 
terested. a. oF 

“Don’t make yourself ill at ease—you 
are a man the same as he is. 

“Don’t underestimate his financial 
ability—aim high. - | 

“Don’t use any camouflage—he may 
be able to detect it. 

“Don’t ask if he is ready to sign—he 
will surely say ‘No.’ 

“Don’t ever let him say ‘No’—somé 
men pride themselves on making thei) 
first answer final. . 


“My field experience has led me tc 
believe that once you get the interview 
it is easier to sell a large policy to < 
man who is able to pay for it than ‘ 
small one to a man of ordinary ability | 
He will give you more intelligent ant 
appreciative attention, and is not st 
inclined to waste your time on trivia 
details. | 


“In conclusion, I would advise th 
average insurance writer, if he doe 
not feel capable of going out into th 
deeper water for the ‘big fish,’ to sta 
close to shore and confine his effort 
to ‘the smaller fry.’ There is mor 
commission in the small ones you lan 
than in the large ones who get away 
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Life Insurance Versus 
Liberty Loan Bonds 
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In a plea to life policyholders not to 
sacrifice their insurance to invest in 
Liberty bonds. C. R. Ledbetter, writes 
in Leslie’s Weekly giving these views: 

“To gurrender or borrow upon one’s 
life insurance policy for the purpose 
of obtaining funds to invest in Liberty 
bonds is, I believe, both economically 
unsound and contrary to the aims of 
the government. As a state manager, 
instances where this is Yeing done have 
been brought to my personal attention, 
and if such cases reflect a general 
custom the results are going to be 
anything but wholesome. Indeed, I do 
not believe that I am violating any 
confidence when I say that, if practiced 
to any considerable extent, an impair- 
ment of the companies’ reserves is not 
beyond the realms of possibility. 

“The government’s purpose in endeav- 
oring to place Liberty bonds in the 
hands of as many individuals as pos- 
sible is obvious: First, to inculcate a 
spirit of thrift in the American people 
and to educate them in the matter of 
government securities—thus to fulfil a 
sadly neglected factor in American com- 
mercialism. Second, to encourage the 
people to invest their incomes and 
savings; to coax hoardings from socks, 
tin cans and subterranean banks into 
the live channels of commerce and thus 
tc render active funds hitherto inactive. 
. The idea is to disturb as little as pos- 
sible regular commerce. In other words, 
the government does not ask that as- 
sets already created be converted or 
impaired to purchase bonds, but rather 
that the incomes from these securities 
be so invested—a constructive policy. 

“Now as to surrendering .insurance 
policies, a concrete example will serve 
to point out the mistake of such a plan: 
A is forty-five years of age, and has 
an ordinary life policy for $2,000 pay- 
able to his estate or to his wife and 
children. The policy is ten years old 
and the cash value is $394. He sur- 
renders it, invests $350 in bonds and 
spends the balance. What is the result? 
He forfeits an insurance equity of 
$1,606 and thereby reduces his estate in 
that amount. Suppose A had carried 
out the government’s purpose, and in- 
stead of impairing his policy he had 
borrowed the money from his bank with 
the bond as security and paid it out 
from his regular earnings or savings. 
His estate then would be worth $2,350, 
instead of only $350 as in the former 
case. And, too, he would be utilizing 
funds otherwise unproductive. The 
bond once paid out, the interest income 
would assist A materially in paying his 
future premiums. 

“Now let us analyze the other alter- 
native of borrowing on the policy in- 
stead of surrendering it. By this 
method A could, of course, preserve his 
equity by keeping the interest on the 
loan and the premium paid. So, while 
the loss would not be so appreciable, 
it is nevertheless apparent from the 
following that the loan and cash values 
are approximately the same: A _ bor- 
rows $350 on his policy at 6 per cent. 
and purchases a Liberty bond for the 
same amount which nets him 4% per 
cent. His estate is the same in the end. 
but the following figures will show the 
loss in the transaction: 


Interest on policy loan $350...... $21.00 
Average annual premium........ 58.66 

Total = 2. ee oa 79.66 
Less interest on bond........... 14.88 


Net cost of $2,000 estate........ 
Deduct original average premium 
on $2,000 poliey iz .av.vireds st 
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“The figutes here used are based up- 
on the rates of one company, but since 
there is no material difference in the 
rates of standard companies, the com- 
parison can be generally adopted. 

“The government has long since 
recognized life insurance as a potent 
factor in national economics, both as 
a splendid means of thrift and in reduc. 
ing governmental expense incident to 
pauperism. And this recognition has 
been only recently recognized through 
the passage of the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
insurance Dill.” 


DROWN MAKES CHANGE 


Becomes Associate General Agent of 
National Life of Vermont in 
Washington 


Washington, D. C., July 17, 1918— 
After nearly ten years as general agent 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life at 
Washington, D. C. Orville B. Drown 
has resigned to be relieved of the re- 
sponsibilities and details of a general 
agency so as to have more time for 
personal production. Mr. Drown wili 
accept an appointment with the WNa- 
tional Life of Vermont and will be 
associated as general agent with their 
present manager, William C. Worthing- 
ton, in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Drown has been active in the 
District of Columbia Life Underwriters’ 
Association which he assisted in re- 
organizing in 1910 and has served two 
terms each as secretary, vice-president 
and president of that association, his 


presidency ending at the last annual 
meeting. 


SOLD $176,000 W. S. S. 


Thomas A. Lee, superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Life in Washington, 
D. C., reports that in the month of 
June the agents of the Metropolitan 
under his supervision sold $176,000 in 
W. S. S. and thrift stamps. 


REASON Our 


Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 


all provisions consistent with safe 


underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 


posit of the full legal reserve with the 


State. 
tract. 


Our promises are all in our con- 
Good contracts for wp-and-doing 


agents. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. 


Opportunity for 
Larger Applications 


ARMY LIMIT SETS STANDARD 


Average Policy To-day is for Twice 
Amount Before War, Says 
Peoria Life 


The Peoria Life publishes the fol- 
lowing in its Bulletin on the tendency 
toward larger policies and the oppor- 
tunities for agents in this respect: 

There is a wonderful opportunity for 
the agent today to increase the size of 
his application. There is every reason 
why this should be done. Now is the 
psychological moment for doing it. 
During the war the government has 
made a great endorsement of. life in- 
surance by the establishment of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ insuranee and 
when the opportunity was given to 
these soldiers and sailors, they have 
bought insurance averaging almost 
$10,000 per person. They realized their 
duty and the necessity of insurance 
and the records of insurance companies 
show that this has had an effect upon 
the general applications for insurance 
to such an extent that the average size 
of policies has increased very materi- 
ally. Before the war the average policy 
was scarcely $2,000. Today it very 
closely approaches $4,000—just about 
double. The agent who takes. advan- 
tage of the situation and makes his 
prospect realize that insurance is the 
one article being sold today which has 
not increased in cost from 25 per.cent. 
to 100 per cent., and. when he shows 
him that therefore he is getting from 
125 per cent. to 200 per cent. for every 
dollar of his money expended for his 
life insurance today, there is sure to be 
an increase of the application without 
question. 

; Sentiment is Greater 

There is another phase of this situa- 
tion. There is today a. closer and more 
intimate fellowship along family lines 
than there ever was before. The young 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 
Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


CLAUD T. TUCK 
Secretary 


man leaves for service and it means 
more than “good-bye.” The fact that 
so many young men are absent and 
are risking their lives at the front has 
served to knit families more closely 
together. Even if there is no one gone 
out of the family into military service, 
neighboring families and friends have 
and are having this experience and 
one touch of nature makes the whole 
world akin. The family responsibility 
is therefore brought home to the men 
in a way today that has never been 
thought of before. The man begins 
to feel that it is up to him to provide 
for his dependents and they seem 
closer to him today than they ever 
have before. Therefore the applicant 
sees the necessity of more insurance 
and it is easier to convince him today 
in regard to insurance than it ever was 
at any other time. 


Young Men Taking Larger Amounts 


We want to urge every agent now 
to solicit the prospect for $5,000 instead 
of for $2,000; for $10,000 instead of 
$5,000, and don’t be backward about 
looking for $25,000 and $50,000. If 
your prospect is able to carry it, it is 
your duty and his duty to make the 
application at least twice what it would 
have been expected to be before the 
war. If the men of draft age who have 
gone into government service have set 
the standard of their applications at 
$10,000. then those applicants who are 
in reality able to buy have: lifted their 
standard up way above that and it is 
up to the agent to get his share. This 
argument is not confined to applicants 
of large means. Neither is it confined 
to those persons who have dependents 
upon them, but to every person who 
is a prospect for insurance, and pe- 
culiarly does it apply to women at the 
present time. The prospects in the 
United States have been increased very 
materially by the necessity of women 
taking more prominent part in the 
business affairs of the country. 


There have been over four million 
women added to the business world 
within the past few months. So the 
fact that the men of draft age and 
those who have gone to war have been 
largely eliminated from our list of 
prospects, yet the fact remains that 
the size of the applications are increas- 
ing and the number of our prospects 
have increased to such an extent that . 
now insurance has increased more for 
the first six months of this year than 
it ever did before and we urge our 
agents every place to take advantage 
of the present situation and get your 
share of the increased business. 


WITH FEDERAL UNION 


James W. Guest has been appointed 
assistant medical director of the Fed- 
eral Union Life, Cincinnati. The rapid 
growth of the Company has made nec- 
essary a readjustment of the medical 
department and Doctor Guest is to give 
his entire time to the work. Doctor 
Guest, for the past five years, has been 
a supervising examiner for the medical 
department of the’ Equitable Life of 
New York. Prior to his connection 
with the Equitable, Dr. Guest was for 
eight years medical director of the 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville. 
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War Time Insurance and its 
Endorsement of Life Insurance 
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In an address delivered before the Agents’ Association of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, William F. Atkinson, general agent in Brooklyn, pictured the 
effect of the Government’s war insurance system upon the life insurance 


business as a whole, saying in part: 


“In the short space of ome year a 
life insurance company has been 
created having in force on June 30 
2,570,000 policies to the amount of 
$21,565,000,000. This governmeat bureau 
is carrying more insurance than all the 
companies reporting to the state of 
New York combined. With such a tre- 
mendous life insurance operation going 
on before us, we may well consider the 
effect that it may have upon the 
pusiness of the life insurance com- 
panies and upon our work as soliciting 
agents. Is the effect detrimental or ben- 
eficial? Is it a competitor or a business 
builder? 

Misunderstanding 

“Tet me speak of the bad effect first. 
The only bad effect that I can discover 
is a misunderstanding on the part of 
some people as to its rates and terms. 
They think that the Government is sel- 
ling insurance cheaper than the life 
companies. That is only true in that 
the Government is dividing the cost in- 
to two parts. The net premium rate for 
normal, healthy lives is charged to the 
soldier, and the cost of management 
plus the cost of war hazard, plus the 
cost of disability insurance is charged 
to the taxpayer. The man who stays at 
home in the security guaranteed by our 
fighting forces should be glad to pay 
this share of the cost, and I believe he 
is more than willing to do so; but there 
should be no misunderstanding about 
it, and it is only fair to insurance in- 
terests that the man who pays his in- 
come tax should know that a part of it 
is to pay for the cost of management 
and war hazard of the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau. 

Companies Relieved 

“And now let me speak of good ef- 
fects of this government insurance. 
First, it relieved the life insurance 
companies from an embarrassing and 
perplexing problem. It is quite conceiv- 
able that public opinion and govern- 
mental pressure might have become so 
strong that the life companies might 
have felt it necessary to assume the 
purdens of insuring the men in the 
service of the Army and Navy. I 
believe such has been the experience in 
other countries. Our rates are computed 
on reliable data based upon yormal con- 
ditions of life and health. We have no 
adequate data upon which to base rates 
on men subject to the dangers of this 
war. The government stepped into a 
field that we were not prepared to de- 
velop, and relieved us of responsibility. 

‘We are apt to chafe that a million 
and a half or two million healthy ‘young 
men have been practically eliminated 
from our field of soliciting, but let us 
put the blame for that at the door of 
the Kaiser where it belongs, and not at 
the door of the government ‘war insur- 
ance. 

Great Advertising 

“T know of no feature that has been 
of so great value to the life insurance 
agent as the advertising that this plan 
has given to the great institution we 
represent. A good many agents wish 
that the life insurance companies would 
use the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
that they now spend in telling how big 
and how old they are, and how large 
their assets and liabilities are, and how 


much they have paid to dead and living 
policyholders, and who their presidents 
and secretaries and officers are,—a 
good many of us wish that they would 
devote those hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to concerted advertising of what 
life insurance is and does, — something 
that will help the agent get a new ap- 
plicant, But until that day arrives, we 
may regard ourselves as fortunate that 
the Government War Risk Act put more 
columns of good life insurance talk in- 
to the newspapers of this land than 
could have been bought by ten times 
the advertising appropriations of all the 
companies combined. 


Standards Raised 


“The government has told every man, 
woman, and child in this country, 
regardless of creed, race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, that life 
insurance is a good thing, a necessary 
part of the family, and it has placed its 
official approval upon the importance 
of covering the possibility of losis oc- 
casioned by death by a policy of life 
insurance. 

“We very frequently meet the excuse 
that the man is willing to take the risk, 
or willing to let his family take it. The 
gzovernment has not only endorsed the 
system of life insurance for the protec: 
tion of such risks, but has practically 
said that the family cannot afford to 
take such a risk. and the state cannot 
afford to let him take it. 


“Another benefit that we have de- 
rived is the raising of insurance stand- 
ards. People apparently have set their 
standard on the average for a $2,000 or 
$3,000 policy. The Government has 
placed the standard for young men who 


have not yet obtained their full activity 
-yalue, and who are in the lower earning 


capacity period of their lives at $10,000. 
The. psychological effect of this stand- 
ard adopted by the government cannot 
help but be very powerful on the minds 
of the rest of the population. 

“There is hardly a home in the land 
but what has some member or relation 
carrying Government War Risk Insur- 
ance to the amount of $10.000 and 
surely the head of a family must ap- 
nreciate that if the son. or nenhew, or 
friend, is to be valued at $10.000 he 
should value his own life at fully an 
equal amount. The doors are open for 
increased insurance on old _ policy- 
holders, 

“we have lost from our field of solic- 
iting some two million or so of Class 
1 Draft men. but we have remaining in 
the draft ages some eight millions of 
voung men who are still eligible for 
life insurance and are better prospects 
than ever before. Can you imagine the 
effect on the young men when they 
realize that those of their brofhers who 
have gone into the service are carrying 
$10,000, of insurance, while they are 
carrying perhaps $1.000 or $2,000? The 
very largely increase’ field unon them 
certainly makes up for any loss from 
the enlisted men. 

“T think that every life insurance 
agent will grant that one of his great 
difficulties is to get people into a frame 
of mind where they want to hear about 
life insurance; where they are ready to 
grant a really satisfactory interview; 
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where they are willing to sit down and 
seriously and soberly discuss their 
problems, and the question of whether or 
not life insurance offers a solution to 
those problems. The government in- 
surance plan has impressed upon the 
minds of the entire population the im- 
portance of life insurance and the ne- 
cessity of a careful consideration of it 
so deeply that the door is open to the 
life insurance agent as never before. 


Method of Payment 


“There is another very interesting 
phase of this government insurance jn 
that it has provided the twenty year in- 
come method of settlement. The govern- 
ment is to pay its claims on the instal- 
ment basis only. This is practically the 
same as your Option B, 20 years. I am 
sure that you will all agree that the 
more experience you have in settling 
death claims and in advising with 
widows and children at that time, the 
more convinced you become that one of 
the installment provisions of settlement 
is the wisest. This is of very practical 
benefit for those of you who have con- 
sistently worked along those lines 
know that it is easier to sell a $50 per 
month income policy than to sell a 
$9,200 policy. 


Not Sold Over Counter 


; “The placing of the government war 
insurance has also been an endorsement 
of the necessity for the life insurance 
agent. Those responsible for the system 
had an idea that such a wonderful op- 
portunity offered to men who were 
about to risk their lives, would be seized 
at first announcement. Months passed 
by and to the great surprise of.the of- 
ficials, rather a small percentage of 
men had taken the policies. Then such 
men as Millard W. Mack, Clifford Me- 
Millon and Peebles of our agency 
forces, and many more good men from 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York -City 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an ‘ilus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” ; 
SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. | 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Address, 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 
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State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 

Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


sNeltatnee men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always . 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


POX 


This DIRECT LEAD 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


‘INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address : 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Being a successful agent is the big- 
gest job on earth. Upon how an agent 
trains himself in the little habits of 
life depends his entire future ‘success 
and happiness, for habits, little or big, 
are the real rulers of ourselves. 


Value of Courage 

A person’s mind needs far more intel- 
ligent care than the most delicate 
watch ever made. Thousands of agents 
all over the country are deceitful and , 
tricky because some bad habit of theirs 
caused them to be deceitful. As many 
more are lazy because they fail to plan 
the little everyday duties. Some are 
drifting because they do not take time 
to have a definite and positive vision— 
the one great secret of success, 

In this day of keen competition, men 
and women insurance agents .are com- 
ing to recognize, the value of courage. 
When an agent is open, fair, honest and 
truthful, he is courageous. And the 
reverse is equally true. When an agent 
is deceitful, tricky, lazy ani fails to 
keep his dream faculty awake, he is 
fearful, fainthearted and cowardly. 


Do you fear to meet people? Do you 
distrust yourself? Are ‘you always 
under perfect control? Do you dread 
tomorrow when you will have to send 
in your report and remittance to the 
company, renew a note at the bank, 
turn down a claim, interview the most 
important man in town? Are you con-. 
stantly deluded and defeated by petty 
little fears? The mastery of these prop- 
ositions is all a question of courage. 
You must of course decide for yourself 
within yourself, whether or not you 
have or want courage. Great works 
were neyer performed without courage 
and anyone can have it that really 
desires it. 


i The Mental Fear Spot 

Analyze some one unsuccessful inter- 
view you have experienced. Did you 
have poise? Did you speak effectively? 
Were your words convincing and inter-# 
esting? Did you speak to your prospect 
in a half-hefrted manner? Were you 
singere in*what you said? Did you 
ra iny your talk? Did you concen- 
trate on the policy you desired to sell? 
Did you allow petty little things to 
disturb you during the interview? Dil 
you hasten ‘your interview just to get 
through quickly, so you could go out 
and play golf? Did you make your 
proposition clumsily? Take time to 
answer each one of these questions. If 
you answer affirmatively to any one of 
them you have a mental fear spot in 
your make-up. You lack courage. 

Those agents only who have poise, 
who speak effectively, who are sincere, 
who sink themselves in their work, 
whose words carry you along, who are 
thoroughly prepared, who lead you up 
to the point and spring the proposition 
vigorously like the crack of a whip, are 
the variety that impress and convince 
prospects, are the ones that have 
courage, 

Many agents fail in life because of 
little peculiarities and eccentricities, 
which are allowed to develop into 
habits. Some have allowed these fatal 
faults of sarcasm, ridicule, egotism, in- 
difference, to creep in and destroy their 
life. All agents are fundamentally just 
alike and the successful ones are those 
who have eliminated these detrimental 
faults from their personality. 
+ al ractice on Prospects 
_, your solicitation of risks you will 

d people generally-have these habits 


‘ 


By JOHN K. WEST 
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also and ‘you must not be suppressed by 
their influence upon you. To fear one 
who takes pleasure in disturbing you by 
Sarcasm or ridicule is to sink to his 
level. It is your privilege to rise above 
him and shake off the feeling of fear 
you have of him. He cannot harm you 
in any way or thought or deed. You 
know by analysis how to adjust your- 
self fo such a habit and can refuse to 
be disturbed if you want to. If you don’t 
know how to treat with such people, 
just select a half dozen prospects of 
this kind and go to them for practice. 
It will do ‘you good. 

A vast multitude of agents know they 


‘are on wrong paths. They know their 


present methods are wrong, but they 
have no courage to change. It would 
require too great an effort and so they 
give in and console themselves by being 
satisfied to blunder along blindly with 
their old habits of laxness and un- 
certainty. . 

Courage cannot be defined, You must 
experience it. A truly successful agent 
is he who is couragéous, who ‘loes right 
the whole time. On any other plan his 
business would go to pieces. It takes 
courage to sit down and plan a whole 
life’s work. It requires bravery to carry 
out any program we have planned, but 
it is the only proper scheme of life. 
An agent cringing with fear, who is dif- 
fident and ‘afraid, has no chance with 
his free and open adversaries. 

No agent can develop courage while 
conscious that he is selling insurance 
that is not fitted to his prospect’s 
needs. He cannot be courageous if he 
fears the business world. It is impos- 
sible for him to be a really free man 
when he is cross cutting the company 
for whom he works by employing sharp 
practices in remittances or in dishonest 
representations. ’ 

The anticipation of failure when you 
are soliciting a risk will bring its re- 
ward, just the same as anticipation of 
success will bring its reward. We get 
out of life just what we seek. Don’t fear 
accident or illness, or loss of life, or fire. 
Insure your ease of mind by Jetting 
some strong company carry the risk. 
Don’t fear poverty: Don’t be supersti- 
tious about what days or hours you 
shall solicit. Master your mind and be 
fearless. 


Get rid of your foolish sensitiveness, 
don’t be afraid of criticism, plan for 
poise in all your interviews and practice 
courage in everything you do. It is in- 
spiring and makes you breathe easier. 
vor, 


War Insurance and Its 
Endorsement of Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 10) 


our company and others were pressed 
into the service and they started agency 
methods. Even such insurance as this 
under such exceptional conditions 
didn’t sell over the counter. 


Replacing Business 


“Now let us look a little into the 
future. Some day the war is going to 
be over. Some day the holders of the 


2.570,000 policies are going to return - 
to civil life. In fact, when that some | 
day comes, the government is going to , 


ask them what they want to do per- 
manently in the way of life insurance, 
and it has agreed to allow them to con- 
vert their term policies into a perma- 


nent--form of insurance. The problem: , 


is 
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for future permanent protection will be 
presented to these millions of young 
men returning to their life work. 


“Two of the most prominent life in- 
surance officials in this country have 
told me. that in their opinion the great 
majority of these men are going to 
prefer to replace their government life 
insurance with insurance in the private 
companies. The methods of doing 
business, the policy contracts, the priv- 
ileges offered by the private compa- 
nies, the spirit and practice of service 
are so superior to those that the gov- 
ernment will probably be able to offer 
that any man who investigates will- be 
very glad to replace, 


Will Choose Carrier 


“Tf this prediction is sound, just think 
of the additional field that will be open 
to us when that much hoped for day of 
peace arrives. Over $20,000,000,000 
perhaps by then 50 billions of life in- 
Sulance and from 2% to 5 millions of 
policies: in the insurance market with 
the holders actively considering what 
kind of life insurance policy is the best 
in the long run, and whether it will be 
wise to carry life insurance on a per- 
manent basis with the government or 
with the companies! This will be the 
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greatest opportunity that the life in- 
surance agent has ever seen, and the 
greatest opportunity that the life com- 
panies have ever had. But it will be 
determined with the stewardship that 
the life insurance agent and the life 
insurance company exercises. If they 
can prove that they do business on a 
more satisfactory basis, offer a more 
desirable and more progressive con- 
tract, give more satisfactory service to 
the public than the government can do. 
the field will be open to us. If we can- 
not meet those conditions, the insured 
will stay with the government, and he 
ought to stay there. 

“And so we may sum up the situation 
as one most favorable to our work. We 
can regard it as the great boon that 
has been handed to us and that acts as 
an offset to some of the difficulties that 
the period of the war with its neces- 
sary readjustments of business places 
in our: way. As to the future, it is my 
personal feeling that we have nothing 
to fear from future developments 
growing out of this governmental sys- 
tem, provided we so well serve the 
public and meet their wants that it 
will be unnecessary for the government 
to assume any great responsibility in 
the life insurance field.” 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


Received in Income.......... 


Paid Policy-holders 


iS. 0. €,\6 61s #16 6:0 6 6 uw .8 0 6610) 0610 0.0 


CC re er? 


Pty let b ceorte.s ee $667,884.000 


382,875,000 
215,272,000 
503,535,000 


THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 


In Income 


oe etree epee eee ee oe 


In Amount Paid Policy-holder 
In New Insurance........... 


CC eC ee ce cy 


$27,325,000 
25,337,000 
119,917,000 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 


entire .income. 


It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 


sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 
Since the war beean, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 


December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 


238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. 


The 


Companv had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been 
appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 

The Companv owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan. 


There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office bovs—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Companv has afforded the Government everv assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accent 
applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 

Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
and in time of peace. 

The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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TRIBUTE FROM OUTSIDE 

One of the finest tributes to life in- 
surance and its representatives came 
to the ear of The Hastern Underwriter 
a few days ago in the eulogy of the 
proprietor of an Atlantic Coast hotel, 
which recently had as guests over 400 
members of the agency force of one of 
the great life insurance companies of 
America, for four days. He stated 
that they were the most considerate 
and orderly aggregation of men and 
women that had ever stopped at that 
hotel, and that if the degree of thought- 
fulness evidenced by these guests, all 
of which rang true, was an every day 
occurrence with their guests, the man- 
agement would not know they were in 
the hotel business. 

ee ee 
CALLING FOR MEN 

Can the call of General Pershing for 
4,000 high grade men to help him in 
France with the Y. M. C. A. fail to be 
heard by insurance men? The task is: 

To keep our fighting men physically 
and morally fit. 

To supply them with comforts, and 


to keep their minds and bodies active 
and clean. 

To steer them straight and to be 
their friends, counsellors and helpers. 

In one word, to maintain their morale 
at 100. per cent. 

This job is to maintain morale. It 
is a big job and requires men with 
big hearts and clear minds to do it. 
Men with experience handling other 
men are the type required. What bet- 
ter place to look for such men than 
in the insurance field, among those 
who sell insurance, who are able to 
guide the actions of others, to influence 
their minds. Men who have succeeded 
in organizing and managing other men 
can be of the greatest service in this 
noble work of maintaining morale. 

To have an influence over young men, 
a man must be tactful, must be firm, 
and on the level in all his acts. He 
must think quickly but think straight. 
He must have: sympathy with the other 
fellow’s point of view. This requires 
patience and a cool temper. He must 
be able to do well the simple things 
of everyday life, so as to show and 
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help the other fellow to do them. 
These are the kind of men General 
Pershing wants the Y. M. C. Amite 
send him. 


SEEKING THE LIGHT 

There is every indication that this 
year when car-fare is high, food is high, 
hotel charges are high, there will be 
a larger attendance of insurance men 
at Cleveland for the convention of the 
National . Association of Insurance 
Agents than ever before. It is usual 
to make predictions of this kind in a 
general spirit of optimism and with a 
pardonable desire to boost, put there 
is an entirely different reason this year 
—a real reason based on facts, nothing 
else. 

These conventions came and went in 
former years and the usual number 
turned out. The rest felt that they 
either could not afford the money or 
the time and there was that chronic 
pelief that what was done at the con- 
yentions was not of particular impor- 
tance to “me.” But why is it that now 
there is a strong feeling the country 
over, that to miss this Cleveland meet- 
ing would be little short of criminal? 
Simply this. So many of the things 
that the so-called cranks, the scare- 
mongers and pessimists have predicted 
have come to pass. The war has 
brought them swiftly into being. The 
Government is in the life business. Will 
it remain there? The Government is 
nibbling off pieces of the insurance 
structure : with increasing regularity, 
under the ‘necessity of war.” Socialis- 
tic tendencies are still rampant. The 
insurance agent must defend his posi- 
tion. What is the salvage to be for 
the insurance man? What may the in- 
surance man look forward to after the 
struggle is over? How much of the old 
system will be allowed to remain? In- 
surance men are at last seeing these 
things in their true light. They are 
thinking. Their appetite for knowl- 
edge is whetted. They wish to know 
what the brightest minds in the business 
think, and they expect to get the infor- 
mation they seek at the Cleveland 
meeting. 

As to the prospects for a large and 
enthusiastic meeting of the National 
Association, it is too early to give any 
figures. Those in charge of the meet- 
ing have been noting some rather re- 
markable and unexpected conditions 
prevailing in other organizations, which 
show that the war is quickening the 
business pulse of the nation. Men are 
realizing more fully their duties to 
themselves and their fellows. This is 
revealed in other conventions of busi- 
ness and professional men. For ex 
ample: an organization of agricultur- 
ists which generally turns out 300 men 
and has 700 members, this year turned 
out 650 strong, a record for them. A 
convention of teachers sent just twice 
as many delegates to convention this 
season as had been the custom for 
many years. 

In the case of the agriculturists it 
might be argued that they are all mak- 
ing so much money they were just wait- 
ing for a chance to spend it, and so 
went to the convention. In the case of 
the school teachers, the conditions are 
just the opposite. They are not bene- 
fiting by the war, but are losing, as 


The Aetna Life team of the Insurance 
Baseball League of Hartford was return- 
ed winner of the pennant this year. 
The keenest rivalry existed between 
the teams comprising the league from 
the beginning of the season to the end, 
and no little amount of interest was 
taken in the race by the insurance 
fraternity of Hartford. The’key to the 
picture printed above of the Aetna Life 
team follows: Top row left to right. 
Bush (manager) Crowthers, 8.8., Conroy, 
(scorer). Middle row: Atwood (captain) 
Whitney, 2b, Pike, 3b, Bolen, c, Schultze 
1b. Bottom row: Jardine, c, Pearl, cf, 
Meade, rf, Farmon, Pp. 

* * * 

Messrs. Johnson and Shannon, who 
represent the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines in Northern Texas, recently ran 
into a cloudburst while driving home 
in their flivver. In the storm, a bridge 
gave way and the car, the men and the 
bridge dropped to the pottom of a 
raging torrent. The firm lost all its 
supplies, including applications and 
examinations for $20,000 of business, 
but went back to the scene of the 
wreck the next day, recovered the ap- 
plications and examinations and 
resumed business just where it had left 
off the day before. 

* * * 

John O. Furniss and William K. 
Owrey; who have been elected assistant 
secretaries of the Western Insurance 
Company, Pittsburgh, have been with 
the Company for many years. Mr. 


their salaries will not buy what they 
would before. 

The only solution of this increased 
interest is that all men have been 
awakened from their lethargy and made 
to regard seriously many of the things 
affecting their livelihood, which hereto- 
fore they have wilfully and persistent- 
ly neglected. It is evident to all, that 
the agriculturists and the teachers have 
no more perplexing problems confront- 
ing them than have the insurance in- 
terests of the country. Therefore, if 
the insurance men are not to fall be- 
hind in this quickening of the business 
pulse, and realize the insurance history 
making times through which they are 
passing, they will turn out for the 
meeting in Ovtober in greater numbers 
than ever before. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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Furniss has been there for thirteen 
years in charge of the accounting de- 
partment. Previously, he was “con: 
nected for a number of years with 
several prominent Pittsburgh fire in. 
surance agencies. Mr. Owrey has alsc 
been connected with the Western fo1 
twelve years in the capacity of may 


clerk and examiner. 


* * 


Major E. V. Preston, general manage’ 
of agencies, of The Travelers, cele 
brated the completion of his fifty-thir 
year with that company recently b; 
making a trip to the top of the ney 
Travelers tower. The view from thi 
height is worth going to see and Mé 
jor Preston admitted that, although h_ 
had seen his fellow-Hardfordites fror 
many angles in eighty-one years, he ha 
gained a new outlook on life. i a 

* * * 


George Kuhns, President of the Ban! 
ers Life of Des Moines, has once mor 
proved himself a champion angler. H 
recently had his first taste of muske 
lunge fishing at Long Lake, Wis. M 
Kuhns was a member of 4 fishing par 
of six and they caught six muskellung 
and three of the six were captured 1 


Mr. Kubns. , 
* * * 


Forrest F. Dryden, president of T) 
Prudential, gave a luncheon at t) 
Robert Treat Hotel in Newark la 
week in the interests of the local B- 
Scout organization which is in need — 
financial support and in which Mr. D) 
den has always been interested.’ 

* * * 


William M. Moore, of Moore, Weei: 
man & Co. Peekskill, N. Y., lo 
agents, has volunteered for Red Cr«' 
service and is now driving an aml: 
lance in Italy. 

zs * * - | 


William C. Bamburgh, who used | 
be with the Mutual Life, is now sa3 
manager at Hartford for the M. 8. 1- 
tle Manufacturing Company of t 
city. | 
2 # #* 

O. F. Roberts, vice-president and g! 
eral manager of the Chicago Bonds 
& Insurance Co., was in New York |? 
a few days this week. | 

* * * | 

B. J. Both has purchased the ins! 


ance interests of F. V. R. Stillman! 
Olean, N. Y. | 
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Ball Grandstand 
Now Storehouse 


NEW FIRE PROBLEM IN EAST 


Protection Association Kept Busy By 
Action of Government in 
Acquiring Buildings 


All sorts of places in the Hast are 
being turned into warehouses to offset 
the taking over by the government of 
many important storage buildings. 

The old Federal Baseball League 
_ grandstand in Brooklyn has been turned 

into a warehouse and is now owned by 

the Federal Storage & Warehouse Co., 

Inc. The building as it now appears is 

a curiosity but it has been made into 

A good warehouse and it carries a low 

fire rate. It is all steel and concrete. 

It looks odd to see the fence down and 
the back of the grandstand all closed 
with concrete and iron, the space inside 
filled with goods, 

Here is a portion of the survey on 
that building, whichis in the form of 
a semicircle: 

Construction 

That portion underneath the seating 
platforms of the grandstand has been 
converted into 1-story buildings, to be 
used for the storage of general mer- 
chandise. This portion is constructed of 
reinforced concrete beams, girders and 

columns. 'The top of roof is formed by 
steppings for seats, inclining from the 
ground of the field side to about equal 

to 2 stories in height on the streets, 
and is constructed of reinforced con- 
crete arches having a minimum thick- 
ness of 8-in. Former openings through 
the steppings for exit are either closed 
by fireproof arches, equivalent to the 
stepping, or are having 8-in. brick bulk- 
heads erected, the openings to which 
are to be protected by angle framed 
iron doors. The exterior walls are 8-in. 
panel walls built between reinforced 
concrete columns and wall girders. 

Main floor is concrete on ground; 
flooring in small mezzanine fioors is 

%-in. maple on reinforced concrete 
arches. Finish, open except plastered 

direct on tile partitions enclosing mez- 
' zanines. Fire Divisions—The structure 
- is being divided into four sections by 
12-in. blank brick walls extending from 
fround to the under side of the step- 
pings forming the seats. Area, as fol- 
lows: Section “A.” 13,417 square feet; 
Section “B,” 15,128 square feet; Section 
“C,” 25,926 square feet; Section “D,” 
26.477 square feet. 

The upper portion of the structure 
is a former seating gallery open on 


——_ 


sides, seats removed. Roof is plank 
covered with asbestos supported by 


unprotected steel trusses and steel 
columns, 
What concerns the National Fire 


Prevention Protection Association along 
the Bastern seaboard just now is the 
readjustment which is taking place in 
the warehouse situation. The Govern- 
ment’s action has thrown great quan- 
tities of storage business elsewhere 
and the Association is kept busy in- 
vestigating buildings of property own- 
ers who are seeking to have _ their 
places listed as warehouses. Needless 
to say many of them are far from being 
of a desirable type. One man in Brook- 
lyn has a nine story building with 
wooden floors and stairways, a building 
which he would not be permitted to 
erect now, which he wishes to turn into 
a storehouse. 

At the New York office of the As- 
sociation some two hundred such ap 
plications have been received from 
property owners. In Boston persons are 
renting space ia private dwellings. 
mostly in basements, for storage pur 
poses. 


RULES ON ENEMY ACT 


New York State Association Regards 
Control of Observance to be 
Unwise 


The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State has adopted the sub- 
ject-matter of Circular No. 1185, i. e., 
the circular in reference to “Trading 
With the Enemy Act.” The supplement 
to General Rules together with the cir- 
cular and the endorsement called for 
by Circular No. 1185 have already been 
sent to companies, members and local 
agents. 

R. G. Potter, secretary, has issued 
the following: ; 

Inasmuch as the observance of this rule 
is a matter of legal obligation on the nart 
of the comnanies. I am of the opinion that 
any attempt on the nart of the Association to 
control its observance would be unwise and 
uncalled for in view of the very evident fact 
that each comyany. for its own protection. 
will undoubtedly sive the matter its myst 
careful attention in order to be ahsolutelv 
certain that the nrevisions of the law»: are 
observed in all cases. Dies; 

Please note therefo-e that the district sec- 
retary’s stamn cert'fvine to the correctness of 
a daily renort amrlies onlv to the avestion of 
rate and form and does not in anv way refer 
to the attachment or non-attachment of the 
endorsement covered by Rule No. 64a, “TraJ- 
ing with the Enemy.” 


OSCAR V. BARGER IN HOSPITAL 

Oscar V. Barger. of Barger & Powell. 
Tocal agents at Peekskill, N. Y., is in 
the Peekskill Hosnital recovering from 
au operation for ulcer of the stomach. 


THE 
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UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J..A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 
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-—THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AATNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AATNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CoO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


ee $357,818.58 


eevee eseee 


Reserve .......... 230,518.29 Reserve ........- 54,256.92 
Capital ......... 300,000.00 CANIEAL Ls os cricn ss - 200,000.00 
Surplus 63,479.83 Surplus ......... 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN: A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Speakers for 
Agents’ Meeting 


PROGRAM IS SHAPING UP 


William F. Dunbar, H. R. Clough, 
Guy Mason and M. J. Cleary 
on List 


One of the addresses which will be 
looked forward to with the keenest 
anticipation at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, is to be by former In- 
surance Commissioner Dunbar of 
Tennessee, who is now manager of 


the South Eastern Association of Un- 
derwriters. His subject is, “What an 
Insurance Commissioner Can Do to Rid 
His State of Irresponsible and Fraudu- 
lent Insurance Concerns and their Rep- 
resentatives.” 


No man is better qualified to talk on 
this subject, for Mr. Dunbar won for 
himself National fame by doing just 
that very thing in his home state. He 
established a unique record and he is 
going to tell how he did it and how 
others can do the same if they will, 
at the Cleveland meeting in October. 

H. R. Clough, secretary of the automo- 
bile department of the Aetna Life, will 
talk on several of the most urgent prob- 
lems confronting underwriters in that 
line. 


Guy Mason, who is an expert on in- 
come and corporation taxes, excess 
profits taxes and the like, will give the 
insurance men the information they de- 
sire regarding these imposts. 

M. J. Cleary, insurance commissioner 
from Wisconsin, and vice-president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, is another speaker. His 
subject has not been announced. Mr. 
Cleary is the logical candidate for the 
presidency of the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention, he now being vice-president. 


Headquarters at Statler 


The Hotel Statler has been made the 
official headquarters. The National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
will meet on the eighth and ninth and 
there will be -a joint meeting of the 
casualty and fire men on the ninth or 
tenth. 

As the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters did 
not hold any meeting last year and will 
not hold any this year, it is proposed 
that the company men meet with their 
agents in Cleveland. 

Secretary Miller, being an experienced 
insurance man as well as newspaper ex- 
pert, knows by experience of many 
things which would add to the pleasure, 
comfort and interest of those who will 
attend a meeting like this. He is spar- 
ing no effort in working all the minute 
details out to the finest point. He has 
co-operating with him a committee 
which is no less energetic and resource- 
ful than himself and the combined re- 
sult of their efforts is anticipated in 
the highest confidence that the program 
and arrangements for the October meet- 
ing will be of the finest. 


FREEMAN AGENCY SHOWS WAY 


Letter Sent To All Clients Emphasizing 
Importance of Sufficient 
Insurance ~ 


The Thomas J. Freeman Agency, of 
Haverstraw, N. Y.. has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to al! clients: 

“The present bigh cost of labor and 
materials has largely increased the 
value of buildings, machinery, mer- 
chandise, household effects, etc., and as 
a rule insurance has not been increased 
in like ratio. 

“The result is that many property 
owners are without adequate insurance, 
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which is specially. unfortunate where 
the policy contract contains the co-in- 
surance provision. 

“Adjustments in are 


case of loss 


made upon the basis of cost of replace- » 


ment at the time of the fire, less proper 
allowance for depreciation, and if the 
amount of insurance carried is insuf- 
ficient to cover present values, the as- 
sured will be obliged, on application of 
the. co-insurance provision, to bear a 
part of any partial loss, and, upon total 
destruction of the property, the loss in 
excess of insurance, which may bring 
hardships, 

“We therefore urgently call this mat- 
ter to your attention, with a request 
that you inform us if ‘you wish ad- 
ditional insurance. 

“Where a loss is payable to a 
mortgagee on property upon which there 
is not sufficient insurance to fully 


protect the mortgage interest, the 
mortgagee should be advised. 
“N. B—This matter is herewith 


handled solely for the benefit of the 
property owner, not as a business get- 
ting device. The fact is that under 
present conditions most peopie are 
under-insured and do not realize it. It 
is our duty to make the facts known to 
you. Judge for yourself.” 


REPRESENT COMMONWEALTH 


J. J. Boland & Co. 


Inc., Will Write 
Automobile in Pennsylvania 


Counties 


The automobile department of J. J. 
Boland & Co. Inc., Scranton and New 
York, of which Harrison Law is man- 
ager, has been appointed general agent 
for the Commonwealth Casualty, of 


Philadelphia, in the following Penn- 
sylvania counties: Lackawanna, Lu- 
zerne, Susquehanna, Carbon, Wayne, 


Wyoming, Monroe. 


DETERMINED TO FIGHT 
After being rejected three times 
Louis Green, son of Industrial Manager 
M. Green, of the General Accident in 
New York, has succeeded in gaining 
acceptance and has joined the colors. 


JAMES H. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN- 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


WISCONSIN FIRE AND MARINE 


State Department Figures Just Avail- 
able Show Big Increases in 
Both Branches 


Madison, Wis., July 17—There was 
$1,878,404,086 worth of fire and marine 
insurance written in the State of Wis- 
consin in the past year according to 
the compilations just completed at the 
insurance department. For the year 
previous the amount of insurance was 
$1,325,706,104. 

The three Wisconsin stock fire in- 
surance companies wrote $72,781,027 of 
fire insurance during the past ‘year. 
The nine hundred and nine stock fire 
insurance companies of other States 
wrote $1,196,866,381 worth. The thirty- 
two foreign stock fire companies wrote 
$316,878,381. This is a total of $1,586,- 
525,789 written by stock fire insurance 
companies on business in Wisconsin. 

The six foreign marine insurance 
companies wrote $132,847,629. The thir- 
teen inter-insurance companies wrote 
$16,723,915. The seven Lloyds compa- 
nies wrote $51,620,116 and the forty-six 
mutuals of other States’ wrote $90,686,- 
637. .This is a total of $291, 878,297 of 
miscellaneous written in the State dur- 
ing last year. 


EPWORTH 


NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
’ NEWARK : : NEW YORE 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. ——— 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance, 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


—=—— 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 


wt 


$2,192,173.14 
2,927.35 


Assets 

Surplus in United States..... 

Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
inclusive: ..\ss.<ciesleesicn' eee 25,298,472.00 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R, rte WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S.. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK : 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District, ,; 


too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 
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307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
POH I UPA D"E L°P H- REA | 
Be ae CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | 3°) 0) 0 an 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS é 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS —. ; 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere i in New York State 
45 John Street, es York City, N. Y. 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1 758-1090 John 
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Bona Fide Agent 
Subject Up Again 


BEFORE N. J. ASSOCIATION 


Ways and Means and Executive Com- 
mittees Make Plans for Fall 
Meeting 


Bona fide agents, tornado commis- 
sions, National Association delegates 
and the fall meeting were among the 
subjects taken up at the meeting in 
Newark on Tuesday of the ways and 
means and executive committees of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwrit- 
ers. 


Shortly after the meeting was called, 
President T. C. Moffatt, of Newark, 
announced that Judge Conlon, of New- 
ark, first president of the association, 
had died last Thursday and that, while 
the association had been represented 
at the funeral on Monday, there had 
been no official action. Charles Dodd, 
of Newark, proposed that a resolution 
be embossed and signed by a commit- 
tee representing the association and 
presented to the family of Judge Con- 
lon. This was passed after President 
Moffatt had told some of the many 
things which Judge Conlon had done 
for the business and Mr. Dodd was 
made chairman of the committee.’ 


Following the secretary’s report on 
the matters taken up at the annual 
meeting at the Robert Treat Hotel and 
which had been referred to either of 
the committees in session on Tuesday, 
a letter was read from the Hudson 
County Board of Underwriters giving 
a list of New York men who were 
writing New Jersey business without 
maintaining a bona fide office in the 
state and asking the State Association 
to take action thereon. It was decided 
to ask the Insurance Department for 
information about them. 


The matter. of commissions in South 


New Jersey was then discussed at great. 
length. + w 


Limouze in Service 


President Moffatt announced that on 

returning from his vacation he had 
found that Secretary-treasurer Percy 
Limouze, of Weehawken, planned to 
enter military service in about ten 
days. Mr. Limouze stated that he ex- 
pected to be able to take care of the 
duties of his office in the usual manner 
by reason of being stationed at Ho- 
boken. 
' Mr. Limouze reported that, in connec- 
tion with the bank-draft resolution 
which had been passed at the annual 
meeting to facilitate the collection of 
dues, it had not been necessary for 
him to use this method. 

The subject of commissions on tor- 
nado business came up for discussion 
by reason of the fact that several of 
those agents present had had letters ad- 
dressed to them by their companies 
proposing to reduce the commissions 
on this class of business to twenty per 
cent. Action was postponed pending 
further information. 


Chauncey Miller There 


Chauncey S. S. Miller, secretary of 
the National Association entered the 
meeting about twelve o’clock and from 

then until adjournment at two o’clock 
the principal subject discussed was the 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation in Cleveland October 9-10-11 and 
_ the mid-year meeting of the New Jersey 
Association which will be held Septem- 


ber 19. In reference.to the. delegates 
to be sent to the National Association’s 
convention Mr. Miller suggested that 
it would be wise to have the New 
Jersey representation include men from 
rural sections as well as from the 
larger cities. He also told of the work 
he had been doing on his trip in the 


West and outlined the program of the , 


National Association annual meeting. 
As a means of covering convention ex- 
penses and other emergencies Mr. Mil- 
ler proposed for the consideration of 
the New Jersey association a voluntary 
graded scale of dues which he said 
had been very successful in the West. 

Following Mr. Miller’s talk, the com- 
mittees took up the subject of the best 
meeting place for the mid-year session. 
After much discussion, the decision lay 
between Atlantic City and New Bruns- 
wick. 


GOVERNMENT INSURES ROADS 


Insurance on all railroad properties 
under Federal control was assumed by 
the Railroad Administration, July 16. 
Newspapers have been saying that the 
change will accomplish an annual 
saving .of $200,000,000 in premiums. 
This is regarded in insurance circles 
as merely a flight of imagination. One 
New York man in charge of railroad 
matters for a leading company says 
that the premiums on railroad property 
will not amount to over $4,000,000 and 
very likely will not be much over 
$3,500,000. 


NOW STAR INSURANCE CO. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Co., of New York, has taken 
steps to change its name to the Star 
Insurance Company of Ameriea, to 
avoid confusion with the L. & L. & G. 
of England. 
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TODAY IS THE DAY — 


In this age you’re fighting a constant battle with Time— 
you can’t win by letting Time have all the advantages. 

In the race for Success your strongest competitor is TIME— 
your keenest adversary is HESITATION—your bitterest en- 
emy is “WAIT TILL TOMORROW.” 


“Put it off” and you are merely welding a link in the chain 
of HABIT that will sooner or later render your judgment 
QUAKY and UNSUBSTANTIAL. 

Acquire the HABIT of putting things off and very soon you 
will find the path of progress blocked. 

“I'll think it over” has cursed many a man and wrecked 
many a CAREER. THINK FAST! DECIDE! 

The world has no opportunities for the LAGGARD—the 
man who is AFRAID TO ACT. 
What is wanted is men who have K& 
the “habit” of doing things—and doing them NOW. Has 


Seeking Power 
to Reinsure 


ENEMY COMPANIES 


ACTION ON 


Alien Property Custodian Wishes to 
Avoid Inconyenience to 
Policyholders 


Washington, D. C., July 17 —A bill to 
amend the trading with the enemy act 
by authorizing the alien property cus- 
todian to reinsure the business of en- 
emy or ally-of-enemy insurance or re- 
insurance companies, is now in the 
hands of the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. The 
need for this authority, it is declared 
by officials of the alien property cus- 
todian’s office, is very great and is nec- 
essary to the effective operation of the 
office under the trading with the en- 
emy act. 

In a statement just made public by 
the alien property custodian, it is 
announced that his office is mak- 
ing vigorous efforts to close out the 
business interests and take over the 
remaining properties of all foreign in- 
surance companies classified as en2my 
or ally-of-enemy concerns. 


Chance for New Companies 

“Prjor to the war these companies 
emijoyed a very large patronage in the 
United States, and the destruction of 
their plants will set free a vast amount 
of insurance to be replaced with Am- 
erican companies or with such other 
foreign companies as are privileged to 
continue in business. It seems prob- 
able that the necessity for insurance 
thus created will afford an unusual op- 
portunity for the organization and de- 
velopment of a number of new Ameri- 
can companies.” 

The companies now being closed out 
are one casualty, two life, thirteen fire, 
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and four marine concerns, together 
with four companies incorporated in the 
United States but under enemy own- 
ership. 

The need for amending legislation 
along this line was explained to the 
members of the committee by A. Mit- 
chell Palmer, alien property custodian, 
and Lee C. Bradley, general counsel 
for Mr. Palmer. 

“At the time the trading with the en- 
emy act was passed last Fall, of course 
the work of the alien property cus- 
todian was entirely in the future,” said 
Mr. Palmer. “Now we have had some- 
thing like six months’ experience with 
the trading with the enemy act, and 
the suggested amendments to that law 
as contained in this bill are the ac- 
cumulation of that experience. They 
represent what we have discovered to 
be necessary to faithfully and fully and 
adequately carry out the evident pur- 
pose of the Congress in the passage of 
the law and the amendment to it which 
was carried in the urgent deficiency bill 
in the latter part of March last. 


Perfecting Machinery 

“While the amendments to the act 
look formidable, they are not so in 
fact. They are simply designed to pro- 
vide and perfect the: machinery for 
carrying that law into effect, as far as 
the alien property custodian and his du- 
ties are concerned, most of the amend- 
ments being made necessary by the 
hastily drawn and short amendment to 
the trading with the enemy act which 
was carried in the urgent deficiency 
bill, and which gave to the alien prop- 
erty custodian the general power of 
sale of enemy property, a power which 
was not originally contained in the 
trading with the enemy act.” 

Mr. Bradley, in whose office the 
amendments to the act were drawn up, 
followed Mr. Palmer and explained the 
need for the authority to reinsure. 

“That power—to reinsure—is impor- 
tant, because most of these companies 
—take the enemy fire and marine in- 
surance companies—they have risks 
that run for a long period of time,” 
he declared. ‘They are licensed by the 
Treasury Department under a dele- 
gated power from the President to do 
business within certain limits. The 
Treasury Department is willing to re- 
voke those licenses whenever it seems 
consistent with the interests of our 
citizens that they be revoked, but if 
they be revoked as the matter now 
stands, the alien property custodian 

ould be put in the position of taking 
over those assets and forcing every as- 
sured who may hold a policy to come 
in and file a claim under section 9 of 
the act, and in the event of loss on that 
policy, it would be a considerable pub- 
lic inconvenience, whereas if this pow- 
er were given to reinsure we could take 
over the assets and reinsure and avoid 
that inconvenience to the public.” 


UNITED BRITISH APPOINTMENTS 


Company now Doing Business in Eight 
States—T. C. Moffatt & Co. 
Agents in Newark 


'The United British Insurance Co. 
announced the following agency ap 
pointments on Tuesday: 

T. C. Moffatt & Co. Newark; Stokes, 


Packard, Haughton & Smith, Phila- 
delphia; C. J. Adams & Co., Atlantic 
City; Calvert & Schubert, Asbury 


Park; H. C. Hill & Co., Williamsport, 
Pa.;. Arnelle. Rippe, Jersey City; Crum 
& Forster, New York City; J. S. Comer, 
Johnstown, Pa.; E, A. Hempstead, 
Meadville, Pa.; Newcastle Real Estate 
Co., Newcastle, Pa.; Luppold & Whit- 
man, Reading, Pa.; and H. S. Kauf- 
man, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 

The United British is now entered 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 
and Louisiana. 
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Preparing for Water 
Damage Business 


LINE SELLS WELL IN NEW YORK 


Premiums Run to Large Amounts— 
Coal Famine Convinced Owners 
to Danger 


Water damage insurance is being 
written in New York to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before. The reasons are 
obvious. As premiums run, it is a 
good line. From about $18 on a dwell- 
ing house the premiums run up to $3,000 
and $4,000 on hotels. Now is the time 


to get ready for a big business next © 


fall. One agent, a woman, in West- 
chester County, has written fifty poli- 
cies on residences within a few weeks 


After the coal: famine last winter, 
everybody cheered up and consoled 
themselves with the thought that it can 
never happen again. That was perfect 
ly natural, But now there is every rea- 
zon to believe that we shall go through 
very much the same experience next 
winter. Perhaps not so bad but seri- 
ous enough. There are plenty of indi- 
cations that coal will be hard to get 
and freeze-ups will be many and costliy. 

Just now there is considerable agita- 
tion in various parts of the country that 
fire agents take more interest in casi- 
alty lines to make up for slackness in 
business elsewhere. A fire agent who 
has not written casualty lines, and who 
wishes to do so, naturally hesitates as 
to which one is the best for him to 
start on. Quite possibly he is looking 
for an easy one with which to make 
his debut in the casualty circle. 

Why not try water damage? It may 
not be generally known, but a “whale” 
of that business is being written in 
New York right now, all because of 
the heavy damage caused last winter 
by freezing. The house and office build- 
ing owners have had their lesson and 
water damage is now an easy line to 
cell, whereas formerly it took much 
hard work to place a policy. 

J. W. Rausch, of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, which is a pioneer in that line, 
knows all about this water damage in- 
surance and has this to say regard- 
ing it: 

“An insurance policy covering water 
damage is a guaranty against loss or 
damage caused by the accidental dis- 
charge, leakage or precipitation of 
water or steam from the following 
sources: 

Plumbing systems (not 
ing sprinkler systems) ; 

Plumbing tanks; 

Steam or hot water heating pipes 
and radiators; 

Blevator tanks and cylinders; 

Stand pipes for fire hose; 

Roofs, leaders and spouting; 

Rain or snow driven through bro- 
ken or open windows. 

“In addition to the sources mentioned 
above the policy may be endorsed to 
include loss on account of the falling 
or precipitation of the plumbing tank 
or tanks. The tank precipitation en- 
dorsement covers the damage done as 
a result of the tank or its component 
parts and supports falling, ‘as well as 
the damage caused by the water dis- 
charged from the tank or plumbing 
system. 

Causes of Water Damage 

“There are a great many causes of 
water damage accidents. The follow- 
ing are some of those most frequent- 
ly met with: 

Freezing of plumbing pipes, 
plumbing fixtures and steam radi- 
ators; 

Overflow of washstands and 


includ- 
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sinks due to stoppage or inade- 
quate drain pipes; 

Leakage from worn out or defec- 
tive pipes; 

Leakage from pipes ruptured by 
strains or settling of buildings; 

Leakage from steam radiators; 

Leakage from ruptures of eleva- 
tor tanks and their supply pipes; 

Leakage from stand pipes; 

Leakage from roofs; 

Leakage caused by stoppage of 
leaders and down spouts; 

Backing up of water under flash- 
ing of roof; 

Carelessness of servants or em- 
ployes leaving the windows open 
during rain or snow storms; 

Carelessness of servants or em- 
ployes leaving faucets running; 

Overfiow of plumbing tanks; 

Collapse or precipitation 
plumbing tanks. 

“There are two forms of water dam- 
age insurance—one the mercantile 
form and the other the private resi- 
dence form. The policy contract of 
each is practically the same, the only 
difference being that the mercantile 
form is adapted to that classification 
and the residence form is used for pri- 
vate residences, apartment houses and 
other risks which do not come under 
the mercantile classification. 


“Rates for water damage insurance 
are based upon the physical condition 
of the risk, and take into considera- 
tion the damageability of the assured’s 
property. Certain charges are made 
for various exposures, and certain 
credits are allowed for improvements 
favorable to the risk. Some of the 
losses under water damage insurance 
are exceedingly heavy and, of course, 
like sprinkler leakage losses, they 
depend entirely upon the nature of 
the accident. the character of the 
goods or the building damaged. Prem- 
ises protected by water damage insur- 
ance are regularly inspected. Thesé 
inspections are particularly important 
in the case of large mercantile risks.” 
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INSURANCE LEAGUE RETURNS 


The results of the League games 
played last Saturday are as follows: 
Phoenix 8; Niagara 6; Wade Robinson 
forfeited to O. G. Orr. 


Games Per 

played won lost cent. 

Continental ann. 8 7 1 .875 
OM Ge Orrin siret. 7 5 2 .714 
Nid@ara’” %eer a. 9 6 3 666) 
Hamtord \ieiaane se 8 5 3 625 
Wade Robinson .. 8 4 4 500 
Travelers | Guess 8 4 4 500 
Aetna, 444k. 8 al tf 125 
PhoCGmix cretetemiene 10 it 9 100 


The games to be played to-morrow 
are Continental vs. Wade Robinson at 
Diamond No. 14, Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn; Hartford vs. O. G. Orr at Marl- 
borough Oval, 22nd Ave., Brooklyn. 


CANCELLATION FEATURE WAITS 


Another hearing was held Wednes- 
day at the Rating Board rooms in New 
York on the proposed universal, stand- 
ard workmen’s compensation policy. 
Following the hearing it was an- 
nounced that full agreement’ was 
reached on all points except that of 
cancellation. The brokers’ association 
appeared in opposition to Item 6 which 
reads: “No similar insurance has been 
cancelled by any insurance carrier dur- 
ing the past three years except as 
herein stated.” The policy committee 
held an executive session following the 
hearing but no decision was reached 
on this cancellation clause. Decision 
is expected in a few days. 


ALEXANDER GREENE BACK 
Alexander Greene, of Ballard & 
Greene, Inc., who has been confined to 
the house for the past month and a 
half, returned to his desk on Monday. 
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Cash Capital ........++..--++...-+-$1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus 5 Ne aces 6 ac we ob pe PLIOO MIME 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, fPresident : 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 


Irvin T. Bernhard 


68 William St., 19 Elm Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Hackensack, N. J. 
Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co. Eagle & Br. Dom, Ins. Co. 


Niagara- Detroit Und. Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
: Law Union & Rock Ins. Co. 


Ohio Farmers Ins. Co, 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 


Pier 65th Annual Statement 

SSCTS \cainsiee ole s Ups clsins ss age +040 +$9,974,008, 

owl ire ol Liabinifiel .....ccseccec+. ne 2s 
Capital is c.aii.cte neckiettee eo seeisibietilc' 
Conflagration Surplus ............. , 250,000. 

SN tae, Surplus to Policyholders.......... moe 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent..... ...NEW YORK STATE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 
WALTER F. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


95 William St. 
New York 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 


THE AIRPLANE 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 
the Eyes of the Army. Rising above 
and before the battle line, it watches 
for coming attacks. 

FIRE gives no warning of its coming. 
No eye can see where it will strike next. 
ADEQUATE Insurance is the airplane 
of protection. Use foresight instead of 
actual vision. Let the 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York : 


begin today to protect you against loss by fire. 
Cash Capital .ONE MILLION DOLLARS © 


HENRY EVANS, President 
Home Office: Pacific Coast Dept., ; 
80 MAIDEN LANE INSURANCE EXCH. BLDG,, — 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO | 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


Rossia Insurance Company 


July 19, 1918 


uly 19, 1918 
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Chattel Mortgage 
Clause Upheld 


L. & L. & G. WINS FARM CASE 
laintiff Claimed Mortgage on Barn 
Was Usurious and Therefore 
Not Legal 


The Liverpool & London & Globe has 
yon an important case involving the 
egality of the chattel mortgage clause 
yf the standard fire policy. The case 
s that of Morris Lapidus vs. the L. & 
u. & G., which was decided by the Ap- 
ellate Division of the Supreme Court. 
ast week. ‘ 

The plaintiff was a farmer at Lafay- 
stte, N. Y., and previous to November, 
19t6, he had executed a mortgage for 
$1,100 on part of his property to secure 
payment of a note. In November, he 
took out a fire insurance policy for 
$4,800 on the property. In December 
1 fire destroyed a barn. The Company 
refused payment on the ground that the 
shattel mortgage, which had not been 
leclared, voided the policy. © 


Lapidus sued and set up as his prin- 
sipal reason why the loss should be 
paid that the chattel mortgage was 
usurious and therefore void. He stated 
that the mortgagee, had loaned him 
$1,000 and had then required him to 
execute the mortgage for $1,100...The 
usurious feature of the mortgage, he 
held, voided it as a legal instrument 
and therefore the objection of the in- 
surance company was not a good one. 

Justice Irving C. Hubbs, in his opin- 
ion said: “To hold under the facts 
that the plaintiff can recover in spite of 
the fact that the property was covered 
by a chattel mortgage, would open the 
door to frauds upon insurance com- 
panies and to a great extent nullify 
the provisions of the New York stan- 
dard policy.” 


Americans Plan 
Foreign Operations 
(Continued from page 1) 


America. We are told by representa- 
tives of some of the largest countries 
in the Southern Hemisphere that com- 
panies from the United States will be 
welcomed there. 

Argentine Conditions Good 

The conditions in Argentine are 
favorable to insurance companies. 
Buildings have little wood in their 
construction and fires seldom extend 
beyond the compartment in which they 
originate. Fire protection is nationally 
controlled and supported, -and equip- 
ment modern. Protection is usually 
adequate. Taxes are rather heavy, 
but rates are not government controlled 
and appear adequate. Legal regula- 
tions are slight compared with many 
of our states. There are Municipal 
building regulations as to construction, 
materials, height, etc. Deposit required 
of a foreign company to enter is 300,- 
000 paper pesos (about $127,380 U. S. 
money) for one kind of insurance, 50 
per cent. additional for each additional 
line. One central deposit is sufficient 
to conduct business throughout the 
country. Nearly all provinces require 
an annual “patente” (business. license) 
and some cities require a “Municipal 
patente.” 

There are about 85 companies of all 
kinds operating in the Argentine. 
About 33 foreign companies are en- 
tered, 23 of them writing fire insurance. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and the New York Life Insurance Co. 
of New York are entered and doing 
business. 

Brazil is Also Favorable 

_ The conditions as regards construc- 
tion and protection in Brazil appear to 
be about the same as the Argentine, 
but conditions to enter are not so favor- 
able. Our investigators may. find that 


the best plan to enter some of these 
countries may be to take out National 
Charters—as low as 10 per cent. of 
capital is required to be paid up in 
order to do business under a National 
Charter. 


Laws against incendiarism are very 
strict. In the City of Sao Paulo, for 
instance, the occupant of premises on 
which a fire occurs is immediately 
arrested and held until a rigid investi- 
gation of the cause of the fire has been 
made. A gmall fire which burns out 
one building there attracts as much 
attention as the burning out of an en- 
tire city block in our country. 

As an indication of the better quality 
of building construction and consequent 
reduction of fire loss, our Consul re- 
ported from La Paz (the capital) in 
Dec. 1916 that there are no fire insur- 


ance companies in Bolivia. The houses 


of La Paz are built of adobe or stone, 
and fires have created little call for fire 
insurance, 

The policies of foreign companies in 
the Argentine average over 25,000 
pesos, and the average of the National 
(local) companies is about 13,500 pesos. 

Admission Conditions 

One of the features of the South 
American and foreign situation which 
may prove to be a deciding factor in 
the expansion movement is that, with 
the exception of Great Britain and a 
few other countries, the open door 
policy is almost universal and upon 
presenting proper credentials as_ to 
home office solvency the company may 
forthwith commence business. This 
feature, which is: also applicable to 
banks, is what drew banks generally 
to establish branches in South America. 

The European insurance companies 
now transacting business in South 
America have adopted the expedient 
of maintaining a three months’ or more 
deposit premium to facilitate the pay- 
ment of losses and this will probably 
also be done by the American com- 
panies which enter’ South America. 

A peculiarity exists as to Dutch and 
French Guianas in that to do business 
in this territory credentials must be 
submitted to the home governments 
which is in effect entering those two 
countries for business. 

American Companies Invited 


Overtures from South American busi- 
ness interests to induce American com- 
panies to enter that territory were 
published by The Hastern Underwriter 
in 1915 and on several occasions since 
then, the last being in June of this 
year when the following letter to the 
Insurance Society of New York from 
Claud de Baun, representative of the 
First National Bank of Boston in 
Buenos Aires, was published: 


“T am forwarding you under separate 
cover today a copy of volume 8 of the 
Argentiné Third National Census. 

“On pages 87 to 125, inclusive, you 
will find a number of interesting statis- 
tical tables dealing with the develop- 
ment of insurance in this country. 

“On page 96, the author says that 
happily there are indications that North 
American companies will extend their 
radius of action. Unfortunately, they 
have never done so before and it is a 
great pity, as the Scandinavian com- 
panies have entered here and are going 
ahead rapidly. 

Plenty of Room for Americans 

“There is plenty of room for our 
American companies and I would cite 
especially, in addition to re-insurance 
business, the insurance of blooded live- 
stock. Another field which is related 
to insurance is’ fidelity bonding, and 
there is a fine opportunity here for 
companies in this line.” 

Last week the following companies 
were represented at a meeting held in 
the office of President Elbridge G. Snow 
of the Home, at which time a prelimi- 
nary report of the above named com- 
mittee was presented: 


American of Newark, Boston of Bos- 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America’ 


.. ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


CRUM & 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins, Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


F,. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Francisco, California 


- 1792 


Cash Capital 


The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


Surplus 


TOTAL 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


NORTH AMERICA 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Sundries 


1918 


PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 


vlesleldi viens 0 osielsicle es sivln@iele vel¥isle #/0ed oes seis $ 4,000,000.00 
10,630,740.40 
4,419,000.00 


Peco reese es eee eres rseretsrnscrens 
eee me mee w erste rears eassaser eens 
Peer cece ee se ee enesesesessesases 


m ciaialalemtb'si aisle aicistatinieineletttaias «6's. «ic arsine $28,477,242.66 
Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 


Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


Capital Stock, all cash............... 


H. A. Smith, President 


G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, 


serve, Legal Standard ............ 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims. 


Total Assets January 1, 1918....... ae 
F. D. Layton, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


Risin Gap inleaciaitia cia sisiga kegs «6916 $2,000,000.00 

Re-insurance Re- 
islolsiaittetotets titties shiatn wid oia.e/s lvig sig 11,073,438.19 
clase isisialsleriateisic oe cinislacieieleve.o-¢ 2,168,701.64 
mie niaieiaie\a oie'els sisteraieie as 3,980,020.79 
oleate $19,222,160.62 


F, B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


THE HUMBOLDT FRE |NSURANCE co. 


Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive 
Statement January 1, 1918 
ASSETS 5 LIABILITIES 
Mortgages ....---cecevecncsecsoos CADIANS ct, 0.01 stare ctenie = ocnsasesane $ 300,000.00 
a eee Unadjusted Losses ...........+++ 93,290.82 
Cash in Office and Banks.. RRESOLVO Wiens. naar ccnmtindeccccsoanas 1,024,694.02 
aerig ® Due and Accrued. Qther Liabilities’ ovo... ....ccace 28,500.00 
GEAR WO” 5 vv sick vo ctidateae 
Agents’ Balances VOC SUS DIGS. on ocmenn ss ccce coals 304,131.20 
Collateral Loans 
Re-insurance Losses Due from 
Other Companies ...........++- 858.52 
$1,750,616.04 $1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


——— ss. 


ton, Continental of New York, Fire- 
mans Fund of San Francisco, Firemen’s 
of Newark, Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, Glens Falls of New York, Great 
American of New York, Hartford of 
Hartford, Home of New York, Insur- 
ance ‘Company of North America, Na- 
tional of Hartford, Niagara of New 
York, New Hampshire of Manchester, 
Phoenix of Hartford, Providence Wash- 
ington of Providence, Springfield Fire 
& Marine, St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
Westchester of New York. 


WILL ADDRESS SUFFOLK BOARD 

Fred J. Cox, Chairman, executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, and Chauncey S. 
S. Miller, secretary-treasurer, will be at 
the meeting of the Suffolk County 
agents at Sayville, July 31. Both these 
men have traveled the country over 
since the annual convention of the 
National Association in St. Louis, last 
October and they will have many 
things of absorbing interest to tell the 
Board members. 
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How Use and Occupancy 
Losses Are Adjusted 


Example No. 6 


Example No. 6-A 

On the use and occupancy of as- 
sured’s entire property and equipment 
which shall be construed to mean net 
annual profits plus general maintenance 
cost to extent of taxes, interest on 
ponds, mortgage, indebtedness, divi- 
dends, heating and lighting, and legal 
liability for royalties and salaries, and 
such fixed charges and expenses inci- 
dent to the business which may not be 
discontinued during partial or total sus- 
pension of operation caused by fire or 
lightning. 

If under the terms of the preceding 
paragraph assured are entirely prevent- 
ed from operating or carrying on their 
business, the companies shall be liable 
at a rate not exceeding 1/300 part of 
the insurance per day, and for impair- 
ment for actual loss in such proportion 
of a sum not exceeding 1/300 of the 
insurance as the impairment bears to 
the daily use and occupancy for the 
12 months next preceding the date o- 
fire. 


By L. A. Moore, General Adjuster New York Underwriters’ 
Agency 


From a paper read by Mr, Moore to field men of the New York Underwriters’ Agency. 


THE EASTERN 
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misinterpreting the meaning of the 
words ‘‘a sum” referred to in the form. 
The assured evidently believes ‘a sum” 
refers to the actual amount of his loss 
of $160.39 per day and figures his claim 
on that basis, whereas, according to 
cur interpretation. the amount of the 
“sum” is $283.74, being the amount of 
the companies’ liability per day in the 
event of total suspension. We have as- 
sumed that $283.74 per day, which was 
actually earned during the period of 
impairment, would also represent the 
amount of net earnings had no fire 
occurred, as assured made no claim for 
suspension of operation or loss of 
profits, simply for the expense of out- 
side power and temporary repairs. 


Example No. 6-D 


Applying the actual conditions of the 
form to the figures given, the result 
would be as follows (illustrating the 
danger of overpayment, with such a 
form, in case of an increasing volume 
of business): 


Total insurance $100,000. Limit of Impairment per day ........ $ 160.39 
liability per day $333.331/3. Date of Average net profits per day 
fire, October 24, 1917. Business of as- for the 12 months next pre- 
sured, public utility of supplying water ceding the fire ............ 220.55 
and electricity, operating 365 days per Net profits per day (had no 
year. -Non-valued form. fire OcCCUrred)). sie. Mote 283.74 

EXAMPLE NO. 6-B 
ADJUSTER’S STATEMENT OF LOSS: 

Net earnings 12 months immediately preceding the fire .......sceccsececcccetcccteceees $80,500.91 

Average per day, 365 -dayS.r-rscccsentsoevrecvesoreccrdsccnsscresssecscserercsescssesssescees 220.55 


Total earnings from date of fire to January 1 (68 days), being period of impairment.$19,294.46 


or 


$283.74 per day 


Assured paid for hired power from Oct. 24 to MDer 1. ciap co qatere tee eee $1,500.00 
Incurred extraordinary expense for temporary and permanent re- 
pairs in maintenance and continuance of operation from Oct. ° 
DAE aT a TOT ais sc Eo «a WA Fe bee Beem ael creamer cane ca AMER oe $11,857.17 
$2,954.23 of which was for repairs to roof to which the property 
insurance of $210,000 was made to contribute in proportion as the 
property insurance bore to the total property and U. & O; ins 
surance of $310,000 or 21/31, making the property insurance pro- 
portion of the roof expense of $2,954.24... -...+...seesseseceeeeeee $ 2,001.25 
U. & O. insurance proportion of the extraordinary expense .............. $ 9,855.92 
Total expense chargeable to U. & O. ins......--......sseseeensseceseusdees sees $11,355.92 $11,355.92 
Difference being actual net earnings during 68 day period of impairment $ 7,938.54 
OL cn ncpividatestsloe ia steya@le late »\0 00 810le\eiwieisis(o[e/6\0/0\ain sin guages AQN+ clay 0.0: 016.0 olviafalnelaaMtm wera pin /al@ si giniois e/a’ s $ 116,74 
oe per dy 
Average daily net earnings for 12 months praceding _the _fire Rae Nes Yalsai Ri eS e-eis\nrazs\ale(e,eis $ 220!55 
Average daily net earnings 68 days’ partial prevention’ of operation............... 116}74 
Reduction invaverage ‘Gatly net earnings....3.s-50....ccstenereereenbeerenoress «cee $ 103.81 
OGR 6S dare x, LGBL es. sao - eas uae rae on eo ae "$ 7,059.08 
Less salvage value of material used in maintenance of plant in full operation.. ‘ hae 
LGSS eat comet me eee tetas oe. $ 6,609.65 
EXAMPLE NO. 6-C Loss 160.39/220.55 of $283.74 
per-day  opier day enanee eons . 206.34 


We think the adjuster was in- 


correct in his method of 
arriving at the impair- 
ment of net earnings, which 
he shows to be......;.+ ae oge OLS. 51 
The impairment probably 
AMOUNLED LOM de « vice tanta. + 160.39 
Probable average net earn- 
ings for the 68 days had no | 
fire occurred ....----++-ees $283.74 
Actual net earnings during 
the 68 days’ impairment.... 116.74 
Difference, . ae. ~. ie OR $167.00 
Less salvage $449.43 for 68 
GAVS. OT. foie ite Sade se © 6.61 
Net Impairment *......-- $160.39 
Making the loss for. 68 days’ 
impairment at $160.39 per 
GaVate acts aly ose Ph oa eupree $10,906.58 
While’ the assured also ar- 
rived at a Joss cf.......... 10,906.58 
We made a claim for but....° 7,950.47 


arriving at that amount by apparently 
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Greater Capacity 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 

NEW YORE DENVER 

901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 
DETROIT DULUTH 


and for 68 days’ impairment. .$14,031.12 
which amount the assured 

might perhaps have collect- 

ed had he followed the act- 

ual conditions of the form 

as we interpret it as against 

his actual claim of.....< 2 7,950.47 

The danger of overpayment of a 
claim for partial suspension ‘in event 
of an increasing volume of business is 
shown by the above illustration and 
could, we think, be largely overcome 
by the form providing that liability for 
partial suspension be measured as im- 
pairment of production or profit (as 
the case may be) bears to the amount 
which, but for the fire, would normally 
have been produced (or earned) in- 
stead of the usual formula of impair- 
ment over average for a_ specified 
period previous to the fire. 

Applied to the claim in question, the 


fraction impairment of profit over the’ 


profit which but for the fire would nor- 
mally have been earned may be ex- 
pressed as 160.39/293.74 or about 57 
per cent., whereas the impairment over 
the average profits. for the preceding 
12 months would be 160.39/220.55 or 
about 72 per cent. The first fraction 
represents a smaller per cent. and prob- 
ably more nearly approximates the 
actual percentage of impairment than 
the latter. 

Whenever a plant is of a nature (as 
in this case) to require operation dur- 
ing 365 days per year, the form should 
provide that the insurance shall be 
liable at a rate not exceeding 1/365 of 
the, insurance instead of 1/300, other- 
wise -a policy might exhaust itself in 
about ten months, and the daily limit 
would appear to be large, being 1/300 
of the sum insured instead of 1/365. 


CITY MOTORS COVERED 
Upon the present city administration 
at Scranton going into office, it was 
discovered that only about one-third 
of the city’s trucks and automobiles 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


‘‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


for Local Agents 


Immediate telegraphic jj 


201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 

SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
MONTREAL LONDON 


were covered by fire insurance. The 
city has therefore decided to take a 
blanket policy covering the entire fleet 
and has succeeded in getting a rate of 
89 cents. Each agent who now has 
reinsurance will receive an increase in 
amount to make his premium the same 
as before. The value of the cars, forty- 
seven in number, amounts to approxi 
mately $150,000. The city will carry 


between $100,000 to $120,000 insurance, 
The report was circulated in Scranton 
that the city is at present paying as 
much as $3.75 a hundred for automobile 
insurance and these policies cover only 
fire and theft risks, 


« 


““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 
Losses Paid - - = $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Marine, Explosion 

and Tornado Insurance 

UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 


Surplus in United States 

Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, : 
inclusive 43,294,154.63 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


FRED. S. JAMES 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CoO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, ‘France 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
: of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES | 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


INS. CO. Ltd. 


,G.,B. G, GAILLARD | 
Assistant Manager 


‘July 19, 1918 
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Proposed Federal Tax On All Insurance 


Placed With Unauthorized Foreign Companies 


Should Be Beneficial To All Parties In Interest 


The Ways and Means Committee of 
the Senate is now considering placing 
a tax of 10 per cent. on all classes of 
insurance placed with companies out- 
side of the United States. 

The primary objects of this bill ap- 
parently are: 

Firstly: To give the Government an 
additional source of revenue, esti- 
mated on a most conservative basis, 
of not producing less than $5,000,000 
yearly, which, in these times ought to 
be welcome, in view of the material 
loss of revenue collected on imports in 
the United States. 

Secondly: It will be of benefit to all 
companies doing business in the United 
States, to offset foreign competition op- 
erating on account of labor conditions, 
on a much smaller expense ratio for 
the salaried employees; they are not 
hampered with local, state and Govern- 
ment taxes to the extent of companies 
doing business in the United States. 


President Rush’s Letter 
In the issue of the “Weekly Under- 
writer” of July 13th, there appears a let- 
ter from Benjamin Rush, president of 


the Insurance Company of North Am- 
erica, setting forth objections to the 
proposed bill. After reading Mr. Rush s 
objections carefully, the writer fails to 
find any logical reasons set ‘forth in 
said letter, which would justify the 
conclusions arrived at, and fears that 
there must be some omission in print- 
ing said letter, by leaving out part of 
the vital arguments which Mr. Rush 
must have-had in mind. 

In order to understand clearly how 
the business of import and export; is 
conducted,;.as far as it affects marine 
insurance, pit is well known to those 
who are engaged in this business that 
an exportér, after he has negotiated his 
contract of sale, makes arrangements 
for financing same. This financing is 
accomplished in various ways, but it 
ean safely be said that 99 per cent. of 
the export business is conducted as 
follows: 

After bills of lading are signed for 
the shipment in question, it is neces- 
sary for the shipper to take his bills 
of lading, invoices and draft attached, 
secured by a certificate of insurance 
either effected with local insurance 
companies or a certificate to the effect 


‘that insurance has been placed by a 


prominent broker in London or else- 
where; then the banker will advance 
on or discount the drafts in question. 


Insurance Necessary for Credit 


On import shipments, the merchant 
invariably goes to a banker and obtains 
a letter of credit, equivalent to his 
needs, sometimes exceeding $1,000,000, 
and sets out to the various ports of the 
world where.'the commodities which he 
desires can be purchased. Before a 


- banker will issue such a letter of credit, 


there must be lodged with him a policy 
of marine and war insurance, covering 
shipments which can be purchased un- 
der that letter of credit, making the 


. loss, if any, payable to the banker as 
far as interested. 


It can be safely said 
that no prominent banking house would 
ever issue a letter of credit unless they 


are secured with policies of insurance. 
So, in answer to the first argument 
of Mr. Rush’s letter, where he states: 


In the first place there is no compulsion on 
anybody to insure their property at all, if they 
do not choose. There is no legislation exist- 
ing in the United States or in any state, com- 
pelling a merchant to insure. 


While it is true that there is no law 
compelling anybody to insure, custom 
and conditions of conducting trade and 
business makes it almost obligatory to 
insure, if not in all cases, in most 
cases. ; 


In answer to the second argument ad- 
vanced: 


_ Bearing this in mind, let us put ourselves 
in the position of the exporter or importer of 
goods in the United States. We will suppose 
that the bill has been passed, and is being 
enforced. 


The American merchant goes to his broker to 
effect his insurance. He obtains a certain 
rate, let us say 1 per cent. on the goods that 
he imports or on the goods that he exports. He 
pays his rate, obtains an American policy, 
charges up the premium to his consignee or 
shipper, in the foreign country. 

By return mail he receives advice that the 


same insurance can be effected in that foreign 
country for 90 cents. 


If the account is a large one, he writes back 


to his foreign correspondent that in future he 
will be indebted to him if he will be so good 
as to effect insurance on all shipments of 
goods between such foreign country and the 
United States, at the reduced rate—in other 
words, that he will sell his merchandise de- 
livered on dock in New York, and will buy 
it delivered on dock in New York. 

The result will be that the merchant’s en- 
tire account will go to the foreign underwriter. 
and no taxes whatever will be paid on it to 
any American State of the United States. 

Therefore, I maintain that the bill will fail 
in (a) producing revenue for the United States 
and (b) in enforcing the placing of marine 
insurance with American marine companies be- 
cause it is impossible to force the American 
merchant to insure his goods, if he does not 
choose to, and in the course of trade com- 
petition it is absolutely necessary for that 
merchant to get as low freight rates and in- 
surance rates as does his competitor locate] 
in countries other than the United States. 


The case cited apparently has no 
bearing on the bill in question. In fact, 
it is apparently an argument in favor 
of the proposed bill from a logical point 
of view. 
merchant finds that the New York rate 


is 1 per cent. for insurance’and there ||: 


is a market abroad for 90 cents, and 
if the assured wishes to avail himself 
of the saving of 10 cents, he surely 
would do so whether there was a tax 
law on the statute books or not. But 
the proposed law would make it im- 
possible for him to avail himself of the 
cheaper market unless he wishes to 
discriminate against home _ security 
without any material gain to himself, 
as under the new law, all evidence that 
the insurance, whether placed by the 
party in interest or the shipper, or 
banker, will be subject to a taxation. 

It is only fair that companies doing 
business in the United States, who in 
a great many instances are subject to 
a local, to a! 8tdte, to! a Government, 
to an excess profits tax, should receive 
some protection from foreign competi- 
tors who are not subject to the taxes 
which a domestic corporation or a for- 
eign corporation regularly entered to do 
business in the United States have to 
pay: Firstly, their rent and clerical 
force cost them materially less abroad 
than in the United States. Take the 
largest competitor which an American 
marine insurance company has, the 
London market, they are not subject 
to any tax outside of the excess profits 
tax. There is a stamp tax on the prem- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co, 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Telephone Hanover 2054 Established 1898 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO - - 45 Wall St. NEW YORK 


THE 
Importers and Exporters 


insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 


JESSE SPIER, Underwriter 


2612 
Telephone Broad 


2613 
2614 


56 BEAVER ST., 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE — 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


$ 


WADE ROBINSON & Co., 1c 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


South William and Beaver Streets 


New York City 
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Replacement Values 
and Under-Insurance 


MANUFACTURERS SHORTSIGHTED 


Sprinkler Company Submits Figures 
Indicating Present and Pre-war 
Conditions 


Property replacement value is closely 
related to the subject of co-insuraice 
says the Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin 
which presents some facts in regard 
to appraisals, as it is only by appraisals 
that replacement values can be deter- 
mined. The Bulletin goes on to say: 

“The radical increase in replacement 
values—much more than compensating 
for the depreciation accruing annually 
—since the war began, is not fully ap- 
preciated by many manufacturers. 
Higher wages, larger profits, greatly in- 
creased cost in raw material and other 
matters entering into plant production 
and building construction have boosted 
replacement values to an altogether 
new level. 

Amount of Under-insurance 

“Among the textile firms the increase 
in replacement values since 1914 has 
amounted to approximately 710%. While 
their values were increasing 70%, their 
insurance carried increased only 19% 
so that today these forty-three firms are 
on the average 30% under-insured 
which would, through the operation of 
the co-insurance clause, affect the 
amount of money they will receive from 
the insurance companies in case of fire 
destroying their property or any con- 
siderable part of it. 

“Among the miscellaneous firms the 
average replacement value increased 
from 1914 to 1918 70%, whereas the 
amount of insurance increased only 
21%, showing that they are under-in- 
sured 29%. 

“Tt ig a strange commentary that the 
whole country is daily impressed with 
the higher cost of living whereas 
business men generally cannot seem to 
apply this same increase in values to 
their own business, and are therefore 
utterly unfamiliar with what it would 
cost them to replace their business 
property if it should be destroyed by 
fire. 

“The reasons for increased valuations 
are many, And it is futile to try to outline 
what they are. It is enough to say that 
the average increase in actual replace- 
ment value, depreciation being figured 
at the usual rate, was about 70% during 
1915-1916, whereas the increase in the 
amount of insurance carried was but 
little more than 138%. 

Necessary to Know Value 

“From the foregoing, it -will be seen 
that it should be a fundamental of 
every business that the actual replace- 
ment value of a business property be 
known. Without such knowledge, it is 
obviously impossible to place insurance 
with any degree of certainty that the 
right amount is being carried. This is 
go because a fire loss, is adjusted on 
the basis of present replacement value 
after proper depreciation has been 
deducted. 

“Value as applied to business prop- 
erty investment does not include the 
money equivalent to the good will, or 
other so-called intangible assets but in- 
dicates the equivalent in money if the 
business was transferred from a willing 
seller to a willing buyer as ,a going 
concern. It. must’ be remembered that 
the present value has nothing to do 
with the past costs? These simply show 
the purchasing power of the manufac- 
turer at different periods in the growth 
of the plant investment. The most com- 
plete and accurate way to ascertain 
these two necessary business funda- 
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replacement 
value and collectible insurance indem- 
nity, is to have an appraisal made by 
an appraisal company specializing in 


mentals, viz. present 


this class of work. Although an ap- 
praisal is in some cases more or less 
expensive, it insures full and authentic 
results. 

“The best plan is to get in touch with 
the agent or broker handling your in- 
surance matters, as they are in a posi- 
tion to give advice as to the proper 
course to pursue in obtaining an ac- 
curate valuation.” 


FIRST WARRANTY EXCLUDING 
CAPTURE 


An idea of the marine business done 
in early days may be gained from the 
statement that the Insurance Company 
of North America, founded with a cap- 
ital of $600,000, had six years later a 
marine premium income of $1,304,208, 


although no distinction was made then : 


between marine and war risks. But 
the claims due to the seizure of Amer- 
ican vessels by French corsairs involve 
such a high percentage of the premium 
income, that the directors soon began 
to insert in the policies a warranty ex- 
cluding capture and seizure.,by the 
French. Even then no attempt; was 
made to re-insure part of the amounts 


at risk and the manner in which insur- , 
ance was conducted at that time would. 


appall the underwriter of today. 


NOW IN NEW BUILDING 
After being located for 32 years at 
30 South Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y., 
Frank P. Dolan has moved his real 


estate and insurance business into his. 


new building at 459 Broadway. The 
business was established by the late 
John Commerford in 1872, and Frank 
P. Dolan, wag admitted to the firm some 
years later. In 1886 Commerford and 
Dolan took offices in the Beaver block, 
which they occupied until recently. 


Proposed’¥ederal Tax 
, Should Be Beneficial 
(Continued from page 19) 


iums, which is charged to the assured, 
and not to the company. 
Tax Is Not Hardship 

Therefore, it, appears, as far as any 
American hull owner suffering on ac- 
count of this 10% tax, that the same 
cannot be of any material hardship 
to him, as compared with a foreign 
owner, in view of the enormous amouzt 
of revenue that it will produce for the 
United States Government, and _ the 
material benefits that others’ will 
derive from the same. 

Take for instance, a case where an 
American underwriter desires a 6% 


rate on the hull of a vessel, and the: 
risk can be placed in part or the whole,’ 


in the London market, at 5%. If the 
American owner is compelled to take 
advantage of the London market, and 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK’ 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE 


SURPLUS 


UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


$793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS 


PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


56 Beaver Street 


erty of all descriptions. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


MACOMB, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 


In addition to our regular marine and war risk business, we now 
have a department for writing FIRE insurance only on vessel prop- 


We would be pleased to receive applications from agents and bro- 
kers having this class of business to place. 


_ FIRE, MARINE & WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


New York 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631__|| 


tax,’ he 
his foreign 


pay the Government a 10% 
will be %% worse off than 
competitor spread over the’ whole 
year’s operations, and compared to the 
preferential treatment which he receives 
in coastwise trade, no material hard- 
ship can come to him. As a matter of 
information, for the past year, London 


“underwriters are charging lower rates 


on American ‘hulls than they charge 
for British owned vessels of. the same 
type. 

As far as the importer or the ex- 
porter is concerned, he has absolutely 
no objections’ to paying higher rates 
or Government taxes, provided all his 
American competitors are on the same 
basis. ; 

Therefore, there does not appear to 
be any logical reason why this bill 
should not be passed, and placed upon 
the statute books, and thereby be of 
benefit to the Government and the in- 
surance community at large. 


OBSERVER. 


Marine, Fire and War Risk 


Re-Insurances 


The Firm of 


ROBT. R. 


toe LAER 


New York, Amsterdam and Copenhagen 


New York Address, P. O. Box 616, City Hall Station 


ENCOURAGES NEW COMPANIES 


Alien Property Custodian Describes 
Opportunity to Take Over Busi- 
ness of Enemy Companies 


The attitude of Government officials 
toward new American marine insurance 
facilities has apparently undergone 4 
change since earlier in the war. This 
is inferred from the statement made 
last week by Alien Property Custodian 
A. Mitchell Palmer to the effect that 
the business of the companies ‘which 
his department is now taking over of — 
fered “an unusual opportunity for the» 
organization and development of a num 
ber of new American companies.” This 
is contrasted with the attitude of the 
Government as reflected by the state 
ment of Hendon Chubb, chief adviser 
of the War Risk Bureau, who stated in 


an address in Cincinnati in April that 
the present marine insurance market | 
was sufficient and that because of taxa | 
tion, competition, shortage of help, ete., 
it was inadvisable for new American | 
companies to enter the marine field. 


AVERAGE LOSSES AND MORAL 
HAZARD 


It is reported that sea damage and 
other general average losses on GOv- 


ernment owned cargoes carried in pri — 


vately owned hulls are being reported | 
much more frequently than when the | 
cargo was also owned and insured pri | 
vately. a 


MARINE CLUB MEETING 

A meeting of the directors and execu: 
tive committee of the Marine. Insur — 
ance Club will probably be held next 
week at which plans for the fall activ- 
ities will be discussed. : -j 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Report on Revision 
of Rate Schedule 


SOMPENSATION TARIFF CHANGES 


Payroll No Longer to Be Used in 
Adjusted Rate Determi- 
nation 


The Industrial Compensation Rating 
Schedule has been revised under the 
auspices of the National Reference 
Committee on Schedule Rating and was 
participated in by representatives of 
the schedule rating committees of the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau, the Compensation Inspec- 
tion Rating Board of New York, the 
Massachusetts Rating & Inspection 
Bureau, the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Bureau of New Jersey and the 
Pennsylvania Compensation Rating & 
Inspection Bureau. 

In reporting on the revision the com- 
mittee says that for the first time in 
the history of schedule rating the 
safety standards are substantially uni- 
form with the standards of Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey, aS well as those of the United 
States Government, the National Safety 
Council and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; this result was 
due to co-operative efforts among these 
various bodies. 


Departures Made 


In rating procedure a radical depar- 
ture has been made from _ previous 
schedules, in that the payroll of the 
plant is no longer used in adjusted rate 
determination. It was found that, in 
using previous schedules, when the pre- 
mium or “adjusted to payroll’ charges 
exceeded the credit under’ those 
classes, it was possible to reduce the 
degree of rate advance by overestimat- 
ing the payroll, and when the credits 
exceeded the charges, the rate reduction 
could be increased by underestimating 
the payroll. It is obvious, then, that by 
the elimination of the payroll element, 
rate results are produced, which do not, 
as heretofore, depend upon 
with imaccurate payroll estimates, 
While this change to a degree sacri- 
fices refinement and accuracy in rate 
results in those cases where the payroll 
was correctly estimated, the practical 
effect is an improvement, for the reason 
that it was almost impossible to obtain 
correct payroll estimates. 

General Form Unaffected 

The most important accomplishment 
however, is that a schedule has been 
produced which is adapted to varying 
industrial conditions, and since rating 
formulae will be used to calculate the 
rate values of the various items, it will 
be possible, as statistics relating to 
cause and cost of accidents are col- 
lected, to control or correct the item 
values and rate results without in any 
way affecting the general form of the 
schedule. 

For rating purposes the schedule is 
divided into three general groups, 
which have been designated the 
“structural” “mechanical” and “moral” 
sections. 

In addition to the changes in the ap- 
plication of schedule rating, there are 
a number of changes in the various 
items of the schedule, experience with 
the former plan having indicated that 
some items were unimportant, while 
others contributed nothing to the 
scientific measurement of work hazards. 
In fact it was found that, to retain 
some items, would impose a serious 
handicap on the plan as a whole. Ac- 
cordingly. some of the items were 
eliminated, while others were changed 
or modified so that more satisfactory 
results might be obtained. 
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American Liability 


Issues New Policy . 


SELLS FOR THIRTY-SIX DOLLARS 


Gives $100 a Month Indemnity— 
Designed for Preferred and 


Select Risks 


The American Liability of Cincin- 
nati has placed on the market a new 
income disability policy which sells for 
$36 a year. This policy is of the frilless 
variety and does not contain even a 
principal sum. It pays for loss of time 
from disability caused by accident or 
sickness; no exceptions. It provides 
total and partial disability for accident, 
house confinement, convalescing and 
non-confining for illness. It is very 
clearly worded and is designed for pre- 
ferred and select risks, which are the 
only classes of risks taken under this 
policy. It is issued for annual premium 
only, allowing $100 a month indemnity; 
ages 18 to 55 inclusive, for $36 a year. 

Besides the policy terms shown below 
the contract contains the Standard 
Provisions. 


Accident Disability 

Total: “At the rate of monthly indemnity 
specified for the period, not exceeding twelve 
consecutive months, that the insured is totally 
and continuously from the date of accident dis- 
abled and prevented from performing every 
duty pertaining to any business or occupation, 
as a necessary result, independent of all other 
causes, of bodily injuries effected through ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means. 

Partial: Jf such injuries shall continuously 
from date of accident disable and necessarily 
prevent the Insured from performing at least 
one-fourth of the important daily duties per- 
taining to his occupation, or in the event of 
like partial disability immediately following 
total disability, the Company will pay the 
Assured for the period of such partial dis- 
ability not exceeding six consecutive months 
at the rate of 40 per cent. of the monthly in- 
demnity specified; provided the maximum com- 
bined period for which indemnity shall be 
paid under Paragraph A and B hereof, for any 
one injury, shall not exceed twelve consecu- 
tive months. 

Illness Disability. 

At the rate of monthly indemnity specified 
for the number of consecutive days that the 
Insured is strictly and continuously confined 
within the house and therein regularly ‘visited 
and treated by a legally qualified physician 
and necessarily totally disabled, by reason of 
illness having its cause and beginning after 
the fifteenth day this policy is dated; and if, 
during convalescence following said house con- 
finement, or if such illness does not strictly 
and continuously confine the Insured within 
the house, and in either case the Insured shall 
be necessarily totally and continuously dis- 
abled from performing every duty pertaining 
to any business or occupation, though not con- 
fined strictly and continuously within the 
house, and require and receive the regular at- 
tendance _of such physician, the \Company will 
pay him indemnity at one-half of said rate for 
the period of such convalescence, or after the 
first seven days of such non-confining illness, 
in either case not exceeding four weeks, Pro- 
vided: he maximum period for which in- 
demnity shall be paid for any one illness shall 
not exceed six consecutive months. 

3 ; General Provisions 

This policy does not cover loss or disability 
due to or as a result of: (a) Injuries re- 
ceived or diseases contracted or suffered out- 
side the limits of the United States or Can- 
ada; (b) Military or Naval service in time 
of War; (c) Participation in aeronautics or 
submarine operations; (d) Violating law. 

Indemnity will not accrue hereunder in ex- 
cess of the time the Insured is, by reason of 
injury or illness, under the professional care 
and regular attendance of a legally qualified 


physician or surgeon, nor unless such _at- 
tendance is at least once in seven days 
of disability. If the Insured is disabled 
by injury or illness for more than thirty 


days, he or his representatives shall furnish 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


Y 


INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


FREIGHT BOND PRESCRIBED 


Rate Fixed at $5 a Thousand—Covers 
Payment of all Tariff 
Charges 


The United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration has prescribed the form of bond 
for railroad freight bonds. It reads: 
“conditioned upon and providing for 
payment of all charges within 48 hours 
after forwarding or delivery of the 
freight.” The Towner Rating Bureau 
has made a rate of $5 per thousand, 


minimum $5. This rate does not apply 
to steamship lines or other carriers not 
under Federal control. 

The amount of the bond is fixed by 
the railroad’s treasurer. The railroad 
may accept from any shipper one bond 
covering all its uncollected charges at 
all stations. Credit limited to 48 hours 
on each shipment, can be allowed only 
up to the amount of such bond. Failure 
to pay such charges within the time 
prescribed will automatically cancel 
such credit. 


BERGHAUS WITH F. & C. 


Paul Berghaus, who has been man- 
ager of the American Indemnity, of 
Galveston, for New Jersey, with offices 
in Jersey City, has resigned as of July 
15 and is now with the Fidelity & 
Casualty as a special agent of the bond- 
ing department attached to the Home 
Office. Mr. Berghaus will develop the 
surburban territory. 


STAFFORD BENEFIT QUITS 


The Stafford Benefit Association, of 
Batavia, N. Y., is being liquidated by 
the New York Insurance Department. 
The assets of the Society are $763 with 
liabilities of $6,500. 


the Company every thirty days or as near 
thereto as may ‘be reasonably possible, with 


a report in writing from his attending 
physician or surgeon, fully stating the 
condition of the Insured and the probable 


duration of his disability. 
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Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


rates. 


Policy. 


General Building 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 
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INSURE ALL WITH STATE FUND 


Such is Object of State Labor Federa- 
tion at Meeting in Syracuse in 
August 


The State Federation of Labor is 
securing a great deal of publicity in 
the up-state papers heralding the 58th 
annual convention in August. The Syr- 
acuse Herald publishes the following: 

“Steps to reintroduce a bill to elimi- 
nate casualty insurance companies from 
workmen’s compensation and to make 
the state insurance fund the sole car- 
rier of compensation, will be discussed 
when representatives of the New York 
State Federation meet at Rochester 
for its fifty-eighth annual convention 
during the week of August 27. The 
officers are considering a new method 
of legislative procedure in an effort to 
insure new hearings on the bill. These 


will be outlined by the Legislative Com- 
mittee.” 


RATES FOR WHEAT BONDS 


Fifty Cents Per Thousand—For 
Other Elevators Rate is One 
Per Cent. 


All 


The Towner Rating Bureau has made 
rates for wheat storage bonds for all 
elevators whose receipts are a good 
delivery on any board of trade, cham- 
ber of commerce or produce exchange, 
of fifty cents per thousand on penalty 
of bond; for all other elevators, one 
per cent. on penalty of bond.- 


Board of trade bonds in Chicago are 
twenty-five cents a bushel on elevator 
storage capacity; in Kansas City ten 
cents a bushel. Rates are graded so 
as to earn the same premium on ele- 
vator capacity. Elevators will be re- 
quired to furnish bond in an amount 
equal to fifty cents a bushel on their 
maximum elevator capacity. 


BIG AETNA MEETING 
Beginning July 23, the Aetna Com- 
panies will hold their big conference 


of agents, which will last three days. 
Those in attendance will be those who 
have qualified in the 1917 business 
building campaign. About one hundred 
representatives from all over the coun- 
try are expected. Business sessions 
are to be held on the 28rd and 24th. 
An automobile ride and beefsteak din- 
ner at the Winpoq Club, Windsor, and 
a golf tournament and dinner at the 
Farmington Country Club will : consti- 
tute the principal entertainment, 
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Resignation Rests 
No further meetings of the Bureau 


relative to the Travelers resignation 
have been called. The impression ap- 
pears to be that an amicable arrange- 
ment will be reached. The Company 
cited seven different subjects in its bill 
of particulars. As a result a number 
of things are undergoing consideration 
and investigation within the Bureau. 
* « oe 
National’s Brokers’ Branch 

The National Surety this week moved 
its brokers’ branch 
Life’s building on William St., where 
it has been for a number of years, to 
the ground floor of 50 Pine St. The 
Mutual Life simultaneously moved its 
supply department into the space for- 
merly used by the National. 

* * * 
Registrations Still High 

Automobile registrations still keep up 
to normal, indicating that as yet there 
has been no ultimate change in the 
number of cars in use, even though 
output may have decreased, This con- 
dition may be expected to continue for 
a time. It is still easy to get gasoline 
and the government has not made any 
general request to car owners to 
curtail the use of their cars in whole 
or in part. At present it is likely that 
more old cars are in use than normally, 
because of high prices and possibility 
of difficulty in getting new ones. It may 
be expected that for some time cars 
will not wear out in full proportion to 
even a reduced output. 

* * * 
Arranging Monthly Report 

The Bureau is considering a monthly 
report arrangement for owners of com- 
mercial fleets. The necessity for report- 
ing,each car’ withdrawn or added to a 
fleet has been a troublesome feature 
of this class of business, which the 
Bureau companies wish to remedy as 
soon as possible. 

* * * 
L. L. Hall Advanced. 

L. L. Hall, assistant superintendent 
of the inspection and rating department 
of the Bureau, has been appointed su- 
perintendent, succeeding R. S. Elberty 
who is now serving the Government in 
the Ordnance Department. Mr. Hall 
was formerly manager of the St. Louis 
Branch Bureau and came to New York 
as assistant to Mr. Elberty. 

xs * & 


Compensation of Express Companies 

The Hastern Underwriter is advised 
that compensation insurance covering 
all the express companies as consoli- 
dated by the Government has been 
placed with the stock companies 
through the office of J. G. Hilliard 
and that the premiums on same total 
about $175,000. 

* * z 
Explaining Rating Plans 
L. L. Hall, superintendent of the in- 
spection and rating department of the 
Bureau, and G. F. Michelbacher, its 
actuary, are visiting Chicago, Detroit 
and ~Louisville, explaining the new 
experience and schedule rating plans. 
The meetings were arranged at the re- 
quest of five Western companies. 
* * * 
Another Cause of Accidents 

The automobile is figuring promi- 
nently in a new class of accident. Dr. 
Thomas E. Turner, of Mt. Holly, N. 
J., was seriously injured when a tire 
which was being adjusted to his car 


from the Mutual . 
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burst. Both his jaws were broken and 
his nose smashed when a flying ring 
from the tire struck him. A similar ac- 
cident occurred in Atlantic City when 
J. Neafle Bowers, was seriously injured 
when a tire burst while being adjusted. 
He is in a serious condition in the At- 
lantie City Hospital suffering from con- 
cussion of the brain and a fractured 
skull. 
* * * 


Effect of Government Order 

In urging its customers to buy com- 
plete automobile collision cover im- 
mediately, the Chicago agency of the 
Georgia Casualty uses these arguments 
to show how the Government order 
curtailing pleasure car production will 
affect owners: ‘“‘The price of new cars 
will undoubtedly be advanced, and the 
cost of replacement parts will be in- 
creased considerably. Most serious of 
al) will be the difficulty in obtaining at 
any price the necessary replacement 
parts. The insurance companies, ob- 
ligated under their policies to replace 
broken or damaged parts, by reason of 
their national scope will be in a posi- 
tion. to give service that an individual 
eannot obtain locally.” 

* * * 


Accident Claims Fewer 

While monthly payment accident men 
are finding it hard to keep their organi- 
zations together because of the draft 
and other war causes, they are much 
pleased with the way claims have fallen 
off of late. One office reports a drop 
of twenty per cent. The policyholders 
are making such high wages that it 
does not pay them to be laid up. The 
same condition obtains in compensation 


lines. 
a * co 


Loss of Use Cover Sought 


A New York liability underwriter has 
been enquiring for a company to write 
consequential loss of use in connection 
with teams liability, similar to that 
written on automobiles, 

* e * 


Sees Good in State Fund 

One view of the New York State 
Compensation Fund is that if there 
were no fund, the state might order 
the companies to write all classes, re- 
fusing none, in which case the com- 
panies would again be placed at a dis- 
advantage, 

‘eos re 


Special Leaflet Issued 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Co., is issuing a 
special leaflet which contains thirty 
suggestions for meeting the fuel strin- 
gency. 

* * * 

J. S. Mossgrove, manager at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for the American Surety, 
stopped in New York for a few days 
on his way to Boston to say goodbye 
to his son who has gone to the front. 
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Greener 
TRENGTH 
INCERITY 


NDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Megr., 1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mgrs., Union Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, D, C. 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 
O. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


UNDERWRITER 
Malingering Cuts 
But Small Figure 


VIEWS OF DR. ROYAL MEEKER 


Arguments Used by United States 
Commissioner in Favor of State 
Insurance 


Some idea of who is supporting the 
state health insurance proposals and 
what form their arguments take in 
favor of such legislation can be gained 
by reading what Dr. Royal Meeker, 
United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, says regarding costs and 
malingering. In the course of an ad- 
dress Dr. Meeker remarked: 

“Do not allow anybody to frighten 
you by telling you what enormous fi- 
nancial burdens must be borne if pro- 
vision is made for health insurance. 
The only way in which either work- 
men’s compensation or health insurance 
ean increase the burden would be by 
its influencing industry and the health 
of the community in such a way as to 
actually increase the accident rate and 
the illness rate. I say that with all 
due deliberation. I might just as well 
finish up the job now. : 


“Books have been written about the 
malingerer. I think his importance has 
been enormously exaggerated. Now, I 
don’t mean to say that there do not 
exist then who deliberately lie down 
on the job. 


Hospitalizing Workmen 


“What would you do if you lost both 
arms? I think you would be inclined 
to lie down on the job, I know I would. 
I want to tell you, just by way of illus- 
tration, because it happens to pop into 
my mind, that I have looked for jobs 
—I have looked a whole day for jobs, 
without finding one, and at the end of 
a day I can tell you that I was very 
near the hobo class. I have often won- 
dered just how long a time it would 
take to make of me a thoroughly ho- 
boized or pauperized or hospitalized 
workman. I don’t think it would take 
very long. I don’t think it takes more 
than a week to thoroughly hoboize or 
pauperize or hospitalize a workman 
vainly seeking work. 

“Now, that has a very pertinent 
bearing upon both accidents and illness. 
I have always, fortunately, been pos- 
sessed of a pretty good physique. I 
was rather a husky individual, and if 
anybody found work I was usually 
among the number. Malingering does 
not exist to anything like the degree 
to which the German special writers 
on malingering would lead us to be- 
lieve—nothing like it. It is not more 
than a fractional part of one per cent. 
in the cost of workmen’s compensation, 
and besides, some workers are not COov- 
ered in workmen’s compensation that 
ought to be covered. In the first place 
farmers and domestic servants are ex- 
cluded, except in a very few instances, 
two industrial diseases are almost uni- 
versally excluded, and non-industrial 
accidents are excluded, but don’t think 
that there is no burden from non-in- 
dustrial accidents, because there is no 
sensible provision made for the distri- 
bution of that burden. 


Distribution of Burden 


“Non-industrial accidents are now 
compensated. Don’t try to deceive 
yourselves—they are compensated for, 
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FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. ; ; 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


they are paid for, first, by the individual — 
sufferer, next, by his immediate family, 
next, by his more distant relatives, and 
then by community in general, and that — 
is the way we are compensating for 
communicable illness, the burden falls, 
first, on the individual, then upon his 
family, then upon his more distant — 
relatives, and finally upon the commu 
ity, and you can’t.get rid of it. You 
will carry it a great deal more sensibly 
if you provide the means for the dis- 
tribution of the burden throughout the — 
community, and you will cut down your 
illness rate, there is not the slighte - 
bit of doubt about it. I think some of 
you present here know that you are 
confronted by something that is vel 
very similar to what you are confronted 
by when you are asked to consider 
rationally the distribution of burdens 
caused by industrial accidents. It is” | 
not quite the same thing, because it 
does not alone concern industry.” 5 


COULD NOT REOPEN CASE 
a 


Release Once Executed, Personal Ac- 


cident Claim Holds Despite | 


Subsequent Disability Ps 


Where an insured thought he had 
practically recovered from an injury | 
and $0 reported to the company which | 
accepted the report and settled accord- | 
ing to the claim under a personal ac | 
cident policy, and the insured signed a _ 
release to that effect, there can be no 
recovery for future consequences of in- - 
jury, according to a decision filed b 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi in the 
case of the General Accident, Fire & 
Life vs. Harris. The higher court said 
that the only mistake made was as 
the probable duration of insure 
disability. At the time he made the 
tlement he thought he had practic: 
recovered, but in this he was eviden 
mistaken. There was no fraud or 12 
representation made to him by th 
Company, and the reports of ie | 
sured and his attending physician were — 
accepted by the Company as Cor 
In reversing the judgment of the lov 
court, the Supreme Court stated 
it had carefully examined authoril 
and found no well-considered cases that | 
supported the contention that under the | 
statement of facts in this case a © 
ot Equity could set aside a settlement 
duly entered into between the 5. 
When a mistake is a mere matter Of | 
opinion as it was in this case as to the | 
length of time the injured party would 
be disabled and no fraud or misrepre 
sentions were practiced upon him by — 
the other party, the release could not 
be set aside. - - 
+ 


DECISIONS ON SUNSTROKE i 


Connecticut Judges Rule Differently \) 
in Two Cases Under Compen- } 


sation Act 4 
Dependents of a person who dies 


from sunstroke while working in the 
open and where there is no evidence 
of another cause are not entitled to | 
compensation according to a finding DY — 
Judge Case in the superior court of 
Connecticut, | 

Recently, in another case where sun- 
stroke was the claimed cause of death.) 
Judge Curtis of the same court | ald 
that compensation should be pai as 
the employee of a New Haven C0 
dealer died while in a coal pocket, an 
atmospheric conditions had been — 
cause of the direct effect of heat. 


Ne 
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Messenger, paymas- 

Can Work ter and office rob- 
Burglary With bery protection 
Other Lines works right in with 
compensation and 

liability lines, with group insurance 


and even with policies on lives, if the 
lives are those of important business 
men. The same men buy all these 
lines. This month of June is con- 
sidered the best in the year to sell 
burglary insurance, This is the sea- 
son at which people close their houses 
to leave for the seashore and moun- 
tains. It is the time of moving and 
upset. Homes are left unprotected or 
in charge of care-takers. The thieving 
gentry keep close track, and they profit 
accordingly. 

The total burglary premiums written 
by all companies in the United States 
last year amounted to approximately 
$6,000,000. This business fell into five 
main classifications: Residence, store 
or open stock, mercantile safe, bank 
burglary and paymaster and messenger 
robbery. Figures compiled by the Bur- 
glary Bureau indicate that the resi. 
dence business constituted 60 per cent. 
of the whole and that the others were 
divided as follows: 


Messenger, paymaster and office. 13% 


=o) soos GQ RBIRIGOS 6 Soi ecmecan 10% 
Mercantile open stock .......... 10% 
Mercantile Safe .. 1... cee eee 1% 


The Travelers says that nearly one- 
third of its business is messenger, pay- 
master and office business. As this 
line intimately concerns the manufac- 
turing and commercial world, it is con- 
sidered of much practical value. 

The Travelers is developing its resi- 
dence policy containing a co-insurance 
clause at a rate approximately 20 per 
cent. lower. The following table 
shows the amounts of insurance that 
can be purchased for a private resi- 
dence under each form for practically 
the same premiums: 


Terri With Pre- Without Pre- 
tory co-ins. mium co-ins. mium 
$2,000 $24.75 $1,500 $25.30 
II 2.000 22.00 1,500 22.00 
Ill 2,000 19.80 1,500 19.25 
IV 2 500 15.95 2,000 17.60 
Vv 2,000 22.00 1,500 22.60 
VI 2,000 24.75 1,500 25.30 


Tt will be noted from this, says the 
Travelers table that approximately 
$500 more insurance can be purchased 
en the co-insurance form than the same 
premium will buy on the form with no 
coinsurance clause. As records show 
many losses in excess of the policy lim- 
its, it is evident that many policyhold- 
ers do not carry ehough insurance. By 
taking the co-insurance form they will 
obtain approximately $500 more insur- 
ance without paying any more premium. 

* . * 
Frank Mead, manager of 
Making the St. Louis branch of- 
Auto fice of the Aetna, is one 

Shows Pay who believes that the 

; cost of a booth at the 
auto show is money well spent. The 

St. Louis branch had a booth at the 
St. Louis show last February and Man- 
ager Mead considers it a most profit: 
able investment. The total expense of 
exhibiting was $85.63. As a result of 
the exhibit, eighty-five prospects were 
secured and automobile insurance in 
excess of $500 was sold direct, with 
more to come. The complete arrange- 
ments for the exhibit at the St. Louis 
auto show are described by Manager 
Mead as follows: 

“We took one of the long tables from 
our office, and over it we placed a glass 
sign with electric lights behind it, on 
which appeared the Aetna seal on one 

side and the names of the three com- 
panies and a line about our combina- 
tion automobile policy. By decorating 
the table and putting a big Aetna sign 
we had in the office in front of it, the 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


booth made a very presentable appear- 
ance. We also induced the show com- 
mittee to hang a sign ‘Aetna Life In- 
surance Company’ in a very, prominent 
place so jt could be seen from all direc- 
tions on the second floor. 


“We put an advertisement in the 
automobile section of a daily paper for 
which we paid $15 and received two 
write-ups. In addition to this we had 
printed 3,000 tags which we had the 
boys in the office put on every car 
parked down town on Monday of show 
week and which caused quite a good 
deal of talk, and gave us a lot of ad- 
vertising. These tags cost us $12. We 
have received a-great deal of advertis- 
ing and given away a large number of 
the automobile catalogue containers 
which are eagerly sought for by visitors 
te the show. In addition to this we 
gave away a lot of small mirrors which 
we had in the office in connection with 
the railroad accident department busi- 
less and also some court plaster. 


“I believe that we have received a. 


great deal of favorable advertising 
through our exhibit and we have up- 
wards of 25 prospects who have called 
at our booth and voluntarily given us 
the expiration dates of their policies 
and asked us to come and see them 
for insurance. The attendance at the 
show was good and I believe that we 
are going to derive a great deal of ben- 
efit not only from the public, but also 
from the brokers who tell us that we 
are the only live ones in the field.” 


* a * 
The Fidelity & De- 
WheretoFind posit is offering a 
124,912 special burglary 
Prospects hold-up and robbery 
cover for building 


and loan associations, fraternal organ- 
izations and local unions of labor or- 
ganizations. In every city of any size 
these organizations exist. The funds 
collected by them are exposed to rob- 
bery and burglary until deposited -in 
the bank the day following. Usually 
the secretary or treasurer in charge of 
the funds is compelled to assume re- 
sponsibility for their safety until de 
posited in the bank and is in his per. 
sonal care and custody while in course 
of collection at the lodge or meeting 
room, while being conveyed to his 
home and to the bank the next day 
and while in his home over night. 

The Fidelity & Deposit’s rider, form 
No. 66, grants protection under such 
circumstances as that of interior hold 
up at the meeting or lodge room, high- 
way robbery while in course of convey- 
ance to and from the home and against 
burglary while at the home of the 
custodian. The rate for this form of 
insurance is 21%4 per cent. on money 
and securities subject to a minimum 
premium of $12.50 for insurance in 
amount of $500 or less. A great many 
agents have secured the fidelity bonds 
covering the officials of these organi- 
zations and are in a position to se 
cure the burglary and robbery insur 
ance. There are 124,912 building -asso- 
clations, lodges and fraternal organi- 
zations and local unions of labor or- 
ganizations. 


* * * 
As a war economy, the 
An Epistle North American Acci- 


dent has, until the war 
is over, discontinued the 
regular issue of the 
NAAIC Quarterly. In lieu thereof the 
agency department is using special 
bulletins. Agency Manager-'B. P. Scott 
speaks of other economies he will prac- 
tice and gives this advice to agents: 

“As far as possible, we will refrain 
from issuing special policy circulars, 
imprinted literature, watch fobs, etc. 


on War 
Economy 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


- 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED i874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H.. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F, W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55S JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


Remember—the fewer of these you re- 
quest, the more money available for 
war work. ‘Such sacrifices as these are 
small compared to the sacrifices our 
boys in the field are making. Guard 
carefully your supplies—use them 
where and when needed, but do not 
waste them. Guard doubly carefully 
the waste of your time—five minutes 
wasted time may mean the loss of au 
application or of a collection. Guard 
carefully your personal extravagances 
—it is the duty of each and every one 
of us to practice the strictest econo- 
my in, order that we may promptly 
meet every call Uncle Sam makes up- 
on us. Be cheerful—don’t be a gloom 
spreader. Tell every fellow ‘you meet~- 
‘business is good’—then make it good 
by putting the ‘steam behind yourself.’ 
These are the things that will help 
win the war.” 


B, R. Gregory, assistant manager for 
the American Surety at Austin, Texas, 
was in town a few days ago. He says 
that the wheat, corn and cotton crops 
in his state are something wonderful 
and that this will be a great year for 
the Lone Star State. 


Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 


arr 
THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern [I ept. 
Palace Bldg. 


Minneapolis 
Some of the most comprehensive 
literature on TNT, that innocent 


looking stuff that lets loose every now 
and then, as in Syracuse for example, 
has been issued by the Travelers. The 
composition and hazards of TNT, 
trinitrotoluol, are fully explained. 
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PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 


before selecting your 
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every 
operation 


Fighre on the Simple, Fast 10-Key Dalton 


OR 


The Dalton is the new way to office efficiency. New in its calculating 
mechanism, which reduces the total operating key board to only ten keys, 
making it possible for the untrained beginner to grasp its simple opera- 
tion at once—giving double the opportunity for speed to the expert. 


The operator is amazed at the simplicity of the Dalton. Her right hand ari 
covers the key board, her eyes rest on the work to be checked, and she works MT 
by the Touch System. The Dalton key board reduces the possibility of Za 
error seven fold over the ordinary machine—it doubles the speed because 


eye-reference to the keys is not needed. 


| 


il 


The operator does not have to know the number of figures in each item 
to register it. The Dalton automatically places each figure in the proper 
column, No eye-reference to banks of keys—no time lost—no mental ef- 
fort is required. The U. S. Government uses 2,000 Daltons for these rea- 
sons. The Eastern Underwriter does its igure work on Daltons, 


A single Dalton will handle the most complicated work of any office. It 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, figures fractions, cross-foots, computes 
interest, percentage discounts and makes out statements. It combines Sim- 
plicity, Speed, Versatility and Durability. It brings office efficiency with it. 


ADDING, 
LISTING AND 
CALCULATING MACHINE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| 


FOUITABL FB 
Mutual in Principle and Practice | 


O Impregnable in Strength @) . 


Enterprising, Conservative Management 5 
f Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies [ im 4 


Low Mortality Rate 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


new insurance issued 
POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I Prompt Payment of Death Claims I a i} 


Investigate 


Company iate A . 
: Efficient Service to Policyholders 


T Training and Education for Agents T 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
A eight years of public service A 


Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 


B representatives of 
THE RQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY B 


of the United States 


i For agency openings address: : ky 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 


a Cotter teh 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURA 


Nineteenth Year; No. 30 


[SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INsURANCE Economics, EsTABLISHED IN 1899] 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, JULY 26, 1918 


MAY SEND MAN 
SOUTH IN FALL 


South American Plans Maturing Rapid- 
ly—Twenty Companies Now 
Included in Movement 


ARGENTINE AND BRAZIL FIRST 


American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion is Name Selected—Constitu- 
tion Framed Subject to Counsel 


At the meeting on Wednesday of the 
fire companies interested in developing 
South America, plans were rapidly for- 
mulated for entering that territory as 
soon as possible. A constitution was 
drawn up, subject to the approval of 
counsel, which establishes the name of 
the organization as the American For- 
eign Insurance Association. 

A proposal to send a man south to 
investigate conditions in Argentina and 
Brazil was discussed and it is probable 
that this will be done early in the fall. 
Tt is not thought that operations will 
be extended beyond these two countries 
for some time. 

A committee was appointed to nom- 
‘inate the board of directors which, 
when elected, will in turn elect the offi- 
cers of the Association. The commit- 
tee is composed of the Great American, 
Glens Falls and Hartford. 


Marine Insurance Added 


A committee on marine insurance 
Was also appointed in accordance with 
the newly framed constitution which is 


*composed of the Insurance Company of 
North America, National of Hartford, 
Boston and Continental. 


Fifteen companies were represented 
at the meeting on Wednesday, and four 
other companies had signified their de- 
sire to join the Association. Several 
of these companies included subsidiary 
corporations making the total more 
than twenty. 


In each instance the companies were 
enthusiastic in their desire to get things 
under way as soon as possible and the 
questions asked President Snow, of the 
Home, who is the originator of the 
movement, were many and varied from 
entrance requirements to fire hazards. 

The constitution and by-laws of the 
new organization call for the appoint- 
Iment of a manager with a supporting 
organization. It is thought that the 
™man sent to South America to investi- 
gate conditions will later be made man- 
ager. 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Security 
Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Service 
Expert. advice. on 
insurance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 
Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire © Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
, transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


MVE RtTY TE ULES LIBRARY 


NCE™” 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


LIFE MEETING TO 
BE MELTING POT 


Americans and Canadians One in 
Discussing Usefulness of Under- 
writers in War Work 


PRESIDENT WILSON TO SPEAK 


International Celebrities to Make Ad- 
dresses—Accommodations for 
Record-Breaking Gathering 


“The Contribution Life Insurance 
Has Made and Will Make Towards 
Winning the War.” 

The foregoing forms the theme of 
the Twenty-Ninth Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. This year it is to bethe ~ 
annual meeting of the International 
Association of Life Underwriters, com- 
posed of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters of the United States 
and the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

The theme is a -big bite, To recite 
what life insurance has contributed to 
the winning of the World War to date 
would require volumes and _ untold 
time; to prophesy what will be the 
part played by life insurance in the 
future toward ridding the world of 
“Hunism” and “Kultur,” is to under- 
take a task equal in importance to the 
war itself. 

The International convention will be 
held in New York City on September 
4, 5 and 6. The headquarters of the 
convention will be at the Hotel Astor, 
and right here we prophesy that that 
famous hostelry will not have in its 
history been the headquarters of a 
larger or more representative body of 
useful citizens of the American con- 
tinent. 

Importance of Meeting 

Get a picture of the celebrities who 
will attend this meeting, both in and 
out of the life insurance business. The 
importance of the matters to be dis- 
cussed is evident. Note the men oc- 
cupying big places in the world’s af- 
fairs, who are attracted and are willing 
to give up time to prepare messages 
for delivery at this meeting. 

Life insurance men, big and little, 
also women, this International meet- 
ing is of vital importance to you, it is 
worth your moral support, and it is 
worth your financial support to the 
extent of providing for your personal 
presence at all of its sessions. To keep 
abreast of the times in this business 
it is necessary to be where the big 
things are going on looking to its ad- 


2 


vancement. The big things will be in 
New York on September 4, 5 and 6. 
Get the spirit.' Plan to come to the 
meeting. COME TO THE MEETING. 
Large Attendance Assured 

We learn from Lawrence Priddy, 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, that at this,date 
more than 1,000 rooms in New York 
hostelries have been reserved for del- 
egates, coming from all sections of 
the *United States and the Dominion 
of Canada to this meeting. We learn 
also that at meetings, which President 
Priddy attended,. and where he a@: 
dressed the members of local associa- 
tions in connection with the Inter- 
national meeting, where it was the in- 
tention of the local associations to 
send two or three delegates, that at 
the conclusion of: his remarks, when 
the question was asked how many of 
his hearers were sufficiently interested. 
in the big problems confronting life 
insurance men both from a patriotic 
and business standpoint, were going to 
attend this meeting, anywhere from 
fifteen to forty hands went up. 


President Wilson To Open Sessions 
The opening sessions of the conven- 
tion will be held in the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the opening addres- 
ses will be made by President Wood- 
row Wilson and _ Sir Charles. Fitz- 
patrick, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 
Other Speakers Announced 


In conjunction with all these the 
principal speakers at the convention 
will be Professor Mellville Cumming, 
of Canada. The subject of Professor 
Cumming’s talk will be “The Relation 
of Life Insurance to the Development 
of Our Agricultural Resources.” We 
understand that Professor Cumming 
occupies a position in Canada similar 
to that of our Secretary of Agriculture. 

Thomas B. Macaulay, president of 
the Sun Life Assurance Co., of Canada 
will speak on the subject of “Canada’s 
Wartime Experiences.” 

Herbert C. Cox, president of the 
Canada Life Assurance Co., will dis- 
cuss “Life Insurance and Thrift.” 

Sir Edmund Walker, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Imperial 
Bank, of Canada, will speak on the 
subject of “Life Insurance and its 
Relation to Credit.” 

George W. Perkins, for many years 
vice-president of the New York Life 
Insurance Co., later a member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., now chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
International committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, has been 
invited to make an address on the sub- 
ject of “The Life Agent’s Opportunity 
and Duty In View of War Conditions,” 
and while no definite acceptance has 
been received from him it is hoped 
that he will be able to deliver the 
above address. 

Dr. Geo. B. Vincent, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation .and formerly 
president of the University of Min- 
nesota, will speak on the subject of 
“Public Health and Life Insurance.” 

Dr. James H. Kellogg. president and 
director of the Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich., will deliver an address 
on “The Influence of Personal Habits 
on Life Expectancy.” 

Hon. Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
of the New York Life Insurance Co.; 
Henry Moir, president of the Actuarial 
Society of America; Harry L. Seay, 
president of the American Life Con- 
vention and presidcnt of the South- 
land Life Insurance Co., of Dallas, 
Texas: will each deliver an address, 
the subjects of which have not yet been 
announced. 

J. H. McIntosh, president of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel, 
-will make an address on the subject 
of “Insurable Interest, How to Prop- 
erly Designate the Beneficiary of a 
|Life Policy.” f 

Banquet Orators 

The speakers at the banquet which 

will be held in the Grand Ball Room 


THE EASTERN 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


@ AMARILLO 


DEMISUMN, 


DALLAS, TEXARKANAe 
FT.WORTH ¢ 


THE 
BIG 


TEXAS GREAT 


For Agency Contracts address 


UNDERWRITER 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


of the Hotel Astor, Thursday night, 
September 5, are: 


Lord Reading, British Ambassador to 
the United States; Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes, counsel of the Legislative 
Committee now conducting investiga- 
tion for the Government into the man- 
ufacture and production of aircraft; 
Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell, president 
of the Privy Counsel of Canada. 

President Priddy announces that it 
is likely that another of America’s most 
distinguished citizens, whose name he 
is not privileged to announce at this 
time, will speak on this occasion. 

Harry B. Rosen, producer, New York 
City, will tell “How I Personally Sell 
$12,000,000 per Annum.” 

Dr. Edwin Weles Dwight, medical 
director of the New England Mutual 
Life, of Boston, will make an address 
on ‘“Medfcal Selection.” 

Edward A. Woods, manager of the 
Edward A. Woods Agency, Inc., of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, at 
Pittsburgh, and formerly president of 


the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, will speak on the subject 
of “War Time Arguments in the Sale 
of Life Insurance.” 

Women To Take Part 


The women are going to have their 
opportunity also. The program pro- 
vides a section for the discussion of 
“Present-day Opportunities for Women 
in Life Insurance.” It is planned to 
have brief addresses on the subject by 
several women prominently identified 
with the business. 

Big Producers To Tell How 

Three or four men whose persona] 
sales of insurance far exceed $1,000,000 
per annum are slated to give “Argu- 
ments That I Have Used to Sell Large 
Lines of Insurance to Provide Funds 
for the Payment of Inheritance and 
Succession Taxes.” 

To Be Practical Convention 


President Priddy states that it is 
intended that the sessions of this con- 


‘vention shall be extremely practical 


If you can prove 


gation 


WANTED 


By an old established Life Insurance Company 


A Manager for the 
State of Connecticut 


(1) That your record will bear very close investi- 


(2) That you are an A-1 producer and organizer 


a very attractive proposition can be offered. 


Address with full particulars 


ee 


CONNECTICUT 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


July 26, 1918 


and to that end and for that purpose 
each. address will be followed by 
questions and answers and there will 
be a number of discussions on . the 
floor of the convention which vitally 
affect the business with the hope that 
every delegate will be able to get out 
of the convention the particular thing 
that he personally most needs in his 
work. 

Official. Sessions Sept. 3... - 


Practically all business of both the 
Canadian and American Associations 
will be transacted on September 3, at 
which time there will be a meeting of 
the Canadian Association, and the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Association will be in session the en- 
tire day. ; : 

It is hoped that.the reports of all 
committees and practically all business 
will be transacted at these meetings 
and all delegates to the American As- 
sociation will be permitted to attend 
this meeting. 

Order of Speakers 

The order of speakers 


will appear on the completed program. 


. 


. 


indicated _ 
‘above, is not the order in which they 


This advance statement was made by 


President Priddy. at the urgent re- 
quest of the press, so that the” ingur- 
ance fraternity might be advised at the 
earliest possible time. 


a 


GIVEN SILVER SERVICE 


A. A. Harris of Sohmer &- Harris 
Agency of Equitable Honored by 
Associates ; 


A. A. Harris, of the Sohmer & 


bi 
ie 


‘ 


Agency of the Equitable at 19 Liberty — 
Street, New York, recently retired t Al 
take up other work in the Equitable 


service, and the agency will be here- 
after conducted under the title of Wil- 
liam Sohmer & Company. oe 2 


~ 
The agency under Mr. Harris’s him 3 


lage has grown to be one of the 

able’s leaders. In June, 1918, it was 
seventh in the list of agency leaders 
and tenth for the first six months of 
the year, and at the recent Equitable 
Agency Club’s meeting at Asbury Park, 
two members of the agency, Joseph 


Merber and Godfrey B. Moore, qualified | 


for the Quarter Million Club, and five 
members for the Century Club. 

As a tribute to Mr. Harris, a number 
of the agency’s members decided to 
prercns him with a testimonial, July 


a silver coffee service and tray. God- 
frey B. Moore made the presentation. 


WRITING OF ANNUITIES 


Results Among Ten Companies in 1917 | 


—Figures Show Wide Fluctua- 
tions 
Some companies gained and some, 
lost in the amount of annuities written 
last year, as compared with the year | 
before. The Metropolitan, which led in 
1916, reversed its course in 1917. This 
was owing to one annuity having been | 
written in 1916 for $1,250,000. Follow- 
ing are the annuity receipts of ten’ 
companies as shown by the Connecticut 
Department report: 


1916 1917 
Metropolitan $1,834,173 $281,767 
Equitable 1,234,809 1,369,741 © 
Travelers 939,459 556,194 
National Life 726,286 648,200 
Penn Mutual 631,985 511,501 
Mutual Life 539,896 552,690 
New York Life 430,636 518,938 
Prudential 358,455 487,927 
Aetna 302,727 563,596 
Phoenix Mutual 68,175 509,476 


PRUDENTIAL AIDS EXHIBIT | 
An industrial housing exhibit ! 
being held in Newark, N. J., all thir 
week. The Prudential has been aske( 
to supply a large quantity of its ad 
mirably prepared literature pearini 
on thrift, care of the sick, food cod 
servation, proper habits of living, et 


An informal gathering took place | 
when Mr. Harris was presented with, 
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Hansen Elected 
Guardian Vice-Pres. 


MANAGES AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


Entire Business Career Spent With 
One Company—Service Rendered 
Brought Deserved Promotion 


Time, if employed diligently, brings 
to man deserved recognition and 
merited honors. There is no more 
striking example of this truth than 


that found in the action of the direc- 
tors of the Guardian Life Insurance 
Co. of America, at their quarterly 
meeting on Wednesday of this week, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 


in electing T. Louis Hansen, vice- 
president and agency manager of that 
company. 

Mr. Hansen is the type of man 
people bet on, his rise in the ranks 
of the Guardian Life, (formerly the 
ee rae | has not been accompanied 
by a fanfare of trumpets, but it has 
been persistent and consistent. Born 
in Denmark, April 8, 1875, Mr. Hansen 
came to the United States at the age 
of seventeen and began his life insur- 
ance career with The Guardian Life 
of America (then the Germania) in 
1896. After many years of miscel- 
laneous service with the company he 
was placed in charge of the agency 
department in January 1910, he was 
appointed assistant to the second vice- 
president in 1911; superintendent of 
agencies May 1, 1914, and promoted to 
vice president and agency manager 
July 24, 1918, 

Rebullds Agency Plant 

The handiwork of Vice President and 
Agency Manager Hansen is_ seen 
everywhere among the field force of 
the Guardian Life. The agency or- 
ganization has been remade. From. an 
ordinary every day plugging aggrega- 
tion, it has been generalled into a live 
pulsating selling force, filled with 
enthusiasm and ‘intense loyalty, 

Just Pridein Achievements 

Mr. Hansen can look back with just 
pride on the results of his_ untiring 
service with the, Guardian Life. and 
face the future with assurance of 
greater success where such efforts are 
put’ forth. His many friends both in 
and out of his own company will re+ 
joice with him in this new tribute to 
his worth. 


BANKERS LIFE IN CONGRESS 

Forty-six members of Congress are 
policyholders in the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines. Of the total number, five 
are members of the Senate and forty- 
one are members of the House, 


THE EASTERN 


EXTENDING DISABILITY 


Prudential Will Include This Feature 
in Joint Policies on Three 
or Four Lives 


Heretofore the disability feature in 
connection with policies on joint lives 
has been confined by The Prudential 
to policies covering two lives only, as 


stated in the rate book, Now, however, 
it has been decided to include this 
feature in policies covering three and 
four lives, subject to the same rules 
as govern its inclusion in _ other 
policies. As is the case with joint life 
policies on two lives, the amount of 
the premium to be waived and _ the 
amount of insurance to be payable in 
instalments in event of total and per- 
manent disability of one or more of 
the insured under such policies will 
depend on the number of persons 
covered by the policy. 

Thus under a joint life policy cover- 
ing three lives one-third of the premium 
will be waived and one-third of the 
amount of insurance will be payable in 
instalments for each one of the insured 
disabled while less than sixty years of 
age. Similarly, joint life policies cover- 
ing four lives will provide for waiver 
of one-fourth of the premium and pay- 
ment of one-fourth of the amount of 
insurance in instalments for each one 
of the insured disabled while less than 
sixty years-of age. As is the case with 
other policies, in event of the disability 
occurring after age sixty, the amount of 
the insurance will be reduced by the 
fractional part of the premium waived. 
The disability feature will not, however, 
apply to any woman among the insured 
under such policies. 

Consistent with the Company’s prac- 
tise, these disability provisions will 
apply to joint life policies now in force 
covering three or more lives for disabil- 
ity that occurred after January 1, 1916; 
subject to the general rules in this con- 
nection. 


UNDERWRITER 


Writes Survivorship 
Annuities Under 45 


MUTUAL BENEFIT’S CHANGES 


Round House Employees and West 
Indies, Central or South American 
Travel Applicants Considered 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. has made _ several important 
changes in its agents’ manual since the 
last published edition, December 10, 
1917, in view of which a special bul- 
letin to agents was issued recently 
containing revisions up to July 1, 1918. 
The following important changes are 
found in the bulletin: 


Deferred Survivorship Annuities 


The Company will consider applica- 
tions for Deferred Survivorship An- 
nuities on the lives of those under age 
45, if accompanying the application 
there is an amendment reading as fol- 
lows: 

“T understand and agree that any 
bond issued upon my application or 
any amendment thereto shall be sub- 
ject to the following provision: If, 
within five years from the date of this 
bond, the insured shall engage in any 
military or naval service in time of 
war, the liability of the Company in 
the event of the death of the insured 
while so engaged or within six months 
thereafter, if the annuitant survives 
the insured, will be limited to the re- 
turn in one sum of the premiums paid 
hereon.” 

The Deferred Survivorship Annuity 
bond will-be subject to the above, pro- 
vision if a war clause would be 
attached to a policy of insurance issued 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


——————————— ———E 


STRENGTH OF 


' GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Send for Particulars of Policy 
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on the same life, that is if the insured 
is under age 45 or is over 45 and con- 
templates engaging in, military or 
naval service. 
Policy Reinstatements 

A policy reinstated within sixty days 
of the date of lapse will not be subject 
to a war clause, provided it was not so 
subject at date of lapse, even if the 
insured is engaged in military or naval 
service. The short form of application 
for reinstatement, is used for policies 
with and without a war clause, and the 
reference to military and naval service 
cannot, therefore, be omitted  there- 
from. Policyholders whose policies do 
not contain a war clause may be as- 
sured that application for reinstate- 
ment under the short form within sixty 
days of the premium due date, will not 
necessitate the imposition of the war 
clause. 


Railroad Round House Employes 


‘Round house employes in railroad 
service will now be considered for 
insurance, provided they are not ex- 
posed to unusual hazard in going and 
coming from their work, 


Red Cross Executives 


The company will consider  insur- 
ance for a moderate amount on the 
lives of Red Cross executives whose 
duties keep them confined practically to 
large cities such as London and Paris, 
with a single extra premium of $10.09 
per thousand to cover travel hazard, 
it being understood that there will be 
no refund where this $10.00 extra 
premium is charged. 

West Indies and South America 

Applicants proposing to travel to the 
West Indies and Central or South 
America by way of the Atlantic will be 
considered for amounts not in excess 
of $10,000 of insurance, and will be 
charged a single extra premium of 
$10.00 per $1,000 of insurance in ad- 
dition to the first regular premium, as 
in the case of Red Cross executives. 
Policies in such cases will not be is- 
sued on the term plan or with a pre- 
liminary term rate. The single premium 
is payable on delivery of the policy 
and will be refunded if the applicant 
does not start on his proposed journey 
within the first policy year, but not 
otherwise. 


MORE INHERITANCE TAXES 


House Ways and Means Committee 
Favors Fifty Per Cent. in Estate 
Levies 


Additional heavy taxes on _ inheri- 
tances are planned by the Government. 
The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has proposed a fifty per cent. ad- 
vance. 


Under the present law an exemption 
of $50,000 is allowed the estates of resi- 
dents of the United States in computing 
the value of the net estate. It is the 
purpose of the committee not to remove 
this exemption. According to the 
scheme of estate taxation, tentatively 
agreed upon by the Committee, the var- 
ious rates would be as follows, three 
ciphers being omitted from the table: 


Amount of net estate. Per cent. 
Not exceeding $50; ..........cneenen< 3 
Qver,,,; $50, not over $150, 56.-... 6 
Over $150, not over $250,055... 9 
Over $250, not over $456) 45.6.. 12 
Over $450, not over $1,000,...... 15 
Over $1,000, not over $2,000,...... 18 
Over. $2,000, not Over $3,000,...... 21 
Over $3,000, not over $4,000,..... 1 24 
Over $4,000, not over $5,000,...... 27 
Over $5,000, not over $8000,...... 30 
Over $8,000, not oyer $10,000,...... 35 
@MVHTIS10,000 a. ccsarttets ea etd Greece cis 40 


In the case of the last two items, the 
committee made an exception in the 
general fifty per cent. increase. The 
rates were arbitrarily fixed at thirty- 
five and, forty per cent. respectively. 
These represent the only variations 
made in the schedule of rates from the 
general plan. 


4 
New York Life’s 

~~New War Clauses 
TEN THOUSAND: LIMIT PLACED 


All Policies Issued After July 22, 
1918, Contain New 
Provisions 


The New York Life Insurance Co. 
under date of July 90, 1918, advises its 
agency force, that, 

In -order to.adopt ..a~ more general 
policy,.; toward,: all applicants from 
United. States. whose duties may, dur- 
ing the war, involve travel or residence 
outside of Continental United States or 
Dominion of Canada on account of 
relief work or business in an admin- 
istrative or executive capacity, the Com- 
pany has decided to. grant a maximum 
of $10,000° of ‘insurance with new War 
Clause C, as set forth herein. The en- 
tire policy of the Company regarding 
War Clauses on business in the United 
States from. and after date hereof is 
stated as follows: 


First. The Company will not write 
any policy on. the life of any one in the 
United, States Army or Navy or any 
pranch .of the... United States Govern- 
ment service; where the applicant is 
eligible for Government insurance, un- 
less it is clear that the applicant has 
applied for the limit which the Govern- 
ment grants, namely, $10,000. 


Second. In lieu of all War Clauses 
and Aviation Clauses: now in’ use the 
Company will,.in the. future,- employ 
three War Clauses. known as: 


..War.Clause A.. War Clause B.- War 
Clause CG. Bs S49. ; 

Following is the text of each of the 
above: Clauses in full: 


‘War Clause A. 


CONDITIONS REGARDING | RESIDENCE. 
TRAVEL, OCCUPATION. AND MILITARY 
: . OR NAVAL SERVICE > ; 

If within-two--years after the date of issue 
of this policy. the insured. shall die.as-a result 
directly or-indirectly of engaging in aeronau- 
tics; of if within’ five years after the date of 
issuwe.-of this *policy~ the ifisured shall dfé as 
a result directly or indirectly. of engaging ‘ouz- 
side the boundaries of Continental United 
States and the’ Dominion of Canada in anv 
military or naval service in time of war—then. 
in any such case, the insurance under this pol; 
icy shall be limited to either one-fifth of the 
face of the policy or to the premiums actually 
received, whichever is the larger. unless a 
single extra premium of ten per cent. of the 
face of the policy shall have been paid to 
the Company. f : 

f the insured, while not engaged in mili- 
tary or naval service, shall travel or reside 
elsewhere than in Continental United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, and shall die 
within two years after_the date of: issue of 
this policy as a result directly or indirectly 
of a state of war or insurrection outside the 
boundaries of Continental United States and, 
the Dominion of Canada, the insurance under 
this policy shall be limited to one-half.of the 
face of the policy, unless-a single extra pre- 
mium of two and one-half per cent. of the 
face of the policy shall have been paid ro 
the Company. ny 
The extra premium shall be due on the dav 
the insured first engages in aeronautics, or. 
if he shall not have engaged in aeronautics. 
on the day the insured leaves Continental 
if the insured was not engaged in military or 
aval service at the time he left Continental’ 


Service, 
(ess the 


thereafter entered military or naval 
the extra premium of ten perf cent. 


extra premium of two .and one-half per cents 
if already paid) shall be due on the, day he’ 

j : i Phe: grate provision of. 
this policy shall applyto the payment of any: 


entered such service. 


extra premium, ahs : 

One year aftér the nd of‘ the war the Com- 

pany will seeregate into two groups the polt- 
cies on which were paid an-extra’ premium of 
ten per cent: and the -policfes on which ‘were 
paid an extra premium of two and one-half per 
cent.; respeetively, and will refund any. part 
of such extra premium as shall not have been 
required to pay ‘death losses due directly or 
indirectly ‘to--the cause for which the extra 
premium was. charged. 
-\The boundaries of Continental United States 
ahd the Dominion ‘of ‘Canada include the waters 
within three miles of the coast line, but do not 
include ‘the Panama Canal Zone. 


War Clause B. 


CONDITIONS REGARDING 
TRAVEL, OCCUPATION, AND 
OR NAVAL. SERVICE 
If within two years after the date of issue 
of this policy the insured shall die as a result 
directly or indirectly of engaging in aeronau- 
tics; or as a result directly or indirectly of 
a state of war or insurrection outside the 
boundaries of Continental United States and 
the Dominion of Canada; or if within five 


RESIDENCE, 
MILITARY 


United States or the Dominion of: Canada: and; 


n 
United States or the Dominion of Canada-and: 


THE EASTERN 


years after the date of issue of this policy 
the insured shall die as a result directly or 
indirectly of engaging outside the boundaries 
of Continental United States and the Domin- 
ion of Canada in military or naval service in 
time of war;—then, in any such case, the in- 
surance under this policy shall be a sum equal 
to the premiums thereon which: have been 
paid to and received by the Company and no 
more. 

The boundaries of Continental United States 
and the Dominion of Canada include the waters 
within three miles of the coast line, but do not 
include the Panama Canal Zone. 


War Clause C. 


CONDITIONS. REGARDING RESIDENCE, 
TRAVEL, OOCUPATION, AND MILITARY 
OR NAVAL SERVICE 
If within two years after the date of issue 
of this policy the insured shall die as a result 
directly or indirectly of engaging in aero- 
nautics; or if within five years after the 
date of issue of this policy the insured shall 
die as a result directly or indirectly: of en- 
gaging outside the boundaries of Continental 
United States and the Dominion of Canada in 
any military or naval service in time of war. 
then—in any such case, the insurance under 
this policy shall be a sum equal to the pre- 
miums thereon which have been paid to and 

received by the Company and no more. 

If the insured, while not engaged in military 
or naval service, shall travel or reside else- 
where than in Continental United States and 
the. Dominion of Canada, ad shall die with- 


-in two vears after the date of issue of this 


policy as a result directly or indirectly of a 
state of war or insurrection outside the bound- 
aries of Continental United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, the insurance under this 
policy shall be limited to one-half of the face 
of the policy unless a single extra premium 
of two and one-half per cent. of the face of 
the policy shall have been paid to the Com- 
pany. The extra premium shall be due on 
the day the insured leaves Continental United 
States or the Dominion of Canada and the 
grace provision of this policy shall apply to 
the payment of such extra premium. One year 
after the end of the war the Company will 
refund any part of such extra premium as 
shall not have been required to pay death 
losses due to a state of war or insurrection. 

If within two years after the date of issue 
of this policy the insured shall engage in aero- 
nautics: or shall travel or reside outside the 
boundaries of Continental United States and 
the Dominion of Canada; or if. within five 
years after the date of issue of this policy the 
insured shall engage outside the boundaries 
of Continental United States and..ithe Do- 
minion of ‘Canada in military or naval service 
in time of war—then, in any such event, the 
provisions of this policy for Total and Perma- 
nent Disability and for Double Indemnity 
Benefits shall immediately become null ant 
void and the Company will be liable for the 
refund of the unearned premium, if any. paid 
for said benefits. 

The botindaries of Continental United States 
and the Dominion of ‘Canada include _ the 
waters within three miles of the coast line. 
but do not include the Panama Canal Zone. 


All applicants,—regardless of age or 
sex will be considered for:— 

1. Amounts up to $2,500 with War 
Clause A (any insurance in force with 
a special War Clause covering military 
risk to be included.) 

2. Amounts in excess of $2,500 and not 
exceeding $10,000 (including any insur- 
ance in force with special War Clause 


covering travel risk) with War Clause 


C - 


3. Amounts in excess of $10,000 with 


War Clause B: 


Where application is for an amount 
in excess of $2,500 the rule of the Com- — 


pany will be:— ae 

1. For amounts not exceeding $10,000 
to insert War Clause C unless request 
is made in application for $2,500 with 
War Clause A and balance with War 
Clause C. 


2. For amounts above $10,000 to in- 
sert War Clause B unless request is 
made in the application for limit with 
War Clause A or C in accordance with 
the above rules. 

3. If an applicant has joined the Army 
or Navy as a permanent profession or 
occupation the regular rules calling for 
advance in age for occupation will be 
applied in addition to War Clause. 


Exceptions To Above Rules 


If thezapplication ._papers show that 
the applicant contemplates traveling 
on ‘account of relief work or business 
outside of Continental United States or 
Dominion of Canada in countries or 
regions where the Company has reason 
to believe there is extraordinary 
hazard,—the ‘rule above regarding $10,- 
000 with War Clause C may not apply. 
The Company reserves the right to 
judge each case on its merits as regards 


the insertion _of the various War 
Clauses, or to decline the risk. 
In Virginia amounts in excess of 


UNDERWRITER 


$2,500 will be issued with a special 
War Clause. 
Special Notes 
The absolute limit that the Company 
will issue to anyone engaged in aero- 
nautics or intending to so engage will 


be $2,500 and no more. With War 
Clause A. 
Where policies are issued with 


Disability Benefits and Double Indem- 
nity Benefits, such benefits will cease 
by amendment to above clauses, under 
the following conditions: 

1. If within two years insured engages 
in aeronautics. 

2. If within two years insured travels 
or resides outside the boundaries of 
Continental United States or Dominion 
of Canada. 

3. If within five years the insured en- 


gages in military or naval service in ~ 


time of war outside the boundaries of 
Continental United States and Domin- 
ion of Canada. 


July 22, 1918 
(Date of change) 


All policies issued at Home Office on 
and after July 22, 1918, will contain 
war clauses in accordance with above. 

As heretofore repeatedly stated the 
Company,—owing to varying conditions, 
—reserves the right to change any of 
the War Clauses now in use or the 
rules governing their use without pre- 
vious notice; such change to apply to 
all business from the date set by the 
Company, whether applications were 
written before said date or not. 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


covering Permanent and Total Disability and W. 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 


July 26, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President — 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 


crease during the year of 


$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 


$731,696 was in dividends | 
Its. 


or premium refund. 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y._ 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


A Combination That Mieans Money for the Agent 
Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 


Satisfied? 


LIFE 
HEALTH 
ACCIDENT 


correspond with the Agency Department of the Company.- 


“LIVE AND DIE. WITH ASSURANCE” 


S your story as an Agent 
Finished, or are you still 
waiting for the Big Chapter? 


Valuable Openings in Productive Territory 
For Energetic Ambitious Men. 


Maryland Agmrance (Corpora 


i », Baltimore 


JOHN T. STONE 
President 


eekly 


ro iad 


if 
-.- 
_ 


ety 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company | 


a 
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Insurance to Cover Inheritance Taxes 
is opening new: fields to Provident Agents 


Men are insuring not only to protect their families and to 
protect their business but also to protect their estates. 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Wrong Basis Used 
In Assessing Tax 


PHOENIX OF LONDON REPORT 


Company Pays 287 War Claims Since 
Outbreak of Hostilities Amounting 
to £265,000 


The annual report of Rt. Hon. Lord 
George Hamilton, P. C:,- G. C.S.°L, 
chairmen of the board of directors of 
the Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London, for 1917, sets forth the 
facts, that notwithstanding the war, the 
new business is larger than in 1918, 
and exceeds £1,100,000, and the claims 
due to the war are £20,000 less than 
in 1916, being £70,530 in amount. 

Continuing he said: 

Our life assurance account, our new 
business, like that of many other 
leading offices, has shown excellent. 
results, and it is above the total of 
the preceding ‘year. This is surprising 
when we bear in mind the enormous 
number of men, within the usual insur- 
able ages, withdrawn from civil life 
for patriotic duty, whose circumstances 
are not favorable to the effecting of 
life policies, and the temporary with- 
drawal of a host of inspectors and 
agents whose energies are ordinarily 
spent in introducing new applicants. 
But life assurance appeals to every 
section of the community, and there 
are scarcely any conditions of human 
affairs imaginable where the need of 
' this form of protection will not exist. 


Taxes and Losses Heavy 


Apart from new business, however, 
life assurance companies have not en- 
joyed a very prosperous time. Death 
claims arising from the war, which 
have fallen most heavily upon young 
lives, have practically wiped out the 
profit which in normal times we antici- 
pate receiving from favorable mortal: 
ity. Since the outbreak of war the 
company has paid war claims in re- 
spect of 287 policyholders killed, the 
sum assured under the policies 
amounting to £265,000. Last year the 
‘amount paid was £70,530, that being 
about £20,000 less than in 1916. 

Two other forces have adversely 
affected the financial position of life 


offices. The value of their assets has 
had a continuous fall, and the pressure 
of increased income-tax has been seri- 
ously felt. The fall in the value of 
securities we can only submit to, like 
all capitalist bodies anq private in- 
vestors. It is the common lot, 

Tax Basis—Profits—Not interest 

But I have been greatly impressed 
by the universal testimony to the un- 
due hardship which life offices have 
to bear in regard to the method by 
which they are assessed for income-tax. 
The tax is, as you know, levied on 
the interest received on their funds, 
and this is not, in our judgment, an 
equitable basis, as we contend the 
proper measure of our liability should 
be our profits, instead of interest. 


PRUDENTIAL FIGURES 

The Prudential of America gives to 
the agents of the Company the follow- 
ing statistics to be used as potent can- 
vassing clinchers. For the first six 
months of 1918 the Company paid in 
death claims $17,157,746.03; the com- 
pany paid in death claims during 1917, 
$30,100,087.61: it also paid in death 
claims since the Company began $350,- 
532,152.71; and the total payments to 
policyholders since the Company began 
business up to June 30, 1918, amounted 
to $507,015,221.04. 


MISS BULGER GIVEN PURSE 

Miss Lillian K. Bulger, of Albany, N. 
Y., and secretary to Pancoast Kidder, 
manager for the Mutual Life there, has 
joined base hospital unit 48 for service 
in France. Before leaving Albany for 
an embarkation port Miss Bulger was 
given a purse by her associates in. the 
Mutual Life office. Mr. Kidder is now 
a captain in the American army in 
France. ‘ 


TRAVELERS GROUP CASE 
The Travelers last week wrote a 
group policy covering the 325 employees 
of the Power Specialty Co., of Roches- 
ter. The business was written through 
the local agents of the Company, J. M. 
and E. E. Brogan. 


GEO. YALE WITH BOOKSTAVER 

George 'S. Yale; formerly automobile 
claim adjuster for J."N. S. Brewster & 
Co., is now superintendent of the claim 
department of *the Jos. D. Bookstaver 
office. 


_ Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 


been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 


Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Our enviable record for service in 


the past and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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Sell Young Women 
Endowment Insurance 

PRESENT IS OPPORTUNE TIME 

Systematic Thrift is the High Road to 


Economic Freedom Sought 
by Them 


Advantages of endowments for young 
women and how easily they may be 
provided out of Savings from small 
earnings, is shown by The Prudential 
which speaks of this opportunity for 
salesmen in a recent issue of the 
Record. This is now The Prudential 
writer sees the situation: 


“Long before Mars flung his grim 
challenge to a peaceful world, the girls 
of America had won a place of honor 
in the nation’s far-flung battleline of 
education and industry. Cl-ar-eyed, 
intelligent, enthusiastic, taught in the 
same schools as their brothers, and 
moved by the _ spirit of democracy, 
tbey reach out after that economic 
freedom which the ability. to earn 
their own living can alone give them. 
Glorying in an independence that the 
girls of no other land enjoy, they 
tread the highroads of business or 
climb the rugged heights of the profes- 
sions—teachers, nurses, stenographers, 
clerks, telephone operators, garment- 
makers, saleswomen, etc—over three 
million workers, skilled and efficient, 
yet fascinatingly feminine, the pride of 
the nation that bred them. 


Every One a Prospect F 


“Have ‘you thought of that, Mr. Can- 
vasser? Have you made it your 
business to talk insurance to the 
srown-up girls on your debit, who, 
having finished school, are now earning 
substantial salaries? How Many of 
them because of your efforts, are now 
the proud possessors of Prudential pol- 
icies? Not the little industrial policy 
that their mothers took out years ago, 
but grown-up policies, befitting their 
grown-up years and grown-up  inde- 
pendence. 

“Nearly every girl 
her living knows, or at least hopes, 
that her business or professional 
career is only a step toward the higher 
and nobler duties of wife and mother. 
How important it is, therefore, that 


who works for 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


SSmorvar 
INSURANCE 
OF GOSTON massacHu 


WILLIAM ‘N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District - 
-St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


COMP. 
SETTS 


N. YY; 
she be taught without delay the value 
of life insurance, both as a means of 
protection and as an ineentive to 
thrift. And how better can you teach 
her these lessons than by selling her 
a twenty-year endowmeut policy? 
Does Not Cost Much 

“You are not asking her to assume 
any great financial burden. As little as 
forty-five to fifty cents a week, at ages 
eighteen to thirty, will buy a $500 
twenty-year endowment policy on the 
intermediate plan, while eighty ‘cents 
a week, at the same ages, will buy 
$1,000 of this kind of insurance on the 
regular ordinary plan. Could there be 
any easier or safer way for a girl to 
invest small sums of money? 

“Think what it will mean to her! 

“In the course of time a maturing 
endowment policy may prove to be a 
godsend. Maybe it will put a -son‘or a 
daughter through college. Maybe it will 
start her husband in business. Maybe 
it will be the means of buying a little 
home. Maybe it will make possible a 
long-wished-for vacation trip. Maybe 
it will tide over some crisis in her life 
—a serious illness, loss of income, or 
the death of the bread-winner! Many 
indeed are the reasons why every 
young woman. should take thought for 
the morrow. 

“Here, then, is a rich field of 
prospects, one that is too often neglect- 
ed. Cultivate it assiduously and you 
will not only reap a rich harvest of 
commissions, but you will add to our 
great family a host of loyal Prudential 
girls who, in the days to come, will 
never give their husbands an opportu- 
nity to say ‘My wife objects to insur- 
ance.’ ” 


ADVISED TO PAY MORE 

At a meeting of the Ladies’ Catholic 
Benevolent Association, at Binghamton, 
N. Y., Supreme Deputy McCorry spoke 
on the new rate schedule, strongly ad- 
vising all members to change from the 
old to the Tew. rate, making it clear 
that the extra assessments which are 
sure to be necessary in. case transfer 


is not made will prove much less 
satisfactory than the new rates. 
WORLD LIFE ENTERS N. J. 

The World Life & Accident, of 
Chicago, has been admitted to New 
Jersey for accident | and health 
business. : 
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Arthur Hunter 

Made Chief Actuary 
WILLIAM YOUNG SUCCEEDS HIM 
Board of Directors of New York Life 


Make Promotions at July 
Meeting 


At its meeting July 14, the board 
of directors of the New York Life In- 
surance Co. promoted Arthur Hunter, 
actuary, to the position of chief actu- 
ary, and at the same meeting William 


XK 


ARTHUR HUNTER 


Young, assistant actuary, to the posi- 
tion of actuary. 

Speaking of the promotions the New 
York Life says the C: mpa.y is most 
fortunate in having at the head of its 
Actuarial Department two such brilliant 
and efficient young men who are so 
well qualified by education and experi- 
ence to perform the important duties 
of chief actuary and actuary, respect- 
ively, of a great life insurance company. 


WROTE $450,000 FIRST YEAR 


Leon G. Simon Qualified for Equitable’s 
Quarter Million Club—Was 
Manufacturer 


One of the remarkable producing 
records made known at the recent 
Equitable Life agency meetings was 
that of Leon G. Simon, of the Martin 


LEON G. SIMON 


G. Ford general agency of the Society 
in New York City. Mr. Simon joined the 
Equitable July 1, 1917 and between then 
and June 30, 1918, he paid for more 


THE EASTERN 


Big Development 
In Writing Farmers 


MORTGAGE REPLACED BY POLICY 


Companies Now Underwriting Life 
Insurance Instead of Mortgages— 
Prosperity is Reason 


The writing of life insurance on 
farmers has taken a big jump under 
war conditions, the farmer as a class 
probably being more prosperous NOW 
than at any other period of American 
history. 

or the same reason the investment 


of new life insurance funds in farm 
mortgages is now practically nil. Those 


companies maintaining large staffs in 7 


their farm mortgage departments are 
apportioning them to other depart- 
ments to help out with the added 
work there. 

Also, the life companies report that 
mortgages on real estate generally 
are being paid off at such a rate that 
these funds in many instances will 
have to be re-invested in other secur- 
ities. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life outlines the 
opportunity of writing farmers as fol- 
lows in the current issue of its Bul- 
letin: 

“An agent who works a good deal 
among farmers says that in order to 
focus the farmer’s attention he used a 
pad and pencil. By a few simple fig- 
ures, the proposition is made plain. This 
agent makes it a point to know the 
farmer’s hobby, If it is hogs, he talks 
hogs and acquaints himself in advance 
with the latest price quotations on 
hogs. If it is a cattle man, he talks 
cattle. If a. grain farmer, he knows 
the latest grain prices and the market 
tendency. This meets Mr. Prospect at 
a point of personal interest, and the 
familiarity with prices and conditions 
establishes confidence.” 

The last issue of The Prudential 
Weekly Bulletin also encourages the 
writing of ordinary on farmers as 
follows: 

“All over the United States and 
Canada your friend the farmer is in the 
best of humor. Despite the war, in- 
creased taxes, and all sorts of demands 
on peoples’ purses, he is looking for- 


ward! constantly to the near future, -} 
which“promises to bring him another ;{ 


bumper 
harvest. 


“A Washington despatch embodies 
a government report, which predicts a 
record breaking wheat crop this year. 
Everything combines to make it clear 
to live Prudential men whose territory 
embraces farming districts to tackle 
the man who tickles the soil and makes 
it laugh with fatness.” 


crép, a richly remunerative 


than $450,000 qualifying for the Quarter 
Million Club of the Society. For his 
coming year, Mr. Simon has pledged 
himself to write $1,000,000 of new busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Simon is an alumnus of. the 
Columbia~University School of Mines 
and in 1910 he was appointed statistical 
engineer in the Bureau of Engineering 
Statistics. In 1912 he entered the mer- 
cantile field and became treasurer of 
the Gross-Simon Co. .and also ,president 
of the International Manufacturing Co. 
It was while in this work that he made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Ford, ulti- 
mately joining his agency. 

Possessed with a large acquaintance 
among engineers, bankers and brokers, 
Mr. Simon developed his clientele in 
this direction. He is the author of an 
article soon to be published in one 
of the technical magazines on “Psycho- 
Analysis in Its Daily Application” and 


is a member of the Efficiency Society, ' 


Travel Club of America, Intercollegiate 
Alumni, “Le Salon,” and Art Student’s 
League. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be. beneiitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA ; 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 


$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


ASSCtS  .iccccccseccccccceccccccccccce RleRieie cia vosericle 
Liabilities ....--.secccsecesccese sew sidaeisioaegie sie 

Capital and Surplus..........seseees oriatasciaieieia/s s/\< 
Insurance in Force........0« ABER eecessccccerses 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly........--..-- 


ae eee sere rece ceeescensesesesase 
weeeee seem escereceseseresseesessee 


seem reece nese et sees eseeeenees . 


s divin siala'efe cis creas eeieeeteees sveswaver 131,790)562, 
ooweeeocecehetnnletise anaes 19,612,616. 
S leas 0 pects abemeensty 1,500,000.00 annually - 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


—————————————eeeeee<=<qa——— a were 


next birthday to 60 years. 


anteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 


| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care ‘of inter- 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 


3% reserve 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Doubie Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


CONNECTICUT. GENERAL GROUP 


Organizes Special Department’ In 
Charge of Walter I. King, Formerly 
With Columbian National © 


The Connecticut General Life ,has 
organized a’ group’ insurance dep “t- 
ment which has been placed in charge 
of Walter I. King, formerly in the 
actuarial department of the Columbian 
National Life in Boston. The Company 
has circularized its agents pointing 
out the big opportunity under present 
conditions of writing group insurance, 


A Real 
District — 
Manager 


is wanted for one of 
the best territories in 
the most prosperous 
section of the nation. 
This is a real oppor- 
tunity for a first class 
mai 


Write ais alee 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


July 26, 1918 
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THE EASTERN 


VEUE ELE EECA CUTEST ETE EE 
LL 


JONES—THE EXECUTOR 


How a Large Life Insurance Policy Was Sold to an Executor After 
His Experience in Settling a Friend’s Estate 
*” From “ThesPelican” published by the Mutual Benefit Life 


Sameer rneTT Te nTHNEEN ELUNE TT veaN HTH NN NEE NTEU EN CREUNNA TARA AMENDS CUTAN LALA CAS USE DUSTED EEE EEE ETUDE UDOT 


Jones was a successful business man 
in his community. Everyone admired 
his ability and appreciated his integrity 
of character. He had more than pas- 
sing knowledge of business procedure 
and was looked up to on every hand 
as a man who could be implicitly 
trusted and whose opinions were valu- 
able, yet he had never before served 
as an executor of an estate. He had 
frequently been asked to serve in that 
capacity, but not until his closest 
business associate practically insisted 
upon it did he finally yield and allow 
his name to be used in. that way. as 
named in his friend’s. will. 

His friend had suddenly died of 
pneumonia several months. previous to 
the time of our story and it was then 
that Jones began to have a keener ap- 
preciation of the difficulties that lay 
ahead in the trust which had been im- 
posed upon him. His first surprise 
‘came when the validity of the will it- 
self was questioned. The usual petition 
setting out the facts required by law 
had ‘been signed and executed. The 
signature of the testator and the two 
witnesses to the will had been properly 
proved, but the will itself was con- 
tested, although unsuccessfully, by a 
dissatisfied legatee. : 

Realized His Troubles 
Jones’ friend had not been a‘ believer 


in life insurance, although he had ear- §: 


ried a small policy in a fraternal 
society, the immediate proceeds of 
which met his funeral and -last- sick- 
ness expenses, but left very little be- 
yond that to the widow, who had since 
had to borrow money at the’bank with 
Jones’ endorsement, pending the im- 
portant time for her, when her 


husband’s will could be probated. From 


the day that the contest was started 
Jones awoke to a full realization of the 
troubles which were probably ahead of 
him. The court appointed two ap- 
praisers in the usual way to determine 
the value of the estate. Jones’ friend, 
in his lifetime, had often spoken in a 
proud manner of certain pieces of prop- 
erty located in a distant city. This 
’ property had been well managed, was 
well located, and fortunately produced, 
for the time being at least, a good in- 
come, and there were the usual stocks, 
bonds and chattels, personal property 
and other securities which had to be 
inventoried. It had not occurred to 
Jones and his friend that considerable 
time would necessarily be consumed in 
the appraisal, classification and inven- 
tory, and Jones’ friend had forgotten 


that the cost of these also would be a 
depreciation his estate would have to 
sustain. : 
Negotiated Estate 

There were practically no creditors 
of the estate, but the law had to be 
complied with and the usual notice 
published once a week in a local news- 
paper for six months, giving the credi- 
tors an opportunity to present their 
claims. In the meantime the widow’s 
first note to provide necessary funds 
for herself and family had matured 
and had to be renewed for a period of 


three months, pending the receipt of 


the first funds from the estate. Jones 
looked over the report of the appraisal 
carefully, and, realizing that it was his 
duty to convert the assets of the estate 
into cash as far as possible, he deter- 
mined that the property in the distant 
city could be sold to good advantage 
first. He opened negotiations with a 


‘firm of real estate men, who were glad 


to undertake the negotiation of a sale 
of the property. When it became 
known that the property belonged to 
an estate it immediately depreciated 
in value in the eyes of prospective 
buyers, but it was finally sold at some 
sacrifice, and when the agents had 
deducted their commission Jones paused 
again to note that what had seemed 
such good property to his friend had 
proven more or less of a burden to 
his wife and family. 
Accounting Called For 


Up to this point Jones had had little 
difficulty in persuading his fellow 


‘executor of the wisdom of the steps 


which they had jointly taken, but one 
of the legatees, who was especially 
close to the other executor, persuaded 
him to introduce an intermediate ac- 
counting in the estate. Jones was not 
in favor of this, for he realized fully 
that where many minds have to be 
satisfied there is plenty of opportunity 
for trouble. The legatee in question, 
however, pressed his point very hard 
and was able to arouse..¢! sh senti- 
ment among the other a wisd so a 
the intermediate accounting was called 
for and provided. The court issued its 
usual citation and all the interested 
parties were brought before the court 
to hear the intermediate accounting. 
While Jones and his fellow executor 
had been very conscientious in their 
work and had used judgment in all of 
their undertakings, two of the legatees, 
nevertheless, found some pretext for a 
complaint and actually filed objections 
to the intermediate accounting. Their 
purposes were only blocked after con- 
siderable delay, and a compromise 


Established 
1867 
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affecting the interest of all parties was 
finally entered into. The final settle- 
ment of the estate was still months 
away. 

Service Man Enters 


It was in the midst of these troubles, 
which had been no small drag on Jones’ 
time and energies, scantily paid for by 
the statutory fees and allowances, that 
Jones was one day interviewed by a 
real life insuramce agent and coun- 
selor, a service man who frankly stated 
at the very outset of his interview 
that he was not interested in merely 
selling Jones some more life insur- 
ance. He even said that possibly Jones 
already had enough life insurance, 
and, from the strict necessities, sur- 
rounding the occasion of death, pos- 
sibly too much life insurance. Indeed 
Jones was Jed to agree with him that, 
outside of sufficient cash to meet the 
Federal Estate and State Inheritance 
Taxes, several thousand dollars at the 
most should be sufficient life insur- 
ance to meet the needs common at 
death, but the agent dwelt upon the 
importance of properly disposing of 
the balance of his life insurance in 
such a way as to actually establish an 
estate. He pointed out that the average 
life of estates generally was only about 
seven years and that Jones could 
easly triple this time by availing him- 
self of certain privileges which had 
been guaranteed to him in his policy 
contracts, but which, unfortunately, 
neither he nor the agent who sold him 
the insurance had ever taken the 
trouble to investigate. 


Income For Family 

The agent then showed how a life 
time provision could be made for Mrs. 
Jones, without disturbing the principal 
of the estate; that through the receipt 
of a fixed monthly income she could 
be saved all worry as to the investment 
and re-investment of funds; that she 
could be saved from the perilous ex- 
perience of dealing with promoters and 
stock salesmen of one kind or another 
and that after her death Jones’ two 
daughters could receive the proceeds 
of his life insurance estate in fixed 
monthly instalments that would cover 
their entire lifetime. Every word which 
the agent spoke upon the subject cut 
like a two-edged sword, because Jones’ 
mind was constantly dwelling upon.the 
estate of which he was an executor. 
How much easier his task would, have 
been; how much better for his friend’s 
widow had his friend left a properly 
pre-administered life insurance estate 
and a smaller general estate. 

Must Avoid Mistakes 

He very quickly and wisely allowed 
his mind to run ahead to that day when 
he, too, would permanently stop his 
work, and he realized as never before 
that if he were to avoid the mistakes 
his friend had made definite action 
must be taken. The agent had gained 
his confidence and so he made a frank 
statement to him of his present finan- 
cial situation. The agent pointed out 
that $2,000.00 would be necessary to 


~& THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, i the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
“The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


and 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the - 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds» 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in-premiurh de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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meet the State Inheritance Tax and 
that, based upon his present financial 
condition, $4,000.00 more “would be re- 
quired to cover the Federal Estate Tax. 
Jones recalled how he had had to sell 
some of the most readily convertible of 
his friend’s securities to meet these very 
items and to take advantage of the 
discount which the Government allows 
for prompt payment. He had hated to 
sell these securities and he knew very 
well that he would probably leave some 
of his own that he would hate to have 
sold under similar circumstances. 


For Taxation Purposes 


He therefore agreed with the agent 
that it probably would be wise, taking 
into account the natural increase’ of ' 
his wealth and the tendency toward 
increased taxation, to set aside at least 
$10,000 of life- insurance for ‘taxation 
purposes and an additional $5,000 to 
protect certain outstanding interests he 
might have to meet, current bills and 
to enable his wife to be comfortable 
pending the settlement of his estate. 
He then gladly signed an application 
for $100,000 of life insurance, the 
greater part of which was to be retain- 
ed by the company at his death and 
the interest upon it paid in monthly 
instalments to his wite, the right of 
withdrawal being withheld from her. In 
order to increase her income for her 
lifetime he allowed a portion of it to 
be placed under Special Privilege No. 
4, fifteen years certain (his daughters 
were aged nine and seven years and 
this provision in case of his wife’s 
early death following his own would 
continue that part of the estate until 
they were each above twenty years of 
age.) He then provided that at the 
death of his wife following his death 
the balance of the proceeds held under 
Special Privilege No. 2 by the company 
should be transferred to Special Priy- 
ilege No. 4 and paid out in monthly 
instalments to his two daughters for 
their lifetime, twenty years. certain 
(further providing that in case they 
left issue the balance of the certain 
instalments remaining unpaid should 
be paid at their mother’s death in 
monthly instalments to such issue, the 
right of commutation being withheld - 
from the several beneficiaries.) 


Brought Satisfaction 


In the course of a few days, Jones’ 
examination having proved satisfactory 
and the payment of the premium 
having been made in advance, the 
agent "was able to deliver the com- 
pleted program to Jones. Jones sub- 
mitted the policy and the supple- 
mental agreement to his lawyer who 
told him it was one of the best legal 
documents he had ever seen, that every 
contingency had been provided against, 
and, as stated to him by the agent, 
any changes in hisfuture circumstances 
could be cared for by making a cor- 
responding change in his agreement 
with the company. Jones. now had 
satisfaction in the possession of his 
life insurance which he had never en- 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Edward Jahn, an agency 


Estate vs. instructor for The Pru- 
Producing dential Insurance Com- 
Powers pany, of Newark, gives 


this selling pointer: 


“T was recently taken by an agent to 
a prospect whom he had eanvassed and 
talked to many times personally and 
with his assistant and the best they 
ever got from him was an indefinite 
promise. The assistant had, however, 
when an agent, closed him for $1,000. 

“I was greeted by the prospect with 
this shot right from the shoulder: ‘I’ve 
decided I have enough life insurance.’ 

“Said I, ‘May I ask upon what grounds 
you base your statement?’ The reply 
was, ‘I have $3,000 life insurance and 
some building and loan shares.’ 

“‘ves’ IT answered, ‘your $3,000 life 
insurance would represent an estate 
this minute if death or total disability 
overtook you, but your pbuilding and 
loan is worth a little more than the 
amount you say you have paid on it 
for two years. You have about nine 
years more to live and make the month- 
ly payments before it matures to the 
amount you are now figuring on. Now, 
may I show you how small your estate 
is as against your producing powers 
for I am sure I can convince you that 
you have not enough life insurance? 

“You'll agree with me that you have 
at least twenty-five years of producing 
power left if you live—yes! Well, then, 
we will say that your earnings during 
this: period will be $40,000—and this is 
a moderate estimate. I am sure you 
will agree with me that your life in- 
surance together with your small equity 
in the building and loan would appear 
insignificant if you passed away this 
minute. We will say that your earnings 
will be only $40,000. You will readily 
see that you need at least an additional 
$5,000.’ 

“The prospect admitted the truth of 
my argument and signed the applica- 
tion. I find that the emphasis these 
days should be upon the earning power 
of a prospect during the course of his 
expectancy of life, and that that method 
wins when all others fail.” 

* * * 


A writer in “Hot Stuff,” 


Vacations— that bright organ of the 

Before Hoosier Casualty, has 

and After this to say regarding 
vacations: 


“T am heartily in favor of vacations. 
I believe that all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy, but all play 
and no work makes Jack a thundering 
sight duller boy. The trouble with this 
vacation business is that we anticipate 
it, and think of it and nothing else for 
about four weeks beforehand and we 
suffer from the effects of it about four 
weeks behindhand. Figuring one week’s 
vacation, we have lost about nine weeks 
for our employer. If our employer 
happens to be ourself we have wasted 
nine weeks of our own time and time 
is all in the world that God has given 
us to turn into money. When I think 
of the time wasted by my employes and 
myself and look upon the multitude of 
idlers who wander aimlessly about our 
streets. I can realize why the country 
as a whole is not more efficient than 
it is, and I can realize why production 
is correspondingly low and why prices 
are skyhigh. The average man is not 
productive up to one-half of his ability. 
Consequently what is produced is twice 
as high as it ought to be. 

“Nobody can convince me that insur- 
ance agents are producing to their full 
capacity and if ever there was a favor- 
able time for them to reap. a harvest 
it would seem to be now. People have 


money to buy insurance and certainly, 
in these hazardous and uncertain times, 
insurance against loss of time by sick- 
ness or accident is an absolute neces- 
sity. The extreme high cost of things 
is within itself an argument in favor 
of protecting our incomes.” 
* * * 


Secretary William 

Some Alexander, of the 
Mid-summer Equitable, New York, 
Reminders who is also editor of 
“Agency Items,” pre- 


sents these mid-summer suggestions to 
agents: 

As we enter upon the last half of 1918, 
individual retrospection is essential. 


‘Has your progress measured up to 
the programme you adopted on Janu- 
ary 1? 

Have you reached the half way point 
in new business secured on the basis of 
the mark set for the year? 

Have you kept faith with yourself in 
making a given number of calls each 
week? ‘ 

Have you made periodic visits to the 
policyholders in your territory to serve 
them in connection with their present 
insurance and to increase their insur- 
ance in appropriate cases? 

Have you kept abreast of the times 
by adapting your methods to present 
conditions? 

Have you in each instance tried to fit 
the policy to the applicant, to this end 
utilizing the Equitable’s great variety of 
policy forms? 

Have you 
new prospects 
holders? 

Have you been awake to the possibili- 
ties of business and group insurance for 
small as well as for large merchants 
and manufacturers? 

Have you talked $10,000 and $5,000 
instead of $1,000? 

Have you specialized among those be- 
yond the draft ages? 

Have you sought out those who by 
reason of war conditions are enjoying 
unprecedented prosperity and who 
should be putting a large portion of 
their increased income into life insur- 
ance? 

If you have been doing all this, your 


secured introductions to 
from present policy- 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


success in 1918 will be assured, and if 
you are not ahead of your schedule do 
you recognize the absolute necessity of 
speeding up during this most important 
year? 


Jones—Executor 
(Continued from page 7) 
joyed before; he ceased to look upon 
his life insurance as a luxury and re- 
garded it as a necessity. He no longer 
looked upon it as “pie and cake,” but 
as “bread and butter,” and during the 
remaining months of vexatious delays 
and trying experiences in the settle- 
ment of his friend’s estate he found 
gome considerable compensation in the 
knowledge that he had now permanent- 
ly avoided the mistakes which his 
friend had made, “ 
Insurance Carries The Man 


But Jones realized that his duty. to- 
ward the community did not cease with 
the provision which he had made for 
his own family, but that he had a 
distinct moral obligation to the com- 
munity, since his judgment was . sO 
universally respected. He nad always 
been a believer in life insurance and, 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company — 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


THE : 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 
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(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It-is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 


It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies ......+++e.+--- 18,262,933 

It. stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 

sothtewlae same ss condos ea 0p 198,060,002 


It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
mepensute wa sceecs eevee e splot t0 Joe 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


as men ordinarily view things, he had 
carried considerable of it, but he never 
before grasped the thought that after 
all it is the life insurance that carries 
the man and not the man that carries 
the insurance. He found that his life 
insurance “carried” him to his day’s 
work with greater confidence; that it 
enabled him to see all of his business 
relations in a saner and _ healthier 
perspective. He found that he slept 
better and had more continuous peace 
of mind. While these experiences were 
now pérsonal to him he realized that 
there were many other people in the 
community entitled to the same enjoy- 
ment, and he therefore not only gave 
a strong letter of endorsement to the 
agent, but expressed a willingness to 
use his personal influence, first with 
his fellow executor and then with other 
friends, persuading them to listen to 
the advice which the agent could give. 
The letter which he wrote to the agent 
is of so much interest that it is here 
reproduced: 3 


Investment Field Risky 


“I desire to express my appreciation 
of the trouble you have taken in laying 
out the proceeds of my eight policies 
so that my mind can be at rest with 
regard to the future well-being of my 
wife and children. The practical result 
is that in the event of my déath a sub- 
stitute has been provided who will 
take full charge of my family and 
work for them as long as they live. 

“The field of investment is always 4 
risky one, and particularly so for 
widows and orphans, and no one should 
allow such a responsibility to be thrust 
upon his inexperienced dependents after 
his death. Insurance payable in the 
form of a fixed income is the only 
practical solution of the problem, and 
I deem it somewhat of a public service 
to call attention to the work you are | 
doing in this direction, which demands 
a far broader knowledge of the science 
of life insurance than is necessary | 
merely to acceptably represent a good © 
company. . 

“The work ‘you have done for me) 
has required a special study of My) 
needs and requirements, so as to take) 
care of every possible future contin- | 
gency, and I am abundantly satisfied 
with the settlement you have arranged. | 

“In the hope that the work ‘you are) 
doing may receive the full recognition | 
it deserves, believe me, Yours very 
truly,” | 

Jones was determined that there 
should be more happy widows in 
community and fewer troubled ¢xe) 


(Continued on page 9) | 
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No. 9—IDEALS 
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You must know definitely and clearly 
just what you wish to do or have. in 
life if you want to be successful. 

In the beautiful home office of the 
National Fire are several large signs 
*‘Mirection First, Then Distance.” That 
expresses the whole thought in a nut- 
shell. Have an ideal and you can ac- 
complish anything you set out. to do. 
Your fortune or lack of fortune is not 
the result of chance but of your ideals. 

You make your own misery, your 
own happiness, your own poverty, by 
what you think and what you think is 
simply your ideals. The mind inside 
you is a magnet of attractive and re- 
pellant qualities. If you think you are 
worth while, others will think the same. 
Ideals make opportunities for you. It’s 
all up to you. Strange as it may seem, 
some insuranee agents do not have 
ideals, or if they have them, they are 
constantly eluding them. They mean- 
der along, drifting aimlessly from one 
thing to another in a half-hearted man- 
ner, and the result is they live in a 
constant state of confusion. . 

Pause for a moment and consider 
whether or not you have any definite 
port or goal in mind. Take ten minutes 
some time when you are alone in think- 
ing this over. If you have no definite 
goal in life you are weak on ideals and 
you must turn on the power of vision 
by thinking quietly but positively what 
you ought to be or do or have. A 
stalled motor boat churning around in 
the trough of the-sea is quite likely 
to be swamped. How different is a 
boat under power and control plowing 
through the briny deep toward a par- 
ticular port. 

' It is of the greatest importance to 
you to have ideals, whether you are 
a brand-new agent or a battle-scarred 
veteran. You can never get anywhere 
unless you have clear-cut and definite 
ideals to pattern after. A kid in the 
lots watching various games of base- 
ball and hearing tales about the game 
slowly forms his ideal “slugger” and 
when he steps up to the bat he tries 
to emulate his “Ty” Cobb and the re- 
‘sult is that he makes a hit where the 
fellow without an ideal goes to the 
bench while he is careening around the 
‘bases joyous and happy over the hit 
he made. ~ 

~ Eye on the Ball 

A golf player takes his Jerry Travers 
book on golf and pores over the con- 
tents, keenly taking in all the direc- 
tions and paying particular attention to 
the pictures. When he goes out on the 
links he has a mental concept which 
will keep repeating to him the advice 
of an expert “Keep your head down 
and your eye on the ball until after 
it is hit.’ He is unconsciously making 
Jerry Travers his ideal in the game of 
golf and is copying his strokes and 
style and Ye Gods if ever a chance 
came to go out to see the wonder of 
the game, he will travel miles just to 
get a peep at him driving a ball. 


~ « - 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
- Binghamton, N. Y. . 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
_with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


A fisherman is enthusiastic about. his 
ideals. He reads and copies and swops 
talk about different anglers until finally 
he has in mind his ideal man of the 
trout streams. We read history and 
novels to get ideals. We are constantly 
surrounded with the stuff ideals are 
made of. An individual is according to 
his ideals honest or dishonest, friendly 
or unfriendly, polite or rude, initiative 
or inert, enthusiastic or indifferent, a 
thinking person or thoughtless, etc., 
and no person at any time is greater 
than his ideals. 

Do you know a calm, courageous, 
forceful, determined, self-reliant aspir- 
ing agent? And do you know a weak, 
whining, complaining, melancholy, mor- 
bid, nervous, fretful agent? ‘Both are 
the results of ideals, for a man never 
is anything in this world that he doesn’t 
want to be. Water finds its level and 
if your ideals are not kept higher you 
will soon gravitate toward people like 
yourself. Can you, for instance, con- 
ceive of a strong, vigorous, successful 
agent going around among strangers 
and mingling with despondent and un- 
successful people? 

So vital is this matter of ideals that 
you will want to make an examination 


-of your own mental life and see how 


clearly you have mental ideals in your 
various works and play. Improve your 
ideals and you will gravitate toward 
a better class of associates. As you 
make the examination, ask yourself the 
question why for instance anger takes 
hold of you when things don’t go your 
way. This analysis will show you some 
simple reason why you get angry at 
certain times when at other times you 
would pass the event without notice. 


Have Definiteness 


You have the power right now inside 
of you to make your own ideals. After 
you have created your own ideals, you 
should form in your own mind a mental 
image of yourself and pick yourself 
to pieces and decide how you compare 
with your ideal on personal character- 
istics. One great ideal an insurance 
agent should strive for is definiteness. 
Don’t have vague or indefinite notions. 
It is the lack of direction that causes 
you to drift. Unless you know where 
you are going you cannot know how 
to get there. Know where you are 
going and what you want. 


Did you ever see a file of raw recruits 
marching in a field in columns of 
platoons? The right guide will almost 
invariably edge towards the right and 
the entire platoon would be over in the 
corner of the lot were it not for the 
instructor who tells the right guide to 
get his eye on a definite obiective way 
in front of him and make for that. 

Stop reading after you finish this 
article and start thinking. Look over 
the records you keep. . Would your 
ideal salesman allow his prospect book 
to become as old and worn out as 


For particulars, address 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In: Selling Points 


Facts— 
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RLASTING 7 


HE HILLS 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


yours. 
best kind of records. Judging from the 
number of insurable risks in your ter- 
ritory, how do you stand toward the 
possibilities for you? How does your 
ability compare with the ability of 
your ideal? What are you doing to 
make yourself as near like your ideal 
as possible? 


The market for you is your territory. 


Outline plans for making the 


Play the game according to rules. Your 
ideal isn’t lazy, impatient, ignorant, 
rude, indifferent. He is industrious, 


goes about his business having self- 
control at all times, is afraid of no 
man, has a thorough knowledge of his 
business, is polite and courteous, has 
enthusiasm and knows how to express 
himself effectively. If you have been 
plodding around here and there wasting 
your time you have lacked- direction 
and you need ideals. If your desire 
is to write a certain amount of business 
next week, your plans will be far dif- 
ferent from what they are if your am- 
bition is simply to look after the busi- 
ness that happens to come in. 

Environment has had much to do 
with the making of your ideals, but 
you now have control of your environ- 
ment and can always get above it by 
a little effort. Continually keep your 
ideals ahead of you so when you finish 
one task there will be no uncertainty 
as to what you will then. do. 


Producer’s Best Secret 


Fix your mind on some definite plan 
for your life. then write it out ‘and 
from time to time check up to see how 
near you are living to it. Right think- 
ing-about their business is the great 
secret of the best producers. Create 
within you an ambition for right ideals. 
Don’t live in a chaotic condition, dart- 
ing around here and there and every- 
where with lightning-like rapidity. De- 
velop at once a successful ideal and 
grasp it firmly enough to act on it. 

Make a start toward success bv 
creating in your own mind an_ ideal 
of what you are living for and what 
vou ultimately want to accomplish in 
life. Form a mental picture of your 
ideal home, its location, construction 
and environment. Adopt an ideal diet 


of food that will supnly you with en- 
ergy, enjoyment and efficiency. Fashion 


your ideal dress within your méans.° Re- 
solve toamass a competency. Plan ‘an 
ideal day of work in the field with much 
of your wasted time cut out, your in- 
terviews cut down to the minimum for 
efficiency and an absorbing interest in 
your work. Create an ideal body free 
from pain, weakness and fear of dis- 
ease and continue to be and do the 
best there is in your line of work. You 
have enough knowledge stored inside 
you to revolutionize your world if you 
would only apply your ideals to your 
work and plan. Don’t keep your ideals 
in sealed packages. Spread them out 
and make practical application of them. 
It is an easy task if you only make 
the start. 


Jones—Executor 
(Continued from page 8) 


cutors, and it was no small source of 
satisfaction to him to witness the 
progress which this service agent was 
making in Jones community, 


Discharged by Court 

The day for the final settlement of 
his friend’s estate:came. The court 
issued its third citation and the heirs 
appeared at the court on the designat- 
ed day. Jones had in the meantime, at 
considerable personal inconvenience, 
kept the legatees quite fully informed 
of the steps. which he and his fellow 
executor were taking. It had been ‘a 
hard task, but he had accomplished it, 
and he was now pleased to find that 
their objections had been minor and 
could be dealt with. He was to be dis- 
charged by the court and, having faith- 
fully met the great test of trusteeship, 
his conscience was clear. The. widow 
and the other heirs seemed now to quite 
thoroughly appreciate the  sc¢rvices 


‘which he and the other executor had 


rendered. When: he left the court that 
day and in succeeding months these 
questions kept coming to him, Why 
don’t business men take into account 
the certain depreciation of their general 
estates? Why don’t they realize that 
the need of insurance goes with prop- 
erty? Why don’t they buy more life 
Insurance and have it properly pre- 
administered? Why are there not more 
“service men” in the life insurance 
business? r 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
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ALMOST SIXTY BILLION IN FORCE 


That life insurance has made rapid 
strides in 1917 is evident from the fig- 
ures compiled by The Insurance Press. 
The total amount in force is now 
placed at $59,500,000,000. Life insur- 
ance organizations throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada _ distributed 
$788,300,000 in claims and benefits dur- 
ing 1917. At the close of 1917 policies 
were in force aggregating more than 
$27,500,000,000 in old line companies 
and about $10,000,000,000 in fraternals. 
To this must now be added the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ insurance amounting to 
$22,000,000,000, making the grand totar 
given above. 

It is gratifying to note that ninety 
per cent of the companies show a fall- 
ing off in lapsed, surrendered and pur- 
chased policies. Dividends increased 
and demands for loans on policies were 
fewer. The new insurance written last 
year by life companies was over $4,- 
000,000,000. 


AND FIRE MEN COMBIN- 
ING FORCES 


As long as the marine insurance 
business was a thing unto itself—a free 
lance as it were—not hedged about by 
the insurance laws of the state of New 
York, or other states, there was no 
need for the marine underwriters and 
the brokers to bother their heads about 
anything that might be done at Albany. 
They did not need much of anything 
resembling an organization such as the 
fire brokers have and without which 
the fire brokers could not get along. 
The fire brokers need a thoroughly de- 
veloped organization with its numerous 
committees, each one on» ‘the job ‘all 
the time to protect. the members from 
unjust discrimination from without and 
bad ractices within the business. 

When the new laws went into effect 
in New York affecting marine brokers, 
the ‘fire brokers, who have long felt 
the necessity for and the benefits of 
an organization, immediately saw where 
they could be of advantage to the 
marine brokers, whom they realized 
would need an effective organization. 
The fire .men..therefore. took..time - by 


MARINE 


_capacity.-.of..veterinary.. surgeon... . - 
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the forelock and conceived the idea 
that both marine insurance and fire 
insurance would be benefited by en- 
larging the scope of the Fire Brokers’ 
Association to include marine brokers. 


’ The change was also made the occasion 


for bringing in the liability brokers. 
One large, strong. organization with 
mutual interests was the idea, 


experience of the larger. The Fire 
Brokers’ Association has been in exist- 
ence for twenty years. 

The response to the proposal of the 
fire brokers has been quite generally 
approved and there has been a steady 


flow of members to it from among the . 


marine writing offices. Just a few of the 
more prominent acquisitions are: John- 
son & Higgins; Wilcox, Peck, Brown & 
Crosby; G. B. LaBoyteaux, Jr., Amerman 
‘& Patterson; Bertschmann & Maloy; 
Hagadorn & Co.; Frank B. Hall & Co. 
Inc.; Hutchison Rivinus & Co.; R. A. 
Gorroon & Co.; H. E. Otto & Co.; Par- 
sons & Egert; George H. Smith & 
Hicks. 


RESEARCH WORK OF INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANIES VALUED. 


When it was decided to hold a public 
exhibit in Newark, N. J.; devoted to 
health, housing of industrial workers 
and kindred subjects, the promoters at 
once realized that no such exhibition 
would. be complete without industrial 
life insurance being properly represent- 
ed. The companies transacting this 
line of insurance have given such close 
study to health conditions, housing, 
eauses of disease and its prolongation, 
that it is but natural that the vast 
fund of information at their disposal 
should be sought by those interested 
in an exhibit of this kind. It is further- 
more highly encouraging that the in- 


‘estimably valuable work of the indus- 


trial companies should be so generally 
recognized. “This exhibit being a New- 
ark enterprise, and The Prudential hav- 
ing its Home Office there, the Company 
‘at once complied with the request for 
data and charts, supplemented with 
literature for general distribution. The 
valuable charts exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in San Francisco, were again 
brought into play with the result that 
the work of the Newark exhibitors was 
substantially augmented in a way which 
brought much ‘added interest and in- 
struction to those who attended the 
gatherings which lasted throughout the 
week, 


COMMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION 

Doubt as to whether or not the an- 
nual meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners should 
be held on account of. transportation 
difficulties is removed by, a letter sent 
to the state officials last { Sweek by 
Secretary Joseph Button. Commissioner 
Button states that in reply “to a letter 


_to all commissioners, thirty-three states 


have signified their intention of being 
present and the convention will be held 
at the Brown. Palace Hotel, Denver, 
September 10: to 13. 


Lieut. Maurice F. Quinn, D. V. M. 
of Norwich, N. Y., is now at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Kentucky. Lieut. Quinn 
for a number of years has been with 
the Hartford Livestock ‘Co. in the 


‘ 


instead . 
of a number of small organizations, the . 
younger ones lacking the strength and ~ 
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LOUIS F. BUTLER 


Louis F. Butler, president of the 
Travelers, celebrated his 47th  birth- 
day on Tuesday. Born July 23, 1871, Mr. 
Butler is a living example of what an 
ideal of determination will do for a 
man. Entering the Travelers employ 
in 1890 at the age of 19, he won ad- 
vancement by his wonderful efficiency, 
and became assistant secretary of the 
company in 1904. He was elected 
secretary in 1907, vice-president in 1912 
‘and succeeded the late Sylvester C. 
Dunham as president in 1915. 
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T. L. Purdum, who succeeds A. M. 
Bowen in the management of the New 
York office of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty, has had an extensive insur- 
ance experience. He was in the fire 
insurance line in Baltimore until the 
big fire occurred. Then he engaged 
with the Maryland Casualty and was 
assistant manager of its Canadian 
branch office. Later he became special 
agent forthe Fidelity & Deposit and 
was with, that Company for six years, 
during which he did considerable special 
work and among other things opened 
the Company’s burglary and plate glass 
department. Since 1913 Mr. Purdum 
has been with the New Amsterdam 
and for a year or more has been Mr. 
Bowen’s chief aid in New York. Mr. 
Bowen will be located at 220 Broadway 
where his future interests will be cen- 


tered. 
* s * 


Don Stehle, Jr., special agent of the 
Pittsburgh Fire, for Western Pennsyl- 
vania, has been elected assistant 
secretary of the Company. Mr. Stehle 
is a Pittsburgh man who has risen in 
his profession. He began his insurance 
career 14 years ago, starting with the 
Globe Fire, as a map clerk, and rose 
in the ranks until he was appointed 
special agent. He resigned in Septem- 
ber 1917, to associate with the. Mar- 
quette National Fire, in the same ca- 
pacity, for Western Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. In April 
this year, Mr. Stehle left the Marquette 
National to accept a similar. position 
with the Pittsburgh® Fire, which 
position he was filling when his election 
as an official of the Company took 
place. iA 

* * * “" 


Manager E. J. Taylor, of the South 
Bend district of the Public Savings 
Insurance '\Co., has been promoted to 
manager of the auditing department in 
the home office. Mr. Taylor has proven 
himself to be a thorough workman, a 


master of details, absolutely dependable 


and a tireless worker, all of which espe- 
cially fit him for the coriduct and 
development of the department of 


oo 
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which he becomes the head. He has — 


the happy distinction of being the first 
man promoted from the field to the 


home office. 
* * * 


Lieut. C. H. Sanders, assistant sec- 
cretary of the American Liability, Cin- 
cinnati, cabled from overseas July 13 
that he had arrived safely. Lieut. 
Sanders is assistant secretary of the 
Company, 
army service nearly all the time for 
over two ‘years. He was with Troop C, 


although he has been- in 


Ohio Cavalry on the Mexican Border, 


returning March 1, 1917. Lieut. Sanders 


was promoted First Lieutenant in July, — 


1917. He was at Camp. Sheridan, Ala., 
and Camp Upton, New York, until 


sailing with the 37th Division the last 


week of June. He was made Staff Of 

ficer nd 
Camp ‘to the General in March 1918. 
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William E. Bates, president. of the 

Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ As- 


in November last and, Aid de — 


sociation and head of the Fire Patrol 


in that City, is quoted at great length 
in the Philadelphia, papers this week as 
being opposed to the skip4stop. trolley 
system which is being agitated in Phil 
adelphia. Mr. Bates claims that q 
system would eadanger the lives of the 
fire department, tend to larger. fires 
and greater copter hazard v 


ance rates. “pees 


Martin F. Bartlett, ; for. many. 
special agent.in Maine and New. H 
shire of the Queen, i at hi 
home, Belgrade. Lakes, 
day. As president _ of 
Bartlett -Co., of _Wateryi fe 
Bartlett had been engaged in: 
agency business also. 
times Mr. Bartlett had been mayor 
Waterville and a member of the State 
Senate, 


<a!) & a 


John M. Holcombe, presidgutapn the , 
Phoenix Mutual Life, was elected, pri 
ident of the Mechanics Saving 
of Hartford at its annual meeting. last . 
week. W..E. A. Bulkeley, auditor of the 


‘Aetna Life; John L. Way, vice-president 


of the Travelers; and Edgar J. Sloan, 


2 | 


secretary of the Aetna Fire, were elec | 


ted on the board of trustees at the 
same meeting. ; 
= * Ss; a 


Through virtue of intensive military | 
training two prominent Hartford young _ 


men, sons of insurance officials, have 
been commissioned lieutenants in the — 
United States Reserves in France; — 
Lieutenant Houghton Bulkeley, son of | 
President M. G. Bulkeley of the Aetna | 
Life; and Lieutenant Frederick L. Way, 
son of Vice-President John L. Way of | 
the Travelers. 
s * 2 


H. A. Behrens, vice-president of the | 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, and 
and John J, King, vice-president of the | 
Hooper- HotniegBureau New York, are | 


in Washington assisting the govern» 


“ment in*the’ work of the War Risk | 


Bureau. 
= 2 * 


T. Houard Wright, former secretary | 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, died of heart failure at his 
home in Landsdowne, Pa., on July 16. 
Mr. Wright’ leaves five sons, three of 
whom are in the service. 

* * * 


E. Roger Owen, general manager in| 
England of the Commercial Union, has, 
been re-elected president of the Insut- 
ance Official’s Society, cf London. { 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Gaillard With 
Westchester Fire 


BECOMES ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Was Assistant Manager General Fire, 
Urbaine Fire, and British Dominions 
With Fred S. James & Co. 


ic. B. G. Gaillard has been elected 
assistant secretary of the Westchester 
Fire. The appointment was confirmed 
at a meeting of the directors held on 
Tuesday of this week. Mr. Gaillard 
in conjunction with A. B. Roome, who 
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es C. B. G. GAILLARD 


was also elected an assistant secretary 
on Tuesday, will have charge of the 
agency department of the Westchester. 

One « the most popular of the 
youngér fire men possessing manager- 
ial talent domiciled in New York, Mr. 
Gaillard’s training and experience fits 
him to handle the duties of his new 
connection. He was born in Kentucky, 
down near by where Young E. Allison 
the talented editor of “The Insurance 
Field” holds fort, and Allison admits it 
is some advantage for a fire under- 
writer to have been born in that lat- 
titude. ; 

Started with Sun 

Mr. Gaillard started in the fire insur- 

ance business in 1893 as an endorse- 
(Continued on page 12) 


Sold Expirations 

No Bar to Solicit 
PARTNERSHIP CASE DECIDED 
Plaintiff Failed to Prove Defendant 


Had Any Other Record of Policies 
Than Memory 


Having disposed of his interest in a 
partnership and the records and expira- 
tions of the partnership, an agent 
nevertheless is permitted to use what 
details he can remember to solicit new 
business in the same community. Such 
is the decision of Supreme Court 
Justice Leonard C. Crouch, made last 
week in Utica in the case of Stafford 
vs. Linck. 


In 1916 Floyd H.. Stafford and Alex- 
ander A. Linck, entered into a partner- 
ship and in 1917 the partnership was 
dissolved, Mr. Stafford bringing suit 
against Mr, Linck to prevent him 
soliciting renewals of business done by 
the partnership. ° 

The Justice, in his opinion, finds for 
the defendant as follows: 

“The plaintiff concedes the right to 
the defendant to solicit insurance 
business in the city of Utica and vicin- 
ity and also concedes that the defendant 
May use any information which he has 
in his memory regarding expirations. 
He contends, however, that defendant 
is not entitled to refresh his recollec- 
tion regarding the expiration of policies 
from the books and memoranda which 
were sold to the plaintiff or- from any 
copy thereof which the defendant may 
have in his possession or which may 
be in anybody else’s possession subject 
to the inspection of the defendant.” 


“For the purposes of this case, the 
Court agrees with the law involved in 
this contention. The difficulty with it, 
however, is that plaintiff has failed to 
sustain the burden of proving facts 
which will enable him to take advantage 
of the law. The evidence does not, I think 
warrant an inference that the defendant 
refreshed his recollection regarding 
the expiration of policies from the in- 
formation in question. It is true that 
the defendant did make a copy ‘Of the 
expiration list. He swears “that he 
destroyed it under an arrangement with 
the receiver and there is no evidence 
to the contrary. There is no testimony 
from any policyholder whose policy 
was renewed to indicate the use by 
defendant of information belonging to 
the plaintiff. 

“Judgment for defendant.” 


H. T. ENDRISS RESIGNS 
H. T. Endriss, secretary of Ballard 
& Greene, Inc.; has resigned to enter 
another business. 
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Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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THE AUTOMOBILE=— 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


52,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with | 
/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
/ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


[of Liverpool, England] 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New, York in 1859 
Statement, January 1, 1918 


CashiGapitalie cet.) $1,000,000.00 


ASsetat eee, spre oh. 8,209,763.64 
Ma OULIGIES Perea cree 5,223,031.71 
Net Surplus .... . 1,986,731.93 


Surplus for Policy 
Flolders: shiwteewes 2,986,731.93 
HEAD OFFICE 


62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


NORTH. 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS 


CITY 
. INSURANCE 
“COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92) * 

200,000.00" 
96,379.07 


Capital 
Surplus 


IN A LIMITED 


TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


12.5. | 
Restricts U. S. 
Fire Companies 


CANADIAN ACT AMENDED 


Deposit Requirements for Foreign 
Companies Up to $100,000— 
Further Increases Provided 


The Insurance Act of Canada has 
been amended to read: 


“Bvery British and foreign company 
carrying on the business of fire insur- 
ance shall, before the issue of such li- 
cense, deposit with the Minister in such 
securities the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Section 19 of the Act is repealed and 
the following is substituted therefor: 

“19, Subject to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 125 of this Act, if it appears from 
the annual statements or from an ex- 
amination of the affairs and condition 
of any company carrying on the busi- 
ness of fire or inland marine insurance 
that its assets in Canada, including the 
deposit in the hands of the Minister, 
exceed by less than 25 per cent. the 
reinsurance value of all its risks out- 
standing in Canada together with other 
liabilities in Canada, the company shall 
be notified by the Minister to increase 
its said assets in Canada by an amount 
such that the accepted value of its as- 
sets in Canada shall exceed by at least 
25 per cent. its liabilities in Canada as 
aforesaid, and on its failure to so in- 
crease its assets in Canada within sixty 
days after being so notified, the Min- 
ister may withdraw its license.” 


NEWARK LEAGUE ENDS SEASON 


Trophies To Be Awarded N. J. Fidelity 
and N. J. Insurance Co. At Out- 
ing To-Morrow 


The Newark Insurance League closed 
its season on July 12 and the trophies 
will be awarded at an outing to be 
held to-morrow at Maplewood, N. J. 

The team of the New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass headed the league with 
that of the New Jersey Insurance Co. 
in second place. The standing of the 
teams is as follows: 


Games Per 

won lost cent. 

Nee BiG@elityaracrs +.» 12 1 .923 
NeeebnsaCOnrrecier 9 4 .692 
Firemens es o-2-eisries 5 8 .384 
TravGlerss (ccc. 3 afl 201 


Early in the season the Commercial 
Casualty, Aetna Life and American In- 
surance Co. withdrew from the League. 
several of their players having engaged 
in war activities of one form or an- 
other. 

At three o’clock to-morrow the New 
Jersey Fidelity team will play a team 
picked from the others of the League. 
Immediately following the game there 
will be an athletic meet, consisting of 
a sack race, potato race, fat men’s race, 
ete., for which the League has provided 
suitable prizes and which will be un- 
der the supervision of Elmer Henofer, 
manager of the Travelers team. 

The outing is in charge of a commit- 
tee composed of the officers of the 
League who are Harold A. Sonn, N. J. 
Fidelity, president; Jos. Junior, Fire- 
mens, vice-president; Elmer Henofer, 
Travelers, treasurer; William Ponsford. 
N. J. Insurance Co., secretary; and R. 
A. Fraser, N. J. Fidelity, manager. 


VIEW OF CO-INSURANCE 


Bullding Managers’ Association Evident- 
ly. Does Not Think Highly of 
the Clause 


The insurance committee of the New 
York Building Managers’ Association 
advises its members as follows in re- 
gard to the significance of the 80 per 
cent. co-insurance clause: 

“An 80 per cent. co-insurance clause 
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in an insurance policy means that you 
carry part of the insurance yourself, 
unless in fact, the amount of your 
policy equals or exceeds the value of 
the property insured. If you carry 
such insurance to the extent of ex- 
actly 80 per cent. of the value of the 
property, the clause means that you are 
entitled to collect in full your losses 
up to 80 per cent. of the total value 
of the property insured, insuring your- 
self, so to speak, for the difference be- 
tween 80 per cent. and 100 per cent. 
of the value. You can collect the face 
of your policy if your loss amounted to 


‘that much, provided you insured up to 


at least 80 per cent. of the value, and 
losses of lesser amounts would be pay- 
able in full. It is when you insure 
for less than 80 per cent. that the fa- 
mous 80 per cent. clause gets in its fine 
work. It then operates to prevent 
you from collecting any loss in full, 
as a penalty for saving insurance pre- 
miums, on the theory that you get 
no more than you pay for. One hun- 
dred per cent. insurance costs 10 per 
cent. less than 80 per cent. co-insur- 
ance, for the very good reason that 
the last 20 per cent. of the risk is not 
worth at the same rate as the first 80 
per cent. of the risk, because, again, 
there are more partial losses than total 
ones. In case of a loss under the 80 
per cent. clause, when you had less in- 
surance than 80 per cent. of the value, 
your collection is in the same propor- 
tion as the insurance you did have, and 
what you should have had, with respect 
to the value of the property.” 


Y. M. Cc. A. RECRUITING 

The general chairman of the Y. M. 
CG. A. overseas recruiting drive, Her- 
bert L. Pratt, selected Mr. Messerole 
of the Pacific Fire as chairman of the 
insurance group and Charles D. Hilles 
of New York was-asked to bring to- 
gether a pumber of men who were 
thought to be interested. Mr. Messer- 
ole could not attend,when the commit- 
tee met and announced that he could 
not serve as chairman. It was then 
decided to request the members of the 
insurance group to resolve themselves 
into individual recruiting committees. 


ASSISTANT TO SINCLAIR 

The directors of the North British & 
Mercantile have appointed Hubert S. 
Milligan as an additional assistant to 
Foreign Fire Manager L. Sinclair with 
the title of assistant fire manager. Mr. 
Sinclair recently made a visit to the 
United States head office of the North 
British & Mercantile. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE ss. Ou 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


Gaillard Now With 

the Westchester Fire 

(Continued from page 11) 

ment boy in the office of the Sun of 
London, remaining there until July 
1894, when he went with the old broker- 
age firm of Geo. A. Stanton & Co. He 
engaged there as a policy clerk, but 
was soon assigned to the inspection of 
sprinklered risks, in which specialty 
Geo. A. Stanton was one of the 
‘pioneers. In this inspection work he 
received an education in the princi- 
‘ples and practices of sprinkler protec- 
tion which has been invaluable in’ later 
years. 


Becomes Colonial Underwriter 

Shortly after the Colonial Assurance 
Co. was organized, he became an in- 
spector for that company, but was soon 
brought into the home office in an 
underwriting capacity. In 1900 he was 
appointed agency superintendent and 
continued in such capacity until he 
was placed in charge of the general 
agency of Edward E. Hall, who, on the 
death of Geo. A. Stanton, succeeded 
to his business. 


Joins Fred S. James & Co. 
When the corporation of Edward EH. 


Hall & Co. was organized he received | 
an interest in the corporation and was . 


made a director, remaining in charge 
of the general agency branch of the 


business. In 1910 he resigned to be- - 


come associated with Fred S. James & 
Co. as agency superintendent in charge 
of that agency’s eastern business, and 
continued in that capacity until 1916 
when he became assistant manager of 
the. General Fire, Urbaine Fire and 
the British Dominions Insurance Com- 
panies of which Fred S. James.& Co. 
are United States managers. 


207th Year a 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE HANOVER 


Incorporated 1852 ; : 
The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, andthe management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. — ; a 


R, EMORY WARFIELD, Presideiit. 
FRED, A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. -S; JARVIS, Secreta ‘ 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst) Sec'y z 


"HOME OFFICE ~~ 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District Ae 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


PH IL AD € L P OBS 
EQUATE 
Seas CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SATISFACTION” 
LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS SERV teas 
325 WALNUT STREET 
ALE-ERNES EE PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO... 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists | 
. Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State | 


45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS ; 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


t 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John | 
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“BREWSTER STAFF ADDITIONS 


N. V. McEvoy Made Comptroller—W. 
J. Kissech Treasurer and Geo. C. 
Coyne Assistant Treasurer 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
‘ors of J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc 
ast week, it was decided to appoint 
N. V. McEvoy comptroller of the 
gency, W. J. Kissech treasurer and 
Jeorge C. Coyne, assistant treasurer. 
Mr. McEvoy, Mr. Kissech and Mr. 
Coyne have been identified with the 
Brewster agency. 

The officers of the agency with these 
additions are J. N. S. Brewster, presi- 
jent; J. N. S. Brewster, Jr., vice-presi- 
jent; J. K. Upton, second vice-presi- 
lent; L. Estabrook, secretary; N. T. 
McEvoy, comptroller; W. J. Kissech, 
‘reasurer; and Geo. C. Coyne, assistant 
reasurer. 


It was: also decided at the meeting 
0 segregate the brokerage department 
sntirely from the agency department of 
he corporation, with the. former domi- 
siled at 55 Liberty Street, and the 
uwency at 42 Cedar Street. 


HOUSE BILL 12838 — 


Alien Bisperty Custodian Has Power 
Over Re-Insurance Rights and 
Exchange of Assets 


The following is an extract from 
House Bill 12338: 


“The Alien Property Custodian shall 
be vested with all of the powers of a 
common-law trustee in respect of all 
property, other than money, which has 
been or shall be, or which has been 
or shall be required to be conveyed. 
transferred, assigned, delivered or paid 
to him, or which shall be seized by 
him in pursuance of the provisions of 
this act and in addition thereto, act- 
ing under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the President, and under such 
rules and regulations as the President 
shall- prescribe, shall have power to 
manage such property and do any act 
or things in respect thereof, by sale or 
otherwise, and exercise any rights or 
powers which may be or become ap- 
purtenant thereto or to the ownership 
thereof in like manner as though he 
were the absolute owner thereof, in- 
cluding the right to re-insure the busi- 
ness of enemy or ally of enemy insur- 
ance or re-insurance companies, and 
also the right to exchange the assets 
of insurance or re-insurance companies 
which have been delivered or paid over 
to him for the stock or bonds of other 
Insurance companies, including insur. 
ance companies incorporated by him 
or at his instance: Provided, That 
any property sold under this act, ex- 
cept when sold to the United States. 
shall be sold only to American citizens, 
at public sale to the highest bidder, af- 
ter public advertisement of time and 
place of sale, which shall be where 
the property or a major portion there- 
of is situated, unless the President, 
stating the reasons therefor, in the 
qublie interest shall otherwise de- 
sermine.” 
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CONTINENTAL JULY 1 FIGURES 


Financial Statement Shows Gross ‘As- 
sets of $34,295,970 with $19,126,648 
Surplus to Policyholders 


The financial statement of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Co., as of July f, 
was sent out by President Henry 
Evans last week. The figures show the 
Company to have gross assets of $34,- 
295,970 with a surplus to policyholders 
of $19,126,648. The unearned premium 
reserve of the Company is $12,675,630 
and the net surplus $9,126,648. 


These figures show an _ increase in 
assets over a six months’ period of 
$1,705,316. 


MARINE USAGE IN FIRE LINE 


It developed this week that a good 
deal of the shortage of market on 
warehouse risks has probably been due 
to the use in the fire business of an 
expedient formerly common in marine 
insurance. Brokers, hearing of a line 
going through or knowing they were 
about to lose a risk, bound up the full 
market facility on that specific ware- 
house. When the other broker had 
failed to place the insurance, the first 
broker then offered his coverage. If 
this failed the policies were marked 
off a few days before they were to 
have gone into effect, thus avoiding 
an'y expense attaching to the operation. 

This might have gone on indefinitely 
had not one broker bound $4,000,000 in 
one of the smaller warehouses, policies 
to be effective August 1. The other 
broker, when told that the companies 
were full on the risk, laughed at the 
underwriters and showed that the 
goods of his assured then occupied 
practically the whole building. 


HERKIMER AGENCY DEEP IN WAR 


The Herkimer agency of Henderson, 
DuBois & Carter has military interests 
beyond the ordinary. John D. Hender- 
son, of the agency, who was commis- 
sioned a Second Lieutenant, Q. M. C., 
at Madison Barracks in August 1917 
and who is now in France, was recently 
promoted to the rank of First Lieuten- 
ant. Dewey J. Carter, the active mem- 
ber of the firm who is trying to do his 
bit at home as First Lieut., Company 
M, First Infantry, N. Y. G., at Mohawk, 
N. Y., was recently promoted. to the 
rank of Captain and in addition the 
agency has done more than its share 
of W. S. S. and Liberty Bond selling. 


MAP SHOWS CANTONMENTS 


The Insurance Company of North 
America is distributing a war map of 
the United States, which shows the 
cantonments and indicates which are 
officers’ training camps, aviation, etc. 
The map enables those having relatives 
or friends at any of the camps to see 
just where they are located and what 
railroads to take to visit them, 


G. L. MAGER WITH CONCORDIA 


George L. Mager, who has been as- 
sistant secretary of the Western of 
Pittsburgh, is now state agent for New 
Jersey of the Concordia Fire. Mr. Mager 
has established his office at Newark. 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


EK. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET 


Telephone John 2612 


NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


r BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 
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For what? For ACTION! 


you. 


“T’ll think it over’ 


with prompt decisions. 


the “habit” 


= good repute. 


\_ FIRE INSURANCE Co., Fy 
es OF PiTTSBURG,Pa: p 
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TODAY IS THE DAY— 


To do the thing that lies before 


In this age you’re fighting a constant battle with Time— 
you can’t win by letting Time have all the advantages. 

In the race for Success your strongest competitor is TIME— 
your keenest adversary is HESITATION—your bitterest en- 
emy is “WAIT TILL TOMORROW.” 


“Put it off” and you are merely welding a link in the chain 
of HABIT that will sooner or later render your judgment 
QUAKY and UNSUBSTANTIAL. 

Acquire the HABIT of putting things off and very soon you 
will find the path of progress blocked. 

* has cursed many a man and wrecked 
many a CAREER. THINK FAST! 

The world has no opportunities for the LAGGARD—the 
man who is AFRAID TO ACT. 
What is wanted is men who have 


of doing things—and doing them NOW. 
Correspondence welcomed from Agents of experience and 
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DECIDE! 


Strengthen your character 


RAILROAD INSURANCE PLANS 


Walter D. Hines, assistant general di- 
rector of railroads, will be at the head 
of a bureau being formed at Washing- 
ton to handle insurance on all railroad 
property under Government control. An 
inspection bureau will be established, 
and there will be an advisory commit» 
tee with Theodore H. Price, chairman, 
It*is expected that the wire lines? in- 
surance will next be put under Goyern- 
ment management. 


THE ROYAL AND WAR LOAN 


The information comes: from London 
that the Royal Insurance Company has 
re-invested the interest on the British 
War Loan, which was paid on June 1, 
together with additional amounts in the 
British National War Bonds. 


M. E. LIND TRANSFERRED HERE 


The Niagara Fire Insurance Co. has 
transferred Murdock E. Lind, who has 
been special agent of the Company in 
Ohio for a number of years, to the 
Home Office as an examiner of Western 
business. : 


Charles L. Alsever has been ap- 
pointed agent for a number of fire 
companies at Oswego, N. Y. 


FORMALLY ENTER CONFERENCE 


The Sun and the Patriotic have signed 
the membership agreement of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, covering Southern, Eastern 
and New England territory. 


AGRICULTURAL’S OUTING 
The employees of the Agricultural 
Insurance Co., of Watertown, N. Y., 
held an outing last Saturday at 
Cambell’s Point, on Lake Erie near 
Watertown. 


GIRARD F. & M. DIVIDEND 

The Girard Fire & Marine, of Phila- 
delphia, has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 3 per cent., payable 
wuly 19. 

Charles H. Hobbs, of Harpursville, 
N. Y., is the latest agent of the Con- 
tinental to be awarded a gold medal 
by the Company on the anniversary of 
his twenty-five years’ connection with 
the Company. 


Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen of 
New Jersey has succeeded in having 
railroad fares reduced between Phila- 
delphia and seaside resorts. He is 
president of the Stuyvesant Fire. 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 


92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 
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Example. 6-E 
It is somewhat unusual for use and 
occupancy insurance to pay for repairs 
but if temporary repairs could be made 
which would enable assured to resume 
business at an earlier date than per- 
manent repairs and thereby save as 
much or more use and occupancy loss 
than the cost of temporary repairs, it 
would seem in order to pay for the 
cost of the temporary repairs instead 
of loss of profits or reduction of produc- 

tion, as the case may be. 


This form states, as many forms do, 
that for partial prevention the imsur- 
ance shall be liable for actual loss 
sustained in such proportion of a sum 
not exceeding 1/300 of the amount of 
the policy per day as the use and oc- 
cupancy so impaired bears to the full 
daily average use and occupancy. We 
take the reference to such proportion 
of a sum to mean that if the companies’ 
liability for a possible total prevention 
is found to be less than the limit of 
liability per day stated in the form, 
coatribution to partial prevention shall 
be on basis of the lesser sum. For ex- 
ample, the limit of liability for total 
prevention under this form is $333 1/3 
per day. The full net profits for the 68 
days of impairment, had no fire oc- 
curred, were found to be but $283.74 per 
day. We therefore figured the impair- 
ment on that amount. 


If the reference to “in such propor- 
tion of a sum” means what we have 
taken it to mean, we think it would 
be better understood if forms stated 
in plain terms that for partial preven- 
tion the insurance shall be liable for 
such proportion of whatever sum the 
companies would be liable for in event 
of total suspension, as impairment 
bears to full daily average, not exceéd- 
ing the daily limit of liability named in 
the form. 

Example 6-F 


In most of the cases to which we 
have referred the assured appears to 
have gotten the best part of the forms 
to the front. That calls to mind the 
story of the old darkey who sold 
peaches on the street in basket lots. 
When one day one of his customers 
told him he had often wondered why 
he always put the best peaches on top, 
he said: “Well, sir, I reckon that it is 
for the very same reason that ‘you put 
the best looking part of your house 
to the front of the street.” 


The main features to keep foremost 
in mind in the acceptance of use and 
occupancy insurance are that the forms 
shall be based on the number of work- 
ing days per year of the particular 
business insured; that 24 hours shall 
constitute a day; that liability for par- 
tial prevention of operation shall be 
pro rata of liability for total'-preven- 
tion; that if a plant..is composed of 
(more than one unit, it”shalf De’ made 
clear that the insurancé””’ attaches to 
all (unless made plain it shall only 
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How Use and Occupancy 
Losses Are Adjusted 


Example No. 6-E 


By L. A. Moore, General Adjuster New York Underwriters’ 
Agency : 
From a paper read by Mr. Moore to field men of the New York Underwriters’ Agency. 
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cover certain parts of the plant), so 
that in case of loss assured, if underin- 
sured, could not claim that it was in- 
tended that the insurance apply only to 
the particular part sustaining loss, 
which is sometimes the case. All use 
and occupancy forms are supposed to 
be subject to full co-insurance, and if 
the foregoing features are embodied, 
100% co-insurance would automatically 
operate. 

Our attention was called some time 
ago to a co-insurance clause in connec- 
tion with a form which was attached 
to a policy covering blanket on build- 
ings and all contents, which read: 

“Tn consideration of the rate at which 
this policy is written, it is expressly 
stipulated and made a condition of this 
contract that this company shall be 
liable for no greater proportion of any 
loss on buildings than the amount 
hereby insured bears to the actual cash 
value of said buildings, and for no 
greater proportion of any loss on con2- 
tents than the amount hereby insured 
bears to 90% of the actual cash value 
of said contents at the time when such 
loss shail happen, nor for more than 
the proportion which this policy bears 
to the total contributing insuraace 
thereon”; the policy also containing the 
usual form of average distribution 
clause providing that the insurance 
shall attach on each building with its 
contents in proportion as the value of 
each building and its contents bears to 
the value of all, 

The co-insurance clause might appear, 
without careful analysis, to give the 
full protection expected of a regular 
co-insurance clause, but its value is 
practically destroyed by its reference to 
buildings and contents separately in- 
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Loss—building 
Loss—contents 
Applying co insurance 


clause of 
form above described; ‘Company pays 
on building 15000/20000 of $8,000...... 

Company pays on contents (entire loss) 4,000.00 


6,000 UU 


dara sm vacqippbaste ates ater ael eet a to. sos 3 pis otoeCegare $10,000.00 
Under a clause applying jointly to 
building and contents (as ver amend- 
ed form described below), the com- 
pany would pay 15000/29000 of - $12,- 
000, OF cecseccedsacercvensecvenescnerseve $ 6,206.90 


Difference ...-ssssees a! eee ee $ 3,793.10 


The clause was amended to provide, 
that the companies shall be liable for 
no greater proportion of any loss on 
buildings and contents than the amount 
hereby insured bears to the actual cash 
value of buildings plus 90% of the 
actual cash value of contents thereof 
at time of loss, nor for more than the 
proportion, which this policy bears to 
the total contributing insurance there- 
on, thereby eliminating the objection- 
able features of the clause? 
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Imperative That Steps Be Taken by American 
Marine Underwriters to Formulate Plans For Im- 
proving Marine and War Risk Insurance Rates 


Inasmuch as six months of marine 
‘and war risk underwriting for the year 
1918 have elapsed, it now can be safely 
‘stated, in view of the exceedingly heavy 
‘marine and war losses incurred in the 
‘Arst six months of underwriting, that 
‘marine and war risk underwriters’ ac- 
counts for the year 1918 will not make 
a very good showing, and in fact, most 
of the accounts will show a material 
loss. 

It can safely be said that rates which 
are being charged by marine under- 
writers for cargo insurance have been 
too low ever since the war broke out, 
but on account of the fact that high 
rates were charged for war risk insur- 
ance, ths deficiency in marine rates 
charged was more than made up by 
the profitable out-turn of the war busi- 
ness, charged on marine shipments, 
and when both accounts were balanced 
gut, there remained a fair margin of 
profit for the underwriters. But for 
the past six months, war rates have so 
rapidly declined that the war risk un- 
jerwriting account for the year 1918 
joes not show a profit. 

Transatlantic war rates have reached 
such a low basis that if the war under- 
writer is called upon to pay more than 
me war loss a month Transatlantic, 
iis underwriting account will show a 
OSs. 

After the first submarines were re- 
sorted off the coast, war rates for coast- 
wise and offshore voyages were ad- 
vanced to a basis where an underwriter 
sould possibly make a profit, unless he 
ran into a serious number of unfortu- 
iate losses, but just as soon as a week 
iad elapsed and no sinkings were re- 
yorted, war rates began to fall away, 
and as they were reaching a basis be- 
‘ow what they ought to be, more sub- 
marines were reported off the coast, 
ind sinkings began again. 

Inasmuch as our enemy has started 
mM a campaign of sending submarines 
0 our waters, war risk underwriters 
2an look forward to hearing of the ap- 
yearance of the same in our waters 
from time to time. In the future, there 
's absolutely no justification for reduc- 
ng war rates on coastwise and off- 
shore voyages. 


Hull Business 


It is a well known fact that on ac- 
‘ount of the increased cost of repairs, 
ack of docking facilities, etc., the hull 
jusiness has been written at a loss the 
yast four years, and that unless steps 
ire taken to materially raise valuations 
m American hulls and increase the 
‘ates, there will be very few American 
sompanies left to write this class of 
jusiness, inasmuch as a number of 
‘ompanies have already reduced their 
ines and some are seriously consider- 
ng withdrawing from the same entire- 
y. This movement might be termed 
inpatriotic; instead of withdrawing, 
iteps should be taken by American 
mderwriters to formulate rules and 


associations to control the cost of re- 
pairs, and raise rates to a proper basis, 
as it is absolutely essential that a 
larger American market should be 
developed for the insurance of Ameri- 
can hulls, as no one can tell how long 
it will take to end the outrages per- 
petrated by our enemies, but from con- 
servative points of view, it appears 
that it may be necessary for us to con- 
tinue this war for at least a year 
longer, until our enemy is conquered 
and peace is made upon terms suitable 
to ourselves and our Allies. By that 
time, the American maritime fleet, at 
the ratio which our Government is now 
building, will be second to none, and 
for the protection and the continuance 
of this fleet upon the high seas, it is 
necessary that they have American 
companies behind them to insure the 
private capital which will have to be 
invested in them. 


There is no doubt that foreign under- 
writers are losing money on hulls of 
the fleets which they insure, but for 
some unknown reason they seem to be 
writing marine insurance on the hulls 
of American fleets at a cheaper rate 
than they are writing similar type of 
vessels owned by their own citizens. 
It may be that they are looking more 
to the future than to the present, and 
we must guard against the contingency 
of American companies being eliminated 
from this class of insurance by foreign 
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Phoenix Chairman 
Gives Marine Report 


—E— 


PRESENTS COMPANY’S FIGURES 


Pessimistic About After-War Com- 
petition—Says There is Not Room 
for All New Companies 


The annual report of the chairman 
of the board of directors of the Phoenix 
Assurance, which arrived this week 
from London, contains the following on 


marine conditions: 

“In the marine field, a phenomenal 
growth is shown in the premium iD- 
come of the chief companies. Our own 
revenue from this source has risen 
from £1,300,000 to £2,400,000. Before the 
war a marine income of one million 
sterling was practically unknown in 
this country in the case of any individ- 
ual company. Several companies have 
now exceeded this total, and a few, 1- 
eluding the Phoenix, have passed the 
two million standard. The writing of 
war risks was not only necessary for 
the protection of our business, but has 
been of immense service to the com- 
mercial community and has enabled 
the trade of this cou~t"y to be carried 
on without undue disturbance. The 
larger portion of the increase of our 
premium income was therefore the 
natural outcome of the necessities of 
the abnormal situation. This additional 
business must be regarded as a neces- 
sary temporary inflation, but even 
while the war lasts there will probably 
be a falling off*in our premium receipts 
due to the more successful counter- 
action of the submarine peril. In the 
ordinary marine business the premium 
income is also considerably increased, 
partly owing to the great rise in the 
value of ships and cargoes, but also to 
the fact that in many instances the 
rates of premium have of necessity 
been raised to meet the serious ex- 
tension of marine perils, abnorma! in 
character or extent, arising from the 
necessity of navigating without lights 
and deviating from the regular course, 
as well as to provide for the increased 
cost of repairs of ships, which is in 
many cases three or four times what 
it was before the war. 

After-the-War Competition 

“The companies as a whole have 
done exceptionally well, and our own 
profit of £185,000 is one of the best 
results. As to the future, a multitude 
of new companies has _ lately been 
established to participate in the com- 
mon prosperity, and there may be room 
for many if not all of them while the 
huge account, both of war risks and 
ordinary marine risks, based upon un- 
precedented values of cargoes and 
shipping, continues to be written. But 
after the war the situation will become 
much more difficult. The business of 
many companies will shrink by at least 
one-half, and the competition for what 
remains will be carried on with great 
intensity by an unnecessarily large 
number of competitors. Our experts 
are, however,’ well aware of the troub- 
les ahead, and we have confidence 
that the skill and judgment which Mr. 
Sandeman Allen and his lieutenants 
have shown in surmounting the diffi- 
culties of the past will be successfully 
applied to the solution of the new set 
of difficulties which will arise after 
the termination of the war.” 


NEW BRITISH MARINE COS. 


Under date of July 1, the following 
are given as the new marine insurance 
companies which have been licensed 
in England during the month previous: 

Trans-Atlantic Insurance Co., capital 
£100,000; Eastern Company of Trans- 
port & Insurance, Ltd., capital £100,000; 
Great Britain’ Insurance Corporation, 
Ltd., capital £100,000; Guarantee Ma- 
rine, Ltd., capital £50,000; Debenture 
Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. capital 
£500,000. 
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NEW ENGLISH RULINGS 


Authorities Prohibit Changing Names 
of Vessels, Arguing War. Time 
Emergency 


“The Policy,” an English paper, ar- 
riving here on Tuesday, contains the 
following account of the new British 
Government rulings regarding the 
names of ships taken over from enemy 
countries: 

“Underwriters will certainly have no 
reason to complain of the decision 
recently taken by the- authorities to 
prohibit) changing the names of vessels. 


This is merely. a. war-emergency 
measure. taken on: aecount of the 
serious inconvenience- which name- 


changes entail to Government Depart- 
ments. 

“In view of the constant change of 
ownership in these days, and the fre- 
auent consequent change in the names 
of purchased vessels, this decision 
will not be unwelcome with those to 
whom it is important to know the 
nature of any particular ship. 

“Theoretically, of course, an under- 
writer has the history of all vessels at 
his elbow; but in practice it is often 
a matter of memory, and when well- 
known vessels are camouflaged with 
new names, there is a necessary turn- 
ing up of records which might other- 
wise be dispensed with. 

“A further restriction under the new 


rule makes it impossible to use, for 
a new vessel, any name which is 
already on the register, or has been 
on the register during the previous 
twelve months. This, again is good 
news, One remembers the difficulties 
which have frequently arisen owing to 
the fact that several vessels have 
borne the same name. One occasion, 
particularly, comes to mind, when three 
steamers of similar name were all at 
sea on the same voyage. Imagine the 
heart-burnings which the receipt of 
some cryptic message of disaster must. 
cause in such circumstances!” 


CONTRIBUTE TO RED CROSS 


Utica Agents Pay Premiums on Medi- 
cal Property Stored In 3 
Local Armory 


Utica fire insurance agents have 
made a unique contribution to the Red 
Cross by issuing policies covering 
property stored for it in the armory “at 
Utica. The agents contributing in this 
manner and the amounts are as fol- 
lows: Thompson, Richards & Brady, 
$500; O. M. Wholahan, $1,500;- N. 
Crouse, $1,000; Egbert Bagg & Co., 
$1,000. 
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GOLDMAN WITH OSBORN & CO. 

Sidney Goldman, formerly connected 
with the Exporters’ Encyclopaedia Co., 
has become associated with the New 
York- office of Osborn & Co., in the 
marine department. 


Improvement Must Be Made 
In Marine Insurance Rates 
(Continued from page 15) 


competitors, so that when peace is de- 
clared there will be no American com- 
petition for American hulls and that 
our foreign competitors will be able 
to penalize American hulls and charge 
them a higher rate in order to make 
up for losses of the past four years 
which have been incurred by the for- 
eign underwriters, and in turn make 
a preferential rate for foreign built 
vessels, so that when the period of 
competition sets in for overseas trade, 
that this large and glorious fleet of 
American owned hulls will not be handi- 
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capped by an expensive ratio for ope! 
ating charges. 


Cannot Recoup Losses 


As there only remains two mor! 
months of what might be termed sun) 
mer navigation, in view of the recor 
for both marine and war losses for th 
past six months, there is hardly an 
likelihood for marine underwriters t 
recoup losses which they ‘have su 
tained in the past six months, umles 
radical changes are made in fixing rat¢ 
for marine risks. et 


For the past two years, there wel 
very few offices naming marine rate 
It seems to be the policy of the larg¢ 
as well as the smaller marine broke!) 
to tell the underwriters what rates ft| 
both marine and war risk their clien 
will pay, and unless the underwrit 
to whom the risk is submitted is wi 
ing to write at the rates offered by tl 
brokers and/or assureds, he is usual, 
passed up, as there is such a lar{ 
market who seem to be more desiro1 
for premium income than for a lo) 
ratio record, and it will take about s 
months more of the present kind | 
underwriting to demonstrate that m 
rine and war risk can only be writti 
on a basis of sound business logic, : 
years of underwriting experience f 
writing marine insurance on simil 
classes of business, has taught t 
underwriter who is fortunate enou! 
to have that experience. Unless sor 
radical steps are taken to elimina 
the recent method of underwriting f 
this class of business in the near 3 
ture, this large market will disappe 
and the brokers and assureds will i 
penalized very severely by the f 
companies who have pursued a Ct 
servative course during the recent co) 
petition, and they will, so as to sé 
kill the goose that laid the golden ef 
and their market will be narrower 4) 
their customers will pay dearly for t) 
cheap insurance which they have ( 
joyed in the past three or four yea 
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Machine Employee 
~. . Ratio Discarded 
COMPENSATION TARIFF CHANGES 


Credit: for First and Second Floor 
Occupancy Among Sections 
Eliminated 


In addition to the fundamental 
changes in the application of schedule 
rating for compensation risks, an- 
nounced in The Eastern Underwriter, 
there are a number of alterations in 
the various items of the Schedule. 
The most drastic change was the 
elimination of the machine employee 


ratio item, This section applied charges 
and credits respectively where’ the 
ratio of machines to employees was 
greater or less than the average for 
the classification. It was found that, in 
many cases, the charges and credits 
under this item were unfair, for it 
considered equally those machines, 
which were little used and those which 
were continually used. Furthermore, 
an increase in the number of em- 
ployees, which obviously increased the 
exposure to machine hazards, resulted 
in a reduction of the charge or an in- 
erease in the credit, since the increase 
in the number of employees without an 
increase in the number of machines 
decreased the plant ratio. The item 
also failed to take into consideration 
the number of people actually work- 
ing on machines, nor did it measure 
the hazard in industries where the 
| machine hazard is large, because such 
_ industries often have a ratio in excess 
' of 100 and the table arbitrarily disre- 
| garded any ratio in excess of that 
' figure. 

The pressure apparatus section was 
eliminated, because of the great dif- 
' ficulty in erecting standards to fit 
average conditions,.the great amount 
of time required to secure information 
and report conditions, and the relative 
-unimportance of the hazard of these 
secondary vessels. 


a _ Fireproof Construction 


_. Theyeredit for first and second floor 
occupancy of fireproof structures, and 
charges for occupancy above the fourth 
| floor were eliminated. This was done, 
because the charge for occupancy 
‘above the fourth floor was partially a 
catastrophe hazard owing to the pos- 
sibility of disastrous fires; this hazard 
was then provided for under fire 
hazard by having -proper exit require- 
ments. The credit for first floor oc- 
cupaney was retained (with the provi- 
sion that it should not apply in clas- 
Sifications where a one story condi- 
tion was inherent because of the nature 
of the operations.) This was felt proper 
because such occupancy practically 
Temoves all “structural” hazards ‘such 
as those due to floor openings, stairs, 
elevators and hoistways in addition to 
‘removing the fire hazard. 


_» The charge for lack of fire fighting 
‘appliances was eliminated on the 
ground that these charges are infre- 
quently made ‘and most state laws en- 
force proper regulation in this respect. 
_ Under elevators the speed governor 
(credit .. was eliminated, because there 
are many different types of these de- 
-yices, some. of which are not efficient, 
‘and “it is difficult to differentiate be- 
tween them; furthermore, it has been 
‘shown, that their presence is an 
average condition, and therefore not a 
‘Superior one. For this latter reason, 
‘the items concerning cable locking 
devices, protection on top of the car 
and under the over head sheaves, were 
changed from credits to charges, 

| The credit where boilers are in- 


pected by some approved agency was 
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replaced by a charge for lack of such 
inspections. The lack of approved in- 


ternal inspections of ‘such dangerous 
vessels was considered of such great 
importance that it was decided that 
risks with uninspected boilers should 
be properly subjected to a penalty. 
Under power transmission an ad- 
ditional item, allowing credit for 
machines driven in groups of more 


than ten or groups controlled by 
engine stop stations, was _ provided, 
and a credit ‘per machine, equal to 


one-tenth of that given for individually 


driven machines, was allowed. This 
credit was provided, because such 
control is superior to the condition 


where there is no means of stopping 
a number of machines at once. 


Measured By Results 


The safety organization item, which 
has previously been divided into five 
classes, was simplified by dividing it 
into three classes. This allows em- 
ployers to comply with the standards 
more easily and effectively, and makes 
it easier for them to bring any or- 
ganization they may have into confor- 
mity with the standards. In addition 
to this change, the method of giving 
credit was revised as previously noted. 
The accident loss cost test, was added 
to the item, for the reason that safety 
organizations are installed for the 
purpose of controlling or reducing the 
number of accidents, and wnless the 
work is efficient and results favorably, 
no credit should be allowed. It was, 
therefore, deemed fair and proper to 
measure the value of the organization 
by the results produced. 


The item providing for medical at- 
tention to employees was changed so 
that instead of the 2% credit for a 
dispensary and nurse, a 3% credit is 
allowed. This was done for the reason 
that it was generaily recognized that 
prompt first aid treatment, skillfully 
administered, materially reduces com- 
pensation cost. In further recognition 
of the value of medical treatment, an 
item was provided, allowing a credit 
of 5% where there is an emergency 
hospital. with a qualified nurse con- 
stantly in attendance, supplemented by 
regular semi-weekly visits of a licensed 
physician, 

While the foregoing describes the 
changes in the. schedule, the descrip- 
tion would be incomplete without a 
statement as to the slight change made 
in the rules governing its application. 
Formerly the only qualification for 
schedule rating was a premium re- 
quirement of fifty dollars. This has 
been retained, but there is an ad- 
ditional requirement that the annual 
payroll must be at least $5,000. The 
reason for the change was that very 
often small, high rated plants would 
qualify under the premium _ require- 
ment, even though the plants did not 
readily lend themselves. to schedule 
rating, with the further disadvantage 
that they were frequently located in 
almost inaccessible places, so that the 
expense incurred in making the in- 
spection, would almost equal the 
premium for the risk. 
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W. F. MURPHY & CO., Inc. 


RESIDENT MANAGERS 


Chicago 
° FOR 


ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE 
RATES. 


Freight Bond 
Interpreted 


GIVEN ONLY IN CERTAIN CASES 


Fewer Contracts May Be Written 
Than Was at First 
Supposed 


Company advices to brokers regard- 
ing railroad freight bonds differ some- 
what, showing that there is still some 
doubt in the minds of underwriters as 


to just what the railroad administra- 
tion’s order regarding these bonds really 
means. Surety office men are becoming 
more and more of the opinion that the 
amount of this business will not reach 
anything like that at first thought like- 
ly. The following interpretation of the 
order has been received from Washing- 
ton: 


Observing Cash Rule 


As to the matter of bonds to be required in 
connection with the extension of credit for 
transportation charges, as prescribed in para- 
graph 2 of General Order No. 25: 

It should be carefully noted that the giving 
of a bond will only be permitted or required 
in certain cases. It is not open to the shipper 
or consignee to obtain credit by the mere 
giving of a bond; the cash rule, as explained 
in P. S. & A.- Circular No. 9, must be ob- 
served unless the circumstances of each case 
are such that this cannot properly be done. All 
bonds given for credit accommodations shail 
be taken in the name of W. G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector General of Railroads, .......... .-..(Name 
of Railroad). 

Bonds covering the extension of credit will 
be of tw classes, i.e.: 

(1) To cover patrons transacting business at 
one or more points with one carrier: In such 
cases, applications for credit accommodations 
shall be filed with an agent of the carrier 
from which the credit is desired. Such ap- 
plications shall show the station or stations 
at which the accommodation is desired and 
the maximum amount of credit applying to 
each station; such applications shall be trans- 
mitted to the treasurer having jurisdiction by 
such agent with his recommendations. If, in 
the judgment of the, treasurer, credit should 
be granted, he shall prepare a bond to cover 
the maximum credit desired and proceed to 
have it executed. When executed, he. shall 
authorize the agent or agents at the stations 
at which the accommodation is desired to ex- 
tend credit to the extent of the amount ap- 
plicable ‘to each station. Treasurers shall be 
the custodians of such bonds. - 


Dealing With Two Carriers 


(2) To cover. patrons transacting business at 
one point with two or more carriers: In such 
cases applications for credit may be filed with 
an agent of either of such carriers. Such ap- 


- plications shall state the carriers from. which 


the credit is desired and the maximum amount 
of credit applicable to each carrier. Upon re- 
ceipt of such applications by an individual 
agent,-he shall proceed to obtain the joint 
recommendations of the agent of each carrier 
interested, after which the application with 
such recommendations shall be transmitted to 
the treasurer of the carrier with which the 
application ‘was originally filed. Such treas- 
urer shall thereupon act as provided in para- 
graph (1) hereof, and if the accommodation be 
granted or declined, he shall immedia‘ely no- 
tify the treasurer of each interested carrier of 
such action. If the accommodation be granted, 
treasurers of each individual carrier interested 
shall, upon receipt of notice thereof, author- 
ize their respective agents to extend the credit. 

(3) Failure to pay for transportation service 
within the prescribed credit period shall, as 


Something New 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


‘| Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 
General Accident 

General Building 

bl oboe 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bonding & Insurance Company 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


Union Trust Co. Bldg., JERSEY CITY 


Telephone Montgomery 3283 


Prescribed in General Order No. 
matically cancel the accommodation. Advice 
of such failure shall be promptly given by 
the agent with which the default occurs to the 
treasurer of the carrier he represents. If the 
bond covering such accommodation be in favor 
of two or more carriers, the treasurers of all 
such carriers shall be immediately advised of 
the default by the treasurer first receiving the 
information. 

(4) In the event of default in payment of 
transportation charges within the credit period, 
and unless settlement is promptly made there- 
after, the treasurer having jurisdiction shall 
take immediate steps to realize upon the bond 
applicable. 


25, auto- 


Reviewed Each Year 

(5) The treasurer of each carrier shall, as 
often as once each year, review each credit 
authority and the bond in connection there 
with in order to determine whether or nuvi 
the conditions under which the authority was 
granted still exists and that the financial 
standing of the principals and sureties has 
not been impaired. 

(6) Bonds given to cover credit accommoda: 
tions shall not include liability for the de 
livery of freights consigned to order notified 
prior to surrender of original bills of lading: 
bonds for each bill of lading transaction must 
be given_as provided for in paragraph (5) of 
General Order No. 25. 

(7), Premiums on oll bonds taken under the 
Provisions of General Order No. 25, and all 
expenses incident thereto, shall be borne by 
the applicant to whom the accommodation is 
granted, 

(8) It is realized that the instructions con- 
tained in this circular do not cover the many 
contingencies that may arise in connection 
with these credit matters, and agents anJ 
treasurers are therefore expected and are here- 
by_ directed to take whatever steps in their 
judgment may be necessary to properly and 
adequately protect the interests of the Di- 
rector General and to prevent money losses 


POLICY FOR WOMEN 


Disability Contract Providing $2,000 and 
$10 a Week, Sells For $25 a 
Year 


Another new disability policy for wo- 
men has made its appearance; this one 
coming from the Globe Indemnity. It 
covers all accidental injuries and all 
diseases common to both sexes. 

Briefly the terms of the policy are: 

Loss of Time—Disability, Due to Injuries: 
$10 a week for total disability for life; $20 if 
total disability is caused by travel accidents, 
ete. 3 for partial disability, limited to 26 
weeks; $10 if partial disability is caused by 
travel accidents, etc. 

Due to Disease or Illness: $10 a week for 
total disability if confined to the house; $5 for 
total disability if not confined to the house. 
Limit 52 weeks. 

Principal Sum $2,000 
Loss of life, limb, or sight, due to injuries, 


(In addition to weekly indemnity) for loss 
occurring within 200 weeks from date of ac- 
cident providing disability has been immed- 


iate, total and continuous; otherwise for loss 
occurring within 90 days. Principal sum $2,000, 
increasing 10 per cent. when premium is paid 


annually; 5 per cent. if paid otherwise, and 
doubling for travel accidents. ‘ 
Loss of Sight or Limb by Disease: $1,000 


for permanent total disability due to irrecov- 
erable loss. of sight of both eyes, or permanent 


loss of use of both hands, both feet, or one 
hand and one foot, from paralysis due to 
disease. 


Premium Rates 
The double indemnity clause covers while a 
passenger in or on a public conveyance pro- 
vided by a common carrier for passenger serv- 
ice (including the platform, steps or running 
board thereof); passenger in a passenger ele- 
vator; burning of a building or collapse of 
outer walls thereof while therein; lightning; 
cyclone or tornado; explosion of steam boiler. 
Optional indemnities are provided and med- 
ical or surgical treatment of minor injuries 
is provided .up to $10. Identification is 
furnished. 
Freezing, hydrophobia, asphyxiation, 
nambulism, drowning, choking in 


som- 
swallowing, 


assaults and blood poisoning are covered as 
accidents. , 

Annual premiums, select and _ preferred 
classes: Ages 18 to 51, incl., $25; 51 to 55, 


$32.50; 56 to 60, $35.00. 


NOT SUBJECT TO TAX 
Payments under accident insurance 
policies, or amounts received as the 
result of a suit or compromise for per- 
sonal injuries are not subject to income 
tax, according to a ruling of the in- 
ternal revenue bureau. 
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Labor Takes Swat At 
German Insurance 


“BRIBE AND SHAM” 


CALLS IT 


Shoddy Thing Which Can No Longer 
Be Imposed Upon the 
World 


Many unkind things are said about 
the social insurance system of Germany 
in a recent issue of “The News Letter” 
of the American Federation of Labor. It 
is characterized as a sham and an in- 
stitution which does not prevent pen- 
sioners from becoming a charge, upon 
the poor law. The News Letter says: 

“Many shams are being swept away 
by the great war. One of these is the 
long-maintained pretense of Germany’s 
unexcelled social progress. It was a 
sham elevated to a fetich. Examined, it 
turns out to be a poor shoddy thing 
which can no longer be imposed upon 
the world. Pensions paid in Germany 
during 1914 averaged per person: ~in- 
validity, $47.79; sickness, $49.38; old 
age, $39.98; widows and widowers, $18.- 
77; widows’ sickness, $18.98, and or- 
phans, $18.59. The largest pension given 
did not amount to $1 a week. The dis- 
abled had to get along in 1914 on a 
pension of about 91 cents a week, and 
less in previous years. The sick invalid 
in 1914 had to subsist on a pension of 
95 cents a week, and the old age pen- 
sioners received less than 77 cents a 
week. Widows and widowers, sick 
widows, and orphans each received the 
munificient pension of between 36 and 
88 cents a week. How they performed 
the miracle of existing on these sums 
no German official report explains. 

‘Tt is a fact of the greatest signifi- 
eance that of the persons becoming en- 
titled to invalidity pensions nearly half 
were already in receipt of poor pen- 
sions and most of them retained this 
poor-law allowance, generally ata higher 
figure. The same was true of the old- 
age -pension. 

“Here we have the true inklings of 
the operations of Germany’s wonderful 
workingman’s insurance laws. Most pal- 
pably they are the rankest counterfeit. 
Yet, ignoring both their essentials and 
their effects, it is claimed that these 
laws prove Germany to be ‘a democrat- 
ically-minded country.’ The doling out 
of miserable pittances passing . under 
the high-flown term of pensions, of from 
36 to 95 cents a week, is transformed 
into ‘a juster distribution of wealth’ and 
‘a more generous distribution of the 
gains of civilization.’ 

“Generosity” of Germany 

“xtraordinary, indeed, have been this 
‘generosity’ and these ‘gains’ in Ger- 
many, where a large proportion of those 
receiving these insurance pensions have 
already been on the official pauper list 
and have remained there. If the number 
thus getting double government alms in 
Berlin—about one-fifth to one-sixth— 
has been applied to the whole German 
Empire, then, self-evidently, there has 
been an enormous number of pension- 
ers who, at the same time, have had 
to draw poor relief alms. 

“What a cheap bribe! For thirty 
years the German people were taught 
to look upon their government as the 
‘most benevolent on earth,’ and a few 
paltry coins tossed to them convinced 
them that was actually the fact.” 
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MORE GLASS ADVANCES 


Increases Affect Fifteen States and 
Rates Have Also Been -Raised 
in Several Cities 


Advances in plate glass rates con- 
tinue, the latest additions to the list 
affecting fifteen States. Practically all 
the advances result from the increase 
in the cost of glass. A few apply to 
cities and are owing to the special 
hazards found there. The list follows: 


Colorado, 30 per cent.; District of 
Columbia, 15 per cent.; Indiana, 33 1/3 
per cent. for the state at large and 25 
per cent. in Lake County; Iowa, 50 per 
cent; Kentucky, 25 per cent.; Louisiana 
33 1/3 per cent.; Mississippi, 33 1/3 per 
cent.; Missouri, 18 1/3 per cent. for the 
State and St. Louis 25 per cent.; Kan- 
sas City 35 per cent.; Ohio, from 20 to 
25 per cent.; Oklahoma 25 per cent.; 
Utah, 25 per cent. in most parts of the 
State; Wisconsin 33 1/3 per cent.; 
Wyoming, an average of 20 per cent.; 
Maine 25 per cent.; city of Portland, 
Maine, 50 per cent.; Delaware 25 per 
cent. 


DRAFTING CANCELLATION CLAUSE 


Three Proposals Before Committee 
Framing Suggested Uniform 
Standard Contract 


The committee on proposed uniform 
standard compensation policy form is 
getting the consensus of its members 
on what shall be done regarding the 
cancellation clause (Item No. 6), to 
meet the desires of the brokers, who 
object to the present form. The ques- 
tion is whether to leave it as it is, re- 
quiring the assured to make warranty 
that no similar insurance has been 
cancelled by. any other company in the 
past three years except as stated; to 
substitute one year in place of three 
years; or, this: “Does this insurance 
take the place of any insurance in 
any other company, which insurance 
has been cancelled or ordered can- 
celled?” 

It is expected that all members of 
the committee will be heard from 
within a few days. 


PENNSYLVANIA MEN AROUSED 


Large meetings of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania were held 
at Beaver Falls and New Castle July 
17 and 18 respectively. The Beawer 
County agents subscribed $500 a year 
for two years towards the maintenance 
fund of the state organization. The 
Lawrence County agents at. the New 
Castle meeting subscribed $400 upon 
the same basis. The prospect of fur- 
ther encroachments into the insurance 
field by the national government, the 
certainty of a great deal of radical 
legislation at the next legislative ses- 
sion at Harrisburg and the activities 
of various socialistic organizations, such 
as the National Non-Partisan League 
and the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, are some of the factors 
which have greatly increased the in- 
terest of the insurance fraternity of 
Pennsylvania in the building up of an 
offensive and defensive organization. 
Meetings are being held in the western 
part of the state this week. 
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Using Payroll Basis 

One of the complaints heard in auto- 
mobile circles is that a company op- 
erating in New York is insuring com- 
mercial fleets on a payroll basis. This 
method puts the business on a teams 
liability basis. The operation is some- 
thing like this: An assured has fifteen 
trucks. The insurance company assumes 
that three of those will for one reason 
or -another be out of use the year 
through. So the company takes the 
risk on the payroll basis of twelve 
chauffeurs. Then the rate of wages is 
averaged at, say, $1,000 a man and at 
the end of the year, if it is found that 
the assured has actually spent for 
chauffeurs $10,000 instead of $12,000 as 
set down in the original estimate, the 
insurance’ carrier makes a refund on 
that basis, which would result in the 
risk being treated as one of ten chauf- 
feurs. Selling automobile liability . in- 
surance on these terms is contrary to 
the rulings of the Bureau. 

* * * 


Not Much Progress Made 

‘Compulsory health insurance did not 
make much progress in 1917. Bills 
were introduced in fourteen States, the 
legislatures of five of which were in 
session. Four of those had compul- 
scry health bills before them. In Mas- 
sachusetts, the Interim Commission re- 
ported unfavorably. In New Jersey, a 
bill to appoint a commission was fa- 
vorably considered. In Maryland, a 
bill to appoint a commission did not 
pass. In New York, for the third 
time, a compulsory health bill was in- 
troduced but did not pass. The Am- 
erican Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion apparently distributed rose color- 
ed glasses to labor leaders in New 
York. Whereas they violently opposed 
the measure for three years, they 
championed the new bill, and cam- 
paigned hard for its passage even 
though it provides 20 per cent. more 
cost for the wage earner than did the 
former bills. 

* * * 
Enlisted for the Tanks 

After looking up the rate of-mor- 
tality in the tank service and finding 
that it is about seventy-five per cent., 
EK. J. Sabater decided that there is 
where he wishes to be. Mr. Sabater is 
in the employ of the American Surety 
in New York; a married man and be- 
yond the draft age limit. He is eager 
to get in the fight; that’s why he chose 
the tanks. Mr. Sabater’s wife is now 
in France serving as a Red (Cross 
nurse and his two brothers are in the 
service, so that his family holds a re- 
markable record for war efficiency, 
Personally Mr. Sabater is one of those 
quiet, unassuming persons, whom one 
would never suspect of being so eager 


for a scrap. 
* * * 


Against Social Insurance 


The officers and members of many 
fraternal benefit societies see in the 
compulsory monopolistic insurance 
scheme a substitute for an adequate 
wage scale in factories and in stores 
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FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


employing women and children. They 
can well picture the indignation of the 
average American working girl if a 
state insurance monopoly should for- 
cibly remove a portion of the already 
meager contents of her pay envelope. — 
* * * 
Looking Seaward 
Between forty and fifty members of 
the Casualty Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey, will attend 
the annual .sun bath and ducking of 
that organization, at Atlantic High- 
lands, August 6. Headquarters will be 
at’ the~ Seaview Hotel. William C. 
Mulvey, Louis Faulhaber and William 
Berry. are in charge of the arrange- 
ments. 
* * * 
Mutual Won Out 
Illustrative of how keenly the com- 
pensation mutuals are seeking busi- 
ness: an airplane plant in New Jersey 
carrying a very large premium, has 
been held by the stock companies for 
some time. Then a mutual came along 
and offered to instal a hospital with- 
in the plant. This was an important 
consideration in diverting the business 
to the mutual. 
* * * 
Expanding Group Branch 
H. A. Luther, United States manager 
for the group department of the North 
American Accident has had to get more 
room and has moved the group head- 
quarters to the third floor of the build- 
ing he is in on Liberty Street, New 
York. The monthly payment depart 
ment remains on the ground floor, with 
Auditor Monroe Goldman in charge. 
* = * 


Bernhard Joins Navy 


William Bernhard, superintendent of 
the accident department of the Gen- 
eral Accident at 100 William Street, 
New York, has resigned to join the 
navy. The underwriting in his depart- 
ment will be handled by E. Graff and 
the claims by F. E. pee of ee burg- 
lary department. h 

s 8 Ss, i a 
Joseph Rizzolo Dead Se | 


Joseph Rizzolo, of Syracuse, stiperin: 
tendent of the claim department in 
that territory for the Employers Liabil- 
ity, died suddenly July 10 following an 
acute attack of indigestion. He was 35 


years old. - 
* * * 


New Jersey Rating 

Several meetings have been held in 
Newark this week relative to experi 
ence compensation rating. It is ex 
pected that by the end of the week 
the matters under discussion will be 
settled. The rating plan has been modi- 
fied for use in New Jersey and 
be applied as of June 30. The schedule 
of benefits has been split up differently 
from that in general use and will be 
divided as follows: 
total; major dismemberment and all 
other. tt ; 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


Death; permanent | 


| lary policy, 
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Advising its agents that 


Agents conditions in the plate 
glass field demand more 
Plate Glass than ordinary care the 


Chicago Bonding & In- 


; 
i Warned of 
t 
: 


Surance says: 


“The plate glass insurance situation 
is becoming very serious, from a com- 
pany standpoint, and if we are to con- 
‘tinue writing it, it will be necessary 
‘that all of our agents extend their ut- 
most in the way of co-operation towards 
‘Keeping down losses. 
| “Heretofore some agents have been 
rather careless in the matter of sur- 
‘yeys, generally accepting the broker’s 
figures and taking a look at the glass 
some time later when they happened 
to be in the neighborhood. 
‘every plate glass risk submitted will 
have to be surveyed before the policy 
is written. This is imperative and the 
-only basis on- which we can write the 
‘business. The necessity of this action 
‘is obyious, as in view of the tremen- 
dous cost of glass, there is a strong 
‘temptation to slip in broken or dam- 
‘aged glass. The average broker is 


honest, but needs watching and we 


‘have found that where, say four lights 
of glass of equal size exist, the broker 


_-May only report two on the schedule. 


‘The result, if he gets away with it, is 


‘that if any of the four lights are 


broken the company is stuck. This, as 
with the case of the insurance of dam- 
aged or broken glass, can be avoided 
by surveying the risk before the policy 
is written up. 

“When a loss is reported it should 
be investigated personally by the agent, 
with a view to ascertaining the exact 
extent of the loss, the amount of sal- 
vage and the placing of responsibility. 

“This is a trying period and if any 
agent is not prepared to co-operate to 
the extent above outlined we shall, in 
self defense, have to cease writing glass 
business in his territory.” 

B 2 s 


Last month one of the 

Insurance agents of the Chicago 
On Liberty Bonding Company in a 
Bonds comparatively small 

town, wrote a bank bur- 
amounting to $175,000, 

covering Liberty bonds. The policy com- 
Manded a nice fat premium and the 
‘Premium a nice fat commission. It is 
_Bafe to say that less than 20 per cent 
of the banks have increased their insur- 


_ @mce to protect the flood of Liberty 


_ Taoney.” 


bonds, deposited with them for security 
-@r left for safe-keeping. “Why not try 
to get in on this,” says the Company, 
‘“because it’s a cinch that if you don’t 
someone else will? Rates are not hard 
to figure and if you do have any trouble 
‘don’t forget that we are here to help 
you and at all times at your service. 
In figuring rates, don’t forget that 
coverage on negotiable securities is 25 
per cent cheaper than coverage on 


* * * 


Premium payment 
and its relation to 
claims is well pre- 
sented by W. N. 
Rose, claim adjuster 
for the Pacific Mutual Life. He says: 

“Prompt payment of premium. is es- 
Sential insofar as the company is con- 
cerned, and is vital to the policyholder. 
‘This is well illustrated in monthly pre- 
Mium business when it is considered 
that the insurance is renewed from 
noon of the first day of the month until 
noon of the first day of the following 
month, instead of being renewed from 
year to year. It follows, ‘therefore, 
that if a policyholder is in the habit 
of paying his premium seven, ten or 
fifteen days after the first of the month, 


Showing Delin- 
quents How 
They Lose 


_he is not getting his money’s worth of 


‘insurance, and should be so advised. 


i} 


Hereafter 
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For example, if, he pays his premium 
on an average of ten days late each 
month, he is losing accident, protection 
for 120 days, or four months of the 
year, and twice as much, or 240 days’ 
sickness protection; for although the 
accident benefits of the policy are ef- 
fective from the date of the acceptance 
of the past-due premium, sickness ben- 
efits are not effective for ten days after 
such acceptance. 


“It is not unreasonable to assume 
that no man desires to pay for 365 
days’ insurance and get less. The 
policyholder probably has never thought 
of the matter in just this way, and 
should it be presented to him very 
likely the prompt payment of his pre- 
mium will appeal to his sense of busi- 
ness, as he wants to get as much as 
possible for the money which he has 
invested. 


“The contract between the company 
and the policyholder is clearly set forth 
in the policy, and a claim arising dur- 
ing the period of premium delinquency 
is not valid. Time is no respecter of 
persons. The ‘policyholder is just as 
liable to sustain a bodily injury or be- 
come disabled by sickness the first few 
days of the month as he is the last, 
and he should make certain by paying 
his premium promptly when due that 
his insurance covers him continuously.” 

* * * 


E. H. Bascom, an 


Success agent for the Hoosier 
Getting Annual Casualty at Aurora, 
Premiums Ind., writes to his 


Home Office this let- 
ter relative to annual premiums: 


“One thing I do not like about the 
casualty business is this monthly pre- 
mium, and I have resolved since the 
beginning of 1918 not to talk anything 
but annual premiums and get the an- 
nual premium above everything else, 
and not write monthly until it is the 
last thing to get the business. It takes 
too much time, too many trips to col- 
lect, and it costs too much to get it. 


“You will see that out of forty-four 
policyholders who ‘began paying their 
premium in 1918 there are now twenty- 
two annual paying policyholders, so I 
think I have got a good start on the 
annual basis. 


“Out of one hundred sixty-five policy- 
holders fifty-three are annual. I want to 
eventually get them on annual so there 
will scarcely be any monthly paying 
policyholders, so reports can be early. 
My policyholders are scattered and it 
takes up sO much time, and if I did 
not keep after them I would have many 
lapses. I will have to make about three 
reports a month until I get more on 
annual.” 

‘Commenting on Mr, Bascom’s work 
the Company says: 

“What Mr. Bascom is doing every 
other representative can do, and until 
you do really give annual premium 
collections a fair test you will not 
know the great advantage to you in 
your agéncy work. Many policyholders 
will pay annual premiums for the 
asking. Many others will pay by a 
little explanation of the increased 
disability benefits provided in all 
monthly policies—again many lapses 
are prevented by collecting premiums 
annually. I have many times heard 
policyholders say they did not know 
they could pay their premiums by the 
year.” 

* * * 

E. C. Budlong, second 
vice-president and 
agency manager of the 
Bankers Accident, Des 
Moines, has this to say 
about salaries: 


“There are days in the life of every 
insurance man when he is fully con- 


Who 
Advances 
Your Salary? 


. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 
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BE. P, AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME Po ato MACON, 


GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


_ HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


“Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


OF LONDON, 


vinced that he is in a rotten business. 
Then things will come his way and he 
will be just as well satisfied that he is 
in the best business in the world. 


“In the first place, what business can 
you get into in which you are so 
thoroughly ‘your own boss or master of 
your own destiny? Being one’s own boss 
means to some men merely the privi- 
lege of doing as they please with their 
own time. This is absolutely true, and 
there is no line of work I know of in 
which a man can, with more apparent 
consistency, waste time doing nothing— 
or worse yet, doing trivial things that 
do not result in profit. 

“On the other hand, there is no 
business and certainly no other branch 
of the insurance business in which the 
results, of hard work are more quickly 
turned into profits than in the accident 
and health insurance business. Some 
days I listen to a string of hard luck 
stories that sound so plausible I would 
myself actually commence to believe 
it is a rotten business if some good live 
fellow didn’t come in with an enthuisi- 
astic good luck story and revive my 
spirits. 

“Here is the way one of the boys put 
it recently: ‘I worked about ten years 
in a shoe store on a small salary. I 
didn’t get many raises, and it was a 
case of striking the boss for it when I 
did get an increase. In this business, I 
raise my own salary. Last month, I col- 
lected $380. This month, I lost some of 
my renewals, but with my new business 
I made an increase for the month of 
$24, and my total commission was $6 
more. Not much, but at that, I increased 
my salary $6, which is more than I 
could do when I was a shoe-clerk. Next 
month I am going to raise my salary 
$10.00 or bust something.’ 

“That man is blessed with an imagi- 
nation. He knows that every month he 
is adding to his earning capacity and 
increasing his knowledge of the busi- 
ness. Furthermore, he is in love with 
his job.” 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonze G. Broeks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS | 
Resident Manager 
S585 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr, 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


LABOR’S PROGRAM 


Extension of Compensation. Law, Fed- 
eral Life Insurance and State 
Health Measures Wanted 


The Labor League of New York City 
is preparing to take a definite stand in 
the coming fall campaign to insure the 
welfare of its members and their fel- 
low workers in New York State. 

The program includes the extension 
of the workmen’s compensation law to 
include all wage earners; reduction of 
money non-benefit period, and prohibi- 
tion of all forms of insurance there- 
under except in existing State Insur- 
ance Fund; with provision that all 
payments due to non-resident enemy 
alien dependents shall be paid into a 
special relief fund created by Section 
7, of Article 2, of the Law. 

Establishment of state-administered 
health insurance, and the creation of a 
Bureau of Sickness Prevention and 
Health Promotion within the State 
Labor Departments. 

Old age pensions for citizens who at 
sixty years of age are without incomes 
and have been residents of the state 
for twenty-five years: 

The Federal program includes Fed- 
eral life insurance and national wid- 
ows’ pension system. 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


Su; 
FRENDER AT 


ONT- 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President : Beaumont, Texas 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


— The Combined 
| Life, Sickness 


yy and Accident 
y policies, sold only by the 


- | Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H, CROSBY, President) 


| Protects the insured and his - 
bs dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate witk 


E. H. PURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 
the Policy, will be paid. ; 

SECOND, that in case of death from any AOCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. ( 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, ‘Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 


Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 


e 
San Francisco Losses ( Wer AYN) 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 


EQUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 


6) Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 
| Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 
I Prompt Pagiient at. Death Claims 
Efficient Service to Polityhoidens 
T Training and dncation for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 


B representatives of 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


L For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


EQUITABLE 
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PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN : 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from AND 
funds largely supplied by head ——_ HENRY W. EATON, Manager 


office in Liverpool 


HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
AND lobe J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
———— T. A: WEED, Agency Superintendent 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 

Surplus, .. - - - - 5,460,745.59 f 

Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 rs 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 


ery es 2 E — . 1,051,543.00 , LIMITED Bg 80 William Street 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


OVS 
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WOTVERSTTY OF 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Nineteenth Year; No. 31 


eo 
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$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


NIAGARA FILES 
LEIGH TEST SUIT 


Total Interest of All Fire Companies 
Approximately $5,000,000—Negli- 
gence Charged 


BLACK TOM SUBROGATION CASE 


Explosion Losses Deducted—Much of 
Destroyed Property Was 
Under-insured 


The first of the subrogation cases 
of fire insurance companies against the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad for the recovery 

of losses paid by them as a result of 
the Black Tom explosion has been 
filed in the United States District Court, 
Southern District of New York, by the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 

It is estimated that the interest of 
the fire insurance companies in this 
litigation will total about $5,000,000. 
The subrogation proceedings will be 
for considerably more than this amount 
due to the fact that losses from ex- 
plosion are deducted and much of the 
property destroyed was underinsured. 

Frederick B. Campbell, of Butler, 
Wyckoff & Campbell, compiled the sum- 
mons and complaint in the suit which 
has been filed in the interests of the 
Niagara in the case of Daniel M. Hicks, 
Inc., and Niagara Fire Insurance Co., 
plaintiffs, vs. Lehigh Valley Railroad 


Co., defendant. The complaint reads 
in part as follows: 


Text of Complaint 


I. The plaintiffs are, and at all of 
the times herein mentioned were, re- 
Spectively, corporations organized, cre- 

_ ated and existing under and by virtue 
of the laws of the state of New York 
and citizens of such state, having their 
principal place of business in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, in the City of New 
York, in the Southern District of New 
York. The defendant is, and at all the 
times herein mentioned was, a corpora- 
tion organized, created and existing 
under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania and a citizen of 
such state. The amount involved in 
this controversy exceeds the sum or 
value of $3,000. 

Il. At all the times herein mentioned 
the plaintiff Daniel M. Hicks, Ine., was 
the owner of certain merchandise, to 
wit, rags in bales, of the fair market 
value of $15,675.17, which merchandise 
had been placed, prior to the 29th day 
of July, 1916, in the custody of one 
_ National Storage Company at its ware- 
(Continued on page 19) 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy,. Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


Security 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


Service ~- 
Expert adviceson 
insurance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 
Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE —STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 


FIX PAYMENTS TO 
SOLDIERS’ RELATIONS 


Adjustment Required in Connection 
With Making Allotments and 
Allowances 


TREMENDOUS TASK AT HAND 


Government Drafting Investigation Ex- 
perts—Engineers’ Organization 
Explains Difficulties 


Everything in connection with the 
government life insurance for soldiers 
and sailors appears to be running 
smoothly except those features relating 
to apportionment and allotment. There 
are hundreds of thousands of these 
cases. This has given the government 
considerable trouble and is still doing 
so. In the first place the proposition, 
although explained from time to time, 
was misunderstood both by assureds 
and beneficiaries. It ig doubtful if 
many really tried to understand it, 
preferring to let the system reveal it- 
self in actual practice. 

This is why the Department of War 
Risk Insurance has sought the help and 
advice of several insurance men fa- 
miliar with extensive systems of in- 
vestigation of insurance risks, in order 
to determine who is and who is not 
entitled to benefits. A large propor- 
tion of the papers of soldiers and 
sailors have been wrongly executed; 
not because any fraud was intended, 
in most cases, but through failure to 
investigate the terms of the law as it 
affects apportionments and allotments. 


May Close Branches 


Because of the confusion which has 
resulted from these many misunder- 
standings, it is probable that the in- 
vestigation and settlement of these 
cases will be taken out of the various 
branch bureaus now handling it and 
a complete system of inspection will 
be installed in Washington, where the 
entire work will be done. 

In the Bulletin of the Association of 
Eleventh Engineers, what that organi- 
zation is doing to help straighten out 
the tangle is explained as here shown: 

The Association has been working 
for some time past on cases requiring 
adjustment in connection with the pay- 
ment of allotments and allowances by 
the Government. The magnitude of the 
work undertaken by the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau since it was created 
under a law passed October 6, 1917, 
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has been the chief obstacle in the way 
of securing prompt settlements in these 
cases. One other very great difficulty 
with which the Association has been 
confronted, is the fact that the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau did not exist 
when the 11th Engineers went to the 
Front. The arrangement in effect at 
the time the Regiment sailed, was that 
allotments were to be paid through the 
Depot Quartermaster at Washington. 
When this work was taken over by the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau it had to 
be co-ordinated with the new plan of 
organization and system laid down for 
the Bureau, which made it more diffi- 
cult than if the applications of the sol- 
diers had been made to the Bureau in 
the first place. 


Further Causes of Delay 


Under the first provisions in effect, 
an allotment was set aside from the 
soldier’s pay but no allowances were 
made. The War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau later put into effect forms of ap- 
plication to be filled out by the men, 
naming dependents and formally apply- 
ing for the Government allowance. The 
difficulties involved in sending these 
planks abroad and the probable lack 
of adequate. facilities for acquiring a 
thorough understanding of the new reg- 
ulations, will account for much of the 
trouble experienced by the families of 
the men of the “11th.” 

When the new application forms 
came in, a notice was sent out by the 
Depot Quartermaster’s Department to 
the effect that payments had been 
stopped by the soldier, and for further 
information to get in touch with him. 
This was merely a formal notice of 
discontinuance of payments under the 
old system and presumably meant only 
that the payments were in process of 
being transferred to the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau. 

A misunderstanding of this notice 
caused concern to many families, and 
naturally was responsible for many 
troubled letters. But these cases are 
all being cleared up, insofar as the 
Association has been able to take care 
of them on this side. 


Some Men Failed to Apply 


There stilt remain, however, some 
cases where men of the Regiment have 
not changed over to the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau, and so dependents in 
such cases are still receiving only the 
allotment made through the Depot 
Quartermaster, with no allowance pay- 
ments at all. Such cases should be 
brought to the attention of the soldier, 
which is being done by the Association 
when such cases are found. 

An allotment made by a soldier is 
either compulsory or voluntary. It is 
compulsory as to wife and children, 
including divorced or separated wife 
where alimony has been allowed. 

Voluntary allotments may be made 
by a man to others (as parents, brother, 
sister, etc.), subject, however, to the 
compulsory allotment. If he makes 
such a voluntary allotment to parents, 
etc., who have been dependent upon 
him, the Government may give an al- 
lowance to them also. : 

Allowances accordingly are condi- 
tioned upon specified compulsory allot- 
ments by the man. -If he allots part 
of his pay to relatives, the Government 
will pay monthly allowances to them 
as follows: : 


Two Classes of Allowances 


Class A. 

a. If there be a wife but no child, $15. 

b. If there be a wife and one child, 
$25. 

c. If there be a wife and two children, 
$32.50, with $5 per month addi- 
tional for each additional child. 

d. If there be no wife, but one child, 


$5. 

e. If there be no wife, but two chil- 
dren, $12.50. 

f. If there be no wife, but three chil- 
dren, $20. 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


@ AMARILLO. 


FT.WORTH «, 
TEXAS GREAT 


INSURANCE 
BEAUMONT 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


g. If there be no wife, but four chil- 
dren, $30, with $5 per month ad- 
ditional for each additional child. 


Class B. 


a. If there be one parent, $10. 

b. If there be two parents, $20. 

ec. For each grandchild, brother, sis- 
ter, and additional parent, $5. 


Must Allot $15 Minimum 


A man must allot at least $15 a 
month of his pay to his wife or child. 
But (if he draws more than $30), he 
may be compelled to give more than 
$15. In that case, the amount, up to 
half his pay, depends upon the size of 
his family, and the amounts specified 
in the Act. Subject to the minimum 
and maximum that he must allot, he 
and the Government share alike in this. 
The amounts the Government will give 
to Class A beneficiaries are fixed in 
the law, and the man must give the 
same, provided that sum does not ex- 
ceed half his pay, and that his total 


beneficiaries is 


allotment to Class A 
not less than $15. 


it Works Out 


If he has one child and no wife, the 
Government will allow $5 and the man 
will be required to allot the minimum 
of $15. If he is getting $40 and has 
a wife and four children, the Govern- 
ment will give $42.50, and the man 
will be required to allot $20 (he may 
allot more), so that his family will 
receive $62.50. If his pay should be 
$100 per month, he will be compelled 
to allot $42.50, the same amount the 
Government gives. 


How 


Distinction Between Classes A and B 


A man is not required by this law 
to support any relatives, except wife 
and child, but as an incentive to a man 
to support or help to support his parent, 
his grandchild, his brother or sister, 
if they really need his help, the Govern- 
ment may add a certain amount to 
that which he allots. Allotments to 
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Low Mortality Rate 
Efficient Service to Policyholders 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
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Mutual in Principle and Practice 
Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims 


Training and Education for Agents 
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W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 
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these relatives (referred to as Class B) 
is not compulsory, but it is a condition 
precedent to the Government giving 
them an allowance. F 


- The total:monthly allowance to ben-~ 

eficiaries in Class B, added to the en- 
listed man’s monthly allotment to them, 

will not exceed the average sum habit- 

ually contributed by him to their sup- 

port monthly. And these allowances 

will be paid only if and while the rela- 

tive is dependent in whole or in part 

on the enlisted man. In any event, 

the sum allowed this class by the Gov- 

ernment will not exceed for one parent 

$10; for two parents $20; for each 

grandchild, brother, sister, and addi- 
tional parent, $5, and then only if the 

total thus required does not exceed the 
difference between the amount the - 
Government is giving the wife, chik 
dren, and divorced wife, and the maxi- 

mum of $50 which it allows on account 

of any one man. 


Class-B dependents (parents, brother, 
sister, grandchildren) are not entitled 
to make applications for family allow- 
ances unless an allotment has been 
made for their benefit by the man in 
the service. As a rule, such applica- 
tion will be made directly by the man 
in the course of making his allotment. 
Conditions precedent to the award of 
such allowances are dependency on, 
voluntary allotment by, and habitual 
contribution of the enlisted man. Needy 
members of Class B should, therefore, 
be encouraged to ask the. enlisted man 
to make an allotment and apply for 
the Government allowance. : 


Who May Apply For Allowance 


A wife who has received neither 
allotment nor allowance may make ap- 
plication herself by applying on a pre- 
scribed form (which can be furnished 
by the Association). Such an applica- 
tion may be made by a wife, child, 
divorced or separated wife given a 
decree of alimony, but in all other 
cases the application must come from 
the soldier himself. It should be ac- 
companied by: A 

A. Certified copy of her marriage cer- | 

tificate, or of the public or church 
record of her marriage; 


B. Statement of two witnesses that | 
to the best of their information, 
knowledge and belief, the soldier 
and the applicant were never di- 
vorced; and : i 

C. If there should be children, a state- 
ment by two persons giving the 
names of such children and their 
ages, and stating whether they 
are members of the applicant’s 
household and unmarried. 


Maximum Family Allowance 


The total family allowance to be paid 
by the United States to all dependents 
of any one man shall not exceed $50 
per month. ; 

Allowances will be paid only upon 
written application by the man, or by, 


or in behalf of, the beneficiary. | 


Allowances Not Paid Unless Asked For 


Every enlisted or drafted man is 
given a chance to apply for the allow- 
ance at the time he makes the allot- 
ment and—if granted—it is paid to the 
beneficiaries without any application on 
their part. If he does not apply for 
it at the time, he may apply for it 
later, or the beneficiary may-then apply 
fOr Av: 1 

Members of Class A are entitled to — 
the allowance irrespective of thei? 
economic condition, but payments will 
not be made unless the allowance is 
asked for, and unless the required allot: 
ment is made. 


HARRISON LAW’S CHARTS | 

The automobile liability rate table 
compiled each year by Harrison Law, 
of Nutley, N. J., was issued recently, 
The table gives liability, property 
damage and collision’rates for the el 
tire United States in a comprehensivé 
manner, baa = 
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Life Men Asked To 
State Intentions 


—_—— 


GEO. W. PERKINS WILL SPEAK 
‘Miss Constance E. Woodward, Miss 
Leonora W. Cowick, Mrs. Jennie 
Watkins, Women Speakers 


It is a case of “to be” or “not to be” 
in attendance at the annual meeting 
of the International Association of Life 
Underwriters. In order that proper 
accommodations can be had it is neces- 
sary for the National Association of 
Life Underwriters to know whether or 


' not the delegates assigned by the re- 


spective local associations intend to be 
present. To that end, President Priddy 
addressed the following letter to dele- 
gates appointed by the Local Associa- 
tions: 

“T understand that you have been 
appointed a delegate or alternate to 
the National Convention and I congrat- 
ulate you on this appointment. This 
is to be the greatest gathering of hu- 
man beings ever held in the history 
of the world. 

f Distinguished Speakers 

“The opening session of the conven- 
tion will be addressed by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada 
—representing the Dominion Govern- 
ment—and President Wilson. We have 
been fortunate in securing a number 
of America’s most distinguished citi- 


zens to address this convention, and 
- we are going to discuss freely five or 


six matters which vitally affect life in- 
surance, and more particularly field 
practices and how to secure new busi- 
ness. I respectfully request that you 
come to the convention prepared to 
take part in these discussions. 

“The fact that you have been ap- 
pointed by your association indicates 
to me that you have at least signified 
your desire to attend the convention, 
but as it is going to be physically im- 
possible for us to seat the large num- 
ber of people who plan to attend this 
convention I earnestly desire that no 
person will accept appointment who 
will not actually attend. If you do not 
plan to come I wish you would so in- 
form the officers of your association 
immediately so that some other person 
may be granted the privilege of using 
the credentials to which your associa- 
tion is entitled. If you are planning 
to attend please write me direct at 
once. 

“Reduced rates in most cases may be 

secured by purchasing round trip tickets 
to Atlantic City. Validation not neces- 
sary. 
_ “Delegates should arrive in New York 
not later than September 3rd. Won’t 
you kindly write me by return post 
Saying it is your intention to attend 
the convention and what members of 
your family will accompany you?” 


52 Yes—1 Gone to War 

President Priddy had received 53 
answers to his letter up to the time 
the representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter was in his Office, 52 of which 
state the writer of the letter was com- 
ing to the meeting, one who sent his 
regrets at not being able to come, due 
to the fact that he was going to war. 


-_ 


that Mr. 
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A letter inviting all the presidents 
of life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada was also 
sent out by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and all of the 
replies which had been received, stated 
that either the president or other offi. 
cers of the company addressed would 
be present, and in some cases the presi- 
dents and all the other officers sent 
word that they would be in attendance. 


Perkins Will Be There 


It was announced in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week that George W. 
Perkins, had been invited to make an 
address on the subject of “The Life 
Agent's Opportunity and Duty in View 
of War Conditions.” At that time the 
Association had no definite assurance 
Perkins would be _ present. 
President Priddy advises The Eastern 
Underwriter that Mr. Perkins has ac- 
cepted the invitation and will make 
the address as outlined above. 


Women Who Will Speak 


In the preliminary announcement pub- 
lished last week in this paper it was 
stated that the program prov'ded for 
a section for the discussion of “Present 
Day Opportunities For Wen in Life 
Insurance.” The names of the speakers 
were not mentioned. They are, as an- 
nounced by President Priddy this week, 
as follows:— 


Miss Constance E. Woodward, agent, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York City. Miss Woodward is the only 
woman connected with the Equitable 
forces who is a member of the quarter 
million club. 

Miss Leonora W. Cowick, agent of 
the Mutual Life at Boston, and presi- 
dent of the New England Women’s Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 


Mrs. Jennie Watkins, agent of the 
New York Life in New York City and 
for many years the only woman mem- 
ber of the two hundred thousand dol- 
lar club of that Company. 
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Showing Men 
What They Can Do 


APPORTIONMENT OF 


INCOMES 


Bond Buying Table of Ives & Myrick 
Useful in Selling Life 
Insurance 


When Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life 
managers in New York, were conduct- 
ing their big Liberty Loan drive they 
prepared a unique tabulation showing 
what everybody can do in the purchase 
of bonds and what everybody should 
do if he can and what he can do if 
he will. The table is reproduced here. 

What Everyone 


Should Do if He 


WHAT EVERYONE CAN—and He 


OAN (DO (Can if He WILL 
Bond 4 
*Income Minimum 
$1000 Jo $50 74% $75 
2000 7% 150 12.4% 250 
3000 8% 250 15% 450 
4000 To 350 17% 700 
5000 10% 500 20% 1000 
7500 15% 1000 30% 2250 
10000 25% 2500 40% 4000 


(These schedules take into consideration 
the Income Tax). 


*These amounts are 
incomes (two adults, 
Obviously, smaller 
can do more. 

Now this firm is using the same table 
as an illustration of what proportion 
of a man’s income he can and should 
devote to life insuranee-by giving up 
non-essentials and what those non- 
essentials are. 


The Big 


In the bond campaign the idea was 
that if a clerk or wage earner making 
but $1,000 can buy a $50 Liberty Bond 
a year it is no sacrifice for a $5,000 
man to lend $500 to the government. 


The bond circular went on to explain 
that “the balance of all personal in- 


assumed to be family 
two or three children). 
families or single men 


Idea 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 


period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


. STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


ncorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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comes over $7,500 can be lent to the 
government, given to the Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A., Belgium, French orphans, 
ete. Enough for essentials will be left. 
Learn the difference between essentials 
and non-essentials. A soldier gives his 
all. His percentage is always 100. Are 
these percentages too much for you?” 

If a man can spare a certain amount 
of his income to buy bonds (which he 
did not think he could spare until the 
war hit him) why can he not spare a 
like amount for life insurance, which 
he actually needs, by cutting down on 
some of the non-essentials which he 
does not need? 

Men Have Learned 

It is obvious that through their bond 
buying men have learned that they 
can make sacrifices and that they can 
devote a larger part of their income 
to the use of the nation and the pro- 
tection of their government. 

None the less has it taught them 
that they can spare a larger propor- 
tion to protect their families and es- 
tates. This is how the table comes 
into play in selling life insurance. 

The remarks of Ives & Myrick re- 
garding essentials and non-essentials 
are to the point and furnish some 
food for thought by the man who is 
not carrying the amount of insurance 
he should. Here they are: 

Essentials and Non-essentials 

Automobiles: A pleasure car is worse than 
a non-essential—it is a contra-essential. Put 
your car to some useful purpose or put it in 
storage. Don’t drive down town to business. 
You block traffic and waste gasoline. The 
Allies need that gasoline. Release your chauf- 
feur for work in the Army, factorv or farm. 


If you must have a chauffeur, get one over 
forty or fifty. 


Amusements: The theatre twice a month is 
enough for anyone. Too many moving pic- 
tures dull the mind. There can be more 
amusement, relaxation and mental diversion 
in a 6-ft. book shelf than all the shows on 
Broadway. Turn to the genius of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Lamb, Hugo, Dumas, Voltaire, Rous- 


seau, or to our own champions 


Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, 
Thoreau, etc. 


of liberty: 
Wendell Phillips. 
Every library has some of these 
men’s great works—masterpieces that stirred 
the minds and souls of our fathers. The 
cabaret is a poor- substitute for them. Let 
the masters be your diversion and not diver- 
sion your master, 

Food: Two square meals a day are enough 
for office workers. If breakfast and dinner 
are your big meals, a bowl of milk is enough 
for lunch. If lunch and dinner are your sub- 
stantial meals, coffee and war bread are 
enough for breakfast. In eating, use your 
brains as well as your stomach. Everything 
that Mr. Hoover says is vitally true. Be. 
cause you have always done certain things is 
no good reason why you must keep on doing 
them. For instance: Sugar in coffee is not 
an_essential. It's just a habit. 

Stimulants: If you must drink, limit your- 
self to one glass of beer a day. If you must 
smoke, one cigar after dinner will give more 
enjoyment than ten during the day. Let the 
soldiers have the “smokes.” 


Servants: One is enough, and often more 
than. enough, except in large families or on 
the farm. HOUSEWIVES!—Learn to do 
your own work. Take an interest in your 
children’s studies. Governesses, butlers, val- 
ets, etc., unless too old for other work, are 
non-essentials. 

Travel: Don’t take long vacation trips. 
Spend your vacation in your garden, or if 
you haven’t any, in someone else’s garden. 


WHAT ARE YOU GIVING UP? 
NATIONAL LIFE U. S. A. 


Issues Ruling !In Connection With Y. 
M. C. A. Overseas Workers’ Risks 
—Limit $2,000 


' The National Life of U. S. A. of 
Chicago has made the following ruling 
in connection with accepting applica- 
tions from the ranks of the Y. M. C. A. 
workers who will be in service over- 
seas. 

Robert D. Lay, secretary, announces 
that the Company, will until further 
notice, accept risks on Y. M. C. A. 
overseas workers, to the sum of $2,000, 
on the following plans: Ordinary life 
endowment at 85; 10, 15 and 20 pay 
life (endowment at 85); 10, 15 and 20 
year endowments. 

The only extra premiums required 
will be $25 per thousand for the entire 
period of the present war. 

This ruling is made after a most ex- 
haustive investigation into the situa- 
tion and it will be gratifying informa- 
tion to many good men who are going 
abroad. 
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Nearly Double 
Their Insurance 


IN 


JUNE 


GREAT CAMPAIGN 


New England Mutual Life Presents 
Figures Outlining Results of 
Agents’ Efforts 


Perhaps the best way to get a line 
on just how “54 Millions from 42 
Agencies” is brought about, is to read 
carefully the following report of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of the work of the company’s agents 
during June, “Policyholders Month”: 

During June more than forty per 
cent. of the new insurance paid for was 
on the lives of present members! This 
is probably the most significant fact, 
as an evidence of their approval of the 
Company and the service it is render- 
ing, that we have ever experienced. 
What was accomplished with new pros- 
pects through their suggestion and 
timely interest cannot be demonstrated 
in figures; but we know that, in spe- 
cific cases, it meant as high as ninety 
per cent. of the new business. 

Furthermore, these men were so well 
pleased that they virtually doubled 
their present holdings. That is to say, 
members with $3,500,000 increased their 
lines by over $3,000,000! 

Nearest Source of Business 


Another material fact is the different 
degrees to which the agencies used this 
invaluable treasure-vault of present pol- 
icyholders. The older and larger 
agencies, of course, rewrote more mem 
bers. than the newer and smaller 
agencies. But the percentage used made 
of this nearest-to-nand source of pbusi- 
ness was very diverse. 

The most conspicuous record is that 
of Meyer’s Chicago agency. Here ten 
men, with $188,000, were insured for 
an additional $180,000, thereby nearly 
doubling their lines. 

These records and the whole of the 
accompanying able are full of les- 
sons for the wide-awake agent. They 
demonstrate that in our thousands of 
members we have an asset of tremen- 
dous possibilities. This fact, however, 
is not yet appreciated by all our agen- 
cies; but it should be! Those, how- 
ever, who did act on the foundation 
idea of the month, obtained the greatest 
results, as will be seen by referring to 
the statement below: 


Original New 
No ns, Ins. 
Boston, earctctasmosatracie > 59 $259,000 $238,000 
Hlome OfACe =... .ccep ns 51 253,000 381,000 
Philadelphia . <..,.0c0+e.ess 50 153,000 164,000 
New. Orleans .snsnuecwess 33 289,000 194,000 
Rit alge step icisiciacto seeeaieians 30 114,000 89,000 
CGHIGR EO, Siniek teneeni amass’ 2O 184,000 180,000 
PES rior. ote aenieihes <-o0%'ee 24 131,000 110,000 
Cleveland Pinccssecnecces -%22 206,000 162,000 
Step atilserantece « Race 62,000 78,000 
New York City 20 211,000 126,000 
Detroit <..-.. 5 19) 149,000 146,000 
Providence . Be. . 16 81,000 51,000 
Omana? %.. . P15 32,000 41,000 
TGGts valle: lee phe se 14 27 ,000 25,000 
RocHeEStEr: Bless afte ceteeetsie)> 13 139,000 101,000 
Des Moines sone teeenaae.: 13 78,000 54,000 
Kansas City 2-0eiesmeem - 12 82,000. 56,000 
San Francisco’ cesar: 12 79,000 55,000 
Chicago—Meyer ....-08. 10 188,000 180,000 
Indianapolis |. seeccisesces.> 10 78,000 70,000 
New York—Baldwin..... 10 53,000 38,000 
Morrisville, “Viy ‘tesecisins 10 21,000 29,000 
Montgomery .«..«.. 9 39,000 48,000 
Portland, Maine 9 18,000 19,000 
Pittsburgh 8 74.000 56,009 
Baltimore ... 8 74,000 52,000 
Portland, Oregon 8 58,000 34,000 
Washington J0.- succes. 8 42,000 39,000 
Sottth ‘Carolina “icc... 8 24,000 32,000 
Biyanswille: sia. sestetdelsicites 7 87,000 77,000 
Milwankee css aspmes ae 6 61,3000 37,000 
1) (dell AA AEE OF Hd 6 18,000 26,000 
Manchester “is ..d) Qin one 5 17,000 13,000 
Chattan00*a “ws..ren-s apne 5 13,000 8,000 
TPRCR ys «=> old's paiement 5 5,000 6,500 
VENI VES «islets ete aieto meters 4 22,000 14,000 
Bate ALD) Mieiaiee Sealelereeaiets 4 6,000 13,000 
Syracuse ..... 3 22,000 17,000 
Cincinnati 2 21,000 22,000 
Los Angeles 2 5,000 8,000 
Sta Gowis, acleciain 1 20,000 5,000 
Roanoke, Va. 1 1,000 1,000 


602 $3,496,000 $3,095,500 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
announces the appointment of Alfred 
‘W. Balch, M.D., an assistant medical 
director. 
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WILLIAM E. TAYLOR HONORED 


Equitable Life Second Vice-President 
Guest at Luncheon of Philadelphia 
Agents 


William E. Taylor, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon at the Philamont Country 
Club, Philadelphia, by the Society, at 
which George HE. Ott, inspector of 
agencies and E. P. Langley, agency 
supervisor for the Equitable at Phila- 
delphia acted as hosts. 

The luncheon was tendered the Phil- 
adelphia agents in appreciation of their 
work during the Taylor campaign, when 
nearly $1,250,000 of insurance was writ- 
ten in the Philadelphia district. The 
campaign was held in honor of William 
EB. Taylor’s promotion from superinten- 
dent of agencies to second vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

Headed by George H. Ott, inspector 
of agencies in the Philadelphia district, 
the men were taken in a special train 
to the country club, where golf, tennis, 
baseball and other sports were indulged 
in. Later luncheon was served and ad- 
dresses delivered by a number of those 
present. Jacob Weil was chairman of 
the committee on arrangements and it 
was through him that the hospitality 
of the club was obtained. Other mem- 
bers of the committee were Charles M. 
Foster, Alfred Levy and James Mc- 
Carthy. 


ANOTHER OKLAHOMA COMPANY 


The United States Insurance Associa- 
tion Has Been Incorporated and 
Chartered at Ardmore 


The United States Insurance Asso- 
ciation has been chartered at Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, and is now in process of 
organization. The company is capital- 
ized at $200,000, and the stock will be 
sold on a basis of two for one, which 
will provide an equal amount of sur- 
plus. 

The officers of the company are: 
G. W. Stuart, president; J. W. Harreld, 
vice-president; HE. H. Chivers, secre- 
tary; and H. D. McCollom, treasurer. 
The directors are: G. W. Stuart, J. W. 
Harreld, E. BE. Chivers, R. A. Fox, Jno. 
S. Owens, B. W. Scruggs, H. D. McCol- 
lom, C. W. Dobbins, W. J. Lane and Wil- 
liam Hutchinson. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


The Indianapolis Life of Indianapolis, 
Ind., had insurance in force on July 1, 
1918, amounting to $14,384,844.54. In- 
surance issued to July ist, 1918, $1,551,- 
844; insurance gained to July ist, 1918, 
$719,791; total death claims paid, $222,- 
287.53; death claims in 1918 to July Ist, 
$34,956,66; total dividends to policy- 
holders, $264,283.90; dividends paid in 
1918 to July 1st, $27,455.63; total paid 
to policyholders, $621,052.03; assets 
owned by and held for protection of 
policyholders, $1,270,603.45; total paid 
to and invested for policyholders, $1,- 
891,655.48. 


MONTANA LIFE 


The June 30, statement of the Mon- 
tana Life of Helena, Mont., shows the 
condition of that company to be as fol- 
lows. Assets, $2,083,719.69; net surplus, 
$406,689.35; surplus to policyholders, 
$656,689.35; insurance in force, $22,008,- 
576.00. The Company has securities de- 
posited with the insurance department 
amounting to $1,291,241. 


MAILING YOURSELF MONEY 


Every time you stick a Thrift or War 
Savings Stamp on your card you are 
mailing money to yourself to be re- 
ceived later with interest. Cashing in 
these stamps is going to be better than 
“setting money from home,” for with 
the money comes the reminder that 
you contributed to the great victory 
which then will have been completely 
won, 
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FOUR WIDOWS OF ONE MAN 


Each Shows Up With Marriage Cer- 
tificate at Company Office to Claim 
Insurance 


Lancaster, Pa., July 30, 1918—John 
Brobst was a much married man, at 
least he was if women and marriage 
licenses mean anything. Four women, 
each armed with modern marriage 
credentials, put in an appearance at a 
local insurance office to claim the 
estate of John Brobst, who was. re- 
cently killed in an accident on Long 
Island. 

The circumstances in the case are 
so badly mixed that it will be neces- 
sary to carry it into courts to deter- 
mine the legitimate beneficiary. 


DETROIT LIFE MEETING 

President M. EB. O’Brien, of the De- 
troit Life announces that the seventh 
annual meeting of the agents of that 
company will be held at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, on August 20, 21, 22. All agents 
qualifying will attend the meeting at 
the company’s expense, and all agents 
are invited to attend. 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 


fast friends 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 

D. W. CARTER, Secretary 

STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


of policyholders 


August 2, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ‘| 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide fads 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 


Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


| 


| 


That the NorrHern AssurANCE Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 


surance ; 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 


slogan is, and always has been, 


METHODS in its field work; 


CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN? | 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


other American life company? 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Office 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from you. 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO.) 

By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 
‘“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” | 
“*I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” — 


““The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. ’” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


growing rapidly ana | 


August 2, 1918 


More Than $3,000,000 


Since January First 


—— 


A SUCCESSFUL PARTNERSHIP 


Farmer & Duran, Special Agents New 
York Life Insurance Co., Together 
Fifteen Years 


‘Say life men! Listen to this! Here 
is a partnership one-half farmer, A, L. 
Farmer and A. B. Duran, special agenis 
of the New York Life Insurance Co. at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, which has 
been in existence for more than 
fifteen years. They have been 
partners in every sense of the 
word for more than eleven 
years, sharing in every dollar of 
business produced by either one. 

Full participating partners 
does not tell all the story, they 
have been at the same time 
production partners, producing 
a business of from two to four 
million dollars annually. Their 
business sirce January 1 this 
year exceeds three million dol- 
lars. 

$1,500,000 Case 

In this volume there was one 
case of an exceptional nature; 
they wrote a man 37 years of 
age, $1,500,009, fifteen payment 
life, with a premium of $70,000, 
the insurance having been writ- 
ten solely with the idea of pro- 
viding against a very definite 
liability, i. e., inheritance taxes. 

A. L, Farmer 

Traveling in Oklahoma one does 
not have to go far to learn who 
A. L, Farmer is, and if you don’t 
want to go to Oklahoma all you 


A. L. FARMER 


need to do is ask someone who 
has been there. From what we can 
learn, Mr, Farmer is mixed up in al- 
most everything that happens in that 
‘interesting Southwestern state. He is 
‘Spending more than half of his time in 
war activities, Liberty Loan, Red Cross, 


. “N. D, DuBOIS KILLED 
Norman D. DuBois, son of the late 
rneluis D. DuBois, of Frank & Du- 

Bois, has been reported killed in ac- 

jon in France. He was an officer of 
illery. 
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Y. M. C. A., War Savings Stamp and 
Knights of Columbus campaigns. He 
is an ardent follower of governmental 
raatters in Oklahoma, and deeply in- 
terested in civie affairs in Tulsa. A 
yrominent life insurance man told the, 
writer that the name Farmer was more 
conspicuous in Tulsa than the name 
Tulsa itself. 

The New York Life published a 
pamphlet recently in which it said of 
him: 

A. L. Farmer was president in 1916 


A. E.. DURAN 
ot the $200,000 Club. His opinions are 
sought and read with great care, and 
are much appreciated, Formerly a 
lumber salesman, he came with the 
New York Life late in 1899. 
He has paid in the period for a 
grand total of 1,392 policies for. 
practically $7,500,000. In his 
presidential year he settled for 
$1,401,000, and in 1917 for $746- 
014. The New York Life last 
year handed him in first 
year commissions, renewals and 
monthly Nylic checks, a grand 
total of $33,730.12. 
A. E. Duran 

A. EH. Duran, the other half 
of the firm, before entering the 
insurance 'business, was a drug- 
gist, and later a bank clerk. In 
1916 he won the joint presiden- 
tial honors of the New York 
Life’s $200,000 club with Mr, 
Farmer, At 29 years of age he 
had acquired a substantial suc- 
cess in life in Texas. He served 
as vice-president at large in 
the New York Life leading pro- 
ducers for several ‘years, and 
has been listed among the prom- 
fInent writers each month. He 
writes from 80 to 100 cases a year. 
He has made a study of big business 
and big men and writes most of his 
business among that class. 


If past performances count for any- 
thing, Farmer and Duran should have 
a record to their credit before the cur- 
tain rings down this year. 


ES WaELLIS’ (Le 
H. W. Ellis, general agent of the 
Phoenix of London, has been confined 
to his home for the past four weeks 
following a minor operation on his leg. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Amhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


ASSEtS “lien citaeees's + cicscls oe seveccoane evecce eee 
Liabilities Spemties. «.scccccpecescs 

Capital and Surplus........ Nee 
Insurance in Force........... Sieimesedeipaliies'se 


Payments to Policyholders since Orga 


Is paying its Policyholders nearly.......... 


meena eae meter ners eeeeesesooses 


zation 


$ 16,560,439.04 
14,343,626.28 
2,216,812.76 
131,790,562.00 
19,612,616.08 


Seer eee ees 


svbane lone ee oc». ae 1,500,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 
and General Manager Agencies 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE of st. Louis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 


It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 
If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


MASSEY WILSON, President 


Why Not Sell To 
Women Citizens 


GREAT FIELD OF PROSPECTS 


It is Duty of Every Progressive Woman 
to Create An Independent 
Estate 


The present is an opportune time to 
present to women for consideration the 
question of life insurance. ‘There has 
never been a time in the history of 
the world when women occupied as 
many prominent places in business and 
commercial activities. Writing on the 
subject of the need of “Present and 
Future Protection” for women and writ- 
ing of insurance on the lives of our 
women citizens, in the Penn Mutual 
News Letter, Corinne V. Loomis, said: 

What does the woman citizen know 
about investments? Does she know as 
much as the man citizen? Having 
asked the question, we will try to an- 
swer it. 

Frequently the man citizen knows 
just as little about investments as the 
woman citizen, except the investment 
of life insurance. It is unusual to find 
a man who does not carry insurance 
as present protection to his family and 
as future income to himself when his 
earning capacity will be on the de- 
crease; but the woman citizen is a 
step behind the man citizen—not be- 
cause she would not be as,open to the 
value of insurance as protection and 
investment, but simply because men 
prefer to sell to men, and so she has 
not had the opportunity to learn the 
facts. Only when you have trained 
expert women salesmen to present the 
facts will you have a proportionate 
number of women appreciating the 
value of insurance as protection and 
investment. 

Should Create An Estate 


There are many uses to which in- 
surance can be put: the professional 


A Real 
District 
Manager 


is wanted for one of 
the best territories in 
the most prosperous 
section of the nation. 
This is a real oppor- 


tunity for a first class 
man. 


Write a SS 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


woman needs it as a protection and as 
the only way of creating an estate, 
as her estate so definitely depends 
upon her mental ability; the business 
woman needs insurance to increase her 
credit; the young mother can guarantee 
a college education for her child by 
taking out imsurance on herself in 
favor of the daughter; the independent 
woman needs insurance to protect her- 
self against her decreasing earning 
capacity. Insurance guarantees her 
present protection and a future monthly 
income for life. The independent busi- 
ness women that have never realized 
the value of saving a cent in their 
lives would do well to look into insur- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Insurance to Cover 


Inheritance Taxes 


is opening new fields to Provident Agents 


Men are insuring not only to protect their families and to — 
protect their business but also to protect their estates. 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 , 


Sidney A. Foster 
On Life Taxation 


CONVENTION MEMBERS 


WRITES 


Royal Union Mutual Official Suggests 
Passing of Dividend Allotment to 
Policyholders for 1919 


Des Moines, Iowa, July 29, 1918—Sid- 
ney A. Foster, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Royal Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of this city has addressed 
the following communication, on the 
subject of life insurance taxation, to 
the members of the American Life 
Convention: 

“T have been making use of the fol- 
lowing and deem it only just that you 
be informed: 

“The time is fast approaching when 
Congress will adopt the new tax law 
to cover the eight billion loan and other 
expenses of the government being prop- 
erly and justly incurred to prosecute 
this war to a finish—of the Kaiser. 

“Then must come great questions to 
be settled; the finances of the world 
must find relief in the United States, 
and for years to come, every institu- 
tion of power and property must do 
its share to fulfil its duty with the 
game spirit that our boys are fulfilling 
theirs by incomparable courage and 
patriotism in active participation among 
the world’s heroes. 

“The insurance companies of America 
will not hesitate in granting full sup- 
port. The buying of government bonds 
by many western companies will work 
a serious hardship on the income, or 
profit side of their ledgers, put to this 
we must gladly consent, feeling thank- 
ful that ‘such avenues have been laid 
for income resources to arrive unre- 
stricted and upon which the govern- 
ment may rely. 

Pass Dividend Allotments 


“Tt is my judgment from present con- 
ditions that every company in the 
United States should pass its allotment 
of dividends to policyholders for the 
year 1919. The immense amounts in- 
volved in the mortality risk carried 
upon our soldiers should caution man- 
agers, as it must. For, with the war 
continuing another year, pillions of 
dollars will be. under contract as a 
possible early liability and impairment 


of health and longevity must be seri- 
ously considered for in addition are 
the billions of insurance granted by 
the government to its soldiers, and no 
human mind can conceive the outcome 
of this demand. Insurance is not a 
gambling scheme in any sense so far 
as the assumptions are concerned, but 
there is much chance from the results 
of the present exposure of risks. 

“In making the new tax rate upon 
life insurance companies, Congress 
should be very careful not to apply 
too large an extra annual amount, nor 
to adopt extreme methods. 

“The one per cent. tax on surplus 
or profits, as presented in the resolu- 
tion by the Wisconsin Life Convention, 
is reasonable, if, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment the companies can be re- 
lieved therefrom. An application of a 
tax rule is not to be denied or to be 
resisted if it continues only so long 
as extraordinary conditions demand, 
but after that the companies should 
be relieved of all taxes except such 
an amount as to provide the necessary 
means for thorough administration of 
supervision in the States.” 


Frank §. Strobridge, founder and 
president of the Baltimore Life, and @ 
former senator from Maryland, died 
last week at Asbury Park, N. J. Death 
resulted from a general breakdown. 
Mr. Strobridge was born in San 
Francisco, Cal., February 17, 1857. As 
a child, he came east with his parents 
by way of the Isthmian route to Phila- 
delphia, where he received his early 
education. In the late seventies he 
went to Baltimore and entered the in- 
surance field. In 1881, he organized 
the Baltimore Life and was elected its 
first president. He remained the exe- 
cutive head of the company until his 
death. 


CONSIDERING CANTONMENTS 


The welfare committee of the Bureau 
ig working on the government com- 
pensation insurance subject, which is 
receiving attention from various view- 
points. The committee has been in 
consultation with officials in Washing- 
ton. This is one of the subjects of out- 
standing prominence in connection 
with the resignation of the Travelers 
from the Bureau. 


Lee eee | 
Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which 
service, does not work alone. 


been rendering unexcelled 


for sixty-seven years has 
Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 
the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 


the past and the low net cost of 


Our enviable record for service in 


bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 
Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU || 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


COMP. 


Income From $10,000 
Policy $1.64 a Day 


COMPILATION BY BIG PRODUCER 


Chris Anderson Uses Unique Table 
Showing Why Assureds Need 
More Protection 


That the income on $10,000 life in- 
surance will produce for the family 
of the assured only $1.64 a day will be 
news to a large number of men who 
think they “are carrying all they need.” 
Chris Anderson, the three million dol- 
lar a year producer of the Mutual Life 
in Chicago, submits to his agency the 
following illustration of the daily 
income which policies in different 
amounts will ‘yield where the proceeds 
are invested by the beneficiary at 6 per 
cert. interest: 


$1000, daily income... . . Serremrnee $0.16 
2000, daily IMCOme. . : ..)pe nner 182 
2500, daily 4IMCOme. .: . > clatey-lreene AT 
3.000, daily, inconie.. . . ..Siscemeeea 49 
4000, daily income. ; .. . (i. meee .65 
5.000, daily income. ..\... cements 82 
W000, daily income. ..).. 7a eeeeEe 1.15 
7500, daily imcome. . ... tscsmermmre 1.23 
102000, daily income... .....ceemneie 1.64 

“The Organizer,’ commenting on 


-these figures, says: 


“The average man thinks if he car- 
ries two to five thousand dollars for his 
wife or family, that he is carrying 
enough, and will often shout, ‘No 
more! Don’t need another cent cf life 
insurance!’ Imagine what a jolt it will 
be to him when informed that even $3,- 
000 invested at six per cent. will ‘yield 
his wife or family only the pittance of 
forty-nine cents a day. 

“The illustration is, as stated, based 
on a net interest earning power of 6 
per cent., which is almost impossible 
of accomplishment in these times if 
absolute security is to be assured. 
True. One can invest in securities which 
will for the time being yield a suffi- 
ciently high rate of interest to net 6 
per cent., but generally the investment 
which promises a nigh rate of interest 
is not absolutely safe. 

“In order to obviate the necessity of 
inexperienced beneficiaries investing 


the proceeds of a life insurance policy 
in any kind of securities, safe or other- 
wise, the old reliable companies will, 


where desired, pay the proceeds of the 
policy to the beneficiary on the income 
plan for any number of years certain 
which may be desired, or for life. 


Needs More Now 


“In arriving at a conclusion as t¢ 
how much insurance a man ought t 
have in these days, and whether or no 
he would be justified in increasing th; 
line he has carried for years, it is wel 
to take into account the fact that ; 
dollar to-day is worth approximatel) 
forty-seven cents as compared with it) 
value just four years ago. By this lin) 
of reasoning, the man who carried $10 
000 in 1914, and felt that his famih 
was safely protected, should now hay 
at least $20,000—and the man who ; 
few ‘years ago felt that $25,000 insm 
ance would be sufficient to enable hi 
family to live after his death in th 
same manner as during his lifetim 
should now carry $50,000. When w 
take into account the high cost of li 
ing in these times, and the fact tha 
not more than 5 per cent. can be gua’ 
anteed on money invested, very fe 
men of family—perhaps not more tha 
one in one hundred—carry enough lif 
insurance. 

; “Verily, the field for missionary wor 
in our line of business is unlimited.” 


Why Not Sell to Women Citizen 

(Continued from page 5) 
ance, for they will find in it an answi 
to the problem of economic. equalit 
It is the duty of every progressi\ 
woman to create an independent esta 
for herself just as it is the duty | 
mee man to create an estate for hi 
self. 

Ninety-seven per cent. of the perso’ 
who reach the age of 55 are eith 
wholly or partly dependent upon charit 
Only 5 per cent. of our population rea‘ 
old age in a position of financial i 
dependence. This would not be so 
the message and the facts of insuran 
could be delivered to the woman ci 
zen. The economic stability of f| 
country depends upon scientific savir 
The best earner, if she be a carele 
spender, is a detriment to the co 
munity. Insurance is the most sci¢ 
tific method of saving. 

Insurance in the form of an endo| 
ment is something which every thir 
ing, independent woman should cc 
sider seriously. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 


_ 


by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 
Boston, Mass. | 
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A life insurance solicitor who starts 
out with the idea of selling all kinds of 
insurance, fire, accident, automobile, 
compensation and all other forms, may 
just as well give up his life insurance 
contract and devote himself to the gen- 
eral insurance business. 

A man selling life insurance should 
do nothing else. 

If he expects to be successful, he will 
not have the time to do anything else, 
and he will find at some critical point 
a life insurance case will have to be 
neglected in order to attend to some 
small accident or other claim. 

Then, too, it is a physical impossibil- 
ity to render the best service in all 
lines of insurance. 


Forego Small Commission 


The selling of life insurance will take 
the undivided attention and time of 
any man. Therefore, my advice would 
be to any solicitor to forego the small 
commission which he would earn on 
other lines. You stand in a much bet- 
ter position with your prospect if you 
say to him frankly that you have not 
time and cannot give the proper serv- 
ice in other lines. You may, however, 
make an arrangement with an accident 
or fire insurance office and if you are 
asked to attend to some other lines, 
you could suggest that you would send 
someone who devotes all his time to 
this particular work. 

I could tell you several experiences 
which I have had and which resulted in 
the loss of good lines of life insurance. 

'I have not solicited an order for any 
form of insurance other than life, for 
the past five or six years, 


Too Much System 


One of the duties of the solicitor is 
to have his work and records systema- 
tized. There is such a thing as having 
too much system, but it is necessary 
to keep a correct record of future ap- 
pointments and all data pertaining to 
your prospects and policyholders; have 
regular hours and do the things which 
you have made up your mind should 
be done. 

When you stop to consider that every 
g00d prospect whose date of birth you 
have secured has cost either dollars 
and cents, or time, which is just the 
Same, you can understand why it is 
necessary to take two minutes to place 
in a permanent record this data. 

You may write some business in a 
haphazard manner, but it will not be 
regular and permanent. 


No Personal Cards 


I do not believe a solicitor should 
ever use his personal card. If it is 


SEUONONTA CAL TEAUEEUUEOUTEA PUENTE TERA RAP 


The Work of the Solicitor 


By William J. Jones 


A paper read before the Home Office Association of the - 
Penn Mutual Life, in the Company’s Auditorium 
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necessary to send in your card, Tues 
much better to send one on which the 
name of your company appears. You 
may find by sending your business card, 
some men will not see you, but those 
Same men would be most resentful if 
you had sent your personal card. 

If I call to see a man regarding the 
insuring of his mortgage, for example, 
I sometimes will write across the face 
of my card “With Reference To Insur- 
ing Your Mortgage,” or other data to 
suit the case. This usually secures an 
interview. 

Policyholders’ Rights 

Some solicitors claim to represent 
the company, others claim to represent 
the policyholder, and still others claim 
to represent both. I belong to the lat- 
ter class. It is a mistaken idea that in 
representing the company you cannot 
give to the policyholder better service, 
and in so doing you are representing 
him. If a policyholder is entitled to 
certain privileges or surrender rights, 
I insist upon his receiving them. ibis 
however, his demands are unreasonable, 
and he should not receive them, I ten 
him so. I can give to my Penn Mutual 
policyholders better service than I can 
the policyholders whom I have been 
compelled to place in other companies 
and I can render to this Company bet- 
ter service by being exclusively a Penn 
Mutual man. 


Avoiding Disappointment 


The solicitor has many discouraging 
days and many disappointmenits. The 
question of declined cases is, I pre- 
sume, one of the greatest disappoint- 
ments to the agent. I have in recent 
years, however, not been so keenly dis- 
appointed as in former years, and the 
reason is, that if I receive a tip, Fa) 
to see the man, and find he is not at 
all interested, my disappointment is not 
great. If he is interested and I see him 
again and he finally agrees to make 
application for a policy and later is 
examined, I treat the examination as 
an incident and a part of the work. 
I do not commence to figure the com. 
mission which I will make out of the 
case, so that when he is examined and 
declined, I am not so disappointed be: 
cause I have not counted the commis: 
sion as earned. The agent who invari- 
ably after an interview sits down and 
figures his commission, or after making 
the appointment for the examination, 
sits down and decides what he is going 
to do with the commission, seldom re: 
ceives it. 


Cause of Declinations 
When a case is declined by the medi- 


cal department, I usually like to know may flatter him and he may prefer to 


why, and in knowing this, I am satis- 
fied, and drop the case at that point, 
and do not have the keen disappoint- 
ment which I would have had if I had 
planned the spending’ of the commis- 
sion, 

One of the disagreeable things which 
we have to do is to report to the pros- 
pect the declination. He is usually un- 
reasonable, but it is very important that 
this should be done. He is then put 
on his guard and jn many cases can 
remedy the cause. 


Getting Names to: Work On 


There is a great temptation for the 
solicitor to waste time, and it is not 
always his fault at the time. There 
are many days when a solicitor does 
not know just where to go. If his list 
is small, his personal calls to the in- 
dividual must be more frequent. We 
must realize that on those days tha 
things for us to do is to enlarge the 
list. One very good way to secure 
names of firms is to go to a certain 
neighborhood and from the general 
character and outlook of the buildings, 
jot down the names of firms and In. 
dividuals to whom you may, after look- 
ing up, either call or write. 

Loyalty to your company is abso- 
lutely necessary. If you are not loyal, 
you cannot be sincere, and every time 
you advise insurance or sell a contract, 
you are talking or selling an untruth, 
for you are doing business with a com- 
pany in which you do not believe, 


- If the solicitor is not loyal and talks 
against his company, the sooner he is 
dismissed or resigns, the better it will 
be for both company and solicitor. 


So many people are ashamed to ask 
questions. They have an idea it shows 
ignorance, while, as a matter of fact, 
the contrary is the case. If I do not 
know a thing pertaining to my business, 
I am not ashamed to ask, and this is 
the first thing to do. You must ask 
questions in this business if you ex- 
pect to know anything about it. 


I have stated that the work of the 
solicitor is made up of nine points work 
and one point commonsense, and have 
tried to cover three or four of the nine 
points. 

Commonsense is quite necessary. 


- If you call to see a man and find he 
has just started his morning dictation, 
being extremely busy, the tactful thing 
to do is to suggest that you will call 
again; or should you call to see a pros- 
pect and find he has just gone to the 
fifth floor of his factory with a cus- 
tomer, do not let the office boy call 
him down, It is better to call again. 


Do not suggest to the single man who 
has no dependents, a monthly income 
contract. Before you suggest this plan, 
find out if he has someone dependent 
upon him. r 

Do not suggest insuring a man’s 
mortgage if he does not own a prop- 
erty. 

Do not try to sell the $2,000 a year 
man a $50,000 or $100,000 contract. You 
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and their beneficiaries, | 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mi 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


and proof investments, 


posits, the result 
favorable mortality, 


of Cincinnati, O. 


ghty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
of the Company’s superior earnings, 
and economy of management. 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


———————————— 


have you continue thinking that he is 
in a position to pay the premium rather 
than give you an application for $4,000 
or $5,000. The reverse is also true. 
Do not try and sell the man with a 
large income $1,000 policy. He may 
Say. nothing, but unconsciously resents 
it. 

Do not ask the prospect who will 
Support his wife after his death. 

In selling life insurance avoid tech- 
nical terms. If an agent uses a mass 
of technical terms, it is no proof that 
he understands the business. Simple 


and .homely phrases are much more 
effective, 


Do not stay in the office on stormy 


days because it js stormy. The other 
fellow is probably doing the same 
thing. You have a better chance. The 


bright, sunny days are the ones to 
choose for your office work. The other 
fellow is more apt to be out on those 
days. 


Do not try and sell a man one con- 
tract when you think he should have 
another. You unconsciously lose the 
force of argument. 


I have tried in this rambling paper 
to tell you of some of the work and 
responsibilities of the solicitor, and the 
points I have tried to cover may be 
summarized as follows: 

Be loyal to your company, 

Have a thorough knowledge of the 
life insurance business, of the company, 
of your company’s methods of doing 
business, of its contracts. 

Collect dates of births. 
prospects. Submit the 
Have no side lines. 


Do not start the day looking for com- 
mission; rather find the man who has 
need for a special service. Render it 
by selling a contract to suit. 

Do not miss an opportunity to render 
service. No one should be allowed to 
solicit life insurance until he has a 
thorough understanding of the company 
and the policies he has to offer. 


Know your 
proper contract, 


The home office clerks last year paid 
for approximately $1,000,000 of business 
and there is no reason why with the 
extra hour daylight and a better un- 
derstanding of our contract, this 
amount should not be doubled this year. 


Should any of you later on decide to 
enter the agency work, you may rest 
assured you will be rendering one of 
the greatest services possible; you will] 
be putting into the hands of a man’s 
family, at a time when they most need 
it, necessary funds Which in many 
cases is the only estate and in others 
will save the remainder of the estate 
ahd keep the family from want, and 
you will have a knowledge that after 
you have sold a contract, even though 
the policyholder does not admit it, 
there is a feeling of gratefulness to the 
agent for having induced him to give 
to him ‘that feeling of security which 
he can only obtain through adequate 
life insurance. 


Agency Force are: 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The Puritan Life, of Provi- 


Thrive dence, justifies its name by 
By leading the current issue of 
Thrift the “Puritan Record’ with 


the following article urging 
the general practice of thrift: 

“We of the United States are just 
getting acquainted with this word 
‘Thrift? that has been hidden in the 
dictionary for these many years, Has 
the war any possibilities of good within 
it? Many and many of them, and one 
of these good things to be said of war 
is that it has pulled ‘thrift’ from an 
inactive corner of Webster’s and made 
it a principle of a nation of a hundred 
millions. From spendthrifts seeking to 
see with what speed we could dispose 
of the money we earned we are count- 
ing pennies—actually saving them to 
assist our nation in financing its cam- 
paign of liberty. Isn’t that very much 
a worth while thing? 

“Life insurance has been trying to 
make thrift a living word for many 
years. It has succeeded to the extent 
that life insurance is one of the great 
business institutions of the world and 
yet it has but nibbled at the field. Mil- 
lions have refused to listen to this talk 
of saving a bit now regularly that later 
there may be plenty. Life insurance 
has been so completely the sole expo- 
nent of thrift that the proportion of 
uninsured who leave their dependents 
properly cared for is pitifully small. 
Where the future has been safeguarded 
it has been done, in the main, by life 
insurance. So now what better plan 
of service awaits the non-combatant 
than to properly protect his family and 
then save and save for Uncle Sam? He 
knows he has performed his obligation 
when he has done oo 

* 


By paraphrasing the sense 


“Sell of the Work or Fight order 
Or to mean Sell or Fight, the 
Fight” Bankers Life, of Des Moines, 
points the following moral 

in “Grit”: 


“This means you. Washington has 
decided that your work is essential. 

“You must work at your business 
because it is essential. 

“The government has decided that 
it is necessary for our people to have 
life insurance and it is up to you to 
see that they get it. The very impor- 
tance of your work makes it necessary 
for you to keep busy. There is not 
even standing room in America today 


for the idler, and you have no business 


to expect food or sleep unless you get 
out and do your share of the life in- 
surance work which the government 
considers essential. The work or fight 
rule applies to you just as strongly 
as it does to any other man. It is not 
required of you that you change your 
occupation and go out into the country 
and pitch hay or feed the hungry jaws 
of a threshing machine, but it is re- 
quired that you go ahead with your 
regular job and redouble your efforts 
to accomplish your important duty. It 
is not only work or fight with you, but 
work and fight, because a man has to 
fight to sell life insurance. He has 
to have the fighting spirit and the de- 
termination to mold other wills to meet 
his own. 

“At the same time, you have one 
distinct advantage over many salesmen 
at this time. Many men are unable to 
secure goods for delivery either now 
or at any definite date in the future. 
They are up against the handicap of 
delayed and uncertain deliveries. Your 
goods are ready for instant delivery all 
the time and the supply is inexhaust- 
ible. Many people have more money 
than they ever had before. Life in- 
surance is the one commodity that has 


not gone soaring on account of war 
times and conditions. It is up to you 
to make the most of present conditions 
and do your duty by writing more in- 
surance than you ever did before in 
your life.” 

* * * 


The fine courage of a 


Agents— Scotch soldier, wounded, 
Keep whistling cheerfully at his 
Whistling work is the example held 


up to the agents of the 
Reliance Life, of Pittsburgh. The Com- 
pany’s “Bulletin” says: 

“Scotty goes to his work these days 
limping—and whistling. A bit of a 
shell tore away the back of his shoulder 
al Vimy Ridge and when he was out 
of the hospital again a machine gun 
played havoc with his leg as he was 
going over the top. 

“Scotty is a naturalized American, 
but he could not wait for us to get 
into the war, so he enlisted with the 
Canadians. He is back here now, be- 
cause they cannot use him any longer 
in the trenches. He will always be a 
little crooked and he will use a cane 
ali his life. 

“But Scotty does not whimper. He 
whistles with debonair nonchalance. 
‘The Campbells Are Coming,’ as he 
hobbles down the street. He has had 
his big moments that some of us will 
never know, and he has paid a price 


for them. But Scotty is not doleful. 
His motto is. ‘Keep Your Grin Work- 
ing.’ Can’t ‘you keep whistling?” 


=» * 


Over in France the 

What American boys are giv- 
Constitutes ing an _ exhibition of 
Gameness' gameness that has filled 


their fellow English and 
French fighters—and the Huns too— 
with awe and admiration. And right 
here the Federal Life has something 
to Say about gameness which is not 
amiss: 

In the canvass for business these 
days when competition is keen, it takes 
game men to land the prospect. Faint- 
heartedness does not mix well with an 
insurance man’s ambition. He must be 
game through and through. There was 
a time. when our interpretation of 
gameness meant the stamina to be 
beaten to death with a club without 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


SEE. ee | 


complaining, but physical stoicism was 
not necessarily gameness. It usually 
meant either cave man ignorance or 
insensibility. 

Today the game man is the man who 
never permits discouragement to beat 
him. Big men who started with noth- 
ing but grit and climbed to the top by 
fighting every inch of the way were 
never. known to give out interviews 
telling how they were abused. McCann, 
Thorp, Wood, Barlow, Barnes and many 
others on the Federal roster are big 
men through and through. It never 
occurred to them that they should ex- 
pect anything else other than hardships 
if they were to succeed. That is why 
they are big. Gameness is the result 
of cultivation, and it is one of the 
chief ends of modern education. 

The game man will fight on, not 
blindly, but with method and skill in 
the face of opposition and turn downs. 
He is the man who enlists the praise 
of even his enemies. To the truly game 
life insurance salesman all territory is 
alike, all patrons.are alike, all pros- 
pects are alike. He never goes to open 
a new account without expecting to 
have to fight for it. He does not fight 
with his fists or with abuse; he assimi- 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


384 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
Policies 1). ...3 se ssitew «ple ope Oars 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
MR ee Ge «eee $791,060,002 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
hie Shei Comer Lier iy: 

It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917 Sian. . $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


lates abuse, or rather, abuse strikes 
him at an angle and glances off. 


The game life insurance salesman 
need not be game in a dental chair or 
game in physical misery, that is the 
old barbaric gameness that is being 
bred out of modern folk, but gameness 
itself admirable, is not the whole story 
of achievement. It is the spirit that 
drives the salesman out on sloppy, cold 
or disagreeable days that makes him 
foreswear little pleasures for the joy 
of winning. His skill, his strategy, his 
cunning all enter into the play and 
they are good only as his gameness is 
dependable. The man who refuses to 
be licked is the one who captures the 
grand prize. . 
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Getting results in the sum- 


Mid- mertime has received no 
Summer little boost in the Boston 
Tactics 


agency of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life by the 
use of the “Every Day Suggestions” 
found below, as presented in the 
Pilot”: Play hard for decision! Many 
men will offer excuses (not reasons) 
for delay. It is up to the resourceful 
agent to make certain emphatic state- 
ments, fitting each case, which will 
create the impulse to act now. Here 
are five old-time statements which have 
proven effective at the final interview: 


1. If you think 1 am wrong in-my 
advice, Say so, and we will drop this 
subject. If you think I am right in my 
recommendations, write your name 


here, and the provision of 
will be made. eerie 


2. As long as you live and have any 


interest in business, there will always — 


be business uncertainties and unknown 
taxes and expenses in the future; never 
will you feel entirely free to assume 
this Insurance without some effort and 
Bei mg oe honestly believe you 
ela i 
Se y securing an adeqaa 
3. If you_or your wife depended for 
a living upon the rental from a build- 
ing, how long would you put off secur- 
ing fire insurance on the property? 


4, Men of means can usually buy 
anything they want at any time. But 
not life insurance, for no man can get 
it without a sound physical condition. 
More than 10 per cent of the insur- 
ance applied for is declined because 
men wait too long. 


5. When you need life insurance, you 
can’t buy it at any price, for the doctor 
won't pass you. All prudent men an- 
ticipate future needs, ; 


; last year. 
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Refuting the Die 


To Win Theory 


OLD POLICYHOLDERS’ RECORDS 


Insured Can Pay More Than He 
Receives Only in Rare 
Instances 


Tt is a common error, says the Mu- 
tual Life, to suppose that the holder 
of a life insurance policy in a mutual 
company, who pays his premiums con- 
tinuously during life, may pay in more 
money if he lives to great age than 
his estate or he himself will wlti- 
mately receive. This could happen 
only Mm rare instances and only in the 
case of certain peculiar forms of policy. 

On the 14th of January, 1857, a young 
clergyman, Rey. Aaron E. Ballard, Jr., 
thirty-six years of age, insured his life 
for $1,500 in the Mutual Life. The 
policy was issued on the ordinary life 
plan at a semi-annual premium of 
$21.18, the premiums to be paid con- 
tinuously until death. Mr. Ballard at- 
tained the age of ninety-six on the 27th 
day of December, 1916, making the 
seventeenth policyholder who has lived 
to attain that age or more. 

The mortality table upon which our 
premium rates are based assumes that 
the insured will not live beyond the 
attained age of ninety-six, and accord- 
ingly the company is always prepared 
to pay the policy at that age, assuming 
that the insurance has not previously 
matured by death. To that end the 
accumulated reserve necessarily equals 
the face amount of the insuratice at 
age ninety-six, and it is the practice 
of the Mutual Life to pay the policy in 
full at that time if payment is desired. 
Mr. Ballard, however, had taken this 
insurance as a provision for his own 
old age as well as for the protection 
of his family, and, finding himself still 
young and active at ninety-six, he pre- 
ferred to let his insurance go on ac- 
cumulating for the time being. Ac- 
cordingly he continued paying his pre- 
miums every six months until April 1, 
1918, although he had at that date 
passed the age of ninety-seven years. 
At the solicitation of the company he 
then consented to surrender his policy 
for its cash value, young as he was! 


Was Over Ninety-Seven 


We have said that the reserve of a 
life insurance policy equals the face 


- amount at ninety-six. This applies also 


to the reserve of any existing paid-up 
additions. If the policy is continued 
in'force after attaining that age, the 
annual dividend, or refund, will con- 
sist thereafter of a return of the pre- 
mium paid plus interest on the full 
amount: of the insurance, including 
dividend additions. The total premi- 
ums paid by Mr. Ballard on this $1,500 
policy during sixty-one and one-half 
years amounted to $2,605.14, but the 
dividend additions to the policy during 
that time footed up $3,110.18, making 


_ the total cash value, which he received 


at the time of surrender, $4,610.18, or 
more than three times the original face 
amount of the policy, and nearly $2,009 
more than the total premiums paid! It 
will be kept in mind also that the policy- 


_ holder had insurance protection during 


sixty-one and one-half years, ranging 
from $1,500 in the first year to more 
than three times that amount in the 
When he surrendered his 


. insurance Mr. Ballard was ninety-seven 


tion known to 


and one-quarter years of age. 

Reverend Aaron BE. Ballard is well 
known in New Jersey and to thousands 
of people in other parts of the country. 
He has been active in business for 
many years and is president of the 
Ocean Grove Association, the corpora- 
Many as the Town of 
Ocean Grove. 
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THE EASTERN 


THE WAY OF ASSESSMENTISM 


Stafford Benefit Association Members 
Refuse to Come Across When 
Crucial Time Arrives 


Leroy, N. Y., July 29, 1918—The 
order of Justice Dudley that Jesse 9. 
Phillips, state superintendent of insur- 
ance, close up the affairs of the Staf- 
ford Benefit Association having been 
filed in the office of the county clerk 
and also served on Dr. C. BE. Dewey, 
of Batavia, the treasurer of the associa- 
‘ion, the officers are now awaiting the 
direction of the superintendent of in- 
surance to liquidate the company’s af- 
fairs, which it is thought will be re- 
ceived in a few days. As the admitted 
assets of the company are in cash, and 
there is no personal property and no 
real estate to be gotten rid of it is not 
thought that it will take long to close 
the matters lp. 

The total liabilities of the company, 
according to the moving papers filed, 
include thirteen death claims of $8- 
559.60 and, assets of $890.44, which is 
in the bank in cash. Out of the 650 
members 607 paid their assessment on 
March ist, which was the last assess- 
ment made. The moving papers also 
state that when a circular letter was 
sent by one of the officers of the com- 
pany to the members, asking if they 
would stand an extra assessment, that 
225 affirmative replies were received. 


An effort was made to have the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, take over the entire mem- 
bership of the benefit association and 
issue regular life policies, but on ac- 
count of so many of the’ members of 
the association being past the insurable 
age, the insurance company did not 
consider it feasible to do so. 


TO TIE UP FORESTERS FUNDS 


Wisconsin Members Appeal to Courts 
to Determine Validity of Extra 
Premium Charge 


Madison, Wis., July 30, 1918—Whether 
the Independent Order of Foresters of 
Toronto, Canada, has a right to collect 
an extra premium of approximately $250 
from all members will be tested out in 
the courts. 


F. H. Hall, John W. Groves and W. 
H. Orvies, of this city, policyholders, 
have started an action to restrain State 
Treasurer Henry Johnson of Wisconsin, 
from releasing the Order’s funds held 
by the state. The state insurance de- 
partment recently held that such as- 
sessment cannot rightfully be made. 


$172,601,640 IN FORCE 


The insurance account of the Mis- 
souri State Life of St. Louis, shows 
. $172,601,640 of business in force on June 
30. 


UNDERWRITER 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 
ee 


Facts— 


Operating in 38 


Missouri State Life 


Home Office, St. 


Government Bureau 
Has 2,954,609 Policies 


$25,000,000,000 


RISKS 


No Apprehension Should Be Felt By 
Those Who Have Not Received 
Certificates 


EXCEED 


Washington, July 28—More than $25,- 
000,000,000 worth of War Risk Insur- 
ance has been applied for by American 
soldiers and sailors. 

Secretary McAdoo announced today 
that 2,954,609 applications have been 
made for a total of $25,143,118,000. 


Within the last few days more than 
$1,000,000,000 of new insurance was 
written by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, and the prediction is made 
that the July total will approximate 
four billions. 

This means that the average amount 
of insurance asked for by each man is 
now about $8,500, and close to the maxi- 
mum, which is $10,000 for an individual. 

More than 1,800,000 insurance certi- 
ficates have already been mailed to 
beneficiaries. But the bureau reassures 
those who have not yet received cer- 
tificates that the documents are not 
essential to their receiving insurance, 
but are simply evidence of the exis- 
tence of the contract. ‘“No apprehen- 
sion,” says the bureau, “should be felt 
by persons who have not yet received 
their certificates,” for all are indexed 
and so recorded that information as. to 
the insured and the beneficiary can be 
obtained “instantly.” 


New members appointed on the Con- 
necticut State Council of Defense are 
Mrs. Morgan G. Bulkeley and William 
Brosmith. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


States, and the Territory of Hawaii 
Insurance Company 


Louis, Missouri 


LA MONTE PRUDENTIAL DIRECTOR 


Former Banking and Insurance Com- 
missoner of New Jersey Succeeds 
Late Edward A. Stevens 


On a petition presented by Richard 
V. Lindabury, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel for The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, Louis Plaut, of L. 
S. Plaut & Co., figuring as petitioner, 
Chancellor Walker, has appointed 
former State Banking and Insurance 
Commissioner George M. La Monte, of 
Bound Brook, as a director of The 
Prudential to succeed Colonel Edward 
A. Stevens, who died March 8 last. 


The appointment was made pursuant 
to Chapter 81 of the laws of 1907, 
which provides for the appointment by 
the chancellor of three directors from 
the body of the Company’s policy- 
holders, the act providing that the ap- 
pointees must not be stockholders. 

The first three to be appointed by 
Chancellor Magie were Dr. Edward J. 
Ill, Isaac F, Roe and Colonel Stevens. 
Their terms were so fixed that a new 
director had to be appointed each year, 
and all three original appointees con- 
tinued to serve together, being reap- . 
pointed as their respective terms ex- 
pired, until the death of Colonel-Stey- 
ens made the first break in the per- 
sonnel of the trio of policyholder 
directors. 

Since the mutualization of the Com- 
pany some ‘years ago all directors are 
eiected by the policyholders, but the 
distinction of directors specially rep- 
resenting policyholders remains, 


MINOR MORTON’S CHANGE 


Becomes Superintendent of Agencies of 
the Volunteer State Life of 
Chattanooga 


Minor Morton, for several years man- 
ager of one of the Metropolitan agen- 
cies of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, has resigned to become su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Volun- 
teer State Life Insurance Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Morton left to take up his new 
work recently. At a meeting of his 
agents last Friday, Mr. Morton was 
presented with an engraved walking 
stick, as a token of their esteem and 
friendship. 


HELPING BOY SCOUTS 


Forrest F. Dryden, president of The 
Prudential, has appointed a ways and 
means. committee of representative 
business men to promote the interests 
of the Newark Boy Scouts and keep 
the organization strong and active. 
The men with insurance applications 
who are on the committee are: Joseph 
M. Byrne, Forrest F. Dryden, Christian 
W. Feigenspan, Frederick Freling- 
huysen, Williard I. Hamilton, ; 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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BUSINESS ESSENTIALS 


No. 10O—EF FICIENCY 


Selling is, the big problem in the in- 
surance world as it is also in any other 
business corporation. How to get 
prospects, how to make the proposition, 
which is clear in our own mind, clear 
to the person we are soliciting, 
how to secure the order for the policy 
and how to get the premium, are ques- 
tions therefore of vital interest to in- 
surance companies and agents in the 
conduct of their business. 


A company will often spend thou- 
sands of dollars and a great deal of 
time and thought in developing the 
efficiency of the home office, inventing 
new methods of doing work, but ex- 
pects the agent, new or old, to go out 
in the cold world without a thorough 
knowledge of the business and send in 
the applications and the money with 
which to run the business. The com- 
pany and the official that specializes 
on getting business rather than plan- 
ning a lot of fussy detail is the one 
that gets the business. There was an 
insurance company once which hired 
the services of an expert in office effi- 
ciency. He went so far as to check 
each employee in and out of the build- 
ing. He put time clocks in effect. If 
a clerk wanted to wash his hands he 
would have to present a check for a 
towel, ete. The sales end of the busi- 
ness was not so carefully analyzed and 
was allowed to mosey along. No won- 
derful economies were effected in the 
office and on the other hand business on 
the outside kept constantly falling off. 
At a directors’ meeting inquiries brought 
out that not enough attention was being 
given to the real money end of the 
business and too much attention was 
being given to minor details. As a re- 
sult. the efficiency expert was fired and 
a real live wire installed to boost the 
sales end. 


Giving Freely of Oneself 


Have somebody go out into the field 
and ask the agents what they know 
about the business and cultivation 
of outward expressions which create 
desirable mental states in the minds 
of prospects so that they may impress 
them properly. Send company am- 
bassadors to the four corners of the 
country and find out what the agents 
know about the company which they 
are supporting. Every company owes 
it to itself to test its agents and find 
out what they know and what they 
don’t know. 

To be efficient does not mean to 
shackle yourself with a whole lot of 
red tape and bugaboo system. It does 
not mean to develop an all-important 


the 


personality. It is not being obstinate 
and cocky. 
Efficiency is simply the science of 


doing and acting in the easiest way to 
attain a result. This manner of con- 
duct does not imply that you are to 
sit down in your office and wait for 
business to come in. It means giving 
freely of yourself to everybody you 
come in contact with. It means warm- 
ing up sincerely to your prospects and 
trying for all you are worth to bene- 
fit them in every possible way. It 
means the proper development and con- 
trol of that powerful instrument of 
yours which unconsciously and _ in- 
stinctively affects every one you come 
in contact with—your outward expres- 
§10n, your carriage and walk. It means 
shaking hands sincerely as if you meant 
it. It means keeping your clothes and 
linen clean. It means always doing 
the things you should do even if you 
don’t feel like doing them at the time. 
True efficiency means to find the one 
best way of doing a thing and then 
doing it that way. 


By JOHN K. WEST 
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An efficient agent must keep proper 
records. He must have prospect lists 
with fairly complete histories of the 
men he is going to meet. He must 
know about the books of accounting in 
his office and keep proper records of 
each purchase and sale. He must man- 
age his money well. He must have a 
stock of immediate cash and a grow- 
ing reserve fund and should therefore 
make a systematic deposit of at. least 
10 per cent. of his monthly income in 
a savings bank. His income sheet 
should show commissions received, in- 
terest on his investments and other in- 
come. His expense records should ex- 
plain his outgoing money spent for 
food, coal, insurance, telephone, light, 
clubs, interest on loans, automobile ex- 
pense, etc. 


Working on a Budget 

Every agent who desires to attain 
full and complete efficiency should have 
a budget system. A budget you know 
is a comprehensive plan of action for 
a definite time in the future. The bud- 
gets you have probably been accus- 
tomed to are the financial budgets of 
the National Government, or the town 
in which you are located. You can ap- 
ply the same scheme to your business 
and private affairs. 

Efficient methods of the day require 
that everyone make a budget for him- 
self, not only of definite amounts he 
expects to lay aside for his various 
household expenses, insurance, recrea- 
tion, and education, but of what he ex- 
pects to accomplish during a week, a 
month or a year, as the case may be. 

You have got to have a planning de- 
partment. The rest of your life is 
merely carrying out the details. Is 
your office arranged in a manner to 
secure quick results? Do you clean up 
your desk every night? Do you think 
out improvements? 

A great institution might well be 
founded for the sole purpose of teach- 
ing men and women how to make bud- 
gets, how to plan their work and play, 
how to be efficient. 

There is no magic secret to success 
in the insurance business. You have 
put to stretch out your hand and grasp 
the things that make for success. You 
don’t have to go round from prospect 
to prospect asking favors, It is your 
privilege to grant them, to perform 
service for some one else. To constant- 
ly do good to others is to constantly 
benefit yourself. 

All Have Personalities 

The gradual degeneration of an 
agent’s energies is because he fails to 
keep his business fresh in his mind, 
because he fails to plan his work. The 
inefficient agent is simply a result of 
a lack of vision, a twisted imagination. 
A poor agent wearies his brain wait- 
ing for fortune to smile upon him, but 
life has so many pathways and the 
slack agent usually follows the easiest 
way thinking over his past disasters 
and successes. 

Do you remember the story of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? How one man 
had two entirely different and separate 
personalities? One a professional man 
of the highest skill and the other a 
ravenous beast and murderer. 

Well, an insurance agent and every- 
one else has two personalities, not we 
hope the same as Dr. Jekyll, but two 
personalities anyway. One personality 
is that puny, selfish thing inside you 
that leads you downward. Your body 
is filled with fear, you ‘hate to meet 
your prospects. Your mind-is distorted 
with worry, sickness, weakness and 
failure. You don’t feel like getting up 
in the morning. You had rather lie 

(Continued on page 11) 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE RY INDEMNITY 
COMPANY i COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE | 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


Received in Income..............2eecsseseees $667,884,000 
Paid: Policy-holders .. ii Js. sisuieusepe = colada 382,875,000 
Increased its Resources.............-+eeee0e% 215,272,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force....... eNO 503,535,000 
THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 
In. Income... ... . . «+ ssc caterers c/a ol atelier sneane $27,325,000 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders.............. . 25,337,000 
In New Insurance...........0---20- ee . 119,917,000 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
entire income. It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The 
Company had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been. 
appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 


The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan. 

There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept 


applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


_, Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 
_ Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 


women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
and in time of peace. 


: The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Travelers Wisconsin 
Men Hold Meeting 


COMMISSIONER CLEARY SPEAKS 


State Manager T. H. Richey Presides 
at Enthusiastic, Patriotic Banquet 
of Agents 


Madison, Wis., July 30, 1918.—That 
insurance is an essential wartime busi- 
ness was the keynote of an address 
by Burr Scott of Milwaukee, at the 
banquet on July 26 marking the close 
of the annual convention of the Wis- 
consin organization..of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, at Madison. 

Mr. Scott talked on “Claims Before 
and After the War.” 

“Tt is the duty of every man who 
can go, to fight in the trenches,” said 
Mr. Scott, “but the duty of the insur- 
ance agents who can not go is to stay 
on the job, and to put other men on 
the job. 

“When we win this war, and we will 
win it, our fight is to give the men 
their compensation, or there will be a 
ealamity in this country. Just as sure 
as insurance is not secure, it is not 
insurance. Insurance, the right kind 
of insurance, is an essential business, 
for it will contribute to the business 
after the war and will help save the 
world from financial calamity.” 

Other speakers at the banquet were 
T. H. Richey, general manager for Wis- 
consin, of Milwaukee who presided; 
Solomon Levita, a Madison banker, on 
“The Bankers’ Viewpoint on Insur- 
ance”; T. P. Konop, member of the 
Industrial Commission on “Accidents 
and Prevention’; M. J. Cleary, state 
insurance commissioner, on “Insurance 
as Essential Under Existing Condi- 
tions”; and T, F. McPherson, a Madison 
newspaper man, on “Keep the Home 
Fire Burning.” 

Richey Led Discussions 

The convention was held under the 
auspices of the $100,000 Life club, and 
the Madison agents, L’Hommedieu & 
Gasser, acted as hosts. T. H. Richey 
o: Milwaukee, state manager of the 
life department, led the discussions. 
Seventy-five agents were present. 

This was the first time Manager 
Richey appeared before the Wisconsin 
organization, and as a tribute to him 
the agency force presented him with 
applications for new business totalling 
$387,000 and $1,400 in accident and 
health premiums. Mr. Richey came 


from Portland, Oregon, and has been 


Wisconsin manager for only a few 
months. 

O. F. Brandt of Green Bay, Wis., 
presided at the first session. E. F. 
Carey of Milwaukee, special agent, gave 
a sales talk on accident and health 
insurance. 

F. E. Pettric of Wausau, district 
agent, read a memoriam to the late 
P. H. Gordon, former manager of the 
life and accident department who was 
accidentally killed in Milwaukee last 
winter. 

J. C. Coffman, special representative 
of the agency department of the Home 
Office at Hartford, Conn., and manager 
H. A. Gilchrist of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
\also spoke briefly. 


Casualty Not Neglected 


At the liability and compensation 
Session, Thursday afternoon, sales talks 
and general business discussions were 
conducted under the supervision of L. 
HH. Armstrong of Milwaukee, state man- 
ager of this department. B. J. Scott, 
of the legal department, Milwaukee, 
addressed the agents on the legal and 
claim adjusting phases of liability and 
company business. F. A. Fagan, Ra- 
vine, and L. L’Hommedieu, Madison, 
spoke on casualty business from a 
ocal agent’s standpoint, 

State Manager Richey devoted three 
iours Friday morning to discussion of 

est methods of pursuit in selling in- 
urance. He declared the government 
ealizes that insurance is essential and 
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in last order life insurance companies 
were not included as unnecessary lines. 

H. A. Droege of Eau Claire, Wis., 
urged all agents to use surplus ener- 
gies to the utmost and thereby release 
more men for service “over there.” 
The Company’s service flag at the 
Home Office contains 700 stars and sey-. 
eral gold ones. 

W. A. Schmitz of Milwaukee spoke 
on “Non-Participating versus Partici- 
pating.” 

The recreational side of the meeting 
included a boat ride around Lake Men- 
dota, with a chicken supper and pro- 
gram at Camp Indianola. 


WAR CLAIM EXPERIENCE 


New England Mutual Life Gives Statis- 
tics Showing Number of Persons 
and Policies 


During the first six months of this 
year the number of claims occasioned 
by the war naturally has increased. 
Considering the many thousands of 
Americans now actively engaged in this 
conflict, the increase appears even less 
than might reasonably be expected. 

The claims paid, or reported, to date, 
incurred before and after the entry of 
the United States into the war, are as 
follows: 


(No. of No. of 
Persons Policies Amount 
Deaths prior to Apri 
6, 1917. 7... cee 5 5 $30,500.00 
Deaths in 1917 after 
April 7 <(aliim 
Wi:S.) «eee 5 7 17,566.00 
Deaths in 1918 . (in 
Wt S:) "ee. eee 16 18 31,121.00 
Deaths in 1918 (in 
Parope) ea aac tomes «(14 16 60,504.16 
Potals. ~.s,..)s0 see 40 46 $139,691.15 


The deaths in this country have re- 
sulted from disease or accidents in 
camps Of the fourteen occurring 
abroad this year, eight have been met 
in action, one on a torpedoed vessel, 
two resulted from accidents, and the 
causes of three have not yet been estab- 
lished, but are reported as “in action.” 
—‘The Pilot.” 


Business Essentials 
(Continued from page 10) 


in bed an extra half-hour or so. You 
sulk at your family at the breakfast 
table. Find fault and grumble all day. 
You dream of a wonderful sale you 
made a month ago. You think of a 
hard throw-down you got yesterday. 


Harmonize With Conditions 


The other personality is that splendid 
structure inside you that fears nothing, 
that does not cringe before his fellow 
man. His mind is gloriously filled with 
good thoughts of harmony, ability and 
power. He does not think about the 
things in life he does not want, but has 
faith in his ability to create greater 
things. When business is desired he 
goes into his sanctum sanctorum and 
plans his attack to produce business 
in spite of conditions and environment. 
Failure is impossible to him who puts 
himself in harmony with conditions. He 
gets up at a certain hour in the morn- 
ing, goes through some snappy exer- 
cises to keep his internal organs in 
physical trim. He goes down to break- 
fast with a smile on his face and cheer 
in his heart. He greets every one with 
happy remarks. He tackles his busi- 
ness full of “pep.” He is a born leader. 
What he asks is granted. What he 
does is good. What he gives is service. 
It is needless to say which personality 
you should have in your zenith. 

Efficiency in insurance solicitation 
consists in being a creator of business, 
having a singleness of purpose and pre- 
paredness. 

By self-analysis. study and then ap- 
plication and enthusiasm you can ar- 
rive where there will be every greater 
demand for your services than at pres- 
ent. 

Some Stand Still 

Agents should be impressed with the 

fact that they not only represent the 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


DR. ALBERT SEATON 7 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. 


REASON Our 
O 


underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal.reserve with the 


Policies Sell 


UR POLICYSGON TRACTS “contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 


State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good contracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


CLAUD T. TUCK 
Secretary 


It stands alone in that_result. 


ie i ie 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 

{nsurance in force, 113,918 Policies for......... 

WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 

To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, 

Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 


$270,243,227.37 


Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 


Total premiumgpreceived, Dec: 1511846, to! Dec. 31, 1917 |.......-sMee...Jeeschs $318,963,384.44 
Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period................ 
Excess of amoumb returnedacsecsceaecesecetecs ce 


326,786,585.46 
7,823,201.02 


Address, 


oe 


GOOD TERRITORY - 


still available for 
development by the 


RIGHT AGENTS 


Wobete aie men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


company, but that in many cases they 
are the company in their own territory. 
If they are slovenly in their attire, im- 
polite, careless in conversation, unbusi- 
nesslike. in their methods, their com- 
pany will stand in the same light and 
be shunned. 

Look about you and you will find 
hundreds of agents’ who are standing 
exactly where they stood a year ago, 
five years ago or ten years ago. The 
days have simply come and gone, and 
there has been no advance. There is a 
reason. 

Others you know have gone right up 
the ladder and become master sales- 
men and leaders in the business. Find 
out where you waste your time, or- 
ganize yourself to run smoothly, have 
a time for everything, carry out your 
plans without any exceptions, compare 
your efficiency with what you want it 
to be, speed up, set a record for your- 
self, and employ every moment of your 
time in work and play in the best in- 
terest of yourself, and you will be 
amazed at your accomplishments. You 
will be efficient, 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Cc 
Aa stevens hes 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary; W. E. Schram, associate edi- 
tor. The address of the officers is the 
office of this newspaper. Telephone 2497 
John. 2 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN SUFFER 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York has issued a statement 
to the effect that during the first six 
months of 1918 it was obliged to de- 
cline more than 4,000 applicants for life 
insurance. Most of these persons could 
have secured insurance at some pre- 
vious time, but through neglect, indif- 
ference or procrastination they let the 
opportunity slip by. When at last they 
were ready, time had taken its toll and 
rendered them uninsurable. Most un- 
fortunate of all, the loss of the insur- 
ance will not fall upon them but upon 
their dependents. Another example of 
the innocent suffering for the guilty. 

Illustrating further the advisability 
of applying for insurance before 1t is 
too late, amd indicating incidentally the 
uncertainty of life, attention is called 
to the 91 death claims paid by the 
Equitable during the first six months 
of 1918 on policies in force for less 
than one ‘year. This figure excludes 
many similar cases in the group de- 
partment, where the insurance was ap- 
plied for not by the individua] but by 
his employer. 


WHEN WAR SAVINGS CERTIFI 
CATES MATURE 


Life insurance men may well take a 
leaf out of the bankers’ book. They 
are preparing to reap the harvest of 
war thrift. The bankers realize that 
they can do effective work by encour- 
aging the continuance of the saving 
habits now being instilled into the 
minds of the American people. There is 
no better way to save than through life 
insurance. This is how one banker 
views the situation: 

“Bmergency is often opportunity in 
disguise, and the far-seeing banker to- 
cay looking ahead through the War 
Savings campaign to 1923 sees wonder- 
ful opportunities as the result of the 
present national emergency. 

“The world is entering a new era. 
How to make this era of material ad- 
vantage to the banks is one of the 
fmportant questions of the times, and 
it is fortunate that there are few bank- 
ers in America who will not see the 
wonderful opportunity that lies in their 
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business path through active participa- © 


tion in this great educational campaign 
for which the War Savings Stamp 
stands. 

“My vision of the War Savings cam- 
paign shows Uncle Sam astride a great 
machine that is sowing the seeds of 
thrift. We bankers are standing at the 
edge of the furrows, watching the ex- 
periment with much interest. And 
then, when the field is sown, Uncle 
Sam shouts back at us—‘Now you fel- 
lows, I’ve done the sowing—it’s up to 
you to reap the harvest. Better oil up 
your machinery now!’ 

“what an opportunity lies before us. 
The economics of the present, forced 
upon a spendthrift nation by the de- 
mands of the world war, are converting 
our people into a nation of savers, 
whose patriotic thrift will bear fruit, 
sweet alike to the individual saver and 
to the American banker when, five 
years from now, the two billion dollars 
of small savings lent to the Govern- 
ment through the purchase of War 
Savings Stamps will be returned to 
the lenders! 

“The maturing of the 1918 issue of 
War Savings Certificates in 1923 will 
mean money coming back into practi- 
cally every American home. What is 
te become of that two billion dollars? 
And what lasting effect will its af- 
cumulation now, by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who rever saved 
before, and its re-distribution in 1923, 
have upon the banking fabric of our 
country?” 


PART PLAYED BY UNIONS IN RO- 
VIDING DISABILITY INSURANCE 


That local labor unions do really 
very little toward carrying the sickness 
burden is the opinion of many who 
have given the subject of social insur- 
ance close study. Therefore, their ac- 
tivities in this -direction are no ob- 
stacle to the man selling disability in- 
surance. In the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in Washington, it is believed 
that the part played by the labor unions 
has been greatly exaggerated. “In the 
first place,” says the head of the bu- 
reau, “the benefits paid, in many in- 
stances, would not pay for the medi- 
vines, let alone provide sustenance for 
a family. In the second place, no trade 
union benefit fund in existence pays 
for medical and hospital service—the 
most expensive part of the whole thing 
ic not provided for at all. The bureau 
thought it was going to get a great 
amount of material from the. local 
unions. Let me tell you one experi- 
ence we had with the United Mine 
Workers. The United Mine Workers 
were very much interested in our study 
of trade union benefit funds, and they 
agreed, if I would send the schedules 
of inquiry to them the secretary of the 
union would send the schedules out to 
the local unions. He estimated about 
how many schedules he would need, 
so I sent him three thousand. I can- 
not now remember how many returns 
he got, but it was very much less than 
two thousand—most of them said ‘We 
pay no benefits,’ so that material was 
negligible and perfectly worthless. I 
assure you that most of them don’t do 
anything that is worth recording—a 
few of them do, but the number is s0 
small that it is not worth while making 
a separate tabulation of them.” 


BULKELEY 


HON. MORGAN G. 


Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, president 
of the Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, and the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, walked around 
with a broad grin on his face last week 
when the field men’s conference of the 
above mentioned companies was in prog- 
ress in Hartford. Those in attendance 
called it the “president’s satisfaction 
smile.” To gaze into the face of the 
man power which is conducting the 
affairs of the Aetna combination in the 
Home Office and afield, and then to get 
a glimpse of the figures showing what 
was accomplished by the institutions 
of which he is the head, during the 
first six months of this year, gave him 
just cause to “grin.” President Bulke- 
ley can say with just pride, that he 
has chosen well his subordinates. The 
figures for the three companies, out- 
side the life deparment, showed a gain 
in premiums of more than $5,000,000. 


re Se 


Clifford Francis Lovell, local agent at 
Jacksonville, Fla., is exceptionally ver- 
gatile in concocting new advertising 
ideas. His latest innovation is a six 
stanza poem entitled “America’s Salute 
to the Kaiser” in which he uses a truly 
Southern vocabulary. The poem is 
dated July 4 and is arranged attrac- 
tively with the author’s photograph. 

= * * 


H. W. Gennerich, general agent in 
New York City for the Guardian Life, 
on the thirteenth of this month com- 
pleted his fourth year with the Com- 
pany. In the four years his paid per- 
sonal production amounted to $3,055,- 
100, with premiums amounting to. $97,- 
765. The policies placed by him aver- 
aged $3,100, and the Guardian says they 
renew like clockwork. 

* * * 


Lieutenant John P. Davis, of Madison, 
Wis., has been ordered to England and 
France to study night bombing for the 
government, and on his return will have 


AGAINST SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion Votes Against Proposed Sys- 
tem by Heavy Majority 
A resolution permitting the legisla- 
ture to establish a system of social in- 
surance was rejected by the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Massachusetts, 
July 30, by a vote of 107 to 43. The 
argument that social insuranice ideas 
had enslaved the Germans killed action 

on the measure. 
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charge of that phase of aerial fighting 

at United States bombing schools. | 
Lieutenant Davis who enlisted in | 
aviation a year ago, was with the North- | 


western Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


s * # - | 


James M. Woodhouse, formerly gen- 
eral agent for the Phoenix Mutual for 
Indiana, has been transferred to Hart- 


‘ford, where he will be connected with | 


the Connecticut Agency. Mr. Wood- 
house made a great success in his work | 
in Indiana and leaves many friends. 
there. He is returning to his old home 
town having been born in Wethersfield, 
a town just outside of Hartford. 


* * 


Burton M. Mason, formerly of the. 
National Fire Insurance Company and 
son-in-law of Frederick A. Griswold, 
general agent of the Northwestern Life . 
for Connecticut, was captain of Com- 
pany C of Connecticut draftees which 
left for Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., last 


Wednesday. 
* * * 


George R. Hess, of George R. Hess 
& Co., returned to Chicago on Tuesday 
after having been in charge of the New 
York office of the agency for the month 
of July during the absence of J. J. 
Hartnett, who was traveling in the 


West. 
* * * 


Everett K. Hawley, formerly of the 
/Etna Life Insurance Co., has been com 
missioned as a second lieutenant in 
the Army Aviation Service and wil 
serve as a balloon observer. He is sta 
tioned at present at Fort Omaha, Ne 


braska. 
* * * 


A. K. Simpson, Eastern manager 0) 
{ he Fireman’s Fund, of San Francisco 
is expected back in Boston this wee) 
from attending the meeting of the man 
agers of the Fireman’s Fund in Sai 
Francisco. | 
* ® * 
William Smyre, newly appointed ger 
eral agent of the Philadelphia Life a| 
Newport News, Va., has insured 
whole family of six. He started ou 
with one and before the day’s work wa 
over he had landed all of ’em. 


Louis. Tofte, formerly of Cornwall ¢ 
Stevens, was in New York for a fe)! 
days this week on his way from Ithac:| 
where he has been attending the avii 
tion training camp, to Texas where h/ 
will complete his training. 

* * * 


Schuyler Ten Broeck, of the T. ) 
Ten Broeck agency, has been made 
midshipman in the Navy. _ 

It matters not what th’ 

Enthusiasm undertaking may )b. 

In Peace whether fighting for ov 

Or War country and the prese 
vation of democracy ¢ 

whether building a business. Enth 
siasm is applicable, not only to you 
country in this time of peril but it ca 
as well be applied to your own affail 
and to the company you represent. _ 
wins business for you, it maintains i 
dependence for your country and 4| 
eh financial independence for you 
self. 

Be loyal to your country and to yor 
flag and be loyal to the jnstitutic 
which you represent. Enthusiasm 1 
only wins battles but it wins succe: 
in any line of endeavor you may mail 
It has been said that “Mountains cé 
be moved by it.’ Be sure that y¢ 
possess it at all times, think it alt 
feel it and in your daily rounds in soli 
tation of business, it will be impart 
to others and it will be unusually ha 
for resistance to overcome your arg 
ments. 


[i 
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No Action Taken On 
Enemy Alien Clause 


BACK TO ORIGINAL COMMITTEE 


Mortgage Companies and_ Brokers 
Present Views—To Be Taken Up 
in Washington 


The entire controversy relating to 
the enemy alien clause in fire policies 
has been referred to the president, the 
chairman of the executive committee 
and the manager, with the request that 
they confer on the subject with a com- 
mittee of which F. W. Jenness is chair- 
man and with the Committee on Laws 
of the National Board, it being under- 
stood that those committees and coun- 
sel of the National Board have already 
taken steps to confer with other inter- 
ested parties looking to any necessary 
revision of a “trading with the enemy” 
clause recently promulgated by the exe- 
cutive committee of the New York Ex- 
change and other insurance organiza- 
tions. 

This week the New York brokers, 
acting through their board of directors, 
addressed a letter to the Exchange, ex- 
pressing an earnest desire to co-operate 
in the spirit of the clause as it stands 
but expressing the belief that its legi- 
timate purpose has been far exceeded 
and offering the following substitute: 


‘No liability under this policy does or shall 
exist in favor of an “enemy” unless, by li- 
cense from the President, permission has been 


granted to insure the property or interest of ~ 


an “enemy” covered hereby. If any liability 
shall accrue hereunder, to a party other than 
an “enemy,” on account of the destruction of 
Property of an enemy the amount thereof shall 
be reported and paid to the Alien Property 
Custodian in accordance with the “Trading 
with the Enemy Act.” 

The word “enemy” as used in this rider 
shall be deemed to include an “enemy” or 
“ally of enemy” (as defined in the Act of 
Congress, approved October 6, 1917, known as 
the “Trading with the Enemy Act” or amend- 
ments thereto. or in any proclamation of the 
President pursuant thereto) or a party who is 
acting for, or on account of, or on behalf_of, 
or for the benefit of an “enemy” or “ally 
of enemy.” 


An informal conference of company 
Managers was held, the chairman being 
C. A. Ludlum, of the Home. The Rep- 
resentatives of the mortgage companies 
present at the conference said that it 


would invalidate so many of their poli- . 


cies that they would decline to accept 
the original clause. 


WESTERN UNION MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Western 
Union will be held in New London, 
Conn., September 4 and 5. Thomas E. 
Gallagher, of the Aetna, Chicago, is 
chairman of the program committee. 
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Auto Construction 
To Be Considered 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE CALLED 


Insurance Men, Laboratories and 
Manufacturers Expected to 
Take Part 


August 6 a conference will be held 
in Chicago to consider a number of 
problems affecting automobile hazards 
—fire, theft and liability. The ques- 
tions to be considered involve methods 
and styles of manufacture of cars, 
which have a bearing on the fire, theft 
and liability hazards. 

This matter is being handled by a 
council composed of automobile insur- 
ance men, manufacturers and repre- 
sentatives of Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies. The work of passing on automo- 
bile locks and inducing manufacturers 
to place locking devices on their cars 
is part of the proposed system of acci- 
dent, fire and theft prevention. Wiring, 
carburization and safety factors are 
among the subjects to be talked of. 


Those Who Will Attend 

Those who are expected to attend the 
conference from the East are: C. S. 
Timberlake, Hartford; T. A. Kruse, 
New York; F. D. Bennett, Boston; S. 
Y. Tupper, Jr., Atlanta; J. D. Vail, 
Chicago. ; 

Mr. Timberlake has for some time 
entertained the view that all cars 
should be thoroughly tested by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for defects which 
might constitute contributory causes of 
accident, fire or easy theft. Labora- 
tories are issuing labels in accordance 
with its findings, the same as is done 
by it now in connection with other 
manufactured products. 


SEEKING MORE INSURANCE 


Committee Appointed to Consider Pro- 
vision of Larger Fire Lines on 
Government Work 


Lyman B. Case of the London Assur- 
ance, acting as chairman at a meeting 
held in New York this week appointed 
the following committee to consider 
ways and means for adequately meet- 
ing the requirements for fire insurance 
on government work: 

Cc. G. Smith, Great American; Fred 
Koeckert, Continental; Frank Lock, 
Atlas; F. C. Buswell, Home; N. S. Bar- 
tow, Queen. 

This problem also became acute in 
the West in relation to grain risks. In 
short, the war work in many plants has 
grown to such proportions that the 


THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 


——THure AUTOMOBILE—= 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AUTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


hazard has become abnormal, requiring 
special consideration by the companies 
in order to furnish the required cover- 
age. It would not be difficult to fur- 
nish all the required insurance if all 
the plants were reasonably good risks 
but this is not the case. In the East 


this subject embraces not only grain 
risks but a large miscellaneous class. 


WANTED 


“The @agency of a@geod 
American fire insurance com- 
pany for this district. This is 
a six year old Agency, with 
a constantly increasing volume 
of business. Correspondence 
solicited.” 
Address, WILKES-BARRE 
Care of 
Tue EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
105 WittrAm Street, New York 


WILLIAM H. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. 


TH 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED — 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1,191? 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


i0,954.055 


T SURPLUS 


10,759.422 


ASSETS 


23,713,477 


HOME OFFICE No. 1 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES G. SMITH 
PRESIDENT 


EDWIN M. CRAGIN 
SECRETARY 


JESSE E. WHITE 
VICE PRESIDENT 
ALEXANDER R, PHILLIPS 
ASST. SECRETARY 


aed 


E 
KENZEL CO. 


(Suburban) 
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“ALL STARS” OUTSTARRED 


Newark Insurance League Holds Highly 
Successful Outing at Maplewood 
Resort 


The New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 
ball team, champions of the Newark 
Insurance League, kept up its winning 
streak July 27 at the outing and shore 
dinner of the League at Maplewood, 
defeating the “All Stars’ S—4. A last 
inning rally did the trick after the 
Stars had taken the lead in the first. 
The box score: 


N. Jj. Fidelity All Stars 
Runs Runs 
F. Bragg. csi-jsasteee 1 J. Jeffery «.-..-..-. 
R., Fraser a.ti-iees 2°93. Junior .ed-.-+-- 2 
C. Knispel ......... 1 W. Ponsford ...... 0 
J. (Chip) Aisten-crietiere 1 E. Henofer ........ 0 
T. Bedford 0 €. Maher ....+..... 1 
J. Bertsch ......-+.- OT. Luehs ...-...00% 0 
H.. (Son cccaeesm le 1 H. Neubauer . 0 
G. Hastings woes 1 Adlon «...++--- 0 
S.. White scatacenns 0 Hulbert ....---+00. 0 
*W.- Saul. .cccepe << 1 - 
BRE We Admnnonboghon 8 ‘Total jenumadsleae 4 
*Batted for White in seventh inning. 
R. H.E. 
N. J. Fidelity..... 00000268 7 0 
SATE Stars) cle astelnteleat 72) (0 004 8 O 
Following the ball game, races were 
held with the following results: 


Circling the bases: Won by R, Fraser, 
N. J. Fidelity; Second, H. A. Sonn, N. 
J. Fidelity. 

Seventy-five yard 
second, C. Knispel, 

Three legged race: 
Travelers office, and’ Day, 
Fire. 

Shoe Race: T. Luehs, N. J. Fire; sec- 
ond, J. Chip, N. J. Fidelity. 

It was no surprise to the spectators 
that Luehs located his shoes so quickly. 
Managers R. Fraser and W. Ponsford, 
rivals in the baseball game were 
paired in the three ceed race. They 
fell flat. It was said “Billie” would let 
his eyes wander from ba track to the 
fascinating spectators. 

The companies represented were the 
American Fire, Firemens, Travelers, 
Aetna Life, N. J. Fidelity & Plate Glass, 
N. J. Fire, Royal Insurance, Phoenix 
Assurance, 

League rresident Harold A. Sonn, 
presented to Manager Robert A. Fraser, 
on behalf of the New Jersey Fidelity & 
Plate Glass, the McGregor Cup, in rec- 
cognition of having’ won the baseball 
championship. Each man on the win- 
ning team was given a silver medal. 
The League Cup, for second place, was 
awarded to Manager Ponsford on be- 
half of the New Jersey Fire. 


dash: R. Fraser; 
N. J. Fidelity. 

Hulbert, of the 
of the N. J. 


WAR TIME MISTAKES 


Schlesinger Agency of Newark Issués 
Circular Asking Customers’ For- 
bearance of Conditions 


Local agents in all parts of the coun- 
try are using various expedients to 
reconcile their clients to incompetent 
and insufficient help and other war 
time disadvantages, one of the most 
striking being that adopted bv the 
Schl-singer agency, of Newark, in the 
form of the following circular issued 
last week to their customers: 

“This great country of ours has asked 
and is asking for men and women who 
Nave been working for you and for us. 
These workers step from behind the 
counters, lay down their pens, leave 
their machines, and go into the coun- 
try’s service. 

“Their places have been filled with 
others unfamiliar with your require- 
ments and our ways. Duo to this con- 
dition, mistakes may be made which 
will annoy you. Th? number of these 
mistakes will increase as the war con- 
tinues, irrespective of our efforts to 
avoid them. 

“For our mutual benefit, we ask your 
help during these strenuous times; 
notify us immediately whenever we 
make a mistake. 

“This is the spirit in which we are 
working and we will appreciate your 
co-cperation.” 


THE EASTERN 


NOW OSCAR V. BARGER’S SONS 


Peekskill Agent Following Long Con- 
finement in Hospital Retires 
From Business 


Oscar V. Barger, of Barger & Powell, 
for more than a generation local agents 
at Peekskill, N. Y., who, as recently 
published in The Eastern Underwriter, 
has been confined for some time in the 
Peekskill Hospital, has retired from 
business. The business has been taken 
over by Mr. Barger’s sons, Herbert L. 
Barger and Henry Barger, and the 
agency has been reorganized under the 
firm name of Oscar VY. Barger’s Sons. 
Mr. Barger has long been the sole head 
of Barger & Powell. 

Herbert L. and Henry Barger have 
been active in the agency since gradu- 
ation from the local schools and are 
familiar with every detail of the work. 
They will represent in Peekskill the 
American, of Newark; Automobile In- 
surance Co., Commercial Union, Con- 
tinental, Fire Association, American 
Alliance, Great American, Glens Falls, 
Globe & Rutgers, Hanover, Hartford, 
Law Union & Rock, Mechanics & Trad- 
ers, North British & Mercantile, North- 
western National, Philadelphia Under- 
writers, Queen, Scottish Union, Secur- 
ity, Springfield F. & M., Fidelity & 
Casualty, Fidelity & Deposit, National 
Surety, State of Pennsylvania, Sun and 
Travelers. 


SELLING SHIP BUILDERS 


B. G. Wills, superintendent of the 
automobile department of the Firemen’s 
Fund, commenting upon the increased 
volume of automobile premiums of the 
Company, says that a large percentage 
of the business from San Francisco 
brokers and business firms is on cars 
purchased by shipyard workers at the 
Union Iron Works and other plants. 
Automobile salesmen are taking advan- 
tage of the sudden prosperity of this 
class of workmen, approaching the men 
when they emerge from the shops. 
Sales are often closed on the spot, the 
purchaser driving his new car home. 


PEACE MADE MEMBER OF FIRM 


John Peace, underwriter of Willard 
S. Brown & Co., has been made a mem- 
ber of that firm. Mr. Peace has been 
with Willard S. Brown & Co. for about 
twenty years and had previously been 
with the former agency of Burke & 
Brown. 


The Home Fire & Marine, of Cali- 
fornia, is now in forty-six states. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


UNDERWRITER 


SCHAEFER 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


August 2, 1918 ; 


& SHEVLIN 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 


PASSEES) Najeicic oisisia.ave(e.eseseleslelepetgte «6 os 8 $2,192,173.14 
Surplus in United States..... 772,927.35 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
Riclusivemis+. scessepieeess +--+. 25,298,472.00 


WwW. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 
Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 


for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.\SS. 
AGENCIES 


1500 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 


Utica, Nae 
Northern Electric Company Limited, , 
: 5 Montreal, Canada 

General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 


f Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 

Canal Zone, 

F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 

Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


Panama 


1 


| ““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 
$109,000,000 
$40,000,000 - 


Losses Paid - - - 
Losses Paid in U. S. 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE HANOVER | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany i in a conserva of its man 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R, EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


i ee PH tl AD EVE Pees j 
ADEQUATE | 
AG CLARENCE A. KROUSE & oO. | 2°) SHARIR 
ae LOCAL aNnp GENERAL AGENTS SER Vi 

325 WALNUT STR 
ALL LINES EET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


Home Office: 68 William Street _ 


~~ = 


: 
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To Fire Men 


UFFOLK COUNTY FIRE BOARD 


d Annual Dinner Attracts One 
Hundred and Thirty—Cox and 
Miller Speak 


Sixteen new members of the National 

ssociation of Local Agents were se- 
ured on Wednesday at the second an- 
ual dinner meeting of the Suffolk 
‘county Board of Fire Underwriters, at 
idewater Inn, Sayville, L. I. The six- 
een memibers were obtained in less 
han that number of minutes by Secre- 
ary A. C. Edwards, of Sayville. 

Mr. Edwards secured the signatures 
t the first sixteen men interviewed 
nd was only prevented from procuring 
nore by the fact that Secretary Chaun- 
ey S. S. Miller, of the National Asso- 
jation, had not brought more applica- 
ion blanks with him. 

The additions to the National Asso- 
jiation were effected after Fred J. Cox, 
f Perth Amboy, chairman of the exec- 
itive commititee of the National As- 
ociation, and Mr. Miller had made 
pirited talks on the benefits of the 
\ssociation to the local agent. Mr. Cox 
nd Mr. Miller were introduced by 


‘oastmaster and President Henry A. . 


furphy, of the Suffolk Board, former 
Jew York State assemblyman from that 
istrict, who then introduced Henry E. 
Tess, Manager of the Suburban Fire 
nsurance Exchange. Mr. Hess con- 
ined himself to the telling of an 
inecdote. * 
Following Mr. Hess, John B. Knox, 
ecretary of the Phoenix, of Hartford 
nade a short talk, and J. W. Cary, local 
igent at Cincinnati, O., was also called 
ipon. 

Included among the guests of the 
Board were S. R. Kennedy, secretary 


Fidelity-Phenix; George A. Clark, as- 
sistant secretary Home; Henry D.. 
Layton, secretary National, of Hart- 


ford; Herbert Maxon, assistant secre- 
tary American Eagle; Paul Clark, spe- 
cial agent, Great American; L. C. 
Dameron, general adjuster, National, of 
Hartford; Frederick Hoadley. secre- 
tary. American, Newark; L. F. H. Peck, 
special agent, Providence-Washington; 
Fredk. Heath, Long Island agent; 
Fredk. Weissman, special agent, Au- 
tomobile Insurance Co.; M. S. Reeves, 
special agent, Pennsylvania Fire: W. 
A. MeGui-ze, special agent, Glens Falls; 
Walter Lau, special agent, City of New 


York Fire; Geo. GC. Damon, Jamaica 
agent; Max lLiebler, special agent, 
Continental; Wm. A. Page, special 


agent, Phoenix, of London: Edward A. 
Ryan, special agent, Hanover; F. C. 


Smith, special agent, Westchester; C. ~ 


A. Stroebel, special agent, Security; 
A. W. Knight, svecial agent, Glens 
Falls; “F. A. King, special agent. 
areat American Underwriters, and Miss 
Sleanor Wiggins, Patchogue agent. 


*ENTRAL NATIONAL GEN. AGENTS 


4. Donald Rickert & Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., Appointed for Ohio, Maryland 
and Eastern Pennsylvania 
| Laneaster, Pa., July 30—The firm of 
i Donald Rickert & Co. of this city 
‘ave been appointed general agents of 
he Central National Fire Insurance 
., Of Des Moines, for the states of 
Yhio, Maryland and Eastern Pennsyl- 

‘ania, 

The Central National Fire, has a 
apital of $500,000; assets of $883,735; 
pet Surplus of $352,347 and policyhold- 
Ts’ surplus of $852,347, 


TURNER WITH HARTFORD FIRE 

i Turner, Jr., who has been spe- 
pal agent in New Jersey for a number 
f years of the London & Lancashire 
‘ire and the Orient, has resigned and 
, noOW speciai agent in New Jersey 
nd Eastern Pennsylvania of the Hart- 

rd Fire Insurance Co, 


= * 


= 


Appoints Hartford General Agency Co., 
Inc., Fire Managers—R. M. Bissell 
Heads Agency 


The Federal Insurance Co., of New 
Jersey, has resumed the writing of fire 
insurance and has appointed the Hart- 
ford Agency Co., Inc., manager of its 
fire insurance department. R. M. Bis- 
sell, president of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Co., is also president of the 
Hartford Agency Co., Ine., and the 
other officers of the agency are also 
officers of the Hartford Fire. 

The Federal since 1901 has been 
transacting a marine and automobile 
business exclusively, through the of: 
fice of Chubb & Sons as marine man- 
agers. 


COMPLETING ORGANIZATION 


President Benjamin Rush of the re- 
cently organized association of marine 
underwriters, presided at a meeting in 
New York, Wednesday, to complete or- 
ganization. Several standing commit- 
tees have been appointed, also the exe- 
cutive committee. The Federal, New 
Jersey, Hartford, Atlantic Mutual, Bos- 
ton, United States Lloyds, Inc., and the 
American Equitable have joined the As- 
sociation. 


LEIBOLD WITH AETNA COS. 


Karl H, L. Leibold, for a number of 
years special agent of the London & 
Lancashire Indemnity, is now special 
agent of the Aetna Life and affiliated 
companies in New York and suburban 
territory. 

William S. Naulty, vice-president of 
Joseph M. Byrne Co., Newark, was op- 
erated on for appendicitis July 24, and 
is now convalescing nicely at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Newark, N. J. He 
was stricken while playing golf at the 
Deal Golf Club. 


r 


fa] way of service and facilities. 


a office, 


(3 character. 
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Supervising Officials’ 
Program Important 


MEET AT DENVER SEPT. 10-13 


Fraternals, Reserves and Special Sur- 
pluses, Fire Rates, Extra Premi- 
ums and Interinsurance on Slate 


Madison,’ Wis., July 31, 1918.—Pres- 
ident Michael J. Cleary of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
to-day announced the program for the 
meeting to be held at Denver, Colorado, 
Sept. 10-18. The announcement of the 
holding of the convention was held in 
abeyance until replies could be received 
from all of the insurance departments 
as to whether representatives would 
attend. The indications are that the 
convention at Denver will be one of 


the largest in the history of the or- 
ganization. 

Among those who will appear on the 
program and the subjects to be dis- 
cussed by them are as follows: 

Colonel J. R. Young, North Carolina, 
“The Fraternal Situation.” 

Hon. Rufus Elwell, New Hampshire, 
“Guarantee Reserves and Special Sur- 
pluses.” 

Hon. Alexander McCabe, California. 
“How Can Insurance Commissioners 
Aid in Winning the War.” 

Hon. John B. Sanborn, Minnesota, 
“Fire Insurance Rates and Their Su- 
pervision.” 

Hon. Carey J. Wilson, Kansas, “Are 
Extra Premiums in Life Policies on 
Account of War Activity Justified?” 

Hon, Burton Mansfield, “The Civil 
Rights Act as it Affects Life Insurance.” 

Hon. C. F. Thomas, Kentucky, “Stand- 
ards for Interinsurance.” 
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ATIONALUNION’ 


\” FIRE INSURANCE Co. ' 
te OF PITTSBURG,Pa. gy 
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NOT HOW MANY BUT HOW GOOD 


One trained Soldier is worth a dozen of the other kind. 
so it is with the Fire Insurance Agent. 
cations are the factors in his success. 
so particular about having a large Agency force as it is in hay- 
@| ing a good Agency force. One of the benefits of such a plant is 
ka that the Company can extend such Agents the best it has in the 
Not now and then but ALL the 
time the NATIONAL UNION will speed up the efficiency of your 
: With a known capacity for extending distinctive service & 
(8) which is practical, constant and real the NATIONAL UNION pre- | 
f) sents attractive opportunities to experienced Agents of reliable & 
Get your Agency—Now. 


s 


And 
Experience and qualifi- 
This Company is not 
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oy VO 
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“The Fire Insurance Situation.” 

Hon. Frank Hardison, Massachusetts, 
“Loss of Fire Insurance Companies on 
Binders and Policies Not Taken.” 

Department problems will be as- 
signed for general discussion with lead- 
ers to be designated by the secretary, 
Colonel Joseph Button of Virginia. The 
secretary will also designate three 
members to discuss each one of the 
papers presented. 

Probation Resulting From War 

One of the features of the Commis- 
sioners’ Conventions has been the ad- 
dress of the president of the organiza- 
tion, which outlines the more perplex- 
ing insurance problems of the day. 
President Cleary has announced that he 
will discuss insurance problems that 
will result from the war. 


WOOD JOINS KENTNER 


Resigns General Agency of Western 
Assurance Co. to Associate With 
New York Suburban Ins. Agcy. 


The George E, Wood Co., Inc., has 
resigned as general agent in the New 
York Suburban territory and the State 
of New Jersey, for the Western Assur- 
ance Co., of Toronto, effective August 
15. On that date George EH. Wood, head 
of the George E. Wood Co., Inc., will be- 
come assistant manager of the New 
York Suburban Insurance Agency, of 
which Fred W. Kentner, vice-president 
of the City of New York Insurance Co. 
i3 Manager. 

George E. Wood is one of the old 
landmarks in guburban fire insurance 
circles, having been identified with 
it for more /than twenty-five years. 

The office of the New York Suburban 
Insurance Agency is located at the 
Northwest corner of Maiden Lane and 
William Street. The companies repre- 
sented in the office at the present time 
are the County, Svea, Security and the 
City of New York. 


RELICENSED IN TEXAS 


Two Russian Companies Handled by 
_Fester & Folsom Receive 
Renewals 


The Northern of Moscow and the 
Warsaw Fire have:received renewals of 
their Texas licenses. These are two 
of the Russian companies whose renew- 
als in that State were held up by the 
Department on the plea that they might 
be affiliated with German insurance in- 
terests. Evidently these companies 
have been able to convince the Texas 
commissioner that clearly they are not 
to be classed as enemy alien enter- 
prises. This was expected, from the 
time the controversy began and the 
general impression everywhere was 
that the 'Texas official had overstepped 
his authority in undertaking to deter- 
mine the status of such companies, in 
the face of rulings on the same subject 
emanating from Washington. For some 
time the Texas incident has been re- 
garded as closed and it is likely that 
the dther Russian companies affected 
by the Texas ruling will in time receive 
their license renewals in the usual way. 


AUTOMOBILE AGENCY OPENED 

The Motor Agency, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed by the Fireman’s Fund, gen- 
eral agent for automobile insurance in 
the New York metropolitan district, 
New York City suburban and New 
York State. G. A. Goetschius, presi- 
dent of the Motor Agency, has been 
secretary and treasurer of Rodgers & 
Carr, Inc., and in charge of their agency 
business. He has resigned from that 
firm and arrangement has been made 
whereby Rodgers & Carr, Inc., discon- 
tinue their agency business, which is 
taken over by Mr. Goetschius. 


AGRICULTURAL AGENTS 
Harris & Goodridge, of Richmond, 
Va., have been appointed general agents 
of the Agricultural for Virginia and 
North and South Carolina. 
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Fire Policy Clauses 
Cause of Confusion 


AND 


LOSS PAYABLE MORTGAGE 


Fails to Note Difference— 
Mortgagee Does Not Read 
Policy 


Agent 


The Supreme Court of Arkansas, in 
upholding a verdict in favor of an in- 
sured in a suit to re-form a fire insur- 
ance policy by substituting a mortgage 
clause for a loss payable clause, re- 
cently said that courts will not re-form 
instruments in writing, for mistake, un- 
less the mistake is mutual and estab- 
lished by evidence which is clear, un- 
equivocal and decisive. The case de- 
cided was that of the Connecticut Fire 
vs. J. R. Wigginton, et al. 

The policy sued on was issued Feb- 


ruary 4, 1918, and provided that the 
Company would pay not to exceed $2,- 
000 to Wigginton in case his certain 
described dwelling should be destroyed 
by fire within three years after date 
of the policy. 


At the time the property was insured 
it was mortgaged to a certain bank 
and at the trial evidence was submit- 
ted by the vice-president of the bank 
that upon authority obtained from the 
owner of the property he applied to 
Paul Leatherwood, the Company’s local 
agent, for the policy; paid him the pre- 
mium of $50 and requested him to at- 
tach a mortgage clause in favor of 
the bank. 


Did Not Know Difference 


Paul Leatherwood, the agent, testified 
that he was in the insurance business 
and wrote the policy in question ac- 
cording to custom, that he did not 
know why he placed the loss payable 
clause instead of the mortgage clause 
on. the policy; that all he remembered 
was that the bank had the mortgage 
from Wigginton on the property, and 
paid the premium; that he did not par- 
ticularly know the difference between 
the clauses at that time and that he 
had no recollection of ever having 
placed the mortgage clause on any 
policy. He stated he did not remem- 
ber about the loss payable clause and 
the mortgage clause, but that if he 
knew about the mortgage clause it was 
evidently his intention at the time to 
place a mortgage clause on the policy. 

It was conceded by counsel for the 
Company that recovery might be had 
on the policy in case it was the inten- 
tion of all parties to the contract, at 
the time the policy was written, to 
make a part of it a standard mortgage 
clause. 

Intention of Bank 

The agent said he did not remember 
who ordered the policy nor what was 
said to him, but his idea was to pro- 
tect the bank. In giving its opinion the 
Court said that the bank evidently in- 
tended to procure a policy of insur- 
ance which would not conflict with its 
right to foreclose, and that it had done 
so. The higher court said it seemed 
from the evidence and the conduct of 
the parties under the contract clear 
and convincing that a mutual mistake 
had been made in the draft of the con- 
tract, and that as written the contract 
failed to express the intention of the 
parties. 

A strong dissenting opinion was filed 
by Judges McCulloch, C. J. and Hart, 
J., who held that the testimony given 
was far from convincing. No witness 
puts his finger on a form of endorse- 
ment and says, “This is what we agreed 
upon.” No witness told of a promise 
on the part of the agent other than to 
make an. endorsement protecting the 
mozrtzagee in case of loss. 


Did Not Specify Form 
Where there has been a fraudulent 
representation concerning the contents 


of an instrument the party relying upon 
such representation and being induced 
thereby to refrain from reading the con- 
tract is not estopped to question its 


JAMES H. EPWORTH |. 7 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


correctness. It is clear from the tes- 
timony that when the agent made the 40 CLINT O STRESS SERVICE 80 MATE ee 
endorsement on the policy it was Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


thought to be sufficient to protect the 
bank, and was accepted as such. If 
the vice-president of the bank had in 
mind any particular form which he 
wanted endorsed on the policy his tes- 
timony does not show that he specified 
it in his directions to the agent. The 


THe HUMBOLDT FS: 8SURaNc co. 


Conservative -- 


Sound -- 


Progressive 


Statement January 1, 1918 


bank could have protected itself if the ASSETS LIABILITIES 
officers had informed themselves of the Morteagesieeccete .-. »veesemesens $950,505.65 || Capital ........sessceceseeeeeees --$ 300,000.00 
contents of the policy and the endorse- ee ea 1 rophy es Unadjusted Lopes (ee HSS: 93,290.82 
ment thereon, and complied with the Cash in Office and Banks....... 162,884.18 || Reserve .......s.s.eseseseeee seees 1,024,694.02 
terms of the policy, but having failed qmberonts Due and Accrued.. Age} Other Liabilities ................ 28,500.00 
ae ents Aso, A ye 

to do so the bank is estopped to as- Agents’ Balances . 180,375.54 || Net Surplus ............ Seeaiia « 304,131.20 
sert now that the policy was not in Collateral Loans 2,643.75 
accordance with the intent of the par- Re-insurance Losses Due from 
ties. Other Companies .............. 858.52 

$1,750,616.04 $1,750,616.04 


OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT A. 
EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


H. TRIMBLE, President ; 
F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


Insurance Department of West Virginia 
Tells Local Agents They Should 
Join Association 


Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


The official bulletin of the insurance 
department of West Virginia contains 
the following endorsement of the West 
Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents: 

“The writer looked in on this organi- 
zation for a short time when their an- 
nual meeting was in progress in this 
city on June 25th and 26th. I was im- 
pressed with the interest each mem- 
ber seemed to take in the question dis- 
cussed and the unselfish position taken 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


by them. 

“The fire insurance agent in this 19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 
State that doeamiet becanenaumember NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
of this organization will be the loser. 901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON ; 


The same things are true concerning 
the fire insurance business as applies 
to the life insurance business which we 
mentioned in the last bulletin. Let 
us not wait until the horse is stolen 
before we lock the stable door. Not 
only can this organization be a big fac- 
tor in helping to mould public senti- 
ment after the war is over in a way 
that will be beneficial to themselves, 
the people who insure, and the public 
generally, but they can be a factor in 
the proper solution of many other great 
questions this country must settle. 

“Now is the time to begin to make sen- 
timent. It will be too late if we wait 
until the conflict is ended. By all means 
if you are not a member of this organi- 
zation join now.” 


‘‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY,. Manager 


68 William St., New York 


GETS AMERICAN EAGLE 

Irvin T. Bernhard, of 19 Elm Ave., 
Hackensack, and 68 William St., New 
York, has been appointed agent of the 
American Eagle Fire Insurance Cc. for 
the State of New Jersey. Mr. Bernhard 
also represents in New Jersey Scottish 
Union & National, Niagara-Detroit Un- 
derwriters, Eagle & British Dominions, 
Glens Falls, Law Union & Rock, Ohio 
Farmers and Yorkshire. 


Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 


FREL. S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT | 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 
of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 
of Paris, France 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 
of London, England 


C. B. G GAILLARD | 
Assistant Manager — 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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Vould Limit Waste 
By Legislation 


—_———- 


| B. SMITH OUTLINES PLAN 


smbodied in Report to Canadian Com- 
mission on Conservation Just 
Published 


Remedies for the fire waste in Canada 
re one of the features of the report of 
_ Brose Smith, consulting engineer, to 
he Canadian Commission on Conserva- 
ion, which has just been published. 
‘he report delves into the fire loss of 
‘anada and analyzes the reasons there- 


or. 

In suggesting legislation as the only 
emedy, Mr. ‘Smith says: 

“Phere is little necessity for the 
reation of complex forms of adminis- 
rative machinery or for large expen- 
litures of public money to carry out a 


rogram such as that suggested. The 
neans of putting into effect compre- 
ensive fire prevention measures al- 
eady exist and only need co-ordination 
nd direction. 

“The relationship of the Dominion 
‘overnment to the work of fire preven- 
ion should be primarily educational 
ind advisory, following two lines of 
\ctivity. 

“7, A bureau for the purpose of 
ormulating standards of fire resisting 
nd testing structural materials and 
yuilding equipment should be _ estab- 
ished in connection with one of the 
xisting departments of government. 


“2. An advisory bureau should be 
sharged with the collection of informa- 
ion regarding legislation and adminis- 
tration both in ‘Canada and abroad, 
comparing the results obtained under 
various measures, co-operating with 
provincial and municipal bodies in 
Canada to secure uniformity in regula- 
tions designed for the control of fire 
waste, disseminating information in re- 
gard to fire hazards and the means of 
safeguarding them, and generally act- 
Ing as a central intelligence depart- 
ment in connection with all matters 
affecting fire and its prevention. 

“The provincial governments are the 
aits of legislative and administrative 
control. For the purposes of regulating 
fire waste in each province legislation 
‘'s needed in respect to the following: 
Town planning, building construction, 
public fire protection, safety of life, 
nanufacture, storage, transportation 
ind use of explosives and combustibles. 
slectrical- inspection, fire marshal law, 
‘md municipal governments. 


_. Public Co-operation 


“Sufficient power to initiate measures 
if fire prevention rests with those who 
iave the most to gain. -The people of 
Yanada, merchants, manufacturers and 
roperty-owners, can demand with au- 
hority the enactment of uniform laws 
9 enforce improved conditions through- 
yut the entire country. Through dis- 
_ttaeen by means of insurance, fire 
vaste is a public matter and the reat 
esponsibility for improvement of con- 
litions -rests upon the people as a 
vhole. The logical course of action, 
hen, appears to be to arouse the pub- 
le to their collective responsibility, to 
irge the adoption of restrictive legis- 
ation in regard to all matters affecting 
oss by fire and to penalize in every pos- 
‘ible Way the irresponsibility and neg- 
ence which are the principal causes 
fire waste in Canada. ‘This task pre- 
-ents a field for the interest and ac- 
ivity of associations of every descrip- 
+100; working with the governments 
the sources of power), the insurance 
-ompanies (the sources of facts rela- 
ve to fire waste), and the press (the 
_purees of public information). 


“4 Cannot Compel Improvements 
Hitherto every safeguard against 


ie 
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fire has been very largely a matter of 
voluntary adoption. Insurance influ- 
ence has confined itself to protesting in 
general terms against fire waste, to the 
preparation of standards for its meas- 
urement and to a method of underwrit- 
ing which penalizes bad conditions by 
charging high rates for insurance, 
Commercial fire insurance cannot di- 
rectly compel the adoption of improve- 
ments, and voluntary progress in the 
matter has not brought reasonable or 
adequate relief. 'The individual who in- 
vests money in property to obtain the 
greatest possible return upon his in- 
vestment will not. of his own volition, 
build properly because it is for the 
wtimate benefit of the community. 
First-class buildings will not be erected 
so long as cheap construction is per- 
mitted and insurance is available to 
cover possible loss. Neither, without 
some measure of compulsion, will due 
care he exercised in regard to fire 
breeding conditions. Cleanliness is one 
ot the greatest fire prevention agencies, 
but annual clean-up campaigns are 
spasmodic efforts of limited value. Im- 
provement must. be universally enforced 
to achieve even a measurable reduction 
in life and property waste and in the 
cost of insurance and fire protection.” 
Mr. Smith quotes figures to show 
that Canada has suffered a total fire 
less since confederation of $350,000,000 
exclusive of forest fires, to which must 
be added the cost of public and private 
protection, $150.000 000 and the amount 
of insurance premiums paid in excess 
of the indemnity returned, $197,000,000. 
This report may be obtained from 
the Conservation Commission, Ottawa. 
Canada, by sending fifty cents. 


LISLE AGENT ON RATES 


Writes Local Newspaper Telling Why 
Lower Charge Is Not’ Warranted 
There 


The subject of lower rates is being 
agitated at Lisle, N. Y., and prompted 
F. R. Glover, a local agent at Lisle, 
to write the following letter to the 
editor of the local newspaper telling 
why a lower rate is not warranted at 
the present time: 

“What about a reduction in our fire 
insurance rate? I note this question 
in your locals, Mr. Editor, in ‘your last 
week’s Gleaner. From the time when 
the first hole was dug last winter for 
a hydrant, I have been asked this ques- 
tion probably scores of times and I 
have endeavored to answer it to the 
best of my knowledge and I wish to 
do so here generally. 

“The fact that the village has a box 
of fire hose in the depot and that it 
has been there for the past several 
weeks, or that they have a few hy- 
drants along our village streets or that 
some of the boys broke into the box 
and took out a length of the hose in 
order to test the pressure does not 
entitle us to a reduction in our fire 
rate. 

“T have taken this matter up care- 
fully with the board of underwriters 
and I am informed that, as soon as we 
get the necessary hose and get a fire 
company to use it, so that we will be 
in a position to show them that we 
really have protection, they will, on 
request, send an inspector here and 
give us the proper rating. It would 
seem to me that these things cannot 
be looked after too quick as we may 
find ourselves with a fire on our hands 
at any time and it will then be some- 
thing more serious than getting an in- 
surance reduction that we will have 
to face. 

“Burthermore you may rest assured 
that, as soon as there is a possible 
chance, your local insurance agent will 
do all possible to get a reduction in 
our fire insurance rate if for nothing 
more than the selfish reason that he 
probably pays more fire insurance than 
any other individual in town.” 
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1792 Insurance Company of 1918 


, NORTH AMERICA 


couNc=8 "292 


PHILADELPHIA 


; 126th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 

Cash iCapitall sacs swaneasascderecissduiis vce «+. $ 4,000,000.00 
a ‘ Reserve for PTEMIUMS) soccer ecce cess. a eeeneeeee ++ 10,630,740.40 
> f i Reserve for Losses .... 4,419,000.00 
iin) Reserve for Taxes .. 950,000.00 
ee, arise for Sundries 160,000.00 

e lest American Su "502. 
Stock Insurance Company mcr alles 
WOT ALS, siiivec esis ciceceinvcteneie-<cdecs seen. «6. $28,477,242.66 


Surplus to’ Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 Losses Paid Since Or, 

) i y ganization, $192,518,273.33 

remem: ieee Sprinkler, Exp Lee Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
) ’ ccupancy, er’s isk, Tourist War Ri Cott 

Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Regis tered Mail. te on. thee 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


PPO w ere erreeceeerseeressrssnrevessccsseseves 


ee. 


11,073,438,19 


pha leis eal aie 2,168,701. 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities Bonen 
Total Assets January 1, 1918............... $19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S, T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


é 65th Annual Statement 
Assets sinisinale stsle € ela 9c RRM » 46 'o.0 0 $5,574,008.60 
Liabilities” .o5ishc. seen eeee esses 2,923,025.51 
. Capital ..:2603. ee | ee "500,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 
of Wattertoron, 1.4. Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
EK. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


Fire Insurance Co. Ltr. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


London .* Lancashire 


BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 


Irvin T. Bernhard 
68 William St., 19 Elm Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Hack@Msack N- ak 


Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co. 
Niagara- Detroit Und. 


Eagle & Br. Dom, Ins. Co. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Law Union & Rock Ins. Co. 


Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


a 


WALTER F. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


95 William St. 
New York 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 
SE 
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How Use and Occupancy 
Losses Are Adjusted 


Example No. 7 


FS MM 


By L. A. Moore, General Adjuster New York Underwriters’ 
Agency 


From a paper read by M>. Moore to field men of the New York Underwriters’ Agency. 
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While on the subject of co-insurance, 
we will point out an irregular applica- 
tion of a regular co-insurance clause 
in a case in which both blanket and spe- 
cific insurance was involved. There 
was $36,000 total insurance in various 
companies covering blanket on dwell- 
ings subject to 90 per cent. co-insur- 
ance clause, one policy of $13,133 cov- 
ering specifically $133.33 on each 
dwelling, with 80 per cent. co-insur- 
ance clause. 


Sound value of all dwellings. . $54,000.00 
Loss on dwelling involved.... 892.26 


The adjuster set aside a proportion- 
ate part of each blanket policy suffi- 
cient. to equal the amount of loss of 
$892.26, to which he added the specific 
insurance thereon of $133.33, making 
the total insurance contributing to the 
loss’ $1,025.59, by which process the as- 
sured recovered from the blanket insur- 
ance $776.27 and the specific policy 
$115.99, total $892.26, or their full loss. 

Proportion Liable For 


The co-insurance clause provides in 
effect, as you know, that if at the time 
of fire the whole amount of insurance 
on the property covered shall be less 
than a certain stated per cent. of the 
actual cash value thereof, the company 
shall, in case of loss or damage, be lia- 
ble for only such proportion of the 
loss or damage as the amount insured 
bears to the stated per cent. of the ac- 
tual cash value of the property. The 
value of all the property was $54,000; 
90 per cent. of that (being the co-in- 
surance per cent. applicable to the 
blanket policies) would be $48,600. The 
liability of the blanket insurance of 
$36,000 would therefore be 36000/48600 
of the loss of $892.26, or $660.90. The 
specific policy covering $133.33 on the 
dwelling involved, under which the co- 
insurance clause would not operate, 
would contribute on basis as $133.33 
bears to the total blanket and specific 
insurance or $133.33/36,133.33 of $892.26 
and pay $3.30 instead of $115.99 which 
was charged to the specific insurance 
in the proof of loss, making the total 
liability of the companies $664.20, and 
assured a co-insurer for $228.06. 

Other Insurance 


We tried to have the adjustment 
straightened out, but found all the other 
companies had paid on basis of the 
proofs including the specific policy 
which was overcharged $112.69, so we 
also paid. Under the form of co-in- 
surance clause used in this case, which 
is now in very general use, the com- 
panies’ liability is not based on the 
amount of other insurance, unless, of 
course, the total insurance exceeds the 
co-insurance requirement, but on basis 
as the insurance bears to the co-insur- 
ance per cent. of the sound value of the 
property insured. 


Lucretius, a Roman philosopher and 
scientist, who was a noted interpreter 
of Epicureanism, expresses himself in 
a poem entitled “On the Nature of 
Things”: 

“Herein, lest you should ask a silent 
question, it was the lightning that first 
of all brought fire to earth for mortals 
and from it all the heat of flame has 
spread abroad. 

“For we see many things flare up 
touched with a flame from Heaven 
when a stroke from the sky has brought 
the gift of heat. 

Strenuous Times 

“Yet again when a branching tree is 
lashed by the, winds and sways to and 
fro, reeling and pressing on the branch- 
es of another tree, fire is struck out 
by the strong force of rubbing and anon 
the fiery heat of flame sparkles while 
branches and trunks rub against each 
other. Hither of these happening may 
have given fire to mortals and then the 
sun taught them to cook food and soften 
it by the heat of flames since they 
saw many things among the fields grow 
mellow, vanquished by the lashing of 
his rays and by the heat.” 

The lightning, the rubbing of the 
branches of trees, the rays of the sun, 
the friction of nations, or something 
else, has been causing so many fires, 
that the Loss Department has scarcely 
known whether it was afoot or on horse- 
back. We have, nevertheless, found 
time to endeavor to have use and occu- 
pancy adjustments made on a proper 
basis and hope in time to be extirely 
successful if the forms are not too 
often changed. 


The End. 


ELMER CAIN ANNIVERSARY 


Has Been Agent cf Hanover Fire In- 
surance Co. For Forty-Five Years 


The application blanks of Howie & 
Cain, general agents of the Hanover 
Fire Insurance Co., now have an in- 
scription in red ink reading “Compli- 
mentary application to Mr. Elmer HE. 
Cain on his 45th anniversary with the 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., 1873-1918.” 

Enclosed with copies of applications, 
Mr. Cain, writes the following letter: 

“On September ist, 1918, I will have 
completed forty-five consecutive years 
of service with the Local Department 
of the Hanover Fire Insurance Co. and 
I thought it befitting the occasion I 
would celebrate by asking your co- 
operation to help me make it a Red 
Letter year by filling out the enclosed 


blank. I can use September, October 
and November business in this cele- 
bration. 


“Thanking you in advance, and hop- 
ing to have the pleasure of a call from 
you, I remain, etc.” 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 


Cash Capital 


Net Surplus . st 
SURPLUS TO POLICY 


.- -$1,250,000.00 
$2,384,971.20 
-$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, resident 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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“‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company in A merica’”’ 


po 


worth owning than ever. 
make repairs and replacements more 
costly in case of fire. 


| 
| 
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ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


- Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency. 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


- Application For Agencies Invited 


What is Worth Owning 


is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with all its_ 


ssibilities for loss, property is more 
War prices 


Adequate Insurance is a necessity teday. 


American companies are second to none in strength, management, service 


and reliability. The 


FIDELITY -P 


HENIX FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


A STRONG, 


AMERICAN 
Cash Capital 


o «¢ « 6 © 6 6 sre «ee 4 


RELIABLE 
COMPANY 


Le neeeeeeeee+ + -$2,500,000.00 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


Managing Branch Offices: | 


CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY q 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & CO.,1wc. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


South William and Beaver Streets 


Eis} 


os 


New York City | 
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INSURANCE SERVICE BUREAU 


L. A. Sherwood’s_ Placing-Soliciting 
Proposition For Out-of-town Agents 


Dropped 


The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived several inquiries from Western 
agents regarding the Insurance Service 
Bureau, L. A. Sherwood, general man- 
ager, 258 Broadway, New York City. 

A representative of this paper called 
at the address given and was advised 
that Mr. Sherwood had discontinued 
his venture because of lack of replies 
to his circulars and that he was now 
in a government position. 

The circular sent out by Mr. Sher- 
wood dwelt at length on the present 
abnormal conditions and stated that the 
Insurance Service Bureau, for a con- 
sideration of $100, payable quarterly 
jin advance, would place all excess in- 
surance controlled by the local agent 
and solicit from the New York brokers 
eontrolling business in his territory, in 
other words, to act as the New York 
office of the local agent in all things 
for the small consideration of $100 
with no additional charges. 

Enclosed with the circular sent to 
local agents was a copy of a letter 
from GC. B. Squire, of Squire & Co. Inc., 
endorsing the proposition and dwelling 
on Mr. Sherwood’s experience as se- 
cured while with the Great American 
Insurance Co. 

Inquiries of the Great American de- 


_ co, $500,000. 
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veloped the information that Mr. Sher- 
wood had been employed there for a 
few months only in a minor clerical 
capacity. The Insurance Service Bu- 
reau is not licensed by the New York 
State Insurance Department. 


. 


SHIPPING BOARD FIGURES 
According to the Shipping Board ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 in premiums 
had been set aside by it up to July 29. 
Estimated losses of all kinds suffered 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
including damages of ordinary char- 
acter, amount to about $13,500,000. 
Among the largest losses, through col- 
lisions, was the steamship Westerly, 
sunk in mid-ocean on her maiden trip, 
entailing a loss of $1,500,000. Other 
large.losses due to submarine sinkings, 
have been the following vessels for- 
merly owned by Germany: Actaeon, 
$1,250,000; Chatahoochee, $2,000,000; 
President Lincoln, $3,000,000, and Owas- 
Other vessels which were 
commandeered and which have been 
lost are: Lake Moore, $500,000; Flor- 
ence H., $1,000,000; Carolina, $500,000; 
Pinar del Rio, $450,000, and Winne- 
conne, $400,000. The grand total is 
about $9,600,000. 


F. Ho Price. of 2. o, Price. & Co., 
returned this week from Halifax, N. B., 
where he had been called to make some 
surveys. 


Niagara Fire Files 

Lehigh Test Suit 

(Continued from page 1) 

houses known as National Dock Stores, 
situate at Communipaw, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, which warehouses were 
situated on land constituting a portion 
of the peninsula known as Black Tom 


-Tsland and hereinafter described, and 


immediately adjoining the premises 
hereinafter described as used, occupied 
and controlled by the defendant. 


Til. The defendant, at all the times 
herein mentioned, was a railroad com- 
mon carrier and as such was in the 
use, occupation and control of a certain 
tract of land, docks, piers and bulk- 
heads, together with rights of access 
thereto and wharfage rights in connec- 
tion therewith, situate on a certain 


peninsula extending into the waters of 


New York Bay from the shores of 
Communipaw, Jersey City, Hudson 
County; New Jersey, such peninsula 
being commonly known as Black Tom 
Island, which tract of land, docks, 
piers, bulkheads and wharfage rights, 
including a certain pier known as the 
North Pier situate at the northeasterly 
portion of said premises, were used and 
occupied by the defendant as a railroad 
freight terminal in its said business of 
transportation, for the making delivery 
of such freight to the consignees there- 
of and for the transshipment thereof 
to barges and lighters. 

TV. Subsequent to the outbreak of 
the present war in Europe and for a 
long time prior to July 29, 1916, the 
defendant had used the said Black Tom 
Island railroad terminal in considerable 
part in connection with the transporta- 
tion and transshipment of vast and in- 
ordinate quantities of explosives and 
explosive or highly inflammable am- 
Munition and munitions of war, known 
to the defendant to be such, and had 
used such Black Tom Island railroad 
eae for the purpose of storing or 

lo to remain therein large num- 


ae 


General Agents” Marine Department 
oe. alee Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
_ Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 

W Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


‘Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


€, 


WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, 


bers of railroad cars laden with general 
merchandise including inflammable 
chemicals, known to the defendant to 
be such. 

North Pier Conditions 

V. The transshipment of quantities 
of explosives, ammunition and muni- 
tions of war hereinbefore specified was, 
during such period, carried on by means 
of barges or lighters moored by de- 
fendant’s consent to the said docks, 
piers, and bulkheads and particularly 
to that portion thereof known as the 
North Pier. 

VI. On July 29, 1916, and for some 
days prior thereto the defendant had 
caused to be accumulated at said Black 
Tom Island railroad terminal a large 
number of railroad carloads of explo- 
sives, explosive projectiles, ammunition 
and munitions of war, and at the close 
of the day of Saturday, July 29, 1916, 
there were so accumulated on the de- 
fendant’s said Black Tom Island rail- 
road terminal premises a large numbex 
of railroad carloads of such explosives, 
explosive projectiles, ammunition and 
munitions of war, and there was also 
loaded on barges or lighters moored to 
said North Pier or lying alongside ves- 
sels moored to said North Pier a fur- 
ther vast quantity, equivalent to many 
carloads, of such explosives, explosive 
projectiles, ammunition and munitions 
of war, including barges whose cargo 
included both high explosives and de- 
tonating fuses. 

How Barges Were Moored 


VII. At the close of the day of-Satur- 
day, July 29, 1916, there were moored 
to said North Pier of the defendant’s 
said premises or immediately adjacent 
to said premises or lying alongside 
barges so moored to said Pier ten 
barges or lighters, the greater number 
of which had no proper business or 
reason for being at said Pier, and which 
barges or lighters were fully loaded 
with a great quantity of the said ex- 
plosives, explosive projectiles, ammuni- 
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tion and munitions of war, or with 
other similar explosives and munitions 
of war not transported over the de- 
fendant’s railroad, including barges 
whose cargo included both high ex- 
plosives and detonating fuses. 


VIII. The explosives, explosive pro- 
jectiles, ammunition and munitions of 
war hereinbefore alleged as being, at 
the close of business on July 29, 1916, 
and just prior to midnight of that day, 
upon the defendant’s said premises or 
upon said barges or lighters moved or 
lying adjacent thereto, consisted of 
vast quantities of trinitrotoluol (known 
as T. N. 1T.), smokeless powder for 
cannon, black rifle powder, picric acid, 
guncotton and nitrocellulose, and also 
a quantity of detonating and other 
fuses or other igniting medium of vari- 
ous kinds, which explosives and am- 
munition were either in bulk or were 
contained in shrapnel of other explo- 
sive shells, cartridges and munitions 
of war. 


TX. In the early morning of July 30, 
1916, a fire started on the premises so 
used, occupied and controlled by the 
defendant, and a great casualty of fire 
and explosion occurred, as the result of 
which said merchandise belonging to 
the plaintiff, Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., was 
totally destroyed 


X. Prior to the 30th day of July, 1916, 
the plaintiff, Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., had 
duly insured the said merchandise 
against the hazards specified in, and 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the standard fire insurance policy of 
the States of New Jersey and of New 
York, with the plaintiff Niagara Fire 
Insurance Company. Such standard 
fire insurance policy contained, among 
other things, a provision to the effect 
that if the insurance company should 
claim that the fire was caused by the 
act or neglect of any person or corpora- 
tion such insurance company should, on 
payment of the loss, be subrogated to 
the extent of such payment to all right 
of recovery by the insured for the loss 
resulting therefrom. Subsequent to the 
said 30th day of July, 1916, the plain- 
tiff, Niagara Fire Insurance Company, 
paid to the plaintiff, Daniel M. Hicks, 
Inc., the sum of $14,082.20. 


First Cause of Action 


XI. Plaintiffs charge that, under the 
law applicable to said railroad common 
carrier and the regulations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for the 
transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles as prescribed under 
the Act of Congress of March 4, 1909, 
and acts supplemental thereto or 
amendatory thereof, it became and. was 
the duty of the defendant, in connection 
with such explosives, explosive pro- 
jectiles, ammunitions and munitions of 
war, to exercise all reasonable care 
to prevent fire or explosion upon the 
said premises and to control and ex- 
tinguish the same, the extent of such 
duty being commensurate with the na- 
ture and risk of the situation herein- 
before set forth; to take all reasonably 
possible precautions against fire, and 
to keep fire away; to make all reason- 
able and suitable provision for the safe 
storage thereof outside of station; to 
prevent unauthorized persons from hay- 
ing access thereto on said premises; 
and to take all reasonable and neces- 
sary precautions for quick isolation in 
case of fire. 

XII. Plaintiffs allege that the defend- 
ant neglected to perform such duty in 
the following respects: 


ee 


It neglected to watch or guard said 
premises and waters adjacent thereto 
through employees sufficient in number 
and competence, and to properly in- 
struct the same, to prevent incendiary 
or accidental fires; 


It permitted unauthorized persons 
upon said premises and especially upon 
or in the vicinity of said explosives, 
ammunition or munitions of war; 


It permitted vessels not connected 
with the transshipment of said explo- 
sives, ammunition and munitions of 
war to lie moored at said North Pier. 


It permitted or neglected to prevent 
barges or lighters having no business 
at said North Pier, and wholly or par- 
tially laden with such explosives and 
munitions of war, to lie moored to said 
North Pier or moored to similar barges 
moored thereto, or to lie in the vicinity 
thereof. 


Explosive Not Isolated 


It neglected to isolate or separate 
the railroad cars containing such ex- 
plosives and munitions of war, and im- 
properly accumulated or bunched the 
same in the same locality on said prem- 
ises, and to take precautions for quick 
isolation in case of fire; 


It neglected to provide employees 
sufficient in number and competence 
and to-properly instruct the same for 
the purpose of discovering and extin- 
guishing any incendiary or accidental 
fire. Such insufficient, incompetent 
and uninstructed employee or em- 
ployees as the defendant had, were 
negligent in guarding, discovering and 
reporting the fire hereinbefore alleged; 

It neglected to provide sufficient ap- 
paratus and employees for the purpose 
of fighting and extinguishing fire upon 
said premises in said railroad terminal; 
and 


It neglected to provide _ sufficient 
means of communication or alarm of 
fire. 


The loss of the merchandise of the 
said plaintiff was caused by the defend- 
ant’s neglect of duty aforesaid. 


Second Cause of Action 


XIII. For a long time prior to said 
29th day of July, 1916, it was matter 
of public knowledge and was known 
to the defendant, that evilly disposed 
persons were abroad in the land, seek- 
ing, through the medium of fire and 
explosion and in other ways, to occa- 
sion damage to property, and especially 
to munitions of war which conceivably 
might eventually be destined for the 
warring European nations. 

XIV. Plaintiffs charge that the duty 
of the defendant was not only as set 
forth in paragraph XI herein, but it 
became and was the further duty of 
the defendant to take all possible pre- 
cautions in view of the situation so 
existing. 

XV. Plaintiffs allege that the loss of 
the merchandise of the said plaintiff 
was caused by the neglect of the de- 
fendant in performing such duty, in 
the respects set forth in paragraph XII 
herein. 

XVI. That the said fire and explosion 
hereinbefore specified in paragraph IX 
herein was caused by incendiarism. 

Wherefore plaintiffs demand judg- 
ment against the defendant for the 
sum of fifteen thousand six hundred 
seventy-five and 17/100 dollars ($15,- 
675.17), together with interest thereon 
from the 30th day of July, 1916, and 
the costs and disbursements of this 
action. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 


THE EASTERN 


Submarines Still Continue To Be 
A Menace to Marine Underwriters 


Incoming vessels during the last 
week are reported as haying encoun- 
tered submarines within two hundred 
miles off the Atlantic Coast, and some 
even nearer shore. There apparently 
seems to be a number of enemy sub- 
marines operating in the Atlantic 
Ocean. While their operations will un- 
doubtedly make no material difference 
upon the transportation of our men and 
supplies everseas, their presence here 
seriously affects the question of war 
underwriting, and undoubtedly a num- 
ber of steamers and sailing vessels will 
meet with disaster, and therefore ut- 
most caution apparently should be ex- 
ercised by underwriters writing this 
class of business, to obtain proper rates 
for the hazard assumed by them. 

If these submarines operate, say be- 
tween longitude 70 and 40 West and 
latitude 35 to 45 North, with on occa- 
sional dash to inshore waters of the 
Atlantic Coast, by referring to the sail- 
ing chart, they would be in the track of 
vessels to and from all United States 
coastwise ports north of Hatteras to 
and from South America, and vessels 
sailing to and from the Cape of Good 
Hope and the West Indies, unless mas- 


ters are instructed to follow different 
sailing routes than those laid down on 
the sailing charts. 


Of course, vessels already on a voy- 
age who are not aware of this presence 
of submarines in our waters and who 
have no wireless communication cannot 
be reached, and these vessels are the 
ones most to be feared for. 


Having such a large body of water 
as the Atlantic Ocean to navigate in, 
our patrol fleet has a very hard task 
to locate them and keep them moving, 
as they will not stand up and give a 
fight to our destroyers. 


The outlook for the discontinuance 
of this pest in the next few months is 
not very bright. As the winter months 
progress, it may be possible that these 
submarines will not undertake the long 
and perilous journey of a transatlantic 
voyage in the wintertime. Therefore, 
caution must be exercised by all under- 
writers engaged in this class of busi- 
ness for at least two months, or until 
proper steps have been taken by our 
navy to reduce the activity of this men- 
ace to a minimum, 


OBSERVER. 


Concrete Ships 
Are Marine Problem 


UNDERWRITERS ARE SKEPTICAL 


Concede Seaworthiness But Claim Re- 
pair Facilities in Foreign Ports 
Are Pragticaily Nil 


The “Wall Street Journal” on Tuesday 
morning published a column article de- 
scribing the successful tests of the 
concrete steamer Faith, made recently 
in the Pacific. 

Underwriters, talking to The Hastern 
Underwriter this week on this form of 
ship construction, stated that while 
conerete ships might be perfectly sea- 
worthy, as apparently established by 
the tests undergone by the Faith, it 
would be a number of years before they 
could be considered a first class marine 
insurance risk. One of the principal 
reasons given for this view was that 
it would take considerable time to erect 
drydocks, concrete working plants, etc., 
in the out-of-the-way ports of the 
world, to say nothing of procuring 
skilled workmen in this form of ship 
construction. For ‘this reason, it is 
pointed out, the salvage charges on 
concrete vessels would be much higher 
than on other ships. 

Proceeding Cautiously 


Because of the newness of concrete 
ships and the scarcity of men who 
know anything about the subject, to- 
gether with the absolute necessity of 
having just the right mixture in order 
to stand the various elements, the com- 
panies are being advised against goins 
very heavily on this class for the 
present. 

The article referred to in the “Wall 
Street Journal” describing the t sts of 
the Faith is in part as follows: 

“No better test of seafaring and con- 
struction qualities could possibly have 
been afforded than that encountered in 


the first trip of the Faith. There were 
two full days of mountainous seas when 
the wind velocity rose to sixty miles 
an hour. A. P. W. McNab, of Lioyds’ 
Register, who made a report regarding 
this trip, asserted that the Faith re- 
sponded to the head seas like a steel 
ship, that only faint hair cracks de- 
veloped in the concrete and that no 
water entered the hold. The steel re- 
inforcing fully offset the heavy tortion 
produced when the ship rode the peak 
of a wave, or acfcd as a girder between 
the crests of two waves.” 


WANT AMERICAN COMPANIES 


George A. Bonnor, of Mummery, Morse 
& Rimmer, Urges Reciprocating 
British Facilities Here 


George A. Bonnor, of Mummery, 
Morse & Rimmer, London agents, ar- 
rived in New York this week from 
London and in an interview with the 
New York Herald urged American com- 
panies to enter England for fire and 
marine business. The Herald quotes 
Mr. Bonnor as follows: 

“Tt is high time that American com- 
panies should come to England with 
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their branch offices, just as the English 
companies have come to America in 
years past. There are only three or 
four American companies represented 
in England as against dozens of English 
insurance companies who do business 
on your side of the water. Before the 
war the German, Austrian and Russian 
companies had the field practically to 
themselves in England, as far as for- 
eign insurance business was concerned. 
The first two nationalities dropped out 
with the breaking out of hostilities, of 
course, and the Russian companies 
broke down when the revolution went 
to smash through the usurpation of the 
Bolshevists. 


“The foreign field, therefore, is prac- 
tically unoccupied in England, and 
American insurance interests should 
avail themselves of the exceptional 
opportunity that is afforded them with- 
out delay. The great friendship now 
existing between England and the 
United States would give your Amer- 
ican insurance men easy sailing in our 
country.” 
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Country-Wide Crusade One to Reduce 
Number of Thefts of Goods 
in Transit 


A conference has been held in New 
York to discuss the freight car theft 
problems which have given the inland 
transportation insurance underwriters 
so much concern. The conference was 
participated in by railroad and city de- 
tectives and the Department of Justice. 

Phillip J. Doherty, manager of the 
property protection section of the Na- 
tional Railroad Administration, appoint- 
ed a committee of railroad men to work 
on the problem. 


In addition to the railroad represen- 
tatives, members of the police depart 
ments in the Metropolitan District at- 
tended the conference. Mr. Doherty 
said that from 1914 fo date the losses 
of railways in the district amounted to 
$10,310,780 from robberies and con- 
cealed and unlocated losses. 


Mr. Doherty recommended the 
strengthening of railroad police agen- 
cies, packing shipments so that any 
tampering will be shown at once, post 
ing printed warnings on every package 
that ten years’ penalty may follow its 
theft, more accurate reccrds py the car- 
riers, close and accurate checking of 
conditions of shipments at receiving, 
transfer and terminal points; publicity 
to show that the Government, which is 
now controlling the roads, will stand for 
no tampering; general vigilance and co- 
operation with municipal police, and @ 
crusade against receivers of stolen | 
goods. = 

Mr. Doherty said the property protec: — 
tion section had taken up the work of | 
prosecution for thefts, and a general — 
crusade throughout the country had | 
been started. Railroad police agencies: 
to the number of seventeen thousand 
have become active in the matter, and. 
there is now effective an arrangement — 
which will check the depredations of 
those who prey on freight cars. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Insuring Against 
Check Tampering 
FIDELITY & CASUALTY POLICY 


Rate Five Dollars a Thousand, With 
Reduction for Branch 
Offices 


What is designated as a check alter- 
ation policy has been issued by the 
Fidelity & Casualty. Cover is provided 
in any desired amount to individuals, 
firms and corporations of good repute. 
Endorsements and separate policies 
will be issued at special rates extending 
the cove: t» checks drawn at branch 
offices of large houses. 

The rates are $5 a thousand per an- 
num, Minimum premium $5. Additional 
branch offices are covered as follows: 


are branch ....... $4.50 per thousand 
Second branch .... 4,00 
Third branch ...... 3.50 
Fourth branch .... 3.00 
Mitta Dranch ...... 2.50 


Terms of Policy 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York (hereinafter called the Company) 

In consideration of a premium of ............ 
dollars payable annually in advance so long 
as this policy shall remain in force, does 
hereby agree that within thirty days after 
ape proof of loss, it will reimburse .......... 


SIAC ealen'cs sia.cia isis «3.0 Riatewoher ns: . ses ee eeee 
(hereinafter called the Assured), for the di- 
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dollars in the aggregate, resulting from the 
felonious alteration of the amount, date, num- 
ber, or the name of the payee, of any check 
or draft drawn by the Assured, while this 
policy is in force, against a deposit account 
of the Assured in any incorporated bank 
or incorporated trust company in the 
United States, excluding Alaska and insular 
possessions. 

] foregoing agreement is subject to the 
following conditions: 

Upon the discovery of the alteration of 
any such check or draft the Assured shall 
give immediate notice thereof to the Company 
by wire addressed to its home office in New 
York City, and upon the same day shall send 
by registered mail to the Company at the 
said address the fullest information obtainable 
at the time, including the original check or 
draft in connection with which a claim is 
made. This policy shall not apply to any 
loss that is not discovered within forty- 
five days from the date of the payment of the 
check or draft by the bank upon which it 
was drawn, nor to any loss from the payment 
of a check more than ninety days after the 
date thereof. 

2. The Assured shall balance each deposit 
account maintained by him, at least once in 
every calendar month, and shall compare suca 

lance with the balance shown by a state- 
ment obtained from the bank, and shall ob- 
tain from the bank, examine, and verify, by 
actual comparison with the Assured’s records, 
every check and draft paid during the said 
month, 

3. The terms of this policy shall apply only 
to checks and drafts drawn and signed in ink 
in the usual customary manner, and signed by 
those whose signatures the bank has been in- 
oe by the Assured to recognize. 
sie is policy shall not apply to any loss, 
if the Assured, any partner of the Assured 
if the. Assured is a co-partnership, or any 
executive officer of the Assured if the As- 
Sured is a corporation, is concerned with the 
said loss, either as principal or accessory. 

Without prejudice to the rights of the 
Assured as respects anything that may occur 
during the period that this policy is in force, 
the Company may at any time terminate its 
liability hereunder, as to checks and drafts 
drawn thereafter, by a written notice served 
on the Assured, or sent by registered mail 
to the Assured at the address hereinbefore 
Stated, at least fifteen days prior to the date 
that the cancellation takes effect. In case of 
such termination the unearned portion of the 
premium shall be paid to the Assured, and the 
empany’s check shall be a sufficient tender 
of such unearned premium. 

INo change or waiver of any of the terms. 
conditions, or statements of this policy shall 

valid unless set forth in an endorsement 
added hereto and signed by the president, 
vice-president, secretary, or one of the assist- 
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Says State Insurance  : 


Does Not Create Cost 


WASHINGTON OFFICIAL’S VIEWS 


Criticises Companies, Harking Back to 
Enactment of Compensation 
Laws 


That the United States Commissioner 
of Labor is a strong believer in state 
imsurance is evident from an address 
recently delivered by him in which he 
took the casualty companies to task for 
their alleged failure to look with kindly 
eyes upon state health insurance. This 
is what Dr. Royal Meeker, the commis- 
sioner, said: 


“My interest in health insurance 
comes from my desire to see—not that 
the cookies but that the bread and but- 
ter is placed on the lower shelf, where 
the people who need bread and butter 
can get at it. I have said that insur- 
ance was one of the necessities of life. 
It has not been so designated by the 
economists, but it is a necessity of°life 
just the same. 


What Creates Cost 


“What I want to call your attention 
to, especially, in regard to health in- 
surance is that the creation of a ra- 
tional method of carrier does not create 
the cost. Now some of you are old 
enough to remember when our first 
compensation law was not yet in exis- 
tence. You will recall that the opposi- 
tion to compensation laws was exactly 
the same as the opposition today to 
any adequate means of taking care of 
the community burden of sickness. 


Criticises Companies 


“It was alleged by the casualty com- 
panies that nothing whatever was 
known about the industrial accident 
rate; that it would be fatal to jump 
into legislation and propose any means 
of providing for the burden due to 
accidents. It would mean years and 
years of investigation. You are all 
familiar with that scheme for postpon- 
ing action indefinitely. Then, compen- 
sation legislation came, and I must say 
I have not yet gotten over my astonish- 
ment that it ever did come. But it 
came, and over night, the casualty 
companies suddenly discovered that 
they knew all about the accident rate, 
and they planked down before us an 
awful list of occupational accidents 
and hazards, with the corresponding 
insurance ‘rates that must be paid by 
those engaged in the business included 
in the occupations named. 

“Of course it is utterly absurd to 
suppose that the casualty companies, 
which knew nothing about accident 
rates by occupations, should suddenly, 
over night, become possessed with that 
knowledge. We have been working at 
the revision of industrial accident rates 
ever since we began enacting work- 
men’s compensation legislation, and 
the work is still going on. 

“The enactment of compensation leg- 
islation, instead of creating the burden 
of accident cost, has actually lightened 
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|| Great Eastern Casualty Company 


ORGANIZED 1892 


59 John Street, New York 


The New York Insurance Department in a recent examina- 


tion says: 


“While the business of the Company has increased, 
its liabilities have borne a decreasing ratio to the 
admitted assets and the surplus a corresponding in- 


crease in the ratio to liabilities. 
Company, therefore, has been healthy. 


equitable treatment.” 


The growth of the 


The affairs of the Company are being efficiently and 
conservatively conducted. Liberal reserves have been 
set aside for outstanding losses and other liability 
items, and policyholders are being accorded fair and 


Cash Capital .......... 


Over Three and “3 Half Million Dollars Paid A ‘Cima 


Surplus to Policyholders. . 


..... $350,000.00 
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Accident-Health (Commercial and Indus- 
trial) —Burglary—Plate Glass—Automobile 
Teams and General Liability. 


Agency applications will be considered for unoccupied 
territory. 


it, because it has called to the em- 
ployers’ attention, and to the employes’ 
attention also, that accidents cost 
money, and the employer has done 
something to cut down his accident 
rate. He has not done as much as he 
should have done, but he has done 
something to cut down the occurrence 
of industrial accidents, and thereby the 
cost has been relieved to that extent. 
Furthermore, the cost of the accidents 
that come in spite of all that we have 
done in the way of safety and preven- 
tion is more equitably distributed. It 
is not as equitably distributed as it 
should be, but it is much more equit- 
ably distributed than it was before the 
days of compensation laws when the 
burden was distinctly put, and with 
the sanction of social opinion, was 
designedly put upon the people who 
could not fight it because they did not 
have strength enough to shift the bur- 
den—I mean the workers themselves. 


Did Not Create Cost 


“Did it create a cost when provision 
was made for the payment of compen- 
sation to the worker who lost his two 
arms in the rolls of a rolling mill? 
It certainly did not. If compensation 
was not provided, the burden fell first, 
upon the individual, himself, and his 
immediate family; second, upon his 
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rates. 


Policy. 


General Building 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


relatives, other than his immediate 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 


family; then upon the community, and 
the alms houses were filled with meu 
maimed by industrial accidents in this 
fashion. Unfortunately, we find them 
in the alms houses today, but to a 
lesser extent than before compensation 
laws were enacted.” 


O’BRIEN WITHDRAWS PLEA 


Case of Brooklyn Broker Who Sold 
Insurance For Commonwealh 
Casualty 


Sylvester L. O’Brien, the Brooklyn 
broker who had been representing the 
Commonwealth Casualty of Philadelphia 
in that territory, has withdrawn his 
plea of “not guilty” of the charge of 
selling insurance for an unauthorized 
company. His case came up in Special 
Sessions July 30. His counsel gave 
notice of demurrer against the com- 
plaint in that the facts alleged in the 
complaint do not constitute a crime, 
thus attacking the constitutionality and 
validity of Section 1199 of the Penal 
Code, which points have been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court in several 
cases. 


LICENSES REVOKED 


Michigan Department Cancels Authority 
of Louis V. Becker and William 
J. McKay 


Commissioner Ellsworth of Michigan 
has revoked the licenses of Louis V. 
Becker and William J. McKay, adjudg- 
ing them guilty of violating the insur- 
ance law. McKay may, however, make 
application for a new license October 
Ler OLS: 

This grew out of the application of 
the Masonic Protective Association, 
Worcester, Mass., for revocation of the 
licenses of Becker and McKay, as 
agents of National Protective Insurance 
Company, of Boston. 
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Declares Loading 
Not Warranted 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPENSATION 


Bureau Also Says Increases in Premium 


Rates Last Year Not 
Necessary 


On compensation insurance in Penn- 
sylvania in 1917 the loss ratio was 52.7 
per cent., and the expense ratio 36.6 
per cent. These are the figures of non- 
participating companies. The partici- 
pating companies show a loss ratio of 
55.38 and expense ratio of 17.0. 

It has been impossible to show the 


returns of participating carriers for 
many items because for several of 
these carriers no distribution of ex- 


penses in accordance with the usual 
method of analysis can be made. The 
loss ratio of all carriers was 52.7 of 
earned premiums in 1917, and 55.4 for 
the two years 1917-1916. The expense 
ratio of non participating carriers was 
36.6 in 1917 and 38.3 for the two ‘years. 
The Bureau says this experience does 
not warrant a 44 per cent. expense load- 
ing, nor does the loss experience war- 
rant the increase in rates made in 1917, 
Experience in Detail 


The Pennsylvania Compensation Rat- 
ing & Inspection Board has compiled 
the experience of all carriers operating 
there in 1917, from which the following 
ratios have been deducted: 
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GOOD UNIONTOWN MEETING 


Fayette County, Pennsylvania, to Have 
Permanent Executive Committee 
—Legislative: Program Forecast 


The organization meeting of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania at 
Uniontown, July 26, was one of the 
most enthusiastic held in the western 


end of the state. 

Secretary Wold of the Keystone Fed- 
eration warned his hearers that the in- 
surance business was susceptible to in- 
jurious attacks from at least three 
quarters during the next few months. 
No protest, he said, can very well be 
made against the inroads the national 
government is obliged to make on ac- 
count of the war, but efforts should 
and must be made to see to it that the 
people are not given wrong impressions 
by thoughtless and uninformed writers. 
State legislative bodies, he continued, 
will be inclined, this coming winter to 
radically change existing statutes with 
the idea of modeling and patterning 
state legislation after national legisla- 
tion. Business will be put under need- 
less handicaps, if not worse, for na- 
tional and state legislative spheres of 
activity touch in common at only a few 
points. More dangerous than either or 
both of the foregoing is the growing 
multitude of semi-socialistic bodies, as- 
sociations and leagues which have 
sprung up within the past few years, 


Distribution of Expenses in Per Cent. of Earned Premium 


Insurance Expenses Acqui- 

Carrier. Incurred. sition. 
ALL (carriers! <2 ).<<saeeee- 32.0 bat. G 
Non-participatine 9 J.enme..... 36.6 16.3 
A ctnais Life. ...\.,./.csaaeee- 32.8 16.5 
American Casualty ..... 27.7 12.9 
American Mutual .......... 16.1 pe 
Casualty, “Recip. % acc - 19.1 Bas 
Continental Casualty ...... 44.8 17.0 
Commercial ‘Casualty ...... 42.0 17.0 
Employers’ Indemnity ..... 40.4 16.9 
Employers’ Liability 33.6 Whee} 
Fidelity & Casualty........ 37.4 15.3 
Frankfort General ..:%.....-. 3521 12.2 
General Accident .....s..... 40.0 17.0 
Georgia ‘Casualty ........... EV hese) 75 
Globe Indemnity ........... 40.0 16.3 
Martford Accident) <acmn. --.. 47.0 16.0 
- Laundry Owners ..........-.. 41.0 11.9 
Liberty Mutual \...cuy..... 22.3 7:2 
London Guarantee .......... 32.8 17.5 
Mfers. Liability §..-.cee:.--- 16.5 ane 
Micrs. Casualty jecceame-... 33.2 ote 
Maryland Casualty ..... 37.3 16.8 
Millers -Mutual .....0....... 34a8 3.0 
New Amsterdam —~.....2..... 40.6 16.6 
New Jersey Mfgrs........ 23.0 ahi 
Ocean Accjdent 35..i1 18.3 
Penna, “Migrs: loaner: ---- 14.6 0.6 
Republic Casualty 73.8 20.5 
Royal Indemnity 38.6 15.8 
Southern Surety 54.0 17.4 
State Fund ...,...- 1325 peice 
Standard Accident 37.8 18.0 
Travelers: ssswceenie= cs A... oo Bond 14.7 
Us «Ss -GCaswaltysne-areee- -- +s 43.5 S75 
Tigers Ree eda cteeneine «+ +s 34.3 15.6 
Zarit <a ieseeten « coe Beas 37.8 19.0 


The figures, which include all classes 
of business except coal mining, show 
total earned premiums in 1917 of $9,- 
255.809. ‘The results of two years, 1917- 
1916, show total earned premiums of 
$15.358,033, with loss ratio 55.4. 

The American Mutual and the Lib- 
erty Mutual wrote business in 1917 at 
110 per cent. of Manual rates. Reduced 
to the Manual rate basis the loss ratlo 
of the American Mutual would be 54.2 
and the expense ratio 17.7. On the 
same basis the loss ratio of the Liberty 
Mutual is 52.5 and the expense ratio 
24.6. 

The State Workmen’s Insurance 
Fund wrote at 90 per cent. of Manual, 
which is equivalent to a loss ratio of 
60.6 and expense ratio of 12.2. 


ACCIDENT PUBLICATION READY 

“Benefits Under Accident Policies,” 
one of the annual publications of The 
Spectator Company, is off the press. 
It is a convenient pocket reference to 
policy conditions. 


CONGRESS DATE FIXED 


The annual congress of the National 
Safety Council will be held at St. Louis 
September 30 to October 4 inclusive. 


Claim 
Adjust- Inspec- Home Loss 
ment. tion. Taxes. Office. Ratio 
6.3 2.6 Po) 8.6 5503 
4.5 2.0 2.0 7.8 44.7 
4.2 2.3 78) 9.0 38.4 
Sa 22 2.9 3.2 49.4 
4.3 4.8 clays 10.0 11.4 
5.4 3.4 2.5 16.6 51.0 
S380 on 2.0 23.0 280.0 
4.8 12.6 2.9 Sil 21.0 
7.0 122, 2.6 5.6 50.0 
6.0 2.8 3.3 10.0 42.3 
9.1 3.9 2:2 77 45.1 
4.0 3.8 2.0 13.2 33.0 
2.4 sich 2.8 14.9 98.6 
Ths 4.4 2.0 9.8 $1.7 
10.6 4.6 4.0 11.8 60.2 
AGRE 6.0 0.9 Pais 48.5 
6.8 255 3.1 2.9 47.8 
5.0 2.6 2:5 5.0 81.5 
eRe) 1.4 2.0 9.8 44.0 
6.4 5.4 2d 18.7 60.2 
8.4 1.6 3.0 7.6 64.5 
1.0 VP) 4.9 16.0 56.9 
9.4 4.0 25 8.5 93.4 
oe east ese 23.0 31.0 
7.0 15 2.0 6.0 B2k2 
3.3 3a 8 6.8 47.4 
dee! 14.0 8 3152 25.4 
9.0 3.9 ed 7.6 57.2 
12.33 2.0 4.0 18.3 B75 
nasi ot vas 13.5 67.3 
8.1 1.6 2.0 8.1 59.4 
5.6 3.8 Ab 9.2 48.6 
9.0 0.8 4.0 1255 52.6 
4.2 122. 2.6 10.7 39.6 
£25 152 22 14.0 40.0 


and whose objectives are state owner- 
ship and operation of various branches 
of private enterprise. 


The Fayette county insurance men 
present guaranteed a minimum pledge 
of $500 a year for two years towards 
the maintenance and development fund 
of the Federation, A permanent exec- 
utive committee, which will have 
charge of Federation activities in the 
county, was elected and is as follows: 
chairman, R. S. McCrum, Uniontown; 
secretary, J. Donald Porter, Connells- 
ville; C. S. Bowman, Uniontown; J. H. 
Snowdon, Brownsville; Frank Steen, 
Belle Vernon; W. C. Dillinger, Point 
oa and I. F. Van Natta, Connells- 
ville. 
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Headquarters Well Chosen 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
is a particularly attractive place to 
hold the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Claim Association, August 
26-28. The hotel is built out into the 
Lake so that one receives all the ad- 
vantage of the cooling lake breeze, a 
beautiful marine view and otherwise 
charming surroundings. The impor- 
tance of the Claim Association to the 
individual members is well understood. 
Since its organization, it has been a 
prominent factor in effecting close and 
harmonious co-operation among the 
company members, in promoting uni- 
formity in the conduct of claims and 
in co-ordination of the various elements 
of the business of claim ° adjusting. 
The preparations now under way prom- 
ise that the coming convention will be 
the most interesting and instructive 
ever held. A large attendance is ex- 
pected and it is hoped that every in- 
dividual member will arrange to be 


present. 
*® a * 


Would Amend Law 


Members of the Hartford Medical 
Society are interested in an effort to 
amend the compensation law so that 
more doctors may be called to give 
medical treatment. This interest is also 
shared by labor men. The law gives to 
the employer the right to select a phy- 
sican. In case the person hurt 
chooses a different physican he must 
pay the bill. Employees feel that the 
selection of the physician by the employ- 
er is at times open to question. Some of 
the doctors feel that, as the family 
physican is better equipped with special 
knowledge of the person hurt, he has 
therefore more general responsibility 
than a physican chosen by the employer 
especially if the employer is a corpora- 
tion which selects the same doctor in 


most of its cases. 
* * = 


Carl S. Brown’s Change 


Carl S. Brown, of Utica. N. Y., dur- 
ing the past six years executive special 
agent of the Massachusetts Bonding, 
has resigned his position with that 
Company and has joined the special 
agency force of the Fidelity & Casualty. 
Mr. Brown will devote his time to the 
development of the bonding line of the 
Fidelity & Casualty in New York State, 
being associated with Resident Man- 
ager Edgar E. Mueller, of Buffalo. 

= * * 


Liability Insurance Cancelled 


Further claims against the city of 
Paterson, N. J., by persons injured in 
departments or by equipment of the 
city will not hold weight under an opin- 
ion by City Counsel Scott and Attorney 
Randall B. Lewis to the effect that the 
city is not liable in instances of this 
kind. The finance commission has di- 
rected that all liability insurance car- 
ried by the city to be cancelled. The 
city attorney says the opinion is found- 
ed on the ground that the doctrine of 
respondeat superior does not apply to 
municipalities and that a municipality 
is not liable for negligence in the per- 
formance of a public duty. The city, 
of course, is liable for injuries to its 
own employes under the provisions of 
the Employers’ Liability Act. 


CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLLISION, ACCIDENT 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 


AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 


Charles R, Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Mgr., 1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 
O. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


August 2, 1918 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
Cor. John: & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 65c. 


Whole broiled lobster 75c. 


Hendrick With Great Eastern 

A. C. Hendrick has been engaged as 
chief statistician by the Great Hastern 
Casualty. He leaves the Globe Indem- 
nity to take this position. Mr. Hend- 
rick has had an extensive experience 
in this line of work. For a number of 
years he was with the Massachusetts 
Bonding, then with the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Inspection & 
Rating Board. He has done important 
work for the Government in connection 
with the preparation of statistics for 
the first war draft. 

* * * 


Undecided on New Orleans 

Nothing has been done regarding the 
automobile liability rate situation im 
New Orleans. Just what may be done 
1s not known now. The differentials 
there are high and there is much non- 
Conference competition. The -agents 
are therefore restive and the subject 
will doubtless engage the attention of 
Bureau members until a solution is 
reached, 

a * = 


Keller Off For France 


Dr. David H. Keller, of Chicago, has 
left with his company for France. He 
is commanding officer of Hospital Train 
No. 44. The doctor turned up in New 
York a few days ago very much dressed 
but not without a place to go. All wish 
him well; he has a fine company, ad- 
mirably equipped. ; 

* * * 


Business Not Coming 

That the much talked of freight bond 
business is not going to be a landslide | 
is well illustrated by the experience of | 
ane company which engaged twenty | 
former freight clerks to solicit these | 
bonds. Up to a week ago the company 
had received but a handful of applica- 
tions, the country over. 

* * * 


On From the Coast 
William J. Gardner, Pacific Coast 
manager for the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee, is in New York this week 
looking very tanned and full of vigor, 
evidently well pleased with his new 
iocation. 
2 * * | 

Met in Baltimore 
Explanation of the new schedule and 
experience rating plans was made at a. 
meeting in Baltimore, Wednesday, by 
L. L. Hall, G. F. Michelbacher and J. 
V. Duffey of the Bureau. 

* * * 

Tom O’Neill in Wireless 
Thomas O’Neill, general liability 
counterman for the Aetna companies in| 
New York, is now instructor at the! 
radio station at Cambridge, Mass. He 
was in New York a few days ago on 


furlough. ; 
* + ® 


A. M. Murray at Camp Dix 
A. M. Murray, liability manager for 
the Aetna companies in New York, Me 
now a corporal in Company G, 348th 
Infantry, stationed at Camp Dix. 
+ see ao } 
With John R. Waters & Co, } 
M. A, Kreps, formerly with the Ice 
Dealers’ Mutual Liability, is now. i 
charge of the liability department 0! 
John R. Waters & Co. © ‘a 


James Marshall, of Willard 8. Brow! 
& Co., is expected to return from hi 
month’s vacation on Monday. 


Walter Huethwohl, of EH. F. Flindell’) 
office, has joined the navy and is ex 
pected to leave in about a week. — 4 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


& Speaking of buying 
Some Things things and _ having 

Company them sold to _ one, 
Files Show “The Standard Cog” 


has this to say relative 
to creating a demand: 

“The main trouble is that most people 
don’t know what they want and fewer 
still what they need. This is especially 
true in the insurance business. For 
this reason people seem to have trouble 
at times in placing our business in the 
proper class. That is the very reason 
why we have agents and why we say 
that agents are necessary. 

“One of the strange things about our 
business has always been that the fan- 
cied demand becomes real without 
warning. Our files contain many cases 
where the agent tells us that the assured 
took the insurance just because the 
agent insisted. The claim files disclose 
that the assured took the claim money 
because he could use it. Our files con- 
tain many cases also where renewals 
are returned because the assured says 
he didn’t need the policy. The claim 
files record that the claim was declined 
to the widow because the insurance 
was not in force. We assumed in all 
eases that the widow could have used 
the money if the policy had been in 
force. 

“As a matter of fact we may all pro- 
ceed upon the theory that we are sell- 
ing something that is of use and some- 
thing that should be demanded by the 
prospect. If he does not-see the de- 
mand, then we say that to create a 
demand will never be answered later 
by the statement that a policy was 
sold rather than bought. 

“We are engaged in a business so 
necessary that the wise statesmen of 
almost every state have seen fit to re- 
gard it as a public necessity. We are 
taxed accordingly. We are supervised 
by the state because we are doing a 
business that must be done because 
people must have this sort of protec- 
tion. 

“There is a public demand for acci- 
dent and health insurance in every 
place. If that demand in your town 
has not been met by you and your 
company, then it is your fault.” 

z= ss # 


Perhaps some agents 


How to may not be following 
Read the this good advice the 
Newspapers Western Accident & In- 
demnity gives to its 

field force: 


“Read your daily papers for notices 
of accidents and sickness. You will 
be surprised at the number of clippings 
you will have to make. Use these in 
your work and very likely you will 
find prospects among those who were 
closely acquainted with the injured or 
among those who worked in the adjoin- 
_ing office to the injured man or in the 
next block. It convinces one how un- 
expectedly accidents occur. It elimi- 
‘nates the impression that accidents 
| only occur to a certain number. It is 
/an argument for a man who thinks 
that he is immune. Read the headlines 
/of the clipping to your prospect and 
Supplement that with statistical infor- 
mation. Many an accident happens 
after the day’s work is over and on 
the road to the waiting family at home.” 

; * * * 
| That there is plenty 
Opportunities of work for fidelity 
in Bond bond agents is shown 
Business in the record of em- 
bezzlements, During 
1916, according to figures collated, 
more than $31,000,000 was pilferea 
from various. corporations and other 
businesses, but transportation compa- 
nies were the heaviest losers, the to- 
tal sum being estimated at more than 
$15,132,750, Banks and trust compa- 


7 


Making Use of the 
Daily Newspapers 
ADVICE OF WESTERN COMPANY 


Tells Agents How to Use the Press 
to Popularize One’s 
Business 


Telling its representatives to “keep 
in touch with your newspaper,” the 
Western Accident & Indemnity, of 
Helena, Mont., proceeds to lay out for 
them how this may be accomplished 
and what good may come of it. The 
Western proceeds: 

Do you know that the best friend 
you have in your community is the 
newspaper? Let us tell you why and 
let us tell you how you can learn to 
appreciate more fully that friendship. 

In the first place a successful in- 
surance man has to know what is go- 
ing on. Doesn’t the newspaper tell you 
that? And in the next place you have 
to let the people in your community 
know, on a wholesale scale, who you 
are and what your business is. The 
newspaper does this both for nothing 
and for money. You can introduce 
yourself to more people through your 
newspaper than in any other possible 
manner—you can win the friendship of 
the newspaper management and popu- 
larize yourself (if you are a half way 
decent fellow) until everybody knows 
your name, your wife’s maiden name 
and your children’s faults, the size of 
the mortgage on your house and the 
name of your automobile if you have 
one; and, all this serves to help your 
business. What you want is to make 
your name as popular and as common 
as a Ford car, and then whenever in- 
surance is mentioned it is immediately 
hooked up with you. 


Cultivating the “Devils” 

Get acquainted with the newspaper 
management, know the reporters by 
their first name. They are a _ busy 
bunch of devils and have their nose into 
everybody’s business and can tell you 
things that happen before they have 
time to put them into print. And don’t 


nies lost $3,793,271; insurance compa- 
nies more than $755,000 and benefit 
organizations $7,534,700. As heavy as 
these sums are, they do not represent 
all the embezzlements during that 
year, for many banks and trust com- 
panies, aS well as mercantile houses, 
believe that the policy of silence con 
cerning defalcations is best. 


* * * 

What does automobile 
Figuring insurance cost per mile? 
Insurance asks the Western Acci- 


By the Mile dent & Indemnity. An 
automobile accident 
may happen when the car has only 
been driven a city block or a half mile 
or a mile. In other words when an 
owner considers 4,000 or 10,000 miles 
during a season and that he and his 
car is exposed to accidents during 
every foot of the mileage, he may 
readily apyreciate the constant dangers 
of automobile travel. 

Almost every one tries to be careful 
and safety largely depends upon this— 
but automobile accidents continue to 
occur and every day the papers are 
full of such notices. Why not huy in- 
surance protection and thus relieve 
yourself of the financial responsibility 
that otherwise would be _ involved 
through accident? 

If you own a 
10,000 miles a 


“Word” and drive it 
season the cost of 
straight liability insurance would be 
only %c per mile. Which would you 
rather pay, $10,000 per mile or % of Ic 
per mile? Insure. 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED i874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health ietranes 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurar ce 


Establi 


forget that you. can win their friend- 
ship by slipping them a bit of gossip 
for a story quicker than by trying to 
buy yourself into popularity. If afiy- 
thing happens to yourself about your- 
self, or if you have something on your- 
self don’t forget to slip it to a reporter. 


Get your name in the paper as of- 
ten as you can connected with as many 
things as you can. Use discretion in 
every instance, but break into print. 
The best way to keep into print is to 
be friendly with the newspaper. 


Watch the newspaper boys work. 
Note the amount of energy the wide- 
awake newspaper man puts into his 
business. Pull yourself up to the same 
pitch, get out and rustle as hard, put 
in the same hours, use the same pep 
that the real newspaper reporter uses, 
and your commissions will double. 


Notice how the reporter circulates 
every day in order to obtain a scant 
piece of gossip. Watch the number of 
people he stops every day and then 
decide to use the same vigilance in 
hunting for people wanting insurance 
that he does. You will find more busi- 
ness. 


Give An Even Break 


Take into consideration that a news- 
paper has to buy paper and pay help. 
Patronize their advertising columns 
to whatever extent you can afford, but 
patronize it. If you have two news- 
papers, both good, in your community, 
given them an even break, but if you 
have one well established, progressive, 
successful paper, give them the best of 
it over the other one. Be careful how 
you judge the papers. Do not let poli- 
tics or personalities interfere, but re- 
member the newspaper that is success- 
ful financially is almost always the 
best paper, because there’s a reason 
for such success. 

Don’t forget to hang around the 
newspaper office during your spare mo- 
ments. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New Englanc 


1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


ENGLAND 


NO COMPENSATION 


Question of Whether Employe Resting 
in Bunkhouse Was Subject 
to Call 


While lying in a bunk in the bunk- 
house of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
Wis., and talking to a fellow workman, 
Sam Bebeau had the misfortune to 
have a straw enter his mouth. An in- 
fection started in his throat and he 
was disabled for some time. The State 
Industrial Commission awarded him 
$259.03 compensation. Judge Stevens 
of the Circuit Court entered an order 
setting aside the award and dismiss- 
ing the application for compensation. 
Judge Stevens finds that the workmen 
were supplied by the Company with 
board and sleeping quarters in the 
bunkhouse as a part of their compensa- 
tion. At the time of the injury, the 
court holds, Bebeau was not subject 
to call for the performance of any duty 
which he owed to his employer. The 
Industrial .Commission cited cases to 
show that the employe is entitled to 
compensation when injured while oc- 
cupying the sleeping or living quarters 
supplied by the employer but the court 
holds that these are cases in which 
the employe was in the service at the 
time of the injury or was subject to 
call for the performance of duty. 


NO ACTION ON POLICY 


The committee on proposed uniform, 
standard compersation policy met in 
New York Wednesday to consider a 
decision was reached and none is ex: 
re-draft of the cancellation clause. No 
pected this week. 


PLANTING IN THE EAST 
The American Liability of Cincinnati 
is opening a general agency in Pitts- 
burgh, and expects to have one in 
Philadelphia in a short time. 
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OUR POLICY FEATURES: | 


' DOUBLE INDEMNITY FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH / 
2 TOTAL DISABILITY—SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT— | 
PAYS INSURED INCOME DURING DISABILITY 

PREMIUM PAYMENTS WAIVED DURING DISABILITY 

AT DEATH—FACE OF POLICY, WITHOUT DEDUCTION 

FOR DISABILITY PAYMENTS, PAID WITHIN 24 HOURS 


WRITE US TODAY—We have territory open and best commissions | 


Reserve Loan Life 'warss,Comry 


A THRIFT STAMP a day will keep the “HUNS’’ away. 3 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, AUGUST 9, 1918 


Nineteenth Year; No. 32 


65 PER-CENT. INCREASE 
| INN. Y. LOSSES 


Record of First Six Months of Year in 
Metropolis—14 P. C. Increase 
in Number 


$250,000 PAPER LOSS THIS WEEK 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Firemen Play Hose on Floor Until 
Water-Soaked Paper Makes 
Floor Collapse 


The increase in fire losses in New 
York City has been tremendous this 
eee 7 Te Stent of the Underwriting Capacity Second to None. 
losses, but in their number also. : 

For the first six months of this year 
the losses handled by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters were $7,- 
243,000 as compared with $4,283,000 for 
the first six months of last year. While 
this increase of 65 per cent. is in part 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
H2ii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


explained by the soaring values of 
buildings and stock at the same tite 
it should be noted that the increase in 
the number of fires was 14 per cent. 


Millar Loss Unexpectedly Heavy 
That the gait is being maintained was , 
Security 
Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


demonstrated again this week by the 


North British 


and Mercantile 


G. W. Millar & Co. paper loss in Crosby 
Street. In many respects this loss— 
estimated now at about $250,000—is 


unique. The firemen were really on “3 Service 
the job about three days, playing water In SU Yr anc e C Oo. H&pert) advicenmeee 
on the property to keep down the loss 


after the fire itself seemed to have 
been largely extinguished but continued 
to smoulder. 

_ At the end of three days the paper 
had absorbed so much water that the 
floors could no longer stand the strain, 
with the result that the building col- 
lapsed. So there will not be much 
salvage. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 insurance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 
Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


GET MILITARY CROSSES 


Military crosses have been awarded 
to both of the sons of Robert Chap- 
man, former general manager of the 
Caledonian. The older son, Captain 
_R. M. Chapman, was with the North- 

ern Assurance previous to the outbreak 
of the war, but since August, 1914, has 
been at the front. The younger son, 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Lieutenant A. S. Chapman, has seen 


Service in Galipoli, and is now at Sal- 
oniki, 


@AMARILLO 


DENISON. 
THE DALLAS. TEXARKANAS 
BIG. Fl.woatn ¢ 


TEXAS GREAT 


éananronne O. S. CARLTON 
“ipig COMPANY 
Wake” PRESIDENT 


For Agency Contracts address 
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$3.00 a Year; 25¢. per Copy 


$7,000,000 INSURANCE 
ON FOUR DU PONTS 


One Application of $4,000,000 on Life 
of Pierre du Pont, 
Wilmington 


FRED FULLER AGENT IN CASE 


Details Being Handled By Ives & 
Myrick—Companies Still Passing 
on Risk 


Events of the past thirty days in- 
dicate that the size of policies wanted 
by American millionaires is limited 
only to the carrying capacities of the 
companies. Within the past month in- 
surance on four members of the fa- 
mous du Pont family of Wilmington, 
Del., manufacturers of powder, has been 
written for an aggregate of $7,000,000. 
The largest application is for $4,000,000 
on Pierre du Pont and the balance is 
on lives of his three brothers. 

Written by Fred Fuller, Springfield 

The honor of writing the insurance 
on the lives of these members of the 
du Pont family, goes to Fred Fuller, 
the remarkable life insurance agent of 
Springfield, Mass., who is also general 
agent in that city of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. Mr. Fuller has not 
basked much in the limelight, but he 
is really one of the most extraordinary 
insurance men in the United States. 
It was Mr. Fuller who wrote the line 
of nearly $2,000,000 on the life of Harry 
T. Dunn, automobile and tire man. It 
is said that Mr. Fuller’s general agency 
wrote nearly $7,000,000 last year. He 
has been a heavy individual producer 
for years. 

The du Pont policies are ordinary 
life contracts. The details of the trans- 
actions are being handled by Ives & 
Myrick, of this city, who also assisted 
in the Dunn insurance. 

Companies Writing Large Lines 

In life insurance circles there is con- 
siderable interest being evinced as to 
how much of the $4,000,000 line can 
be placed. The companies are still 


passing upon the line and it is too 

early to tell how much can be covered. 

Heretofore, the top line was that of 
(Continued on page 2) 
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How To Sell 
Monthly Income 


ADVICE OF CHARLOTTE AGENT 


Man Must Not Be a Slacker to His 
Family—What to Emphasize 
in Canvass 


In an argument for “Monthly In- 
come. Insurance,” G. W. Patterson, of 
Charlotte, N. C., tells agents of the 
Pacific Mutual which points to empha- 
size. If the case is properly presented 
he does not see how the agent can fail. 
Mr. Patterson says: 

“Any person of intelligence, prefer- 
ably of the bétter class, who has de- 
pendents, and who has already pro- 
vided insurance in one sum to supply 
the ready cash that may be immedi- 
ately needed, is the person to whom to 
sell it, after you have convinced your- 
self that he is an acceptable risk and 
can pay the premium. 


The Love of Family 


“Byvery such real man who loves his 
family worries and puzzles over what 
might happen to them when he is 
gone. »Get the facts in his individual 
ease, and emphasize with all the force 
and power that is in you that this is a 
vitally important and personal matter 
for his immediate consideration. Then 
show him the positive answer is the 
Pacific Mutual Continuous Monthly In- 
come policy. 

“Wxplain and drive home to him and 
for him what it is worth to be certain 
that on the first day of each month his 
loved ones will be paid a certain fixed 
sum—no worry about delays—no taxes 
“no commissions to pay—no chance 
of loss—no spectre of poverty in old 
age—no puzzling business problems to 
decide—no responsibility or complica- 
tions as to investments in blue sky. He 
knows many instances where shrewd 
pusiness men have made unwise in- 
vestments. He may have done it him- 
self. He can doubtless make some 
more money if he loses, but he doesn’t 
want his beneficiary to take any chan. 
ces on having to do that, 


Argue Unselifishly 


“Put your best unselfish thought and 
ability in your appeal to the best that 
is in him, to his love, his pride, his 
ambition, his desire to do his full duty 
without being a slacker, and give these 
points prominence in showing him why 
he wants just this kind of protection, 
being sure to bring in the practical 
points to reconcile it with his good 
business judgment and foresight. He 
wants to create the largest possible es- 
tate with the lowest possible cost and 
risk. Show him that a smaller percent- 
age deposited annually on this Month- 
ly Income policy will create a larger 
and more ideal estate for his loved 
ones than he can possibly get with the 
same money any other way. A Month- 
ly Income of $50 is equal to a 
$12,000 Estate, and whether the cost 
to the insured is 2, 3, 4 or 5 per cent. 
in annual deposits, it is a good business 
move for him. He cannot create this 
estate in any other way without soon- 
er or later paying the principal sum 
cand interest on deferred payments. 

“Tel] him how this will make him 
feel more a man. He knows he can 
provide for his loved ones and make 
this small deposit if he lives, and he 
knows he will leave his affairs in ideal 
shape when he dies. 

“Give him every opportunity to an- 
alyze and criticise. Get him to ask 
questions as to what will happen in 
certain emergencies or contingencies. 
This policy has provided the answer to 
every one of these questions, and gives 
‘you a chance to answer in such a way 
as to make him want the policy that 
much worse. Don’t forget that he is 
a human being, and if you make him 
want it the rest is easy. Watch your- 
self, and don’t do all the talking; if 


WANTED | 


Assistant to General Agent in New York 
City of large Life Insurance Company. 
His work will consist of agency building. He will 


help and inspire present agents, procure and develop 
new ones. 


Advancement assured and remuneration commen- 
surate with results. 


State full particulars. 
“New York General Agent” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Address 


you have done your part, his thinking 
and talking will be leading in the right 
direction. 


Disability Feature. 

“After your case has been presented 
from this standpoint of what it will do 
for his loved ones, and you have all 
that is best in him brought out, then 
let him see that he, personally, has 
been provided for against misfortune 
of any kind that is serious, by the 
loan values, paid-up values, and, most 
important of all these, the Total and 
Permanent Disability feature. 


“This Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability feature can be used in such a 
way as to sell a big class of men 
who are too selfish or narrow to pro- 
vide this protection for their depend- 
ents only, but will buy it when they 
see that life boats have been provided 
and that Number One is going to be 
well taken care of—and then leave the 
policy intact for his dependents. 


“Tf the case with all its practical 


and human aspects and advantages is 
well prepared and presented in sim- 
ple, clear and concise language, bear- 
ing in mind always that it is the pros- 
pect who is being served, and his in- 
terests are to be thought of, losing 
sight of the question of commission, 
the arguments in favor of this policy 
will be unanswerable, The more intel- 
ligent the man, and the quicker his 
mind, the easier it will be to convince 
him; and that kind of a man will be a 
booster for you, and will enable you to 
sell his friends and relatives.” 


J. A. KING WITH MANHATTAN 


Jacob A. King, of Asbury Park, N. J., 
who has been a successful writer in 
the East for the Bankers Life, of Des 
Moines, has resigned from that Com- 
pany to become New Jersey general 
agent for the Manhattan Life Co. Mr. 
King will retain his offices in Asbury 
Park and Newark, N. J. 


under direct Home Office contracts 


The men we employ must be able to prove by past 
achievements that they are good organizers and 


producers. 


They must be able to appoint agents and not only 
tell them how insurance is sold but show them how 


lil it is done. 


| 
be more. 


WANTED 


By an old established Life Insurance Company 


TWO AGENCY SUPERVISORS 


Salary of $3,000 and expenses, but it will not re- 
main at that figure after results prove that it should 


“OPPORTUNITY” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


Address 


$7,000,000 on du Ponts 
(Continued from page 1) 

J. Pierpont Morgan, written by Harold 
Peirce, of Philadelphia, but for numer- 
ous reasons the du Pont risks are re- 
garded more favorably by the life com- 
panies than was the Morgan risk, some 
of which had to be covered in Hurope, 
as there were some companies here 
which would not carry any insurance 
upon the life of Mr. Morgan in view of 
the unusually important position he 
held in this country for the Allies, which 
made his office more or less a target 
for cranks and pro-Germans. 


——— 


WOMEN WHO SAVE 


There are thousands of women who 
would be glad to have some one come 
and tell them what a twenty year en- 
dowment is, and how to get it. Gen- 
erally speaking, women are more 
thrifty than men. Employed women— 
not the girl whose mind is on getting 
married next year—are able and will- 
ing to save a substantial part of their 
income, and it does not require much 
persuasion to convince them that a 
twenty year endowment policy in a 
good company is one of the safest and 
surest investments a woman can make. 
It provides a systematic saving for the 
future and enables her to arrange in 
perfect confidence as to who shall get 
her money in case of her death.. If it 
were not for their natural diffidence 
and the mystery with which so many 
of them regard life insurance, women 
would be walking into life insurance 
offices and asking for endowments.— 
“Fidelity Field Man.’ 


WHEN A MAN SAYS “NO” 

Don’t give up when a man says 
“No:” You have everything to win 
and nothing to lose, is the tip of Miss 
Mary E. Warren of the Massachusetts 
Mutual. By this I do not mean that 
an agent should pester a man to death, 
or yet go back to him without some 
good point, which has been omitted on 
the first interview. Having racked 
your brain to find a good point, go to. 
your prospect with it and with a cheer- 
ful countenance, and together they will 
work wonders. 

* * * 


Everybody knows it 
is’ the best plan to 
get the cash when 


Showing Weak- 
ness at the 


Wrong Time the application is 
signed, says “The 
Federal.” Pounds of printed matter 


have been sent out to agents urging| 
them along this line, Why should it be 
necessary to talk to the agents thusly? 
Do they not know that it is only money 
that counts? But, there is another side 
of the subject. Lots of agents are lack. 
ing in backbone when it comes to bring: 
ing the man down to cash with a trans: 
action such as the one in question 
Why allow our fears to overcome us 
in the money question? We are afraid 
that a persistent call for settlement 
might make the applicant throw up the 
trade. Sometimes a man will take 
offence when he is urged too strongly! 
for money before he receives his policy 
On the other hand, if the right sor! 
of diplomacy is used the money cal 
often be secured upon the basis of ¢ 
business proposition. "Why should no’ 
the man who has been working up tt 
the point of signing the application be 
in prime position for completing th« 
case by making settlement on the spot’ 
That is the time when the iron is ho’ 
—that is the time when the shrewd 
diplomatic agent will get in his worl 
and collect. Not only does the age) 
save an immense amount of time D 
getting settlement along with the app) 
cation, but he, by that stroke gets en 
tirely away from the trouble of havinf 
to do the work over again and maybi 
lose out after all. 
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Pennell and Offner 
Go With L. A. Cerf 


WILL ASSIST GENERAL AGENT 


Former Newspaper Man and Chicago 
Producer Both Wel Known in Wide 
Insurance Circle 


L. A. Cerf, general agent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
in New York City, made two important 
announcements this week. 

I. H. Offmer, a successful Chicago 
producer of the Mutual Benefit, will 
become director of agents of the Cerf 
general agency. A luncheon to Mr. 
Offnmer was given by Mr. Cerf at the 
Bankers’ Club yesterday. 


Frank W. Pennell, a well known in- 
surance literary man, will become per- 
sonal assistant to Mr. Cerf on August 
i7. 

Mr. Offner’s Success 

Mr. Offmer was formerly with the 
George Pick agency of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life in Chicago. He is an un- 
usually successful writer of big busi- 
ness. Of him Mr. Cerf said this week: 
“He understands every angle of life 
insurance as a whole and is particularly 
well-versed 
Mutual Benefit life insurance. Mr. Off- 
ner is an executive and a personal 
salesman.” Mr. Offner is forty years 
old and all of his experience has been 
in the West. 

Mr. Pennell’s Career 


Mr. Pennell after, being graduated 
from the University of Michigan, where 
he was editor of the college daily paper, 
went into newspaper work in Bradford, 
Pa., after which he joined the staff of 
the “National Underwriter” at Cincin- 
nati. Subsequently, he was made Hast- 
em manager where his work imme- 
diately attracted the most favorable 
attention among insurance officials, 
leading to Mr. Pennell’s receiving a 
number of offers from life insurance 
companies. He went with the Mutual 
Life two years ago as assistant man- 
ager of the literary department, of 
which J. A. Jackson is manager. Mr. 
Pennell did good work for the Mutual, 
but for some time he has been anxious 
to leave literary work in order to go 
into the field. That he will be as suc- 
cessful in the production end as he 
has been in his other activities is the 
belief of his many friends in the news- 
paper and insurance offices. 

The Cerf agency has for years been 
one of the leaders in this city. 


CONVENTION ENTERTAINMENT 


Banquet, Coney Island Trip, Hippo- 
drome and Hudson River Sail 
Arranged 


President Priddy, of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, said 
this week that more than 2,000 people 
will attend the convention here 
Septeinber. 

The entertainment feature will not 
be eliminated as there will be, in addi- 
tion to the Astor banquet, a trip up 
the Hudson, a visit to Comey Island, 
a luncheon and matinee for the ladies, 
and tickets for any one who cares to 
visit the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Zoo, Aquarium and other famous 
places, 


~~ TAYLOR CAMPAIGN 


The Taylor Campaign in Philadelphia, 
waged by representatives of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society in honor 
of Second Vice-President: Taylor, was a 
success in every way. About fifty men 
produced applications amounting»to $1,- 
290,000. The average production. was 
thirty thousand for each man. The cam- 

paign ran for a month. J. P. Hyatt, of 
Wilmington, wrote $284,000. : 


eo 


in the understanding of National Insurance Company has 


in 
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Connecticut General Buys Former 
State Armory Property, and Will 
Build After the War 


Hartford, Aug. 7—The Connecticut 
General Life has secured an option on 
the former state armory property at 
No. 51 Elm street and has until Sep- 
tember 1 to complete the purchase of 
this well known and valuable site. In 
all probability it will exercise the op- 
tion and have a mew home after the 
war. <A substantial deposit has been 
made. The site which the insurance 
company proposes to acquire includes, 
as well as the armory building and land, 
the Bessie M. Skinner property to the 
east which will not be taken by the 
city in Hudson street improvements. 

The present building has been the 
scene of many big political meetings 
and exciting polo and athletic events 
and famous evangelists have preached 
there. 


The purchase will result, after the 
war, in an important addition to the 
“Insurance row” which comprises com- 
panies on Elm and Trinity streets. 
Within a few years Elm street has 
begun to shift from its old time resi- 
dential aspect. The tendency is to- 
wards ‘the forming of an insurance 
neighborhood. The Scottish Union & 
its 
United States headquarters on Elm 
street, west of the armory. The 
Phoenix Mutual Insurance Company re- 
cently bought property on the street 
and intends to build a new home there. 

At the corner of Trinity street is 
the handsome building which houses 
the Phoenix Insurance Company and 
the Conmecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Orient Insurance Com- 
pany and the London & Lancashire 
Insurance Company have a building 
south of the Phoenix on Trinity street, 
and were the pioneers in the western 
movement of insurance companies. 
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Buffalo Association 
Saves $500,000 Case 


IT BLOCKS A 


“ONE CASE MAN” 


Hearing Given at Request of Buffalo 
and National Associations— 
Priddy Statement 


Superintendent Phillips gave a hear- 
ing this week in Buffalo to members 
of the Buffalo Association of Life Un- 
derwriters who objected to a real estate 
man, a one-case man, being generally 
licensed simply to land a $500,000 case. 
The hearing resulted in a victory for 
the Buffalo association. 


The Circumstances 


President Priddy, of the National 
Association, described the  circum- 
stances leading up to the complaint 
to the Insurance Department: 


On or about July 22nd Charles |G. Monser, 
president of the (Buffalo Life Underwriters’ 
Association, telephoned to [New York, and gave 
me the following facts, requesting advice and 
co-operation: 


(For some time past several prominent mem- 
bers of ‘the Buffalo association had been try- 
ing to interest a ‘prominent Buffalo man in 
the purchase of a line of insurance, and hav- 
ing been educated up to the point of believing 
that it was good business to purchase this in- 


surance he consulted a personal friend, the 
president of a leading Buffalo financial in- 
stitution. This friend, being ‘familiar with 
the curves of the life insurance business,” 


as he expressed it, suggested to the proposed 
applicant that he have a member of his family, 
or some personal friend, appointed agent, so 
that the commission on this business might 
be saved to the family treasury. 


It was first suggested that his father be 
appointed agent, but upon deliberation this 
was abandoned and he then got in touch with 
a friend who is engaged in the real estate 
business. Making it plain to this friend that 
he was going to purchase $500,000 insurance, 
the real estate agent quickly made up his mind 
that he was eager to engage in the life in- 
surance business. (It should here be recorded 
that some months previous to this, after the 


Pradential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 


period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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directors of a certain banking institution, in 
which this same real estate man ds a director, 
had been convinced that they should purchase 
group insurance on their employes, he forth- 
with secured a license and negotiated the 
group contract. The total insurance envolved in 
this transaction was about $125,000. This fact 
did not become generally known until the 
Life Underwriters’ Association began its in- 
vestigation), 

It is said that some half-dozen attempts have 
been made by managers and general agents 
to induce this real estate agent to go into the 
life insurance business, but he had persistent- 
ly maintained that he had no desire to go 
into the business. When it became apparent 
to him that a $100,000 contract of insurance 
could be negotiated he became very eager to 
engage in the life insurance business, Im- 
mediately, he called at the office of a num- 
ber of companies in Buffalo and actually made 
application for a license for six companies. 


At this juncture the Buffalo association be- 
came aware of what was about to take place, 
and they immediately called together all the 
managers and general agents of the city and 
discussed the matter fully, and _ practically 
every manager and general agent in the city 
agreed that they would not, under any con- 
dition, take any business from this real es- 
tate agent who was trying to launch into their 
business, 

The facts were communicated to the presi- 
dent of the National association, and at his 
Suggestion a committee of the Buffalo asso- 
Clation went to Albany to advise with the 
Superintendent of Insurance. The president of 
the (National Association at once communicated 
with all of those companies for which the 
said real estate agent ‘had applied and pro- 
tested against the issuance of a license, and 
he also communicated with the Superintendent 
of Insurance about the matter. Some of the 
licenses had already been issued and others 
were under consideration by the department. 


The managers and general agents of Buffalo 
held a number of meetings, as has already 
been stated, and practically everyone of them 
signed a pledge not to take any business of 
any description from this “would be” agent. 


Realizing that an effort might be made to 
secure this insurance through agents located 
elsewhere, or by the applicant actually going 
to some other city to file his application, the 
president of the Buffalo association communi- 
cated with the president of the National as- 
sociation, and he in turn wrote to the home 
office of every company doing business in the 
state of INew York, submitting the facts and 
urging that no business be taken on the life 
of this proposed applicant, unless it be sub- 
mitted through their authorized agents in the 
city of Buffalo, Practically all of the com- 
panies have written the president of the Na- 
tional association that they were most heartily 
in accord with this program on the part of 
National association, and that no business 
would be accepted from this would be agent. 
Later on there was a meeting of the Buffalo 
association and all the facts were submitted 
to the entire association, and the action of 
the general agents and managers was en- 
thusiastically received and endorsed by the as- 
sociation. 


This “‘would be” agent pressed his case so 
vigorously before the department, and had so 
many influential citizens take up his fight, 
that the (Commissioner of Insurance conducted 
a hearing in the city of Buffalo at eleven 
o'clock on Tuesday morning August 5th, At 
this hearing the Buffalo association presented 
its case in no unmistakable terms, and the 
president of the National association thas just 
received the following telegram from the presi- 
dent of the Buffalo association: 


‘Won a complete victory from Insurance 
Department in case. He has withdrawn 
from case entirely and we have one 
or two other representatives in a very bad 
hole in this transaction. Will write you more 
fully tomorrow.” From this it would appear 
that the Buffalo association has taken a firm 
stand to eliminate ‘“‘one-case’’ agents, and it 
is the earnest hope of the officers of the Na- 
tional association, and of all. decent life in- 
surance people everywhere, that all other local 
associations will follow the splendid example 
of the Buffalo association. In this connection 
managers and general agents are here reminded 
that they are responsible for the indiscriminate 
issuance of licenses, and the National asso- 
ciation hereby appeals to all such persons to 
support them in their fight to eliminate once 
and for all all such transactions. 


HOLDS UP SETTLEMENT 


The courts at Pittsburgh have re- 
fused to approve the settlement ar- 
ranged by the directors of the Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust with the Insurance 
Department, by which they were to es- 
cape prosecution under the criminal 
indictments against them on payment 
of $400,000 to the receiver, The court 
held that if the directors were liable 
for the losses sustained they should 
be held for the full amount, while if 
not liable they should not be required 
to pay anything. 


NOW LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 


Major Herbert Wolfe, has been pro- 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, and has 
left the War Risk Bureau. 
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International Has 
$75,000,000 in Force 


MANY NEW APPOINTMENTS MADE 


T. J. McGuire General Agent in Scran- 
ton—Ear] Ellis General Agent 
in St. Louis 


The agency force of the International 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
by paying for $2,474,500 of business 
during the month of July, produced the 
greatest volume of paid insurance in 
any single previous month in the Com- 
pany’s history, and has brought the 
insurance in force up to approximately 


$75,000,000. The assets now exceed 
$10,000,000. 
Ellis Named City Manager 


The Company has recently appointed 
Earl Ellis, well known in St. Louis in- 
surance circles, as its city manager. 
Ellis already has established a lively 
corps of agents, organized for a home 
drive, and has just completed the ap- 
pointment of several field representa- 
tives speaking foreign languages, who 
are educating new United States citi- 
zens to the thrift opportunities of life 
insurance. 

The International Life several months 
ago entered Nebraska, which is now 
contributing imsurance at the rate of 
$1,000,000 a year to the St. Louis com- 


pany, the Nebraska State agency being 
in charge of Floyd L. East of Lincoln, 
Neb., who has already appointed 28 


producing field agents in different parts 
of that State. 


Greater Pennsylvania Production 

A greater production from Pennsyl- 
vania has started on account of the 
appointment of T. J. McGuire as gen- 
eral agent of Scranton, Pa., while the 
far West has been invaded by the St. 


Louis company through E. F. Miller 
and M. N. Winans, State agents, who 
have already organized an imposing 


gales force in the State of California. 
In the Pacific Coast drive for business 
the International Life has also devel- 
oped a strong State agency in the State 
of Washington, in charge of H. C. 
Sampson of Spokane, Wash. 


IN TRENCHES; WANTS “POINTS” 

Soldiering with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces does not seem in the 
least to take away from the attractive- 
ness, in the minds of former agents, 
of life insurance as a profession. There 
came the other day from Robert O. 
Berry, formerly of the Fargo agency of 
the Mutual Life, but now a corporal 
in the 164th Infantry in France, a 
cheery letter confirming this statement, 
of which the following is an extract: 

“Here I am over here trying to col- 
lect applications from the boches, to 
make business look up and to convince 


them that they should have had all the™ 


insurance they could get before they 
joined the army. Doesn’t it strike you 
that you might let me in on what. the 
Grand Old Mutual is doing by sending 
me the Home Office publications? I am 
very much interested because I expect 
to write for you again when I get back 
to Fargo. I am only an infant in the 
insurance business, it is true, but I 
like it and feel sure that there will be 
plenty of work to do when I get back 
home again.” 


TREND OF BUSINESS 


Farmers Buying Most Insurance in 
lowa—Manufacturers Buy 


Largest Average 


The Mutual Life prints an interest- 
ing table of figures from its Davenport 
agency, compiling business records for 
the first five months of 1918. The 
largest amount of insurance was pulr- 
chased by farmers, with manufacturers 
and mechanics second; and merchants 
third. 

Of special significance is the large 
number of applicants for insurance un- 
der the age of 81. Out of a total of 
425, no fewer than 204, or over 48 per 
cent, have yet to reach this age, there- 
by eloquently disproving a somewhat 
popular belief among life insurance 
agents that comparatively few pros- 
pects are now to be found between 
ages 21 and 31, because of enlistments 
and the draft. 

The average amount of all the poli- 
cies placed by the Agency during the 
first five months was $3,369—another 
straw in the wind to indicate the con- 
stant tendency toward policies of lar- 
ger amounts to offset the decreasing 
purchasing power of the dollar. The 
not inconsiderable amount of business 
written on women gives evidence of 
the growing importance of this field 
from the agency standpoint, because 
of the influx of women into good posi- 
tions formerly held by men now in the 
service of the country. 


Total Per Cent, 
Amount. in Class. 
EPIC TS, « niesctaterstaiibelerstsisis.eja ale $455,500 36. 
Manufacturers & mechanics 216,568 7 
S 184,122 14.3 
e 148,500 11.5 
Professional! (7p0...csecepe saws {107,500 8.4 
Salesmen and clerks...... 89,668 ve 
WYONG . . Sabie c¥in lois slereeisieinie 79,666 6.2 


ROLPH GOES TO FRANCE 

C. W. Rolph of the Mutual Life, Bal- 
timore agency sailed late in June for 
France where he will engage in the 
service of the Y. M. C. A. as a field 
secretary. Mr. Rolph has been with the 
Company since 1910, was a member of 
the $100,000 section 1916-17 Field Club, 
and qualified during the Club year re- 
cently closed as a member of the $200,- 
000 section. 


A. A. Harris is now Harlem agency 
manager of William Sohmer & Co., gen- 
eral agents of the Equitable. 


William B. Mann, of the accident de- 


partment of the Ocean, is on a Western 


trip. 


» A conspicuous example of the hold 
that the John Hancock has upon its 
representatives is afforded by George 
H. Lokes, the capable head of Pitts- 
burgh 1 District, who this year com- 
pleted thirty years of service for the 
Company as a superintendent. His 
first experience in life insurance dates 
from January 1, 1881, when he started 
in the employ of the Metropolitan as 
an agent with no debit at Germantown, 
Pa. He must have shown capability 
in this occupation very quickly for he 
was promoted to the position of assist- 
ant superintendent only a year later. 


No Average Average Number Per Cent. 
Apps Amount. Ages. Under 31. Under 31 
135 $3,374 31 76 56.3 

40 5,414 35 16 40. 
49 3,758 40 14 28.5 
81 1,833 30 48 59.2 
24 4,480. 34.6 10 41.7 
39 2,300 29 24 61.5 
32 2,427 33 16 50. 


A. E. Howard of the Hartford branch 
of the Travelers, distinguished himself 
recently by writing five big mills in 
Tolland County, Connecticut, for group 
insurance with a total of $1,185,000. By 
doing so Mr. Howard convinced him- 
self that group insurance affords a 
splendid opportunity to round out an 
agent’s ordinary activities. The mills 
were the Hockanum Mills of Rock- 
ville, the James J. Regan Co. of Rock- 
ville, Talcott Brothers Company of Tal- 
cottville, E. E. Hilliard Co. of Buckland, 
and the Somersville Mfg. Company of 
Somersville 


A GOOD SIX MONTHS 


In the six months of 1918 the weekly 
department of the Interstate Life & 
Accident, Chattanooga, made a gain of 
twenty-five per cent. in premium in- 
come over the same period in 1917. 
Collections are better and lapses are 
fewer. 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS,. President 
The Largest Industrial Company 
West of the Alleghenies 


Organized 1888 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Also Issues All Standard Forms 
of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 


A Record of Thirty Years of Progress 
TEN-YEAR PERIODS 


Insurance 
Assets in Force 
Dec. 31—1888........ $ 104,307 889,073 
1897 <2 sea 274,290 6,619,653 
29075 3.6.55 2,916,339 39,503,485 
pC liana eniee 14,008,422 115,099,897 


Policies 

Income Issued 

NSS8-1897 Si eiwane sts nears $ 1,744,102 387,702 

AS9S-1907 seas aes nieiule sie 10,551,857 1,139,235 
908-1917 See ects 05,0 Ree 31,845,050, 1,961,674 


AGENTS WANTED in the Principal Cities of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


WITH WAR BUREAU 


Mrs. Ella G. Warner, who recently 
resigned as secretary of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, has gone to Washingon to 
take service with the Government War 
Risk Department. Mrs. Warner was 
formerly connected with the Boston 
agency of the Provident Life and Trust. 


ADMITTED TO KANSAS 


The Morris Plan Insurance Society 
has been admitted’ to do business in 
Kansas. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was-in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 ' 


next birthday to 60 years. 
anteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


1850 


ce, 277 Broadway. New Yor 


COMMITTEE (WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ©" 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE ara H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co P 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Ban 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


Titi 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company | 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


covering Permanent and Total Disability and Weekly 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in. fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with thi 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com 
mfglcn, a renewal interest dnguring an income for the future. Address fhe Company at its Hom 
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filing cases, tabics, mail bags, knives, 
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: How the Mailing Department 
| of a Big Company is Run 


i 
i 
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In Hartford, with its many company 
offices, controlling a tremendous vol- 
ume of business, its hundreds of thou- 
sands of agencies locatcd all over the 
continent, safeguarding policyholders, 
handling thousands of payments to 
beneficiaries, the question of how mail 
is handled by those companies is of 
some considerable importance. 


Organization and Management of An 
Insurance Mailing Department 
Methods of handling mail vary ac- 
cording to the size of the business. 
In general, the aim is to develop a 
system which will give prompt and 

efficient service. 

In transporting mail from a city post 
office to the various home offices most 
companies employ messengers who 
earry the sacks while other companies 
on account of the great quantity of 
their mail hire trucks for this service. 

The first mail in the morning at 
Hartford is usually ready at the post 
office about 7:30 o’clock. 

Arrived at the company’s offices the 
sacks are emptied on long tables and 
the assor.ment of the mail begins. The 
proerss differs in the various com- 
panies, 

Managers, general agents, district 
agents, and agents are usually supplied 
with various sized envelopes addressed 
to the departments of the company, 
which is not only convenient for them 
but facilitates the handling of the mail 
on its receipt. When the mail is re- 
ceived it is thrown into various re- 
ceptacles destined for certain depart- 
ments. 

., The ‘Mail Assorters 

In some of the smaller companies 
they have assorters of mail who are 
able to de.ermine n.t only where each 
letter ought to go but also how the 
ease should be handled. In the larger 
companies, however, the mail is taken 
from the post office at stated periods 
in the day and sent to the various de- 
Par.ments of the .ompany where it is 
assorted. 

The first office distribution at the 
Aetna Life is made at 7.40 A. M. where 
the mail is sent by a large truck with 
compartments or bags for each floor 
to the central department on each floor 
where it in turn is opened and sent to 
the various desks so that it may be 
placed cn the proper desks and work 
begun promptly at 8.30 A. M. 


Different Color For Each Floor 


For cach floor a different colored 
folder is used and at the top is the 
number of the floor and department to 
which it belongs and at the bottom 
left hand corner the number of the 
floor to which it is to be returned. De- 
liveries are made every hour. For mail 
going from one floor to another each 
department is furnished with proper 
colored folders, which assists greatly 
in distribution. 

These trips of the men from the 
mailing departments are made in ten 
minutes’ time without hurrying. 

Outgoing mail is collected at the 
Aetna every hour and is brought to 


By Charles H. Upten, Chief of Mailing Division, Aetna Life, 
Home Office, Hartford 
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the mailing room where it is assorted, 
enclosed, sealed, weighed and stamped 
and the mail kept face up. The seal- 
ing can be done by machine at the 
rate of 100 a minute. A_ sufficient 
quantity is tied up in bundles so that 
when it is received at the post office 
it is only necessary to cut the string 
and cancel the stamps. This plan 
saves two handlings at the post office. 

Special delivery letters are taken at 
once to the post office and placed in 
the quick service box for immediate 
attention. Registered letters are taken 
in the same manner to the registry 
window at the post office. If a pack- 
age is to be insured, it may be done 
either through an insurance company 
transacting that class of business or 
the government will undertake the 
risk at a charge of $.03 for value up 
to $5, $.05 for value up to $25, $.20 for 
value up to $50 and $.25 for value up 
to $100, which is the limit written. 


Supplies and Equipment 

Innumerable supplies are used by the 
mailing departm2nt to suit the taste 
and fancy of the department heads and 
officers. Clips and fasteners, various 
kinds of paper and envelopes, daily 
present problems to the supply depart- 
ment and sometimes trouble to the 
mailing departmeiz. 

Thousands of dollars are invested 
annually in office appliances intended 
to increase efficiency, although some- 
times the appliances do not come up 
to expectation, In the mailing room 
we are not bu:daned with the old 
fashioned copy machine, the bane of 
the mail boy’s life for so many years, 
but included in the list of appliances 
are stamping and sealing machines, 
run by hand and by motor, which seal 
and stamp ordinary letters at a high 
rate of speed, stamp affixers with 
stamps locked in the machine; time 
stamps which mark the time certain 
letters are received; folding machines 
for folding letters; numbering ma- 
chines for numbering enclosures; mail 
openers for opening mail rapidly by 
machines, a knife shaving off a very 
narrow edge on each envelope; paper 
fastener machines for fastening to- 
geiher a number of sheets of papers; 
photographing machines for quick re- 
production of important letters, con- 
tracts, etc.; addressing machines with 
the names of all agents stenciled and 
kept in drawers alphabetically and also 
arranged alphabetically by states for 
frequent use, the machines being made 
either with or without motor attach- 
ment; blow torch for sealing import- 
ant letters with wax; perforation ma- 
chines for perforation stamps, and ac- 
curate scales for weighing mail. 


Machines Replace Boys 

No man or boy should be employed 
in a mail room at a task a machine 
can perform. The more we eliminate 
the human element the less liable we 
are to make mistakes that prove at 
times so costly Lo a company. 

Discussion and comparison of the 
various kinds of wood and steel trays, 


—— a — EE 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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pencils, ink, pens, wrapping paper, 
pencil sharpeners, cord, cellular card- 
voard for p.vctection of packages, etc., 
would be of value to the companies in 
adopting the divs efficient implements 
tor office equipment. 

The important swhject of pneumatic 
mail chutes, and carriers saving thou- 
sands of dollars could also very proti- 
tably be discussed. 

These materials and tools are a large 
collection of little things, but these 
little things are just what increase the 
efficiency of a mailing department and 
make it more useful to the company. 

Delivery and Collection Plans 

Insurance companies should study 
their mailing problem closely, find out 
how they can better plan delivery and 
collection schemes, analyze their rou- 
tine and ascertain if there are not 
Some useless motions, investigate new 
machinery, study tremendous wastes of 
postage stamps, etc. 

The appearance of letters going out 
from the office refiects on the company 
and holds the standard high, Keep in 
mind the human element and have 
cenditions of light, lighting, tempera- 
ture and ventilation at the most ad- 
vantageous standard. Have your room 
neither too light or too dark, not too 
hot nor too cold, and you will get 
more and better work from your em- 
ployes. 

In the last few years it has been 
discovered that some workers do not 
know how to work. There may be one 
hundred ways of doing the same job 
in a mailing room and, of course, 99 
of them must be wrong. 
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A Real 
District 
Manager 


is wanted for. one of 
the best territories in 
the most prosperous 
section of the nation. 
This is a real oppor- 
tunity for a first class 
man. 


Write = 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 
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REAL SATISFACTION 
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Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insur 


York City forms the happiest combination lmagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


ance Company in New 


220 BROADWAY 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGES T, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms 
$50,000.00, and Industrial 


Asset” . cceeemutn es ces eecccccccs we 
Liigbidatleps cues. 0cccescece 

Capital and Surplus......... 
Insurance in Force........scccscccce BOS 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


Is paying its Policyholders nearly.... 


CONDITION ON DE 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


URURURU UPL] 


Setn=t tenet 


of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
Policies from $12.58 to $1,000.00 
CEMBER 31, 1917: 


+s Se Meaises's sc ohs ces esicnecesae $ 16,560,439.04 
14,343,626.28 
2,216,812.76 
131,790,562.00 
19,612,616.08 
,500,000.00 annually 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Taxation of 
Business Insurance 
TEXT OF MILWAUKEE PROTEST 


Northwestern Mutual Life Agents 
Ask Other Agents to Tell Facts 
to Congressmen 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life’s Agents’ 
Association the following resolutions 
were adopted’ relative to taxation of 
business insurance: 

Whereas, life insurance by corpora- 
tions and partnerships on the lives of 
officers or members is a recognized 
necessity in business circles to protect 
and stabilize pusiness, as fully as any 
other class of insurance; and 

Whereas, the present income tax 
law, by including the proceeds of such 
insurance in the income of the busi- 
ness and subjecting the same to such 
heavy taxes as to make the carrying 
thereof prohibitive, 15 an unjust dis- 
crimination against this class of in- 
surance; and 

Whereas, many firms and companies 
by reason of discriminatory taxation 
have already surrendered and discon- 
tinued business protective insurance 
and others contemplate doing the same 
as future premiums shall fall due; and 

Whereas, a general revision of the 
income tax law is impending; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the 
agents of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, in annual 
convention assembled, that this injus- 
tice and discrimination be brought to 
the attention of Congress; that each 
agent use all honorable means to con- 
vince his Representative and Senator 
that the law should be at once so 
amended that this discrimination and 
unfairness may be speedily eliminated 
and repair, so far as now possible, the 
damage already done. 

In support of the above, we submit, 
stated briefly and without argument, 
the following as a few only of the 
many reasons that might be urged: 

Insurance to protect business against 
loss is to restore assets destroyed. For 
this reason buildings, machinery and 
other property are insured against fire, 
damage or theft. If a loss is paid un- 
der any other kind of insurance, the 
proceeds are not considered income, 
but are treated, and properly so, as a 
replacement of the assets that were de- 
stroyed. 

A business manager, in the full vigor 
of manhood, who is the financial 
strength, or the brains, or the energy, 
or all combined, of a business, is an 
asset infinitely more valuable than any 
mere piece of property can be. If such 
a man dies, the business sustains a 
loss far greater than if a building or a 
factory burns. Life insurance money 
on that valuable life paid into the 
treasury of that business does not be- 
gin to replace the loss as old buildings 


or equipment are replaced by new. 
The money so paid is in fact and ought 
to be so recognized by legislation, a 
replacement fund and not income. The 
proceeds of life insurance so paid is 
no more income than is a check from 
a fire insurance company to replace 
buildings or equipment. 


The present law should be so amend- 
ed as to not discriminate against those 
who carry business insurance, who fol- 
low the commendable plan of protect: 
ing creditors and business associates. 
There is no reason why insurance 
against the greater loss and one which 
must come should be treated with less 
favor than insurance against lesser 
losses by fire or other casualty which 
may never occur. } 


No insured is under obligation to 
continue the insurance. Policies may 
be lapsed by the owner at any time; 
and if, as is the fact, a large amount 
of business protective insurance has 
been or will be lapsed, the Government 
gains nothing by continuing the tax 
on the statute, for there will be no in- 
surance proceeds to tax—illustrating 
again the fact that an unfair or unjust 
tax is bad both for the Government and 
the tax payer. It defeats its own pur- 
pose. 

The present law, as applied to busi- 
ness insurance, particularly to corpo- 
rations, where such proceeds are i> 
cluded also in computing the war ex- 
cess profits tax, is prohibitive. The 
tax may run as high as 60 per cent. 
of the amount received and the result 
is the owner of the policy pays 100 per 
cent. premiums and gets 40 per cent. 
protection. 

It does not help that the insured may 
survive the war and the period of high 
taxes; this class of insurance is car- 
ried for present protection, to replace 
assets destroyed; it is not a specula- 
tion on the life of the insured. 

Any business produces revenue to 
the government under the income tax 
in proportion only to its earning ca- 
pacity and income. When crippled by 
the death of an important manager and 
the loss is not replaced, the result is 
diminished net earnings—a permanent 


reduction of contributions to income. 


taxes, which more than offsets the loss 
in revenue on one item of income for 
a single year. The tax is not support- 
ed by logic, nor indeed will it result in 
producing substantial revenue. 

While pointing out the injustice of 
this tax, we assure the Government 
and Congress that there is not the 
slightest desire to evade the payment 
of any equitable tax to meet the ex- 
penses of the war. The direct personal 
work of life insurance agents of the 
United States, the financial support of 
insurance companies, is, we trust, suf- 
ficiently distinctive and far reaching to 
establish the full confidence of the Gov- 
ernment and Congress in the hearty 
co-operation of life insurance compan- 
ies and their representatives in these 
strenuous times, 


Established 
1867 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


Satisfied? 


S your story as an Agent 
Finished, or are you still 
waiting for the Big Chapter? 


Valuable Openings in Productive Territory 
For Energetic Ambitious Men. 


Warland A@enrance Corpora 


Baltimore 


LIFE 
HEALTH JOHN T. STONE 
ACCIDENT President 


“LIVE AND DIE WITH ASSURANCE” 


PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: + 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 
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Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, : 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies,  ~ 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. — 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the st h tige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 9 h eae 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the | 


Agency Force are: 


The SECURITY of. the non-fluctuating, panic and war | 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully | 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders.in premium de- | 
posits, the result of the Company’s. superior earnings, | 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. * Allan Waters, Second Vice-President | 
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Hepburn Article 
Helps Sell $30,000 


WILKES-BARRE BUSINESS POLICY 


Attorney for Insured Tells Why He 
Gave Insurance Protection 
Advice 


In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the Wilkes-Barre 
& New York Carrier Corporation has 


taken out $30,000 business insurance. 


The line is carried by the Pacific Mu- 
tual. In telling why he advised the 
insured to buy this insurance Attor- 
ney J. P. Lord, of that city, presented 
the case of business insurance in this 
concise Manner: 


“As counsel, I recommended it for 
the reason that we could not lose any 
of our officials without severe financial 
loss, and for the following additional 
reasons: 


“For the credit it gives us. 
“Because I believe it is as essential 
for all corporations to carry business 


imsurance on their officers as it is to 
carry fire insurance on their property. 


“Because a prominent banker here in 
Wilkes-Barre, George O. Motter, cashier 
of the Hanover Bank, recommended it 
as a safeguard to our business and a 
help to our financial standing. 


“Because I am informed -that.all the 
Federal Reserve Banks are requesting 
information from their applicants for 
loans as to the amount of life insur- 
ance carried by the-business or the 
individual. 


“Because of the statement by Mr. 
Hepburn, the great banker, as to its 
“hecessity for ‘a corporaticn. 

“Because generally it is a business 
necessity. 


“Because the whole trend of bank- 
ing in the United States today is to- 
ward more scientific study of the bor- 
rower’s responsibility, the development 
of standard forms of security and the 
reduction of rates of interest. 


“Because as an attorney for private 
as well as corporate interests, I realize 
the financial stability it gives, especially 
where there are obligations.” 


Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 
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Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


$100,000 INCOMES 


Twenty-two Insurance Agents Figured 
In This Fortunate Class 
Last Year 
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In Washington it is announced by 
the income tax office that twenty-two 
insurance men earned more than $100,- 
000 last year. 

Four commercial travelers showed 
incomes of over $100,000, as did two 
saloon-keepers, one professional sports: 
man, eighteen hotel proprietors, and 
twenty-two insurance agents. Actors, 
singers and musicians to the number 
of 914 showed incomes of $11,128,000, 
a net average of over $12,000. Five of 
these incomes were over $150,000. In 
the class of authors, editors and re- 
porters, there were sixteen incomes 
better than $100,000, and two above 


$500,000. Twelve ministers of the gos- 
pel showed incomes of more than 
$50,000. 

The legal profession earned the 


greatest total incomes among profes- 
sions, although the average income 
among engineers was higher. 

Of the 23,000 manufacturers in the 
country in 1916, one in every ten made 
returns, paying a total of 12 per cent. 
of the tax; of the merchants, one in 
ten made returns, paying 12.5 per cent. 
of the tax; of commission brokers in 
all fields, one in five, paying 8 per 
cent.; real estate brokers, one in four, 
paying 0.83 per cent.; lawyers and 
judges, one in five, paying 2.5 per 
cent.; mine owners and operators, one 
in six, paying 4 per cent. One farmer 
in about every 400 made returns, pay- 
ing an aggregate of 1 per cent. of the 
tax, one teacher in every 200, one 
clergyman in about every seventy-five. 


WINS ROSEN WATCH 
The watch offered by Harry B. Rosen 
to the man who would win the presi- 
dency of the Fidelity Leaders’ Club of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life was awarded 
to Clayton M. Hunsicker, of Philadel- 
phia. The watch, of gold, was set with 

diamonds, rubies and sapphires. 


During the last ten days the P. F. 
Huff Agency of the Travelers wrote 
$1,007,000, including three $100,000 and 
four $50,000 cases,. all the business 
having been written by agents of the 
office. 


———————————————_ 
Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seyen years has 


been rendering unexcelled 


service, does not work alone. 


Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old 
the Past 
bination 


Massachusetts Mutual. ‘ 
and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a -com- 
that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Our enviable’ record for service in 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 
JOSEPH +C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


| MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


UNDERWRITER 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


Sentara — 


re 


INSURANCE COMP. 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Metropolitan District 3 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life’s 
Employes’ Disability 
23,906 CLAIMS PAID LAST YEAR 


Company Pays One-half of Premiums 
—Two-thirds Salary First 
26 Weeks 


In August, 1914, the Metropolitan 
Life offered to employes an insurance 
plan under which provision could be 
made against sickness and accident. 
The Company pays one-half of the pre- 


miums. On December 31, 1917, 14,893 
(over 80 per cent. of those eligible) 
employes had availed themselves of 
this offer. Of these, 4,147 (about 80 
per cent. of those eligible) were home 
office employes, and 10,746 (about 83 
per cent. of those eligible) employes 
in the field. During 1917, a total of 
23,906 claims, amounting to $268,078.26, 
were paid. Of these, 10,720 were on 
home office employes and 13,186 on 
those in the field, 


The policy provides for the payment 
of two-thirds salary during the first 
twenty-six weeks of illness, beginning 
with the eighth day of sickness. From 
the beginning of the twenty-seventh 
week of sickness to the expiration of 
the fifth year of sickness, one-half of 
the original benefit is paid. After this 
time until the employe reaches age 65, 
one-quarter of the original benefit is 
paid. 

The Company has provided for the 
first seven days of sickness by a grad- 
uated scale of absence credits against 
which an employe may charge days of 
absence due to sickness or, other un- 
avoidable absences not provided for by 
the disability policy. In other words, 
there is a complete provision against 
sickness. 


Absence Credits 
Absence credits are graded so that 


Length of Service 
Less than 1 year 


1 year or over, but less than 5 years 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 


15 years, but less than 20 years 


2b Vieersie wis oes... Te 
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5 years, but less than 10 years... 
10 years, but less than 15 years... 


20 years, but less than 25 years... 


Sees eee 


o4 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
Yo ve tons *ncrease in Insurance in Force 


length of service is emphasized and en- 
couraged. 
Life Insurance 


It is but natural that as an insurance 
company the Metropolitan should en- 
courage its employes to carry life in- 
surance. Believing, moreover, in the 
value of group insurance by which all 
employes are insured under one pol- 
icy, it was natural that the Company 
should have taken out such a policy on 
its own employes. During the year 
1917, 48 claims were paid on the lives 
of members of the field force, with in- 
surance aggregating $61,377. 


Allowances 


The Company has continued its prac- 
tice of providing for aged and disabled 
employes who have been a long time 
in the Company’s service. During the 
year the following rule in regard to 
retiring home office employes was put 
into effect: 

“Any home office clerical employe 
insured under the group health policy, 
having passed age 65, whether inca- 
pacitated or not, may, if he desires, 
be referred, on the 1ecommendation of 
the section head, to the executive to 
he retired at one-third salary.” 

This is one of the most liberal dis- 
ability plans that has been adopted by 
any company, as it practically assures 
every disabled or superannuated em- 
ploye the equivalent of one-third sal- 
ary for life. 

During the past year, the Company 
authorized the payment of allowances 
to 798 field employes to the amount of 
$251,594.11, and to 201 home office em- 
ployes to the amount of $26,516.68. 


WALLINGTON SUCCEEDS LONG 

Following the resignation of Leo F. 
Long from the Grange Life of Michigan, 
the Company has appointed Ivan D. 
Wallington as superintendent of agents. 
Mr. Wallington was at one time state 
manager for the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust in Michigan. 


Absence Credits 


... 1 day for each month of service in 


any calendar year at two-thirds pay 


...12 days each year at two-thirds pay 
...12 days at full pay 
#ne15 


days at full pay 
days at full pay 
days at full pay 
days at full pay 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Ageney Force | 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Pracnca Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


co] 
A home office man jg an acquisition. Personality and 
Where Yearly recently remarked diplomacy—tactfulness and adroitness 
Allotments that never in his —make the approach easier, the con- 
Will Come From experience had sO yergation and selling talk smoother— 
many farmers all the closing quicker, more certain and 
applied for large policies. Twenty- permanent. Bear in mind, however, 
fives and fifties now come from the that personality is not acting; it must 
rural sections, where formerly a ten “ying true.” It must be backed by 
was a curiosity. The “Monthly Re- confidence, fortified by knowledge, and 


view” of the George Washington Life 
observes that now the first half of the 
year has ended many solicitors will 
doubtless pause for a moment and en- 
deavor to decide what course to pursue 
in order to fulfill yearly allotments. 
This should not be a serious problem, 
for there is one class of prospeets who 
will soon be buying larger policies than 
they ever have before in the history of 
this business. ‘They are the farmers. 

Resolve at once to begin an intensive 
campaign among the farmers, but first 
of all place yourself in a position to 
give them the kind of advice on this 
subject they have not all been fortunate 
enough to have had in the past. 

It will be important to know whether 
or not ihe farmer owns his land. Where 
the farm is incumbered it is necessary 
that sufficient insurance is carried to 
pay off the mortgage in case of death. 
Where the farm is clear it is more diffi- 
cult to decide just what amount should 
be earried. In such cases it might be 
well to disregard the amount to be ap- 
plied for and consider first the sum 
the farmer can afford to set aside as a 
savings fund for old age. Looked at 
from this angle, farmers, as a general 
thing, are much under-insured. 

Assume that a farmer, age 35, owns 
50 acres of land all of which is under 
cultivation. You will have no difficulty 
in convincing him that even in poor 
years he should set aside at least $3 
of his income from each of the 50 acres 
as a reserve for the years when his age 
will prevent active work. This would 
mean $159 and will purchase $4,000 20 
pay endowment at age 65. Should he 
live to 65, $1.88 will be returned for 
every $1 so invested without including 
the interest earnings of his deposits. 
Then should death occur during the 
20-year saving period, his family would 
receive the amount he had planned to 


Save. 
* a * 


Everybody has a per- 
sonality. It is what 
makes or breaks many 
of us. The hardest 
worker with a poor 
personality will make but a partial 
success. What the Federal Life says 
to its representatives about personality 
is true to the letter. Here it is: 
Many representatives possess pleas- 
ing personalities, but underestimate 
their abilities. They lack self-confi- 
dence and self-belief and hence do not 
achieve what they really are capable 
of accomplishing. A pleasing person- 
ality, properly utilized, will bring your 
prospects closer to you—will give you 
more confidence in yourself, and make 
you. more sure of securing the sig- 
nature on the dotted line. The glint 
of the eye—the warmth of the hand- 
shake—the smile of good fellowship— 
the frankness of expression—the gen- 
eral “make-up” and its myriad details 
all unite in making personality—some- 
thing that stamps each person as sep- 
arate and distinct from all others. The 
representative with pleasing personality 
and individuality makes prospects glad 
to see him, and if he has persuasive- 
ness and ability back of that pleasing 
outward manner he secures the appli- 
eation. Add to personality, ability and 
sincerity—believe in yourself and eul- 
tivate thoroughness in imparting infor- 
mation to others. Personality is a 
heritage with some, but with many it 


Getting Some- 
thing Out of 
Personality 


by the compelling force of truth and 
sincerity. 

Therefore, develop personality—drop 
those things that jar on the nerves of 
others—carry the feeling of freedom, 
not breathless bustle and agitation. 
Particular attention should be paid to 
outward appearance—to manner and 
speech because personality that pleases 
must be the embodiment of many 
worthy qualities. 

Progress and success will be yours 
so long as you believe in yourself and 
carry and use a personality that pleases. 
The world is ready to give you its best 
freely if you deserve it, and you will 
deserve much if you acquire a pleasing 
personality and a justifiable, well poised 
self-confidence. 


* * * 
A writer in the 
Modern Salesman John Hancock 
Doesn’t Use “Wield” remarks 


that it used to be 
imagined that the 
man who made good as a salesman was 
a rare sort of animal who snared his 
prey or ran it till it was all tired out 
__stuck its head in the sand—then 
speared it. Maybe it’s still so, put it 
appears to us that the modern sales- 
man is of somewhat different get-up. 


Appears to us, that the fellow who 
brings in the most real orders or ap- 
plications, as the case may be, now-a- 
days, is the same one who notices and 
talks kindly to the little folks; who is 
able to see something to admire about 
the way Mr. Jones keeps his garden, 
his: store, his chickens, his family or 
his job—sees these things and enjoys 
them—honestly admires them without 
any expectation of gain. 

Instinctively, this modern sales chap 
believes his mission is an honest one, 
a worthy one, and, therefore,,he does 
not approach people in make-up, but 
just as a natural human being. He 


Make-up 


has nothing to hide—he knows (un- 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. ~ 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Compan 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


EE el 


consciously perhaps) that he is his 
non-professional manner breeds con- 
fidence. He feels at home in his pros- 
pect’s house, and his prospect, too, feels 
at home. When, in the natural course 
of events. two men get together in such 
a way and one of them has something 
to sell—the other one is just about 
sure to buy. Don’t suppose this sales- 
man we're cnoakinge of would know the 
“psychological moment” from the com- 
monest species of moments, but seems 
to us, he is the real thing in selling. 
* * * 


Speaking of the old 


Teaching days of hat passing, 
That Interests the “Penn Mutual 
Are Mutual News Letter” says 


that with the coming 
of life insurance, duty was substituted 
for dependence and co-operation for 
charity, The self-respecting man could 
now provide for his family in event 
of his death by the simple method of 
paying during his life-time for just such 
a contingency. All he had to do was 
to join with neighbors as thoughtful, 
industrious and thrifty as himself, each 
contributing to the same purpose ac- 
cording to ‘benefits desired, so that 
when death happened to any one, the 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies. -......c.c.es- «= 10,c0e,000 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
Sta ce sscavo oko ee wee ee + + $791,060,002 


It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
cocci se sted gleininelite «4 Degli aopetmm 

It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


amount paid from the common fur 
was accepted by the family as a righ 
as something having been paid for ai 
properly belonging to them and not ; 
something given to them for whi 
they were expected to be grateful. 
Important as the business is, al 
undenied as its benefits are, it yet st 
vives and is extended only by the mo 
strenuous work; by the personal, fa 
to face and heart to heart appeal 
its agents; in this respect bearing 
close analogy to the teaching whi 
experience has proven necessary to t 
propagation of religious and ethical } 
liefs. Its advocates therefore are 
the highest sense teachers inculcati’ 
the truths that men’s interests are n- 
tual, not antagonistic, that happine) 
consists in working together and he- 
ing each other, that in this way | 
are benefited and none is injur, 
and that where the cause for unhap- 
ness lies in anxiety touching the fut? 
welfare of dependents, adequate 1? 


insurance is the sovereign remedy. 
s * # 


Before hiring a you; 


Training man I always ask as) 
Young Men old-line life inmsuran, 
To Save and when he says ? 


has a thousand or t) 
I reason he has something in his m'l 
which will make him a more than u~- 
ally valuable man to my firm. The ct 
of one thousand dollars straight °® 
policy at eighteen is about thirty ce 5 
weekly. How easy it is for you, ail 
a cub has been three months in yi! 
employ, and if you want to keep h* 
to call him into your office and expl} 
the many advantages of life insurar’, 
offering to advance the premium fo# 
half or a whole year, the policy to * 
main in your hands as a matter of bi! 
ness discipline to him, on condit® 
that the applicant would leave with © 
cashier every week a pro rata of © 
premium to repay you, and another ° 
rata to cover the next year’s premi’}, 
in this way training him to have il? 
advance.—J. W. Hamilton in the “JY 
Goods Report.” | 


$500,000 A YEAR | 
W. A Hinshaw has just comple? 
his first twenty-seven months as ‘P 
resentative of the Bankers Life C® 
pany. His paid-for business for ‘¥ 
period has amounted to $1,001,500, i¢ 
the total number of policy holders 
resented by that amount of busit* 
is five hundred and seventy-nine. '* 
average premium for the entire a 
of business has been over $38 per tit 
sand. His total of applied-for bus 
is approximately $1,100,000. 
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Dr. Edward K. Root, medical exam- 
iner of the Aetna Life Insurance Co., is 
cruising on Long Island Sound. 

David R. Woodnouse, attorney for 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
is spending a week on the golf courses 
of Manchester, Vermont and Bethle- 
hem, N. H. : 

Morgan B, Brainard, treasurer of the 
Aetna Life, and Charles H. Remington, 
assistant treasurer of the same com- 
pany, are spending a few days in Can- 
ada on a fishing trip. 

A daughter was born last week to 
Mr. and Mrs.” Arthur H. Hughes. Mr. 
Hughes is an accident underwriter for 
the Travelers Insurance Co. 

Geo. B. Chandler, compensation com- 
missioner in Connecticut, is touring the 
White Mountains in company with Lt. 
Paul Perigord of the French Army. 

John M. Laird, actuary of the Con- 
necticut General, and Mrs. Laird and 
son, have returned to Hartford after 
spending a month at New London, 
N. H. ; 

Chas. HW. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Aetna Life, and Mrs. Gilbert, are 
among the recent arrivals at the Craw- 
ford House in ths White Mountains. 

Hdward M. Day, an insurance attor- 
ney of Hartford, aud a director of the 
Phoenix Insurance Co., is doing import- 
ant work in Waihiugton as director of 
the Red Cross, Bureau of Communica- 
tions. 

Lt. Geo. A. Hunt, formerly of the 
Connecticut Mutual, but now a lieuten- 
ant in the 23rd Infantry, U. S. Army, 
has returned to his home in Hartford 
after having seen hard fighting at Cha- 
teau Thierry lust June. 


—_— -— 


INHERITANCE TAX IDEA 


A life insurance policy made payable 
to one’s estate is included as a part of 
that estate in computing the Federal 
inheritance tax. If this same policy, 
however, is made payable to a relative 
such as wife, daughter, etc., it is not 
included in the tax, A life insurance 
man who is awake to this condition 
cannot only ingratiate himself with his 
client but also by endeavoring to as- 
sist other heavily insured individuals 
in changing policies from estate to 
beneficiary with insurable interest may, 
by so doing, find a prolific’ field for 
added insurance. : 


POSTOFFICE MEN PROSPECTS 


The postoffice department ordered 
salary increases in offices throughout 
the country, effective July 1. Each 
clerk and carrier and other employes 
who have been receiving less than $2,- 
200 a year are to receive a straight 
increase of $200 a year, while employes 
who have been paid more than $2,200 
yearly will have a 5 per cent. salary 
raise. Therefore they are good pros- 
pects for insurance. 
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We are prepared to offer 
NOW 


To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 
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unusual opportunities for money-making 
and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President 
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“CAN'T AFFORD IT” 


Frank W. Clark, Los Angeles, Thinks 
That Statement Hardest 
to Meet 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 
Se ES 


The most difficult objection for a life Facts— 
insurance agent to meet is “I cannot 
afford it.” 

Frank W. Clark, Pacific Mutual, Los 
Angeles, Cal., tells how he meets this 
objection, his article being printed by 
the “Pacific Mutual News.” Mr. Clark 
says: 

“I have found that applicable human 
interest stories are most effective un- 
der these conditions. It is very often 
that the man sincerely believes that he ! 
cannot afford to pay the premium. It is 
up to the representative of the Company 
to convince him that he cannot afford 
to do otherwise. Is is very likely that 
the policyholder will mention several 
expenditures that he is being ealled 
upon to make and obligations that he 
has assumed that must be taken care 
of in the future. I always endeavor to 
picture to this man the pitiful state 
his wife and children would be left in 
should he be taken away under thes: 
conditions, especially without any life 
insurance to liquidate his debts. Ask 
him to mention any other cause to 
which he is paying an equivalent 
amount of money each year that means 
so much to his family. Sentiment and 
sincerity will get the desired result if 
anything will under these conditions.” 


BRITISH iNVESTIGATION 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


Will Inquire Into Industrial Insurance 
—Questions Discussed in House 


of Par ilankent A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 


purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to fuli 
3% reserve 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” This DIRECT LEAD 
SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 


London, July 25.—The president of 
the Board of Trade was asked whether. 
In view of the repeated statements by 
members of Parliament that the lif 
insurance companies, with profit to 
themselves” and loss to the assured 
have lapsed millions of life insurance 
policies during the last year or two, 
he will appoint a small committee ¢o 
test the accuracy of these statements, 
to ascertain whether the provisions of 
the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 
which are designed to protect indus. 
trial policyholders, are being evaded; 
and whether there is reason ‘to suppose 
that the life insurance companies are 
making profit out of the war, or are 
treating their members unjustly in the 
matter of war extras, etc.? 

Answer: I do not think the appoint- 
ment to a committee, with a reference 
limited to the points to which my hon. 
friend draws attention, would be satis- 
factory, but I have under consideration 
the question of a more general inquiry 
into industrial life insurance :bnsiness. 


W. H,. Joyce, of Buffalo, led all Pru- 
dential superintendents last year in 
new net business. H. R. Kendall, of 
Louisville, was. second. 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


The Combined 
Life, Sickness 


and Accident 
policies, sold only by the 


| Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate witk 

E. H. PUKKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Beaumont, Texas Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary; W. E. Schram, associate edi- 
The address of the officers is the 
Telephone 2497 


tor. 
office of this newspaper. 
John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 
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THE AGENT’S FIRST YEAR 

The “Life Insurance Courant” de- 
votes more than two pages to a con- 
demnation of home office life insur: 
ance sales direction by an agent who 
has been in the business a year, dur- 
ing which time he was successful. 
This agent is amazed at what he calls 
lack of appreciation given the new 
agent, meager educational facilities of 
fered or (when there is education), of a 
poor quality. He finds the average 
company ‘so indifferent about the 
agent’s financial considerations that it 
“will permit him to starve in the street 
rather than buy him a ten-cent bowl 
of soup.” He declares that the life 
insurance company has no soul, that 
there are few men in it of ability, edu- 
cation and standing; and the compan- 
ies “make it impossible for a Man with 
the elements of success in him, with 
enthusiasm and optimism to seek out 
lifé insurance as a preferred vocation,” 

He even says that he has known 
men of his acquaintance in life insur- 
ance who know practically nothing 
more about the business to-day than 
they did one year ago. 

Mostly stuff and nonsense. There is 
no business in this land of business 
where a new man can get as much 
assistance from others in his profes- 
sion as in life insurance. Preachers 
and advisors are as ‘thick as huckle- 
berries in the Adirondacks. Every- 
body will help him; the man at the 
next desk talks his ear off advising 
what to do as well as what to avoid; 
the brother agent at the end of the 
room tips off the article that he read 
in So-and-So’s, magazine which has 
aided in landing a $100,000 case; the 
general agent gives him all. the point- 
ers that he can absorb, with some he 
can’t; the home Office is constantly 
sending out information of value. 
There are experience talks, lectures, 
quizzes, question boxes, periodicals. 

There have been so many books 
written that it would take a library 
of many shelves to house them. 

The agent who wrote the “Courant” 
article says he has been in, business 
for a year. There is enough good 
literature on life insurance to keep 
him busy for at least a year if he will 
devote every night to these books and 
pamphlets for a year. Wonder if he 
did so? It takes at least two months 
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to read and absorb the Armstrong in- 
vestigation alone, in which volumes 
the fundamentals of insurance are dis- 
cussed by experts, many of whom are 
dead, In this office is a book on the 
“Inheritance Tax,’ which we'll defy 
this agent to absorb in less than a 
week. 

Into this highly specialized field, 
where there are at least 100,000 agents 
and many new ones constantly receiv- 
ing the rate book, this agent evidently 
thinks that a new man can enter and 
be furnished a complete equipment 


which will enable him to master the, 


great science of life insurance in a 
few weeks. Some companies have 
more than 10,000 agents, while they 
have only a handful of officers. Does 
this agent feel that each new agent is 
to be personally received at the home 
office and given an individual recep- 
tion? It is impracticable. Life insur- 
ance cannot be rolled up into a cap- 
sule and fed the agent in such a large 
dose that he needs nothing but the 
first ministration of the medicine. The 


agent must have more than knowledge; * 


its a case of going out, rubbing shoul- 
ders, getting one’s own experience in 
addition. While there is room for con- 
siderable improvement in the treat- 
ment of novices, to say that a great 
deal of care is not lavished upon them 
is untrue, and every time an agent is 
employed it means considerable ex- 
pense. Just how much has been fig- 
ured out by H. A. Woods. 

Such allegations as enthusiasm and 
loyalty being killed by the “indifferent 
manner” in which agents are treated, 
and that life insurance has not in it 
many men of ability and learning an- 
swer themselves. In short, look around 
you and see. 

And is it not strange that despite the 
handicaps which this agent says are 
thrown about the new men in the busi- 
ness that he was able to write more 
than $300,000 his first year? If con- 
ditions were as black as he paints them 
he couldn’t do it. 


TRACEABLE TO BAD HOUSING 


The effect of fatigue upon industrial 
workers, as-a cause of accident and 
disease, is well known. A student of 
this subject said recently that in his 
opinion most of our hotels are admir- 
ably constructed to promote non-indus- 
trial fatigue. “The houses of the work- 
ers,’ he says, “are admirably located, 
in general, and are constructed, appar- 
ently, for the sole purpose of making 
it impossible for the working man to 
secure the rest necessary for him to 
go back to his work properly recuper- 
ated, to take up the burden of the day. 
The fatigue that comes from insufli- 
cient sleep and rest at home is not in- 
dependent of industry, for it harks 
right back to one of the prime re- 
quisites in industrial hygiene, the most 
hygienic thing that any employer can 
do is to pay a living wage.” 

So much for the living wage argu- 
ment. One might go on increasing 
wages indefinitely and the hotel keep- 
ers and the landlords who supply hous- 
ing for the workers would continue to 
furnish just as poor quarters in just as 
poor locations, in just as poor condition 


as before, and keep increasing the rent 
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FREDERICK W. FULLER 


Fred W. Fuller, general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Springfield, Mass., found time to write 
close to $2,500,000 of personal pro- 
duction last year, and there is no tell- 
ing what he will do this year as will be 
geen by reading the story on the front 
page of this paper about the du Pont 
insurance. 

* * * 

A. E. Forrest, president of the North 
American Accident. Chicago, made a 
brief stay in New York this week. He 
had been in Atlantic City with Mrs. 
Forrest and stopped in New York on his 
way home. 

* * * 

William MacGill has been elected 
president of the Baltimore Life Insur- 
ance Company to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Frank Stro- 
bridge. S. D. Powell has been elected 
secretary. Mr. MacGill went with the 
Baltimore Life in 1892, later became 
superintendent of agencies, and from 
that office was promoted to secretary. 

s = * 

Henry D. Lindsley, former president 
of the Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, is now chief of the 
War Risk Section in France, succeed- 
ing Major Willard D. Straight, formerly 
representative of the War Risk Bu- 
reau, with headquarters in Paris. 


ATTITUDE ON FORMS 

As an indication of the attitude com- 
panies are taking toward the proposed 
standard accident and health policies, 
what the Chicago Bonding & Insurance 
says to its agents is significant: “We 
have seen a good many attempts at 
reform in the past and we are firmly 
of the belief that the present attempt 
is going through. Any agent who is at 
all familiar with the accident business 
will admit that the policies sold today 
are entirely too liberal. 


to correspond with the increases in 
wages. Why not attack the evil of 
poor housing at its source? 
not remove or destroy all the dwell- 
ings that are not well located or in 
good condition; but at least they could, 
in many thousands of cases, be made 
safe and reasonably healthful places 
to live in. Then there would not be 
s¢ much fatigue and there would be 
fewer accidents and disease attributed 
to occupational causes. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


One can- 


Charles R. Page’s appointment on tl 
United States Shipoing Board dre 
from the “Fireman’s Fund Record” th 
week the followiug comment: “It 
with no little pride that the marine d 
partment of this Company looks up¢ 
the selection by President Wilson | 
one of its chief men, Charles R. Pag 
to act on the United States Shippir 
Board. We are glad that we are ab 
to loan such a valuable man to tl 
government,” 

* a8 GW 

James E. Rhodes, 2d, who went 
France about the first of March 
serve with the Y. M. C. A., laying doy 
for the time being his work as exa) 
iner in the liability claim departme 
with the Travelers, has been appoint) 
by the Company to act as adjuster | 
claims arising from the group insi 
ance on Red Cross workers. The Trg: 
elers handles the health and accide. 
insurance for these workers in Fran 
as well as a portion of the life ins). 


anc® risk. 
* * * 


Sergeant Frederi¢k D. Williams, | 
Bettery B. 269th Brigade, British Roy! 
Field Artillery. and formerly a Tri- 
elers agent. died in a hospital ) 
France on May 1. Mr. Williams as : 
agent reported through the Newa: 
Branch. As a soldier he was tw? 
gassed and twice wounded, and h! 
been cited in generai orders seve! 
times for bravery. He was thirty-f» 
years old. 

* * * 


Harold A. Dart, of the home off > 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, w) 
is now at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., }3 
been made a corporal. 

s 2 s 


Lloyd A. Souville, of Brooklyn, w) 
is district manager for the Massac - 
setts Bonding, is to run on a “d’” 
platform against Thomas E. Brown’? 
for Assembly in the Hleventh Distr «. 
Mr. Souville is well known in e 
Eleventh Assembly District. He is ¢ 
father of Russ Souville, the Hrasrs 
Hall football player, and has two ot? 
sons, Lloyd and Lawrence, now 21 
France as members of the 106th 1 
chine Gun Battalion, formerly & 
First New York Cavalry. 

* * 


Russell Andrus Simons. son of F* 
sell M. Simons, general agent of © 
Home Life of New York at 115 Brcl 
way, New York City, and Mrs. Sim<:. 
arrived at Upper Montelair, N. J., 0 
eng Mother and*son are dc 
well. 


HEAVY BURGLARY BUSINESS 


One New York casualty office repi * 
an increase of fifty-one per cent.” 
burglary premiums so far this yl. 
Other offices have experienced he Y 
increases. These increases are lars) 
owing to the war. The banks insist” 
insurance of various kinds to co? 
goods on which they have lent moy 
heavily, which goods are for acccit 
of various foreign governments. W' 
it not for this none of this new | 
glary business would have been * 
tained, It is reported that $1,000 & 
miums are common and that often t! 
run much higher. One underwriter iid 
that $500,000 worth of goods '© 
covered in a Brooklyn wareho® 
These goods are for Russia but t'Y 
will not be shipped until the conditi's 
there are better. The losses on /§ 
class of business have been few, w/@ 
the loss ratio on ordinary reside’© 
and mercantile business has not Lids 
abnormal. Should this condition 
tinue a highly favorable showing sh«!é 
be made for the year. Of course 
the end the foreign governments IV¢ 
to pay for this extra insurance insit? 
upon by the banks. ~~ 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Committee to Study 
Excess Lines 


MANY PROBLEMS HAVE ARISEN 


Insurance Needs of Property Owners 
Unprecedented Because of War— 
Frank Lock Chairman 


So many problems have arisen in 
connection with excess lines that a 
company committee has been appointed 
to consider various phases of the mat- 
ter. Frank Lock, United States Man- 
ager of the Atlas, is chairman of the 
committee. 

Naturally, since the entrance of the 
United States into the war and the 
high industrial pressure to manufacture 
the supplies not only needed for our 
own armies but for export purposes 
the demand for insurance has been un- 
precedented, and the old fashioned 
arrangements for binding lines from 
office to office, with its uncertainties, 
irregularities and dissatisfaction with 
results by placers, may have to be 
changed, if some real improvement can 
be suggested. 


Industry At Top Speed 


With all, values changing over night, 
there seems no limit to the heights 
to which they are climbing. Plants 
are being enlarged, while so many new 
plants are being built that labor, coal 
and supplies are in a chaotic shape, 
so much so that the government has 
refused to permit new factories to be 
erected. One industrial plant in this 
country covers fifty acres. A grain 
elevator in New Jersey has $3,000,000 
worth of grain stored. 

All of these questions have a direct 
angle on insurance, and require the 
attention of the clearest minds in the 
business. 


CHIEF EXAMINER ENLISTS 


A. Nevin Detrich, Chambersburg, 
chief examiner for the Pennsylvania, 
Insurance Department last week en- 
listed as a private in the medical corps 
of the army. 

Mr. Detrich, for several years chair- 
man of the Washington party State 
Committee, has reported at Camp 
Meade Monday. He has been granted 
a leave of absence from the state serv- 
ice, half his’salary going to his family. 


OCTOBER 9 
Fire Marshal Port, of Pennsylvania, 
has announced that October 9 will be 
fire prevention day in that state. 


Fifty Years an 
Agent of Niagara 


TRIBUTE TO C. H. WOODWORTIL 


Buffalo Agent Presented With Mono- 
grammed Military Brushes by 
Company 


C. H. Woodworth, of the Woodworth- 
Hawley Company, Buffalo, and one of 
the organizers of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, completed 
the fiftieth year of his representation 
of the Niagara Fire on August 1, and 
in honor of the occasion he was pre- 
sented with a set of monogrammed 
military clothes brushes by the Com- 
pany, which accompanied its gift with 
this letter to the veteran Buffalo agent: 

Company’s Letter 

“Half a century has passed since 
you first hung the Niagara’s commis- 
sion in your office. As a slight token 
of our esteem for your long and faith- 
ful service we are sending you a small 
parcel, the contents of which you will 
please accept with our hearty good 
wishes for long continued happiness 
and prosperity. We take this oppor- 
tunity of telling you that we greatly 
appreciate the many years of service 
you have given this Company during 
that time. Your work for us has been 
reflected by an excellent Joss record 
and a goodly share of profit in a city 
where many companies have not been 
so fortunate. This record has been 
made possible by your thorough knowl- 
edge of the business in your city and 
your loyalty to the interests of your 
companies. We are proud and fortu- 
nate to have an agent of your high 
standing during half a century and 
we trust you will continue as our rep- 
resentative for a long period to come.” 


WILL DISCUSS LICENSES 


The representative of the New York 
local agents and A. C. Hegeman, rep- 
resenting the Brokers of New York 
City, will attend an adjourned confer- 
ence, with Superintendent Phillips, at 
Albany, August 13, at 11 o’clock, to 
discuss the provisions of the Graves 
law affecting brokers’ and agents’ li- 
cenges. 


ELGIN WITH A RECIPROCAL 


The Associated Employers’ Recipro- 
eal of Chicago, Sherman & HEllis, Inc., 
attorneys in fact, has entered Mary- 
land and will write compensation, lia- 
bility, and all lines of automobile in- 
surance. B.,K. Elgin, formerly gen- 
eral agent of the Employers’ Indemnity, 
will be the Baltimore representative. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


_. 123 William Street, NEW YORK 


Y 


—Tur AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 
TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 
RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
REGISTERED MAIL 
Affiliated with 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AXTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
The Gamewell Fire Alarm Just say: 
Bere pee ae ; “Insurance 
ire arm an olice lelegraphs 99 
for Municipal and Private Plants Man — 
OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL the open “seaame 


to every courtesy- 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS within our power. 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
AGENCIES 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York Room with de- 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. tached bath $1.50 
1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. and $2.00 

335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Has 

915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. =H Private bath $2.50 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. Z and $3 00 


Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company. Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., 
Canal Zone, Panama 


F. P. Danforth, ‘1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 


Ancon; 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Reserv 
Capital 
Surplus 


Capital 
Surplus 


“ OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


Broker Status In 
British Courts 


SAME AS AMERICAN DECISIONS 


Suit for Recovery Brought On Basis of 
Broker Representing Company 
Interests 


That the broker is the representative 
of the assured and not the company 
has been established in England as well 
as in the United States. “The Policy,” 
a British paper, describes the proceed- 
ings in the case of Eastwood vs. Heath 
and Others, at Manchester, as follows: 

There was a question of non-dis- 
closure of material facts, and it was 
said that these facts were actually dis- 
closed to the broker through whom the 
insurance was effected, the argument 
being that the latter was agent for the 
underwriters. 

With this idea the learned judge 
naturally did not agree. He thought 
it “desirable that all persons through- 
out the country should understand this 
clearly—that the insurance broker * * * 
is prima facie the agent of the person 
who wants to insure, rather than of 
the person who makes out the policy 
of insurance. * * * That carries this im- 
portant consequence, which should be 
well noted both by the London insur- 
ance brokers and the provincial brokers, 
that if they are the agents of the 
persons who desire to insure, and if 
disclosure be made to these brokers 
of the material facts, then it is the 
duty of such brokers to convey these 
facts to Lloyd’s underwriters. If a 
breach of that duty be committed 
whereby damage results to the person 
about to be insured, then an action 
may well lie for breach of duty against 
the agent of the person who actually 
insured. 

Pee ok 
Carries $300,000 Bombardment 


The fact that the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Co. carries $300,000 bombardment 
insurance at a premium of $2,800 was 
developed at the recent hearing on gas 


rates. 
* * * 


Gas Company’s War Risk Insurance 
Discussing the explosion and war 
risk insurance of the Brooklyn Borough 


Gas Company the Brooklyn ‘EHagle” 
said this week: 
The $300,000 “bombardment” insur- ~ 


ance brought out in the Brooklyn Bor- 
ough Gas Company hearing before the 
Public Service Commission yesterday, 
covers no more than the value of the 
containers or “tanks” owned by the 
company, according to Miss Mary E. 
Dillon, chief statistician and assistant 
general manager, 

Miss Dillon said to the “Hagle’ to- 


day that the $300,000 was less than - 


30 per cent. of the capitalization of the 
company. 

“Tt is pretty generally carried by gas 
companies now, because of the danger 
of explosion of the containers,” she 
said. “The Borough Company’s policy,” 
she explained, “has been in force little 
more than a year, and only one pre 
mium of $2,500 has been paid. It is 
a policy requiring renewal annually and 


will probably cost much more this year 


than last.” 
* * * 


Upton Controls Marine Risks 

J. K. Upton, second vice-president of 
J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc., person: 
ally has secured control of the insur- 
ance of the Merchants, Chester and 
Lake Torpedo shipbuilding companies, 
three of the largest lines of this kind 
in the country. 
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Third Ave. Railway Line 

Marsh & McLennan this week placed 
an additional $3,308,000 on the Third 
Avenue Railway System, of New York, 
bringing the total schedule up to $13,- 
308,000 covering rolling stock at thirty- 
two locations. This is estimated to be 
eighty-five per cent. of the total value 
of the property. 

* * * 

Stanz Out for Self 
William F, Stanz, who has been with 
Quinn & Quinn for several years and 
was previously in the New York office 
of the Hartford Fire, is now operating 
as an independent broker with offices 
in the Produce Exchange Building. 
* * 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


. Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


100 William Street New York, N. Y. 
bad 
Johnson With Osborn & Co. Peseta 

Alan Johnson, for the past seven 
years in the hull department of John- 
son & Higgins, is now with Osborn & 
Co. in charge of the hull department 
of the New York office. 

bf * 


a 


H. C. JONES, Secretary and Treasurer 
I. W. ROCEEY, Managing Underwaliee 


ARCHIBALD.A. McKINLEY, President 
D. J. DAVIDSON, Vice-President 


t " Merchants National Fire 


Insurance Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Home Office: 
No. 29 So. La Salle St 


Life Men Join Brokers 
Edward L. Hedenberg, Jr., for twenty- 
five years with the Mutual Life, has 
joined the forces of Finn Sandberg, 
Raynes & Lee, Ine. Assistant Cashier 
Ross, of the same company will also 


go with this brokerage corporation. 
* * * 


CAPITAL 
$250,000.00 


Submit Cases of Placing Abroad 


Following the hearing this week be- 
fore the deputy collector of internal 
revenue on the taxing of premiums for 
insurance placed abroad by New York 
brokers, representatives of the brokers 
agreed to submit to the customs ofifi- 
cials two examples of risks recently 
placed in England to show that the 
broker is in no way an agent of the 


National Liberty 
company and therefore the premiums 


are not taxable under the provisions of INSURANCE COMPANY 
the war revenue law. sd ; OF AMERICA 


* * 
NEW YORK 


Breaking it Gently 
For the information of plate glass 

Incorporated Under the Laws of the HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
State of New York in 1859 the security of its policy. 


policyliolders, and to avoid unnecessary 

trouble and correspondence, one com- 

pany now places om each policy this [aaa 

notice: “Increase in cost of glass in- Statement, January 1, 1918 FRED A HUBBARD *e Me Fhe 


AN ALL-AMERICAN *PROGRESSIVE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of THE 


surance caused by increased and in- E. S. JARVIS, "Secretary 
creasing cost of labor; heavy advance Cash Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 WILLIAM MORRISON, ‘Asst. Sec’y 
in cost of material; decreased output BssetS . tape. -+- sas 8,209,763.64 HOME OFFICE 
from glass factories; consequent enor- Dwabilities 9.%..: «6 ‘sss 5,223,031.71 : 
mous increase in glass value. Read |] Net Surplus ......... 1,986,781.98 Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
your policy penditions. earefully. Surplus for Policy NEW YORK 

= 

Pi oldersmemy.: .... sae 2,986,731.93 


FE. C. Moffat, 95 William Street, has 
been elected a member of the New 
York Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ 
Association. 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


100 


LOGUE BROS. & CO,In« 


th 


_Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Be for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA, 


307 FOURTH 


mel TE A DOE L ree 
ADEQUATE i. 
FACILITIEs | CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SATISFACTION 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS F 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS - 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home v ‘fice: 68 William Street © 
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sritish Parliament 
Invites Allied Market 


ONDON MEN DISAPPROVE IDEA 


Unapproachable Supremacy of British 
Market” Thought to Be Menaced 
By Move 


The Commercial Conference of both 
ouses of the British Parliament has 
dopted a resolution inviting the Allied 
evernments to co-operate in the form- 
ig of a bureau looking particularly to 
ne methodical«distribution of re-insur- 


nee among allied corporations, to take 
his business away from enemy con- 
erns and to distribute among the En- 
snte countries the advantages of Brit- 
sh reinsurance and insurance facilities 
or after the war business. 

The preponderance of British under- 
rriters have placed themselves on 
ecord as being against any action of 
he British Government in this direc- 
ion. They offer instead a proposal to 
orm an Allied Marine Insurance 
Jnion, whose chief office shall be in 
ndon, for the purpose of exchanging 
jews and information. 

This attitude is a crystallization of 
vyhat American underwriters have felt 
or some time, ie., that British under- 
vriters and their connections both here 
md elsewhere have instituted a propa- 
anda to stunt the growth most par- 
icularly of any great foreign marine 
narket which would jeopardize the es- 
ablished supremacy of London facili- 
ies. 

One English marine paper comments 
is follows on the action of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference: 

“Tt will be remembered that in March, 
1917, a scheme was suggested by the 
tommercial Committee of the House 
§ Commons, to establish in London 
wn Inter-Allied Re-insurance Clearing 
House. The idea was not at all favor- 
ubly received here, the Marine Insur- 
uwnce Committee driving the last nail 
mto its coffin by an announcement that 
it would be impracticable, but that 
British underwriters would approve the 
formation of an Inter-Allied Marine In- 
surance Union, with London as its chief 
centre, for the purpose ofuexchange of 
views and information. 

“The above mentioned resolution 
seems to be an expression of this 
opinion, but the manner of its word- 
ing gives rise to some suspicion as to 
the intentions which lie behind it. As 
a matter of fact, there is some resent- 
ment at the matter being discussed in 
this way, because it is felt that the 
British representatives, at least, to this 
conference are not qualified to repre- 
sent insurance interests. This matter 
of re-insurances, particularly in regard 
to the eliminating of the German ele- 
ment, has been given considerable 
study, and it is certain that, even if 
the British market, with its unapproach- 
able supremacy in insurance matters, 
is unable to arrive at a successful con- 
clusion (which we do not believe), a 
solution will not be found by persons 
almost entirely ignorant of the subject.” 


TAUNTON AGENT IN SERVICE 

Captain Frank A. D. Bullard, a local 
agent at Taunton, Mass., has turned 
over his business to others during the 
term of war and is now on duty. 


AUTOMOBILE CHANGE 
J. N. 8S. Brewster & Co., Inc., is re 
ported to have resigned the automobile 
general agency of the Caledonian. 


__A feature of the fire business of the 
Fireman’s Fund is that out of a total 
1917 fire premium income of $5,500,000, 
but $125,000 was for San Francisco city 
business. 


r 


THE EAGLE 


Present Status of Company’s Finances 
—Underwrites Much of 
Million Capital 


In discussing the Bagle Fire, of New- 
ark, and its financial plans, “Best’s In- 
surance News” says: 

“After the payment of $50,000 new 
capital and $40,000 of new surplus dur- 
ing 1917, war conditions made it neces- 
sary temporarily to suspend further 
enlargement. 

“In May, 1918, the directors, feeling 
that the chief need of a re-insurance 
company was surplus rather than capi- 
tal, recommended to the stockholders 
that the par value of the stock be re- 
duced from $25 to $20 per share, but 
that the sale of stock be continued at 
$45--per share. The stockholders ap- 
proved this resolution, and the com- 
pany immediately proceeded with its 
plans. . 

“The Company has applied to the 
Capital Issues Committee for authoriza- 
tion to increase its capital to $1,000.000. 
the stock to be sold at 225 per cent. of 
par, or $45. Pending approval of its 
plans by the Capital Issues Committee, 
the Company has offered for immediate 
subscription $100,000 par value of its 
capital, which is the maximum amount 
permitted without the approval of the 
committee. The Company states that 
this offer was made to the stockhold- 
ers early in June, 1918, and that $50,000 
of new capital and $62,500 of additional 
surplus were paid in and verified by 
the Insurance Department of New Jer- 
sey on June 29. This made the paid-in 
eapital $300,000 as of June 30. The 
Company expects to pav in the balance 
of $100,000 offered to the stockholders 
in the near future. The secretary of 
the Company advised us on July 5, 1918, 
that a substantial portion of the $1,- 
000,000 capital, for which authorization 
has been sought from the Capital [s- 
sues Committee, has been under- 
written.” 


LIVESTOCK INSURANCE 


$150 on Horses and Cattle, $40 
Hogs and $17 on Sheep Fair 
Valuations 


on 


Commissioner Sanborn, of Minne- 
sota, who recently suggested the use 
of the standard average clause in 
place of the pro rata clause in writing 
livestock, as a result of which there 
were conferences among farm writing 
companies, followed by the adoption 
of new forms, has made a deep study 
of livestock valuations. 

In order to determine a fair valua- 
tien of the average run of livestock, 
Commissioner Sanborn communicated 
with Barrett & Zimmerman, Cudahy, 
Swift, Armour & Company, as well as 
local agents who write a considerable 
amount of farm insurance. The con- 
sensus of opinion indicates that $150 
on horses and cattle, $40 on hogs and 
$17 on sheep are valuations which cov- 
er the bulk of the livestock found on 
Minnesota farms. It is therefore pos- 
sible for the majority of insurance 
puyers to obtain reasonably full pro- 
tection under new forms, and avoid 
the use of the pro rata clause. If 
higher limits than those provided by 
these forms are desired for specific 
animals, such as a good team of horses 
or mules, specific insurance may be 
written on these animals without af- 
fecting the general coverage. Further- 
more, the method of determining the 
amount of. insurance to be carried is a 
rule of practice only and will have no 
effect on the settlement of losses, and 
an increase in a herd subsequent to 
the writing of insurance will not im- 
pose a penalty on the owner in case 
of loss. 


Wickham & Kemp have been ap- 
pointed general agents for New York 
suburban territory and New Jersey for 
the Western of Toronto. 


SUED FOR $75,000 DAMAGES 


Controversy Over Automobile Sales 
Under Trust Agreements—Balti- 
more Insurance Case 


The Commercial Credit Company, of 
Delaware, has sued one of the fire in- 
surance companies in the Supreme 
Court, Baltimore, claiming $75,000 dam- 
ages for loss alleged to have been sus- 
tained by the plaintiff in sales of auto- 
mobiles under trust agreements, Losses 
thus sustained, it is alleged, were cov- 
ered by an insurance policy issued by 
the defendant to the plaintiff on March 
27, 1917. 


CHARLES T. HAYDEN DEAD 


Charles T. Hayden, of Rome, N. Y., 
has died. For many years he had been 
engaged in the insurance business, suc- 
ceeding his father. 


O. G. ORR MEN COMMISSIONED 


Two of the staff of O. G. Orr & Co. 
have recently been promoted in the 
army. These are O. C. Torrey, who 
has been commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant, aviation division, and Frank A. 
Murphy, who has been made a corporal 
in the coast artillery. 
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NOT HOW MANY BUT HOW GOOD 


One trained Soldier is worth a dozen of the other kind. 
so it is with the Fire Insurance Agent. Experience and qualifi- 


cations are the factors in his success. 


And 


This Company is not fg 


a so particular about having a large Agency force as it is in hav- 
fa) ing a good Agency force. One of the benefits of such a plant is 
4) that the Company can extend such Agents the best it has in the 


[a] way of service and facilities. 


Not now and then but ALL the 


time the NATIONAL UNION will speed up the efficiency of your 


J office, 


With a known capacity for extending distinctive service 


which is practical, constant and real the NATIONAL UNION pre- 
: / sents attractive opportunities to experienced Agents of reliable 
Pag 


character. 


Get your Agency—Now. 
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Underwriter For 
Importers & Exporters 


ASSOCIATED WITH JESSE SPIER 


Richard D. Jones Has Had Twenty 
Years’ Experience—Was Manager 
of New Zealand 


Richard D. Jones, formerly general 
manager of the New Zealand Insurance 
Co., is now associate underwriter with 
Jesse Spier of the Importers & Ex- 
porters Insurance Co. Mr. Jones has 
had twenty years’ experience with dif: 
ferent prominent companies in various 
parts of the world and was formerly 
in New York with the Royal Indemnity. 

The Importers & Exporters also an- 
nounced this week the purchase of the 
building at 17 South William Street, 
which will be made the home office 
of the Company and which will be 
ready for occupancy about October 1. 

It is also expected that previous to 
that date the Trans Marine and the 
Washington insurance companies, which 
will also be under the underwriting 
management of Mr. Spier and Mr. 
Jones, will have completed their or- 
ganization and be ready to start under- 
writing. 


POSITION OF LLOYDS POLICIES 


It is being pointed out that the bank 
guaranty which formerly backed the 
London Lloyds policies in the United 
States has been withdrawn. This back- 
ing for American policyholders was 
furnished by British banks at a rate 
paid by Lloyds of 2 per cent. of the 
premium. British bankers are no long- 
er willing to continue the practice, ex- 
plaining that business conditions gen- 
erally have become too uncertain and 
that as the result of heavy taxation due 
to the war it is difficult with any de- 
gree of satisfaction for any banking 
concern to depart from the most rigid 
lines of practice. So that as the mat- 
ter now stands, Lloyds policies here 
stand simply on the guaranty furnished 
by the groups of associated underwrit- 
ers making the contracts. 


AUTO COMMITTEE VERDICT 


Decide at Joint Meeting that a Member 
Has Violated Dealers’ Policy 
Agreement 


It is expected that before the close 
of this week formal notice will be 
given by a joint committee of the New 


England and the Hastern Automobile ! 


Conferences to a company which has 
been so much criticised about dealers’ 
forms, that it had been found guilty of 
flat violations in this respect. As the 
date of notification has not been fixed, 
the name of the company is withheld. 


The trouble also extends to part pay- 
ment, or, open policies under which 
certificates may be issued covering 
cars in the hands of branches. The 
situation was particularly bad in Bos- 
ton and in Newark. A number of com- 
panies had open policies and were sup- 
posed to file lists of the part payment 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Some Hazards 
Best Unsprinklered 


N. F. P. A. COMMITTEE REPORT 


Letter Circulated Asking Opinions— 
Generated Gas Causes Loss 
of Life 


Company attitude toward universal 
sprinklering of risks is apparently un- 
dergoing a change to the extent of 
recommending certain classes as being 
better risks unsprinklered. 

The automatic sprinkler committee 
of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in May made 
a report on the loss of life resulting. 
from sprinkler action in various kinds 
of plants and a letter was sent to 
members of this committee this week 
by the chairman asking for their views 
on this subject. 

The letter calls attention to the fact 
that metallic sodium, potassium, alumi- 
num, iron filings and turnings, zinc 
dust, bronze powder, or any other finely 
powdered metal is more or less dan- 
gerous in the presence of moistures, 
the first two mentioned taking fire in 
the presence of water. 

A number of catastrophes are men- 
tioned which resulted in loss of life 
as a result of explosions and fires re- 
sulting from the moistening of these 
various materials and the letter en- 
closes copies of correspondence from 
various prominent company men who 
express themselves as being in favor 
of eliminating automatic sprinkler 
equipment in all plants of this nature. 

The committee, of which C. L. Sco- 
field, of Montreal, is chairman, will 
assemble the various opinions and sub- 
mit a report at the next meeting of 
the association. In view of the lower 
rates granted by rating organizations 
to sprinklered risks as a class, this 
movement is viewed with a great in- 
terest by fire men. 


BOLAND GETS SENECA FIRE 


The controlling interest in the Sen- 
eca Fire Insurance Company of Buffalo 
has been purchased trom Adam fH, Cor- 
nelius and others by J. J. Boland, of 
Scranton, and his associates, who will 
take active management of the Seneca 
Fire at the end of August. It will be 
run as an agency company, and will 
probably issue an underwriters’ agency 
policy in conjunction with the New 
York National Insurance Company. 


W. C. Gibson has been appointed 
New Jersey Special for the New Hamp- 
shire and Country Fire. 


policies, which would include the kind 
of certificates referred to. 

The offending company had two risks 
which are regarded as a breach of the 
understanding that it was to get off 
this sort of risk: 
the Conference constitution calls for 
re-insurance. There is an obstacle to 
this in that if re-insured the insurance 
would not be concurrent with the orig- 
inal policy. The offending company 
will be asked to reform the policy. 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Ariroit Natinnal Hire 
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THE AIRPLANE 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 
the Eyes of the Army. Rising above 
and before the battle line, it watches 
for coming attacks. 

FIRE gives no warning of its coming. 
No eye can see where it will strike next. 
ADEQUATE Insurance is the airplane 
of protection. Use foresight instead of 
actual vision. Let the 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 


begin today to protect you against loss by fire. 


Cash Capital ..... 


.. ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office 
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Pacific Coast Dept., 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE ~ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
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WADE ROBINSON & CO., 1c. ff 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


South William and Beaver Streets 


New York City 


August 9, 1918 


Agents’ Association 
and National Crisis 
APPRECIATES ITS SERIOUSNESS 


Conducts Itself Cautiously; Guards 
Against Precipitating Internal Dis- 
sensions Arising in Business 


In a statement relative to the attitude 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents regarding the government 
insurance encroachments and its own 
policy towards the differences arising 
between companies and agents over in- 
ternal problems of the business, the 
association in the current issue of its 
‘Bulletin’ sums up the situation in a 
letter written by Secretary Miller to a 
member of the association. This is the 
text of the communication: 

“The Administration of the National 
Association has not failed to appreciate 
the precarious situation in which many 
lines of business, including insurance, 
find themselves as the result of condi- 
tions growing out of the war, a situa- 
tion which perhaps threatens their ex- 
istence. It has been thought proper to 
so conduct ourselves under the possibly 
unfriendly scrutiny of critics in legisla- 
tive circles as to give them no excuse 
for making an assault on the insurance 
business. 

“In pursuing this policy of probable 
self-preservation, it was also found ex- 
pedient during this troubled period to 
minimize as much as could be, without 
abridging our principles, internal con- 
troversies, particularly those which 
might precipitate dissension between 
the agents and companies. This does 
not include a failure to protest against 
violations of our principles by com- 
panies, nor does it halt the institution 
by us of proper measures of redress.” 

The Association sees many signs of 
a closer co-operation between com- 
panies and agents. 


BESSEY TO BE MANAGER 


Eastern Office of New Fire and Casualty 
Mutuals’ Agreement—Chicago 
Main Headquarters 


By joint agreement between the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies and the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies, a head- 
quarters has been established in Chi- 
cago with an eastern office in New York 
City. Herman L. Ekern, of Chicago, is 
responsible for the general direction of 
both offices. John M. Bessey, assistant 
treasurer of the Millers Mutual Casu- 
alty of Chicago, will be in direct charge 
of the management of the New York 
Office soon to be established. 


INSURANCE B. B. LEAGUE 
By defeating the Hartford Fire team 
11 to 1, the Continental-Fidelity-Phenix- 
American Eagle team continueg, its 
good record in the New York .nsur- 
ance League. It has won 9 and lost 


1 game: 

Club. © Played. Won. Lost. % 
Cont.-Fid.-Phenix-Amer. 

Eagle aoc 9 1 -900 
O. G. Orr & on 9 7 2 777 

jiagara 9 6 3 -666 

artford 10 5 5 500 
Travelers 9 4 5 444 
Wade Robinson & Co.... 10 4 6 400 
5 ee 12 3 9 250 
ici. ase ie 5 0 ale ward 9 1 8 nell 


H. KRA*'MER 
waa ADJUSTER 

FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Talking of Higher 
Automobile Limits 


COMMITTEE TAKING MAIL VOTE 


Manufacturers Advancing Prices— 
Prospect of Operating Costs Reduc- 
ing Used Car Values 


Again the agitation for increased 
fire and theft limits on automobiles is 
becoming acute. It looks as though 
before long the companies may be 
writing considerably more on old cars 
because of the increase in values. 


There are three avenues open: To 
raise the percentages as was done 
earlier in the year; to leave the pres- 
ent schedule entirely alone; or, to 
throw the whole thing open. The last 
named course might result in a reck- 
less disregard of the best underwriting 
principles. 

The need for some action is empha- 
sized by the experience with cars like 
the Cadillac and the Packard. The 
Packard has been advanced in about 
a year from $2,750 to ($4,500. The 
Cadillac has been advanced from $2,240 
to $3,220 and another advance has been 


made which does not show on the 
present schedules. Of course some 
cars went up more than others. Ag 


the list prices advance for the new 
cars the holders of used cars advance 
their prices until now one can get, in 
some cases, more for a used car than 
a new one would have cost a short 
time ago. 

Taking Mail Vote 


Some underwriters do not wish to 
see any further advances at present. 
They believe that the increase in the 
cost of operating cars will be so great 
and that the tax on gasoline will likely 
be so heavy that there will be a sub- 
stantial drop in the values of all used 
cars. It is also hard to get good tires 
and they cost a great deal anyhow. 

The special committee of the Con- 
ference does not wish an increase in 
value limits while the interim comunit- 
tee does. The subject now will go to 
the full membership executive com- 
mittee and a mail vote will be taken. 


BACK FROM MULDOON’S 


A number of insurance men have 
spent a month or so at “Billy” Mul- 
doon’s famous health place near White 
Plains, N. Y. B.C, Seudder, of Crum 
& Forster, returned this week. 


F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
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E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
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cP NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. MONTANA FIRE’ INS. CO. 
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War conditions have increased the 
value of vessels to such an extent that 
marine underwriters were recently 
called upon to pay a total loss on a ves- 
sel valued at $465,000 which has since 
been sold in her salved condition for 
$1,105,000. The vessel in question is 
the steamer “Cuzco.” This vessel 
stranded north of Salverry in February 
1917, and was recently floated at an ex- 
pense of $246,782. 


Prior to the floating of the “Cuzco,” 
the owners abandoned the hull to the 
underwriters, which abandonment was 
accepted by: the underwriters and the 
property passed into their possession. 
The vessel was sold at auction for 
$1,105,000, which makes a price of 
$640,000 realized from the wreck in 
excess of the insured value of $465,000, 
from which the salvage and wrecking 
expense of $246,782 must be deducted 
leaving an apparent profit of $390,000 
over the total insured value of the 
hull from which other expenses will 
also undoubtedly be deducted. So, it 
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Unique Marine Loss From Which 
Underwriters Will Derive A Profit 
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can safely be said that the underwriters 
insuring this vessel, out of an apparent 
total loss, will receive dividends rang- 
ing anywhere from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. under the policies of insur- 
ance ‘which they issued. 

Of course, the underwriters in dis- 
bursements and profits in this case will 
be the losers. They will not partici- 
pate in this enormous profit and the 
loss which they paid is total to them. 

This case is exceptional and can only 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
vessel was insured at its pre-war value, 
and in order to partly compensate the 
owners for the value of the vessel if 


she should be lost, an enormous amount 


of insurance was placed on anticipated 
freight earnings and profits. As a re- 
sult of this, the owners of the “Cuzco” 
are not out money except that they 
underestimated the value of the vessel 
and probably would have been better 
off if they had not abandoned the wreck 
to the underwriters until the vessel was 
finally salved. 


OBSERVER. 


Does Cover Hold On 
Government Ships? 


APPEAL WON IN “MARERE” CASE 


Vessel Requisitioned By British Carried 
Small Mercantile Cargo—Deviated 
From Course 


Two important marine points cover- 
ing war conditions have been ‘decided 
by the British ‘House of Lords in the 
case of the Str. Marere, which was 
torpedoed in the Mediterranean. “The 
Policy,’ a London insurance paper, de- 
seribes the proceedings in the matter 
as follows: 

One of the most interesting of recent 
disputes has now been brought to a 
conclusion in the House of Lords. This 
was the “Marere” case, in which, as 
the case was originally tried, Messrs. 
Benjamin Smith & Co., took action 
against the Crown to recover the value 
of some skins which were lost when 
the vessel named was torpedoed on 
January 16th, 1916. The case was re- 
ferred to in some detail in ‘““The Policy” 
of January 27th, and May 12th, 1917, 
in its successive stages. 

The “Marere”’ was a requisitioned 
steamer, but having space to spare, a 
certain amount of cargo was shipped 
for private account under bills of lad- 
ing giving the usual wide powers neces- 
sary for a vessel in employment which 
involved trooping and the carriage of 
supplies for troops. It was clear from 
these terms that very wide permission 
in the matter of deviation was allow- 
able, and such liberty was used by 
movements to and fro between differ- 
ent points in the Hastern ».Mediter- 
ranean. The case turned upon the use 
of the vessel as a store ship; the ves- 
gel, while at Mudros and Imbros, dis- 
charging meat for the troops, not as 
might be ordinarily done, but as it 
was required; and at the latter place 
500 tons of cargo from other vessels 


was put on board and discharged as 
required for local consumption. 
Loss By King’s Enemies 

It was contended that the use made 
of the vessel was such as to constitute 
a departure from the purposes of the 
voyage from Melbourne to London, not 
accounted for by the powers of devia- 
tion admitted in the bill of lading, and 
that the Crown could not, therefore, 
rely upon the clause excepting liability 
for loss occasioned by King’s enemies. 

Mr. Justice Sankey, in the first court, 
found in favor of the Crown; but the 
Court of Appeal reversed his decision, 
and the House of Lords has now unani- 
mously confirmed their judgment. 

The effect of this case seems to be 
that although the power to deviate may 
appear to be unlimited, once the pur- 
pose of the voyage is departed from, 
the contract of affreightment is at an 
end, and the exceptions no longer op- 
erate to relieve the shipowner from 
the obligation to deliver the goods. The 
liberties must be taken in conjunction 
with the implied intention of a com- 
mercial adventure evidenced by the 
issue of a bill of lading. 
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SALVAGE AWARD 


The substantial sum of £9,000, and 
an additional £1,250 for expenses, has 
been awarded to salvers of the Spanish 
steamer “M. Arnus.” 


The salved vessel broke down in the 
Atlantic on September 26th, 1917, ow- 
ing to’ a fracture of the tail-end shaft. 
She was towed to Fayal, a distance of 
some 350 miles, by the steamer ‘“Maple- 
more,” the weather part of the time 
being very bad. The services were 
attended with some difficulty, and the 
towing vessel lost ten days over the 
operation, no light matter in these 
days. The value of the “M. Arnus,” 
with cargo and freight, was £265,898. 


JOINS BLOCK EARL & MANUEL 


Block Earl & Manuel announced this 
week the acquisition to their staff of 
Arthur. H. Dahringer, who for eighteen 
years has acted in an advisory capa- 
city on railroad, mercantile, shipping 
and insurance matters to various mer- 
cantile houses and for the past two 
years has been insurance manager of 
a large importing and exporting firm. 


Marine, Fire and War Risk 


Re-Insurances 


The Firm of 


ROBT. R. 


toe LAER 
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NEW COMPENSATION POLICY 


Universal Contract Ready for Depart- 
ments—Can Be Used Anywhere 
with Endorsements Attached 


. The committee which has been draft- 
ing @ new universal standard work- 
men’s compensation policy has had the 
final proof struck.. Forms will now be 
sent to all compensation states for ap- 
proval. 

The outstanding feature of the pol- 
icy is that it can be used in any and 
all states by the simple application of 
endorsements, 

One of the framers describes the pol- 
icy as simply an “old fashioned” com- 
pensation contract without innovations. 


* * * 
Glass Policy Prepared 

W. F. Moore has prepared a draft of 
a new plate glass policy, at the re- 
quest of companies writing that line. 
The new draft is now in the hands of 
practically all plate glass writing com- 
panies for their consideration. They 
are now making recommendations to 
Mr. Moore, and the proposed form may 
undergo further revision. The changes 
in Mr. Moore’s draft are designed to 
provide a solution of the problems in- 
volving explosion, replacement with 
two lights in place of one; premium to 
be paid for insurance on glass broken 
and replaced, etc. One of the principal 
objects sought by the framing of this 
policy is that it shall be universal. 

s s ba] 
Opens Toledo Branch 

The U. S. F. & G has opened a 
branch office at Toledo, Ohio, with J. 
H. Knapp, Jr., in charge as resident 
secretary. The Company was previous- 
ly represented in 'Toledo by the gen- 
eral agency of Barker, Frost & Chap- 
man Co. Mr. Knapp was formerly spe- 
cial agent for the company with office 
in Parkersburg. 
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Position of Labor 
On Health Insurance 


SOMPULSORY FEATURE OPPOSED 


ff Workers Are Capable of Performing 
Work Satisfactorily That Should 
Be Sufficient 


Information that it is proposed by 

mployers to inaugurate a plan of self 
nsurance for workers in shipbuilding 
fards, carrying with it ‘compulsory 
yhysical examination was brought to 
he attention of the Executive Council 
f the American Federation of Labor in 
ession at Atlantic City, July 26, 1918, 
or consideration. 
RESOLVED that the Executive Coun- 
i] of the American Federation of Labor 
s opposed to any plan of compulsory 
nsurance. So long as wage workers 
ire capable of performing their work 
n a satisfactory and efficient manner 
his should be sufficient qualification for 
hem to secure and retain employment 
n shipyards or elsewhere without fur- 
her restrictions. : 

It has become common to hear in- 
urance men and others say that labor 
s against compulsory insurance. So 
‘ar as the compulsory feature of it is 
soncerned, that may be true in a gen- 
ral way, but this is what was done 
it the St. Paul convention, according 
o the records of that meeting. 


St. Paul Resolution 

Resolved, That this Convention of the Amer- 
ean Federation of Labor declares itself in 
evor of the adoption by the Government. of 
| comprehensive national system of Social In- 
urance, and instructs its executive council 
o take all such steps as lie within its power 
o hasten the adoption of this measure. 

Under the captions of “Health Insurance” 
nd “Insurance Against Unemployment’ the 
ixecutive Council in its report expresses the 
gent need for a careful study on the de- 
irability of enacting laws providing for the 
yayment of sick benefits during time of 


llness. 2 
5 Asks for Investigation 
Resolution No. 101 relating to this same sub- 
ect, affirms the necessity for an investigation 
ut seeks to extend its scope in order to de- 
ermine what financial or industrial interests, 
f any, are supporting movements which are 
nterested in furthering this kind of legislation. 
Resolution No. 135 seeks an immediate ap- 
jroval of legislation of this character and 
lenies the opportunity for an investigation. 
Your committee notes that the Executive 
Youncil rightfully distinguishes trade and oc- 
upational diseases from general’ illnesses not 
ttributable to employment in industry and 
ommerce. We believe:that trade and occu. 
ational diseases should be considered in law 
is well as in fact wn obligation on industry 
nd that those who contract for the employ- 
ment of the workers should be required to pro- 
ide compensation to those suffering. by health 
mpairment due to their employment. Your 
ommittee, therefore recommends approval of 
his part of tke. Executive Council’s report. 
»o.. Special Committee 
Your committee also views with favor the 
écommendation of the Executive Council on 
he gener.l subject of “Health Insurance” in 
hat a special committee should be appointed 
or the purpose indicated in its report. 
Your committee therefore recommends ap- 
oval of that part of the Executive Coun- 
il’s report. 
Your committee believes that the investiga- 
ion intended in Resolution No. 101 should be 
onsidered by this special committee and there- 
ore recommends reference of Resolution No 
01 to the special committee hereby provided. 
Your committee believes the action asked 
or in Resolution 135 is at variance with the 
mvestigation which should necessarily pre- 
ede a definite conclusion or program on this 
ubject. Your committee therefore recommends 
lon-approval of that resolution. 
A motion. was made and seconded to adopt 
he report of the committee. 


Against Insurance Companies 

Delegate Gorenstein, Ladies Garment Work- 
ts: We introduced Resolution No. 135, and 
take issue with the committee in the report. 
the object of the committee is not to estab- 
ish immediately a certain plan but to have 
thorough investigation. The main object of 
he introducers of the resolution was to back 
i) the Executive Council and to emphasize 
he necessity of the Government taking con- 
tol of this insurance. We do not want pri- 
© corporations or cpmpanies to come out and 
ffer all kinds of disability insurance to the 
vorkers. J therefore amend'the motion that 
resolution be embodied ‘and teferred to 
2€ same special committee as .-the other 
€solutions. 
2 motion to adopt the recommendations of 
committee was carried. 
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Road Contractors 
Discuss Problems 


SURETIES HAVE MUCH AT STAKE 


Builders Face Bankruptcy Unless De- 
partment of Highways Recedes 
From Arbitrary Position 


So much interest is being taken in 
the uncompleted road contracts in 
New York State that a meeting of the 
Association of Contractors was held 
in New York last Tuesday to con- 
sider the subject. There are about two 
hundred uncompleted road contracts 
involving some two hundred contrac- 
tors, many of whom face bankruptcy 
if they do not get relief. 

The State Highway Commission is 
the only official body which has not 
taken advantage of the law recently 
passed to relieve contractors. That 
law gives the Department of High- 
ways the power to cancel road con 
tracts -in order to avoid the bank- 
ruptey of the contractors and their ma- 
terial men, who have been caught in 
the upward swing of labor and ma- 
terial costs, as well as by the impos- 
sibility of obtaining labor at any price. 

Surety Companies Interested. 

The sentiment at the conference was 
that such educational work should be 
done as would bring the matter plainly 
before the Governor and compel the 
Department of Highways to act, as 
have other departments in this matter 
of contracts. 

Of course surety companies are 
deeply interested in the outcome of 
these negotiations, for they have large 
amounts of outstanding contract bonds 
covering uncompleted work. The far- 
mers in many sections are interested 
because in some counties there is a 
large amount of road work uncomplet- 
ed and the roads are needed now more 
than ever before. The Canal Commis- 
sion has recognized the position of 
contractors on that kind of work and 
paid large extra sums to get necessary 
work completed. The Federal govern- 
ment has seen fit to make provision in 
new contracts for possible unavoidable 
increases in wages and of other costs. 

An association is being formed of 
material men and contractors to aid in 
working out their difficulties. 


CANCELLATION CLAUSE CHANGED 


Draft of Compensation Policy Completed 
and Copies Sent to Officials for 
Approval 


The New York brokers have gained 
a point in their contention. for a re- 
vision of the proposed uniform standard 
compensation policy, as it relates to 
cancellation. The clause (Item 6) of 
the new form reads: 

“No similar insurance has been can- 
celled by any insurance carrier durinz 
the past year, except as herein stated.” 

The committee on policy form has 
now completed its work and the new 
policy-has been sent to the insurance 
departinents for approval. 
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Considering Status 
of Disabled Men 


COMPENSATION QUESTIONS UP 


No Discrimination in Rates—Ultimate 
Effect on Experience—New 
Legislation 

Stock casualty companies have as- 
sured the government that in the mat- 
ter of compensation rates, the carriers 
have no intention of discriminating 
against men who have been injured in 
the war and who shall have re-entered 
the industrial field in impaired phys- 
ical condition. The policy will be 
rather to allow the cumulative effect 
of this impaired element in the in- 
dustrial employment field find its way 

gradually into the experience as a 

whole and thus into the rates. 


Assuming that these men are return- 
ed to industry by systematic methods, 
whereby there shall not result a con- 
centration of them in any one industry, 
or in individual risks, the added haz- 
ard would be widely distributed and 
any increase which might result would 
affect industry as a whole and would 
be a very unimportant factor in deter- 
mining the level of rates. 


Conference at Washington 


An informal conference was held in 
Washington of representatives of the 
Federal Board for Vocational HEduca- 
tion with representatives of the state 
compensation board and the casualty 
companies, to discuss this problem in 
all its various aspects. There are, 
it is claimed, about five hundred occu- 
pations in which disabled soldiers may 
safely be employed. It is proposed that 


the occupations from which they 
should be barred shall be selected and 
specified. t 


The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has been charged by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act with the 
duty of training disabled soldiers and 
sailors for gainful occupations and of 
placing them therein, One of the 
many problems confronting the board 
in dealing with this task is that of 
securing the entrance of these men in- 
to employment under fair and reason- 
able conditions. One of the most im- 
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portant conditions is that the em- 
ployer of these disabled men shall not 
be penalized through onerous terms in 
connection with liability insurance, for 
his willingness to co-operate with the 
Federal government. This confer- 
ence was called for the purpose of ob- 
taining information and suggestions. 


Regarded as Extra Hazard 


One of the questions asked was this: 
“Premising that every possible me- 
chanical safeguard has been installed, 
is the man handicapped, for example, 
by loss of one or more limbs, by chron- 
ic rheumatism, by deafness, or even by 
blindness, really an extra hazard, in 
view of the fact that his handicap will 
make him extraordinarily cautious?” 

The answer to this was decidedly in 
the affirmative. 

Then the question was put: “Sup- 
posing it to be contended that such a 
man is, in himself, an extra hazard, is 
he a hazard to his fellow workmen 
and to the plant as a whole?” This 
was also answered in the affirmative. 

‘The principal discussion revolved 
around this supposition, which was put 
in the form of a question: “Assuming 
that the number of disabled soldiers 
and sailors so seriously injured as not 
to be able to return to employment 
without vocational re-education, to be 
10,000 annually during the war, and re- 
membering that these men will be dis- 
tributed among professional, commer- 
cial and agricultural employments scat- 
tered through forty-eight states, and 
placed in a wide variety of occupations; 
will the presence of these men in em 
ployment constitute such a general ex- 
tra hazard as to justify increased 
rates?” 

The answer to this question is briefly 
set forth in the first paragraph of this 
article. There are three propositions 
before the Board and all those inter- 
ested in this subject. They are, to 
leave the whole matter alone and let 
it work itself out; to leave to Con- 
gress the framing of necessary special 
legislation and apportioning funds, so 
that there shall be an equal distribu- 
tion; or, to let the states handle it 
separately. 

As to the first proposal, it is believed 
that this problem would never work 
itself out satisfactorily. 


Covering Immediate Injury 

As to state legislation, a uniform law 
might be passed, to read that in case 
of a second injury to an already dis- 
abled ex-soldier, and that in event of 
this injury resulting in total perma- 
nent disablement; the industry should 
pay for only the immediate disable- 
ment. Or, it might be made the sub- 
ject of contract between the employer 
and the employee, so that the employer 
would be responsible for compensation 
covering the immediate injury only, 

It may be that the War Risk Bureau 
will have to take up this matter; or 
again, a Federal Government fund may 
be necessary to care for it. 

There was general discussion as to 
what amendment, if any, to the com- 
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Preparing for Elections 
Surety offices are now preparing for 
the sale of public official bonds, in an- 
ticipation of the primary elections to 
be held soon. 
$2,000 May be Limit 
One active surety man, speaking of 
freight charge bonds, says that from 
the information he has been able to 
gather, the average pond of this cehar- 
acter is not expected to exceed $2,000. 
It would, he says, be a very large ship- 
per who would require a bond in ex- 
cess of that amount. 
* * % 
Skipped His Bail 
When Mancil Stoll, an alleged auto- 
mobile dealer, of Royersford, Pa., failed 
to appear for a hearing in connection 
with the attempted theft of a motor- 
car, his pail bond of $600 was declared 
forfeited. According to the police, they 
have recovered fifteen motor cars al- 
leged to have been stolen by Stoll. 
* * * 
A Little Rock Program 
Gordon H. Campbell & Co., general 
agents at Little Rock, Ark., for the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. and affiliated 
companies, recently held an agency 
convention on board the steamship 
“South American” on a week’s cruise 
on the Great Lakes. 
The following program of speeches 
was carried out during the convention: 
“Aytomobile Insurance, Prospects 
and Sales,” J. H. Means; “General Lia- 
pility in a Small Town,” A. P. Hason; 
“Selling Burglary and 5-Point Policies,” 
M. Ehrenberg; “Building up a Run- 
Down Insurance Department Through 
the Help of Aetna Lines,’ J. M. Mont- 
gomery; “Tricks in the Trade of Sell- 
ing Insurance,” E. P. Walsh; ‘The 
Ideal Agent.’ Omer Throgmorton; 
General Discussion; ‘Helps Received 
From the General Agency,” J. A. Ed- 
wards; “Why I am Loyal to the Aetna,” 
A. M. Butt; “Accident Underwriting,” 
Percy I. Allen; “How to Close the 
Prospect and Collect the Premium,” L. 
M. Thompson; “Brickbats and Bo- 


quets,” L. G. Stephan; “Correlating Life - 


and Casualty Lines,’ Hugh D. Hart; 
“Office Methods,’ Arthur Parker; “Side- 
lights on the Field Force,” Gordon Vet, 
Campbell. 
* * oo 
Casualty Companies Sue 

Several plate glass companies have 

filed suits against the Lehigh Valley 


Railroad for alleged negligence in con- 
nection with the Black Tom: explosion. 
Tho New York Plate Glass claims $60,- 
000, the Chicago Bonding $5,290 and 
the Royal Indemnity $4,118. 
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With War Risk Bureau 
Vice-President H. A. Behrens of the 
Continental Casualty of Chicago is serv- 
ing the War Risk Bureau in Washing- 
ton. 


* * * 
Selling “Flyers” 
To cover the accident insurance 


needs of numerous persons incident to 
increased costs of living, the Chicago 
Bonding suggests selling ‘intermediate 
flyers” to those who already carry, say, 
$25 accident or $60 disability policies. 
For $10 an agent can sell the inter- 
mediate accident policy with a principal 
sum of $1,000 and $100 a month and for 
$24 a year the intermediate disability 
policy in similar amounts. 
* * * 


New Orleans Rates Reduced 
New Orleans automobile liability, 
property damage and collision rates 
have been reduced to the same level 
as those of Louisiana at large, effec- 
tive August 1. This reduces the rates 
about twenty per cent. and the change 
was concurred in by the Conference 
and the Bureau. The New Orleans 
automobile situation has been a bone 
of contention for some time. Non- 
Conference competition there was 
strong and there has never been a 
larze volume of business on which to 
calculate the experience. ‘The stock 
company agents have been active in 

secking a reduction in the rates. 

+ * * 


Goes to Commercial 

Thomas Politan is now a special 
agent in New York City for the Com- 
mercial Casualty, handling various lia- 
bility and compensation lines. Mr. 
Politan was for eighteen years with 
the Fidelity & Casualty, latterly as 
chief counterma1, in charge of owners’, 
tenants’ and theater liability and com- 
pensation lines. 

* * * 
Results Negligible 

What was heralded as an opportunity 
to gather in a large number of small 
compensation premiums, following the 
new law broadening the scope of the 
compensation law in New York, has re- 
sulted in practically naught. The action 
of the attorney general in declaring the 
statute indefinite; together with the 
opinions of various counsel for indi- 
viduals, corporations and organizations 
such as the New York Stock Exchange, 
for example, that the law does not 
apply to office help, has resulted in the 
furor over this class of business sub- 
siding almost completely. 

* * oo 
E. J. Surbeck Joins Colors 

B. J. Surbeck, who has been hand- 
ling the burglary department of the 
Globe Indemnity, is to enter war serv- 
ice the middle of this month. 
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Maryland Casualty 
Shows Prosperity 


SURPLUS FUNDS GO TO CAPITAL 


Financial Statements of Last Few Years 
Reflect Growth and Careful 
; Management 


(Continued prosperity of the Maryland 
Casualty is reflected in the action of 
the stockholders, at a special meeting 
August 6, when it was resolved that 
the capital stock of the Company be 


increased from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, 
by the issue of 20,000 shares par value 
$25. The sum of $500,000 will be trans- 
ferred from surplus to capital account, 
that sum having been paid into the sur- 
plus account in cash by the stockhold- 
ers. : 

Stockholders are advised that by 
opinion of the Company’s counsel this 
increase in stock should not pe report- 
ed as income, in any tax return, either 
Federal or otherwise, since it is now 
a distribution of profits but simply an 
evidence of the capitalization of funds 
actually paid into the Company’s treas- 
ury in cash by the stockholders. 


Good Statements Made 


The premium income of the Com- 
pany in 1917 was $12,500,000, an increase 
of $3,500,000 over the previous year. 
The loss ratio has been materially re- 
duced in the last four years, wnue *%e 
Management expense ratio has fallen 
almost ten per cent. In 1914 the Com- 
pany showed a combined loss and ex: 
pense ratio of 95.6 per cent. and in 1917 
79.4 per cent. 

Policyholders are advised that the 
business of the Company for 1918 is 
so far sufficient to provide all required 
reserves, to offset all present deprecia- 
tions in investment values and to leave 
a substantial balance to be added to 
surplus account. The Company’s net 
interest income from investments, as 
of June 30, 1918, is more than $515,000 
per annum, which is an increase of 
$68,000 since January 1, 1918. 


Studying Explosives 

The manufacture of explosives has 
become so important that it is neces- 
sary to know more about the attending 
hazards. ‘Therefore, The Associated 
Companies, writing compensation risks, 
are making an intensive study of this 
class of risks. Prior to the war the 
amount of business on these plants was 
not enough to develop a broad experi- 
ence, 

* * * 
_ Where Bad Spots Are 

Mapping the general liability experi- 
ence in Brooklyn and Bronx Boroughs 
shows that the same congested areas, 
peopled by, certain classes of foreign- 
ers, as exist in parts of Manhattan, 
are where the high loss ratios may be 
expected. The situation in the newly 
aes territories is identical with the 
old. 

* * * 
Rates to Go Up 

Plans are in the making for an im- 
crease in plate glass insurance rates in 
New York State to apply on October re- 
newals. The loss ratio on business 
written this year is running as high as 
seventy per cent. Not all the com- 
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Considering Status 


‘ i 
of Disabled Men 
(Continued from page 17) 


pensation laws would be necessary to 
meet the new conditions, and the gen- 
eral method of procedure in meeting 
the various questions likely to arise. 

Supposing it to be claimed that the 
handicapped man does constitute, per- 
sonally, a special hazard, by whom 
should the extra cost of his insurance 
be assumed? 

Division of Cost 


‘Suppose a man has lost the sight of 
one eye in army service and he gsub- 
sequently loses the other eye in the 
course of employment. It is not fair 
to the industry to charge its experi- 
ence with a case of total permanent 
disability, but only for that portion of 
disability received in the employment. 
The other portion should be charged to 
and paid for by the agency which 
caused it, i. e., war service. It would 
appear from this that the added cost 
should be divided between the industry 
and the government. : 

There are many viewpoints to be con- 
sidered in handling this subject as 
a whole. For illustration the wide di- 
vergence in the laws of different states. 
In New York a man would receive a 
large benefit for total permanent dis- 
ability, whereas in New Mexico or some 
other states, he would receive very 
little. The situation in non-compensa- 
ay states also complicates the prob- 
em, 

Questions Asked 

Following are some of the questions 
which were considered in the general 
discussion. 


In the event of the disabled man being re- 
garded as a hazard to the plant as a wide, 
who in that case should assume financial re- 
sponsibility ? 

_What are the possible Jegal and_ statutory 
limitations upon the different methods that 
suggest themselves for meeting such individual 
or plant risks as may exist? 

_if the matter has to be dealt with as a 
State insurance problem, is it practicable to 
bring uniformity into State legislation? 

Assuming that uniform State legislation can 
be secured, would it be possible to do so in 
time to meet the immediate problem of se- 
curing employment for disabled men returning 
from the war? : 

The War Risk Insurance Act provides that 
unless a disabled soldier or sailor, within one 
year after discharge from the hospital, cer- 
tifies to the War Risk Bureau that he has re- 
ceived an injury in the service which may 
at some future time result in a disability, he 
shall not be entitled to any insurance for 
such future disability. How would this affect 
the problem of liability insurance? 

When an employer has accepted a man and 
the insurance conditions have been determined 
upon and accepted, is it reasonable that the 
question of recurring 2disability should ever 
be brought up, so farwas the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned? : 

Assuming that itis brought up, is it a mat- 
ter which could be adjudicated in any satis- 
factory way, except as ‘between the employer 
and the insuring company ? i 

Assuming that there is an extra hazard with 
the handicapped man, and viewing all the diffi- 
culties involved in any at t at uniform 
adjiustment, would it be fair to take the posi- 
tion that, so far as concerns handicapped in- 
dividuals, this burden should be met by the 
employing agency? ab 
Would it be equally fair to take the posi- 
tion that the additional cost for special plant 
risk, if there be any, should be borne by 
the insuring employers, as a large group, so 
that the burden may be eaualized? 

_ To what extent can we profit by the exper: 
ience of our allies in dealing with this 


problem? 
Ee 


panies keep their records in such a wa 
that they can tell what the loss is on 
business written this year. The last 
advance in New York was made early 
this year. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


It requires headwork 
TOnGanmy ‘out. the 
thought conveyed in 
this little story about 
the rheumatism and 
rats, which William G, Curtis, manager 
at Albany for the Aetna, has given to his 
solicitors. Using headwork; not being 
just a common garden variety, order- 
taking solicitor, is what makes of the 
business a live thing. And, incidentally, 
ft sells policies and makes commis- 
sions. Now for the rheumatism and 
rats: 

A man living in the city was the 
owner of a very fine thoroughbred 
Scotch collie dog. It was one that 
would make any dog fancier beam with 
jelight. The owner wished to sell the 
dog and offered it to an old farmer 
whom he thought would appreciate its 
high qualities. The farmer had sheep, 
und cows, and lots of rats—and needed 
2 watch dog. Our city friend de- 
scribed, in detail, the dog’s beautiful 
soat of hair, his markings, his pedigree, 
and dwelt particularly on the long list 
»f prizes he had taken at the various 
jog shows. The old farmer scarcely 
yrunted and said he did not want a dog. 
The city man drove home and he 
hought what a chump the old farmer 
was for not jumping at the chance of 
retting such a valuable dog when he 
jad the opportunity. Every mother’s 
son of us who ever sold goods has 
hought the same thing about some of 
yur customers. 

A few days later the city man turned 
lis dog over to a friend and asked him 
o sell it. This man drove out into the 
country to see the same old farmer. 
[The new man began with the old farm- 
ir by asking about his rheumatism, and 
isked if it ever troubled him to run 
ifter the cows in the evening. The old 
armer admitted that he was getting 
id and that going after the cows was 
. real task. He next asked the old 
armer if he had any rats about the 
ace. The old farmer assured him 
hat the rats were a great nuisance, 
nd he had often wished for some way 
0 get rid of them. He next asked the 
id farmer if he had a watch dog to 
eep away night prowlers. And the old 
armer reluctantly answered in the 
legative—saying that he did not have 
ny protection at night at all. Our new 
riend then told him that he knew of 
, dog that would go after the cows, 
nd would drive the sheep, was a 
plendid rat dog, and was very alert 
nd watchful at night. 

He scarcely finished his sentence 
vhen the old farmer asked with deep 
terest: “How in the world can I get 
his dog? That’s just what I need.” 
ind in two minutes the sale was made. 
ind this very psychological point that 
nade the farmer want the dog will 
york just the same on any article you 
nay have to sell. For all your pros- 
ects have “rheumatism and rats!” 

They’re working hard every day, early 
nd late. Nine out of every ten agents 
ho call on them are like the first man 
rho tried to sell the dog; they call to 
ell and not to help! 

WHAT YOU WANT AND WHAT 
‘OUR CUSTOMERS ALL WANT IS 

OODS THAT WILL HELP THEM 
ND THEIR BENEFICIARIES. 

So, the keen little point that will 
elp you so much is to always remem- 
er that the surest way to any man’s 
ttention and interest is through the 
ttle door: “What will it do for me?” 


Calling to Sell 
But Not to 
Help 


* * 

An enterprising spe- 

Effective Plan cial agent in the 

_ For Selling Providence office of 

| Parcel Post the Aetna evolved an 
Insurance effective plan for sell- 


4 ing parcel post in- 
iranee. Here it is: 


« 


“Like all other states, Rhode Island 
nds out each year a considerable 


| = 
| | 


& 


number of ‘Automobile Registered 
Number Plates’ or ‘Automobile Mark- 
ers’ as they are known in some States, 
Our Providence branch secured an or- 
der from the Rhode Island State Board 
of Public Highways for sufficient cou- 
pon-form parcel post books to insure 
each set of markers sent out. 

“The cost of insuring a set of mark- 
ers is very small—one two and one-half 
cent coupon being sufficient to fully 
insure each set. As a large number of 
Markers are sent out the premium runs 
into a considerable sum and is well 
worth going after. The advertisement 
secured through the insuring of the au- 


tomobile markers should lead to con- 


siderable business of other’ kinds 
among the automobilists who receive 
their markers in that manner. Consid- 
erable personal business should also 
develop through the acquaintances 
made at the state capitol in the solici- 
tation of this form of insurance. 

“Inasmuch as our agents may pos- 
sibly come into competition with the 
government on parcel post insurance, 
either in connection with this matter 
or some other form of parcel post in- 
surance, we suggest that you secure 
information from your local post office 
as to the cost and coverage of the gov- 
ernment form of policy and carefully 
scrutinize the rate sheets and sample 
policies of the Company. Such an 
analysis will indicate to you that the 
government charges three cents for the 
same amount of insurance for which 
we charge two and one-half cents, and 
our policy gives the-assured consider- 
ably more coverage than is given by 
the government form of policy. 

“Tt is possible that the annual regis- 
tration date for automobiles in your 
.stafe has passed and you may, there- 
fore, feel that you can not benefit from 
this plan. We would call your atten- 
tion, however, to the fact that auto- 
mobiles are being registered through- 
out the entire year and there is no 
reason why you should not place suffi- 
cient parcel post books to take care of 
the needs of your state board of public 
highways at the present time and later, 
when they need a large supply of books 
to take care of their annual registra- 
tion, supply them. 

“This is a matter which should not.be 
lost sight of by ‘you. It is a proposi- 
tion which is open to you each year 
and if you do not succeed in closing 
it this year you should without fail 
diary the matter for the proper time 


next year.” 
= = 2 


How a postage stamp 
and the following let- 
ter increased by fifty 
per cent. the Fidelity 
& Deposit’s premium 
income on master electricians’ bonds 
is told by that Company. This is the 
letter: 

“We are enclosing herewith form of 
bond which you will be required to file 
as Master Electrician on or before 
May 1, in the penalty of $1,000. If 
you will sign this bond on the line 
checked, have someone sign as a wit- 
ness on the line opposite, and then 
return the bond to us, together with 
the enclosed form of application, duly 
signed by you, we shall be very glad 
to act as your surety. Our premium 
charge will be........ 

“Hoping to have the pleasure of serv- 
ing you in this matter, we are.” 

Then the Company goes on to say: 

“There are 171 master electricians in 
Baltimore, each of whom has to fur- 
nish a bond annually on May 1. Last 
year we wrote 40 of these bonds—not 
a bad percentage. This year we ob- 
tained from the city hall a list of the 
names of all master electricians, mailed 
them the above quoted letter, and for 
this little effort we not only renewed 


Getting Bond 
Business 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders..... 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


. . .$1,688,506.87. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance . 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Alonzo G. Breoks, Ass’t See. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 


Continental Casualty 
Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


is now ready to negotiate agency 
connections covering all lines of 
Workmen’s Compensation, Liability, Auto- 


mobile Insurance in the following states: 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Iowa, Kansas, 
and portions of Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and New York. - 


Also in the various Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada 


Premiums written 1917 
Assets over 


Address Agency Department 
910 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


the 40 bonds we wrote last year but 
received applications for 20 additional 
bonds; in other words, an increase of 
50 per cent. 


“What we accomplished in Baltimore 
can be accomplished in many other 
cities throughout the country. So— 
MR. AGENT—get busy today, go or 
send to the city hall, get a complete 
list of all electricians, plumbers, drain- 
layers, and other parties who have to 
furnish awning, explosives, street open- 
ing, street obstruction, and other forms 
of license bonds, send them a some- 
what similar circular about three or 
four weeks before their bonds have to 
be renewed, and you will be more than 
well paid for your efforts.” 


Joseph Butler, in charge of collec- 
tions in the General Accident’s office 
at 100 William Street, New York, has 
resigned, 


American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 
the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be pajd. 

THIRD, that in case of death ftom certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity w;ll be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 


‘Agents wanted in Maine, New ampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgja, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, » { 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address! I 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. |, 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 


T 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capitals... a $1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force.........--(over).... $42,400,000 


RESOURCES) ficic sie cw ieress og chore « (over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for............+-.- 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


i 
——— 


C. A. CRAIG, President W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


‘ROUITABLE 


ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE 
RATES. 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 


Impregnable in Strength 


Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims ~ 


Efficient Service to Policyholders 


Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 


For agency openings address: - 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


i ie _ oe, 


L 


EQUITABLKE 


W. F. MURPHY & CO. Inc. 


RESIDENT MANAGERS 


Chicago Bonding & Insurance Company 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


Union Trust Co. Bldg., JERSEY CITY 
Telephone Montgomery 3283 


FOR 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


Head Offices: 
411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We can offer to Agents and Brokers special facilities on surplus lines 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Liverpool 

amo Tondon 
ano Globe 

Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 


sl 


Over $155,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to -$4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager — 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


J. S* Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 $16,153,068.57 
Surplus = wie as - 4,793,978.55 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
1904 - - . - - 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


1,051,543.00 80 William Street 


al 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


[SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics, EsTABLISHED IN 1899] 


Nineteenth Year; No. 33 


OBJECT TO TRADE 
NEWSPAPER “USING” 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Officers of National Association, Here 
This Week, Will Discuss Interfer- 
ence With Machinery 


TO PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


Small Town Man Will Gain Much From 
Convention—Cleary and Dunbar 
to Talk 


President Allen, of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and 
other officers and committeemen of the 
association will meet in this city this 
week to go over the program for the 
annual convention of the association, 
which will be held in Cleveland, and the 
dates of which have been advanced to 
September 18, 19 and 20. It was to 
have been held in October, but the 
change was made so as not to conflict 
with the Liberty Loan drive. 


Say Paper Tried to Stampede Associa- 
tions 

One subject which will be discussed 
by the National Association’s officers 
will be attempts by trade newspapers to 
use ithe association for advertising or 
circulation purposes. This has ‘been 
done several times of late, and during 
the past month an effort has been made 
to sweep the associations off their feet, 
through the despatch of urgent tele- 
grams, saying the imsurance business 
is in danger from Washington usurpa- 
tion and asking that the associations 
meet and act to relieve the situation 
by sending telegrams, passing resolu- 
tions, etc. 

As a result of the newspaper’s activi- 
ties several meetings of associations 
have been held in the South. 

The opinion of many association 
leaders is that there are regular chan- 
nels by which the state association 
meetings can be called, and that the 
power should not be relegated to a 
couple of men in a newspaper office. 
Furthermore, there is also a feeling that 
if the associations can be called, and 
resolutions dictated by a newspaper 
office on Government insurance, a pre- 
cedent is established by means of which 
the associations can be used to exploit 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Sixty-five-Year Record for Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Security 
Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Service 
Expert advice on 
insurance problems. 


KE. G. RICHARDS, Manager 
Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


S Faisal) Ne Gok Ege D 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
i transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


EQUITABLE LIFE TO 
ENGAGE IN HEALTH 
AND ACCIDENT 


Supplementary Contract to ‘Its Life 
Policies; Also Will Issue Regular 
Forms 


LONG UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Second Vice-President Rosenfeld to 
Supervise New Department—Will 
Co-operate on Uniformity 


A few days ago a rumor reached the 
office of The Eastern Underwriter to 
the effect that the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society would soon enter the 
field of accident and health imsur- 
ance. When asked if he would con- 
firm or deny the rumor, Assistant Sec- 
retary BH. E. Rittenhouse made the fol- 
lowing statement: ; 


“You may accept the rumor as an 
intention soon to be realized. The 
Equitable will shortly announce a con- 
tract to be issued supplementary to its 
life policies and providing for weekly 
indemnities for temporary disabilities 
resulting from accident and sickness. 
In addition, it will issue all the ac- 
cepted forms of accident and health 
policies. - 

“The proposed move has been under 
consideration for some time, but the 
Society had heretofore hesitated to take 
affirmative action because of the un- 
favorable competitive conditions which 
have existed. The tendency of some 
companies to outbid one another in 
concessions and benefits had brought 
the business to the point where the 
‘frills’ were so numerous that the body 
of the fabric was lost in a maze of 
ornament. Now that there seems to 
be a disposition to curb this tendency 
by the adoption of standard policies 
and to inaugurate more reasonable prac- 
tices, the officers of the Society believe 
that the opportune time for extending 
their operations to ‘this field has at last 
arrived, 

Disability Clause Has Educated Agents 

“The inception of the proposed step 
may be traced to the disability clause 
which has educated agents to the ad- 
vantage of benefits supplemental to life 
insurance. A quiet demand for a 
broader coverage has come from 


the 
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intelligent agents who saw the possi- 
bilities of coupling protection for the 
impairment of the physical forces, with 
the life contract. 

“The disability clause had been in 
use but for a. short time before our 
agents began to ask us to, cover tem- 
porary, as well as permanent disability. 
On more than one occasion the question 
was brought up at our agency meet- 
ings and advocated by the agents. The 
demand was natural and logical but 
for the reason given we did not then 
consider it prudent to act. Subsequent- 
ly, we ‘did adopt the double indemnity 
clause, providing for the payment of 
twice the principal sum in the event 
of death by accident. This has proved 
exceedingly popular, but one effect has 
been to increase the demand for a 
broader recognition of personal hazards 
other than death. 

“Recently: we had “under considera- 
tion. the issuance of a supplementary 
contract providing weekly jndemnities 
for. loss of time resulting from acci- 
dent or sickness: but realizing that this 
would-be but one other step we de- 
eided ‘to adopt the entire program and 
jgsue not only this supplementary policy 
‘but all forms of accident and health 
policies. A number of our leading gen- 
eral agents and managers are advised 
of our: intention and they are delighted 
with the prospect of having a consis- 
tent well-rounded program, and we be- 
lieve the move will be equally popular 
with soliciting agents. 

‘Will Co-operate With Bureau 
k mittees 

“Our formal announcements, however, 
~will not be made until the Committees 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Insurance have completed their 
work of recommending salutary changes 
jn policies and in practice. The Equit- 
‘able: will gladly co-operate to this end. 

“Personally I look upon the proposed 
move as a natural and healthy develop- 
ment: of the business of a life company. 
There is no good reason why the con- 
tingencies of death, disease and acci- 
dent should not be broadly covered. 
Bach is inseparable from life and our 
object should be to give the public the 
full limit of service compatible with 
the law and our charter.” 


Com- 


New Department to be Supervised by 
Second Vice-President Rosenfeld 


The new department will be placed 
under: the immediate supervision of 
Second Vice-President Henry L. Rosen- 
feld, who will assume this responsibility 
in. addition to his present duties. 


For several years Mr. Rosenfeld has 
been studying accident and health in- 
surance in this country and abroad and 
is well qualified for his new responsi- 
bilities; He will have the advantage 
of the advice and co-operation of Vice- 
President John B. Lunger who, in his 
ten years of experience with the Trav- 
elers, became thoroughly versed in all 
phases of casualty insurance, and of 
Inspector of Agencies, Leslie C, York, 
who was formerly connected with the 
United States Casualty Company. 

It is understood that the Hquitable 
conduct its agency, under- 
writing and claim departments through 
members of its present staff who are 
being especially trained .for their re- 
spective duties. 


intends to 


Assistant to General 


be 


Advancement assured and remuneration commen- 
surate with results. 


State full particulars. 
“New York General Agent” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Agent in New York 
City of large Life Insurance Company. 
His work will consist of agency building. He will 
help and inspire present agents, procure and develop 
new ones. 


Address 


WRITES $12,000,000 
The Fraternal Aid Union, of Law- 
rence, Kan., with its “new legal reserve 
contracts,” since January of this year 
has written upwards of $12,000,000 in 
paid-for business, the total for July 
having been $2,145,000. 


Most naturally the 
Soldiers’ attention of -every- 
After-War one is centered just 


now on war-time 
protection and it is 
well. We should not forget, however, 
that large numbers of the men will re- 
turn to civil life and then require life 
insurance for years and years to come; 
and thus the matter of holding to the 
insurance they already have is a seri- 
ous one to all who respond to their 
country’s call. 

Of course tthe Government soldiers’ 
and sailors’ insurance may be continued 
after the war by converting to some 


Life Insurance 


one of the standard old-line forms and 
paying the correspondingly higher rate 
therefor. Such policies will be at the 
insured’s then age, and the limited pay 
fo~ms will require the full twenty, fif- 
teen or ten payments to be made. 
Large numbers of the men now have 
limited pay policies upon which 5 to 10 
or more payments have already been 
paid. These will all save money to 


keep and mature their company policy, 


and in addition it will become paid up 
sooner. There are also certain advan- 
tages in dealing direct with your com- 
pany. 

With such a plan as this company 
is operating, under which at the worst 
all moneys paid will be refunded and 
hus no actual loss will be sustained; 
with the probabilities all so largely in 
the insured’s favor; it is clearly to the 
advantage of practically all who now 
have policies to continue them, es- 
pecially since the Company will find 
a way for them to do so.—The Dotted 
Line. 
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Impregnable in Strength 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims 


Training and Education for Agents 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


QUITABLRFE 


EQUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 


Q 
U 
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’ Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Low Mortality Rate 
Efficient Service to Policyholders 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


B | 
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J. H. Woodward With — 
Guardian As Actuary — 
SUCCEEDS HUNTER 


Won Distinction With New York 
Insurance Department and State 
Industrial Commission ; 


ROBERTSON 


Joseph H. Woodward, who has made 
a remarkably fine record as an actuary, 
both as a Company man and for the 
State of New York, has become actuary 
of the Guardian Life, succeeding Robert- 
son G. Hunter, who has resigned, to 
become actuary of the Equitable Life 
of Towa. : 

Mr. Woodward began in the actuarial 
department of the Travelers, and, while 
with that Company he also did special 
mathematical work in the Yale Gradu- 
ate School. Then later he became actu- 
ary of the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment in 1906 and the record made 
by Mr. Woodward in ‘such position 
brought further recognition in his ap- 
pointment as auditor and assistant 
actuary. of the: New York Insurance 
Department: in .1908, at the.time when 
the work of the department was es- 
pecially difficult and trying owing to 
the insurance upheaval in 1905 and 
1906 and ‘the resulting new laws of 
1907. aif : ti 
Went With State Industrial Commission 

When the State Industrial Commis- 
sion at Albany in 1914 looked for a 
man qualified to undertake entirely new 
actuarial work in conmection with the 
administration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law, Mr. Woodward was se- 
lected and in his position as actuary 
of the New York State Industrial Com- — 
mission and the State Insurance Fund, 
he did work of a difficult nature which 
is considered as a standard throughout 
the country. : 

Mr. Woodward’s recognized ability 
also caused the United States Treasury 
Department to consult him in 1917 in 
connection with the organization of the 
War Risk Bureau. He is a graduate 
of Yale University, a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America, a Fellow 
and Vice-President of the Casualty 
Actuarial -and Statistical Society of 
America and a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. 


MAY ADMIT WOMEN 

At the biennial session of the Grand 
Lodge of the A. O. U. W. of West 
Virginia which will be held in Septem- 
ber at Morgantown, W. Va., the dele- 
gates will consider a proposal to admit 
women into the Order. Another sub- 
ject will be the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Order’s laws making it 
possible for a member to have his ben- 
ficiaries paid in installments instead 
of a lump sum. ' 


WILLIAM H. MENDEL DEAD 
William H. Mendel, treasurer of the 
Postal Life, and owner of the parcel 
room and other concessions at the 
Grand Central Station, died a few days 
ago. 


WIDOWS AND INSURANCE © 
Even when a widow is nothing to us 
personally it almost always makes us 
feel very bad to hear what kind of 
securities some one has persuaded her 


-to buy with the insurance money. 


Ohio State Journal. 


FEWER R. R. THEFTS 

Advices from Washington are in ef- 
fect that a good start has been made 
toward lessening the number of thefts 
of property in the hands of railroads. 
This evil had become a trying one, the 
losses during four years being calc 
lated at $112,000,000. © 
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Knights of Columbus 
Secretaries’ Policies 


STATEMENT BY EDW. L. HEARN 


Informs President Priddy, of National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
of Conditions 


Edward L. Hearn, former president 
of the Casualty Company of America, 
and now in charge of the insurance 
matters for the Knights of Columbus, 
has written to President Priddy, of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, a statement regarding the in- 
surance on the secretaries of the K. 
of C. This is incorporated by Mr. 
Priddy in a special notice regarding 
life insurance on the lives of persons 
planning to go overseas to represent 
the K. of C., Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, 


and other kindred organizations. It 
reads: 


You know that some six or eight 
limited amounts of imsurance on per- 
sons going overseas for relief work, 
provided a single extra premium of 
twenty-five dollars per thousand be paid 
to the company. The names of all 
companies are now willing to write 
these companies are not now conveni- 
ently at hand. 


Paying the Premium 


I have had occasion to publish sev- 
eral statements in this paper with ref- 
erence to the insurance which has been 
taken on the lives of persons going 
for overseas duty with the Y. M. C. A. 
Under the present arrangement it is 
hoped that all of these overseas work- 
ers will secure this insurance before 
Jeaving their home community. The 
secretaries are expected to pay the 
regular premium on such insurance as 
they take, but the War Work Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. will pay a single 
extra premium of twenty-five dollars 
per thousand up to five thousand dol- 
lars. Under special conditions arrange- 
ments can be made by the secretary 
for the payment of the regular premium 
by the War Work Council. 

I have received a number of com- 
plaints from our members located in 
various parts of the country with refer- 
ence to the manner in which they be- 
lieve the Knights of Columbus are hand- 
ling their insurance. I shall not at- 
tempt here to explain these complaints, 
but I will say that on August 5th I 
had a conference with Mr. Edward L. 
‘Hearn, who has direct charge of the 
life insurance matters for the Knights 
of Columbus, and he authorizes me to 
make the following statement: 

The Knights of Columbus will 
provide not to exceed five thousand 
life insurance on the lives of all 
secretaries going for overseas duty, 
and the organization will pay not 
only the war premium—which shall 
mot exceed a single premium of 
twenty five dollars—but they will 
pay the regular premium on five 
thousand for each secretary. It is 
not customary to give this insur- 
ance to chaplains, because a chap- 
lain must be a priest and a priest 
cannot have wife and children de- 
pendent upon him. However, under 
exceptional circumstances where a 
priest may have someone who is 
directly dependent upon him for 
support exceptions are made. 

Our members are urged to seek 
‘out all persons going for overseas) 
duty and gell them this insurance’ 

sand deliver the policies to the per- 
son designated by the insured and 
take a receipt for the same. This 
receipt should Specify the entire 
premium on the poli¢y and a bill, 

Properly prepared, should ‘be sent 

‘at once to the War Activities Com- 
_Mittee, Knights of Cokumbus, 461 


t 


Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


which bill will be promptly paid by 

that committee. 

The Red Cross 

Many of you are familiar with the 
manner in which the Red Cross has 
heretofore been placing its insurance. 
They established what they called their 
“Insurance Department” in New York 
and Paris. In their office a person hag 
been licensed for a number of com- 
panies and he has been placing all in- 
surance which has been placed on the 
lives of persons going overseas for the 
Red Cross. 

The Red Cross gives one thousand 
life insurance on every overseas worker 
and offers to pay the war premium— 
not to exceed a single extra premium 
of twenty-five dollars per thousand— 
for four thousand additional insurance, 
if said workers desire to buy any in- 
surance in addition to the one thou- 
sand. In other words, this extra pre- 
mium will not be paid by the Red Cross 
unless the insurance is taken through 
the Red Cross in New York. Without 
going into further detail, I have main- 
tained that the Red Cross arrangement 
is a violation of the statutes of the 
State of New York, and I have had the 
matter up several times with the Com- 
missioner of Insurance, and he in turn 
has had the matter up with the At- 
torney General of the State of New 
York, and on Friday last Superinten- 
dent Phillips informed me that the At- 
torney General had notified him that in 
his opinion the method employed by 
the Red Cross is a violation of the 
statues and must be abandoned. I have 
requested an official ruling on this sub- 
ject and ‘expect to receive it in the 
course of the next few days. Naturally 
enough, upon the issuance of such a 
ruling by the Department of Insurance 
the Red Cross will have to abandon 
their present plan, and it is hoped and 
believed that they will then adopt the 
method now emploved bv the Y. M.(C.- 
A. and Knights of Columbus; to wit, to 
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Says Policy Proceeds 
Should Not Be Taxed 


VIEWS OF MINNESOTA AUDITOR 


J. A. O. Preus, Former Insurance Com- 
missioner of Minnesota, Agrees 
With Warren M. Horner 


J. A. O. Preus, former insurance com- 
‘missioner of Minnesota, and now audi- 
tor of the state, and probable future 
Governor of the state, has written a 
letter to Warren M. Horner, general 
agent of the Provident Life & Trust 
at Minneapolis, in which he expresses 
the hope that the proceeds of life 
insurance policies will not be taxed, as 
such proceeds are neither profit nov 
earnings nor incomes, but are mere re- 
placement for production value. It will 
be recalled that Mr. Horner submitted 
to the Internal Revenue Department 
at Washington a brief on what he 
designated, the illogical income tax law 
as regards the proceeds payable at 
death. 

The Auditor’s Letter 

The complete text of the letter of 
Auditor Preus follows: 

“Your communication addressed to 
Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue on the Taxing of Pro- 
ceeds of Life Insurance Policies, was 
left at my office some time ago and 
I have just now had the opportunity 
to peruse it. 

“The philosophy of life insurance has 
always appealed to me as the science 
which endeavors to leave a personal 
beneficiary, or estate, or a business in 
as nearly the same position after the 
decease of an insured individual, as 
the beneficiary, or estate, or business 
was before the decease of the insured. 
To be sure, the beneficiary, i. e., a wife, 
a son, daughter or other person, is al- 
ways deprived of the society, an estate 
of its natural administrative head, a 


Prudential 
Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 


period, disability provisions, termina- 


tion refunds, incontestability clause, 


special certificates for employees, 


privilege of namingbeneficiary, good 


commissions, and the Company’s 


great experience in dealing with 


millions of workers in forty years 
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premiums, annual dividends, grace | 


business of a valuable dynamic force 
or agent, upon the decease of the as- 
sured. For such loss, life insurance 
furnishes no functioning substitute. 
Life insurance is an economic use 
purely, and it constitutes a substitute 
for the productive value of an indi- 
vidual. 


Endorses Word “Replacement” 


“You term life insurance when paid 
a ‘replacement.’ It is easily the best 
term I have heard for this use. It 
elucidates and emphasizes the injustice 
of taxing the proceeds of a policy, that 
is the ‘replacement’ unit, unless that 
which it replaces, viz., the deceased in- 
sured ‘individual, was personally taxed 
in precisely the same amount. If a 
person’s replacement unit shall be taxed 
as income when he dies, then a double 
income tax should be laid upon him 
in case he lives. If this premise is 
thoroughly understood by Mr. Roper, I 
am positive that the antithesis of the 
contention will be complete surrender 
to your argument. 

“The 1917 law as applied does not 
permit the deduction of life insurance 
premiums from gross incomes. If the 
Commissioner adheres to this interpre- 
tation surely he cannot contend that 
the proceeds of policies shall be taxed, 
for if he does he will insist upon a 
double income tax. First the income 
of the assured and then upon his re- 
placement unit. I believe, however, 
that premiums paid must always be 
looked upon as income and should be 
taxed as income. They are that part 
of the income of the assured which he 
sees fit to invest in life insurance. 

“T sincerely hope that the proceeds 
of life insurance policies will not be 
taxed. Such proceeds are neither profit, 
nor earnings, nor incomes; they are 
mere replacement for production value. 
To tax them as incomes will result in 
lapsations, will retard the natural 
growth of life insurance and dull the 
altruistic subconsciousness found in 
every person who carries life insurance, 
and which prompts one to take from 
one’s own income and comfort to yield 
comfort and happiness to others. 

“Were I still Insurance Commissioner 
of the State, I would gladly, on behalf 
of the assured citizens of the State, 
offer you my assistance in securing 
justice for them in this matter.” 
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NEW RATES OF 
PHOENIX MUTUAL 
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Single Premiums for $1,000 


10-Yr. 15-Yr. 20-Yr. 25-Yr. 30-Yr. 
Life. End. End. End. End. End. 
20 $352.89 $800.60 $701.94 $620.52 $553.61 $498.95 
21 357.98 800.66 702.08 620.78 554.03 499.61 
22 363.21 800.73 702,23 621.06 554.49 500.33 
23 368.61 800.80 702.39 621.36 554.98 . 501.10 
24 374.18 800.87 702.56 621.68 555.52 501.96 
25 379.93 800.95 702.74 622.03 556.10 502.90 
26 385.85 801.03 702.94 622.40 556.75 503.93 
27. 391.97 801.12 703.16 622.82 557.45 505.08 
28 398.28 801.22 703.39 623.26 558.22 506.34 
29 404.78 801.32 703.65 623.76 559.08 507.73 
30 411.48 801.44 703.93 624.30 560.02 509.27 
31 © 418.38 + =801.56 704.23 624.89 ~ 561.07 510.98 
32 425.50 801.70 704.57 625,55 562.23 512.87 
33 432.83 801.85 704.94 626.28 563.52 514,96 
34 440.38 802.01 705.34 627.08 564.96 517.28 
35 448.16 802.19 705.79 627.98 566.55 519.83 
36 6456.16 802.39 706.29 628.99 568.32 522.66 
37. 464.40 802.61 706.84 630.11 570.29 525.77 
38 472.87 802.85 707.46 631.36 572.48 529.19 
39 481.59 803.11 708.05 632.76 574.90 532.95 
40 490.53 803.41 708.92 634.31 577.58 537,07 
41 499.72 803.74 709.79 636.05 580.55. 541,57 
42 $09.17 804.12 710.77 637.99 583.82 546.49 
43 518.86 804.54 711.87 640.15 587.44 551.85 
44 528.80 805.02 713.10 642.56 591.42 557.66 
45 538.98 805.57 714.49 645.23 595.78 563.93 
46 549.40 806.19 716.05 648.20 600.56 ..... 
47 560.06 806.89 717.79 651.46 605.76 ..... 
48 570.95 807.68 719.72 655.06° 611.41 ..... 
49 582.05 808.56 721.87 659.01 617.52 ..... 
50 593.34 809.55 724.24 663.32 624.09 ..... 
51 604.82 810.64 726.84 668.00 ..... .ass. 
52 616.46 811.85 729.605; GHZ esos. nodes 
53° 628.24 813,19 Wazel 4 6/eiioe Fons Gree 
54 640.17 814.66 736.22 684.44 = cseve snare 
55 652.22 816.28 739.92 €690:76 ...ce devas 
56. o8.o7 818.06 1974394 “os fie 7 teu 
B7NE6 9G 60 12(820.00) 748.29 4 asus. anscoat i ecnn 
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Bankers Life’s 
New Disability Benefit 


ON AUGUST 15 


Text of Benefits—Rates at Age 21— 
Issued on Two Forms, Lump 
Sum and Income 


EFFECTIVE 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines an- 
nounces a new disability benefit, in the 


form of a rider to be attached to the 
policy. There are two forms, one to be 
used with policies payable in a lump 
sum, the other to be used with income 
contracts. It is effective August 15. 


Extracts From Rider 
Part of the rider follows: 


After the premiums have been paid 
for at least one full year and provided 
no premium is in default, if the insured, 
before the expiration of the policy year 
nearest the sixtieth anniversary of his 
birth, becomes totally, permanently and 
incurably disabled (not due to any 
cause or condition existing at the time 
of application for this agreement) and 
is thereby prevented permanently, con- 
tinuously and wholly from performing 
any work or following any occupation 
for compensation or profit, the Com- 
pany will grant the following benefits 
during the period of such disability. 

1. Upon receipt of proof of such dis- 
ability will waive payment of premi- 
ums thereafter becoming due under 
said policy during such period. 

2. Will pay to the insured a monthly 
income of one one-hundred and twen- 
tieth (1-120th) of the face of the policy, 
the first monthly payment to be made 
one year after the receipt of proof of 
such disability and subsequent pay- 
ments monthly thereafter during such 
period and until the maturity of the 
policy by death or as an endowment. 
If there is any indebtedness on the 
policy, the interest thereon shall be 
deducted from the monthly payments. 

3. Upon maturity, by the death of the 
insured or as an endowment, the policy 
will be payable in accordance with its 
terms without deduction on account of 
any’ monthly payments made or premi- 
ums waived because of such disability. 

Annual dividends will be paid during 
the disability period in the same man- 
ner and amount as ‘if the disability had 
not occurred. ‘The dividend and non- 
forfeiture ‘provisions of the policy re- 
main unaltered should disability occur. 

Disability must have existed contin- 
uously for at least sixty days before 
approval of proof of disability, such 
proof to be furnished upon the Com- 
pany’s forms. Before approval of the 
proof of disability or at any time there- 
after (but not oftener than once a 
year) any medical examiner or other 
accredited representative of the Com- 
pany, shall be permitted to make such 
examination of the insured relative to 
his disability as the Company may de- 
sire. 

If,: at any time, it is found that the 
insured has recovered from his disa- 
bility, or has become able to perform 
any work or follow any occupation for 
compensation or profit, no further pre- 
miums shall be waived and no further 
monthly payments shall be made to the 
insured by: the Company, but the policy 
may then be continued in force for the 
full amount of insurance by payment 
of the .original premiums. thereafter 
due, if any. 

Without prejudice to any other cause 
of disability the entire and irrecover- 
able loss of sight of both eyes or the 
geverance of both hands above the wrist 
or of both feet above the ankles or 
of one entire hand and one entire foot 
shall be considered as total and per- 
manent disability within the meaning 
of this agreement. 

The disability benefits hereunder 
shall be automatically cancelled under 
any of the following conditions: 

‘1: Upon the expiration of the policy 
year nearest the sixtieth anniversary of 


THE EASTERN 


Convention of Its 
Agents Justified 


THE ILLINOIS LIFE 


STATEMENT 


Never Have There Been So Many 
Unusual and Extraordinary 
Conditions 


Officers of insurance companies will 
be interested in reading an explanation 
by R. W. Stevens, president of the 
Illinois Life, as to why that company 
will have a convention of its $100,000 
Club. Mr. Stevens says: 

In view of the fact that a few of 
the companiess have called off their 
agency conventions this year for “patri- 
otic reasons” it seems advisable to say 
a few words with reference to the con- 
vention of the Illinois Life’s $100,000 
Club, which will be held this month 
in accordance with our long established 
custom. 

From the very first meeting of our 
Jeading producers’ organization, held in 
Chicago on the 18th day of February, 
1904, the original objects of this or- 
ganization have been strictly followed 
and adhered to, these objects being as 
stated in the constitution of the Club: 

“To elevate the standard of the 
representatives of the Illinois Life 

Insurance Company. 

“To develop their productive 
powers and increase their earnings. 

“To promote social intercourse 
among its members and bring them 
into as close personal relation with 
the Home Office of the Company 
as it is possible and practicable 
to maintain.” 

The long and honorable record of 
the agency organization of the Ilinois 
Life is a matter of common knowl- 
edge and it is not therefore necessary 
for us to comment upon how splen- 
didly the objects of our $100,000 Club 
have been attained. 


Annual Meetings a Help in the Past 

That Illinois Life men have profited 
and have grown to be bigger, better 
and stronger life insurance men as a 
result of their annual comings-together 
and the resulting close contact with 
the men at the Home Office is so well 


the birth of the insured, unless he is 
at that time totally, permanently and 
incurably disabled as herein provided. 

2. Upon default in the payment of 
any premium under said policy or of 
any additional premium required here- 
under. 

3. In event the insured shall at any 
time or in any place engage in military 
or naval service in time of war, or as 
1 civilian in any capacity whatever in 
connection with actual warfare outside 
the continental limits of the United 
States (any unearned part of the cur- 
rent year’s additional premium paid 
therefor to be refunded); provided, 
however, that if the insured, after the 
termination of such service, shall fur- 
nish evidence, satisfactory to the Com- 
pany, that he is physically and mentally 
unimpaired and in sound health, said 
benefits may be restored by the pay- 
ment of the premiums required there- 
for. 

4. If any change is made in the plan 
of said policy, except that in such event 
a new disability contract may be at- 
tached to the rewritten policy subject 
to the submission of renewed evidence 
of the insurability of the insured satis- 
factory to the Company and the adjust- 
ment of the additional rate required. 


Rates 
Annual premiums for total disability 
benefit on $1,000 insurance, age 21, 
follow: Ord. Life, .94; 10° Pay, 1.98; 
15 Pay, 1:46; 20 Pay, 1:21; 10 Year 
End., .85; 20 Year End., 
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known to vs all as to require no com- 
ment. 

The strongest as well as the most 
sensitive arm of a life insurance com- 
pany is its agency organization, and 
since the men in the field are in daily 
contact with prospects, policyholders 
and competitors it is of the utmost im- 
portance that home offices should have 
occasional conferences with their field 
men in convention if the agency or- 
ganization and the methods. and prac- 
tices of the company are to be kept 
up to the point of their highest com- 
bined efficiency. 

If there ever was a time in the his- 
tory of agency organizations when an 
agency convention was justified this 
certainly is that time, since never be- 
fore in the history of our business have 
such unusual and extraordinary coadi- 
tions and problems confronted any or- 
ganization as now confront those en- 
gaged in the business of life under- 
writing. 

Upon no other peace time business 
has our Government placed such a high 
mark of approval as it has placed upon 
the business of life insurance, and 
surely in these times when our Govern- 
ment has the greatest need to keep 
all essential business and industry go- 
ing at top speed it would be a con- 
fession that agency meetings held in 
the past were non-essential to our busi- 
ness if we should call off now our 
Annual Agency Conference, having be- 
fore us the words of President Wilson, 
“This is not only not a time to allow 
any slowing up of business, but is a 
time when every sensible process of 
stimulation should be used.” 

The records of the Illinois Life In- 
surance Company for more than a 
decade show that the annual meetings 
of its $100,000 Club had been “a sen- 
sible process of stimulation.” There- 
fore, for patriotic reasons the agency 
organization of the greatest Illinois 
company will come together as usual 
this month for its great business con- 
ference. 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. - The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund, Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIFE or sc Louisl} 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 
It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 
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National Fraternal 
Congress Program 


CONVENTION IN PHILADELPHIA 


Addresses on War Risk Experiences, 
Health Conservation, Social Insur- 
ance, Law and Newspapers 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress of America 
will be held August 26th to 29th at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia. At the same time will occur 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the fraternal 
benefit system in America by a Patri- 
otic Fraternal Conclave on the evening 
of Tuesday, August 27th, at the shrine 
of American liberty, Independence 
Square. ~The —program: is published - 
below. 

Monday, August 26th, Beginning 10 A. M. 

Meetings of the various Sections of 
Congress. 4-3 : 

First Day: August 27th. 

10:00 A. M. Call to order by the 
President, R. H. Gerard, Supreme Chief, 
Tribe of Ben-Hur, Crawfordsville, In- 
diana. 

Prayer, by the Chaplain, Rev. F. T. 
McFaden, Richmond, Va. : 

Addresses of Welcome: 

(a) From the city of Philadelphia— 
W. Freeland Kendrick, Collector of 


Taxes, City of Philadelphia, Chairman 


Fraternal Conclave Committee). 


(b) From the State of Pennsylvania — 


—Chas. H. Edmunds, Chairman Penn- 
sylvania Grand Lodge, A.O.U.W. 
Responses: 


THE EASTERN 


Risk, by Dr. C. Day Clark, Medical 
Board, Independent Order of Foresters, 
Toronto, Canada, 

3:30 P. M. Address—Health Conser- 
vation, by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Treas- 
urer American Public Health Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

4:00 P. M. Report of Special Com- 
mittee on National Health Conserva- 
tion—Mark T. McKee, Chairman. 

4:30 P. M. Report of Publicity Com- 
mittee—Edward -Newton Haag, Fra- 
ternal Mystic Circle, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Day: August 28th. 


10:00 A. M. Work of the Red Cross 
—Hon, Henry P. Davison, Chairman 
National Red Cross Council. 

10:30 A. M. Report of Congress Com- 
mittee of National Red Cross—W. E. 
Brown, Chairman, Ancient Order of 
-Gleaners,- Detroit, Mich. 

10:45 A. M. Report of Committee on 
Legal Co-operation—Howard C. Wig- 
gins, Legal Adviser, Royal Arcanum, 
Rome, N..Y. 

11:00 A. M. Report of Special Com- 
mittee on War Savings—Wm. Mont- 
gomery, Chairman, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager Masonic Mutual Life, 
Washington, D. C. 

11:15 A. M. Address—Social Insur- 


-ance, by John Sullivan, Modern Wood- 


men of America, Kansas City, Mo. 

11:45 A. M. Address—Reminiscences, 
by Richmond C. Hill, First Secretary 
N.F.C., Cuba, N. Y- 


Afternoon Session 

2:00 Pe MM: 
Committees. : 
3:00 P. M. Address—Social Hygiene, 


Reports of Sessional 


(a) Leroy Andrus, First President; “Dr.7Wm* Cy Gorgas; Surgeon General, 


National Fraternal Congress, Buffalo, U. S. Army. 


Nia: 

(b) A. C. McLean, President Pro- 
tected Home Circle, Vice-President 
NEC. of A. 


Welcome to our Canadian brethren. 
Response—W. C. Mickel, President 
Camadian Fraternal Congress. 
Report of Committee on Credentials 
—Gilbert Howell, Chairman. 
President’s Address—R. H. Gerard. 
Appointing of Sessional Committees. 
Afternoon Session 
2:00 P. M. Roll Call. 1. Report of 
axecutive Committee. 2. Report of 
Secretary. 3. Report of Treasurer. 


4. Report of Committee on Statutory 
Legislation. . 

3:00 P. M. Address—Experiences and 
Deductions in Connection with the War 
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_We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 


NOW and creating a com 
FOR CONTRACTS AND 


H. M. HARGROVE, President: 


3:30 P. M. Report of Committee on 
State of the Orders and Sitatistics, Miss 
Bina M. West, Chairman, Supreme 
Commander, Women’s Benefit Associa- 
tion of the Maccabees, Port Huron, 
Mich. 

4:00 P. M.. Address, by W. 8 
ing, Governor of Iowa. 

4:30 P. M.’ “Memorial Service. 


Third Day: August 29th. 


10:00 A. M. Address—What Should 
Properly Constitute the Mortuary or 
Benefit Fund? by Sidney H. Pipe, actu- 
ary, Independent Order of Foresters. 

10:30 A. M. Reports of Sections: 

1. Presidents’ Section, Hill Montague, 
Order of Golden Seal, President. 

2. Secretaries’ Abra- 


Hard- 


Section, J. V. 


at 


petence for the FUTURE. 
TERRITORY, ADDRESS ~ 


Beaumont, Texas 
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hams, Knights and Ladies of Security. 
4. Law Section, Robert H. Lovett, 
Fraternal Reserve Life Association. 
5. Press Section, Mary MacHachern 
Baird, Woman’s Benefit Association, 
President. 
Afternoon Session 


2:00 P. M. Report of Committee on 
Ethics, Mrs. Julia Ward Clingen, Ladies 
Catholic Benevolent Association, Oak 
Park, Ill. 


2,000,000 WOMEN 
According to records on file in Wash- 
ington, the number of women employed 
in this country has increased 1,426,000 
since 1914. As official records are al- 
ways a bit behind present conditions, 
it is likely that since the beginning 
of the war two million women have 
been added to the army of American 
wage-earners. 


PLANS OF MUTUAL MEN 


Program Arranged For Beneficial Meet- 
ing to be Held in Chicago 
August 28 


W. T. Grant, president of the Mutual 
section of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ ‘Conference, has announced 
the following program for the annual 
meeting to be held in Chicago, Aug. 28. 

There will be no long addresses, the 
committee adhering to the plan it has 
followed during the last two meetings, 
of bringing into the general discussions 
of timely subjects as many of those 
present as possible. Besides routine 
business the program provides for the 
following talks: 

“To What Age Should We Continue Either 
Accident or Health Insurance?” Harry E. Rex, 
Iowa State. 

“On What B:'sis Can We Provide Insurance 
for Business Women?” iC. O. Pauley, Cen- 
tral Business Men’s. 

“How Can We Select Good Salesmen and 
Make Them Better?’? Elmer Loucks, National 
Travelers. 

“The Standard Commercial Disability Policy 
Recommended by the Committee of Fifteen,” 
E. L. Beck, Interstate Business Men’s. 

“Why Insurance Salesmanship is an Essen- 
tial Occupation,’ S. W. Munsell, .Masonic 
Mutual Accident. 


All the addresses will be followed 
with a discussion by those assigned to 
the various subjects. 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No~ 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life-man 
or write ) 


Bankers Life 
Company | 


DES MOINES 


RIGHT AGENTS... ... 
GOOD TERRITORY ~ 


still available for — 
development by the 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: ~ 


Pee eeereccecreees 


Assets 


Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in 


wees e eee eereeere 


FOrce...ssesesccersesvcceescscssees 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly........... 


$ 16,560,439.04 
14,343,626.28 
2;216,812.76- 
131,790, 562.00 
19,612,616.08 


st ee ewes 


eee eee e eee ea rere eeeseseees 


cibiaiereoisee oretngeete abv iv’ ecorintes 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS. contain 
all provisions. consistent with safe 
underwriting and are gugranteed by a de- 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 — 


W. D. WYMAN, President — 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
; Bok by corresponding with  . 
. W.'S. WELD, Superinténdent of Agencies 


i 


posit of the full legal reserve with -the 
State. Our promises are all in “our -con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and=doing 
agents. sane 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON. CLAUD T., TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 


et ee remy 8 ore . a ta Aner ae 
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Metropolitan May Sell 
$100,000,000 Stamps 


TARGET 


ORIGINAL 


$5,000,000 a Month Quota Looked 
Large at Start—Girl Clerk Sells 
$50,000 


$65,000,000 


When the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company announced its determina- 
tion to sell $65,000,000 worth of War 
Thrift Stamps it was generally regard- 


MISS MAY R. MULVY 


ed as such a stupendous undertaking 
that the Company would be very for- 
tunate indeed if it succeeded. 

At the time of Vice-President Fiske’s 
announcement to superintendents—way 
back in January—millions of people in 
the United States had never heard of 


MAJOR ASHBROOK DEAD 


Was Once Vice-President of Provident 
Life & Trust—His Distinguished 
Career 


Major Joseph Ashbrook, former vice- 
president of the Provident Life & 
Trust, and father of William S. Ash- 
brook of that company, died in Phila- 
delphia, on Sunday. He enlisted in the 
famous Corn Exchange Regiment and 
was wounded at Antietam. Later he 
returned to the Army of the Potomac 
with the rank of captain and was pro- 
moted to major for bravery in the 
battle of the Wilderness and assigned 
to the staff of General Joseph L. Cham- 
berlain asiordnance officer. 

After the war Major Ashbrook en- 
tered the service of the Provident Life & 
- Trust Company as superintendent of 


Established 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


the War Savings Stamps; in fact, the 
campaign for their general sale had not 
been completely mapped out by the 
Washington authorities. 

But the Metropolitan has a way of 
doing things. To make good on W. &. 
S. became a matter of pride. Every 
agent, every deputy, every superinten- 
dent was inoculated with a desire to 
make a W. S. S. record. Clubs, so- 
cieties, allotments, medals, speeches— 
all helped inspire sales and stimulate 
interest. The Company officers, some of 
them loaned to the Government, talked 
and thought W. S. S. on every occa- 
sion; and, now it is announced that 
not only will the $65,000,000 mark 
be passed, but George H. Gaston, 
second vice-president, who is de- 
voting all of his time to the W. 
S. S. campaign says: “To-day 
$100,000,000 seems a far easier 
goal to reach than did $65,000,000 
at the beginning of the year.” One 
of the clerks at the home office, 
May R. Mulvy, was given $300 
worth of stamps by the Company 
to sell. One of her friends is 
president of a trust company. She 

asked him one day if he would 
buy a stamp. “I will,’ he an- 
swered promptly, “and if you have 
$50,000 of stamps I’ll buy them, 
too.” Miss Mulvy went to the Sec- 
ond Vice-President and asked him 
if she could sell that many 
stamps. “Yes,” he answered, 
“there is nothing to stop you from 
selling $50,000,000 worth if you 
have the customers.” <A _ fac- 
simile of the check sent by the 
president of the trust company 
to Miss Mulvy has been mail- 
ed to the Metropolitan agents. 
It has been necessary for the 
Metropolitan to enlarge the size 
of the “Intelligencer,” home office 
paper, in order to tell the many things 
interesting about the W. S. S. campaign 
of the Company. 


agencies. In 1881 he was made man- 
ager of the life insurance department. 
He was made vice-president in 1907, 
continuing as manager of the life in- 
surance department. He retired in 
1911. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
sons. 


W. N. GOLDEN PRESIDENT 


Wins Leadership of $200,000 Club of 
Equitable Life of lowa—W. J. 
Dwyer, Second 


The annual meeting of the $200,000 
and $100,000 Clubs of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa will be held in Chicago 
on August 27, 28 and 29. 

W. N. Golden is president of the 
$200,000 Club by reason of writing 
largest amount of business. He is from 


Pittsburgh. W. H. Dwyer is vice-presi-: 


dent. G. M. Marshall wins the presi; 
dency of the $100,000 Club. 


August 16, 1918 
Bier aie FEES 


“Detroit July 18, oe 


Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 
That the NoRTHERN ee ae Gaara of Detroit Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 
surance ; 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 
slogan is, and always ‘has* been; CLEAN ~MEN* AND* CLEAN 


METHODS in its field work; 
That it is writing more insurancé per capita per agent than any 
other American life company?.. | 
If you are interested in knowing Sothething? of our: r-Home “Office 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from you. 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres; President,: + 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President’) «3 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY > 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies - 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE <3 INDEMNITY . 
COMPANY > COMPANY 
HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT 
WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 


AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD.AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


% soma 
gar %. 
Wye Gr 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 
Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a: mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Couitial | “Mpeney® Foie: wee ‘f _ 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE, “ComPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments; limited to ‘first mortgages on ca 
selected cultivated fan and U.S. Liberty. Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in “premium de- 
posits, the result’ of thé Company’s’ superior earning 
favorable mortality, ‘and economy: of management. — 


and 


The poe the rear guard, the greater the a 


of. Cincinnati, O. “seAlan. Waters, Second Vice-President _ 


——————EE— 
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THE EASTERN 


- Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he isnot carrying sufficient 
 ’ insurance. 


‘Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write. for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Life Insurance Salesmanship 
_ Edition of The Eastern Underwriter 


Will Be Issued on August 30—Leading Producers Tell Their 
Soliciting Experiences— Many Valuable Articles 


The annual Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship Edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer will be published on August’ 30: 
The aim this year has been not so 
much to present the philosophical, tech- 
nical and psychological aspects of sales- 
manship as to afford readers an oppor- 
tunity to get close to. the successful 
agent as he works every day in the 
field. 

The number, therefore, will teem 
with personal experiences, particularly 
of agents in handling difficult cases. 

In the preparation of the number 
The Eastern Underwriter obtained from 
insurance companies names .of . their 
leaders, and these agents were asked 


to tell this newspaper of the most in- - 


teresting case they ever encountered, 
with an explanation “of the arguments 
used in inducing the prospect to.sign 
the application. An unusually large 
number of such experiences was re- 
ceived, and the best of them were 
sifted out and appear in the Life In- 
surance Salesmanship Edition, under 


the signatures of the agents. The men 


who relate their canvassing. trips are. 
from all parts of the country, small 
towns as well as large. being,,covered, 
farm as well as urban centers. 4 


They demonstrate that ingenuity, 
| perseverance and logic must succeed 
in selling insurance. The harder the 
case, the more obstinate the prospect, 
the easier he has been to write in 
many instances. No agent can read 
these human interest documents with- 
out feeling an urge towards etter, 
more sustained effort. 

-The number contains several interest- 


highest rank whose work 


ing sketches about some agents of the 
has been 
merely mentioned in the insurance 
newspapers. A splendid estimate of a 
great producer in the West will be one 
of the features of the issue, written 
by a confrere, and describing his meth- 
ods of work. 

The increasing number of women who 
have become prospects for life insur- 
ance is recognized by the contribution 
of several unusually interesting articles 
by successful women writers including 
Mrs. Edwards, of San Francisco; Miss 


Woodward, of New York; Miss Cowick, 


of Boston; and Miss Menton, of Min- 
neapolis. 

~One of these writers describes the 
objections which women make to life 


‘insurance and she tells how she meets 


and overcomes these objections. Her 
success has enabled her to do this 
authoritatively. 

Two pages are devoted to a remark- 
ably effective literary campaign which 
has been made among farmers 
~ Some unique stories about salesman- 
ship—taken from the book of life— 
are told by Luther B. Little, of the 
Metropolitan. There is much of. in- 
terest in a story on insurance condi- 
tions in Mexico. Hugh S. Ince, editor 


of the Connecticut Mutual, writes on 
“Habit Talks’; F A. Crum of Provi- 
dence, on “Income Policies”; Lafeyete 


B. Gleason and Alexander Otis on the 
“Inheritance Tax Argument”; John I. 
D. Bristol on “Digging Up New Pros- 
pects in War Times.” 

Henry Moir, president of the Actu- 
‘arial Society of America and T. Bert- 


~ Service—First, , Last, and Always 


The agent who is ‘selling instirance in a company. which for sixty-seyen years has 


been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 


Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Our enviable record for service in 


the past and the low net cost of the perfect’ protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination | that assures Success to. any real worker in the field. 


ure: Occasionally : we have, a 


General . Agency opening ext 


- JosEPit C. BEHAN, Sifiperintendent of Agericies ” 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LAK 


URANCE:. COMPANY 


pringfield, Massachusetts 
29%, oe 1851 


‘Pickering’s 


UNDERWRITER 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


re 


Semtsgat 


INSURANCE COMP. 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. ak 


Convention Program 
Equitable of Iowa 


COMPLETE LIST OF SPEAKERS 


“Unworked Veins of Pay Ore” Topic 
of One Discussion; “Preparation 
for Interviews” 


The program is announced of the 
Equitable of Iowa Agency Association 
convention in August at Chicago. Top- 
ics and speakers: 

First Day 

Life Insurance as a Career, M. C. 
Nelson. 

Finding Prospects: 

(a) Policyholders Our Best Prospects, 
Fein Ery. 

(b) Directory System, E. T. Paterson. 

(c) Chain System, W. J. Dwyer. 

(d) Proper Handling of Prospects’ 
Names, B. W. Boyd. 

Discussion. 

Advantage of Daily Report of Calls 
and Interviews, T. B. Hutton. 

Discussion. 

Preparation for Your Interview by 
Advance Study of Your Prospect, W. B. 
Anderson. 

Questionnaire, Secretary Hadley. 

Boat ride, Str. Florida, Municipal pier. 
Entertainment Committee 
will run the boat; Bloch’s Glad Hand 
Committee will see that everybody is 


‘acquainted; Voedisch’s Music Commit- 


tee will conduct the services. 


Second Day 
Value of Birthday and Christmas 
Cards, F. C. Dibble. 
Discussion. 
Conservation: 


(a) Close on First Interview; If Not, 
Why Not? W. N. Golden. 


(b) Policy Delivery—Mail, Visit or 


rand Graham, of the Metropolitan Life 
are among the other authors. 


A number of important articles on, 
group insurance salesmanship will -be 


found’ in the edition. 

These are only a few of the feared 
which will make this edition alive with 
suggestions and pointers of value to 
the life insurance agent. 


Canvass for Additional ensyEAnces W. 
Christian. at 


(c) Settlement, L. N, Hexter. 

Discussion. 

Unworked Veins of Pay-Ore: 

(a) Life Insurance as an Educational 
Fund, F. T. Tompkins. 

(b) Life’ Insurance as a pProtéetion 
Against -Shrinkage of Assets, W. 7H. 
Hinton, : 


(c) Life Insurance as a Credit Sta- 
bilizer, H. C. Finch. £ 

(d) Life Insurance as- an old Age 
Pension, W. H. Howe. 

(e) Life Insurance as a Creator iis an 
[Immediate Estate, J. R. Juvinall, Bees 

(f) Life Insurance to Pay, Inheritance 
Tax, A. D. Wallis. 

(g) Life Insurance as-a Birthday or 
Christmas: Gift, Walter: St, Polite: 

Discussion. 

Questionnaire, Vice- Praaidant Nollen. 

Afternoon Session 

Life Insurance During the War, J. C. 
Johnson. 

Discussion. 

Weekly Applications, E. E. Smith. 

Discussion. 

Acceptances and Rejections, Dr. F. 
L. Wells, 

Life Insurance After the War, W. F. 
Crawford. 

Discussion. 

Conferring of insignia uwpon members 
of the $200,000 and $100,000 Clubs, 
President Cummins. 

Adjournment. 

Special recital by Miss Myrna Shar- 
low, leading soprano of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. 

Business Session— 

Report of the Auditing’ and Resolu- 
tions Committees. . 

Announcements for the ensuing year. 

Unfinished Business. 

Reading of the Kirk Cup Essays. 

Presentation of Cup, President Cum- 
mins. 

Messages from the boys in uniform. 

Address, “Luck in Life Insurance,” 
Vice-President Nollen. 

Address, “Men Who Bring Things to 


Pass,” Allen D, Albert. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force, ,. 


New England Mutual via Co. 
| Boston, Mass: 
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THE EASTERN 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


It develops from the 
experience of the 
New York Life that 
of 2,752 policyholders 
who died in April, 
May and June, only 16 died of old age. 
When one stops to consider this one 
finds that in it there lies a strong argu- 
ment for life insurance and a selling 
point which the salesman can amplify 
to suit a variety of circumstances. The 
New York Life observes that 90 per 
cent. of the men one meets would 
probably say, if asked, that they ex- 
pect to live out their expectancy and 
die of old age, and yet less than six- 
tenths of one -per cent. of the com- 
pany’s policyholders who died in the 
three months’ period referred to died 
of old age, and only 692 out of the 
2,752 lived to be 60 years old. 

In this age of automobiles, flying ma- 

chines and all the other things which 
our grandfathers would have con- 
sidered miraculous inventions, life has 
become very complex and very uncer- 
tain. No one can afford to be without 
life insurance if he has anyone depend- 
ent on him in any way. 
_ In, the old days a man bought life 
insurance to protect his wife. Later 
on he enlarged his view and took in- 
surance to protect his children as well 
as-his wife. At a still later date men 
began to insure to protect their part-. 
ners in business. From this it was an 
easy step to insuring the lives of prom- 
inent men in a corporation to protect 
the corporation. And now one of the 
most popular forms of insurance is in- 
surance to protect a man’s ¢redit. Some 
banks make it a rule to demand life 
insurance as collateral protection for 
their loans. 

The modern life insurance man 
_ should be familiar with all the various 
needs for life insurance. It is the 
agent’s duty to see that the people in 
his community are made familar with 
the new things in life insurance and 
that they are FUULY protected. 


Few 
Policyholders 
Die of Old Age 


& 
Observing that 
prominent men 
often die poor the 
New York Life 
‘ cites the case of 
the late Senator Stone of Missouri, 
who during forty-five years in offce had 
saved little toward the support of his 
family. It- is extremely difficult for 
any man in public life to save any 
money. Ex-President Taft has said that 
practically the only avenue open to 
those in public life to leave anything 
substantial for their families is through 
the medium of life insurance. The 
New York Life recounts the case of a 
_popular.moving picture artist, who like 
many others in. that profession is earn- 
ing a large salary. 
Looking ahead to the future, she de- 
cided last October, in order to save 
something and make her future secure 
beyond peradventure, to lay aside funds 
enough to provide for herself an income 
of $200 a month as long as she lives. 
he applied for a 20-year endowment 
policy on the monthly income plan. 
When the policy was delivered, having 
the money in hand and being perfectly 
able to do so, she paid five premiums 
in advance, amounting to about $10,000. 
_Now, on further consideration, she pro- 
poses to make matters certain while 
she still has the money by paying the 
remaining 15 premiums in cash, amount- 
ing ito something like $24,000, Of 
course she could accomplish the same 
thing by paying in ‘instalments, but 
having the money in her possession it 
is wise to apply it in this way to avoid 
losing or spending. 


Income Insurance 
For Professional 
People 


Our patron has given the matter 
thought. The reasons for her deduc- 
tions are wise. She does this primarily 
to save her money and to have an abso- 
lutely sure and independent income 20 
years ahead. She says that if she put 
the same amount into bonds or stocks 
or land or other securities the same 
purpose would not be served, as there 
would be always present the tempta- 
tion to dispose of them and thus defeat 
the end in view. She hereby relieves 
herself of all business worry, her mind 
is free to go ahead with her work, she 
has no responsibility of any sort as to 
care or reinvestment of her funds, she 
has a load off her mind not only for 
the next 20 years, but as long as she 
lives thereafter and in the meantime 
receives an annual dividend on the 
money deposited. If she dies the money 
is payable to her estate—the commuted 
value of the policy is $46,890—for such 
disposition as she wishes to make of 
it by will, or the policy may be changed 
in the meantime to any beneficiary she 
desires to name. Could any plan cover 
the case more completely? If invested 
in stock or bonds or securities who 
knows what the value of such an in- 
vestment would be in twenty years? 


_* * & 


The agent who se- 
cures the _ largest 
amount of life insur- 
ance is not mneces- 
sarily the biggest 
In fact the man who writes 
much more popular 
with companies than the man who 
merely talks it. On the subject of 
“Talking Business Away” the Manhat- 
tan Life tells its field men that a great 
many agents talk (their prospect to 
death and never get anywhere with 
him. This is not only the case with 
young land inexperienced agents, but 
often with those who should know bet- 
ter. Many a promising prospect has 
been driven away from the fold because 
the agent who was trying to interest 
him had got him up to the selling 
point, gone “over the top,” as it were, 
and then had marched down the hill. 
The result was that when the agent 


Give Prospect 
A Chance 
To Talk 


talker. 
life insurance is 


UNDERWRITER 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies ..-.....0se.. +0 nsES 2am 
It stood first in the world in amount 


of insurance placed in 1917 
Re eee cece dees cee cw cle SIMO BONE 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in i,force in 1917 

A Bee? ee cecc cece ee oe 0) 4 Oct amma 


_It_stood first_in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company,; through its mo 
than 15,000 agents, has under 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 
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thought he was ready to close the man, 
the man had no more intention of buy- 
ing life insurance-than he did before 


the agent appeared. 


There are many agents who are first- 
class in riveting a prospect’s attention 
and in interesting him in the life in- 
surance proposition discussed, but when 
jt comes to closing, they are absolutely 
not there. That is the reason that 
experienced general agents pay much 
attention to this feature of their busi- 
negs, and in a large agency, sometimes 
employ one or more specialists to go 
out and “close” for inexperienced agents 
who have the fish on the hook, but 
don’t know how to land it. 


It is also a commen idea among life 
jmsurance agents that the solicitor can 
not afford to stop talking, otherwise 
he loses his grip and his chance for 
the business. This is a wrong idea. 

Because the prospect refuses to stor 
the torrent of words, doesn’t prove by 
any means that he is interested in the 
matter in hand. 
member that what he says should be 
tactful, clear, convincing and to the 
point. : 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New. 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 


December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA ° 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. — 


For terms to producing agents address 


7 jae is 


The Mutual Life Insurance.Company 


¥ 


of New York 3 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY °“ *= >"> 


ihe 


An agent should re-- 


Useless words or side remarks in tl 
conversation do not help to turn tl 
prospect’s interest toward the prop 
sition in hand. ; 

If an agent realizes he is not a goc 
closer, let him do joint work for 
week or two with some friend of hi 
each alternately handling a prospe 
and comparing notes afterwards as 
the fine points developed. As a matt 
of fact, very few salesmen, unless « 
great experience, can really tell ju 
what sort of an impression they mak 
They have little idea after they con 
out from the interview just how the 
impressed the man, but by  listenir 
to another agent handling a case, th« 
can much more readily see the de 
ciencies in their own methods of a 
proach. 

Therefore, don’t’ talk your prospé 
to death for then you can’t insure hir 


ae ga 
Every man knows thi 


‘Widows and the champion eas 


Insurance mark of the world 
Money @ widow with her i 
surance money, 4! 

that it is such a simple process | 


swindle her that no dishonest mam ci 
resist the temptation to do it, saj 
Dorothy Dix, the well known wom 
writer. There is not one of us wl 
cannot name off-hand; without evé 
stopping to think, a dozen pitiful, hel 
less, poverty-stricken widows whom ¥ 
know and are called upon to help fro 
_ time to time, who were left comfortab 
fortune’ by their husbands, but wi 
have been cheated out of thei mone 
or have let it slip through their finge! 
because they were as. ignorant of < 
_. business uses as a child. 

They did not know the business ¢! 
of a check. They did not know # 
difference between a giltedge bond a! 
Wild Cat Preferred. They were su 
that Deacon Smith was perfectly ho 

est, and that Cousin Thomas would p! 
them back the money which they loan! 
him, because wasn’t he their own de 
aunt’s son? ; 

_ When. you come to die, the happine 

_ of the woman you love and whom ¥ 

‘Know to°be so helpless—the very fo 
and: shelter of your little children 
will depend upon your wife’s know! 
how to manage money and to take ca 
of what you.leave her; yet you do 0 


|. take the trouble in your lifetime to t 


“to prepare her for such a contingenc 
It is little short of a crime to tu 
this defenseless creature out to 


~ tender mercy of the financial sharl 


Don’t do. it. | 
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New Draft Need Not 
Affect Attendance 


‘INFORMATION ABOUT SEPT. 5 


General Crowder Informs President 
Priddy That Visitors Here May 
Register Locally 


Because September 5 will probably 
be registration day in ithe enlarged 
draft, taking in ages 18-45, some life 
insurance agents have thought that it 
was not possible for them to attend 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. It 
is estimated that the average age of 
members of the association is forty- 
two. 

President Priddy, in consequence, 
wrote letters to General Crowder and 
to Secretary Baker, asking for infor- 
mation. He was advised that the law 
will contain a provision that people 
temporarily absent from their local res- 
idences may register before the board 
where they may be domiciled on Sep- 
tember 5, and these boards will give 
the registrant a card good with his 
own local board, or there can be regis- 
tration by mail under regulations to be 
promulgated by President Wilson. 


PROSPECTS 


Statement of Bankers Life of lowa To 
Agents, Asking for Co-operation 
in Furnishing Lists 


“A prospect for life insurance is any 
man or woman who can get and pay 
for a policy,” says the Bankers Life 
of Iowa to agents. “It is not only nec- 
essary to have prospects—but to have 
them in plenty at all times. They are 
your stock in trade, and you cannot do 
business without them any more than 
a merchant can do business without a 
stock of goods. It is a credit to agents 
to have a large and favorable acquaint 
ance with the well-to-do citizens of 
their home town and throughout the 
territory in which they work. You will 
find such an acquaintance a valuable 
asset, and we will suggest that if you 
are just commencing the insurance 
business that you begin by calling on 
your friends, where you should find no 
difficulty in getting an interview. You 
have their friendship and confidence; 
consequently it should be easy to sell 
them insurance: Furthermore, your 
friends should feel an interest in the 
success you attain in your new line of 
work. 

“We want you to co-operate with us 
by doing your part of the work in se- 
curing lists of names to be circularized 
cn new insurance. You should send in 
from forty to fifty names each week. 
This number will be sufficient to keep 
you busy, but don’t send names you do 
not intend to call on. The list should 
be carefully selected with names or 
prosperous men of insurable age, and 
physically able to get insurance. Se- 
lect names of men whose occupations 
determine whether or not they are 
eligible for life insurance, and their oc- 
cupation should also indicate some- 
thing as to their income and average 
intelligence. Furthermore, the higher 
standard of physical, moral and finan- 
cial risks you select for prospects the 
higher will be your average of ap- 
proved and accepted applications by 
the company. 

“Tt is not advisable to send in tele- 
phone directories, as the list is usually 
too large to be circularized at one time. 
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DECISION INVOLVING 


Question Whether Face of Policy Should 
Be Reduced Because of Intentional 
Injury 


INSANITY 


The question of insanity under a 
personal accident policy has again been 
given consideration by the courts. In 
the case of Rider vs. Preferred Acci- 
dent decided recently by the Appellate 
Division, Supreme Court of New York, 
it was held that under an accident 
policy where only ten per cent. of the 
face value was payable for an injury 
intentionally inflicted, only such an 
amount can be recovered where the in- 
jury was inflicted by an insane person 
who understood the .physical nature 
and consequences of the act, although 
he did not know that it was morally 
wrong. The insured was shot by one 
Hdward Sackett, and died instantly. 
The complaint alleged that the bodily 
injuries were not suffered by the in- 
sured from any of the causes to which 
the one-tenth clause of the policy ap- 
plied except that relating to the injury 
intentionally inflicted upon the insured, 
and as to that, it alleged that at the 
time of the infliction of such bodily 
injuries by Sackett upon the insured, 
Sackett was insane and in such a dis- 
eased and deranged condition of mind 
as to render him incapable of distin- 
guishing between right and wrong in 
relation of said act which caused the 
death of the insured. 

The jury was told that the inability 
of Sackett to appreciate that the act 
was morally wrong was immaterial, 
and that if the act of Sackett in firing 
the shot was a voluntary act and that 
the injury was inflicted intentionally 
upon the deceased there could be no 
recovery for the full face value of the 
policy; but if the jury found that 
Sackett at the time of the shooting 
was irrational, of unsound mind, and 
did not know the nature and quality. 
of his act, that he did mot retain at 


the time sufficient power of mind and - 


reason to understand the physical na- 
ture and consequences of the act by 
which he destroyed the life of the in- 
sured and it was involuntary and with- 
out will committed by him then the 
jury were to find that the injury was 
unintentionally inflicted and the plain- 
tiff might recover the full amount of 
the policy. 

The lower court found in favor of 
the plaintiff for the full amount of the 
policy, or for $7,500. The higher court 
stated, in reversing the case, that the 
undisputed evidence of the experts 
called by plaintiff and defendant was 
to the effect that Sackett, although in- 
sane, intended to shoot or ‘to injure 
and kill the imsured; that he under- 
stood the physical consequences and 
results of such shooting. In view of 
this, the judgment of the lower court 
was reduced to $750—being one-tenth 
of the face value of the policy, or the 
amount payable thereunder for injuries 
intentionally inflicted upon the insured 
by another person. 


GETS TWO ORDERS 

Public sentiment regarding life insur- 
ance has changed s0 much that we sel- 
dom hear of instances like that of the 
salesman who said he got two orders 
in one place. “Indeed,” said a friend. 
“How?” “One to get out, and the other 
to stay out.”—Equiowa. 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In- Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained'in 1917 
ay Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 
Sf Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
AS\EVERLASTING. / 


Patton Non-Participating Policies 


Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


Insurance Plans of 
Knights of Columbus 
(Continued from page 3) 


ey 


anes 
\ STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO 


"OF Worcester Mass. 
rm ry 


permit ttheir overseas workers to buy 
this insurance from any company that 
does not charge a war premium to ex- 
ceed a single premium of twenty-five 
dollars per thousand from any agent, 
anywhere, and the Red Cross pay the 
extra premium on not to exceed four 
thousand insurance. 

Be it understood that this is only 
my opinion; it is not official, but I 
want you to have such information as 
jig now available so that you may make 
it your business to secure this insur- 
ance. It is the earnest hope of the 
officers of the National Association, the 
Y. M. G. A. and Knights of Columbus 
that this insurance will be purchased 
in the home community of all persons 
planning to go overseas, and I wish 
you “good luck” in your efforts to se- 
cure this business. 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


DISABILITY CLARITY 
The “Life Association News” points 
this suggestion about disability clauses: 
“Hvery salesman of insurance should 
read with great care his total-disability 
clause and see that it totally disables 
everybody from misinterpreting it—es- 


pecially his client or the agents of that 
other company. If there is any possible 
way to misunderstand it, he should ask 
his company ito revise it or give him 
further instructions about it. I have 
seen companies who found considerable 
comfort and gathered quite a lot of 
business by pointing out to prospective 
risks of other companies the weak spots 
in some clauses in contracts.” 


1CA 
Ct hastevens 


HEALTH INSURANCE WARNING 

The hostility of organized labor to 
compulsory health insurance legislation 
was voiced by Edward F. McCrady, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Boston Central 
Labor Union, at a meeting of the state 
commission of public welfare at the 
state library in Hartford this week. 
Mr. McCrady described compulsory 
health insurance as a German scheme 
to keep the workingman chained to his 
job, and he expressed considerable con- 
cern over the source of the immense 
sums of money whch he said are being 
spent to further compulsory insurance. 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS. 


COMPANY 


The Davenport (la.,) Association has 
more than doubled its membership. 


We fully expect the agent who sends 
in lists to call on each name that has 
been circularized, and this is the rea- 
Sen for asking that you send in only 
a) limited number each week, and by 
doing so your work, can be planned at 
all times a week or ten days ahead. 
The letters and literature are not sent 
out with the idea that they will close 
the business, but as a help to the 
agent in locating prospective buyers 
and securing interviews.” 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28,1915 


“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.’” 
“TI beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary; W. E. Schram, associate edi- 
The address of the officers is the 
Telephone 2497 


tor: 
office of this newspaper. 
John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 


of March 3, 1879. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY EXTENDS ITS SCOPE 


The decision announced elsewhere of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
to engage in accident and health in- 
surance is an insurance development 
which will occasion no surprise in the 
minds of those who, in recent years, 
have observed the growing tendency to 
broaden the scope of the life policy 
so as to cover contingencies incident 
to aceidents and disease. 

The genesis of the movement is 
found in the waiver of premium clause 
which, in its first form, provided only 
for relief from the payment of further 
premiums in event of permanent and 
total disability. This clause was rapidly 
adopted as a beneficent as well as a 
competitive measure. It was hardly 
established, however, as a recognized 
feature of the modern life policy before 
one company introduced what is known 
as the disability clause which, in addi- 
tion to relief from premiums, provided 
an annual income of one-twentieth of 
the principal sum of the policy in event 
of permanent disability. This form of 
supplementary insurance was also rapid- 
ly adopted and it was not long before 
the annual income so provided was in- 
creased to one-tenth the principal sum. 
At the present time over one-half of 
the American companies are issuing 
policies containing generous disability 
clauses. 

The next step toward accident and 
health insurance was taken when the 
double indemnity clause was intro- 
duced, whereby double the principal 
sum is paid in event of death by acci- 
dent. This. excellent innovation is 
rapidly growing in favor and promises 
to be as popular as the disability 
clause, 

It only needed the addition of a 
weekly indemnity in case of temporary 
disability to happily combine the best 
features of life, accident and health 
insurance. ; 

It is understood that the Equitable 
at first contemplated only the issue of 
a supplementary contract, providing for 
such weekly indemnities; but on re 
flection and after a conference with 
its leading agents, decided to adopt the 
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broad program announced in our news o 


columns. 


The affinity between life and acci- 
dent and sickness insurance is recog- 
nized by the laws of New York which 
permit a company to incorporate in 
its charter all three forms of insurance. 
In England multiform insurance has 
long been considered as good business 
and sound practice, while in this coun- 
try several companies, notably the 
Aetna and the Travelers, have found 
accident and health insurance to be not 
only desirable and profitable but help- 
ful to the procurement and holding of 
agents, and a direct feeder to their life 
business. 

The adoption by the Equitable of the 
proposed standard accident and health 
policies is in strict keeping with the 
conservative business policy of the 
Society, and it is safe to assert that 
in the new field of endeavor its influ- 
ence and prestige will always be used 
in favor of better conditions and of 
sound practices. 


The agents of the Equitable. will 
doubtless receive the news of the new 
departure with hearty good-will, as it 
will broaden their opportunities for 
writing new business and of earning 
larger incomes, no small consideration 
in these days of high prices. 

The news will be read with the 
keenest interest by the casualty com- 
panies who have watched closely the 
different steps taken by the life com- 
panies relative to the disability and 
double indemnity clauses; and doubt- 
less there will be some concern among 
the casualty companies as to whether 
several other great life insurance com- 
panies will also decide to engage in 
accident and health insurance. 


J. H. WOODWARD WITH GUARDIAN 


The appointment of Joseph H. Wood- 
ward as associate actuary of the Guard- 
ian Life is not only an admirable move 
by that Company, but is a good thing 
for life insurance because Mr. Wood- 
ward will now be able to give all of 
his time to life insurance questions. 
As is known his work of recent years 
has been devoted to compensation in- 
surance, except the advisory connec- 
tion which he has had with the War 
Risk Bureau. Mr. Woodward is a young 
man, a clear thinker, a ‘splendid ad- 
ministrator, and is most favorably 
known among insurance men and state 
insurance Officials. 


R. C. Blase, of Schenectady, resident 
agent of the Union Central Life and 
general agent of the Eastern Casualty, 
has enlisted for special training. Mr. 
Blase tried to enlist twice during 1917 
in the navy, but was rejected because 
of defective eyesight. He was also re- 
jected by Board 2 of Schenectady in 
December, 1917. He then went to 
Washington, endeavoring to secure ad- 
mittance in the ordnance corps, but 
was also rejected there. Mr. Blase’s 
business interests have been turned 
over to E. J. Ryan & Son during the 
term of his enlistment. 


Charles H. Thornton, who has been 
in life insurance for only two and a 
half years, is president of both the 
Green Signal Club and the $100,000 
Club of the Illinois Life. 

For the year ending July 31, 1918, 
Mr. Thornton wrote $405,000. 
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JESSE SPIER 


August 16, 1913 ' 


RICHARD D. JONES 


Richard D. Jones, associate under- 
writer with Jesse Spier for the Im- 
porters & Exporters Insurance Com- 
pany, brings to his work here a par- 
ticularly broad insurance ‘experience. 
Unlike so many insurance men in Amer- 
ica, he is not a specialist in that all 
his energies have been devoted to one 
line of underwriting. His experience 
covers practically every form of insur- 
ance except life. Mr. Jones was born 
and educated in New Zealand. He 
was graduated as a mining engineer. 
His insurance experience dates back to 
the inception of the New Zealand com- 
pensation law, in 1898. He also served 
with the New Zealand Government In- 
surance Department. 

In 1904 Mr. Jones became connected 
with the New Zealand Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, as manager of one of 
‘ts branches in New Zealand. He was 
later manager of its branch in Western 


Australia. The New Zealand is a 
marine company and, altogether, Mr. 
Jones was with it for ten years. So 


it is that he is well qualified to act 
as an underwriter for a marine com- 
pany here which is rapidly entrenching 
itself in New York among those who 
have risks to place. 


Mr. Jones also has accident insur- 
ance experience, for he was branch 
manager for the New Zealand Accident 
Insurance Company at Palmerston 
North, New Zealand. Later, when that 
company amalgamated with the New 
Zealand Fire & Marine, he became as- 
sistant manager in Western Australia, 
in full charge of the casualty depart- 
ment. In 1909 he assumed charge of 
all departments for the New Zealand, 
including fire and marine and held that 
position until at the end of 1913, he 
resigned his connection. After making a 
tour of the world he found himself in 
May, 1914, in New York. He joined 
the Royal Indemnity for the purpose 
of organizing and conducting that com- 
pany’s compensation claims department, 

In association matters, which form 
so important a part of underwriting 
practice in British territory, Mr. Jones 
has been particularly active. He served 
on the Committee of the Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Western 
Australia for practically the whole of 
his sojourn of nine years in that State. 
He was three times chairman of that 
body and twice the State representa- 
tive of the Federal Conference of Un- 
derwriters for the Commonwealth of 
Australia. He was also for two years 
on the Committee of the Marine Under- 
writers’ Association, for three years on 


the committee of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association and was vice chairman of 
that body during his last year in Aus- 
tralia. 


Last October the United States Goy- 
ernment requisitioned Mr. Jones’ sery- 
ices to organize the claims department 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 
This work Mr. Jones completed last 
April, when he returned to New York 
where he joined the Importers & Hx- 
porters as associate underwriter. Mr. 
Jones holds the proud distinction of 
having signed the first compensation 
award to be paid by the United States 
Government under the War Risk In- 
surance Act. 


Jesse Spier, who tis vice-president and 
underwriter for the Importers & Hx- 
porters, is better known to the marine 
underwriting fraternity in this country 
than is his associate, for he has for 
many years been a familiar figure in 
the insurance section of New York. 
Mr. Spier iis, one may say, still a really 
young man. He is one of the youngest 
men occupying a similar position in 
marine insurance anywhere. Boston is 
his native town. When he was a boy, 
just about old enough to begin consider- 
ing an occupation, it became necessary 
for his family to travel quite exten- 
sively. Consequently young; Spier early 
saw considerable of the country and 
turned his hand to a variety of pursuits 
within a short space of time. What 
offered above ground was insufficient 
to satisfy his curiosity, so one of the 
things he worked at was coal mining 
in Pennsylvania, Before long, however, 
he found his way back to New York 
and there he began his insurance 
career. 


He has made his way to success by 
the old unpatented method of constant 
and intelligently applied effort. He 
took a job with Despard & Company 
as office boy and steadily advanced 
until he became a partner in that firm. 
Barly this year he severed his connec- 
tion with Despard & Company and 
helped to organize the Importers &- 
Exporters. He will also shortly have 
two other companies organized and 
ready for business, the Trans-Marine 
and the Washington Marine, the im- 
terests of which ‘are. almost identical 
with those of the Importers & Export 
ers. The last named company recently 
purchased a building in the marine in- 
surance district of New York for its 
own use. 
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. B. Greenslet Resigns 
From Glens Falls 


SERVICE 


FTY-FOUR YEARS’ 


neral Agent Seventy-six Years Old— 
Spent Six Months Upon 
’Frisco Losses 


George B. Greenslet, who has been 
sociated with the Glens Falls Insur- 
ce Company for a period of 54 years, 
d as general agent during the past 
1 years or more, this week resigned 
ym active service with the company 
the regular quarterly meeting of 
> directors. His successor will be 
med in the near future. 


Mr. Greenslet’s letter of resignation 
appended: 


‘The Board of Directors: 


‘Having rounded out 54 years in the 
rvice of the company, 37 of them as 
member of the Gripsack Brigade, I 
1 constrained to seek a more quiet 
d even life. I therefore ask you to 
rmit me to retire from active service 
September ist or to suit your con- 
nience in arranging for my succes- 
pe 

The Company’s Appreciation 
The resignation of Mr. Greenslet was 
cepted and the following resolution 
us adopted by the directors: 
‘In accepting the resignation of 
orge B. Greenslet as general agent 
this company we desire to record 
r grateful recognition of his more 
an half a century of continuous faith- 
| service in the various positions 
lich he has so ably filled. 
“As clerk at several office desks, as 
sistant secretary, as special and gen- 
al agent and as a member of this 
ard he has rendered satisfactory and 
luable service, and altogether for a 
anger period than any other of the 
ig time servants of this company. 
“We .would especially mention our 
preciation of his arduous six months’ 
bor in charge of the adjustment of 
is company’s San Francisco losses in 
e conflagration of 1906, with claims 
proximating $1,500,000. This was a 
mspicuous service involving large re- 
onsibility, multitudinous detail, pa- 
nee and judgment, and its consum- 
ution was decidedly gratifying. 
“Mr. Greenslet’s integrity, fidelity, 
ility and genial personality have con- 
buted to the favorable reputation of 
e Glens Falls among its agents, claim- 
ts and polieyholders with whom he 
long avid“largely had to do. 
“He Has'indeed been an influential 
ctor in the building of the company. 
“We assure him of our personal re- 


MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


gard and esteem and of our 
best wishes. 
“In view of his desire to continue 


hearty 


such work as he may be asked to, do, 
it is 

“Resolved, That his salary be con- 
tinued through the present calendar 
year,” 

Once a School Teacher 

Mr. Greenslet is 76 years old. He 

was born in Bennington, Vit., and-—as 


a young man came to Glens Falls in 
November 1863 to teach school in a 
district school building which stood on 
the site of the residence of Henry L. 


Sherman, Glen Street. After teaching 
a term or so of school he returned to 
Bennington, and in the fall of 1864 he 
returned to Glens Falls’ and assumed 
the position of clerk with the Glens 
Falls Insurance Company. Since that 


time he has been one of the most valued 
men in fhe company. From clerk he 
rose to the position of assistant secre- 
tary, special agent and general agent 
and also a director of the company. 


While he retires from active service 
he will still: remain a director of the 
company. 

When Mr. Greenslet became associ- 


ated with tthe company 54 years ago 
there was a board of directors of 17 
members and none of them are today 
living. 


VISITS TWENTY-EIGHT CITIES 


Stanley L. Otis, the Secretary of In- 
surance Federation, Finds Agents 
of State Optimistic 


Stanley L. Otis, executive secretary 
of the Insurance Wederation of the 
State of New York has just returned 
from a successful trip through the 
northern counties of the state in the 
interest of the Federation. Twenty- 
eight cities and villages were visited, 
one-hundred and sixty-four members 
added to the membership roll, seven 
counties organized with the necessary 
chairman and committees appointed 
and much enthusiasm created in the 
Federation movement. 

Mr. Otis also reports that while the 
agents generally do not believe the 
Federal Government desires to directly 
engage in the insurance business as 


a competitor of the established insur- 
ance carriers, yet they are keenly alive 
to the need and value of organization 
and adequate preparation to enable the 
carrying out of a campaign of educa- 
tion respecting the principles of insur- 
ance, the technical training required. to 


transact it as well as to render effi- 
cient service to the assured, .amcd safe- 
guard the interests of the policyholders. 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
ae » oael] “A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN EANE, 


NEW YORK 
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; tHE AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000, 


000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266 


98.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086 


5945.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180, 


193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AXTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ARKTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
Representing at 79-83 William St., 


KENZEL CO. 


AGENT 
New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. —. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y: 


“IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. COs 


OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, 


of Watertoron. 1.3. 


Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. 


(Suburban) 


65th Annual Statement 


PASSOTR (5. n2370 10's cssta'cisivia.d\0's) sin] Ae ee $5,574,008.60 
MAA DUEL OS Su. cusiee oc: cis'e o/0.0: cle, cteleaieieete 2,923,025.51 
Capital’ ssi siss0niae:s see dascmebtuitenrs 500,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 


F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special 


GON wetiere tes NEW YORK STATE 


Hondo , 


Hire Presirrancd’ Ca. Sth. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND... ,, i 


Wancashire ” 


BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


Go: 
Brokerage Manager 
of thee L& L. & G. 


JOHN B. KNOX, II, ABLE SPECIAL 


One of the Quartette of Fire Insurance 
Sons of John B. Knox, Secretary 
of Phoenix 


John B. Knox, Jr., a well known 
special agent and a member of the dis- 
tinguished Knox family of fire insur: 
ance men, has been appointed manager 
of the brokerage office of the Company, 
having supervision over United States 
and Canada. Most of the leading com- 
panies now have brokerage managers, 
with headquarters in this city, the men 
picked for the work being particularly 
well equipped by experience, knowledge 
and personality. 

Mr. Knox began his insurance work 
with the local agency department of 
the Phoenix and Aetna, under H. W. 
Beardsley, a leading local agent of 
Hartford, the office now being Beard- 
sley & Beardsley. Next, he became 
secretary and surveyor of the Hartford 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He later 
went with the Reliance of Philadelphia. 
In 1910 he was made special agent of 
the Liverpool & London & Gobe, first 
for Connecticut and Western Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont; then for Ver- 
mont and part of New York State. 

His other brothers are Frank R. 
Knox, special agent of the Hanover in 
Connecticut and Western Massachu- 
setts; Arthur S. Knox, local agent in 
Hartford; and Harold S. Knox, who 
resigned as special agent of the Atlas 
in Western Pennsylvania to go into the 
army. There he was assigned to the 
war risk office in Camp Devens, and 
recently he was transferred to the 
camp at Syracuse, N. Y. 

The father of the Knox boys is John 
B. Knox, special agent of the Phoenix. 
There is a third John B. Knox, son 
of John B. Knox II, and while he is 
only six years old he already says that 
he intends to be an insurance man. 

* ® = 
Conference on Graves Law 


Following a conference with Super- 
intendent Phillips, in Albany, August 13, 
regarding’ the provisions of the Graves 
law affecting brokers’ and agents’ li- 
censes, it developed that the whole 
matter will go to the Attorney General 
for an opinion. There is grave question 
as to the validity of.the act and the 
proper construction to be placed upon 
it. , 

Glenn H. Johnson, Syracuse; EH. H. 
Warner, Buffalo; and A. C. Hegeman, 
New York, attended the conference 
which was asked for by Mr. Johnson 
as chairman of a committee. The be- 
lief is that no law which in effect seeks 
to restrict one to any particular line 
of business is sound. The agents and 
brokers are anxious to know how to 
proceed in preparing a blank applica- 
tion form, for use in applying for li- 
censes. There are about 10,000 of these 
to be issued. 

It is argued that the law cannot 
legally require more than that certain 
qualifications shall be deemed neces- 
sary to constitute eligibility as an in- 
surance agent. Furthermore, the insur- 
ance department cannot issue licenses 
to marine brokers to transact only that 
line, any more than licenses are issued 
to write accident and health, surety or 
liability insurance exclusively. 

From the way things are shaping up 
it appears more than ever necessary 
that the marine men bring themselves 
under an organization like the brokers’ 
association, in order that they may at 
all times be in better position to 
handle problems of this kind, which 
are certain to present themselves. 


THE EASTERN 


GENERAL AGENCY OPENED . 


F. F. Richardson Representing State 
Assurance and Detroit Fire & 
Marine in Suburban Field 


F. F. Richardson has established a 
general agency at 95 William street. 
He represents the State Assurance of 


Liverpool and the Detroit Fire & Marine - 


in the suburban field. Mr. Richardson 
formerly conducted a large local agency 
at Port Richmond, Staten Island. He 
has resigned all of his companies there, 
of which there were fourteen. 


CHINESE ANNEX 


The Allied Underwriters is the title 
of a newly-created annex to the Union 
of Canton and the latter's associate, 
the British Traders’ Insurance Com- 
pany. It will operate for a general 
fire business in the Pacific Coast field 
under the management of Marsh & 
McLennan, Inc., of California. This 
arrangement is to be independent of 
the activities of the Union Insurance 
Society, which will continue in_ this 
field under the management of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. 


W. F. MITCHELL WITH NIAGARA 


William F. Mitchell, who after Sep- 
tember 1 will be the mew special agent 
of the Niagara in New England, for 
the past three years has been with the 
inspection department of the New Eng: 
land Exchange. Mr. Mitchell comes to 
the Niagara as successor to George W. 
Hart who is now assistant manager of 
the Niagara’s Boston branch office. 


Efficiency Meeting Monday 

A meeting of marine underwriters 
will be held Monday at which ways 
and means will be devised to handle 
business more expeditiously. The ma- 
rine, as well as the fire offices, are so 
handicapped by inexperienced help, 
that it takes about double the amount 
of clerical work for the same amount 
of business as formerly. It is thought 
there can be some pooling arrangement 
made in the technical handling of the 
pusiness. ae 

* 


With Marsh & McLennan 
A. Duncan Cornwall, formerly with 
the Home, Geo. A. Stanton & Co. and 
the Westchester, is now with Marsh & 
McLennan. He was manager of. the 
Westchester’s loss department for 
fifteen ‘years. 


UNDERWRITER 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


100 William Street 


Phone: John 2312 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, all Cash. . [cities cet. «so «oes sleinene eisai «ee.  $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 
serve, Legal Standard ......cssececcscceccccececcccrnscccsevacs 11,073,438.19 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims...... «- - 2,168,701.64 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 3,980,020.79 
Total Assets January 1, 1918....... eeeee ee 6 $19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


[of Liverpool, England] . ; — 
ae THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


" Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its of THE 
agement, and the management of E 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. eae WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


wid A ee Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


ub ia 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, a 
fey | LA D E LP Hee g 
ADEQUATE CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVES 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINESs 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John | 
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Home Office: 68 William Street 
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THE EASTERN 


Wderwriters Preparing Plans | 
| For Handling Excess Lines 


Companies Committee Met Yesterday—N. S. Bartow 


’ Chairman —Central Office with a Manager 


Following the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the various phases 
of the excess or surplus line question 
in order to see if some plan could not 
be devised for the protection of the 
great industries of the country engaged 
in manufacturing supplies for the war 
a meeting of companies was held yes- 
terday at which the matter was threshed 
out. As is kmown the demand for in- 
surance is so tremendous on certain 
risks that it has been impossible to get 
the complete coverage. 

Judging by the character of the com- 
panies attending the meeting and their 
size there is no doubt that the com- 
panies’ plans now being discussed will, 
when adopted, afford real relief. 

: Desire to Aid Industry 

The insurance companies want to 
aid the business interests in every way 
and they will be able to do so. While 
it is too early to tell what the plan 
is it will be an innovation in the hand- 
ling of surplus business. .The com- 
panies in the arrangement will have 
a central office with a manager to whom 
the brokers and agents can go instead 
of the endless chasing about the street 
as is the present custom. It should be 
understood that every facility will be 
given to the regular agents of the coun- 
try, and their interests will be safe- 
guarded. The commission on the sur- 


, INSURES EMPLOYES 


The insurance office of W. W. Alver- 
son, San Francisco, is showing its ap- 
preciation for the members of its office 
staff who are serving with the colors 
by retaining on the payroll to a limited 
extent all who have been with the office 
for @ year or more prior to their en- 
listment. Another feature of this office 
is the insuring for $1,000 of all em- 
ployes who have been with the office 
for at least a year, This insurance 
also applies to those who may later 
enter the service of the United States. 


NEW FIRE PREVENTION DAY - 

Sixty thousand Four-Minute-Men are 
to speak on Fire Prevention during the 
week beginning October 28. Fire Pre- 
vention Day will be November 2, at 
the suggestion of Secretary McAdoo. It 
was to have been on October 9, but 
was postponed because of the Liberty 
Loan Drive. 


LIMITS ON AUTOMOBILES 
A special meeting will be called by 
Secretary Richards of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference to 
consider insurable limits. 


PETERSON WITH NORWICH UNION 
G. Arthur Peterson has been appoint- 
ed general agent in charge of the auto- 
mobile department of the Norwich 
Union. He was with the Aetna Life. 


plus business, of course, will be some- 
what lower, but all of these details 
will be announced as soon as the plan 
is perfected. The excess risk manager 
will be guided by a companies’ advisory 
committee. 

Frank Lock, of the Atlas, who was 
temporary chairman has resigned, and 
has been succeeded by the permanent 
chairman of the committee, N. S. Bar- 
tow, of the Queen. 


Harry B. Doremus, captain of the 
114th Infantry, A. E. F., now in France, 
and formerly with the Niagara, has 
written a characteristically clever let- 
ter to one of the officers of that com. 
pany. After telling how a letter from 
the Niagara officer “made two passes 
at me” before it finally caught me, he 
said: 

_ We ‘rarely see a ‘newspaper here so our 
facts from the outside are largely by way of 


grapevine telegraph or through some orderly 
from other and more enlightened points; so 
you will see how much I appreciated your 
letter. You fellows know more about the war 


in a broad general way than we do over here. 


‘Spent Fourth of July on a French troop 
ship; didn’t have ice cream, beer, nor fire 
crackers, but there was plenty of corned willie, 
a lw can, and good wine as an antidote. This 
is the third Fourth of July that I have been 
away from my family, all in succec sion, and 
all finding me on Uncle Sam’s payroll. The 
spirit of the men over here is wonderful. Noth. 


ing can long withstand them. They know that 


back of them is a mighty nation whose people 
are doing and giving all the time. The work 
of the Y. M. \C. A. and ‘Red Cross is a marvel. 
Right now we are billeted in a little village 
that was old in years and wars before our 


land was born, one of those farming 


: : ymmuni- 
ties which we read about. 


‘All of the stand- 


ards are maintained, stone buildings even to 
the roof, walled gardens, narrow winding 
streets, the town crier, women washing at 


the fountain in the plaza, the old church hard- 
by—the quaintest spot I ever saw. Jf the sol- 
diers were absent and I had on my old clothes 
and wooden shoes I would expect at any 
moment to see coming down the valley one 
of the old thieves called knights, tozged out 
in armor plate and followed by the custom- 
ary band of cut-throats, with their cross-bows 
and lances. From what little I have seen 
this section strikes me as being one of the 
provinces that was reaped regularly by the 
sword. 

You will note the absence of “news”? from 
the foregoing pages. It’s intentional. We do 


not talk shop. There are many reasons. One 
is_ that it is forbidden. As the Irishman 
said: “Damn the rest.’ Please remember me 
to the officers of the Niagara. I trust there 
will be enough of me left to. put in my best 
licks for the company. Even if I set stone 
deaf I could help out in the complaint 
department. 


NEW FEDERATION DIRECTOR 


The Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York has elected Charles 
Bellinger of HE. E. Clapp & Company 
a director and member of the executive 


committee to fill the unexpired term of © 


the late Edward Griffith. Mr. Bellinger 
is so favorably known to agents and 
brokers throughout the state that his 
election is regarded with particular 
pleasure in Federation circles. 


RESIGNS FROM EXCHANGE 
The New Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Glass has resigned from the Plate Glass 
Insurance Exchange of Chicago, which 
no longer has the rate making power 
there. 


BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 


Irvin T. Bernhard 


68 William St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co, 
 Niagara-Detroit Und. 


Eagle & Br. Dom. Ins. Co. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Law Union & Rock Ins. Co. 


19 Elm Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Ohio Farmers Ins. Co, 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 


UNDERWRITER 


FOR STANDARD CAR 


Plans Rapidly Taking Form For Reduc- 
tion of Various Hazards in Motor 
Vehicles 


The meeting of automobile men in 
Chicago to discuss fire, theft and acci- 
dent prevention for automobile risks 
was well attended in spite of unusually 
trying weather conditions. 

, It became evident that this is a broad 
subject; in fact the limits of it would 
be hard to define. A committee was 
selected to continue the work outlined, 
the main object of which is to in time 
bring about the standardization of all 
cars with respect to fire prevention, 


safety from theft and personal safety - 


of the owner and the pedestrian. 
Plans are already made by which 
Underwriters’ Laboratories in Chicago 
will be furnished with a number of 
cars of different makes, so that they 
may be inspected for defects relating 
to all the hazards mentioned. Interest 
in the proposals fulfilled all expecta- 
tions of those behind the movement. 


PREPARING LOSS RATIOS 
The Sprinkler Leakage Conference 
will soon issue loss experience of the 
various companies 


in the conference. 
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Me let 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 


January 1, 1918 
A SHENW Gis... siss.0 55s cc ee 
Surplus in United States..... 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
IneluSive*..\.0.6...0000m eee 


$2,192,173.14 
772,927.35 


25,298,472.00 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


E 
ZOUNDED 170, 1792 


Cash Capital 


The Oldest American 
u” Stock Insurance Company 


Surplus 


TOTAL 
Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


NORTH AMERICA 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Sundries 


1918 


PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 


W166 0 bb. bie cle Gam oble si¥\s 00s 600s 000 5 bie cleie'e $ 4,000,000.00. 
Saibieiewsielesinleiile © o!0,o,cjen cme cesses 10,630,740.40 


Cree eer eer cenee re secceccenes 


Ore eee ee eee ee rs 


pletdlalns <\e vies obeark iret Rite ss » snare vivrele sbedPDOyhl 0242.00 
Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 


Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Exp losion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 


Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Regis 


tered Mail. 


Fin 


sees 


ee] 


eee 
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'NATIONALUNION; 


, FIRE INSURANCE Co./ 


OF PITTSBURG,PA.. ~ 


ate ee 


One trained Soldier is worth 
so it is with the Fire Insurance 
cations are the factors in his 


[| way of service and facilities. 


a office, With a known capacity 


# character. 


NOT HOW MANY BUT HOW GOOD 


ry so particular about having a large Agency force as it is in hay- 
a] ing a good Agency force. One of the benefits of such a plant is 
fa) that the Company can extend such Agents the best it has in the 
é Not pow and then but ALL the 
a) time the NATIONAL UNION will speed up the efficiency of your 


) which is practical, constant and real the NATIONAL UNION pre- 
4) sents attractive opportunities to experienced Agents of reliable 
Get your Agency—Now. 


hes 


And 
Experience and qualifi- 
This Company is not 


a dozen of the other kind. 
Agent. 
success. 


[Eee 
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for extending distinctive service 
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Agents Object to 
Press Exploitation 
(Continued from page 1) 


other public questions whenever a few 
pages of headlines are desired. 

With the National Association the 
point at issue is not whether the news- 
paper is correct or not in chronicling 
the socialistic trend, but merely the 
fact that officers in state associations 
should be warned that they have their 
own machinery which should be used 
instead of the newspaper’s machinery. 


Angles on Government Situation 


In insurance circles the Government 
situation is viewed from numerous 
angles. 

One group of observers believes that 
these sensational articles will have the 
same effect upon Washington as did the 
attack of a life insurance official upon 
Secretary McAdoo. He retorted by say- 
ing if there were insurance propaganda 
he would use a little propaganda of his 
own, and concluded by advocating ex- 
tension of the War Risk Bureau’s scope. 

Another group points to all that the 
fire insurance interests have done for 
the administration, and adds: “What 
good did it do us? Our business is in 
peril; let us fight for it.” 

By far the largest element of under- 
writers believes that it is a very serious 
thing for a small group of men to put 
the insurance business on record so 
positively on such an important ques- 
tion; and that insurance should speak 
through its own spokesmen after all in- 
terests have considered the questions 
involved, at a joint meeting, if neces- 
sary. 

The Program of Cleveland Convention 
Making Good Headway 


To return to the National Association 
of Insurance Agents the convention 
will appeal this year as never before 
to the small town agent. He will not 
only get the latest information about 
governmental questions and the newest 
angle on state’ insurance, but he will 
be told how his interests are being 
improved in many cities. The Des 
Moines and West Virginia cash pay- 
ment solution of the collection prob- 
lem will be presented to his attention 
by able speakers who have seen how 
it works in practice. 

Here is an advertisement which was 
printed in Des Moines newspapers: 

Annountement to all policyhold- 
ers on and after August 1st: All 
insurance premiums are on cash 
basis. Because of the government 
requirement of companies to pay 
tax on premiums on the 10th of 
each calendar month, the premiums 
on all fire and casualty policies 
after August Ist are due and pay- 
able on or before the 10th day of 
the month following the month in 
which the policies are -written.— 

Des Moines Fire and Casualty 

Agents. 

The new method of self-assessment 
of dues on the basis of premium re- 
ceipts, tried out in Wheeling, San An- 
tonio and some other places with suc- 
cess, will be explained. 


Cleary and Dunbar to Speak 


Former Commissioner Dunbar, of 


‘smeetings, if 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


AUTO COMMISSION TANGLE 


Keen Competition Developed Between 
Fire and Marine Companies For 
This Business 


conditions 
The com- 


Automobile commission 
have again become acute. 


petition between the fire and marine | 


companies is rapidly bringing this mat- 
ter to a head. The marine companies, 
which were the pioneers in the auto- 
mobile business, are naturally trying 
hard to hold their business, and nobody 
can blame them. The situation has 
resolved itself into one of buying the 
business and as has often been the 
case in other lines, the fellow who can 
pay the most gets it. 

The fire companies have been grad- 
ually getting the business away from 
the marine companies. In the larger 
marine centers the marine companies 
of course do not feel the pressure as 
much as. elsewhere. 

Fire company specials often find it 
necessary to complain to their agents 
that the usual. amount of automobile 
insurance is not being received. Some- 
times the reply is that some marine 
company has appointed the fire repre- 
sentative a state agent at an increased 
commission. 

The West is particularly worked up 
about this commission question. There 
is considerable talk of resorting to open 
counters, after the New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia practice. 


PRESIDENT BUSWELL BACK 


Returns From Vacation Spent at Algon- 
quin Park, Canada—Manager Mal- 
lalieu on Vacation 


Frederick C. Buswell, president of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, returned this week from his vaca- 
tion, spent at Algonquin Park, Canada. 
General Manager W. H. Mallalieu, of 
the National Board, is now on his va- 
cation. 


Tennessee, now with the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association, will tell how 
be cleaned up Tennessee, protecting 
policyholders against unauthorized com- 
panies, wildcats and assessmentism. 

Commissioner Cleary, of Wisconsin, 
who is president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
will give his angle of Federal and state 
insurance questions. 

On the night before the convention 
there will be a smoker which will be 
attended by about 200 insurance men 
and at which there will be a discussion 
of various questions to bring up at the 
necessary or advisable. 
There will be little entertainment, by 


<wequest of the National Association’s) 


Officers, but the meeting will adjourn 


one afternoon so that everybody can! 


go out to the yacht club. SS! 
Change in Attitude 

A marked changed in the attitude of 
companies towards the National Asiso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents has been 
noted. At the recent meeting of the 
Suffolk County local association in 
New York State several company offi- 
cers present advised all agents to join 
the association. ‘ 


a ie 
THE HUMBOLDT FI ASURANCE co 


Conservative 


Sound 


Statement January 1, 1918 


ASSETS 
Mortgages ......... 4 
Stocks and Bonds.. 499. 
Real Estate .......2.0s006 Po . 
Cash in Office and Banks....... 162,884.18 
Interest Due and Accrued...... 16,915.50 
Rents) Due. vn cicec css cescianes lanes 392.50 
Agents’ Balances .........s.sse08 180,375.54 
Collateral Loans .........sse+es 2,643.75 
Re-insurance Losses Due “from 
Other Companies ...........++- 858.52 
$1,750,616.04 


EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


-- Progressive 
LIABILITIES 
Gapitaly ce sesc. > siacsvetemaictewre sivas $ 300,000.00 
Unadjusted Losses .........-000+ 93,290.82 
RGOSCTWOn eh oat ++ cucentccanenenomes 1,024,694.02 
Other Liabilities ............00+ 28,500.00 
Net Surplus ...........c.cceceees 304,131.20 
ia 
_$1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


**The Leading Fire Insurance Company in A merica’”., 


“AMERICAN FORE” 


FOR 65 YEARS— 


THE CONTINENTAL has built its name to 
stand for all that is best in fire insurance. 

FAIR DEALING has won it a leading place 
among agents and the insuring public. 


CONSTRUCTIVE management has assured its 
growth in the past and assures a continuation of 
progress in the future. 


FINANCIAL strength insures stability and 
guards against any conflagration danger. 


[FIRE] 


August 16, 1918. 
— 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


; Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital - - 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


CONTINENTAL COMMANDS CONFIDENCE 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Managing Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE ROBINSON & Co.,1nc. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


South William ed Beaver Streets 


New York City 
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James E. Garabrant 
Dead at Seventy-five 


—_—_— 


VALUED NEW JERSEY CITIZEN 


His Firm’s Insurance Business to Be 
Continued By His Son and 
Daughters 


James E. Garabrant, of Newark, New 
Jersey, died last Friday. He was 
seventy-five years old and had been 
in the insurance business there for 
ifty years. By his death the insurance 
business in New Jersey loses a man 
of sterling worth and integrity; a man 
who has been a credit to the business 
always. The following minute of the 
Mire Insurance Society of Newark, 
wiopted in 1914, manifests admirably 
the esteem in which he was held. 
James E. Garabrant, a member of this So- 
Niety, has been actively engaged as an un- 
jerwriter in the City of Newark for a period 
of more than fifty years. During this time 
Mr. Garabrant has been identified with everv 
srganized movement for the elevation of the 
ire insurance business and has given such 
movements his hearty support. He is honored 
in the community and has the respect and 
zood will of his business associates. Mr. 
Garabrant is a living demonstration of the 
fact that an honorable man and good citizen 
san, at the same time, be loyal to an organ- 
zation such as this. 


This record is worth much to the Society 
and every one of its members. It would be 
lificult to estimate its value to the Society 
und to the community if each of us would de- 
ermine to create a like record for himself. 
T. .C. MOFFATT, President. 
F. B. HELLER, Chairman Ex. Com. 


Active in Civil War 


James E. Garabrant was born in New- 
ark, April 1, 1848. When the Civil 
War broke out he enlisted in Company 
D, Thirteenth New Jersey Volunteers. 
Besides accompanying Sherman on his 
march to the sea, he served in the 
battles of Antietam, Bull Run, Gettys- 
burg and Lookout Mountain. His father 
was Mathias Garabrant and he was 
a descendant in direct line from Jasper 
Crane, the first justice of Newark, and 
of Robert Treat. 

The business of James HE. Garabrant 
& Co., was established in 1869. From 
1869 to 1892 Mr. Garabrant was asso- 
ciated with his fatherinmlaw, Charles 
Roder, who also had an insurance and 
realty business in Newark. 

For nearly twenty-five years Mr. 
Garabrant took charge of the real es- 
tate interests of the Mutual Life in 
Essex and adjoining counties. From 
1904 to 1906 he was president of the 
Underwriters’ Protective Association of 
Newark, also known as tthe Salvage 
Corps. He also held various offices in 
the Fire Insurance Society, in all of 
which he rendered valuable services 
to his associates. 


will Continue Business 
The present business will be con- 
tinued under the same firm name, the 
partnership consisting of Florence E., 
James L. and Bertha L. Garabrant. 
George P. Enke will still be associated 
with the firm. 


The following companies are with 


the agency: Commercial Union, 
areat American (Rochester Depart- 
nent), American Central (Mercan- 


ile Underwriters’ Department), Mer- 
vantile of New York, Mechanics & 
Traders, and the Preferred Accident. 


W. S. NAULTY BETTER 


William S. Naulty, of Newark, N. J., 
iS recovering from an attack of 
appendicitis. He has made plans to 
80 away today, Friday, for an extended 
“rip, to regain his health. 


| The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has issued%a circular call- 
ng attention to the heavy loss in 
spoiled and cancelled policies, and say- 
ng that one out of every five policies 
‘4 returned not taken. 


Calls Reciprocal 
Insurance Uncertain 


NEW PAMPHLET ON SUBJECT 


Sergeant vs. Goldsmith Dry Goods 
Company Cited to Prove Personal 
Liability Theory 


In a pamphlet on “Reciprocal Insur- 
ance; Its Legal Status,’ T. H.- Me- 
Gregor, formerly chairman of the Texas 
Industrial Accident Board, says that 
this character of insurance is neces- 


sarily fraught with uncertainty and 
hazard to those who insure their own 
property and among themselves, and 


is dangerous to those who undertake 
to deal with the rights of third parties 
by means of such insurance. 


Sergeant vs. Goldsmith Dry Goods Co. 


Mr. McGregor cites the case of Ser- 
geant vs. Goldsmith Dry Goods Co., 
159 S.W., 1036, to show that the re- 
ciprocal concerns cannot, through their 
powers of attorney, place any limit on 
the liability of their subscribers as 
affecting third parties.. Interpreting 
this decision he says: 

Under this decision the subscribers 
are partners and each member of the 
partnership is personally liable for the 
full amount of the loss sustained. It 
is fundamental that an agent who is 
clothed with apparent authority, acting 
within the scope of his agency, can 
bind his principal, notwithstanding any 
limitation that might be put upon him 
by instructions, insofar as he deals 
with third parties. If, therefore, a 
member of one of these associations 
should sustain a loss to his employes, 
the third parties, and the association 
should be insolvent, such ‘employes 
could sue any solvent member of the 
association on the theory of partner- 
ship and recover judgment on the full 
amount of injury sustained. Thus in 
such case a man’s insurance, instead 
of being an asset, becomes a liability. 
There is no language which can phrase 
a limitation of liability in these powers 
of attorney or policies against third 
parties. If the association fails every 
member of it is personally liable for 
all debts incurred to third parties with- 
in the apparent scope of the associa- 
tion. This, it occurs to me, is the most 
dangerous feature of reciprocal insur- 
ance. The system to reciprocal! insur- 
ance is fraught with much danger in 
dealing with workmen’s compensation 
or liability insurance because there is 
no certainty of the survival of such 
association, mor is there such super- 
vision or deposit as will insure the 
payment of long deferred claims. Un- 
der this theory of insurance it is en- 
tirely possible for a solvent concern, 
ty becoming a member of this associa- 
tion, to go broke, as it becomes an 
insurer as well as being insured. 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 
Cash ;Capifal ...ame cme. ss ee ee $1,250,000.00 
Net-Surplus .. seen 4... fs $2,384,971.20 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... -$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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S. C. BISHOP CO. 


R ted at 
95 William Street, NEW JERSEY 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 

NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 

‘901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


*‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


——_—<$_$ $$$ $$ _ _ _$__$__$_$_$_ $$$ $_$_ 


Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


SE RL CL, 


Excepitonal Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United State 


FRED. S. JAMES 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 


INSURANCE CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


of London, England 
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UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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THE EASTERN 
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New York Marine Underwriters 
Called Upon Heavily for Both Marine 
and War Losses on Two Risks 


In the issue of The° Eastern Under- 
writer of August 3 we pointed out to 
marine underwriters the danger from 
submarines operating off our Coast, 
and looked forward to the possibility 
that in the near future they would be 
called upon to pay some heavy losses. 

On Tuesday night the steamer “Fred- 
erick R. Kellogg,” owned by’ one 
of the subsidiaries of the Standard 
Oil Company, is reported torpedoed 
right at our own gateway, which en- 
tails a very serious and heavy loss upon 
New York underwriters. This vessel 
was valued at about $1,500,000 and was 
largely placed in this market upon a 
three months’ basis at the lowest pos- 
sible rate at which this business was 
ever written. 

Under ordinary circumstances when 
underwriters are called upon to pay a 
war loss and they receive a fair rate 
of premium for the risk assumed they 
do not feel very badly when ‘they sus- 
tain a loss of this kind, but in this 
particular case the risk was written 
at such a low rate that war risk under- 
writers will now wonder how they ever 
came to assume a liability of this kind 
for such a premium. 

The new Nova Scotia schooner “M. 
C. Connelly,” one of the finest types of 


Nova Scotia vessels which was built. 


and launched this year, upon her trip 
from Montreal to South Africa, has just 
been reported stranded upon Sable 
Island, vessel and cargo a total loss. 
It is to be regretted that a fine type 
of vessel, which could have been em- 
ployed at a less hazardous trade, under- 
took such a perilous voyage at this 
season of the year. 

A marine underwriter of twenty 
years’ experience would have hesitated 
to take a line upon a vessel of this 
type on the voyage mentioned two 
decades ago, as it is very improbable 
that a schooner sailing out of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, encountering the 
foggy weather, which she was bound 
to meet during the month of August, 
could have successfully avoided the 
strong currents which have been known 
to carry steamers out of their course 
and deposit them on the island on 
which- this vessel was wrecked, and 
which has frequently been referred to 
as “the marine graveyard.” This ves- 
sel was valued, hull and freight in- 
terest, at about $350,000, her cargo at 
not less than $500,000, and it was 
placed principally in the New York 
market. 

OBSERVER. 
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SUBROGATION CASE SETTLED 


Owner Does Not Assign Right of Action 
For Damages—Can Sue in Own 
Name 


Where an automobile is damaged and 
an insurance company partially reim- 
burses the owner for the loss suffered, 
the owner, who subrogates an insur- 
ance company to his rights against the 
party responsible for damage to the 
amount. of such reimbursement, does 
not by such subrogation agreement, 
assign his right of action for damages, 
and can sue therefore in his own name 
according to a recent decision in Wyker 
vs. Texas Company, decided by the 
Supreme Court of Alabama. 


The accident resulted from a collision 
of the insured’s automobile with a team 
of the defendant company. The dam- 
age was claimed to be $500. The col- 
lision, it is alleged, was caused by the 
negligent conduct of the agent or ser- 
vant of the defendant, acting within 
the line and scope of his employment, 
in and about the management, charge, 
or control of said team of mules. 


Upon cross-examination, over the 
plaintiff's objection, defendant intro- 
duced a release executed by the plain- 
tiff to the insurance company, releasing 
and discharging said company from all 
liability under the policy of insurance 
on said car, for the damages which 
occurred on this occasion. This release 
was in consideration of the sum of 
$00. and further stipulated that the 
insuzance company was subrogated to 
the amount of such payment to the 


right of recovery of the plaintiff for 
such loss or expense against the per- 
sons who caused or contributed to said 
loss. The rights of subrogation there- 
fore, as set forth in said release, are 
limited to the amount of the payment 
of $200. Said release is here construed 
as merely subrogating the insurance 
company for recovery of the limited 
sum so expended by it. and not as a 
transfer of the plaintiff's right of ac- 
tion for the damages suffered. 


The Supreme Court in reversing a 
verdict for the defendant in the lower 
court held that the release simply de- 
noted that the plaintiff had given over 
his rights to the amount of money paid 
by the insurance company and might 
maintain a suit in his own name and 
the matter of the distribution of the 
proceeds was one concerning only the 
owner of the automobile and the in- 
surance company with which the wrong- 
doer is not concerned. 


COASTWISE MARINE RATES 


The continued sinking of boats off 
the coast of the United States by Ger- 
man U-boats brought about an increase 
in rates for coastwise shipping. Rates 
which have been % to 34 are now 
quoted at 34 to 1 per cent. and still 
going up. 


LARGER MARINE LIABILITY 


Because of the heavy war risk losses 
some of the comnanies have been as- 
suming larger liability on the strictly 
marine end. They have sought to cover 
the loss in war risk by additional 
volume of premium in marine. It is 
presumed that there will be the usual 
run of marine losses, so the piper will 
have to be paid, anyway. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK | 


SURPLUS $793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS PHONE 263-264 BROAD 
48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


Mc ComMB 
NC ORPORATED 
New York 


In addition to our regular marine and war risk business, we now 
have a department for writing FIRE insurance only on vessel prop- 
erty of all descriptions. 


| 
56 Beaver Street 


We would be pleased to receive applications from agents and bro- 
kers having this class of business to place. 


FIRE, MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


MACOMB, N. Y. 


Marine, Fire and War Risk 
Re-Insurances 


| The Firm of 
ROBT. R. toe LAER 


New York, Amsterdam and Copenhagen 


New York Address, P. O. Box 616, City Hall Station 


WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK = 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Telephone Hanover 2054 Established 1898 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 
Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO - - 45 Wall St., NEW YORK 
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reparing to Revise 
Blanket Bank Bonds 


‘XPERIENCE NOT SATISFACTORY 


lisorganized Condition of Office Staffs 
and Outside Help Held 
Responsible 


Blanket bonds for banks have not 
utely been as profitable as they used 
>» be and this subject is receiving the 
onsideration of surety men, with the 
lew to making this line more attract- 
ve from a company standpoint. 


The writing of these bonds started 
1 this country when Lloyds introduced 
he system several years ago. The 
Joyds cover was much broader than 
nything the American companies were 
hen willing to issue. It covered prac- 
ically everything. Loss of securities 
vas covered against mysterious dis- 
ppearance, robbery, hold-up, in fact 
verything. One per cent. was the rate 
harged. Then the domestic companies 
ffered a similar blanket bond, not so 
road as Lloyds, but still an exceed- 
agly liberal contract. The present 
1inimum rate is $625 for a bond cover- 
ag up to 25 employes for $25,000 each. 
‘his amounts to a rate of $1 a thou- 
and. 


Shows Up Poorly 


Of late there have been several heavy 
ysses under these bonds and the im- 
ression is growing that the disorgan- 
zed conditions of office staffs and the 
ecessity for hurriedly calling in extra 
r outside help to tide over an emer- 
ency, has something to do with the 
osses. At any rate the business is 
howing up poorly and it is felt that 
his is mot a time when a bad under- 
iting situation should be unneces- 
arily allowed to continue. Therefore, 
change in the manner of writing 
ese blanket bonds may be looked 
or. 
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NEW JERSEY RATING PLAN 


low It Differs From That In New York 
—Commissioner Approves For Six 
¥ Months 


i 
The experience rating plan as adopted 
1 New Jersey differs from that adopted 
1 New York state in the following 
articulars: 
The plan includes definite rules for 
aluing outstanding losses including a 
ible to be applied to open temporary 
uses and «permanent total disability 
ases. The object of this is to promote 
niformity so that the risks will not 
iffer materially regardless of which 
o9mpany reports the experience. 
In order to avoid excessive increase 
1 rate because of the occurrences of 
ne serious accident on a small risk, 
1¢ plan provides that in determining 
1e adjusted rate the maximum effect 
f any one injury shall be 20 per cent. 
f the manual or schedule rate. 
The imsurance commissioner’s ap- 
roval is for the six months ending 
lecember 31, 1917 with the idea that 
the plan works satisfactorily such 
pproval will be extended for a further 
eriod as such changes, if any, are 
iade in the plan if experience indicates 
) be necessary. 
The plan contemplates issuing ad- 
isted rates before renewal as soon as 
is physically possible to do this. For 
sme months it will be necessary to 
smpute rates after the policy has been 
sued. ' 


Thomas H. Darling, of the Great 
ast Casualty, is touring New Eng- 
nd and the Adirondacks. 
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Portent of Reduced 
Pennsylvania Rates 
BOARD’S CIRCULAR CONSIDERED 


Other Unfavorable Factors in Key- 
stone Situation Which Would 
Curtail Income 


It is with a good deal of assurance 
that the Pennsylvania Compensation 
Rating & Inspection Board says that 
experience in that state does not war- 
rant a 44 per cent. expense loading. 
Neither does the loss experience war- 
rant the increase in rates made in 1917, 
says the Board. This is the conclusion 
the Board comes to after tabulating 
the experience as shown by Sched- 
ule W. : 

Compensation experience in Penn- 
sylvania is only two years old, to be- 
gin with. There was no experience 
rating there until recently. They are 
going to try it for one year. The 
Board is asking for the experience on 
all risks carrying $1,000 or more pre- 
mium. It is proposed to make experi- 
ence rating retroactive, which would 
result in the companies having to make 
refunds. There is a strong tendency 
in. Pennsylvania to demand credits for 


safety and welfare work, these credits 
amounting to ten per cent. 
Other Refunds 

Even if it were feasible to reduce 

the Manual rates by a certain per- 


centage, it would be pretty hard on the 
companies to have to make refunds on 
account of retroactive experience and 
to grant credits for welfare and safety 
work. 

The Board’s circular of July 26 leaves 
in mind a doubt as to whether the 
Board intends to demand some reduc- 
tion in rates. 

Schedule W is generally regarded 
as furnishing a quite loose ‘method of 
establishing experience. There is much 
that has to be estimated in making 
up that document, so that in the end 
the figures obtained lack conclusive- 
ness. 


BOND ON COMPLETED JOB 

A New York company writing surety 
bonds was applied to for a constriction 
bond on a warehouse built for tne 
Government. When the bond was ap- 
plied for the applicant dropped the re- 
mark that giving of the bond was 
merely a matter of form; that the 
building had been completed and that 
really there was no liability. 

This didn’t look just right to the 
company and the case was investi- 
gated. It turned out that the building 
was ready to turn over to the Govern- 
ment and all payments had been tmade 
except the final. ‘This final payment 
was being held up by the -Government 
simply because, in going through the 
papers in the case, it was discovered 
that the contractor had failed to file 
the usual bond. However, the bond 
was written and thereby all formalities 
complied with. 
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To Broaden Duties 
of Commissions 


EXTENSION OF COMPENSATION 


What State Officials Expect to Discuss 
at Their Convention in 
October 


When the various state industrial 
commissioners meet in Madison, Wis- 
cortsin, next October, it is their in- 
tention to take up accident prevention 
in earnest. As one commissioner has 
put it, “We are going to hammer on 
prevention until all the commissions 
get so tired of it that they really will 
try to prevent accidents.’ Medical 
care will also receive more attention. 
There is an element in the organiza- 
tion which fears that if the com- 
missions continue their present meth- 
ods, they will fall more and more un- 
der the influence of doctors, lawyers, 
and the insurance companies. ‘The 
advocates of compulsory health insur- 
ance fear that the compensation -laws 
are becoming on a par with the old 
liability laws. They believe that they 
have a great fight on to preserve the 
compensation laws from the machina- 
tions of the lawyers, the doctors and 
the casualty companies, As to med- 
ical care, they have come to the con- 
clusion that it is much more costly 
and much more important than the 
mere doling out of compensation, 
which “becomes more and more like 
almsgiving.” : 

Medical Treatment : 

At the coming meeting more will be 
heard of the duty of compensation 
commissions to do everything possible 
to prevent the occurrence of accidents. 
The next duty is deemed to be giving 
the most complete medical, surgical 
and hospital treatment, so that the in- 
jured worker may be restored as com- 
pletely and as quickly as possible as a 
useful member of industrial life. An- 
other duty which would be delegated 
to the compensation commission is 
putting the injured man back into the 
industry through a proper public em- 
ployment system. So there is a con- 
stant tendency to enlarge the machine 
—to roll up the snowball, as it were. 

Dr. Royal Meeker, head of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in Washing- 
ton, who talks volubly on these sub- 
jects and, by the way, seldom has a 
kind or encouraging word to say for 
the insurance business, is now attack- 
ing the accomplishments of the state 
industrial commissions. He wishes to 
know what the accident commissions 
and the workmen’s compensation com- 
missions have actually accomplished. 
He says they have regarded them- 
selves as agents for handing out com- 


pensation which becomes more and‘ 


more like the doling out of alms. He 
says further, that the commissions 
have universally accepted their job as 
being wholly prolonged in the admin- 
istrative activities necessary to deter- 
mining what is the minimum price that 
the injured worker will sell his lost 
thumb or lost hand for. 


Re-training Workers 


The tendency now seems to be extol 
the Massachusetts system under which 
it is claimed that the state takes an 
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Residence theft 
rates. 


Something New 


insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 


Policy. 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
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intelligent interest in giving something 
that might be called adequate medical 
surgical and hospital treatment. To 
further illustrate Dr. Meeker’s views— 
those which he gives to state com- 
missions when addressing them—the 
following of his is quoted: 


Massachusetts law is what I might call a 
perpetual law—the worker comes under the 
jurisdiction of the law so long as he lives, 
unless a lump sum settlement has been made, 
unless the purchase price of the limb is agreed 
upon, and the purchase price paid, then the 
man can go and lose himself and be a charge 
upon the community. The Massachusetts law 
Days compensation based upon the difference 
between the wages actually earned by the 
worker under the accident and the wages he 
earned at the time of the accident, so it goes 
on in perpetuity, unless his earning increases, 
in which case he automatically goes off the 
compensation list—he ceases to receive com- 
pensation for a time, but just as soon as he 
drops back below his earning power before 
the accident, he automatically is restored, so 
they automatically have to keep tab ou him, 
but more than fifty per cent. of cases were 
lump sum, in order to get rid of them, so they 
would not be bothered with them any more, 
and of the other less than fifty per cent. almost 
nothing is known as to what has actually hap- 
pened to them. There has been no re-training, 
whatsoever, either by the insurance company 
carrying the insurance burden of employers, 
by the original employer, or any other em- 
ployer, or by the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion of the State, in other words, the Commis- 
sion has absolutely flunked its job of retraining 
the injured man. It has done a little to give 
him the necessary medical, surgical and hospital 
treatment, but it has done nothing to retrain 
him and nothing to replace him in industry— 
the most important jobs for the commissions, 
they have not done. 


QUESTION OF DISABILITY 


Business Manager Insured Under Acci- 
dent Policy Went to Office But 
Could Not Work 
An insured, a manager of a depart- 
ment of a wholesale plumbing and heat- 
ing concern who visited his office and 
gave such advice as he could and per- 
formed certain clerical work to which 
he had not been accustomed was wholly 
disabled and prevented from perform- 
ing any and every kind of duty per- 
taining to his occupation according to 
a decision lately filed in the Supreme 
Court of Missouri in the case of Bel- 
lows vs. Travelers Insurance Company. 

Beaten on September 21, 1912, by foot- 
»ads who robbed him he suffered severe 
bodily injuries on his back over his 
kidneys. He was confined about a 
month, after which he went to his office 
occasionally. About January 4 he be- 
came worse and continued to decline 
until June 29, 1913 when he died of 
nephritis or inflammation of the kid- 
neys. | 

The compensation of the insured was 
derived exclusively from the profits of 
his partnership business in the firm. 
le had entire charge of his depart- 
nent. His duty included figuring, esti- 
mating, and everything pertaining to it. 

The Supreme Court in discussing the 
disability of the insured said that the 
evidence tended clearly to support the 
conclusion of Mr. Kellogg, the presi- 
dent of the company, that the insured 
was mentally wholly and continuously 
disabled from performing any and every 
kind of duty pertaining to his occupa- 
tion except the formal action of open- 
ing an envelope and doing such duties 
as a detail clerk would do and that 
these were not a part of his occupation. 

The court therefore held the contract 
to mean, not that the assured was 
rendered absolutely and literally unable 
to perform any part of his occupation, 
but that he was disabled from perform- 
1g substantially the occupation stated 
in the policy. 


NEW JERSEY RATES UP 


Plate Glass Tariffs Up 33 1-3 to 50 
Per Cent.—Jersey City and 
Hoboken Zoned 


Higher plate glass rates will go into 
effect: ins New Jersey, October 1. The 
advances range from 33 1-3 to 50 per 
cent., scattered throughout the state. 
W. F. Moore, the rating expert, has 
finished zoning Jersey City and Hobo-. 
ken. 


E. L. Hearn in Charge of K. of C. 
Insurance 


Edward L. Hearn, former president 
of the Casualty Company of America, 
is in direct charge of insurance mat- 
ters for the Knights of Columbus. 


* % * 


Didn’t Carry Insurance 


“The Dangers of Self-Insurance” 
might well be the caption over the 
story of how E. A. Janssen,a San Fran- 
cisco contractor, is endeavoring to pre- 
vent the sale of his property to satisfy 
an award of compensation which the 
California Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion has rendered William H. Thaxter, 
an injured employe, says the “Under- 
writers’ Report.” The commission 
awarded Thaxter $1,268 for his injuries, 
but Janssen claims the commission 
acted without authority and refused to 
pay the award. The next step on Thax- 
ter’s part was to levy on his former 
employer’s property, and Sheriff Thomas 
Finn of San Francisco was preparing 
to sell sufficient of the Janssen estate 
to satisfy the award when the con- 
tractor brought suit to enjoin the offi- 
cial from taking any action against 
him, still claiming that the compensa- 
tion award is without merit. The case 
forms an excellent illustration of the 
dangers of self-insurance, for had Jans- 
sen insured his risk with a private 
company instead of carrying the hazard 
himself, it would have been up to the 
company to defend the claim if the 
latter was without justification, and the 
contractor would not be facing the prob- 
ability of losing certain of his property. 

er 


Proves Limits Too Low 


To illustrate the oft-repeated argu- 
ment that $5,000-$10,000 limits for auto- 
mobile liability insurance are no longer 
safe, the Aetna has issued a good can- 
vassing circular reproducing a number 
of newspaper clippings telling of big 
verdicts. These clippings set forth how 
a widow recovered $20,000 for the 
death of her husband; an actress was 
awarded $8,000 for personal injuries; 
a journalist received $40,000 for injuries 
sustained in an accident in New York: 
another actress who was run down iby 
a manufacturer’s car was awarded 
$25,000. Several other cases are cited 
to prove the inadequacy of the present 


limits. 
* * * 


Road Contractors’ Bonds 


Until the effects of the war upon 
construction work had become evident, 
road construction bond experience had 
been good. There had been some pre- 
judice against this class of work but 
it was rapidly being dissipated under 
the favorable experience. When this 
became known there was a general 
turn about, one company in particular 
making a special effort to get a large 
volume of this business through its 
own agencies and some was also taken 
by reinsurance. 

A large company acquired an agency 
which has a strong. pull with Tam- 
many and with upstate politicians and 
this connection brought in a larg? 
amount of road bond business. 

Then the war came, bringing the 
conditions with which every surety 
man is familiar, the bond business be- 
gan to take on a different appearance. 
It is now a serious problem and the 
contractors and the surety companies 
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are trying to work out their salvation, 
or have it worked out for them by 
taking advantage of certain special 
legislation which has been passed in 
the general interest of road contract- 
ors. 


The hope of getting the contractors 
to complete much of their work has 
been so discouraging that one com- 
pany went so far as to organize a con- 
struction company for the special pur- 
pose of carrying out work on a large 
number of contracts still uncompleted. 
As one office is believed to have $1,- 
000,000 at stake in the adjustment of 
this road bond tangle, some idea is 
conveyed of the extent to which the 
surety business as a whole is interested. 


% * * 


Growth of Mutuals 


One of the difficulties which con- 
‘ront the writing of compensation lines 
‘s the rapid growth in premium income 
of various mutuals doing this business. 
One of the contentions now being made 
against the present system of rating 
is that it lacks the flexibility neces- 
sary to enable stock companies to ade- 
quately protect themselves against this 
competition. The entire subject of rat- 
ing is being investigated by a com- 
mittee of the Bureau, seeking a solu- 
tion of this problem. 


x * & 


Suit Over Classification 


Under an insurance agent’s bond 
covering fraud and dishonesty an un- 
usual claim has been made upon the 
surety. This agent operated in a small 
farming community and was in posi- 
tion to know fully the habits and oc- 
cupations of those he insured. One of 
his policyholders was a sort of odd 
jobber, whe chopped wood in the win- 
ter, worked about a mill in the sum- 
mer, farmed a little and took in a few 
boarders. The agent classified him as 
a hotel keeper. 


In course of time the assured was 
killed by a tree which fell upon him 
while he was getting out fire wood. 
The company refused to pay on the 
ground that there was misrepresenta- 
tion in the application. A controversy 
ensued after which the accident com- 
pany had: to pay. It then sought to 
recover from the surety company un- 
der its bond, claiming that the accident 
company’s loss was chargeable to the 
fraud and dishonesty of the agent, 
whom it was evident had wilfully mis- 
represented the facts in the applica- 
tion after he had every opportunity to 
know the true conditions, being well 
acquainted with the assured and _ liv- 
ing near him. 


The surety company admits that this 
is a new ove on it and says that pos- 
sibly, under the terms of the bond, it 
is liable. 


UNDERWRITER 


Sunstroke Held 
To Be Accidental 


DECISION BY OKLAHOMA COURT 


Placed in Same Catagory With Freez- 
ing and Hydrophobia—Construc- 
tion by Experts 

Sunstroke has been held a liability 
under an aceident policy in Oklahoma 
by a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Clark vs. Conti- 
nental Casualty. Evidence at the trial 
tended to show that the insured was 
a healthy person and that on July 19, 
1914, in company with George Killings- 
worth, he drove to the country, a dis- 
tance of about six miles, on a very 
dry, warm day and over dusty roads, 
and on the completion of the journey, 
or about the time of returning home, 
he suffered a sunstroke from which he 
died a few days later. The question 
at issue was whether or not sunstroke 
was covered under the policy. Para- 
graph 4 of the policy was as follows: 

‘If sunstroke, freezing or hydropho- 
bia, due in either case to external, 
violent, and accidental means, shall re- 
sult, independently of all other causes, 
in the death of the insured within 
ninety days from date of exposure or 
infection, the company will pay said 
principal sum as indemnity for loss of 
life.” 

Considered Together 

In its consideration of the case, the 

Court said that sunstroke, freezing and 


Not to be Inspected 


A New York office recently lost an 
elevator liability risk the premium on 
which is about $4,000. The business 
was lost to a New York company and 
the reason assigned is that an agree- 
ment was made to waive all inspec- 
tions. The risk is a large mercantile 
establishment comprising several build- 
ings. 

* * * 


Plate Glass Men Glum 


Plate glass underwriters are not at 
all cheerful in spite of the numerous 
increases being made in rates. Gen- 
erally speaking the loss ratio for the 
year so far has shown between fifty and 
sixty per cent. Some company experi- 
ence is worse. Cost of replacement 
seems to mount faster than the higher 
rates care for the increases. 

* * * 
Accident Men Helping 


Commercial accident companies ap- 
pear to be co-operating quite generally 
with the monthly premium people in 
support of the Federation. There is an 
impression in some quarters that the 
commercial men are not helping the 
dollar-a-month fellows as much as they 
might, but there is little to substantiate 
this assertion. One large company in 
New York has persistently held back. It 
may be that the dollar men are in the 
frent trenches in this fight against so- 
cialistic insurance schemes; in fact 
that’s just where they are. Even so, 
the commercial men have no reason to 
feel that they are out of range of the 
big guns which are hammering all the 
time. The social insurance advocates 
have a large and increasingly complete 
organization which is planning still 
greater activities. If the dollar men 
should lose out the commercial men 
would find their battle all the harder 
and less successful. 


CHICAGO BONDING anp INSURANCE COMPANY 
ae. 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY. PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE IIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., Phila.. Pa. 
Ges. S. Dipnold, Res. Mgr.. 1107 Peoples. Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 


O. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


of an animal suffering from. ha tre 
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hydrophobia were treated in the same 
paragraph of the contract which prc 
vided that when either were suffere;| 
due to external, violent and accidenta| 
means, the company would pay. Whe 
considered together and in the light 
their connection with each other thi 

Supreme Court said it seemed that 
same conditions surrounding eit ro 
the injuries in the clause referred t 
fixing liability on the company shov 
be the same. “It is easy,” said th 
Court, “to understand that hydroph 

which is due generally to a bite 
animal would be suffered by accident 
means unless the insured should in 
tentionally subject himself to the bit 


° 


bia, and it was equally clear that freez 
ing would be considered to be due t 
accidental means should the ure( 
suffer death by freezing in any manne) 
save and except when he subjectec 

himself to a condition of the weathe) 
or climate which would necessaril 

convey to a man of ordinary intelli 
gence death by such action.” 2h 


d 


Considered Accidental 


Accidental means as used in th 
policy, the Court said denoted acci 
dental cause and that if the sunstroki 
was suffered while the insured was en 
gaged in his usual avocation or goin; 
about his affairs in an ordinary manne) 
as any other person might have beer 
under like circumstances, and did no 
intentionally and voluntarily ‘s 
himself to an intense heat calcu! 
to produce sunstroke with the kni 
edge that it would probably occur, ther 
the sunstroke was suffered from acci 
dental means or accidental cause. Thi. 
Court held that while decisions gener 
ally held that sunstroke was a disease 
it was not regarded as a disease ir 
the popular mind and the commo1 
understanding of the’ insuring publi: 
was that it was a kind-of violent per 


sonal injury, from the very idea 0 
sudden and external force carried b} 
the word. If classed by medical au 


thorities as technically a disease, t 
none but an expert mind would thi 
provisions of this policy have carrie( 
this significance. Particularly was thi 
true, said the Court, when read it 
connection with the other two pro 
visions, freezing and hydrophobia, pro 
vided for in the same clause of th 
contract. ne. ga 


< 


Treated All Alike 


The Court insisted upon considerin; 
sunstroke in connection with freezin; 
and hydrophobia as stipulated in thi 
policy, and in view of the mechanica 
construction of Paragraph 4 of thi 
policy in placing sunstroke, freezin) 
and hydrophobia in the same paragrap] 
and providing that in case of | eat] 
caused by either, due to externa 
lent and accidental means, the con 
would pay. If the insured 10) 
by freezing, the liability « 
pany would have been fixed, and 
had lost his life by hydrophot : 
would have to pay. Then why not 
when death resulted from sunstroke 
Was not the sunstroke suffered uD 
designedly and unexpectedly. To plac. 


any other construction upon tit eee 
ture of the liability assumed by th’ 
company would practically read it ou. 


of the contract and the Court, there 
fore, held that inasmuch as the ev: 
dence tended to show that the insure: 
on the day in question was going abou 
his affairs in an ordinary manner, Wa 
engaged in no unusual or unnecessar, 
exposure, the sunstroke was withou 
his expectation, was undesigned by hip 
and was an unusual happening, al'_ 


the Court, accordingly, held that th 
company was liable for the full amoun 
of the policy. } 


SSS 
DEATH OF. A. LEONARD 


The death.of E. A. Leonard, viet) 
president and treasurer of the Stan P 
Accident, is a distinct loss to the ¢ 
ualty insurance business. = 


\ugust 16, 1918 
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UNDERWRITER 


Vice-President Wal- 


Dream Imposed ter G. Cowles, of 
Upon An the Travelers, re- 
Experiment cently received an 

inquiry from_ the 


manager of a large corporation who 
yad been offered compensation insur- 
nce in the- New York State Fund. Fol- 
owing is a portion of Mr. Cowles’ letter 
n reply: 

There is a difference in price be- 
ween stock insurance which insures 
und state insurance which does not in- 
sure,- except occasionally, and there 
pught to be a difference in price. In 
noting your comparative figures be- 
-ween our rate and the State Fund rate 
[f am surprised that the difference is 
not much greater. I really think it 
ought to be. 

Getting away from theories and down 
-o brass tacks, the situation is just this. 
Stock companies do ‘business in a large 
number of states. This results in dis- 
tribution, and the wider the distribu- 
tion, the more certain becomes the con- 
tinued solvency of the company, and its 
ability to meet the most trying condi- 
tions whatever they may be. The ex- 
perience of centuries has demonstrated 
that the essential feature of insurance 
is distribution. This is peculiarly true 
of compensation insurance because the 
insurance company exposes an unlim- 
ited amount of obligation. Without 
distribution most extensive in its char- 
acter and not limited to a particular 
state, solvency cannot be assured and 
the ability of the organization to meet 
an unusual condition cannot be demon- 
strated. 

To obtain this distribution we em- 

ploy an agency force. You help to pay 
for the maintenance of that agency 
force, which is of unquestionable bene- 
fit to you. It costs something to carry 
the business of an insurance company 
to the uttermost corners of this great 
country of ours, but we doit. No other 
way has been found, except by means 
of agency force. Other ways have been 
tried and have been found inefficient. 
If we must maintain an agency force 
to secure wide distribution, thereby se- 
curing for you as a customer absolute 
solvency and an absolute ability to 
meet the most trying conditions result- 
ing in the most expensive losses, then 
as a natural consequence you must pay 
for this. We ask you to pay for this 
because it adds to the value of the 
produet which you are buying. When 
you pay for it, you naturally pay more 
than you would pay to an organization 
which does not distribute, which has 
no agency organization, which fur- 
nishes you no local assistance, which is 
indifferent about the particular affairs 
in which you are interested and which 
in all respects fails in service, in in- 
dividual interest and everything which 
foes to make the association between 
the policyholder and the company close 
ii a matter so serious as an unlimited 
compensation undertaking. 
} Compensation is an experiment, state 
insurance is a dream. It is not eco- 
nomically wise to impose a dream upon 
an experiment. 

Stock insurance is an absolutely 
proven, reliable means for the distribu- 


tion of losses, however great the 
amount, 


: 
: 


| From an article by 
_ How Confidence (Clyde E. Smith of 
Helps One the Massachusetts 
(dae Build Bonding the follow- 
ing lines regarding 

Confidence have been taken: ; 
“The essential prerequisite of a suc- 
cessful insurance agent is absolute and 
“unqualified confidence—in his company, 
fits policies and himself. He then can 
\§0 forth among his friends soliciting 
jtheir business with the consciousness 


* *  * 


of doing them a good turn while at. 


the same time making a success of his 
business. Your intimate friends will 


iC 
give you the severest knocks if you 
mislead them. Therefore, deception 
must not be practiced and your in- 
terest must continue during the life of 


the policy—and after; then your pol- 
icyholders will be pleased to pass the 
“good word” along, making a contin- 
uous string of prospects. 

“An agent should have confidence in 
himself and his ability to do business 
in whatever field he is located. Enter 
the fight for business as though you 
were in the best territory on earth, as 
every accident and health agent who 
preceded you will have planted and 
cultivated the field of prospects for 
your harvesting, 


‘SHalf-heartedness is a liability and 
a forerunner of failure. Anything that 
is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. When a man or woman takes 
up the insurance business it must be 
with the sole idea of making it a suc- 
cess, and he must not be discouraged 
by failure to land all of his early pros- 
pects. ‘Stick-to-it-iveness’ is the thing 
that counts and as you persevere from 
day to day prospects that at first you 
thought hard to land, will be the very 
ones you write most easily. j 

“First decide just what YOU would 
appreciate most in an accident and 
health policy, then canvass others along 


those lines. With experience and 

study you will develop good selling 
arguments.” 

* * * 

Showing that the 

Price Not mistakes common 

Controlling Factor to salesmen in 

in Sale other lines are 


also common 
among insurance salesmen, “The Stand- 
ard Bulletin” draws attention again to 
the mistake of letting price | the 
biggest consideration in the sale. The 
salesman is only a partial success who 


cannot talk quality along with price 
and the one who always Sells the cheap- 
est article is only a short step from 
failure as a salesman. 

In our business quality depends upon 


the extent and comprehensiveness of 
the coverage hence leaving out the 
question of the company’s standing and 
dependability, for it purposes {to give 
absolutely dependable protection under 
all of its policies, quality consits of 
the scope and liberality of the policy. 

Under its various forms of monthly 
premium policies a given amount of 
indemnity costs in proportion to the 
greater or less degrees of coverage for 
which the indemnity is payable. The 
field man who is able to write busi- 
ness only on the proposition of the 
largest amount of monthly indemnity 
which a certain premium will give is 
only partially efficient because such a 
proposition will not always fill the re- 
quirements of the buyer and give sat- 
isfaction. The person buying protec- 
tion is very often more interested in 
a broader and more liberal coverage 
for his indemnity and is willing and 
able to pay the higher price. Many 
times the higher priced policy would 


give satisfaction and “stick” while the 
cheaper form, even with a larger in- 
demnity, is dropped. 
s * 2 
J. P. McMahon, writ- 
$4400 Paid ing for his Company, 
For Nervous the Maryland Assur- 
Prostration ance, draws attention 


to the increasing num- 
ber of cases of nervous prostration, 
sometimes called nervous’ tension. 
Since the war began the increase in 
the number of these cases has been 
noticed by many persons, among their 
acquaintances. Nervous tension is a 
disorder which, if unchecked, develops 
into nervous prostration. This, says 
Mr. McMahon, is a form of disability 
which not many men, either agents 
or prospects, would be apt to think of 


when considering disability insurance. 
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W E. SMALL, President 


ed 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Established 1869. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED i874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co.: 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


ENGLAND 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 75c. 
Whole broiled lobster 85c. 


Yet it ds sometimes 
grave matter. A policyholder of the 
Maryland, a. prominent physician in 
Milwaukee, has just come through an 
experience of nervous prostration which 
disabled him totally for thirty-six 
weeks, then partially for sixteen weeks, 
and if it had not been for his policy he 
would have had a very bad year in- 
deed. The company paid his claim of 
$4,400. 


an exceedingly 


Agencies Consolidated 


The Cleveland monthly payment agen- 
cies of the Massachusetts Bonding have 
been consolidated under the manage- 
ment of F. E. Cosgrove. After a long 
period of service, which has been most 
satisfactory, B. L. Devine has resigned 
with the intention of moving to Cali- 
fornia. 


Contracts 


Service 


of of 
Quality Supeyiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 


THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


In spite of the extra work attending 


the organization of the Maryland As- 
surance Corporation, the accident and 
health income of the Maryland Casualty 
shows a substantial increase during 
half of the present year. 
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95 WILLIAM STREET 
P< 
United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 


CO-OPERATION 


Our effective plans of 
co-operation with new 
representatives (1) attract 
the best type of men to 
the business and (2) enable 
them to secure a substan- 
tial production during 
their training period. 


A group of thirty new 
representatives who con- 
tracted with us in 1916 


or early in 1917 reported 
$111,671.06 in new pre- 
miums during 1917. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Comp 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORE 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 
NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. iY. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


Freeport, Illinois San Francisco, California 


UNDERWRITER 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


Received in Income......-..-+2+eeeeeeeeeeees $667,884,000 
Paid Policy-holders .........+++e+seeeeereees 382,875,000 
Increased its Resources.......-.-+seeeeeeeees 215,272,000 © 
Increased its Insurance in Force..........-.-- 503,535,000 
THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 
Tr Income ees « ou0 6: « 0c eratershele, 7 otakel o ekeiolistste eis ieee $27,325,000 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders...........-+++ 25,337,000 
In New Imsurance.......-..--+-seserereeeses 119,917,000 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
entire income. It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The 
Company had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been 
appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 

The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan. 

There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors: Agents are forbidden to accept 
applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 

Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
and in time of peace. 


The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life | 


insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 
WALTER F. 
oo vy! E ee R | C KS O RY + a hy 
AGENT 7 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
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SANKS MAY GIVE UP 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


isk for Ten Per Cent. Reduction in 
Surety and Burglary 
Premiums 


1ONFERENCE WITH SURETY MEN 
‘ut in Rates the Provision to With- 
drawal of Long Cherished 
Plan 


There is considerable support for the 
ssumption that the American Bankers 
issociation is weakening in its long- 
herished plan to organize an associa- 
ion insurance company to carry all the 
‘arious lines now furnished to banks 
yy stock surety and burglary insurance 
ompanies. 

This assumption is based upon knowl- 
dge of a conference in New York this 
veek. President Hinsch of the Ameri- 
an Bankers Association, and Secretary 
jartlett, of the Wisconsin Bankers 
\ssociation, met with President Hillas, 
yf the Fidelity & Casualty, and Presi- 
lent Joyce, of the National Surety. 

The bankers proposed to withdraw 
il plans for the organization of the 
American Bankers Association Insur- 
ince Company, if the insurance com- 
yanies would grant some material re- 
luction in rates for the various covers 
chown as general bank insurance busi- 
less. 


Taken Under Advisement 


No promises were made but there is 


s00d reason to believe that the stock 
companies will not grant such a re- 
luction as was asked for; namely, ten 
yer cent. The whole matter was taken 
inder advisement. The bankers’ plans 
vere to have a company with $500,000 
apital and $500,000 surplus. Some time 
igo it was learned that about half of 
he necessary funds had been sub- 
scribed. Of course there would be no 
lifliculty in the bankers obtaining the 
vecessary amount of money to handle 
he insurance company but in all the 
‘ontroversies over the proposed plan it 
laS appeared that the larger, most in- 
luential banks have not been deeply 
nterested in it. They are more inclined 
0 take the view that the stock insur- 
ince companies, in many of which 


yankers are also directly interested, 
lave, like the banks, an amount of 
noney invested in an enterprise: that 
hey are rendering a service and that 
hey are entitled to a fair return on 
heir investment. 
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Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Haii, Marine (inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Security 
Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Service 
Expert advice on 
insurance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE— STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 


> Ee SS 


TO TAX ESTATES ON 
INSURANCE OVER $40,000 


Ways and Means Committee’s Exemp- 
tion Has Important Selling 
Argument Bearing 


REDUCE GROUP INSURANCE TAX 


Was Hight Cents Per Hundred, Now 
Four—Heayvy Increase in General 
Corporation Tax 


The War Revenue Bill of the House 
Ways and Means Committee is still in 
process of formation. Among the in- 
teresting changes is the determination 
to increase the general corporation tax 
on ithe purely net income phases of the 
law from 6 per cent. (as at present), 
to 18 per cent., which is a tripling of 
the rate, but this may be reduced to 
12 per cent. on amount of net earnings 
distributed in dividends, surplus, etc. 


$90,000 Exemption in All 


The committee voted to include in 
estates subject to the estates tax the 


proceeds of all life insurance in excess 
of $40,000. A cash exemption of $50,000 
is also permitted. The $40,000 life in- 
surance proceeds, however, is the total 
“life insurance proceeds” exemption. It 
doesn’t make any difference how many 
policies the insured had, or the num- 
ber of the beneficaries. 


Reduce Group Tax 


The committee recognizes the grow- 
ing importance and value of group in- 
surance by reducing the tax on new 
group policies from 8 cents per hundred 
to 4 cents per hundred on net increase 
of insurance at risk. 

In view of ‘tthe large number of poli- 
cies taken out on the inheritance tax 
argument the action of the Ways and 
Means Committee in fixing $40,000 as 
the untaxed limit will have a consider- 
able influence in the field. Many agents 
have used the inheritance tax argument 
as their principal argument. At near- 
ly every general agency or company 
convention which has been held the 
last six months, there has been a pa- 
per of some sort on the inheritance 
tax, and it is scheduled for discussion 
at the coming convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
Chairman Kitchin, of the committee, is 
alleged by the “Economic World” to 
have made this remark in Washington: 
“This provision will get some of tthe 
big fellows’ estates for otherwise they 
might tie up all their money in life in- 
surance.” 


(Continued on page 2) 
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How Agents Use 
Disability Clause 


arte 4 


— 
TESTIMONY BY MEN IN FIELD 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Men Say 
Provision Aids Increase in 
Insurance Amounts 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
through the editor of ‘The Radiator,” 
recently asked for representatives of 
the Company to tell how they are using 
the Company’s new disability clause. 
Replies were received from Joseph B. 
Thebaud, general agent at Buffalo; T. 
C. Hinds, of Tuscola; Henry K. Hill, 
manager at Louisville; and W. N. Hun- 
ter, general agent at Williamsport, Pa. 


Mr. Thebaud said he uses the new 
disability annual feature as the reason 
for calling on old policyholders and in- 


ducirg them to increase the amount of 
insurance which they are carrying. 


Describes His Approach 


Continuing Mr. Thebaud said: 


“When the waiver of premium feature 
first came out a few years ago, I se- 
cured some business by making per- 
sonal calls and suggesting to the policy- 
holders that they add this feature to 
their policies, saying it was necessary 
for them to be re-examined. That 
point gotten over, it was comparatively 
easy to sell most of them additional 
insurance. The annuity disability fea- 
ture will be an additional incentive to 
increase the amount of insurance in 
order that the policyholder may receive 
a lJarger income in the event of total 
and permanent disability than he would 
receive in most cases, as with small 
policies 10% of the face of the policy 
per annum does not amount to very 
much. 

“My approach to a policyholder of 
$5,000 or more, would be: that I was 
calling to advise him, or her, that the 
Company was in a position to render 
real service, and that I thought it was 
a splendid thing for policyholders to 
add this disability feature to their poli- 
cies. I have had some success lately 
in inducing policyholders who insured 
with me some years ago on small poli- 
cies to increase their holdings up to 
a policy paying $100 a month income. 
There are a number of policyholders 
who have carried from three to five 
thousand dollars of insurance for some 
years thinking that this amount was 
considerable to leave their families; 
but after I have talked to them of the 
danger of losing this money by poor 
investments or of spending it, they be- 
come convinced that they should put 
their insurance on the income basis. 
They then realize how small an amount 
their present insurance produces and 
readily see the necessity of increasing 
their holdings, for $20 a month to the 
family of a man who has been making 
$3,000 a year or more does not seem 
very much. Now we have the addi- 
tional advantage of saying to our cli- 
ent that we are able to give him a 
contract that will not only provide this 
income for his family, but also, in the 
event of his becoming totally and per- 
manently disabled, will provide for the 
waiver of premiums and give him an 
income as long as he lives. This is a 
truly marvelous and appealing proposi- 
tion. 

“T think that every policyholder who 
is physically able to get and financially 
able to carry more insurance should be 
appealed to, and I believe in the service 
appeal as above outlined. It is my in- 
tention to go through the list of Buffalo 
policyholders and give out to the agents 
all the desirable cases that I can find. 
In other words, I believe that a drive 
should be made now, in order that 
service may be rendered to the greatest 
possible number of our policyholders.” 


THE EASTERN 


Advancement assured and remuneration commen- 
surate with results. 


State full particulars. 


“New York General Agent” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


UNDERWRITER 


WANTED 


Assistant to General Agent in New York 
City of large Life Insurance Company. 
His work will consist of agency building. He will 


help and inspire present agents, procure and develop 
new ones. 


Address 


New Features Always Attract Attention 

Mr. Hinds said: 

“T believe that in presenting the sub- 
ject to old policyholders we should tell 
them of the Company’s decision and 
give them the necessary papers to fill 
out. Most people object to paying for 
an examination, so it should be an easy 
matter to let the Company pay for the 
examination by taking a new policy at 
the same time the annuity feature is 
added to the old. When the policy- 
holder realizes the service he is getting 
and knows that he will never be for- 
gotten, he will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of placing his additional insur- 
ance with the Company. Time brings 
changes, and there is a more wide- 
spread need of more insurance now 
than there was a few years ago be- 
cause of the decreased buying power 
of the dollar. 

“Something new always attracts at- 
tention, and if we go to old policy- 
holders, tell them of the new policy 


we are putting out, and offer at the 
same time to add the new feature to 
their old policies, explaining that it 
requires an examination which, if they 
take new insurance, will be paid for 
by the Company, we can get ithe busi- 
ness. To the man who has $5,000, talk 
about the benefits of $10,000, with $1,000 
a year income in case of permanent 
total disability; to the man who has 
$10,000, talk $20,000, etc. I have al- 
ready had some success talking about 
the new policy in terms of what it 
pays for total and permanent disability, 
and that appeals very strongly to our 
old policyholders who already know 
most of the Massachusetts Mutual fea- 
tures. 

“To the younger class of prospects 
I say, ‘We are issuing a new policy 
that, in case of your becoming disabled 


so that you cannot work, will pay you 


$500 a year as long as this disability 
continues and at your death pay your 
beneficiary $5,000’—the amount being 


producers. 


it is done. 


be more. 


Address 


WANTED 


By an old established Life Insurance Company 


TWO AGENCY SUPERVISORS 


under direct Home Office contracts 


The men we employ must be able to prove by past 
achievements that they are good organizers and 


They must be able to appoint agents and not only 
tell them how insurance is sold but show them how 


Salary of $3,000 and expenses, but it will not re- 
main at that figure after results prove that it should 


“OPPORTUNITY” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


August 23, 19 


whatever I think he can carry, I | 
plain right there that this is not ¢ 
accident policy and does not apply ; 
temporary disability or sickness.” | 

Manager Hill’s Use of Clause __ 


Manager Hill, of Louisville, in dj) 
cussing how he uses the clause gai 

“T have found recently that one , 
the most valuable points about our a 
nuity feature is that it is useful to t) 
agent when he strikes an applicant wl 
states that he has all the insuran 
he wishes to carry. Right here I ma] 
an opening with annuity feature. ‘Su 
pose I sell you a contract that im +) 
event of your becoming totally and p< 
manently disabled will provide that y 
will have no more premiums to p; 
on the policy until you are sixty yea 
of age? In addition to this, the poli 
which I want to sell you will furni 
you sufficient money to pay the pi. 
miums on your other policies, so th. 
by buying my policy you are guarant¢- 
ing the payment of the premiums , 
all of your insurance.’ Of course,” 
make our policy sufficiently large | 
that the annuity will cover the p)- 
miums on remainder of his insuran, 
and this too is an argument for a s- 
able policy. Then, again, I would si- 
gest to the agent that when he fin; 
a selfish man, if he will use this ¢- 
nuity feature, it will appeal to his s- 
fish nature from the fact that the: 
may be a payment made to him duri: 
his lifetime.” 

Hunter Explains Two Cases 


W.N. Hunter, general agent at Y\- 
liamsport, said: 

“The writer had two cases receny 
which illustrate a use of waiver al 
annuity and which may contain a n7 
thought for some of our agents. 

“He had two prospects, married m) , 
age thirty-five, who both thought tlt 
they must take term insurance ‘for 15 
time being,’ as they said, because tly 
were ‘all tied up.’ One of them hi 
Liberty Bonds and a mortgage on s 
house; the other had Liberty Bors 
and new furniture. I think they bia 
referred to the H. C. L. All thie 
things seemed to them to make it nec }- 
sary to take term insurance, whe:- 
upon I exalted waiver and annuity 0 
such an extent that they did not fl 
that they could afford to take <y 
chances of having policies with t 
these features. As these provisions (2 
only be incorporated in the new poly 
at the time of the conversion of '¢ 
term upon evidence of insurability ‘t- 
isfactory to the Company, they finz y 
decided to secure these features t 
once and so took Twenty Payment L 3, 
on a quarterly premium basis. Wai 'T 
and annuity certainly saved us fin 
writing two term policies for $8,(), 
and can be used to advantage in miy 
of such cases.” | 


To Tax Estates 
(Continued from page 1) 

The schedule of graduated taxes 2 
estates in the new bill, as proposed, | 
lows: 

Tax is on the met estate remain 's 
after deduction of funeral and adni 
istration expenses, claims, losses, ¢% 
and $50,000 exemption. | 


Net After Deductions. | 
Not exceeding $50,000............- 3% (now %) 


$50,000 to $150,000. au 00 nee 6% (now %) 
$150,000 to $250,000.....-0++enee 9% (now *) 
$250,000 to $450; 000. sce cone 12% (now @) 
$450.000 to $1,000,000.......+.++« 15% (now %) 
$1,000,000 to  $2,000,000.........+++. 18% (now %) 
2,000,000 to  $3,000,000...........+. 21% (now %) 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000....2...++.0- 24% (now /) 
$4.000,000 to  $5,000,000........+++++ 27% (now /0) 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000... ...+ase+e 30% (now /6) 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000..........++. 35% (now 70) 
Exceeding $10,000,000 .......csaee+ 40% (now p 


INSURED EIGHT TIMES 

James Whalen, president of the Itt 
Arthur (Ont.,) Shipbuilding Co. 1 
organizer of many industrial corp/* 
tions, has insured with the Impe@! 
Life eight different times. His ag’® 
gate insurance with the Company is 
$137,000. } 
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-Metropolitan’s New 
) Disability Plan 


Iv IS AN ADDITIONAL BENEFIT 


Its Provisions Before and After Sixty— 
| $10 Monthly Annuity Feature 
—Other Facts 


{.tropolitan Life has issued a 
sanetebal ia permanent disability 
provision. The features of the new 

visicn are: 
Perihe eyent of total and permanent 
disability before age sixty, future pre- 
miums will be waived and, beginning 
six months from the date of receipt of 
proof of disability, the Company will 
pay an annuity of $10 monthly for each 
$1,000 of insurance during the remain- 
ing lifetime and continued disability of 
the insured. This provision is an addi- 
tional benefit and does not affect the 
insurance under this policy. Neither the 
waiver of the premium nor the pay- 
ment Of the annuity will reduce the 
amount of the insurance payable at 
maturity or death, nor the loan or sur- 
render values. If, prior to the maturity 
of an Endowment the Company has 
pronounced the insured entitled to ne 
annuity such annuity will continue to 
be paid during the remaining lifetime 
of the insured (even after the maturity: 
of the endowment) so long as he re- 
mains totally and permanently disabled. 


After Age Sixty 


If the insured becomes totally and 
permanently disabled after age sixty, 
the subsequent premiums will be 
charged against the policy as a non- 
interest-bearing loan, but the premiums 
so charged will be a lien against the 
policy. When disability occurs after 
the insured has attained age sixty, no 
annuity will be payable. - 

This new form of disability provision 
will be granted also under 20-Payment 
‘Life policies issued through the Inter- 
mediate Branch, but the monthly an- 
nuity payable in the event of total and 
permanent disability before age sixty 
will be $10 for each $500 of insurance, 
‘instead of $10 for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance, as in the Ordinary. 

Extra premiums are necessary for 
this provision. Commission will be 
paid on this extra premium at the same 
rate as on the regular premium. . 
On and after January 1, 1919, policies 
in the Ordinary department, and the 
20-Payment Life in the Intermediate, 
will not be written with the old form 
of disability provision. After that date, 
‘if the applicant is not willing to pay 
the extra premium for the new form of 
disability provision, or if not eligible 
for such provision, the policy will be 
issued without any disability provision. 
Until January 1,1919, we shall continue 
to grant the old form of disability pro- 
vision when preferred. 

Plans To Which It Applies 

This new form of disability provision 
will not be granted on term, joint, or 
special class contracts, nor on any 
‘“corporate”’ plan, nor if the insured is 
over fifty-five at the time of issue, nor 
to women where not self-supporting, 
nor in any case where the insured him- 
self is not to pay the premium. It may 
‘be withheld in other cases where the 
Occupation is such as to so warrant. 
In short, existing restrictions will be 
maintained. 
| This new total and permanent dis- 
jability provision (annuity) will not be 
lissued for more than $25,000 of insur- 
ance, so that when more than this 
amount is written, the excess will be 
issued under a separate policy. 


FRED G. BURNHAM DEAD 
_ Frederick Gordon Burnham died in 
his eighty-eighth year at Morristown, 
\N. J., a few days ago. He was attor- 
ney for the Mutual Life.for years. 


) Isaac Bier, an agent of the New York 
‘Life for thirty years, died a few days 
ago, 
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John Hancock Plan 
For Relief Workers 


NEW RULES NOW EFFECTIVE 


$5,000 Maximum on Y. M. C. A., K. of 
C. and S. A. Men—$25 Extra War 
Hazard Premium 


Beginning August 15 the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
will write insurance on persons who 
are going abroad in the service of the 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
the Salvation Army, and similar organ- 
izations engaged in Allied relief work 
in the war (except Red Cross) on life 
or endowment forms, for a maximum 
(including existing insurance) of $5,000 
subject to payment of an extra war- 
hazard single premium of $25 per thou- 
sand. 

‘Civilians going abroad on business 
relating directly to the war will be con- 
sidered on similar terms. 

As is the case with Army and Navy 
risks, the Company pledges itself to re- 
turn, within one year after the war, 
such portion of the extra premiums 
paid as in its judgment will not be re- 
quired to cover the extra hazard. 

Red Cross workers will be insured as 
heretofore, on the regular terms for 
Army and Navy risks. 


BOOSTS J. K. VOSHELL 

The “Baltimore Underwriter” prints 
a column boost of J. K. Voshell for the 
presidency of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. He began with the 
John Hancock; and in 1894 went with 
the Metropolitan Life. He is now 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Baltimore Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


UNDERWRITER 


The Complete Program 
of Life Underwriters 
PRESIDENT TALKS ON FIRST DAY 


“How to Develop Life Insurance in 
Spite of the War,’ One Theme 
Chosen 


President Priddy, of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, this 
Week announced the complete program 
of the big convention at the Hotel 
Astor, September 4-6. The two themes 
of the Convention are: 

“The Contribution 
Has Made and Will 
Winning the War.” 

“How To Develop Life Insurance In 
Spite of the War.” 

President Talks on September 4 

The complete program with the ex- 
ception of the Committee reports 
follows: 


Life Insurance 
Make Towards 


Wednesday Morning Session 
Convention called to order by President Priddy 

“America,” “The Maple Leaf,” Sung by the 
Assembly. 

Invocation—Charles Sumner Burch, Suffragan 
Bishop of New York. 

Word of Welcome—Orra S, Rogers, President, 
The Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York. 

Response—J. T. Wilson, President, The Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada. 

Lawrence Priddy, President, The National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Convention Photo. 

Address—Woodrow Wilson, President, United 
States of America. 

Address—Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Addresses—Reviewing activities of the two 
National Associations. 

President J. T. Wilson, President Lawrence 
Priddy. 

Wednesday Afternoon 

Address—“Woodrow Wilson and the Doc- 
trine of Sovereignty.’’ Darwin P. Kingsley, 
President, New York Life Insurance Company. 

Address—“Life Insurance and Thrift.’? Her- 
bert C. Cox, President, Canada Life Assun 
ance Company. 

Discussion of above topic, with questions 
and answers. (Talks limited to five minutes.) 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace | 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 
{GIBRALTAR 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home: Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Address—“Science and War.’ Henry Moir, 
Actuary and Director, Home Life Insurance 
Company; President, Actuarial Society of 
America. 

Discussion with questions 
and answers. 

Address—Harry L. Seay, President, The 
Southland Life Insurance Company; President, 
American Life Convention. 

Thursday Morning 

Address—“Canada’s War-Time Experience.” 
Thomas B. Macauley, President, Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada. 

Address—‘‘Insurable Interest: How to Prop- 
erly Designate the Beneficiary of a Life Pol- 


of above topic, 


icy.” James H. McIntosh, General Counsel, 
New York Life Insurance ‘Company; Presi- 
dent, The Association of Life Insurance 


Counsel, 

Address—“The Health of Each the Concern 
of All.” George E. Vincent, President, The 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Addresses of Ten Minutes Each—Present 
Day Opportunities for Women in Life Insur- 
ance,’ Miss Leonora M. Cowick, President, 
New England Women’s Life Underwriters’ As- 


sociations ; Mrs. Jennie Watkins, New York 
coe Miss Constance Woodward, Equitable 
Life. 


Thursday Afternoon 

Address—‘The Life Agent’s Opportunity and 
Duty in View of War Conditions.” George 
W. Perkins, retired; Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee, War Work Council, International Com- 
mittee Y:. M, C. A. 

Address—‘“‘Life Insurance, Bank Credits and 
Thrift.” Sir Edmund Walker, President, Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce. 

Address—“The Influence of Personal Habits 
Upon Life Expectancy.” J. H, Kellogg, M.D., 
Superintendent, The Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Addresses—““Arguments I Have Used to Sell 
Life Insurance to Provide Funds for In- 
heritance Taxes and Succession Duties.” Clay- 
ton M. Hunsicker, Fidelity Mutual; Frederic 
W. Fuller, Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
A. L. Farmer, New York Life; Julian S. My- 
rick, Mutual Life. 

Thursday Evening 

Annual Banquet, President Lawrence Priddy, 
presiding, 

Toast to President of 
to King George. 

Toast to the soldiers and sailors of Canada 
the United States and our allies. ; 

Speakers: Lord Reading, Charles E, Hughes, 
Newton Wesley Rowell. 

Friday Morning 
Address—“The Relation of Life Insurance to 
the Development of Our Agricultural Re- 
sources.” Prof. Melville Cumming, Canadian 
‘Department of Agriculture. 

_ Address—Edwin Welles Dwight, M.D., Med- 
ical Director, New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, 

Address—{How I Personally Sell Twelve 
Million Per Annum,” Harry B. Rosen, New 
York Life. 


the United States and 


Friday Afternoon 

Address—“War-Time Arguments in the Sale 
of Life Insurance.” Edward A. Woods, Man- 
ager, The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; formerly President, The Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 

Reading of Prize Essays. 

Presentation of Cups and Prizes. 

Report of Committee on Code of Ethics. 


KINGSLEY ON NEW LOAN 


Sure It Will Be A Success—Insurance 
Men to Take Active Part 
in the Campaign 


In discussing the Fourth Liberty 
Loan President Kingsley, of the New 
York Life, chairman of the Insurance 
Committee, said this week: 

“There is no question about the new 
loan being a success. The very life 
of the nation is at stake. All personal 
ambitions, all selfish plans must be set 
aside. We must save and lend that 
our boys over there may have the best 
equipment that money can buy. 

“I believe that a healthy competitive 
spirit will be of great value to the 
teams who are working for high totals. 
This spring the New York Life offered 
two prizes for the man returning the 
greatest number of individual subscrip- 
tions and another for the largest single 
subscription. Other companies also of- 
fered prizes for the best showing made 
by their agents. Some such plan will 
probably be adopted for the new cam- 
paign. 

“Insurance men, I know, will not feel 
content unless their division again 
heads the Rainbow Honor Roll at the 
conclusion of the Fourth Loan drive.” 


A $4,000,000 MONTH 
It is reported that Harry B. Rosen 
had a $4,000,000 month in July. His 
August business has not been up to 
the average as a result of the serious 
iliness of his son. 


How Managers Received 
Equitable’s Action 


A STEP 


IN RIGHT DIRECTION 


Views of Charles E. Townsend, Boston, 
john M. Riehle, New York, and 
E. A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Typical 


The anouncement that the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society will enter the 
field of accident and health imsurance 
was received by the general agents of 
the Company everywhere as a step of 
the first importance, as a broadening 
of the Society’s field of activities sig- 
nificant of the insurance trend of the 
times and as a step in the right direc- 
tion. Views of two of the Society’s 
managers received by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, are typical: 

Charles E. Townsend, general agent, 
Boston: 

“The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety is to enter the field of accident 
and health imsurance in accordance 
with the signs of ithe times, which are 
absolutely progressive. There is a 
tremendous opportunity in this field to 
increase the benefits of insurance to 
the public, and the Equitable with its 
commanding position is taking a step 
forward in this action. The insurance 
business in all of its branches as applied 
to the life and health of individuals is 
moving forward at a tremendous pace. 
With the Government advocacy of the 
idea of life insurance and with the pos- 
sibility that some form of such insur- 
ance may be continued after the war, 
a new impetus has been given to the 
business. It is a tremendous -adver- 
tisement for our business when the 
United States goes imto it. I consider 
this one of the most important steps 
forward in the history of the business. 
When a leading life insurance company 
increases its usefulness, it has a signi- 
ficance of marked importance. We are 
moving ahead and the signs of the 
times, as regards any kind of jmsur- 
anee protecting the individual, are un- 
mistakable. Just a very few years ago, 
a statement was made that practically 
only one-fifth of the insurable popula- 
tion had been insured. This I under- 
stand applies to life insurance. 

“From mow on, we may expect a real 
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boom in every form of protection. Peo- 
ple know more about insurance than 
they ever did before, and its value is 
being better appreciated ‘than before. 
The time is fast approaching when in- 
surance ‘will be classed as an absolute 
necessity and even now, men are pbuy- 
ing more freely than ever in the his- 
tory of ithe business. ‘Usefulness’ 
should be our motto. The more serv- 
ice a great life insurance company Can 
render ithe public, the more good it is 
doing in the world and the more op- 
portunity for advancement. We are 
moving on—and rapidly. 

“Since. the Equitable originated the 
system of Group Insurance, I consider 
this the next more important step which 
our great Company has taken.” 


John M. Riehle, New York: 

“Ag to the significance and importance 
of the action of the Equitable deciding 
to engage in writing accident ‘and 
health insurance, I think it is wonder- 
ful. Life and accident and health in- 
surance go hand in hand. Assuming 
that a man can provide a livelihood for 
himself and dependents if in good 
health, that man has met his first ob- 
ligation. By purchasing multiple pro- 
tection of the proper kind, he practical- 
ly performs the two other greatest ob- 
ligations man can have; i. e., the con- 
tinuance of that provision during ! Als 
life, even through old age, and after 
his death. 

“what grea’er service can the Society 
offer? Trained life insurance salesmen 
under the direction of the Society’s 
officers, will perform an economic serv- 
ice to the nation of tremendous effect.” 


Broadening of Scope 

B. A. Woods, Pittsburgh: The Equit- 
able’s going into the accident business 
is something that I have wished for 
for a long time. There is no reason 
why a company that covers its imsurers 
from accident risk as it does under the 
disability, double and travel accident 
indemnity clauses should not cover 
them separately; and I do not think 
there is any good reason why Equitable 
policyholders should have to go to 
other companies to buy accident insur- 
ance. 5 

It seems to me to come in most op- 
portunely at the present time, when 
not only is the imsurance proadening 
in its scope, but when this additional 
privilege will help us get and keep 
agents, and I am very glad they have 
undertaken it. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
w. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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PURELY MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RE-INSTATEMENT 


Commissioner of Utah Says Some Com- 
panies Are Not Carrying Out Con- 
ditions of Contracts 


Commissioner Wells, of Uitah, says 
the life insurance companies are carry- 
ing out their policy contracts so far 
as the war is concerned in a satis- 
factory manner, but with some com- 
panies there is one exception: 

“Provision for re-instatement of the 
policy when it lapses for non-payment 
of premium is usually embodied in the 
contract, the only requirements made 
of the insured being to furnish evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to the com- 
pany and the payment of past due pre- 
miums with interest thereon to date 
of reinstatement,” he says. “Informa- 
tion has reached the Department that 
many companies are, in such cases, at- 
taching riders with war restrictions re- 
quiring additional premiums in the 
event of war service in spite of the 
fact that the policy was free from 
such requirements. This Department 
has held and does hold that re-instate- 
ment is a right under the policy con- 
tract and means that the original policy 
with all of jits terms intact and un- 
changed as to benefits, conditions and 
premium rates, shall be re-established 
just the same as if there had been 
no lapse in the payment of the pre- 
mium; and the companies are not war- 
ranted in endeavoring to attach riders 
or in undertaking to change the con- 
ditions of the original policy. A rein- 
stated policy must be identical with a 
similar policy kept in force by the reg- 
ular payment of premiums. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, many policyholders regard- 
ing re-instatement as a favor from the 
company rather than a right under this 
contract, have permitted these riders to 
be attached to their policies and some, 
unwilling to pay the additional pre- 
mium, have permitted their policies to 
lapse and thus the companies have 
done a great injustice to such policy- 
holders.” 


WASHINGTON APPOINTMENT 


Orville B. Drown, who for several 
years has been the representative of 
the Massachusetts Mutual at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has resigned and that 
Company has appointed John F. Cremen 
its general agent there. 


August 238, 191 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 

or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was | 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. : 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contrac’ 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, — 
Reducing Premium: 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFI 


INSURANCE COMPAN) 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORI 
‘Organized 1850 


| The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 
covering Permanent and Total Disability and Weekly 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 

A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


© AMARILLO 


DEMISUN, 


DALLAS. TEX ARKAKAS 
FT.WORTH « 


GREAT 


THE 
BIG 
TEXAS 


INSURANCE 
BEAUMONT 


SAN ANTDNIOe PTARTHUR« 
eDELRIG COMPANY 
o 


° 
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For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
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vat CRUDOVRELHOEUEOPEONYHOEUAYEREAEOEHNNES 
UV OTASNNOVESUTOEG HOT PORN ERTUAEHEVY 


In Bue Beard’s castle, so the old 
‘ory ta’es say, certain doors were 
“ache? and his curious little wife was 
yorbidden to enter. In like manner 
the doors of some professions have 
been closed to women, and the Actu- 
arial Societies are among those that 
have refused passkeys. 

But women in all ages—modern and 
mediaeval, aye, as far back as Lot’s 
wife who was turned to salt for undue 
curiosity, and Eve, herself, who started 
the trouble by showing too much in- 
terest in fruit flavors—have been im- 
bued with the same inquisitive instinct. 
Like Blue Beard’s wife, the women of 
each successive generation have opened 
doors forbidden to them. It remained, 
however, for the woman of today to 
meld curiosity in facile alchemy with 
intelligence and ability, and with this 
potent fusion form a passkey which 
opened the doors of professions to 
which she had been denied access. 


High Honors for Miss Martin of Canada 


The Actuarial Society of America 
which includes some of the best known 
actuaries in the world has always per- 
mitted women to sit for examinations 
for Fellowship as well as Associate 
membership. Until within the last year 


-or two the privilege has rarely been 


used. In 1916, there were 180 appli- 
cants who desired to sit for the ex- 
aminations of that Society; six of these 
applicants were women. Seventy-six 
of the men passed and three of the 
women. Miss G. Martin, a member of 
the Actuarial Department of the Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Company of Can- 


ada, was the only candidate of either 


Satisfied? 


The Feminine Invasion of Actuaria 


by Fle ence P. Clarendon, Home Life 
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sex who passed “cum laude” in both 
Sections of the initial examinations for 
Associate membership. In 1917, eight 
women were applicants for examina- 
tion; and this year there were thirty- 
six women knocking at the door of the 
Actuarial Society applying for an op- 
portunity to establish their merit for 
admission. 

The British mind accepts innovations 
slowly. Young women students and 
office assistants in Great Britain have 
not yet been much encouraged in their 
mathematical tendencies. It is true 
that of late, owing to the prominent 
part they are now taking in office ac- 
tivities, they have been fostered to a 
certain extent in their desire for a 
knowledge of higher mathematics; but 
as yet neither the Institute of Actuaries 
in London nor the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland has permitted women to 
sit for examinations. The young women 
have been allowed to approach the 
Gates of Actuaria and permitted to 
peek in—but they are denied admis- 
sion. Still “straws show the way the 
winds blow,” and signs are apparent 
that this drastic attitude will be 
changed in the future. An ultra-con- 
servative member of the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland said recently, re- 
garding the advisability of admitting 
women to membership: 

“Probably after the war we shall 
have to seriously consider the ad- 
visability of admitting women to 
membership.” 

Anxious for Women to be Actuaries 

“Consider!” Unless all signs fail the 
British actuarial bodies will not only 


S your story as an Agent 


Finished, or are you still 
waiting for the Big Chapter? 


Valuable Openings in Productive Territory 
For Energetic Ambitious Men. 


Maryland Agtrance @orporation 


Baltimore 


LIFE 

HEALTH 

ACCIDENT 
PUL ie: 19 


JOHN T. STONE 
President 


“LIVE AND DIE WITH ASSURANCE”’ 
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invite women to enter the profession, 

but will even coax them in, that they 
ay fill the gaps and straighten the 

lines in the depleted ranks of Actwaria, 
sce the flower of its young manhood 
has fallen in the country’s defence. 

The following significant facts appear 

in the most recent report received from 

the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland 

(June 10th, 1918) :— 

“The total membership is now 

217. No new student has been ad- 

+ mitted during the year. Twelve 
men have died on military service. 
Since hostilities began 40 Fellows 
and 153 Students have joined His 
Majesty’s Forces for active serv- 
ice.” 

In the Institute of Actuaries of Lon- 
don ithe official Bulletin of May 27th, 
1918, states that up to December, 1917, 
390 members had entered military serv- 
ice, of whom 46 were killed in action. 


Depleted Ranks of Actuaries and Ac- 
countants 

The large number of young actuaries 

nd accountants who are now engaged 
in military service has created an ever 
increasing demand for trained helpers 
which must be met to a great extent 
by women educated along these lines. 
Many of the large insurance companies 
foresaw this condition some time ago, 
and placed in their Actuarial Depart- 
ments college women who are trained 
mathematicians. Within the past few 
weeks one of the largest “Old Line” 
companies has added five Cornell grad- 
uates to its growing force of women 
actuarial assistants. 

The opinion regarding woman’s ad- 
aptibility for work in higher mathema- 
tics has changed from the old farmer’s 
dictum that “Wimmen hey no head fer 
figgers.” It was formerly contended 
that the average college “Co-Ed” scan- 
ned the subjects in the classical course 
of the University curriculum  wiith 
greater interest than the scientific. May 
not this have been due to the effect 
of traditional influence? ‘As the twig 
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is bent the tree’s inclined,” and time 
was, not so many generations ago, 
when it was considered unfeminine for 
a woman to be versed in bookkeeping 
and mathematics. Indeed, in old Creole 
days, those dainty bits of French fem- 
ininity in the Louisiana of ancient re- 
gime dc%emed it vulgar and plebeian, 
when shopping, to inquire the price of 


‘a purchase! 


Times have changed. and woman’s 
broadening horizon embraces a wider 
knowledge of many subjects, and a 
more catholic viewpoint. In a course 
of lectures in bookkeeping and account- 
ing recently given in New York, de- 
signed principally for. the instruction 
of business women, it was found that 
over a third of the students were 
women of wealth with education and 
experience along purely social lines, 
who desired to acquire sufficient in- 
formation on the subjects named to en- 
able them to audit the accounts of 
their own households (sometimes a 
menage of twenty or thirty servants), 
and to balance their personal bank 
accounts. 


In an address before the Insurance 
Institute of London, in December, 1917, 
Sir David Paulin, who recently resigned 
active management of the Scottish Life 
Assurance Company said: 

“Without the women we could 
not have carried on * * * in the 
Actuarial Department—the moét 
technical and difficult of our varied 
work—they have shown capacity 
and aptitude. They study at night 
the theory of business and read up 
books about investments. It will 
not astonish me to hear in some 
future year when peace has been 
proclaimed that both the Institute 
and Faculty of Actuaries have 
thrown upon their doors to in- 
clude in their Fellowship women 
as well as men.” 

In America a woman at the head of 
an Actuarial Department is not un- 


(Continued on page 9) 


KQUITABLE 


Low Mortality Rate 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims 


Efficient Service to Policyholders 


Training and Education for Agents 


Impregnable in Strength 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
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Enterprising, Conservative Management 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 


eight years of public service 


A 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 


representatives of 


B 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 


L 


W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 
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Advantages of SERVICE MEN’S INSURANCE 

Paid-up Additions 
VIEWS OF A CHICAGO OFFICE 
Darby A. Day Agency of Mutual Life 


August 23, 1918 | 


| 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company . 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 


Will be One Subject of Discussion ‘at 
Underwriters’ Convention Not 
On Program 


There is so much discussion of var- 
ious features of the Red Cross, Y. M. 


Discusses Various Phases of y ; $50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
Question Cy A.end Kine ee CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 
ance, that the subject may be discussed Nesetay MMIC cccncacee conc necs cemeagems® 2s» Gays > omapanpe nna aaa $ 16,560,439.04 
At a ‘recent meeting of the Darby A. jn open session of the National Asso- Aa Pic, a atlae aaa aeapen ha a be nea 
Day Agency of the Mutual Life in ciation of Life Underwriters. ‘The |] Insurance in Force. iiss "190,562. 
Chicago, I. B. Jacobs, an agent, dwelt J ents themselves are divided respect- Selene’ if At add sine One Wk RES 11560/600.00° enmeaine 


upon the advantages of leaving divi- GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


dends with the company instead of se- 


lecting one of the other three dividend 
options. The agency in commenting 
upon Mr. Jacobs’ talk, said: 

“He is right in his contention that 
more benefit would accrue to the policy- 
holder by leaving the dividends with 
the Company. 

“Let us take, for example, the case 
of a Twenty Year Endowment, $1,000, 
issued at age 35, applying our com- 
parison only for ten years, since we 
have been issuing policies on the pres- 
ent basis for only about this length 
of.time (eleven to be exact) and there- 
fore have figures for comparison on 
policies from one to eleven years old. 

“Tf the present dividend scale is con- 
tinued and the insured uses his divi- 
dend each year toward the payment of 
premiums he will receive in this way 
during a ten year period an aggregate 
amount of $91.64; but if he leaves his 
dividends with the Company, the paid- 
up endowment purchased by such divi- 
dends would in ten years amount to 
$142.26. The cash value of such paid- 
up endowment at the end of ten years, 
if he desired to use it for the payment 
of premiums, would be $107.72, or $16.08 
more than the total cash dividends if 
drawn out or applied on premiums. In 
addition to this advantage, he will be 
insured all the time for more than the 
face of the policy—in fact, the average 
insurance in force for the ten year 
period would be $1,070. 

“Not only is this course more ad- 
visable than using the dividends as 
part payment of premium but it is 
much to be preferred to leaving the 
dividends with the Company at 3 per 
cent. compound interest. If the latter 
course is pursued, the sum total at the 
end: of ten years would be only $103.47; 
whereas the reserve on the paid-up 
additions at the end of ten years woula 
be $107.72. , 

‘While the results here shown are 
for the first 10 years (based on pres- 
ent dividend scale), am idea can be 
gained of the results for the full twenty 
year period by using the same ratio 
of increase; and if the scale is main- 
tained, at the end of twenty years the 
paid-up additions on the policy above 
referred to would be more than $300. 
Whereas if the dividends are used by 
the policyholder each year toward the 
payment of premium, the benefit he 
would derive in this way would doubt- 
less be less than $200.” 


ing some features of this business, and 
the debate—if it takes place—will be 


spirited. 


Hotels are being swamped with re- 
quests for reservations, and the Hotel 
Astor the first week in September will 


harbor a wonderfui aggregation of 
American and Canadian life insurance 
men. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS ON GROUP 


Says Plan Vastly Improves Relations 
Under Which Employers and Em- 
ployees Deal With Each Other 


The New York “Outlook” published an 
authorized interview with Cardinal Gib- 
bons by Ballard Dunn, which had ref- 
erence to the social benefit of Group 
insurance. In it the Cardinal is quoted 
as Saying: 

“The plan vastly improves the re- 
lations under which employers and em- 
ployees deal with one another. In too 
many instances there is an attitude of 
mutual hostility. The proposed system 
will abolish this. It will stimulate the 
activities of the workmen and encour- 
age them to put forth better efforts in 
the interest of themselves and their 
company. It will also remove dread of 
the future on the part of the workers, 
in that it provides for ‘rainy days’; 
and, further, it will establish security 
and tranquility. * * * 

“The employees’ insurance plan is 
the very essence of benevolence and 
harmony. The employee will work 
more eagerly if he has a stake in the 
final goal for which the industry is 
striving. I might quote from the words 
of St. Augustine to substantiate this. 
That great Father of the Church said: 
‘Where there is love there is no labor, 
or if there is labor the labor itself is 
loved.’ ” 


Roger S. Vail, for several years rep- 
resentative of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life in Chicago, has become assist- 
ant field director of the American Red 
Cross and is now stationed at Camp 
Custer. 


D. H. Johnson has been appointed 
agency manager of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life at Columbus, O. 


Established 
1807 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” This DIRECT LEAD 
SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 


President 


with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Combined 


Life, Sickness — 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


| 


and Accident 


policies, sold only by the 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 
Protects the insured and his — 


dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 


obtain very favorable 
contracts 


t 


Communicate witk 


E. H. PURKE 


Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


of Cincinnati, O. 


ent. 


as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on careful. 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of managem 


ly 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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| Niagara Life Insurance Co. 
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Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Wide Range of 
Topics Chosen 


COMMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION 
Justifiability of Extra War Premiums 
j to Be ite ced Mansfield on 
Civil Rights 


The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners opens in Denver 
on September 10 and continues for three 
more days. It is the forty-ninth session. 
The addresses of welcome will be de- 
livered by Governor Gunter and Mayor 


Mills, of Denver, the response be- 
ing made by ‘Superintendent Phillips, 
New York. Then will follow the ad- 
dress of President Cleary, of the com- 
missioners. The balance of the pro- 
gram follows: 

“The Fraternal Situation,’ James R. 
Young, Commissioner of Insurance, 
North Carolina. 

Discussion. T. M. Henry, Mississippi; 
J. A. Taake, Iowa, and H. O. Fishback, 

' Washington. (Five minutes each.) 

“Special Reserve Funds and Special 
Surplus,” Rufus N. Elwell, Insurance 
Commissioner, New Hampshire. 

Discussion. Philip H. Wilbour, Rhod> 
Island; EH. Waldrop Smith, Maine, and 

| Joseph G. Brown, Vermont. (Five min- 
utes each.) 

“State Supervision of Fire Insurance 

_ Rates,” John B. Sanborn, Commisiioner 
, of Insurance, Minnesota. © 

Discussion. William H. Tomlinson, 
Ohio; Charles O. Austin, Texas, and C. 
F. Thomas, Kentucky. (Five minutes 
each.) 

“The Fire Insurance Situation,’ F. H. 
Ellsworth, ‘Commissioner of Insuranc2, 
Michigan. 

Discussion. C. A. Ambler, Pennsyl- 
vania; L. K. Arrington, Tennessee, and 
Otto L. Klauss, Indiana. (Five min- 
utes each.) _ 

“How Can Insurance Commissioners, 
| Individually or Collectively, Aid in Win- 
| ning the War?” Alex. McCabe, Insur- 
| ance Commissioner, California. 

_ Discussion. John S. Darst, West Vir- 

ginia; C. W. Fairchild, Colorado, and 

Fred W. Potter, Illinois. (Five minutes 

each.) 

“Are Extra Premiums on Life’ Pol- 
icies on Account of War Activities 


Justifiable?” Cary J. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Kansas. 

Discussion. Harvey Wells, Oregon; 
Lee B. Mosher, District of Columbia, 
and Bruce T. Bullion, Arkansas. (Five 
minutes each.) 

“Standards for Inter-Insurance,” A. 
L. Harty, Superintendent of Insurance, 
Missouri. 

Discussion. R. S. Wells, Utah; 8. A. 
Olsness, North Dakota, and W. N. Van 
Camp, South Dakota. (Five minutes 
each.) 

“Agency and Brokerage Problems,” 
Frank H. Hardison, Insurance Com- 
missioner, Massachusetts. 

Discussion. Jesse S. Phillips, New 
York; William M. Shehan, Maryland, 
and Frank H. Smith, New Jersey. (Five 
minutes each.) 

“A Review of the Civil Rights Act, 
as Affecting Companies, Policy Hold- 
ers ard the Departments, as to Soldiers 
and Sailors,’ Burton Mansfield, Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Connecticut. 

“My Departmental Problems,’ Will- 
iam A. McSwain, South Carolina; AlI- 
fred L. Harty, Missouri; E. Waldron 
Smith, Maine; J. A. Taake, Iowa; R. G. 
Poland, Montana, and other new com- 
missioners. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Mutual Benefit Asks Agents to Co- 
Operate in Keeping Cities 
‘Clean 


The Mutual Benefit in the current 
edition of “The Pelican’ after discuss- 
ing perils of soldiers from social dis- 
eases, urges that agents co-operate 
wherever possible with Y. M. C. A. au- 
thorities and committees for civilian 
co-operation in social hygiene work in 
their respective communities. In some 
cases, it says, it may be well to go 
directly to city and town officials and 
point out to them, personally, the need 
for guarding the morals of soldiers and 
sailors who may visit these commun- 
ities, as well as the young men who 
have not yet left for camp, but who ex- 
pect to be called. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 
B. V. Von Lenden, of the New York 
Life, has been appointed Food Admin- 
istrator of the Globe-Miami district in 
Arizona. 


Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 


been rendering unexcelled service. does not work alone. 


Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Our enviable record for service in 


the Past and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Occasionally we:have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Springfield, Massachusetts f 
Incorporated 1851 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. t 
Secure prompt action in the 


at 


INSURANCE COMP. 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Fidelity Mutual’s 
New Disability Clause 
PROVISIONS 


ARE BROADENED 


With Exception of Ordinary Life, All 
Disability Rates Reduced—Fea- 
tures of Form 


The Fidelity Mutual Life, beginning 
September 1, will issue a new disability 
clause. In describing its new features 
the Company says: 

The important forward step is made 
of providing a substantial total and 
permanent disability benefit that con- 
tinues throughout the life of the con- 
tract. The insured is guaranteed that 
in event of total and permanent disa- 
bility at any age, the Company will 
waive the payment of all further pre- 
miums; death and maturity benefits 
will continue in full force, and there 
will be no deduction of premiums 
waived on account of total and per- 
manent disability. 

This feature greatly strengthens the 
whole proposition. It provides a per- 
manent benefit that does not stop at 
age 60. Life companies in general 
make no provision at all for disability 
occurring after that age. Our former 
clause provided for a continuance of 
the insurance, by charging the premi- 
ums without interest as a lien against 
the policy. The new clause makes a 
clean cut provision free of all uncer- 
tainty and it is quite the most liberal 
provision that has ever been offered. 

Second.—In event of total and per- 
manent disability before age 60, the 
new clause provides, in addition to 
waiver of premiums, a monthly income 
to the insured, the first monthly pay- 
ment to be made six months after re- 
ceipt of proof of such disability, and 
to continue until maturity of the policy 
to prior death. The old clause pro- 
vided for a Jump sum annually and 
this did not commence until one year 
after proof of disability. Here again } 
the whole plan has been made more 
liberal and more interesting. 

In this connection, it is also a pleas- 
ure to state that with the broadening 
of the disability provision there has 


come at the same time a general re- 
duction in the disability rates. With 
the exception of the Ordinary Life rates 
at the younger ages, where the cover- 
age reaches out over a long period of 
years, all the disability rates have been 
reduced. 

The maximum amount of insurance 
that will be issued on one life, with the 
new disability benefits included, is 
$25,000, and, of course, none but pre- 
ferred risks can be granted policies 
containing this clause. 


SALARIED OFFICERS 


American Life Convention Not 
Elect Them On Floor, If Amend- 
ment Passes 


To 


R. W. Stevens, of the Illinois Life, 
has proposed several amendments to 
the constitution of the American Life 
Convention. One amendment follows: 

“The affairs of the organization shall 
be conducted by the Executive Com- 
mittee, subject to the Constitution, By- 
Laws and instructions given the \Com- 
mittee at the annual meeting. It shall 
be the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee to arrange for the annual meet- 
ing, announce a program for the same 
and look generally after the interests 
of the organization. The Executive 
Committee shall have the sole power 
to elect and appoint salaried officers 
and employees, and in no event shall 
such officers or employees be elected 


or appointed by a vote of the Con- 
vention.” 
A WOMAN IN $200,000 CLUB 


The first woman on the Pacific Coast 
to qualify for the New York ‘Life’s 
$200,000 club is Mrs. M. Grace Brum- 
baugh, of Seattle. 


FRATERNAL VALUATIONS 
‘Commissioner Cleary, of Wisconsin, 
has issued the Valuation Results as of 
December 31, 1917, of fraternal benefit 
societies. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE 
Up to July 20th the Agricultural Life, 
of Bay City, had received 2,034 applica- 
tions, representing $2,949,500 of insur- 
ance, and had in force $2,114,000. The 
Company is two years old. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


- The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


~ New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
=e Boston, Mass. 


THE EASTERN 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General: Efficiency 


———  —— 
————————— 


Lawrence C. Simon is 


Talked Too a successful agent of 
Much, So the Massachusetts Mu- 
Lost. Sale tual Life in New York 


City. Recently he lost 
a case by talking too much. His own 
version of the incident is this: 


I was cock-sure that I was going to 
write my man. I had planned my in- 
terview, and everything went along 
very nicely until it came time to make 
arrangements for the doctor’s’ examina- 
tion. At this point, Mr. S., the pros- 
pect, hedged and told me he did not 
care to see the doctor. 


I then related to him a case I had 
had a few months ago, of $25,000, in 
which the man was examined and 
passed, but who, before I could get his 
signed application and check, was taken 
sick with pleural pneumonia. It just 
happened that Mr. S. knew this man, 


and knew the facts to be so, and when 


I said to him, “What afternoon could 
you see the doctor, Mr. S?” he replied, 
“Mr. Simon, I cannot possibly see your 
doctor before next Monday.” 


While he was talking to me, I had 
his card in front of me and noticed 
that I did not have his date of birth. 
Just at this point I said: “By the way, 
Mr. S., what month were you porn in?” 
He replied: “I was born December 
19, 1865, but, Mr. Simon, let me see, 
I have six months before my insuring 
age changes, haven't 12” I had to ad- 
mit that this was so, although I said 
to him: “We will not discuss that now; 
the main thing is to see whether or 
not the doctor will pass you.” But he 
stuck to the change of age, and finally 
decided he would not do anything until 
June 19th, when his age changed, and 
told me he would buy the policy at 
that time. 

I realize that this is one case where 
I had talked a little-too much, and it 
taught me a good lesson. In the future 
I will not say anything more than is 
absolutely necessary. 


This morning, while coming into the 
building, I met him and stopped to 
talk to him a moment, and he said: 
“By the way, Mr. Simon, when will my 
policy come through?” I said: “What 
policy?” He answered: “Oh, I beg 
your pardon. You are from the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, aren’t you?” I said, 
“Yes.” He said: “I thought you were 
from the Company.” I then ques- 
tioned him a little closer and found 
that about eight or ten days ago he 
had been examined for a $10,000 Or- 
dinary Life policy in the other com- 
pany. 

Of course you can imagine my 
thoughts on finding out how I had 
fallen down on the case, but I really 
think that it will do a lot of good to 
publish this in “The Radiator” be- 
cause it will show that even though a 
man says he intends to wait until his 
age changes, he can be closed imme- 
diately, if handled by a good man. 


* * * 
Courage is a very 
Only Fighters small word put it 


stands as the key- 
stone to success, no 
matter what vocation 
one is following. It is perhaps the 
most important link between success 
and failure, says the Northern Assur- 
ance of Detroit. The, firsh symptom 
of loss of courage is when the insur- 
ance salesman makes up his mind that 
there’s no demand for insurance, and 
that there are no more prospects left 
—that the business is hard—and that 


Can Sell 
Insurance 


he can make more at something else. 
Then the soul of hope and courage 
within his breast has been extinguished. 
He is a “goner” so far as selling in- 
surance is concerned. The man who 
confesses these things to himself has 
let the light of hope flicker out—his 
vital spark has fled—he has lost the 
essential qualities of life and manhood 
—COURAGE. Of course, he can’t sell 
iosurance. No man can who lacks grit. 
Am agreeable manner—the tactful abil- 
ity to approach men without irritating 
them—these all count for nothing un- 
loss backed up by nerve and backbone. 

Only fighters can win selling insur- 
anee—no man without a spine need ex- 
pect to do so. Nothing brings out fine 
qualities like opposition. 

Courageous men glory in manly strife 
—they know that were this business 
casy there would be a stampede to get 
into it and a consequent reduction in 
earnings. Under the guise of a polite 
interview every man who tries to sell 
‘nsurance goes into a business fight. 
He must go in loaded for bear and 
ready to fight to the last or furl his 
flag and call for a funeral dirge for 
a dead one. It’s either you or the other 
fellow who is going to come out vic- 
“j9rious. Set your jaw and determine 
that it will be you. 

Just remember that millions of men 
eo contrary to their best interests every 
day—wilfully, blindly. Know that “your 
man” doesn’t know his best interest 
and you are there to make him realize 
it. It takes courage to fight; and fight 
you must if you expect to bring men 
to your way of thinking. 

* = = 


That the writing 
of group insurance 
does not interfere 
with the sale of 
industrial policies 
is the view of Harry B. Kendall, super- 
intendent of The Prudential in Louis- 
ville. According to Mr. Kendall: 

“T will admit that I had a feeling 
that group insurance would cause the 
cancellation of industrial business, and 
for that reason was slow in giving the 
policy a square deal. No doubt there 


Group Insurance 
and Industrial 
Prospects 


UNDERWRITER 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


are other superintendents that feel the 
same way, but there is one way, and 
only one way, to get it out of your 
system, and that is to go out and write 
a group or two. 

“Labor turn-over at the present time 
is such that employers are in a re 
ceptive mood; consequently are willing 
to consider such a proposition. They 
are at their wit’s end to know what 
to do to get and hold employes. They 
are also making, in Many Cases, larger 
profits, and the small outlay necessary 
t) earry group insurance will not be 
‘ooked upon adversely as would be the 
case when it is hard for them to make 
both ends meet. 

“While my experience in soliciting 
group insurance has covered but a part 
of only four months, I have found that 
it offers a good opportunity to solicit 
for a regular policy, as I succeeded in 
taking applications for a partnership 
policy in one case amounting to $50,000 
and an individual policy in another 
case amounting to $20,000. Both these 
applications were secured as a result 
of my calling in the interest of a group 
policy.” 


Ea 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
sreat body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


August 23, 1 


Insurance Company | 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other c ny 
in America in the number its 
policies “Je: «ieee ber of 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917}. 
7. vevecees sees «$791,060,002 | 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 | 
We. sce csesccecce se «g4DOe EE 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


<a 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its | 
than 115,000 agents, has unde: ail 
Ose in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Sete |. 
making an allotment to every agent, 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President | 


Mr. Eckley Hoyt 
of the Scranton 
agency, until re. 


cently a sw 
tendent of Bi ic 
sch-o', accepted a Mutual Life rate 
book ore year ago. He has proved him. 
self res-urceful, energetic, and the pos- 
sessor of other qualities that mark th» 
$200.C0) producer. For example, a 
youag man in his territory a few weeks 
ag) me with a tragic death while en- 
gaged inthe apparently safe business of 
running a circular saw. Recognizing 
the fact that the incident was such as 
to make the double indemnity clause 
peculiarly attractive to prospective in- 
surants. Mr. Hoyt saw his opportunity 
and acted at once. Up to date he has 
already placed, within two miles of the 
scene of the accident, the following list 
of policies: These are identified by 
numbers instead of names for obvious 
reascns. 2,510,792, for $5,000; 2513, 
998 t-- $5,000; 2,507,685 for $3,000; 
1.129.040 for $3,000; 2,511,034 for $2,000; 
2.511.702 for $2,000; 2,511,883 for $1500; 
2.597 482 for $1,500; 2,611,997 for $1,000; 
2.503.651 for $1,000; 2.511.681 for $1,000; 
2.510.721 for $1,000; 2,510,316 for $1,000; 
2,508,719 for $1,000.—Points. J 


Better 
Than 
School Teaching 


ONE DIFFERENCE 


One man buys property on an invest- 
ment plan in order to provide for those — 
dependent upon him. Another man 
buys life insurance. There is one very” 
important difference between the posi- 
tions in which the families of the two 
pn find themselves when the men 

ie. : 

The dependents of the first. man are 
confronted first with the proposition of 
continuing the remaining payments on 
the property, and second, with the prop- 
osition of disposing of the property at 
isfactorily. For the first, ready mo 
must be available at the necessary time, 
and for the second a buyer, but who of » 
course will drive the very best bargain — 
he can. a 

How different is the position of the 
dependents of the man who bought i 
insurance. His future payments are 
canceled and his “property,” that 1 
his policy, is turned into cash imme 
diately and without loss. se 
—The Emancipator 


yw i 


Alonzo F. Baldwin, of Des Moines, | 
where he enlisted from the home office 
of the Bankers Life Company, was Te 
cently Killed in action on the battle 
front of France. ey a 


Agust 23, 1918 


jax Association’s 
Model Insurance Code 


) BE PRESENTED NEXT WEEK 


Jemas W. Blackburn and Former 
Commissioner Vorys on Committee 
—To Report in Cleveland 


At the Cleveland annual meeting of 

t> American (Bar Association next 
vek there will be presented the re- 
pet of the (Committee On Insurance 
Lw for the District of Columbia, which 
i, to be regarded as a model code. 
Aiong those on the committee prepar- 
it the code are Thomas W. Black- 
ben, secretary of the American Life 
(nvention; A. lL Vorys, former Com- 
nssioner of Ohio; and three other 
lyvyers. 

Strong provisions in the report are 
nde against twisting false statements 
aj all which are designated perjury. 

\ provision is made that all state- 
nnts made by the insured in the ap- 
peation shall be deemed representa- 
tons and not warranties. 

Fyhts of Beneficiaries and Creditors 


[he provision about rights of benefi- 
eries and creditars follows: 

‘Sec. 42. When a policy of life in- 
s'amce is effected by any person on 
bh. own life in favor of some person 
o.er than himself, or on another life 
ii favor of some person other than 
haself, having an insurable interest 
tsrein, the lawful beneficiary thereof 
sul be entitled to its proceeds against 
t: ereditors and representatives of 
t) person effecting the same; and the 
p'son to whom a policy of life insur- 
azxe hereafter issued is made payable, 
ny maintain an action thereon in his 
on name; provided, that subject to 
t: Statute of Limitations, the amount 
o any premiums for said insurance, 
pd in fraud of creditors, with interest 
tireon, shall inure to their benefit 
fim the proceeds of the policy, but 
t} company issuing the policy shall be 
dcharged of all liability thereon by 
prment of its proceeds in accordance 
wh its terms, unless before such pay- 
nnt the company shall have written 
nice by or in behalf of some creditor, 
wh specifications of the amount 
cimed, claiming to recover for cer- 
tin premiums paid in fraud of credi- 
ts; provided the insured under such 
picy shall not be denied the right to 
emge the beneficiary when such right 
isexpressly reserved in the policy.” 

Re-Instatement 


‘he provision about re-instatement 
fcows: 


A provision that if, in event of de- 
fit in premium payments, the value 
othe policy shall be applied to the 
prechase of other insurance, and if 
sih insurance shall have been in force 
al the original policy shall not have 
bon surrendered to the company and 
c.celled, the policy may be re-instated 
Whin three years from such default, 
tim evidence of insurability satisfac- 
tity to the company and payment of 
aears of premiums with interest, and 
tl payment or re-instatement of any 
Ser indebtedness to the company 
Um such policy, with interest at the 
Me of not exceeding 6 per cent. per 
D) annum.” 

“he provision about lapsed policies 
fcows: 

A provision which, in event of de- 
felt in premium payments, after pre- 
Mims shall have been paid for three 
Yirs, shall secure to the owner of 
policy a stipulated form of insur- 
ae, the net value of which shall be 
a least equal to the reserve at the 
de of default on the policy and on 
aj dividend additions thereto, specify- 
it the mortality table and rate of in- 
teast adopted for computing such re- 
Stves, less a sum not more than 2% 
DP centum of the amount insured by 
tt policy and of any existing dividend 
alitions thereto, and less any exist- 
in indebtedness to the company on or 
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Want Priddy Again 


At a number of meetings of 
life underwriters held during 
the past week, some of them of 
an informal nature, a demand 
has grown for the re-election of 
Lawrence Priddy as president 
of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. They base 
their action on the fact that in- 
surance is passing through a 
crisis, the world war raising 
numerous issues which they 
feel confident that the associa- 
tion can more satisfactorily 
meet with Mr. Priddy at the 
helm of the organization. 


When seen by a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter 
this week Mr. Priddy admitted 
that he had been appealed to by 
‘representative members of the 
association to accept re-election; 
that these requests had been 
coming to him for months; that 
he had had dozens of letters 
asking him to continue in office; 
and he said that in view of the 
tremendous problems facing in- 
surance, and the insistent de- 
- mand for his re-election in many 
quarters he would accept the 
office if he were the unanimous 
choice of the nominating com- 
mittee, but under no circum- 
stances would he make a cam- 
paign for the office. 
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Inter-Ally League of 
Insurance Companies 


Considerable interest is taken here 
in the Inter-ally League of Insurance 
Companies to handle the reinsurance 
situation after the war, despite the fact 
that no American representatives at- 
tended the Congress. These are the 
resolutions passed: 

The International Parliamentary Com- 
mercial Conference invites the Allied 
Governments: 

(1) To co-ordinate legislation rela- 
tive to the control of re-insurance, 
without prejudice to the commercial 
freedom of insurers; 

(2) To organize in common a bureau 
of record and information with regard 
to insurance and re-insurance, in order 
to supply the interests concerned in 
Allied countries with the collective in- 
formation necessary to a methodical 
distribution of the risks of re-insurance; 

(3) To cause to be convened an Inter- 
Allied Conference, to consist of repre- 
sentatives of insurance interests, for 
the purpose of examining what meas- 
ures the said Entente should take in 
order to withdraw these operations 
from enemy concerns and to distribute 
among themselves the benefits of re- 
insurance. 


secured by the policy. Such provision 
shall stipulate that the policy may be 
surrendered to the company at its home 
office within one month from date of 
default, for a specified cash value at 
least equal to the sum which would 
otherwise be available for the purchase 
of insurance as aforesaid, and may stip- 
ulate that the company may defer 
payment for not more than six months 
after the application therefor is made.” 


next birthday to 60 years. 


anteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 


- HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE: AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 
Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members, 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to fuli 


3% reserve 


| Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


~ PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Invasion of Women 
Into Actuarial Field 


(Continued from page 5) 


known. In conservative Boston, where 
brains and race count more than fash- 
ions and grace, the Actuarial Division 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment was for many years under the di- 
rection of a woman whose knowledge 
ot logarithms and law command the 
respect of her confreres in the profes- 
sion. Miss Emma Warren Cushman’s 
long tenure of office as Actuary of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department 
was marked by rare intelligence and 
practical common sense. Miss Cush- 
man is a Fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. She leads where 
others of her sex will shortly follow. 


LA MONTE FOR SENATOR 
George M. La Monte, former super- 
intendent of Banking and Insurance 
for New Jersey, is a candidate for 
United States Senator. 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary; W. E. Schram, associate edi- 
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DOES SENATOR LEWIS TALK FOR 
THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION? 


In an interview this week in Paris 
given to a correspondent of the New 
York “Times,” who met him at the 
breakfast table, Senator James Hamil- 
ton Lewis, of Illinois, outlined for the 
reporter what he regarded as the main 
issues in the next Presidential cam- 
paign. In the Senator’s opinion the 
Republican and Democratic parties are 
soon to be nothing more than names 
which recall interesting political his- 
tory. The big questions, he says, will 
be those of an international mature 
growing out of our foreign policy after 
peace is declared, while the chief do- 
mestic question will be whether the 
United States Government shall con- 
tinue in the insurance business, in 
which it has been making inroads. He 
uses the word “continue,” not “ex- 
tend.” 

The chief point of interest in Sen- 
ator Lewis’ interview is not what he 
says so much as whether he is giving 
his private views or those of the men 
who are controlling destiny at the Na- 
tional Capital. The Senator’s opinion 
of himself and the Washington opinion 
of the Senator have not always agreed. 
Not only has he often been wrong, but 
frequently he has reversed himself. 
Washington correspondents long since 
ceased to grow excited over interviews 
given by the Illinois Senator. It is also 
recalled that his bill to extend the 
War Risk coverage to many Govern- 
ment employees not in uniform has not 
had the plain sailing that characterizes 
Woodrow Wilson measures. Evidently, 
Congress regards that bill as a Lewis, 
not a Wilson measure. 

But whether or not Senator Lewis 
is a spokesman for the Democratic 
party he certainly occupies no such po- 
sition with the Republican party and 
one can imagine the reception that his 
interview will receive. from Colonel 
Roosevelt, William H. Taft and Elihu 
Root. Some such idea as the Senator 
harbors no doubt took possession of 
a group of political leaders ‘in Michi- 
gan where at first there was evidence 
that Henry Ford would get both the 
Republican and Democratic nomina- 
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tions for Senator, party lines to be 
waived for this election anyway, but 
now it seems the Republicans object 
to Mr. Ford, while most of the news- 
papers in the state will have none of 
him. 

A careful analysis of Senator Lewis’ 
breakfast interview discerns a note 
which will cause considerable pain in 
high quarters. The Senator feels that 
if Wilson does not run for a third term 
the candidate will come out of the 
West, a dark horse so to speak. What 
a heresy to Mr. McAdoo, the leading 
exponent of Government insurance, and 
supposed to be in grooming -for the 
Presidency! This little touch makes 
one almost feel as if the interview 
were not “official”; that the esprit de 
corps between the Senator from Il- 
linois and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has been chilled. Undoubtedly, 
the Senator had a good breakfast to 
give such a breezy interview, and it 
is hoped that the next correspondent 
will interview him after dinner. 


That part of the interview relating 
to campaign issues is in part reproduced 
herewith: 


The next Presidential campaign will 
be on issues growing out of the inter- 
national peace conference rather than 
directly out of the war itself. There 
will be then a big international issue 
in American politics on whether the 
United States should have formal de- 
fensive and offensive alliances with 
other countries or continue its old free- 
dom and retain the privilege of co-op- 
erating in the future with this or that 
country or group of countries long 
enough to attain a specified worthy ob- 
ject, and no longer. There are bound 
to be two opinions on that question in 
America after the peace conference, and 
it will make our foreign policy the big- 
gest issue of the 1920 election. 

For that same campaign there will 
be two big domestic issues. First shall 
the wartime Government insurance be 
continued, and shall Government con- 
trol or ownership, found necessary in 
the war, be continued as a permanent 
normal policy in America and extended 
to include even more of our commercial 
industrial activities than at present? 

These are to be the three cardinal 
points of American politics immediately 
after the war, and for a long time to 
come. There is nothing in any one of 
them touching the past traditions of the 
existing parties, and there is nothing 
left of the old issues. Tariff is no 
longer a party issue, but a matter of 
international bookkeeping. The state’s 
rights issue has been killed by the 
South itself by its attitude on various 
recent questions. 

The new party alignment will be 
chiefly on foreign policy. We will find 
a group in the South and a group in 
New England that will favor strong 
permanent foreign alliances. In the 
West the tendency will be all the other 
way, because of the great foreign ele- 
ment of the population. No doubt there 
will be great changes in our immigra- 
tion law. Through immigration Am- 
erica must make use of its unutilized 
land. Draw a line between Omaha and 
St. Pauland another between San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. Between those two 
lines we can find room for 25,000,000 
immigrants, allowing to each of them a 
farm as large as the largest peasant 
farm now cultivated in Europe. 'These 
agricultural immigrants would be dis- 
couraged from coming if America -had 
formal alliances with some countries, 
but not with others. Those from na- 
tions with which we had no formal al- 
liances would feel that “their father- 
lands were being discriminated against. 
They would feel that they themselves 
were subordinate members in our citi- 
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BLANCHE D. FENTON 


Blanche D. Fenton, director of the 
women’s department of the W. M. 
Horner Agency of the Provident Life 
& Trust Company, Minneapolis, is mak- 
ing a splendid record writing women 
in Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, and has found that there are 
many women who can be trained to 
sell life insurance. The percentage 
of self supporting women in the North- 
west compares favorably with the 
number of women employed in the 
East, and, of course, the percentage is 
increasing rapidly. Miss Fenton has 
contributed ian; interesting article to 
the Life Insurance Salesmanship Edi- 
tion of The Eastern Underwriter, which 
will be published next week, and in it 
she explains the objections offered to 
insuring their lives by some women 
and how these objections are met by 
her agents. 


zenship. We would produce for our- 
selves situations out of which friction 
would grow. America cannot afford to 
have such feelings of discrimination in 
the future. 

Furthermore, we can no longer con- 
sider our European relations as one 
thing and our Asiatic relations as an- 
other. When the war is over, Japan 
will say to her allies, England and 
France: “I ask you to request of Am- 
erica that there shall be incorporated 
in the treaties a statement that my 
people are to have the same privileges 
in the United States as your people.” 
What could England and France say? 
And England must see that, whatever 
Asiatic readjustment there is, will have 
direct bearing on Australia. So the 
Asiatic question is no longer an af- 
fair between America and Japan, but 
a world question which would greatly 
complicate any alliances that we might 
ee to make with European coun- 
ries. 


The domestic issues that I have men- 
tioned are full of possible ramifications 
into many economic questions. We are 
going to shear from the farmers as 
never before. The farmers will tell 
us that their profits have been limited 
and their business regulated during the 
war, while others have been getting rich 
because of the war without restraint. 
This protest of the farmers will be a 
big factor in the campaign two years 
hence. They will create an issue by 
demanding Government warehouses 
through which they may reach the con- 
sumer without the long string of prof- 
it-taking intermediaries that now exists. 
The parties will have to declare them- 
selves as to the farmers as well as on 
the question of continuing an insurance 
system for workers and the questions 
* Government ownership and prohibi- 
ion, 


A movement of city officials in Hdge- 
water, N, J., for lower rates is under 
way, 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


°* 
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Fred C. Calkins, Jacksonville, Fia., 
general agent of the marine depart- 
ments of the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
and Hanover Fire, has started a ma- 
rine column in his pert little paper, 
“Florida Chit Chat.” 


zs: * * 


Lieut. Frank A. Will, assistant medi- 
cal director of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, is now on duty in London, as 
a member of the U. S. Medical Reserve. 
Lieut. Will was trained as an eye spe- 
cialist in Vienna and is now using his 
expert knowledge in the treatment of 
English and American soldiers whose 
eyes have been damaged in battle. 

* * * 


Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & Son, H. 
E. Eggert, also of New York, and W. 
R. Hedges, president of the Boston In- 
surance Company, are paid a warm 
tribute by the United States Shipping 
Board in its summary of the history 
of marine insurance in the United 
States just published. Of these three 
gentlemen it says: 

“Since taking the chairmanship of 
the United States Shipping Board, 
chairman Edward N. Hurley has made 
it a basic policy to surround himself 
with the best experts in their official 
lines that can be obtained. It was this 
policy which brought to the Insurance 
Committee of the Shipping Board the 
services of Hendon Chubb and H. F. 
Eggert, of New York, and W. R. Hedges, 
president of the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany. It is through these experts all 
insurance problems must pass.” The 
Shipping Board traces the history of 
marine insurance in the United States 
from its inception in 1721 in Philadel- 
phia, to the present day, showing how 
it steadily increased from that date to 
the Civil War, when the advent of the 
iron vessel, together with four years 
of war, did much to push the American 
wooden clipper ship off the seas. — 

Approximately $30,000,000 in premi- 
ums had been. set aside by the Ship- 
ping Board up to July 29 this year. 
Estimated losses of all kinds suffered 
by the Emergency Fleet, including dam- 
ages of ordinary character, amount to 
about $13,500,000. Among the largest 
losses sustained through collision was 
the loss of the steamship “Westerly” 
on her maiden trip, sunk in mid-ocean 
with a loss of $1,500,000. Other losses 
of more than a million dollars, due to 
submarine sinkings, were the “Actaeon,” 


$1,250,000; the “Chatahoochee,” $2, 
000,000; the “President Lincoln,” $3,- 
000,000, and the “Hlorence H.,” 
$1,000,000. re. 


Henry Sliosberg, legal adviser im 
Russia for the New York Life, and a 
fearless opponent of the Bolsheviki, was 
assassinated in Petrograd, according to 
a\Copenhagen telegram to the New York 
“Times.” Sliosberg was the chief de- 
fender of Jewish rights and liberties 
in Russia, and had defended many S0- 
cial revolutionists. 

= * * 

Winslow Russell, agency manager of 
the Phoenix Mutal Life, who is doing 
splendid war work in Washington, was 
recently asked if he did not want to 
take a trip in an aeroplane, and ascend- 
ed with a crack aviator Before enter- 
ing the ship Mr. Russell was informed 
that the ascent would be about 3,000 
feet. As Mr. Russell had never been 
up in an aeroplane he thought the ad- 
venture was one which he should not 
miss It was a nice day with no breeze, 
and after a climb of 3,000 feet ithe avia- 
tor went up another 3,000. All went 
well, so he proceeded to do various 
dips and other feats, winding uD with 
a nose dive. Mr. Russell is gradually 
recovering from the trip, but has de: 
cided in future to confine his trans: 
portation to railroads and automobiles 
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Higher Insurance 
Limits Are Voted 


TEN PER CENT. MORE ON AUTOS 


Subject to Reconsideration of Execu- 
tive Committee at Meeting in 
September 


By a mail vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference, it has been de- 


cided to advance by ten per cent. the 
, insurable values of cars, except the 
/ 1918 models and cars over $3,500 value, 

which are now on the open list. 


There have been considerable differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether this ad- 
yanee is mecessary and the action of 
the committee members in favoring 
the increase has been taken, in most 
eases, pending the reconsideration of 
the entire subject at the next full meet- 
ing of the executive committee. This 
meeting will be held in September, 
most likely about the same time as that 
of the Western Union which is sched- 
uled for the fourth. At that time the 
executive committee will also consider 
the proposal to make the insurable 

, amounts advisory instead of mandatory. 


Too Many Changes 


It has been suggested that the limits 
be made advisory under the non-value 
form, the present limits to remain for 
valued forms and that the existing per- 
centages be applied to the latest list 
prices instead of the original list prices. 

It has also been pointed out that 
not only this change but several others 
may be found necessary. If the in- 
erease just voted upon is made at once, 
another change in the schedule may be 

' made in September after the meeting 
of the executive committee and still an- 
other before the insurance season next 
Spring. Some members do not believe 
that the situation warrants so many 

' changes in the schedule. These are 
some of the views expressed during the 
controversy as to the advisability of 
voting an increase. The whole subject 
has grown out of the action of the Gov- 

| emment in ordering what would appear 
to be an almost complete suspension in 
the manufacture of passenger cars after 
January 1. This action was at once re- 
flected in the prices asked for old cars. 


PIKE SUCCEEDS ANDERSON 

| Edward Anderson, special. agent of 
) the L. & L. & G., in Maine and New 
'Hampshire, has resigned. He is suc- 
ceeded by J. Howard Pike, formerly 
F. W. Bauer’s assistant, located at Bos- 
ton. Before going with the L. &L. &G., 
in Boston, Mr. Pike was an inspector 
| of the New England Bureau. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


THE EASTERN 


Wants Change in 
Enemy Alien Clause 


WRITES VIEWS TO COMPANIES 


Commissioner Cleary Thinks Companies 
Have Protection Now, But Assured 
Has Not 


Madison, Wis. Aug. 20.—Commis- 
sioner of Insurance M. J. Cleary is 
having correspondence with the fire 
insurance companies over the clause 
in the policies referring to the “trading 
with the enemy” act. 

The companies have recently inserted 
a clause in their policies providing that 
if any of the property covered by the 
insurance in the policy belongs to an 
alien enemy or an ally of an alien 
enemy, the entire policy is void. 

“That clause is a protection to the 
companies under the ‘trading with the 
enemy” act,’ said Mr. Cleary, “but it 
is not a protection to the policyholders 
and I am trying to obtain an amend- 
ment which will protect both the policy- 
holders and the company.” 

It is pointed out that merchants, 
wholesalers, etc., not only carry insur- 
ance on their own stock but on goods 
which have been sold and are not de- 
livered, or which for any reason may 
be in their keeping. If it should be 
shown that some of the property cov- 
ered by the insurance policy belonged 
to an alien enemy, no matter how small 
the amount under the new clause the 
entire policy would be void. 


“HERALD” MISQUOTES BONNOR 


London Man Suggested That American 
Companies Enter British Field 
for Reinsurance Only 


George A. Bonnor, a London insur- 
ance man who is visiting in New York, 
has been misquoted by the New York 
“Herald”. Unfortunately, the newspa- 
per’s error has been repeated in the 
insurance press. Mr. Bonnor wishes 
to make it clear that what he has said 
regarding American companies enter- 
ing the British field has to do entirely 
with reinsurance, whereas the articles 
published regarding him have repre- 
sented him as being a direct insurance 
man. Therefore, he did not, as has 
been erroneously published, urge Amer- 
ican companies to enter England for 
fire and marine direct business, but 
vather for reinsurance business solely. 
Mr. Bonnor’s remarks to the “Herald” 
representative are quoted here, but 
with the changes necessary to place 
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Fire Insurance Company 
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; _fHE AUTOMOBILE—> 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


43,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AXTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AATNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


MOTOR CAR CO.’S PREMIUMS 


The premium income of the Maryland 
Motor Car Insurance Company for the 
first half of 1918 was $230,000, a gain 
of 23 per cent. 


him in his correct position as a rein- 
surance man—not a direct insurance 
man. Mr. Bonnor said: 

It is high time that American companies 
should come to England with their re-insur- 
ance branch offices, just as the English com- 
panies have come to America in years past. 
There are only three or four American com- 


panies represented in England as against 

dozens of English companies which do busi- W A N 4k; E D 

ness on your side of the water. Before the 

war the German, Austri.n and Russian com- Posi AGadi 1 

panies had the field practically to themselves osition ais > uditor—been over 
in England, as far as foreign re-insurance twenty-five years in present position 


brsiness was concerned. The first two nation- and think may better myself. Know 
alities dropped out with the breaking out of 
hostilities, of course, and the Russian com- 
p mies broke down when the revolution went 
to smash through the usurpation of the 
Bolshevists. 

The foreign field, therefore, is practically 
mnoccupied in England, and American re-insur- 
ance interests should avail themselves of the 
exceptional opportunity that is afforded them 
without delay. The great friendship now ex- 
isting between England and the United States 
would give your American insurance men 
easy sailing in our country. 


fire insurance pretty thoroughly and 


Can 


called an expert accountant. 
bring assistant stenographer 
typist, also good at figures. 


Address “AUDITOR” 


c/o THe EAsTERN UNDERWRITER 
105 William St., New York, N. Y. 


and 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


$641,341.77 
2. oat -. .. 230,513.29 
. 300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus ......... 
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Fire and Casualty Men 
To Meet Separately 


FEDERATION AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Casualty Men Will Meet. at Coast Re- 
sort Toc—Fire Agents to Have 
Big Convention 


The National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents will meet in Atlantic 
City on October 27-28, and not in Cleve- 
land, where the National Association of 
Insurance Agents will meet. This in- 
formation was given to The Eastern 
Underwriter this week by President 
Burras, of the casualty agents’ organi- 
zation. News of the different meeting 
places will come as a big surprise to 
the insurance world. 

In the meantime, the National Coun- 

cil of Insurance Federations cancelled 
the arrangements to meet in Cleveland 
currently with the local agents and the 
casualty agents and has set October 28 
and 29 as the date of its annual meet- 
ing, in Atlantic City. 
_ To many it will appear that the in- 
surance interests have lost an unusual 
opportunity to have a real universal 
gathering just like the bankers, the 
funeral directors and other business 
men. Plans were long and carefully 
made to bring as many imsurance men 
as possible, of all classes, together in 
Cleveland on the original date set for 
the local agents’ meeting, October 8, 
9 and 10. 

At the time the meeting was planned 
it could not be foreseen that the gov- 
ernment would change the date for 
commencement of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan campaign. When the government 
announced the change in date it was 
realized that the very men who would 
contribute most to the success of the 
convention would be up to their eyes 
in the loan campaign, and the plaus 
were changed. 

The original plans were thought to 
be particularly advantageous at this 
time, as so much is taking place in the 
insurance business which is viewed with 
apprehension. 

More Speakers Announced 

The program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents is shaping 
up and is well-represented in casualty 
topics. The new speakers announced 
include Charles H. Holland, Royal In- 
demnity; David Rumsey, the well known 
insurance lawyer; John T. Stone, Mary- 
land Casualty; Guy Mason, tax expert, 
and F. J. T. Stewart, president of the 
National Fire Prevention Association. 
Charles G. Meek, of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, New York, will 
talk on “Insurance, the Prop of Fi- 
nance.’ Mr. Meek was formerly pres- 
ident of the National Fire Prevention 
Association and secretary of the. Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 


SUPPORTS NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Resolutions of National Association of 
Insurance Agents, Officers and 
Committeemen 


At the special meeting of the officers 
and members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in New York last 
week the following resolution was un- 
animously adopted: 

“That this Executive Committee otf 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents pledges its fullest support to 
and active co-operation with tne Na- 
tional Insurance Council in the present 
crisis in the insurance business, and, 
consistent with its attitude since its 
22nd Annual Convention at St. Louis, 
October, 1917, authorizes its officers’ td 
meet with the Naional I 3uranec. 
Council at such times a-d plazes as 
may be necessary, wit full power to 
use the forces of the National Associa- 
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tion of Insurance Agents in such man- 
ner as it may be most expedient ” 

The National Insurance Council’s 
idea is that the problems now confront- 
ing the insurance business are such 
that this organization which grew. out 
of the World’s Insurance Congress 
three years ago, and which was formed 
out of other imsurance associations, 
could now be used to advantage in 
presenting a united front against the 
various inroads with which the business 
is threatened because of government 
activity in industries. The National 
Association of Insurance Agents quite 
naturally is ready and anxious to pro- 
mote any movement for the good of 
the business as a whole. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


100 William Street New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


TO BE “WAR CONFERENCE” 


Federation Men to Meet Separately in 
Atlantic City—Plans Not 
Completed 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council of Insurance Federations is to 
be a “War Conference.” The date and 
place of the meeting has been changed 
from Cleveland, October 9, to Atlantic 
City, October 28 and 29. 

Plans for the “war conference” have 
not been taken up actively yet, as the 
executive committee met to discuss de- 
tails in New York only last Wednes- 
day. The work done by the insurance 
agents and companies for winning of 
the war and the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward the insurance business 
will be the dominant notes. It had 
been intended to meet in Cleveland, 
October 9, with the National Associa- 
t‘on of Insurance Agents. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
Staite Federation will be held in New 
York October 26. This will enable the 
delegates to leave Saturday afternoon 
for Atlantic City, spend Sunday there 
end be on hand for the annual meeting 
of the Council Monday. 

The executive committee of the New 
York Federation met Wednesday and 
docided on greatly extending its plans 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorpurated 1854 


Che real strength of an insurance com 
yany is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


Statement, January 1, 1918 a EMORY VARRELD eee 


f a a campaign of publicity regarding FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
the insurance business generally. Cash’ Cone $1,000,000.00 writing JARVIS, ‘Secretary - 
Assets: . cjaptes)<¥sseais.eccie 8,209,763.64 
HAYDEN CHIEF ENGINEER Liabilities: gucsac.: «+ 5,223,031.71 HOME. OFFICE 


C. F. Hayden has been made Consult- 
ing Engineer of the Continental, Amer- 
ican-Hagle and Fidelity-Phenix. C. W. 
Pierce, at present engineer of all three 
companies in the New England field, 
has been called to New York to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hayden as Chief Engineer. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


| Fire— Casualty—Automobile Insurance 


| Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
| 307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


“WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


Net Surplus .. . 1,986,731.93 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders 2,986,731.93 
HEAD OFFICE 


62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


ey 
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| PH | DACRE OLO Pp HTK 
ADEQUATE 3 
FACILITIES | CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | S47 SFACTION 
PAG | Lia LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS E 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. ; 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street 
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Agents Responsible 
For Insurance in 
Outside Companies 


BAR ASSOCIATION MODEL CODE 


Prepared for District of Columbia— 
Close Tab on Lloyds and 
Reciprocals 


The report of the Committee on In- 
surance Law for the District of Colum- 
bia, appointed by the American Bar As- 
sociation, is now ready and will be 
‘presented to the association at its an- 
‘nual meeting in Cleveland next week. 
The committee consists of A. I. Vorys, 


‘Thomas W. Blackburn, Charles W. 
‘Farnham, Ashley Cockrill and U. S. G. 
Oherry. It is of wide imterest to in- 
surance men as there have been many 
conferences and an ideal code is 
‘wanted. 

Provision is made for a tax of 1 
per cent. on gross amount of premiums. 
Regulation of Agents 

In Section 23, regulating agents, it is 
provided that an insurance agent shall 
be personally liable on any contract of 
insurance made, issued or accepted 
through his agency by any company not 
licensed by the superintendent to make 
the insurance provided in such con- 
tract. 

One paragraph reads: “A person who 
is authorized by a company to solicit 
insurance or application therefor shall, 
in amy controversy between the insured 
or his beneficiary, and the company, be 
held to be the agent of the company 
issuing the insurance solicited or so 
applied for, anything in the application 
or policy to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

Unearned Premiums 

A section regarding unearned pre- 
miums follows: 

Sec. 29. The unearned premium on 
insurance other than life insurance 
shall be found by computing either a 
pro rata amount or 50 per cent. of the 
whole amount of premiums received 
and receivable on unexpired risks and 
policies running one year or less from 
date of policy and a pro rata amount 
of all premiums received and receiv- 
able on unexpired risks and policies 
Tunmning more than one year from date 
of policy. But on ocean marine and 
on inland navigation and transportation 
risks the unearned premium shall be 
found by computing 50 per cent. of the 
amount of premiums received and re- 
ceivable on unexpired risks and poli- 
cies running one year or less from date 
| of policy, and 100 per cent. of the 
‘amount of premiums on all untermi- 
nated voyage and transit risks. 

Every~ risk specifically rated upon 
schedule must be inspected and a writ- 
ten survey of such risk furnished the 
district commissioner. The anti-dis- 
crimination section follows: 


“No company and no rating bureau 
or person engaged in making or charg- 
ing rates for fire insurance shall fix or 

_ charge any rate for fire insurance upon 
property in the district which discrimi- 
nates unfairly between risks in the ap- 
plication of like charges and credits, 

(or which discriminates unfairly | be- 

tween risks of substantially the same 

— and foreerial classification, 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER 


AE & Turner, ac ue Ga.; 3 


Orleans, La.; 
e Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


THE YORKSHIR 


T, Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; 


having substantially the same degree 
of protection against fire.” 
Lloyds and Reciprocals 

All associations of underwriters au- 
thorized under the title of Lloyds and 
their attorneys and _ representatives 
shall respectively be subjected to the 
same supervision by and required to 
make the same reports to the superin- 
tendent as are required of insurance 
companies and their representatives 
transacting similar kinds of insurance, 
and ‘they shall be governed by the same 
laws regulating the certification of 
agents; they shall pay the same taxes 
and license fees as are required to be 
paid by such insurance companies and 
shall maintain the same reserves. 

Regarding limitation of risks of in- 
dividual underwriters the report pro- 
vides that no one risk shall exceed one- 
fifth the amount of assets in the hands 
of the attorney and the committee and 
the liability assumed by the individual 
underwriters unless any such excess 
shall be promptly reimsured. 


ACTIVITY IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Three Successful Meetings Held By In- 
surance Federation—Addressed 
By Albert N. Wold 


Three successful Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Federation meetings were ad- 
dressed this month by Albert N. Wold, 
secretary of the Federation. 

At a meeting in Warren County on 
August 7th, the insurance people then 
subscribed $200 to the Maintenance 
Fund of the organization over a two 
year period. A similar amount was 
subscribed by the Crawford County 
agents at a meeting held at Mead- 
ville, August 9th, for Crawford County. 
The third meeting at Butler, Pa., was 
a luncheon. Butler County agents sub- 
scribed $600. 

U. S. Rogers, chairman of the War- 
ren County branch of the Insurance 


Federation, appointed the following 
committee to canvass the insurance 
men of the county for funds and to 


solicit additional members: George L. 
Craft, C. D. Crandall, W. F. Henry, 
Mayor B. G. Gregory, B. V. Lesser. 
The committee in Crawford County 
is: Carl Bender, Lawrence B. Starr, 
J. Park Jackson, James G. Leslie, 
Arthur B. Leberman, all of Meadville. 


STATE AGENCIES ATTACKED 


Meeting Called in Chicago to Discuss 
Practices of Making Automobile 
Appointments 


Eastern members of the state agency 
committee of the National Automobile 
Conference will meet in Chicago the 
latter part of September. A decided 
effort will be made to enforce control 
over state agencies. The agency situa- 
tion is creating what may result in a 
breach between the marine and the fire 
companies. As has been pointed out, a 
number of companies, among them sev- 
eral marine organizations, are claimed 
to be appointing state agents where no 
such appointments should be made. It 
is feared that many company execu- 
tives are not in sufficiently close touch 
with what is going on in their auto- 
mobile departments and closer super- 
vision will be asked for. © 


The United British has appointed 
White & McCurley agents of the Com- 
pany at Baltimore. 
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AT OQUAGA LAKE, N. Y. 


Many Insurance Men There on Vaca- 
tion—Some Entertained by Bing- 
hampton’s Mayor 


At Oquaga Lake, N. Y., 
fire insurance men and women have 
been spending their vacations. They in- 


clude Walter Huethwohl, with Flindell 
& ‘Co.; Ralph Fay, London & Lan- 
cdshire; George Fay, Queen; John Ger- 
des, Gerdes Bros., and Miss Grace Clark, 
of [Faulkner-Simmons Co. John J. Can- 
ning, of the Brooklyn Offce of the Con- 
tinental, who returned this week, en- 
terta‘ned Mr. and Mrs. Huethwohl on 
a motor trip from Oquaga Lake to Bing- 
hampten. While in Binghampton the 
party called upon Mayor Harry C. Walk- 
er, candidate for Lieutenant-Governor 
on the Democratic ticket, and later 
were his guests at the Country Club, 
Johnzon City. 


a number of 


THE REPUBLIC FIRE 
Beeause of delay in getting supplies 
into the hands of agents, the new name 
of the Teutonic Fire, The Republic, 
will not become effective until October 
1st. ; 
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A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


ri FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


: OF. PITTSBURG, Pa. 


NOT HOW MANY BUT HOW GOOD 


One trained-Soldier is worth a dozen of the other kind. 
so it is with the Fire Insurance Agent. 
cations are the factors in his success. 


And 
Experience and qualifi- | 
This Company is not fs 


so particular about having a large Agency force as it is in hay- 


fa) ing a good Agency force. 


One of the benefits of such a plant is 


a that the Company can extend such Agents the best it has in the 


fa) way of service and facilities. 


Not now and then but ALL the 


iJ time the NATIONAL UNION will speed up the efficiency of your 


ae z 
=J office, 


With a known capacity for extending distinctive service 


@ which is practical, constant and real the NATIONAL UNION pre- | 
ci sents attractive opportunities to experienced Agents of reliable & 


=3 character. 


Get your Agency—Now. 
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Tells Agents Their 
Business Is Menaced 


LETTER OF PRESIDENT JAMES 


Northwestern National Executive Re- 
cites List of Government’s Insur- 
ance Activities—Warns Agents 


President Alfred F. James, of the 
Northwestern National Fire, has mailed 
a letter to his agents saying the busi- 
ness of fire insurance is in danger and 
asking them to use every effort they 
can to combat the menace of the Gov- 
ernment taking over the insurance 
business. His letter follows: 

To our agents: 

The business of insurance is at stake. 
Many of us do not yet realize it, and 
others have just awakened to the grave 
fact. Powerful forces are at work at 
Washington to ‘secure governmental 
control of all branches of the business. 
Socialistic measures which smack of 
Prussianism have, as you are aware, 
been introduced in Congress, which 
are a serious menace to the existence 
of that great necessity to America’s 
future—private insurance. Does not 
the following list of these activities 
justify this conclusion? 
War Risk 


Governmental Insurance for 


Shipping. 

(Gans measure, prepared by Howard Gans, 
attorney for the Treasury Department, provid- 
ing insurance for <ll war properties and food- 
stuffs (which fortunately did mot reach 
Congress). 

Proposed law to rehabilitate twenty-four 
enemy owned companies as American com- 
panies. (Will not these companies-be “sold 
to the United States’ as permitted by the 
pill, and thus form a substantial nucleus for 
a fieet of Government-controlled fire insurance 
companies?) 

Decision not to cover merchant ships now 
being launched. 

Introduction of bill to create a Liberty In- 
surance League, authorizing a Three Hundred 
Million Dollar Insurance Company, to carry 
insurance of whatever nature. 

Order to railrosds and railroad steamships 
not to renew fire insurance on their properties 
or cargoes. 

‘Assumption of liability under railway mort- 
gages protected by insurance. 

Hostile attitude of Capital Issues Commit- 
tee toward new private capital in insurance. 

Senator Lewis’ bill to extend Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance to include industrial workers 
for all classes of insurance. 

Bureau of Farm Risk Insurance Bill. 


Says $25,000,000 Premiums Lost 

Upwards of $25,000,000 of fire and 
marine insurance premiums have al- 
ready been withdrawn from private in- 
surers and assumed by the Government, 
meaning a logs to the companies of in- 
surance on railways, ships, cargoes, 
wheat in terminal elevators, etc. Fur- 
ther loss of insurance on telegraph and 
telephone properties taken over by the 
Government may be expected, and the 
end is not yet. 

In view of the wholehearted, loyal 
support and co-operation given by in- 
surance companies and their agents 
everywhere in the prosecution of this 
war, and the conservation and protec- 
tion of our country’s resources, it is 
difficult to understand why this great 
business, fittingly termed “the hand- 
maiden for commerce,” upon which all 
credit depends, should have been singled 
out for governmental competition, and 
it may be absorption, particularly ‘in 
view of the repeated declaration of 
the Government to stimulate business, 
not to injure it, and that all business 
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should receive a fair profit for work 
done, and a fair return on the capital 
and service involved. It is stated on 
good authority that several branches 
of the Government have negotiated di- 
rectly with insurance companies, ask- 
ing that the commission to local agents 
be cut out, and that the Government 
be given the insurance at less cost. 
We cannot conceive why our agents, 
performing an essential service, should 
be eliminated, and other lines of busi- 
ness allowed to make their normal 
profit or receive compensation on the 
cost-plus plan and you will endorse 
this position. 

Present System Has Stood For Years 

The present system of insurance has 
stood for years a mighty bulwark to 
enterprise, initiative and thrift, and the 
ereatest single economic safeguard of 
this nation’s prosperity. This business 
is adequate; it needs no supplement 
of Government indemnity,—it does need 
and deserve the constructive influence 
of its support and co-operation, not 
destructive encroachment, interference, 
shackles and suppression. We main- 
tain that Government cannot constitu- 
tionally take over or conduct the exist- 
ing system of insurance, nor deprive 
the states of this Union of their right 
to regulate, control and license insur- 
ance companies, and that such an at- 
tempt will result in the most strenu- 
ous opposition and ultimate failure. 
Other countries have learned by experi- 
ence that mo Government has or can 
furnish such service as that supplied 
by the insurance companies; nor such 
indemnity at as low a cost as that 
made possible by them, notwithstanding 
the ridiculous estimate emanating from 
Washington that Two Hundred Million 
Dollars will be saved annually hy the 
Government on railroad itnsurance— 
the fact being that the entire yearly 
income of the companies on this classi- 
fication, ignoring losses and expenses, 
has not exceeded Twelve Million Dol- 
lars. In the United States, this great 
business, classed as essential, is done 
by upwards of twelve hundred fire and 
marine companies (stock and mutual), 
representing approximately One Billion 
Dollars of assets, invested and re-in- 
vested in Government, state, muni- 
cipal and other securities.» These funds, 
not withdrawn from the support of 
general business, are held by the com- 
panies to safeguard the insuring public 
against disaster. This business gives 
employment to at least two hundred 
and fifty thousand persons, and is man- 
aged by men who, it being their life- 
work, may be regarded as experts in 
the undertaking. 

Whether as ‘individuals or as a Com- 
pany, we will take second place to none 
in point of patriotism. In war time 
many things are mecessary which the 
common good does not demand in times 
of peace, but we submit that insurance 
must be preserved, that the destruction 
of this system built up through a cen- 
tury of evolution and experience is in 
no sense necessary to “winning the 
war.” that it would be manifestly un- 
just to private interests and contrary 
+o public policy, and that great and 
ominous danger lurks unobserved in 
many of these “war time’ measures 
which those committed to a paternal- 
istic or bureaucratic system desire. 

ALFRED F. JAMES, president. 
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What is Worth Owning 
is Worth Insuring | 


And in these days of War with all its 
possibilities for loss, property is more 
worth owning than ever. War prices || 
make repairs and replacements more 
> costly in case of fire. 
“AMERICA FORE” Adequate Insurance is a necessity today. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


With Naval Reserve 


Having joined the Naval Reserve, 
James S. Bannon, placer for Bertsch- 
mann & Malory, New York, has re- 
signed. George Denhard, formerly with 
William L. Perrin & Son, has taken 
Mr. Bannon’s place. 

* * * 


With Block Earl & Manuel, Inc. 

Block Harl & Manuel, Inc., in an- 
‘nouncing the fact that John J. Schonen- 
berg is now with its office says: 

*We take pleasure in announcing 
that Mr. John J. Schonenberg has 
joined our staff and he will be associ- 
‘ated with Mr. Earl in our insurance 
department. 
| “Mr. Schonenberg commenced his in- 
surance career with Hayward & 
Wreaks some twenty years ago, con- 
tinuing with Walker & Hughes, later 
with Willcox, Peck & Hughes and then 
with Willcox, Peck, Brown & Crosby, 
having resigned as of August 15th, 1918. 

“There’s an art in preparing, negoti- 
ating and handling insurance contracts 
that we understand.” 


z= * * 


'Merchants and Miners’ Transportation 
Company 

Indisposition on the part of many 
shippers to send goods by way of the 
| Merchants and Miners’ Transportation 
Company, Baltimore, because that Line 
did not provide war-risk insurance cover- 
ing U-boat activities, will probably be 
allayed by a new schedule, just an- 
‘nounced by the Company, covering war 
risks. ‘The insurance involved in the 
new tariffs will apply only at present, it 
/is understood, to points of final and in- 
terior destination, such as, for example, 
‘from Baltimore to Atlanta. It will not 
‘apply on port-to-port shipments, as 
/from Baltimore to Savannah. The 
‘reason of this lies in the fact that on 
‘interior shipments the railroad com- 
“panies bear a part of the war risk, be- 
cause they help transport the goods, 
but on the port-to-port shipments the 
/steamship company alone is responsible. 
It is said, however, that officials of the 
'Company now are working on a plan 
|to smooth out this complication and 
that the war-risk provision will in due 
time be included in the port-to-port 
tariffs. 
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Increase Tobacco Insurance 


At a meeting of the tobacco mer- 
chants it was decided to increase the 
insurance on stored tobacco in the 
State Tobacco Warehouse from 10 to 
20 cents a hogshead. This action was 
taken after it was announced that be- 
eause of lack of space an embargo on 
tobacco to be stored in the state ware- 
house was effective. Prices on the best 
grades of tobacco fell off seven cents as 
a result of the embargo, but it is said 
that the tobacco growers are not worry- 
ing over the fact that no tobacco can 
be shipped here until the embargo is 
lifted. Buyers are said to be out in the 
country now buying up all the tobacco 
they can and leaving it in the barns 
of the raisers. The latter, expecting 
higher prices shortly, are content to 
hold and are not even anxious to sell 
now, it is reported. 


* * * 


Watching Mercantile Floaters 
In his annual report Commissioner 
Fishback, of Washington, says: “The 
Department is now gathering informa- 
tion relative to the methods pursued 


F. H. as Pres. 


in writing what is known as ‘mercan- 
tile floater’ policies. A good many of 
such policies are written through east- 
ern brokerage firms covering properties 
of large manufacturers or dealers wher- 


ever located. Such policies cannot 
legally be written by companies li- 
censed in this State. If a company 
licersed by this department accepts 


such a line it must cover the Wash- 
ington risks under a separate and dis- 
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tinct policy procured through a licensed 
resident agent and must not allow any 
brokerage commission to the non-resi- 
dent brokers placing the same. Com- 
panies and their agents are both. held 
responsible and their license to do busi- 
ness in the State is subject to revoca- 
tion provided any part of a commission 
is paid to other than a resident agent 
or a broker licensed to do business ia 
Washington.” 
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Increased American Marine 
Insurance Facilities Imperative 


The readers of our column will rec- 
ollect that on many occasions we have 
written articles pointing out the nec- 
essity of increased marine insurance 
facilities to protect American shipping 
after the war, and that it was the duty 
of our Government to encourage such 
facilities and not to suppress the same. 

We have explained what contingencies 
would arise, as near as human intelli- 
gence could foresee; and this article 
does not contain any new arguments 
along the lines already presented, but 
is occasioned by an article which ap- 
pears in the best English shipping pa- 
per, “Fairplay,” under date of July 25th, 
and in part, reprinted in this issue. 
The writer might add that the editor 
of “Fairplay” is a very learned and 
able writer, exceptionally well posted 
on all matters appertaining to world- 
wide shipping events, and has ex- 
ceptional knowledge of marine insur- 
ance affairs, especially for one who is 
not actually engaged in that business. 

The article in question is well written, 
and points cut just exactly the condi- 
tion of affairs which will exist after the 
war is over. America will he the world’s 
competitor for the world’s trade. We 
have always claimed that would be the 
case, and we now have it stated in 
public print by one of the best English 
authorities, which we must accept as 
final and conclusive. 


After Peace 

There is no doubt in our mind that 
after peace is declared, the keenest 
kind of competition will set in for the 
world’s over-seas trade, and notwith- 
standing the splendid financial, ship- 
ping and man-power which we have 
given and furnished to our Allies, 
when it comes to competition for busi- 
ness, although it will be friendly, the 
same will be conducted on business 
lines strictly, and not on friendship 
basis, and it will be the survival of the 
fittest. ‘Then why not prepare? It is 
admitted that we have the ships and 
the money, which no one can deny— 
the only one apparent weak point in 
the whole situation is that we have not 
large endugao morine insurance facilities 
to take cave of our Jarge fleet of Amer- 
ican ve3sels, and ste7s must be taken 
at once to remedy, thi; defect, and in 
srd2ar to do itthis our marine interests 
must unite to build up the same, and 
our Government officia's must recog- 
riz2 the importance cf the same and 
help build up such a syst2m, which 
sytem and facilities ca>rat be built 
up unless some of the officials change 
their ideas which have beei recently 
put int» effect by taking away the busi- 
ness which the American Companies 
had on their books prior to the war, by 
assuming marine risks on every Amer- 
ican hull which has been command- 
eered, a3 well as considering the ad- 
visability of assuming marine risks on 
cargoes carried by them; also by tak- 
ing fire schedules away from fire com- 
panies, which were placed by railrcad 
companies with the fire companies 
prior to the Government control of the 
same. As far as the fire companies 
are concerned, they are the logical 
ones to look to for the up-building of 
the necessary marine facilities to take 
care of our increased marine insur- 
ance needs. 


To Maintain Our Supremacy 


In order to maintain our supremacy 
for the increased vessel property which 
we now have and will have after the 
war, we must have increased facilities 
to take care of the same, as capital 


will not invest money in vessels unless 
they can have insurance for the same, 
and if they find they are compelled to 
go to England for insurance and can be 
discriminated against by being asked 
to pay a higher rate for their insur- 
ance over which an English shipping 
firm has to pay for a similar vessel in 
the same trade, we will lose the mate- 
rial advantage which we now have and 
which we are entitled to have, especi- 
ally as there appears to be a state- 
ment in the article under discussion 
that our fabricated ships are not up to 
the standard of English contract built 
vessels. We claim that every steel 
vessel turned out of our shipyards dur- 
ing the past year is as good, if not 
better, than any steel vessel turned 
out of any yard in the world. As far 
as wooden vessels are concerned, some 
of our experts do not agree as to their 
desirability for transatlantic trade. If 
they are not fit for this trade, the fact 
will be discovered before the war is 
over, and they can be confined to short 
coastwise voyages for which they must 
be serviceable. 


Says Our Vessels Are of High Standard 


If this idea that our vessels are not 
up to the standard of English built ves- 
sels continues to exist, in the event of 
private owners of these vessels being 
compelled to resort to English market 
for insurance, one can readily see that 
they will be called upon to pay a high- 
er rate, because they are under the 
impression that our vessels are not well 
built, and in order to avoid such a con- 
tingency, should the same arise—which 
would surely arise, we must be pre- 
pared to see that our vessel owners re- 
ceive fair play. 

The writer of the article seems to 
take issue with his Government be- 
cause vessel owners are not fairly 
treated, stating that the American ves- 
sel owner receives a materially higher 
compensation for the use of his ves- 
sel under the bare boat form of charter 
than an English owner receives from 
his Government, which is quite true, 
but the American owner is at a dis- 
advantage over the English owner be- 
cause he does not know on what basis 
he will be compensated if his boat is 
lost while in our Government’s employ. 

With these facts in mind, it will be 
seen that it would be to the interest 
of all parties engaged in shipping and 
marine insurance matters, as well as 
the entire population, to get together 
and work for the common interest, to 
see that we maintain our apparent 
Supremacy for the over-seas trade, and 
as we view the matter, marine insur- 
ance is one of the most vital things 
which we have to provide for, inasmuch 
as we have the vessels and the moneyed 
interests to take care of the same. 


OBSERVER. . 


“FAIR PLAY” ARTICLE 


2 Interesting excerpts from the article in 
Fair Play” mentioned in the above article 
follow: 


So fer as the military help 6f the United 
States is concerned we are only at the begin- 
nines of things. I am putting no undue weight 


on the effect of the counter :ttack on the 
Marre, in which her troops have gathered 
such larrels. The past few months have shown 
how astutely opportunist the German High 
Command can be. “They may have failed in 
Chamoagne. but directly they find their efforts 


will be fruitless they will stop frittering zway 
their strength. By the resist nce to those ef- 
forts it not only proved how true’was the Amer- 
ican mettle and gave hapny auguries for the 
fierce fithtine months akead of us. but also it 
afforded the best of omens for the vears to 
come. Jf, when war ceased, we and the United 
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States were to rush into a bitter battle of 
commerce it is no exaggeration to say that we 


should do almost as~ much to discount the 
good that Germany’s defeat would bring with 
it as if the conflict had ended in a draw. The 
world will look at America and to us so to 
adjust the balance of trade that the basic 
needs of all are crushed into absolute submis- 
sion, There undoubtedly will be found among 
the present neutral nations, not to speak of 
Russia and in and out of Asia, some willing 
to play the game. 


It may be that we and America will have 
once more to go over the top under the peace- 
ful drumfire of the commercial travellers. It 
mav be that our objectives ‘will have personal 
as well as international ends in view. But, 
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whatever may happen, one thing is certain, 
that no dark thoughts can be harbored in the 
light of the memory of what she has done and 
is doing. And yet, in saying so, I have en- 
tirely ignored the ‘political’? frontier posts; 
and it would be impossible to discuss the 
economic situation as between America and 
ourselves, if I were to hesitate about doing 
so at the bidding of those who, it may be, 
come of that rather numerous class who feel 
intensely irritated at reading any views which 
do not happen absolutely to -coincide with 
their own. If peacé! were to come tp-day or 
within a year the political situation in the 
United States: would overshadow. the whole 
earth, for in manhood, wealth, and productive 
capacity she would be far and away the 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Greater Need For 
Boiler. Insurance 


MUCH OLD MATERIAL IS USED 


Use and Occupancy Cover Particularly 
Valuable—Country Being Combed 
for Available Boilers F 


How the war has upset conditions 
in the steam boiler insurance business 
is told by J. M. Rausch of the Mary- 


.Jand Casualty. Mr. Rausch says that 


the abnormal conditions brought about 

by the war have practically upset all 

former calculations, at least insofar as 

boiler use and occupancy is concerned. 

What was possible several years ago 

is utterly impossible at this time. 
Heavy Indemnities 


For example, take a case where a 
large line of use and occupancy insur- 
ance is asked for. Quite a number of 
policies have recently been written with 
a daily indemnity as high as five thou- 


-gand dollars, and with a total limit 


under the policy of three hundred days. 
A proposition of this kind or in fact 
any proposition involving use and oc- 


| eupancy insurance is most perplexing 


and difficult to dispose of at this time. 


| Several years ago it was possible to 


ealeulate within a reasonable degree of 
aceuracy as to what could be done in 
the way of replacement, how long it 


| would take to replace certain machin- 


ery, buildings, etcetera, but under the 
resent conditions all our calculations 
are for nought. One might be able to 
locate a necessary piece of machinery 
to take the place of machinery which 
was wrecked by the explosion, only to 


| find that it cannot be shipped on ac- 


' count of an embargo 


| 


i 


having been 
placed on shipping. : 
Old Boilers Being Used 


Boilers and boiler materials and ma- 
chinery are especially difficult to secure 
just at this time. The scarcity of steam 
boilers, for example, is so great that 
the entire country is being combed and 
every old boiler that can be found is 
being inspected for the purpose of put- 
ting it back into service. Factories 
that have been turning out certain ma- 
chines are now making ammunition. 
An order for almost any kind of a 
machine today would probably take 
many months before delivery, so that 
an underwriter is altogether at sea in 
attempting to calculate the length of 
time it would take to replace a plant 
and put it in operation in the event 
of it being destroyed by a boiler ex- 
plosion. 

The direct property loss and personal 
injury coverage is, of course, not af- 
fected by these abnormal conditions to 
the same extent, though the cost of 
property replacement has increased as 
much as three to four hundred per 
cent. and even to a greater extent on 
certain materials. 

The more important features to be 
considered when passing upon the ap- 
plication of a policy for straight boiler 
imsurance (property damage, death and 
personal injury coverage) are: 

_ First—The condition of the boiler. 
Second—Care and management. 
Third—Location. 

Four—Moral hazard. 


OPINION ON COST PLUS 


While an effort is being made to ob- 
tain special rates on government work 
being done on the cost plus basis, the 
opinion is being expressed that there 
can be no discrimination because the 
law provides that rates must be based 
on the hazard and that there can be 
no discrimination among risks of like 
hazard. 
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“Snatch Theft” 
Losses Covered 


NEW BANK BURGLARY POLICY 


Safes Protected After Removal 
Thieves or Robbers or Their 
Accomplices 


By 


The new copyright Bank Burglary 
and Robbery policy, to be known as 
the 1918 form, is now ready for use. 
A number of changes have been incor- 
porated in the new policy designed to 
make the language clearer. There are, 
however, various most material im- 
provements. A B. Ruffin, former sec- 


retary of the American Bankers Asgso- 


ciation and now New York manager 
for the General Accident, is author of 
the policy, but the copyright will be in 
the name of the American Bankers 
Association. 


The principal changes in the policy 
follow: 


All bank burglary policies heretofore have 
assumed liability for attacks upon the equip- 
ment of the bank only while such equipment 
was located in the banking rooms described 


in the policy. The new policy extends the 
coverage to the safe or safes while located 
in the banking rooms “or while located in 


any other place <ter removal 
robbers or their accomplices.” 


The roppvery or hold-up liability has here- 
tofore been limited to the usual and regular 
office hours of the bank. The new policy pro- 
vides that the insurance company shall be 
liable for robbery or hold-up not only dur- 
ing the regular office hours of the bank but 
“at iny time while two or more officers or 
ofice employees are engaged at work in the 
said premises.” 

Dispute has arisen from time to time as to 
the amount of return premium due the bank 
on cancelled policies. In order to ensure an 
exact unearned 


by thieves or 


: 5 return premium on all can- 
cellations it hus been provided in the new 
policy that all unearned premiums shall be 


“computed pro rata.” 

The liability of the insurance company for 
robbery has heretofore been limited to a 
felonious and forcible taking of property by 
violence inflicted upon the person or persons 
in the actual care and custody of the prop- 
erty at the time, or by putting such person 
or persons in fear of violence. The new pol- 
icy has broadened this liability to include 
loss due to any ‘overt felonious act committed 
in the presence of such person or persons, and 
of which such person or persons were actually 
cogniz: nt. at the time of its occurrence.” As 
the so-called ‘‘snatch theft” losses have never 
been heretofore covered except in the high- 
oriced. blanket bond or in the Lloyd’s policy, 
it is to be expected that this change in the 
new policy will pay many losses of member 
banks covering which heretofore they have 
had no claim. 


MAKING SHIPBUILDING RATES 


A series of meetings has been held 
by the Compensation Bureau and the 
New York Rating Board relative to 
government contract work, especially 
as it relates to shipbuilding. Reports 
have been made by the legal, actuarial, 
engineering. and underwriting com- 
mittees. These reports are now being 
taken under consideration collectively 
and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee will be then considered by the 
insurance department. 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any carse. 35.000, the face of 


the piye will be paid. 


ECOND, that in case of death from any AICCIDENT, 310.000. or DOUBLE the 


face of the Policy, will be pajd. 
THIRD, that in 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The 


case of death from 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, 


ccident 


certain SPECIFIED 
will be paid. 
Disabil;ty Endorsement FURTHER 


accident, $15,000 


guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 


but not to. exceed 52 weeks, after which 


the weekly indemnity w3ll be at the rate 


of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 
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Improvement in 
Ohio Statement 


STATE FUND REPORTS RESERVES 


Methed of Presenting Financial Status 
Still Puzzling to Many Insur- 
ance Men 


Reports of the Industrial Commission 
of Ohio on the condition of the Ohio 
State Insurance Fund have always 
been difficult to understand. Even ac- 
tuaries who are in close touch with 
such matters from day to day have been 
unable to follow those who prepare 
the Ohio statements in some of the 
most important details. Funds like 
that of Ohio are laws unto themselves. 
They can make up their statements in 
any way itthey choose. They can use 
terms and phrases to describe certain 
items of a financial statement which 
are unintelligible to experienced men in 
the business, thereby leaving in doubt 
what the statement is supposed to con- 
vey. The Ohio Fund can make its re- 
ports in any way it sees fit, ignoring 
entirely the use of the blanks pres- 
cribed for the use of all other insur- 
ance organizations. Considerable ef- 
fort has been made to have the Fund 
report in such a way that all can un- 
derstand the various items and so that 
just comparisons can be made with re- 
sults in other states and in other types 
of carrier, such as mutual and stock 
companies. 

Better This Year 

The statement issued this year is 
rather better than its predecessors. The 
financial statement, as of May 15, 1918, 
indicates that the Fund has it seems 
been placed upon a capitalized value 
basis. In other words, that the man- 
agement is setting aside reserves to 
bring all claims to maturity. This is 
shown by the fact that with assets of 
about $12,000,000 the Fund reports a 
loss reserve of $8,500,000, which amount 
is sufficiently large to be credible. 

There is also an unearned premium 
reserve of $1,500,000 which makes the 
total reserves of the Fund $10,000,000. 
Assuming that the assets are of good 
quality, this leaves the Fund a free 
surplus of $2,000,000. It should be ob- 
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served that there are two items in the 
statement of assets knowm respectively 
as “inactive account, $3,386,000" and 
“active account, $466,000.” Wihat these 
accounts represent remains a matter of 
mystery so far as the statement of the 
Fund is concerned. No such terms as 
these appear in the blanks on which 
other companies prepare their state- 
ments of condition and it seems a 
pity that all the work of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in preparing a uniform blank, the items 
of which are generally understood, 
should be ignored by a state monopoly 
which is supposed to do things for the 
people of ‘the state even better than has 
been possible by the companies them- 
selves. 
Scale of Benefits 


The actuary of the Ohio Fund sets 
forth in his report that the Ohio scale 
of benefits is higher than in other 
states and uses New York as an ex- 
ample. The National Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau has made a 
careful study of all the law differen- 
tials and has computed itthem for all 
compensation states, including Ohio. 
In the most recent calculations of law 
differentials, which take into consid- 
eration all changes in the law, the Ohio 
scale is to the New York scale as 1.67 
is to 1.91 of the old Massachusetts law. 

In the New York’ Manual the rates 
represent cervcain relativity of hazard. 
For example, the rate for a machine 
shop is 2.10. The rate for brass goods 
manufactures is likewise 2.10. In Ohio 
the scale rate for a machine shop 
is 1.25, while brass goods manufacturers 
are called upon to pay 62 cents. In- 
stances of this kind are extremely 
numerous in the table of Ohio rates. 
Tt is at once evident that a cold com- 
parison between Ohio and New York 
rates, even if all other elements were 
equal, is out of the question. 

In addition to this the assumption 
which has been made by the Ohio Fund 
actuary, that by increasing the Ohio 
rates twenty per cent. they become fair- 
ly comparable with the New York 
rates is absurd and would still be ab- 
surd if it were correct to say that Ohio 
benefits are more liberal than New 
York benefits. 

After all, in spite of the criticisms 
heard of the Ohio Fund’s statement, it 
is looked upon as an improvement upon 
those of previous years in that it shows 
that the Fund is putting up a reserve. 
But from the manner in which the re- 
ports are made nobody knows wheth- 
er the reserves put up are sufficient. 
Besides, the Fund’s method of getting 
up its statements is so at variance with 
that in general use, that it remains 
difficult to tell just what is meant by 
various terms used. 


Among the ‘insurance men who are 
prominent in the work of the War Risk 
Bureau in: Washington, who were in 
New York this week, are H. A. Behrens 
of the Continental Casualty and 
Charles F. Nesbit, head of the Bureau. 


Frizzell Still Missing 


Lieutenant (Charles F. Frizzell, Jr., is 
still on the list of missing and is be- 
lieved to have been taken prisoner by 
the Germans. The hope that he is safe, 
although a prisoner, is borne out by 
the number of prisoners taken at the 
time he was reported to have been 
missed from the ranks. Since that 
time there have been comparatively 
few prisoners reported. Mr. Frizzell is 
son of the assistant manager of the 
Royal Indemnity. 


Lost on Torpedoed Tanker 


William T. Stillman, who lost his life 
with the torpedoing of the oil-tanker 
“Kellogg,” was manager of the Provi- 
dence branch of the American Surety 
when he enlisted in the United States 
Naval Reserve force in May of this 
year He had been with the company 
six years, serving first as assistant 
manager of the Hartford branch. 


Now With Commercial 

Michael Sussillo has taken a position 
with the Commercial Casualty as chief 
automobile underwriter in the automo- 
bile liability department in the New 
York office. He was in the claim de- 
partment of the Fidelity & ‘Casualty for 
21 years. 


Wilkins Offers Services 


F. BE. Wilkins, New York office man- 
ager for the Commercial Casualty, has 
offered his services to the Government 
and may be called at any time. Mr. Wil- 
kins is an experienced military man. 
He was in the Seventh Regiment, New 
York, for a number of years and was 
also connected with the Hssex Troop, 
the crack military organization of New 
Jersey. 


“Fair Play” Article 


on Shipbuilding 
(Continued from page 16) 


strongest nation in the world, and, coupled 
with that, is the fact that under the incen- 
tive of war she has been able to cut herself 
free from some of those raciwl incubuses which 
in the near past so hampered her full freedom 
of thoughts and movement. We dare not try 
to live in blissful ignorance of what the fu- 
ture may have in store for her; it is only by 
closely studying the politic-commercial situa- 
tion that we can hope that we can measure 
our own chances against hers, and fortunately 
for both of us, of all the nations on earth Great 
Britain and America are the least prone to 
resent reasoned criticism, particularly if it 
has a business basis. 

For instance, elsewhere in this number there 
is published a highly interesting letter writ- 
ten by the son of the managing director of a 
well-known shipping Company in this country, 
and dealing with the shipbuilaing situation 
in the United States as seen by him. In 
the course of that letter are certain statements 
which in ordinary times might ruffle the feath- 
ers of those Americans who, like similar Eng- 
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Will There Be a B. V. D. Policy? 

Speaking of frill-less disability policies 
one underwriter says that Henry Ford 
made a frill-less automobile and got 
away with it, making a phenomenal 6uc- 
cess by selling something that every- 
body wanted at the price they could af- 
ford to pay. The question is, can the 
disability insurance men sell a plain B. 
V. D. policy without lingerie trimmings 
that will satisfy all parties. 


lishmen, resent any criticism of their country, 
sarticularly if it happens to be true. But, it 
is a fact, that some of the boats which are be- 
ing hastily fabricated with the specific ob- 
ject of helping us to win the war are not up 
to the pre-war standard of shipbuilding in this 
country; it is a fact that America must have 
much to learn. Those two facts vitally affect 
the post-bellum shipping situation so far as 
this country is concerned; but, if alluding to 


them were likely to lead to “political” bad 
relationship, then all that I can say is that 
the friendship of a mation possessed of so 


squeamish a sense of amour propre would not 
be worth considering. America and we wili be 
trade rivals right enough when the time comes, 
and it m.y be ‘that our handicap will be a 
heavier one than thers. If so, we shall have 
to carry it, that’s all. What the war has done 
for her and for us, however, is that, just as 
there is not the least taint of lurking jealousy 
in our hearts at the success of her soldiers, 
so should the trade race ever go against us 
in the future, we shall seek for no mean 
excuses for our failure, but just plod on until 
we have relearned the trick of getting in first. 


It will take some doing, and the question 
of the present values of British tonnage, with 
which I dealt last week, is very considerably 
involved in it. My object was to endeavor 
to show that the market price of £24 per 
ton for a new single deck steamer of 7,500 
tons deadweight was not justified. Since writ- 
ing those notes I have had conversation, and 
correspondence with many leading owners, and 
the general consensus of opinion is that the 
views expressed are entirely sound and well 
founded. On the other hand, naturally enough. 
not all the arguments which I marshaled in 
support of my views are accepted. For ex- 
ample, in one or two instances, it is held 
that, assuming that peace be declared on or 
about September next year, there will be a 
boom in the freight market for at least three 
years after its conclusion. In support of this 
it is urged that it will take at least three 
years to catch up with the demands of Europe, 
that by the end of September next year the 
British mercantile m:rine will show a loss 
on the pre-war total of over 4,000,000 tons 
gross, that every other European maritime na- 
tion will exhibit gaping deficiencies, and that 
the paper increase in American tonnage will 
not eventuate. 


It is further pointed out what cargoes will 
heave to be carried from a much greater dis- 
tance than before the war. For instance, sugar 
will no longer be imported from the Continent 
—while the accumulated ‘Australian wheat 
stocks will absorb a number of vessels, whose 
absence from the general market must neces- 
sarily react on the world’s freight. In addi- 
tion, it is asserted that, assuming our tonnage 
at the conclusion of hostilities to amount to 
16,000.000 tons gross, a considerable bulk of it 
will be kept on by the Government for bring- 
ing back stores and material from the various 
battle areas; while, as further factors toward 
a boom, it is pointed out that not only will 
the boats taken over by the Government re- 
quire many months to repair, but also that 
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the undisclosed amount purghased by ‘the 
authorities is included in the tonnage still 
running, and, further, that it must not be 


forgotten that steamers will experience unprec- 
edented delays at both loading and discharging 
ports, while the demands of our Allies will be 
such as to prevent vessels-being used -in those 
trades which would show the best results to 
the shipowners. 


With regard to output generally, another 
correspondent points out that the general opin- 
ion as to the production of new tonnage in 
this country and America is altogether too 
sanguine. In his view, it will be impossible 
for us, owing to the difficulties experienced 
in obtaining the necessary labor, to build 
more than a million and a half tons gross of 
shipping per annum, during the war, and that 
the outturn in the United States will prob- 
ably not exceed 4,000,000 tons gross next year, 
or only about half that foreshadowed by E. N. 
Hurley, the chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board. On. the other hand, I may 
point out that many experts are looking for- 
ward to an output next year of at least three 
million tons gross in the United States; and 
in face of such divergent views it is wiser 
perhaps to keep a discreet silence, though I 
am quite willing to admit that a difference of 
five million tons is sufficient to have wpset 
anybody’s calculations as to the future of the 
freight market. 


Turning to the other side of the shield, in 
another letter which I have received, an owner, 
in order to show what is likely to happen 
to the post-war boom, expresses the opinion 
that the Government will give wp most of the 
shipping under requisition, and, if so, he asks, 
what will be the effect of 600 or 700 steamers 
dumped on the market in this country, either 
for outward cargoes, which might be unobtain- 
able—or for fixing up homeward cargoes, which 
might be very difficult to secure? And yet 
another owner points out that, assuming that 
the Government by September next year owns 
3,000,000 tons gross of standard vessels, such 
a weight of tonnage hanging over the market, 
and liable to be let loose upon it at any 
moment, would have an incalculably deterrent 
effect both on values and freights; and bv 
way of remedy, he expresses the view that if 
the authorities acted wisely, both with re- 
gard to the owners’ interests and those of the 
State, they would dispose of the boats by 
public auction as they are delivered. In his 
opinion, the conditions of sale might provide 
for the payment of a sixth of the purchase 
price on signing the contract, the boats to be 
delivered to the owners as and when the 
requisitioned vessels were returned, the bal- 
ance to be paid in such instalments as might 
be arranged, with the proviso that in the event 
of the loss of the ste:mer by war or marine 


risks, the owner should receive back his in- 
stalment, plus 5 per cent. per annum inter- 
est. This, my correspondent urges, would 


cause a steady stream of boats to be placed 
on the market, and would not only encourage 
owners to bid, but, incidentally, would keep 
them in ‘business and thus check the tendency 
to retire which unfortunately is actuating so 
many of them, and is largely due to the diffi- 
culty of replacing tonnage to-day at anything 
approaching a reasonable price. 

With regard to another owner who suggests 
that the American boats will have a very short 
life, on the ground that their building and 
design is not up to the British standard, I 
rather fear that, if he is basing his views as 
to an <fter-war boom on the supposition that 
American built boats cannot survive beyond 
three or four years, he is likely to be a lit- 
tle disappointed. To begin with, these Amer- 
ican fabricated boats, and our own standard 
type of steamer are being built for emergency 
purposes. It “is perfectly true that in the 
case of both of them every British owner ac- 
customed to building vessels to his own spec- 
ification will be able to pick many holes, and 


other things being equal, he will doubt- 
less refuse to purchase them under any 
consideration. 


But not only are we working under war con- 
ditions, which render it absolutely essential 
that, wh-itever the type of vessel, it must be 
one of which can he produced in the. minimum 
of time (a fact, of course, which has no bear- 
ins at all upon my correspondent’s argument) 
but also there is no reason to doubt that the 
standard British boat and the American fab- 
ricated ship will not last quite sufficiently 
long to take advantage of any after-war boom, 
whether it is over in six months or six years. 

It would, of course, be absurd to assume that 
an owner will be prepared to give the same 
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price for a five-year-old standard or fabricated 
boat as he would for a boat of similar size 
built to his own specification. Prices will be 
regul.ted by merit and in accordance with the 
laws of supply and demand. But, what has 
to ibe remembered is that for the American 


boats of about 8,000 or 9,000 tons dead. 
weight, the American Government is pay- 
ing £40 per ton deadweight, that it reaj- 
izes that after the war it will be im. 


possible to trade these vessels at a profit, and. 
according to the Secretary of the United States 
Treasurv, it is prepared to face the fact that 
they will be run at a loss in and for the 
sake of American trade. If this be so, and 
if the United States authorities have the fix- 
inx of the freights of these boats and are 
ready to meet a deficit on working, it will be 
a serious matter for British owners in that 
trade, for, obviously, they will not be able 
to compete successfully with what would 
amount to an unlimited purse. 


Similarly with regard to the Commonwealth 
Government, if, with the aid of the swollen 
fleet of steamers which it hopes to possess at 
the end of the war, it can control Australian 
freights to Europe, which might mean go re- 
ducing them as to encourage owners to go into 
other trades where possible, it is not easy to 
take a hopeful view of the future of shipping 
as a business proposition pure and simple, 


Sir Alfred Booth, at the annual meeting of 
the Cunard Steamship Company last week. 
put the matter in a nutshell when he stated 
that, were it not that “another - factor—sentj- 
ment, patriotism, what you will—comes into 
play,” and that if the shareholders of the 
Company had nothing but their own pockets 
to think of, it was difficult to see what in- 
ducement there would be to keep the business 
alive. Their boats were, he said, being stead- 
ily sent to the bottom, they were not allowed 
to build new ones; ships of types suitabie for 
their trades were not being produced any- 
where; there was the tendency to maintain 
Government control after the war, with all its 
deadening effect on enterprise; there was 
labor unrest. 


Again, at the annual meeting of th 

Mail Steam Packet Company om fate 4 
Owen Philipps gave it as his opinion that 
though high freights might rule for a time 
after the war, he saw no grounds to warrant 
the belief held in some quarters that the con- 
clusion of peace would be followed by many 
years of prosperity for British shipping. He 
added, however, that “no doubt a certain 
amount of Government control over shipping 
may be necessary for a very brief period in 
order to ensure essential supplies, but it is 
very much to be hoped that, as foreshadowed 
recently by Dr. Addison, the Minister of Re- 
construction, this Government control may be 
relaxed at the earliest possible moment after 
the conclusion of peace.” ‘And he urged 
that the Government should seriously consider 
whether they should take advantage of the 
present high prices of vessels to sell some or 
all of the standard boats they have recently 
built, or which are in course of construction, 
to British shipowners, in order that they may 
make good in some measure the gaps which 
war losses have caused in their fleets. * * * 

The United States Government endeavors to 
deal with the shipowners fairly, and not to 
penalize them in order that others may fave 
the benefit. For instance, in fixing the “bare 
boat” rate for requisitioned ships, the Ship- 
ping Board took the value of a cargo steamer 
at the current market price—namely, L35 per 


ton deadweight—and, as a measure of “Just 
compensation,” allowed 10 per cent. for de- 
preciation, 6 per cent., interest, and 9 per 


cent. profit, equal to $3.65, or 14s. 6d., per ton 
deadweight (against 3s. 6d. per ton gross in 
this country), and, to cover the marine in- 
surance, 50 cents per ton were added. On the 
23rd of May, however, the Shipping Board an- 
nounced that these extra 50 cents would be 
deducted as from the 1st of Jume, the new 
rate being, $3.65 per deadweight ton for cargo 
ships (including tankers) under eleyen knots 
speed, with an addition of 50 cents per ton 
for every knot or part of a knot over eleven 
knots; and that for passenger steamers the 
new rate would be $5.25 per gross ton for ships 
under eleven knots speed, with an addition of 
50 cents per gross ton for every knot or part 
of a knot over eleven knots. The American 
Steamship Association immediately protested 
against the proposed reduction, and pointed 
out that the additional 50 cents were added for 
overhead charges, etc. As a result of the con- 
ference, it was decided that a committee of 
steamship men should go over the agreement 
carefully and point out concrete errors. 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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At times the agent finds 


Why a prospect for automobile 
Premiums insurance who agrees 
Are High that this protection is 


much needed by every 
motor-car owner but is inclined to be- 
lieve that the price asked, the premium 
eharged, is a bit high. 

Now the price asked for automobile 
accidents is so very much higher than 
the price asked for automobile insur- 
ance that the recital of a few claims 
paid by any company in the business 
will give the most sceptical prospect 
something to think about seriously— 
with the result that if the agent helps 
him tactfully in this thinking, he will 
soon see his real need for full motor- 
car protection and will order a policy. 

* * * 

That having inside 
information is one 
of the _ strongest 
assets of the surety 
bond salesman, is 
well illustrated by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, which says: 

Surety bonds, more than any other 
form of insurance or indemnity, seem 
to go to those agents who combine a 
competent and convincing knowledge 
of the business with an untiring alert- 
ness to the “politics” that invariably 
enter into any considerable undertak- 
ing of the sort for which bonds are 
required. One of the western papers, 
in surveying the surety situation in its 
home town, commented upon the fact 
that almost all the notably successful 
surety agents in that city had developed 
such a close affiliation with influential 
interests that they were always given 
advance information which enabled 
them to settle big surety propositions 
before most of their competitors knew 
that anything was even contemplated. 
For instance, the agent who handled 
most of the good court bonds didn’t 
spend much time in the courts; he had 
aman watching the courts, of course, 
but his own time was largely spent in 
cultivating the friendship of the best 
class of attorneys. And the agent who 
wrote most of the big contract bonds, 
himself a contractor in earlier years, 


Affiliations 
Which Help 
the. Surety Man 


| had always maintained very close rela- 


tions with other contractors and knew 
months in advance when any large 
undertaking was being planned. 

It is this inside information, which 
can only be obtained by an agent who 
has patiently and thoroughly won the 
eonfidence of influential men, that de- 
termines the placing of the surety 
bonds that carry the big premiums. It 
is not easy to create such a relation- 
ship; it requires an alert, persistent 
tactfulness joined with tthe ability to 
render convincing service. But noth- 
ing that pays well is easy; and busi- 
ness connections of this character do 
pay an able surety agent remarkably 
well. 

he ee 

That it is possible 
to build up a large 
and profitable plate 
glass insurance busi- 
ness is shown by 
the achievement of Black, Rogers & 
Company, New Orleans. In 1915 the 
premiums were $6,400; 1916, $6,770; 
1917, $8,470; first six months of 1918, 
$5,014, 


Building Large 
Plate Glass 
Business 


There is only one stand- 
ard by which you are 
able to accurately meas- 
ure your success, and 
that is the standard by 
which you JUDGE yourself. 

You ARE what you decide that you 
are GOING to be. 

Success is a process—of thinking, 
deciding, and DOING. 

Most of the failures of this world 
are made up from those who misjudged 


Getting a 
Picture of 
One’s Self 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


their own ability. And most of the 
successes are made up from those who 
most nearly understood their own capa- 
city and who went ahead and proved it. 

There are 10 times—and more—things 
that are possible, than are impossible. 
In fact, few things are impossible. 

As you pass the days with yourself, 
what do you think of yourself? Do 
you look upon yourself as a limited 
personage? That is, one who is able 
alone to work within certain limits? 

Did you ever hear of a forceful char- 
acter who put a fence around his view? 

A big man must always have a world 
to look across. And inasmuch as the 
world remains about the same in size 
from year to year, the same chance 
remains for every man to measure his 
abilities with those of the best. 

Some time today (the sooner the bet- 
ter) ask yourself what you think of 
yourself. Perhaps it will wake you up. 
For there are many in this world that 
are dead asleep. 

And maybe YOU are “walking in 
your sleep.’—George Matthew Adams, 
in the Standard “Bulletin.” 
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A one hundred dollar 

Value of salvage item means more 

Salvage to to the company than a 

Company one hundred dollar pre- 

mium, says the Fidelity 
& Deposit. Every dollar of salvage 
turned in by an agent on losses suf- 
fered on business written by him is 
a dividend paying dollar for the com- 
pany and a loss .ratio reducing dollar 
for his agency. The value of an agency 
to a company is determined as much 
by a low loss ratio as by the volume 
of business written. Close attention to 
the collection of salvage is bound to 
result in a reduction of the loss ratio 
of an agency. Both the agent and the 
company, therefore, benefit from their 
efforts in this direction. The Fidelity 
& Deposit maintains a special salvage 
department. 

* * * 
Frank Mead, man- 
ager at St. Louis, 
for the Aetna Life, 
says that the won- 
derful collection re- 
sults obtained by the Aetna com- 
panies speak volumes for the well or- 
ganized and systematic campaigns con- 
ducted by the collection department. 

It is Mr. Mead’s opinion the desired 
results are obtained through education, 
and the campaigns conducted have en- 
abled him to point out to his agents 
and brokers the necessity of prompt col- 
lections in order to make their busi- 
ness desirable. 

The cost of transacting business in 
this day and age has reached a point 
where it makes it unprofitable to han- 
dle the business of an agent or broker 
who does not remit promptly. I am 
happy to report, says. Mr. Mead, that 
the Aetna-izers in this territory are 
up-to-date business men and watch 
their collections closely, realizing that 
the prompt payment of premiums is 
just as essential as the prompt payment 
of claims for the successful conduct of 
our business. 


Finds Collection 
Systems 
Profitable 


* * * 
The Fall elections of the 


Preparing current year bring up a 
For Fall wealth of opportunity for 
Elections the surety agent. To turn 


this opportunity into 
cash, however, and to fully realize its 
benefits the agent must be on the job 
early. The successful agent is never 
on the outside looking in. The winning 
position is on the inside, says the Fidel- 
ity “Journal,” standing close to the elect- 
ed or appointed official with the prom- 
tse to write the bond when it is re- 
quired. It is foolish to postpone the 
soliciting of public official bonds until 
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1 
W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, 


GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Established 1869. 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


ENGLAND 


W. F. MURPHY & CO., Inc. | 


RESIDENT MANAGERS 
Chicago Bonding & Insurance Company 


FOR 
ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE 
RAT 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
Union Trust Co. Bldg:, JERSEY CITY 


Telephone Montgomery 3283 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 75c. 
Whole broiled lobster 85c. 


after the election. The earlier you get 
into this political race the better. The 
agent whose campaign is in full swing 
with the ending of the primary elections 
stands the best chance of getting the 
bonds when they are to be filed. Your 
campaign should precede the primary 
elections and bear in mind that politi- 
cal prestige still plays an important 
role in this game. Theoretically all pub- 
lic officials are nominated and elected 
by the people, but we all know that 
“the powers that be” have a strong 
hand in the result. The agent should 
try to put himself in a position of pref- 
erence and he should seek the acquain- 
tance of the chairman and secretary 
of the various political committees. He 
should also seek entree with the in- 
fluential members of both political 
parties. 


Seventy-eight per cent. of the men 
employed by the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau are giv- 
ing all or a portion of their time to 
the government, helping to win the 
war. 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd, 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, 


AGENTS WANTED 


MASS. 


WANT MOTOR MECHANICS 
Motor mechanics from all sections of 


the United States are gathering in 


New York in response to the drive be- 
ing made by the Motor Transport Divi- 
sion of the Y. M. C. A. for 500 ma- 
chinists and truck drivers for impor- 
tant work in France. The men are 
over the draft age and they have been 
inspired by patriotic motives to take 
up the “Y” work, all of them making 
more or less financial sacrifices in en- 
listing. 

Full details about the work may be 
obtained by getting in touch with the 
nearest Y. M. C. A. secretary or by 
writing E. M. Willis, Motor Transport 
Division, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 
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The Right Men 


SR 


in the Righ 


Will Win The War 


HE true American wants to work 

where he will help win the war. 
He wants to fit in. America needs the 
Right Men in the Right Jobs. Only 
when this comes about 
can maximum produc- 
tion be obtained to sup- 


front. 


“Industry plays as 
orable a role in th 


The needs of all war 
industries can be antici- 
pated and met by the 
Government if employ- 
ers and laborers will avail 
themselves solely of the 
nation-wide machinery 
which is at hand. The 
length of the War de- 
pends directly on our 
Country’s ability to sup- 
ply all War Industry 
with the best workers the 
country can produce the moment they 
are needed. 


as Oo our muilt 
all recognize the tru’ 
must also see 


ceiv: 
the Nation, 
‘ * * 


The U.S. Employment Service is 
the official bureau of the Federal 
Government in charge of the distri- 
bution of labor. The President has 


‘declared that it is the official agency 


for recruiting and distributing unskilled 
labor for war work. 


PRESIDENT’S 
STATEMENT 


this great struggle 
ary armaments, 


its n 
amely, that industry, doing a 
Nati 


a k for t 
e the support and assistance of 


‘Tt has over 500 branches through- 
out the nation, and 20,000 U. S. Public 
Service Reserve enrollment agents. Ask 
the local post office or newspaper for 

name and address of the 

nearest representative, or 
write to the U. S, Em- 
ployment Service, Wash- 

ington, D, C. 


i great rv Those employers in 
war work who seek to get 
labor through their own 
: or private recruiting 
agencies are interfering 
with the Government's 
machinery and_prefer- 
ring their interests to 
those of the nation. Only 
through strict compliance 
with the Government’s 
propram can the constant, rest- 
less shifting of IcLor from one 
war job to arother, with the 


consequ<at diminution in pro- 
duction and efficiency, be prevented. 


th of this, but we 
ecessaty implica- 


ion, must re- 


Above all, the Government urges evcry man 
engaged in war work to sticl: to his job until the 
Government recommends that ke change. Any 
man not engaged in war v-crk should put him- 
self at the disposal of the nation by register- 
ing with the Public Servic¢ Reserve. This 
is a tremendously important duty! The war 
worker ranks with the fighter in the trenches. 
He will help beat the Hun. 


Pe 
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This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
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| Property Custodian has a 


IN TWO 
PARTS 


Nineteenth Year; No. 35 


BIG EXPLOSION LINE 
PLACED BY CALDWELL 


Botany Worsted Mills of Passaic Now 
Handled by Enemy Bureau 
“Insurance Surveyor” 


HAS NO GOVERNMENT STATUS 


Former Washington Local Agent is 
Licensed as Broker and Operates 
Only as Such 


Brokers and agents throughout the 
country were interested this week to 
learn of the placing by Dean Caldwell, 
who has been designated insurance sur- 
veyor of property in which the Alien 
Property Custodian has an interest, of 
$10,000,000 of explosion insurance cov- 
ering the Botany Worsted Mills, of 
Passaic, N. J., as indicating how Mr. 
Caldwell proposes to operate. The bus- 
iness of the Botany Worsted Mills has 
been controlled by Benedict & Benedict 
since the factory was built. 

Caldwell a Licensed Brokér 


Following interviews and correspond- 
ence with Mr. Caldwell, it is the opin- 
icon of New York men that this step 
was taken by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to fix on one man the respons- 
ibility of handling the jnsurance on all 
properties controlled by his office and 
and Mr. Caldwell, who was formerly a 
local agent at Washington, D. C., has 
further enhanced this view by stating 
that he is licensed as a broker in New 
York and New Jersey and is handling 
the insurance of the Botany Mills only 
in this capacity. 

Mr. ‘Caldwell has also stated that he 
has no official “status” with any Gov- 
ernment departments or bureaus. 

New York brokers are also reassured 
by the fact that, in the instance of the 
Botany Mills, the business was handled 
in the usual way by placing the bus- 
iness with the New York brokerage 
offices of the companies to be sent by 
them to their local agents for the writ- 
ing of the policies. If the insurance 
business of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s office is all handled in this 
Manner, local men say that there will 
be no dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Caldwell’s relation to the Alien 
Property Custodian is described in a 
letter coming from J. T. Horner, Di- 
rector of Bureau of Trusts, Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s office, and in part 
follows: 

Alien Property Custodian, 


Sixteenth and P Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear sir:—In order to determine whether ad- 
ditional insurance is necessary for the proper 
protection of the properties in which the Alien 
substantial inter- 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, 


Commissions, 


Explosion, 


Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


Security 
Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


Service 
Expert advice on 
insurance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


DO NOT FAVOR 
WIRING CONGRESS 


Leading Insurance Associations Think 
Telegraph Propaganda Puts Insur- 
ance in a Wrong Light 


UNDERWRITERS AID UNCLE SAM 


Haley Fiske Instructs Metropolitan 
Life’s Superintendents to Keep 
Out of Agitation 


A careful canvass of the different 
associations of insurance men and in- 
surance companies made by The East- 
ern Underwriter does not disclose one 
association entirely sympathetic with 
an agitation to wire United States Sen- 
ators and Congrezsmen asking them to 
protect the business of insurance from 
Governmental socialistic inroads. Fur- 
thermore, the statement can be made 
that, in the opinion of leaders of these 
associations, agents who send such 
wires are doing the business of insur- 
ance more harm than they are doing 
it good. 

Executive Committees Unsympathetic 

As is known a number of agents 
(fire, casualty and some life), have 
sent such wires to members of Con- 
gress, having been requested so to do 
by anewspaper. The executive commit- 
tees of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the Amer- 
ican Life (Convention, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
the National Council of Insurance Feder- 
ations have not asked that such wires 
be sent. In fact, with most leaders of 
insurance the campaign is distinctly 
unpopular as it conveys an erroneous 
impression of antagonism towards 
Washington statesmen on the part of 
insurance, whereas the real attitude of 
insurance is to extend every aid to the 
Government in helping these statesmen 
meet the grave and important problems 
confronting them. 

There is not a week goes by that 
some prominent men in insurance do 
not join the Administration and in 
Washington at the present time there 
are several dozen insurance men who 
were leaders in underwriting and other 
divisions of insurance. 


Haley Fiske’s Letter 
A letter written by Haley Fiske, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, to 
superintendents of that Company, gives 
an insight into how most of the life 
insurance men regard the propaganda: 


(Continued on page 4.) 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WOMEN 


By ROBERTA N. LEWIS, 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, San Francisco. 


The war which has raged for four 
years has, in an indirect way, helped 
to spell economic freedom for woman- 
kind. It has opened the way to wo- 
man’s activities in many heretofore un- 
tried lines of endeavor. 

In the munition factories of France 
and England and, indeed, in many 
American establishments, will be found 
women, young aud old, doing the work 
which theretofore had been men’s ex- 
clusive prerogative. Not only in the 
factories are they busily engaged but 
in the tram-cars of London and auto- 
buses of Paris and report is that their 
work is well done. 

The stirring aud trying time of war 


MRS. ROBERTA N. LEWIS 


has demonstrated that the fair sex is 
a power to be reckoned with. and to be 
depended pen in the great emer- 
gencies. 


In the United States, with our com- 
paratively recent entry into the great 
conflict, the necessity for women to 
take the places of men has never been 
so great as the present day, when mul- 
titudes of our most active young men 
are being called to the front to offer 
their lives in defense of Democracy. 
The Women’s Service Association was 
organized principally to train wives 
and sisters of enlisted men to become 
self-supporiing at light tasks during 


the men’s absence in their country’s 
service, 
Gradually, but surely, our entire 


population is coming to realize the 
momentous position we occupy in the 
great world conflict which is withdraw- 
ing so many thousands of our men 
from their business, professional and 
financial vocations, their places being 
filled in. many cases by women who, 
even in the short time which has 
elapsed since their entry into active 
manufacturing business. and _ profes- 
sional pursuits have clearly and clev- 
erly demonstrated their eminent fit- 
ness for the new roles they are called 
upon to represent. y 


Entering a Profession 
There are many opportunities for 
women to get out of the beaten path 
and away from the more or less medi- 
ocre positions, by taking up some of 
the professions—one of these is life 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITE 


WANTED 


Assistant to General Agent in New York 
City of large Life Insurance Company. 
His work will consist of agency building. He will 


help and inspire present agents, procure and develop 
new ones. 


Advancement assured and remuneration commen- 
surate with results. 


State full particulars. 


“New York General Agent” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 
| New York, N. Y. 


Address 


insurance. The placing of life insur- 
ance is a profession. The success of 
many of our American women demon- 
strates that it is a mighty good pro- 
fession for a woman to follow, e. 8., 
one great New York insurance com- 
pany has had for many years its 
women’s departments presided over by 
women managers whose active women 
representatives have demonstrated the 
field to be a most congenial and profit- 
able one; in fact, far more so, as a 
whole, than can be claimed by the 
legal, medical, scientific or educational 
lines. Nor must it be understood that 
the woman agent is expected to de- 
vote her time to work among women 
exclusively. The most successful all 
round woman agent carries the gospel 
of insurance to those needing its bene- 
fits (and this means practically every- 
body) regardless of sex. 

In my own little agency (comprising 
five women) by the Golden Gate my 
most successful agent who annually 


qualifies for the Century Club with pre- 
miums amounting from five to seven 
thousands per year, secures about two- 
thirds of her business from business 
and professional men. Where else, may 
I ask, can the average woman secure 
an income of several thousand dollars 
per year, even by the exertion of her 
utmost energy, to say nothing of the 
additional income which she will derive 
in future years from her renewals on 
this business? Nor is the insurance 
profession beyond the reach of even 
the average woman, as any one with 
ordinary intelligence possessing deter- 
mination, ambition and willingness to 
work can make a great success in this 
wonderful calling. 


Profit in Large Degree 
Of course, a great many women will 
fail to succeed in this line of work, 
for that matter a great many men fail 
to achieve success, but such people 
would make failures in any undertak- 
ing. My point is, simply that the 
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Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 
Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 
Prompt Payinentlae. Death Claims 
Efficient Service to Policy helene 
Training and Bancaton for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 
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woman possessing the requisite quali- | 
fications and habits to succeed in any | 
other line will find pleasure and profit — 
to a superlative degree if her best ef- 
forts are devoted to the profession of | 
life insurance. | 

It is not necessary for a woman to | 
forego the refinement of femininity and | 
self-respect. In fact, the more womanly 


the woman the better agent she will 
make. 


Cultivating Policyholders 

Given the capable woman, her. prin- 
cipal asset will naturally be obtaining 
and retaining a good list of prospects 
to be developed later into policyholders 
—and to accomplish: this to the great- 
est degree is to make a friend of every 
prospect and policyhoider—which like 
a stone cast into the sea will create an 
increasing and boundless circle. My 
own limited success I attribute chiefly 
to constant cultivation of my prospects 
and policyholders by calling upon them 
at reasonable intervals. to offer my 
services and to obtain additional names 
of their friends and acquaintances who 
might be interested in our line. The 
greatest mistake, in my opinion, is to 
apparently forget the policyholder ag 
soon as you have secured his applica- 
tion. : 

With apologies in advance, I will 
give an illustration of one of my per- 
sonal experiences in this regard, which, 
however, I am frank to say, is my most 
notable one. About four years ago I 
met a man for the first time and sue- 
ceeded in writing his application for 
$20,000. The prospect already carried 
five thousand with another company 
and it was not a very difficult proposi- 
tion to convince him that he should 
carry $25,000. I followed up this cage 
continuously and consistently, writing 
him at various times for additional pol- 
icies, until now I am happy to say he 
is carrying $185,000 with us and I ex- 
pect shortly to write him for the final 
$15,000 which will give him $200,000, 
the limit in our company on a single 
life—nor is this all, as I have in addi- 
tion written and delivered insurance on 
persons introduced by this policyholder 
in excess of $100,000, Tell me, pray, 
is there any other business or profes- 
sion in the world offering a woman 
such wonderful and profitable oppor- 
tunities? 

My formula for achieving success in 
our work is—courage, industry and am- 
bition coupled with loyalty to your 
company and pride n your profession. 


THE 15-PAYMENT LIFE 
The Omaha agency of the Mutual 
Life has been makins some use of the 
15-Payment Life policy. The general 
agent of the Company writes the Home 
Office: “We find that men between 
forty and fifty-five, especially those who 
have policies either paid-up or ap: 
proaching that point, are much more 
easily interested in the 15-Payment Life 
than the 20: and this contract gener: 

ally strikes them as a new thing.” 


FROM BUFFALO 

Buffalo representatives of the New 
England Mutual Life now with the A 
E. F. follow: 

Adrian W. Ely, Y. M. C. A. 

B. M. Gavin, Bandsman, 
Regt. 

Don R. Hinkley. 1st Sergeant, Head 
quarters Troop, 78th Division. | 


Infantry 


NEW GENERAL AGENT 


The State Mutual Life has just opene( 
an agency in western Michigan wit! 
headquarters in Grand Rapids, an¢ 
has appointed Carl A. Peterson gen 
eral agent there. Mr. Peterson wil 
assume his new duties about the twenty 
sixth of this month. 5 


Harold H. Storrs, of the Travelers 
and Mrs. Storrs have returned fron 
Sag Harbor and Southampton, Long 
Island, where they spent their vaca 
tion. 
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Metropolitan Life 
Writes K. of C. Group 


COVERS PERSONS GOING ABROAD 


President Priddy, of National Associ- 
ation, Says for Agents to Solicit 
Risk Would Be Time Wasted 


President Priddy, of the National 
Association of Life Uunderwriters, on 
Saturday mailed the following state- 
ment to the insurance newspapers: 

In the August edition of “Life Asso- 
ciation News” I published a statement 
to the effect that persons going for 
ovenseas duty for Knights of Columbus 
eould buy life insurance in their home 
towns, and the premiums would be paid 
by the War Work Council. I was au- 
‘thorized to publish that statement at 
the time it was made, but since the 
publication of that statement the 
Knights of ‘Columbus have arranged 
for a group insurance policy to take 
care of persons going abroad for them, 
and for that reasons agents generally 
are warned that it will be a waste of 
time and effort for them to attempt to 
place this insurance along the lines out- 
lined in my published statement. 

Upon inquiry The Eastern Under- 
‘writer learns that the Company writ- 
ing the K. of C. group is the Metropoli- 
tan Life. The insurance manager of 
the K. of CG. is Edward L. Hearn, form- 
er president of the Casualty Company 
‘of America, a man who was very popu- 


‘lar in the insurance business. 


WRITES $7,000,000 GROUP 


Metropolitan Insures Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company—Policy May 
Reach $10,000,000 


A policy for $7,000,000 to protect em- 
\ployes under its new co-operative plan 
|was obtained this week by the board 
‘of directors of the Philadelphia Rapid 
‘Transit Company, from the Metropolitan 
Life. 

Continuance of men now in the serv- 
‘ice of the company for one year will 
bring the total amount of the policy 
up to $10,000,000 within that time, it 
was announced. About 7,000 of the 
10,000 men employed by the P. R. T. 
are eligible for the insurance. 

The plan will give each employe who 
jhas been with the company one year 
'a $1,000 policy for a payment of $1 per 
‘month. In addition, there will be sick 
benefits of $1.50 per day and $40 per 
‘month pension, payable under the terms 
of the co-operative plan. The new in- 
surance will also be in addition to 
money received through the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

The imsurance is obtained through 
the payments of $1 per month to be 
made by the men, plus an annual pay- 
ment of $120,000 to be made by the 
company. 


WHAT WILL SATISFY WORKMEN? 


John B. Andrews, secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, concluded an article on ‘Na- 
tional Effectiveness and Health Insur- 
ance,” in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
as follows: 


_ “While we make ready for the birth 
of a new day, in what our President 
has called this ‘exigency of a great 
hour of crisis,’ we will do well to re- 
member that the workmen when they 
return from the trenches will demand 
simcere action, and that it is well for 
ee national health and national effi- 
ciency that ‘they will not be satisfied 
with flowers or brass bands,’” 
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A Y. M. C. A. GROUP 


Issued By Equitable With Same 
Syndicate Participation of 
Ten Companies—Travel- 
ers Disability Benefits 


The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has arranged for a 
group insurance policy covering 
men seeing service overseas. 
All the details have not yet been 
decided, as there is considera- 
tion being given of both $1,000 
and $3,000 amounts. The amount 
of the insurance will be deter- 
mined soon. The companies’ 
end of the transaction was han- 
dled by an actuarial committee, 
the committee chairman being 
William A. Hutcheson, vice- 
president and actuary of the 
Mutual Life. Mr. Hutcheson’s 
work in the transaction has been 
favorably commented upon by 
the companies. 


The policy will be issued by 
the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society on the same basis of 
syndicate participation, (ten 
companies) as in the Red Cross 
policy, which was issued by the 
Metropolitan, the same compa- 
nies participating. As in the 
Red Cross policy the disability 
benefits will be furnished by the 
Travelers. 


PM ULC 
SAME 


AT BATTLE OF THE MARNE 

After an investigation the Metro- 
politan Life has ascertained that at 
least ten representatives of that Com- 
pany were in the Battle of the Marne 
in the Twenty-Seventh Division, which 
distinguished itself so nobly. 


UNDERWRITER 


War Clauses And 
Draft Extension 
NO CHANGES DECIDED UPON YET 


Some Maximum Amounts May Be 
Altered—What Some of the 
Companies Say 


The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked a number of life companies if 
they contemplated any change in their 
war clauses because of the extension of 
the draft ages. Some replies received 
up to the time of going to press follow: 

Penn Mutual Life: We have not 
made any change in our war clauses 
on account of the probable extension of 
the draft ages, and after the bill has 
been enacted we have no intention of 
changing our war clauses. It is quite 
possible that there may be some change 
in the Company’s rules as to the 
amounts which we will accept, and as 
at present of course, such amounts will 
depend to a great extent on the class 
in which the applicant may have been 
put. 

Provident Life & Trust: We contem- 
plate no change in the terms of our 
war clauses because of the extension 
of the draft ages. Any change that 
might be made would occur in the 
amounts of insurance that we would 
accept from the different classes un- 
der the extra premium war rider. 
Such change, however, cannot be de- 
termined upon until we know the classi- 
fication that will be adopted by the 
Provost Marshal General’s office in 
connection with the new ages. 


Home Life of New York: We have 
not considered the question of modify- 


Prudential 
Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 


premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 


Send for Particulars of Policy 
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GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


millions of workers in forty years 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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ing our rules because of the extension 
of the draft ages. Probably the matter 
will come up at an early date. Mean- 
time the officers who pass upon individ- 
ual cases will doubtless exercise their 
discretionary power. 


Mutual Benefit: The Company’s 
rules regarding war clauses applicable 
to men of the present draft ages will 
be extended to the new draft ages. 

Manhattan Life: No changes have 
been made as yet in our war clause be- 
cause of the extension of the draft. 

United States Life: This Company 
has in preparation a new war clause, 
a copy of which we will send you when 
approved by the Insurance Department. 
The new clause is not the result of the 
extension of the draft ages, but has 
been in contemplation for some time. 

Mutual Life: Our regular war clause 
applies to all policies without regard to 
age and the fact that the draft age 
was extended, would not necessarily 
make any changes. Consequently, a 
change in the draft age would not of 
itself involve any change in our clause. 


MEET IN SPRINGFIELD 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Agents’ 
Association Being Held 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Agents’ Association’s twenty-seventh 
annual convention is now in session in 
Springfield. The program follows: 


Opening address, Warren C. Flynn, 
president of the Agents’ Association. 

Address of welcome, William W. 
McClench, president of the Company. 

Suggestions to managers, Alexander 
Cowen, R. Lester Dodson, Laurence EH. 
Simon. “Working in Rural Territory,” 
Nolan V. Bratton; “The Average Agent,” 
John Shambeau; “What are the Pros- 
pects for the Young Life Insurance 
Salesman?” Julian R. Cross; “Taking 
the Sting Out of the B in Beginner,” 
Mary E. Warren; “Protection,” Sara 
Lewinson; “We Serve,’ Marie H. Rob- 
erts; “Some Thoughts on Life Insur- 
ance,” Charles H. Angell, actuary of 
the Company. 


FORREST DRYDEN RECOVERING 


President of The Prudential Went To 
Hospital for Minor Operation— 
Will Be Out Soon 


Forrest Dryden, president of The. 
Prudential Insurance Company, is re- 
covering in the Memorial Hospital, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., from an operation per- 
formed on Friday last. 

It was said at the hospital tonight 
that Mr. Dryden was resting comfort- 
ably and his rapid recovery was pre- 
dicted, although he will probably re- 
main at the hospital two weeks. 

Mr. Dryden was spending a few days 
at Spring Lake, and after an ocean 
bath he noticed an irritation in his 
head, as though something had entered 
through one of his nostrils or ears 
while he was in the surf. The trou- 
ble became painful, and on Friday last 
Mr. Dryden accepted the advice of his 
physicians and came here for the oper- 
ation. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION 


The wide-awake Insurance Federa- 
tion. of Pennsylvania has begun the is- 
suance of a publication, called “The 
Federation Bulletin,” which will be a 
monthly organization and educational 
feature. The first number sets a high 
pace for the others to follow. 


NO OPERA HOUSE SESSION 

There will be no gathering of life 
insurance men next week at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. All meetings 
will be held in the Hotel Astor. 
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Complications of 
Enemy Alien Act 


A MICHIGAN AGENT’S PROBLEM 


Court Declines to Determine Legal 
Heirs Until Death of Wife 
of Insured 


Some of the complications which 
grow out of the alien enemy act, and 
which are giving insurance agents con- 
cern, are illustrated in some corre- 
spondence between J. M. Merrill, an 
insurance agent in Marshall, Mich., and 
“The Indicator,” a Detroit newspaper. 
Mr. Merrill sent the following letter to 
the newspaper: 

“T have two policies that come under 
that act, and I immediately wrote them, 
asking what I should do. One of them 
wrote back saying: ‘Cancel the policy.’ 
I notified the administrator, and he 
came to my office and ‘kicked,’ as the 
majority of the beneficiaries are Amer- 
iean citizens, and as the representative 
of the estate he wanted protection for 
them. Then I wrote the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian at Washington, D. C., 
and received a letter from F. J. Horne, 
Director Bureau of Trusts, asking names 
of heirs of Gottlieb Kast, testator, and 
their relationship to him, names of com- 
panies issuing the insurance, address 
of probate court, amount of property 
in estate, and names and address of 
executors. This I answered stating that 
the probate court of this county had 
not as yet determined who are the heirs 
to this estate. The probate judge is 
Hon. Wm. H. Porter, Marshall, Mich. 
Carl Maser is the administrator, Mar- 
shall, Mich. I have not heard from 
them further, but will ask you what 
shall I do to keep the companies out 
of danger?” 

“The Indicator” made this reply: 


“We advised Mr. Merrill to have the 
policies canceled at once, as the com- 
panies requested, and then to have the 
probate court determine without delay 
just who their heirs are, after which 
the insurance can be re-written. As it 
stands now the property is that of an 
enemy alien, and liable to seizure by 
the government if the status of the 
heirs is not determined upon without 
delay, and the estate divided among 
the American heirs. If the heirs are 
found to be enemy aliens then in all 
probability the government will take it 
over and sell it.” 

Court Declined To Determine Legal 
Heirs Prematurely 


Agent Merrill followed the editor’s 
suggestion, and wrote the result to the 
editor: 


“The will in this case reads: ‘To my 
wife, the use of all my property as long 
as she shall live, and at her death the 
balance to be divided between my 
brothers and _ sisters.’ The probate 
court declines to determine who are the 
legal heirs until the death of the wife. 
One sister is in Germany or was when 
the American heirs last heard from her. 
The others are all American citizens 
and have been here for half a century.” 

To this the editor of “The Indicator” 
made this comment: 
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“This is a somewhat complicated 
case, inasmuch as one of the heirs is 
still in Germany. If Gottlieb Kast had 
never applied for citizenship papers 
after living in this country for years, we 
would say that he was not worthy of 
consideration. His property is that of 
an enemy alien, and as such it is a 
question for the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to decide what is to become of 
it. We would advise our correspond- 
ent to cancel the policies in any event, 
after due notice, and if the administra- 
tor can get the insurance in any other 
company let him get it. Some com- 
panies attach an Alien Enemy Clause 
to the policies where the insured has 
been a law abiding resident of this 
country for a number of years, and if 
there is a loss the money would be 
paid over to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to be disposed of as he sees fit, 
or held until after the war. Personally 
we do not think that any German citi- 
zen or his estate has any right to the 
benefits of our fire insurance institu- 
tions, neither do we think that any 
American fire insurance company would 
carry insurance on such property.” 


Wiring Congressmen 
(Continued from page 1) 

To Superintendents: No doubt 
you have noticed an agitation in 
the newspapers and by circulars 
on the subject of an anticipated 
encroachment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon the business of in- 
surance, and calling upon insur- 
ance agents to start in now to re- 
sist such encroachment by protest- 
ing to their Congressmen and local 
business associations; in other 
words, to get up a campaign against 
what is called “socialistic propa- 
ganda.” 

In order that you may be in no 
doubt as to the attitude of this 
Company, we desire to say that we 
do not sympathize with this agita- 
tion and desire that you take no 
part in it. We have a great deal 
of confidence in the democratic 
principles which pervade the popu- 
lation of this country and which 
animate the Federal Government. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


What support the propaganda has 
had is largely in fire insurance but the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the leading fire insurance company 
association, is not sympathetic. Presi- 
dent Buswell, of the National Board, 
remained on his vacation during the 
greater part of the agitation and so did 
General Manager Mallalieu. 

It is the general opinion that the 
Saunders bill, which has caused some 
life insurance men to be distressed, 
is dead as a doornail. It is only nec- 
essary to read the Saunders bill to see 
its futility. 


Alexander Fleisher, supervisor of the 
Welfare Department of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, has sailed for Europe with the 
Commission for the Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis. 


Morris Schwartzburg, of Jos. D. Book- 
staver’s office, is being congratulated 
on his marriage last Wednesday. 


Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 


e 


Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


That the NortHern AssurANCE Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 


surance; 


That it-stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 


slogan is, and always has been, 


METHODS in its field work ; 


CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


other American life company? 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Office 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from you. 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


UNDERWRITER 


ATTACKS GROUP 


Fraternal Congress President Bitter— 
Also, Says Social Insurance Leads 
To U. S. Ownership 


Philadelphia, Aug. 29—In his report 
to the Fifth Annual National Fraternal 
Congress in Philadelphia this week, 
President R. H. Gerard, of the Con- 
gress, made a bitter attack on group 
insurance. He also said that social 
insurance was a step to Federal con- 
trol of all lines of insurance. 


MARSHALL WITH MISSOURI STATE 

Rowland S. Marshall, of Washington, 
D. C., until recently agency supervisor 
for the Philadelphia Life, and formerly 
a member of the Washington City 
agency of the Guardian Life has been 
appointed by the Missouri State Life, 
of St. Louis, general agent for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia. His 
offices in the Kellogg Building, Wash- 
ington, will be opened September first. 

Mr. Marshall is favorably known 
amcng the insurance fraternity gener- 
ally in and about Washington and trib- 
utary territory. He is a young man 
of engaging pensonality. Marshall is 
an active member of the Washington 
Board of Trade and the Underwriters’ 
Association and is a delegate to the 
National Association’s ‘Convention. He 
is also a member of the University 
Club and several other organizations, 
and is active in the Liberty Loan Cam- 
paigns. 


THE GET-AWAY 

“A great many agents fall down by 
making a great event of their lief-tak- 
ing by entering into a lengthy dis- 
course,” says Louis Prager, of the 
“Northern Assurance.” “I have found 
that after getting the name on the dot- 
ted line, it is well to say no more Life 
Insurance, but congratulate your pur- 
chaser on his good judgment, and pleas- 
antly refer to the peace of mind that 
follows the possession of the policy 
which will assure him an old age com- 
petency if he lives, or provide for his 
family should death occur; with these 
few pleasant remarks extend your hand 
in parting and bid him ‘Good-day.’ ” 


A CLEVER ARGUMENT 

Why should I carry life insurance? 
asked the reluctant prospect, and then 
Mr. Jordan, Aetna Life manager at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., answered: ‘So that when 
your wife takes your hand for the last 
time you can place a check for $10,000 
in her hand for the first time.”—‘Points.” 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. | 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,828, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $84,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


| 256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Great Southern Life InsuranceCompany 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


@ AMARILLO 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
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Life Insurance 
Farm Mortgages 


HOW AGRICULTURE IS AIDED 


Life Companies Increase These Loans 
Nearly $200,000,000 in Two 
Years of War 


In helping to finance the recent extra- 
ordinary demands upon American agri- 
cultural production, American life in- 
surance companies during the two 
years of the world war increased by 
nearly two hundred million dollars their 
mortgage loans in those farming dis- 
tricts which are now supplying the bulk 
of the foodstuffs to this country and its 
allies. In addition to this net increase, 


which was during 1915 and 1916, the. 


same companies made new loans of two 
hundred million dollars to the same 
sections during the first nine months 
of 1917. This second sum, however, 


‘does not represent the net increase for 


the later period, as the amount of ma- 
tured mortgages. prepayments, etc., has 
not been deduct*d. About 95 per cent. 
ot both these funds was ‘sent to nine- 
teen states in the West and South. 
This and other information concerning 
ene source of financial support back of 
the expanding agricultural production 
of the United States is disclosed in a 
printed report made to American life in- 


/ surance companies by Manager George 


T. Wight of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. This report is 
based on original statistics which have 
just been compiled covering 974% per 
cent. of all outstanding real estate 
mortgages held by American life insur- 
ance companies. 


Mr. Wight in part said: 


Increase In Real 
Mortgage Loans 


“The decade ending with 1914 showed 
some noteworthy changes in character 
of investments held by American life 
insurance companies for the maturity 
of obligations to policyholders. Chief 
among these was the remarkable in- 
crease in the amount of real estate 
mortgages—these being more than one- 
third of the entire assets held, as con- 
trasted with one-fourth ten years before. 


“The radical trend toward real estate 
mortgage loans that stood out as the 
dominant feature of the period from 
1904 to 1914 is still noticeable in the 
experience of the companies in 1915 
and 1916. The mortgage loans increased 
from $670,000,000 in 1904 to $1,700,000 
in 1914 or more than 150 per cent. 
Where in 1904 they amounted to 27 per 
cent. of all assets they jumped to 34% 
per cent. in 1914. Two years later we 
find them about $190,090.000 more, al- 
though there is a very slight downward 
fluctuation in their ratio to total as- 
sets. Side by side with this remark- 
able growth in real estate mortgages 
as a favorite life insurance investment 
we find a slight reduction in the pro- 
portion of railroad and other classes of 
corporate bonds held, to total invest- 
ments. 


Increasing Trend Toward Farm Loans 


“The new data was contributed by 
165 American companies owning more 
than 97% per cent. of all outstanding 
life insurance mortgages. All except 
six of these companies segregated these 
investments by states in their reports. 
This data discloses that the life com- 
panies during 1915 and 1916 increased 
their farm mortgages in round figures 
from 655 millions of dollars to 845 mil- 
lions, a net increase of 190 millions. 
The rate of increase for this two-year 
period for farmi mortgage loans is 29 
per cent. The rate of increase of all 
assets of life companies for the same 
period is 12 per cent. It is seen, there- 
fore, that farm mortgage loan invest- 
ments of life insurance companies have 
recently increased at a rate of two and 


Remarkable Estate 


_ a half times as great as the concurrent 
rate of increase of their assets gener- 


© 


ally. During the same period there was 
a 2 per cent, reduction—$20,000,000— 
in the amount of money loaned on real 
estate mortgages on other than farm 
property. 


“An analysis of the new data there- 
fore indicates clearly, in this decided 
change in the character of their invest- 
ments, that the American life insur- 
ance companies have been a very posi- 
tive factor in the increase in the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs demanded by the 
conditions created by the world war 
and, further, may indicate a change in 
their investments of a permanent char- 
acter. As real estate mortgage loans 
amount to nearly two billion dollars, or 
more than one-third of the total se 
curities held for the maturity of obliga- 
tions to policyholders, this readjust- 
ment has a real significance in the 
economic progress of the country. The 
change noted is the very distinct trend 
from city real estate mortgage loans to 
farm loans. While this change had 
set in some time before the beginning 
of hestilitics in Augwst, 1914, the stat- 
istics show a noteworthy speeding up 
of the process during the two-year peri- 
od of 1915 and 1916. If this trend has 
continued at the same relative rate, 
farm mortgages today form more than 
one-half of all the real estate mortgage 
loans held by such companies. 


“The intimate connection between 
life insurance farm mortgage invest- 
ments and the vital question of food 
production for ourselves and our allies 
ig indicated in a table, which shows in 
detail the amount of farm loans in each 
state at the end of 1916 and the in- 
crease that took place during the two 
years of 1915 and 1916; also the new 
loans, totalling $200,000,000, made: dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1917. With 
regard to the latter data, it should be 
noted that the amounts carried repre- 
sent the new loans placed during these 
nine months without allowance for de- 
creases by payment of matured mort- 
gages, pre-payment, etc., during the 
same period. The banner state, so far 
as life insurance farm loans are conr- 
cerned, is Iowa. 


Response of Insurance Money To 
Nation’s Need 


“It is, of course, more than a mere 
coincidence that over 95 per cent. of 


the total life insurance farm mortgages’ 


and nearly 95 per cent. of increase 
shown in 1916 over 1914, and 94 per 
cent. of the new loans of 1917 are all 
located in a group of states containing 
about 50 per cent. of the area, 47 per 
cent. of the population and 48.8 per 
cent. of the wealth of the country as 
estimated by the United States Census 
Bureau. This is evidence of a logical 
and consistent response by life insur- 
ance mortgage loan money to the nat- 
ural economic law of supply and de- 
mand. Without the additional facts 
that will be given presently to illumi- 
nate and corroborate this statement, 
these aggregate percentages indicate 
that for a long period of years these 
life insurance funds had flowed to 
the great agricultural producing sec- 
tions, thereby aiding in increasing their 
efficiency; that when the world war in- 
creased the demand for American food- 
stuffs the expansion in supply came 
largely from those sections, and that 
the life insurance companies were 
quick to respond to the need by divert- 
ing still larger amounts from their re- 
serve funds to loans in those districts 
best able to increase their productiv- 
ity. £8" 


THE SALTZSTEIN FAMILY 


Irving, youngest son of A. L. Saltz- 
stein, general agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, at Milwaukee, reached 
fifteen years of age in April; and last 
month sent in his application for in- 
surance. Thereby Mr. Saltzstein has 
earned what appears to be a record 
without parallel in the Company: He 
has five sons and three brothers insur- 
ed with the Company, and is himself 
a policyholder. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE of st. Louis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 
It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 
and General Manager Agencies 


MASSEY WILSON, President 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


Received “in Incometacmteee soles os oe ae oes ces $667,884,000 
Paid Policy-holdersmepreees o. oc cece ccc cs cee 382,875,000 
Increased its Resources.............c.eeeeee> 215,272,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force.............. 503,535,000 
THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 
In Income’ |) <). 25 eee ernie a Cec 6 eee $27,325,000 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders............... 25,337,000 
In New Insurance eer nee. sole nos wees 119,917,000 


The increase in Business and: Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
entire income. It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The 
Company had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been 
appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 

The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan. 


There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept 
applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 

Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
and in time of peace. 


The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Mutual Life’s First 
Double Indemnity Claim 


PAID ON UP-STATE FARMER 


Gored By Bull Two Months After 
Issue of His Policies—Facts 
in Case - 


The Mutual Life has paid its first dou- 
ble indemnity claim. The facts follow: 

On the 23d of April, 1918, Mr. George J. 
Hilman, then living at Sherman, New 
York, in the Buffalo Agency, took out 
$3,000 of insurance in The Mutual Life 
at age 34. Two days later he took out 
an additional policy of $2,000, making 
a total of $5,000, all on the ordinary 
life plan. Mr. Hilman was a farmer in 


excellent health and undoubtedly a first- 
class risk, but farmers, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that their outdoor life is 
conducive to health and longevity, are 
subject to accident from many causes. 
They handle a great variety of ma- 
chinery, are often injured by their own 
horses or cattle, and take many other 
risks due to the varied nature of their 
calling. ; 

On the 30th of June last, two months 
and one week after the issue of his pol- 
icies, Mr. Hilman died as a result of 
being gored by a bull, of his own herd. 
Forttnately for his beneficiary, his pol- 
icies contained the double indemnity 
clause providing for payment of dou- 
tle the face amount of insurance in 
case of death from accident. For that 
clause he had paid an extra premium 
of just $5.00, and in accordance with 
its provisions his beneficiary received 
additional indemnity of $5,000. The 
death claims on the two policies were 
as follows: 

Policy of $3,000— 

death claim .... $6,002.63 

Policy of $2,000— 


death claim .... 4,001.76 $10,004.39 


The odd dollars and cents paid with 
each claim represent the postmortem 
dividends for the two months the in- 
surance was in force. The double in- 
demnity of course applies only to the 
face amount of the insurance, not to 
dividends. Only a very few companies 
pay a dividend of any amount in case 
of death in the first year. 


WANT SINGERS 
The Life. Underwriters’ Association 
of New York has sent out a eall for 
one hundred life insurance men who 
can sing patriotic songs at the conven- 
tion of the National Association, 


The People’s Life of Frankford held 
its annual agency meeting on August 
15. 


The Detroit Life held a meeting at 
Cedar Point, August 20, 21 and 22. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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NEW YORK BUSINESS 


Thirty-Eight Companies Authorized in 
This State—Gains on Loading In- 
terest and Rents 


The life volume of the annual report 
of the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, compiled from the audited 
annual statements of the 38 life insur- 
ance companies authorized in this state, 
covering the business of 1917, has been 
issued. 

The total income for 1917 was $1,095,- 
403,388, an increase of $103,950,930. 
The amount of premiums received was 
$800,904,151, or $64,584,786 more than 
in 1916. The companies disbursed in 
1917 $761,284,266, being $40,658,875 more 
than in 1916; of that amount $552,366,- 
677 was paid to policyholders, while 
the cost of management (including 
shareholders’ dividends) was $208,917,- 
589. 

The itotal number of ordinary policies 
in foree on December 31, 1917, was 
9,517,941, insuring $18,457,378,561; a net 
increase of 765,339 policies and $1,758,- 
551,803 in insurance. The amount of 
industrial insurance in force was $4,- 
762,098,609, being an imcrease of $352,- 
256,125; making a total increase, for 
both classes of business, of $2,110,807,- 
928 of insurance. 

The business in force in the State 
of New York at the end of 1917, and 
transacted therein during that year by 
all life insurance companies of this 
and other states including both ordi- 
nary and industrial insurance, was as 
follows: Policies in force, 8,522,058 in- 
suring $4,146,493,776; policies issued, 
1,294,000 insuring $733,104,832, an in- 
crease in insurance in force of $389,- 
390,555, and in imsurance written and 
paid for in 1917 of $106,084,132. 

The following comparative figures 
show the sources and amounts of in- 
creases and decreases, in the umnas- 
signed funds (surplus), of the com- 
panies for 1916 and 1917: 


1916. 1917. 

Gain from loading ......- $11,274,056 $4,181,818 
Gain from mortality J..0.2es 55,002,297 69,038,817 
Gain from surrendered and 

lapsed policies J.ssaeeesee 14,378,967 13,958,463 
Gain from interest and 

rents, less amount re- 

quired to maintain reserve 82,571,403 87,427,167 
Loss from annuities .......- 182,832 300,051 
Loss from investments ..... 556,570 12,639,517 
Loss from dividends to pol- 

icyholders including net 

increase or decrease in 

dividend funds apportioned 

and unapportioned ...... 126,879,179 153,486,880 
Loss from miscellaneous 

SOULCES | \se:ess:ass Bevloreatetieetee 28,058,224 701,277 

Total gain iieneeneeeren 7,549,918 8,881,094 

75% MARRIED MEN 
It has been estimated that 75% of 


the amount of life insurance written 
is on the lives of married men with 
dependent families, and under the 
present plans of the War Department, 
this is the final class that will be 
called upon. 


Established 
1867 


August 30, 1918 


Organized 1871 ] 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company | 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.59 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER i, 1917: 


Assets f.cstmisebeinvaisics oe amdaiele winiaiele Msis(e\c,0%e\elu ols.ajsioleieinlelsidtalere sialsle lols alee olete/e\eiatteletstsietel . 

Liabilities ......... a w§ 1e3es'eae 28 
Capital and Surplu 2,216,812.76 
Instirhfice Gingl OreGsarce celts scot cod secacwsesnencte 131,790,562.00 


Payments to Policyholders since Orga «+ __19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly......... Sislenlsieie eleewlale a oofaleterereerdera rents 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


REASON Our | 
Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the | 


State. Our promises are all in our con-_ 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 

Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
—————eEEE 
PAYMENT OF PREMIUM 
The Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina in Wood vs. Southeastern Life, 93 
S. E. Rep., 197, has decided a case as 

follows: 

The applicant’s son-in-law, Wood, was 
a sub-agent of a soliciting agent. The 
applicant died suddenly before actual 
payment of the premium had been 
made. At the time of his death, the 
policy was in the general agent’s hands. 
It was contended that the premium on 
the policy had been paid by an agree- 
ment between Wood and the agent un- 
der whom he worked, whereby certain 


\| STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO / 
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State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 
SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 


sums due from such agent should be 
accepted as payment of the premium. 
The court held that whether such was 
the agreement or not, it was imma- 
terial. “The Company was not indebt- 
ed to Simpson (agent under whom 
Wood worked) or to Hipp; so the com- 
pany was not paid the initial premium 
at all, but got for its risk only the im- 
plied promise of Simpson to pay the 
company that which Halcombe (the ap- 
plicant) owed it. That transaction 
does not. come within the power of an 
agent to accept payment. * * * Our 
judgement is that there was no payment 


in the imstamt case.” 


sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the - 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 


and 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 


developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Cincinnati, O. 


proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


| August 30, 1918 
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THE EASTERN 


Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Cash Loan on a 
Missouri Policy 


DECISION OF SUPREME COURT 


Loan Agreement Held to Be Valid and 
No Insurance in Force—Court’s 
Opinion 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided the case of The 
New York Life vs. Dodge. This was 
a Missouri policy. 

Under the statute in force at the 
time of its issue, three-quarters of the 
reserve, less indebtedness on account 
of the past premium payments on such 
policy, is required to be taken on lapse 
as a net single premium for tempo- 
rary insurance. In this case a cash 
loan had been made on the policy and 
later premium and interest were de- 
faulted. At the time of the death of 
the insured there was no insurance in 
force if the cash loan could be deduct- 
ed from the reserve, but if not, there 
was extended insurance in force. The 
loan agreement was very specific in 
its provisions that the loan was made 
at the home office of the company in 
New York City, and was to be paid 
there, and the papers in general in 


‘connection with the loan brought out 


this same point. The Supreme Court 
held that the Missouri statute could 
not prevent a policyholder, whether 
without or within Missouri, and al- 
though the policy was a Missouri con- 
tract, from making a valid contract 
for a cash loan on security of the pol- 
icy, if sueh contract was made out- 
side of the state of Missouri. It, con- 
sequently, held the loan agreement in 
this case to be valid and that, in con- 
sequence, no insurance was in force 
at the death of the insured. 
The Point in the Case 

The point in this case is that al- 
though the policyholder always. re- 
sided in Missouri and did not in per- 
son g0 outside of that state, he could 
and did make the loan contract outside 
the state of Missouri and that the Mis- 
souri statute could not control a con- 
tract made outside of the state. 

In the course of the opinion it was 
neticed that the policy contract con- 
tained a provision that cash loans 


N. Y. FEDERATION PLANS 


Will Start Educational Campaign to 
Tell Public of Magnitude and Im- 
portance of Insurance 


The Insurance Federation of New 
York has issued the following state- 
ment of its plans: 

“Nhe Executive Committee of the In- 
surance Federation of the State of New 
York*has decided to inaugurate an edu- 
cational campaign respecting the insur- 
ance business and to acquaint the mem- 
bers of Congress from this state and 
other public officials at Washington re- 
garding the magnitude of the insurance 
business: its relationship to other busi- 
ness and its necessity in commercial 
and financial transactions; its well 
equipped and highly trained inspection 
service and safety organizations; the 
vast army of our citizens employed at 
the Home Offices and in the field, the 
large amount of detail and intricate 
knowledge of practices necessary for 
its successful operation. It was also 
decided to press home by every means 
on all interested in the business of in- 
surance from the smallest local agent 
to the highest company official, the need 
and value of the Federation movement 
and the necessity of full co-operation 
from all the forces engaged in the busi- 
ness of insurance. 

“The date and place of the annual 
meeting of the Federation was fixed 
at New York City, Saturday October 
26, 1918, as it was believed that a 
large number of the insurance men at- 
tending this annual meeting would also 
wish to attend the annual convention 
of the National Council of Insurance 
Federations to be held at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Monday October 28, 1918. A. C. 
Hegeman, chairman of the executive 
committee, was authorized to appoint 
a committee on arrangements and pro- 
gram for said annual meeting of the 
State Federation.” 


could be obtained on the sole security 
of the policy and it was held that this 
“imposed no obligation upon the com- 
pany to make such a loan if the Mis- 
souri statute applied and inhibited 
valid hypothecation of the reserve 
therefor.” 


Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 


been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 


Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Our enviable record for service in 


the Past and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


UNDERWRITER 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


Seatat 


INSURANCE COMP. 
OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Nurses and Teachers 
Make Poor Risks 


C. 0. PAULEY GIVES EXPERIENCE 


Quotes Special Clause Found to Be 
Necessary—Women More Per- 
sistent Than Men 


Addressing the Mutual Section of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference in Chicago this week, C. O. 
Pauley, secretary of the Central Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, told of his ex- 
periences underwriting women. On the 
whole, he is satisfied that he can in- 
sure women on practically the same 
terms as men, and that experience will 
prove that the premiums need not be 
much, if any, greater. 

Mr. Pauley said that his association 
has restricted its business to profes- 
sional women, and in the case of sal- 
aried women to those earning not less 
than $15 a week, not covering more 
than $25 on a risk. Any company writ- 
ing clerks, factory employes and low 
salaried women should proceed with 
great care. Among women in the pro- 
fessions the feeling of responsibility is 
as high as among men, and the moral 
hazard no greater. The feeling of re- 
sponsibility is lacking in the lower paid 
women. 

Nurses and Teachers Bad Risks © 

Mr. Pauley’s association has had un- 
satisfactory experience with nurses, 
because of the risks of their employ- 
ment, long and heavy strain and their 
close relation to the medical profes- 
sion. Says Mr. Pauley: “The applica- 
tion of a nurse is nearly always se- 
cured through the recommendation of 
some physician and the number of op- 
erations on tonsils, for appendicitis, 
gall stones or similar chronic condi- 
tions, all within a few months after 
the policy is issued, are simply appall- 
ing. Yet in every case, both claimant 
and physician insist that the condition 
was ‘acute.’ 

Teachers are also unsatisfactory be- 
cause of severe nervous strain, result- 
ing in vacation claims following re- 
laxation. A special form for teachers 
at a higher rate was recommended. On 
the other hand women are not so much 


given to athletics or the more strenu- 
ous sport or vacations. They do not 
operate automobiles to any great ex- 
tent as men, nor are they as likely to 
be devotees of the flowing bowl. Death 
and dismemberment claims among wo- 
men are few. 
Special Clause Used 


Mr. Pauley is giving women the 
same policy as men at the same rate. 
The policy contains this provision, “If 
the insured be a woman the insurance 
under this policy shall not cover dis- 
ability due, wholly or partly, to a dis- 
ease of organs of the body not com- 
mon to both sexes.” At first he used 
the wording commonly used, simply pro- 
viding that the policy did not cover 
disease not common to both sexes. It 
was found that such a wording meant 
nothing. Practically there are no dis- 
eases which are not common to both 
sexes. 

Settling claims on women is often 
difficult, because they fail to realize 
the contractual relation with the com- 
pany..On the other hand women are 
more persistent policyholders than men. 


DE GROAT ON IMAGINATION 


The Faculty Which Makes the Posses- 
sor Go So Far Ahead of His 
Fellows 


In discussing “Imagination” F. BE. De 
Groat, of the Mutual Benefit in Boston, 
said recently: 

“T believe the human intellect is bet- 
ter and more divinely used when it is 
permitted to reach out beyond its own 
environment. I believe it is the im- 
aginative faculty that most widely sep- 
arates the higher from the lower orders 
of ability among men in our business. 
It is the possession of the imaginative 
faculty which in the final analysis con- 
stitutes that slight line of demarcation 
between true greatness and mediocrity; 
it is precisely this faculty which dis- 
tinguishes the solicitor of life insurance 
from the mere canvasser of life insur- 
ance. In short, imagination, is one of 
the greatest forces making for success 
in life insurance agency work.” 

Mr. De Groat’s article was furnished 
to Mutual Benefit agents in “The Peli- 
can.” 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 


by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
) Boston, Mass. 
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does not get out enough literature.” 
The superintendent promised to look 
into the matter. He did and these .are 
his reflections: + 


“Upon investigation I found that we 
were getting out a variety of pamph- 
lets and leaflets, if anything too many, 
in my judgment, as, after all, the best 
written literature in the world won't in- 
sure a man. You must see him per- 
sonally. Many a good prospect has 
been lost because an agent mailed or 
gave him a piece of literature instead 
of interviewing him. 


“The more I look into the matter the 
more I am convinced that the only two 
documents needed to sell New York 
Life policies are the detailed statement 
and the sample policy. With the de- 
tailed statement in your pocket you can 
walk into any man’s office feeling that 
you represent one of the largest finan- 
cial institutions in the world and you 
can quickly interest anyone by show- 
ing him the financial transactions of 
this billion-dollar mutual Company. Run 
over the income account. How many 
institutions in the world have incomes 
of over 146 millions per annum? Show 
the tremendous disbursements to policy- 
holders. Then turn to the detailed list 
of assets. Where can such a list be 
duplicated? And then run over the lia- 
bilities and show how we have set 
aside over 40 millions in special re- 
serve and surplus funds for the pro- 
tection of our policyholders. 

“T_ don’t believe there is a New York 
Life man anywhere who if he will sit 
down and spend half an hour reading 


The Superintendent of 
The Value Agencies of the New York 


of Life recently received a 
Literature letter from an. agent, 
reading: “The Company 


the detailed statement won’t get up 
again a stronger and more efficient 
salesman. 


“Then take the other great niece of 
literature, the policy itself. (We issue 
this in miniature for field use.) Read 
it over carefully. Have you ever seen 
a more liberal document? I have be- 
fore me now,;an Ordinary Life policy 
with Disability and Double Indemnity 
Renefits. There, right on its face, is 
an agreement to pay $10,000 to the 
beneficiary in event of the insured’s 
death, or in event of accidental death 
$20,000,-and in addition to these ben- 
efits, it guarantees a life income of 
$1,000 per annum in event of total and 
permanent disability! 


“Turn over to the next page. There 
you will find how dividends may be 
applied, also the loan and surrender 
values of your policy. And then on 
the last page don’t overlook the pro- 
tection provided in additional insurance 
to protect loans. Notice further under 
Section six that you have the privilege 
of changing to any other plan with a 
higher premium and without medical 
examination. Also additional methods 
of settlement contained in section 
seven, which gives you the opportunity, 
by mere indorsement on the policy, of 
leaving your wife an income for life. 

“When you go to see your prospect, 
take along a detailed statement and a 
sample policy, or better still, an actual 
policy that you have written on some 
one’s life, and you have the two great- 
est documents in the world with which 
to convinee that prospect of his im- 
mediate need of life insurance. 

“T earnestly urge each agent of the 
Company, old and new, now and then 
to take a quiet half hour and study 
again and again the detailed statement 
and sample policy.” 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


An agent of the Massa- 
Review chusetts Mutual Life is 
Your Past quoted in ‘The Radiator” 


Work about his methods. He 
says: 

To get a clear idea of how insurance 
is best secured let us each review our 
past work year by year, and month by 
month, and see how we did do it. I 
think all of you who have been in the 
business a good many years and have 
written a large number of good poli- 
cies on good men will, as you look 
back over the years and review the 
cases in your mind, agree with me 
that a considerable percentage of these 
cases were brought to you, or suggested 
to you, or made possible to you by 
satisfied policyholders, by friends and 
business acquaintances, attorneys, etc., 
because they believed you to be excep- 
tionally well prepared to render them 
and their friends good service, and that 
acting on these leads you secured the 
business by being well prepared. And 
you will find that another considerable 
percentage of your good cases were 
secured because of your ability to get 
and hold the attention of the men and 
women whom you believed should have 
insurance, by presenting good things 
that you understand clearly in an at- 
tractive way. That has certainly been 
my experience. Out of some ten mil- 
lions of personal writing, during the 
last twenty-five years, as nearly as I 
ean recall, fully twenty per cent. was 
in fifty or sixty policies of twenty 
thousand or more each, of which there 
were at least twenty policies of fifty 
thousand or over. Having written a 
large policy in an establishment you 
are put in a much better position to 
reap a harvest of small ones. It pays 
to be well enough prepared to land the 
big ones. Those who say they have 
no competition, I believe, are mistaken. 
In practically every case, every day, 
all day, we are all competing with 
men’s inertia, with their preconceived 
notions and preferences for this or 
that Agent, Company, or fraternity. In 
practically every large case the ap- 
plicant considers more than one Com- 
pany, but being supremely prepared we 
may sweep all competition aside so 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


easily that we are scarcely conscious 


that it exists; but weak agents lose 


in competition with agents of even far 
inferior Companies when represented 
by strong agents, and they also lose 
endless cases where there is no com- 
petition, by failing to bring out vividly 
enough the attractive features of their 
proposition. No case is hopeless to an 
agent who is supremely prepared when 
his opportunity comes. I would like to 
give you a history of a number of cases 
that to most agents would have been 
hopeless and abandoned, but which I 
went at with glee and won easily. The 
amount and kind of preparation that 
is desirable depends upon what you are 
preparing to do. A man preparing to 
be a good lawyer, good doctor or ex- 
pert surgeon, takes a four-year college 
course, then several years in medical 
or law school, hospital practice, etc., 
before he hopes to earn a dollar or is 
licensed by the State to even try. No 
one likes to be served by a dentist, 
doctor, lawyer, mechanic, or artist who 
does not know his business—nor by a 
clerk who does not know his stock— 
nor by an agent who does not know 
his business fully and completely. A 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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. 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies ........+ vss « oss) QpeCeenene 
It stood first in the world in amount 


of insurance placed in 1917 
Sefet aot PI ic 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 | 
seeeeeeecsce seuss ssp S Oana 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 4 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent, 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


building contractor does not make the 
same preparation to build a hovel that 
he does to build a splendid home. What 
are you planning to build? If you are 
preparing to make your whole social 
and business life your fortune, your 
usefulness and your happiness depend 
upon your success in serving the in- 
‘suring public; then, in that case, I im- 
plore you, “be supremely prepared 
when your opportunity comes,” and be 
assured that “opportunity will then 
wear a beaten path to your door.” To 
be supremely prepared there are only 
two things we need to -know thor- 
oughly—first: “Life Insurance’—sec- 
ond: “Man.” The first, any one with 
a healthy well-trained mind and body 
can, with a little help, do in a few 
months. The second, few of us, un- 
aided, can do in a lifetime. So, as 
“the greatest study of mankind is man,” 
let us go to the greatest minds of his- 
tory, who have studied and understood 
man superlatively well, for our facts, 
and accept their conclusions and words 
literally—as from an oracle—and act 
on them as on the commands of a 
master. ‘Those who have risen to the 
highest rank in their particular work, 
such as artists, musicians, engineers, 
ete., have, as a rule, in some sense, 
gone to school to great minds, which 
have preceded them. Then let us go to 
school to the greatest minds in his- 
tory and make our own the thoughts 
and sayings of Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Spencer, Chesterfield, Tolstoy, Goethe, 
Ruskin, Newton, Edwin Arnold, Robert 
Burns, Emerson, and the Biblical writ- 
ers, and use them in our everyday life 
and work. 


MANUFACTURERS BUY GROUP 


Some July Writings of The Prudential 
—Concerns From California to New 
York—Prudential Group Sales 


July sales of Group Insurance by The 
Prudential Insurance Company included 
the following: 


M. Hefti, West Hoboken, N. J., em 
broidery manufacturers; the Calvert 
Building & Construction Co., Baltimore 
building; Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta 
Ga., paper manufacturers; Proctor, Blli 
son & Co., Elkland, Pa., tanners; Amer 
ican Electrical Works, Phillipsdale 
R. I, manufacturers wire; Louisville 
Bedding Co., Louisville, Ky., manufac 
turers bedding; Puritan Cordage Mills 
Louisville, Ky., manufacturers cordage; 
Atlas Silk Hosiery Co., Paterson, N. J. 
manufacturers silk hosiery; Main Belt 
ing Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer: 
canvass belting. 
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To Meet Competition 
Of Life Companies 


CONFERENCE PRESIDENT’S VIEW 


Says Time for Getting Monthly Pay- 
ment Disability Business in Large 
Volume Has Passed 


President A. E. Forrest, of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference 
made an illuminating reference to the 

‘entry of life insurance companies into 
‘the accident and health insurance busi- 
ness. He said: 

“Life insurance companies are turn- 
ing to the accident and health business 
as a natural part of their service to 
the public. During the past year a 
very considerable extension in that 
direction is noticeable—sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that we shall 
soon have competition that will cause 
us to take stock of our business and 
count the cost of its every detail. 

“We must assume that life companies 
are drawn into the general sale of 
accident and health policies solely for 
the purpose of better serving their life 
clientele, as it is patent that no profit 
ean be derived from the casualty un- 

_dertaking. On the contrary a drain on 
the funds of holders of life policies 
may be expected—if the venture is un- 

| dentaken in the ordinary way. 


To Hold the Business 


“Written in conjunction with life in- 
surance accident protection will natu- 
| rally carry but a small renewal com- 
| mission. To meet this competition will 
eall for the devising of some way of 
holding our business without incurring 
| the present outlay for collecting re- 
| newal premiums. This is a question 
| that must interest all of us as it must 
be solved even though companies should 
, come to a full appreciation of the value 
of close co-operation. 

“The collection system that is costly 
must be replaced by a plan which will 
| bring renewal premiums to the home 
| office at an outlay not larger than that 

attaching to life insurance.” 


Must Keep Up Service 


| Mr. Forrest carried on his idea of a 
| “Win the War Convention” in his an- 
nual address. He considers it of great 
importance that there be no let-down 
in the improvement in service to the 
| public. The conditions after the war 
| will call for the best ithere is in every 
organization. Mr. Forrest said that 
then the whole world will be plastic, 
in a measure socialistic, and “if we 
are to retain our individualism and 
preserve the business we have built 
and made a useful public servant we 
must then be ready tto assert our rights, 
as we never have, up to the present. 
Our watchwords should be efficiency, 
_sérvice and economy and our slogan, 
down with State aggrandizement!” 

The source of the not altogether well 

defined agitation for compulsory state 

| insurance was called to mind. Organ- 
ized labor has appointed a committee 

| to investigate. Every insurance man 
should learn all he can about these 
state schemes and pass his knowledge 

/ on to the public, which knows little 
or nothing concerning them. Quoting 
Mr. Forrest again: 

“Insurance men must take their stand 
| with all business men in combating the 
isms that accompany and _ especially 
_ that follow every great war.” 

) Agents were urged to enroll in the 
_ Federation movement. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Speeches at Health and Accident 
Conference, Chicago, This Week 
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Prevention Work . 
And Education 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON’S TALK 


Insurance Men to Prevent Sickness and 
Convince Insured of Righteousness 
of Insurance 


Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, made 
one of his customary good talks, this 
one on “The Education of the Assured 
as a Progressive Factor in Insurance.” 
Addressing the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference he suggested two 
lines of advance—sickness prevention 
and popularization of insurance. . 

In this work of education the speaker 
declared that the insurance men may 
consider themselves pioneers in a work 
that emancipates men from degrading 
forms of dependency. Also, they should 
be committed as an organization to the 
task of advancing the Sickness Pre- 
vention movement. By educating policy- 
holders in simple rules of hygiene, de- 
veloping in ‘suitable centres an ade- 
quate medical service for the treatment 
of minor ailments that might other- 
wise become serious, and associating 
themselves and their agents in an ac- 
tive way with whatever public cam- 
paigns may be started to further the 
movement, they shall be doing some- 
thing to fight the suggestion that they 
are not able to cover the field by their 
efforts, and that, therefore, some com- 
pulsory form of insurance is needed. 

Mr. Richardson pointed out that it is 
to meet the needs of the people who 
inhabit mean streets and inelegant 
houses itthat the commerce and traffic 
of the world is mainly directed, rather 
than the requirements of the less nu- 
merous and more afiluent classes. 

What Causes Lapses 

He said there is no difficulty in sell- 
ing insurance of any kind to a person 
who feels that he cannot be happy until 
he gets it; that the creation of a de- 
mand is the first step in the distribu- 
tion of any commodity. The workers 
must be made to feel too that to be 
insured against loss is to be free, in 
large measure, from economic distress 
due to illness or accident; that unless 
they take this precaution they and their 
class will be subjected to a new form 
of slavery. They must be shown that 
they and their children will be com- 
pelled to accept a system of enforced 
patronage and enforced class inferior- 
ity. t 

“One reason,’ said Mr. Richardson, 
“that we have so many lapses is because 
we have failed to awaken our policy- 
holders to a fervor or conviction as 
to the righteous of being insured. Until 
this is done the business will lose its 
clients about as fast as it gets new 
ones. This is why an educational cam- 
paign is needed to popularize insurance 
for men and women alike.” ’ 

Mr. Richardson declared that some- 
thing decisive should be done to pre- 
vent switching. 

Distribution of Leaflets 

The speaker favors sending @ mem- 
orandum to each new policyholder 
pointing out the value of his contract 
and the reasons why he should pre- 
serve it in full force by keeping up 
the regular payment of the premiums; 
also warning him against any tempta- 
tions to transfer his insurance to an- 
other company. Possibly he will pass 
this message along to his fellows and 
thus become the center of a circle of 
influence. It was also suggested that 
through the Conference, its members 


leaflets to be 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


’ 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

‘*Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”* 

‘‘T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. ’* 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
giye our meéenieeNo 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


might be furnished with educational 
regularly distributed 
among their policyholders. 
Two Reasons For Delinquents 

Another point made by Mr. Richard- 
son is (that there are only two reasons 
why any members of the working- 
classes are unable to avail themselves 
of the benefits of insurance. Hither 


they cannot afford to pay for them or 
they are not desirable risks. 


These 
are the individuals who need to be 
studied by the sociologist and the med- 
ical investigator. All the rest either 
insure or have not yet been educated 
enough in the need for insurance. 

Mr. Richardson asked: “By what 
right function of government is the 
state entitled to demand that I deposit 

(Continued on page 18.) 


RIGHT AGENTS 
GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 
7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


ASE 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
a AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


10 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
10s William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary; W. E. Schram, associate edi- 


tor. The address of the officers is the 
office of this newspaper. Telephone 2497 
John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 
OOS ahaa 

HENRY FORD’S DEFEAT 

The defeat of Henry Ford on the 
Republican primary ticket for United 
States Senator does not indicate that 
any one faction in this country, no 
matter how powerful, rules supreme in 
politics. This country is united on one 
platform and one only: make as com- 
plete and as speedy a job as possible 
in winning the war. 


SALESMANSHIP 

Of all the letters and articles re- 
ceived by The Eastern Underwriter in 
connection -with its Life Insurance 
Salesmanship Edition not one breathed 
a pessimistic note, a highly significant 
fact in view of the number of leading 
producers who had a hand in the mak- 
ing of this number. If there is any 
feeling of discouragement in the field 
at the present time it certainly is not 
indicated in any of the collection of 
real stories from seats of the selling 
campaigns. Any limitation of curtail- 
ment of the prospect list can be matched 
by larger policies and intelligent sales- 
manship. This is no time for the hit 
or miss style of selling; for underesti- 
mation of the buyer’s ability; for con- 
centration in a limited sphere. It is 
the day for the agent with imagination, 
resource and ability. 

A great many agents, who unfortu- 
nately view life from the confines of 
a narrow groove, are deprived of their 
fair share of production because they 
cannot adjust themselves to changed 
conditions. They do not understand 
the way bigger men think and feel. 
The psychology of this is aptly out- 
lined in L. A. Cerf’s article on the 
qualifications of a million dollar writer. 
His article can be read to advantage 
by agents who are not ambitious to 
reach the high figure fixed by Mr. Cerf, 
but who, nevertheless, should have a 
higher standard than that which they 
are at present trying to reach. The 
stories in this issue of actual experi- 
ences with difficult cases present prob- 
lems which confront all agents, but in 
these chronicles the problems are met 
successfully, so the narratives should 
be of value to all agents. 

It is interesting to know that in this 
day and generation there are still some 
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people who feel that life insurance 
salesmanship does not agree with the 
religious principles of a certain type 
of prospect. Yet, two of the experi- 
ences in this issue tell of agents en- 
countering such objects, but clever 
agents did not find it difficult to meet 
and overrule these objections, as was 
proven by the successful results of 
their canvass. 

In the issue will be found stories 
which interest the agent in the rural 
community as well as his brother in 
the city. Lloyd Beeghly’s little talks 
to farmers are particularly noteworthy 
as striking a novel bit of salesmanship. 


FARM LOAN INVESTMENTS 

Extracts from the report of George 
T. Wight, secretary and manager of the 
Agsociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, on the farm mortgage loan in- 
vestments in war time of life insurance 
companies were widely printed in the 
daily newspapers. He forcefully shows 
that the collective force of these life 
insurance funds, made up of the small 
savings of many individuals have been 
a potent factor in the commercial and 
industrial development of the nation. 


Lieutenant William H. Comrie, who 
before going into the army was a 
special agent for the Hartford Fire, was 
severely wounded in action in France. 
Lieutenant Comrie received his com- 
mission at the First Officers’ Training 
Camp at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, last 
summer, and was sent across in Sep- 
tember. Upon his arrival in France 
he was transferred to Company I, Ninth 
United States Infantry, which he has 
commanded for several months past. 
This company fought at ‘Chateau- 
Thierry and assisted in the capture of 
Caux. The flags of the company have 
been decorated twice wih the French 
war cross, this company being the first 
American company to receive this 
signal honor. 

* * * 

Griffin M. Lovelace, Superintendent 
of Agencies of the Connecticut Mutual, 
Mrs. Lovelace and family, are at their 
summer home at Double Beach, Conn., 
for August and September. 

* * 


Edward L. Duncan, superintendent 
of the Burglary and Plate Glass De- 
partment of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., is spending his vacation 
at the Sheldon House, Pine Orchard, 
Conn. Mr. Dunean has become an en- 
thusiastic golfer. 

* * ® 


Miss Mary A. Rees, daughter of vice- 
president Henry E. Rees, of the Attna, 
has enlisted in the Red Cross Canteen 
Service. Her brother, Henry Rees, is 
in training for service in the United 
States Army. 

* * * 


James Mi. Woodhouse, formerly gen- 
eral agent for Indiana for the Phoenix 
Mutual, has moved to Hartford and 
become associated with Clayton W. 
Welles, manager of that company in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Western 
Massachusetts. 

* * * 

Phil M. Leakin, accident claim ex- 
aminer of the Atma Life Insurance 
Company, is on a business trip through 
the middle west. “Phil” has just been 
appointed a captain on the staff of 
Colonel Charles W. Burpee of the Con- 
necticut State Guard. 

* * * 


John C. O’Brien, formerly of the 
Aina Life, has been wounded in France. 
His right shoulder was struck by a 
fragment of shrapnel. 
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DR. LEE K. FRANKEL 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
made a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the War Risk Bureau. He is 
also a member of the Committee on Co- 
operation, American Red Cross, and 
the Mayor’s Committee on National 
Defense. 

* * * 

John J. Crowley, formerly with the 
Travelers, and now with the War Risk 
Bureau where he has been one of 
Mr. McAdoo’s right hand men, is also 
a captain in the army now. In the 
current issue of ‘Forbes’ Magazine” 
Captain Crowley is given credit for 
“organizing the personnel of the Bureau 
with exceeding ability and at large per- 
sonal sacrifice.” Captain Crowley left 
Hartford June 11, 1917, where he had 
been appointed by Sectretary of the 
Treasury William G. McAdoo, as assist- 
ant to the newly-formed bureau of 
war risk insurance. After taking up his 
new duties in Washington he was given 
a commission as captain in the United 
States Army. Captain Crowley is a 
Hartford boy. He attended the Hart- 
ford Public High School, and after com- 
pleting his studies became connected 
with the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. In fifteen years he climbed until 
at the time of his selection for service 
in Washington, he was in charge of the 
actuarial division of the accident de- 
partment. When the establishment of 
the bureau of war risk insurance was 
authorized by Congress, the secretary 
of the treasury wrote to President Louis 
F. Butler of the ‘Travelers, asking him 
if he could recommend a competent 
man to take charge of these new fea- 
tures and assume title of assistant to 
the director. Mr. Crowley was sug- 
gested, and Mr. Butler released him 
from service in the company that he 
might give his aid to the Government. 
His many friends in Hartford are 
pleased that their predictions of suc- 
cess in his new field of endeavor have 
been realized. 

* * * 

R. Perry Shorts, vice-president, of 
the Massachusetts Bonding, Saginaw, 
Mich., deserves much- credit for the 
rousing patriotic address he delivered 
before the Health & Accident Under- 
writers’ (Conference in Chicago. It was 
full of the ring of true patriotism. He 
chose as his subject, ‘Service—The 
True Measure of American Manhood 
Today.” 

* * * 

Perry H. Cornwall, of the claims 
department of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co., is touring Cape Cod 
with his family. 
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| 
Frank J. Wallace will be welcomed | 
in New York to which point he has - 
been transferred from San Francisco 
by the Ocean Accident & Guarantee, © 
Mr, Wallace has been resident manager | 
on the Pacific Coast, and in New York 
will act as an underwriter in the Met. | 
ropolitan department, devoting especial 
attention to compensation. Plans for — 
this change were made in June, 1917, — 
when Mr. Wallace became manager of © 
the San Francisco office, with the un- © 
derstanding that later he would go to — 
New York. He is returning to a fa- 
miliar field for he was located im the 
Eastern metropolis before going to the © 
Coast. Seven years ago he became © 
casualty manager for the United States | 
Fidelity & Guaranty, doing good work 
in that position. When the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty retired from 
the compensation business Mr, Wallace 
engaged with the Ocean. 

* * * 


Oscar C. Le Bart, a successful agent 
of The New England Mutual in Boston, 
who two ‘years ago was a teller in a 
large trust company, is in France with 
the Y. M. C. A. 

* * * 


James B. Whiton, dean of the New 
York Branch office of The New Eng- 
Jand Mutual Life, was graduated from 
Williams College in 1884, and after 
spending several years in mercantile 
life, entered the service of the New 
England Mutual. Of his work that 
Company’s valuable paper, “The New 
England Pilot,’ says in its current 
issue: “He has been with us continu- 
ously since 1897 and is now dean of the 
New York Branch Office. Further than 
this, he is one of its largest producers 
—a record that he has been building 
up consistently all these years. For 
some time he held the responsible posi- 
tion of agency cashier, but realizing the 
much broader scope of field work, he 
made the choice whose wisdom time 
has so fully demonstrated. Mr. Whiton 
has given the Company the most sin- 
cere loyalty. He is a man of wide in- 
terests that have developed steadily 
with his growth in years and experi 
ence.” | 

a * * 


Paul B. Hamilton, son of the general 
agent of the New England Mutual Life 
in Fort Riley, Kan., is in France with a 
Base Hospital Unit. 

s * * " * 

David A. Holloway, general agent of 
the New England Mutual Life in Mont: 
gomery, is the Red Cross associate di- | 
rector of the Bureau of Personnel for 


Montgomery County, Alabama. 
= * id i 


T. Bertrand Graham, assistant man- 
ger of the Ordinary Department of the 
Metropolitan Life, has been made 4 
captain in the army and is attached to 
the Finance Division of the Quarter — 
master’s Department. 

(His work as a life insurance man has 
been of the highest class, as he is not 
only an all-around life insurance Man | 
but knows how to communicate his 
ideas to others. A book which he wrote | 
explaining Metropolitan Life contracts 
has been widely read by agents 
suggestions therein followed. q 

He is a brother of William J. Graham, 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
These brothers were high school stu-— 
dents in Louisville where they stood 
so high in mathematics that the presr — 
dent of an industrial life insurance com | 
pany in the town hired them. ‘They 
showed immediate aptitude for actu 
arial and other life insurance work and 
have been making stcady progress 1 
the insurance business ever since. | 
When the Metropolitan re-insured the | 
Louisville Company T. B. Graham came | 
here and remained with the Metropol- 
itan until last week when he went to- 


Washington. : ; — ! 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Clark With Darby, 
| Hooper & McDaniel 


| WILL HAVE CHARGE OF LOSSES 


General Adjuster of Norwich Union 
Goes With Metropolitan Agency 
on September 1 


Alvin D. Clark, for the past six years 
general adjuster of the Norwich Union, 
will assume charge of the loss adjust- 
ments of the Darby, Hooper & Mc- 

| Daniel agency on September 1. 

Previous to his connection with the 

_ Norwich Union, Mr. Clark for two years 

'had been at Atlanta for the General 

_ Adjustment Bureau and had also been 

' attached to the loss department of the 
Home Insurance Co. for five years, with 
which Company he started and where 
he was associated with Clarence Mc- 
Daniel, of the Darby, Hooper & Mc- 
Daniel agency. 


1G] 
OSCAR V. BARGER DEAD 


Local Agent of Peekskill, N. Y., For 
Generation and Represented 
Twenty-Seven Companies 


Oscar V. Barger, local agent at Peek- 
skill, N. Y., died last Saturday from a 
complication of illnesses after a long 
confinement at the Peekskill Hospital. 
The funeral was held at his home in 
that city on Tuesday and was attended 
by a large number of insurance men 
both from New York City and other 
parts of the State. Mr. Barger is sur- 
vived by two sons who have already 
taken over the business under the firm 
name of Oscar V. Barger’s Sons, as re- 
ported in The Eastern Underwriter of 
August 2. 

Mr. Barger for a long term of ‘years 
was president of the Westchester 
County Board of Fire Underwriters and 
has always been active in agency ac- 
tivities. He has been a local agent in 
Peekskill for a generation and more, 
having taken over the old agency of 
Barger & Powell, and at the time 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


42,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


With Darby, Hooper & McDaniel, of his death he represented twent FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 
4 A y- : 

Mr. Clark will handle the metropolitan seven of the best companies in the TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 
ia nt’ business. RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 

and Day: for which companies the L. M. IRVING JOINS Y. M.c. A PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
agency is metropolitan agent. daa MAE Bed, BA HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 

i Well-Known Malone Agent Preparing CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
WILL WRITE AUTOMOBILE at Columbia University—Will Sail FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


Potomac Fire Preparing to Handle Fire, 
Theft and Collision Lines—Will 
Follow Conference Rules 


The Potomac Fire, of Washington, 
| D. C., is preparing to write fire, theft 
| and collision lines on automobiles. Con- 

trol of that company lies with the 
| General Accident, Fire & Life, of Phil- 
/adelphia. The General Accident is not 
| a Bureau company. It also writes auto- 
' mobile collision, property damage and 
| Hiability. In order that the Potomac 
| might join the Conference it would be 
/necessary for the General to enter the 
| Bureau. However, it is understood that 
the Potomac intends to follow Confer- 
ence rules and rates. 

| E, ©. McCOLLEY MAKES CHANGE 

_ Eugene C. McColley, special agent of 
'the Law Union & Rock, has resigned 
to go with Beidler & Bookmyer, Phila- 


Soon 

Lewis M. Irving, a well-known insur- 
ance agent of Malone, N. Y., and an 
active member of the local agents’ as- 
sociation, has been accepted for appoint- 
ment as a Y. M. C. A. secretary abroad 
and will report for speciai instruction 
at Columbia University Sept. 10th to 
prepare himself for service overseas. 
Mr. Irving was for years a prominent 
member of Co. K, Malone, with which 
his son entered the Federal service. 
His son, Heywood Irving, is a sergeant. 

During his absence his insurance 
business will be continued by Mrs. 
Irving and the competent force which 
the office employs. 


USE OF $50 DEDUCTIBLE 


Question As to Whether This Clause 
Should Be Applied in District of 
Columbia 


Washington, D. C., is the only ter- 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 


4ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


London °° Lancashire 
tire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


65th Annual Statement 


delphia, as secretary to Mr. Bookmyer. jitory not now affected by the new Bapcta ; ..+..252.5¢u pee $5,574,008.60 
automobile rules and rates recently put Liabilities iew ea dog Cae 6 2,923,025.51 

GOVERNMENT TOOK SPACE into effect. The question has arisen Susonce Company, Capital a --nn cs -inseerestesessees 50000000 

| The United States Government has as to whether Washington agents should of Watertown T.4. Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


| taken the top floor of the building in 
Pine street occupied by the Caledonian 
and the company has had to hurriedly 
accommodate itself to the curtailment 
of space resulting from the Govern- 
ment’s necessities. 


issue the new $50 deductible cover on 
automobile risks. The opinion of the 
Conference is that there is no objec- 
tion to using the $50 deductible there 
if the present rules and rates for that 
cover are adhered to. 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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“Five or More Cars” 
Rule Will Be Used 


“DRIVERS” RULE TO BE DROPPED 


Provides Automatic Protection on 
Large Automobile Risks, at Full 


Manual Rate 


On or after October 1 the “Five or 
More Drivers” rule in automobile in- 
surance is to be eliminated. The fol- 
lowing “Five or More Cars” rule is 
substituted in lieu thereof and becomes 
effective immediately: 

Where an assured owns five or more 
commercial automobiles and/or private 
type cars used for business purposes 
and desires coverage for liability in- 
surance (with or without concurrent 
P.D. and/or collision insurance) on 
all such automobiles owned by said 
assured at all times during the policy 
term, a policy may be written specify- 
ing (by factory number) each such 
automobile owned by said assured at 
date policy becomes effective and pro- 
viding that all such automobiles pur- 
chased thereafter shall be automatically 
covered on a pro rata premium basis 
and that automobiles disposed of shall 
be automatically cancelled off on a pro 
rata premium basis and that notices 
of said purchases and disposals shall 
be immediately transmitted to the com- 
pany on printed “Change Slips” pro- 
vided for that purpose. An endorse- 
ment to the following effect shall be 
used: 


In consideration of premium herein provided 
and of the assured agreeing to carry personal 
injury liability insurance with this company 
on all commercial and private type automobiles 
used for business purposes owned by him dur- 
ing the term of this policy, it is understvod 
that the policy subject to its provisions and 
limits covers all such automobiles operated 
for the purposes. described in the policy. 

The assured warrants that the automobiles 
described in the within schedule are all the 
commercial and private type automobiles used 
for business purposes that are owned by him 


at the time this insurance attaches. The sum 
of the premiums for such described automo- 
piles as set in said schedule shall be the 


premium for the policy. 

The assured agrees to keep a record of all 
commerciul and private type automobiles used 
for business purposes that are purchased by 
him during the term of the policy and the 
dates such automobiles are put into use and 
likewise of all such automobiles sold and dis- 
posed of during the term of the policy and 
the dates of such disposal, and shall promptly 
report each purchase and disposal to the com- 
pany. An additional premium shall be due 
and payable to the company each month on 
additional wutomobiles purchased and put into 
use by the assured during the preceding 
month (equal to the sum of the pro rata pre- 
miums for coverage on each such automobile 
to the end of the policy term at the coin- 
pany’s rate in force at the time of purchase 
as shown on the company’s printed rate sheet) 


in excess of any pro rata return premium 
allowable for automobiles sold and disposed 
of during said preceding month. However, if 


the return premium for automobiles sold and 
disposed of during the preceding month should 
exceed the premium on additional automobiles 
purchased and put into use by the assured dur- 
ing the preceding month, there shall be no 
return of premium to the assured until ter- 
mination of the policy, at which time a final 
adjustment shall be made and any premium 
paid by the assured in excess of earned pre- 
mium shall be returned to the assured and anv 
earned premium in excess of premium paid 
by the assured shall be due and payable to 
the company. 

Tt is further understood and agreed that no 
return premium (nor any reduction in earned 
premium) shall be granted for suspension of 
coverage on any automobiles laid up for re- 
pairs (or for any reason other than disposal) 
except upon the customary short rate can- 
céllation basis. 

The books and records 
lating to the ownership (includine purchase 
and disposal) of automobiles of the assured 
shall be open to insnection at any reasonable 
time by any authorized representative of the 
company, 


of the assured re- 


Extension of Cover 


If an extension of the automatic cov- 
erage privilege is desired to include 
all commercial and/or private type of 
automobiles used for business purposes 
that are owned by salesmen or other 
employes of the assured and regularly 
operated in the business of the assured 
for the purposes described in the policy, 
this “Five or More Cars” rule may be 
enpnlied (to cover the interests of the 
assured only, except fer the private 
type cars where the omnibus coverage 


. 
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endorsement may apply) providing that 
said employes are specifically men- 
tioned either by name or as a definite 
unmistakable class and that the as- 
sured warrants he will keep an accurate 
record of said employes and their auto- 
mobiles. 
Effect of the Change 


The “Five or More Cars” rule merely 
provides a uniform means of obtaining 
full Manual premium and furnishing 
automatic protection to the large risks. 
It requires the assured to promptly re- 
port each purchase and disposal. The 
fire companies handle this reporting 
for the fire end of the insurance by 
means of so-called “change slips.” One 
colored slip is used for reporting pur- 
chases while another is used for re- 
porting disposals. There is also the 
choice of using the same blank for 
commercial cars as for private pleas- 
ure cars or separate blanks for each. 

It is suggested by the Bureau that a 
company might save time and labor in 
the handling of large risks under the 
“Rive or More Cars” rule if a special 
blank for listing the cars be attached 
to the daily application submitted to 
the home office. Appropriate columns 
may be provided so that all subsequent 
additions and subtractions may be im- 
mediately transferred from the “change 
slips” to the blank. 


The following headings to the col- 
umns are suggested: 


Name of make. 

Number of change slip (if any). 

Specifications for each car listed: 
showing year, model, type of body or 
load capacity, motive power, factory 
number, list price and insurable horse- 
power. : 

Territory in which car is used and 
garaged. 

Date on which coverage commences. 

Date on which car is disposed of dur- 
ing policy term, if at all. 

Premium. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET _ Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Montgomery St. NEWARK, NAG: 
Ke. 


9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


Tel. 216 Montgomery 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1854 


Return premio Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 The real ite de of an insurance com- 
mete pany is in i - 

Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 agement, and pried ment ye THE 

HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 


COEYMAN TO JOIN ARMY 
Howard: 8. Coeyman, of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, a well known 
automobile insurance man, will soon 
join the National Army. 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire— Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


, 100 
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ADEQUATE | CLARENCE A, KROUSE & CO. | ¢p pga 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 
Alun LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CoO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street — 
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May Send Representa- Can Organize New 


tive to the Philippines 


FOREIGN INSURANCE  ASS’N 
Argentina and Brazil to Be Visited By 
Special Agent Michaels—Banking 


Facilities 


A meeting of the board of trustees 
of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association was held in New York yes- 
terday at which the constitution and 
by-laws of the association were finally 
adopted. : 

The subject of sending a man to in- 
vestigate conditions in South America 
was discussed and it was proposed that 
the association take advantage of the 
trip now being made to South America 
on behalf of his company by U. O. Mich- 
aels, special agent of the Insurance 
Company of North America. Mr. Mich- 
aels was in New York on Tuesday ar- 
ranging for his passports. He expects 
to sail about September 5 and to re- 
turn about December 1, after visiting 
Argentina and Brazil. 

May Send Man to Philippines 

The board of trustees also considered 
the advisability of sending a representa- 
tive to investigate insurance conditions 
in the Philippine Islands. The point 
was made in this connection that the 
laws of the Philippines favor com- 
panies having a deposit under the New 
York State safety fund deposit law 
and the association also has a number 
of attractive applications from the 
Philippines. For these reasons it is 
thought that action will probably be 
taken at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation favoring immediate investiga- 
tion of conditions in the Philippines. 

The board of trustees also decided 
that it would be desirable for the asso- 
ciation to avail itself of the interest 
expressed by American banks and 
bankers with foreign connections in 
the association and their offer of their 
facilities. 


AEROPLANE HAZARDS 


Referred To By Congressional Commit- 
tee on Aircraft Investigation.—Rec- 
ommendations Made 


_ In the Congressional aircraft report 
the following paragraphs were of inter- 
est to underwiters: 

Your committee in inspecting the airctaft 
plants has noticed the great danger of con- 
struction ‘by fire, owing to hazardous processes 
|of manufacture, hasty construction, lack of 
_automatic sprinkler, and other fire protection. 
! The burning of any of these factories, in 
_whole or in part, at this time would be a 
catastrophe, for it would greatly cripple the 
aircraft program. 

We urgently recommend that the require- 
ments of the Fire Prevention Bureau of the 


, National Council of Defense, composed of fire 


| insurance experts, for better fire protection in 
these factories be made immediately compul- 
|sory by the Director of Aircraft Production, 
and that a stipulation be inserted in future 
contracts compelling a compliance with such 
recommendations, 


| ASBURY PARK CHANGE 

_ William P. Sherman, former treas- 
urer of the T. Frank Appleby Company, 
Asbury Park, N. J., has been made 
manager of Pawley & Co., an Asbury 
Park insurance agency. Mr. Sherman 
went with the Appleby agency in 1904. 
He was former secretary of the As- 
‘bury Park Public Grounds Commission. 


Conservative -- 


, $1,750,616.04 
EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


THE HUMBOLDT © 


Sound -- 
Statement January 1, 1918 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


Insurance Companies 
CAPITAL COMMITTEE’S ATTITUDE 


Rumor Unfounded That Committee 
Has Ruled Against New Marine 
Insurance Companies 


A rumor was current along Beaver 
Street this week that the Capital Issues 
Committee of the War Trade Board, 
which passes on new corporations of 
every kind before they are permitted 
to commence operations, had made a 
ruling to the effect that no new marine 
insurance companies would be passed 
by the committee. The Eastern Under- 
writer investigated this rumor and 
found it to be unfounded. 


The Capital Issues Committee in the 
past two weeks has approved of two 
new marine insurance companies, the 
Trans Marine Insurance Co, and the 
Washington Marine Insurance Co., and 
word is expected soon that the com- 
mittee has approved the organization 
of the Hudson Insurance Co., of New 
York, which is identified with the Svea 
Fire & Life. 

It is reported, however, that two fire 
and marine companies being organized 
in the West were not approved by the 
committee, One of the companies was 
said to be organizing in Milwaukee and 
the other in Chicago. 

The object of the committee in pass- 
ing on new companies is apparently to 
base its judgment on whether the com- 
panies are being formed for permanent 
exploitation by responsible parties or 
whether they are temporary only. 


A BIG MEETING 


All Interests in Insurance To Be Repre- 
sented At Convention of Insur- 
ance Federation 


The convention of the Insurance Fed- 
eration which is to be held in Atlantic 
City the last week in October is to be 
an important gathering of the insur- 
ance interests at which great national 
questions are to be discussed. An at- 
tempt will be made, it is said, to have 
men present representing every phase 
of insurance. 

It is too early yet to describe the 
plans of the meeting, but it is the gen- 
eral opinion that one result will be to 
present insurance in the favorable light 
to which it is entitled by reason of the 
work which the insurance interests 
have contributed to the government, 
and, also, the sympathy which the lead- 
ing men in insurance have extended to 
the Government. In no sense of the 
word will it be a “protest” meeting of 
any kind. 

Among the visitors to New York this 
week was Counsel Turner of the Fed- 
eration. Beyond saying that the meet- 
ings would be of extreme importance 
and that.the best thought in insurance 
will be represented he did not care to 
be quoted. 


RE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Progressive 


LIABILITIES 
ad ea ala aie eisen wince) sins © ahusiese $ 300,000.00 
Unadjusted Losses ............0+ 93,290.82 
MEOSOLY Cuneta is cris tie 0 cle <.6'8 <''0 0s o'ea 0 1,024,694.02 
Other Liabilities... ec. se sscce 28,500.00 


Net Surplus 


$1,750, 616.04 


F, W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 
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Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


““The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


Agency Incorporated 
B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 


Associated Mutual 
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NOT HOW MANY BUT HOW GOOD 


One trained Soldier is worth a dozen of the other kind. And 
so it is with the Fire Insurance Agent. Experience and qualifi- 
cations are the factors in his success. This Company is not 
so particular about having a large Agency force as it is in hay- 
fa) ing a good Agency force. One of the benefits of such a plant is 
fa) that the Company can extend such Agents the best it has in the 
way of service and facilities. Not now and then but ALL the 
J time the NATIONAL UNION will speed up the efficiency of your 
a) office, With a known capacity for extending distinctive service 
a. which is practical, constant and real the NATIONAL UNION pre- 
oS sents‘attractive opportunities to experienced Agents of reliable (3 
c character. Get your Agency—Now. 
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New Enemy Alien 
Clause Drafted 


BROKER OFFERS SUGGESTION 


Believed New Form Would Overcome 
Objections to That in Use 
at Present 


Hoping to reach a solution of the 
perplexing situation which has arisen 
jn connection with the use of an enemy 
alien clause, a prominent member of 
the New York Fire, Marine & Liability 
Brokers’ Association has drafted a new 
form which reads: 

No loss under this policy shall be paid to, 
for, or on account of, or on behalf of an enemy 
or ally of enemy (as defined in the Act of Con- 
gress, approved October 6, 1917, known as the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, or amendments 
thereto, or in any proclamation of the Presi- 
dent pursuant thereto) or to or for any per- 
son who is acting for, on account of or on be- 


half of any enemy or ally of encmy unless 


the interest of enemy or ally of enemy has 
been conveyed, transferred, assigned and de- 
livered to the Alien Property ‘Custodian. or 
unless with a license from the President of 
the United States permission is granted to in- 
sure the enemy or ally of enemy. 


Organizations Interested 


This clause will be given considera- 
tion by the brokers’ association and 
other bodies interested. Its object is 
to overcome the objections’ made to 
the “Trading with the Enemy Clause” 
as used by some companies, of which 
the following is a sample: 

This entire policy shall be void if the in- 
surance hereunder, directly or indirectly, 1s 
for, or on account of, or on behalf of or for 
the benefit of, an “enemy” or “ally of enemy” 
(as defined in the Act of Congress, approved 
October 6th, 1917, known as the “Trading with 
the Enemy Act’? or amendments thereto, or 
in any proclamation of the President pursuant 
thereto) or is for any person who is acting 
for, or on account of, or on behalf of, or for 
the benefit of an “enemy” or “ally of enemy” 
unless the interest of the “enemy” or “ally 
of enemy”- has been conveyed, transferred, as- 
signed and delivered to the Alien Property 
Custodian, or unless with a license from the 
President of the United States permission jis 
granted to insure the “enemy” or “ally of 
enemy.” 

Many companies are not using any 
clause whatever and the situation is by 
no means clear to agents, brokers and 
underwriters. Insurance men seek to 
obtain a clause which will cover the 
intent of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act and at the same time not void 
all the insurance protection of an as- 
sured where only 4 portion of it might 
be considered subject to the terms of 
the Act. It is believed that the clause 
first quoted above covers the desired 
points and garries out the idea ex- 
pressed by Insurance Commissioner 
Cleary of Wisconsin, as published in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week. 
Insurance lawyers have evinced consid- 
erable interest in Commissioner Cleary’s 
argument that the clause now being 
used by some companies protects the 
companies but not the assured. In 
other words the commissioner believes 
that the assured should be paid for 
the loss on that portion of a risk which 
is not enemy owned, but should not 
be paid on that portion which is enemy 
owned. To put it another way, the in- 
nocent should not be made to suffer 
with the guilty. 


Robt. R. toe Laer, of Amsterdam and 
Copenhagen, has opened a New York 
office at 15 William Street. 


Net Surplus .......... 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 
Cash” Capital --y. ee 
Pe os eos 0 eS 2OOS OE bee” 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
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WOULD CUT CLAIMS 


Automobile Underwriters Expect to Be 
Helped By Fuel Administrator’s 
Regulation 


If the proposed government restric- 
tions on the Sunday use of motor vehi- 
cles should continue until the ciose of 
the year, automobile insurance men, 
especially those in the liability 
branches, see how their losses may be 
reduced twenty-five per cent., possibly 
more. 

Sunday is the big day for smash- 
ups. In the claim departments Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday brings a 
flood of claims, by far the greater num- 
ber of which grow out of Sunday mis- 
haps. 

With the new request (which later 
may become an order) in effect, com- 
paratively few of those who drive so 
freely on Sunday can use their cars 
during the other days of the week. 
Even if they do drive more on other 
days the same conditions of congestion 
are not likely to obtain. 


J. L. WOODS BACK SOON 

J. L. Woods, examiner in charge of 
the complaint bureau of the New York 
State Insurance Department, is expect- 
ed to return to his office soon after 
recuperating from a severe attack of 
acute rheumatism in the shoulders by 
which he was rendered helpless while 
traveling on a train. Mr. Woods has 
been home for more than a month. 


BECOMES A LOCAL AGENT 


Special Agent P. B. Travis of Atlanta, 
for the past two years in charge of the 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama field for 
the Niagara Fire, has resigned, to enter 
the local agency business at Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Mr. Travis has pur- 
chased a partnership in the business 
now conducted in the name of Strick- 
land & Tucker, and expects to take up 
his new duties October 1st. 


THRESHERMEN’S MUTUAL 

Commissioner of Insurance Cleary 
has granted a license to the National 
Threshermen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Madison, to do business in Wis- 
consin. The new company, of which 
B. B. Clark is president, and Len Clark, 
secretary, is a mutual company organ- 
ized primarily to insure the property 
of threshermen. 


GOES TO NATIONAL UNION 
D. M. Murchison, special agent of 
the American Eagle Fire for Virginia 
and North Carolina. has resigned to 
become special agent for the National 
Union Ins. 'Co., for Oklahoma, his form- 
er home state. 


William G. Stark, formerly a clerk 
in the Survey Department at the Home 
Office of the Hartford Fire, was offi- 
cially reported gassed Feburary 26, 1918. 


S. E. Locke, secretary of the Hart- 
ford Fire and Mrs. Locke, have gone 
to Eastern Point, Groton, Conn., where 
they will spend a few weeks. 


Robert A. Boit & Co. have been ap- 


pointed representatives of the Tokio 
F. & M., for Boston. 


GOs ee aera 3 = $1,250,000.00 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company in A merica’’ 


“AMERICA FORE” 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 


begin today to protect you against loss by fire. 
ee ...-ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Cash Capital 


Home Office 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


THE AIRPLANE 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 
the Eyes of the Army. 
and before the battle line, it watches 
for coming attacks. ; 

FIRE gives no warning of its coming. 
No eye can see where it will strike next. 
ADEQUATE Insurance is the airplane 
of protection. 
actual vision. 


INSURANCE EXCH. BLDG., 


ABTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


. 2 
August 30, 1918 | 
} 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited) 


Rising above 


Use foresight instead of 
Let the 


Pacific Coast Dept., 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES ; 


ay 


WADE ROBINSON & CO. nc. 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 
South William and Beaver Streets 


New York City 


| 
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STATE AGENCY ABUSES 


‘Branch Offices Corral Higher Com- 
missions—Growing Evil in Auto- 
mobile Insurance 


A practice of automobile writing 
agents in Eastern cities of establish- 
ing branch offices at other Eastern 
points, in order to take advantage of 
‘the differences in commission, is be- 
coming an additional annoyance in au- 
‘tomobile insurance circles. Business 
belonging in a low commission area is 
being placed in the higher commission 
centers. 

Before long the whole question of 
‘automobile insurance commissions, to. 
gether with state agency rules will be 
‘placed before the Conferences for per- 
manent adjustment. The situation has 
‘become the source of so much dissatis- 
faction that it is thought when it is 
finally taken up by Conference men 
representing the whole country it will 
not be dropped until a solution is 
reached. 

A decided effort will be made to ob- 
tain a state agency and commission 
‘rule for the whole country and the 
largest cities which will do away with 
the difficulties now experienced under 
the present system with its differences 
in commission rates and its open 
‘counters. 

Philadelphia, for example, is paying 
fifteen per cent., while New York and 
some other points pay twenty. The 
casualty companies have a 17% per 
cent. rule. The old competition be- 
tween the marine and the fire com- 
panies continues with no sign of dim- 
inution and has become acute as to 
the application of the state agency rule. 
Both in Conference and Bureau circles 
‘the need for a thorough overhauling 
jof the subject is daily becoming more 
apparent. 


LIEUT. LUDLUM WOUNDED 


‘Son of Home’s Vice-President Hurt In 
Action—Doing Well At Last 
Reports 


Friends of Vice-President Ludlum, of 
the Home, will regret to hear that his 
son, Lieut. Clarence A. Ludlum, Jr., 
was wounded severely in action on the 
Western Front some time between 
August 1 and 9. This information came 
to Mr. Ludlum from the War Depart- 
ment. 

Later, a cable was received from 
Lieutenant Ludlum’s sister, attached 
ite an American Red Cross receiving 
station somewhere near the sector 
‘where Lieutenant Ludlum was in ac- 
tion, saying that he was doing well 


at the time of her latest information, 
August 13. 


Frank H. Gibson Recovers 
Frank H. Gibson, of Cornwall & 
Stevens, who was seriously ill in a 
Brooklyn hospital with appendicitis is 

recovering, and has left the city. 


The Star Fire of New York has ap- 
plied for admittance to Maryland. H. 
E. Reisinger is Maryland special agent. 
RN — —— ee 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CoO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


_ Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


January 1, 1918 
a RES See $2,192,173.14 
Surplus in United States..... 772,927.35 


inclusive ....................,  25,298,472.00 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
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Big Explosion Line 


Landed By Caldwell WALTER F. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


est and for ire peuroase of obtaining an ac- 95 William St. 38-40 Clinton St. 
curate and reliable report as to the amount 
of existing insurance the Alien Property Cus- New York Newark, N. J. 


todian has deemed it advisable to have a sur- 
vey made of all such properties and has desig: 
nated Mr. Dean Caldwell of Washington, D.C., 
to make this survey. 

Mr. ‘Caldwell will make his report and rec- 
ommendations to you, and in turn we ask 
that you submit the same to us with any 


further recommendations you may have with S ¢ BISHOP ( O 
respect to insurance. P e * e 


Since the properties involved will secure 


AGENT 


: B . c Represented at AGENTS FOR 

the benefit of Mr. Cald'well’s services, it ili 

seems proper that his compensation should be Bey iiiam Street, NEW JERSEY 208 Broad Street, 
borne by the properties rather. than by the Elizabeth, N. J. 
Government. Jt has been arranged with Mr. Phone, 47 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


Caldwell that he will accept as his compensa- 
tion the brokerage to be derived from placing 
any additional insurance which may be neces- 
sary, in the event it is seen fit to allow him 
to place the same. In the event additional 


insurance is placed, Mr. Caldwell should of JAMES H. EPWORTH 


course receive a reasonable fee for his services. 


The method of compensation is intended to NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 

be left whol ie gout option. And it will be NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 

understood that r. ‘Caldwell will not inter- ; 

fere in any way with existing insurance, or 40 CLINTON STREET SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
with the contracts of companies for such in- NEWARK FIRST NEW YORK 
surance with insurance companies, agents or Phone Market 6536 Phone John 4560 
brokers now handling same. 

You will facilitate our work in this con- % 


nection if you will be ‘good enough to see 
that proper oe are given to Mr. Cald- 
cee hE rena BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 
In view of the unusual hazard growing out of 
the conditions incident to the war, we wish 


«e 
to suggest to your board of directors the ] r V ] n r e 8 e r n h a 1 d 
necessity of placing insurance to 


cover 

malicious explosions, bombardment and other owe 

damage which might occur because of war con- 68 William St., 19 Elm Ave., 

ditions. The nature of the insurance that may 

be secured is as follows: New York, N. Y. Hackensack, N. J. 
Explosion Insurance which is intended to F 

cover malicious explosions occurring on the Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co, Eagle & Br. Dom. Ins. Co. Ohio Farmers Ins, Co, 

nremises of your plant, and protects against Niagara-Detroit Und. Glens Falls Ins. Co. Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 


loss or damage caused thereby. It may be 
also made to cover explosions caused by any 
of the materials, processes incidental to the 
business, and further, loss due to explosions 
occurring on adjacent or remote premises. 
(Full war cover insurance which is intended 
to indemnify against all the hazards of war, 
invasion, insurrection, riot, civil war, civil 
commotion, military or usurped power, bom- 
bardment, fire and explosion caused by all 
of the foregoing, and explosion. 


American Eagle Ins. Co. 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 


Explosion insurance rates depend upon the LIABILITIES 
class of the plant insured and vary from Capital Stock; all cash=.;c.sesteee ee een Bed cies s'< bape $2,000,000.00 
twenty cents to $1.50. according to the degree Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 
of risk involved in the nature of the plant. serve, Legal|) Standard Mossmeeeseseh enact csccntetos. sccceeees 11,073,438.19 
ey get full Cover ine teanes de- Unsettled Losses and other Claims.............0....000..05 ves 2,168,701.64 
pen 1) upon the location of the plant, vary- Vaca oe 
PME SEtoe property situated on the ocean Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities .................... : 3,980,020.79 


t, to fifty cents for property more than 
twenty miles from ocean front and more than 
twenty miles from navigable channel thereto; 
and (2) upon the character of the plant. vary- 
ine from twenty cents to $1.50 according to 
ite nature. The total rate is arrived at by 
adding the zone rate to the plant rate. 

Very truly yours, 
J. T. Horner, 
Director Bureau of Trusts. 
In the correspondence of the Alien Prop- 
erty \Custodian the word “enemy” is used as qOUNDED "795 1792 Insurance Company of 1918 
meaning “enemy” or “ally of enemy,” as de- 


fined by the trading with the enemy act. | ‘ wie N OR | H AMERI A 
The Bureau of Trusts’ letter was printed in 


Total Assets January 1, 1918.............. .$19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


“The weekly Underwriter” last week. f : a9 PHILADELPHIA 
——- Ret 126th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 
W. B. HOLMES RESIGNS : : Cash Capital ies cceeies nS se Oe 
* NE ft nt Reserve for Premiums «++ 10,630,740.40 
W. B. Holmes has resigned Mes uss “i iy Reserve for Losses .. 4,419,000.00 
vising automobile underwriter for the sy oe eae Reserve for Taxes 950,000.00 
North British and affiliated companies, Reserve for Sundries oe 
effective September 9. Mr. Holmes has Surplus pentane 
2 Stock Insurance Company —_—_——_—. 
been with the company for three years. $28,477,242.66 
Before that he was with the St. Paul Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 
i ari’ ‘ ili: H. McGee, Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Exp losion, an Transit alesman’s oater, 
plage be Ge a <4 Nebetaaieia depart- Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 


Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 
ment. 


FRED. S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CoO. C. B. G. GAILLARD 
of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. NEW YORK See ease 
of Paris, France 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd, 
of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


SS SELES! 
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August Another Unprofitable Month For 
New York War And Marine Underwriters 


We have commented in our past is- 
sues upon the exceptionally heavy ma- 
rine and war losses which New York 
marine underwriters have been called 
upon to pay, and in our issue of the 
16th we made reference to the heavy 
losses sustained by war risk under- 
writers on the “F. R. Kellogg,” and by 
marine underwriters on the “M. C. Con- 
nelly,” in addition to which are the 
following: 

Steamer “Penistone” (war loss) 
which was sunk off Nantucket about 
August 15th while on a voyage from 
New York to Bordeaux. Figures rep- 
resenting the amount of loss to New 
York underwriters are not available, 
but at the least they will run into a 
very serious sum. 


“Proteus” Valued At $520,000 
Steamer ‘Proteus’ (marine loss) 
which was sunk by collision with a 
Government vessel near Diamond 
Shoals. Will fall heavily on local un- 
derwriters, as she was valued at not 
less than $520,000 and her cargo would 


probably run in the neighborhood of 
$500,000. 
Auxiliary Schooner “Madrugada,” 


bound from New York to Santos, which 
was destroyed by a submarine August 
15th, near Norfolk. Another heavy war 
loss falls to New York underwriters, 
the vessel and her cargo being placed 
in the local market. Will probably 
fall short of $1,000,000. 

Steamer “Canada Maru,” on a voyage 
from the Far East to the Pacific Coast, 
stranded on the Pacific Coast, and was 
later salved and incurred heavy salvage 
expenses. Had a very valuable cargo 
which was largely insured in the New 
York market. 

Steamer ‘Huttonwood,’ which was 
on fire in the Port of New York August 
7th, with a very valuable cargo des- 
tined to a French port. Will make 
another heavy loss for marine under- 
writers. 

Schoorer “Dornfontein,’ destroyed 
August 5th by a submarine. Cargo 
placed in this market, valued at about 
$75,000. 

Portuguese Bark “Porto,” bound from 
New Orleans to Oporto, sunk by sub- 
marine. War risk probably placed in 
this market for a fair sized sum. 


Abandoned At Sea 


Norwegian Barge “Sardhana,”’ Monte- 
video, for a United States Atlantic port, 
with a full cargo of linseed, abandoned 
at sea. Cargo insured for $400,000 to 
$500,000 in this market. 

Steamer “Gasconier.” New York to 
Rotterdam, loaded by the Belgium Re- 
lief Commission, Was sunk by a mine 
in the North Sea. Partly imsured in 
this market. 

Steamer “Lake Manitoba,” damaged 
by fire. Amount of damage not known 
at this writing. 

Norwegian Bark “Nordhav,” bound 
from River Plate to United States with 
a full cargo of linseed, destroyed by 
submarine. Cargo probably valued at 
$400,000. 


Estimated Loss On “Seguranca”’ 


Steamer “Seguraneca,’ New York to 
Greece, with a very valuable cargo, was 
beached at Bermuda. Cargo probably 
valued in the neighborhood of $1,000.- 
000, on which there will probably be 
a 50% loss, and ithe hull valued at 
$650,000 probably total loss, or 75% 


loss. Largely placed in the New York 
market. 

Motor Ship “Leonidas’—destroyed by 
fire on a voyage from New York to 
River Plate, with a full cargo of oil. 
Cargo valued at about $250,000, hull 
Bea Largely insured in this mar- 
ket. 

Rate Improvement Necessary 

Taking all these losses into consid- 
eration, in addition to the numerous 
other losses which underwriters have 
been called wpon to pay, there is no 
apparent profit in sight for local under- 
wruters tor tthe year 1918, nor for the 
year 1919, unless steps are taken to 
advance marine and war rates consid- 
erably over the rates which have been 
obtained for the past- eight months, as 
a great many ot the companies will 
not be able to continue ito do business 
unless radical improvement is made 
a.ong the lines suggested. Some of the 
iewer companies who are strong enough 
financially to withstand the losses 
which they have sustained will either 
discontinue the business or seek other 
fields for revenue. Some of the smaller 
newer companies who have been writ- 
ing exceptionally heavy lines will either 
be compelled to write materially smaller 
lines or discontinue tthe business en- 
tirely. 

It will therefore be seen that under- 
writers, as well as large marine broker- 
age offices who are interested in the 
continuance of the large American fa- 
cilities which have been established for 
writing marine business, will find it to 
their interest to get together and see 
that improvement is made, so that the 
underwriters will be compensated for 
the risk which they are asked to run. 

OBSERVER. 


ENTERS MARYLAND 


A. H. Ehrhart Appointed Manager of 
the Automobile Owners’ Indemnity 
Exchange 


The Automobile Owners’ Indemnity 
Exchange of Philadelphia, an inter-in- 
surance concern recently admitted to 
Maryland, with A. H. Ehrhart, resident 
manager, has issued a circular explain- 
ing its plan of operation. Apparently 
no provision is made for the accumula- 
tion of surplus. It is assumed that 
whatever funds may be left after pay- 
ing claims are applied to that account. 
The premium income is split in two 
parts, 25 per cent. for expenses and 
75 per cent. for loss claims. All losses 
will be paid out of the 75 per cent. 
The “Baltimore Underwriter” says: 
“What the insured motor owner may 
have to do in case that amount is in- 
sufficient to pay the claims, it is not 
stated. It can only be imagined.” 


AUTOMOBILE PREMIUMS 


A statistical survey of the automobile 
business transacted during the first six 
months of this year by the Automobile 
Department of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company, justifies the expec- 
tation that the total automobile prem- 
iums for 1918 will show an important 
increase over those of 1917 unless pro- 
duction is radically cut down for the 
remainder of this year. 


Gus N. Brown, local agent at Scran- 
ton, Pa., was in New York this week. 
* * * 

William Umbrie, local manager in 
Philadelphia for the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, spent several 
days of this week in New York City. 


UNDERWRITER 


SURPLUS 


MARINE MANAGERS 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO.,, Inc. 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


August 80, 1918 


— 


a 


$793,852.75 


PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


In 


erty of all descriptions. 


We would be pleased to receive applications from agents and bro- 


kers having this class of business 


FIRE, MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


. Mc COMB & CO. © 
INCORPORATED 
56 Beaver Street New York 


addition to our regular marine and war risk business, we now 
have a department for writing FIRE insurance only on vessel prop- 


to place. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


WM. 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Telephone Hanover 2054 


Established 1898 


Marine Insurance. 


Local agents are invited to consult us 


on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 
Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


EXCESS ASSOCIATION 


Splendid Progress Being Made—Several 
Meetings Held—lIts Plan of 
Operation 


The Fire Underwriters’ Excess Asso- 
ciation has held several meetings and 
is making splendid progress. The plans 
of the association in brief follow: 


First—The Association shall deal only with 
surplus or excess amounts which cannot be 
placed through regular company and agency 
channels. 


Second—The total cost to the members for 
commission and/or brokerage combined shall 
not exceed 5% for such excess amounts. 

Third--Operations shall be conducted through 
the Association’s office in New York, where a 
competent manager and staff shall be employed 
under the supervision of an Advisory Commit- 


tee of nine company officials, the latter to 
be_readily available for consultation. 
Fourth—A joint policy or certificate (the 


liability being several, not joint) shall be is- 
sued by the manager, who shall be vested 
by each company with binding power. 
Fifth—Participation of each member in each 
risk accepted shall be on the basis fixed by 


- 45 Wall St. NEW YORK 


the member for its interest as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sixth—Each member’s participation shall be 
obligatory. 

Seventh—An Open Policy from each member, 
shall be supplied for each State. In_ such | 
States where members are not licensed the | 
Open Policy may be issued at the Home Office | 
for the particular State or States, subject to 
local State laws. The Open Policy shall be 
the “Standard” of each State. In such 4s 
have none, the New York Standard will be 
issued. 

Eighth—The manager shall arrange for proper 
accounting and for collection of premiums an 
shall remit within ninety (90) days to each 
company. 

Ninth—Losses shall be reported by the man-— 
ager and shall follow the adjustment of the | 
agency line, but proof and drafts shall pass. 
through the Association office. . | 

Tenth—The Association shall in no way Con 
flict with other organizations, such as the Un: 
derwriters’ Grain Association, and shall. 
specifically exempt the properties coming Un 
der the jurisdiction of the latter. | 

Eleventh—The Rotating Committee shall be 
the judge of what constitutes a single risk. | 

Twelfth—The manager shall arrange with the, 
agent or broker that in the event of amy fe- 
duction in amount of insurance on a tisk 
a, the Association’s line shall be reduced) 
path i) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 


. | 


| 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Compensation Not 
Yet Profitable 


NEW YORK EXPERIENCE SHOWN 


Last Year’s Figures Show Improve- 
ment—Mutual Reserves Adequate— 
Stock Acquisition Expense 17% 


In the forthcoming annual report of 
the New York Insurance Department 
it will be shown that the stock com- 
panies writing compensation lines ex- 
perienced a loss ratio of 64.22 and an 
expense ratio of 38.98 for the period 
July 1, 1914 to December 31, 1917. The 
/ mutual companies’ loss ratio is 66.52 
/ and expense ratio 13.53. For all com- 

panies the loss ratio is 64.77; expense 

32.87. These percentages are computed 

on earned premiums, incurred losses 

and expenses, the volume of premiums 
being as follows: All carriers, $56,553,- 

581; non-participating, $43,013,806; par- 

ticipating, $13,539,775. 


Results Last Year 


For the calendar year 1917 the ex- 
_ perience is a little better, showing that 
while the companies have been losing 
money they are now about breaking 
even. All carriers show a loss ratio of 
61.07, expense 31.89; stock companies, 
loss ratio 59.78; loss expense 37.85; 
mutuals, loss 64.59; expense 15.66: The 
premium volumes are: All carriers, 
$21,342,405; mon-participating, $15,605,- 
402; participating, $5,737,003. 
' Premiums, Losses aad’ Indicated Loss Ratios, 
by Policy Year of Issue (All Carriers 
Excepting State Fund). 
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Policy Year 1914 
Cee $12,832,478 $6.102,058 47.55% 
MOG oS o5 + « 12,958,648 6,711,583 51.79 
Policy Year 1915 
GAGr en... «0 ‘12,682,601 8,355,497 64.96 
1) ae 12,922,629 8,470,884 65.55 
Policy Year 1916 
DS) ae 15,532,305 10,673,520 68.72 
Policy Year 1917 
SOF nix, 8,526,792 5,515,512 64.68 


‘Representing an average exposure of six 
months. 

This table develops the true loss ratio 
| of the business underwritten in a given 
calendar year tracing the subsequent 
developments as to premiums and losses 
to an ultimate conclusion so far as 
may be with a considerable proportion 
_ of losses still remaining unliquidated. 

. State Fund Status 

It is pointed out in the report that 
the expenses of the State Insurance 
Fund until June 30, 1916 were not a 
charge against the premiums received 
but were paid out of the general funds 
of the state. For this reason the ap- 
parent expense ratio of the State Fund 
for the period covered by the report 

was only 3.5%. 

An analysis is given of the expenses 
of the stock companies the result of 
which conforms closely to the loadings 
which have been established for rate 
making purposes. The table shows 
that it has cost approximately 17.0% 
of the premium for acquisition or busi- 
ness getting expense, 75% for claim 
' adjustment, 2.2% for inspection and 

accident prevention work, 2.3% for 

taxes and 8.9% for general administra- 

tion or home office expense. This dis- 

tribution of the expense items of the 
_ business does not, of course, hold true 
for individual companies. 

Loss reserves carried by the mu- 
tual companies and by the State Insur- 
ance Fund have proved adequate. 


fIncludes State Fund. 
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Cost Plus and Lump 
Sum on Same Basis 


RATE OF 4.36 FOR SHIPBUILDING 


Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
and New York Department Agree 
on Terms 


All distinction in rates between con- 


-tracts for construction work undertaken 


for the government on a cost plus basis 
and for a lump sum, has been elimi- 
nated by the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board. The action of the Board 
has the endorsement of the New York 
Insurance Department. 

All reference to cost plus basis is to 
be stricken out. Special rates for class- 
ifications named in Bulletins R. C. 236 
and T. C. 238 shall be made available 
only upon specific approval by the 
Board, provided satisfactory evidence 
in each case is submitted to the effect 
that the work iis essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, and that 
the commission will not exceed TA% 
of the premium. 

4.36 For Boat Building 

Relative to boat building operations 
for the government the New York In- 
surance Department, acting upon the 
recommendation of a special commit- 
tee, has authorized the following amend- 
ments to the provisions of Circular 
Letter R. C. 238, of the Rating Board, 
June 5, 1918: 

Boat building—wood—not otherwise 

classified, No. 6801.............. 4.36 
Boat building—constructing sand 

boats, scows and barges (not 

available for division of payroll 

PINGS GS CaM Refojin: 6) 01, oxen ep0u.0 Son euepavelerene 4.36 
Boat building—iron or steel—not 

otherwise classified, No. 6840....4.36 

The foregoing special rates will be 
made available upon proper evidence 
submitted to the effect that the work 
is to be performed under contract exe- 
cuted by the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and that the commission will not ex- 
ceed 71% per cent. . 

The special rates for Classifications 
6820, 6821 and 6823 appearing in Bul- 
letin R. C. 238, are withdrawn on the 
ground that the classifications do not 
involve work for the United States 
Government. 


MISS MAYCRINK WITH BUREAU 


Leaves New York Insurance Depart- 
ment To Go With Compensation 
Inspection Rating Office 


Miss Emma Maycrink, formerly with 
the New York Insurance Department, 
has gone with the Compensation Inspec- 
tion Rating Bureau. 

She was with the auditing division 
of the New York Insurance Department, 
where her work had attracted consider- 
able favorable attention. She is a fel- 
low of the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
and has completed a course at Colum- 
bia University. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


yf ee HARTFORD, 


vy 


INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


Old Man Considered 
Good Accident Risk 


H. E. REX TALKS ON AGE LIMITS 


Members of Traveling Men’s Associa- 
tions Against Turning Down Men 
of Mature Years 


H. E. Rex, secretary of the Iowa State 
Traveling Men's Association, believes 
that a man 65 or 75 years old, or even 
older, is, if in good physical condition, 
a safe risk for accident insurance. Mr. 
Rex addressed the Mutual Section of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference this week on “To What Age 
Should We Continue Hither Health or 
Accident Insurance?” He made this ex- 
ception: that if injured, an old man 
would not make as rapid recovery as a 
younger person. 

Mr. Rex argued that the old man has 
reached the years of discretion and 
takes fewer chances than the man 
under fifty. -He is not plunging reck- 
lessly: toward his goal but proceeds 
with caution. There is need to be care- 
ful of the unprincipled men of mature 
age, who have means, whose time is 
of no monetary value, but when dis- 
abled might malinger. The same com- 
plaint is made of younger men, however. 


Glad To Pay Young Man 


When an old man makes a claim 
there is always the impulse to cancel 
but in the case of a ‘young man, under 
like conditions, no word of complaint 
comes from the claim department, and 
he gets a letter something like this: 
“Bnclosed please find check; lucky you 
belonged to our association; it is a 
pleasure to pay your claim; please 
send us a new member.” 

Again, the personal or selfish element 
enters into the situation. If the senti- 
ment of the members of an association 
like this is considered, there would 
never: be an age limit. Members will 
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Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. 


This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 


Policy. 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


pay an additional premium but they do 
not wish a limit. If, carrying the 
old man until he dies a natural death 
should cost a little more, it would be 
only a trifle each year and Mr. Rex 
favors paying it. 

The health feature is not parallel to 
the accident feature. Old men suffer 
prolonged illnesses. Members would 
probably favor an age limit for health 
insurance. 


NEW YORK STATE RATES UP 


Plate Glass Schedule Advanced to 
Manual Plus 33 1/3 Per Cent. Ef- 
fective October 1 


New plate glass rates for New York 
State, of Manual plus 33 1/3 per cent., 
have been made by W. F. Moore. This 
does not affect Greater New York. The 
compilation of experience there has not 
been completed. The new rate also 
does not affect the counties of Broome, 
Tioga and Chemung, where a rate of 
Manual plus 50 per cent. has been in 
effect since July 1. The 33 1/3 per 
cent. advance becomes effective Octo- 
ber 1. 


LABOR ATTACKS COMPANIES 


Stock casualty companies are being 
bitterly attacked by the New York 
State Federation of Labor. A pam- 
phlet is being issued from the offices 
of the New York State Insurance Fund 
and the State Industrial Commission, 
presenting the arguments before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in favor 
o* eliminating companies organized for 
profit from doing business under the 
compensation law. These arguments 
are by F. Spencer Baldwin, manager 
of the New York State Insurance 
Fund; and Thomas J. Duffy, chairman 
of the Ohio ‘State Industrial Commis- 
sion. The Foreword is by Edward A. 
Bates, secretary, New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


BIG CONSTRUCTION BOND 


The London & Lancashire Indemnity 
has written the bond of the Dinwiddie 
Construction Company, covering the 
latter’s contract for erection of 116 
buildings for the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation at Vallejo, Cal., to ac- 
commodate workers at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. The contract, which is on 
a fixed fee basis and for a total of nearly 
$1,000,000, covers the erection of resi- 
dences, apartment buildings, hotels, 
kitchens, mess halls and other build- 
ings to house the navy yard workers. 
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THE EASTERN 


Health and Accident Conference 


(Continued from page 9) 


W. C. Faxon’s Plea 
For Uniform Policy 


DEPLORES SPECULATIVE TREND 


Business Easier to Sell Now—Standard 
Form Would Save Agent’s Time 
and Energy 


What Walter C. Faxon, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life, had to say to the 
health and accident underwriters in 
Chicago was of particular interest, as 
his subject was “Co-operation or Com- 
petition; Which is Most Effective in 
Reaching Results.” Mr. Faxon is also 
chairman of the Committee of Fifteen 
which prepared the proposed uniform 
policy contracts. 

The speaker pointed out that through 
the increasing liberality in accident 
and health insurance, tthe strictest kind 
of selection of risks has been made 
necessary, refusal of many risks that 
might have been carried under less 
“wide-open” policies has become com- 
pulsory and a certain prejudice against 
companies for their methods has de- 
veloped and undesirable regulative 
statutory legislation has ensued. 

Furthermore the liberal policy forms 
have created a speculative atmosphere 
in accident insurance and paved the 
way for the payment of very large 
sums of money into the estates of 
wealthy people which have made ap- 
palling inroads upon the premiums re- 
ceived without creating a correspond- 
ing benefit to the companies or to the 
public welfare. 

Mr. Faxon said it is a wise under- 
writer who has the courage to hold 
down his limits and consistently resist 
the temptation to accept large risks 
even though the acceptance of them 
might establish a sort of prestige for 
his company. No one company has 
enough $50,000 risks to establish an 
average loss ratio in a class composed 
of $50,000 risks alone and such pay- 
ments as are made of these large 
losses must be provided for by the pre- 
mium payments on smaller policies 
thereby materially advancing tthe loss 
ratio for death losses upon the entire 
business. j 

Situation Has Changed 

Mr. Faxon reminded the Conference 
members of the fundamental province 
of accident insurance and recalled that 
twenty years ago it was necessary to 
do extraordinary things to attract pub- 
lic attention to accident insurance, but 
a person today being injured by acci- 
dental means is loath to admit he had 
no accident insurance, while a person 
killed by accident without having acci- 
dent insurance is generally regarded 
in the same class with those whose 
houses burn while uninsured. The pub- 
lic, however, is exceedingly indifferent 
and unmindful of the chances of acci- 
dent to which it is daily exposed. 

Co-operative adoption by all compa- 
nies of policy forms substantially alike 
as to coverage and cost, and the same 
classification of risks will be of won- 
derful help toward the standardization 
of the business so greatly to be de- 
sired. Amd to this as nearly uniform 


Assets ..... 
Liabilities . 
Capital ora 
Surplus over-all liabilities........... 
Losses paid to June 30, 1918.......... 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health, and Disability Insurance; 


Injury, 
Elevator, 


Damage). Automobile (Personal 
Druggists, Owners and Landlords, 
surance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Offige—92 William St. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1918 


Burglary, 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 


Frederick Richardson’s Talk 
(Continued from page 9) 
my premiums in a fund that will mainly 
be used to provide benefits for people 
who are not hard-working, or normally 
healthy or honest or sober?” 
Where State Schemes Start 

The Conference was reminded of the 
disinclination of the working class to 
maimtain insurance for themselves, due 
to improvidence or ignorance, which in 
turn suggests the fause remedy of com- 
pulsory State imsurance to overcome 
the evils that are certain to ensue 
where insurance has not been provided. 

Still another thought was that insur- 
ance men must not make the mistake 
ot assuming that the agitation tor 
State schemes of compulsory insurance 
starts from mowhere. It starts from 
the tact that there is a large amount 
ot unnecessary suifering in the world 
which preventive medicine and the ap- 
piication of the principles of insurance 
would help to reduce and to mitigate. 

The supply of insurance facilities is 
only limited by tthe strength and capa- 
culty OL existing imsurance institutions, 
and it would be criminal folly to sub- 
stitute for the voluntary efforts of re- 
sponsible persons and societies a gov- 
ernmeut’s. power to tax and to contis- 
cate unrelated assets for the purpose 
of meeting its liabilities. 

Governmental Guarantees 

It is a mistake to assume that gov- 
ernmental guarantees given to persons 
engaging in dangerous enterprises for 
the protection of the State in time of 
war constitute in any real sense an 
exercise of insurance principles. 

Work For Other Agencies 

Again referring to prevention, Mr. 
Richardson said that the lapse ratio 
“will begin to fall when we begin to 
carry on our business intelligently.” 
Let us forget ithe stupid idea that we 
gain at another's expense and by di- 
verting one another’s business. Other 
agencies must also be at work. There 
must be great schemes of housing re- 
form and liberal endowment of light 
and air and green cool spaces in the 
cities of the future; developments otf 
social hygiene for the treatment of all 
forms of degeneracy; nurseries for the 
cultivation of those finer strains of 
character, impulse and intellect which 
make men infinite in faculty and divine 
in purpose. 


methods in the administration of the 
business and in the settlement of claims 
as possible and the energies of agents 
can be concentrated to insuring the 
great majority of the now uninsured. 
How Agents Would Benefit 

Mr. Faxon advocated the adoption of 
a standard form of policy on the ground 
that it would save the time and en- 
ergies of all agents in that they would 
not have to analyze policy contracts of 
competitors and argue the merits of 
relatively unimportant differences with 
their prospects. The insurance would 
be sold on the personality of the agent 
plus the standing and reputation of the 
company and not upon some inconse- 
quential difference in benefits or in 
phraseology of a policy. 


$15, 684,739.43 
12,471,369.12 
1,000,000.00 
2,213,370.31 
63,244,803.06 
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Fidelity Bonds; Surety _ Bonds; 
Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 


Property D-mage and Collision), Physicians, 
Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler In- 
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Ready For 
Safety Congress 


INSURANCE MEN 


ON PROGRAM 


W. B. Bilheimer, Toastmaster at Ban- 
quet—Speakers Number 174—Gov- 
ernment Taking Active Part 


Of the 174 speakers at the Seventh 
Annual Safety Congress, nime are con- 
nected with the insurance business. 
The Congress is to be held at Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, September 16 to 20, 
inc)usive. 

J. J. Heelan, superintendent, Bureau 
of Inspection and Accident Prevention, 
Aetna Life, Hartford, will speak on 
“Modern Methods of Safeguarding.” 

Dr. Leroy P. Kuhn, surgeon, Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago, “Infections and Blood Poison in 
the Woodworking Industry.” 

Alexander Fleischer, swpervisor, Wel- 
fare Division, Metropolitan Life, 
secretary of the Health Service Sec- 
fey Meeting to be held September 

. fl 

The other insurance men who an 
speak are H. L. Geisler, secretary, 
Builders’ Limited Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, Madison, Wis., whose 
subject is “Effect of Accident Preven- 
tion on Compensation Bureau”; Harry 
A. Mackey, chairman, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau, State of Pennsyl- 
vania, “Responsibility of the State for 
the Industrial Cripple”; F. L. Hoffman, 
statistician, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, “The Dust Hazard to Health in 
the Stone Industry’; A. W. Whitney, 
general manager, National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, “Public 
Accidents—What They Mean in Mon- 
etary Loss”; Frederick C. Crum, as- 
sistant statistician, Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, “The Classification of 
Public Accidents”; Dr. Geo. E. Tucker, 
Aetna Life, San Francisco, “The Med- 
ical Administration of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws.” 

Message From President Wilson 

A message emphasizing the pressing 
need for the conservation of man-power 
will be received from President Wilson, 
a member of the Cabinet delivering 
the principal address at a public meet- 
ing to be held the opening day of the 
convention. “Safety as an Asset in Win- 
ning the War,” by the Hon. Franklin 
K. Lane, will express the views of the 
national government in its determina- 
tion to prevent every avoidable acci- 
dent in industrial America. Charles M. 
Schwab, director of the Emergency 
Fieet Corporation, will give tthe prin- 
cipal address at the opening session 
of the convention, his subject being 
“The Democratization of Industry.” 
Mr. Schwab’s address will be given im- 
mediately after the noon intermission, 
September 16 and he will be followed 
by John Ring, Jr., president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis, who will 
discuss the “Nationalization of the 
Safety Idea.” “The Economic Value of 
Health of Industrial Employes” by Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, American Iron and 
Steel Institute, New York, will be one 
of the noteworthy addresses at this 
session. As a closing feature one of 
the latest industrial safety films will 
be shown. 

The third session of the day will take 
the form of a public mass meeting and 
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at this gathering the Secretary of In- 
terior will be the principal speaker. 
For Safety Engineers 
Tuesday’s program will open with a 
general session, arranged primarily for 
the benefit of safety engineers desiring 
to familiarize themselves with the 
fundamental principles and methods of 
securing success in their safety work. 
Specialists in applying the national 
message to local needs will present 
scientific analysis of the work of the 
past year. ‘ 
Tuesday afternoon a general round 


| 


table discussion, under the direction of 


Chairman Phillip Stremmel, general 
superintendent, Granite City Steel 
Works, will occupy the full time of the 
convention. Among the principal topics 
to be discussed will be “How to Get 
the Manager Interested in Safety” and 
“The Promotion of Community Interest 
in Safety as an Industrial Asset.” 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday will witmess the inauguration of 
Sectional meetings, where the delegates 
will gather to discuss problems of acci- 
dent prevention peculiar to their call- 
ing or industry. 

An informal dinner will be held 
Wednesday evening, September 18, with 
Ww. B. Bilheimer, general manager, 
Franklin Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, toastmaster. A novelty in the 
form of a five-minute address by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, by long distance 
telephone, through courtesy of South 
Western Bell Telephone Company, will 
be a leading feature of the occasion. 
The new director of the American 
Museum of Safety, Mr. R. M. Little, 
will speak on “Forethoughts and After- 
thoughts on Safety’ and a patmiotic 
address will be made by Mr. James 
Schermerhorn of Detroit, and “The 
New Place the War Has Given Women 
in Industry” by Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago, Illinois, will com- 
plete a most enjoyable evening. 


J. G. MADIGAN PRESIDENT 


Heads International Claim Association 
Convention Held in Chicago This 
Week 


At the closing session of the In 
ternational Claim Association held in 
Chicago there were several discus- 
sions on technical topics and various 
items of business were closed up, and 
the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, J. G. Madi- 
gan, Great Eastern Casualty, New 
York City; vice-president, L. B. Greg- 
ory Reliance Life, Pittsburgh; secre- 
tary, E. \C. Beck, Interstate Business 
Men’s Association, Des Moimes; treas- 
urer, F. LeRoy Templeman, Maryland 
Assurance, Baltimore; librarian, Bay- 
ard P. Holmes, New York City. HExecu- 
tive Committee—Dr. W. L. Gahagan, 
chairman, New York City; J. J. Dorn, 
United States Casualty, New York; 
David N. Case, Travelens, Hartford; 
W. T. Grant, Business Men's Accident 
Association, Kansas City; and W. A. 
Budlong. 


Frank C. Moffatt, of 92 William Street, 
an F. & C. man, has entered the gov 
ernment service. 


The Armstrong Agency, Inc., which 
has been located at 55 John Street, 
has removed to 100 William Street, 
eighth floor. 


Accident, Health, 
NSURANCE 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 
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Commenting on how 


the public buys all 
sorts of things, 
some good and 
. some bad, some nec- 
ssary and some unnecessary, the Na- 
ional Casualty observes that health 
nd accident insurance is one of the 
hings the public needs and it only re- 
uires a salesman to place it. 

The result of employment is wages. 
‘he result of insurance is equivalent 
9 wages. Nothing else can fill the 
‘lace of wages except insurance. There 
‘tands exposed the whole brief argu- 
nent. It rings true, and value and 
aerit are behind it, and yet it requires 
, salesman to round up the public, get 
t in a corner and make it want to buy. 


| The one great weakness in sales- 
naanship is that desire to close up a 
isk rises above all else, and in many 
ases a prospect is spoiled by poor 
jandling. It is a good deal like mak- 
ng cake. It doesn’t matter how care- 
ully the ingredients may be selected, 
ior does it matter how carefully it is 
ut in the oven. The fact remains that 
hat if the cake is pulled when half 
jaked, it is spoiled. Care to leave it 
ust long enough, and pull it out care- 
ully, is all that will insure success. 
fhe same care is absolutely necessary 
n selling insurance. The public is 
airly intoxicated with prosperity. Wages 
ire higher than men ever dreamed of, 
ind they need more protection than 
‘ver before—and they know it. But 
‘uman nature is prodigal, and the man 
vho buys insurance is the man who is 
‘arefully rounded up and properly edu-- 
rated. The fault is not with the pub- 
ic, but it is with the bungling agent 
vho doesn’t study his own game until 
1e knows how to play it. 


* * # 


| Bungling Agent 
| Not Public 
. At Fault 


Everybody in this 
business is accus- 
tomed to hearing talk 
about “service” until 
the term has become 
aackneyed—what in the newspaper 
dusiness is referred to as a “bromide.” 
Nevertheless what the Continental 
Jasualty says to its agents on this sub- 
ject is of special interest at this time: 
| “Speaking on service rendered by in- 
surance men to the public calls to mind 
1 subject that has been discussed 
somewhat at length by the insurance 
newspapers of the country; namely, the 
oossibility of the government extend- 
ng its insurance activities to branches 
pf insurance which do not come under 
fue head of what might be termed war 
‘isk insurance. Democratic govern- 
ment reflects the will, the desire and 
ispirations of the majority of its citi- 
sens. The government cannot and will 
1ot engage in any form of insurance 
which the public feels is being satis- 
‘actorily handled by the present insur- 
ince institutions, and the degree of sat- 
Sfaction of the public with the present 
nstitutions depends upon how efficient 
S the service which those institutions 
are now rendering to the public. It is 
more important than ever, therefore, 
that the field men continue to render 
satisfactory service and that they go a 
step further and educate the public to 
the fact that this service is satis- 
factory. 

“The writer of this article is so thor- 
oughly imbued with the fact that the 
American brand of democracy will not 
develop into paternalism that he does 
lot believe that the government has the 
slightest intention of extending its in- 
surance functions beyond those which 
fave already been made necessary by 
che exigencies of the war. Hence, the 
only reason for bringing the point to 
he attention of our field force is to im- 
oress upon them the necessity from 


vhis angle for constant improvement in 
service.” 


Up to Agents 
and 
Companies 


Men in other lines of 

Decision—A business have very 

Banker’s much the same _ prob- 

View lems as do those sell- 

ing insurance. A health 

and accident insurance man, if he de- 

sires to build up an agency, must de- 

cide in the beginning what he wants 

to do and what he desires to accom- 
plish, then to go to it. 

George M. Reynolds, president of the 
Continental & Commercial Bank, Chi- 
eago, covers this point very clearly. 
He says: “I believe that decision is the 
most vital element in life whether it 
is in business, in politics or in every 
day social affairs. 'The man who knows 
what he wants to do is almost certain 
to be a winner. The reason is he has 
a definite goal that he tries to reach. 
The very fact that he has picked out 
a goal means that he wants to reach it. 
If I were asked what quality in a man 
would help him more :than anything 
else to win success I should say with- 
out hesitation that it is knowing what 
he wants. The power of decision when 
backed by industry and observation, is 
practically certain to bring success, or 
rather to bring a man to success for 
success does not come to us. We have 
to go out and get it.” 

* * i 

One reason why 
some agents get 
so little business 
out of their ter- 

ritory is that they 
have never drawn a mental picture of 
how much a town should produce in 
business. The Hoosier Casualty has 
grasped this point and presents it to its 
agents. 

If located in a town of five thousand 
inhabitants an agent should consider 
that a town of that size is zood for 
three hundred policy holders; if a town 
of ten thousand, four hundred policy 
holders; if twenty-five thousand, six 
hundred. It is a positive fact that one 
company has in a town of six hundred 
thousand inhabitants, ten thousand pol- 
icy holders. 

It’s all in deciding what one wishes to 
accomplish. So decide how many pol- 
icy holders you would like to have in 
your town and then go to work and get 


What Each Town 
Should 
Produce 


them. It’s the only way. 
* * * 
The best time to sell 
Disturbed insurance is when a 
Conditions community is dis- 


Create 
Opportunities 


turbed on account of 
some particular loss. 
This is just another 
way of saying that most men never ap- 
preciate a thing until it is taken away 
from them. A fire in a residence block 
which brings a demand for fire insur- 
ance; a man dies suddenly and leaves 
a family short of money. That brings 
a demand for life insurance in that 
locality. Another man suffers and is 
laid up for months by a bad automobile 
accident, which causes a demand for 
disability insurance. This world war 
has unsettled things, and has made 
everybody think seriously; so now is 
the time to solicit health and accident 
insurance, while people are in a seri- 
ous mood. 
* * * 

Holcombe G. Johnson of Johnson & 
Adams has for three years qualified 
for the ‘Continental Casualtv’s One 
Hundred Thousand Dollar Life Club. 
This year he has the distinction of 
leading the entire agency force in per- 
sonal production which entitles him to 
the honor of the presidency of the 1918- 
19 Club. His paid-for business shows 
an increase considerably over one hun- 
dred per cent. as compared with form- 
er years. This is a most excellent 
record considering that Mr. Johnson is 
compelled to devote a large portion of 
his time to the handling and producing 
of casualty business. His territory is 
the South-eastern agency. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


‘Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, 


OF NEW YORK 
47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Alonze G. Broeks, Ass’t See. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


OF LONDON, 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55S JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, 
Charles R. Culyer & Co. Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Mgr., 1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, D, C. 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 
F. 0. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


MONTHLY PAYMENT 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


President Forrest’s Talk 
at Chicago Meeting 


(Continued from page 9.) 


In view of the possibility of a flood 
of insurance legislation next year, Mr. 
Forrest suggested the appointment of 
a legislative committee by the Con- 
ference. 

An encouraging feature of the busi- 
ness is the increasing absence of cause 
for complaint by supervising state offi- 
cials. Mr. Forrest referred to the work 
of the committee on uniform, standard- 
ized ‘policy forms as having been 
highly successful. He urged that all 
members co-operate in the movement. 


Many Shifts in Business 


Regarding business in volume, women 
and group insurance, Mr. Forrest said: 

“The time when monthly pay health 
and accident risks can be secured in 
large volume and easily, seems to have 
passed; the cause is obscure. Possibly 
it may be attributed to the grouping 
of labor in large units and in the clos- 
ing of many small shops which have 
furnished monthly pay companies a 
goodly clientele. We are poor generals 
if we cannot shift our forces to meet 
changed conditions. 

“The insurance of women at rates 
slightly higher than men’s rates is now 
successfully carried on. The company 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 75c, ' 
Whole broiled lobster 85c. 


granting sickness insurance to women 
at ordinary manual rates will soon find 
them inadequate. , 


“The majority of the large manufac- 
turing plants are equipped with soci- 
eties and bureaus for the giving of 
service and a small sickness disability 
benefit, the workmen’s compensation 
laws taking care of the accidents of 
occupation, therefore the securing of 
individual applications is difficult. 
Those of us who are equipped for the 
handling of what is known as group 
insurance may turn to that line, the 
others, it would appear, must see the 
necessity of seeking business among 
the less hazardous classes. 

“Service by the insurance company, 
a system looking to prevention rather 
than compensation, a saving in the 
turnover of labor, meaning a decrease 
in the shifting of operatives, is all a 
part of the new order of things.” 

Mr. Forrest regretted that little prog- 
ress has been made toward lessening 
acquisition and maintenance costs. 


Watch for 
Registration Day 


The President of the United States will soon announce 
by proclamation, a Registration Day to be held as early in 
September as possible. 


. More than 2,000,000 men are needed to put our army ona 
5,000,000 men basis. 13,000,000 are expected to register. 


Class one is nearly exhausted. This Class must be replen- 
ished from new registrants not later than October Ist. 


Who must register: 


All men from 18 to 45 years of age (both inclusive) should watch 
closely for the President’s Proclamation, definitely designating who 
must register. 


Where you will register: 


In the customary voting precincts in the jurisdiction of your Local Selec- 
tive Service or at other points to be designated. 


Sick and non-resident registrants: 


These will be furnished cards by their Local Boards. The sick will be 
registered by persons deputized todo so. Non-residents may register by 
mail through the County or City Clerk of the place at which they are 
stopping. Special provision will be made for felons, persons awaiting trial 
and others confined in jails or institutions. 


The Government of the United States asks your hearty co-operation with your 
Local Board in making the registration a complete 100% catalogue of every 
man of the ages to be announced in the President’s Proclamation. Selection 
will take place later by the usual classification method. 


The penalty for failure to register is one year imprisonment and 
INO man can exonerate himself by the payment of a fine. 


WATCH FOR REGISTRATION DAY! 


Approved by E. H. CROWDER 
NEWTON D. BAKER Provost Marshal General 
Secretary of War United States War Department 
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WE SERVE 


Second to None in Service 


q 


fafeex|ONG established and thoroughly modern, 
IE providing perfect protection for a net cost 
which is notably low, and rendering service 
which is unexcelled, the Massachusetts 
Mutual stands out as an ideal company in which to 
insure. Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back 
of every one of our representatives. They will tell 
you how great an asset that record is in their work. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


August 30, 1918 
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“The Most Interesting Case I Ever Had” 


Men Who Lead Their Companies In Production Tell THz EastERN UNDERWRITER of Their 
Experiences In Making Difficult Prospects See The Value of Insurance—Ingenuity, 
Resource and Patience Triumph Over All Mental Obstacles 


The Eastern Underwriter wrote to a number of life insurance com- 
panies, large and small, and asked them for the names of the men who led 


these companies in production last year. 


Names being furnished, this pa- 


per asked each agent if he would not furnish The Eastern Underwriter 
with an account of his most interesting experience in selling life insurance. 
The response was quick and genuine, because every successful agent feels 
that he has a duty to his fellows in letting them share knowledge, hard won 
in the field; and the best of these stories are presented herewith, in the 
hope that from the narration of difficult cases actually won other writers 
may see a solution of some of their own difficulties, may profit from this 
inside view of the work of others, and undoubtedly will receive stimulus 
to harder effort. No attempt has been made to edit the stories so as to 
give them a literary finish. They are actual happenings and speak for them- 


selves. 


The leading personal writer of the Provident Life & Trust Co. last 
year was Sigourney Mellor, who was to have contributed to this sympo- 
sium. However, his appointment as assistant secretary of the United 
States Shipping Board made this impossible, and The Eastern Underwriter 
asked Warren M. Horner, a general agent of the Provident Life & Trust 
Co., one of the largest writers in the country and a man who is second to 

none in analyzing a sale, if he would not write one of his selling experiences, 


which he consented to do. 


Spent Day to Win 
e F riend Worth Having 


By F. A. Dickey, Manager, Northwest- 
ern Department, Security Mutual 
Life, Minneapolis 


In Jaspar, Mo., some years ago, I 
‘Spent several days: soliciting business, 
when our examiner, Dr. Schooler, pro- 
prietor of a drug store, who had his of- 
fice in the rear of his store, mentioned 
@ man seven miles 
out in the country 
who was well able 
to carry a large 
amount of insur- 
ance. I told the 
doctor that should 
Mr. Blank come to 
town while I was 
there, I would ap- 
preciate an _ intro- 
duction. 

One morning 
about 8:30 o’clock 
I was in. the rear of 
: the drug store at 
the doctor’s desk, looking over my mail, 
when I heard the door open and Doctor 
Schooler say:. “Good morning, Mr. 
Blank.” In almost the same breath, the 
doctor added, “Mr. Blank, I have a 
friend I want you to meet.” Mr. Blank 
asked: “What is his business?” The 
doctor replied: “Life insurance.” Mr. 
Blank then opened up: “I do not want 
to meet any life insurance men. Last 
week an agent for one of the big com- 
panies came out to my house and 
thought he could drive me to buy some- 
thing I did not want. I drove him off 
the place.” 

When Mr. Blank quieted down I 
walked out and the doctor introduced 
us. I, of course, was very glad to meet 
him. I told him I had heard a great 
deal of him while in that locality, that 
I understood he was one of the most 
prosperous men in the community, and 
it was a pleasure to meet him. I asked 
him to have a cigar with me, and we 
talked over many subjects other than 
life insurance. A fine story-teller him- 
self, Mr. Blank enjoyed a good story. 
Time passed rapidly. It was soon noon. 
I invited Mr. Blank to go to the hotel 
and lunch with me. He said he did not 
want to impose on me. I told him: 
“Not at all. It is a pleasure to have 
you with me, because it is rather lonely, 
lunching without good company.” 

Stuck Right to Him 
He accepted. After lunch we sat 


around the hotel lobby until about 2 
o’clock, when he advised me that he was 
in town to attend a bank directors’ meet- 
ing and would have to be excused. We 
walked up town together. He went to 
the bank; I returned to the doctor’s of- 
fice. The doctor asked: “Did you get 
him?” I replied: ‘No, I have not even 
mentioned life insurance.” 


I waited around until the bank direc- 
tors’ meeting was over. Mr. Blank came 
to the store and we had a few more 
stories and cigars together. It was ap- 
proaching supper time. I again invited 
him to eat with me. He rather thought 
it an imposition, in view of his having 
had dinner with me; but I insisted on his 
joining me, and he did. After supper, 
we sat around until 8 o’clock, talking 
about everything but life insurance. 
About 8 o’clock, Mr. Blank said: “Dick, 
I will have to leave you. I have a seven- 
mile drive to make.” 


You will note, that by this time, we 
were old friends. He was calling me Dick. 
He added, “Well, Dick, if I hear of 
your leaving this country without com- 
ing out to my place, you and I are going 
to have trouble.” I replied: “I would 
like very much to see your place. I have 
heard you have the finest ranch in south- 
west Missouri. I am not sure I shall 
have time but, if possible, I will drive 
out Friday.” Friday I found it entirely 
convenient to visit Mr. Blank. When I 
drove up, he came out and greeted me. 
One could not have received a warmer 
reception. He took me all over the place 
and, after we had looked at his fine 
stock, buildings, etc., he invited me to 
have dinner and meet his family. 


When the table was cleared, I said: 
“Mr. Blank, I can’t understand why it is 
that a man who has been so successful 
in his business life as you have is not 
carrying a big line of insurance.” He re- 
plied: “The reason is that the right 
man has never got hold of me.” I then 
went to the table, where I could get 
close to him, and wrote his application 
for $25,000, twenty-year endowment, in 
a few minutes, simply informing him 
that he was well able to carry that 
amount of insurance and pay the premi- 
um; and he fully agreed. 


Wrote the Sons 


“Dick, where are you going now?” I 
told him I had no definite place in mind, 
and he said: “Well, I have two sons 
about twenty miles from here. One of 
them attends a Normal School. The 
other is in the coal business. Both of 
the boys should carry life insurance. If 


you will send the driver back with the 
team, I will take my machine and drive 
you to that town.” He took me to his 
son’s office and said: “Frank, meet my 
friend, Mr. Dickey. You ought to have 
$10,000 of insurance and I want him to 
fix you up.” 

After writing his son’s application, we 
went to the hotel. While we were din- 
ing, the other son, Charles, from the 
Normal School, came in. His father in- 
troduced him tu me and said: “Charles, £ 
think, can handle about $5,000.” 

We stopped in the hotel over night. 
Next morning, Mr. Blank said: “Dick, I 
have an old business partner in this 
town. He has not a dollar’s worth of 
insurance. We will go down to the mill 
and write him for $25,000.” He took me 
to his former partner, Mr. Grunder, and 
said: “I want you to meet my friend, 
Dickey. I have just taken on $25,000 
insurance with him. I know you haven’t 
a dollar’s worth, and I want you to take 
with Dick the same policy I did.” This, 
Bill did, without any argument. 


A Friend Worth Having 


Mr. Blank was obliged to return to his 
rauch that day, but 1 remained in town 
one year and wrote more than $500,000 
or busiwess through his influence. I 
raised his son to $25,000, the limit with 
our company; and secured a number of 
other $25,000 policies. all on introduc- 
tions from Mr. Blank. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
throughout that first day I did not once 
mention life insurance. I spent the en- 
tire day getting acquainted with Mr. 
Blank, making him my friend. Be tact- 
ful. Watch for your opportunity. Never 
be in too much of a hurry to present 
your proposition. Do not give the im- 
pression that you are overly anxious for 
business. 


One Case Where An 
Agent’s Sharp Retort Won 


By H. C. McCann, Federal 
Bay City, Mich. 


For some years a number of agents, 
including myself, had endeavored to sell 
a prominent business man in my terri- 
tory. He would invariably greet’ us 
with a smile, shake hands, and after 
listening for a few 
moments would get 
busy at his desk 
with matters which 
in my judgment 
were not so import- 
ant as the subject 
at hand. It was his 
custom to say: 
“That’s all right. 
Keep on with your 
story. I can listen 
to you and do this 
work, too, as the 
story you insurance 
agents have to tell 
goes into one ear and out the other 
with me. As I have told you several 
times in the past, I am not at all in- 
terested in life insurance as I am per- 
fectly capable of handling my own mon- 
ey.” When he made this sarcastic re- 
mark to me I took my fountain pen, 
tapped sharply on his desk, looked him 
squarely in the eye, and asked that he 
kindly repeat the remark, which he did. 
Still looking him in the eye, I said to 
him: “I wish to ask you one question, 
whether this statement you have just 
made is a jest or are you serious?” He 
replied that he never was more serious 
in his life. I then said to him: “Your 
remark only confirms my first impres- 
sion of you. I am positive now that 
there is nothing between your ears, in 


Life, 


front of them or above them in your 
cranium that is capable of absorbing 
the greatest thing in the world, your 
gray matter has become so honey- 
combed with self-conceit. So far as I 
am concerned, I shall never bother you 
again on this subject.” 

I turned and left. As I reached for 
the door, he called after me: “What 
does that insurance cost?” In less than 
twenty minutes I had his application 
for $10,000, 20 Payment wife and his 
check for the premium. I would not 
Suggest this method of getting and hold- 
ing a man’s attention as a general 
proposition, but I do believe there are 
cases where agents are perfectly justi- 
fied in doing ‘as I did in this case. 
The above gentleman is at present and 
has been for several years a warm, per- 
sonal friend of mine and has put me in 
touch with a great many people that 1 
have closed that I am of the opinion I 
would not have got as policyholders if 
I had not closed him first. 


Ten More On Wealthiest 


Man in Small Town 


By Charles H. Thornton, Illinois Life, 
Chicago 


One of the county seat towns in IIlli- 
nois had long resisted any effort on the 
part of our men to place business, so we 
determined to attempt the impossible. 

Arriving there we 
called first to see 
our examiner and 
were given the 
cheering informa- 
tion that everybody 
was sold up to the 
eyes, and it was 
useless to try to 
sell insurance 
there. 

Finally he was 
prevailed upon to 
give us the name 
of the wealthiest 
man in town, 
but when we told 
him we were going to sell him, again 
he said such a thing was impossible 
as the man was 58 years of age and 
too old and was carrying $75,000 of in- 
surance at the present time. 

However, my company demanded 
business there and this man had the 
money and if he was an insurance risk 
at all it was our only chance, so we de- 
termined to “do or die.” 

It Was a New One On Him 


Calling a taxi we drove to the man’s 
building and ordering the chauffeur 
to keep the engine running we went in- 
to his office. His secretary met us and 
asked our business. In ‘tones loud 
enough to be heard in the “Sanctum- 
sanctorium” we said that our business 
was strictly with Mr. A. To our sur- 
prise and delight he came out and we 
told him our company had sent us to 
his city for the sole purpose of having 
Dr. C. examine him. Surprised, he 
asked “what for?” Then we intimated 
we were not quite certain but our busi- 
ness was to have men examined and 
the company did the rest. At the same 
time we told him the taxi was waiting 
to carry him to the doctor and back 
again. Scratching his head he said, 
“TJ have never heard of such a thing but 
I will go.” 

Doctor Surprised, Too 

When the doctor had recovered his 
equilibrium he examined him. As he 
came from the doctor’s office we were 
waiting to take him back, and on the 
way, quietly asked him if in the event 
he was the man our company thought 
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he was, and which fact this examina- 
tion would determine, and should it de- 
cide to make him one of the honored 
policy-holders of the company, should 
it issue $25,000 or more? To our sur- 
prise he answered, “No, not that much, 
not more than $10,000.” We are happy 
to state that the $25,000 was issued and 
after some persuasion Mr. A. gave us 
the check for the premium. 


Our reputation as a salesman was 
saved. The company had its quota from 
that town. The man had a policy in 
one of the best companies in the U. S. 
A. and our kiddies had bread and but- 
ter for another six months. We are 
happy to be life insurance men. 


Argument That Won 
a Crusty Citizen 


By D. S. Bromley, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Ohio National 

The case in which I take the most 

pride is a $5,000 Fifteen Year HEndow- 

ment on the life of one of the most sel- 
fish men whom I have met. 


This man, as I afterward learned, was 
the terror of the 
life salesmen in his 
city, and had ver- 
bally, if not bodily, 
kicked out of his 
place some two or 
three life men. A 
policyholder friend 
gave me his name 
and suggested that 
I call. I did so im- 
mediately, was 
courteously received 
and invited to have 
a cigar. However, 
the moment I men- 
insurance he froze. He 


tioned life : 
“cussed” life insurance and life sales- |/5 
men. When he had talked out of breath 
I asked the reason for this belligerent 


attitude. It developed that some years 
before he had been sold a limited acci- 
dent and health policy which had not 
paid a claim specifically excluded in the 
policy, but which had not been brought 
to his attention atthe time of delivery. 
Possibly, an unintentional misrepresen- 
tation on the part of the agent. 


The Bank Simile 


After getting him back to a rational 
frame of mind I asked him if because I 
might at some time have been deceived 
by a man in his own line would he think 
me justified in believing himself a crook 
and all others in his line of business. 
Possibly not, but he absolutely did not 
want any life insurance. He wanted 
something for himself and did not pro- 
pose to leave a lot of insurance money 
for his wife’s second husband to spend. 
I told him that possibly if he left his 
wife a living she would not care to risk 
marriage the second time, but his skin 
was too thick. It didn’t feaze him! I 
asked him if his bank were to propose 
to him that if he would agree to deposit 
with them only the interest on $5,000 
for only fifteen years and at the end 
of that time turn over to him the $5,000, 
or, in case he should become permanent- 
ly disabled from any cause at any time 
after entering into the agreement they 
were to waive the deposits as they be- 
came due, and in addition pay to him 
$50 per month for the balance of the 
fifteen years and still stand ready to 
hand him $5,000 cash at the end of the 
fifteen years, or to his wife in case he 
should die at any time after making the 
agreement, would he think such a prop- 
osition worth considering? He agreed 
that it would, but that no bank would 
make such contract. I agreed with him 
and added that that was exactly what 
I proposed to do with him and that my 


contract would be made by an institu- 
tion much stronger than his bank. 


He finally agreed to be examined and 
let me submit such a contract for his 
inspection. When the policy came he 
read it through with me carefully from 
beginning to end and after discussing 
several of the features counted out the 
premium and wound up by sending me 
to a friend with whom he has discussed 
the proposition between my calls. I 
wrote the friend, and have since closed 
several cases which I can trace directly 
to his influence. 


Glad He Was Ignorant 


This is only a case of “when ignor- 
ance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” If I 
had known his attitude toward insur- 
ance salesmen I would simply have 
classed him as a crank and forgot about 
him. 


Overcoming a Lady’s 
Religious Scruples 


By W. W. Williams, Southern Insurance 
Co., Chattanooga 

Having handled both ordinary and in- 

dustrial insurance, I find the industrial 

class sometimes harder to handle than 

the well-to-do ordinary prospect. This is 


not only because the industrial prospect 
lacks knowledge of 
the rudiments 
of insurance, 
but is also hard 
to convince, in some 
cases, as a result of 
religious scruples. 
At the same time 
they are just as 
good risks, just as 
permanent and 
profitable, from a 
monetary stand- 
point, as the ordi- 
_.J nary class. One 
day I called upon a 
prospect whom I 
shall call Mrs. 
X. She was of the well-to-do industrial 
class. After I had made my preliminary 
canvass of her, she politely informed 
me that it was not right to carry 
insurance. “Why?” I asked, just 
as politely. “I do not believe God 
intended that it be carried on people,” 
she replied. I told her that God some- 
times did things in a mysterious way, 
and that He might have meant for me 
to come to her house, as He gave me 
health, strength and a tongue that was 
not cloven to the roof of my mouth and 
that I did not believe that the Devil 
could have prompted me to come into 
her home, as I believed that I was in a 
righteous calling. It was an honest, 
legitimate occupation, and I informed 
her that she should not “Judge, lest she 
be judged,” as there was always “Hand- 
writings on the wall,” and that if she 
disputed my work, she might be disput- 
ing the will of her Divine Creator. I 
told her that it was He who gave me 
strength and inspired me to come to her, 
and that He might have willed it so for 
me to show her the error she was in. 
She could not dispute my assertion for 
fear of disputing the will of Him that 
does all things. 


Won Out 


Having put her on the defensive, I 
informed her that if she would convince 
me that I was in the wrong calling, and 
that God did not intend for me to en- 
gage in the insurance business, I would 
immediately sever my connection with 
the company and engage in any calling 
that she thought was right and harmoni- 
ous with God, as I wanted to live right 
and uphold the tradition taught in the 
book of “Holy Writ,” instead of teaching 
people to do what is wrong. 


Believing all that I said to her myself, 
I put her on the offensive and she wilted, 
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as she could not answer the argument 
set forth. I wrote 40 cents industrial 
insurance on her and the members of 
her family, and, through handling Mrs. 
X carefully I made a good friend of her 
without disturbing her religious inclina- 
tions whatever, and for myself had the 
satisfaction of doing a good turn and 
felt both mentally and morally that 1 
convinced her with the “Truth.” 


Wife Wanted Evidence 
Stronger Than St. Paul’s 


By Charles W. Halfhill, Ohio State 
Life, Lima, O. 


I once called on a man past middle 
age whose family consisted of a wife con- 
siderably younger than himself and two 
children not yet in school. I urged him 
to take insurance for 'the protection of 
his family and par- 
tially to supply the 
salary that would 
stop if anything 
should happen to 
him. He did not 
“warm up” to the 
proposition as I had 
hoped but “put up” 
what he thought 
were good reasons 
for not doing so. 
After I had over- 
come all his argu- 
ments he said that 
his wife was a “con- 
scientious objector,” that she believed it 
to be against the teachings of the Bible, 
etc. This was shifting the responsibil- 
ity and required different tactics. I 
asked permission to interview his wife 
which was granted, and about 6 o’clock 
that evening I made it convenient to 
call at his home. 


Said Bible Didn’t Teach Life Insurance 

As I did not need an introduction, I 
at once said: “Mrs. S-——, I have been 
trying to interest your husband in a 
little protection for you and the boys 
and he tells me you are not very friend- 
ly to the proposition.” 

Her answer implied that she was not. 
Knowing her to be considerable of a 
church worker I said: “Do you recall 
what Paul said: ‘But if any provide 
not for his own, and especially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and’ ”’ here I hesitated. “Do 
you know the rest?” She replied with 
spirit: “Yes I do. But it will take 
something stronger than anything Paul 
said to convince me that the Bible 
teaches life insurance.” 


I at once realized that I had a stub- 
born case, one that required heroic 
treatment. I said: “My dear woman, 
Joseph, the ancestor of Jesus Christ, 
was the president of a life insurance 
company.” She looked at me as though 
I was a blasphemer. It go happened 
that the Sunday School lesson of only 
a couple of weeks previous had been 
the story of Joseph. Without giving 
her time to reply I said: “You remem- 
ber the story of Joseph how he was 
sold into slavery by his brothers. How 
the King dreamed that seven slick fat 
beasts came up out of the river. How 
they were followed by seven lean beasts 
who devoured the fat ones. How the 
wise men failed to interpret the dream 
and how Joseph was called and said the 
seven fat beasts represent seven years 
of plenty. and the seven lean beasts 
were years of famine. Then followed 
the organization of the first life insur- 
ance company, the great Egyptian life 
Insurance company of which Joseph 
was president and general manager. 
There were no agents. The King is- 
sued a decree that every man should 
take out a policy. The premium was a 
per cent. of his crop. That,” I said, 
“was simply modern life insurance, put- 
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ting aside in the years of plenty for the 
years of adversity that often come.” 

As I had related this brief story rap- 
idly without giving her any opportun- 
ity to talk, I stopped, expecting her to 
say something, and was agreeably sur- 
prised when she said: “Well, if Jake 
wants to take life insurance, I do not 
care.” The rest was easy. 


Insight and Courtesy 
Win for the Agent 


By Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, 
Provident Life & Trust 

After twenty-five years’ experience 
in the life insurance business as a sales- 
man it is rather hard to pick out the 
one single case from a great multitude 
of transactions, large and small, that 
would be of the 
most interest and 
greatest help to 
salesmen in the pro- 
fession. 

I am, therefore, 
going to cite briefly 
two instances where 
there is psychology 
of salesmanship ° 
involved in treating 
-with the clients 
that may serve as 
lessons to the read- 

ers of The Eastern 
Underwriter as to 
the efficacy of treating those to whom 
propositions are being presented with a 
great deal of punctilio, instead of riding 
over them rough-shod. 

I have written smaller and larger 
transactions where much more time was 
consumed and study and attention giv- 
en the situation, but, as stated, these 
two cases seem to offer suggestions of 
value. 


$3,000 Policy On a Lawyer 


Way back in 1897, I was in competi- 
tion with several prominent companies 
to obtain a small policy of $3,000 on a 
lawyer who was a brainy man in his 
profession and a fundamental thinker 
along all lines as evidenced by the fact 
that at that time he was a successful 
contributor to the “North American 
Review.” 


The case covered about a week of 
earnest effort upon the part of all the 
agents and at my final interview I was 
talking earnestly and enthusiastically 
for my Company, when it suddenly 
dawned upon me right in the middle of 
a sentence that the man was weighing 
carefully in his mind the pros and cons 
to come to a decision. 


I pulled up short right in the middle 
of a sentence without completing it and 
sat perfectly still and let the prospect 
think. 

I can see him now, rocking back in 
his swivel chair, apparently in deep 
thought. I believed then and have felt 
since that the man recognized my in- 
tuitiveness and courtesy for the mo- 
ment and that worked in my favor, in 
addition to the strength of my Company 
and the proposition presented. 

At any rate, after enough time had 
elapsed to make it almost impossible 
for me to sit perfectly still any longer, 
he said: “I think you are right, and you 
may have the business.” 

This man became a life-long business 
friend and afterwards bought consider- 
able more insurance of me. 


$250,000 20 Year Endowment 


In another case where a quarter of a 
million Twenty Year Endowment was 
closed in conjunction with one of my 
associates, the same consideration for 
a client, although in a different man- 
ner, is involved. 


A preliminary interview was had with 
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this client in presenting the desirability 
of Business Life Insurance. He was 
attentive and gave the opportunity for 
a careful dissertation on the subject, 
but insisted that there would be noth- 
ing done for at least six months and in 
that case we decided to let the matter 
rest for a time at least, although I 
might say parenthetically I have al- 
ways found it advisable to go back 
ahead of the time set by the most de- 
cided prospect. This because experi- 
ence shows that of those who prom- 
ised or indicated that they would do 
something at a certain time, the ma- 
jority of such that have been written 
have been written ahead of the time 
that they themselves set. 

At any rate, in this particular trans- 
action, within a comparatively short 
time after the interview, the man him- 
self wrote to the agent, asking that 
figures be submitted on a hundred 
thousand. A carefully prepared bill of 
particulars was written and in com- 
pany with the agent, was taken to the 
client, the figures, however, being for 
one Quarter of a Million, I having 
looked up the responsibility of the man 
to the business and the amount of 
money invested in the business. 

I asked his permission to read what 
I had presented, which was given, and, 
after the reading thereof, the figures 
‘ were explained and then the gentle- 
man looked over the matter carefully 
himself and looked at me across the 
table, saying rather sharply, he being 
a positive, decided individual: “Why 
did you make these figures for a Quar- 
ter of a Million, when I asked for them 
for only One Hundred Thousand?” 


A Good Guess 


I looked him straight in the eye and 
said: “Not because I had the remot- 
est idea in my mind that I could put 
anything over on you or sell you any 
kind or amount of insurance which did 
not appeal to you in your judgment as 
being sound and efficacious for your 
business in every respect. But I adopt 
a cardinal principle of working in be- 
half of the client and only say and do 
those things which he will deem at 
least directed for and in his interest. 

“Now without any undue imperti- 
nence or investigation, I have looked 
into the amount of capital invested in 
your corporation and your responsibil- 
ity to it and believe that if you do any- 
thing in this matter, it should be a 
Quarter of a Million, otherwise it is 
not worth while.” 

The answer was, “You have made a 
good guess because in talking it over 
with my associate, we came to that 
same conclusion.” . 

The check, over $13,000, for the first 
year’s premium was handed me on the 
spot with a facetious statement about 
not spending the commission recklessly. 

This party has also always been a 
good booster for The Horner Agency. 

Working For and With the Public 


It is not necessary to the intelligent 
class of men and women who will read 
these statements to amplify on the les- 
sons to be drawn in working with and 
for clients at all times. 


I am going to add that I have learned 
the lesson so well as to the advisability 
of working for and with the public, 
educating them and playing fair with 
them that this is the reason I am will- 
ing to stand publicly so positively and 
boldly for that kind of treatment of 
the public with regard to all construc- 
tive and corrective measures, including 
the much-mooted question at the pres- 
ent time of the income tax proposition. 

It seems pre-eminently right from an 
ethical and moral standpoint and also 
from a practical business standpoint as 
a far-sighted issue for Home Office offi- 
cials and agents in the field to analyze 
every question down to fundamentals 
and then so move and act in matters 
of legislation and in dealing with the 


. forwardness, 


public as will stand the test of time in 
all these three important matters. 

A temporary advantage that is not 
sound logic or good business practice 
and especially, if illegitimately gained 
or carried out, always reacts. ’ 

It is only those principles and prac- 
tices in the life insurance business 
that will endure as the Rock of Ages 
which should be indulged in by the en- 
nee fraternity in dealing with the pub- 
ic, 

Salesmanship is intellectual straight- 
manliness, conscientious- 
ness and this is true in its larger, com- 
posite sense, as well as when brought 
down to the consummation of an in- 
dividual transaction. 


Writing $10,000 Policies 
On Live Wire Citizens 


By G. H. Albers, San Antonio, Tex., 
Agency Manager West Coast Life 
On July 13 of last year I recoived the 

application from one of ithe leading 

business men in a certain town and se- 


cured his check for the premium. The’ 


thought happened to come to me that 
I might capitalize 
the fact that I had 
written this well- 
known party and I 
introduced myself 
to the secretary of 
the Board of Trade 
of that city, telling 
him that I repre- 
sented the West 
Coast Life Insur- 
ance Company; 
that I wanted ten 
live wires in ten live 
towns in his part of 
the State to take a 
$10,000 policy in my Company; and 
asked him if the party to whom I had 
written was a live wire and if he 
would certify that I had written this 
party, showing him the application and 
the check. He said he would gladly 
do so. I told him I would return at 5 
o’clock in the evening. In the mean- 
time, I interviewed another prospect 
on that day and closed him for $10,000. 
I then secured a letter from the Secre- 
tary stating that I had written two live 
wires who had given an application for 
$10,000 each and that they were surely 
representative men, and closing the let- 
ter with the wish that he would be glad 
to see me secure a live wire from sev- 
eral live towns to do likewise. 


From Town to Town 

With this letter, I went to the next 
town, became acquainted with the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade, secured 
from him the names of three or four 
progressive business men who were 
capable of handling a $10,000 policy, 
and on July 16 I wrote another one in 
that town for $10,000, securing a letter 
from the secretary of the Board of 
Trade that I had done so. 

On July 17 I went to another town, 
secured the name of a prominent, pro- 
gressive citizen, wrote him for $10,000, 
and obtained a letter certifying thereto. 

Two days later I wrote a live wire 
in another town and secured a letter 
from the Chamber of Commerce certi- 
fying thereto. 

On July 20, I went to the next 
town; wrote a man for $10,000 and se- 
cured a letter from the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce certifying there- 
to. 

On July 26 I was equally success- 
ful in another town; and secured a let- 
ter from the secretary of the Business 
Men’s Club certifying thereto, and on 
July 31 in still another town, wrote two 
other parties and secured a letter from 
the Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce certifying that I had done so. 


This process was of special value 
from the fact that I insured the very 
best men, physically and financially, in 
each town and it created an interest on 
the part of the Secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in each town. They 
were solicitous about my procuring 
good men because they wanted it dis- 
tinetly understood that their city was 
as wide awake and had as progressive 
a citizenship as any that I had previ- 
ously written. The towns were all ri- 
vals in a sense; the conditions were ex- 
ceedingly good and the people whom I 
interviewed immediately became inter- 
ested in the novel and unique way of 
presenting the proposition. 

This, I think was the most interest- 
ing group of insurance that I wrote. I 
might state in this connection, that I 
have not been fortunate in writing any 
big policies; $10,000 seems to be my 
limit. Whether it is on account of lack 
of caliber for any larger amounts or 
whether a person gets into a groove 
and just schools himself along certain 
lines I do not know. i 


Interrupting Card Game 
To Sell Insurance 


E. C. Hurlbert, Phoenix, 
Great Republic Life 

I received a letter from the agency di- 

rector one morning asking me to go down 

to the town of “B” in South-eastern Cali- 

fornia and try and get some business. 


He said he was sure that there was 
some to be had, but 
stated that one of 
our agents had been 
there three weeks 
and had not closed 
one case. 
linvestigated and 
found that the far- 
mers in that valley 
were quite pros- 
perous, therefore, I 
knew if they were 
handled right, could 
be sold insurance. 
It took me four 
days to drive across 
the desert on account of the shifting 
sands, and I want to say to any of the 
boys selling insurance that if they want 
to generate will power and patience, to 
start across the desert with an automo- 
bile. They couldn’t help having all the 
attributes of a good salesman. 


Asked Agent to Show Him the Roads 


I met an agent of another company 
coming out from “B,” who told me he 
had sold all who were salable and I 
may as well go back. I replied to him 
that I would increase their policies, if 
that was the case. 

The first man I met when I arrived 
at “B” was the agent of my company, 
who not having written one application 
in three weeks was discouraged, was 
out about $80 for expenses, and ready 
to leave. I felt sorry for him, so said: 
“You stay with me and ride out and 
show me the roads, and I will pay you 
well for it.’ His answer was: “You 
certainly have nerve if you think you 
can afford to pay me for that and ex- 
penses too.” 

I did not know anyone in the valley; 
so the first thing I did was to introduce 
myself to the banker of the village. He 
was a first-class grouch, but I soon 
warmed him up by telling him he could 
have some of the notes at a discount 
that I would get. I did not say may 
get, or might get, but “would get.” He 
warmed up and gave me the names of 
some of the financially good people and 
I drove out a couple of miles to see one 
of them, a man named Jones. It was 
late in the afternoon and he was not at 
home, so I made an appointment with 


By Ariz., 


his wife to call in the evening and see 
him. I stated my business however, to 
her, in order to find out if he had a 
policy. 


Wanted a Card Partner 


Tt was after dark when I rapped on 
his door and he opened it and said: 
“If you are the insurance agent you 
need not come in, as I am eating my 
supper and don’t need any insurance 
anyway.’ Here is where desire within 
me was necessary, backed by will, to 
create action. If I did not get his at- 
tention now, I never would and I was 
determined to sell the first man I 
talked to in “B”. I replied that I cer- 
tainly was going inside where there was 
a light so 1 could take a look at a man 
who knew at once what he wanted. 


I hit the weak spot that is in nearly 
every human being. I appealed to his 
egotism and also by the positive state- 
ment that I was going inside and made 
it necessary for him to appear rude if 
he refused to allow me to enter. I 
gained the first round, for he stepped 
back and said: “Come in” and looked at 
me and said: “After I finish supper we 
can play cards, even if you can’t write 
me a policy.” 


Turning on the Pressure 


I will not repeat all the conversation 
that followed, but I visited with him 
while he finished his supper and the table 
was cleared off. All at once I said to 
him, in a commanding tone of voice: 
“Bring your chair up to the table and 
I will show you my proposition.” At the 
same time, I seated myself at the table. 
He could not refuse, but said it was no 
use showing him the policy; that a 
friend located in town was agent for a 
company and that he had promised to 
take a policy with him. I replied: “If 
you have made such a promise I will 
not write you under any conditions un- 
less you give me only part of it and 
take the rest with your friend.” That 
pleased him and he was interested, even 
before he had heard what my contract 
was. I could see at once that he was 
interested in the way I had talked to 
him instead of anything that I might 
have to sell. At that moment, two 
neighbors came in to spend the even- 
ing and play cards. Any insurance man 
knows what it means to have someone 
come in just at the wrong time. 


Game Waits Upon Insurance 


I was introduced to the friends and 
at once made up my mind to sell them, 
as well as the man that I came to sell. 
I said to the neighbors: “If you gentle- 
men will kindly excuse me for taking 
Mr. Jones’s time for a short while, 
which may be of a benefit to you, as 
well as him, if you will listen, then 
we will have a friendly game of cards.” 

I then explained my contract, spread 
the policy out on the table and went 
over it carefully. At the same time 
watched the prospect as well as the 
neighbors. “I like your proposition, but 
would rather play,’ said the prospect, at 
the same time getting a pack of cards. 
I said to myself: “I will get this appli- 
cation in some manner, for if I do, it 
means that I have also sold the neigh- 


bors.” I could see they were deeply 
interested. Turning to the prospect 
I said: “I want to ask you two ques- 


tions and then I am through. First: Is 
the proposition good enough for you? 
Second: Can you handle the financial 
end of it?” If you will notice I had not 
quoted a rate yet. He did not know 
what it would cost him. Therefore, I 
got him to ask the question: “What is 
the rate?” I knew he was interested at 
once, and yet, when he asked me the 
rate he again proposed a game of cards, 
to which I replied: “To show you that 
I am as much of a sport as you are, I 
will cut the deck and if you get highest 
card you have to take a policy and I 
allow you 10 per cent on any business 
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An [Inquiry © 


Into the Causes of Our Growth Would Reveal the 
Following Facts: 


i We hold life insurance to be a profession whose intelligent practice requires pro- 
longed study ; we therefore contract only for the services of full time life insur- 
ance men and women. 


Ys We regard as detrimental to the profession the practice of handling life insur- 
ance as a mere side line; we will not license any man or woman acting as a part 
time agent. 


3 It is our belief that $200,000 of life insurance business is the minimum that any 
full time agent working in a metropolitan district should write annually to prop- 
erly represent the profession; we will not pay full renewals to any agent writing 

less than $200,000. 


Our contract provides for full protection to the agent and his cases against other 

4. agents and brokers, regardless of their standing; it prohibits the payment of re- 
bates, the “twisting” of policies, the sharing of renewals by our agents, and other 
practices contrary to the ethics of the life insurance profession. 


To Summarize: “Life Insurance Commissions for Life Insurance 
Men Only.” 


Life insurance men and women visiting New York are cordially invited 
to call on us at our offices in the Singer Building, 149 Broadway. 


THE 


MELLOR « ALLEN 


AGENCY 
of The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Penna. 


New York City 
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ads The West Every Year 


An Associate, Tries His Best To Analyze This Success 


For twelve consecutive years Dr. 
Charles E. Albright, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has led the entire agency force 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life in the 
amount-of new business paid for, and 
for twelve years, in unbroken sequence, 
he has told his fellow agents how he 
did it. 

That his expose has failed to react 
is due to the fact that his words, in- 
tended to reveal, did, as a matter of 
fact, most ingeniously conceal, and the 
good Doctor has gone on his trium- 
phant and victorious way without let or 
hindrance. 

Dr. Albright has twelve or more effi- 
cient selling “systems.” He adds a 
new one after each victory. So far, he 
has ascribed his success to: The su- 
periority of the contract he has to of- 
fer; the standing and reputation of the 
company by which he igs employed; the 
kindly aid and co-operation of its of- 
ficers; his method of picking out and 
pursuing prospects; the deep sense of 
duty and responsibility he feels toward 
clients; the employment of so-called 
efficiency methods which break the 
ground; preliminary study and survey 
of prospects; intimate acquaintance- 
ship with what he has to sell, and 
unceasing, untiring and concentrated 
energy. 

All of which are recognized as the 
stock in trade of every other life in- 
surance salesman, 

Why, then, does Dr. Albright reach 
the heights? 

A personal acquaintanceship of twen- 
ty-five years still leaves room for spec- 
ulation. The librarian of the company 
thinks it is because he is so forgetful! 


Absorbed 


Twelve years ago, when Dr. Albright 
won his first prize, he stepped into the 
library, and after talking business for 
a short time, departed, leaving the 
token of his victory lying on a table. 
It stayed there three or four months 
while the Doctor was away from Mil- 
waukee, laying the foundation for a 
victorious succeeding year. 

Some time after that, and following 
mighty brisk competition, when he had 
won again, Dr. Albright went out and 
bought Mrs. Albright, who, by the way, 
is an Uihlein, of the Schlitz brewing 
interests—a token in celebration of the 
occasion, which he also left in the 
library. Mrs. Albright got her present 
several weeks afterward. 


in Business 


A few days ago, when it was defi- 
nitely decided that-he had broken all 
previous records by twelve straight 
victories, he came again to the. library 
and unwittingly left a perfectly new 
straw hat, he had recently bought in 
New York, to the tender mercies of 
the librarian who now swells around 
Milwaukee with the latest Broadway 
creation for men upon his yenerable 
head! 


By Henry F. Tyrrell, Northwestern Mutual Life 


The point is, Dr. Albright is always 
and everlastingly thinking about his 
business. He forgets everything else 
Prizes and evidences of victory, bau- 
bles and head-gear are mere incidents 
to him. The real, essential, paramount 
thing with Dr. Albright is LIFE IN- 
SURANCE! 

He neither works nor plays like other 
men. He is wealthy and has business 
intcrests galore. He looks after them 


DR. CHARLES E. ALBRIGHT 


perfunctorily. He belongs to city clubs 
and country clubs all over the United 
States, but finds little recreation in 
them. Once in a great while Mrs, Al- 
bright induces him to try golf, but he 
does not keep his mind on the game. 
He could not win a golf prize in a 
thousand ‘years—unless he abandoned 
life insurance! 

But this procedure violates all tradi- 
tions of biographical story-writing. The 
rules require one to tell when and 
where he was bori and “all that sort 
of rot.” Very well, then, Dr. Charles 
E. Albright was born January 1, 1867, 
at Dancyville, Tenn., but if that fact 
has ever had any bearing on his suc- 
cess as a life insurance seller, no one 
has discovered it up to this time. He 
got some local schooling and then went 
to Rush Medical, from which he was 
graduated. That is worth telling, be- 
cause it has helped him in his busi- 
ness, He entered the employ of the 
Northwestern in an official capacity in 
April, 1891, and remained as one of its 
assistant medical directors until July, 
1903. That, too, is noteworthy, since 
his official connection with the com- 
pany unquestionably has been of great 
help to him in his field work. 

Record by Years 

After traveling in Europe for about 
two years, Dr. 
agency force of the company January 
1, 1905. The first six months he wrote 
$305,000; the second year, $607,000 and 
the third, $936,500, which won him his 
first record-breaking prize, It is in- 


Albright entered the, 


teresting to learn that so little was 
he concerned in the contest that he 
did not know he had wen until every 
other competing agent in the field had 
been so informed. He was too busy 
writing life insurance; he was not con- 
cerned with prizes. 

His annual record after that is as 
follows, figuring from June to June of 
each year: 


PQ UO): Cee $1,257,750 
UNE WD) 211 1,516.000 
MOSMEOMLO UO Se occ sees seems 1,622,500 
HGHKD og) SUG See eee ere 1,719,000 
UGSNE Woy ake) Ee eee a ee 1,817,000 
MC MACOMELDT A 0 i os alsa ss Stee 1,850,750 
MO MUOMOU AT EL. ee sisi ov a uime 1,509,000 
OWAMCOMLOUG sd ld ee 1,070,500 
EON ONG he oa cals a aeolene 1.103.500 
NEG We. TG ae aes ae 2,294,500 
SUDILYE (cay GUEDNES SS eae eee 1,503,000 

SILOUED MEET ONA TAs sis s os)ci ete aaierorens $19,112,000 


These figures are startling. To the 
anxious and earnest toiler in the vine- 
yard who diligently works to report 
a “hundred thousand” each year, they 
are probably inexplicable, but even 
they do not tell the whole tale. Note 
this: The Northwestern has a limita- 
tion of $100,000 upon a single life. 
Dr. Albright deals in larger figures. 
Had this limitation been $300,000 last 
year he would have written over five 
million for this company instead of 
the million and a half which he did 
write. One need not be an actuary 
to figure out the approximate size of 
the policies in which he deals. 

Dr. Albright will not tell the total 
amount of his annual sales. That writ- 
ten for the Northwestern is sufficient 
for publication. It is a part of the 
records. What he writes for other 
companies, he is perfectly willing 
should be the subject of surmise. It 
may be five million or ten million— 
he makes no claims. He is content 
to give out what he can prove and no 
more. This much may be said: He 
writes enough for the Northwestern 
to convince the most skeptical that 
he can certainly “place the business.” 
And it may be added that he has writ- 
ten as high as $800,000 and as low as 
$1,000 on a single life. Everything that 
comes to his net is fish! 

One does not indulge himself in the 
extravagant use of words—and surely 
those here set down are not unpremedi- 
tated—when he notes that Dr. Albright 
is the largest individual writer in the 
field of any life insurance company 
in the world today! 

How does he do it? 

No man knows. 


Example of Secretiveness 

Even Dr. Albright himself fails to 
explain. He thinks he tells all about 
it, but he doesn’t. Every single year, 
just as certainly as it comes around, 
he walks modestly up to the front of 
the assembled agency force of the com- 
pany, and in response to the importu- 
nities of his superintendent and the 


clamorous calls of his fellows, he mod- 
estly and diligently undertakes to let 
‘em all in on the ground floor, but 
when he has finished and gone to his 
seat, they look more bewildered than 
ever! He appears to cover the ground. 
He ‘tells them how good everything is; 
what a wonderful contract they sell; 
how diligent they must be and how 
easy it is to place a million or more 
insurance, but for some reason or 
other, his talk does not stick. It 
sounds plausible enough, but it lacks 
zip. Possibly the point of this state- 
ment will be illustrated better by the 
introduction of a letter supposed to 
have been written to the president of 
the Association of Agents of the North- 
western by Dr. Albright in response 
to a request to tell how he “gets the 
business.” The supposititious reply is 
as follows: 


I am sorry that I cannot arrange to 
accept your invitation to give a short 
talk at the annual dinner on the gub- 
ject “How I Get the Business,” as it is 
very likely that I shall have to leave 
the city during the day as soon as pos- 
sible after receiving my regular annual 
prize. A year is a very short time, in- 
deed, and I usually make it a practice, 
after receiving my annual prize, to 
start at once, or within the hour at 
least, to lay the foundation for the fol- 
lowing year. As I have just said, a year 
is a very short time, and as some of 
the agents have, from time to time, 
been successful in developing their vol- 
ume alarmingly, I find that some years 
are very much shorter than others. 

I have no objection, however, to out- 
lining a few points that might be help- 
ful to some agents and I do not know 
anything better than to recite the de- 
tails of a case I had some time ago in 
Cleveland. 

I called on a prospect, who I will re- 
fer to as Mr. Thomas. I had every 
reason to believe he might be written 
for a large line. I knew he was a man 
of considerable means but had never 
been interested to any extent in insur- 
ance. It was a very fine day and we 
took a drive in his car up Euclid Ave- 
nue, which I think is one of the pret- 
tiest streets in Cleveland if not any- 
where, not excepting Wisconsin Street 
in Milwaukee. He introduced me to his 
two daughters and we later took a trip 
on the lake in his private launch. Mr. 
Thomas is quite an admirer of Roose- 
velt and affirms that experience has 
proved that the foreigner does not pay 
the tax. We found the water was quite 
rough, owing to a high wind. On leay- 
ing the theater that evening he re- 
marked that the last time he saw 
Bernhardt he felt that she had lost 
much of her art, which I was ill dis- 
posed to deny because I never like to 
affirm or deny anything about art, 
especially the art of writing applica- 
tions, as each has his own ideas 
and methods which may be right or 
wrong, and I have always felt that a 
pat on the back and a word of advice 
would go a long way toward helping a 
man even on the wrong track, whereas 
a kick in the smsll of the back win 
often discourage the man on the right 
track and with the stoutest kind of a 
heart. 

Example of Horsemanship 


For this reason, if I find I can’t be 
helpful to a men I don’t say anything 
to discourage him and then he can 
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never charge me with giving him bad 
advice. Speaking about being kicked 
in the back reminds me of an incident 
when I went, dawn to see a wealthy 
manufacturer who had a farm near 
Loogootee, Indiana, where he spent 
some of his’ spare time. I hired a 
saddle horse, which, although claimed 
to be gentle, no sooner hit the country 
when he began to caper and behave in 
the most fractious manner. But having 
some experience in horsemanship and 
in hanging on to tough prospects I felt 
no apprehension, or alarm, until the 
animal jumped over a 20-foot creek 
sideways and then finding me still in 
the saddle stood on one hind leg and 
deliberately kicked me in the small of 
the back with the other, time and 
again, until finding my life’s blood ooz- 
ing out I fell unconscious in the road- 
way where I was discovered a half 
hour later. When brought to I learned 
that my prospect had left only 15 min- 
utes before on the 2.10 for New York 
where he would arrive just in time to 
catch his boat for Europe. On his way 
back he went down on the ill-fated 
“Nitanic,” so I lost a nice commission 
on a $100,000 case. I think there is a 
great lesson in this for the younger 
agent especially, which is, never try to 
ride a hobby. Use a motor car, Pack- 
ard or Pierce-Arrow preferred. 

But to return to Mr. Thomas. “I have 
been particularly successful in getting 
a settlement with the application. I 
seem to handle this feature better than 
any other part connected with my 
work. I do not know just why this is 
so, unless there is some connection 
with the fact. that brown bottles, by 
excluding the ultra-voilet rays and 
diminishing the actinic value of the 
light, are more effective than plain 
white bottles. 

However, I mailed Mr. Thomas his 
policy from Milwaukee, it being writ- 
ten for very near our limit, and re- 
ceived a nice letter from him thanking 
me for my attention to his interests 
and for the services I had rendered. I 
have thus given you all the details and 
pointed out just how I handled this 
transaction, step by step, and I feel 
quite sure any other man could have 
gone ahead and have written up the 
business just as I did by using the 
same arguments which I fear I have 
gone into tiresome detail to make 
clear to you. 

And it is on just these same argu- 
ments I get most of my business. 

I trust these points will be helpful 
to the younger men at least, and I 
want to make plain that any time dur- 
ing the year I stand ready to answer 
letters from those having doubtful 
cases and be of what assistance pos- 
sible. 

As for my own work, I am always 
ready to explain details of my cases 
just as fully as I have in the fore- 
going. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

DR. C. E. ALBRIGHT. 


Hard to Size Him Up. 


This letter is palpably spurious, of 
course, but it is cleverly satirical of 
the unconscious secretiveness of Dr. 
Albright. 

In the absence, therefore, of direct 
revelation, let us endeavor to discover 
the great secret of his success. 

There is nothing particularly strik- 
ing nor conspicuous in his personality. 
He dresses modestly, but modishly, as 
becomes his vocation and station. He 
is quiet and earnest in demeanor, in- 
dicating a forcefulness that certainly 
is his. He lacks that effervescence 
which some consider an asset in sales- 
manship, and what affability he has, 
is that of the gentleman. Indeed, in 
appearance Dr. Albright is exactly like 
countless other successful American 
men; nicely groomed, sure and certain 


of his steps, calm and sane in his 
actions and earnest and sincere in his 
endeavors. He is not a rusher, but a 
plodder. He may lack “pep,” but he 
has stability. The “high pressure” 
man viewing him for the first time, 
and not knowing upon whom he looked, 
might size him up for about a $200,000 
producer and not be umcertain of his 
judgment. Dr. Albright, himself, once 
said to his fellow-agents that he had 
heard one of their number say, after 
listening to one of his speeches: “Well, 
if that man can sell life insurance, I 
certainly can!’ 

So it is not personality that char- 
acterizes his success. It is something 
else and something Albrightesque. 

We know what the Doctor has said 
about it. He has ascribed his success 
to all the commonplaces of salesman- 


ship. Let us analyze him a bit our- 
selves. 
Item No. 1: Dr. Albright has the 


advantage of an unusual equipment. 
His service as an officer of the com- 
pany has given him an insight into 
certain features of the business that 
the average agent never knows. This 
is a big advantage, too, especially as 
he makes that knowledge and experi- 
ence co-ordinate nicely with a splen- 
didly developed selling system. Just 
how tthis advantage has frequently re- 
dounded to his favor might be illus- 
trated by numerous citations, but the 
fact is too apparent to need illustra- 
tion. 


Can Approach Big Fellows 


Item No. 2::° Dr. Albright has the 
advantage of unusual business rela- 
tions. . He is financially interested in 
numerous successful industrial concerns 
and tis a director in one of the largest 
banks in the middle west. He main- 
tains offices in several of the big cities 
of the United States and has the per- 
sonal acquaintanceship of a larger num- 
ber of the national leaders of industry 
and finance than any other life insur- 
ance. solicitor. This gives him a tre- 
mendous prestige. He approaches big 
men as one of their number and has 
entree where mere life insurance agents 
would seldom get. 


Item No. 3. Dr. Albright takes ad- 
vantage of unusual methods. He never 
talks life insurance until invited so to 
do. This remarkable statement is liter- 
ally true. Dr. Albright makes it an 
inviolable rule never to introduce that 
subject. He always lets the “other 
fellow” do it and the best of it is, the 
“other fellow” always does. One can- 
not truthfully say that the Doctor en- 
deavors to dodge it, but he never takes 
the initiative. When he does start, 
though, his auditor—now a prospect— 
is astonished at the intimate knowledge 
Dr. Albright has of his business and 
family affairs. How he finds these 
things out, dis another story. This 
much must be said, however, and that 
is, that when Dr. Albright talks life 
insurance he is equipped. He knows 
what he is talking about and is never 


surprised. He is ready when a pros- 
pect is. 
Item No. 4: Dr. Albright has the 


advantage of an unusual disposition. 
He loves his work. Not: long ago, a 


good friend suggested to him that as 
he had plenty of money and was about 
the right age, he would better retire 
and give up selling life insurance. 
“No, sir,” he replied. “I am getting 
too much fun out of this business to 
retire from it.” 


Has Never Been Headed 


Visualize this situation for a moment. 
Here is a man a little over fifty years 
of age, wealthy beyond the needs of 
any man, with business connections 
enough to keep him active and with 
a splendid home and wonderful family, 
who works harder every day of his life 
than most men in shops; who knows 
nothing of time and little of diversion; 
who is in New York today and possibly 
in San Francisco the next time one 
hears of him; a man who never tires 
and seldom rests and who refuses, 
withal, to retire and watch the world 
go by. Why? Because he is getting 
“fun” out of his work! 
friends would exclaim, “Fancy!” 


Item No. 5: Dr. Albright has the 
advantage of a sustained interest in 
his work. Possibly in this we have 
discovered the true secret of his suc- 
cess. Other men may have won first 
prizes aS many aggregate years as he, 
but none so many in succession. He 
has never been headed since he started. 
For twelve years straight, he has dis- 
tanced the field—last year writing more 
than the winner of second, third and 
fourth prizes combined—and he has al- 
ready laid a strong foundation for 1919. 


Summing up Dr. Albright uses all 
the equipment which the science of 
selling recognizes and recommends; 
he has the advantage of the special 
items noted and he does all with a 
wonderful sustained interest that can- 
not help bring him his paramount place 
in the world of life insurance sales- 
manship. 


RECOMMENDATION TO INSURED 


The Pacific Mutual has recommended 
that the policyholders who are carrying 
their insurance for the protection of 
dependents and have their insurance 
payable in one sum, arrange to have at 
least the greater part of that insur- 
ance payable in instalments. The Com- 
pany will grant reasonable arrange- 
ment and wit endorse the policy, if 
necessary, so as to make it payable in 
instalments, monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually, and for such pe- 
riod as the policyholder may choose. 
We desire to pay our claims not only 
promptly and fully but in such manner 
as will in greatest measure protect the 
beneficiaries of our policies. ‘To do 
anything short of this would not be 
giving our patrons the service which is 
due them. 


EACH INTERVIEW WORTH $9 


According to Harry T. Wright, the 
assistant manager of the Hammond 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, Chicago, each actual in- 
terview which he succeeds in securing 
is worth $9 to him. He further states 
that when he wants to earn a stated. 
sum of money he simply makes enough 
ealls to secure the desired number of 
interviews. Mr. Wright is system per- 
sonified. But that is not the entire 
secret of his success. He makes it a 
point to fit the policy to the applicant, 
which explains why he writes so many 
Life Income policies. In our weekly 
list of large cases he is frequently cred- 
ited with income cases for $100 a 
month and upward. 


As our English. 


Even Superstition 
Has Its Advantages 


By L. SETON LINDSAY 
Superintendent of Agencies, New York Life 

Most of the difficult cases that I have 
known have been closed up by ordinary 
every-day arguments. My experience 
has been that when the psychological 
moment arrives, the applicant will be 
closed, and that the agent owes his suc- 
cess more to plain hard work in follow- 
ing up his business than to any special- 
ly well-contrived argument. 

However, I do recall one very extra- 
ordinary case, which may be of inter- 
est, although it is in the nature of a 
“freak” case. — 

There was a certain gentleman in a 
western town whom every agent in the 
city had tried to write, but no one had 
ever seemed to make the slightest im- 
pression, and so far as any of us knew, 
Mr. B. carried no life insurance. 

One day a friend of mine, who had 
been in the business some years, made 
the remark that he was going to try a 
new plan to land Mr. B., and he asked 
me if I cared to lunch with him to see 
how it would work. 


On the way to the restaurant where 
we were to meet Mr. B., my friend said: 
“Hvery man has a weak spot, the diffi- 
culty is to find it. The other day as B. 
and I were walking down Main Street, 
we came to a ladder under which B. re- 
fused to pass, although he had to go 
out into the street to get by. I bet you 
he is as superstitious as an old woman 
and that is going to be my line.” 


Felt a Personal Responsibility 


At the luncheon everything went 
along quite comfortably until it came 
to coffee and cigars. Then my agent 
friend became quite serious and talked 
about the responsibilities in life, ete. 
Turning to me he asked me if I remem- 
bered a certain case where an appli- 
cant had died before accepting and pay- 
ing for a policy he had applied for. He 
ended up by saying that he had always 
felt some responsibility in that case for 
not having forced the man to take the 
policy even against his own will. Then 
turning to B. he said’ “Do you know 
you have been worrying me of late. 
Two months ago when I talked life in- 
surance to you, I filled out an applica- 
tion for your signature, but for some 
reason known only to yourself you re- 
fused to sign the application. The 
other day I was going through my desk 
destroying oid papers; I came across 
your application as he said this he 
pulled the application from his pocket). 
You will see I began to tear it (point- 
ing to a small tear on the margin of the 
paper) but somehow it seemed to me 
that I was tempting fate; I had in mind 
the experience I have just related to 
you about our friend A., who died be- 
fore he paid for his policy. The human 
mind is a queer structure, and it seemed 
to me that if I tore that application up, 
I was tearing up something belonging 
to your family. Of course, I know it 
was only foolishness on my part, but 
somehow I could not quite bring my- 
self to do it.” 


During this conversation I noticed 
my friend Mr. B. was getting quite 
white, and as my friend went on much 
in the same vein, B. became more and 
more agitated. Finally, when the agent 
turned to him and said: “Here, B., if 
you do not want this insurance, at least 
take the responsibility yourself of tear- 
ing up the application.” He was all in. 
Instead of tearing it up, he signed it. 
Later, he was examined and paid for 
the policy. 

Whether he ever took any more or 
not I do not know, but I have always 
remembered this case as a curious one. 
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The Inheritance Tax and Life Insurance 


By Lafayette B. Gleason, Attorney for State Comptroller for New York City, and Alexander 
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We have been asked to write on the 
subject of inheritance taxation as re- 
lated to life insurance. This subject 
has recently been brought to the at- 
tention of life insurance companies be- 
eause of the heavy increase in inheri- 
tance taxes within the last few years. 
The important and significant point be- 
ing that the beneficiary of a life insur- 
ance policy does not succeed to the 
proceeds by inheritance! 

The writers called the notice of the 
bar to this fact in their recent work 
on “Inheritance Taxation,’ where they 
say, in the introduction: ‘No statute 
taxing inheritances taxes life insm- 
ance, when payable direct to the bene- 
ficiary, and not to the estate of the 
insured. No subsequent statute can 
constitutionally tax such insurance 
when once taken,” , 

As a matter of fact, life insurance 
is practically the only form of invest- 
ment which is not subject to inheri- 
tance taxes, unless it is the first issue 
of Liberty bonds. Even as tto these 
there may be a_e serious question 
whether the Congress can create a 
class of prcperty which the states can- 
not tax. No such power would seem to 
be given to the Federal Government by 
the constitution. 


When Insurance Is Not Taxable 


Of course when life insurance is 
made payable to the estate of the in- 
sured the proceeds become a part of 
his estate and pass under his will or 
under the intestate laws. 


Matter of Knoedler, 140 N. Y. 377, 
35 N. H. 601. 


On the other hand, when a contract 
is made by the insured whereby a life 
insurance company is to pay the 
avails to a third person in return for 
the premiums paid to the company by 
the insured, the transaction is a com- 
pleted business arrangement between 
the company and the insured, although 
for the benefit of the third person. The 
beneficiary named in the policy does 
not receive the proceeds as an inherit- 
ance but by contract and, therefore, 
the transfer to him is not taxable un- 
der the inheritance laws, 


This was pointed out very clearly 
by the surrogate in Matter of Elting, 
78 Misc. 692 N. Y., where the Court 
said: “This policy, to my mind, is 
merely a contract between the dece- 
dent and the company for the benefit 
of his wife and children and no one 
else is or can be interested therein, 
and the same does not pass by reason 
of the provisions of his will but by 
reason of the clause in the policy it- 
self.” 

So, in Matter of Parsons, 117 App. 
Div. 321, N. Y., the Court states the 
policy of the state in this regard thus: 
“The statutes of this state favor and 
encourage insurance for the benefit of 
a wife, and the state is at a disadvan- 


tage when it seeks to tax such a pro- 
vision for her and all others recognize 
her right to the benefit intended.” 
But the rule does not rest in policy, 
it is established on the broader and 
more solid foundation of reason which 
applies in all states of the Union. The 
transfer to a beneficiary named in a 
policy of life insurance is by virtue of 
a contract in the ordinary course of 
business between the living and not by 
virtue of the statute of distributions 
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or the provisions of the will of the in- 
sured, 

Tyler v. Treasurer (Mass.), 115 N. E. 
300. 

The subject receives attention in Mr. 
Heaton’s recent work on Surrogate’s 
Courts at page 1100, where he takes 
the same position outlined here. The 
first proposition of interest to the life 
insurance agent and his possible cus- 
tomer is that life insurance, unless pay- 
able to the estate of the insured, is not 
subject to inheritance taxes. 


Subject to Doub!e Taxation 


Assume, therefore, that a man de- 
sires to invest $100,000 for the benefit 
of his wife or daughter. If he buys any 
kind of securities, mortgages, bonds, 
stocks, real estate, on his death the 
transfer of this $100,000 to his wife or 
daughter or other object of his affec- 
tion, must pay a tax to the state of his 
domicile, to the government of the 
United States and, if the investment 
be in stocks, to the state where the 
stock corporation is located. 

Thus, for example, a resident of New 
York who dies owning stocks in a New 
Jersey corporation leaves that part of 
his estate subject to inheritance taxes 
both in New York anad New Jersey, 
as well as to the Federal government. 

It is for this reason that many 
wealthy men who desire to transmit 
their accumulations in such a way as 
to avoid or minimize confiscatory in- 
heritance taxes are beginning to con- 
sider the advisability of taking out 
large insurance policies for the benefit 
of the natural objects of their bounty. 


The investment feature of insurance 
has long been a “talking proposition” 
sufficiently attractive to induce the 
taking out of large policies on that 
ground alone; but where large estates 
pay, in many instances as high as thirty 
per cent. in inheritance taxes pursuant 
to the provisions of recent statutes the 
argument for life insurance purely as 
an investment receives additional force 
and appeals to common sense and busi- 
ness prudence. It also has the advan- 
tage of not being subject to the objec- 
tion of “tax dodging” or evasion, nor is 
it in any way unpatriotic, as a man 
taking out such a policy will doubtless 
leave an estate which must pay in- 
heritance taxes in any event. 
Ignores Existing Policies 

A mere glance at the progressive 
rates of tax imposed by the state and 
Federal governments, mounting as high 
as 30 per cent. in certain cases, is 
enough to enforce such an argument. 
The rates of the Federal tax are given 
in Gleason and Otis on “Inheritance 
Taxation” at page 494, and those of the 
several states may be found in the ap- 
pendix pages 647 to 790, the state 
statutes being given in alphabetical] 
order. 

Attempts have now and then been 
made by state statutes to include life 
insurance under inheritance taxes, but 
there are grave constitutional difficul- 
ties in the way and it is certain that 
ne such taxes, even if levied, could 
apply to policies already in force. 
This would be obnoxious to that pro- 
vision of the United States Constitu- 
tion which restrains the states from 
passing any law which violates the ob- 
ligation of contracts. This doctrine has 
consistently been applied by the courts 
to questions arising under the Inherit- 
ance Tax Law. 

Matter of Pell, 171 N. Y. 48, 63 N. E. 
789. 

Matter of McKelway, 221 N. Y. 15, 
116 N. E. 348. 


The Treasury Department Rules, Ar- 
ticle X (Gleason and Otis on “Inherit- 
ance Taxation,’ p. 501), specifically 
exempts life insurance when payable 
to the beneficiary. The article pro- 
vides: “If the contract of insurance 
has named a definite beneficiary and 
the insurance is paid directly to such 
beneficiary, it is not a part of the gross 
estate.” This ruling, of course, is 
simply declaratory of the law as laid 
down by the courts, but the Treasury 
Department has assumed such broad 
powers of construction it is well to 
know that it agrees with the doctrine 
established by the judiciary. 

As has already been pointed out, life 
insurance is not evasion or tax dodg- 
ing. Almost any other method of so 
investing money that the estate of the 
investor may hope to escape inherit- 
ance taxes is not only open to this 
objection but such attempts usually re- 


sult in costly and unprofitable litigation. 
Gifts in contemplation of death and 
gifts to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after death have been 
prolific sources of such controversy. 
The same is true of trust deeds and 
vexatious questions arising constantly 
over powers of appointment, joint es- 
tates and survivorship agreements. 
Founded on Common Sense 


All such devices when testamentary 
in character, whatever the form of the 
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transaction, have been pronounced sub- 
ject to inheritance taxation in the 
more recent decisions. On the other 
hand, only half a dozen cases have 
arisen in the courts over the taxation 
of life insurance and it is in those 
cases that the doctrines here set forth 
have been established. 

Life insurance agents are not law- 
yers and their customers are not usu- 
ally lawyers. It is not for this reason 
that this phase of the question has 
received comparatively little attention 
in the solicitation of insurance. The 
legal rules are not of recent origin nor 
difficult of comprehension, being found- 
ed on common sense. One has only to 
bear in mind that the inheritance tax 
is imposed not upon the property but 
upon the transfer of property at death 
from the estate of a decedent to a 
beneficiary pursuant to the law of wills 
or of intestacy to understand that a 
contract whereby Jones agrees to pay 
Smith a sum of money on the death of 
Robinson, in consideration of certain 
payments by Robinson to Jones while 
Jones is alive has nothing to do with 
the laws of inheritance. 

The only reason why the subject has 
recently come so prominently to the 
attention of the life insurance frater- 
nity is the double and often triple tax- 
ation of inheritances by the state and 
Federal governments within the last 
‘year or so. 

Many states which formerly taxed 
only collateral inheritances now tax di- 
rect inheritances as well. Among these 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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-Pardonable Pride 


AIVIUUUNULUUUUUIUUUSUUEUUUEELUUUUUUOUCU EULER Tne 


(Be PROUD of your business, 
always remembering that LIFE 
INSURANCE SELLING is an 


INDEPENDENT PROFESSION. - 


PTTPVUITUUUT TIT LLU LULL ULLL CLO LLLOL LULL PU LULL 


( Give to your policyholder the BEST 


that is in you at all times. 


PTTTMTUOUMTLUCL CCUG LUULC ULL LLL LLL 


(| These principles, plus VWORK--HARD 
WORK-secure VVWORTH WHILE 
RESULTS. 


UTTER TULL TCO LOCC ULELCCROLLCC LAL 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 
220 Broadway 
NEW VY ORK 


August 30, 1918 
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Lloyd Beeghly’s Circulars for Farmers 


Clever Illustrations and Talks To Interest Them in Life Insurance 


Lloyd Beeghly, a Milwaukee advertis- 
ing man, has conceived a number of un- 
usually clever leaflets prepared for the 
purpose of selling life insurance to farm- 
ers, a few sambles of which are published 
in this article, together with the selling 
talks he originated and which appear on 
the back of the leaflets. The stronges! 
point he makes is that the series is writ- 
ten for the different type of farmers so 
that when the agent hands a copy of one 
of them to the class of farmers for which 
it was written it reads to the farmer al- 
‘most as if it were printed for him alone. 
Mr. Beeghly does not pretend that the 
circulars will take the place of agents any 
more than lubricating oil will take the 
place of gasoline in an automobile, but the 
oil does make the gasoline go further, and 
the leaflets do make the work of the 
agent much more effective when properly 
used. 


These pictures and articles are copy- 
righted by Lloyd Beeghly, Milwaukee. 
All rights are reserved, and they are 
printed in The Eastem Underwriter by 
special permission. 


Dehorning the Mortgage | 


Dehorning the Mortgage. A mort. 
gage is a great thing to help a man buy 
more land or machinery and to hustle 
and save, but it isn’t so inspiring as a 
legacy to his widow and children. 


What rate of interest do you pay on 
your mortgage? About 5% or 6 per 
cent? That mortgage wouldn’t worry 


you if you only knew you would live for 
ten or fifteen years longer. 


-Dehorning 
the 
Mortgage 


But did you 


ever lie there in your bed at night 
when all is quiet and wonder just how 
the family, without your leadership and 
your help, would meet that mortgage 
which would loom up like an evil 
spectre before them if you were gone? 


Many a farm home, around which 
centered the memories of years of early 
struggle and coming success, of happy 
family life and good friends and neigh- 
bors, has been sold under mortgage 
foreclosure, because, just when the tide 
was turning and the outlook brighten- 
ing, the husband and father who led 
the little group was forced to muster 
out for all time. A few years more— 
but why go on? 

If you were given your choice of pay- 
ing 5 or 6 per cent on your mortgage 
or adding an average of 214 or 214 per 
cent more for another separate contract 


with a good life insurance company 
that would cancel that mortgage at 
your death, even if it occurred tomor- 
row, wouldn’t you take it in addition to 
your mortgage? 


The loss of the head of the family 
brings all the grief his wife and chil- 
dren should be called upon to bear— 
without the additional suffering which 
creditors and mortgage holders can in- 
flict. With funds from life insurance all 
the plans can be carried out which he 
may have outlined to his family a few 
years or a few months before—never 
dreaming that “long distance’ was 
about to call him. 


Buying the Adjoining Farm 


_How would you like to add another 
eighty acres or more to your present 
farm? Would you buy this extra land 
if the owner said: 


“Pay me an average of 4 per cent in 
advance annually on the total’ valuation 
of my farm for twenty years and it is 
yours. Let me use the farm during 
those twenty years and I will execute 
a deed and deposit it in the bank with 


Buying the 
Adjoining Farm 


a contract authorizing the bank to turn 
the farm over to you clear and free of 
all indebtedness at the end of twenty 
years. 


“T will agree in the contract to cancel 
all future payments in case of your 
death and to turn the farm over to your 
wife immediately and guarantee a clear 
title. If some year you get too short of 
money to pay me the annual charge, 
Tll loan you money from the fund you 
have paid me, the amount depending on 
the years you have been paying. Pay 
back the loan as you are able.” 


If the owner made such a proposition, 
would you buy the farm? Do you know 
that the above conditions are similar 
to those of a 20-Year Endowment policy 
at age 35 in a good life insurance com- 
pany? One big difference is that an 
endowment policy is absolutely sure 
and cannot possibly depreciate in value 
as a farm can through floods, storms, 
fires or other calamities. Its value is 
guaranteed. 


In later years, if a man wanted to 
move to another state to be near his 
children or to enjoy a milder climate 
he can stick that kind of a “farm” in 
his inside coat pocket and take it along 
with him instead of worrying about 


getting a good tenant and keeping up 
repairs. 


Do you want a “farm” like that? 


| A Lift to the Boy 


Every real man finds his greatest 
pleasure in watching his children make 
a success of life’s battles and stands 
ready to help them if necessary. If 
they fail he usually dies of a broken 
heart—and if they succeed—his declin- 
ing years are full of contentment and 
his early struggles seem to have been 
worth while. 


When a man began farming for him- 


Furnishing 
A Lift 
To the Boy 


self years ago, it was much easier to 
get a start with small capital than it is 
today. The young man setting up for 
himself required very little cash, as he 
usually started by taking up Govern- 
ment land, or buying it very cheap—he 
built his cabin of logs or a dug-out of 
prairie sod with the help of his neigh- 
bors. His living was very crude—home 
cured meat, eggs, milk and flour com- 
pleted his commissary. Railroads, street 
cars, electric lights, air dromes, movies, 
Sunday clothes, diamond rings, silk hos- 
iery, fancy breakfast foods, teddy bears, 
roller skates, high top shoes, farm trac- 
tors, milking machines, aeroplanes, 
cream separators, silos, farm papers, and 
automobiles, were unheard of—it was a 
fight for existence those days. 


But with all this hardship his returns 
were much greater on his investment 
than they are today. If he farmed on 
shares, he gave the landlord only one- 
fourth or one-third of the crop—now in 
many sections of the country he must 
give one-half or even three-fifths of the 
crop that costs much more to produce. 
Then he could sometimes pay for the 
farm with one year’s crops. Could he 
do anything like that today? The de- 
mand for land is so great that it has 
become very costly. 


If the boy is the right kind and un- 
afraid of work, you are not likely to 
spoil him with assistance. With the 
present high development of farm ma- 
chinery he faces almost a hopeless task 


if he tries to begin empty handed in es- 
tablishing himself on a farm. Farming 
and farm life are more attractive today 
than in all the world’s history, if one 
can have proper equipment. How are 
you going to aid him? 


What better plan could you devise 
than an endowment policy in a good 
life insurance company to insure your 
hopes for him? By means of this po- 
licy you would provide, in case of your 
death, immediate cash for the young 
man to get started. Your own farm 
could be kept intact for your wife. If 
you survive until the policy matures 
the full amount would be paid to you 
and you could take more active interest 
in helping your boy to farming for him- 
self. 


What would only $2000 or $3000 more 
in cash have meant to you when you be- 
gan? 


The Missing Acres? 


How much is your farm netting you 
per acre while you are handling the 
crops for yourself? $12.00? $14.00? 
$8.00? If it is netting you $12.00 an acre 


while you are farming it yourself, what 
rental: would it bring from a tenant?— 
Not over $6.00 an acre. 

What is responsible for the difference 
in 


of $6.00 an acre returns? Where 


Acres? 
Partner? 


The Missing 


does it go when the change is made 
from owner to renter? 


It goes with YOU. You are the dif- 
ference. In case of your death your 
wife could not run the place. She 


would have to rent it and move out. To 
your family it would be as if the farm 
had been cut in two by a flood and half 
of it lost. In other words, if the farm 
is worth $25,000, your own earning pow- 
er is worth $25,000, because you make 
the farm pay twice as much income per 
acre while you are managing it as it 
would return without you on it. 


The crop represents half soil and half 
labor, or possibly one-third soil and two- 
thirds labor and management. You are 
Nature’s partner in an undertaking 
where both are needed. The dissolu- 
tion of the firm often brings poverty 
where plenty has reigned. 


But the loss of a member of the firm 
can be partially covered in this busi- 
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ness, as it usually is in all other lines 
of business, if you, Nature’s partner, 
see wisely and protect in a good life in- 
surance company those for whom you 
labor. 


Cream Checks | 


Did you ever have cream checks or 
milk and butter money pull you through 
a hard winter on the farm, after a dry 
summer of light crops was followed by 
rainy weather and good fall pasture? 
Even if the checks amounted to only 
fifteen or twenty dollars a month, 


Cream checks 


didn’t they help wonderfully? Larger 
checks were that much better. 


Would you like to know that you will 
be sure to have a ‘cream check” of 
thirty dollars a month coming in every 
month for twenty years after you are 
sixty-five? Wouldn’t they be welcome 
in the winter of old age, if by chance 
the summer of life’ had ended in mis- 
fortune and loss of ‘crops’? If you 
prefer you may make the “cream 
checks” forty or fifty dollars per month, 
or much larger. You can also arrange 
to have them paid either for a definite 
period of ten, fifteen or twenty years, 
or for life. You can provide for con- 
tinuing them to your wife as \ong as 
she lives, if she survives you. 


No matter how strong and active you 
are now there will come a time when it 
will. be hard to roll out early on a cold, 
stormy morning and take care of a herd 
of cows. Advancing age will slow you 
down; your circulation will be sluggish 
and your muscles and joints more sub- 
ject to rheumatism. 


If you enjoy a comfortable rocker 
near a warm, cheerful fire at your pres- 
ent age, think how much more you will 
like it at sixty-five. 


But just as in summer on the farm 
you make ready for winter, so in youth 
and middle life must you prepare for 
old age. An endowment contract in a 
good life insurance company is the wis- 
est and safest provision any man can 
make. It creates a regular monthly in- 
come for old age that is guaranteed by 
financial institutions which great bank- 
ers and financiers admit are the strong- 
est in the world. 


There will be no high cost of feed or 
severe hardships of winter choring to 
take away the pleasure of receiving 
such “cream checks.” It will make no 


difference whether you are still on the 
farm or have moved to a nearby town 
or have gone to a distant city or state 
to live—those “cream checks” will come 
to you each month, without work or 
worry, to help make your old age inde- 
pendent and care free. 


| The Barbed Wire Fence | 


Many farms are enclosed by a fence 
of three or four strands of barbed wire. 
During electrical storms these wires 
sometimes are struck by lightning. 
They are charged for a moment with as 
much electrical force as that generated 
by the great power plants of Niagara 
Falls. 

One bolt of lightning may kill an en- 
tire herd of live stock—horses, cattle, 


The Barbed Wire 
Fence and 
Niagara Falls 


hogs, sheep—everything near the deadly 
wires. A sorry sight for the owner to 
behold the next morning! 

- But in many cases he has foreseen 
such danger and is protected by live 
stock insurance. Yet sometimes the 
same man has not placed as much val- 
ue on his own life as he sees in his 
stock. The land enclosed by that barbed 
wire fence is worth only half as much 
to his family when he is gone, because 
they can seldom rent it for more than 
half of the crop. And in the hands of 
an inexperienced or a careless tenant 
family the farm may be run at an ac- 
tual loss instead of a profit. This often 
happens, especially on very valuable 
land with good buildings where interest 
on the investment alone amounts to a 
large sum. 

His house, his barn, his granaries, 
his horses, his cattle, his hogs, his 
sheep, even his crops growing out in 
the fields, he insures; but his life, the 
most priceless to his family of all his 
possessions, is frequently unprotected. 

The loss of live stock is only a tem- 
porary setback which the farmer can 
soon make up—but if the lightning 
flashes out the life of the head of the 


family, the main financial support, it is 
a loss which the family will never live 
long enough to overcome. 

To his wife and children his death 
from any cause during the prime of his 
life seems like a stroke of lightning 
from a clear sky. 

The policies of good life insurance 
companies, offer the best security 
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against such disasters that men have 
ever been able to devise. 


Dave Lane’s New Granary | 


One morning I drove out to see Dave 
Lane, a prosperous farmer east of town, 
who carried a small policy in our good 
old company. When I reached his barn 


yard I found him with a contractor 
staking out a foundation for another 
building. 

“Hello, Dave. 
now?” 


What are you planning 


“Good morning, John—I’m putting up 
granary. 


another Who are you going 


Dave Lane’s 
New Granary 


to see this morning? You life insur- 
ance men ought to go out of business.” 
“What makes you think so, Dave?” 
“Oh, nearly every man in the country 
who amounts to much has life insur- 
ance already. I should think you would 
run out of prospects.” 
“Why don’t you go out of the insur- 
ance yourself, Dave?” 
“Come out of it! 
FW ate 

“You said you were going to put up 
another granary here, didn’t you, Dave? 
Well, what is that but insuring an abun- 
dance of grain for your stock during the 
winter? You already have one big gran- 
ary over there. What is that big stack 
of hay that you and your men sweated 
over but an insurance policy to see your 
cattle through the winter months when 
there is no pasture? What is your silo 
over by the dairy barn but more insur- 
ance for an abundant supply of milk- 
producing feed for your cows? What 
about the big water tank on top of the 
silo? Doesn’t it insure plenty of water 
in the house as well as in the tanks 
around here, even if the wind mill isn’t 
running? Then you insured the wind- 
mill’s job by having an attachment on 
the pump where you can hitch your 
tractor engine if necessary. Why, Dave, 
you are in the insurance business as 
much as I am and don’t realize it. 

“You have a much larger hay mow 
than you need for your own horses and 
cattle, but you want to be sure. You 
put up more alfalfa every summer than 
you expect to feed the following winter 
but you want to insure enough to take 
the place of some other feed if you are 
short in it. You even put aside more 
wheat than you would have to save for 
the chickens but you play safe. You al- 
ways keep more straw on hand for 
bedding for your hogs than you use in 
a winter but that is your way of insur- 
ing good luck with early pigs. Every- 
thing about this place shows that you 
provide more than enough for your live 
stock each winter and sell what you 
have left each spring. You look ahead. 


What you driving 
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“Now why don’t you go as far with 
your family, Dave? You give them good 
clothes, good food, a good home—but 
you only carry one small life policy to 
insure these things for them, no matter 
what might happen to you or to the 
farm. Why not play equally safe with 
the wife and kiddies? You can easily 
carry ten thousand more if you see it in 
that light. You are putting up another 
granary here. Why not put up two— 
one for your stock right here and an- 
other in life insurance for the folks? 
“hen fix this second policy like you 
fixed your windmill.” 


CORPORATION INSURANCE 


Two Incidents Which Forest A. Kigor, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Uses 
to Advantage 


Forest A. Kigor has been successful 
in writing corporation insurance for the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life. Heré are 
two incidents that have caused a num- 
ber of policies to be written. He says: 


“T have had within the last month a 
very convincing argument in favor of 
corporation insurance in the form of a 
check, to hand over to an automobile 
corporation. Two men were the active 
heads in the concern, and each carried 
an equal amount payable to the cor- 
poration. The policies were not three 
years old, and the payment of the claim 
has enabled the concern to reconstruct 
its business and go on without serious 
loss. I have had made a photographic 
copy of the check and will use it in 
driving home the arguments that cor- 
poration and firm insurance is a vital 
asset. I may add the surviving mem- 
ber was easily persuaded to increase 
his personal protection with us. 


“IT recently placed a policy for our 
limit on the general manager of one of 
Marietta’s prosperous manufacturing 
concerns. The policy is not four 
months old. The insured was a few 
days ago in a railroad wreck in which 
three were killed outright, everyone in 
his coach being injured and all having 
a narrow escape. Our general manager 
escaped with minor injuries, but is to- 
day a walking testimonial of the frailty 
of human life. Reference to the acci- 
dent makes a deep impression.” 


THE IDEAL AGENT 


His Qualifications Described By Assist- 
ant Secretary Fred W. Tasney of 
The Prudential 


In one sentence Fred W. Tasney, as- 
sistant secretary of -The Prudential, 
has summed up the ideal industrial in- 
surance agent. 


“He is, first, a man of character, and 
honest mentally and morally; of pleas- 
ing personality; in good physical con- 
dition; preferably married, and with 
the responsibility of a family; a resi- 
dent of the town in which he operates; 
one whose previous occupation was not 
too much above or below his present 
position; not so old as to have lost a 


full measure of optimism; not too 
young to realize the nature of the 
duties devolving upon him; and one 


who is blessed with a wife in full sym- 
pathy with him and his work, a real 
helpmate; a man who can successfully 
meet people, write their applications 
and collect the premiums thereon; who 
treats those on his debit as friends, 
and conscientiously looks after their 
interests; who has a reasonable Indus- 
trial increase every week, a low lapse 
rate and high advance payments; who 
secures a good volume of Ordinary, 
and who follows fairly and squarely 
the rules of the Company and the in- 
structions of his superiors. Such is 
the ideal Agent, who, because of his 
cheerfulness of manner, his ready tact, 
and his knowledge of the business, 
will be affectionately referred to by the 
people on his debit as ‘Our Agent,’ 


That is good business, Dave, anywhereand will compel the respect and the 


we see it, 


regard of all who know him.” 


August 30, 1918 
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The Power To Sell Insurance 
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The power to sell insurance does not 
primarily depend on the company you 
represent but on being stronger than 
your prospect and not letting him know 
it. That’s an old story and sounds easy 
but listen to the requirements. 

To have this power you must cut out 
all sense of fear of yourself and of your 
prospect and concentrate on an expla- 
nation of the reason for the insurance 
and not the price. 

Some agents are continually procras- 
{inating the promised drive for busi- 
ness, They sit contentedly in their of- 


fice chairs or are buzzing around like- 


house flies without getting anywhere. 
They fear even to plan. They lack the 
power of initiative. They cannot at- 
tend to one thing at a time. They are 
not efficient. This class of agents takes 
hold of its work with the tip of the 
fingers hanging upon the slippery sur- 
face of possibilities. 

Agents who get the most out of busi- 
ness do things in a certain way. They 
plan their work, and execute their plans. 
Those who ‘do not perform things in 
this certain way do not succeed. The 
rules are simple. Anyone can carry 
them out. 

Tons of literature have been written 
about the qualities an insurance agent 
must possess in order to succeed, much 
of which is profitable reading but five 
of the most important essentials to de- 
velop power in an agent selling insur- 
ance are knowing your policies, know- 
ing your company, knowing yourself, 
knowing human nature and knowing how 
to arouse interest. 

Knowing Your Policies 

Every agent who does not know the 
policies he sells is a prodigious failure 
no matter how much business he writes. 
All the best agents in the country study 
their policies inside and out and find 
out the fundamental principles of the 
contract they sell, for their own bene- 
fit and for the protection of their 
clients. They know their policies from 
the ground up. 

Questions are bound to be asked by 
your prospects about your own and your 
company’s policies, and you as a sales- 
man are the only person to answer the 
problems. You cannot know what ques- 
tions will be asked and you must be 
prepared for every angle that may be 
presented. In order to satisfy your 


prospect you have got to tell the truth 
about your business calmly and effec- 
tively. You cannot afford to guess. You 
cannot be at ease unless you know the 
foundation of the sale you want to 


make. Half knowledge results in con- 
fusion, misinformation and crooked 
thinking. 


If you know about the purposes of 
the insurance you want to sell, how 
premium rates are computed, how spe- 
cial risks and inspections under fire 
policies are handled, the meaning of co- 
insurance, subrogation, ete., the various 
forms of life insurance, how annuities 
are calculated, how policy loans are 
made, cash surrender values, etc., the 
classification of risks, ete., etc., you can 
make more and better sales. 
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Even though you are not often re- 
quired to discuss the technical meaning 
of your policies you will unconsciously 
have more poise in your interview. You 
will by knowing your contracts have 
better confidence in yourself because 
you have a close familiarity about the 
insurance you have to sell. 


There are various text books which 
can be had which will give you the 
knowledge of your contract phraseology. 
Insurance papers which you should read 
are constantly giving reports of court 
decisions construing policies which you 
are selling and other helpful data. 


Contact with other agents and dis- 
cussions of insurance .problems...with 
them, a careful and fair comparison of 
your competitors’ policies with your 
own, all’ help to give you a thorough 
knowledge of the contracts you have to 
sell. 


Knowing Your Company 


On the staff of agents of every insur- 
ance company are found one or more 
who forge ahead of the others, although 
they may not seem to have any better 
physical and mental equipment than 
the ordinary fellows. These gentlemen 
are usually of the class that love the 
game and they enjoy their work be- 
cause they have an intimate knowledge 
of their company. The traditions and 
achievements of the company, its stand- 
ing in business and its ideals, should be 
known by every agent who represents 
the company. The importance of loy- 
alty cannot be over-estimated. An 
agent’s interest in the business is ab- 
solutely. interlocked with the company 
unless there is something the matter 
with the company or with him. Lack 
of loyalty will give but half-hearted 
service. The future of the company 
you are working for depends upon the 
faithful service of its agents in the 
field. To be loyal you must not permit 
your mind to dwell with dissatisfaction 
upon things as they are, for the moment 
you do so you begin to lose ground. To 
fix your mind on the best in the com- 
pany is to surround you with the best 
environment. To permit your mind to 
dwell on the petty little disturbances 
between you and the company or any- 
one else is to choke up your progress. 


dverything connected with your end 
of the business should be bathed and 
permeated in loyalty. 


To obtain this wonderful quality of 
loyalty is an easy proposition. All you 
have to do is to know your company 
for all you are worth. Don’t treat the 
officials of the company in a cold-heart- 
ed stiff way. Warm up—get acquainted. 
Find out the big achievements of the 
company, how much it is worth, some- 
thing about its founders and officers, 
where they live, what they have done, 
the kinds of business the company pur- 
sues, ete. It will be an inspiration for 
you to add personal information of this 
kind to your knowledge and make you 
a better agent. Don’t bother about 
yesterday’s successes or failures. Don’t 
try to do tomorrow’s work now. Don’t 
wait for a change of environment. Give 
your attention wholly to becoming a 
successful agent. 


No liar or thief in the insurance 
business, no agent who ever misrepre- 
sents a policy to a prospect or a pros- 
pect to a company, no grouch, is loyal. 
He is a pitiful contemptible fellow, re- 
spected by not even himself and the 
smiles he gets are only hypocritical. It 
does not pay to misrepresent. The 
agent should represent his policies ex- 
actly as they are. Real enthusiasm 
comes from honest knowledge of the 
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company and honest knowledge of the 
company breeds honest confidence in 
the agent and honest confidence in the 
agent writes the business. 


Knowledge of Yourself 


It is impossible to render efficient 
service and be powerful in the sale of 
insurance unless you know yourself, in- 
side and out. You are primarily work- 
ing for yourself and you, to yourself, 
are the most important personage in 
the whole universe. Don’t get a swelled 
head just because you are the most im- 
portant man in the world but put your- 
self under the magnifying glass and 
analyze your qualities. 


Most of -the trouble with people in 
this world arises because they don’t un- 
derstand and respect themselves or are 
butting into things that don’t really con- 
cern them. You can perform your du- 
ties better if you understand yourself. 
Study your weak points as well as your 
strong points. By taking an inventory 
of one’s weaknesses we can find and 
correct them as the poet says: 


“We train ourselves to watch 
ourselves 

Until we find at length 

We’ve made our very weaknesses 

The secret of our strength.” 


You may have repellant qualities, 
such as sarcasm, impatience, indiffer- 
ence, etc. You may have the antagon- 
istic bug, fighting every thing and per- 
son in sight. You may lack poise and 
self-control. You may fear. You may 
have too large a sense of your impor- 
tance. ‘You may be cold-blooded. You 
may be over-anxious to be heard, un- 
derstood or sympathized with. You 
may lack initiative, ambition, enthusi- 
asm, concentration, judgment, etc. 


Analyze and experiment with your- 
self and consider your “outs”, your neg- 
ative qualities. With a little effort you 
can eliminate your faults and be a 
stronger man and a better agent. 


It is possible you may be afflicted with 
too much modesty. You may fear to 
ask a man for money he owes you for 
a premium; you may be afraid of your- 
self. Be absolutely honest in your an- 
alysis of your minus characteristics. 
Go into the silence fifteen minutes a 
day alone, and think, concentrate solely 
upon your powers and not what you 
shall do but what you ought to do and 
you will reap a harvest, the like of 
which you have never experienced. 


Knowing Human Nature 


You are constantly up against other 
peoples’ foibles and notions. You can- 
not make sales unless you become ac- 
quainted with prospects and you can- 
not make yourself easy with people un- 
less you know human nature. 


A superior knowledge of human na- 
ture is.of immense power to an agent, 
for it aids him to guard against sur- 
prises. Analyzing personal character- 
istics is an intensely fascinating sub- 
ject which all who meet people for busi- 
ness should learn. You should know 
the characteristics of the fat man, the 
thin man, the man of bone and muscle, 
the blonde, the brunette, ete. Books 
on physiognomy and character analysis 
are easily obtainable and will be espe- 
cially useful to you. 

To size up your prospect you must 
know something about the minds of 
men. You must know what, inside of 
them, makes them think and act in a 
certain way when you do or say some 
particular thing. You must know their 
dispositions, their natures and their 
qualities. 

People generally are subject to calms 
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and storms just as the waves of the 
sea and with a knowledge of what dis- 
turbs them and influences them, you 
can present your proposition in a bet- 
ter way. 

Become acquainted with their ten- 
dencies and weaknesses, and you can 
handle them in time. You can become 
acquainted with anyone you want to if 
you will only be determined enough to 
get their attention properly and hold 
their interest. You can know human 
nature if you make the necessary ef- 
fort and to know your fellow-man in- 
side is the greatest lever an insurance 
salesman can have. 


Knowing How to Interest 


To take an interest in your work you 
must play it like a game. Indifference, 
ruts, going stale, and drudgery, and 
coldness, ali result because you are 
not having fun. Practically no results 
can be obtained in our business life un- 
less we keep the spark of enjoyment 
alive in us. Nothing great was ever 
accomplished without enthusiasm and 
we can’t be enthusiastic about some- 
thing we don’t enjoy. The agent who 
does not take an absorbing interest in 
his work, who does not know how to 
continually work up a demand for in- 
surance, will never have his name writ- 
ten among the leaders of his company. 


It. is easy to force an artificial feel- 
ing of interest in our work if we but 
Swing over the mental levers. One- 
half the battle of our life’s work is won 
by knowing how to interest other peo- 
ple. 

Of several methods employed by in- 
surance companies to arouse the inter- 
est of its agents are contests, company 
publications, advertising, company 
schools, conventions, agency meetings. 

Contests 


To interest its agents and wake them 
up from every-day ruts several compan- 
ies have periodic contests. Some con- 
tests are held in honor of certain offi- 
cials of a company and prizes are given 
for results; others are on the quota 
basis, others follow some game, others 
qualify for some convention, at the 
home office or summer resort; still oth- 
ers follow army drives over trenches, 
policyholders’ month, etc.; all intended 
to keep the agents alive and the busi- 
ness going. Some companies go as far 
as to have contest managers, who weeks 
in advance, plan and schedule every 
detail of the game from the first letter 
announcing the event to the distribu- 
tion of the prizes. 


The Quota Plan 


Prominent among contest plans is 
the so-called quota. The idea in this 
plan is to establish a definite basis up- 
on which the agents shall plan their 
work as well as give them an under- 
standing as to what the company might 
reasonably expect in the way of results 
for a certain period of time. It is easy 
to understand that new agents with lit- 
tle experience cannot write as much as 
the older veterans. It is also known 
that certain territories are apt to prove 
more productive than others. A care- 
ful and exhaustive analysis of conditions 
is made and the quota finally given each 
agent represents the company’s expres- 
sion of what every agent must sell in 
order to be a real producer. The quota 
represents a record that the agent will 
fight throughout a given time to beat if 
possible. 


All contest plans are designed to help 
agents. The agents immediately recog- 
nize the value of having a definite task 
set before them. Following the an- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Where $15,000,000 Was Paid For Last Year 
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The picture shown above is of the corner of the build- 

ing at Nassau and Liberty streets, New York City, 

where more life insurance was written last year than 

in any other general agency office in New York. Just 

above the entrance are the offices of IVES & MYRICK, 

managers of the MUTUAL LIFE, who paid for more 
than $15,000,000. 
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| Hot Weather Thoughts on Salesmanship 
| By Luther B. Little, Manager of Publications, Metropolitan Life 


Pr 
EF 


One hot day, a few years ago, a well- 
known New York lawyer sat in his of- 
fice on lower Broadway, engaged in the 
preparation of a case, so late in the 
afternoon that the office boy and all 
the rest of his working force had gone. 
A life insurance agent, small and with 
a high soprano voice, was evidently 
making a straight canvass in that 
neighborhood. He stood in the door- 
way of the room in which the lawyer 
sat and squeaked out: 


“You look like a bad risk. I don’t 
believe you could get life insurance if 
you wanted it.” 

The lawyer asked him in and for a 
minute was in doubt whether to throw 
him through a window or to engage in 
conversation with him. When the agent 
went away he had an application. This 
was one form of salesmanship. 

Fire Gave Agent an Idea 

The'day the Equitable building burned 
an Equitable agent went to the of- 
fice of another life insurance company 
in this city and called on some of the 
officers. He told them it would be a 
grand and glorious thing, and show a 
kindly, sympathetic feeling existed be- 
tween great companies in this city, if 
all ihe officers of the other companies 
would take a policy in the Equitable on 
that particular day, as a testimonial of 
confidence, esteem and sympathy. Some 
of the officers of the other company 
“fell for it’? Those who took policies 
still speak of “having fallen for it.” 
That expression takes this operation 
out of the list of real illustrations of 
“salesmanship.” 

Fine Start; Awful Finish 


About ten years ago a newspaper 
man, who had been covering various 
political headquarters, decided to go in- 
to the life insurance business as an 
agent. He was on speaking terms with 
a large number of public men, and 
had close friendly relations with other 
writers of politics on daily newspapers. 
Within the first two weeks after he 
became a life insurance agent he had 
sold enough insurance to public men 
so that he ranked as one of the leaders 
in his company in the first three 
months of his service. He attended 
some insurance men’s conventions and 
made some speeches on how to sell 
life insurance. Since that time he has 
not sold a policy and within eight 
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months of the time he began his 
career as a life insurance agent he 
had ended it. If this has any bearing 
on salesmanship everybody may draw 
their own inference. 


How People Buy Insurance 


People buy life insurance as they 
buy granulated sugar. They want the 
sugar; they know where it is to be 
bought; they know what the standard 
price is, and they have the money. 


LUTHER B. LITTLE 


When life insurance agents, life in- 
surance newspapers, life insurance 
companies, and all other individuals 
and interests which know that the gen- 
eral public needs life insurance as 
much as it needs sugar, have educated 
the general public to regard life insur- 
ance as a staple thing, then all these 
freak salesmanship notions will come 
{o an end. More crimes against the 
patience and good-nature of insurance 
agents and the general public are com- 
mitted in the form of preachments 
about salesmanship than almost any- 
thing else I can think of. I know of one 
man who used to go around the country 
lecturing on salesmanship. He made 
several notable addresses to life insur- 


JOE RUSSELL’S METHODS 


Sample Conversation Used By Louisville Mutual Benefit Agent 


Joe Russell, of the W. W. Dennis & 
Co., General Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, Louisville, has his own 
way of doing things, and that they 
are successful is evidenced by the fact 
that he ranked first in the agency on 
paid-for business for some months of 
1918. 

When Joe goes into a town, he in- 
quires from the local agent about the 
first man that they intend to see, learn- 
ing his approximate age, what family 
he has, and something of his personal 
history, his income, his indebtedness, 
and his hobby. 

Then, when he meets the prospect, 


the conversation goes something like 
this: 

“Mr. Robinson, I’m glad to know you. 
I know your father, Mr. Walter Robin- 
son. He had a policy in our Company. 

“Mr. Robinson, I’m going to talk to 
you a few minutes about Life Insurance. 
I cannot sell it to you. If you need it, 
you will buy it. If you don’t need it, 
I don’t want you to have it. You need 
three meals a day. You don’t have to 
have them. You could get along on 
two. But you need three. If you don’t 
need the policy, don’t buy it. 

“Mr. Robinson, you are a man of 
about thirty-five?” 


ance men on this topic. He had a busi- 
ness which would be a success if he 
had enough sales of the product which 
he made to establish it as a business. 
While he was lecturing on salesmanship 
his concern went out of business be- 
cause there were not enough sales to 
make it go. This gives an idea of the 
real value of a lot of the hot air which 
is handed out in the way of advice to 
life insurance agents who are generally 
pretty expert in their own line, have a 
pretty good idea of the goods they 
have to sell, and are reasonably fa- 
miliar with all phases of human nature. 

People do not buy life insurance to 
please life insurance agents as a gen- 
eral rule. They buy it because for 
some. reason they have come to think 


‘that they want it. 


Omniscience 

There was once a ball game played 
where a keg of beer was put near the 
third base, and every man who reached 
third base was entitled to a schooner. 
A man who never before had seen a 
ball game, and thought the beer drink- 
ing was a part of it, a little later un- 
dertook a discussion of baseball and 
pointed out that in a professional game 
he had seen afterwards there was not 
the incentive to three base hits that 
there had been in the first game, be- 
cause they had no beer at third base. 
He knew as much about baseball as 
some strangers who tell life insurance 
agents how to conduct their business. 

There are several million men, wo- 
men and children in the United States, 
yet uninsured, and who need life in- 
surance. No two of them are alike. 
Life insurance is a substantial, steady- 
going, staple thing and when these mil- 
lion people find out that they need it 
they will buy it. No rules can be laid 
down as to how to tell these people 
their needs. A celebrated ward poli- 
tician in Chicago, a quarter of a century 
ago, gave this definition of a politician: 

“Some people think that a politician 
is a man who can persuade a few of 
his friends to vote as he wants them 
to. This is wrong. A politician, mind 
you, is a man who can corral the whole 
human procession at the ballot box, 
from the dude in the front with a co- 
logne bottle, to the crook at the end 
of the procession with a jimmy.” 

This kind of a politician might have 
some expert ideas on salesmanship. 
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C. F. Kuhns’ Famous 


$2,000 Check Story 


DEMAND AT CONVENTIONS 


An Argument That Sold Three Policies 
Aggregating $31,000—Clever 
Baltimore Soliciting 


IN 


When T. Louis Hansen, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Guardian Life, asked some of the Com- 
pany’s field men for an account of the 
most difficult cases which they have 
closed, an especially good one came 
from Charles F. Kuhns, manager of the 
Company at Baltimore. This story is 
generally known to life underwriters, 
and Mr. Kuhns has béen asked several 
times to narrate it at conventions. Here 
it is as Mr. Kuhns tells it: 

I was very anxious to interview a 
very prominent manufacturer in this 
city on the subject of life insurance. 
Every time I called to see him he would 
throw up his hands, saying: “Not inter- 
ested.” After having called on him 
about three times, I succeeded in writ- 
ing his clerk for a $2,000 policy. The 
annual premium was paid on this pol- 
icy, but before the second annual prem- 
ium fell due the young man died. 

When I submitted the Proofs of 
Death papers to the Home. Office, I par- 
ticularly requested that a copy of the 
check given in payment of this claim 
re sent to me which the Home Office 

id. 

When turning the check over to the 
young widow who came to my office, 
she looked up into my face and said. 
“Mr. Kuhns, this is a godsend; it is all 
I have except this little boy,” who was 
standing by her side. I fully realized 
what a great service I had rendered the 
insured, his widow, and his child, and 
I made up my mind to eall again to see 
the prominent manufacturer. I did so. 
and was greeted by his Secretary who 
inquired as to the nature of my busi- 
ness. I immediately handed him the 
copy of the check which was sent me 
and said: “Take this in to Mr. Brown. 
and tell him Mr. Kuhns wants to see 
him about this check.” 

I was ushered into the office and said: 
“Mr. Brown, I have called to see you on 
the subject of insurance a number of 
times, but you have never granted me 
an interview. A little less than two 
years ago I wrote your clerk for a $2- 
000 policy, and today my Company paid 
his widow this amount of money, which 
you will see by this copy of the check. 
There is one sure thing in life, and that 
is death, and the most uncertain thing 
in life is the time of its coming. Mr. 
Brown, let me ask you one question. If 
the Grim Reaper had visited your home 
instead of that of your clerk, would 
you have left your family with sufficient 
means to afford them a comfortable 
living?” 

The prospect thought for a moment, 
looked at the copy of the check, and 
said to me: “Mr. Kuhns, how much 
sould $25,000 of insurance cost me?” 

I sold this man $25,000; I sold his 
bookkeeper $5,000, and sold another 
clerk in his office $1,000. This was how 
I closed what I regard as my most diffi- 
cult case. 


“Yes, sir.” 

“You have a wife—and three chil- 
dren?” 

cViess sir.” 

“Ten years ago, you started without 
a’ dollar. Last year, you sold $5,000 
worth of corn, and $2,000 worth of live 
stock off your farm.” 

“Vog.”” 

“Mr. Robinson, you are a success. If 
you were a failure I wouldn’t be calling 
on you. I don’t call on failures. You 
never heard of insuring a vacant lot. 
We don’t insure vacant heads.” 

After an explanation of the policy, 
Mr. Russell says: 


“Mr. Robinson, this policy shan’t cost, 


you a penny.” i : 
“Tow’s that. Are you going to give 
it to me?” aTES 
“How many acres have you? 


“Two hundred.” 

“How many are you going to put in 
corn?” 

Mitty: 

“Mr. Robinson, you have a neighbor 
here who is a very close friend of yours. 
Suppose he should die and leave his 
wife and children penniless. Suppose 
that by cultivating three acres of corn 
for them, you could keep them from the 
poor house. Would you do it? You bet 
you would. 

“Mr. Robinson, cultivate three acres 
extra for Mrs. Robinson and your chil- 
dren.” 

The above is a rather mild reproduc- 
tion of the points which Mr. Russell 
made. It fails to carry with it Rus- 
sell’s impressive manner, and / quick 
mind, but it contains some splendid 
phrases. 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY 


By R. J. MIX, The Prudential 


You know the old, old story well, but 
it can’t be told too often. Let’s put 
it in the form of questions and an- 


swers: 

Q. Which, among all his possessions, 
does a right-minded man value most 
highly? 

A. His family. 

Q. What is the first duty of every 
married man; what duty should take 
precedence of all others? 

A. To protect his family. 

Q. Is it his duty to protect his family 
after he is dead as well as while he 
is living? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the surest thing in the 
world? 

A. Death! 

Q. What is the only security in the 
world of which it can be truly said 
that under all circumstances it in- 
creases in value every year? 


A. A policy contract issued by a 
sound life insurance company. 


Q. If a man who is carrying a goodly 
amount of “old-fashioned life insur- 
ance” dies without leaving any other 
estate, is his family protected? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Why. 

A. Because the proceeds of the old- 
fashioned life insurance policy may be 
dissipated, just as is the case with 
ninety per cent. of estates! 

Q. If that’s true, isn’t life insurance a 
good thing for a man to buy? 

A. Yes, it’s a “good thing,” but it 
isn’t the best thing, and a married 
man is in duty bound to secure the 
best thing in the world for his family! 


Q. What, then, is the “best thing” 
for a man’s family? Is there any 
way by which a man who loves his 
family can make absolutely sure that 
after his decease his family will posi- 
tively be protected? 

A. Yes, there is such a means and 
it’s within the reach of every insurable 
man. It’s called Monthly Income pro- 
tection! 

Q. Why 
tion so much better 
‘life insurance’? 

A. Because it guarantees to do what 
“old-fashioned life insurance” tried to 
do but didn’t—it guarantees to protect 
his family from want! Because it 
guarantees a fixed, monthly income to 
the beneficiary for the rest of his or 
her life! Because it enables a man 
to become the administrator of his own 
estate! Because, while a man may 
leave money to his wife and children, 
he cannot leave them his experience 
with which to take proper care OF tns 
money so that it will take care of 
them! Because it brings peace and 
comfort to the mind of the husband 
or father who possesses it, and thereby 
brightens and lengthens his own life, 
for he knows that whatever may hap- 
pen to him, his family is provided for! 
Such a man need not worry about pan- 
ics, hard times, bank failures or mort- 
gage foreclosures, for he knows that 
his security—his Monthly Income con- 
tract—is bound to grow more valuable 
every day, and. that it is practically 
the only part of his estate which, un- 
der any circumstances, cannot become 
depreciated or lost!—Prudential Record. 


is Monthly Income protec- 
than so-called 


“You can’t get men to endure extra- 
ordinary labor unless you arouse en- 
thusiasm,”’ says Charles M. Schwab. 
“You can’t get them to go a stiff pace 
unless the man who tries to arouse 
them to such an effort is himself a 
setter of the pace.” 


RAISES STANDARD OF LIVING 


A Tribute To Life Insurance By Sec- 
retary Hamilton of The Prudential 


“Life insurance is a product of the 
growing consciousness that the prin- 
ciple of mutuality of interest should, 


more and more, dominate the affairs 
of men, and it has thus done more than 
almost any other single factor to raise 
the standard of living in the com- 
munity to a higher level,” said Secretary 
Hamilton of The Prudential recently. 
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“Life insurance represents in its very 
essence the stupendous truth of the 
brotherhood of man; nay, more, gen- 
tlemen, it is the brotherhood of man 
on a business basis, for life insurance 
is the highest form of social co-opera- 
tion, and it is within the truth to say 
that there is no institution or agency 
under the sun which so nearly realizes 
that ideal condition where every man 
contributes according to his ability and 
receives according to his needs, as life 
insurance. 

“A college is an organized mind, a 
church is an organized conscience, a 
benevolent institution is an organized 
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heart, but is it not true that life in- 
surance in some essential respects is 
the sum of all three?—for surely it has 
required the keenest intellectual power, 
the profoundest regard for the rights 
of the present and future generations, 
and the most discriminating benevo- 
lence, to bring life insurance to its pres- 
ent splendid development where its 
beneficence is universally recognized. 

“Great truths require great advo- 
cates, and here it is that life insur- 
ance makes its supreme demand for the 
best there is in every man who under- 
takes to deliver its message of sacri- 
fice and self-help to men and women.” 
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The Qualifications Of A Million Dollar Writer 


By L. A. Cerf, New York, General Agent Mutual Benefit 
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What are the qualifications that fit 
a man for the million-dollar-a-year 
class in life insurance? 


What is there about the question that 
should make anyone pause? Is it not 
obvious that the same measure which 
determines success in the professions, 
in literature and in art is applicable 
here? Is he not simply a better insur- 
ance man? Does he not know more 
about it; has he not a clearer con- 
ception of its possibilities for service, 
etc., etc? Would it not appear that by 
the same token of success in the pro- 
fessions perfection in insurance science 
must also necessarily make the super- 
salesman in life insurance? 


On the surface this idea lookis logical. 
Indeed it may not be assuming too 
much to say that the average life insur- 
ance man believes it to be true; yet 
nevertheless, there are Many facts that 
seem to contradict this view com- 
pletely. 

Two Spheres 


When the problem before the man 
eeeking to make his mark as a solicitor 
in the profession of life insurance is 
analyzed it is seen to divide itself 
proadly into two spheres: Ci)ehe 
theory and technique of life insurance 
science, and (2) the psychology of the 
insuring public. Both these depart- 
ments are important; neither can be 
neglected. But from the point of view 
of the large producer they can hardly 
be considered as of equal importance. 
The moderately successful insurance 
writer generally ascribes his success 
to his knowledge of the business—of 
the technique of insurance. And he is 
generally right. But the reason that 
he remains only a moderately succes- 
ful writer instead of graduating into the 
class of the big writers—the million-a- 
- year men, is because he underesti- 
mates, if he does not entirely neglect, 
the preponderating importance of the 
other phase of his problem—the psychol- 
ogy of the prospect. Only through the 
mastery on this part of his problem 
can the life insurance solicitor achieve 
real distinction as a salesman. A care- 
ful consideration of the factors involved 
in the writing of large policies is there- 
fore of the first importance. 

It is an accepted fact that life insur- 
ance salesmanship is different from all 
other salesmanship. It is not a ques- 
tion of barter and sale in which the 
selfish element predominates. Life in- 
surance makes but faint appeal to the 
mass of individuals from the stand- 
point of its intrinsic value. Experience 
has proven that life insurance requires 
the human touch to make its propa- 
ganda a success, and so it has become 
a by-word that life insurance is sold 
but never bought. 


The Average Rich Man 


Laying aside the difficulty of access, 
a condition which is confined to but a 
few large cities, the average rich man 
is easier to sell than the average man 
in the middle classes. Broadly speak- 
ing, his success has been attained by 
virtue of an unusual native acumen, 
good judgment and energy. He has a 
better mind than the less successful 
man, and, as a result, a good proposi- 
tion is sure of intelligent consideration 
and analysis. If he is a man of parts, 
he has been trained to make quick de- 
cisions. All that is necessary is ability 
to put a proposition before him in a 


lucid and comprehensive way. The 
fact should not be forgotten that* in 
America it is almost the rule that the 
rich man to-day was the poor man of 
twenty or thirty years ago. The only 
difference between the two is that he 
has more money and time and experi- 
ence has broadened his vision and 
therefore made him more susceptible 
to a proper presentation of the com- 
pelling necessity of life insurance. 


The average agent on account of his 
environment is psychologically unfitted 
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to sell to rich men The inhibiting 
factors are first—an inability to visualize 
the rich men’s condition, even in the 
most general terms. Unless he has 
made a particular study of the subject, 
he would find it difficult to determine 
the reasons why the rich men do in- 
sure. He may know one or two in- 
fluencing factors and yet miss the real 
point of contact that would sway the 
particular prospect on which he is 
working. 

Because of his more or less strait- 
ened circumstances, the agent finds it 
difficult to realize that the sum of $5,- 
000 invested in a premium would have 
no more significance in his client’s 
eyes than would $50 in his own. He 
fears to frighten his prospect by ask- 
ing him for such a sum as his logical 
convictions prove would be entirely 
reasonable. 


Standing In Awe 


Then again, there is a queer char- 
acteristic in the human mind which 
causes the average agent to stand more 
or less in awe of the rich prospect. 
Hence when he meets him he is so 
flustered he lacks that veiled aggres- 
siveness and tenacity so essential to 
his success. 

Again, his discomfiture is apt to hold 
him so strongly in restraint that his 
appeal, instead of being logical and per 
suasive, lacks the pith and point of 
coherent persuasiveness and degener- 
ates into what might be almost termed 
a piteous appeal for business. The 
agent in his uncomfortable environ- 
ment moreover assumes that his client’s 
wealth implies an extensive knowledge 
of insurance; whereas quite the con- 
trary is true. The agent, if he only 
realized it, is just as much in command 
of the situation as if his client were 
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a pauper. This simple fact in itself 
would often bring victory if thoroughly 
appreciated. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
foregoing and other facts would war- 
rant the following broad generaliza- 
tions. First: In the main, a rich man 
is often only a poor man grown rich. 
Second: A rich man having proven his 
ability to succeed through intelligent 
perseverance is an easier prospect to sell 
than a poor man, because of his abil- 
ity to see the advantage. Third: The 
average agent is awed and afraid of 
the big man. Fourth: Wealth does not 
carry with it an unusual knowledge of 
life insurance. Fifth: The rich man 
needs life insurance proportionate to 
his circumstances, as much or more 
than the poor man. Sixth: The aver- 
age agent through environment rarely 
understands the conditions that hedge 
about the rich man, and hence is unable 
to emphasize the crucial points of con- 
tact. Seventh: The agent is afraid 
to ask for a big premium. Observe 
now that in all the inhibiting phases 
set forth above there are none that 
are necessarily final in precluding the 
average agent from successful solicita- 
tion among the rich. 


Truths and Half Truths About the Rich 
and Poor 


It is clearly possible for an agent by 
painstaking study to understand the 
living conditions and circumstances of 
the rich man as well as the poor and 
the natural awe that psychologically 
affects him will quickly disappear after 
a few brief interviews with his rich 
clients. Someone has said that the 
nearer you get to a rich man the 
smaller he gets. This is obviously only 
a half truth; but the main point of the 
saying lies in the fact that there is a 
glamor about the rich man that exists 
only in the poor man’s mind, and once 
he has passed the threshold and has 
seen for himself how unreal it all is, 
he ceases from that moment to hold in 
awe either the rich man or his wealth. 

In the last three decades I have had 
the pleasure of knowing a number of 
the largest insurance writers in this 
country, and in no instance have I had 
reason to doubt the correctness of the 
above conclusions. That they are in 
the main unusual men lay principally 
in the fact that they had a positive gen- 
ius for carrying out in the highest 
degree the homely virtues which the 
average man often affects to despise. 
Almost without exception they were 
prodigious workers who were willing 
to sacrifice their own health, conveni- 
ence and comfort on the altar of their 
business success. Realizing that hav- 
ing familiarized themselves with their 
client’s environment it was as easy 
to write the rich man for a large pol- 
icy as the poor man for a small one, 
they confine their time wholly to the 
writing of big policies. Constant effort 
and study have made them familiar 
with the dominating motives that actu- 
ate the rich, and they cast their argu- 
ments accordingly. But the most signi- 
ficant quality of the big producer, and 
one that marks him as a man apart 
from the mass, is his courage. All 
men look alike to him. He can observe 
no difference between the man plus 
money and the man sans money. He 
is talking simply to a human being— 
to a man who loves his family and 
who is desirous of providing for them 
along lines and by methods that are 
sane, tried and practical. He is talk- 
ing to a man who has proven his 
ability in the struggle of life; who 
wants above all things else to conserve 
what his effort has created; who grasps 
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an idea quickly and who acts quickly 
and who through training is quick in 
his conclusions. Here he can make as 
large a commission in one case as he 
would make in twenty or thirty small 
ones. Why should he not confine all 
his efforts to the larger transactions? 


The One Great Secret 


Finally, he has learned the one great 
secret that every large writer pos- 
SESSES ; namely—that if he can visual- 
ize his prospect's position correctly, if 
he writes him at all, he can write him 
for the utmost limit that he should 
carry—please mark this. well. He 
knows he cannot write every man. Be- 
ing human, he often fails, but a part 
of his campaign is to portray to his 
prospect the value that life insurance 
has ito the utmost farthing and if he 
writes him at all he is apt to write 
him for the absolute limit that the man 
should carry. 

Mr. Schwab is said to have made the 
statement recently that the great men 
of this country were not geniuses by 
any means; quite to the contrary, they 
were men of ordinary ability who had 
to an uncommon degree the quality of 
common-sense and the good judgment 
to cultivate the homely qualities which 
ages of business experience have point- 
ed out as a sure and certain guide to 
success. I think this can be equally 
said of life insurance. The great in- 
surance writers whom I have met were 
not geniuses; they were not actuaries, 
they were not even unusual in their 
knowledge of the technique of the life 
insurance business; but they did pos- 
sess the quality of courage to an un- 
common degree—they were energetic 
far beyond the average man—they were 
students of human nature in all its 
phases. Above all else they gained 
by studious investigation of the mental 
habits and psychology of the rich a 
complete understanding of the reasons 
which impel the wealthy to insure and 
have concentrated all their efforts to 
an irrefutable presentation of these 
reasons. 

* * * 

Like all preachments, this too has an 
end and a moral. The road to success is 
not easy—nothing worth while is—but 
hard work and sacrifice are the spiritual 
levers which will remove all obstacles. 

And so—back of the fact lies the prin- 
ciple which needs only the magic wand— 
THE WILL—to invoke wonders at bid- 
ding. There is no other coin avails here. 
No other “open sesame.” 


ESSENTIAL? YES. 


But Agent Must Be Effectively Em- 
ployed—An Apt Remark By 
R. W. Stevens. 


R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life, hits the nail on the head, 
as usual, when he says in the current 
Illinois Life “Bulletin.” 

“While the work of the life insur- 
ance agent has been recognized as es- 
sential, yet a man in an essential oc- 


cupation who is not effectively em- 
ployed therein would not derive any 


benefit from that ruling. Effective life 
insurance men will undoubtedly be en- 
couraged and urged to continue their 
work, but those agents who are not 
able ‘to prosecute their work success- 
fully under present conditions will 
likely be re-classified for employment 
by the Government in some other es- 
sential occupation,” 
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Life Insurance for Everybody 


and Everybody for Life Insurance 


By E. Constance Woodward, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The sons of prince and peasant are 
dying a common death. Noble and 
nobody are fighting shoulder to should- 
er in the shell-torn fields of France. 
Class distinction is dead. In fighting 
to make the world safe for democracy, 
we. have made ourselves safe for 
democracy. 


Behind the lines at home, men and 
women are working side by side in the 
support trenches of industry. Business 
has come to recognize brains and ability 
wheiher masculine or feminine, and 
to make capacity its only standard of 
wuployment. Sex distinction is dead. 
In fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy, we have made ourselves 
safe for democracy. 

The old ‘world with its antiquated 
\-aditions and prejudices is a thing of 
the past, and from its ashes a new 
world is being created—a world of 
freedom both political and economic, 
with liberty, equality for all. 


Success Doesn’t Draw Sex Lines 


The field of life insurance has been 
very much in advance of its time. For 
the past twenty years it has accepted 
anyone who. could sell life insurance 
as agent without regard for sex. The 
fiction of the woman agent who suc- 
ceeded by means of personal charm 
or a hard luck story is only a relic 
now. We know that life insurance 
offers equal opportunity for women, and 
their only limitation is their own Ca- 
pacity. They succeed just as men suc- 
ceed, through the exercise of feet di- 
rected by brain and imagination, and 
they receive the same compensation. 
{ have no doubt that in relation to the 
number of women who have gone into 
life insurance work, the percentage of 
successes is quite as large, if not larg- 
er than among men. The life insur- 
ance agent rises or falls by his or her 
individual ability, for the opportun- 
ities that the business offers to men 
and women are identical. 

However, there is one direction in 
which life insurance has neglected 
women. It has never taken them half 
seriously enough as clients. The only 
reason that women have not bought 
life insurance to a greater extent is 
that it has not been sold to them, and 
we all know that people never do buy 
life insurance until it is sold to them. 

All Lives Have Cash Value 

It is true that certain obvious clas- 
ses such as nurses, teachers, etc., have 
been solicited, but women in general 
have been decidedly neglected because 
a popular tradition prevailed that 
women didn’t need insurance. Just as 
if every human life didn’t have a cash 
value, and the world didn’t need to 
be indemnified against its loss. Surely 
the time has come for modern agents 
to extend their service, and try to sell 
insurance to all who need it. Surely 
they must realize that they cramp their 
style by neglecting a whole class of 
‘people who could be made willing and 
‘eager purchasers of insurance if they 
‘but knew its benefits. 

_ The needs of every individual are dif- 
‘ferent, and the needs of every woman 
‘who buys life insurance are different. 
The life insurance companies have sup- 


plied a variety of contracts to meet 
these needs. Yet we find that women 
buy mostly endowments and annuities. 
Is it not because these are the only 
contracts ever offered to them? Is it 


not that it is easier to sell something 
from which the person derives a direct 
benefit than it is to ask him to pay 
good hard cash for the good of some- 
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one else? Is it not another instance 
of the work of the agent who puts 
surplus above service, and prefers to 
make a quick and easy sale to working 
up a sale that will bring help and satis- 
faction to all concerned? 

It is of course impossible to over- 
estimate the value of endowments and 
annuities when properly used. They 
have a vital function of service for both 


men and women. They make thrift 
compulsory, and old age safe. They 
are the ounce of prevention for the 
man who thinks he is sure to make a 
fortune next year, and for the woman 
whose heart loosens her purse strings 
upon the slightest provocation. But 
it is absurd to think that these are the 
only forms of insurance that women 
will buy—especially when we are 
always lauding them to the skies for 
their sacrificial instinct. They give 
their sons to their country, and the 
only sign they make is to pin on a little 
service flag. Will they not be willing 

id glad to invest a few dollars for 
the protection of the people they love? 


Women as Providers 


After three years’ experience selling 
insurance to wage-earning women, it 
always makes me smile when some 
well-meaning man says: “But it must 
be awfully hard to sell insurance to 
women because they never have any- 
body to protect.” Let me say right 
here that not one woman out of fifty 
who is earning her living to-day is 
not contributing to the support of 
someone else, and you will find her 
very eager indeed to find a means of 
taking care of her obligations whether 
she lives or dies. No, women are not 
working for pin money. They are 
working to live, and that others may 
live. Surely these lives are worth 
something. 

The same general principles are true 
of the field among wealthy women for 
selling Inheritance Tax Insurance. The 
law doesn’t exempt their estates from 
taxation, so it is quite natural that they 
should be interested in a plan to safe- 
guard their estates. And from their 
viewpoint, they often have more at 
stake than most men in conserving 
their interests. 

It is only in rare instances that a 
woman is the sole beneficiary of a 
large estate. She usually gets a share 
only, and looking into the future, she 


sees that share again subdivided among 
her heirs. No matter how large the 
share is, it looks none too large. Here 
is a typical case that has recently 
come to my attention. The daughter 
of a world-known financier received 
$3,000,000 as her share of an estate 
valued at $100,000,000. Her two chil- 
dren at her death will receive $1,500,- 
000 apiece, less taxes. Now to most 
of us, three million dollars or even half 
that sum seems ample to keep the 
proverbial wolf from the door, but 
when you have lived with the security 
of one hundred times that amount be- 
hind you, it is not so reassuring. Re- 
duce the sum to a smaller proportion- 
ate amount, and you will see the result. 
If your father were worth $100,000, 
and left you $3,000, you would feel 
quite poverty stricken. 


Points to Remember About Inheritance 
Tax 


No one can tell you how to sell in- 
_tivance because the very essence of 
insurance salesmanship is individualism. 
But in selling Inheritance Tax insur- 
ance there are certain definite things 
to be remembered. 

In the first place, 
rich” is a misnomer, and very mis- 
leading. There is no class quite so busy, 
quite so crowded with responsibility 
and activity as the rich these days. 

The best you can expect is a ten- 
minute interview, and it may take you 
two or three months to get that. Also 
you can’t expect to just walk in off 
the streets, and secure the kind of 
interview that will bring results. You 
must be vouched for before hand as a 
person of absolute integrity. You must 
have the strongest possible introduc- 
tion, the kind of introduction that will 
open the door of the prospect’s con- 
fidence, and admit of a frank and im- 
mediate discussion of personal affairs. 
The prospect must be sure that you 
are thoroughly trustworthy, because in 
the end, all the details of the transac- 
tion, the policy form, etc., are left in 
the hands of the agent, for these people 
are too busy to consider anything more 
than the skeleton of the proposition. 

As a matter of fact, the case is usu- 
ally sold before the interview, and 
must be prepared with the utmost care. 
You have informed yourself thoroughly 
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The Giief Requisite for Women 
(and Also For Men) Agents: Courage 


By Leonora M. Cowick, Manager Women’s Department, Mutual Life, Boston 


The woman who chooses the voca- 
tion of selling life insurance as a liveli- 
hood, must have, in my opinion, a most 
important asset, especially for the first 
year she is in the business; and that 
most important asset is—courage. If 
she will keep her courage up and work 
she will soon get over the worrying 
stage and learn to be philosophical. By 
that I mean, she will learn that she 
must not expect to be the most suc- 
cessful life insurance woman in the 
world in a month or even in a year’s 
time. There are several stages a life 
insurance agent has to go through and 
I happen to know this applies to the 
men as well as to the women. 

Don’t let Early Discouragements 
Bother You 


The first month an agent goes out, 
calls on her friends and says: “You 


don’t need any life insurance. do you?” 
Nine times out of ten, they “don’t need 
any life insurance.” Then the agent 
returns to the office and thinks she will 
take a job in Woolworth’s or some 
place where she can get a salary! At 
this stage, she has not been in the busi- 
ness long enough to believe in it her- 
self, and to sell life insurance one 
must believe in it. 


However, after encouragement, the 
agent goes out again and after she has 
secured several applications—and com- 
missions on the same—she gradually 
learns to like the business and to real- 
ize that it is a hard business, but it 
can be done. When agents have been 
in the business two years I don’t think 
anybody could make ‘them leave it. 
There is a fascination about it which 
makes one keep on trying. (I have 


been in the business 19 years and 1 
would not think of doing anything but 
life insurance.) 

I have an agent connected with me 
who worked part time until she could 
learn the business sufficiently well to 
sell it. She is one of those plucky, 
hard-working little women for whom I 
have the greatest admiration, and I 
do admire a worker. She spoke about 
insurance to a man whom she knew 
had sufficient on his own life, but let 
him know she was in the business. 
She planted seed and a $20,000 Ordi- 
nary Life business insurance policy 
was the result! 

Dig and You Will Close 


There are some agents who are “dig- 
gers” and some “closers.” When they 
work together the results are most 
gratifying. A woman who has been 
connected with me for about two years 
has been able to “close” cases from the 
first week she went into the business. 
Of course as time goes on she learned 
that the larger case she goes after the 
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larger cases she closes. I can’t make 
her work every day, though. She won’t! 


When an agent goes to see a prospect, 
she has most of the information about 
him. When I am trying to sell insur- 
ance to a man and he consents to be 
examined but refuses to sign a paper, 
I only get his date of birth and the 
doctor gets the rest which he is most 
willing to do. Nine times out of ten, 
the policy can be placed. Right here 
I want to dispel that erroneous opinion 
that women do not want to give their 
age. Nothing to it! We all tell our 
correct age (when we have to). 


Keep on Following Up 


The hardest case can be closed if 
you will follow up the case long enough. 


‘I finally got ’em! 


I have had prospects tell me they 
let the agent insure them to get rid 
of him! What helps out in one case, 
helps out in another. Keep right after 
him! My personal experiences in this 
respect have been rather sad—for me. 
Both had heart mur- 
murs, and I had been trying to have 
both cases examined for at least four 
years. However, it gave me a chance 
to talk about a $50,000 case—which I 
didn’t get! 


There is plenty of room in this busi- 
ness for women. They will find it a 
most lucrative one, besides giving a 
woman a chance to be in business for 
herself, as the insurance business is a 
business of building. It takes time to 
be efficient in any trade. Why not give 
the insurance business the same 
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amount of energy and study in order 
to be efficient? 


Believes in Part-Time Agents 


At the present time I believe in the 
part-time agent. There are many 
widows left with some income; they 
have enough, so do not have to confine 
themselves to hours, but not enough 
to live on without doing some work to 
help out. During the year they may 
close $25,000 to $50,000 which helps 
them and hetps humanity in general 
because every life insurance policy 
written is a help to humanity. 

The Government have done wonders 
for the agent in the insurance business 
and when the war is won and business 
is normal again, I venture to prophesy 
there will be many more fine women 
in the insurance field. 


What nich Prospects Tell Agents; 


What Agents Should Tell Women Prospects 


By Blanche D. Fenton, Director Women’s Department of Horner Agency, Provident Life & Trust 


So much is being said and written 
about insurance for women that more 
seems almost superfluous. However, 
emphasis comes from hearing the same 
thing said many times in many differ- 
ent ways. There is no doubt that 
there is a greater field among women 
at the present time than even the most 
careful observer among us believes. 

The main question is one of how we 
are to reach and to interest these wo- 
men. It will be done more easily, 
perhaps, than it was among men, be- 
cause the pioneer work done there will 
count in the new field, but there are 
difficulties inherent in the work dis- 
tinct from those connected with work 
among men. The solicitor who gives 
no thought to this as a distinct prob- 
lem but sells all alike is missing the 
fine points of his work. 


How to Reach Women in Day Time 


In the first place, it is much more 
dificult to find women to whom one 
can talk during business hours. There 
is a small class of professional women, 
of secretaries, whose time can be 
adapted to their needs, but the Jarger 
percentage of business women, includ- 
ing teachers and nurses, feel that their 
work is mapped out and must not be 
interrupted for personal considerations 
during business hours. These can be 
seen only at home in the evening, and 
often without definite appointment 
since time enough to gain a real in- 
terest is necessary for making an ap- 
pointment. This is true for a large 
class of men also but not to such an 
extent. The only remedy seems to lie 
in being able to get a community of 
interest through the first women writ- 
ten in any one building. Insurance 
well presented to the few is an inter- 
esting and oftentimes new idea, and as 
such will certainly be discussed at 
leisure moments. In a small town I 
recently wrote every uninsured member 
of a small business-girls’ club through 
a friendship formed with the first mem- 
ber written. If we are willing to take 
the time and the effort to explain in- 
surance and to make it attractive even 
to poor prospects we are best paving 
the way to good prospects. When 
women as a whole realize what income 
policies may mean, the work is half 
done for the solicitor who finds the 
time right for closing the case. ~ 


The Slant of Mind 


Then, too, there must be a slightly 
different attitude toward insurance, a 
different “mind-slant” on the part of 
the solicitor. Among men we have 
constantly in mind their responsibility 
to their dependents. Women will be 
influenced by this to a certain extent 
but only as a secondary consideration, 
since they have too long had the feel- 


ing of dependence upon others them- 
selves. They will invest in insurance 
more readily upon the income or en- 
dowment idea than upon any other— 
and rightfully so, since it accomplishes 
two objects rather than one. 


Of old the agent soliciting insurance 
among women used the personal plea 
almost entirely. Today he is meeting 
business women to whom he must pre- 
sent a business proposition, but busi- 
ness women with much the same per- 
sonal traits and personal habits that 
have grown up with the feminine sex. 
How to combine these characteristics 
and to meet both sides is another prob- 
lem presented. 

On her business side the girl in the 
well-paid and responsible positions 
wants to know how insurance applies 
to her directly, is interested in its pro- 
visions, listens to the story of the 
growth into the legal-reserve system. 
But she has to be convinced, as her 
brother has had to be convinced, that 
it is wise for her as an individual and 
that now is the time to begin. 


Overcoming Objections 


Certain objections are heard so fre- 
quently that we answer them almost 
automatically. “Tl must ‘consult. my 
parents.” To which we reply, “That 
seems natural but you as a business 
girl must learn independence of judg- 
ment and the ability to make your own 
decisions, right or wrong, if you are 
to become a real factor in the business 
world.” 

Or, “I am surely going to start an 
endowment but I think that I shail 
wait until I am ready to make the 
whole payment. I will be ready in the 
fall.” We ask her how many suits she 
waits to buy until she has the actual 
cash. We know the average girl’s sys- 
tem of finance, you see, because we are 
an average girl ourself. 

We point out the fact that she meets 
whatever obligations she may make 
and that if she obligates herself to 
save, the first step has been taken. 
We also ask her if it isn’t true that 
every season of the year and every 
time of her life brings its own respon- 
sibilities. With few exceptions, one 
time is as good as another to start 
saving. 

She will also tell us, “Yes, I think 
that it is a very good thing and I think 
that I shall begin a policy but I want 
to think it over. If I decided now, I 
might be sorry and want to change my 
mind.” We tell her that that is what 
we are afraid of; that we want her to 
decide now so that when she goes 
home and says, “I wonder if I should 
have done that,’ she will answer, 
“Well, it’s done now and there’s no 
use wondering,” instead of saying, “I 
wonder if I should do that. I think I’ll 
wait awhile.” 

In this way, she loses valuable time, 
sometimes years. One may stop what 
he has begun if he is sorry, and, in the 


case of insurance, with very little loss, 
but it is impossible to stop what has 
never been begun. The danger lies in 
standing still instead of taking the 
ehance on the safe side. 


The Home Women 


We have spoken of insurance only 
among business and professional wo- 
men. There is another field almost as 
large and to which we have given very 
little attention. That is the home wo- 
men, whether of large, moderate, or 
even small means. Women can not 
gain a sense of independence and re- 
sponsibility such as they are acquiring 
in the business world without thai 
same feeling spreading in time to all 
women. The assumption of a greater 
degree of responsibility for the finan- 
cial welfare of their children will cause 
most women to wish to carry insur- 
ance, however small it may be. And 
the fact that this insurance will also 
provide for their own old age makes 
a double incentive to save for it. 

With home women the question al- 
most invariably becomes one—for the 
present at least—of interesting two 
people, since the source of income is 
indirect in most cases and individual 
expenditures must each be passed on 
according to merit by the husband. 
Where there is a private income or a 
personal allotment made from the 
household budget that is a different 
problem and to be met much the same 
as for the self-supporting woman. If 
agents who visit their men prospects 
at their homes would put more time 
on this question of insuring the wo- 
men of the household also, there would 
be more insurance written among wo- 
men, not only immediately, but wnen 
these women are left by’ the death of 
their husbands as the heads of their 
households. Then, too, the educational 
side would count heavily. These wo- 
men have sons and daughters who will 
be guided by suggestions from their 
mothers long after they have become 
wage-earners. There will be no better 
ally than the mother who understands 
and believes in insurance. 

The day will come I confidently be- 
lieve when it will be as general a 
practice among women to carry pol- 
icies adapted to their needs and their 
incomes as it is among men today. 


RIGHTS OF PARTIES 


In McGowin vs. Menken, Supreme 
Court of New York, Appellate Division, 
the policy was payable to wife, if liv- 
ing; if not, to assured’s executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns. Both the in- 
sured and his wife were lost in the 
sinking of the “Lusitania.” The ques- 
tion was whether the administrator of 
the wife or the insured was entitled 
to the proceeds of the policy, there be- 
ing no evidence to show which died 
first. The court held that according to 
the law of New York the administrator 
of the assured should collect. 
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Agents’ Chances As 
Seen By J. I. D. Bristol 


TEAR UP OLD PROSPECT LIST 


Get New Names, Double Existing 
Policies, Advice of Veteran North- 
western Mutual Manager 


John I. D. Bristol, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in New 
York City, not only smiles at the pass- 
ing years, but does not worry about 
present day problems, such as the 
elimination of hundreds of thousands 
of prospects to the maw of war. His 
theory is that there are plenty of good 
fish in the sea even after a school of 
other fish have gone by swallowing all 
within reach. It is only necessary to 
know where the fish are and how to 
catch them. He thinks that the ang- 
lers in his general agency will average 
more than $1,000,000 a month this year 
just as they have been doing for ever 
so long. Inasmuch as Mr. Bristol has 
been a general agent for more than 
three decades and has trained many 
hundreds of life insurance men his 
August, 1918, views should be of in- 
terest to many. 


Six Tips For Agents 


Mr. Bristol sums up the advice he 
is now giving new agents and old ones, 
too, in six nutshells: 

1. Forget your ante-bellum theory 
of dependable lists of Prospects; 
and dig up entirely new ones. 

2. Write larger policies. 

3. The decreasing value of a 
dollar. 


4. Remember that new complica- 


tions are continually hampering the 
settlement of estates. 


5. It is every day becoming more 
difficult for women to invest money. 


6. The inheritance tax. 
New Fortunes Numerous 


As for advice No. 1 the agents and 
general agent can work together more 
systematically than ever before. 


The thing to do is to concentrate on 
people not in the draft. This is a pretty 
big country and if the agent uses his 
brains he will not have much difficulty 
in finding names of men, especially 
when so many fortunes are being piled 
up by people who formerly didn’t have 
them. Despite the fact that we have 
been in the war more than a year the 
general agencies, (of New York City), 
at least are holding their own. The 
subject of prospects is worth an article 
of its own. 


All of Mr. Bristol’s men are told to 
talk larger policies. Agents have been 
surprised at the ease with which they 
have fallen into it. Maybe the fact 
that the Government has educated the 
public to the $10,000 standard is re- 
sponsible. Anyway, the agent who has 
been selling $10,000 finds it perfectly 
simple to ask for $20,000; the $2,000 
application gives way to $5,000; while 
the fellows who talked $5,000 are talk- 
ing $10,000. 

The new crop of rich men smooths 
the way for all this. When woolen 
manufacturers are making $1,000,000 a 
year; clerks in munition plants are 
using inside tips ‘to pile up fortunes 
in the stock market; and men stenog- 
raphers are earning as much as $75 a 
week it is not hard to readjust one’s 
views regarding the suitable size of 
policies. 


The Diminishing Dollar 


As for tthe decreasing size of the 
(Continued on page 25) 
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APPRECIATION 


[' there is one thing more than another accountable 

for the measure of success I have attained in life 
insurance selling, it is my ability to use unstintingly 
the experiences of others, who have and are blazing 


the trail in our vocation, and my willingness to pass 


along such helpful experiences as | have had. 


For the educational co-operation of my company, my 
associate field workers, my fellow life insurance 


salesmen and their companies, and the great organiza- 


tion representing the selling end of our business in 
its best light, I express due thankfulness. 


My Agency Motto: 
“SERVICE that SATISFIES ”’ 


R. M. SIMONS, General Agent, 


Home Life Insurance Company 


115 Broadway 
New York 


Fe 


August 30, 1918 
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The writing of large policies in my 
opinion is a separate and distinct busi- 
ness and the methods pursued are so 
entirely different from those used in 
writing smaller amounts of insurance 
that the agent should early determine 
whether or not he is qualified to gradu- 
ate into that class which specializes on 


‘the larger business. 


In order _to picture the difference as 
strongly as possible, I will cite you a 
case which was written by me in No- 
vember, 1911, and which I think will 
proye that different methods are to be 
pursued. 

To begin with men should be classed 
according to type, because men have 
different habits, different ideas and 
different methods of doing business, but 
I sincerely believe that if you master 
the art of placing your man in the right 
class, because of his type, you will have 
made writing life insurance very much 
easier. 

The Personality of George H. Paul 

The case in point was George H. Paul, 
millionaire real estate man, who re- 
sided in the small city of Washington, 
Ia. He was a man who had a limited 
schooling, but who had a wonderful 
personality, who was possessed of great 
energy and as it afterwards developed, 
of great business capacity. When he 
left school he started out by working 
on the farm as a hired hand. After he 
tried this out, he decided that the city 
of Washington needed a dairy, and so 
he purchased two cows and started de- 
livering milk by hand, having no con- 
veyance. After following the dairy 
business for a time he decided there 
was not much money in that and so he 
obtained a job selling real estate, and 
as he has told me himself, made $50,000 
in commissions his first year. This all 
happened along during his early twen- 
ties. At the age of twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight he went into business for 
himself. Then it was shown that he 
possessed great business capacity. 

I first met Mr. Paul in June, 1911. I 
had heard considerable about him, and 
at the time madé up my mind that if 
he did not already have a good line of 
life insurance that I was going to bend 
every effort towards selling him the 
required amount. I can very well re- 
member my first interview with him. He 
was a man who attended to a great deal 
of the selling part of the business him- 
self having subordinates who took care 
of the other different branches of work 
for him, but the selling he considered 
the big part of his business and so he 
kept his hand pretty much on that part 
of it himself. I determined all of these 
things before I ventured to call upon 


him and when I went to his office I pur- 
posely informed his secretary that I 
had no card, but that she should tell 
Mr. Paul that Mr. Faerber, a salesman, 
wished to see him. 


Never Overlooked a Chance to Meet a 
Good Salesman 


From the way Mr. Paul had been 
building up his organization, I knew 
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that he never overlooked a chance to 


meet a good salesman and figured that 


he possibly would give a salesman an 
interview quicker than any one else and 
it was so proven, because I was imme- 
diately granted an interview. Always 
believing that it is good business to 
come to the point immediately, I 
ploughed right into the middle of my 
subject, told Mr. Paul that I had come 
for the specific purpose of going into the 
question of his line of life insurance 
and for the purpose of increasing it up 
to an adequate amount. He immedi- 
ately replied that he felt that he had a 
sufficient amount, as he had $30,000 20 
year endowment insurance, and that 
his wife was a very economical woman, 
who had not yet accustomed herself to 
life on a millionaire’s income and who, 
he said, would never care for very much 
money. He admitted, however, that he 
had two sons growing up and that he, 


A, J. FAERBER 


like every other father, was planning to 
provide for them permanently in the 
way of sufficient income. 


I immediately took advantage 
statement and started talking income 
insurance. This, however, did not in- 
terest him, as he did not believe in that 
method. I did not try to convince him 
of the advisability of buying income in- 
surance at that time. However, I did 
say to him that no doubt he had not 
yet realized the fact that at the time 
he had taken out the $30,000 of endow- 
ment insurance he was only a $30,000 
risk, but that now he was a one-half a 
million dollar risk at the very lowest 


of that 


, and, therefore, he should be carrying 


that amount of insurance. He replied, 
of course, it would have to be proven 
and if I could make up a good enough 
case he would not be averse to listen- 
ing to me. I told him I would go back 
to my office, make up a case and submit 
it to him in writing and if my figures 
and statements did not prove I was 
right, then I would not bother with the 
request for any further interview. I 
thanked him for his time and left. 


Sizing Up the Case Before Action 

On my way home I gave the case con- 
siderable thought and I went over the 
ground carefully and I studied the man 
to whom I had talked. I then classi- 
fied him as to type. He was a man who 
was short of stature, 5 feet 5 inches tall, 
34 years old at that time and weighed 
126 pounds. He made his decisions 
quickly and stood by them. I also made 
up my mind that he was a man of 
honor and that his word was good, and 


I figured if he bought life insurance, 
he would have to be convinced he ought 
to buy it, the merit of the whole thing 
would have to be clearly presented and 
his decision in the matter would be 
final and it would be quick. I felt, 
however, that he was going to be hard 
to convince, because just at that time 
he was in the heydey of his prosperity, 
and I was quite sure he himself felt 
it would be pretty hard to have any- 
thing happen which would cut off his 
income of some $2,000 a day, which it 
was then. 


Tipped Off Other Agents. 


After thinking the whole thing over 
carefully for a day, I decided that it 
would be a good thing to have some 
competition in the case and so I let the 
information leak out that Mr. Paul at 
Washington was in the market for a 
large life insurance policy. I knew the 
methods ordinarily pursued in the can- 
vassing for life insurance, and I felt 
that this was a different kind of a case, 
and that ordinary methods would not 
do and I figured that if three or four 
agents pounded Mr. Paul pretty hard 
that it would do two things for me: it 
would verify the statement that I had 
made to him that he needed a large 
amount of life insurance, because many 
oiher life insurance men told him so, 
and I figured that if he finally was con- 
vinced that it was a good thing that he 
would endeavor to buy it and get it 
over with rather than be pestered by 
interviews; and I have always felt since 
the case was closed that my judgment 
in the matter was right. 

There were four of the big Eastern 
companies who were in competition and 
one company, as I understand it, even 
went so far as to write an application, 
but was never able to get Mr. Paul ex- 
amined. Anyhow, after about a week or 
ten days I submitted to Mr. Paul a chart 
on the basis of $500,000 of 20 year en- 
dowment insurance with a premium of 
$25,175 per year. I had learned while 
in the city that he was president of five 
different corporations; that he owned 
the majority of the stock in each one. 
In other words, the five corporations 
were pretty much a one-man concern. 
I also learned that those holding stock 
in the different corporations were old 
schoolmates of Mr. Paul’s, neighbors 
and home folks, whom he had known 
all his life. They had bought it be- 
cause of their confidence in him and the 
belief that he would make them a great 
deal of money and he let them in, be- 
cause he liked them, and because he 
wanted to make everybody in his home 
town rich with him. 


A Clever Chart 


In later years I learned that this 
really was Mr. Paul’s desire. I capital- 
ized all of this knowledge in drawing 
the chart to submit to him for his pe- 
rusal and consideration. The preamble 
accompanying the chart dwelt upon the 
possibilities of what might happen in 
ease his energy and business capacity 
were suddenly taken away from these 
different concerns. I also enlarged up- 
on the fact that he individually owned 
about 75% of the stock, and taking into 
consideration the fact that the combin- 
ed capital of the five different corpora- 
tions, of which he was the head, amount- 
ed to considerably over a million dollars, 
that his duty to his old schoolmates, 
friends and neighbors ought to be very 
plain, and 'that he ought to carry life 
insurance enough at least to liquidate 
the indebtedness, which through his 
management might have been incurred. 
Also that the possibilities of a business 
man’s early demise was not quite so 
remote as he might think. I tried to 
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How I Wrote A $500,000 Corporation Insurance Case 


By Alexander J. Faerber, Davenport, Ia., General Agent for National Life of U. S. A. 
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picture to him what a grand monument 
to his memory it would be if anything 
of that sort should happen and his 
friends and confidents then would be 
able to say that his management not 
only endured through the period of his 
life, but he even was thoughtful enough 
to carry it beyond the grave and pro- 
vide for the taking up of such paper 
as he himself had endorsed. 


I advised him in the letter which I 
wrote at that time to take ample time 
in going over the chart and to read care- 
fully the argument which I presented 
therewith; that I felt it was of such 
great importance to the welfare of his 
business that it deserved the greatest 
possible amount of consideration; and 
I suggested to him in this letter that it 
might be well for him to consult with 
other life insurance men who repre- 
sented good old-line companies and 
whose statements could be relied upon. 
In that way he might be better con- 
vinced that my statements were based 
upon sound reasoning. 

After submitting this, I did not hear 
from Mr. Paul for about three weeks. 
I did not go near him nor communicate 
with him, because he had given me his 
word that after going over this chart 
and my arguments, if it appeared rea- 
sonable to him he would write and 
grant me an interview. I felt that be- 
cause of the long time taken by him in 
answering that he was following out my 
suggestions and interviewing other life 
insurance men, and in this I was per- 
fectly correct, because that is just ex- 
actly what he did. 

Wanted Only $100,000 

At the end of the third week I re- 
ceived a letter asking me to come to 
his office. I took the next train to see 
him. He said: “Mr. Faerber, I have 
gone over your proposition carefully. I 
have had other life insurance men come 
to see me and I am convinced that I 
ought to buy some life insurance, but I 
think that you have the amount placed 
too high, and I have about made up my 
mind to buy $100,000, but I have not 
made up my mind what company I in- 
tend buying it from.” I replied that I as- 
sumed that he would want to give that 
part of it some consideration, but that 
I would not do him the injustice of sell- 


ing him less life insurance than he 
ought to buy. We argued this part of 
it back and forth for a considerable 


length of time and he finally decided 
that maybe there might be some merit 
to my argument, and agreed to let the 
matter go for a short period and con- 
sider it further. 

I made a new appointment for the 
following week. I went to Washington 
again at that time and we finally got 
the amount up to where he was willing 
to consider $200,000, and I still argued 
that he needed $500,000, until finally I 
got down to what I considered a clos- 
ing point with him, but it developed 
that there was no possibility of closing 
him at that time, so after making one 
or two pretty strong efforts in regard to 
getting the application, I said: “Mr. 
Paul, you have got to make your de- 
cision within the next forty-five days, 
because your age changes on December 
6, and unless you get your application 
in and get examined prior to that time 
it will make several hundred dollars’ 
difference in your premium per year.” 

This conversation took place the lat- 
ter part of October. In reply he stated 
that he had to leave in a day or'so for 
Texas and would be gone thirty days 
and that he would not have the time 
before he left to close the deal, and he 
would simply have to let it go until 
he returned. I asked him whether or 
not that was his final decision at that 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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OUR CREED 


We believe in the life insurance business, our company 
and its administration. 


We believe in a standard contract for all agents, large 
or small. 


We believe in holding agents by the ties of satisfaction 
and confidence. | 


We believe in boosting instead of knocking competing 
companies and competing agents. 


We believe that rebating and twisting are vicious 
habits that will demoralize an agent or agency. 


We believe that no commission should be paid to any 
person not devoting his entire time to the insurance 
business. 


We believe in constructive, not destructive, underwrit- | 
ing and in the observance of a code of ethics tending 
to uplift the business. 


The practical application of the above has, we believe, 
been responsible for the increase of from $2,000,000 
per year to $1,000,000 per month as a result of four 
years’ effort in this agency. 


C. B. KNIGHT, General Manager 


Metropolitan Agency 
‘UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


August 30, 1918 
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Former Athletes Make Good Insurance Agents 
Leo E. Thomas, Navy Pugilist, With Mutual Life; Fred Tenney, First Baseman, With Equitable; 


Just as men in all walks of life are 
candidates for insurance it follows that 
it takes all manner of men to write 
applications. In the ranks of insur- 
ance agents are men recruited from 
every profession and occupation. 
Among the most successful of the 
agents are former athletes. One of the 
reasons why a leading athlete makes 
a good insurance agent is that he won 
success at an early age and so has the 
habit. After reaching thirty an ath- 
lete must look elsewhere as he slows 
up. 

Football stars are especially good in- 
surance agents. L. H. Andrews, of the 
Phoenix Mutual, was a gridiron star 
at Yale. Hamilton Fish, a captain of 
the Harvard team, was a very success- 
ful insurance broker until he went to 


France with the army. G. Foster San- 
ford, Rutger’s coach, is also an imsur- 
ance agent. In baseball, “Christy” 
Mathewson, manager of the Cincinnati 
“Reds,” and former idol of the Polo 
Grounds, was with The Prudential at one 
time, while Fred Tenney, who was the 
greatest of all first basemen, is now 
with the Equitable in Boston. Fred 
Titus, the oarsman, is a New York in- 
surance broker. 


Leo BE. Thomas, of the Mutual Life, in 
Bridgeport, won honors in the ring be- 
fore he took up a rate book. He was 
also in the United States Navy. The 
Bastern Underwriter asked Thomas to’ 
tell why he went into insurance and 
about his insurance experiences. This 
is his story: 

“Hirst, I will start by saying that I 
spent four years in the Service (Navy) 
and during that time I acquired the 
art of boxing in a professional way and 
had some experience boxing in England, 
France and Cuba and in the principal 
cities of the East. It was in Fort Lee, 
N. J., that I was imbued with the idea 
of becoming an insurance man, as the 
first life insurance policy to my knowl- 
edge that I had ever seen was issued 
on my life for a thousand dollars by 
The Prudential, and the assistant man- 
ager who induced me to buy the in- 
surance talked to me about entering 
the insurance world as an agent for The 
Prudential. 


L. H. Andrews, Yale Star, Now a General Ayent 


“T had many consultations with busi- 
ness acquaintances. I had many whom 
I had met at the clubs and elsewhere. 
As a result of these conferences I de- 
cided that I would try the insurance 
business aS a more reputable occupa- 
tion. Not because I was not a success 
at boxing for I have never lost a deci- 
sion, but I thought it would be some- 
thing that would stay by me when I 
a older. I was at that time 21 years 
old. 

Took the Lead Immediately 


“Having been introduced on the debit 
and having acquired some facts about 


LEO H. THOMAS 


policies, which I intended to sell and 
of which I had never seen before, or, 
in fact, knew nothing about, I began. 
I believe the first week my commissions. 
amounted to $64 and, as my records 
show, the end of the first month, I was 
leading the “Passaic district” in actual 
results and the next year just about the 
time I decided to quit the industrial in- 
surance company, I was leading the 


country out of 47,000 agents employed 
by the company in the Number Seven 
Billett, in joint results. 

“At that time I went to Bridgeport, 
Conn., where things were not going so 
well and opened up a general insurance 
business of my own and did exception- 


L. H. ANDREWS 


ally well during my two years there, 
having made about $11,000. 
Belongs to $200,000 Club 


“Inasmuch as. I was born in Mis- 
souri out here on a farm, I decided 
that I would again go West, as I had 
not been West for fourteen years, hav- 
ing left St. Louis a young boy. I have 
paid for in the last twelve months 
$260,000 of insurance, having been ad- 
mitted to the Two Hundred Thousand 
Field Club of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. 

“I will say on behalf of the insurance 
business as a profession that it stands 
out as the greatest business for the 
man who has not had a college train- 
ing or technical education. It is the busi- 
ness where he can score a sure success 
if he follows the straight and narrow 
path and works intelligently and hard. 

“T am twenty-five years old and know 
of nothing else in the world where I 


could have done so well as I have in 
the insurance business.” 


L. H. Andrews a Football Star 


One of the most famous of the foot- 
ball players who has made good in life 
insurance is L. H. Andrews, of Rogers 
& Andrews, managers of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life in New York City. Mr. 
Andrews was one of the best players 
on Tom Shevlin’s team at Yale, and 
after graduation he became a football 
coach in which capacity he continued 
to shine as in 1910 a Texas college 
team which he coached won the South- 
western football championship. 


FRED TENNEY 


Mr. Andrews’ first business venture 
was with the Library Bureau. Then 
he went into life insurance, becoming 
an agent for the Phoenix Mutual in 
Boston. He showed general agency 
caliber and was transferred to New 
York, where Orra S. Rogers was man- 
ager. Mr. Rogers is president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York City. The firm of Rogers & An- 
drews is held in high repute among 
other insurance men. As a _ personal 
producer, Mr. Andrews has met most 
success in writing business insurance. 


John I. D. Bristol’s Advice to Agents 


(Continued from page 21) 


dollar look at your grocery and meat 
bills and draw your own conclusions. 


For a clearer understanding of the 
economic principles involved read the 
recent writings of the Committee on 
“The Purchasing Power of Money,” the 
chairman of which is Prof. Irving 
Fisher and the other members are four 
other college professors and a commis- 
sioner of labor statistics. One para- 
graph of a statement issued by this 
committee as long ago as last February 
reads: 


Between 1896 and 1914 wholesale 
prices in the United States rose at 
the average rate of 1 per cent. per 
month. Since the war wholesale 
prices in the United States have 
been rising at the rate of nearly 
2 per cent. per month, many more 
times as fast as before the war. 
The big life insurance argument in 

the decreasing value of the dollar is 
that the average man is less prosper- 
ous than he thinks he is. A man worth 
$500,000 in 1914 may find its productive- 
ness worth only $200,000 now.  Con- 
tinuing the argument the decreasing 


value of the dollar makes it advisable 
to carry heavier insurance. 
Settlement of Estates 

It will pay the agent to follow in the 
newspapers stories regarding the diffi- 
culty in settling estates. The court 
dockets are as clogged as the railroad 
freight yards; lawyers can’t get action; 
all litigation is more expensive as well 
as being more cumbersome. Often 
estates are dissipated between the time 
of death of the insured and the final 
settlement. It is not necessary to cite 
the Campbell estate, St. Louis. Every- 
body in life insurance has heard of that. 

“I suppose the biggest shock the peo- 
ple in this country ever got in the 
matter of estates vanishing into thin 
air was that of Eber Ward, the Detroit 
millionaire, who was the father of the 
notorious Princess de Chimay, who 
eloped with Rigo, the gypsy violinist. 
Ward had no life insurance, but prop- 
erties of vast value, supposedly. How- 
ever, the year in which he died was 
one of those periods of panic formerly 
common in this country when nobody 
wants to buy anything. His..cashier 
told me that if Ward had left $300,000 


of ready money the estate would have 
been saved. As it was, nothing was 
realized for the heirs, although three 
years afterwards the identical property 
was sold for $3,000,000. 

“That incident—in 1874—made a tre- 
mendous impression upon me which I 
have often applied to illustrate a life 
insurance point,’ said Mr. Bristol. 

The inheritance tax makes it possible 
for the agents to approach the biggest 
men in the country. 


His First Policy 


Mr. Bristol began his life insurance 
career in 1868, when he answered an 
ad in a Michigan paper. Boys were not 
scarce then and 520 of them applied 
for this particular job. The general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual who 
inserted the ad liked John Bristol’s 
looks and hired him. Soon he was 
running the office, outside of the book- 
keeping department; and later went 
into the field, where it took him two 
weeks to sell his first policy; and he 
sold that one to an attorney. That 
job done he never had any more diffi- 
culty in selling insurance. 

He left Michigan to go to Leavenworth, 
Kan., where he was superintendent of 
agencies. for..thirteen states. in all. 
He returned to Michigan as state agent 


of the Connecticut Mutual in 1874. His 
long connection with the Northwestern 
began in 1880 as a special. Three years 
later he came to New York. 

Mr. Bristol’s success as a personal 
solicitor has been lost sight of in his 
success as a general agent. In 1888 
he wrote $883,000, pretty good in view 
of the smaller limits then. His all 
around life insurance activities have 
helped him naturally in training agents. 
For The Hastern Underwriter this week 
he estimated that he has appointed 
about 3,000 in his time. 


The Kind of New Agent in Demand 


“This is the time for new men to 
enter the insurance business,” conclud- 
ed Mr. Bristol. “They need not be 
actuaries of wide business experience. 
Just straight-forward, decent, clean fel- 
lows will do; who can tell the truth 
by going straight to the people and 
telling them why they should double 
their life insurance. They will become 
experts as soon as they can write tens, 
twenties and thirties. Agents nowa- 
days must not waste their time on 
small fry. Insure the small fellow if 
the opportunity presents; do not pass 
him by, but spend your energy on the 
large cases.” 
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LIBERTY BONDS 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Volunteer Your Services and Support the War Chest of: 


The Red Cross 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
The Knights of Columbus and 


The Young Men’s Hebrew Association 


Adjust. your business so that you can give three days every week to the Government and 
help win the war. Following the above formula will promote lasting peace and happiness. 


HARRY A. ROSENBERG. 
New York City 
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(Enrror’s Nore :—This article is the per- 
sonal opinion of annuities, particularly of 
the Refund type,issued by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Mr. Crum, who 
is the agency manager of the Equitable in 
Providence, R. I., has made a real success 
with annuities. In his opinion the most 
important requirement for an annuity 
salesman is a proper conception of the in- 
vestment and the security back of it. He 
should convince himself. Mr. Crum feels, 
that no better investment “all things con- 
sidered” is procurable. After that it is 
merely a matter of sustained industry 
among the class of people financially able 
to buy annuities.) 


Capital is constantly seeking the “ideal 
investment”—viz.:—one that combines 
the important elements of (a) Unques- 
tioned Safety—(b) Substantial and con- 
tinuous income yield—and (c) Depend- 
able, ready convertibility into cash. 
Such investment is certainly available 
to those who are able to intelligently 
study the problem. 

Investors are accustomed to think in 
terms, of “Single Security Units’—not 
in terms of “Mobilized Securities’— 
largely because, until recently, Single 
Security Units were practically the only 
investment avenue open to them. Mo- 
bilized Securities, in a large sense, have 
not long been available as a concrete 
investment base. By a single Security 
Unit is meant a single Industrial or Rail- 
road enterprise—or a Municipality or 
State or Government that issues Shares 
or Bonds or other investment media the 
value of which depends upon the suc- 
cess or failure or integrity of a single 
issuing unit. : 

By “Mobilized Securities” is meant 
aggregated securities of diversified 
character—securities en masse. 

We are quite familiar with the mobil- 
ization of special industries as, for ex- 
ample, the Standard Oil and U. S. Steel 
Corporations—and the effectiveness of 
mobilized labor and mobilized railroads 
and food and fuel’ supplies. Now we 
have the mobilization of the world’s 
prime investment securities by the great 
life insurance companies whose size, 
organization and character permit the 
acquirement and holding of high grade 
long term bonds—huge financial ma- 
chines built for safety, continuous prog- 
ress, perpetuity—and operated, in 
most instances, solely for broad public 
service—a service that not only safe- 
guards millions of homes after the 
bread winner has passed away, but one 


that provides opportunity for indisput- 
ably safe and attractive outright invest- 
ment for all classes. 

Individual investors, in attempting to 
select or “pick out” a Single Security 
Unit investment—no matter what its 
character may be—simply guess. or 
gamble—their judgment is usually 
based upon mere superficial observation. 
They have not, and cannot afford, equip- 
ment for thorough analysis of a rail- 
road or State or Government nor even 
—as a rule—an industrial or commer- 
cial enterprise of consequence. They 
inform themselves as best they may 
from general report—from newspapers 
and magazines or through advice of 
their bankers, brokers or friends (who, 
as a rule, can only guess)—and then, 
take a chance—for better or for worse. 
Recent history shows that it required 


Mobilized vs. Single Security Units 


an eminent, highly trained lawyer as- 
sisted by a corps of government ex- 
perts, many months to thoroughly in- 
vestigate a prominent New England 
Railroad—with results too well known 
to need recital herein. 

I wish to emphasize that this is no 
attempt at pronouncement upon the 
merit or demerit of any Single Security 
Unit investment—my contention is 
wholly on the fundamental proposition 
that no Single Security Unit—not even 
the best—is comparable from point of 
Safety, with scientifically selected, mo- 
bilized securities in volume sufficient 
to allow the outworking of the great 
‘law of average’ which is so dependa- 
ble but so little understood by the pub- 
lic at large. An army (a military mo- 
bilization) is stronger than any man— 
company—or regimental unit of which 
it is composed. <A 1,000 strand wire 
cable (mobilized wires) is stronger than 
any one of its single strands—the ocean 
is more consistent in volume than any 
one of its tributaries—the United States 
is stronger than any one of its compon- 
ent States—a well established and ably 
managed life insurance company, with 
its vast resources of mobilized securi- 
ties, is structurally stronger than any 
Single Security Unit can possibly be. 
This is self evident—it must be so. 


It will be conceded that the field of 
“Safe Investment” may properly be di- 
vided into five major classes—viz.:— 
Government Bonds—State Bonds—Mu- 
nicipal Bonds—Railroad Bonds, and first 
mortgages upon real estate. There are, 
of course, other kinds of Bonds and &e- 
curities, but no sound financial judg- 
ment will par them with those named. 
Prior to the beginning of the war, the 
Bonds or notes of first rate Governments 
outranked—from, ‘point of safety—all 
other forms of investment, because they 
are national obligations—the national 
wealth and credit is back of them. But, 
the question arises, which Government 
Bonds are safest? In the absence of 
positive knowledge on that point, it is 
obvious that Bonds of a number of first- 
rate Governments, mobilized and aver- 
aged, must be safer than the issue of 
any single Government. 


The same principle applies to the 
other major classes of safe investment, 
viz.: State, Municipal and Railroad 
Bonds and first mortgages. Consolida- 
tion—concentration—mobilization — un- 
der able and experienced direction, un- 
doubtedly conduces to greater strength, 
endurance and effective operation than 
is otherwise possible. 

Assuming that the strength of mobil- 
ized securities has been made clear—let 
us take up the problem of locating the 
“Ideal Investment.” 


The financial body of a great Life In- 
surance Company is composed of ex- 
actly the aforenamed major classes of 
Investment Securities, mobilized and 
averaged within each class. Its Invest- 
ments—scientifically selected—are so 
distributed sectionally that no epidemic 
or business depression occurring in one 
part of the country will materially af- 
fect the whole investment area. Its 
vast operations permit the maintenance 
of an able investment bureau command- 
ing avenues of information respecting 
securities that are not open to indivi- 
duals or smaller institutions. Its income, 
drawn from hundreds of thousands of 
widespread sources, is contractual— 
not merely voluntary nor optional—and 
its outgo is regulated mostly by the “law 
of mortality average,” than which, in 
large groups, nothing human is more 
fixed and dependable. Its calculations 
as to time, interest and contingencies 
are safe beyond question. Its affairs 
are administered by men of the highest 
standing, ability and integrity—men of 
special training and broad experience. 
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It is governed by the most stringent 
laws, under the supervision of the in- 
surance departments of many states, 
and it is constantly subjected to the 
most glaring publicity. The wonderful 
and continued success of life insur- 
ance companies is evidenced by pres- 
ent aggregate assets of over $5,500,- 
000,000. 

To be specific—the ideal outright in- 
vestment is found in life insurance an- 
nuities. The type I sell is the Refund 
Annuities, devised and issued by the 
Equitable. They combine supreme 
safety—contractual, ready convertibil- 
ity into cash—and substantial income 
yield throughout life. They provide 
that in event of the annuitant’s death 
before having received the full capital 
invested, the balance will be refunded 
to such beneficiary as may be named. 
The income is expressly exempt from 
taxation under the Federal Income Tax 
Law, up to the full capital invested. In- 
come warrants, drawn to the order of 
the payee, are mailed with unvarying 
regularity so as to reach him or her on 
the due date. 

The income from a Refund Annuity 
depends upon the annuitant’s age—for 
example, $10,000 invested by a male 
aged 65 will secure him $834 annually 
(8.34%) throughout his life—at age 50 
the annual return will be $592. 

All things considered—Refund Annui- 
ties provide the most attractive Safe In- 
vestment (not speculation) procurable. 
In all my experience—I have never 
known of a dissatisfied Annuitant. 


HARD TO CONVINCE BOARD 


Agents Selling Corporation Insurance 
Should Present Case to Direc- 
tors as Individuals 


All agents who write group insurance 
have found much to commend in the 
advice of L. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
to present the case of corporation in- 
surance to the individual rather than 
to the board of directors. Forest A. 
Kiger, of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
tells what the agent encounters when 
he meets the board, saying: 

“You probably will have first to de- 
velop your case with members of the 
board of directors, individually and 
then collectively. (Believe me, gen- 
tlemen, it is some task, too, to meet 
the objections of five or seven men and 
finally to get the whole board to a 
point of closing your case). Especial- 
ly is this true when you think you have 
your game bagged and suddenly dis- 
cover that competition has entered. In 
attempting this line of work, be pre- 
pared for many a disappointment, anx- 
ious moment, and sleepless night while 
your case hangs and until it is finally 
closed. My observation and experience 
has been that if you are first on the 
case—and have laid out your proposi- 
tion well and studied every phase and 
angle of the business—that you have 
big odds on competition, and I urge you 
to get in your best and heaviest licks 
in the very beginning of your case. 

“The time is mot far distant when 
corporation or firm insurance will be 
universally recognized and bought, as 
is individual insurance today. Much 
work iis to be done in developing this 
important branch of our business in the 
meantime, and it well behooves the 
agent to recognize and study the mat- 
ter thoroughly and be prepared to han- 
dle ithe business in his respective field. 

“Much profitable business can be se- 
cured among smaller business concerns, 
and partnerships, such as professional 
firms, retail stores, automobile dealers, 
repair shops, etc., by placing a busi- 
ness policy to be paid for out of the 
earnings of the business for the pro- 
tection of the firm.” 


Too many people have opinions and 
no information. 


Some fellows hang around quite as 
long as if you’d offered them a chair. 


Talk in Insurance _. 
Units of $10,000 


U. S. WAR RISK MINIMUM $8,500 


Advice To Agents of Mutual Benefit— 
Discusses Adequate Protection 
of Family 


When the Government’s insurance on 
its fighting men had reached $25,000,- 
000,000, the Mutual Benefit said to its 
field force in “The Pelican”: 

Over twenty-five billions of U. §. 
Government insurance is now in force 
on the lives of American fighting men. 
The Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
therefore, has nearly as much insur- 
ance in force on the lives’ of soldiers 
and sailors as the total “Old Line” on 
the lives of civilians in all the com- 
panies of the U. S. Moreover, it is 
significant that the average policy on 
the lives of soldiers and sailors is now 
about $8,500. Any civilian, therefore, 
who has less than $8,500 of insurance 
is doing less for the protection of his 
family than ig the average man in 
Federal Service, notwithstanding the 
fact that in case of death in service the 
Government will pay to ithe family of 
a soldier or sailor a guaranteed com- 
pensation, in addition to ithe insurance, 
amounting to $25.00 a month for a wid- 


ow alone or $47.50 .a month for a widow 
and two children, 


A Comparison 

Let us take the case of the soldier 
who has a wife and two children and 
compare him with the civilian who has 
a wife and two children, In case of 
death in service the soldier’s family 
will receive a guaranteed compensation, 
as above, of $47.50 a month. If he has 
only the average amount of life insur- 
ance with the Government and no in- 
surance whatever with private com- 
panies, the monthly income for 240 
months from his insurance nevertheless 
will be $48.87 ($5.75 per thousand). 
which means a total, insurance plus 
compensation, of $96.37 per month. The 
chances are, ‘besides, that this man has 
at least a little insurance with some 
private company, which can reasonably 
be expected to bring ithe total monthly 
income for his family up to approxi- 
mately $100.00 a month. 3 

How about the civilian? His family, 
of course, is not protected by any guar- 
anteed compensation from the Govern- 
ment, and he must under ordinary cir- 
cumstances depend absolutely on his 
life insurance. In order to give his 
family substantially the same protec- 
tion as that afforded by ithe soldier he 
should carry between $16,000 and $20,- 
000 of life insurance on the monthly 
income plan. 


Talk $10,000 


If we eliminate the compensation fea- 
ture altogether, he should carry at the 
very least $8,500 of imsurance, which 
is the average policy applied for op- 
tionally by the soldiers and sailors in 
service. If he has dependents, he 
ought to carry more, for most of the 
soldiers and sailors in the U. S. Army 
and Navy at the present time are not 
married. It is significant that in the 
case of married men the Government 
compels the soldier or sailor 'to allot 
at least $15 a month from his salary 
to his wife. The Government then 
adds another $15, bringing the total to 
$30. In case there is one child this 
is increased to $40 and where there 
are two children to $47.50. 

Mutual Benefit agents, therefore, will 
do well to talk in units of $10,000 of 
insurance rather than $1,000 of insur- 
ance. The man who carries less than 
$8,500 has really only begun to protect 
his family. : 
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Life Men—Be Big 


Get out from under, and 
Go “OVER THE TOP” 
by being just as BIG and 
UNSELFISH as your 
business 


The trenches you capture 
will be WORTH WHILE 


JOS. D. BOOKSTAVER 


General Agent 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


76 William Street NEW YORK 
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The Reality of Group Insurance 


By Henry L. Rosenfeld, Second Vice-President Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Group Insurance, like all great move- 
ments, owes its existence to actual 
economic need for the service which 
it alone can render. One of the causes 
responsible for its being was the fact, 
as a writer in a recent issue of 
“Atlantic Monthly” stated, that we had 
forgotten that “while labor may be a 
commodity, the laborer is not.” It was 
with the purpose of aiding the move- 
ment so strongly in evidence, especial- 
ly during the past decade, of establish- 
ing this conception, that Group Insur- 
ance put its shoulder to the wheel of 
human progress with which the im- 
provement of relations between em- 
ployer and employe is inseparably as- 
sociated. Group Insurance was a broad 
and liberal sign of the times. It was 
a precursor of that great social move- 
ment which has for its object better- 
ment of unjust and unfair conditions 
wherever found, seeking constantly to 
improve the welfare of the large ma- 
jority, whose margin of safety between 
income and outgo is at an irreducible 
minimum. That the fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying Group Insurance is 
sound in fact, as it was deemed by its 
pioneers so to be in theory, has been 
proved by its survival against assault 
and opposition; by its recognition by 
the state; by its acceptance by capi- 
tal; by its proved value and genuine, 
service to labor. Group Insurance 
stands indisputably established today. 

A continuous renewal of Group In- 
surance policies by original patrons; 
the constantly enlarging circle of life 
insurance companies undertaking this 
form of insurance service; the unparal- 
leled growth in the numbers of indus- 
trial and commercial institutions af- 
fording the benefit of this protection 
to an increasingly large number of 
employes; the expressions of satis- 
faction as to purpose accomplished, not 
only in amelioration of conditions 
caused by the death of the breadwin- 
ner, but as a factor in the stabilization 
of employment amidst such difficulties 
surrounding labor as war conditions 
impose—all testify to the soundness of 
the idea and to the strength and per- 
manence of the institution of Group 
Insurance. 


Reaching the Proletariat 


In the era of life insurance preceding 
1905-1906, it was too often charged that 
the patrician rather than the proletar- 
iat was the object of solicitude on the 
part of the great life insurance com- 
panies. The adoption of the Group In- 
surance principle and its installation 
was the first broad step taken away 
from this former trend. 

It was the first serious attempt to 
bestow in generous measure the bene- 
fits of life insurance upon that class 
which was not only large in numbers, 
but which was most seriously in need 
of its advantages. These benefits were 
given without direct cost to the em- 
ploye, other than such cost as enhanced 
appreciation of employment and greater 
loyalty to employer, with consequent 
increase of efficiency. They were 


given by the employer not in lieu of, 
nor as a substitute for adequate or 
sufficient wage, nor yet as a conees- 
sion grudgingly bestowed in an at- 
tempt to remedy unjust labor condi- 
tions, but were given rather as a plus 
proposition, something over and above 


HENRY L. ROSENFELD 


fairest wage in fullest meaning of that 
word. Thus a great forward step was 
taken in a movement which has been 
significantly in evidence especially dur- 
ing these past four years of world war, 
a movement tending to distribute more 
generally and more generously among 
the producing classes all the benefits 
of mankind. Note the use of the word 
“siven.” “Giving” is defined as: “The 
act of bestowing voluntarily without 
expectation of return.” It is only when 
applied in this spirit that Group Insur- 
ance reaches its fullest measure of use- 
fulness. And, yet, as the “New York 
Times Annalist’” said of it early in 
the history of Group life insurance: “A 
man may take it upon his conscience 
to do more for his employes and then 
find that what he thought philanthropy 
was only very good business.” 

Altruistic in its plan and motive— 
hoped to accomplish the impossible or 
to perform miracles in revolutionizing 
conditions between employer and em- 
ploye. It was expected, and in this an- 
ticipation success has been beyond ex- 
pectation, that Group Insurance would 
provide one convenient, inexpensive 
and helpful factor in the promotion 
of good will and the betterment of re- 
lations between employer and employe. 
It gives the employer an opportunity 
to effectively show his imterest in 
the welfare of the employe in a way 
which most humanly touches. the 
vibrant factors of the employe’s exist- 
ence: the assurance of provision for 
and the well-being of his family 
whose existence and whose necessities 
are the mainspring of his daily toil. 
Strong claims for Group Insurance? 
Yes, but no stronger than actual proved 
results justify. 

How has Group Insurance affected 


life insurance companies? First, by a 
deeper appreciation on the part of the 
public that life insurance companies 
fulfil important functions as _ public 
service institutions. When the com- 
panies evinced a spirit of service im- 
pelling an innovation in the operation 
of Group Insurance such sas the accep- 
tance of large numbers of employes col- 
lectively rather than individually, ir- 
respective of medical selection, great 
progress was made in the universal ap- 
plication of the benefits of life insur- 
ance to every human life having an 
earning capacity. The weak were there- 
by given the benefit of association with 
their stronger fellows. At the same 
time there was no violation of the fun- 
damental principles underlying medi- 
cal selection in individual voluntary ap- 
plication for life insurance. By group- 
ing large bodies of employes for insur- 
ance purposes in the aggregate rather 
than as individuals economies were ef- 
fected which enabled such service to be 
rendered at the lowest possible cost. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the compan- 
ies found amplest recompense in bene- 
fits conferred and consequent apprecia- 
tion and understanding on the part of the 
communities in which: they labor. Nor 
has this recognition been confined to 
the public as such. The States, acting 
through their Insurance Commissioners, 
strong guardians of that which is just 
and safe in life insurance principle 
and practice, have also recognized the 
necessity for the existence of and the 
consequent need for safeguarding Group 
Insurance. 


The Agents’ Opportunity 


How has Group Insurance affected 
the life insurance agent? By giving 
him broader opportunity to play his 
part in social service and welfare. work 
beyond the already important sphere of 
activity which his ordinary daily occu- 
pation necessarily imposes. The alert 
and the progressive life agent has been 
quick to recognize the benefits con- 
ferred upon the class who need most 
and who have hitherto enjoyed least, 
(without undue drain upon a purse none 
too strong), the service rendered by 
life insurance. The modern and al- 
truistic agent has found that by 
preaching the gospel of Group life in- 
surance and spreading its propaganda, 
doors are open to him which formerly 
were impenetrable. The agent with a 
vision has been quick to appreciate the 
opportunity for moral and mental edu- 
cation which is offered by the study 
and active application of this modern 
and more complex branch of his work. 
He has found corresponding compensa- 
tion in increased volume of business, 
enhanced earning capacity and still 
greater dignity in his labor, as the in- 
evitable accompaniment of success in 
Group Insurance salesmanship. 

Group Insurance has benefited every 
individual and every strata of Society 
which it has touched. It has worked 
no hardship to any person or any in- 
stitution within or without the scope 


of its service. Any great movement 
which can within the short space of a 
decade between inception, inauguration 
and successful operation, prove itself 
to have been founded upon fact; which 
has builded upon rational altruism, 
efficiency and economy; which has had 
as its axiom: “Service in greatest meas- 
ure to greatest numbers,’ is destined 
to survive and to serve. Group Insur- 
ance today is in the vestibule of its 
opportunity for usefulness. Its future 
growth for general welfare is destined 
to make its present accomplishments, 
large though they have been, seem in- 
finitesimal by comparison. 


A PERT QUESTION 


It is Asked by Richards & Allis and 
Has Only One Answer—‘“‘Il Am 
Not A $1,000 Man” 


Richards & Allis, managers of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Spring- 
field, Mass., ask an effective question 
in a page advertisement. It is headed: 
“What Answer Would You Want Her 
to Give?” 

This is the question and what Rich- 
ards & Allis have to say about it: 

Suppose that your widow were on the 
witness stand testifying in a suit for 
damages for the loss of her husband, 
who had been killed by an automobile. 
The case is almost finished. Her law- 
yer has shown that you were killed by 
the defendant’s car and that he 
driving carelessly at the time, 
you were using reasonable care in 
crossing the street. Everyone feels that 
she is sure to recover something, but 
there is still a question as to the amount 
of the damages. 

The defendant’s asks her: 
“Do you consider that, from an econom- 
ic standpoint, your husband’s life was 
worth $15,000, the amount which you 
are seeking to recover?” Would you 
want her to have to say, to avoid com- 
mitting perjury: , “Honestly, I don’t 
think that it was. Jim was a $1,000 
man and he knew it. That’s all the in- 
surance he carried. Give me a thou- 
sand and call it square.” 

If you think that you are a $1,000 
man, don’t carry any more insurance. 
The insurance problem is solved for- 
ever for you, for if you do not think 
that you are worth more than $1,000, 
you never will be. But if you place a 
greater value on yourself than you 
would on a first-class draft horse, do not 
let another day pass without acting up 
to your belief. 


was 
while 


lawyer 


You are earning more money than 
ever before. You are worth more to 
your family and your firm. Owing to 


the increase in the standard and the 
cost of living, your family need more 
protection than they needed formerly. 
Your self-respect, your pride, should 
tell you to increase the protection you 
are now giving them until it is ade- 
quate. You can do this, and by doing it 
you can prevent your wife from feeling, 
even though she is not called upon to 
say it in court, “My husband assessed 
himself at $1,000. I guess that he knew 
what he was worth.” 
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Group insurance is a development in 
the field of social insurance. As in all 
social insurance, its aim is to improve 
the welfare of the industrial worker 
and in so doing to increase his effi- 
ciency both for his own benefit and 
in the interests of our whole social 
organization. 


Industrial activities are continually 
being more and more concentrated in 
great industria) corporations employ- 
ing thousands and tens of thousands of 
werkmen. The days of small under- 
takings wheu enployers were person- 
ally acquainted with their men and 
their families and when employers 
were able to take a personal interest 
in the welfare of their employes are 
of the past. 


Employers are, nevertheless, being 
more and more forced to realize and 
accept obligations beyond the mere 
payment of wages. A rising scale of 
wages does not necessarily bring with 
it increased efficiency. It must be ac 
ecmpanied by a spi'it of co-operation 
and loyalty. Indeed, the complaint is 
frequently heard from employers, not 
that they have been compelled to 
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double or treble the rate of pay of 
their employes iu the past few years, 
but that the great increase in wages 
kas often actually been accompanied 
by a decrease instead of an increase 
in the production vf the wage earner. 
With the constant and unprecedented 
increases in wages chat have been tak- 
ing place since the war began, there 
has been an obviously increased tend- 
ency amongst workmen of all classes 
—skilled, partially skilled and un- 
skilled—to move from place to place 
with a view to securing the best wages 
in sight. To such an extent has this 
restlessness amongst industrial work- 
ers developed that many great indus- 
trial companies consider themselves 
fortunate if their labor turnover falls 
below two hundred per cent. Such 
labor turnover is inevitably the source 
of enormous waste. 


Making Work Attractive 


It is evident that a solution of the 
problem, or at least a partial solution 
of it, lies in so improving the working 
and living conditions and environment 
of the industrial wage earner that a 
change in occupation becomes unat- 


tractive except for a really material 
increase in pay. Good and adequate 
housing, bright and healthful surround- 
ings in the factory and in the homes, 
the adoption of measures eliminating 
accident and disease, proper medical 
and surgical attentior and nursing 
service are all important factors in 
stabilizing labor and increasing its ef- 
ficiency. These varied activities of the 
employer are manifestations of the in- 
terest shown by him in improving the 
standard of living of his employes to- 
wards a standard which he realizes 
carries with it a corresponding im- 
provement in their stability, efficiency 
and loyalty. 


Group insurance already has an es- 
tablished position of wide and accepted 
usefulness in this direction in modern 
industry. 


The payment of compensation for 
industrial accidents is now almost uni- 
versally recognized as only a fair in- 
demnity to employes for injuries in- 
curred while at work and it is now 
accepted that the adoption of the com- 
pensation principle has proved to be 
beneficial not only to the industrial 
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ciasses themselves but also to employ- 
ers and to society at large, . 

Group insurance is an extension of 
this principle. Under our compensa- 
tion laws provision is made for the 
dependents of an industrial worker 
meeting with accidental death in his 
employment. Group insurance, on the 
other hand, makes provision for the 
cependents of an employe in the event 
of death from any cause. Frequently 
the death of an industrial worker 
leaves his dependents destitute and al- 
most inevitably the employer or fellow 
employes are called upon for assist- 
ance. Group insurance avoids the ne- 
cessity for such exigent charitable calls 
by making provision in advance and 
in a uniform manner against the sud- 
den stoppage of the family’s pay en- 
velope in consequence of the death of 
the wage earner. 


Keeping Insurance in Force 
Up to the present, group life insur- 
ance has been written almost entirely 
upon the one-year-renewable term plan. 
All the men and women on the payroll 
of an employer are insured, although 
it is usual to exclude employes of a 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Some Pointers In Selling Group Insurance 


| By Edward S. Andrews, Manager of Group Department, The Prudential 
ee 
Among the numerous comments ceives it to put in an appearance. at thougit, and compels the abandonment Group Insurance, entered an 


feade by life insurance men who have 
paced one or more Group contracts, 
none appeals to me with greater force 
than this: “I can well afford to devote 
a large share of time to Group life in- 
surance for it takes me among a class 


cf business men with whom I ought to 
be better acquainted.” To the value of 
this observation most life insurance 
ren will subscribe for it is undeniably 
true that the salesmen whose names 
have graced the leading producers’ 
lists year in and year out, have follow- 
ed the practice of meeting new faces 
and adding to their lists of acquaint- 
ances. 

The Group Insurance man cannot 
help but meet the right kind of busi- 
ness men when engaged in this work 
of ‘helping inaugurate a Welfare Plan 
which can be correctly styled the Key- 
stone of the Business Welfare Arch. 


See Welfare Man First 


It is desirable, and we are inclined 
to believe that it is almost essential, 
that a conference on Group Insurance 
should be held with the Welfare Man- 
eger, Efficiency Engineer or Works Su- 
perintendent, rather than with the high- 
er executive officers who, though they 
will be consulted ultimately, cannot be 
expected to discuss the subject of 
Group Insurance with the salesman as 
satisfactorily as it can be done with the 
official whose business it is to install 
every known device which will improve 
the shop spirit, and decrease the labor 
turnover. 


An appointment with the Welfare 
mian can be secured with surprising 
ease for his own welfare and progress 
will depend upon the results of the op- 
eration of office and shop welfare plans 
which he may recommend. To be gure, 
he will not endorse any scheme which 
he does not believe will have a favor- 
able effect upon the fortunes of his 
employers’ business, but he will be 
quick to get back of any plan the 
merits of which are conceded by other 
employers who have given Group In- 
surance a fair test. 


Some of the quickest sales have been 
made in cases where the salesman has 
not been brought into contact with a 
higher executive than the man ia 
charge of ,welfare work, and these re- 
sults suggest that the employment man 
can, if the salesman has covered the 
ground thoroughly, get a quicker deci- 
sion from his superior than would be 
the case if the salesman went directly 
to the latter. 


Act Quickly Upon Inquiries 


It is an accurate statement to say 
an inquiry about Group Insurance is an 
urgent invitation to the agent who re- 


once. Inquiries relative to individual 
insurance do not appear with such fre- 
quency that life insurance men become 
overwhelmed, and if they depended to 
auy extent upon being sent for to write 
an individual application they would 
not be subject to the ‘excess profits” 
tax. 


Tne salesman derives large benefit 
through inquiries which he does not 
have tc initiate, and it is reasonably 
3afe io assume that many inquiries 
which reach the Home Office are the 
results of conferences between busi- 
ness men at clubs, trade gatherings, or 
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periodical meetings of department 
heads. These employers rub elbows 
with competitors who refer to the bene- 
ficial effects of Group life insurance. 
The interest of the uninsured employer 
igs aroused and he is certain to seek in- 
formation from the Group man, and his 
invitation to the latter is sure to be 
cordial. 


‘There are manufacturers who, not to 
be outdone by others in any plan that 
has to do with Welfare work, take on 
Group Insurance for no other reason 
than that they believe it is the thing to 
do. 


Make Good Use of Letters Endorsing 
Group Insurance 


Again, the salesman is greatly aided 
through the presentation of letters en- 
dorvsing Group Insurance, and written 
by those who have experienced its ben- 
efits. A dozen strong letters from em- 
ployers who have profited through the 
operation of Group Insurance, place the 
salesman in a position to hasten a sale 
and frequently without resort to any 
other literature. 

Canvassing for Group Insurance leads 
the salesman into many new fields of 


oi certain pressure arguments to which 
he is accustomed in selling individual 
insurance. 
Keep Close Tab on Industrial Growth 
In urging upon the employer the ad- 
vantage of ‘embracing the “last word” 
in Welfare deveiopment there is no 
place ‘or reminders such as “Buy now 
while your physical condition makes it 
possible for you ito increase your line”; 
or, “Apply to-day and secure the bene- 
fit of the lower age rate.” These al- 
Ways available hasteners, so reliable 
in closing individual insuranee, must 
make way for a wholly different system 
or line of approach. It, therefore, be- 
hooves the salesman to keep in close 
louch with the growth and development 
of all commercial and industrial lines 
in the community. He should know 
somethirg, before entering the concern, 
about the bonus, pension, and other 
Welfare systems now in operation in 
a given group. He should have a gen- 
eral idea of plans in operation in near- 
Ly plants or business houses, and if 
Group Insurance has been installed it 
should be drawn to the attention of the 
prospect. The names of concerns in 
bis line of business, which have pur- 
chased Group policies, should also be 
noted, though they may be located in 
cther parts of the country. If a neigh- 
bering factory enjoyed a more favor- 
able condition in the labor turnover, 
and th3 improved condition is said to 
be due to Group Insurance, use the les: 
son and drive it home. 


Superior Worth of Group Protection. 


Employees, always sympathetic and 
invariably willing to contribute beyond 
their means toward the expense of bur- 
ial of an associate, or to help raise 
funds for the immediate need of 
widows, are at once relieved through 
Group protection, and employers, while 
themselves contributing to these funds, 
regret that this practice has fastened 
itself upon the business or factory, and 
know that its effect upon the workers 
and their families entails an imordi- 
nately heavy drain. Group Insurance in- 


‘ stalled at the expense of the employer 


(and that means at the expense of the 
business) removes at once the neces- 
sity of individual donations. The pay- 
ment of the first death claim brings to 
the employer as well as the employees 
the true significance of this Welfare 
plan, and emphasizes, as nothing else 
can, the superior worth of Group pro- 
tection. Comments of workmen and 
members of their families are passed 
around the plant, and as widows invari- 


abiy need all the ready cash possible, . 


the prompt payment of the claim makes 
talk and the kind that brings gratifica- 
tien and satisfaction to the heads of 
the business. Salesmen have, through 


entirely 
new and prolific field for finding busi- 
ness of all kinds, and the evidences of 
increased production of regular insur- 
alice are sO numerous and widespread 
that the limited space here allotted 
precludes more than a brief reference. 
Producers whose normal annual gales 
of individual insurance have rarely ex- 
ceeded the accustomed figures, have 
seen their records run into new high to- 
tals, seemingly impossible of attain- 
ment through other than the Group in- 
surance route, 


The Agent’s Opportunity 


When a life insurance man arrives 
on the scene and finds a receptive and 
aitentive business man as his prospect, 
his spirits rise, his assurance holds, and 
he becomes the master for the moment, 
for in presenting a Group plan he is 
proposing something out of the ordi- 
nary which has to do with the general 
business interests of the prospect; in 
numerous instances, the agent has ac 
tually been invited to a personal inter- 
view, or to conference with a commit- 
tee, This leads us to emphasize the 
point that the salesman is “in” and 
may present, under ideal conditions and 


surroundings, monthly income protec- 
tion, annuities, or any other plan of 
life insurance, regardless of the out- 


come of his efforts to install Group, 
An instance in mind relates to a be- 
ginner whose courage and enthusiasm 
were fast ebbing because he could not 
“get in.” He knew his business, believed 
whole-heartedly in it, and could talk 
with force and conviction. While near. 
ing the end of his resources it occurred 
io him that every employer of labor 
ought to be not only interested_in Wel- 
fare work and efficiency measures, but 
they might be eager for information on 
Group (insurance. Disregarding the 
number of men employed by the man 
whose office door he was then passing, 
he entered, proceeded to show his pros- 
pect what Group Insurance had done 
for others, and would do for him. Ex- 
pressing “surprise” that there were 
fewer than fifty people employed, and 
regretting that his Company could not, 
therefore, cover them under a blanket 
policy until the office force had ex- 
pended, he switched promptly to the 
topic of individual insurance, made his 
talk without the feeling that he was 
unwelcome or ill at ease, and sale was 
consummated. Here was salesmanship 
of a high order, and it is reasonable 
to assume that this gentleman is still 
searching for Group Insurance pros- 
pects whether they are eligible for this 
coverage or not. 


A Suggestion Well Received 
An agent, in delivering a blanket 
policy to the president of a large man- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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An Interview With Lawrence C. Woods 
Who Wrote Nearly $12,000,000 Last Year 


Including group insurance, Lawrence 
C. Woods, of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in Pittsburgh, wrote nearly 
$12,000,000 in 1917. This despite his 
duties as vice-president and assistant 
manager of the Edward A. Woods, Inc., 
general agency. Mr. Woods was seen 
by a representative of The Hastern 
Underwriter and asked if he would not 
discuss his work. He said that his 
achievement did not entitle him to dis- 
tinction above hundreds of other insur- 
ance writers in the country. 

“T would not compare my work with 
that of Adolph Hollander, of the Equit- 
able, of New York, who has frequently 
paid for more lives in a week than I 
accounted for in my regular business 
last year,” he said, “And I would not 
for an instant place myself in the same 
class with Harold Peirce, of the New 
York Life, who has placed on a single 
life more than twice as much ingur- 
ance as I placed on my entire regular 
business for last year. 

“To start with, I am spotty in my 
work. I rarely if ever follow up a big 
year with a repeat for the next year. 
Another thing, I am more fortunately 
situated than a lot of other men. Liv- 
ing here in Pittsburgh, I have opportu- 
nities that are not enjoyed generally. 
This is a remarkable business district, 
enjoying as it does the distinction of 
being the second city in the country 
in income tax. 

Pittsburgh Advantages 

“In such a district as this, life in- 
surance means far more to the average 
man that it does in certain other por- 
tions of the country, as for instance, 
districts in New York and New Eng- 
land, where wealth is entailed, pass- 
ing on by inheritance from father to 
.on for many generations. 

“When men make their own fortunes, 
when they have an actual part in the 
development of huge business concerns 
and the conduct of big affairs from 
which they amass wealth and enjoy 
large incomes, they are inclined to 
think much more seriously of the prob- 
lems which this money carries with it. 
They have a close-up, view of finance; 
they have learned, some of them to 
their cost, the extreme uncertainty of 
fortune’s smiles, and they are glad to 
give their families more security in 
this respect than they themselves have 
enjoyed. For that reason, active busi- 
ness men such as I encounter in this 
district are disposed to invest in in- 
surance. This may in part account for 
the fact that my business has always 
been comparatively easy to write. And, 
living here all my life, I naturally know 
a great many of these business men and 
have many friends.” 

The interviewer interrupted to ask: 
“T presume, that when it comes to the 
last analysis, the element of friend- 
ship is a very large factor in one’s 
success in writing insurance?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ was the emphatic re- 
ply, “but not in the way you imagine, 
in my case at least. I have found my 
friendships a positive handicap. I 
started out with the determination to 
write insurance on a strictly business 
basis, resolved never to use friendly 
or social connections as a lever to as- 
sist me in selling policies. More than 
that, I have always had an intense re- 
spect and belief in insurance. 

“When I approach a man I have al- 
ways felt that it was possible for me to 
help him and do him and his family a 
lasting service. Consequently, I never 
believed that I was under any obliga- 
tion to the man who bought insurance 
through me. I have very often turned 
down business that was proffered me on 
the grounds of friendship. Many a time 
people have said to me, in effect, ‘Well, 
Lawrence, I do not need this insur- 


ance and I don’t believe in the old 
thing any way, but I guess it won’t do 
me any harm, and I know it will help 
you, so I'll let you write me up.’ And 
every time that has been said to me, 
I have informed my friend that much 
as I appreciated his motives, I could 
not think of accepting a donation, and I 
had the pleasure of tearing up the ap- 
plication before his eyes. Experiences 
like that have deterred me times with- 
out number from talking life insur- 
ance to men whom I knew ought to 
have it, and who were in a position to 
take large policies, simply because I 
feared that they might think I was 
presuming on our friendship.” 

“Well, do ‘you mean to say that you 
wont sell insurance to your friends?” 

“No, indeed,” he replied, “I am always 
delighted to place insurance for my 
friends when I know that they are 
simply after life insurance and not try- 
ing to do me a favor. And I’ll allow 
them to do me favors too, when it comes 
to suggesting possible legitimate busi- 
ness for me. I’m glad to act on such 
bits of advice, just as any man can 
with perfect propriety receive kindly 
intended tips or learn of new custom- 
ers from his personal friends. But I 
feel I am giving a good deal more than 
I get when I write insurance for any 
one. 


Never Thinks of Personal Gain 


“Now I’m going to tell you some- 
thing and you can use your own judg- 
ment in accepting it and putting it in- 
ta practice. I honestly never think of 
the financial benefit that I am to get 
out of a policy. I try to trade places 
with the man who is thinking of tak- 
ing out insurance. I study the case 
earnestly, entirely from his standpoint, 
and determine exactly what kind of in- 
surance and what amount will do him 
the most good. Before the interview 
I have carefully digested all obtain- 
able information relative to his busi- 
ness and financial matters. When I 
talk with him, I am in position to know 
what he should do. 

“The business of the real life insur- 
ance man is to be an expert in the 
proper meaning of that much abused 
term, in the safeguarding and care of 
a man’s family, business or estate 
after he is gone. 


The Need of Expert Advice 


“Such expert advice is just what the 
majority of men of large affairs need 
and crave. In the back of their mind 
they have the constant lurking fear 
that perhaps disaster may sometimes 
touch their loved ones when they are 
not here to fight their battles and 
shield them from the world’s buffets. 
They have a brooding consciousness 
that something ought to be done, but 
in the rush of their business life they 
haven’t the time to figure out a plan 
to follow. That is where an insurance 


expert can genuinely help these busy - 


men, and it is more than a cold blood- 
ed proposition and deserves to be ap- 
proached only after much thought and 
with the view of service in the fore- 
ground. 

“One of the policies I wrote last year 
illustrates [the point I am trying to 
make. } 

“A dear friend of mine, wealthy, ex: 
ceptionally busy, decided to trustee in 
the neighborhood of $100,000 for his 
children. He had no reason to dread 
any financial reverses, and his children 
already had more money than they knew 
what to do with. But that thought in 
the back of his mind persisted that 
perhaps something might happen, and 
he had the desire to make at least 
sufficient provision for them to give 
them an education and a fair start in 
life. But this man did not believe in 
life insurance. He had plenty of money, 
more than he needed, and whenever 


the subject had been mentioned to him 
he would declare, ‘Life insurance? 
No! 
Single Premium Life Policy of $100,000 
‘TJ heard about his desire to trustee 
and finally approached him on the sub- 
ject. He said he could not decide on 
any of the many plans which had been 
put forward; each entailed so much 
fuss and red tape and bother in gen- 
eral. I then showed him how he could 
trustee without any trouble and at {the 
same time make an investment that 
would be more profitable than any of 
the other plans. It appealed to his 
business judgment, and he took out a 
single premium life policy for $100,000. 
“I did not advise him nor do I ever 
do so in writing insurance. I never 
use the word ‘argument’. I simply 


‘suggest’ and in this case I simply sug- 


gested the single premium life policy, 
and he took it. 


$3,000,000 Group Policy 

“One of my large writings last year 
resulted from friendship, but was not 
secured through friendship. 

“T was introduced to the vice-presi- 
dent of a large corporation in January, 
1914, and soon developed a profound 
regard for him and admiration for the 
company on account of his high char- 
acter and that of his associates. They 
were doing welfare work in their cor- 
poration, and from my intimacy I was 
enabled to keep in touch with their 
activities and learned that they had 
a genuine regard for the well being of 
their employes. Last year, three years 
after meeting him, I seld the corpora- 
tion $3,000,000 worth of group insur- 
ance, because I showed them how it 
would benefit the persons thus em- 
ployed. 

Where It Paid To Suspend Judgment 

“Another of my experiences last year 
may be of interest, showing as it does 
that it sometimes pays well to suspend 
judgment and to think kindly of other 
men. A prominent Pittsburgher failed 
some years ago, and through that failure 
I sustained a loss. This man came in 
for a good deal of censure and lost a 
good many friends. I could not see 
that he was to blame, however, and fF 
did not allow his business reverse to 
affect my relations with him. Now this 
man ‘came back’ not long ago, partly 
due to the war, and last.year he placed 
$400,000 insurance through me.” 


Convince Yourself Or You Can’t Succeed 

“Well, Mr. Woods, you have been 
proving to me that all your work is 
easy and that you do not deserve cred- 
it on account of your location, etc., 
now just tell me what you consider 
essential in writing insurance, and how 
you do it.” 

“T’ll answer your last question first,” 
he replied. “To begin, I seldom if ever 
am able to use more than a quarter 
to a third of my time in the actual 
business of writing business. I can- 
not get away from the office for more 
time than that. But in the first place, 
I try to so thoroughly prepare myself 
that one call is sufficient. In the next 
place, I never allow myself to feel 
aggrieved if a man breaks an appoint- 
ment with me. Far from feeling that 
I am ill used, I have a right to con- 
sider that if a man calls me up and 
postpones an appointment, he cannot 
avoid feeling obliged to give me more 
consideration the next time, and the 
chances for success will be helped just 
that much. 

“Now as to the prime requisite, ab- 
solute conviction helps most of all. I 
believe in life insurance, and I believe 
every word I say toa man. That helps 
me a great deal. Also, I use life insur- 
ance to the fullest extent that I am 
capable. A man may say that he be- 
lieves in physical recreation, but if 
he never indulges in any outdoor exer- 
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cise, he does not believe in it. One 
must practice what he preaches.” 
“Have you always felt this way 


about insurance? Did you ever con- 

template any other career in life?” 

Took Three Years To Brace Up Cour- 
age To Become An Agent 

“IT never thought of anything less. 
I grew up in an atmosphere of life in- 
surance and I think I was always sub- 
consciously preparing for my present 
work. When I was graduated from 
college, I came to the Equitable office 
and started to work before going to my 
home in Sewickley. And I have been 
working here ever since. But I did 
not at once start writing insurance. It 
took me three years to get courage to 
do that. 

“When I went to Princeton, my 
father took out a $5,000 policy for me 
and paid the premiums for it. After 
graduation, he handed it to me and 
explained what it was saying: ‘Now 
if you want to keep this up, do so.’ 
That’s all there was to it, and I de- 
cided to: keep up that policy. It meant 
a lot to me, though. I'll never forget . 
it. 'The premium amounted to $136.95 
and it was due April 29th. 

“IT started to work for the Equitable 
for $60 a month, in 1891, and I kept 
up my policy, but I had to sacrifice to 
do it, for after paying my weekly board 
at home and other incidental expenses, 
and deducting about $11.50 for my in- 
surance, I had about $8 to go and come 
on with the balance of my salary. 

Voluntary Compulsion 

“I did it though, and in doing so, I 
learned one of the prime truths and 
benefits of life insurance, that it helps 
a man through the voluntary compul- 
sion it entails in the matter of saving.” 
-“After I had been several years at 
work, I had succeeded in saving a lit- 
tle money and had it in a bank. It 
began to take om very imposing pro- 
portions to me; I felt that I had some 
capital. With this feeling came a 
steadily growing desire to spend and 
enjoy my savings. I soon was con- 
vinced that I absolutely needed a trip 
up the St. Lawrence river. I took it. 
Not long afterwards I discovered that 
my health demanded that I buy a bi- 
cycle. I possessed myself of one. And 
then my health received a rather sevy- 
ere shock when I discovered that my 
savings were almost nil. My ttrip and 
the bicycle had just about cleaned me 
out. I took stock and found that al- 
most every cent that I had in the world 
was represented by the payments I 
had made on my policy. 

“That settled me some and made 
me believe more firmly than ever in 
life insurance.” 

“Did you always find it easy to write 
insurance?” 

Given Vision Confidence Came 

“Well, at first, when I had just en- 
tered the work, I had such profound 
respect for it, it seemed to me that I 
never could fit myself to write insur- 
ance. I worked in the office for three 
years, and worked hard, before I ever 
thought of writing any business my- 
self. I was satisfied by that time that 
by nature I was so handicapped that 
I could never sell insurance. I don’t 
know how long I would have remained 
at desk work if it had not been for 
Gage HE. Tarbell. Mr. Tarbell gave me 
a heart-to-heart talk one day after I 
had been in the office for three years 
and told me that I ought to get out and 
write insurance. I endeavored to ex- 
plain to him that I was totally unfitted 
for that sort of thing. That my stature 
was against me; that I didn’t know 
enough and that because of a number 
of other very strong reasons I could 
never hope to succeed anywhere but in 
the office. 

“Mr Tarbell listened to what I said, 
pooh-poohed my every argument and 
then talked to me for an hour or go 
in a way that left me almost dazed 
with the vision of achievement that 
he spread before me. I agreed to try. 
I did try, and I have been trying ever 
since to justify his faith in me.” 
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Cammack on Group Insurance 
(Continued from page 30) 


probationary term of service of from 
three to twelve months. The insurance 
is effected without medical examina- 
tion. New employes are automatically 
insured as they complete the proba- 
tionary term of service. When an em- 
ploye terminates his service, the in- 
surance on his life is cancelled and 
refund is made to the employer of the 
full unearned premium, The employer 
is, however, allowed to keep the insur- 
ance in force upon the life of any em- 
ploye stopping work on account of ill 
health or in the case of any employe 
who is retiring from old age or disabil- 
ity even though the employer removes 
the man’s name from his payroll. This 
is a very important feature, especially 
from the standpoint of both employe 
and employer, because otherwise in- 
surance under a group policy would 
really cover only death arising from 
accident or sudden illness. 


Group policies also give each em- 
ploye insured the right upon termina- 
tion of insurance by his employer to 
take, without medical examination, a 
regular life insurance policy for the 
amount of insurance terminated on his 
life in the group. Insurance commis- 
sioners have insisted that this option 
shall be incorporated in all group pol- 
icies, and rightly so. They contend 
that an employe may be influenced 
against taking insurance on his own 
account because of the protection fur- 
nished to him by his employer under 
@ group policy and that a hardship 
would be imposed if he were unable, 
as he would be if not in first class 
health, to replace an insurance ter- 
minated by reason of change of em- 
ployment. 


Error Regarding Experience 


The belief is so widespread and per- 
sistent that insurance cannot be issued 
without medical examination that many 
employers do not realize that insurance 
companies are dispensing with the 
medical examination in writing group 
insurance. Statements have been made 
in the insurance press to the effect 
that the reason why no medical exami- 
nation is required is that in a group 
ec: employes to be insured under a pol- 
icy there are persons sufficient in num- 
ber to guarantee an experience in the 
group itself that will closely follow the 
average rate of mortality shown by 
the population or other accepted stand- 
ard. There is a fallacy in this reason- 
ing. The mortality amongst a group 
of several thousand lives. is subject 
year by year to wide fivctuations, ana 
in a group of a few hundred lives the 
mortality in any year may exceed the 
average mortality by several times 
such average. The reason why an in- 
surance company can accept a group 
risk without medical examination lies 
in the elimination of the likelihood of 
selection by the insured against the 
insuring company. If an individual 
were able to obtain insurance without 
medical examination there would be 
a strong tendency for good lives to 
hold back while those who anticipated 
an early death would freely apply for 
insurance. But in group insurance with 
all insured this adverse condition for 
the insuring company does not exist. 


It is hard to believe that the fact that 
an employer with several hundred em- 
ployes knew that amongst them there 
were more in poor health than might 
be expected on the average would be 
an inducement for him to insure them 
all under a group policy upon which 
lhe pays the premium for the benefit of 
their families. Thus, while the insur- 
ing company cannot obtain an average 
in each group, yet amengst the large 
number of persons insured in all the 
groups written, the law of average will 
protect the company and will not be 
subject to disturbance by reason of 
adverse selection exercised by the em- 
ployers adopting group insurance. 


Effect of New Entrants 

The aggregate premium under a 
group policy is the sum of the pre- 
miums for each individual to be_in- 
sured, calculated according to his at- 
tained age, by a one year term basic 
rate. While the premium for each em- 
ploye increases, of course, year by year, 
it is not to be expected that the aggre- 
gate premium for the same number of 
employes and amounts of insurance 
will vary much bezause of the entrance 
of new lives to take the place of em- 
ployes upon whose lives insurance is 
terminated by reason of death, retire- 
ment or change vf occupation. If a 
census of employes in a large indus- 
trial plant were taken at five year in- 
tervals, it is not to be expected that 
there would occur very materia! 
changes. In other words, the average 
age might be expected to remain about 
the same, involving no change in the 
annual premium for group. insurance. 

The insuring company’s standard 
basic rate is applicable to groups of 
employes engaged in industries where 
there exists no special risk from fatal 
accidents and industries which are not 
peculiarly unhealthful, For industries 
with an accidental death hazard much 
above the normal; and in which the 
process of manufacture and general 
conditions involve exposure to special 
occupational and other diseases, extra 
premiums are charged. This is done 
usually by imposing a level extra pre- 
mium per one thousand of insurance 
for all ages, as is the rule in the writ- 
ing of regular life insurance upon ap- 
plicants engaged in extra hazardous 
occupations. Generally speaking, the 
premium upon group insurance amounts 
in the aggregate to approximately one 
per cent. of the sum insured. 

Surrender Values 

‘One-year-term insurance, with in- 
creasing premiums each year, is ob- 
jectionable as a plan for insuring in- 
dustrial workers under individual pol- 
icies upon which they pay their own 


-premiums, because in the end it can; 


not but lead in many cases to dissatis- 
faction. This dissatisfaction will most 
assuredly arise when the persons in- 
sured find their premiums rapidly in- 
creasing with advancing age, and when 
they realize after paying premiums for 
many years that their policies carry 
no surrender values. The experience 
of many assessment companies has 
shown how hard this is to explain; 
that premiums paid in the past have 
covered only current cost of insur- 


ance; and that consequently full value 
has been given, and that no return can 
be made in the event of discontinuance 
of insurance. But a group policy writ- 
ten upon the one-year-renewable-term 
plan is free from these objections be- 
cause in the aggregate the premium is 
more or less a level one. Group insur- 
ance upon the ordinary life plan has 
been found to be unsuitable because 
with the considerable labor turnover, 
which every employer does and must 
experience, it involves an unneces- 
sarily high initial cost, and needless 
complications in the return of gur- 
render values. 


Group life insurance policies are usu- 
ally renewable at the option of the em- 
ployer either indefinitely or for a long 
term of years, The insurance com- 
pany does not reserve the right to can- 
cel the policy. It does, however, usu- 
ally protect itself by inserting a clause 
in the contract providing for an adjust- 
ment in premium scale at the end of 
five year periods. 

Informing Employes 

Some insurance companies in under- 
taking group insurance require an in- 
dividual application from each em- 
ploye who is to be insured. This is 
done with a view to affording an op- 
portunity for fully informing the em- 
ploye with regard to his insurance, and 
in order to obtain from him the name 
of the beneficiary to whom he wishes 
payment of claim made. Other com- 
panies waive individual applications, 
and are content with an application for 
insurance from the employer, accom- 
panied by a list of emploves, with their 
ages and amounts for which they are 
to be insured. 

It is customary to issue with the 
policy contract, which is a blanket 
policy issued to the employer by the 
insuring company, attractive individual 
certificates of insurance for each em- 
ploye. 

The amount of insurance for each 
employe must be determined by some 
fixed standard, as for example, uniform 
amount or annual wages. Another and 
2 popular plan is to fix the amount of 
insurance according to the term of 
service of the emplove. As an ex- 
ample, the employe of from three to 
twelve months’ service might be in- 
sured for $500; of one to two years’ 
service, $600; of two to three years’ 
service, $700; and so on up to $1,000 
of insurance for all employes of five 
Or more years’ service. Under such a 
schedule increases of $100 are made 
automatically as each employe com- 
pletes a year’s service. This plan ap- 
peals strongly to the employer, because 
it offers increasing insurance as a re- 
ward for continued service and un- 
doubtedly tends towards stabilizing 
labor, especially through the influence 
of the wives of the workmen. It also 
appeals to the married men with fam- 
ilies who from almost every point of 
view are the most desirable class of 
labor for an employer to have upon his 
payroll. 


Labor Turnover 
In these days of extreme pressure 
upon industry, when it is of such vital 
importance to increase the efficiency 
of the industrial worker, any plan that 
promises assistance to the employer 
in meeting the problem with which he 
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is confronted to-day by reason of the 
present abnormal labor turnover must 
be of immediate interest. In the his: 
tory of industry on its modern scale 
there never has been a time before 
when group insurance would have ap- 
pealed so strongly as it does appeal 
te-day. There is convircing evidence 
of the nature of this appearing in the 
recent remarkable growth of the busi- 
ness. A year ago, information gath- 
ered from the companies writing group 
insurance disclosed the fact that at 
that time three hundred and twenty- 
five thousand industral workers were 
insured under the plan. Since that 
time the number insured has approxi- 
mately doubled. This growth is being 
largely augmented by reason of the 
expressed satisfaction of those em- 
ployers who have adopted group insur- 
ance with a view to improving their 
relations with their employes. ‘There 
has accumulated experience of thou- 
sands of employers throughout the 
country. 

The attitude of one large corporation 
towards this new beneficial factor in 
the relations of empleyers and em- 
ployed is shown by whe note which the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation ad- 
dress to each employe when he re- 
ceives from the shipbuilding corpora- 


tion his certificate of insurance. It 
reads: 

This certificate is presented to you 
as an expression of our appreciation of 


faithful service. We have chosen what 
we believe will be most acceptable to 
you, namely, insurance to help in pro- 
viding for the care of those dependent 
upon you at a time when they may 
need it most. 

The insurance is furnished at no ex- 
pense to you and does not in any way 
take the place of any payments for 
accidents to which ‘you may be entitled 
under any workmen’s compensation 
laws. 

Our present plan is to place insur- 
ance upon the life of each employe to 
the amount of $500 for the first year of 
his continuous service with us, and 
$100 more for each additional year of 
such service, with a maximum of $2.- 
500 on the life of any one employe. 

In the event of ‘your death at any 
time or place from any cause whatso 
ever, while you are in our employ and 
so long as we are able to continue this 
plan of insuring employes, your family 
or beneficiary will receive the amount 
of insurance then in force on your life. 

This form of policy is known as 
“Group Insurance.” It makes insur- 
ance available without physical exami 
nation and irrespective of age, and so 
covers cases where, by reason of physi- 
cal condition or advanced age, an em- 
ploye might not be able to obtain in- 
surance at all or only at such a high 
cost as to be impracticable. This fact, 
that all our employes can enjoy the 
benefits of insurance dependent on 
their length of service, is a source of 
satisfaction to us. 

We hope that our mutual relations 
will remain so satisfactory as to cause 
the amount of your insurance to grow 
through years of continued service un- 
til it shall have reached the maximum 
amount. 


With the existing conditions in the 
industrial world, the field for group in- 
surance is to-day one of the most at- 
tractive for those who are in touch 
with the general insurance business 
of employers. But carefu! study of not 
only the practices of insurance com- 
panies transacting this clas« of busi- 
ness but also of the princip’¢s involved 
is essential to the successful pursuit 
of the business from the standpoint of 
the agent or broker. 
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Gleason and Otis 
On Inheritance Tax 


(Continued from page 9) 

may be mentioned Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia aud half a dozen others. 
When the late Hetty Green died her 
home was adjudged to be in Vermont. 
She left all her vast estate to her son. 
Vermont did not then itax direct in- 
heritance by a son frcrm his mother. 
The estate, therefore, escaped inheri- 
tance taxation, but the legislature of 
Vermont immediately imposed a tax 
upon all direct inheritances thereafter. 

All but five states in the Union now 
impose inheritance taxes, These are 
South Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi and New Mexico. Of the other 
states only five still confine the tax to 
the ‘succession of collateral heirs. 
These are Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Ohio and Texas. ‘Thirty-eight states, 
therefore, tax all inheritances. 


To Reduce Heavy Imposts 


These conditions are recent, The 
large estates have to pay higher rates 
in proportion than the small estates 
and the latter are also protected by 
liberal exemptions. All of these rea- 
sons have tended to make large in- 
vestors eager to find some method of 
reducing the heavy imposts. There is 
no doubt that the safest and easiest, 
as well as the surest and most honor- 
able, is life insurance. 

In truth, as authors of a work for 
lawyers on the subject of inheritance 
taxation, the writers of this article 
could not well afford to recommend 
any of the numerous devices for evad- 
ing or dodging inheritance taxes. The 
Federal Government needs money suc- 
cessfully to prosecute the war and the 
states are seeking new sources of rev- 
enue to meet their pressing needs and 
problems, Legislatures, perhaps, have 
gone too far in the imposition of ex- 
cessive rates of tax on large estates, 
but if it is an evil it is the province 
of the legislature to correct it by more 
judicious statutes. 

On the other hend, it is obvious that 
investment in life insurance must re- 
ceive an impetus from present con- 
ditions. 


[iEditor’s Note: Since this article was writ- 
ten the Ways and Means Committee has in- 
cluded in the inheritance tax proceeds of life 
policies above $40,000.] 


E. S. Andrews on Group 
Insurance Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 31) 
ufacturing concern, offered, as a mat- 
ter of “courtesy” or “accommodation,” 
personally to deliver two hundred in- 
cividual Group certificates ‘to the em- 
pioyees, and to make delivery at the 
homes of the married men.. The sug- 
gestion was received with favor by the 
president, who admitted that the wis- 
dom of the expenditure would depend 
very largely upon how well the wives 
understood the conditions under which 
the insurance was granted; both felt 
that the wives should know that, wheth- 
er their husbands were insurable or 
not, they would have this protection, 
and without expense to the family so 
long as the Group policy was carried, 


aud subject to unbroken employment 
on the part of the husband. The agent 
received the thanks of the president, 
the employees, and the wives, together 
with a number of signatures on the dot- 
ted line in the shape of applications for 
additional insurance. 

It is the belief of those who are quali- 
fied to write or speak, that canvassing 
for Group Insurance offers a wider field 
fcr cultivating new prospects than any 
ovening devised in recent years, and 
the experience of most companies re- 
veals records of increased individual 
production by agents who have been 
quick to grasp the importance of mak- 
ing themselves better known to a class 
of prospective buyers who have, by no 
means, purchased their limit, of Ordi- 
nary Insurance. An agent who can point 
to a group of buildings in which one 
hundred, two hundred, or one thousand 
men and women find employment, and 
say that he has insured every one of 
them, is looked upon in his local com- 
munity, as he has a perfect right to be, 
as a salesman of high caliber, and the 
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prestige thus gained may be looked 
upon as an asset of great worth. 


Male and female employees, in pos- 
session of Group Insurance certificates, 
become familiar with the name of the 
insurance company in which their 
group is carried. These people consti- 
tute a fertile field for direct personal 
canvassing for the agent who consum- 
mated the Group Contract, and the new 
business on these lives will run into 
lurge volume. One large group, or a 
series of small ones, opens up a work- 
ing area for the sale of Group Insur- 
ance and other forms, and the worth of 
such an opportunity is so apparent to 
the enterprising salesman that the 
point does not need to be stressed. 


_AN ENGLISH VIEW 


Senator Everett Colby, of New Jer- 
sey, is deeply interested in social in- 
surance. He has been in England and 
on the Continent since the war began 
and while in England gathered some 
impressions of the English view of 
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health insurance. He says that in Eng- 
land those who are administering the 
law understand the philosophy of their 
work. They do not think, for instance, 
that health insurance is going to re 
lieve entirely their social distempers. 
In an English official report on this 
subject the authorities say that the 
right policy to be adopted in regard 
to sickness claims is less to be found 
in the provision for sickness payments 
than in the securing of industrial con- 
ditions under which wages are high 
enough to ensure the welfare of the 
worker. The fact that led to this ob- 
servation was the decrease in sickness 


payments since the war began. The 
point made in the report is that while 
health insurance is doing much good 
it does not go to the root of social 
disorders. 

Mr. Colby found in England opposi- 
tion to established systems of industrial 
insurance, the opposition coming from 
those who are most deeply interested 
in social insurance. He predicts that 
industrial insurance there will be taken 
over by the State and that the agita- 
tion there will in time react in the 
United States. 


SELL 


for the 


For more than forty-seven years the Sun Life of Canada has 
stood for the ‘‘square deal’’ not only to the assuring public but 
to its men in the firing-line. 


As a result it has grown—phenomenally. 


Its Assurances in Force have more than doubled in the past 
seven years; they have more than trebled in the past eleven years. 


Today they exceed $320,000,000. 


_ Excepting companies issuing industrial: policies, the Sun Life 
issues annually a larger volume of New Assurances than any other 
company in the British Empire. 


It has, moreover, the largest Annuity business in the world. 
Sun Life policies are stamped with the seal of public approval. 


There are a few Agency openings available for men who can 
measure up to Sun Life standards. 


SUN or CANADA 


SUN LIrE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
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However analyzed, salesmanship is 
finally measured by results accom- 
plished. Adherence to rules is good 
only to the degree of getting better 
results. Beyond this point, rules and 
admonitions are less than of no avail. 
I recall, for example, some years ago 
carefully reading an article in a well- 
known magazine which consisted of the 
compilation of a list of foods to avoid 
if you were to be blessed with good 
health and longevity. The writer had 
well-known authorities for each and had 
rearranged their listing so that as he 
summed up all the items of diet, dis- 
approved by various authorities, one 
was forced to the conclusion that the 
great secret of health must be ultimate 
starvation. 


Different Approaches 


Now, the agent who thinks that all 
he needs in the matter of salesmanship 
is to get himself in the right mood, 
fails to understand that a sale is made 


up of many factors—the agent, the 
article, the meed of the article, the 
prospect.- To begin with the last 


named, we begin with the problem of 
getting the audience. One agent warns 
you to be very careful not to have your 
ecard contain the name of your Com- 
pany—merely a plain social card—and 
not to give the nature of your mission, 
but just to ask for a five-minute inter- 
view, or get in when the outer guard 
are not looking. Another agent will 
go even further and say that you must 
completely camouflage yourself as an 
insurance solicitor; that you must let 
the outer office believe that you are 
in some entirely different line of busi- 
ness, or a personal friend. While a 
third agent will tell you that this sys- 
tem is all wrong; that you should never 
enter a man’s office until he knows 
exactly what is the nature of your 
errand and has determined, in advance, 
whether he desires an interview. 


That all of these salesmen obtain 
results on their different bases of ap- 
proach is probably accounted for by 
the fact that they are soliciting a dif- 
ferent clientele. No doubt, the methods 
used with one class would be unsuc- 
cessful with the other. Successful sales- 
men of the larger policies are pretty 
much a unit; that you must study the 
needs of your prospects, unbeknown to 
himself, both as to plan and amount. 
The need of the article is, perhaps, the 
most important factor in the ultimate 
sale. We don’t sell the man, he buys 
—and reluctantly at that—what we 
show him to need. Here the article— 
namely life insurance—grows in need, 
as we most nearly fit it to suit the case 
in hand. To show the general need is 
constructive salesmanship. To fit the 


*Since writing this story Mr. Graham, who 
was assistant manager of the Ordinary De- 
partment of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
made a captain in the U. S. Army. He is 
attached to the Finance Division of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department.—Editor, The: Eastern 
Underwriter.) 


policy exactly to the particular case is 
expert underwriting service. 


* 


In recent years, there has been placed 
in the hands of agents two new factors 
that have been a great aid in securing 
larger policies. I refer to the Inherit- 
ance Tax Laws and the introduction of 
Monthly Income Insurance. , 

It has always been difficult properly 
te impress a prospect with the correct 
amount of insurance that he actually 
needs on his life to adequately cover 
the death hazard. Formerly, when a 
rich man carried $25,000, $50,000, or 
possibly $100,000 of insurance he la- 
bcred under the wrong impression that 
he was heavily insured. The amount 
he was carrying no doubt was substan- 
tial, but not the requisite amount to 
cover the death hazard. 

What Can He Use a Month 

There is no betters way of bringing 
his point home than finding out, in an 
approximate way, what his probable an- 
nual and then easily divisible monthly 
income amounts to. You can tell 
from the manner in which he lives 
about what is the probable cost of main- 
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enance for his family. !f you based 
your solicitation for the proper amount 
of insurance such a prospect should 
carry on the fixed sum of insurance 
that will provide an adequate income 
by its investment, he would say to you, 
“that is largely in excess of my needs 
and more than I can afford to carry.” 
But if you reverse the proposition and 
ask him whether his family could main- 
tain itself at his death on less than 
$1,000 a month, he would readily agree 


with you that they probably could not - 


live on that. Then, when you show the 
prospect the premium he has to pay in 
order to secure such a result—eliminat- 
ing from your canvass entirely the 
question of the amount of insurance in- 
yoived—you will not have the same dif- 
ficulty in convincing him that he 


* pleader. 


shculd make this annual outlay in or- 
der to place his family in an independ- 
ent position at his death. 

Nor will you find it difficult to have 
a prospect admit to you that at his 
ceath he would like to leave to his 
family the entire amount of his estate. 


Such an admission is another wedge 


fcr additional insurance to cover the 
necessities of the Inheritance Tax 
Laws. These laws will eat into his 
estate, and it is only by life insurance 
that he can protect his heirs to the full 
enjoyment of his estate. So by care- 
fully supplementing the good tools of 
life insurance, by including a thorough 
use of the income policies and policies 
to cover Inheritance Tax, you will ma- 
terially increase your placed business. 


Don’t Drive for a Fixed Definite Amount 
and Plan 


The shrewd insurance sulesman will 
learn well his prospect, and not drive 
fer a fixed definite amount and plan un- 
tii he, himself, has well in mind the 
needs of the applicant and what will ap- 
peal to him in the way of protective in- 
surance. The agent, himself, is, of 
course, 2 big factor. He is naturally dis- 


~ counted because he is selfishly interest- 


ed in the commissions. But when the 
agent has planned to render the best 
service to a prospect, he need not wor- 
ry about not disinterested 
It is fully within his power 
to win the complete confidence of the 
prospect. That is a job he cannot del- 
egate. He either gets the confidence 
or he fails. This confidence is based 
on many things: the man, apparent char- 
acter, knowledge of his business, clear- 
ness of presentation and the Company 
he represents. 


being a 


Actual competition with other com- 
panies is, for the most part, avoided by 
siccessful agents. Do not say anything 
derogatory about any other company 
of standing. You hurt yourself and the 
whole business. Put the figures of your 
Company favorably to the front, but do 
not hinge your whole case on the fact 
that your policy may be cheaper. The 
higher premium agent might be able 
to show the prospect that although the 
original premium is higher, the pros- 
pective dividends will make the net cost 
lower. You may lose the business this 
way by depending entirely on mere pre- 
mium quotations. So you would be 
safer in your competition if you avoid- 
ed it in all ways possible, and if you 
guided your prospect along the lines of 
your greater knowledge of the business 
—without telling him so. Talk his 
needs and your own wares. 

Sell; Don’t Orate 

Another caution to a successful can- 
vasser must be to sell the insuraace 
te his prospect—not to orate to himself. 
Some agents go at a prospect with 
hammer and tongs and actually belittie 
him as to how lacking he is in insur- 
ance knowledge. Such a man may be 


convinces him by such methods than 
he is for some more tactful agent that 
follows and reaps the benefit of the 
original agent’s educative system. The 
first man would be an educator, but 
the second would be the real salesman. 


Constance Woodward 
on Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 19) 


about the prospect’s affairs. You know 
the approximate size of the estate to 
be protected, and the probable ‘heirs. 
Of course, the ideal prospect is one 
who has just been engaged in settling ~ 
up an estate. 


The Argument in a Nutshell 


The interview itself should present 
only highlights, dwelling more on the 
disastrous effect of taxes, and less on 
the general life insurance idea. All 
pressure should be put on the six great 
salients of Inheritance Tax Insurance. 

1. The Federal and State Taxes 
now levied on an estate of $1,000,- 

000 or over represent an immediate 

depreciation of from 11 to 25%, if 

these taxes are not provided for. 


29. These taxes must be paid 
within one year. 
3. A forced sale of securities 


may result in further tremendous 
losses. (A chart showing the fluc- 
tuation of the past five years in 
standard stocks and bonds is help- 
ul in illustrating this point.) 

4. A sufficient amount of readv 
cash enables an estate to hold 
securities that might otherwise 
have to be sacrificed at a time of 
depression. It thus acts not only 
as a sinking fund-to provide for 
inevitable expense, but as a stab- 
ilizer of values. 

5. If these taxes are paid within 
three months, the Government gives 
a discount of 5%, whereas if the 
taxes are not paid until after a 
year has elapsed, it penalizes the 
estate by an additional charge of 
10%. 

6. If the money to meet taxes is 
left in life insurance payable to a 
beneficiary, the amount thus pro- 
vided is not taxable—a saving of 
20% or more in actual tax expense. 


The Only Solution of the Tax Question 


Any person with an estate to leave, 
who wishes to leave that estate in- 
violable and intact, will be interested 
in these things, and if the emphasis 
is given to the amount that must 
be paid in taxes, the amount of the 
insurance prémium necessary to cover 
it will seem puny. 

Life insurance is really the only ef- 
ficient solution to this tax problem, and 
the only economical solution. The real 
function of a life insurance company is 
to supply ready cash at some uncertain 
though inevitable date, and the life in- 
surance company does it inexpensively 
because it does a large wholesale busi- 
ness. As William C. Johnson once 
said: “It is just selling money for fu- 
ture delivery.” 


If you have a hunch to see a man 
today follow it. Don't mistake intui- 
tion for superstition. 

a * * 
Don’t fall into the rut of being a $2,- 


000 or a $5,000 man. Try for a ten, a 
twenty or a fifty for a change. 
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How I Wrote $500,000 
Corporation Insurance 
(Continued from page 23) 


time, and he said it was. I told him 
that I would wait until he returned. 
“Now, you understand,” he said, “that 
there is nothing certain that you are 
going to get this business if I buy it,” 
and I assured him that there was noth- 
ing certain except death and taxes 
and that anyhow, there was_ noth- 
ing certain that he was going to pass 
the doctor either and so there was no 
use of counting the money before we 
had it. I gathered up my supplies and 
told him that I thought it would be 
wise for him to take along the chart 
which I had submitted to him and also 
my letter setting forth the different 
arguments and read them over again as 
he was traveling south. He said he 
would do so because the matter had 
become of considerable interest to him 
and that he would let me know as soon 
as he arrived home. 


Hung On For Bigger Game 


Naturally I was considerably exer- 
cised over the fact that a $500,000 pros- 
pect was going to get two or three thou- 
sand miles away from me and have 
thirty days in which to consider the 
proposition in his own mind, and willing 
to buy (which I think he really was at 
that time), $200,000 of life insurance. 
I really believe I could have closed him 
for the $200,000 prior to his leaving for 
the South, but I figured by hanging on 
I could write him the $500,000. 

I waited until three days before 
Thanksgiving and then I called up Mrs. 
Paul on long distance and asked her if 
Mr. Paul was coming home for Thanks- 
giving, and she said “Yes.” When she 
answered in the affirmative I asked: “Do 
you know on what train he is leaving?” 
She said: “I have received a wire from 
him stating when he is leaving,” and 
told me. I thanked her, told her my 
name and hung up. 


I immediately cleaned up my work at 
the oflice, went home, packed a grip and 
took the first train for Kansas City, 
where I waited for his train to arrive. 
When it did I got my ticket, boarded 
the train, and then started on a hunt to 
find the Pullman Mr. Paul was in. The 
second Pullman I entered I found the 
treasurer of the Paul Company, Fred 
Smith, and I asked him “whether Mr. 
Paul was on the train?” He said: ‘He 
had the drawing room at the end of the 
car, but had not yet arisen.” 


I might state that it was about 7:30 
o’clock in the morning. The distance 
from Kansas City to Washington is 
about three hundred miles. I figured 
that we had about 714 hours’ ride and I 
had fully made up my mind that I was 
going to get that business. before Mr. 
Paul got off the train and so I went to 
the drawing room and knocked on the 
door. The porter tried to stop me, say- 
ing that Mr. Paul was not awake yet, 
but I hammered on the door again. 
Finally, Mr. Paul arose, stuck a sleepy 
head through the door and wanted to 
know what was the trouble. I said to 
him: “Mr. Paul, I am sorry to have to 
trouble you at this time of the morning, 
but while you were gone I thought a 
lot about the proposition you and I 
have been considering and I became just 
a trifle nervous about it. I called up Mrs. 
Paul over long distance and found out 
what train you were on; so I figured that 
you had 71% hours between, here and 
Washington in which you had nothing 
to do and when you get home you will 
have an accumulation of thirty days’ 
correspondence and business matters 
to take up your time. How in the world 
are you going to be able to give this 
life insurance proposition any consid- 
eration after you get home, in time to 
have the application written and your 
examination made prior to Decembex 6? 
I figured that this matter was of so much 
importance and of such magnitude that 
it deserved every possible consideration 
and that you would be in a fine posi- 
tion to give it your consideration, and 
make your decision and finally give me 
your answer between Kansas City and 


Washington, Iowa. Now, if you are will- 
ing to get your breakfast, then you and 
I can go into your drawing room, close 
the door and go to it.’ 


Made No Mistake 


His reply was characteristic of the 
man. “Faerber, you have done me a 
real favor and you are absolutely right 
about the multitude of things which 
will be awaiting my consideration when 
I return and I would not be in a posi- 
tion to decide this thing in a clear and 
concise manner when I get home, at 
least not for some time, and it is a pe- 
culiar fact that that was one of the 
things that was bothering me consid- 
erably last night. I shall be only too 
glad to hurry through with my break- 
fast and would like to have you join me 
if you will, and come back and go into 
the matter thoroughly, and help me 
reach some final decision between here 
and Washington.” 


I thanked him for the invitation, told 
him I had already breakfasted before 
I got on the train; and I waited for him. 
He hurried through his breakfast and 
came back, and we went into the draw- 
ing room, closed the door and stayed 
there until the deal was closed. 


Mr. Paul signed the application for 
$500,000, 20 Year Endowment, with a 
premium of $25,175 a year. He gave 
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me in settlement on checks which I pro- 
vided, one check for $11,175, one check 
for $1,750 and seven notes for $1,750 
each, due one each month until paid. 


Had Doctors on the Job 


I did not get off the train at Wash- 
ington, Iowa, but Mr. Paul did. I came 
through to Davenport, made my ap- 
pointment with the doctors and took 
them to Washington the next day to 
have the examinations made. The pol- 
icy was issued, trusteed to the Washing- 
ton National Bank of Washington, and 
instructions given to them as to how it 
was to be distributed amongst the dif- 
ferent corporations in case of Mr. Paul’s 
death. 


I have written many large cases in my 
life insurance experience, last year 
writing twenty-seven cases for $891,000, 
but I never wrote a case which gave me 
quite the satisfaction (aside from the 
money consideration) the writing of 
Mr. Paul’s policy did, because today 
Mr. Paul is one of my greatest and most 
beloved personal friends. We have had 
many other business dealings together 
since then, all of which have terminated 
satisfactorily and happily, and I be- 
lieve that one of the chief things toward 
the making of success in business is that 
of retaining the confidence and esteem 
of those with whom we deal. 


SSURAN 
Or Worcester MASS. 


THE 


August 30, 1918 


Minnesota 


Attitude of Companies in War As Seen 
By Insurance Commissioner 


Commissioner Sanborn, of. Minnesota, 
said this week: 

“T believe that the Government 
should not take over insurance of vari- 
ous kinds of property unless the insur- 
ance companies are unable to furnish 
the facilities for insurance that the Gov- 
ernment must necessarily have at this 
time. The taking over by the Govern- 
ment of insurance would be an indica- 
tion that the insurance companies had 
failed to fulfill their proper functions 
during this period, and the effect would, 
of course, be damaging to the com- 
panies themselves and to their agents 
throughout the country. 

“The companies should endeavor to 
so organize their business at the pres- 
ent time as to assist the Government 
in every possible way in obtaining nec- 
essary protection of property, even 
though it meant the pooling of all in- 
surance organizations of the same 
class. A great many of our largest 


industries have had to combine their 
facilities in order to meet the added 
strain of war conditions, and it is en- 
tirely possible that the insurance busi- 
ness will have to be placed upon a 
similar basis.’ 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


has for SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS furnished to policyholders 


perfect protection, absolute security and maximum liberality of 


contract. 


The Company’s reputation combined with the constructive co- 
operation from the Home Office are important factors in the 


success, happiness and prosperity of our agents. 


Additions are made to our agency force when the right men 


are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


August 30, 1918 
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Only a few days ago a big, fine-look- 
ing man came into my office and said 
impressively, and in a manner which 
was aimed to make me sit up and take 
notice, else I would be missing one of 
the greatest opportunities in the world: 

“T want you to buy this book which 
will teach you and your agents how to 
sell life insurance.” 

“All right,’ was my comment, merely 
glancing at the cover of the volume, 
“JT will take a copy for myself and for 
each agent in my office, also, and if 
the book does what you say it will— 
teaches agents how to sell insurance— 
I will give you $500 a copy, and feel 
that I have a bargain.” He looked 
pleased. ‘Then I continued: ‘“Ser- 
iously, please sit down and tell me all 
about this wonderful book.” 


Searched In Vain For Ideas 


He did. After glancing through it, I 
found it contained nothing more than a 
rehash of the old stock principles of 
general salesmanship applied to life 
insurance. It was just what I expected 
it would contain. -Many insurance 
papers, have had, have now and will 
continue to have articles along the 
same lines. You know what’s in the 
last paragraph after reading the first 
one. It seems such an easy matter to 
sit behind a desk and tell the other 
fellow how to do it. There is more rot 
written about selling life insurance by 
those who cannot sell it than about 
anything on earth. When people, how- 
ever, who have been in close touch 
with life insurance and have sold it or 
directed its sale, discuss the subject 
there is bound to be some illumination, 
if they tell the truth. Insurance men 
learn by experience, and there is no par- 
ticular advantage in not profiting by 
the other fellow’s as well as your own. 
So out of all the written and spoken 
words on salesmanship, wheat will be 

- found and the chaff can be ignored. 

This article simply consists of a few 
observations and incidents in my own 
experience. 

I am convinced that the old days of 
“Hip! Hip! Hurrah! Go Out and Get 
Them, Boys,” are gone forever. The 
life insurance business of today is a 
profession and the man who can sell it, 
as it should be sold, is the most in- 
dependent man in the world. 

More Than Learning and Graces 

Necessary 
After many years of experience as 


manager and general agent, I do not 
feel able to tell by appearances or by 
conversation with a man, anything 
about his ability to sell life insurance. 
Some men who appear to have every 
qualification, fail absolutely and others 
who seem utterly unfit produce large 
volumes of business. I have in my 
office now a man who is an accom- 
plished actuary, a splendid talker, a 
graduate of one of the big colleges, who 
is thoroughly conversant with the his- 
tory, the traditions, and even the tech- 
nicalities of life insurance, and who 
works like a beaver, but can’t make a 
living in the field. 

There is a lack of something about 
this man which I have not been able 


to discover. I have loaned him to two 
other general agents, who thoroughly 
tried him out with different methods 
but who returned him to me saying, 
“He just can’t sell things.” On the 
other hand, I know a man whose volume 
of business for the past twenty years 
has been in excess of $500,000 a year, 
but who literally knows nothing on 
earth about the inside of life insurance. 
He has, however, personality, percep- 
tion and initiative. A few days ago this 
man came to my office and asked me to 
explain disability clauses of the various 
companies, and when I had done so, 
he said: “I am very glad I didn’t 
as such 


know anything about this, 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


knowledge simply complicates matters 
and it is of no value to the class of 
men I sell.” 


Had to Fix Laws. 


Successful personal soliciting de- 
pends upon so many different condi- 
tions that it is practically impossible 
to lay down any fixed laws. I am 
hardly competent to judge of it from 
any standpoint, except that of a large 
city, where all my experience has been. 
New York City I believe to be a field 
entirely apart from all the rest of this 
country when it comes to selling an 
abstract proposition. If I were asked 
to state the qualifications necessary to 
success, I would say, first, hard work, 
for that is fundamental in any business, 
and, second, that personality and in- 
itiative count more than any other two 
qualifications. By personality I mean 
that subtle combination of integrity 
and force of character—that inde- 
scribable something, which makes you 
remember the man as a factor to be 
reckoned with in his own business at 
least. I once said, and I meant it, that 
I would rather have some one Say, 
“Compton, yes? I know him, but I 
don’t like him,” than to say. ‘“Comp- 
ton? Who is Compton?’ By initia- 
tive I mean the ability to ferret out 
prospects, and to discriminate between 
a delightful call on the subject of life 
insurance and a business interview on 
the same subject. The man of initia- 
tive interests his prospect instead of 
merely entertaining him. 

Life insurance is a business of which 
I am proud. I always feel that a man 
is ashamed of his business if he tries 
to get into a man’s office by any sort of 
false pretense or by the common 
apology, “I just happened to be in the 


neighborhood.” I never happened to 
be in any neighborhood. When I get 
into a “neighborhood” it is because I 
have the fixed idea that a real pros- 
pect may be found there, and it is my 
distinct and definite purpose to sell him 
the kind of life insurance that most 
perfectly fits his individual needs. 
When that is done, I aim to retain his 
friendship and influence for the pur- 
pose of selling other people. 


Asks Novices Why They Picked 
Insurance 


I often wonder if the general public 
ever stops to consider the trials and 
tribulations of the general agent—the 
sifting of the wheat from the chaff in 
the multitude of men who pass through 
an agency like films through a cinema. 


One of the first questions I always ask 
an applicant for a position in field work 
is, “What makes you think you can sel) 
life insurance and why did you select 
life insurance rather than some other 
occupation?” Many can’t answer the 
question at all and very few give a 
sensible answer. One of the best men 
in my agency said to me some years 
ago, when I asked him this question: 
“Because I have met some very high- 
class men in the life insurance busi- 
ness who seem to be succeeding better 
than I am, [he was a public account- 
ant,] and I ‘became convinced that I 
had the qualifications necessary to suc- 
ceed as they have done.” That man did 
succeed. The great majority of men 
who apply have no definite idea of the 
real side of the business of selling. It 
appeals to them as an easy way to 
make a few dollars with the least pos- 
sible effort. 


Some of these men can be trained to 
become high-class producers, and all 
can be taught by following a certain 
set program to produce something—but 
simply to produce something hardly 
measures up to the requirements of a 
real insurance man. 

Our business is changing rapidly. It 
has already changed much and no doubt 
will continue to change in order to 
meet unforeseen conditions in business 
and life as they arise. I do not believe 
that there exists a solitary man or 
woman in the United States—or any- 
where else for that matter—who does 
not need life insurance in some of its 
various forms. It is the peculiar func- 
tion of the life insurance solicitor to 
provide that form of policy which most 
adequately meets the requirements of 
each individual prospect. 


The Disability Clause 


Suppose fifteen years ago some one 
had suggested the possibility of a disa- 
bility clause. He would have been 
thought crazy, or regarded as a fanatic 
or simply a harmless crank. The disa- 
bility clause in most policies has now 
been made so elastic that it is almost 
a necessity and we wonder why it was 
not thought of before. Personally I do 
not believe that the end is near but that 
some day some company will begin by 
writing a policy that will cover every 
corner of personal indemnity and tha« 
it will be found actuarily feasible and 
possible from every standpoint. When 
one stops to consider all of these things 
we have to sell and the splendid men 
connected with the companies to sell 
them, is it not a wonder that we do not 
have an absolute overflow of able men 
on our hands and also more voluntary 
applicants for insurance than the vari- 
ous companies could easily take care 
of? 

Work the Best Way to Win 


There are so many ways to sell life 
insurance and no two ways alike that 
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I hardly feel justified in expressing an 
opinion. My one way is by work and 
by work I do not mean physical labor, 
but brain work, being in business twen- 
ty-four hours in the day without talk- 
ing it all the time and to everybody in- 
discriminately. 

Never in the history of the world has 
there been the necessity for life insur- 
ance that exists today and never has 
it been so impressed upon the human 
mind. The casualty lists that the pa- 
pers give us day by day, while they 
bring sorrow and grief to many, are 
but vital statistics to us, which bring 
forcibly home the protection of life in- 
surance against death. 

There is no business on earth whose 
ethics are upon a higher standard than 
is the life insurance business and the 
bigger the man the more clean-cut and 
high class his principles and his loy- 
alty to his own company, to other com- 
panies, and to life insurance in general. 
I am sometimes shocked by the opin- 
lons expressed by solicitors in regard 
to their own companies. Apparently, 
they do not want to deceive their com- 
panies, but if they can “put some- 
thing over’ without the company’s 
knowing anything about, they feel that 
they have turned a sharp trick and are 
rather proud of it. Other solicitors 
have the idea of commissions always 
uppermost in their minds. Such men 
never succeed in the long run. The 
sum and substance of this rather 
rambling articles is that if you are an 
average red-blooded American citizen, 
there is no reason why you can not 
succeed in the life insurance business. 
But, as I said some years ago in an 
article in The Hastern Underwriter, if 
you have worked earnestly and honest- 
ly and find that you can not sell life in- 
surance, then, in Heaven’s name, quit 
and try something else, for of all 
things on earth most to be pitied is 
the man who thinks he can write life 
insurance but never does. 


WATCH THE PAPERS 


A Specific Case 


Where An Iilinois 
Bridegroom Bought Insurance 
Cited 
The value of keeping informed on 


the local affairs through the medium of 
the newspapers is admirably illustrated 
by this letter from Challis & Fischer, 
general agents in Peoria, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life: 

“In December, 1917, we wrote to one 
of the Company’s general agents as 
follows: ‘Please find attached hereto a 
clipping from the Peoria Journal of De- 
cember 25th. It occurs to us that the 
“groom” in this case may be a pros- 
pect for life insurance.’ It so happens 
that the groom, residing in another 
city, had just been married to a Peo- 
ria girl. We had never met either the 
groom or the girl. The general agent 
at the other end acknowledged receipt 
of our letter, thanked us, and stated 
that if any business was secured we 
would be remembered. 

“Several days ago we received a 
check, being our share of the first 
‘year’s commission on a case for $2,000, 
Ordinary Life, written on the ‘groom’. 
It took us a little while to figure out 
how the check came to us—we thought 
it must be a mistake. However, it 
finally dawned upon us that this was 
the result of the newspaper clipping of 
last December, and you can rest as- 
sured that we shall keep our eyes open 
for other clippings. It occurs to us 
that a lesson of interest may be drawn 
from this case.” 
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Answers Objections To 
Taking Out Insurance 


' PAT REPLIES FOR THE AGENT 


Insurance Not Luxury—When Funds 
Are Tied Up—Value of a 
Life 


The “Fraternal Monitor” prints a list 
of objections to insurance and answers 
thereto. 

“Tam cutting down luxuries and can- 
not afford more insurance protection,” 
is one question. The answer follows: 

“Your purpose is a mighty good one 
at any time and it is good patriotism 
now. Your abstinence from luxuries 
enables the manufacturers to produce 
munitions for the government. The 
money you save, placed at the disposal 
of the government, enables it to buy 
the materials it needs in conducting 


the war. But you make a mistake in 
classifying life insurance with the luxu- 
ries you can do without. Life insur- 
ance is a necessity, as attested by our 
government in insuring its fighting 
men. Life insurance protects depend- 
ent women and children and prevents 
their becoming charges of the govern- 
ment. It is as much your duty to pro- 
tect your dependents from poverty in 
the future as it is to furnish them with 
food and clothing now. Therefore, life 
insurance is a necessity, and any eco- 
nomic conditon that requires cutting 
down on luxuries makes it vitally nec- 
essary to make your necessities secure.” 

Other questions and answers follow: 

“T am paying off a mortgage on my 
home, and that is all I can handle 
now.” 


“How do you suppose your wife and 


children could handle that mortgage 
without your assistance? If it is all 
you can handle now, how much more 
difficult it would be without you. There 
is only one way to safeguard a mort- 
gaged home. That is to cover the mort- 
gage with life insurance certificate in 
a good fraternal society, and, if you 
die, your widow can pay off the in- 
debtedness at once and have her home 
free with a clear title. It is a sound 
business .proceeding. If you die, your 
home may have to be surrendered to 
pay the mortgage. Let life insurance 
clear the debt.” 

“Health and accident insurance is a 
good thing, but I am loaded to the 


limit with life insurance, and that ought 


to be enough.” 


“It is pleasing to learn that you are 
a believer in insurance. It is splendid 
that you are protecting your depend- 
ents and that they will live in com- 
fort after your death. However, it is 
as necessary to insure your time as it 
is your life. In the event of a long 
sickness, or an accident, would not 
your income suffer? Does your ability 
to keep your business going and to 
meet the expenses of your home and 
pay your life insurance premiums de- 
pend upon your close attention to ‘your 
buisness or your job? Can you stand 
a decrease of income and pay hospital 
and doctor’s bills besides? An acci- 
dent and health policy takes care of 
all these. It guarantees income and 
pays the extra costs of sickness.” 

“T guess the insurance I have is as 
much as my life is worth.” 

“So far as your life is worth in dol- 
lars and cents to yourself, that may be 
true. But what is your life worth to 
your family? Did you ever consider 
that the cost of supporting your de- 
pendents represents the interest in- 
come on the capitalized value of your 
life to them? A statistician has esti- 
mated that if the cost for a family out- 
side of the breadwinner’s personal ex- 
penses is $800 a year he should carry 


Dear Mr. Field Man: 
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CLERICAL MISTAKE 


The Supreme Court has decided the 
case of Equitable vs. Buck: A $1,000 
policy was issued in 1901. By clerical 
error, the guaranteed cash value, at 
the end of the fifteen year period, was 
stated as $1,000, whereas it should 
have been $408. In 1904, the error 
having been brought to the attention 
to the insured from the home office 
stating the error and stating that the 
guaranteed surrender value would be 
$408 instead of $1,000. No reply was 
received to this letter, and at the end 
of the period, the surrender value of 
$1,000 was demanded, and suit was 
brought. The court held that, inas- 
much as the application and the pre- 
mium paid called for a policy with 
a surrender value not to exceed $408, 
and the Society, as soon as it knew 
of the mistake, had notified the insured 
it would not pay him more than $408 
as a surrender value and the insured 
had not replied to this letter which 
indicated his acquiescence in the cor- 
rection, the Society was not liable for 
a greater surrender value than the 
$408. 


at least $16,000 of life insurance to 
keep the family going after he has 
gone. If the family upkeep is $1,600 a 
year, the insurance should amount to 
$32,000. Do you carry as much life 
protection as you should?” 


“T intend to take more life insur: 


ance later and a lot of it.” 


“Good intentions are—well, you have 
heard the saying. Meaning to insure 
will butter no bread for your children. 
Think of the things you have intended 
to do in past years and put aside un- 
til later; did anything come of them? 
Your statement that you will take a lot 
of life insurance shows that you real- 
ize its necessity. Make good now on 
your good intentions.” 


August 30, 1918 


BACK OF THE BONDS 


A Love Interest That Applies Equally 
To the Purchase of Life Insurance 


What is the big appeal behind the 
Liberty Bonds, asks The Massachusetts 
Mutual Life? 


This is the answer as that Company 
sees it, and a sane conclusion is drawn: 
“Love America! Love for some boy 
who had gone across! Those who 
bought hated the Kaiser and all his 
works—but that was not why they 
bought. The interest rate was atttract- 
ive—but that did not sell the bonds. 
They were sold because Americans 
loved something or somebody more 
than they loved money. They still do. 
A man will not let his love of the dol- 
lars prevent his doing his duty to his 
family if you put the proposition up to 
him in the right way and keep putting 
it up to him. Those same men who 
bought the bonds will buy insurance, 
but you must soll, the policy just as the 
bonds were sold. You can do it.” 


A TALK ON SAVINGS 

Very few people accumulate savings 
enough so that the interest on their 
funds will support them after they re- 
tire. Five per cent., exclusive of taxes, 
is a very high rate of interest to earn 
in a safe investment, yet savings of 
$12,000 invested at 5 per cent. would 
yield an annual income of only $600. 
If the interest alone upon your savings 
will not provide an adequate -income 
you will be compelled to use the prin- 
cipal. Will it last as long as you live? 
—Equitable Items. 


Sometimes the quiet fellow has said 
all he knows. 
* * * 


Some fellows get credit for being 
close mouthed just because there’s no 
thought in their head. 


who work to a lack of organized purpose. There is too 
much lost motion. We do not make the hours and days 
tell as they should. 


If you want to know something about the 


NORTHERN system of “taking up the slack 
us at once. 


»” write 


More business per capita of men employed than 


any other American life company. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


CLARENCE L. AYRES, President. 


Detroit, August 30, 1918. 
There are too many of us life insurance salesmen 3 
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What Is Most Interesting To 


Insurance Agents 


In The Present Economic Situation? 


By Arthur Richmond Marsh, Editor of “The Economic World” 


The larger outlines of the present 
economic situation hardly need to be 
drawn here, inasmuch as they are as 
clear to insurance agents as to any 
class of experienced and intelligent 
persons in the community. The great 
war has, of course, profoundly changed 
the financial, industrial and commercial 
—that is to say, economic—relations of 
things in all the countries in the world, 
belligerent and neutral alike. It has 
also brought about the most far-reach- 
ing changes in the economic inter-rela- 
tions of the various countries of the 
world, one with another. 

Within the several countries them- 
selves there has been the most ex- 
tensive shifting of the occupations of 
the people, of the relative positions in 
the national economy held by the differ- 
ent industries and forms of service, 
of the financial rewards obtained by 
the various classes of workers and 
renderers of services, and of the finan- 
cial burdens imposed upon these vari- 
ous classes of persons. As between 
the different countries there has been 


a similar change of relations: The nor-. 


mal courses of international commerce 
have been so modified by the war that 
they are now scarcely recognizable by 
those familiar only with the state of 
things obtaining before the war; credi- 
tor nations have become debtor nations 
and debtor nations have become -credi- 
tor nations upon an almost unimagina- 
ble scale; the old relations of interna- 
tional exchange and credit have become 
so distorted in certain respects that 
even the exertion of the full financial 
power of the strongest Governments has 
been unable to set them straight; and 
the interruptions of customary commer- 
cial intercourse, taken in conjunction 
with the vast abnormal financial opera- 
tions made necessary by the war, have 
directly or indirectly touched virtually 
every citizen of every country on the 
globe, affecting his economic status fa- 
vorably or unfavorably as the case might 
be. It goes without saying that the bur- 
den of the cost of the dreadful struggle 
in which humanity is now engaged has 
not yet been adjusted to the backs of 
those who ultimately must carry it and 
pay it. 


Immediate Effects of the War Itself 
Upon the Business of Insurance 
As regards the immediate effects of 
the war itself upon the business of in- 
surance, it is probably quite safe to 
say that nothing has occurred during 
the past century and a half—the period 


of the true rise and development of- 


modern insurance in all its various 
forms—which has so profoundly and 
favorably affected the thought of the 
world at large about insurance, as has 
the great war itself. 

The specific word insurance has been 
more in the mouths of men during the 
past four years of stress and strain 
than ever before in the history of so- 
ciety. It would seem as if the very 
conception of insurance and what it 
stands for has achieved a new and 
very vivid significance for multitudes 
of persons in all the civilized coun- 
tries, who heretofore have regarded it 
as scarcely more than a convenient 
commodity, bought like any other com- 
modity for the purely personal use and 


advantage of the individual buyer. The 
correct idea, has begun to obtain wide 
dissemination by reason of the ex- 
perience of the war, that there is an 
element of duty to the community in 
insurance, and that the individual who 
holds aloof from insurance is somehow 
not doing just what he ought to do from 
the community standpoint. 

The student of the insurance statis- 
tics of the past four years, cannot have 
failed to be impressed by the general 
growth of business volume in substan- 
tially all branches of insurance—ex- 
cept perhaps life insurance in the bel- 
ligerent countries subjected to the sev- 
erest economic pressure—and also in 
what scientists might call the prolif- 
eration of insurance, i. e., its rapid de- 
velopment of new forms or types, the 
need for which resulted from the novel 
kinds of military and naval practice, 
chiefly introduced by the ruthless and 
lawless Germans, but perforce adopted 


to a certain extent in self-defense by, 


the Allies. In fact, one of the most in- 
teresting features of the insurance his- 
tory of this period of war has been 
that of the numerous accommodations 
of the principle of insurance to war 
hazards which in the recent past would 
have been regarded as completely out- 
side the legitimate domain of insurance. 


Never Has Demand For Indemnity Been 
So Great 


The causes just described, and other 
causes, such as the increase of turn- 
over in the indemnity branches of in- 
surance necessitated both by the haz- 
ards of war and by the remarkable rise 
in the prices or market values of most 
classes of insurable property, have 
added vastly to the income of insurers 
during the war years, and have also 
for the most part resulted in an en- 
hancement of the underwriting profits. 
Never before has the volume of busi- 
ness been so large for most branches 
of indemnity insurance; never before 
have the assets in the hands of under- 
writers been so great; and in few 
periods in the past have insurance 
companies and underwriters of all kinds 
been more prosperous. It is a fact of 
significance in this connection that in 
Great Britain, which may be called the 
home of world insurance, the move- 
ment of the prices of the shares of 
insurance companies has been directly 
opposite to that of the shares of virtu- 
ally all other companies, except in the 
ease of a few munitions and similar 
war enterprises. The great increase in 
British income taxation has been re- 
flected by an average decline of the 
best securities dealt in on the London 
Stock Exchange, between early 1914 
and the present time, of between 22 
and 23 per cent. The average values 
of British insurance company shares, 
on the contrary, not only fail to show 
a corresponding decline for the war 
years, but are actually some 9 per cent. 
higher now than they were in early 
1914—and this despite the fact that the 
game severe income and excess profits 
taxes must be paid by insurance com- 
panies as by other British corporations. 


World’s Insurance Turn-Over 


These figures speak for themselves, 
as regards the effects of the economic 
situation produced by the war upon 
British insurance. Comparable statis- 
ties are not available for the United 
States, but such figures as we have 
point with few exceptions to a very 
considerable enhancement of the pros- 
perity of the insurance companies and 


other underwriters in all countries in 
consequence of war conditions. It will 
be said, however—undoubtedly in the 
main true—that it is unsafe to count 
upon the long continuation of this happy 
state of things because of the essential 
impermanence of war and of the con- 
ditions produced by it. Nevertheless, 
while the end of the war may, and 
probably will, bring a sharp reduction 
in the world’s insurance turn-over, ex- 
pressed in terms of money, and also 
in the premium income and not im- 
probably the immediate profits of the 
insurance business, the seeds will have 
been sown for an unprecedented, ex- 
tension of the principle of insurance 
to the multitudinous hazards of human 
affairs—an extension which must as- 
suredly within no long period after the 
war give rise to the most remarkable 
growth of the business of insurance 
ever witnessed by the world. 


The Government and Insurance 


So far as the present writer can see, 
the one thing that can prevent this 
great unfolding of insurance after the 
war is the threatened usurpation of the 
entire domain of insurance, or a large 
part of it, by Government. It is a 
rule virtually without exception that 
whatever department of economic ac- 
tivity is touched by Government withers 
under its hand. From their very na- 
ture and function the bureaucracies 
which Government must create for the 
administration of businesses like insur- 
ance hate and oppose with all their 
might every form of change, every de- 
parture from the hard and fast original 
plan, every essay in the way of adapta- 
tion of this original plan to new needs 
and desires on the part of the public. 
But the abundant flowering of insur- 
ance which is envisaged here can be 
accomplished only through incessant 
change and incessant adaptation to new 
conditions and requirements. Hence 
the worst fear of those who thhold that 
the insurance business of the ‘years after 
the war will naturally and by its own 
evolution become infinitely greater than 
the insurance of the pre-war days, is 
that the blasting intervention of Gov- 
ernment may bring all to a standstill. 


The More Subtle Influences 


Turning now to those more subtle 
forces and influences of a fundamental 
character, resulting from the world- 
wide economic situation produced by 
the war, which may be expected in the 
long run powerfully to affect the prac- 
tice, if not the theory of insurance, 
especially in the United States, we may 
say at the outset that the so-called 
capital insurances—namely, life insur- 
ance and the insurances allied to it— 
will probably show the effects of one 
set of these forces and influences, and 
the indemnity insurances—namely, fire, 
marine, accident, liability and similar 
insurances against the loss of property 
or its equivalent—will show the effects 
of another set. 


Life Insurance 


Taking up first the capital insurances 
—the chief of which, of course, is life 
insurance, the average rate of interest 
obtained by the life insurance com- 
panies on their invested assets, has not 
fallen below 414 per cent. in more than 
a quarter of a century; and during the 
past decade it has been steadily rising 
until in both 1916 and 1917 it was above 
4.9 per cent. .The war has strongly 
accentuated this rising tendency of the 
average interest rate obtainable on in- 


vestments of the first class, and there 
can be little doubt that American life 
companies are now obtaining a rate 
considerably above 5 per cent.—perhaps 
even above 514 per cent.—on new in- 
vestments other than Liberty Loan 
bonds. In the writer’s opinion, how- 
ever, we are still very far from having 
reached the culmination of this rise of 
the average interest rate, this culmina- 
tion probably not being due until at 
least a@ year and very possibly two or 
three years after the war is over. In 
truth, a totally novel factor is probably 
coming into play, as soon as the war 
is over, as the major influence deter- 
mining the interest rate,—i.e., the rent 
of the use,—of capital. This new fac- 
tor is the universality with which in 
all the rich countries in the world, now 
engaged in the war, large quantities 
of the enormous mass of war obliga- 
tions will continually have to be sold, 
either in the settlement of the estates 
of the millions of the holders of these 
obligations who will die from year to 
year, or by the other millions who from 
year to year will for one or another 
reason reach the end of their resources 
and be compelled to sell out whatever 
possessions they have, or by immense 
numbers of the business class in all 
countries who will come out of the war 
with their entire liquid capital locked 
up in war bonds and must dispose of 
a considerable part of their holdings 
in order to finance their business on 
the necessary scale. There will be an 
important difference in this respect be- 
tween the present war and former se- 
vere wars since the capitalistic system 
was fully developed. In the case of the 
former wars a majority of the wealthy 
countries were not themselves involved, 
and their investors eagerly awaited the 
return of peace to become buyers on 
a large scale of the high interest bear- 
ing obligations issued by the warring 
nations. Thus at the conclusion of our 
own Civil War, British, French, Dutch 
and other European investors were only 
too glad to buy the war bonds of the 
United States at advancing prices,— 
i.e., at a declining rate of interest. But 
when the present war comes to an end 
there will be no foreign investors in 
a position to acquire the war bonds of 
the great belligerent countries, because 
all investors of all countries will be in 
the same boat—they will all have war 
bonds to sell for the purpose of easing 
their own financial position, while the 
purchasing power necessary to absorb 
these sales must come chiefly from the 
comparatively slowly accumulated fresh 
savings of the several nations. While 
this process is going on, it is practi- 
cally certain that the prices of war 
obligations and of other securities will 
more or less continuously decline, 
with the necessary consequence that 
the average rate of interest obtainable 
by those in a position to invest: will 
correspondingly rise. Here then, at 
least for some years after the war, will 
be found the true determinant of the 
rate of interest obtainable on invest- 
ment capital. 


Cheapening of Life Insurance 


The results of all this for American 
life companies—on the whole decidedly 
favorable rather than unfavorable—are 
easily apparent. The market values of 
the older securities carried by the com- 
panies will probably decline consider- 
ably more than they already have, in 
comparison with the so-called amortiza- 
tion values; but this will in no wise 
unsettle the affairs of the companies, 
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first, because the actuarial calculations 
upon which all their outstanding con- 
tracts of insurance were predicated 
assumed even lower interest rates for 
investments than those obtaining when 
the contracts were made, so that no 
question can arise as to the absolute 
validity of those contracts; and, second, 
because the average interest rate en- 
joyed by the companies on the totality 
of their invested assets will rapidly 
rise as new investments of premium 
income, interest and proceeds of ma- 
turing older investments are made at 
the new and much higher interest rate 
that will be obtainable. In other words, 
the interest earnings of the American 
life companies will be greatly enhanced 
in proportion both to their investments 
and their policy obligations. The policy 
dividends on outstanding participating 
policies will tend to increase; and the 
premium rates for new policies will not 
improbably tend to decline. This rela- 
tive cheapening of life insurance may 
easily become a matter of much im- 
portance to agents and others engaged 
in the business. 
Other Influences 

Philip Burnet, the accomplished pres- 
ident of the Continental Life, Wilming- 
ton, has recently shown that the curve 
of new life insurance business and that 
of commodity prices in the United 
States iin the fifteen years following 
our Civil War almost exactly parallel 
one another, both in their rise and in 
their decline. If past experience will 
serve as a guide, the cost of living will 
continue to rise throughout the rest of 
the war and for two or three years 
after the coming of peace; then will 
ensue a long and, in the aggregate, 
severe decline of commodity prices, al- 
most certainly not as welcome in actu- 
ality as in anticipation, because accom- 
panied by a similar decline in the wages 
of labor, the profits of business and 
the like. This will be the period dur- 
ing which American life insurance— 
assuming it to remain in private hands 
—will undergo sharper trials and worse 
discouragements than tthe war itself has 
brought upon it. 

Savings 

One more point of primary impor- 
tance to life insurance may perhaps be 
touched on, viz: the rate of saving and 
the method of saving in this country. 
War in a variety of ways stimulates 
savings. The savings of the war period 
itself, however, has’ from the point of 
view of the national economy scarcely 
more than a phantasmal quality, be- 
cause what is saved is immediately de- 
stroyed in the military and naval op- 
erations of the war. We get thus the 


stantling paradox that at ithe end Of a. 


great war the great majority of persons 
have saved, if we take the mere figures 
of Government obligations bought or 
of deposits in savings bankis and the 
like as the criterion, whereas in real 
fact the country as a whole,—and hence 
its average individual citizen is neces- 
sarily poorer,—i.e., has not saved at 
all_—because practically every item of 
the country’s wealth has been dimin- 
ished. Thus it has been customary to 
speak with some admiration of the in- 
creased savings of the population of 
Germany during the war, at the same 
time that we all know that Germany 
has as a result of the war enormously 
decreased supplies of foodstuffs, metals, 
textile and other raw materials and 
all other essenitial commodities. In 
short, the Germans taken as a people 
have not only not saved anything what- 
ever, but have expended in the past 
four years a large part of what they 
had formerly saved. Their asserted 
sayings, therefore, are merely figures 
in books and not realities. And so, in 
a lesser degree, it is with our own war 
savings. 
When Peace Comes 

When peace comes, however, the sav- 
ings of a nation, partly induced by the 
habits of the war period and partly 
compelled by the taxation required to 


meet the interest and instalments of 
the principal of the war debt, immedi- 
ately become real savings, making the 
nation richer at a far more rapid rate 
than as if there had been no war. 
Through these real savings of the post- 
war period the nation rapidly regains 
all the wealth it has lost during the 
war and before long finds itself richer 
‘than ever it was. What is most notable 
in this connection at tthe present time, 
however, is that the new savings in 
the United States, except insofar as it 
is devoted to the direct purchase of 
the war obligations of our Government, 
is manifestly flowing to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before through the chan- 
nel of life insurance. If the present 
writer is correct in his reasoning, we 
shall see the post-war saving of the 
United States associated to a very 
astonishing extent with life insurance. 
International Activities 

As regards the indemnity insurances— 
fire, marine, casualty, liability, etce.— 
that which is of the, utmost importance 
to bear in mind is that the international 
financial and commercial situation for 
this country created by tthe war is 
such that all the leading economic ac- 
tivities of the United States must hence- 


forth be international in character, and 
that the indemnity insurances, as Mr. 
Henry Evans has pointed out, must be 
internationalized also if they are to 
play their proper part in the country’s 
future. The internationalization of our 
industry, commerce and finance, long 
rather vaguely dreamed of by a certain 
number of our forward-looking citizens, 
has now been brought to pass, almost 
without the slightest perception of the 
great change by the average man, by 
the necessary war measure of our im- 
mense loans to our Allies—loans so 
immense that, as Mr. George HE. Rob- 
erts, of the National City Bank of New 
York, has recently shown, all the gold 
annually produced in the world will 
speedily be insufficent for the payment 
of the mere interest upon them—to say 
nothing of the principal; so that the 
borrowing countries would be thrown 
back upon huge shipmenits of goods to 
the United States—shipments far in ex- 
cess of anything we have ever known 
or now desire—if they were to attempt 
to meet their interest and pay off their 
indebtedness in this country itself. The 
fact is that within no calculable period 
of years can they meet their interest 
and pay off their indebtedness in this 


country; the money, or a large part of 
it, must perforce remain abroad, be- 
cause no practicable means exist for 
getting it to our shores. And if Am- 
ericans are to have any use of it, they 
will have to go abroad to give it em- 
ployment. They will have to use this 
vast capital for the development of 
American ‘enterprises—industrial, com- 
mercial and financial—in foreign lands, 
remitting to the United States no more 
than the annual usufruct of it. More- 
over, the case just stated is made much 
stronger, if our financiers and indus- 
trialists persist in their efforts to build 
up a great foreign trade in the products 
of this country, increasing by so much 
the annual amounts due us from other 
countries, but which we shall not wish 
to have remitted to us either in gold 
or goods. All this means a world-wide 
extension of American industry and 
commerce; and the American indemnity - 
insurances must expect to go wherever 
American industrial and commercial en- 
terprise goes. But all this will open 
up a vast new field for the energy and 
enterprise of American imsurance 
agents, as well as for American insur- 
ance companies. 


S and 
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L_ oyalty 
Enthusiasm 
Sincerity 
M emory 

A ffability 
N_ eatness 
S ystem 

H_ onesty 
Imagination 
Persistence 


HEN a man who possesses these 

necessary qualities (and you are 
not willing to admit that you lack any 
one of them, are you?) joins the field 
force of a Company which issues poli- 
cies containing Double Indemnity, Dis- 
ability, Annuity and Waiver of Premium 


Clauses in addition 


to many other 


attractive features and besides, grants 
Health Service, Insurance Money In- 


vestment Service, etc., 


holders. 


free to all policy- 


HE’S SURE TO WIN 


Such a company is 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 


Assets January 1, 1918 
Liabilities 


Insurance in Force 


1860 
...$54,664,135.11 


Beet eu 4818350288 


Guarantee and Dividend Fund... . 


5,880,822.73 
....-169,043,316.00 


Paid business 1917, $24,816,657.00, exceeding by 
over $3,750,000, the largest amount paid for 


in any other year in the 


Company’s history. 


For a direct Agency connection, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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_ The Power to Sell Insurance 
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nouncement of the contest personal let- 
ters are sent to all participants and at- 
tractive printed matter mailed to them 
which stirs them up and gets them 
working and a corps of experts contin- 
ually coach them from the Home Office. 

To enter any athletic game whole- 
heartedly, one must have a keen zest 
for combat. A man who does not play 
to win, loses interest. An agent who 
does not enter a contest enthusiastically 
is usually not a good loser and has a 
faint streak of yellow in him, for analy- 
sis will usually show that the reason 
for it is that he is afraid of being beat- 
en. Such agents don’t really enjoy 
games at all and do not play them with 
persistence. 

The recent great June Drive of the 
New England Mutual, which was called 
Policyholders’ Month 1918, in which 
the producers of that company went 
“over the top” with more than $7,500,- 
000 production paid-for new insurance 
is a fitting example of what response 
loyal agents will make to a vigorous 
well-organized contest for life insur- 
ance. 


Company Publications 


Company papers containing live ar- 
ticles of interest and illustrations about 
the company and its policies are inspir- 
ing to the agent in the field. The 
trouble with most company papers is 
that there is too much slapdash about 
them or there is too stiff a dignity in 
them. Between these two is a happy 
medium. 

Agency Meetings 

Some general agents and managers 
get their agents together every morn- 
ing, even for a minute only, to talk over 
conditions and to send them out in the 
field with a cordial word or a bit of ad- 
vice on some particular subject. 


Advertising 


Advertising intelligently directed is 
one of the greatest powers in the sale of 
insurance and is practically invincible. 
. Unless a company and agent advertise 
they remain stationary and do not pros- 
per. Competition requires them to keep 
their business and names constantly 
before the public, for if they do not, 
they will be pushed aside by more en- 
terprising companies and persons. 

A study of the big companies will 
convince even a casual observer that 
these business-getters have efficient 
power plants, known as selling depart- 
ments or agency departments. 

These departments are constantly in- 
venting new schemes to get business 
and their job is to direct the publicity 
of the company. 

Advertising consists of: 

Direct publicity by means of letters, 
circulars, posters, booklets and nation- 
al advertising in magazines and news- 
papers and insurance weeklies. 

General publicity by means of ar- 
ticles of real news concerning the com- 
pany being sent to the daily newspapers 
and the insurance weeklies; -and adver- 
lising schemes, such as the issuing of 
calendars, blotters, key rings, rulers, 
paper cutters, and other novelties, and 
the preparation of posters, window dis- 
plays, policy labels, attractive inserts, 
household mementos, etc. 


Successful agents usually follow up 
the company’s program of publicity 
with local advertising. The question of 
advertising for local papers must be a 
direct appeal to people who need in- 
surance. The proper seasons for this 
ciass of advertising are directly after 
fires, during dry spells, building and 
moving seasons, after a terrible rail- 
road wreck or an automobile accident, 
or the robbery of a home, ete., depend- 
ing on the class of insurance to be sold. 

Cites Some Cases 

One of the foremost National adver- 
tising campaigns is “Get Aetna-ized’’, 
the accident insurance advertising of 
the Aetna Life. Harry Porter, the agent 
of this campaign, in an address con- 
cerning this series said that “cold ar- 


guments in accident insurance advertis- 
ing lacked warmth of appeal. Known 
primitive emotions were taken advan- 
vage of today and a decision was pro- 
peiled by making up a vreader’s mind 
for him. After his interest and possibly 
his fears were aroused, we make him 
sign the coupon and leave him little 
else to do.” ’ 


Another national campaign of adver- 
tising is that of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Co. In speaking about this 
campaign the excellent company publi- 
cation, “The Hartford Agent,’ recently 
said that every Hartford advertisement 
was an opportunity to boost; that “Hart- 
ford protection” was now a household 
word and was spreading the gospel of 
insurance, more insurance and complete 
protection. 

Newspaper cuts of advertisements are 
furnished by the company and an illus- 
trated letter to send out to the agents, 
mail list and a large reproduction of 
the advertising are furnished on re- 
quest. 

Indiana Window Display 


James M. Woodhouse, who was the 
capable manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
for Indiana, recently evolved a window 
display of life insurance at Evansville, 
Ind., which brought throngs to see his 
interesting exhibit. A vacant store on 
the main street of the city was hired. 
Prominent in the window was an elec- 
tric light which flashed on and off. A 
big sign in the window called attention 
to the fact that every time the light 
went out some one died. Various life 
insurance facts were bulletined in the 
window and attractive circulars were 
issued inside the store. 


Robert C. Knox, manager of the Aetna 
Life for Connecticut, has introduced a 
new system of sign advertising in Hart- 
ford. He has a display case in front of 
his office containing up-to-date pictures 
of the war, etc., in addition to which he 
has something original to say each day 
about a burglary policy, an automobile 
policy, a fire policy, a workmen’s com- 
pensation policy, a surety bond, ete. 
Crowds read his daily pictorial letter. 


Company Schools 


To develop power in its agents in the 
selling end of the business some com- 
panies undertake to have home office 
and correspondence schools. Funda- 
mentals of the business are taught by 
experts. In the home office schools can- 
didates apply for positions and if they 
show aptitude for the work and have 
the right sort of disposition they are 
taken into the school and a whole lot 
of concentration put in on them. 


The objects of the school are to get 
agents into a state of mind where they 
will continue to teach themselves. They 
are taught to observe, listen, read, dis- 
cuss and think. 

The course covers a certain period of 
time. The students’ expenses are usu- 
ally borne by the company and they 
are paid salaries as well. The school 
is in charge of an instructor who is 
an experienced teacher in salesmanship. 
The prospective agents are taught to 
know the policies the company is sell- 
ing, the history of the company and be- 
come personally acquainted with the 
home office officials and heads of de- 
partments so that when he goes into 
his territory he is a thorough company 
man. 

He is taught in these schools to find 
the right kind of prospects and how to 
follow them up. He is told how to get 
advance information about every pros- 
pect he is to meet. How to sell insur- 
ance is the science he must learn be- 
fore he goes forth to conquer in the 
field. He must find out how to prepare 
for the interview, how to approach his 
prospect, how to describe his policies, 
how to close, etc. 

He is told not to do all the talking 
and not to bore the prospect. All the 
prospect desires is a good proposition, 


He should pause at the right time and 
give the prospect a chance to sign. 
Above all, he should always keep some- 
thing in reserve for final arguments. 

Among home office scnools, one of the 
best known is that of the Travelers In- 
surance Co., Hartford. This school is 
very successfully conducted by Louis 
N. Denniston and assistants and several 
sessions are held annually. Graduates 
of the school are sent out as cashiers 
and eventually become branch office 
managers. 


Metropolitan’s Course 


Many companies have reading courses 
in life insurance. A course issued by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
contains the following: 


Lesson I. History of Life Insurance. 

Lesson II. Mortality. 

Lesson III. Interest. 

Lesson IV. Natural Premium and As- 
sessment Insurance. 

Lesson V. Level Premium and Legal 
Reserve Insurance. 

Lesson VI. Analysis of a Premium. 

Lesson VII. Types of Policies. 

Lesson VIII. Types of Policies. 

Lesson IX. Industrial Insurance. 

Lesson X. Moral and physical hazards 
in Life Insurance. 


The Insurance Institute of America, 
an organization for students of fire, life, 
and casualty insurance, conducts courses 
of instruction and examinations in vari- 
ous insurance centers of the country, 
including New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Hartford, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mem- 
phis, Pittsburgh, ete. 

The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools is a sort of clearing house 
for business instruction schools. The 
functions of this association are to de- 
velop the efficiency of the individual 
employee, to increase efficiency in in- 
dustry and to have the courses in es- 
tablished educational institutions modi- 
fied to meet more fully the needs of the 
industry. A valuable publication is is- 
sued monthly giving methods of select- 
ing men in business, methods of con- 
ducting schools and other business 
educational plans. 


Conventions 


Meetings of agents stimulate ambition 
and impel confidence and _ courage. 
Every agent wants to make the conven- 
tion and puts his heart and: energies 
into qualifying by writing the required 
amount of business so that he may be 
recognized as one of the leading field 
men of the company. The big value of 
these meetings is the exchange of ideas 
and the talking over of business prob- 
lems. 


In the field an agent is up against 
men of all kinds of ability. He must 
interview the practical men, the im- 
practical, the energetic, the shrewd, the 
impulsive, etc. In conventions he hears 
how other agents meet these various 
classes of people. He swaps experi- 
ence and discusses plans with them 
and listens to important home office 
announcements. The oldest veteran in 
the service does not know it all. There 
is always something more to know and 
to discard. He becomes personally ac- 
quainted with the company’s leaders; 
he is inspired at these conventions to 
go back home and do more than ever 
before. 


Wives of agents should be asked to 
come to conventions for the purpose of 
securing their co-operation in their hus- 
band’s business of selling insurance. 
The National Cash Register Co. employs 
this plan to great advantage. Too many 
wives do not know what their husbands’ 
business is like and special meetings of 
their own at conventions, tell them 
through snappy demonstrations just 
what their husbands do and where they 
stand. Such meetings secure a better 
spirit of co-operation between husband 
and wife. She is told at the conven- 
tion to give her husband encourage- 
ment and assist him in ihe little ways 
that count for his good health and effi- 
ciency. 

The stories of the activities of the re- 
cent Equitable Life convention at As- 
bury Park tells the reasons why meet- 
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ings of agents result in great profit. As 
reported in a recent issue, The Wastern 
Underwriter said concerning the useful- 
ness of these meetings: 

“After plugging all year to win mem- 
bership in one of the Equitable Life’s 
Clubs, those» who are fortunate enough 
to qualify gather in various sections of 
the United States to indulge in several 
days of the most strenuous work possi- 
ble, swapping experiences, discussing 
plans and listening to important an- 
nouncements from the Home Office. 
The Equitable Life Club meetings are 
bee-hives of activity. They are filled 
with action from beginning to end. 
There is a real Equitable spirit which 
dominates the delegates on this day. 
It is a spirit that puts life into life in- 
surance. It is a spirit that gets more 
for delegates attending any meetings. 
It is a spirit that should be found in all 
meetings of life insurance men where 
they are gathered together for business 
conferences.” . 

The indifference of prospects as to 
who shall insure them, the following 
up of things begun, the laying out of 
a Sales campaign for more and better 
business, character building and health 
conservation are problems for produc 
Ing power in the man, in the field, but 
by equipping himself thoroughly with 
all Possible knowledge on insurance) 
subjects he will create in his prospect 
the desire to purchase and in himself 
a more intensive desire to sell. 


Cackling of Hen Gave 


Inspiration For Sale 


By Albert M. Walls, Salisbury, Md. 
General Agent Continental Life 

It was a cold day in January about 
three years ago, and I drove out to a 
farmer’s house about ten miles from 
town to deliver a thirty-year endow- 
ment. I found the husband and wife 
at home. Both were pleased with 
the contract, but Mr. MacIntyre, (the 
applicant), an extremely cautious per- 
son, said that while he had the money 
at that time to pay the first premium, 
he was not so sure of the future. Of 
course, I used every argument to over- 
come this objection, but seemed unable 
to do so until a hen cackled and Mrs. 
MacIntyre ran out of doors to bring 
the egg in to keep it from freezing, the 
weather being bitterly cold. 

As she returned to the room, holding 
the egg in her hand, I said, “Mrs. Mac- 
Intyre, what are eggs worth?” “Thirty- 
six cents per dozen,’ she replied. I 
immediately asked if they did not 
average twenty cents per dozen the 
year round, to which she answered, 
“Certainly, and possibly more.” 

No Argument Like An Egg Argument 
These Days 

That was my cue. I immediately 
pointed out: “Why,. you and your 
husband should not worry about this 
policy. You have the money to make 
the first payment and all that is neces- 
sary for you to do is to put a half a 
dozen hens in a coop and the eggs from 


them will take care of the premium on 
this policy, which will amount to about 
ten cents per day.” 

The wife thought the idea a bright 
one. Seizing her husband’s' check 
book, which was on a table, she said 
to her husband: 

“Darling, I like that idea. We will 
shut up six hens and take the eggs from 
them and let them pay for the policy.” 
During this time she was writing out 
the check, which she passed over to her 
husband for his signature. He signed 
it. 

I might add that this policy is still in 
force and the husband and wife are 
counted among my best friends today. 
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Soliciting as Seen 
By A. L. Farmer 


GOOD ADVICE FROM OKLAHOMA 


Man Who Helped Write $70,000 Pre- 
mium Says, Know Insurance Need 
When You See It 


Since January 1 the business of A. L. 
Farmer and A. E. Duran, New York Life 
special agents in Tulsa, Okla., is in excess 
of $3,000,000. They wrote one premium 
of $70,000. Mr. Farmer was asked by 
The Eastern Underwriter to write some- 
thing about salesmanship especially for 
this edition. What he wrote follows: 

There are many important essentials 
to the successful conduct of a life in- 
surance agency, but to my mind the 
three greatest are these: 

First, hard and continuous work. 

Second, the cultivation of the fac- 
ulty of determining what constitutes 
a prospect. 

Third, the employment of tact and 
judgment in the solicitation of busi- 
ness. 

The man without education, tact or 
judgment will get some business if he 
continually works. The man having the 
maximum of tact and judgment will get 
very little business if he does not work. 
I have seen men produce large volumes 
of business with apparently little effort, 
but on closer investigation of their 
methods I discovered that while they 
were not always on the street hunting 
people, they were always studying their 
business and mentally scanning the 
horizon for possible applicants. 


Getting Established 


The most successful life insurance 
men of my acquaintance are men who 
have settled in thriving, prosperous 
communities, and become an active, in- 
tegral part of these communities, inter- 
esting themselves in its affairs and mak- 
ing themselves generally useful and 
helpful to the public in general, and to 
their clients in particular. As time 
goes on such men come to be known as 
representative men, and the public is 
inclined to look upon them, not as a 
representative of their respective com- 
panies, but as the company itself. Hav- 
ing established themselves as being re- 
liable, and as setting the interest of 
their clients above their own selfish in- 
terests, the public is inclined more 
often than not to leave not only the 
character of policy to the judgment of 
the agent, but to leave the amount of 
insurance to be taken to his judgment. 

Thus, this agency often does not refer 
to the amount of insurance in discussing 
an increase with the prospective appli- 
cant, but we direct our attention to im- 
pressing the prospect with the need for 
a given form of policy, or the need of 
protection along certain lines. Having 
fixed this idea in the applicant’s mind, 
he is usually willing to abide by our 
judgment as to what the amount of in- 
surance shall be. Generally speaking, 
an agent living in the ordinary city has 
sufficient knowledge before talking to 
his client of that client’s business to 
determine better than the client him- 
self, not only the form of policy best 
suited to his needs, but the amount of 
insurance which he can carry without 
serious difficulty. 

In our experience of nearly eleven 
years in one district, we.have in less 
than a score of instances written a man 
50 small an amount of insurance that 
he subsequently was induced to buy an 
additional sum from another agent with- 
in twelve months thereafter. 
the same experience we have been 
forced to reduce the amount of insur- 
ance written in only an occasional in- 
stance. 

When Insurance is Wanted 


It would appear that many agents 
fail of success because they do not know 
a prospect when they meet it in the 
middle of the road. They fail to take 
note of the need for insurance where 
a man is enlarging his business; they 
fail to write wealthy men because they 
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do not bring to the attention of these 
men the need of insurance for inheri- 
tance tax purposes, or they do not sell 
an income policy in such a case because 
they do not impress the wealthy man 
with the certain fact that wealth is the 
most elusive thing in the world. They 
do not grasp the idea that a sudden 
death in a family is likely to impress 
other members of that family with the 
uncertainty of life; they do not see 
that an increase in a family should call 
for additional insurance protection, be- 
cause that increase means added liabil- 
ity. Many such agents do not under- 
take to discover who makes mortgages, 
what concerns issue bonds, and they 
are not in touch with any banking in- 
stitution who could give them data up- 
on heavy borrowers of money. They do 
not take advantage of the fact that even 
though a man may be involved in bank- 
ruptecy, he may save from the wreck 
enough to buy insurance to secure his 
dependents because of their loss of 
fortune. 

To my mind the life insurance busi- 
ness is the one and only business in 
the world which enables a representa- 
tive to profit from almost every turn in 
human affairs. If people in his com- 
munity grow richer, he gains by rea- 
son of the fact. If they grow poorer 
there is a greater need for his goods. 
If death enters the door, his opportun- 
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ity is there. If he buys groceries, dry 
goods, jewelry or clothing, the man with 
whom he transacts business is almost 
sure to return that favor in time. 

With such an unlimited field of en- 
deavor, is there any reason why any 
normal man, or one with reasonable in- 
tellect, should fail of success in the 
business of life insurance? 


TERM POLICIES 


This is Time to Make a General Can- 
vass For Purpose of Converting 
Them 


Term insurance is temporary insur- 
ance. Nine out of ten men who buy 
Term policies fully intend to place their 
insurance on a more substantial footing 
a little later on, but it is well estab- 
lished that these policyholders seldom 
convert of their own initiative. They 
wait for an agent to come and persuade 
them into it or they wait for the Com- 
pany to notify them that the term 
period has expired and the policy must 
be converted. 

“At present writing, we do not know 
offhand how many Term policies we 
have in force throughout the United 
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States, or how many of these are ripe 
for conversion, but we do know there is 
a tremendous amount of money in cir- 
culation just now and that thousands 
of men are financially able to-day to 
negotiate permanent insurance who 
might not have been able to do this a 
couple of years ago,’ says the “Fi- 
delity Fieldman,” published by the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life. “Every man with 
money is trying to find a safe place to 
put it. A man with money and a Term 
policy couldn’t find a safer place or a 
more logical business arrangement than 
to put some of his surplus into the im- 
mediate conversion of his Term Poli- 
cies into a more stable and enduring 
form of protection. The prosperous 
conditions all around us argue strongly 
for a general canvass of all our Term 
Policyholders. ‘Every case is worth 
a call. 

“Incidentally, it is quite common just 
now to receive applications for addi- 
tional insurance growing out of the 
agent’s effort to convert term business.” 


_ “Even a life insurance company can- 
not afford to insure one life—it can 
only afford to give insurance when 
there is a group of policyholders. If 
a life insurance company cannot afford 
to insure one life, how much less can 
you?”—The John Hancock Satchel. 
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We all build castles in the air and 
drink from a bubbling spring of joy 
wiien we give vent to our imagination 
and dwell upon what we would do, if 
we were someone else—a really import- 
ant personage! So the actuary often 
fancies himself an agent, and discards 
kis modest fixed salary in favor of a 
proper system of remuneration depend- 
ing upon the results achieved. At such 
times, with pipe in good order and lux- 
uriously lounging in a library chair, he 


writes—not $12,000,000 a year as does’ 


Mr. Rosen—but $100,000,000 or more, 
as his vision follows the smoke drifting 
towards the ceiling. After all there is 
scme solid foundation for these happy 
fancies, because the planning of poli- 
cies, the special features, the privileges 
and benefits, all rest with the actuary, 
and hundreds of millions of insurance 
are written as the result of his efforts. 
Would that he might also secure a com- 
mission on results! 

If I were an agent, mixing with the 
same class of people I meet from day 
to day in business, on the train in the 
morning, or on the golf course, I 
should devote most of my energies to 
the writing of Limited Payment Poli- 
cies. There is a flexibility about 
them and an attractiveness to thought- 
ful men which does not hold in the case 
of the Ordinary Life or the Endowment 
Policy. i 


We All Expect a Long Life 


In the first place it is so easy to get 
a thougiutful man to endorse the view 
that his old age must not be burdened 
with premium payments. The basic 
theught -in life insurance is compensa- 
tion for early death; but, in spite of 
this primary intention, nearly every 
man has within him a strong feeling of 
hope and expectation that he may reach 
a ripe c:d age, to be then honored and 
respected by his fellows. He does not 
want the burden of premium payments 
after age 65 or 70. 


The point of resistance to meet is 
that the cost is decidedly greater than 
that of the Ordinary Life Policy; but 
many agents forget that there is no 
particuiar magic in the 20 Payment 
life form; if they study their rate 
books properly they will usually find 
that a 30 Payment rate is available. 
For a young man of 40 the difference 
between a 30 Payment rate of $33.50 
and an Ordinary Life rate of $30.94 is 
a small matter that a good agent can 
waive aside. The higher rate carries 
greater cash values and dividends. At 
younger ages a longer period can be 
used, if necessary. For example, at 
age 25 the 40 Payment Life rate of 
$21.57 compares with an Ordinary Life 
rate of $20.14. These long term policies 
need only be urged when the applicant 
wants a large amount of insurance for 
the premium he can pay,—as in the 
case of a young man recently married 
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Actuary of Home Life 


or with a young family and increasing 
responsibility and expense. So far we 
hove dealt with the Limited Payment 
in relation to the Ordinary Life Policy. 


The Other Side of the Shield 


The other side of the shield is equal- 
ly interesting. Many prospects for life 
insurance want to make a provision for 
their own old age. They can do this 
better by the Limited Payment Policy 
than they can by taking an Endow- 
ment. Several of the progressive com- 
panies have for several years been writ- 
ing Limited Payment Policies contain- 
ing what is called an “Endowment 
Option.” It was one of the simplest de- 
vciopments which came from the actu- 
ary, the force and benefit of which has 
not been realized, even yet, by agency 
men. At age 25, the 10 Payment Life 
rate is nearly the same as a 20 Year 
Endowment premium. If an applicant 
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The habit talk is something like the 
artist’s box of water colors. Each 
color is in its own place, which never 
changes, and at no time are two col- 
ors to be found in one position in the 
box. The artist, by constant use, be- 
comes so accustomed to the position 
of the various colors that he is often 
able to dip his brush into them with- 
out looking to see exactly what he is 
doing. Indeed, he can keep his eyes 
focused on his subject without being 
at all distracted by the mechanical 
process of taking up more color with 
his brush. This makes it possible for 
him to keep his attention on the effect 
of the color which he applies to his 
painting of the subject. 


Very similarly with the habit talk. 
The principles of the sale always re- 
main constant, and it is only the 
phraseology which we use in present- 
ing our proposition which is subject to 
frequent change. With a habit talk 
properly arranged in correct sequence 
and habitually used, the time will come 
when we shall be able to apply color- 
ful arguments without having the me- 
chanics of our sales talk intrude upon 
our consciousness in any way, and we 
shall be able to study the results upon 
our prospect of what we say, without 
dividing our attention between his re- 
action and the task of memorizing the 
various steps of our habit talk. 


Perhaps a more concrete illustration 
of a habit talk is to liken it to a card- 

dex filing system containing guides 
and cards headed so as to be con- 
yenient for the framework and ma- 
terial of a habit talk. 


Some one has said that a good pic- 
ture is worth a million words, so we 
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of age 25 suggests that he would like a 
20 Year Endowment Policy, a good 
agent can convince him in a few min- 
utes that he can get a much more flex- 
ible contract in a 10 Payment Life. At 
the end of ten years he may discontinue 
premium payments and keep his insur: 
ance paid-up; but if at that time he still 
w-shes an Endowment, he can continue 
paying the same premium he has paid 
during the first ten years and secure the 
sum insured for himself at the end of 
twenty years. He would get an addi- 
tional cash payment at that time of $30 
($1,080 in all) which equalizes, com- 
pletely and exactly, the slightly larger 
premium he paid over the regular 20 
Year Endowment rate. The same prin- 
ciple can be and is applied to all the 
other forms of Limited Payment Poli- 
cies. For example—a 15 Payment 
Policy at age 46 has a premium nearly 
the same as a 20 Year Endowment at 


will try to picture the relation be- 
tween a habit talk and a card file. 

The illustration given shows roughly 
how the main divisions of a habit talk 
may be marked out on large guides, 
having tabs on the left of the file. Be- 
hind them, having tabs to the right of 
the file, are the various cards to be 
used for the actual wording of the 
parts of the habit talk. 


It is quite obvious that the headings 


age 46. The 20 Payment Policy at age 
30 has a premium nearly the same as 
a 30 Year Endowment, and so forth. 
What defense has Mr. Endowment 
against a suffrage attack like this by 
Miss Limited Payment? 


Fair Play and Flexibility. 


At all ages there is an Endowment 
period which represents the equiv- 
alent premium to that of the Limited 
Payment Policy. At age 35, a 20 Pay- 
ment premium is just about the same 
as an Endowment maturing in twenty- 
eight years. An applicant may take 
the 20 Payment Policy; at the end of 
twenty years he may either take his 
peid-up insurance at that time or he 
may find himself in a position to con- 
tinue paying the same premium for 
eight years more, when he draws the 
stm insured in his own lifetime, with 
a small bonus to compensate for the 
few cents which he has paid each year 
in excess of the mathematical 20 Year 
Endowment rate. Fair play and flex- 
ibility are the feature of such policies. 

Agents, put on your thinking caps 
and enjoy a pipe or cigar with the ac- 
tuary—you will find something besides 
foolish fancies in the curling clouds. 
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The Habit Talk 
By Hugh S. Hince, Editor The Connecticut Mutal Life 
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quently; indeed, probably no week will 
go by without the agent learning some- 
thing which will cause him to change 
his: method of presenting some part of 
his proposition. As soon as he has de- 
cided upon such a change he should 
take the corresponding card out of his 
habit talk and rewrite it to suit the 
better plan which he has found by ex- 
perience. 


It is not readily understood why the 
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THE HABIT TALK INDEXED 


in our illustration have not been care- 
fully studied and are only presented to 
show the method of building a habit 
talk. Of course each selling organiza- 
tion which wishes to develop a habit 
talk will first of all develop a frame 
on which to build it. It is this frame 
that is illustrated above. The actual 
sub-divisions in the frame require a 
good deal of careful study. Once de- 
cided upon, the frame of a habit talk 
will seldom, if ever, change. But the 
material on each of the cards under 
the various headings will change fre- 


saleman should feel himself competent 
to proceed without a habit talk any 
more than an actor might consider 
himself competent to “put over” a 
vaudeville sketch without rehearsing 
it or knowing anything at all about 
what he was going to do when he went 
on the stage. Of course, we all know 
that vaudeville artists study each part 
of their lines very minutely and know 
exactly what they would do in almost 
any circumstance which might arise 
in their experience. And it is this 
finish and polish and _  studiousness 
that allows the successful vaudeville 
artist to, as they say in the theatrical 
business, “put over” his act. 
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What Counts Most 
in Personality 


IT’S HEART, SAYS LORIN HORD 


Minneapolis Man Explains Why Many 
Agents, Not Physically At- 
tractive, Win Out 


By Lorin Hord, Manager Home Life, 
Minneapolis 


Webster gives three definitions of 
personality. Number one being “That 
which constitutes distinction of per- 
son.” Passing number two, number 
three says, “That quality of the law 
which concerns the condition, state and 
capacity of persons.” Definition num- 
ber one is the thought I have in mind: 
i. e., that which constitutes distinction 
of person or individuality. 

Judge Ben Lindsay, of Denver, re- 
cently had a case before him of a boy 
who stole a pocket book. The lad 
was questioned by everybody about 
him charging him with the theft, and 
he denied it vehemently every time. 
When he was brought before the judge 
the latter said: “Well, Robert, did you 
take the pocket book?” and he imme- 
diately replied: “Yes, sir.’ The Judge 
asked him why he denied it to every- 
body and he said he did not know 
except that he guessed he did not like 
their faces. 

Personality of Christ 

I wonder how many of us have tried 
to contemplate the personality of the 
Christ, how He drew thousands to Him. 
I have often thought that the painters 
who have tried to imagine His face 
have failed utterly in picturing that 
wonderful personality, except one phase, 
the Man of Sorrows. We know that 
He had red blood in Him and we know 
that He had fighting blood. We, of 
course, know above all else of His tre- 
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mendous power to love His fellow men. 
Right here is the keynote in my judg- 
ment of a salesman’s capacity for do- 
ing business and for having the kind 
of personality that draws men and cus- 
tomers to him and puts shekels in his 
pocket. 


This keynote that I am trying to in- 
dicate and the one that rises above all 
in my judgment is the ability of the 
salesman to love his fellowmen. To 
have the fulness of this gift would be 
to become the personification of Christ, 
but this quality will do more toward 
bringing results than any other that 
harks back to the fruits of the spirit 
as indicated by scripture. 


Creating Your Own Atmosphere 


Have you ever asked yourself this 
question: Why is it that.one man can 
write $1,000,000 of business in a year, 
while I have a hard time producing 
$100,000? Why is it that I have trouble 
getting into a man’s office, being 
obliged to spend time thinking up ways 
and means to accomplish this, while 
other life insurance men enter without 
even a card? Why is it that I create 
an atmosphere that shows in the cus- 
tomer’s manner that he wants me to 
leave, while another salesman has been 
invited to remain and even lunch with 
the customer? Why is it that my own 
brother-in-law (and without any family 
fights that I have ever heard of) will 
quietly buy insurance of the other 
salesman? Why is it that the presi- 
dent of the bank who has a dozen life 
insurance accounts, will favor person- 
ally one or two men with his business? 
Why is it that some life insurance men 
are taken into social clubs in a hurry 
while others are put on the waiting 
list until they withdraw their names? 
Why is it that some men do a good 
business with lesser companies, and 
others do a poor business with better 
companies? 


The Man Physically Handicapped 
The answer to these questions is per- 
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sonality. If nature endowed you with 
six feet of stature, with a _ well-chis- 
eled face, a clean-cut expression and an 
honest eye, a firm mouth and a fight- 
ing jaw, a pleasant smile and 180 
pounds of bone and sinew, you already 
have many of the attributes which are 
effective, but suppose you haven’t even 
one of these things to your credit. 
Then, of course, you are handicapped, 
and then what? Why it is up to you 
to develop the spirit I have indicated 
of loving every one and your counte- 
nance will soon brighten and you will 
have touched the responsive chord in 
most hearts so that many will patron- 
ize you and the remarks of your jeal- 
ous competitors will be not different 
from that of the jealous woman who 
says: “I do not see what she sees in 
him.” That’s the spirit that sells and 
that’s the spirit that makes them stay 
sold. A man does not have to be small 
in stature to be a shrimp. Neither does 
he have to be large in stature to be 
big, whole souled and responsive. You 
can somehow cultivate bigness, real 
bigness that can stand criticism, big- 
ness that can rise above small deal- 
ings, bigness .that can lose with a 
smile, bigness that will want you on 
committees, bigness that will make the 
office always seek you and not you seek 
the office, and finally bigness that can 
forgive a wrong and trust to God AI- 
mighty to handle the wrong doer, then 
you have begun to live and be a real 
insurance salesman. 


Quotes J. I. D. Bristol 


This is the most ideal time to stop 
this paper, and this thought is not ex- 
actly relevant, but it is a thought 
that bothered me for years and I expect 
it has bothered many others. And it 
has not to do with the man of ordinary 
caliber. I will try to show you what 
I mean, by quoting something I heard 
John I. D. Bristol, of New York, say 
more than ten years ago. ‘One hun- 
dred and ten calls will write $6,000 of 
business. $6,000 of business will make 
$110. It is a dollar a call and it is a 
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question of how many dollars you want 
to earn by how fast you work.” 


Of men whom I know very well one 
who is a high-grade man in every par- 
ticular, seems to follow this method. 
He is on the streets shortly after 9 
o’clock and is still on the go as late as 
5.30 in the afternoon and he has told 
me that he even turns to the city di- 
rectory for names at times. Mind you, 
he has a premium collection of over 
$300,000 and he has been on our streets 
for twenty years and still this is the 
way he plays the game. He is success- 
ful and his methods have worried me 
very much. I have turned these meth- 
ods over in my mind, until I finally de- 
cided I would depend upon a woman’s 
intuition to settle it once for all; so I 
I put it up to my wife. I asked her 
if I should develop a card system along 
the lines of this man whom she knows 
about. She replied abruptly: “Most 
certainly not. You couldn’t follow a 
system like that two days.” Yet I hap- 
pen to know that my personal business 
for the past five years has been in ex- 
cess of this general agent’s. He must 
see thirty people a day and I must con- 
fess to the weakness of not seeing more 
than two people a day. 


Loves His Fellowman 


Now then, both of us have a system. 
His is the modern efficiency system. 
Mine you might call the follow the line © 
of least resistance system. And if you 
were to ask me how I manage to pro- 
duce half a million of personal busi- 
ness a year, that is of actual writing 
not brokerage, I will lay no claim to 
any efliciency for I haven’t a single at- 
tribute of efficiency, if it is to be 
counted on the conventional line of 
actuarial knowledge and plodding, but 
I do believe there is developed in me 
the quality I have already indicated, 
and that is I have more than the aver- 
age person’s love for my fellowmen, 
and I believe that is the thing that 
touches the responsive chord for me 
vhen soliciting life insurance. 


"= 
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| Writing Insurance In Mexico 
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| By James H. Washburn, Consulting Actuary 

| 

i Editor’s Note——Mr. Washburn, who is now located in ‘New York, recently returned from Mexico, where he had unusual opportunities of studying life insurance for some time. 
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The business of writing insurance in 
Mexico might at first thought be pre- 
sumed, in view of the vast wealth of 
the country, to be governed by the 
-ame principles as those which guide 
hat line in the United States. While 
this is true in a general sense, it is 
quite different when considering 
details. 


Great Distances a Handicap 


In the first place the distances be- 
tween the large cities in Mexico are 
much greater than those in the United 
States. It takes at least a day to 
travel from one important city to an- 
other, while, for a similar trip in the 
United States, the time required in 
the most populous portions of the 
country, is a matter ranging from a 
few minutes to four or five hours. 
For example, a man with headquarters 
in New York City may reach Jersey 
City, Hoboken or Weehawken in five 
minutes by ferry. Newark, Yonkers, 
Mt. Vernon or New Rochelle may be 
reached in from fifteen to forty-five 
minutes. Taking a similar trip from the 
City of Mexico, the time required to the 
nearest important city to the north, Que- 
retaro, is at least eight hours, to the 
east is Vera Cruz requiring twelve or 
more hours. To reach Pueblo to the 
south one must travel all day, and to 
the west lies Guadalajara requiring an- 
other day’s ride. The only exception 
is the city of Pachuca which is about 
four hours’ run from the City of Mex- 
ico. Then, too, the large haciendas (ran- 
ches) are so vast in extent that it takes 
an agent most of a day to interview 
one or two prospects. 

Small Insurable Population 


It is interesting to note that, al- 
though Mexico is about one-fourth the 
size of the United States, geographical- 
ly speaking, it has a population ap- 
proximating one-seventh that of our 
vwn country. When we realize that 
only three or four million people in 
Mexico are insurable and that these 
are very irregularly distributed, the 
insurance man constantly encounters 
nother serious handicap. 


Difficulties Encountered 


Mexico has 16,000 miles of railroads 
while Continental United States has 
more than 231 thousand miles. Thus 
we see that, taken man for man and 
acre for acre, the railroad facilities of 
the United States of America are twice 
as good to the insurance salesman as 
those of Mexico. However, when we 
compare the insurable populations of 
the two countries, it is evident that 
the insurance man in Mexico en- 
counters sixteen difficulties while his 
companion in the United States is lab- 
oring with one. When we also con- 
sider the infrequent intervals at which 
trains are run in Mexico, then the 
insurance man’s lot is still harder. 

During recent years paper money has 
proved a serious stumbling block to the 
insurance salesman; that however, has 
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been remedied by the Governmental 
Decree of December fifteenth, 1916, 
which placed all activities of Mexico 
on the gold basis. The best results 
are still unobtainable, however, on ac- 
count of the serious lack of banking 
facilities throughout the country. There 
was a time when one could pay his 
debts by sending the customary check. 
Nowadays all business is transacted by 
the direct exchange of metallic money. 
Consequently the insurance field man 
must be not only a salesman but an 
expressman as well. Coupled with this 
s also the serious lack of liquid cur- 
rency which is daily becoming more 
evident. 


in Mexico 


While an insurance agent works in 
Mexico is under many difficulties, he en- 


Advantages Enjoyed 
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joys a great many counterbalancing ad- 
vantages, 

The first element in favor of one 
pursuing any line of enterprise in Mex- 
ico, is the climate. During only a few 
hours’ travel a man may encounter 
every variety of climate, from the heat 
of the tropics on the Gulf and Pacific 
coasts and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
to the crisp, energizing atmosphere of 
Mexico’s vast table land which con- 
tains its largest, most important cities 
and its richest mines. One can never 
neglect his work on account of snow 
and ice or the intense cold, his oppor- 
tunities are limited only by his capacity 
to do things. 


Unlimited Natural Wealth 


The natural wealth of Mexico is so 
great that the average insurable man 
in that country carries a much larger 
amount of insurance than the same 
man in the United States. It is no 
uncommon thing to see applications for 
amounts ranging from five to ten thou- 
sand dollars each. The wealthy ranch 
owners fly for even higher game and 
the usual application from that source 
is for amounts from twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars upwards. This condition 
naturally neutralizes many difficulties 
under which the insurance agent must 
operate. After he lands his prospect 
his reward is both easy and munificent, 
and, if he has used proper methods and 
maintains these afterward, he will be 
sure to reap a rich harvest with each 
and all of his prospects. 


High Commissions Paid 
The commissions paid in Mexico are 


much higher than those in the United 
States. This is true both from the 
viewpoint of rate of commission and 
from the number of dollars and cents 
paid for each unit of insurance. The 
tropical rate of life insurance premium 
is now being charged throughout Mex- 
ico; this premium averages ten dollars 
more per thousand dollars of insurance 
than that charged in the United States. 
The commissions paid on the usual kinds 
of policies in Mexico average 10 per cent 
higher than those paid in the United 
States. After we have stopped to fig- 
ure the whole thing out we find that 
the insurance agent in Mexico, especi- 
ally as applies to life insurance, is 
about nine dollars richer in commis- 
sions for each thousand dollars of in- 
surance placed, than his brother in 
harness here in the United States. 
When we think further and realize that 
the insurable man in Mexico takes a 
much larger policy than the same man 
in the United States, then we see the 
salesman’s grin broaden into a hearty 
twenty-five or thirty dollar laugh when 
comparing accounts with his co-work- 
er up here. Let us not forget that the 
insurance salesman although making 
much more than his northern brother, 
is certainly worthy of his hire. He 
spends money to go long distances, 
probably finds his prospect away on 
business for a protracted period and 
there are other vexations for which 
his larger commission earnings com- 
pensate him. 


Whole Life and Endowments 


Endowments have been written for 
the most part in Mexico, although, dur- 
ing recent years the ordinary life pol- 
icy has been extensively placed, in fact, 
the writer knows of one instance where 
the ordinary life predominated. 


Industrial Insurance in Mexico 


Although the working class in Mex- 
ico is large, the time has not yet ar- 
rived to introduce industrial insurance. 
There are two important elements 
which militate against the successful 
prosecution of this class of insurance: 
The first is that the climate is so mild 
and the Mexican workman’s habits are 
so nomadic, that it would be next thing 
to impossible to collect more than a 
few weeks’ successive premiums from 
him. The second element is that the 
working classes are so widely separat- 
ed and so unevenly distributed that the 
cost of maintaining the business would 
be prohibitive. One company, now de- 
funct, tried industrial insurance in 
Mexico some years ago and dropped a 
cool million dollars in the venture. 


Group Insurance Becoming Popular 


Group insurance is rapidly coming to 
be understood in Mexico. Already the 
employers of more than sixteen thou- 
sand people have been shown the ad- 
vantages of this kind of insurance. 
When we consider that this figure rep- 
resents about 5 per cent of the total 
number of employees insured in the 
United States under group policies on 
June thirtieth, 1917 and, when we also 
know that at present, nearly all of the 
industries of Mexico are completely 
closed, then it is clear that, with the 
return of normal times, there will be 
opened to the insurance salesman an 
inexhaustible field for this kind of in- 
surance. 


Workmen’s Compensation Law Recently 
Enacted 

The recently enacted workmen’s com- 

pensation law of Mexico has naturally 

enlarged the field for insurance. How- 

ver, this line will scarcely be expected 

to develop to any great extent until the 
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advent of better times when all wheels 
of enterprise will be turning. 

Installations of pension systems will 
go hand in hand with regular and 
special underwriting lines. However, 
these too, must await an epoch of 
security. 


Long Term Endowments Growing in 
Favor 

Long term endowments, while not yet 
generally understood throughout Mex- 
ico, are becoming more popular each 
year and are the best defence the agent 
has against the oft-repeated state- 
ment, “I must die to win.” 


Good Field for Accident Insurance 


Accident insurance was very success- 
fully written during normal times by a 
few American companies at rates about 
fifty per cent higher than those 
charged in the United States. The 
nominal, normal accident and catas- 
trophe hazard in Mexico are much 
lower than those of the United States 
and were naturally a source of con- 
siderable profit. 

Fire Insurance Thrives 

Fire insurance has been successfully 
written in Mexico for many years at 
the same rates as in the United States. 

The fire record for the whole of 
fexico is an average of one serious 
conflagration in ten years. Consequent- 
ly the underwriting features of this 
branch are both easy and profitable. 


The Way to Achieve Success 

While the essentials of writing in- 
surance are the same in Mexico as 
those in the United States, the methods 
used are quite different. The salesman 
who breezes into a Mexican business 
man’s office and, without further ado, 
comes right down to cold figures, will 
very shortly learn that he is a complete 
loser. 

The insurable citizen of Mexico or 
more broadly speaking, the Mexican 
people, are most sensitive in the mat- 
ter of formality. By instinct they are 
polite, refined and gracious and it is 
difficult for them to understand the 
sometimes abrupt though kindly man- 
ner of his northern neighbor. Respect 
the customs and, if you will, idiosyn- 
crasies of the Mexican people, and you 
will find a warm welcome anywhere 
in the Republic. The insurance agent 
will find his prospect a veritable host 
and once he is able to write him, he 
has gained a friend who will not only 
repeat for him as often as he can af- 
ford, but, will recommend his newly 
made friend, the insurance salesman, 
to family and friends alike. 


Habit Talks 


(Continued from page 43) 


Of course, it is not thought that the 
salesman will ordinarily use the whole 
of his habit talk, word for word, as it 
is written, but he should have all of it 
so well studied and rehearsed that he 
could automatically use any part of it 
as the occasion of a sale might de- 
mand. And, furthermore, he should in- 
variably proceed by the steps indicated 
in the frame of his habit talk. From 
this there should be no exception. 

The subject of the habit talk is an 
extremely broad one and any discussion 
of it that might be considered at all 
comprehensive would take a great deal 
more space than is here available. 


Some office buildings in New York 
have a population of 10,000. As many 
prospects as there are in hundreds of 
towns. 
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up the moral tone of the citizenship of 
the young fellows just budding into man- 
hood. They have a higher regard for 
those depending upon them and are 
more frugal and have money with which 
to buy life insurance, while in the old 
days of the saloons so many of the 
young men debilitated themselves and 
were uninsurable, and, furthermore, did 
not have the money with which to buy 
insurance., This is not a temperance 


Writes Annual 
Premium Plan Only 


EASY TO 


WRITE; PERSISTENT 


D. M. Allen, Agent of Mutual Life in 
Columbus Grove, O., Explains 
His Work 


D. M. Allen, a successful agent of 
the Mutual Life in Columbus, O., writes 
all of his business on the Annual Prem- 
ium Plan. The Eastern Underwriter 
asked him why he did this. 

“The first reason is that it comes _ 
cheaper to the assured, than on either 
the semi-annual or quarterly plan,” he 


explained. 

‘Tt is more convenient for the 
assured and saves the company ex- 
pense and annoyance in collecting the 
premiums, and I have found in my ex- 
perience that the annual business is 
more persistent, as the assured is not 
so liable to allow his policy to lapse. I 
have always made it a point to solicit 
men who are able to pay their prem- 
iums annually. In fact, I always very 
carefully scan the moral and financial, 
as well as the physical hazard before 
I approach a man on the subject of 
life insurance. Consequently out of the 
last twenty-six applications that I have 
written I had no rejections and but one 
postponement. 


Temperate Town Furnishes More 
surance Opportunities 


D. M. ALLEN 


In- 


lecture but a mere statement of facts. 

“T make settlement with all my ap- 
plicants as soon as they sign the ap- 
plication and leave a binding receipt 
with the examining doctor to turn over 
to them as soon as he has passed them. 
I then attach my check for the full 
amount of the first premium. In this 
way all the business that I write is 
taken and I have to sell the insurance 
but once. If I did not follow this plan 
many times, I would be unable to place 


“In fact, I never approach a man with- 
out first knowing all about him that I 
can possibly find out. I never solicit 
a man who is in any way addicted to 
the drink habit, and in that respect will 
say that the young men in this locality 
are very free from that habit. About 
fifteen years ago this town did away 
with saloons and I have found that it 
has quite materially increased the de- 
mand for life insurance, as it has built 
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the policy because of the interference 
of some other unscrupulous agent or 
because the man may have changed 
his mind. I find out that a man always 
likes what he pays for much the best. 


Watches Progress of Young Men 


“I watch very closely for the opportune 
time to approach men. As their re- 
sponsibilities and ability to carry insur- 
ance increase I impress upon them that 
fact and have written several from two 
to six times. I am always very care- 
ful not to overload a young man just 
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starting out in life. To do so very often 
times causes him to lapse his insur- 
ance and makes him an enemy to the 
cause. There are innumerable things 
that an agent located as I am can do to 
build up a good life insurance business, 
f he has the disposition and does things 
in a tactful way. I never antagonize 
a man or keep drumming him continu- 
ally, in fact, I write most of my busi- 

ss on either the first or second inter- 
view, and if unable to write him then, 
leave him in an approachable way for 
a more opportune time.” 
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Art of Letter- Writing 
Anything But Dead 


Some years ago I started on Market 
Street at the Delaware River, taking 
every other store on the North side as 
far as Highth Street, then taking the 
South side from Highth Street to the 
River and coming up on the North side 
taking in the stores, which were not 
taken in the first day, repeating on the 
South side. I do not believe I wrote $1 
of business, but the experience which 
I gained in that week or ten days of dis- 
couraging work, has been a benefit to 
me all these years. 


Quite a number of the men I inquired 
for had been dead for some years; some 
were too old to even listen to insurance; 
others were utterly indifferent and not 
interested. Some were inquisitive and 
it was from this set that I gained 
“Knowledge.” 

I made it a practice, if I could not 
give an intelligent answer, to make a 
note of the inquiry and find out the cor- 
rect answer from the Company. In 
fact, this has always been my practice. 
If I am asked a question today, I give 
the answer as I think it should be and 
if there is any doubt in my mind about 


By W. J. Jones, Philadelphia, Penn Mutual 
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the correctness of it, upon my return to 
the office I have the answer confirmed. 
If I find I have given the wrong answer, 
even in an apparent immaterial thing, 
I will phone the man and tell him so. 


Another method of securing propects 
is by circularizing. I have always found 
better results may be obtained in cir- 
cularizing the same list and on a spe- 
cific proposition rather than on a gen- 
eral form. For example: If I were go- 
ing to circularize the marriage licenses, 
I.would use a. Monthly Income letter; 
if to insure a mortgage, I would use a 
Five-Year Term contract; if to merely 
increase a man’s estate and leave a 
lump sum, I would use the life form; 
for saving, the Endowment. , 

These letters will bring a small per- 
centage of replies. Then, too, prospects 
may be secured from your own pros- 
pects and policyholders. You may often 
secure the names from people you know, 
or with whom you have done business; 
and while you are at times requested 
not to mention their names, you have 
a specific reason for calling and a good 
opening. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

you direct me to. Should I get highest, 
you take a policy and get no commis- 
sion on any business you direct me to.” 
He at once consented and got the high- 
est card, which I was very glad, as he 
thought the joke was all on me. I im- 
mediately filled out the application, 
which he signed without another word, 
giving me a check in full for the premi- 
um. 

1 visited with them a few minutes and 
left, but not until I had made an ap- 
pointment for the next day with the 
neighbors. The following day I closed 
with the two neighbors and received 
their checks for $650. 

I get a personal letter of recommenda- 
tion for myself and company from all 
whom I do business with, which I find 
a great benefit in getting new business. 
I sold $80,000 worth or insurance in 
that territory and came home in two 
weeks with $3,000 for my work. 

I had the desire generated, backed by 
will, which gave me motive force or 
action and was always positive. I sold 
myself instead of my contract and in- 
duced my feelings and desires in my 
customer. ° 

To close my story, I will tell you what 
became of the other agent. He stayed 
with me two weeks and went into the 
Home Office at the same time I did. I 
gave him $750 in cash for his two 
weeks’ riding with me. He thought the 


“imsurance business so good that he pur- 


and started out again alone. That was 
four months ago. He is now making a 
success as a salesman and I am sure 
that any man who has desire within 
him, backed with will power, intelli- 
gently used, can do the same. 


Even a Crab Will 


Succumb to Treatment 


By H. A. Kneeshaw, Devils Lake, N. D.., 
Scandia Life 


The hardest nut that'I ever had to 
crack was a farmer that a banker at 
Peekin, N. D., with whom I was work- 
ing, told me about. The banker and I 
were doing a good business, and I had 
noticed the beauti- 
ful home of the far- 
mer in question. 

“Why don’t we 
call there?” I asked, 
as we were driving 
past. He looked 
horrified. “That 
man is the biggest 
crab in this town- 
ship. Once he 
overdrew a_  drait 
and when I wrote 
him a polite letter 
about it he came 
in, closed his ac- 
count, and I 
thought he was going to shoot up the 
bank,” he answered. 

“Oh, come in anyway,” I said. 
will not eat us.” 

I was only partly right, as the dog 
came running out to scare us away. 
Back of the dog was the farmer. 
I pretended not to see the stormy 
look on his face, but attempted 
to shake hands and tell him what a 
beautiful place he had. He would not 
unbend. I stuck to him until he invited 
me to dinner. I told him that I never 


“He 


ate what I did not pay for. That an- 
gered him. 
“You paper collar dude,’ he said, 


‘if my home is not good enough for 
you, get off my farm.” 

‘I did my best to explain that I was 
trying to save his wife some bother and 
that I was not ready to leave as I had 
come to get acquainted with him. I 
told him I wanted his life’s story; that 
I was sure it must be very interesting 
inasmuch as he had succeeded where 
60 many others have failed. 

a 


eine, 
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It was below zero out, and after he 
was convinced that he had frozen me 
enough, he said: “I know you are go- 
ing to try to sell me something, but you 
will not get a cnance until you will 
come in and eat with me.” I consented. 


After dinner he asked me what was 
on my mind. I took out of my pocket 
a list of policyholders of that com- 
munity, arranged in order of the size 
of the policy. He glanced at it and 
said: “Well, I will beat most of these 
guys anyway; I'll take $7,500.” When 
I told him he should go to Peekin, N. 
D., to be examined, he said that I had 
another guess coming for he was done 
with that town for good. I took five 
minutes more and made him promise 
to go there. 


Eye Specialist Helps 
Land Some Good Cases 


By A. Alvin North, Dayton, O., Union 
Central Life 


I had been in a city two hundred 
miles from home, and from some clue 
of acquaintance called upon a very 
busy man, an eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialist, aged 53. 


I sold him $5,000, 
which was de- 
livered by mail. 
In a few days 
a letter came 
from him, and, 
as I opened it, 
a fear that 
some interfer- 
ence had come 
in entered my 
mind, but his 
letter, very 
short, recited 
that he appre- 
ciated my ac- 
2 quaintance, 
and, if again in the city, he would 
gladly suggest to me a few approaches. 
This was sufficient to occasion an early 
call. He gave me seven suggestions, 
although he, immediately, killed the 
first by calling him on the ’phone and 
telling him, before I could warn him, 
that an insurance acquaintance was at 
his office and he wished to send him 
down. He was very promptly told to 
keep him as far away as possible, and, 
of course, no sale resulted. 
Took Six Prospects 

I asked him to give me the names 
and profession of the other men and 
tell me of their success, which he did. 
I took them in the order he sug- 
gested, the president’:of a soap com- 
pany, leading attorney, two doctors, 
and two other prospects. To none 
did I tell that I knew the eye 
specialist. My success was the most 
marvelous of my entire career. Ex- 
cept one doctor, I sold each of the 
others $10,000 apiece, and the private 
secretary of the soap manufacturer 
$5,000. With these applications, taken 
and examined in forty-eight hours, I 
returned to the specialist, and told him 
there had been a very serious mistake 
made, that the mistake was all mine 
and not his, that five of these men 
had taken $10,000 each, but the most 
eminent of all, the specialist, had only 
$5,000. 

A Little Oversight Corrected 

“We must correct this at once,” I 
continued, and I immediately began 
writing an application for the addition- 
al five. He did not hesitate, said he 
was glad of my success, and declared 
that he shared a pride in the result. 

The only thing which disturbed him 
was that Dr. B. did not buy. “He is 
making big money,” he reflected. ‘He 
moved in here from a smaller city, and 
in two years has become the second 
leading surgeon, and some day will be 
the first.” 
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“T told him all that, Doctor,” was my 
comment, “but you know how gruff he 
is and how self-willed. I could scarcely 
get into his private room, and the mo- 
ment he discovered I had insurance in 
mind, he broke off and said: - ‘Save my 
minutes; no one can sell me a policy 
until the 14th of April—about seventy 
days hence—and that day I am going to 
buy $10,000, as my age changes the next 
day. If you want to come that day with 
the others, I will be glad to see you; 
although I warn you that you must 
have the best, for Mr. X the ————— 
man, recently paid me $200.00 for an 
operation, and Mr. Y, the man, 
belongs to all the clubs I do, and Mr. Z, 
the man, is an old friend back 
home, and I have always told him that 
when I buy he shall have a chance.’ ”’ 

I said: “Doctor, I will take down the 
date of your birth and your wife’s first 
Mame, and write in $10,000 as an 
amount,” which I proceeded to do, and 
then I said: “Add your name there; 
and, living far from here, I will carry 
it just as a reminder, and I am very 
glad to have met you.” He said: “I 
will not sign if there is to be any im- 
phed oblgation to buy,’ and 1 an- 
swered: “Certainly not.” So he signed. 


and, as I put the blank out of his sight,- 


I said: “Doctor, I am going to under- 
take to do you a great turn which will 
be only in line with our plan. I know 
a doctor in a county seat near by, and 
he is our Company’s examiner there. 
He is young and alert, and is building 
a good, general practice. A meeting be- 
tween you two might result in his bring- 
ing his surgical cases here. He will 
welcome your acquaintance and will 
gladly examine you here in your office, 
and you will do me the favor of being 
able to see you later and present you 
a policy under seal, which will be sub- 
mitted to you only as a sample, and 
you can buy anybody’s on that day 
just as you now intend.” He did not 
oppose this, though at first approach, 
he was an exceedingly gruff man. 


Policy Issued 


Before going to my home, I arranged 
with the county seat doctor for the ex- 
amination, and asked him to wait ten 
days, so my policy would be less than 
sixty days old, a Company requirement, 
when the contest day arrived. All this 
worked well, and the policy was issued. 

I called on the morning preceding the 
day when he was going to buy for sure. 
The gruff man greeted me cheerfully, 
waving me into his private room, and 
of all the “samples” not under seal I 
had ever seen at any one time, that 
big, long table of his contained them, 
and he had all but placed his chairs 
for the salesman. He said: 


“Look them over, and here is a 
place saved for your samples.” Not 
a single one of them did I unfold, 
but I said: “Doctor, I have no 
samples. These are all good samples 
and I shall not help you decide which 
one should become a policy.” Then I 
added: ‘My policy is under seal. I 
would not dare treat it as these blanks 
here before you. A few weeks ago, the 
eye specialist bought $10,000 of me, no 
samples submitted; and the president 
of the soap company bought $10,000 
of me, no samples submitted; and 
D. W. A., the attorney, $10,000 of 
me, no samples submitted; and the doc- 
tor you pay rent to, $10,000 of me, no 
samples submitted, etc., and all of these 
men are older than you, and some of 
them much older than you. Now, Doctor, 
I am not going to see you tomorrow; 
you can lean my chair forward and 
they will think I did not come. You 
are a $20,000 man, and you can put my 
policy away and choose the second best 
tomorrow.” 


He answered: “Well, it seems so 
natural, I believe I will do it.” And 
he wrote me his check, and I re- 


ceipted him and went my way. 
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The Most Interesting Case I Ever Had 
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Never Too Tired To 
Write a $100,000 App. 


By Harry B. Rosen, New York Life 
It is difficult for me to say what is 
the most interesting case which I have 


ever had, but one which was rather 
unusual I'll tell you about. I had had 
a particularly hard day, leaving my 
home early in the morning and seeing 
many people, including doctors. After 
a bive to eat I reached home “all in.” 
It was about 11 o’clock at night and I 
immediately retired. At midnight the 
telephone bell rang and a friend of 
mine, at the other end of the wire, told 
me that he was at the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, and had with him a prominent 
Chicago business man whom he wanted 
me to meet. 

“But, I am in bed,” I said, “and never 
was so tired in my life.” 

“O, you can go to bed any time,” was 
his comment, “but Blank only comes 
to New York once a year, and here’s 
your chance to meet him. He leaves 
for home in the morning.” 


Insurance Always a Part of the Con- 
versation 


“Tl be there,” was my reply, although 
I didn’t have the faintest idea what he 
wanted to see me about. I met the 
gentleman. He and my friend were 
having late supper in the big room down 
stairs. We hadn’t been together very 
long before insurance cropped up. 

It is impossible for me to talk very 
long with any one without the conver- 
sation taking an insurance turn. I do 
not introduce the subject, but the other 
fellow always does sooner or later. 
When the restaurant closed I had this 
man’s application for $100,000 in my 
pocket and went home and had a good 
night’s sleep. 


Sold Planter While 
Other Agents Watched 


By M. C. Tyler, Clarksdale, Miss., 
General Agent Gulf Coast Life 

Mr. H., a cotton planter, was in the 
market for $25,000 insurance, while two 
participating men were fighting each 
other for the business, the prospect be- 
ing a cotton planter, and not a wizard 
at figures. 

I got wise to the situation, telephoned 
one of my competitive, non-participating 
men, put him on, and told him to sug- 
gest that the prospect make a cross 
table competitive case of it, then use 
his own good judgment. They agreed, 
making engagement at 7:30 o’clock that 
evening. 

I stopped by the doctor’s home at 
8:00 that night and asked him to go 
with me. My reason for being late, was 
I wanted the prospect to get a good 
ear full of dividends and alleged divi- 
dends, return of over charges, etc. Up- 
on my arrival I asked the doctor to sit 
in the car a few minutes. Entering the 
office, I was offered the floor. 

Addressing the prospect, I said: “Mr. 
H., you are a very busy man; you have 
heard more about rates, dividends, net 
cost and return of over charges, the 
last two days than you wanted to hear. 
Isn’t that true?” Mr. H. answered “Yes. 
These gentlemen have got me about half 
nutty. What kind have you got?” “Mr. 
H., I am representing a legal reserve 
company, grown at home.” (Taking 
watch out of pocket and laying it on the 
table.) “Since I have the floor, gentle- 
men, I will ask you for five minutes’ 
time.” Being accepted, I turned to my 
competitors, asking if they would yield 
to two questions. Every one of them 
was willing.. 

I singled out one of them. “Mr. D., 
as a man with many years’ experience, 
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as a life underwriter, do you believe a 
beneficiary would collect the money for 
a life insurance policy, carried by the 
insured, in any legal reserve life insur- 
ance company?” Mr. D.: “Yes.” I 
said: “Thank you.” Then turning to 
Mr. F. I asked him if it was a fact that 
all legal reserve life insurance compan- 
ies were based on the American experi- 
ence table of mortality? Mr. F. an- 
swered: “Yes.” 

I thanked him, turning to the pros- 
pect, saying: “Mr. H., I have proved to 
you that a policy contract in my com- 
pany is safe. I have also proved to you, 
using my competitors as evidence, that 
all companies start on the same table, 
.eir rates being figured from that table, 
and surely there is not a great deal of 
difference in any of them. You are too 
busy a man, Mr. H., to worry yourself 
about thirty-nine cents here and sixty- 
nine cents there. I have asked my com- 
petitors two questions, now I want to 
ask you one., Mr. H., if you can buy your 
protection in a home company, don’t 
you think you owe them the prefer- 
ence?” Without waiting for his answer, 
I placed an application in front of him, 
taking fountain pen from my pocket, as 
Isaid: “Mr. H., you want life insurance 
protection and your home company can 
sell it to you.” Mr. H. very proudly 
wrote his name on my application. I 
stepped to the office door, called the 
doctor, and it was all over. 


The highest non-participating 
present was mine. 


rate 


Increasing Insurance On 


Man Who Is Worth $250,000 


By H. A. Wittliff, Dallas, Southland Life 


My most interesting case was a 
prominent lawyer, former Judge, stock- 
raiser and property owner, aged 50, and 
worth $250,000. He was uninsured and 
a half dozen or more home office spe- 
cials from different companies had 


failed to make any notable impression 
on his mind. A bank president, his 
friend and mine, arranged the inter- 
view, explaining to me at the time that 
ne case was in his judgment, hope- 
ess. 


“Judge, I didn’t seek this interview 
in the hope of writing your application,” 
I said, “because I know that more 
capable life agents than I ever hope 
to be failed to interest you in the sub- 
ject, but I am a young man, have 
selected life insurance as a profession 
and as my life’s work, won’t you please 
tell me why you are not carrying a 
$100,000 or more on your life?” 

In this way I put him on the defen- 
sive and in the attitude of arguing the 
negative side of the question. I an- 
swered all of his objections, and em- 
phasized the moral objection of a 
cash indemnity, that no one interested 
in his life should suffer financial dis- 
tress at his death. 


Not a Side Issue 


The last objection made was that he 
had maturing obligations that must be 
met, and could not divert any part of 
his income to side issues. I explained 
to him that life insurance was not a 
side issue, but an essential part of a 
properly rounded estate; that it was 
the balance wheel that held a big busi- 
ness steady, and that it was the cement 
which held the parts together. I then 
closed my talk with this statement: 


“If you can owe $100,000, you can 
afford to owe $4,000 additional. Make 
your indebtedness $104,000, and let this 
four thousand pay off the $100,000 at 
your death. Will you do it?” He said, 
“Let’s go over to the bank,” and within 
the hour following he was written and 
examined. 

This case was doubly interesting, be- 
cause the Judge immediately became 
as enthusiastic as the converted Turk; 
and has directly and indirectly in- 
fluenced, to my benefit, something over 
two hundred thousand additional busi- 
ness. : 


THE FEDERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Chicago, the OLDEST and LARGEST Illinois Legal Reserve 
Company, originally organized and ever since continuously 
operated as such, now operating in its nineteenth year and 
in eighteen adjoining central states, with over $26,000,000 
of high grade insurance in force, over $4,250,000 of assets, 
$500,000 of surplus to policyholders and a premium income 
of over $3,000 per day, desires to contract with State and 
District Managers and Solicitors in South Dakota, Colorado 


and Montana. 


It wants only determined, 


capable, industrious men of 


high character and correct habits, who stand well in their 
communities, who will be ASSETS (not LIABILITIES) to 
the Company, preferably inexperienced in insurance, desir- 
ous of life-long connections, willing to be taught the pro- 
fession by a company of enterprising, conservative and 
honorable management, whose policies and agents’ con- 
tracts are unexcelled in fairness. 


Such men (or women) may secure contracts, affording 
an opportunity to establish a COMPETENCY and a 
CONTINUING INCOME, to represent either the LIFE 
DEPARTMENT, or the ACCIDENT and HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENT, or BOTH, as may seem mutually most 


advantageous. 


For detailed information address, giving references, 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 


or 


CHARLES S. RANNELLS, Secretary 


FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, Chicago 


Question About Weight 
Caused Query About Rate 


By Clinton M. Odell, Minneapolis, 
Northwestern National Life 


During the first year of my Life In- 
surance experience, I was introduced to 
a banker in Southern Minnesota by a 
prominent man who had interested him- 
self in my success. The two of us in- 
vited this banker out to dinner, and 
after the cigars were lighted, opened 
up on life insurance. He listened to 
what I had to say, and after I had 
finished stated that he had all the in- 
surance which he desired to carry for 
the present. 

When I returned to my office I out- 
lined a “very attractive” proposition 
and mailed it to him, still hoping that 
something might come of the interview. 
In this letter I told him that I was 
figuring on coming down to see him 
again. He didn’t extend to me the 
courtesy of a regular reply to my letter, 
but wrote on the bottom of it, “Don’t 
come” signed his name and sent it 
back. 

I don’t know to this day why I did it, 
but when I received my letter back with 
his notation, I took the next train for 
his town, arrived there in the morning, 
found him in the bank reading the 
morning paper. He greeted me: “Are 
you back here again?” “Yes,” I said, 
“Can I come in if I won’t talk life in- 
surance?” He said, “Come on in; talk 
anything you like.” Well, we discussed 
polities, religion and crops, and all the 
while I was figuring hard on something 
to get him interested in the real issue. 

Suddenly I got an inspiration, and I 
said: “You are getting pretty heavy. 
How near the limit are you?” “What 
limit?” said he. Very impressively 
“The limit over which no man buys life 
insurance.” ‘“What’s that,” he replied. 
I got out my rate book with the table 
of ages and weights in it and found he 
was just one pound under the maxi- 


mum. “What is your rate on Ordinary 
Life?” said he. The rate was forthcom- 
ing and inside of five minutes I had him 
signed up for $5,000 Ordinary Life. 

He was examined, and before noon I 
was doing a cakewalk on the railway 
station platform, wholly satisfied with 
myself and delighted with the business 
of life insurance. 

I recite the writing of this little policy 
as my most interesting life insurance 
experience, because it was one of the 
incidents which gave me confidence in 
myself and made me permanent in the 
business, and taught me the real mean- 
ing of the life insurance motto: “You 
never can tell when you are going to 
strike pay dirt.” 


Didn’t Insure Early; 
Saw That Sons Did So 


By E. P. Bean, Cotton States Life, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Ever since I became an insurance 
man, 18 years ago, I have always 
avoided telling a man that his policy 
would cost him something. I think that 
is a fatal mistake—instead, I have tried 
to show to my prospect that he is not 
spending any money by investing in an 
insurance policy, but opening the 
best kind of a savings account for him- 
self and family. It is a 20-year Christ- 
mas savings fund should he live. It is 
a far more useful present to his wife 
and family should he be called by 
death. i 

Some years ago I was in South Ala- 
bama and called on a gentleman about 
60 years of age. I told him my busi- 
ness and the company I represented. 
His reply was: 

“Unfortunately, I took out no insur- 
ance for myself when I was a young 
man. I think it is a good thing. It 
would cost me a great deal of money 
now, even if I could pass an insurance 
examination. But if agreeable to you, 
see my son and try and interest him. 
If you can persuade him to take out 


Financial Condition 
December 31, 1917 


ASSETS 


First mortgage loans on real 
estate, Liberty bonds, loans on 
policies, accrued premiums, in- 
terest, etc., $2,625,837.75. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve needed to mature all 
policies, pay accrued policy and 
all other claims of whatever 
nature, except on capital stock 
account, $1,014,497.49. 


Excess of Assets Over Liabilities — 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,611,340.26 


protection to policyholders. 


NEW WORLD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1917 Greatest Year 


of Growth in Company’s History 


Insurance in Force 


$17,142,000.00 
1917 Gains Over 1916 


Increase in Assets 


$714,917.00 
Increase in Insurance in Force 
$11,039,961.00 
Pyramids of Progress 

End of Insurance 

Year in Force Assets 
1915 $4,572,495 $1,827,408 
1916 6,102,075 1,910,920 
1917 17,142,000 2,625,837 


_New World Life Insurance Company is carefully and scien- 
tifically managed and has never impaired the strength of its 


_ Since its organization (1911) it has invested $3,242,632.00 
in Bonds, Warrants and Mortgages. 


It has averaged 7.2 per cent. interest annually on its mort- 
gage investments and its losses on investments since organi- 
zation have been less than 1-3 of 1 per cent. 


Surplus to Policyholders - $1,611,340.26 


Home Office, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


JOHN J. CADIGAN, President 


August 30, 1918 
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2 $5,000 policy I'll pay the premium.” 
Son Signs for $5,000 


I found my man, explained to him 
the value of a policy taken out early 
in life (he was only 25) and told him 
that his father now realized his mistake 
in not taking out a policy when a young 
man. Like the average person of his 
years, the son could not see the. neces- 
sity of taking out a policy. I told him 
in detail what his father had said to 
me; he was reluctant, but I finally 
closed with him for a $5,000 policy, 
although he didn’t seem to want it even 
if the premium was paid by some one 
else. 

About ten days later I delivered the 
policy to his father and received a 
check for $165. Before leaving I 
thanked him for the policy and asked 
him if he knew of anyone else in the 
neighborhood whom I might interest 
and write. He gave me the name of his 
son-in-law about three miles away. I 
called on the young man; introduced 
myself, showed him the check endorsed 
by his father-in-law and explained why 
I had called. He didn’t want any in- 
surance; had never bought any; didn’t 
want any then. He was well-to-do and 
intelligent. I persisted and showed him 
that a 20-Payment life insurance policy. 
obtainable by depositing $187 a year, 
was like a savings account. He was 
not buying anything he didn’t want,’ but 
putting money away in the soundest 
kind of a bank. In other words, he 
was buying a bond of the satest kind 
that would mature in either one of two 
ways. 

One way was to live 20 years and 
make 20 annual deposits. In that case, 
I explained we would return all the 
money he had deposited with us—-$3,740. 

The other way was *o die at any 
time after the first year’s premium had 
been paid and h's fan:ly would receive 
the full amount of the bond- $8,000. I 
closed him. 


Four More Sons 


About three months later | received 
a letter from the father of my policy- 
holder stating that he had four more 
boys for whom he wanted to buy in- 
surance and asking me to call on him 
the next time I was in his section. I 
ealled the following week. He told me 
that his letter was doubtless a little 
unusual, but the reason for writing me 
was that several men had visited him 
after it became known that I had sold 
policies to his son and son-in-law—men 
in the insurance business who wanted 
to place more policies with the family, 
but he had told me that when the busi- 
ness was ready he wanted to place it 
with a man in whom he had confidence, 
and that was the reason he had asked 
me to call. 

He had four boys he wanted me to sell 
—17, 19, 21 and 23 respectively. He 
asked how much I thought he could 
afford to carry on the younger boys 
and how much they could afford to 
carry after they were 21. That was an 
embarrassing question, and I explained 
that I naturally wanted to sell the boys 
all I could but at the same time I didn’t 
want to take advantage of them, and 
his answer was: “That is why I want 
you to sell them.” 

I told him what $5,000 would cost 
each boy; he said he could carry that 
until all were 21, then he questioned 
as to whether some of them could carry 
that amount when the burden fell on 
themselves. I suggested $2,500 each as 
a burden that all could carry. He 
called the boys up, and two of them 
had to go to their mother to get their 
exact birth-dates, but we closed the 
deal. Their premiums have been paid 


-promptly ever since. 


Agents’ Self Confidence 
Gives Prospect Confidence 


By S. L. Morton, St. Louis, General 
Agent Connecticut Mutual 


As I have had a great many com- 
petitive cases it is hard to look back 
and state which one I consider my most 
difficult case. I believe, however, that 


the following is about as good an ex- 
ample as any: 


Prospect, age 38, wife 37, son 12 
years old. Secretary and sales man- 
ager of large and prosperous manu- 
facturing concern in which he was 
heavily interested. Wife in frail health. 
Dividends on his stocks representing 
practically all of his estate passed 
previous year because of uncertainties 
ahead. This made him susceptible to 
monthly income proposition as he did 
not know but some such thing might 
happen again after his death, making 
income to wife (not physically strong) 
an uncertainty. 

Informed that this party was con- 
templating insurance, I found that there 
were seventeen good companies ahead 
of me. 


Visualizing Contingencies 


I secured an interview and was asked 
to submit a sample policy on monthly 
income, $100 per month, twenty years, 
and for life, on 20-Payment. Plan, as 
every one of the seventeen companies 
had been asked to do. I told him that 
I did not deal in sample policies but 
that if he would give me a few minutes 
I could demonstrate to his satisfaction 
that the Income Service we were offer- 
ing would, I was convinced, cover all 
the contingencies he wished to provide. 
I visualized this by presenting checks 
made out for the income suggested. He 
smiled and appreciated the simplicity 
of my proposition as compared ‘with the 
idea of wading through sample policies 
so I saw that I was in the running. I 
told him that if he would satisfy him- 
self as to the best proposition offered 
by the seventeen different companies, 
I would then prove to his satisfaction 
my proposition superior to that. In 
other words, I let the other companies 
cut each other’s throats and then fig- 
ured against the one company he 
thought the best of all. 

A few days later he came into my 
office by appointment and informed me 
that he had decided to take his policy 
with such and such a company that 


had been conspicuous for its large divi- 
dend returns. I told him that com- 
pany was a first-class company and 
would give him splendid service but 
that I could show him that my proposi- 
tion was more fully adapted to his 
needs. I ignored this other company 
and explained to my prospect in detail 
the many advantages of my policy. 


Wanted Whole Amount 


Naturally, being perfectly familiar 
with my goods I grew enthusiastic 
about it and it seemed to be infectious 
because my prospect turned to me and 
said: “Well, Morton, I’ll tell you what 
Tll do! When I came in here I had 
decided to give this business to the 
on eee Life Insurance Company, but 
I will just give you half.” I reached 
for an application blank and said: “Mr. 
Se ee if my proposition is not 
good for the whole thing it is not good 
for half,” and began asking him the 
questions in the application. 


I left the amount blank and he signed 
it that way but did not refer again to 
the amount he would give me. I had 
him immediately examined and in the 
meantime prepared a receipt and a note 
for the full annual premium for the 
total amount under consideration. 
When the examination was over I asked 
him if he had passed alright and he 
said he thought he had. I then handed 
him the receipt for the full premium 
on $18,140. He asked what that was for 
and I pointed out the advantage of pay- 
ing his premium in advance. He wrote 
me a check for the amount I had given 
him which was for the total insurance 
I had talked to him. He made no refer- 
ence to the amount. When I delivered 
the policy he said: “Morton, do you 
know what sold me that full amount?” 

I asked him what. He said: “Your 


confidence in your proposition as evi- | 


denced by your statement that it was 
good for all or none.” 

I tried to interest him in some more 
income insurance but found that I could 
not do so. Then I said: “Mr. Blank, 
suppose you should go to the bank to 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


A purely mutual company, issuing all desir- 
able forms of life insurance. 


Its attractive literature is of material assist- 


ance to its agents. 


This Company’s record of fair treatment of 
policyholders and agents alike, makes an 
affiliation with the Berkshire very desir- 


able. 


Correspondence solicited with ambitious 
and trustworthy producers. 


For particulars address— 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies, Pittsfield, Mass. 


borrow $10,000 and they said. ‘We will 
let you have the money for 6 per cent., 
but if you pay us 7 per cent. we will 
cancel your loan in the event of death.’ ” 
He said: “Say that again.” I repeated 
my statement and added, “There would 
be no question about your taking them 
up on it.” “Of course,’ I continued, 
“no bank could make such a proposition 
but you pay the bank 6 per cent. and us 
1 per cent. and you will accomplish the 
same purpose.” “You have made me 
say ‘Yes’,” he said, “after saying ‘No’. 
I have contemplated buying some more 
stock in my concern.” I wrote him for 
$10,000, Five Year Term, dated a few 
months ahead and at the end of those 
few months, before his regular annual 
premium was due, I converted this 
policy into $10,000 Annual Life. 


Overheard Lunch Talk 
Landed $500,000 Case 


By Perez Huff, Travelers, N. Y. City 


Rather than to give you a story of the 
most difficult life insurance case written 
by me, I believe that it would be more 
helpful to your readers if I relate a case 
which I wrote for $500,000, as it will 
clearly indicate 
that it is pos- 
sible to write 
absolute strang- 
ers. for large 
amounts. 

While lunching 
at a prominent 
restaurant I 
Overheard a 
conversation 
between two 
life insurance 
agents, one of 
whom was hap- 
pily telling the 
other of his success in writing a $100,- 
000 case. He said that the applicant 
had promised him the insurance for 
some time; that he had made several 
calls, and the last one that morning re- 
sulted in closing it. The other agent 
congratulated him, and inquired how 
much insurance applicant was carrying, 
to which the successful agent replied, 
that with the $100,000 applied for, it 
made a total of $500,000. 


Making the Private Secretary Sit Up 
and Take Notice 

The name and business of the appli- 
cant being distinctly overheard by me, 
I made a note of it, and upon my return 
to the office ascertained that the party 
referred to was a man of considerable 
means, at the head of a large corpora- 
tion. I called on him immediately, but 
his faithful private secretary would not 
allow me to see him until I had used 
every resourceful method to gain an 
audience, the successful one being that 
I assured him it was a personal matter 
of great importance, and that it was 
necessary for me to see his employer 
privately, especially as it had reference 
to his corporation. 

After being admitted to the inner of- 
fice, I assumed a dignified attitude— 
stating that I came upon a special mis- 
sion, deeming it wise not to mention 
the nature of my visit to his private 
secretary, and that I would appreciate 
very much if he would give instructions 
that we were not to be disturbed for at 
least fifteen minutes, which had the 
desired effect. 

I repeated the conversation over- 
heard at lunch, and after remarking that 
I had made an investigation and discov- 
ered that prospect was reputed to be 
worth so many thousands, and that he 
had made his corporation very success- 
ful, he was in rather a pleasant frame 
of mind. I impressed him with the fact 
that he was of considerable value to his 
corporation, and that if he would die it 
would prove a serious loss to the cor- 
poration, aS it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to replace the value of his ability 
to the corporation, and I deemed it wise, 
as long as he had evidently passed a suc- 
cessful physical examination, to call at 
once, as this was the psychological 
moment to make him realize the value 
of corporation insurance, and thereby 
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take advantage of the auspicious cir- 
cumstances. 

He was rather stunned at first, but 
being a quick thinker and a clever busi- 
ness man, told me frankly that he ad- 
mired me for my nerve, and after satis- 
tying him that I was responsible, as well 
as thoroughly versed with the matter 
in hand, I succeeded in writing him for 
$500,000, on the Ordinary Life plan, 
making same payable to his corporation. 

I now count that gentleman as one 
of my intimate business friends, and 
have secured a considerable amount of 
insurance through his influence and co- 
operation. 

My agents are taught scientific sales- 
manship methods, which enable them 
to realize when the psychological m’: 
ment arrives, so as to take advantage 
of it. This embodies the art of making 
a cold canvass and to develop the end- 
less chain system. We have several 
splendid examples of highly successful 
insurance salesmen, who have written 
nearly a million dollars of life insurance 
the first year and whose production has 
increased in subsequent years. 


Doctor Won By A 
Bit of Repartee 


By Emory D. Bream, Des Moines, Ia., 
Berkshire Life 


An interesting case I recall is that 
of a doctor whose practice was confined 
to pathological work and whose stand- 
ing in the profession was very high. 
From his experience as a salesman 
during vacation while in college he was 
peculiarly suspicious because of the 
tactics he had been taught, and doubt- 
less emploved. in extracting money from 
people with little regard for what he 
returned. Other companies had been 
trying to write him; one in particular 
was enlarging upon a certain special de- 
ferred dividend proposition promising 


large returns at the end of twenty 
years. 
As the interview drew nearer the 


point of trying to close it, he finally 
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remarked that his wife wanted him to 
reduce the amount materially now and 
take small policies at intervals. Look- 
ing him square in the eyes my response 
was “Doctor, I did not know that you 
were a homeopath.” 

That did the work. He burst out 
laughing, grew confidential about his 
finances, and explained that he expected 
to go to Europe to study further but 
would have to borrow money for that 
trip. He was then in an attitude of 
mind to listen to advice. At first he 
would think of nothing but 20-Year 
Endowment; but his application was 
secured for a life policy for more than 
he at first contemplated. He took the 
trip to Hurope and had the benefit 
of a larger amount of insurance for his 
family and felt that a real service had 
been rendered him. 


‘Farmer Owed On Mortgage; 


Insurance Saves Worry 


By M. M. Robertson, Omaha, Common- 
wealth Life 


I was driving through the country 
last year on my way to see a prospect 
in a small town and was delayed on ac- 
count of tire trouble. At noon I was 
passing a beautiful little home, saw a 
gentleman in the 
yard and asked him 
if it were possible 
to get dinner with 
him. He made in- 
quiry of his wife 
and told me that 
they could take 
care of me. While 
eating I broached 
the subject of life 
insurance. He said 
he had never given 
the matter much 
consideration, . but 
that of late he had 
| been getting the 
— opinion of different 
successful men of his acquaintance and 
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that he had come to the conclusion that 
it might be a good thing, and askea 
me to explain to him the different pol- 
icies. I did so, and he immediately 
said: “Well, I’m in debt $10,000. I am 
paying 7% interest. We have no chil- 
dren and I don’t want to think that, 
if I should die, my wife would have to 
struggle to save our equity in the place, 
and I believe that I can dig up the ex- 
tra 4% that I will have to deposit in 
order to make a certainty out of an un- 
certainty. If I die, you people pay the 
mortgage; if I live, I’ll pay it; and if I 
don’t want your policy at that time I 
can take out nearly as much cash as I 
have invested. 

“T can also see that it will be an 
added protection to my banker if at any 
time I should have to increase my credit 
at the*bank. And then I’ll just consider 
at the end of the year that I did not 
raise quite as much crop as I usually 
do and then I won’t miss the money I 
have invested in this policy.” 

I got his application for $10,000. 

I have met and written insurance for 
people in all walks of life, but this man’s 
arguments and his method of reasoning 
have always appealed to me, and if 
everyone would look at insurance from 
the same common sense standpoint our 
task would be much easier. I have made 
it a practice, during the last few years, 
to confine most of my soliciting to men 
above forty years of age as it seems to 
me that the arguments in favor of an 
older person taking insurance are much 
greater than in the case of the younger 
man. The older man’s earning capacity 
is getting less every day and he could 
add to his estate by purchasing insur- 
ance much easier than by any other 
method. I have never preached invest- 
ment in the selling of insurance. I 
have always advocated protection and 
the purchasing of an estate on the 
easiest terms possible and advised the 
applicant that there were only two 
things in insurance that it was really 
necessary that he understand: First, 
what is the policy worth if he lives, and 
what is it worth if he dies; and that his 
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motto on the wall should be: “I hope 
and pray that I live until I pay for it.” 

In fact my idea of an argument for 
life insurance has always been the ap- 
plication of common sense. I sincerely 
believe that ithe average life insurance 
solicitor talks over the prospect’s head, 
and that the average solicitor will have 
a better business and less lapsations if 
he will confine himself to the simple 
argument produced and set forth by this 
uneducated farmer. 


WHY BROWN SUCCEEDS 


Good Company, Business Sense and 
Energy Will Carry Any Agent 
To Goal 


Le Roy D. Brown, an agent of the 
Travelers in Hartford, made such a 
splendid record in such a short time 
that the Company informed other agents 
about his work. f 

When asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer to explain his success Mr. 
Brown’s response was strictly to the 
point: 

“When you have a good company 
and then apply good sound business 
principles, plus energy, the business 
comes.” 


FORGET TO INSURE LIVES 


The statement was made in a recent ~ 
issue of Leslie’s that out of 12,000,000 
dwellings in the United States, 6,000,- 
000 are protected by fire insurance, but 
that out of a population of over 100,- 
000,000, only 18,000,000 have taken out 
life insurance policies. This shows the 
strange contradictions of human nature. 


The medical profession which was 
originally ‘bitterly opposed to the 
Health Insurance Act, is now, Senator 
Colby says, entirely reconciled. As for 
labor, he says it would “start a revolu- 
tion should the Act be repealed.” 


The Continental Casualty has had more than 30 years’ experience in dealing with Life 
Insurance Agents 


The Continental Casualty has paid Twenty Million Dollars of Indemnities to policyhold- 
ers throughout the United States. Thus it has created a source of valuable prospects 


The Continental Casualty is America’s largest and greatest Accident and Health 
Insurance Company 


The Continental Casualty has assisted thousands of other Life Men. It can assist you 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
; General Office: CHICAGO 
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SERVICE | EFFICIENCY 
THE 


HORNER AGENCY 


OF THE 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


An agent in the field must be sure of two things to be an absolute success :— 


The quality of his goods 
Co-operation from headquarters 


To better serve prospects, policyholders and agents, the following Depart- 
ments of the Horner Agency are fully equipped and anxious to render any 
possible service: 


Department of Women, for Women, by Women. 


Department for writing of Business Insurance in charge of an experi- 
enced Manager. 


Junior Department devoted to the proper insuring of young men. 


Service Department; a veritable mine of information for both clients and 
agents. 


*“We believe the Life Insurance business is a great vocation, offering untold opportunities for business 
building and service to humanity for both men and women. We think it is a business where sporadic, 
unsystematic procedure should give way to intensive, standardized effort. It is a business where frank- 
ness, probity and high-souled courage should crowd out intrigue, deceit and mediocrity.”—Quoted from 
the “Office Plans” of the Horner Agency. 


W. M. HORNER, General Agent 


McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


QUALITY CO-OPERATION 
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( Give ear to the amateur, the cynic, 
or the failure in life insurance selling, 
and he will tell you that no man can 
succeed in the profession unless he 
wears a flock of lodge emblems, has 
numerous healthy and affluent relatives, 
visits at least six different clubs every 
night, and is in right politically. 


( But, the successful life insurance 
salesman succeeds, as every other 
successful salesman, by a healthy 
knowledge and unceasing study of his 
business, by*serving the best interests 
of his clients, by square and open 
methods, and by an unfailing pride in 
the great work he is doing. 
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QA successful-in-every-sense life 
insurance salesman is the highest kind 
of a high-grade man. 


@ And The Prudential numbers that 
sort of salesman, not only in tens and 
hundreds, but by thousands amongst 
its great staff. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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SEND LIST OF RISKS 
REQUIRING COVERAGE 


Added Impetus Given Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Excess Association By Action 
of Seattle Agents 


GRAIN ASSOCIATION ALSO ACTS 


A. A. Maloney, Continental’s Pacific 
Manager, Heads Committee Seek- 
ing Full Coverage 


Further impetus is given to the Fire 
Underwriters’ Excess Association by the 
action this week of the Grain Associa- 
tion and the Seattle Local Agents’ Ex- 


change through the Pacific Coast Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

The company members of the Grain 
Association found at a meeting that 
they had only sixty-six per cent. of the 
coverage necessary for certain essen- 
tial plants with each company carry- 
ing its maximum line and it was neces- 
sary for the members of the Associa- 
‘tion to personally secure the full cov- 
erage. 

A similar condition has developed on 
the Pacific Coast and the home offices 
of companies this week received a cir- 
cular letter from a San Francisco com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Board of 
Fire Underwriters naming twenty-two 
risks on which more insurance was 
needed. A. A. Maloney, manager of the 
Pacific Coast department of the Conti- 
nental is chairman of the committee. 


The circular letter reads: 


Seattle Risks Needing Cover 

“To the Companies Doing Business in 
Washington: 

“The committee representing the 
‘Seattle Local Agents’ Exchange now in 
this city is anxious to be advised by 
this office as to the amount of capacity 
open on the risks listed below; and 
will call at your office to-morrow for 
the purpose of securing this infor- 
mation, 

“In order to expedite matters, the un- 
dersigned committee respectfully re- 
quests that you prepare the data at 
once so that it may be given promptly 
to the committee when it calls.” 

The risks listed as requiring cover- 
age are: Rogers Brown, Seattle Cedar 
Manufacturing Co., Salmon Bay, Vir- 
ginia Street Warehouse, Fisher Flour 
Mills, Milwaukee Dock, W. W. Robin- 
son, Stacy Street Dock, Lander Street 
Dock, James Henry, Smith’s Cove Ter- 
minal, Great Northern Elevator, Great 
Northern Terminal, Pier No. 14, Pier 
No. 5, Union Pacific Dock, Spokane St. 
Dock, Erickson Shipyard, Albers Bros., 
Frye & Co., Barton Co., and Boeing Air- 
plane Co. 


under the act of Congress of March 3, 1879: 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


The Largest Cash Assets of any Fire Insurance Company in 
America are Back of Every Policy Issued by “THE HOME” 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Security 
Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Service 
Expert advice on 
insurance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 
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WAR RISK BUREAU 
PASSES 30 BILLION 


By September 1, 3,400,000 Applications 
for Insurance Had Been 
Received 


2,000,000 CERTIFICATES MAILED 


More Than 5,500,000 Government 
Checks Mailed to Date—College Pro- 
fessors Help on Correspondence 


_ More than thirty billion dollars of 
Government insurance has been written 
up to September 1. 

Approximately 3,400,000 insurance ap- 
plications have been received by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance of the 
Treasury. Department. An unprecedent- 
ed rush of business in the last fortnight 
has eclipsed the billion-dollar-a-week 
record. The total for the month of 
August will be approximately five bil- 
lion dollars in new insurance applica- 
tions. 

Unofficial estimates indicate that the 
United States Army is substantially 
more than ninety per cent. insured. 

New men joining the colors are al- 
most without exception availing them- 
selves of the maximum insurance pro- 


tection permitted by law, $10,000. - In 
the. opinion of army officers this is 
strengthening the morale of the na- 


tion’s army to a very considerable de- 
gree. 

More than 2,000,000 insurance certi- 
ficates have been mailed to date. They 
are being dispatched at a steadily in- 
creasing rate. Persons who have been 
named as beneficiaries under the War 
Risk Insurance but have not as yet re- 
ceived their insurance certificates are 
again reminded that these certificates 
are not essential to make the insurance 
protection effective. 

The Bureau has sent forward to date 
close to five and a half million Govern- 
ment checks, 

Checks are being mailed at the rate 
of approximately a million a month. 


150,000 Letters a Week 


The Bureau of War Risk Insurance of 
the Treasury Department probably has 
the largest correspondence problem of 
any single establishment in the world. 
More than three million pieces of mail 
have been received in the bureau since 
the enactment of the law, providing for 
allowances and allotments, compensa- 
tion and insurance for our soldiers and 
sailors and their dependents. The flood 
of correspondence is steadily increasing 
and now amounts to about 150,000 com- 
munications a week. 

To aid in meeting the intricate prob- 
lems connected with the bureau’s cor- 
respondence, 25 college professors from 
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Insurance Interest 
In New Revenue Bill 


EXEMPTION 


PROVIDES 


Monthly Payment Industrial Policies 
Under $500, Taxed 20% of the 
First Month’s Premium 


$40,000 


That part of the new revenue bill as 
finally submitted of interest to life in- 
surance provides the following: 

“The gross estate section has been 
amended to specifically include (1) in- 
surance receivable by the executor un- 


der policies taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life and (2) insurance in 
excess of $40,000 receivable by all spe- 
-cific beneficiaries under policies taken 
out by the decedent upon his own life. 
Agents of insurance companies have 
openly urged persons of wealth to take 
out additional insurance payable to spe- 
cific beneficiaries for the reason that 
such insurance would not be included 
in the gross estate. 

“Section 403, which takes the place 
of Section 203 of the original act de- 
fining the deductions for the purpose 
of arriving: at the net estate, inserts 
a provision that income taxes upon in- 
come received after the death of the 
decedent, and estate, succession, 
legacy, or inheritance taxes, are not 
to be deducted. 

“An additional subdivision has been 
added to Section 403 which will grant 
a deduction of amounts which have 
been received by the decedent as a 
share in the estate of any person who 
died within five years prior to the death 
of the decedent. It has come to the 
attention of the committee that per- 
sons. closely related have died within 
such a short space of time, that the 
same estate passing within a short per- 
iod of time has been subjected to the 
estate tax and thereby diminished un- 
reasonably because of the short period 
within which the two levies have been 
made. 

“Section 404 includes a provision 
that returns shall be made in all cases 
where the gross estate exceeds $50,- 
000 instead of $60,000, as provided un- 
der existing law. 

“A tax equivalent to 8 cents on each 
$100 or fractional part thereof of the 
amount for which any life is insured, is 
levied under existing law, and this 
same tax is retained in the proposed 
bill. 

Monthly Payment Policy Tax 

‘Tt is found that some industrial in- 
surance is written on the monthly pay- 
ment plan. A new provision is pro- 
posed in such cases to harmonize more 
nearly the tax upon such insurance 
with the tax upon industrial policies 
issued on the weekly payment plan pro- 
viding that in the case of industrial 
insurance upon policies by which a life 
is insured not in excess of $500 issued 
on the monthly payment plan, the tax 
shall be 20 per cent. of the amount of 
the first monthly premium. This bill 
also provides that in the case of such 
policies issued on the weekly premium 
plan that tax shall be 40 per cent. of 
the amount paid for the first weekly 
premium, the same as under existing 
law. The bill contains a new provision 
in the case of group life insurance 
covering groups of not less than 25 
lives in the employ of the same per- 
son for the benefit of persons other 
than the employer, providing that the 
tax shall be equivalent to 4 cents on 
each $100 of the aggregate amount for 
which the group policy is issued and 
of any net increase in the amount of 
insurance under such policies. 

“The bill re-enacts the tax of 1 cent 
on each dollar or fractional part there- 
ot of the premium charged under each 
policy of such insurance without 
change. 

“During the period the insurance pro- 
visions were in operation during the 
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WANTED 


Assistant to General Agent in New York 
City of large Life Insurance Company. 
His work will consist of agency building. He will 


help and inspire present agents, procure and develop 
new ones. 


Advancement assured and remuneration commen- 
surate with results.’ 


State full particulars. Address 


“New York General Agent” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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fiscal year 1918 the revenue receipts 
from insurance amounted to $6,492,- 
000. It is estimated that the receipts 
from insurance during the first twelve 
months this bill is in operation will 
amount to $12,000,000.” 


PHOENIX MUTUAL FEATURE 
Issues “Protection Doubly Protective” 
Circular In Connection With 
Double Indemnity Provision 


An interesting circular has béen is- 
sued by The Phoenix Mutual Life in 
connection with the Double Indemnity 
Provision of its policies. The circular 
reads: 


Protection Doubly Protective 


With accidents occurring every day, 
have you ever thought that you might 
be one of the many to become a vic- 
tim? If you knew this would happen, 
wouldn’t you increase your life insur- 


ance? Here is an opportunity for you 
to double it should you die from acci- 
dent. ; 
$20,000 Instead of $10,000 

If you have a Phoenix Mutual pol- 
icy for $10,000 with the double in- 
demnity provision, should you die from 
accident before reaching the age of 60, 
yeur beneficiary will receive $20,000. 

$100 Monthly Income 

If you become totally and perma- 
nently disabled before reaching the 
age of 60, the same policy of $10,000 
with the disability clause will relieve 
you from payment of premiums, will 
pay you a monthly income of $100 
while so disabled, and at your death 
will pay your beneficiary the full face 
of the policy. 


The two months’ contest between 
the Downtown New York and Boston 
offices of the Continental Casualty was 
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ment: 


by the fieldmen of 


this Company? 


with 


50 Union Square 


DO YOU READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


For instance, do you know why the $24,- 
816,657.00 of new business paid for in 1917 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount 
paid for in any other year since the Company 
was organized in 1860? 


Do you know why very few men who can 
make a living selling life insurance leave 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection 


A Growing Company For Growing Men 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-Prest & Agency Manager 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


won by the “Giants.” 
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Reviews Half Century 
of Life Insurance 


AN ARTICLE BY D. P. FACKLER 


Many Restrictions on Policies in the 
Old Days—Excitement Over 
Tontines 


The hhistory of American life insur- 


ance in the fifty years—1868 to 1918—. 


is very remarkable, and is probably 
without parallel in any part of the old 
world. . Though our oldest life com- 
pany, the Mutual Life, completed its 
twenty-fifth fyear in February, 1868, 
and the Equitable had been running 
for nine years as the prototype of all 
enterprising institutions, the features 
of the business in 1868 had not been 
much changed from those adopted at 
the outset, says D. P. Fackler, the 
well-known actuary in a review of life 
insurance during the past century, 
printed in the anniversary number of 
the “Insurance Index.” An examina- 
tion of the applications and policies 
of those days shows that restrictions 
on travel and occupation were nu- 
merous and oppressive. Policyholders 
had to pay extra premiums for per- 
mits to go West of the 100th degree 
of longitude or North of the 50th 
degree of latitude, or South of 36:30 
North latitude, between July ist and 
November Ist. Few policies promised 
definite amounts of paid-up insurance 
on lapse or surrender, and the guaran- 
tee of definite cash or loan values was 
unknown, though long practised in 
England. There were no days of grace 
for payment of premiums, and absolute 
forfeiture was the penalty for failure 
to pay when due, except in the case of 
policies issued by Massachusetts com- 
panies. Death under a number of cir- 
cumstances besides suicide would in- 
validate the insurance, so that humor- 
ists said a man must consult his law- 
yer to know how. to die and have his 
policy become a legal claim. 
Actuarial Practices 

Actuarial practices in those days 
were often very primitive, and some 
companies valued their policies for 
December 31st according to the exact 
date of issue—requiring a tedious 
amount of detailed calculation which 
is now and for many years past has 
been avoided by the assumption that 
all the policies of any year were issued 
upon July ist, on the average, which 
enables a company to make rapid and 
simple valuations of policies in groups, 
reducing the labor immensely. 

Many changes were inaugurated soon 
after the last fifty years began. Late 
in 1868 the practice of endorsing def- 
inite cash surrender values was intro- 
duced by the Brooklyn Life Insurance 
Company, but that company lacked the 
able management which might have 
made a suoeess with the new feature. 
Its second and jJast president com- 
pelled the resignation of its able secre- 
tary, William Dutcher—who immedi- 

(Continued on page 9) 


War Risk Bureau 
(Continued from page 1) 
different parts of the country have pa- 
triotically joined the bureau’s staff for 
the period of their summer vacations, 
and a large number of school teachers 
has also been added to the bureau’s 


‘working force, which now consists of 


more than 10,000 persons. 

The bureau has received to date 3,- 
200,841 allotment and allowance appli- 
eations. In 1,880,087 of these no de- 
pendents were named. More than 1,- 
275,000 allotment and allowance awards 
have been made to date. 

In addition to the allotment and al- 
lowance problem the Bureau of. War 
Risk Insurance handles more than $27,- 
000,000,000 of Government insurance on 
soldiers and sailors and pays indem- 
nity compensation for deaths and dis- 
abilities ineurred in line of duty. The 
insurance is being increased at the rate 
of $1,000,000,000 a week. 
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High Honor For 
Dr. E. G. Simmons 


HEADS COMMUNITY CAMPAIGN 


Southern War Camp Service to be 
Directed by Pan-American’s 
Vice-President 


New Orleans, September 3.—Dr. E. 
G Simmons, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pan-American Life, 
since its organization, has received an 
appointment from the headquarters of 
War Camp Community Service, a 


pranch of the Commission on Training 


Camp Activities of the War and Navy 
Departments, to the position of chair- 
man and director of the Southern di- 
vision of the finance campaign of the 
War Camp Community Service. This 
appointment makes him ex-officio a 
member of the national executive com- 
mittee of this service. 


The states included in the Southern 
division are Louisiana, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, North 
and. South Carolina, Georgia and Flor- 
ida. : 

Move Headquarters to New Orleans 

This appointment is of especial in- 
terest because it brings the headquar- 
ters of this activity of the Southern 
division to New Orleans. Since the 
beginning of the war the headquarters 
of the Southern division have been at 
Atlanta. 

Dr. Simmons has taken up his duties 
and responsibilities in connection with 
this campaign, preparing for headquar- 
ters and arranging for the appointment 
of state chairmen. Because time is 
a very essential element, the national 
officers are personally taking an in- 
terest in the appointment of all state 
chairmen. 

An interesting feature in connection 
with the fall campaign for the finance 
for this work is that it will be a mer- 
ger campaign of the Y. M. G.> As; the 
Y. w. G. A., War Camp Community 
Service and the American Liberty Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Simmons, being divisional direc- 
tor of the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice will be ex-officio a member of the 
merger council of the 
vision. This merger council will be in 
charge of all details of the campaign. 

This honor which has been conferred 
upon Dr. Simmons is one of special 
note since the work of the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities has re- 
ceived such favorable notice not only 
in America, but in all European coun- 
tries. The War Camp Community Serv- 
ice is in charge of the work outside of 
the camps, having to do with the mobil- 
ization of organizations and individuals 
throughout the community adjacent to 
all training camps and concentration 
camps in order that the normalities of 
life may be accorded to the young men 
in the army and navy. 

Dr. E. G. Simmons has been actively 
identified with the life insurance inter- 
ests of the country for many years. 
Besides being vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company of New Orleans, he 
is a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Life Convention, 
which is one of the national bodies of 
life insurance men. Dr. Simmons’ home 
is in New Orleans where he has been 
prominently identified with the busi- 
ness and social life for many years. 


NEW WAR CLAUSE 


Adopted by Fidelity Mutual Life—No 
Change to be Made by New 
York Life. 


Additional letters received by The 
Eastern Underwriter relative to the 
war clause situation follow: | 

Fidelity Mutual Life: This Company 
has adopted the following war clause 
for use in policies becoming effective 
as of September 1: 

“Military or Naval Service.—If with- 


Southern di-. 


in five years from the date of this pol- 
icy, the insured shall engage, in time 
of war, in naval service or in military 
service outside the limits of Continen- 
tal United States and Canada, and shall 
die while so engaged, or within. six 
months thereafter; or if within two 
years from date hereof the insured 
shall die as a result, directly or indi- 
rectly, of engaging in any work as a 
civilian in any capacity whatsoever in 
connection with actual warfare outside 
the limits of Continental United States 
and Canada, then the liability of the 
Company under this policy shall be lim- 


ited to the return of the premiums paid 


hereon, exclusive of any extra premium 
paid for military or naval service or 
for such work, less any indebtedness 
to the Company hereon; unless before 
engaging in such service or work, or 
within one month (of not less than 
thirty days), or at the time of paying 
the first premium due hereon, if the 
insured shall be then so engaged, ithe 
insured shall pay to the Company at 
ite Head Office such extra premium as 
may be required by the Company, and 
in like manner shall pay annually 
thereafter on each anniversary of this 
policy or within one month (of not less 
than. thirty days), while the insured 
shall continue to be so engaged, such 
extra premium as may be required by 
the Company. Within one year after 
the termination of the war the Com- 
pany will return such portion of the 


extra premiums as in its judgment will ~ 


not be required to cover the extra 
hazard,” 


New York Life: We have not made 
any change in our war clauses because 
of the extension of the draft. 


The Prudential: The extension of 
the draft does not necessitate any 
change in our war clause. The only 
question that might arise would be as 
to the limitation of amount at the 
higher ages, but no decision has yet 
been reached on this point. 


Social Insurance 
Scored By Fraternals 


GERMAN PAUPERISM CITED 


Some Points in Address of President 
Gerard—Makes Arguments Against 
Health Insurance 


In paying his respects to social insur- 
ance in his annual address at the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress in Philadel- 
phia last week, President R. H. Gerard 
said that the German brand of social 
reform was never destined to help the 
common people. 


. It was a scheme first devised by 
Frederick the Great, who after starting 
kis wars desired to pose as a social re- 
former. His people were nothing but 
feudal serfs. It was in reality for the 
landed aristocracy that his social meas- 
ures were drawn. 

The climax of falsehood that the Ger- 
man government succeeded in imposing 
on the American people was that ther 
was little or no pauperism in the 
German Empire before the war. The 
idea that pauperism was about extinct 
in Germany was more than an impres- 
sion; it was a fixed belief and was held 
by many American socialists, who used 
Germany to drive home points in their 
American political speeches. 


Fooled Themselves 


Well-informed Germans knew that 
there was plenty of pauperism. They 
knew that much of it was downright 


destitution, but the mass of Germans 
were effectually chloroformed by the 
Government; with every motion of 


their life regulated. Officially assured 
that pauperism had been immensely re- 
duced they believed this, accepting the 
official word against the evidence of 
their own observation and experience. 
Their national pride was flattered by 
this agreeable misinformation. 
Germany’s accident insurance system 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 


period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company's 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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dates from 1885. Its invalidity and old 
age insurance from 1891. The main 
compensation argument used in adopt- 
ing these compulsory schemes was that 
the powerful invention of the state was 
necessary to force people to submit to 
measures that would protect them 
against want. As a result pauperism 
instead of decreasing increased. Under 
the American workmen’s compensation 
insurance scheme the injured does not 
lose his self-respect. 

Mr. Gerard made a splendid argu- 
ment against health insurance and 
quoted William G. Curtis, of the Fed- 
eral Casualty Company, and the major- 
ity report of the Special Commission 
on Social Insurance appointed by the 
1917 legislature, giving arguments 
against social insurance. He believes 
it to be the next step to government 
ownership of insurance. The failure of 
the Nova Scotia state fund was brought 
out by Mr. Gerard. 


Attack on Europe 


Later in his talk President Gerard 
made an attack upon group insurance 
that was bitter. His arguments against 
it follow: 


“It is yearly, renewable term insur- 
ance. Its practical value to a person 
who needs protection continuously is 
questionable because his insurability 
may cease at any time. 

“The coverage ends with termination 
of employment. 


“The greatest evil comes with the 
fact that most of the workers are led 
to believe that their group insurance 
is really life insurance and they hesi- 
tated to take sufficient protection in 
other’ forms of insurance and by the 
same. token are prone to lapse that 
which they are already carrying. 

“If group insurance must be written 
let it be of the kind that will be of 


service and benefit to mankind. If it 
cannot qualify under these require- 
ments, we should use all reasonable 


efforts to defeat it.” 


Fall For “Writing Congressmen” 
“At the Congress resolutions were 
passed against inroads by the Govern- 
ment on insurance, and members were 
asked to make energetic protest to Con- 
gress. 


ELECT WALLACE PRESIDENT 


Utica Man Heads Agents’ Association 
of Massachusetts Mutual Life— 
Successful Convention 


The annual convention of the agents’ 
association of the Massachusetts Mutu- 


al Life was an unusually successful 
gathering. Officers elected for the com- 
ing year are W. F. Wallace, Utica, 


president; Frank T. McNally, Duluth, 
first vice-president; Miss Georgia Em- 
ery, Detroit, second vice-president; J. 
Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me., secre- 
tary. 

George H. Parks, of Providence, was 
again the largest writer of business. He 
read a paper on “Life Insurance and 
the Inheritance Tax.” Mrs. Marie H. 
Roberts, of Columbus, O., told her ex- 
periences in writing more than any other 
woman agent of the Company. H. W. 
Hester, of New York, won the golf 
tournament. J. M. Blake, of Phila- 
delphia, won the tennis tournament. 


OPTIONAL ENDOWMENTS 

The Penn Mutual has issued new 
forms of optional endowments. Of 
them the Company says: “They con- 
tain all the modern desirable nrovisions 
and meet the need, which is daily be- 
coming more pressing for a workable 
plan to provide funds during the in- 
sured’s life-time.” 


The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, 
Va., has appointed John Holmes state 
agent of West Virginia, with headquar- 
ters at the Kanawha Bank Building, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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John T. Stone Writes 
About Life Prospects 

“INDUSTRIAL WORKERS” FIELD 

New Conditions Make Possible the 


Purchase of Ordinary Life Con- 
tracts By This Class 


In “Protection,” the agency paper of 
the Maryland Assurance ‘Corporation, 
John T. Stone, president of the cor- 
poration, discussed ithe question of pros- 
pects for life insurance among “the 
industrial workers.’ He said in part: 

A big, new field for the life insurance 
prospector exists, and so far does not 
seem to have been worked. It covers 
the whole country. Every life agent 
can work it with big results, if he will. 
It is that portion of the population 
known as “the industrial workers.” Until 
these war times came, bringing so many 
great changes in the incomes of all 
manual workers, those men were, with 
few exceptions, insured on the weekly 
payment plan, commonly called ‘“in- 
dustrial” because of the occupations 
of the great majority who patronized 
it. This plan was a great boon to in- 
dustrial workers, whose wages were 
usually moderate or even small, whose 
living expenses left not much for in- 
surance, and who could not, therefore, 
get together at one time enough to 
pay a quarterly or semi-annual or annu- 
al insurance premium. 


New Conditions Favorable 


Now, the conditions of industrial 
workers have changed. Their wages 
have increased substantially in the 
case of every one; and in very many 
cases the increase is two or three times 
the old wage. 

There is hardly a wage worker in 
America who is not now earning 
enough to buy a one, two, three or five 
thousand dollar policy and pay the 
premium either annually, semi-annually 
or quarterly, without financial incon- 
venience. 

Possibly they will be accessible to 
you during working hours; and they 
can always be seen at their homes 
when not at work, thus giving the so- 
licitor not only a new field as to per- 
sonnel but also more working hours 
to turn into commissions. 

Like every other worth-while pros- 
pect, this new field must be studied, 
platted, the hours of accessibility as- 
certained, and the most convincing 
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presentation must be thought out. 
With that sort of intelligent industry 
it will produce big results promptly. 

Moreover, many of the ‘young men 
who are now making big wages as me- 
chanics, will not many years hence be 
the proprietors of industrial plants. 
They will then be the big purchasers 
of life insurance. The agent who now 
introduces them to the advantages of 
an “ordinary” policy and induces them 
to purchase one, will be the agent who 
will have their first and favorable at- 
tention in those coming days of leader- 
ship and influence and larger purchas- 
ing power. The cultivation of this big 
new field has the promise not only of 
the possibilities that now are, but also 
of the much greater possibilities that 
are to come. 


LITERATURE OF INSURANCE 


Topic of Paper Read Before Aetna Life 
Club by Charles R. Green, College 
Librarian 


Insurance literature was tthe inter. 
esting subject discussed before the 
Aetna Life Club some time ago by 
Charles R. Green, ‘at present librarian 
at Amherst, Mass. He made a general 
division of all insurance literature in- 
to seven general classes as follows: 

1. Text Books; 

2. State Insurance 
Reports ; 

3. Books of a general character; 

4 Law Reports (Supreme Court re- 
ports and unofficial collections) ; 

5. Magazine articles; 

6. Insurance Journals; 


Commissioners’ 


7. General Reference Works, such 
as handbooks, encyclopedias, ‘year 
books, maps and surveys and rate 


books, reports of conventions, books on 
advertising, salesmanship, accounting, 
etc. 

Under the head of “Text Books,” he 
said this class of literature was already 
large and was constantly growing 
larger by reason of the enormous 
growth of all branches of insurance. It 
was represented by books compiled by 
such notable authorities as May, Mar- 
shall, Joyce, Elliott, Fuller, Cooley 
Beach, Kerr, etc. In these books insur- 
ance is treated as school books take 
up grammar and geography, beginning 
with a history of insurance and going 
through all the forms and legal pro- 
cesses that beset the path of the insur- 
ance man. 

Under “Books of a General Character,” 


next birthday to 60 years. 


anteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, Presidzat 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JJjbiPd L. DJAKIN, Secretary 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


The Combined 


Life, Sickness 
and Accident 


policies, sold only by the 
Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate with 
E. H. PURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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he outlined such works as Dunham 
on “The Business of Insurance,” a com- 
pilation of articles written by insur- 
ance executives all over the country; 
Bradbury’s Workmen’s Compensation; 
Rhodes’ Workmen’s Compensation; 
“The First Business of the World,” by 
Darwin P. Kingsley, which contained 
ameng other things an insurance man’s 
creed, splendidly done in black letter 
and illuminated text. 


Paul A. Cook, of the Stegner Agency 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa, Bismarck, 
N. D., recently insured ten brothers 
named Bailey. The oldest is forty- 
eight; the youngest twenty-five. 


The Clarke & Murrell agency at Pitts- 
burgh, for the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, is the first agency of the Bank- 
ers Life to win the Secretary’s trophy 
two times in 1918. This agency won 


.the cup for the months of June and 


March and now has the advantage in 
the race for the permanent possession 
of the trophy at the end of the year. 


The ideal best may be beyond us. 
If we wait to make a friend till we 
meet some one who exactly fulfils our 
ideal, we are likely to go through life 
lonely and solitary. But at least we 
can make it a practise to choose the 
best within reach. Make friends of the 
best people of your acquaintance. Aim 
at the best you know. As you go for- 
ward and find something better than 
your present best grasp it—Exchange. 


Why income insur- 


Everything ance is a most valu- 
Depends Upon able asset to the Am- 
Income erican people. From 


his income the aver- 
age American has produced everything 
that he possesses. His home, the im- 
provements thereon, his investments of 
the payments on it, depends entirely 
upon his income being permanent. He 
prides himself in his ability to accu- 
mulate, and in all his dealings his suc- 
cess depends upon his continuous in- 
come which can be guaranteed only by 
income insurance that will take the 
place of salary or pay for a substitute 
when the producer is halted in his pro- 
ductive efforts by Emperor Sickness or 
King Illness, which is bound to over- 
take all of us at some unexpected per- 
iod, and usually just at a time 
that everything, by way of success, de- 
pends upon our income being perma- 
nent and not burdened by excess expen- 
ses.—The American. 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 : 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Amhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


@AMARILLO 


DENISON, 


DALLAS, TEXARKANA® 
FT.WORTH, 


GREAT 


THE 
BIG 
TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIDe 


*DELRIU COMPANY. 


For Agency Contracts address 


co. | 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
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Why Women Should 
Insure Women 


HAVE ADVANTAGE OVER MEN 


More at Ease in Dealing With Their 
Own Sex—Better Fitted for 
Many Reasons 


Miss Georgia Emery, who répre- 
sents the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
Detroit, has told why a woman can 
write a woman much more easily and 
comfortably than a man can. 

“Many men have failed to note the 
fall of the old traditions or have failed 
to grasp the real situation,” she says. 
“To them the stray Jill here and there, 
who happens to have been overlooked 
by her Jack, and must needs support 
herself, is a prospect for insurance be- 
cause her mother or a sister would be 
glad to have a remembrance in the 
event of death. They miss entirely 
the mental attitude of the independent 
woman who dreads the thought of the 
day when she may become dependent. 
What man would have the audacity to 
suggest that she might be ‘unappropri- 
ated’ twenty years from now! How can 
he urge her to save and heip her to 
plan for her future without implying 
that she may not be a good manager of 
her finances? 

Delicate Subjects 

“The young woman who earns her 
own money hesitates to own to the 
opposite sex just what she does with 
her earnings. He cannot understand 
or sympathize. A certain pride forbids 
her to mention to him her home obli- 
gations, her necessary expenses, and 
her feminine foibles, just as it pre- 
vents her from discussing ‘six weeks 
in a hospital,’ ‘a running ear,’ ‘a slight 
goiter,’ or other physical defects. 

“The man agent is much handicap- 


. ped. too, in meeting women prospects. 


If he calls upon a nurse during her 
‘time off,’ clad in her kimono, she will 
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not admit him. If he calls upon a teach- 
er at school, every other teacher in the 
building knows he is an agent and 
avoids him. 

“And when finally the woman has 
been written by a man, he must find it 
difficult to keep in close touch with his 
policyholder—that ofiten unappreciated 
source of much new business. She can- 
not come into his office a dozen times a 
year just to pass the time of day, and 
he cannot drop into her room when pass- 
ing, just to remind her that he is at 
her service, without provoking com- 
ment. That valuable and desirable 
close friendship with his patron is lost 
to the man agent when his policyholder 
is a woman. 


The Self-Supporting Woman 

“Who, then, is best fitted by nature 
to locate these thousands of women in 
the industrial world, to meet them in 
the most natural way, to appreciate 
with genuine sympathy their needs and 
possibilities, to. give them advice based 
on real experience and not theory, to 
sell them insurance best adapted to 
their individual cases,—who but a self- 
supporting woman, with the ability to 
inspire the confidence, without b-tray- 
ing it, of other self-supporting women?” 


AN INTERESTING SIMILE 

Very few people realize it, but every- 
body buys insurance on the instalment 
plan and it is merely a matter of choice 
whether it is paid for in ten years, 
twenty years, or a lifetime, says J. S. 
Hale, assistant actuary of the North- 
western National. Hence comes the 
designation, Ten Payment Life, Twenty 
Payment Life, or Whole Life, depend- 
ing on what number of instalments the 
insured chooses to pay. But what a 
vast difference there is between a paid- 
up life insurance. policy and a paid-up 
piano. The latter is a truly doubtful 
asset of constantly depreciating value, 
while the policy is ever increasing in 
value and is returning cash to the owner 
every year in the form of dividends. 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 
Prompt Hienient of Death Claims 
Efficient Bertice to | Policyholders 
Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty-. 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE ROUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


- of the United States 


_ For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


QUITABLE 


FQUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 


QO Impregnable in Strength 


Enterprising, Conservative Management 


ewe Pee 
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CO-OPERATION 


No. 14 


8 PER CENT 

of our 1917 busi- 
ness was produced by 
full-time representatives; 
10 per cent. came from a 
small group of part-time 
men located chiefly in 
rural communities, and 
5 per cent. was the surplus 
line business of full-time 
representatives of other 
companies. 

Our effective plans of 
training and co-operation 
are being devoted chiefly 
to full-time representa- 
tives. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


Satisfied? 


S your story as an Agent 
Finished, or are you still 
waiting for the Big Chapter? 


Valuable Openings in Productive Territory 
For Energetic Ambitious Men. 


IVixevtand PA etirance (Gaoosation 


Baltimore 


LIFE 
HEALTH 
ACCIDENT 


JOHN T. STONE 
President 


“LIVE AND DIE WITH ASSURANCE” 
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Fraternal societies value upon a ba- 
sis more closely following the mor- 
tality actually experienced, and use a 
higher rate of interest. The life com- 
panies are now working upon a new 
mortality table, which will no doubt 
replace the American Experience Ta- 
ble. But this does not alter insurance 
principles, and the “tabular” or “usual” 
reserves under the new table will be 
substituted for the American Experi- 
ence reserves. The change will not al- 
ter the cost of insurance to the public, 
thereby demonstrating that if the life 
company method of valuation is right, 
the fraternal society miethod is un- 
necessary and burdensome. Can you 
imagine the vigorous protest which 
would go up from companies charging 
practically net valuation rates if the 
Insurance Commissioners ruled that in 
all cases the net premium to be valued 
must be the gross premium, less actuai 
expenses ? 

Let us all make some moderate as- 
sumptions as to expenses and give an 
illustration of how such a ruling would 
affect the reserves in the case of the 
company above mentioned. 

At the age of 20 the whole life rate 
is $13.48 per $1,000. Expenses at the 
rate of $2.75 per $1,000 per annum to 
cover all commissions and head of- 
fice expenses would not overstate this 
item, leaving a net premium of $10.73, 
which is the Medico-Actuarial 3%% 
net rate. 

Valuing this net premium upon the 
American Experience 344% basis, would 
produce the reserves shown in the fol- 
iowing table. The ‘usual’ or “tabular” 
American 314% reserves are shown for 
comparative purposes. 


Per $1,000 
Reserves “Usual”? 
valuing or 
At the actual net “Tabular. 
end of premiums. Reserves. Difference. 
1 yearivenna09166.93 $ 6.19 $57.74 
3 years.... 76.22 19.24 56.98 
5; years.... 89.39 33.23 56.16 
10 years.... 126.65 72.78 53.87 
15 years.... 70.82 119.68 51.14 
20 years.... 222.83 174.90 47.93 


It would appear ‘that under such a 
method of valuation the company would 
be insolvent. 

The question will naturally arise in 
the minds of my audience why the 
“usual” or “tabular” reserves only are 
required when the higher reserves ap- 
pear to be necessary. 

To answer that question I will give 
some figures. The mortality table 
which most accurately represents the 
actual experience of the life companies 
as far as we know at present is the 
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What Should Properly Constitute 
The Mortuary or Benefit Fund 


By Sidney H. Pipe, Toronto, Canada, Actuary of Independent 
Order of Foresters 


From Paper Read Last Week Before National Fraternal Congress 
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Medico-Actuarial Table. For purposes 
of comparison I am giving in the fol- 
lowing table the death rate per 1,000 at 
quinquennial ages by that table, and 
also according to the American Experi- 
ence Table. 


Mortality per 1,000 
Medico- 


American 


Age Actuarial Experience 
QO ietatts wcsusisie Coke) «3 ie .80 
ye sicne ARR $ 4.70 8.06 
SUS OPER. o 4.90 8.43 
4.0) 3) crevoabereke GFeLe oe 0 ee 5.70 9.79 
SOR aes acces Sn 10.60 ee Hits 
OO ercic seks: sterabokun Gee 24.00 26.69 
GO Tate est gic ae 39.00 40.13 
TOs seieke ig cng es aye St ee 61.70 61.99 
SOs irs sue «take areca ec LSPA 144.47 
Satoh fous tu Rusti ee 203.70 235.55 


It will be seen that below age 70 the 
Medico-Actuarial Table is very much 
lower than the American Experience 
Table. At the younger ages the. form- 
er table is only about 60 per cent. of 
the latter, Naturally there is consid- 
able difference between the net premi- 
ums, as the following table of whole life 
premiums will show. 

Net 4 Per Cent. Whole Life Annual 
Premiums—Per $1,000 


Medico- 
Age. Actuarial. 


American 
Experience. 
$12.67 
14.21 
16.21 
18.84 
22.35 
27.12 
33.70 
42.79 


Table 


Medico-Actuarial 


Since the 
represents actual experience, it will be 
quite legitimate to assume that a com- 


pany may experience the mortality 
shown by that table and charge the 
lower premiums accordingly, and also 
value its business upon that basis. It 
would under such conditions be just as 
solvent a company as one which exper- 
ienced the American Experience mor- 


(Continued on page 7.) 


F.D. Macorquodale has been appoint- 
ed inspector of foreign agencies of the 
Sun Life. Mr. Macorquodale came to 
the Sun Life when that company re- 
assured the Prudential Life of Winni- 
peg, of which company he was actuary 
and manager. 


Thomas W. Russell, director of the 
Connecticut Genera). and Federal fuel 
administrator of Connecticut, has been 
in Washington for the last week in con- 
ference to adopt plans to equalize the 
supply of coal in New England indus- 
trial plants. 


Established 
1867 


a 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company; , “* 


THE REAR GUARD 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
=e RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial] Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets: .comtittecerssccs Dsisss cosecsecneeeslecepepni seine. > <Rmmeane AOHHESORODAS sees $ 16,560,439.04 
Liabilities .......... aeeers scwovenlgeeiinaiuncan ceeeeaeeec css smn Retiniscwecsmunicce secee  14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus..... since adee Sone cecaece a mcene ces «mete Bane 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in Force..... mele ceiaeee Pou Conn ends eee 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders. since Organization ........ssesseseseeeececeees 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly........00..s00.000 6c ,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” This DIRECT LEAD 
SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


PURELY MUTUAL 


THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Auvdwo9 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear. guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central. Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. © 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANC 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


agricultural resources, 


“fhe SECURITY of the non-fluetuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result, of the Company’s: superior’ earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


' COMPANY 


Allan* Waters, Second Vice-President 


and 


) 


of Cincinnati, O. 


September 6, 1918 


September 6, 1918 
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Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


John Hancock Expects Every Man 
Connected With Company To 
Volunteer His Services 


The John Hancock Mutual Life 
through its agency paper the “Field” 
sends the following message to its 
field force in connection with the drive 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan: 

The drive for the Fourth Loan starts 
Saturday, September 28, and closes 
Saturday, October 19. 

We expect every man connected with 
the Company to volunteer his services 
to help place this loan. The Company 
would like every man to ally himself 
with the local committee of his sec- 
tion. Do not be afraid to volunteer 
your service; impress upon the com- 
mittee your ability to sell Liberty 
Bonds. It is the intent of the agency 
department to aid our agents in the 
work. of solicitation of Liberty Bonds 


in every possible way, and we desire a’ 


record of all sales made, in order that, 
at the end of the drive, we may know 
the number and amounts of Bonds 
placed through our men. 

The Company will purchase its share 
of the new loan. It already owns more 
than eight million dollars’ worth of 
Liberty Bonds. This big investment 
should encourage every one of our men 
to great effort. Let us show the six 
hundred and seventy or more John 
Hancock men, now in the service that, 
through the Company’s purchase of 


bonds and through the efforts of our: 


agents we will guarantee them food 
and raiment, and shot and shell, in 
sufficient quantity to insure an Allied 
success. 


Mortuary Benefit Fund 
(Continued from page 6) 
tality, charged American Experience 
premiums, and valued its business 
upon the American Experience Table, 
as the actual cost of insurance only is 
charged in each case. We will, there- 
fore, compare the reserves which two 
such companies would accumulate. 
Since reserves upon a 314% basis ac- 
cording to the Medico-Actuarial Table 
have been calculated for certain ages 
and durations, and we are merely com- 
paring results, I am giving the 34% 


reserves in each case. Evidently if one 
table gives higher reserves than an- 
other upon a 314% basis, the same re- 
sult will happen on a 4% basis. 


Table of Reserves Accumulated per 
$1,000—Ordinary Life Policy 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


Sentsiat— 


FE INSURANCE COMP 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg. 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


means of protecting its members. In 
these days, however, when adequate 
reserve provision is admitted to be a 
condition precedent to our continued 
existence, ithis practice jbecomles ar- 
chaic and unworkable. If we have 


Ordinary Life Policy 


At —Age 25 at issue— 
end American Medico- 
of Experience. Actuarial 
SY CA Beierieeraetteeineieie «oss $ 7.63 $ 8.18 
3) WO aALS bse asters cere 23.70 25.33 
5. FEALSs soadahletewingy' ss 40.91 43.77 
1G yearsijac seme cess « 89.42 96.32 
LS Ye aANScisgivnisclarowine:s 146.54 158.58 
20! ¥SaESewice emer ces ss 213.04 230.40 
SO yedrsn war cewcse rene s 372.38 393.65 


We, therefore, see that a company 
charging the lower rates and experi- 
encing the lower mortality would accu- 
mulate slightly higher reserves than 


the company charging the higher 
premiums and experiencing the higher 
mortality. Consequently any higher 


reserves than the ‘usual’ or “tabular” 
reserves upon a well-established basis 
are unnecessary and burdensome. 

The company charging the lower 
premium and experiencing the condi 
tions assumed would. of course, be “ac- 
cumulating and maintaining the reserve 
computed by ‘tthe American Experience 
Table” referred to in Section 5, Subsec- 
tion 2, of the New York Conference 
Bill. No other construction could be 
placed upon this sub-section which 
would be in accord with the practice 
of prominent companies, which is per- 
mitted by the Insurance Departments, 
of making what is practically a gross 
premium valuation upon the statutory 
basis. 

Says Practice Is Entirely Wrong 

I think it is evident from the forego- 
ing amalysis that the usual practice 
adopted under Section 11 of the New 


York Conference Bill of segregating ; 


the net premium and expense elements 
is entirely wrong from the standpoint 
of sound underwriting. 


Insurance when the premium rate 
charged was anything that the minds 
of the executive officers conceived to 
be sufficient, a provision that some def- 
inite portion at least of an insufficient 
premium should be set aside as a “mor- 
tuary or benefit fund’ was a proper 


Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 


been rendering unexcelled service, does not 


work alone. Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Our enviable record for service in 


the past and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Occasionally we have a\General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


American 


—Ave 35 ut issue— —Age 50 at issue— 


c Medico- American Medico- 
Experience. Actuarial, E xperience. Actuarial. 
$ 11.76 $ 12.84 $ 22.74 $ 23.96 
36.45 39,94 69.37 72.48 
62.73 68.89 117.31 122.01 
135.76 148.37 240.96 248.97 
219.15 235.78 365.70 374.18 
310,75 329.02 485.23 488.22 
504.71 521.33 694.75 679.03 


It is conceiv- | 
able that in the early days of Fraternal ' 


basis of operation from 
rates which were ‘manifestly inade- 
quate to rates which we claim are 
adequate, the test of this claim lies in 
the reserves “accumulated and main- 
tained” under these rates, and if these 
reserves are of an amount equal to the 
“tabular” or “usual” reserves upon an 
established basis, further provision 
aiming at the protection of the policy 
contracts issued by the Society is un- 
necessary. 


changed our 


It is possible under a wide, but 
sound, interpretation of Section 11 to 
divide the gross premium, or premiums 
charged, into a net premium and an 
expense margin which are variable, so 
that the assured is amply protected 
and at the same time the Society’s ex- 
pense margin is not unduly restricted. 
The gross premium charged is presum- 
ed to be sufficient to provide the ben- 
efits promised and the reserves neces- 
sary to protect the certificate issued 
and to pay the mecessary expenses in 
connection therewith, It has no other 
function to perform, and the size of 
the premium, which is erroneously sup- 
posed to decide its adequacy or other- 
wise, is dependent upon the quality of 
the business written and the manage- 
ment of the Society. 


Sums Up 


Acting upon these assumptions, it 
would be legitimate to provide, first, 
that the Mortuary or Benefit Fund shall 
consist of such proportion of the pre- 
miums collected, together with the in- 
terest accretions thereto, as shall be 
adequate to meet matured claims and 


to maintain the “usual” or “tabular” re- 
serves upon a stipulated basis of mor- 
tality and interest. Second, that the 
expense fund shall consist of such pro- 
portion of the balance of the premium 
after providing for the first item, to- 
gether with interest accretions as is 
necessary to pay expenses. Third. the 
balance of the premium not required 
for items one and two, together with 
interest accretions shall constitute 
the surplus of the Society. 


Under Provision One the assured is 
adequately protected. The expense 
provision in the second clause is suffi- 
cient and no more, and is not opera- 


tive until the reserves are provided for. 


After this point, which secures the 
protection of the policyholder, the ex- 
pense provision is not restricted to any 
fixed percentage of tthe premium 
charged. Having provided for liabili- 
ties and expenses, any other funds ac- 
cumulated out of the premiums consti- 
tute the surplus. Naturally, such an 
arrangement on the part of a society 
calls for an undertaking jin its by-laws 
or otherwise to maintain the reserves 
out of the premiums and interest ac- 


cretions from business to which ar- 
rangement is applied. 
If the reserves so maintained are 


equal to or greater than the American 
Experience 4 per cent. reserves, the 
society comes under the operation of 
Section 5 of the New York Conference 


Bill permitting it to grant surrender 


values. Whether it could do so or 
not would depend ‘upon the premium 
charged. 


Question of Expense 


My reasons for this paper are. stated 
at the outset. The question of the de- 
velopment of our societies is primarily 
a question of expense, because no mat- 
ter how sound a society may be or 
how favorable its rates are, a force of 
agents or deputies is necessary. It 
becomes an acute practical question 
how to meet expenses and at the same 
time sell sound insurance at compet- 
itive rates of premium. This, in my 
opinion, can only be done by treating 
the premium charged as an undivided 
source from which claims, reserves, 
and expenses are to be met. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance (os 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


In a symposium on 
“When to Prescribe 
the Ordinary Life 
Policy,” published in 
The Massachusetts 
Mutual Life’s “The Radiator,” J. May- 
nard Barney, of Syracuse, argues that 
this is his favorite contract. He says: 

To prove my success so far in sell- 
ing Ordinary Life—all my business to 
date has been Ordinary Life excepting 
$4,000 in 4 policies. Just now, three 
cases in the past two weeks, from hard 
competition, and it was Ordinary Life 
that did it. My competitors talked 
Twenty Payment to the young men. I 
talked Ordinary Life and won. 

I can’t sell anything else. Occasion- 
ally you find a man who wants a con- 
tract where he does not have ‘to die 
to win.” Sometimes he can’t be shown. 
He is so bull-headed that he cannot and 
will not see. Then, to sell anything, I 
have to let him have Twenty Payment 
Life or Endowment. I try to get long 
term Endowments, if possible. My most 
sincere hope is to be able to find an ar- 
gument to reach these cases and get 
them back to real protection—Ordinary 
Life. The following short article gives 
my views: 

When do I advise Ordinary Life? 
Every time I find a man who needs in- 
surance, The Ordinary Life contract 
is the best insurance policy for anyone. 

The Ordinary Life contract gives the 
most protection each year for the least 
cost. Lowest premiums, and largest 
dividends per dollar of premiums. 
(Term insurance is not considered at 
all, because a man can never buy Term 
insurance to cover his full expectancy. 
Thus it is not life insurance.) 

In the second place, no man buys 
clothes, shoes, coal, groceries, or any 
other commodity, except from month to 
month, or from year to year. Or, in 
other words, would you consider the 
following proposition? 

“The best clothing store in the United 
States offers you this contract:—For 
the next twenty years you pay $30 a 
year for a $20 suit. At the end of the 
twenty years they giye you free a $20 
suit each year as long as you live.” 

Would you consider it? I hardly think 
so. Why then buy Limited Payment 
insurance contracts when you can pay 
less each year for Ordinary Life? 

Then take the case of the young man. 
He is our best prospect. Why do so 
many agents talk and advise Endow- 
ments and Limited Payment contracts? 
Usually the larger commission, isn’t it? 
To prove that he should have Ordinary 
Life let us first consider his reasons 
for needing insurance. 

First, he wants his protection at the 
lowest cost; and secondly, to start sys- 
tematic savings for his own old age. 

If he buys Ordinary Life he gets 
more protection from the amount he 
can spend each year, than from any 
other policy. This protection during 
his producing years is what he needs 
most of all. He needs all the insurance 
that he can possibly carry, and must 
make every dollar go as far as possible 
in buying insurance. Why?—because 
that is the only time he needs insur- 
ance. To perpetuate his income to his 
family if he dies prematurely, is why 
he needs insurance. 

If he lives his expectancy he will 
have less need of protection. He will 
want to utilize his savings, etc. in en- 
joying his after years. 

Now, just why has he had the most 
protection? Does the average agent 
tell him what his protection really is? 
Does he tell him that his protection is 
not the face of the policy but the dif- 
ference between the full “amount and 
the cash value? 


When to 
Prescribe 
Ordinary Life 


1] 

Thus, when he has lived to 55 or 60 
years of age he has much less protec- 
tion, and, not needing so much protec- 
tion, can use part of his insurance in 
cash values as needed. 

There is another way by which a 
young man can make Ordinary Life 
contracts his best insurance. Take a 
case at age 25. Ordinary Life at $20.14 
per $1,000, while Twenty-Payment at 
$30.07, or a difference of $10 per year. 

He buys Ordinary Life and puts $10 
per year in bank at 4%. $10 annually 
for 20 years at 4% equals $309.70 at 
end of twenty years. He takes out all 
dividends. Then, twenty-first year his 
net cost per Ordinary Life on present 
schedule of dividends would be $20.14 
—748=$12.66. The interest on 
$309.70 at 4% is $12.39. Thus he has a 
policy supported entirely by interest 
on his savings, and he is $309.70 ahead 
in case of death. 

I don’t advise this method, because 
of uncertainty of savings, but I use it 
to show him superiority of Ordinary 
Life for him. Then if he has $30 or $60 
to spend each year, I have him take 
$1,500 or $3,000 Ordinary Life instead 
of $1,000 or $2,000 of Twenty Payment. 
He buys for protection and gets the 
most of it for every dollar. I am also 
better off, having sold more insurance. 

Whether his policies are paid-up in 
twenty years does not affect him at all. 
If he dies, he has left more insurance 
money. If he lives, he is only coming 
gradually to the same result. If he 
lives his full expectancy, one policy 
costs the same as another. Figure com- 
pound interest and prove it. That is, 
if a man lives to 96 he pays himself 
$1,000 on ANY Life policy. While in 
40 years or more he might pay more in 


net premiums on an Ordinary Life con-. 


tract, he would have paid the same 
amount, figuring interest lost on extra 
cost of a Limited Payment contract. 

There is absolutely no case where 
Ordinary Life is not the best policy 
from an insurance viewpoint. I am sell- 
ing insurance! 

When we try to sell other contracts 
and attempt to show them better from 
an insurance viewpoint, we are not 
selling protection—we are following the 
lines of least resistance. That is not 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


‘It is first in the world in amount of 


insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 


It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policiesitera nec . + ++ 18,262,933 


It stood first in the world in amount 


of insurance placed in 1917 
pestle MEMO wie sla - -$791,060,002 
It stood first in tha world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 


a wees eee - $453,749,902 
It Mtood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


salesmanship, We are not doing what 
our business provides first and above 
all—selling protection. That is our 
only argument—and that means Or- 
dinary Life. 


* a * 
Don’t lag mentally or 
Set the physically for these are war 
Pace times when in every line 


at Home the greatest pressure is 
felt. We don’t want our 

boys at the front to lag, do we, when 
there is so much at stake—have you no- 
ticed any letting down in the work of 
our American Army of which we are 
all so proud? asks the “Security Agent,” 
published by the Security Mutual. 
Ought not we at home to keep pace 
with them in our own special lines? 
When business men in every line are 
leaving their offices and their factories 
and devoting themselves to public 
work of one sort or another to help in 
this mighty conflict, when the farmer 
is working long hours in the interests 
of the best crops the country has ever 
produced, when women in the homes 
and women in business are employing 
all the time they can possibly give 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


_ For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 


from home interests and business in 
supplying comforts to the soldiers and 
necessities to the hospitals, it is not a 
time for anyone in any line to lag. We 
must work on and on, neither faltering 
nor failing till the big task is finished. 
Cultivate this work habit each day and 
every day to that end, weed out all 
the little tufts of laziness from the gar- 
den of your life and prune and tend 
that fine plant, work, which will in the 
end bring you great rewards. 
* * * 


Agents have not thus 
Would Stick far evinced much in- 
To Old terest in the proposed 
Policies new health and acci- 
dent forms but R. A. 
Hoffman, general agent of the Fidelity 
& Casualty at St. Louis, favors the 
continued use of the present policies. 
In an interview in “The Mutual Under- 
writer,’ he says: “It’s my judgment 
that the elimination of frills, so-called, 
would result in severe loss to the regu- 
lar companies indulging in it, because 
all companies will not eliminate the 
frills, and those who do will drive the 
business, brokers and agents into the 
offices of such companies. It’s my judg- 
ment that the present day features of 
both accident and health contracts are 
largely responsible, decidedly so, for 
the tremendously increased volume in 
late years. While I concede that the 
great volume of business written in ac- 
cident and health branches begets us’ 
but a small margin of profit, if any, it, 
nevertheless, gives us a large fund for 
investment purposes, and after all, 
that’s where we get our dividends for 
our stockholders. As a fellow once 
put it, ‘We are no longer insurance 
companies—we are banking and invest- 
ment institutions.’ Personally, I think 
it would be a great mistake for the 
companies to abandon the present day 
forms. I also think that every com- 
pany ought to stand on its own bot- 
tom If I were a large stockholder 
and in a managerial capacity in any 
one of the several large institutions, I 
might have a different view of the prop- 
osition, but from the viewpoint of a 
business-getter, it is my judgment that 
we will go back twenty-five years if we 
undertake to go back to original first 
principle forms of accident and health 
insurance. Bureaus and combinations 
may be all’ right in certain respects, 
but in the main I beg to be excused.’ I 
would rather see an increase in rate or 
a reduction in commissions, than an 
abandonment of features that have 
made accident -and health insurance at- 
tractive to the public.” 
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Fackler on Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 2.) 


ately became a leading agent for The 
Prudential, and the Brooklyn Life re- 
insured shortly afterwards. 


The Tontine System 


Early in that same year, 1868, two 
life companies in New York City en- 
deavored to revive the old-fashioned 
pure Tontine business. I am not re- 
ferring to what was known as tthe 
Tontine Dividend system; introduced 
jJate in that year, but to genuine Ton- 
tines based on the original idea of 
Tonti, the Italian, who introduced 
them two centuries before in Europe, 
where they had become popular. They 
had been occasionally employed in 
New York City, New Haven, and pos- 
sibly somewhere else in this country. 
There was a Tontine Coffee House in 
Wall street, New York City, and a 
Tontine Hotel in New Haven, Conn. 
In both cases the funds with which 
the buildings were erected were sub- 
scribed by a number of persons who 
mutually agreed that all the income 
derived from the funds should be di- 
vided among the survivors, who should 
become the heirs of all who died. This 
arrangement was to continue until the 
end of a certain period, or until a time 
when the number of survivors should 
be reduced to a certain small number, 
when the funds should be divided 
among the survivors, each of whom 
should become the absolute heir of the 
share so assigned. All divisions of in- 
terest and principal were made in pro- 
portion to the original subscription of 
each survivor. Despite the old-time 
popularity of Tontines, neither of the 
life companies above mentioned was 
able to make a success with the pure 
Tontine business and they soon retired. 
' The original Tontine Dividend sys- 
tem, which was introduced late in 1868 
by the Equitable, was a “cast iron” 
contract, under which failure to pay 
premiums would cause an absolute for- 
feiture of the policy, even though a 
very large amount of reserve and un- 
divided surplus had accumulated from 
jt The harshness of this contract 
made it so unpopular in a few years 
that it was discontinued as to new is- 
sues, under which only accumulated 
surplus would be forfeited in case of 
lapse and the insured would be entitled 
to paid-up insurance, in accordance 
with the rules of the company, The 
propriety of both of these Tontine sys- 
tems was hotly disputed by such com- 
panies as the Connecticut Mutual and 
the Mutual Benefit, and also for a 
time by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, but at last that companly 
went over to the Semi-Tontine ranks. 
Thus, for a time it appeared that prac- 
tically all companies had adopted the 
Semi-Tontine system, which was popu- 
larized by dazzling estimates of large 
dividends at the end of the Tontine 
periods, and enabled the Tontine com- 
panies to attract agents from other 
companies by paying larger commis- 
sions, as they did not have to pay out 


dividends annually. The high com- 
missions thus given in the keen com- 
petition engendered the scandalous 
system of rebatinz, which, together 


with the indignation caused by the 
Tontine companies’ failure to make 
good the “estimates” of Tontine divi- 
dends, aroused public wrath and fi- 
nally in 1906 brought about the Arm- 
strong legislation in New York State, 
which put an entire stop to the is- 
suance of any new policies with de- 
ferred dividend provisions. 

The radical and sweeping changes 
made by the Armstrong laws had some 
undesirable results. There, were some 
forms of insurance in which the de- 


ferring of dividends for a limited period . 
_ of, say 5 or 10 years, was not, objec- 


tionable—I refer particularly to the 10- 
Year Renewable Term policy, which 
was issued by the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company for 40 years before the 
Armstrong laws. It had worked very 
satisfactorily for all its patrons, but 
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had tto be discontinued as to new is- 
sues under the general iaw against de- 
ferring a division of surplus. 


Rate War 


One of the most remarkable events, 
since 1868, occurred late in 1872, when 
one of the very largest insurance com- 
panies decided to crush the rivalry of 
new companies by a reduction in rates. 
It announced that in 1873 its rates 
would be cut down very greatly; the 
new premiums would be based updén 
the American table and 4 per cent. in- 
terest, with 10 per cent. loading for all 
forms of policies; in this way, its Or- 
dinary life premium of $26.38 at age 35 
would be reduced to $20.72. This was 
followed by a storm of protest, first 
from the other life insurance compa- 
nies, and then from the policyholders 
of the company itself. The other com- 
panies sought the opinions of three 
consulting actuaries—HElizur Wright, 
Sheppard Homans and the writer, all 
of whom joined in an opinion condemn- 
ing the proposed action as a greater 
reduction in premium than was war- 
ranted by mortality experience, so far 
as compiled. 'This opinion, along with 
a protest signed by prominent policy- 
holders, was published December 4, 
1872, in the leading daily papers of the 
large cities throughout the country, and 
ten days afterwards the offending com- 
pany rescinded its action. It will be 
noted that the rate above stated for 
age 35 is decidedly lower than the par- 
ticipating rate of any company at this 
time. Six years later, the same large 
company again adopted rates decidedly 
less than were generally charged by 
mutual companies, the premiums for 
Ordinary Life policies being made just 
15 per cent. lower than its previous 
rates. As these reductions were much 
less than proposed in 1872, they were 
not opposed by its pohicyholders or the 
other companies. After employing these 
lower rates for five years, the company 
abandoned them, and adopted premi- 
ums higher than those used by other 
companies, having found, apparently, 
that lower rates did not attract busi- 
ness. 

First Non-Forfeiture Law 


In 1879, New York passed its first 
non-forfeiture law for the protection 
of policyholders, providing paid-up in- 
surance in case of lapse. It was thus 
many years behind the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, which had passed such a 
law in 1861, and later, in 1881, extended 
the former law so as to provide cash 
surrender values as well as paid-up in- 
surance in case of lapse or surrender. 
It was not until 1906, however, that 
New York State legislation provided in 
any way for cash surrender values or 
loans. 

The scamdalous conditions in tife 
insurance which brought ‘about the 
passage of the Armstrong Jaws in 1906 
had long been recognized as the direct 
result of the “high pressure” competi- 
tion between the largest companies to 
obtain the largest volume of assets 
and insurance. * * * 


Growth of Industrial Insurance 
In any review of the last fifty years, 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT: 

{nsurance in force, 113,918 Policies for........ ; 
WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 

To repay to its Policy-holders in Death ‘Claims, 
Values, Annuities and other credits more than they 


It stands alone in that result. 


Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1917 5 
Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period...++.+se+s+ee+- 


Excesavof ramorrit returned. desc. cas nets culs sleacias mie cu cure ues sinecinces mers ceuselevenes se 


a 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


covering Permanent 


Agents seeking 


and Total 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing 2 PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whicn in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to fuli 
3% reserve 


due reference must be made to the in- 
troduction and wonderful growth of 
Industrial insurance, which was begun 
by The Prudential in 1875, and by the 
Metropolitan in 1879. The writer of 
this article well remembers the insig- 
nificant size of The Prudential in 1879, 
when he made a valuation of its poli- 
cies for the State of New Jersey; also 
how Mr. Hegeman, of the Metropolitan, 
in the early eighties of the last cen- 
tury worked in his shirt sleeves to 
give his company a start in the same 
line. No one could have believed forty 
years ago that a nickel-a-week busi- 
ness could be the foundation of such 
wonderful results in so short a period. 
The names of Dryden and Hegeman 
are entitled to enduring fame. 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 


sive our men. No 
a Sa $270,243,227.37 other life insurance 
Endowments, Dividends, Surrender company does as much 


have paid to it in premiums. 


$318,963,384.44 
326,786,585.46 
7,823,201.02 


to insure the success 

of its Field Force. Ask 

any Bankers Life man 
or write 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 
Disability and Weekly 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
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poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
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Telephone 2407 


tor. 
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Entered as second-class matter April 
3, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N.-Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


TAXING BENEFICIARIES OF LIFE 
f POLICIES 

Life insurance agents will feel en- 
couraged by the expression of opinion 
given by General Counsel James H. Mc- 
Intosh, of the New York Life, that in- 
heritance taxes do not apply and can- 
not be made to apply to life insurance 
which is payable to the beneficiary. 
While this is only the opinion of one 
man at the same time Mr. McIntosh oc- 
cupies a position in the life insurance 
legal fraternity which compels the 
deepest respect, and he would not and 
does not make such a statement with- 
out having a pretty clear acquaintance 
with the situation. 


ANOTHER GROUP ATTACK 

In his fifty-two page report to the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress, President 
Gerard, of that body, launched into an 
attack upon group insurance which he 
termed “the greatest outlaw in the in- 
surance field.’ That's pretty strong 
language. A careful reading of his, re- 
port indicates that his conclusion is 
based upon the fact that a great deal 
of this class of business is written in 
states where there is no law authorizing 
same, but authorized under Insurance 
Department rulings. If the business 
were not authorized by insurance de- 
partment rulings we should say that the 
business is “outlaw.” 

As it is authorized, why it isn’t out- 
law. The insurance departmental rul- 
ings on the subject are made by the 
insurance commissioners of the country 
inasmuch as these rules were the re- 
sult of conferences between a commit- 
tee of the commissioners’ convention 
and a committee of actuaries. The po- 
sition of an insurance commissioner in 
this country has grown to such stature 
that the average commissioner’s wishes 
are followed by legislators in nearly 
every case whenever these officials ap- 
pear before the legislatures and request 
change in laws. The National Frater- 
nal Congress leaders understand this 
perfectly. ni 

The real objection of ‘the fraternals 
to group insurance is that the group 
contracts have made inroads into the 
business of the fraternals. In his list 
of objections against the group insur; , 


ance idea, President Gerard says that 
the lapsation in the fraternals caused 
by group insurance leaves the workers 
unprotected. If his statement were 
correct it would have great weight in 
this connection, but the fact is that 
group insurance widens the circle of 
workmen’s insurance protection. In- 
vestigation discloses that a large per- 
centage of the workmen insured under 
group certificate were formerly not in- 
sured at all. 


THE FOREIGN COMPANIES 

It is not believed that any fire in- 
surance field man could be or would 
be so shortsighted in this great inter- 
national crisis as to attempt the per- 
suasion of agents along limes of rep- 
resenting solely American fire insur- 
ance companies, nor is it conceivable 
that any American fire insurance com- 
pany will sympathize with special 
agents conducting any pbusiness-getting 
propaganda of such a nature. To in- 
duce a local agent to surrender his 
foreign company supplies is not only 
unpatriotic, but is economically un- 
sound. The fire insurance companies 
having head offices in the nations 
standing shoulder to shoulder with us 
in this war are just as much our allies 
as are their troops or their ships. One 
of the crying needs in this country at 
the present time is for adequate in- 
surance coverage. If the risks engaged 
in making the supplies with which the 
war is to be won cannot obtain suffi- 
cient protection ‘these manufacturers 
may appeal to the administration for 
assistance. Recognizing the insurance 
needs of these risk owners, whether 
they be manufacturers or grain eleva- 
tor owners, the companies have deter- 
mined to exert every effort to see that 
the protection is furnished. As a re- 
sult lines have been enormously in- 
creased and there are associations of 
companies which are doing splendid 
work in coming to the rescue. 

It is real public spirit which impels 
a company to increase its carrying 
capacity ten or fifteen times the nor- 
mal line on a risk where the construc- 
tion and housekeeping are such that a 
great loss is possible at any time. 
The foreign companies are doing their 
bit*in this direction. The Eastern Un- 
derwriter learns of one foreign com- 
pany which in the case of a $5,000,000 
powder plant line is carrying $1,000,- 
000 of this amount. 


Wm. B. Gerwig, former employee of 
the Fidelity and Deposit, in the Regi- 
mental Games held in France on July 
4th, won the 80-yard dash, the 220- 
yard dash, the broad jump and made a 
long hit which won the baseball game 
for his team. 


R. C. Watters, superintendent of 
the rate manual department of the Fi- 
delity and Deposit, has been appointed 
secretary of the committee handling 
the convention of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Veterans to be held in Bal- 
timore in September. 


Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of 
the Travelers and Mrs. Cowles have re- 
turned from their summer vacation at 
Eastern Point, Long Island Shore, Con- 
necticut. 

Walter C.. Faxon, vice-president of 
Aetna Life, is on a business trip to 
Chicagovand St... Louis. 


“about twenty-five agents. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


MISS LHONORA M. COWICK 


Miss Leonora M. Cowick, president 
of the New England Association of 
Women Life Underwriters, and man- 
ager of the women’s department of the 
Mutual Life in Boston, is now Miss 
Leonora M. Cowick, of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. For some 
weeks she has been preparing at Bar- 
nard College for service overseas and 
she resumed her life insurance role for 
one appearance only at the convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Miss Cowick was also a 
guest at a luncheon of New York wo- 
men underwriters, some others present 
being Miss Little, manager of the Equit- 
able’s women’s department; Miss Marie 
Smith, of the Equitable; Mrs. Evelyn 
Edwards, manager of the Union Cen- 
tral’s women’s department; and Mrs. 
Jennie Watkins, of the New York Life. 
Miss Cowick has made a brilliant record 
in Boston; where her department has 
She is suc- 
ceeded there by Mrs. Frances Pote, 
who hhas been with ‘the Mutual Life only 
two years, but in that time has made 
a splendid record as a producer. 


VOSHELL ELECTED PRESIDENT 


The International meeting of 
Life Underwriters held this 
week at the Hotel Astor was 
largely attended in spite of the 
difficulties of railroad transpor- 
tation. One hundred registered 
from Canada alone. 


J. K. Voshell, Metropolitan 
Life, Baltimore, was. elected 
president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


Pittsburgh was selected as the 
place to hold the next annual 


meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Presidents of local . associa- 
tions were instructed to go 


home and advise their members 
not to write to members of 
Congress to protest against Gov- 
ernment action relating to in- 
surance. 


A Code of Ethics prepared 
by Chas. W. Scovel was adopted. 


A complete report of the In- 
ternational meeting will be pub- 
lished in an extra edition of 
The Eastern Underwriter dated 
Saturday, September 7, which 
will be mailed to all subscribers. 


William H. Kingsley, second vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, has 
been selected by Henry P. Davison, 
chairman of the War Council of the 
American Red Cross as a member of 
his executive staff, He has been granted 
leave of absence by the Penn Mutual. In 
discussing Mr. Kingsley’s new position 
and his qualifications the Penn Mutual 
gays: “Mr. Kingsley has been granted 
leave of absence beginning September 
1, and from that date will carry on his 
new duties as associate director, Bu- 
reau of Personnel, attached to the Na- 
tional Headquarters at Washington. His 
abilities along administrative and exec- 
utive lines combined with his wide ac- 
quaintance among the prominent busi- 
ness and financial men of the country 
especially qualify him for this impor- 
tant position. He has been intensely 


interested in patriotic effort and his. 


ability to organize and develop public 
enterprises was demonstrated in con- 
nection with the highly successful War 
Chest Drive for the Philadelphia Dis- 
trict. Mr. Kingsley takes with him to 
Washington the confidence and warm 
good wishes of all his many friends 
and associates for further successes in 
this new field where he is sure to ren- 
der public service of the highest type.” 
* * * 


Walter E. Batterson, a grandson of 
James G. Batterson, who founded the 
Travelers Insurance Company, has 
left for the machine gun officers’ school 
at Camp Hancock, Ga. Mr. Batterson, 
who is assistant secretary of the de- 
partment of liability and compensation 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
was a member of the class of 1911 at 
Trinity College and since entering the 
employ of the insurance company has 
worked in the Chicago and Detroit 
branch offices. Mr. Batterson is married 
and has one child. His office associates, 
to the number of 300, met in the as- 
sembly thall Tuesday afternoon and 
gave him a wrist watch. 

* * * 


Lieutenant Ronald Diplock, of the 
British Army, formerly with Frank & 
DuBois and who is a nephew of Frank 
Lock, United States manager of the 
Atlas, was in New York this week on 
sick leave convalescing from a wound 
received in action. He was struck by 
a shell and wounded severely in the 
leg while the men on either side of 
him were killed. Lieutenant Diplock 
expects to return to active duty about 
October 1, MH 

* * * "he 

W. A. Hinshaw, of Des Moines\, 
started to sell insurance for the Bank- 
ers Life of that city twenty-seven 
months ago. His total of paid for busi- 
ness since that time has been $1,001,500 
and the total of applications has been 
579, with an average premium of over 
$38.00 per thousand. His total of ap- 
plied for business for the same period 
has been $1,100,000. 

* * * 


Lewis. B. Herrick, of the Automobile 
Insurance Company of Hartford, and 
formerly with the Phoenix Insurance 
Company, has enlisted in the army and 
left for Camp Greenleaf, Lytle, Ga. 

* a * 


James R, Manning, a former valued 
employee in the liability claim depart- 
ment of the Fidelity & Deposit, has 
been reported in the casualty lists 
from France as seriously wounded. 

a * * 

James Wyper, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., and family 
have returned to Hartford after spend- 
ing a few weeks at Norfolk, Conn, 

* * * 

Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
is expected to return next week from 


| a three weeks’ yacation. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Motor Truck Cover 
Is War Necessity 


NEW YORK BROKERS’ VIEWS 


Hartford Companies Reported to Be in 
Conference on Subject of Broader 
Forms 

That broader coverage for motor 
trucks engaged in inter-city transpor- 
tation and for goods carried in this 
method is a war necessity, is the view 
expressed this week to The Eastern 
Underwriter by New York brokers 
handling this class of business. One 
of these brokers says that there is only 
one New York company which will give 
a form of cover approaching what is 
necessary to protect shippers and 
transportation operators by motor 
truck routes. 

This broker denies the report that 
any of the Hartford companies to date 
have offered an acceptable form of cov- 
erage. 

It was published on Saturday that a 
committee of the National Council of 
Defense in Washington had taken this 
matter up amd had approached the 


Hartford companies on behalf of the. 


motor truck operators and that one of 
the companies had expressed its will- 
ingness to the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce ito co-operate in this respect, 


LIEUT. LUDLUM “ALL BETTER” 


Vice-President Ludlum of the Home 
Receives Word Direct From 


His Son 


Vice-President Ludlum of The Home 
Insurance Company has received a 
eablegram from his son, Lieutenant 
Clarence L. Ludlum, Jr., dated Paris, 
July 31, which says, “Slightly Wound- 
ed, ‘All Better.’” It is presumed that 
Lieut. Ludlum was at that time con- 
fined in a base hospital in Paris. The 
“All Better” used in the cablegram is 
a childhood expression of the Lieuten- 
ant’s indicating that he was feeling 
all right after recovering from some 
childhood hurt or sickness. 


J. J. BOLAND PRESIDENT OF 
SENECA 

James J. Boland, president of the 
New York National and of the James 
J. Boland Co., Inc., has been elected 
president of the Seneca Fire, of Buf- 
falo, following the purchase of the con- 
trol of that company recently by in- 
terests affiliated with the James J. 
Boland Co., Inc. 


The Columbian, of Indianapolis, has 
been admitted to do a fire business in 
West Virginia. 


16] 
MORE SPEAKERS FOR AGENTS 


Alfred M. Best and Er honiag F. Daly 
To Address National Local 
Agents’ Convention 


Two additional speakers at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents were announced on 
Tuesday by ‘Secretary-Treasurer C. S. 
S. Miller. They are Alfred M. Best, 
publisher of Best’s Insurance Reports, 
and Thomas F. Daly, of Denver, presi- 
dent of the Capitol Life Insurance Co., 
and general agent in that city for a 
number of fire and casualty companies. 
Mr. Best will talk on “Competition of 
Mutuals and Inter-Insurers,’ and Mr. 
Daly on “Government Insurance En- 
croachments.” 

Mr. Miller also announced that great 
interest is being taken in the award- 
ing of the President’s Trophy, which 
is to be presented at the convention 
to the officers of the state association 
showing the greatest percentage of in- 
crease in paid membership for the past 
year. Complete returns are not avail- 
able yet but there is great competitiom 
for first place between 'Texas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa. 


HARTFORD MAIL INSURANCE 

Figures just available show the reg- 
istered mail business of the Hartford 
companies for 1917 to be as follows: 

Aetna, net premiums $18,603, net 
losses $267, and ratio of losses to prem- 
iums 1.4 per cent. 

Automobile Insurance Co., net premi- 
ums $91,400, net losses $52,589, and 
ratio of losses to. premiums 57.5 per 
cent. 

Hartford, net premiums $18,230, net 
losses $148, and ratio of losses to prem- 
iums .8 per cent. 

Phoenix, net premiums $333 with no 
losses. 


NOW IN HEAD OFFICE 

Stephen E. Cate, for many years 
special agent and adjuster of the North 
British & Mercantile in Missouri, has 
been transferred to the United States 
head office of the Company and he will 
act in the capacity of adjuster for the 
North British and the Commonwealth. 


SUCH A HEADACHE! 

Oh boy! $3,000,000 fire loss! And still 
they had ithe nerve to advertise that 
Green River wouldn’t give one a head- 
ache. 


The Union Agency Corporation, Wil- 
mington, Del., has been incorporated 
with $95,000 capital. Jonathan H. 
Brown, M. BE. Brown, of Wilmington; 
and Edward Everett, of Washington, D. 
C., are incorporators. 
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Fire Insurance Company 
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THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


42,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


>7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


>3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AXTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AKTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, eas 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., as ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, Se 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, ¥ 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


Assets .......... $641,341.77 Assets .......... $357,318.58 
Reserve ...... ... . 230,518.29 Reservi ......... 54,256.92 
Capital 47.2... 300,000.00 Canitalerc.cctae's 200,000.00 


63,479.83 Surplus ......... 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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J. H. Brewster’s Early 
Insurance Days 


BEGAN WORK AS OFFICE BOY 


First Job Was With Connecticut Fire 
—Tlifty-one Years in Fire 
Insurance 


James H. Brewster, United States 
manager of the Scottish Union and Na- 
tional, has been a fire insurance mam for 
fifty-one years. He has written some 
reminiscences for the “Insurance In- 
dex,” which are reproduced herewith: 

“This story begins early in 1867. The 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
was then located at No. 12 State street, 
Hartford, in the small office occupied 
from its birth in 18650. 

“After serious reflection, the presi- 
dent decided that an office boy might 
prove a useful and mot an expensive 
ornament to the company’s limited staff. 
Without solicitation, I was offered the 
job and began my duties on the 25th of 
February, 1867. When this organization 
had been made effective. the official and 
clerical force consisted of President, 
John B. Eldredge; Secretary, M. Ben- 
nett, Jr.; Chief Clerk, Chas. R. Burt, 
and Office Boy, Me. 

First Underwriting Experience 


“The assets of the company were 
$265,000; net surplus, $15,000; annual 
premium income, $113,000. Evidently, 
the injection of new blood exerted a 
favorable influence as, during the fol- 
lowing year, premiums increased 
$45,000 with a corresponding increase in 
the loss ratio, but to remove any re- 
flection this statement may cast on the 
ability of an embryo underwriter, it 
may be explained that one of the first 
policies I was told to write covered 
$37,500 on the Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany’s mill at Tariffville, Connecticut 
—proofs for a total loss were presented 
and honored a few months later. 

“Wifty years ago, twelve o’clock noon 
was dinner time and everybody went 
home. The last man to leave the. of- 
fice at noon, or at night, locked the door 
and as the company had but one key, it 
was left either in the door or under 
the doormat. 

“The company pursued an extremely 
conservative course, making little head- 
way in premiums or in surplus, a harm- 
less, yet slowly progressive policy that 
was arrested by an appalling loss at 
Chicago in October’; 1871. The details 
of that disaster, fatal to a great number 
of fire insurance companies, may be 
passed over, and it is sufficient to say 
that the Connecticut came through the 
ordeal proudly, preserving its enviable 
name and perpetual charter, and was 
able, at once, to enter upon a progres- 
sive policy with $500,000 fresh capital, 
and also able to meet a loss of $150,- 
000, unflinchingly, at Boston in Novem- 
ber the following year. 

Becomes Assistant Secretary 

“An official change of supreme im- 
portance is recorded in 1873. Mr. Ben- 
nett succeeded Mr. Eldredge as presi- 
dent and Mr. Burt was elected secre- 
tary, while the office boy became as- 
sistant secretary. The capital was 
increased to $1,000,000 im 1875. All 
these and previous changes made 
larger quarters necessary. The little 
office on State street of less than one 
thousand square feet was conspicu- 
ously out of date and outgrown. Ar- 
rangements under way for more ade- 
quate accommodations were hastily 
concluded by the necessities occa- 
sioned by an early morning fire, extin- 
guished ttoo late to save important 
books and papers and much of value 
outside the safe. Refuge was found 
in the Hartford Fire Insurance build- 
ing on Trumbull street where the 
company remained until the comple- 
tion of its newly erected building on 
the corner of Grove and Prospect 
streets. 

“At the close of business on the 
31st of December, 1880, the company’s 
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assets amounted to $1,636,382.82; net 
surplus $287,722.92; net premiums 
$507,871.98. Just previous to the end 
of the year, Mr. Bennett dissolved his 
connection with the company, resign- 
ing the presidency to accept the man- 
agement of the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional Insurance Company, a connec- 
tion retained until his death in 1899. 

“Purposely, I have alluded to only 
one of the many Hartford companies 
doing business fifty years ago that 
survived that fateful day in October, 
1871, and here, lest I be drawn into a 
hopeless maze of reminiscence, my 
story ends.” 


R. S. BRITTON AT CAMP MEADE 


President of United States Brokerage 
Company Joins Army—Active 
In Insurance 


New Brunswick, Sept. 3—Russell S. 
Britton, the largest stock-holder, a di- 
rector and the president of The United 
States Brokerage Company, left on 
August 27th, for Camp Meade, Md. Mr. 
Britton is well-known throughout New 
Jersey and in New York. He is a large 
real estate operator along the summer 
resorts in New Jersey and was formerly 
connected with the Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Company of Newark. He has pro- 
cured the representation of many com- 
panies for The United States Broker- 
age Company, Inc., which is a $100,000 
corporation at New Brunswick. Some 
of the companies represented are the 
Girard, American, Old Colony, North- 
western, National, Ocean Accident, 
Lloyd’s Plate Glass. 

Mr. Britton’s friends are wishing him 
much success with the hope that he 
will soon again be among them on the 
Street and in the field as his friendli- 
ness and willing ways were much to 
his credit. 


FIREMAN’S FUND PRIZES 

In accordance with the reward sys- 
tem that was inaugurated by the Fire- 
man’s Fund to encourage the develop- 
ment of improved methods in transact- 
ing the routine business of the head 
office three prizes have recently been 
awarded as follows: Mrs. E. R. Runkle, 
for improving the records for the fire 
loss department and enlarging the in- 
dex system; Chas. Preston, for an ac- 
counting system for segregation of the 
marine war tax; and Chas. T. Dodge, 
for indexing system for the auto loss 
department. These three suggestions 
have been put into operation with a re- 
sulting increased efficiency, economy 
and service. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Artroit National Hire 
Iuauranuce Cn. 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 


Cash * Capitalije.... $1,000,000.00 
Assets... . Seis... « 8,209,763.64 
Liabilities) Sameer... 5,225,001, 71 
Net Surplus ......... 1,986,731.93 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders .Saeue... 2,986,731.93 


HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


THE HANOVER 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA, 
PH to a Meet Pp HoT A 
EQUATE 
a ELT rIESM@EARENCE ABKROUSE & CO. |i@2)) 3h Sam 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS CE 
Rea. LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
| — FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


September 6, 1918 


WASHINGTON, N. J., AGENT DEAD 


William G. Creveling Was President of 
Warren County Agents’ Organiza- 
tion—Had Largest Agency 


‘William G. Creveling, who had the 
largest agency at Washington, N. J., 
died last Thursday following an opera- 


tion at the Post Graduate Hospital, 


New York City. Mr. Creveling has 
been an agent at Washington for more 


than forty years and was at the time 


of his death president of the Warren 
County Underwriters’ Association. He 
represented the Caledonian, Commer- 
cial Union, Connecticut Fire, Conti- 
nental, Fidelity-Phenix, Fire Associa- 
tion, Franklin, National Liberty, Han- 
over, Hartford, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, New Hampshire, Niagara, North- 
ern Assurance, Royal Exchange, Se- 
curity, Springfield Fire & Marine, 
Standard of N. J., Standard of Hart- 


ford, Williamsburg City, Fidelity & 
Casualty, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty. 


CHARLES MATHER DEAD 


Former Well-Known Philadelphia In- 
surance Man Was Ninety-Six 


Years Old 


Charles Mather, the Philadelphia in- 
surance man who died a few days ago 
at the age of ninety-six, had a brother 
who lived to the age of 100. Born in 
1823, he was educated in the Friends’ 
School at Jenkintown, was in Roches- 
ter, 'N. Y., for several years and then 
was in the manufacturing business in 
Philadelphia for a number of years. 
He located permanently in German- 
town for fifty years and was in the in- 
surance business until a few years ago, 
when he was compelled to relinquish 
all activities. The Mather family traces 
ancestry in this country to Joseph 
Mather, who came to this country in 
1682, prior to the arrival of William 
Penn. 


PLANTS BROOKLYN BRANCH 


American Eagle Fire Business Now 
Co-ordinated With Continental’s 
Branch Office in Brooklyn 


Cavanagh & Kuhn have resigned the 
Brooklyn agency of the American Eagle 
Fire and the Brooklyn business of the 
American Eagle will in the future be 
handled through the Brooklyn branch 
office of the Continental. 


TRIBUTE TO LATE B. A. CLARK 


In commenting upon the recent death 
of Benjamin A. Clark, of Utica, N. Y., 
the Glens Falls “Now and Then” says: 
“Mr. Clark was the esteemed agent of 
the Glens Falls continuously for fifty- 
two years and the personal friend of 
the company’s officers during all that 
period. He was active and influential 
in the municipal and business affairs 
in his city and one of its oldest citizens. 
Besides insurance he had a large real 
estate business. For some years his 
son had been associated with him un- 
oe the firm name of B. A. Clark & 

on.” 


G. 0. HOADLEY IN THE EAST 
Geo. O. Hoadley, manager for the 
Pacific department jof the American 
Insurance Company, Camden and Roch- 
ester Underwriters, is visiting the home 
offices of his Companies. 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER 


Dargan & Turner, 
Orleans, La.; PAICIFIC 
McKee: Sherrard,, Assistant Managers. 
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RICHARDS SUCCEEDS CLARK 


Former New Jersey Special Agent of 
Norwich Union Becomes General 
Adjuster of Company 


Herbert A. Richards, Jr., special agent 
and adjuster of the Norwich Union Fire 
Insurance Society in New Jersey, has 
been appointed to succeed Alvin D. 
Clark, who recently resigned to take 
charge of the losses of the Darby 
Hooper & McDaniel agency, as general 
adjuster of the Society. 


TROY RATE HEARING 

Fire insurance rates in Troy, New 
York, having been increased 30 per 
cent. in tthe city and 20 per cent. in 
residential territory, a hearing is to 
be held at the insurance department 
in Albany, August 26.° The city offi- 
cials will endeavor to show that the 
action of the State Board in advanc- 
ing the rates is unjustified. Mayor 
Burns and (City Hngineer Roche con- 
ferred with Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Phillips August 12 on the same 
subject. 


WITH THE STATE OF PENNSYL- © 


VANIA 

Harry W. Birchard has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the Insurance 
Co. of the State of Pa. for Western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, suc- 
ceeding Walter C. Perry, who is now 
state agent in Ohio for the American 
Central. Mr. Birchard previously rep- 
resented the New Jersey Fire in New 
York, and before that the First National 
Fire in Pennsylvania. His office will 
be in Pittsburgh. 


MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUALS 

The net losses paid by Massachusetts 
manufacturers’ mutuals last year were 
$802,679, the heaviest being the losses 
of the Boston Manufacturers, $328,218. 
Of manufacturers’ mutuals of other 
states which are transacting business 
in Massachusetts the Central Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual paid $466,790 and the 
State Mutual Fire $457,231. 


TWELVE NAME CHANGES 

A complete list of companies oper- 
ating in Massachusetts which have 
changed to new names follows: 

National Lumber, to New York Na- 
tional Insurance Company. 

Germania, to National Liberty Insur- 
ance Company of America. 

Buffalo German, to Buffalo Insurance 
Company. 

German Fire of Pittsburgh, to Globe 
Insurance Company of Pennsylvania. 

German American of Pittsburgh, to 
United American Insurance Company of 
Pennsylvania. 

German American of New York, to 
Great American Insurance Company. 

German Alliance, to American Alli- 
ance Insurance Company. 

New Jersey Fire, to New Jersey In- 
surance Company. 

German Fire of Wheeling, to Wheel- 
ing Fire Insurance Company of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

German American of Baltimore, to 
The Baltimore American Insurance 
Company. 

Tokio Marine, to Tokio Marine and 
Fire Insurance Company, Limited. 

Liverpool & London & Globe of New 
York, to Star Insurance Company of 
America. 


INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR 


AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
p - U. S. BRANCH 
FRANK, & DUBOIS, United States Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
: No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., New York, 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, New 
COAST, Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; McClure Kelly and 


SOUTHEASTERN, 
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SERVICE 


TENET 


STRENGTH 


INTEGRITY 


HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND : 
Assistant Secretaries 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mgr. 
Hartford, Conn. 
A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURAYCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


54 Pin: Street - New York 


WHSTERN DEPARTMENT: 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Marine, Explosion 

and Tornado Insurance 

UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 


ISHEUSU Pa ceicsisie ds <hide +s smemagele $4, 194,579.34 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. Surplus in United States...... 1,667,691.69 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: Total Losses Paid in United 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. States from 1874 to 1917, 
PRLCMEISTVGh. cies inicie: 0: 20s) ae ale oie 43,294,154.63 


San Francisco, Cal. 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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IRE INSURANCE Co.’ 
OF PITTSBURG,PA. _ 


NOT HOW MANY BUT HOW GOOD 


One trained Soldier is worth a dozen of the other kind. And 
so it is with the Fire Insurance Agent. Experience and qualifi- 
cations are the factors in his success. This Company is not 
so particular about having a large Agency force as it is in hay- 
ing a good Agency force. One of the benefits of such a plant is 
that the Company can extend such Agents the best it has in the 
way of service and facilities. Not now and then but ALL the 
time the NATIONAL UNION will speed up the efficiency of your 
@) office, With a known capacity for extending distinctive service 
f) which is practical, constant and real the NATIONAL UNION pre- & 
a sents attractive opportunities to experienced Agents of reliable | 
a character. Get your Agency—Now. 
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Capt. H. B. Doremus 
Writes From Front 


SPIRITS 


TROOPS IN FINE 


Tells of Billeting Badinage and Voices 
Thrill When American Woman 
is Met 


Capt. Harry B. Doremus, of the Nia- 
gara Fire, who is at the front, .has 
written a letter to the officers and staff 
of the Company, which throws interest- 
ing sidelights on conditions over there. 

“The letter to me from the Niagara’s 
Committee has just been read,’ he 
writes. “I freely admit. that the com- 
munique stirred me deeply for the Com- 
pany, its officers and staff are always 
in mind. This month would have added 
a fifth service stripe on my sleeve had 
I stayed to fight the Niagara’s battles. 
Twenty-five years of all kinds of serv- 
ice from picking missing D/R’s from 
behind the clock to sticking my feet 
under a real desk and committing the 
company to liability. 

“Since 7 June we have traveled far, 
geen much and experienced more, but 
as our case is one of a million and is 
far better told by others, I will not 
take your time to read my story. Two 
fucts bear repetition. First, you live 
in the greatest and grandest country 
on earth. If you are taxed and squeezed 
for cash to keep us alive, believe me I 
have seen for weeks where your money 
goes and it has worked miracles. This, 
mark you, in the eyes of nations that 
were old in wisdom and accomplish- 
ment before our colonies hung out their 
shingle and began a bid for existence. 
Second (and kindly allow for Yankee 
pride and except present company), 
these soldiers of yours are magnificent. 
You all know what has been done by 
them against the Boche. They are very 
human, have their weaknesses, grum- 
blings and differences, but still they 
are simply ‘great. Association with 
them is a cure for the blues. For in- 
stance, their slogan right now is, 
‘Heaven, Hell or Broadway by Christ- 
mas.’ 

“Apout billeting: Your company drags 
almost all night. After passing ham- 
let after hamlet you enter one in which 
you are halted by the billeting officer, 
who preceded you by a day or so. He 
gives you your sector of the tour,.num- 
ber of billets and their capacity and 
gives you a guide. The march is re- 
sumed. Building,,No. 1 is reached. 
Good (?) for sixty men. Alright. You 
count off that number. The men file 
wearily into the barn, shelter or house, 
throw themselves down and sleep be- 
fore they touch the floor. Number 2. 
Same thing and so on. 

“But the next morning after a hot 
meal, soap, water, monologues by the 
squad humorist, and all is serene once 
more. 'The funniest things are said and 
done. 

“One wrote home: ‘I am sleeping 
with two cows. They got in before I 
Gid last night so I had to sit up all 
night.’ Another wrote: ‘Rats ran 
over my face last night. To-night we 
are going to cover our heads up and 
they will run over J.’s feet, be gassed 
and die.’ 

“Nothing is wasted here. All of us 
do our best to conserve Uncle Sam’s 
money and issues, but they will have 
their joke. So it was, that recently 
when prunes were up for dessert, one 
of the recipients with serious face in- 
quired whether the supply sergeants 


CHAS, &. POST, U. S. Mer. 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
~ FOUNDED 1805 
«THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE: 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


ALTNA (FIRE) 


HARTFORD, CONN,, U.S.A. 
gee Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. 


would take the pits, count them and 
give a receipt. So it goes. 

“What about the other side of the 
business? Well, you know more about 
the war than we do, and as far as trou- 
bies are concerned I hope that I never 
will so far forget myself as to commit 
them to writing, at least unofficially. 

“Recently we had a Niagara outing. 
The Niagara men were in different 
branches of the service. These men 
look fine. 

American Women Bring Cheer 

“And that causes me to revert to the 
outing you had in June. How I wish 
I were there. We had them in the past 
but at only one of them was a lady 
present and I believe five of the gentle- 
men took her home. Really, we are 
starved for a chin with an American 
woman. After one long rail trip, I went 
into a Red Cross hut to get a bite to 
eat and when one of the lady attend- 
ants asked me politely if I took sugar 
in my coffee, I almost stammered my 
reply. Recently, in a French village 
the Y. W. C. A. put on an entertain- 
ment one night which included an 
American soprano. Say, it fussed up 
the most hardened to hear her sing 
those favorites in our own tongue. 

“Most all have a working knowledge 
of the French language, or, more cor- 
rectly, we can sail in smooth, shallow 
water. I have two Louisiana men who 
are my companions when French must 
be used. Both bear old Creole names, 
but their palaver is good enough to get 
me what is needed.” 


BURNING UP FOOD 


One Fire Destroys Enough Bread to 
Supply Army in France for Five 
Years 


“In one elevator fire in Chicago, not 
much noticed, enough wheat was des- 
troyed to furnish bread to the first Am- 
erican army under General Pershing 
in France for five years and two 
months,” said Commissioner Young of 
North Carolina in an address this 
week before the convention of the 
Fire Marshals’ Association of North 
America. “In one Brooklyn fire 
nearly $3,000,000 was destroyed—over 
$2,000,000 in grain and $500,000 in cloth- 
jing and army supplies. In Kansas 
City a stockyard fire gave a loss of 
11,000 cattle and 33,000 hogs. Im an 
elevator fire in Rochester, N. Y., 
nearly a million dollars was the loss 
in grain. 

“During last year in five and a half 
months, May to middle of October, 
there was destroyed in fires, of which 
we have a record, $12,274,050 of food- 
stuffs, Enough food was lost every 
minute to feed an American soldier 136 
days, or 136 soldiers for one day. It 
is estimated that every fortieth build- 
ing is burned, that one-half in value 
of all buildings erected each year 
goes up in flames, and that the annual 
fire loss in this country exceeds the 
output in gold, silver, copper, and pe- 
troleum. Can we realize it or con- 
ceive how an enlightened business na- 
tion will stand for it? 

“Again, conflagrations are ever oc- 
curring, conflagrations in many large 
cities and in smaller cities like Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Paris, Tex., and like the 
one in Atlanta, Ga., burning over 300 
acres, destroying 1,938 buildings—in- 
surance paid, $3,000,000 on $5,000,000 
of losses—10,000 people left homeless.” 
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FOR 65 YEARS — 


THE CONTINENTAL has built its name to 
stand for all that is best in fire insurance. 


FAIR DEALING has won it a leading place 
among agents and the insuring public. 
CONSTRUCTIVE management has assured its 


growth in the past and assures a continuation of 
progress in the future. 


FINANCIAL strength insures stability and 
guards against any conflagration danger. 


ae RE 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital - - TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Managing Branch Offices: 


80 MAIDEN LANE CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CONTINENTAL COMMANDS CONFIDENCE 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ay 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., iwc. 
MANAGERS ww 


Merchant Marine House 


New York City 


South, William and Beaver Streets 
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~ BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


A DANGEROUS DEPARTURE 


Where Reciprocals Do Not Secure 
All Members Through Direct 
Solicitation. 


Some inter-insurance exchanges do 
not secure all of their members 
through direct solicitation, but, on the 
contrary, depart from tthe plan of oper- 
ation of the old and conservative recip- 
rocal exchanges by accepting some 
business through brokers to whom they 
pay a commission. 


This practice Jeads Alfred M. Best to 
make these comments: 

This we consider a dangerous depar- 
ture from the practice which has been 
evolved as the result of years of ex- 
perience. Unless every member of a 
reciprocal exchange imsures a portion 

of the risk of every other member, the 
fundamental basis of such an organi- 
zation is destroyed. If risks are to be 
written by so-called reciprocal exchan- 
ges upon terms which relieve the poli- 
cyholder of assessment liability and on 
ithe othir hand give him no interest in 
possible savings, the transaction be- 
comes entirely commercial in charac- 
ter without any element of mutuality, 
and the other members of such an ex- 
change thereupon engage in a specula- 
tive insurance venture for the sake 
of any profit which may be derived 
therefrom. No institution should be 
permitted to so operate unless it has 
a cash capital or other guarantee fund 
of legal and substantial character. The 
whole scheme, as now practiced by 
several concerns falsely claiming to 
be reciprocal insurance exchanges, is 
in effect an evasion of the insurance 
laws which should not be tolerated; 
and we are certain that no property 
owner would accept such a policy if he 
understood its very doubtful legal stat- 
us and the nebulous’ character of the 
“security.” Such policies must neces- 
sarily be sold by misrepresentation, 
or, at least, suppression of facts equal- 
ly reprehensible. 

In this connection a special article 
entitled “Principles and Practices of 
Reciprocal or  Inter-Insurance Ex: 
changes,” printed on pages 583-585 of 
Best’s reports upon Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Companies, should be 
read. This new departure is fraught 
with peril for the policyholder, and 
prompt and vigorous corrective meas- 
ures should be inaugurated. 

* * * 

Insures Gloucester Fishing Vessels. 

Some interest is expressed by Bos- 
ton insurance men regarding the effect 
of the submarines on the risks of the 
Gloucester Mutual Fishing Insurance 
Company, of Gloucester, Mass., which 
commenced business in 1847, and 
which has a surplus to policyholders 
of $5,005. The stock of this mutual is 
subscribed annually, in November, in 
shares of $1,000 each, for which a 
stock note is given of $200 per share, 
upon which all assessments are made. 
Each subscriber is required to insure 
vessel property to at least seven- 
eighths of the amount of stock taken 
by him. No vessels are insured ex- 
cept Gloucester fishing vessels. No 
one risk exceeds $10,000. All 
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terminate on the fifteenth day of No- 
vember of each year, and each year’s 
business is settled at the close of the 
year. Premiums commence jn No- 
vember at 9%, and decrease as the sea- 
son advances to 4 per cent., which is 


the lowest premium. 
» s * 


Interest in Enemy Clause 


It is easy to understand how the 
enemy alien clause should be of par- 
ticular interest to fire underwriters, be- 
cause in fire insurance the insurable 
interest is not always known. In casu- 
alty lines the importance of the clause 
is not so clear. In fact there are some 
insurance men who do not see how a 
casualty company can have much in- 
terest in the matter. They say that 
their insurable interest is known and 
if it is not satisfactory they can simply 
refuse to pay, and would certainly do 
so without any pressure being brought 
to bear upon them. 

* * * 


Churning Up the Sound 


Three hundred miles in a motor boat 
along the Connecticut shore is the way 
Miss Estelle Liebmann spent her vaca- 
tion with two of her lady friends. Miss 
Liebmann is librarian for the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau. If the government should be 
looking for able navigators, there is 
some good material. They know how 
to manage a boat. One smart clam 
digger tried to put over on them the 
old gag of “What's the best way to 
jibe a motor boat,” but the girls know 
all that stuff. .They can’t be fooled 
on nautical terms. 


INSURANCE SOCIETY PLANS 


Under the auspices of the Insurance 
Society of New York, two series of lec- 
tures for women will be given this 
Fall, each by one man only whose iden- 
tities and subjects will be announced 
later. There have also been numerous 
requests to the Society for a course 
of lectures on casualty insuramee for 
women and this proposal will also be 
taken up at a later date. 
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Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
INGRAM & LERGH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Ubs Ohio’s 


ORGANIZED 1848 


Pennsylvania, 


Great American 


AIusurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$96,971,238.06 


STATEMENT, JANUARY IST 1918. 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927,.269.91 


SURPLUS 


8,527,719.31 
23,454,989.22 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3isrT, 
HAD THE SECURITIES BEEN TAKEN AT THE VALUES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF STATE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS THE ASSETS AND SURPLUS 
WOULD EACH BE INCREASED BY $2,321,032.00 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
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Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 


AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
New Jersey and New York 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 
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New York State Marine Investigation 
Attracts Comment In England Tending 
To Some Brokerage Regulation There 


The comment of British underwrit- 
ers and marine insurance papers on 
the results of the investigation of the 
New York State Insurance Department 


into marine insurance brokerage con- 
ditions and the enactment of the law 
requiring the licensing of marine in- 
surance brokers are just reaching the 
United States. They indicate that seri- 
ous thought is being given the sub- 
ject of some regulation of brokers in 
England also but I do not believe any 
action will ever be taken in this direc- 
tion because of the peculiar conditions 
of the British market and this view is 
supported by an article in the current 
issue of “The Policy,” a British insur- 
ance paper, part of which is quoted 
below: 

“We also have our own difficulties 
which lead, in one respect, to the same 
effect, i. e., the raising of rates to the 
detriment of bona fide shippers. The 
method followed here, however, differs 
in its bearing upon underwriters, in- 
asmuch as the final result may leave 
them with no line at all, or with a 
full line at a higher average rate than 
could have been obtained in the ordi- 
nary way. One has not heard of any- 
thing similar to the New York method 
having been practised on this side, nor 
does it seem likely that such a scheme 
could be worked except in a minor 
way. ‘The practice here, as we before 
remarked, being to place extensive 
provisional risks ‘on spec,’ which are 
very often cancelled when it has be- 
come clear that the opportunity of 
using the cover thus fraudulently ob- 
tained is not likely to arise. Mean- 
while, the market, in consequence of 
having to bear considerable inflation 
caused by fictitious addition to gen- 
uine lines, has hardened its rates for 
genuine business which, being based 
cn actual shipment or expected ship- 
ment, is later in the day than that 
which was based on nothing more sol- 
id than air. 

“No doubt there have been occasions 
when such a position has been used 
by passing on the cover obtained, but, 
if so, it would have to be at original 
rates in almost all cases, since it is 
usual for rates ito be stated in the pol- 
icies. The practice of stating rates 
‘as arranged,’ or in similar phrases, 
seems to be rather mischievous as aid- 
ing such practices as are in discussion. 
The position on this side, therefore, is 
even more unsatisfactory than it is in 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets; Dec. 31, 1917 $16,153,068.57 


Surplus - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - - - - - 


New York, so that the need for some 
control is the more obvious. The method 
now adopted, which aims at this end, 
is not likely to be so effective as the 
New York system; but, after all, it 
places in the hands of underwriters 
the opportunity of seeing that the in- 
itials or name of the principal, which 
brokers’ slips must now bear, are cor- 
rectly used, and any cancellations or 
short closings should be scrutinized 
with this end in view. As a means 
of placing a check upon possible abuse, 
the initials appearing on the slip might 
be incorporated in the policy, so that 
possible claims would be a sure guide 
to the bona fides of the parties. 

“The licensing of brokers has been 
suggested in this country also, and 
there is no doubt that something of 
the sort would, if accompanied by pen- 
alising powers, have some useful effect; 
but the voice in favor of official con- 
trol has yet to be raised. Our experi- 
ence in such matters is sufficient to 
prevent us hungering after officialdom 
in any form, the advantages not being 
sufficiently obvious to over-ride our 
prejudices.” 

OBSERVER. 


THE “CANADA MARU” 

The Fireman’s Fund has sent Marine 
Claims Agent G. Kirkham Smith, to- 
gether with its General Agent Frank G. 
Taylor, of Seattle, to Esquimault, B. C., 
to assist at the salvaging of the valu- 
able cargo of the “Canada Maru” 
ipa ng at (Cape Flattery on June 30th 
ast. 


MACKEY WITH COMMERCIAL 


Superintendent of Business Extension 
Department of Aetna to Be. Spe- 
cial Agent From Home. Office 


William G. Mackey, for the past year 
and a half superintendent of the busi- 
ness extension department of the New 
York office of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety and affiliated companies and for 
a long term of years attached to the 
New York office of the Aetna, has re- 
signed and has been appointed special 
agent of the Commercial Casualty, of 
Newark. Mr. Mackey will be attached 
to the home office of the Commercial 
Casualty. 


W. W. Archer, of 92 William Street, 


has joined the marines. Mrs. Archer is 
in the Red Cross service as a nurse. 


Liverpool 


4,793,978.55 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 
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SURPLUS $793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. _ 


MARINE MANAGERS PHONE 263-264 BROAD 
48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


DMcComs &Co, 
INCORPORATED 
56 Beaver Street New York 


In addition to our regular marine and war risk business, we now 
have a department for writing FIRE insurance only on vessel prop- 
erty of all descriptions. 


We would be pleased to receive applications from agents and bro- 
kers having this class of business to place. : 


FIRE, MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


ano PT Ondon 
and Globe 
Insurance Zo, 


CIMICED 


WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
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Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Telephone Hanover 2054 Established 1898 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 
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Sickness Prevention 
Versus Insurance 


PLAN FOR NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


National Industrial Conference Board 
Proposal Involves Extension of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


In the arguments for and against 
compulsory state sickness insurance, 
one hears more and more about sick- 
ness prevention. It would appear 
that even if the advocates of state 
health insurance should not carry their 
point they may accomplish something 
far more important. That is, an awak- 
ening for sickness prevention; a 
searching inquiry as to causes of sick- 
ness, and ithe placing where it belongs 
of responsibility for contributory agen- 
cies. 

A research report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board contains 
the following regarding sickness insur- 
ance versus sickness prevention: 

There can be no question as to the 
reality or the great magnitude of the 
burden which sickness and disability 
now impose on the nation. The esti- 
mated wage loss is over $500,000,000 
per annum by sickness. Such condi- 
tions call for a vigorous policy of re- 
medial action, Not all of this loss is 
preventable, but to the extent that it 
is preventable, the desirability of pre- 
vention is undeniable. 


What Experience Shows 


That sickness insurance would af- 
ford some measure of relief cannot be 
denied. Sickness insurance, however, 
proposes to reach only a portion of 
one class of tthe population. It makes 
almost no provision for a great number 
of disabilities which impair efficiency 
and it leaves practically untouched 
the enormously important problem of 
feeble-mindedness; Yet even in {its 
limited application the annual cost is 
estimated at the stupendous total of 
from $700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000; 
that either estimate would eventually 
be exceeded is practically certain. 

A program calling for any such ex- 
penditure would in any case challenge 
critical examination and compel con- 
vincing demonstration of its merit. 
This evidence is not to be found in the 
experience of foreign countries where 
gickness insurance has been tried and 
where on the one hand it has failed as 
a preventive agency and on the other 
hand has placed a premium on ineffi- 
ciency and fraud. : 

Underlying these considerations is 
the fundamental fact that all sickness 
and disability which can reasonably 
be prevented should be prevented in- 
stead of being allowed to remain un-~- 
remedied until they impose a burden of 
misery and poverty on the individual 
and a burden of cost on society. 


Nation Wide Program 


The results already achieved in sick- 
ness prevention through local effort 
with limited funds establish beyond 
a doubt the urgent need for a thor- 
oughgoing investigation of its further 
possibilities under a definite national 
policy. Such an investigation should 


be undertaken at once. 


Since the occurrence and the results 
of sickness are nation wide and not 
local, such an investigation, ito be effec- 
tive, must be conducted by some Fed- 
-eral agency, possibly the United States 
Public Health Service, under the 
authority of Congress and with an ap- 
-propriation sufficient to permit of thor- 
ough work and conclusive results. 

Periodic physical examination, not 
only of industrial workers but of the 
entire population, is another important 
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matter for consideration. 
mission may also very properly con- 
sider whether anil to what extent na- 
tionalization of medicine may be ad- 
vantageous. 


Such a com- 


Compensation Feature. * 

So far as strictly occupational dis- 
eases are concerned, where the respon- 
sibility of industry can be clearly es- 
tablished, these apparently can be most 
effectively dealt with on a workmen’s 
compensation basis. 

In thus urging a searching study of 
the merits of a preventive policy there 
is no desire to prejudice unfairly any 
proper or necessary measures for al- 
leviating unavoidable sickness and dis- 
ability or for dealing with individual 
cases worthy of special consideration. 

First a national study of prevailing 
sickness and its causes; then a na- 
tional program for the prevention of 
all preventable sickness, with liberal 
but intelligent provision for unprevent- 
able sickness through compensation 
or otherwise, as a duty of society to 
its members:—this is submitted as a 
rational, constructive and humane pro- 
gram for dealing with the sickness 
problem im its individual as well as its 
social and industrial aspects. 


BOARD WON’T REDUCE RATES 


Wisconsin Insurance Officials Refuse 
Standard Accidenit’s Request MAf- 
fecting Breweries and Tanneries 


The petition of the Standard <Acci- 
dent, Detroit, asking for a reduction in 
the brewery and tannery rates was de- 
mied by the Compensation Insurance 
Board, January 1, 1918, the Standard 


Accident, together with other stock 
companies, increased its rates. The 
companies contended that the 15% 


loading for abnormal conditions, which 
had been approved by the Board, was 
inadequate and that a loading of 221%4% 
was necessary. They further comn- 
tended that due to an abnormal acci- 
dent frequently in Wisconsin, a load- 
ing of 5% was necessary; also, due to 
increased management cost in the 
forms of postage, traveling expenses, 
paper, etc., a further increase of 5% 
was necessary to offset this element. 


With all these loadings applied, the 
brewery rate was increased to $2.72 
and ithe tamnery rate to $1.80. The 


Standard Accident now contends that 
the present rates on tanmeries and 
breweries are too high and a reduction 
is sought. The Board has denied this 
reduction on ithe grounds that the pure 
premium or loss cost which the Board 
has approved is based upon the best 
judgment and experience available. 

It is claimed that the only other way 
in which the rates could then be re- 
duced would be to eliminate some fac- 
tors of loading which are introduced 
in the rates for all other classifications. 
If abnormal conditions, brought about 
by the war, have increased the hazard 
in Wisconsin industries by 224%, that 
increase must obviously be applied 
uniformly to all classifications. 
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Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what 


ANSWER: 


ase of death from any cause $5,000, the face of 


for yourself? 


Suppose that 
pany of 
floes your Policy guarantee to do? 


HURST, it guarantees that in c 
the Policy, will be paid. 
SECOND, that in case of death 


face of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, that in case of death from certain SP'ROIFIED i 

ot THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid, ei ae! 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER 


is low. 


sas, Michigan, 


from any ACOLDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


guarantees that in case of total. disability as a 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 


General Agents wanted in the following States: 
Ohio and the District of Columbia. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


result of accidental injury. the Com- 
PPR WEEK during such disability, 


but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly j i i 

n t ceed 52 - i 1 kly indemnity will be at the rat 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? 
And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
Address: 


Paying Expenses of 
Pennsylvania Fund 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINION 


After July 1, 1919, All Administration 
Costs Must Be Paid Out of 
Premiums 


A recently published press dispatch, 
regarding the use of funds for expenses 
of the Pennsylvania State Workmen’s 
Insurance Fund, leaves some doubt as 
to the meaning of the opinion given on 
this subject by the attorney general. 
The situation is explained in the fol- 
lowing letter of the attorney general 
to the manager of the Fund: 

Dear Sir: s 

We have your favor asking to be ad- 
vised whether the moneys received from 
premiums since January 1, 1918, may 
be in part used for the expenses of the 
administration of the State Workmen’s 
Insurance Fund. 

I see no difficulty in the phraseology 
of the Act of July 20, 1917, P. L. 1139, 
amending the Act of June 2, 1915, cre- 
ating the State Workmen’s Insurance 
Fund. 

Section 1 of the Act of 1917, amends 
Section 8 of the Act of 1915, so as to 
read as follows: 

The expenses of the organization and admin- 
istration of the Fund shall, until the first day 


of July, one thousand nine hundred and nine- 
teen, be paid out of the money appropriated 


by Section 28 of this act, and out of such 
money. part in premiums by subscribers, as 
is made available for the expenses of the ad- 
ministration of the Fund by Section 11 of 
this act. a 
Expenses of the administration of the Fund 
shall, after the first day of July, one thousand 


nine hundred and nineteen, be paid out of 
such money, part in premiums by subscribers, 
as is made available for the expenses of the 
administration of the Fund by Sectioh 11 of 
this act. 

Section 2 of the Act of 1917 amends 
Section 11 of the Act of 1915, and pro- 
vides, in part: 

The money paid in premiums by subscribers 
is hereby made available for the expenses of 
administering the Fund. The Board shall keep 
an accurate account of the money paid in pre- 
miums by the subscribers, and the disburse- 
ment on account of injury to the employes, 
and on account of administering the Fund. 


The Section then provides for the 
distribution of the balance. ; 

Section 4 of the Act of 1917, which is 
a new section, provides as follows: 

The provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this 
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effective 
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Section 28 of the original Act of 
1915 appropriated the sum of $300,000 
“for ithe expenses of the organization 
and administration” of the said Fund. 

It is, therefore, apparent that after 
the first day of January, 1918, if the 
appropriation made by Section 21 of 
the Act of 1915 is exhausted, the ex- 
penses of the administration of the 
Fund may be paid out of premiums 
paid in by subscribers until the first 
day of July 1919. When that time ar- 
rives, even though the appropriation 
made by Section 28 of the original Act 
has not been exhausted, all of the ex- 
penses of the administration of the 
Fund must nevertheless be paid out of 
the premiums paid in by subscribers. 
In other words, the appropriation made 
by the Act of 1915 must first be used, 
and, if necessary, the money paid in, 
in premiums, may also be used for the 
expenses of the administration of the 
Fund, until the first of July 1919, when 
the Fund must be entirely adminis- 
tered out of the money paid in, in pre- 
miums. Very truly yours, 


WM. M. HARGEST, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


In the opinion of a number of local 
insurance men it has only been possible 
for the State Fund to pay large divi- 
dends because most of their expenses 
were paid out of the appropriations 
made by the Legislature. But after 
July 1 next, when the Fund must be 
entirely administered out of the money 
paid in as premiums, there will be little 
if any money left for dividends, and 
from the date just mentioned it is be- 
lieved the Fund will fail to make a 
good showing and consequently will 
start to travel on the road of trouble 
and be obliged to assess its policy- 
holders as has been the case with so 
many other State insurance funds. 


C. E. SCATTERGOOD RESIGNS 


C. E. Scattergood, actuary of the 
Morris Plan Insurance Society, has re- 
jsigned to take a position with the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Scattergood had been in life and 
casualty insurance work for a number 
of years. Before going with the Morris 
Plan he was associated with the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty Company. 


NEW JERSEY RATING PLAN 
W. G. Curtis, president of the Na- 
tional Casualty, was in New York last 
week conferring on certain Federal leg- 
islation and state health insurance 
measures. He had been sojourning in 
Atlantic City. 


H. M. VAN SANT DEAD 
Horatio M. Van ' Sant, for years a 
prominent representative of the Trav- 
elers in New Jersey, died in Newark 
last week. He was well known in that 
city, having been active in civic af- 
fairs. 
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Official’s Views 
On Policy Fee 


PREMIUM TO COVER FULL TIME 


Better Underwriting Instead of New 
Schemes Suggested for Accident 
and Health Companies 


In his talk before the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference in. Chi- 
cago, H. D. Huffaker, president of the 
Interstate Life & Accident, Chatta- 
nooga, devoted his remarks mainly to 
the initial premium and policy fee. Mr. 
Huffaker quoted from letters he has 


received on this subject, in which the 
opinion is expressed that the premium 
for the first insurable period should be 
larger than the renewals. The com- 
pany should be fully reimbursed for all 
expenses of issuing the policy. A large 
initial premium also prolongs the life 
of the policy. 

While no reason is found for main- 
taining a uniform policy fee among all 
companies, it is just as much trouble 
and expense to solicit and issue a pol- 
icy with a monthly premium of $1 as 
$5, so it is equitable that every policy- 
holder of the same company should pay 
the same amount for this specific pur- 
pose. 

Payment of Commissions 

The amount of commission paid to 
agents is a matter which should be 
left to the judgment of each company 
and the Conference companies might 
better not undertake to establish a uni- 
form rate. 

Another. company official believes 
that this is not the time for the com- 
panies to get together on a “revolution- 
ary” plan which contemplates the re- 
mittance to the company of a portion 
of the initial premium, or policy fee. 
The business has been built up on the 
present system and it is common 
knowledge that the agent derives the 
greater portion of his income from the 
policy fee and initial premium. Just 
now the operating expenses of agents 
are greater than ever before. To help 
the companies meet the increased costs 
of operation an advance in premiums 
ot from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
was recommended. 

All business is written with the idea 
that it will renew and the fact that a 
company is willing to pay 100 per cent. 
of the first premium to its agent is a 
matter in which the policyholder is not 
interested, and it is doubtful if itis 
proper for the company to ask him to 
pay a larger initial premium in order 
that it may get something for itself out 
ot the first payment. 

Thirty per cent. should be the limit 
for so-called acquisition cost, inelud- 
ing every other expense jncident to 
the getting of the business outside of 
the home office. 

Cost of Business 25 Per Cent. 

A company Official told Mr. Huffaker 
that if the companies would pay more 
attention to underwriting instead of 
trying new schemes they would be bet- 
ter off in general. This official is gen- 
erally in favor of securing the premium 
for the first month, or the policy fee 
period, as he thinks it is not only sound, 
but entirely possiple, but believes it 
would be unwise to disrupt the business 
by any new scheme under existing con- 
ditions. 

Another company expresses satisfac- 
tion with the present arrangement as 
to first month’s premium and renewal 
commissions. It enters every first 
month premium as income and charges 
it off as 100 per cent. commission, and 
the cost of its industrial, business, does 
rot exceed twenty-five to twenty-seven 
per cent. as a whole, because it has al- 
ways recognized this heavy initial ex- 
pense and covers it by paying smaller 
removal commissions. It was suggest- 
eq that when the companies are will- 
ing to issue monthly payment policies 
taking effect in fifteen days for sick- 
ness and including other more liberal 
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Declares Mutuals 
Cannot Co-operate 


POSITION ON ACCIDENT POLICY 


E. L. Beck Declares New Forms Com- 
mittee Addressed Associations 
Merely as Matter of Courtesy 


E. L. Beck, claim department man- 
ager for the Inter-State Business Men’s 
Accident Association, Des Moines, told 
the Mutual Section of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference that 


he believes the mutuals cannot concur 
in the present plans for policy revision. 
Early in his talk he said: 

_ Either the Committee of Fifteen has directed 
its communications to us merely as a matter 
of friendly courtesy in order that we may ob- 
serve their progress along the path of more 
conservative coverage, or they are so happy 
in the enthusiasm of their anti-frill campaign 
that they have not observed that the adoption 
of their program by the mutuals would in the 
course of events eliminate the mutuals them- 
selves as if by suicide. I have carefully ex- 
amined the policies and 2 cannot ‘find that 
they cover suicide either sane or insane in 
any such an unfortunate and disastrous event. 
Therefore, I am forced to the conclusion that 
the (Committee of Fifteen, representing our 
Eastern stock company friends, is merely writ- 
ing us these kindly epistles seeking a merited 
encouragement for their new found economy 
in ripping out the frills in their own over- 
draped lingerie. 


Basis Not Adaptable 


Mr. Beck says that the mutuals were 
not considered in the deliberations of 
the committee; that the successful mu- 
tual organization is most often a class 
organization, writing a single unit com- 
plete policy, with sometimes a limited 
line of slightly varied forms. With 
most of the organizations, the policy 
provides a fixed schedule of benefits 
which must be taken in its entire unit 
and but few, if any, of the mutual as- 
sessment organizations therefore are 
writing business upon the multiple unit 
basis of $1,000 and $5. 

A multiple unit basis does not adapt 
itself to the present day mutual assess- 
ment organization. It does not adjust 
itself to the mutuals’ method of soli- 
citation. The economy of the single 
unit policy is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples upon which the mutual assess- 
ment organizations operate. It does 
not seem possible that the Committee 
of Fifteen, representing these stock 
companies, could by any remote pro- 
cess of reasoning expect for the adop- 
tion by the mutuals of these new pol- 
icies or any program wihch would sub- 
stantially place them upon the same 
premium basis as the stock companies. 

Could Not Face Field Force 

Even if all other objections could be 
overcome, where is there the mutual 
management whose conscience would 
permit of the adoption of the old line 
stock premium rate? For this is what 
the multiple unit rate committee ques- 
tion would seem to mean. After all 
these weary years of educational prop- 
aganda, where is there a mutual agency 
director who could look his field force 
jin the face and explain his reversal 
upon all the good old stand-by, econ- 
omy-low-cost arguments which you 
and I know so well? 

Personally I do not believe that the 
communications sent to such mutual 


features, that they can justify the col- 
lection of the larger policy fee and the 
first month’s premium. 

Another underwriter does not fayor 
a uniform policy fee, as many policies 
are written at a rate on which no fee 
can be charged and many states require 
a larger fee than others as traveling 
has to be done. The idea he would like 
te see brought out is that it is wrong 
fcr the company to issue policies to be 
covered for any time without their re- 
ceiving at the home office some money. 
It gives too large a latitude to the un- 
scrupulous agent. The collection of 
eleven months’ premium on a twelve 
months’ business, the average life of 
which is only eight months, makes poor 
reading when reduced to statistics. 
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organizations were sent otherwise than 
as an act of courtesy. The inspiring 
motive for the change, regardless of 
the detailed form in which it has pre- 
sented itself, is one of progress which 
must eventually place Accident and 
Health underwriting upon a more sub- 
stantial foundation. Much of credit 
must be given to these magnificent old 
line companies who have had the cour- 
age to make this stand among them- 
selves. 


Asks Proper Representation 


It would seem that by eliminating 
the matter of coverage and rates, there 
still remains a very broad foundation 
for more and better co-operation be- 
tween all of the accident and health 
organizations in the matter of policy 
construction. Surely. the tendency of 
courts to wander even beyond the twi- 
light zone of accidental means; to roam 
into the sympathetic church yard where 
linger those of natural death, offers a 
matter of pressing need for a more ab- 
solute insuring clause. The composite 
genius of all the legal talent of this 
great business would find a worthy 
field in designing such a clean-cut in- 
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suring clause that once incorporated 
into all policies would check the costly 
wandering dreams of judge and jury. 
There is ample room for uniformity 
in much of the other phraseology of 
both our stock and mutual policies, but 
any attempt at such a standardization 
should only be made upon a plan broad 
enough to give to each branch of this 
great business of ours proper repre- 
sentation. 


ACCIDENT BOARDS TO- MEET 

Speakers from all sections of the 
country will participate in the program 
of the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards to be held in 
Madison, September 24-26. Upwards of 
300 delegates representing the accident 
boards in the United States and Canada 
will attend the convention. 
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Kee p Your Liberty Bonds 


OLD to that bond. You invested to help send the boys 


across. 
monster. 


They are over now, at grips with the German 
You expect them to hold on—hold on till the last vestige 


of autocracy is crushed out of him. Then you, too, must hold on 
—muust keep your enlisted dollars invested on the fighting line. 


It isn’t the hooray of a campaign that wins a war. 


It’s the 


will to hang on, to make sacrifice today, that tomorrow may 


bring victory. 


And your investment. Those bonds are 
the safest investment you ever made. 
Don’t be lured into exchanging them for 
the “‘securities’’ of some suave get-rich- 
quick operator. Big returns may be 
promised, but the bigger the promised 
returns the bigger the risk. 


If you have to have money, take your 
bond to any bank and use it as collateral 
for a loan. There is no security the 
banker would rather have—nothing on 
which he will lend more willingly. 


Don’t use bonds to buy merchandise. 


The average merchant, accepting your 
bonds in trade, sells them immediately, 
thus tending to lower their market price 
and taking away from the buyer of your 
bonds the ability to lend a corresponding 
amount of money to his Government. 
Liberty Bonds are meant to help your 
country at War; are meant for invest- 
ment and to provide an incentive for 
saving and a provision for the rainy day. 


Hold fast to your Liberty Bonds. Hold 
fast for the sake of the boys “Over 
There’. Hold fast because it is good 


business. 
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ASK AGENTS NOT TO 
WRITE LETTERS TO 
CONGRESS MEMBERS 


Rtonak Aste tied Executive 
Committee Make a Request 


SEE MORE OF HARM THAN GOOD 


Local Associations Should Not “ Butt 
Ia” on Laws and Legisla- 
tion Committee 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
quickly put itself on record against the 
attempt which has been made to stam- 
pede the insurance fraternity into the 
offices of the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph companies for the purpose 


of wiring United States senators and 


congressmen against Government own- 
ership of insurance and socialistic in- 
roads on the insurance structure. The 
committee decided to request all com- 
mittee members and officers of state 
associations to return to their homes 
and stop at the earliest porsible mo- 
ment newspaper propaganda which has 
as its aim the writing and wiring to 
Washington. 

To those who understand the resent- 
ment in life insurance circles over the 
interference with association 1egislative 
committees it was expected that the 
‘propaganda” would be given some 
sort of a knock-out punch as soon as 
enough level-headed life insurance men 
could gather into a room and take 
counsel among themselves. 

Making Colonel Powell's Job Difficult 

The occasion came on Tuesday morn- 
ing when Colonel Powell, of Louisville, 
manager of the Equitable Life of New 
York, the masterful and sagacious 
head of the committee on laws and 
legislation, interrupted his report to 
say: 

“The power of suggestion is the big- 
gest thing in the world. If you go out 
and suggest that something awful is 
going to happen why you are tipping off 
some person that it may happen. You 
are suggesting ideas for action where 
there weren’t any ideas before, in many 
eases. Now, my friends, do not send 
any letters to any congressmen or 
senators unless you are requested to 


.do so by your committee on laws and 


legislation. Nothing can do you more 
harm than to have somebody ‘butting 
in’ when you are trying your level best 
to protect the interests of insurance. 
The man on the ground has certain 
plans and they are interfered with 
when outsiders claiming to speak for 
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Saving 
“Money Scraps” 


EYAYMENT of the first premium for a 
¥| life insurance policy calls for a revi- 
sion of the family budget. It is usu- 
ally the hardest premium to collect. 


After a man has decided to save so much a 
year for life insurance, why not encourage him 
also to save his annual dividends by selling him 
a Mutual Benefit policy on the Accelerative 
Endowment plan? This unique Mutual Benefit 
feature was originated in 1875 for the benefit of 
the man who desires the low Ordinary Life rate, 
but who doesn’t want to “die to win.” 


Americans are being urged to save food scraps. 
They, should also be encouraged to save their 
money scraps—not only for their own but for 
the National good. Life insurance dividends are 
in a sense “money scraps” in that when they are 
received in reduction of premiums they frequent- 
ly slip away from the insured without doing any 
material service. When they are syste matically 
applied on the Accelerative Endowment plan by 
the man of thrift, not only do they have the 
effect of changing a “Life” policy into an 
“Endowment,” but also every dividend applied 
on this plan becomes itself the source of future 
surplus, thus causing bigger dividends. The 
‘Mutual Benefit-is the one Company that. can 
show. actual maturity results under this unique 
and attractive saving plan, which was selected 
by applicants for 46% of the Mutual Benefit’s 
new business last year. 


Send for our Leaflet showing 
“How. it Works in Practice.” 


Tae MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Home Office NEWARK, N. J. 
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PATRIOTIC SCENES 
AS INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION OPENS 


Cheers For Speakers From Two 
National Administrations 


TWO THOUSAND IN ATTENDANCE 
Pres dent Wilson Unable To Be Pres- 


ent—Women Take Interest in 
Proceedings 

Never has so much enthusiasm been 
in evidence at the opening session of 
a life convention as was observed at the 
first joint annual meeting of the Na- 
tional and Canadian associations of 
life underwriters held in the big ball 
room of the Hotel Astor on Wednes- 
day morning. Delivering their ad- 
dresses under the great flags of the 
Allies speakers from ‘the administra- 
tions of the two governments time and 
again brought the largei audience to its 
feet with resounding cheers as they told 
the aims and the hopes of the Allied 
nations, prophesied the early winning 
of the war, and denounced all diplo- 
matic movements toward peace ema 
nating from neutral countries. Canada 
sent her Solicitor General, Hugh 
Guthrie, and America her 
Secretary’ of Agriculture, 
Ousley. 


Assistant 
Clarence 


2,000 in Attendance ~ 

President Priddy made good on his 
prophecy that there would be two 
thousand present. There were at least 
that number, while hundreds of other 
agents attended at subsequent ses- 
sions. - Several hundred women were 
eager listeners. In the gallery was 
the Police Band of sixty-five pieces, 
led by a lieutenant. The Canadians 
were present in force, taking an ac- 
tive part in the proceedings. That this 
was highly appreciated was shown ny 
the tremendous applause which greeted 
Canada’s “The Maple Leaf,” in the sing- 
ing of which everybody joined. In the 
audience were many prominent life 
men who came as guests. President 
Priddy was: in the chair and beside 
him sat J. T. Wilson, who was presi- 
dent of the Canadian association. As 
usual the announcement was made that 
doors would be locked during the de- 
livery of speeches, and that smoking 
would not be permitted. Twenty-five 
good Hoyo de Montereys being smoked 
at the reporters’ tables immediately 
doused their glims. 

The President Could Not Attend 

It had been announced that Presi- 
dent Wilson would address the con- 
vention, but the Chief Executive found 
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it impossible to leave Washington and ° 


he wrote a letter to that effect to Mr. 
Priddy. At the mention of the Presi- 
dent’s name the convention cheered. 


One Delegate in Distress 


In his first talk to the convention. 
Mr. Priddy said that the duties of a 
national conventiom president are 


variegated and he cited the fact: that 
one of the delegates had been held up 
at the railroad station, asked for his 
registration card, and had been taken 
into custody. Mr. Priddy and Charles 
Jerome Edwards, of New York, went 
to see him. 

“We found about 2,000 men there, 
most of whom were scheduled to spend 
all night under restraint. We sent an- 
other man to hunt for our man this 
morning, but we don’t know yet 
whether he is here or not. If he is I 
wish he would stand up.” 

“T got out all right, and thank you 

’ for helping me,” said a young man, who 
arose, a happy smile reflecting his 
pleasure at being released from an 
embarrassing incident. It was W. A. 
Buchhotz, a member of the $200,000 
Club of the New York Life. The con- 
vention gave him a rousing greeting. 

Orra S. Rogers, president of the New 
York association made the address of 
welcome and explained the sights of 
New York. 

The Nation’s Appreciation 

In addressing the convention Clar- 
ence Ousley said he wished to acknowl- 
edge the nation’s appreciation of the 
international event to which he had 
been invited. He started right off with 
a tribute to the Canadians, telling of 
their wonderful endurance during the 
war in sustaining the valiant sons of 
Britain and France. He said this na- 
tion well understood that if it had not 
been for the Canadians and the other 
Allies the Huns would now be desolat- 
ing this land. 

Next he desired to acknowledge this 
couttry’s indebtedness to the life. in- 
surance men. No set of men, he con- 
tinued, had rendered more faithful ser- 
vice than the life underwriters. He 
called them benefactors of humanity. 
“You are in a noble profession,” he 
said. 

The responsibilities of life .under- 
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writers and all other citizens were then 
outlined. He declared that this is a 
war of the people, and that the Gov- 
ernment simply reflects the voice of 
the people. The people have decided 
that the war must be prosecuted until 
it is won, and the people must furnish 


the funds. 
“We have $250,000,000,000 of wealth 


in this country; it is not the Govern- 
ment’s; it is yours,” he asserted. He 
made a rousing appeal for support of 
the next Liberty Loan. 

The Labor Situation 

The speaker than discussed the labor 
situation, saying that before the war 
there were 1,000,000 emigrants to these 
shores every year of whom 250,000 
were laborers. Since the war there 
have been no emigrants, and not only 
did the nation lose those 250,000 lab- 
orers each year—a million by this time 
—but 1,500,000 of our best have left in- 
dustry for France. Many new indus- 
tries have come into the field and it is 
necessary to have the men to man 
these. He also spoke about the labor 
necessary to work the farms and ad- 
vised that men and women go from the 
cities to the farms or the factories, and 
he declared emphatically that any man 
who was employing a worker to do 
unessential work was not a good citi- 
zen. He told of the world’s food needs 
and said they must be furnished. He 
closed by saying that Americans will 
soon take part in the great offensive, 
and while our deeds may not excel 
those of the French, British, Canadians 
and Australians, “nothing can stop our 
boys under the leadership of Black Jack 
Pershing.” The audience agreed with 
him, the speaker receiving a tremend- 
ous ovation. 

The Solicitor General of Canada 

A similar reception was offered the 
Solicitor General of Canada. Mr. 
Guthrie was listened to with the clos- 
est attention when he told of Canada’s 
great sacrifices, on some days as many 
as 10,000 casualties being reported. At 
Vimy Ridge the Canadians had lost 10,- 
000 men, but they captured 11,500 
prisoners, as well as killing many of 
the enemy. He gave the lie to the 
German propaganda that Britain was 
not doing her part in the war, an at- 
tempt to spread ill feeling among the 
Allies. He said that the little islands 
of Great Britain, not so big in area as 
the State of New York, had raised an 
army of 6,000,000 men, while with her 
colonies the army was 8,500,000, larger 
than any of the Allied armies, and that 
the casualties of Great Britain had 
averaged 2,000 a day. .They have been 
3,000,000 to date. 

The Diplomatic Mistakes of Germany 

Solicitor General Guthrie told of the 
diplomatic mistakes of Germany, her 
blunder in thinking England would not 
go to the defense of Belgium; in think- 
ing that the American troops would not 
be a factor in the war; in feeling that 
the silken thread binding British col- 
onies would be broken. 

“That silken thread is now an iron 
chain,” said the solicitor general. “Noth- 
ing can break it.” He felt that there 
were mo longer any geographical or 
other lines of demarcation between 
Canada and the United States. “We re- 
gard you.as brothers, now,” he said, 
“and shall for centuries to come.” 


The Solicitor General has two sons 
who have answered the call. -One of 
them returned to Canada wounded. 
When asked by his father what had 
most impressed him he declared that 
it was while in Liverpool where he 
saw 26 transports filled with troops in 
the harbor. They were American 
troops. The population simply went 
crazy with joy, because the Americans 
at last had come, and they were com- 
ing on every ship. 

Solicitor General Guthrie concluded 
by advising Americans to pay no atten- 
tion to peace propaganda from Ger- 
many. The only way to whip the Ger- 
mans is to do so on the battle field. 

President Priddy’s Report 

The first morning’s session con- 
cluded with reports of the presidents 
of the two associations. President 
Wilson told what the Canadian asso- 
ciation has been doing. President 
Priddy outlined the activities of the 
American association. He described 
the Liberty Loan achievement—over 


700,000 bond’ citedaleaate for $700,- 
000,000. ‘He told of the record of vari- 
ous cities: Baltimore, which had sold 
$1,800,000 bonds in a single day; Cin- 
cinnati, with the sale of $4,750,400; 
New York, $11,086,750; Detroit; $2,- 
405,750. He recited the W. S. 8S: sales 
record of the Metropolitan, $65,000,000 
to date. He discussed’ the’ increase’ in 
membership. The association has over a 
1,000 members more than it had a year 
ago. 3 eprticpOrn| 

During the course of his talk Mr. 
Priddy sharply criticized the members 
of the executive committee, which “he 
said had not co-operated with him. This 
will be discussed in enotee part of 
this issue. 

In conclusion- President Priddy made 
a stirring talk about the war, and 
finished by forecasting a great ‘Vic- 
tory for the Allies which would for- 
ever wipe out the Hohenzollerns, con- 
cluding by pulling an American’ flag 
from his pocket and waving it amidst 
scenes of tremendous enthusiasm. ~ 


International Council to Draw American 
and Canadian Associations Together 


Each Country to Have a Member on Other’s Legislative Committee 
—Closer Relationship Between Organs of the Two Associa- 
tions—To Participate in Each Other’s Congresses—Speakers 


on Subject Well Received. 


The International Council of Life 
Underwriters is now an _ established 
fact. Its object is to bring the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Canadian association inte 
closer relationship. 

At a meeting held at the Hotel As. 
tor on Monday night three members 
oi each association were named for the 
purpose “of correlating work along ad 
ministrative and legislative lines.” 

The members of the Canadian asso- 
ciation are: John A. Tory, Toronto; 
J. T. Wilson, Halifax, and .W. Lyle 
Reid, Ottawa, all former presidents of 
the Canadian association. The mem 
bers of the American association are 
KE. A. Woods, Pittsburgh; Neil D. Sills, 
Richmond, and Ernest J. Clark, Balti- 
more, all former presidents of the Na- 
tional Association. 

Tentative Recommendations 


In a talk before the executive com 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters Mr. Reid outlined 
what the International Council hag in 
mind, the recommendations (of a ten 
tative nature), being as follows: 

We would recommend that the leg- 
islative committees of the two -associa- 
tions make it possible for a correspond- 


ing member of each association . to 
serve with the legislative committee 
of the other, viz.: a Canadian membe1 
with the American committee and an 
American member with the Canadian 
committee, so that matters affecting 
life insurance in both countries amay 
be watched with the most carefu: 
attention. $e 

We would recommend that the jour. 
nals of the two associations—the Life 
Association News of America andthe 
Life Underwriters’ News of Canada b= 
brought into closer relationship with « 
possible uniform publication at stated 
intervals so that your members may 
know what our members are aoe: ant 
vice versa. sates 

We would recommend that there ‘be 
closer co-operation in the matter of 
congresses. 

The idea of the International Panes 
cil while it had its inception in St 
Louis, really received its first import- 
ant committee attention at Pittsburgh. 
It is now an assured fact as the report 
of the two chairmen—Mr. Reid, of 
Canada, speaking before the American 
executive comm:ttee, and Mr. Woods, 
of America, speaking before the Canad- 
ian executive committve, were well 
received. 


Lawrence Priddy’s Withdrawal as | 
President of National A ssociation 


‘Made Numbers of Friends and Some Enemies, But Peitornied His 
Work With Rare Enthusiasm and Zeal—Kneown From One End 
of the Country to the Other—Threw Tact to the Wind to Get 


Results. 4 


There was no atest over the pres- 
idency of the National Association Yoh 
Life Underwriters. At the meeting of 
the executive committee the day be- 


fore the convention opened Lawrence 
Priddy, the dynamic and whirlwind 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, came in late in 
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the afternoon and announced in a char: 
acteristic way that he had decided not 
to run again. 

The passing of Lawrence Priddy as 
president of the National Association 
oi Life Underwriters, as picturesque a 
figure as ever held that office, is worthy 


.of more than a mere paragraph. So 


well known was Mr. Priddy and so 
large was his personal following in the 
rank and file, that it was a surprise 
to most members of the association to 
learn that he was only an agent of a 
life insurance company inasmuch as the 
other presidents have been general 
agents or managers. : 


His Forceful Personality 

Mr. Priddy was a Y.M.°C. A. secretary 
who went into life insurance. He is 
one of the frankest talkers that this 
country has yet produced; he isn’t 
afraid of anybody living; and there is 
a force about what he says which 
stirs his auditors sometimes to a 
point of frenzy. He never cares so 
much for tact as he does for results, 
and whether he makes a man a friend 
or an enemy is all in a day’s work. 
Both his friends and his critics say 
that he dearly loves a scrap and the 
‘bigger and stronger his opponent the 
more satisfaction he gets out of it. 
Naturally, his pugnacity and sharp 
‘speech sometimes stirred up a hornet’s 
nest. 

Mr. Priddy came here about the time 
of the Armstrong investigation ard 
with his inherent qualities quickly be- 
came a leading producer of the New 
York Life. He went into association 
work and was elected president of the 
‘Life Underwriters’ Association of New 


*York. So much vim and ginger did he 


“put into the meetings of the associa 
tions and so much attention did he 
attract by his original and piquant way 
of doing things, that the membership 
was greatly increased and he at- 
tracted national attention. Two of his 
activities were against special policies, 
(which were done away with largely 
through agitation which he set on 
foot,) and against crooked and one- 
case agents. In the latter fight he was 
unusually successful. Judge Hasbrouck, 
then superintendent of the New York 
Department, made the statemeut to 
newspaper reporters that Mr. Priddy 
called upon him at least once a day, 
demanded the scalp of some agent 
whose methods were not what they 
should have been, and if he proved his 
ease the scalp was forthcoming. 
The San Francisco Meeting 

About this time Mr. Priddy’s activ 

ities became so displeasing to two 


large companies that it is said the 
executive heads of these companies ad- 
vised their agents to drop out of as- 
sociation activities. 

By the time the National Association 
of Life Underwriters met in San Fran- 
cisco two years ago there had grown 
up a strong sentiment for Priddy’s elec- 
tion as president. J. Newton Russell 
was elected with the understanding that 
the New York man would get the of- 
fice the following year. In New Orleans 
this came to pass. 

As president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters Mr. Priddy 
was on the job every minute. He made 
two flying trips around the country, 
talking to life underwriters in his 
straight from the shoulder way. To 
say that he was often a sensation is 
putting it mildly. In one city he began 
his talk by lashing the members for 
not making a demonstration when the 
name of the President of the United 
States was mentioned. In all towns 
he told exactly what he thought. 
Always he was without mercy for the 
agent who does not observe the ethics 
of his profession, and always he made 
it a point to get into the membership 
everybody at a banquet who was not a 
member of the local association. He 
was out after results and he got them. 

As an organizer and a stimulus to 
membership no one has proven his 
equal. He spent a large part of his 
time in Washington, and was always 
ready to sacrifice his private work. He 
went into the Liberty Loan work with 
his whole soul, talking it everywhere 
during the drives. 

Often Acted Alone 

While appreciating the great quali- 
ties of Mr. Priddy’s work some of the 
leaders in the association felt that he 
was too much of a leader, had too 
strong a sense of individuality, and be- 
gan to comment upon the fact that he 
did not advise enough with the National 
Council and the members of the execu- 
tive committee, some of whom said 
that periods of several months would 
go by without having heard from the 
president. Former presidents did not 
think that President Priddy’s activities 
in Red Cross, Knights of Columbus 
and Y. M. G. A. business was the cor- 
rect one to take, and a page ad which 
he inserted in the Life Association 
News was criticised. Anyway, he de- 
cided not to run again. There were 
many phases of his administration 
which were brilliant, and he retires 
with many valuable friendships in the 
rank and file of life underwriters of 
this country. 


Sanitarium Director 


Eating, Tobacco and Alcohol Kill 


Tells How Over- 


Longevity of Men Seven Years Less Than of Women—City Life Also 
A Great Penalizer—The Battle With Venereal Diseases—Priddy 
Says Paper is Worth $5,000 to National Association—Appeals 

to Life Insurance Companies to Extend Campaign. 


"Dr. J. H. Kellogg, superintendent of 
“the Battle Creek Sanitarium, after 
studying personal habits upor life ex- 
pectancy for forty-five years, has seen 
120,000 patients pass under his review. 
He made a rousing talk against to- 
e 


entary life at the Thursday morning’s 
session. When he concluded Presi- 
dent Priddy said that the association 
would not take $5,000 for his paper. 
Among some of the stateinents made 
by Dr. Kellogg were these: 
“Men who live in the cities as well 


as those in the country pay the pen- 
alty by having seven years chopped off 
their lives. 

“Just what the outdoors will do for 
a man coupled with strenuous exercise, 
regular hours and sane eating, is dem- 
onstrated by the hundreds of thousands 
of flat-chested, sallow faced, round- 
shouldered young men who are among 
those who have joined the army and 
after three months get muscles as hard 
as iron, can double trot for miles with- 
out being winded, and are in perfect 
health.” 


Women Live Longer Than Men Do 


Women live much longer than men 
and do not suffer nearly so much from 
hardening of the arteries and other 
diseases as do men. The reason is 
largely because they do not use 
alcohol or tobacco to the same extent 
that the men do. About ninety per 
cent. of the men are heavy smokers. 
A man is as old as his arteries. Hard- 
ening of the arteries is not the result 
of old age but of abuse of the system. 
A youth of seventeen, an inveterate 
smoker, was found with this trouble. 

The nation is in the toils of drugs and 
alcohol. This is because of the gen- 
eral use of tobacco, liquor and coffee 
Fortunately, the hold which alcohol has 
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had on the people for centuries is 
losing its grip. 
Hope Tobacco Will be Prohibited 

When the delegates applauded the 
last statement Dr. Kellogg said: 

“T hope you will applaud this one, 
too.” He then said: 

“Inside of twenty-five years we will 
toss tobacco overboard just as we have 
alcohol.” 

The convention cheered him. 

After telling how temperate and sane 
habits of living and of eating would 
put the chronic diseases to rout Dr. 
Kellogg called attention to the spread 
of venereal diseases, saying that 10 per 
cent. of the people of this country had 
syphilis. 

“We think we are civilized, when we 
are in reality syphilized,” he said. He 
is an advocate of quarantining people 
with venereal diseases, saying that only 
in that way can this great scourge of 
humanity be stamped out. He added 
that there were more cases of syphilis 
than of tuberculosis. He concluded with 
an earnest appeal for the life insurance 
companies to aid in the extension of 
life by scientific battle with chronic 
diseases, declaring that the health 
boards throughout the country had 
fallen down in this respect. 


This is Day and Opportunity for 
Women Writers of Life Insurance 


Hundreds of Thousands of Their Sex Flocking to the Industries 
Must Have Protection—Nine Women Out of Ten Have 
Dependents—Women Easy to Sell—Women Agents Bring to 
Salesmanship Qualities of Tact and Intuition. 


One of the unusually bright spots in 
the convention was the half hour or so 
devoted to women under ‘the ‘topic 
“Present Day Opportunities for Women 
in Life Insurance.” That these talks 
were worth coming to hear it is only 
necessary to say that the speakers 
were: Miss Leonora M. Cowick, pres- 
ident of the New England Women’s 
Life Underwriters’ Association; Mrs. 
Jeunie Watkins, the only women mem- 
ber of the New York Life’s $200,000 
Club; and Miss Constance E. Woodward, 
one of the two women members of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society’s 
$250,000 Club. 

In the opinion of all of these speak- 
ers this is the time for women to write 
life insurance. They must fill the de- 
pleted ranks caused by men going to 
the war. 

Miss Cowick said that there are 
about fifty women in the New Eng- 
land Women’s Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, the only association of the 
kind in the country. She has been in 
the business more than a decade and 
has had splendid opportunities to see 
women agents at close range. Her 
studies of their achievements, their 
characters, their prospects, convince 
her that the woman agent is a decided 
success. All that these agents need is 
training. 

All a Question of Training 

“Train a woman as you do a man,” 
she commented, “and you will have 
an equally successful life insurance 
seller.” 

Men have had a long start on the 


women. They sold policies for genera- 
tions many years before the women 
got into it, although Mrs. Florence E. 
Shaal, of Boston, has had about nine- 
teen years’ experience which has been 
of the pioneer quality and has done 
much to teach women the insurance 
ropes. Life insurance in Miss Cowick’s 
opinion is not only a business, but an 
industry. . 

“And to win out,” she declared,” you 
must be industrious.” 

Therefore, women who enter the 
business should expect to work, not 
harder than in any other business, but 
just as hard. The sales girl is on the 
job at 8.30 in the morning, and is not 
through until nearly 6 at night. Surely, 
a woman agent can give of her time 
from 10 until 4. Before the war only 
7 per cent. of the people were insured. 
The Government changed all that. 
The life agent should feel a personal 
as well as a business responsibility 
to see that everybody is insured. There 
are too many object lessons observable 
to show the degradation and misery 
that follows in the trail of the bread- 
winner who didn’t take the time to get 
insured or was not convinced that in- 
surance was necessary. 

Win by the Law of Average 

Miss Cowick gave her opinion that 
women agents should try and produce 
business every month. They should 
not be intoxicated by the success of 
lucky cases, but should keep plugging 
and win out on the laws of average. 
She pointed out the economic side of 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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“Look Up and Not Down” 


To stimulate public subscriptions during the Red Cross Drive in May, Harry H 


Gardiner, the “Human Fly,” climbed our Home Office Building. Five thousand people 
stood in Post Office Square, Boston, and were thrilled by this performance. The photo- 
graph shows him on his way to the top of the building, which he successfully reached 
in less than thirty minutes. 
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THIS PICTURE IS A SYMBOL 


Progress—Upward: 
two principles that embrace pretty much all that is worth while in life! 


During three-quarters of a century, the New England Mutual has tried, 
with consistent purpose, to make each year a stepping stone to a higher 
plane of insurance service. 


It is a supreme satisfaction to New England Mutual men that, in the in- © 
surance field of “essential” usefulness, the ascending victories of progress 
have been won, in conspicuous part, by their Company—“‘the First Mutual.” 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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_ Canadian Men Take Important 
Place at First International Meeting 


P. A. Wintemute, Calgary, Chosen President—J. H. Castle Graham, 
Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer—International Advertising to 
Be Developed—Each Province to Have Vice-President— 
Sectional Debates and Educational Work Planned. 
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Relations existing between the United 
States and Great Britain, the outgrowth 
of the great war, gave added signifi- 
cance and color to the twelfth annual 
convention of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada. The meeting 
opened at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
September 3. The Canadians met the 
following day with the National Asso- 
ciation, which held its twenty-ninth 
annual convention this week. This is 
the first international convention of life 
underwriters, an event which has long 
been. looked forward to. 

~ For Advertising Campaign 

Institutional advertising is to be 
taken. up vigorously by the Canadian 
Association this year. It will be in 
charge of a committee of which Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. H. Castle Graham is 
chairman. F. T. Stanford, Toronto, 
will prepare the “copy.” Each local 
association will finance the campaign 
in its- own district. The opinion was 
expressed by one member that it is 
a crying shame that the companies 
themselves do not recognize the neces- 
sity for and the benefits of this in- 
stitutional advertising of life insurance, 
in which the identity of companies is 
lost and the value and meaning of life 
insurance is brought to the front. 


Keen For Victory Loan 


The life men are going to take a 
grand part in placing the Victory Loan. 
They will have life insurance divisions 
and life insurance teams. They are 
not satisfied with the way previous 
government war loans were handled, 
when life men did remarkable work 
for which ordinary bond salesmen got 
most of the credit, besides being paid 
for their time. A committee of the 
life men will be chosen to better ar- 
range the bond selling plans of the 
life men. 

An innovation this year is the selec- 
tion of nine provincial vice-presidents. 
Heretofore there have been only four. 
An executive committee was chosen 
on which every local body is repre- 
sented in accordance with its member- 
ship. There will be one representative 
for an association having up to fifty 
members; two for one of from 51 to 
100. members and three for one of 101 
or more. 

Sectional Debates Planned 

The essay committee proposed that 
the association consider inter-associa- 
tion debates instead of an essay com- 
petition. The country is to be divided 
into districts and the debates carried 
out to finals, which will take place at 
the annual convention. 

‘The subject of provincial licenses for 
a broken term was referred to the leg- 
islation committee. 

Affiliation with the Insurance Brok- 
ers & Agents, an English organization, 
was favored. 

‘The “work of retiring’President Wil- 


. 


son and Secretary-Treasurer Graham 
received the warmest of praise, 


International Council Recommendations 

As a member of the International 
Council, Edward A. Woods made four 
recommendations : 

That there be -closer affiliation be- 
tween the two association journals 
and that there be an exchange of ma- 
terial by them. ; 

That the law and legislation com- 
mittee of one association shouid have 
representation on the committee of the 
other association. 

That there be sectional congresses 
held from time to time at points near 
the border and that they be interna- 
tional in scope. 

That an international convention be 
held triennially. 

Mr. Woods said that Canada is ahead 
of the United States in the political 
treatment of. life insurance and. that 
it would be helpful to know at all 
times how the Canadian Parliament 
has handled life. insurance matters. 
He favored holding the triennial in- 
ternational meetings in the smaller 
towns away from the distractions of 
the larger cities. 

Many Men Overseas 

With the four new loeals it has 
gained the Canadian Association now 
embraces thirty-seven local bodies, with 
1,500 members, 250 of whom are en- 
gaged in the war overseas. 

The next annual convention will be 
held at Calgary, the home of the new 
president. Unique invitations were 
sent by telegraph from Calgary men 
showing that there will be a rousing 
welcome for the life men [there in 1919. 

Educational Work Progressing 

President J. T. Wilson in presenting 
his report announced the formation of 
four new local bodies. These are at 
Lethbridge, North Battleford, Sault Ste. 
Marie and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

The educational program of tthe as- 
sociation has made progress. It is 
probable that the universities of the 
western provinces will this year offer 
a course of extension lectures. In, 
these same provinces a revision of some 
of the text books is going on. The im- 
portance of including problems bearing’ 
on life insurance has been impressed 
upon the educational authorities. 

Uniform legislation affecting life in- 
surance has been advocated and its 
value recognized by the provincial 
governments. The outlook in this re- 
spect is highly encouraging. 

President Wilson advocated meet- 
ings under the auspices of groups of 
associations. For instance, the Mari- 
time Province group, Quebec and near- 
by towns, and another group in the 
West. 

Public Favor Growing 

Chairman George E. Williams of the 
executive committee referred in his re- 
port to the last twelve months as the 
most active and the most expansive 


in the history of life insurance. It has 
also been a year of public favor. The 
people generally are recognizing more 
and more the sure and large place oc- 
cupied by life insurance in the national 
economy and in individual thrift and 
providence and are lending a favorable 
ear to the really wonderful story life 
men have to tell. This favor has been 
greatly increased by the self-sacrific- 
ing way in which the field.men have 
thrown themselves into the great pub- 
lic campaigns of the day. 

There has been much expansion in 
the association itself, Having a secre- 
tary who gives all his time to the 
association has been found beneficial. 
Labor saving devices have been ob- 
tained and the association has had to 
engage larger headquarters. 

“News” Growing Fast 

The directors of “The Life Under- 
writers’ News” presented an encourag- 
ing report, stating that the circulation 
of the “News” is now 2,000 and that 
practically every company operating 
in Canada carries regular advertising 
in its columns. 

It was recommended that the asso- 
ciation introduce:a review and re- 
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search service for its members. This 
would furnish field men with informa- 
tion on legislation, companies’ selling 
methods and a variety of other ma- 
terial. 

Work of Education Committee 

The Canadian Association is doing 
a good work through its education com- 
mittee. The most effective work in 
this respect appears in the London 
association through the activity of 
President Parkinson. An excellent 
course of lectures was delivered before 
the students of the secondary schools 
there, culminating in a large public 
meeting. Good results followed similar 
activities elsewhere. 

Edmonton university authorities have 
agreed to consider such a course of 
lectures next October. The committee 
has the written promise of the heads 
of the education departments of most 
of the provinces to consider the in- 
corporation in revised arithmetic text- 
books of a treatise on insurance. 

Another opportunity for service in 
this connection is being taken advan- 
tage of by the committee in interest- 
ing the teachers’ institutes throughout 
the country in having addresses given 
on insurance. 


Twenty -One Reasons Why Life 


Insurance Production Should Increase 


Edward A. Woods Finds Encouragement For All Producers of 


Insurance—Great Prosperity, 


Wealth Goes Ahead By 


Everybody Employed, Country’s 


Leaps and Bounds. 


That while contributing their best 
energies to winning the war life insur- 
ance men can at the same time increase 
their. production is the opinion of Ed- 
ward A. Woods, the famous Pittsburgh 
agency manager of the Equitable, and 
head of the largest general agency in 
life insurance. 

Mr. Woods has compiled twenty-one 
reasons why life insurance should be 
good in war times, and here they are: 

1. Everybody is employed and certain 
of employment at good pay while war 
lasts. 

2. Business is certain to be good, 
commodities salable at high prices and 
money abundant while ‘war lasts. 

3. A period of inflation is likely to 
follow the war, after which will come 
uncertainty, disturbances and de- 
pression. 

4. The country’s income has increased 
from 35 to 50 billions. 

5. The country’s surplus income has 
increased from two to eleven billions. 

6. The country’s wealth has increased 
from 188 to 275 billions, 

7: The object lesson of a most un- 
expected need for insurance and simul- 
taneously millions of it being placed on 
the youngest and healthiest lives un- 
able to secure this insurance at nor- 
mal rates is striking. 

*8. The Government itself has been 
obliged to come to the rescue to fur- 
nish this new need. 

9. New conditions require increased 
insurance; (a) increased cost of liv- 
ing—infiation of dollars; (b) inheritance 
and other taxes. 

10. Object lesson of 20 billions new 
insurance. 

11. Thrift taught. 


12, Object lesson of daily casualty 
lists of insured soldiers. 

13. Effect of prohibition on life in- 
surance, 

14. Women in industry as prospects, 

15. Foreigners as prospects—an Amer- 
ican institution. 

16. Object lesson of insurance re- 
quired by Red Cross, by Y. M. C. A., by 
K. of C., ete. 

17. The patriotic 
workers. 

18. The object lesson of wholesale 
life insurance. 

19. Buying life insurance when the 
dollar is cheap. 

20. Average age of insurers increag- 
ing. 

21. People can afford to buy what 
they want badly enough. 


Here are some points for agents to 
remember: 

Bankruptcies has been cut in two. 
Bankruptcies in England: 


duty of insuring 


LOLS! Savi eiate cited: +. Semen 5,807 

pa er, SEES ~ ae 4,484 

OL vance eiseereet tines «ems 4,043 

US LG y .c' sae iaeereer eke > pete 3,878 

OT. a spalatevaetes atte MME 2,777 
Canadian Bank Savings: 

A ee gees = $659,806,000 

LG Dias. ateus cla visto eae 985,790,000 
Canadian Bank Clearings: 

LOT A tee a8 ae $ 8,073,000,000 

MOLT 5,6 « shy ee 11,470,000,000 


(Eleven months only.) 

Great Britain: Number of employes 
in twelve trades before the war, 2,732,- 
000; in 1917, after the war had taken 
6,000,000 men into service, 2,917,000. 


Canadian new business: 


LOLS eae a ehie simedet. $152,145,937 
LOLA Ride eet clas eraisie le 148,298,365 
LO bie Fol ciereererabarie 167,818,848 
ALONG. elo etree aoe 168,818,848 


(*Five companies missing.) 
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JK. Voshell, of Baltimore, Elected 


5 


a a ee ee 


i President of the 


National Association 


Superintendent of Metropolitan Life and Chairman of Executive 


Committee of National Association—Occupies 


Position of 


‘Honor in Baltimore Civic Life—Appointed By President Wilson 
Member of First Draft Board in Baltimore. 


i K. Voshell, of Baltimore, superin- given charge of the Providence office. 


tendent of the Metropolitan Life, who 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
long been an active figure in life in- 
surance. 

His old district in Brooklyn, over 
which he presided so brilliantly for 


the Metropolitan, was one of the best 
in the Company’s field. Mr. Voshell’s 
intimate knowledge of the industrial, 
as well as the ordinary, agent’s per- 
spective will work to the advantage 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters now that he jis at its 
head. 

Mr. Voshell was born July 17, 1864, 
in Kent County, Delaware. He was 
educated in the public schools, and 
when he was seventeen years old be- 
came an agent for the John Hancock 
in Philadelphia. In September, 1884, 
he was transferred to Boston, as as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. 


This position he held until June 2, 


1887, when at his own request, he was 


September 1, 1894, Mr. Voshell ac- 
cepted a position with the Metropoli- 
tan in Pittsburgh, as superintendent, 
and in the following March was trans- 
ferred to Brooklyn, where he remained 
until May, 1908. His success there 
was of the first order and he became 
known the country over as a life man 
of more than ordinary ability, in whom 
his company placed the fullest con- 
fidence and in whose judgment full 
reliance could be put. 

It was at the personal request of 
the vice-president of the Metropolitan 
that Mr. Voshell took charge of the 
Calvert District in Baltimore, where 
he now is located in a thriving agency. 

In life association work Mr. Voshell 
has been active since he entered the 
Providence Association in 1890. His 
ideals in life association work turn to 
development of the agency side. He 
believes that the association is solely, 
purely an agents’ proposition. It should 
not be connected with, directed or 
influenced by the companies except in 
an advisory capacity. He views agency 
organization as akin to the lower house 
in a legislature; that it can be worked 
in connection with company officials, 
but not to be directed by them. 

Mr. Voshell was sought out and ap- 
pointed by President Wilson, as a mem- 
ber of the first draft board appointed 
in Baltimore, 


Other officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters are: Vice- 
presidents A. O. Eliason, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota Mutual; Warren 'C. Flynn, St. 
Louis, Massachusetts Mutual; secretary, 
Hiram M. Taylor, Wheeling, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; treasurer, W. M. Wood, 
Pittsburgh, United States Life. 


Arguments Used by Fred W. Fuller in 
Z Selling to Large Estates Owners 


Springfield Man Who Wrote du Ponts and Harry T. Dunn, Tells 


It was too bad that the Chair did 


_ not introduce the speakers on the sub- 


ject of selling life insurance to provide 
funds for the payment of inheritance 
and succession taxes by devoting a few 
words to announcing their achieve- 
ments instead of presenting them by 
name only. Considerable of the force 
of what they said was lost because to 
most of the delegates the speakers 
were not well known. As a matter of 
fact if the program makers had searched 
the entire country they could not have 
found four men better qualified to dis- 


cuss the estates taxation question than , 
Frederick W. Fuller, A: L. Farmer, J. S.' 


Myrick and C. M. Hunsicker. 

toi Who They Were 

Mr, Fuller, for instance, is the young 
and-brilliantly successful manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Springfield, Mass., who succeeded in 
writing $7,000,000 on the du Pont fam- 


ily; $1,800,000 on Harry T. Dunn, known 
to the automobile world as one of its 
leaders, and other cases. Mr. Myrick 
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- How He Does It—Starts With Admission That Prospect Thinks 
“Insurance Desirable—J. S. Myrick, A. L. Farmer and C. M. 
-Hunsicker Talk—Discussion Stopped Abruptly. 


is a member of the firm of Ives & 
Myrick, writers of $15,000,000 last year, 
and handlers of the placing of some 
of the biggest lines that have been 
written to date on the inheritance and 
succession taxes. Mr. Farmer is one 
of the greatest writers in the South- 
west, and is a manager in Oklahoma 
of the New York Life, another young 
man of equal caliber, and he spoke by 
the book as he recently closed a $1,- 
500,000 inheritance tax case. Mr. Hun- 
sicker is the president of the Fidelity 
Leaders’ Club, a man with more than 
three decades of insurance experience. 


Big Talking Event Crowded Into Forty 
Minutes 


It was rather unfortunate that this 
estates taxation question—the biggest 
new argument that insurance agents 
have had in years—should have been 
crowded in at the fag end of a pro- 
gram. Of course, people who run 
conventions have many things to con- 


tend with that those on the outside do 


not know of, but when men of the type 
and prominence of the four speakers 


had consented to address the life men, | 


they should not have been limited to ten 
minutes on this particular subject. It 
was too important. It is true the hotel 
wanted the room at 5 o’clock, but some 
of the speakers might have been 
switched over until the following morn- 


ing, or a couple of preceding talkers 
eliminated. 


Misunderstood Status of C. M. 
Hunsicker 


Then, too, there was an unfortunate 
bit of handling of the first speaker, 
Clayton M. Hunsicker. Mr. Hunsicker 
began by explaining the remarkable 
inheritance tax charts compiled by 
Frank W. Shanbacher, which had 
helped him write a great deal of life in- 
surance. Because Mr. Hunsicker had 
not been properly introduced and be- 
cause many at the convention had not 
heard the unusual story of the imagina- 
tive, ingenious and extraordinary in- 
valid who compiled these charts, some 
at the meeting got the erroneous idea 
that Hunsicker was trying to sell the 
charts, and he was cut off at the be- 
ginning of his argument, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the rank and file pres- 
ent who had been waiting all afternoon 
to hear the estates tax talk. : 

The Chart Compiled 

A word at this point is due both Mr. 
Shanbacher and Mr. Hunsicker. The 
former is an agency manager in a 
small town (Ridgway, Pa.), represent- 
ing the Fidelity Mutual Life. A chronic 
invalid, suffering pain every day, he 
began to think of the possibilities of 
the inheritance tax as an argument 
for life insurance while in a sanitarium. 
Leaving the sanitarium he sent for 
data and laws and compiled his charts 
and a digest of all the Federal and 
state laws on the subject. Since last 
November, despite his pain-wracked 
body, he actually and individually sold 
$2,000,000 of life insurance. This was 
all done by the inheritance tax argu- 
ment and his own charts. His work 
attracted the attention of some of the 
biggest men in insurance who sang his 
praises so loudly that the National As- 
sociation wisely asked him to make a 
talk at the convention. He was too 
weak to make the effort so delegated 
the leading writer of his Company, 
Clayton M. Hunsicker, to speak for him. 

Hunsicker a Leader 


Mr. Hunsicker has three times been 
elected president of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual’s Leaders’ Club, and is one of the 
most reputable and successful agents 
in Philadelphia. When he was chopped 
off in the middle of his argument an 
exciting scene followed, and there were 
demands that he be allowed to con- 
tinue. In view of the fact that Mr. 
Hunsicker had courteously consented 
to substitute for another man he got 
what might be called a rough deal, 
which was recognized by the associa- 
tion in asking him to re-appear on Fri- 
day morning. 

Mr. Myrick’s remarks on the inherit- 
ance tax will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. Mr. Farmer’s story has al- 
ready been printed in. The Eastern 
Underwriter. In brief Mr. Fuller’s talk 
follows: 

Mr. Fuller’s Arguments 

In the first place I have to say that 
the prospect’s needs for inheritance 
tax life insurance and his attitude of 
mind must be studied just as carefully 
as the prospect for life insurance for 
any other purpose—in fact more care- 
fully because the reasons which ordi- 
narily influence prospects to buy life in- 
surance, ‘such as making certain to 
their families their future income in 
case of premature death, or the saving 
of money for their old age, does not 
apply to this prospect because in ad- 
vance of the agent’s interview he has 
already done enough saving and his 
income not depending entirely upon his 
personal efforts will go on to his family 
through means of invested securities; 


“therefore the question to be decided 


is whether or not life insurance is one 
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of the best methods for providing cash 
for this tax. 

At the present time, men with prop- 
erty subject to inheritance taxes can- 
not afford to carry on hand enough 
cash to meet these taxes, because the 
income taxes are so large and the in- 
come from cash on deposit is so small. 
An internal revenue examiner of the 
treasury department recently told me 
that out of 150 estates which he had 
examined, which were subject to in- 
heritance taxes, only one estate had 
enough cash on hand to pay even the 
Federal tax. Where a known payment 
must be made at an unknown time as 
for inheritance taxes, a sinking fund 
should be established and life insurance 
is the best way to do it. 


How He Starts Interview 


When I have determined that a man 
is a good prospect for inheritance tax 
life insurance, I generally start my in- 
terview by asking him if he believes 
that a wealthy man, owing a lot of 
money, or having considerable debts, 
ought to carry life insurance, particu- 
larly at this time with the world war 
conditions such ag they are. My pros- 
pect will generally reply “yes” and will 
say that while a man is living, he 
might arrange to renew his loans and 
take care of his debts, yet his estate 
might have a hard time to meet them, 
and so life insurance would be desir- 
able. I then immediately ask him if 
he would mind telling me how much 
life insurance he carries to take care 
of his debts, explaining that his debts, 
so far as I know, consists of Federal 
and state inheritance taxes. This opens 
the subject and the discussion is on. 

Non-Income Producing Property 

A good many prospects will tell you 
that they have already been solicited 
for life insurance for inheritance tax 
purposes and have decided against it, 
as they will leave their dependents 
well enough provided for after the tax 
has been paid, and in order to guard 
against the sale of securities in a de- 
preciated market, they constantly keep 
on hand enough short term notes to 
meet the taxes, etc., etc. I have been 
able to sell a number of these men life 
insurance by pointing out to them what 
a good investment it ig for their es- 
tate, especially as life insurance is 
non-income producing property. 

Most successful men not only have 
families to be looked after, but being 
men of affairs they have business as- 
sociates or partners whose interests 
may be vitally affected by their death. 
Where the man dies without adequate 
cash to pay his inheritance tax certain 
stocks or holdings or participations in 
syndicates may have to be disposed of 
to raise money and this might throw 
an enormous strain upon the deced- 
ent’s business associates and disarrange 
large programs in which they are 
vitally interested. 

We should study every article written 
on this subject. 

Lawrence C. Woods has written one 
of the best short articles on “Life In- 
surance for Inheritance Tax Purposes” 
which I ever read, and the president 
of the New York Association, Orra 8, 
Rogers, has issued a leaflet or pamph- 
let which ought to have the title “What 
it Costs a Rich Man to Die,” in which 
he shows a schedule of the state and 
Federal taxes, lawyer and executors’ 
fees, setting forth the amount of cash 
necessary to settle estates after the 
owner dies. 


Will Meet In 
Pittsburgh Next Year 


The thirtieth annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will be held next year in 
Pittsburgh, where larger policies (in 
proportion to the size of the city) are 
being written than in any other town. 
Some of the most faithful National 
Association convention attendants live 
in Pittsburgh. In that city life insur- 
ance men are strongly welded together, 
and they work most effectively in patri- 
otic drives. 
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WE SERVE 


Second to None in Service 


SOSYIONG established and thoroughly modern, 
(fe! providing perfect protection for a net cost 
which is notably low, and rendering service 
which is unexcelled, the Massachusetts 
Mutual stands out as an ideal company in which to 
insure. Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back 
of every one of our representatives. They will tell 
you how great an asset that record is in their work. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Life Insurance: 


A National War Need 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 
By Charles W. Scovel 


The Need of the 


Production and Conserva- 
tion of Legal Reserve Life Insurance in 
Relation to War Time Economics. 


SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 


Life Insurance a National War Need! 

: Yes; American Life Insurance is just 

‘ that—a national institution, now be- 
come a war need, 
_ Always a National Institution. The 
American people have made it their 
permanent reservoir of social and eco- 
nomic power; already vast; capable of 
limitless expansion. 
- Through its 223 companies, Life In- 
‘surance now holds over six billion dol- 
lars, invested throughout the country, 
97 per cent. of which belongs as trust 
funds to some thirty-five million policy- 
holders. Over a billion dollars yearly 
are their current deposits, carrying 
‘total insurance of nearly thirty billions 
—far surpassing the total of all other 
nations combined. 
_ Always the people's own institution. 
All scientific, legal reserve Life Insur- 
-ance is essentially a co-operation; over 
+90 per cent. has no owners whatever 
put its policyholding members. Its 
‘rates have not increased. Complete 
‘figures, available for 194 companies 
‘since organization, show that the totals 
paid policyholders and held for them 
exceed the total received from them 
by over a billion dollars. No “profiteer- 
ying” here! } 
Swells the Government War Chest 
' Today, Life Insurance is specifically 
a War Need, because it mightily swells 
all three national resources: Money, 

- Materials, Man Power. 

f First, Money. Life Insurance swells 

the government war chest through the 

Liberty Loans, in which it has already 

invested on a huge scale, and will keep 

increasing that scale. In England and 
Canada it has become the largest lender 
to the nation. 

On a still huger scale, in peace or 
war, Life Insurance serves the nation 
as the largest lender to the farmers, 
railroads, and main public utilities. 

| These loans, too, swell the war chest, 

The government itself has undertaken 

to aid these basic national interests, 
has already furnished them scores of 
“millions from the treasury, and will 
furnish just so much more as they 
need. Every dollar, therefore, drawn 
‘by them from Life Insurance means 
one dollar less to be needed and drawn 
from the treasury. One dollar more 
for other war work. 

' Nearly three billion dollars is about 

‘the present total loaned to these basic 

‘interests and to the nation direct. 

Growing fast. Today, for every dollar 
“of new premiums received, Life Insur- 
ance is adding between two and three 
dollars to this total. 1 
By hundreds of millions per year 
‘these dollars are now flowing to swell 
‘the war chest. If our life values were 
as fully insured as our properties; nay, 

if our workers carried only as much 
as our fighters, these war dollars from 
Life Insurance would now be flowing 
_by the billion. 
i Our National Thrift Campaign 

Second, Materials (including labor, 
transportation, etc.). An ounce saved 
is an ounce made. One ounce more 

for war work. But it is a staggering 
problem to get a hundred million in- 
dividuals to buy and consume less. 
It simply cannot be done while there 
are so many loose dollars burning holes 
‘in so many million pockets. These dol- 
lars must be gathered where they can- 

+ not keep on thoughtlessly or selfishly 

| buying up the materials vitally needed 
to win the war. 

Patriotic drives, which have gathered 

‘a goodly share, will get more and more. 

jut not nearly enough. Even the mas- 


OP mn me 


tering motive of patriotism will reach 
only part way down the people's pock- 
ets—leaving there plenty of dollars still 
burning to be spent. ; 

Varied motives, normal, common to 
everybody, are required. Also nation- 
wide, special machinery. Savings Banks 
can help. But only Life Insurance is 
fully equipped. 

Its motives? Universal; centering in 
one’s family, business and estate, plus 
personal Thrift through life and for 
old age. Machinery? Two hundred 
staffs of officers and employees; spe- 
cialized, experienced; numbering many 


thousand. Scores of thousands of 
picked solicitors; veterans, shock 
troops; organized everywhere; reach- 


ing all classes every day. 

Life Insurance has long been our 
National Thrift Campaign—chief spe- 
cialist in gathering and conserving the 
people’s loose dollars. It is now by far 
the fittest economic force for the na- 
tion to summon (and for every patrol 
to back up!) in a determined campaign 
to get those dollars where they will 
quit delaying victory. 

Strengthens Man’s Spirit and Morale 

Third, Man Power (fighters, work- 
ers; men, women): When a man in- 
sures his life he strengthens his man- 
hood, his spirit, his morale. Of his 
own free will and high purpose, he 
undertakes and pays. That is what 
uplifts. 

Uncle Sam wisely urges his fighters 
to insure. Rightly he bears the heavy 
war hazard, and they pay the full 
peace rates for private group insur- 
ance. Over 95 per cent. of them are 
carrying an average of $8,400 apiece. 
And Pershing cables, ‘Insurance heart- 
ens our men.” 

Workers and fighters together, we 
carry fully fifty-five billions of Life 
Insurance—a cardinal factor in our 
national morale, swelling our man 
power everywhere. 

Other factors likewise can strengthen 
a living man power. But only Life 
Insurance can at all renew or extend 
a dead man power. 

The policy’s proceeds, made alive by 
the man’s death, step into his very 
shoes. They alone stand in place of 
his life value. Except for them, his 
man power had stopped dead. But 
those proceeds are there! Alive. Per- 
sonal. Carrying on certain of his own 
essential, vital functions in his family, 
his business, his community. 

This is the supreme service. For 
life itself is the supreme value; all else 
has value only as related to it. 

The nation’s man power, as it dies 
off, is thus renewed and extended by 
policy proceeds aggregating hundreds 
of millions yearly. Averting damage 
immeasurable, from hundreds of thou- 
sands of death shocks. Even the busi- 
ness values saved greatly, exceed the 
cash that saves them. And the home 
values—none dares measure them in 
cash. & 

Gathering, investing, repaying—at 
every stage, Life Insurance gives the 
people’s dollars national purpose and 
power. 


Expand Life Insurance and Hasten 


Victory 

Men and women of America: Far 
beyond what we have yet supplied, our 
country needs money, materials, man 
power. We possess one social and 
economic force which, in its normal 
activity, mightily swells and conserves 
all three. It is capable of immediate, 
limitless expansion. 


Economics is a term derived from 
two Greek words, meaning respectively 
house and rule and hence means house- 
rule or house-hold management. 

It embraces a study of conditions of 
human livelihood as factors of human 
welfare. As a science, it generalizes 
thereby, deductively and inductively, 
the laws controlling the production and 
the utilization of wealth. It includes 
conservation as well as positive pro- 
duction, Opposed to conservation is 
waste. Hence waste requires economic 
consideration. Waste is more than the 
negative aspect of conservation. It is 
positive impairment, dissipation in 
whole or in part, of the corpus of 
tangible property. In its broadest con- 
sideration, economies reaches from the 
individual to the family, from the 
family to the community, from the com- 
munity to the state and nation. We 
give it the synonym political economy, 
because, as its study concerns wealth, 
it concerns the state. 


Conflict Against Poverty 


The strategy in the human conflict 
against poverty, the struggle to attain 
individual and collective prosperity, it 
is part of the business of government 
to aid. When forced into war, the gov- 
ernment requires co-operation between 
its industrial and military resources. 
Their co-ordinate organization becomes 
imperative. Waste then becomes a 
national sin, as refusal to fight or work 
becomes a national crime. ‘Thrift cor- 
rects waste. So, in war-time, thrift 
mounts from an individual virtue to a 
patriotic observance. Thrift is primar- 
ily saving by curtailing an accumula- 
tion over personal needs, made in the 
discipline of restricted desires and re- 
strained impulses. For its fullest real- 
ization, thrift needs the adjunct of 
sound investment. Its highest result 
comes when individual savings are 
gathered for co-operative investment, 
for thereby pittance grows to power. 

Thrift is neither miserly accumula- 
tion nor venturesome profit, for thrift 
neither hoards nor hazards. Legal re- 
serve life insurance is an adjunct and 
aid to thrift. Like thrift it covers no 
wagers and pays no winnings. It is 
the antithesis of hazard. When con- 
tinuously invoked by the fixed premium 
required, it makes inevitable distribu- 
tion under its contract, Its security 
rests on its reserves, fixed by statute, 
computed as sufficient to guarantee its 
contract by data obtained from the mor- 
tality experience of the race. The 
power to earn a fixed rate of interest, 
small enough to be obtainable from the 
investments beyond reasonable hazard, 
ig assumed. So legal reserve life in- 
surance, so long as the mortality ex- 
perience remains normal, can know no 
peril but impairment of its investments. 
Just a record of human doom is this 
mortality experience, the normal de- 
cline of groups of lives at each age to 
extinction. We know the persistence 
of the group, but no prophet can fore- 
tell the time of an individual death. 
Legal reserve life insurance hypothe- 
cates the security of the group for the 
fortuity of a single life, a constituent 
of the group. Thus it is the very cul- 
mination of human economy. By it, 
earnings produce estates, usually be- 
yond the aggregate of accumulations 
by accretions, estates vesting in pos- 
IEW Ns eee 

Should we not, all of us, as patriots, 
do everything we can to expand Amer- 
ican Life Insurance and thereby hasten 
Victory? 


session when the insured dies and earn- 
ings cease, estates even already invest- 
ed to yield guaranteed life incomes to 


beneficiaries. Life insurance thus con- 
tinues prosperity from the insured to 
his dependents, 


A Community Aid and Economic 
Achievement 


Thereby it is a community aid as 
well as an economic achievement. 
When evil stalks and ruin threatens, - 
when, war imperils people and govern- 
ment, the need for legal reserve life 
insurance increases. War brings un- 
avoidable waste—of manhood, the na- 
tion’s strongest asset, of treasure, 
wealth’s accumulations, of commodities, 
wealth’s industrial production, A free 
nation fights for its people’s heritage, 
its traditions, its ideals, won in the 
blood and tears of forefathers. Con- 
ceding to others what it demands, the 
nation fights that freedom shall remain 
as a right guarded by law, inherent, 
beyond barter, never to be confused 
with privilege vouchsafed in the im- 
pudent grace of masters. But great 
wars strain the nation’s resources. The 
men called to the colors no longer 
produce, but consume, wealth. Markets 
are curtailed and commerce is restrict- 
ed, for the government becomes sole 
purchaser of many commodities. Lux- 
uries are discouraged in manufacture 
and in use. The workers in industry 
are largely assembled for production 
of military value, So the value of the 
producer is enhanced. The country 
looks for the fullest realization of his 
competency. To obtain this, the in- 
dividual worker should be financially 
secure now and feel financially secure 
for the future. Anxiety for necessities 


is ever the enemy of continuous 
achievement. Death is the great threat. 
It is always insiduous, because its vis- 


itation is uncertain in time. Legal re- 
serve life insurance, ever ready to be- 
gin serving those in sound health who 
are not engaged in extra-hazardous 
occupations, removes the anxiety of the 
workers in its membership, the fear 
that financial ruin may come to their 
dependents at their death. So life in- 
surance heartens men to endeavor, 
Our government recognizes this truth, 
for it uses life insurance for its sol- 
diers and sailors, assuming the war 
hazard as a governmental obligation, 
not merely as a duty to its defenders, 
but in the knowledge that with the 
protection comes increase of military 
morale. Life insurance always brings 
with its service a benediction, 
Breadth of Protection 


The average size of life insurance 
policies issued by the legal reserve 
companies, is under three thousand 
dollars. Hence the protection is largely 
to comparatively humble lives. The 
premiums usually come from sacrifice. 
They are of the nature of a tax, a tax 
on an ultimate consumer. Hence life 
insurance should be taxed by the gov- 
ernment with extreme caution. 

It is now submitted that legal reserve 
life insurance is not only an individual, 
but a sociological service and there- 
fore a governmental need. 

It stands sentinel at the door of the 
home and in the nation’s homes is the 
nation’s heart. 

Its challenge to those who would as- 
sail it, should be the nation’s challenge. 
Its continuing production, whether war 
frowns or peace smiles, it should be 
the concern, if not the obligation, of 
wise government to conserve and pro- 
tect, 
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Co-operation No. 1 


Our methods of co-operation 
with our representatives in the 
production of business are most 
effective when limited to the 
real producers. 


In 1917 our licensed repre- 
sentatives produced 47 per 
cent. more business than three 
times as many agents secured 
in 1914. 


Co-operation No. 4 


A full measure of agency 
co-operation to the real 
producer in securing 
business is responsible in 
part for the result in one 
of our agencies. 


14. representatives in 
1917 paid for more 
business than 42 did in 
1913. 


Co-operation No. 6 


A decrease of 28 per cent. in 
actual amount of business lapsed 
and surrendered was experi- 
enced in 1917 as compared 
with 1915. 


of the business can be traced in 
part to the fact that our effec- 
tive plans of agency co-opera- 
tion are being devoted chiefly 
to carefully selected full-time 
representatives. 


This improvement in the quality 


Co-operation No. 2 


Over $5,000,000 of insurance 
was paid for in 1917 asa result 
of the leads furnished by our 
prospect bureau. Several years 
of experience have proven that 
each lead furnished is the po- 
tential equivalent of a check 
for $3 in first year commissions. 


ag TFS 
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‘Co-operation 


“Operating jointly 
to the ting end” 


Phoenix Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 


ANS 
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Co-operation No. 7 


LIFE ANNUITIES 


Revised Annuity rates and co- 
operation with our representa- 
tives in the placing of these 
contracts led to an increase of 
500 per cent. in Annuity pre- 
miums last year over the volume 
for 1916. 


Co-operation No. 3 


Our effective plans of co-opera- 
tion with new representatives 
(1) attract the best type of men 
to the business and (2) enable 
them to secure a_ substantial 
production during their train- 
ing period. 


A group of thirty new repre- 
sentatives who contracted with 
us in 1916 or early in 1917 re- 
ported $111,671.06 in new 


premiums during 1917. 


Co-operation No. 5 


A full measure of agency 
co-operation is respon- 
sible in part for a material 
increase in the number 
of real producers. In 
1917 the number of re- 
presentatives who paid 
for $3,000 or more in new 
premiums increased 200 
per cent. over 1914. 


Co-operation No. 8 


85 per cent. of our 1917 busi- 
ness was produced by full-time 
representatives; 10 per cent. 
came from a small group of 
part-time men located chiefly 
in rural communities, and 5 per 
cent was the surplus line busi- 
ness of full-time representatives 
of other companies. 


Our effective plans of training 
and co-operation are being de- 
voted chiefly to full-time repre- 
sentatives. 
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Income and Inheritance Tax Laws As 


They Affect Life Insurance 


By James H. McIntosh, General Counsel, New York Life 


Insurance 


Government that is worth having is 
worth paying for. Every person who 
enjoys the benefits of government 
should willingly pay his fair share for 
the support of government. And 
whether he does it willingly or not, 
fortunately he must do it anyhow. A 
right-minded citizen pays the taxes he 
ought justly to pay, state or national, 
with the same spirit that he pays for 
the food, clothing and shelter of him- 
self and his family. It is not my pur- 
pose here therefore to undertake to 
show you how to escape just taxation. 

But in the comparative balancing of 
duties, some outweigh others. On the 
one hand, the duty to pay taxes is gen- 
eral, devolving upon all alike accord- 
ing to their respective abilities to pay. 
On the other hand, the duty to pro- 
vide for and support one’s family is 
special to each family head, sealed by 
solemn vows voluntarily taken, en- 
joined by morality, and, if necessary, 
enforced by law. It is the paramount 
duty. And this is why you here who 
are devoting yourselves to the business 
of insuring lives have a right to feel 
that you are doing a great service, the 
service of inducing and helping men to 
do their paramount duty in life. 


The Service of Insurance 
And what is the best way to perform 
this service? ‘To insure men’s lives, 
to be sure. But this is only one part 
of it. Another, and equally important 
part is to insure their lives right. You 
know the terms of the insurance con- 
tracts and understand what they mean; 
your client probably does not. He 
trusts you to give him what he ought 
to have; and it is just as much up to 
you, with your expert knowledge of 
insurance, to see that your client is 
insured right as it is to see that he 

is insured at all. , 
The. ordinary man has not insured 
his life right, unless he has named as 
beneficiary of the insurance the person 


‘or persons he is most in duty bound 


to provide for, and has also reserved 
in the policy the right to change the 
beneficiary. (A contract of this kind 
the insured can always eontrol; and 
when the insurance becomes payable, 
the beneficiary will receive the amount 


of it probably undiminished by any in- 


come tax, and certainly undiminished 
by any inheritance tax. 


Proceeds of Policies and the Income 
Tax 

An income tax, the state, it may be, 
could impose on life insurance paid to 
and received by a named beneficiary, 
but down to this time this has never 
been done and I do not believe it is 
likely that it ever will be done, be- 
cause so obviously it ought not to be 
done. The Federal Income Tax Law 
expressly exempts from the tax “The 
proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
to individual beneficiaries on the death 
of the insured.” States that have 
adopted income tax laws have inserted 
therein a like exemption. 

The policy of the Nation and of the 
state alike thus recognizes the impor- 
tance of encouraging thrift, forethought 
and self-help, and the public value of 
independent homes, and of self-sustain- 
ing, and therefore self-respecting, fam- 
ilies. They well know that in a de- 
mocracy the family is the life of the 
state, and that if the family is not kept 
together and strong, the state cannot 
endure. It is for these impelling rea- 
sons that I do not believe life insur- 
ance payable to individual beneficiaries 
is likely to be subjected to an income 
tax. 

Policy payments made to the insured 
in his lifetime, such as dividends and 
endowments, are either the return of 


Company 


his own to the insured, or the receipt 
of a sum to the credit of capital ac- 
count. In no case are they income. 
Congress recognizes this by exempting 
from the income tax, in substance and 
effect, all sums so received. 
Says Inheritance Tax Cannot Apply to 
Life Insurance 

Inheritance tax laws do not apply, 
and, in my opinion, they cannot be 
made to apply, to life insurance which 
is payable to a named beneficiary. 

In their present form the language 
of all inheritance tax laws is very com- 
prehensive. Such laws usually provide 
for taxing all property “which shall 
pass by deed, grant or gift * * * made 
or intended to take effect * * * after 
the death of the grantor.” 

Cites Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts, the State Treas- 
urer, in administering such a law, 
claimed that life insurance payable to 
a named beneficiary constituted a gift 
which was intended to take effect after 
the death of the insured, and there- 
fore he exacted an inheritance tax from 
the beneficiary of such a policy. The 
company that made the policy under- 
took to protect the beneficiary in her 
rights; and when the Treasurer re- 
fused ito see why the statute did not 
tax money paid on such a contract, 
the company brought a suit in her be- 
half to contest his claim. The Attorney 
General of the state insisted, for the 
Treasurer, that the statute by its plain 
terms taxed all gifts intended to take 
effect on the death of the donor; that 
“The purchase of a policy of life in- 
surance upon the life of the purchaser 
payable upon the death of the insured 


to a named beneficiary, the latter giv- 
ing no consideration and the insured 
paying the premiums, constitutes a gift 
by the insured to the beneficiary, to 
take effect in possession and enjoyment 
upon the death of the insured”; and 
hence he claimed that the court should 
sustain the tax as a tax upon a gift 
to take effect on the death of the in- 
sured. But the court held against him, 
and decided that the insurance was 
not a gift to take effect on the death of 
the insured; but that the right to re- 
ceive the death benefit vested in the 
beneficiary at the very moment the 
policy first designated her as benefi- 
ciary, and continued to be vested in 
her unless and until the insured de- 
vested her of her interest by exercising 
his right to change the beneficiary in 
the manner agreed to in the contract; 
that this beneficial interest thus vested 
in the beneficiary was hers, not the in- 
sured’s, and that in so far as it was a 
gift at all it was a gift that took effect 
when the insured designated the ben- 
eficiary, not when the insured died. 
A Vested Interest 

Undoubtedly the interest of the ben- 
eficiary in a life insurance policy in 
which the insured has reserved the 
right to change the beneficiary is a 
vested interest. For such a right is 
property and every interest in property 
necessarily is always vested somewhere. 
If this interest is not vested im the 
beneficiary, whom is it vested in? Cer- 
tainly not in the insured. Clearly it 
is vested in the beneficiary subject to 
be devested by the exercise of the 
power which the contract reserved to 
the insured for that purpose; and this 
was the sound basis of the Massachu- 
setts decision, 

But some courts have held, and 
wrongly held, and some of them are 
liable to continue to hold, that the ben- 
eficiary’s interest in such a contract is 
not a vested interest, but is a mere 
expectancy; and they undertake to 
sustain their position by drawing an 
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analogy between insurance contracts 
and wills—a form of reasoning always 
dangerous at best, but fatal here for 
the obvious reason that not a trace 
exists of such an analogy.- An insur- 
ance policy, on the one hand, is a con- 
tract, governed by the law of con- 
tracts; it is more—it is property, valu- 
able at its inception and of increasing 
value as time passes, in which every 
interest is governed by the settled 
laws relating to property. A will, on 
the other hand, is neither a contract 
nor property, nor governed by the laws 
of either; it is merely a formal state- 
ment disposing of property at the 
owner’s death, and is governed by the 
statute of wills. There is no likeness 
between the two and where there is no 
likeness there can be no analogy. 

A court, however, which could not 
adopt the reasoning of the Massachu- 
setts court would hardly be expected 
ito reach the same conclusion as that 
court on the same subject unless it 
found other satisfactory reasons for do- 
ing so. And this brings me to the 
broader ground upon which I claim the 
state cannot impose a valid inheritance 
tax on life insuranee which is payable 
to a named beneficiary. 

The Nature and Validity of the 
heritance Tax 

In approaching this broader ground, 
let us, at the outset, see just what is 
the nature of an inheritance tax, and 
why its validity is sustained. 

The right of an owner of property 
to direct the disposition of it at his 
death, or to let it pass under the statute 
of descent, is not a natural right; it 
is merely a privilege created and con- 
ferred by law. In like manner, the 
right to take property under a will or 
by descent is not a natural right; it, 
also, is a privilege created and con- 
ferred by law. The state which cre- 
ates @ privilege, clearly may impose 
whatever condition or burdens it sees 
fit to impose on the enjoyment of the 
privilege, and inheritance tax is not a 
tax on property at all, it is a tax im- 
posed by the state on this privilege 
which the state created. And its 
validity is sustained for the very good 
reason that the state may tax a privi- 
lege which the state itself gave. 

This true nature of an inheritance 
tax, as a tax upon a privilege con- 
ferred by law, and its validity as a 
tax on the ground that the state may 
tax a privilege it gives, discloses the 
inapplicability of such a tax to the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance payable to a 
named beneficiary. 

What does the beneficiary of such a 
policy inherit? Obviously~ nothing. 
She simply receives money under a 
contract to pay money, and because 
the event has happened which made 
the payment due. In receiving the in- 
surance she enjoys no privilege which 
the state gave her, she merely accepts 
and receives the benefits which the 
contract gave her. And she does this 
in the exercise of a natural right which 
belongs to her as a person—a right 
which the state not only did not give, 
but which the state cannot take away 
nor impair. Hence a tax which is im- 
posed upon a privilege has no applica- 
tion here because in receiving the in- 
surance the beneficiary enjoys no priv- 
ilege, but merely exercises a natural 
right belonging to her as a person and 
secured to her by contract. 
A Discrimination Between 

Owners 

Moreover, an insurance contract is 
an agreement to pay money at a speci- 
fied time. So is a promissory note or 
other agreement to pay money. Shall 
the state tax the proceeds, or the right 
to take the proceeds, of one of these, 
and not tax the other? To do so would 
constitute a discrimination between 
property owners, which the Federal 
Constitution will not permit. 

It seems to me perfectly clear there- 
fore, that even if the state wanted to 
do so it could not impose a valid in- 
heritance tax on the proceeds of life 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Analysis of Scientific Salesmanship 


Report Read By 
Chairman EDWARD A. WOODS 


In discussing salesmanship as a 
science, we must be careful to differ- 
entiate between salesmanship and sell- 
ing, as carefully as we would between 
broad and accurate knowledge of funda- 
mental laws and the actual application 
or practice of those laws. There is a 
science of music; the art of singing. 
Salesmanship is, in its broadest sense, 
this knowledge of the fundamental laws 
and principles and classified experience 
of the past, and selling is the practical 
apvlication of these laws. 

Salesmanship is scientific when due 
recognition is given in its practice to 
the established natural laws, and to 
the experiences and information of 
others as recorded and systematically 
analyzed, and when certain procedures 
thus proven to be fundamental are fol- 
lowed, and others avoided. 

Is there then Scientific Salesman- 
ship? 

In the sense of the exact sciences 
of Mathematics and Physics, no. But 
in the sense of such sciences as Med- 
ical Science or the Science of Biology, 
Music or Engineering, yes. : 

There is the Science of Salesman- 
ship; the Art of practicing it. 
Science is— 

“Knowledge ‘gained and verified by 
exact observation and correct thinking, 
especially if methodically formulated 
and arranged in a rational system.”’— 
Standard Dictionary. 

Salesmanship certainly should come 
under such a definition. Otherwise a 
lack of knowledge, unexact observation, 
and incorrect thinking, could be good 
salesmanship. Surely we can profit 
from observing the experiences, suc- 
eess and failure of others. Salesman- 
ship, so necessary to the commerce of 
the entire world, cannot be a matter 
of chance—so-called intuition. It is 
only the mentally lazy, who responded 
to all appeals to improve their sales- 
manship by the cheap assertion that 
“Salesmen are born, not made,” and, of 
course, refuse to learn from the ex- 
perience or failure of others—and such 
as a rule are neither born nor made 
salesmen. 

Another definition is 

“Any department of knowledge in 
which the results of investigation have 
been worked out and systematized.” 
And— 

“Knowledge obtained individually by 
study of facts, principal causes, etc.— 
a habit of possession of exact knowl- 
edge.” 

Laws Govern Mental Processes 

In a world where we are becoming 
constantly acquainted with fixed laws 
that control every operation of the 
universe, is it conceivable that there 
are not laws which govern mental 
processes whether discovered or undis- 
covered? If science is organized 
knowledge, does the term apply to 
everything except mental processes? 
In the all-important matter of influ- 
encing others, upon which salesman- 
ship is based, is experience to be un- 


studied? 


The object of the actor is to influ- 
ence the audience. During his entire 
career he studies the experiences of 
others and utilizes every art and ex- 
pedient to accomplish his purpose. His 
lines, stage setting, costume, color, 
voice, gesture, entrances, exits and 
climaxes are not chanced but deliber- 
ately planned and practiced and stu- 
died to produce the desired effect—the 
effect of stirring or pleasing the audi- 
ence, making it laugh or cry. 


Is fitting ourselves to do so impor- 
tant a thing as influencing a man to 
provide for the future of those he loves 
less important? 

Salesmanship the Power to Influence 
Others 

The ability to influence others is one 
of the greatest of human powers. It 
is absolutely essential to the orator, 
the statesman, the priest, and in every 
possible rank of life. There are surely 
better ways of doing this as contrasted 
with poorer. There are fundamental 
laws that we can profit from, that will 
enable us to avoid wrong and to adopt 
right ways. The fact that. we do not 
yet fully know them proves nothing 
but our ignorance—Australia existed 
before it was discovered. 


Science is further defined as: “Ex- 
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pertness or ability to do, resulting 
from knowledge; exceptional skill ac- 
quired by intelligent practice, as the 
science of the pugilist.” 

We are all conscious when we make 
an efficient solicitation of an applicant. 
We also realize where we have been 
at fault and have made a failure of 
method, time, or manner of presenta- 
tion. Why should we not profit from 
the most successful methods that we 
or others have used, and avoid our 
former failures? 

Better Selection of Salesmen 

Perhaps the greatest progress in in- 
surance salesmanship in the last few 
years has been made in the direction 
of ascertaining how to select, and then 
how to train insurance salesmen. A 
few years ago we did not know what 
differentiated the successful salesmen 
from others, outside of such general 
qualities as industry, honesty, intelli- 
gence, etc.; from what vocations the 
successful came; the best way to pro- 
mote success and avoid failure. We 
were tthen going, as many who ignore 
the possibility of making salesmanship 
a science would yet have us go, en- 
tirely by chance, trusting merely to 
the survival of the fittest, and hoping 
that out of a large mumber secured, 
of whom most would be failures, a few 
might succeed. It was much as if the 
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modern gardener instead of selecting 
the best seeds for replanting would 
take the seed as it came, expecting 
that by sowing a large amount of good 
and poor seed, a few grains of the de- 
sired quality might emerge. 

A hundred years ago there was no 
such thing as a science of mortality. 
As accumulated experience has re- 
duced mortality tables to a science, so 
the study of where best to get and how 
best ito train agents, will tend to elimi- 
nate the failures and increase the suc- 
cesses. In the appendix of this report 
are given the experiences of some com- 
panies as to the classes from which 
the successful agents come. 


Every Insurance Salesman Interested 
In Eliminating Failures 

It may be urged that this question is 
of interest to the company but not to 
the individual salesman. Previous re- 
ports of this committee have pointed 
out that this is not so, and it is of 
most positive interest to every general 
agent. The good salesman must in the 
long run pay for the poor because com- 
panies and agencies can afford to pay 
a certain amount for business both in 
money and in the attention given to 
the total salesforce; and every failure 
and retarded success consumes just 
so much money and attention, from the 
highest officer down. If all the effort, 
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time and money spent upon the failures 
could be concentrated on the suc- 
cesses, how much it would increase the 
progress of the successful. If none 
but the right kind of men and women 
entered and stayed in the life insur- 
ance business, how much easier would 
be their work, unhampered by the ig- 
norant and the unfitted and the un- 
trained, not to speak of the unworthy? 

A few agents do most of the busi- 
ness: Note, for example, a large group 
of over 10,000 agents in this respect: 
9.4 per cent. of the agents did 79 per 
cent. of the business while 90.6 per 
cent. of the agents did but 21 per cent. 
of the business. 

It therefore appears that 9.4 per cent. 
of the agents produced 79 per cent. of 
the total business. It does not need 
a fertile imagination to consider how 
much time and momey was spent upon 
the over 9,000 agents who did about 
one-fifth of this business, hundreds of 
them none at all, and in case of many 
how much damage they did to the en- 
tire life insurance profession which 
the successful agents had to overcome. 

Small Producers Expensive 


Better methods of getting and train- 
ing agents to be successful are being 
developed, demonstrating the fact that 
it pays to secure and train the success- 
ful; that the failures are not only ex- 
pensive but damaging. This alone will 
do more to build up the real profes- 
sion of life insurance than all the ef- 
fort to investigate this question costs. 
It will help to eliminate the casual 
agent, damaging not only to the public, 
the business, but especially to the com- 
pany or agency. It will demonstrate 
that it pays to spend the same money 
and effort in helping the successful. 
It demonstrates that, as each unsuc- 
cessful agent represents a direct and 
avoidable loss, the successful agent 
is really a large and profitable invest- 
ment to the company or agency, to be 
carefully safeguarded. It will just as 
much increase the importance of the 
large producer as it will tend to belit- 
tle the casual agent who costs more 
than his business is worth. 

This cannot be held to mean that 
the small producer is to be ignored or 
discarded—these as a group must be 
retained and replenished as the res- 
ervoir from which the really profitable 
producers are to emerge. However, 
the fact is established that, whether 
new agent or old, the small producer 
is an expense so long as he remains 
small and that the utmost effort should 
be made, and the best possible aids 
sought, in the selection of new agency 
material, with a view to the possibility 
of its early and reasonably certain de- 
velopment above that line changing 
loss to profit. 

The signing of a contract and the 
equipping of almost anyone with sup- 
plies may not cost actual money, but 
is mevertheless expensive. At a time 
when the amount and cost of turnover 
is disturbing the entire country, it can- 
not be claimed that the time spent 
in interesting, in equipping, working 
with and trying to make an unfit per- 
son succeed in the insurance business, 
is not expensive, and this expense must 
come from the funds of the company 
or agency and could far better either 
be saved or spent upon the successful. 

Growth of Training of Agents 

More companies and agencies are 
endeavoring to systematically train 
salesmen than at any previous time. 
Ten years ago the idea of systematic 
training was practically unknown. 
They were hired very much as if 
Uncle Sam today were to give his en- 
listed men a manual of arms and rifle 
and dispatch them to their various 
fields as soldiers instead of pursuing 
method of selection and thorough meth- 
ods of training men that are making 
the American army the best in the 
world. For lack of proper training it 
is likely that large numbers of men 
have failed who otherwise might have 
become successful, and even those suc- 
ceeding been less successful than they 


might have been. Further, training, 
which is largely the passing on to new 
salesmen the experience of others, 
might have made him become far more 
quickly the success that was reached 
only after painful mistakes and years, 
during the course of which many have, 
either from discouragement or finan- 
cial inability, abandoned the business. 
Insurance Department Helping to Elimi- 
nate the Unfit 

Many insurance departments have 
altered their former practice of li- 
censing anyone certified ito by jany 
company, and are making it somewhat 
more difficult for the “rounder” to get 
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into or remain in the business. It is 
hoped that ultimately there will be a 
clearing house between the Insurance 
Commissioners of all the states, that 
the unscrupulous agent may be unable 
by crossing the state line to resume 
his vicious and hurtful methods. The 
practice of some insurance depart- 
ments, as West Virginia, of publishing 
the names of licensed agents, prompt- 
ly and periodically, is helpful in dis- 
couraging the secret agent who has no 
right to exist, and the practice of some 
companies in at once cancelling the li- 
cense of an agent whose contract is 
terminated, and the publication of the 
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fact will help protect the professional 

life insurance salesman. * 

Organizations Helping Insurance Sales- 
manship 

Among the organizations making dis- 
tinct progress toward the better selec- 
tion and training of insurance sales- 
men are— 

(a) The recently formed Agency 
Executive Association, pooling the ex- 
periences of the eighty companies that 
belong ito it as to methods of selection 
and training of salesmen and as to bet- 
ter sales methods generally. They are 
collecting at the present time very 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A Good Idea About the Part that 
Life Insurance can Play in Helping 
the Nation and the Individual 


By Orville Thorp, Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 


In his address, Orville Thorp, general 
agent of the Kansas City Life Insur- 


ance Co. at Dallas, Texas, and vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, speaking of the 
part that life insurance plays in help- 
ing the Nation and the individual, said 
in part: 

The institution of legal reserve life 
insurance has crowned itself with many 
laurels of victory in the service which 
it has rendered to mankind by making 
it possible for the family unit to be 
continued as one of the definite, in- 
tegral parts of our social being after 
the bread winner has passed away; 
by assisting the individual to provide 
for himself an old age fund; by re- 
lieving public institutions of the ex- 
pense and responsibility of taking care 
of thousands of widows and orphans; 
by encouraging education; by fostering 
home building; and by many other in- 
direct benefits resulting from the great 
human service rendered. In other 
words, it is a great human shock ab- 
sorber. ; 

But a new condition now confronts 
the American people. Some new gi- 
gantic problems are ito be solved, and 
in solving them legal reserve life in- 
surance can be made one of the great- 
est of all agencies in successfully meet- 
ing the issues. However, great as it 
is it can do but little without an army 
of workers. The life insurance work- 
er of today constitutes one of the most 
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aggressive and constructive agencies for 
progress that is known to our modern 
social life. 

Nation’s Wealth and Life Insurance 

In order that we may more clearly 
understand the problem to be solved 
and the part that we, as life insurance 
workers, must play in it, it will be 
profitable for us to note a few statis- 
tics: The wealth of the United States 
is equal ito that of Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, France and Italy, and our exports 
to these nations are increasing at the 
rate of about two billion per year. Dur- 
ing ithe past two and a half years we 
have built up a foreign trade balance 
with the above named nations of ap- 
proximately $5,750,000,000. As a re- 
sult of this increased trade balance, 
our gold supply has increased from 
$2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000, giving 
us iat this time about one-third of the 
gold supply of the world; and in addi- 
tion we have brought back to the 
United States during the past three 
years over two billion dollars of Amer- 
ican securities. Our combined wealth 
is now estimated at $250,000,000,000, 
with an annual income of over $40,- 
000,000,000. And yet, notwithstanding 
our enviable position among the na- 
tions of ithe earth, and the almost in- 
conceivable amount of our wealth, in 
order that we may maintain a proper 
economic condition it is necessary that 
the individual citizen be so fortified 
that his ability to organize and develop 
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American business will not be impaired. 
Effect of National Debt 


When our nation was brought into 
this great conflict it had a small bonded 
indebtedness equal to $9.87 per capita. 
Should this conflict last another year, 
which jit probably will, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that we will have a 
bonded indebtedness by that time of 
at least $50,000,000,000. These statis- 
ties, while so gigantic that they are 
almost beyond tthe comprehension of 
the human mind, nevertheless serve as 
a guide in helping to review the pres- 
ent situation and forecast the future. 
A bonded indebtedness of $50,000,000,- 
000 will give us a national pro-rated 
indebtedness of about $500. One out 
of five is the bread-winner and the 
debt payer. Therefore, the average 
debt payer of the United States will 
soon find himself under a national ob- 
ligation of at least $2,500, to be dis- 
charged through his agents—the Gov- 
ernmental officials. Upon the financial 
strength and solvency of the citizen 
rests the security of this nation. If hig 
financial status, as head of the family, 
fis sound, then he is in a position to 
discharge all obligations toward his 
family and society, including his part 
of the national debt. 

In weighing the conditions now ex- 
isting—national and international—we 
find there was never a time in the 
bistory of the world when a man was 
more valuable to his country than now. 
It is estimated that it takes four men 
to provide the munitions, hospital sup- 
plies and food, operate the transporta- 
tion lines, etc., for the one man who 
actually fights in the trenches. Upon 
ithe conservation of the life value of 
our people depends largely our ability 
to develop and maintain our industries, 
increase commercial trade balances 
with the world, incur obligations and 
provide for their liquidation in the fu- 
ture. Now, it is in this relation and 
under the present existing conditions 
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or 72% of the amount paid for. 


MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further information 
as to the Company and Opportunities by addressing: 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 


DES MOINES, IA. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
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OUR 


OPPORTUNITY 


that legal reserve life insurance can 

render a greater service to our people 

than it has rendered in the past. 
Partnership With Government 

The individual, especially the one 
who remains at home, must be made 
to realize that the government is not 
something separate and distinct from 
himself, but is a gigantic human, co- 
operative force of which he is a part- 
ner; that his government’s obligation 
is his obligation and that in “safety 
first” he must provide for the liquida- 
tion of his part of our national debt. 
Assuming that his part of this national 
obligation will be $2,500, then it is the 
patriotic duty of the individual to so 
conserve his life value that the fruits 
of it can be used in part at least to 
liquidate this national indebtedness. 
How can this be done? By the individ- 
ual following the same reasonable 
course of precaution that he demands 
of all gilt-edged institutions. 

Our federal reserve banking system 
is the most powerful institution in 
modern finance. The strength of this 
institution is made possible because of 
the legal reserve maintained, this be- 
ing lits very life blood. The fire in- 
surance companies, the casualty com- 
panies and legal reserve life insurance 
companies are rendering a service to 
mankind today which, if we were to 
attempt to eliminate, would to a large ~ 
degree paralyze all of our industries. 
Yet the underlying principle in the 
contracts issued by all of these com- 
panies is that the company’s obligations 
are absolutely guaranteed by a reserve 
maintained sufficient to protect the 
contract. 

Life Policy is Sinking Fund 

When a municipality, school district 
or other political division issues a 
series of bonds maturing at some fu- 
ture date, they do not wait until the 
obligations have matured to prepare 
to liquidate them, but beginning im- 
mediately with the issuance of the con- 
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tracts, they begin to build a reserve 
or sinking fund, which will protect 
them at maturity. We could carry this 
jllustration through practically every 
financial transaction and we would find 
the same basic principle of a legal re- 
serve maintained to protect the con- 
tract. ‘The individual demands of all 
of these institutions that they main- 
tain a legal reserve to guarantee. the 
fulfillment of their part of the con- 
tract entered into with him. There- 
fore, the individual must be made to 
realize the absolute necessity and im- 
portance of carrying a sufficient reserve 
in the form of legal reserve life insur- 
anee to protect his life value, the fruits 
of which his family and his govern- 
ment will need in discharging for him 
his private: and national debts. 

This mational obligation, maturing 
during the next 15 to 25 years, will 
be liquidated by a tax upon the in- 
dustry and life value fruits of the in- 
dividual. By carrying a sufficient re- 
serve to protect his life value the in- 
dividual will thereby greatly enhance 
the productiveness of the industries 
which he directs. This will enable him 
more easily to take care of his part 
of the direct tax which will be levied 
in order to liquidate his part of this 
national indebtedness. Should he die 
before the obligation is discharged, the 
reserve which he is carrying in the 
form of life insurance will immediately 
assist those who will take charge of 
his business in liquidating his obliga- 
tions. It is the only possible way the 
individual can meet the issue on a 
basis of “safety first.” It is the patri- 
otic duty of every citizen to look this 
proposition squarely in the face and 
to prepare at once to meet safely the 
issue. 

Responsibility of Life Agent 

It rests with the individual. life in- 
surance worker and his association to 
drive home to our people the impor- 
tance of using legal reserve life insur- 
ance to form a reserve basis that will 


enable them to discharge their obliga- 
tions. Certainly there was never a 
time in the history of our government 
when it behooved any body of men so 
much as now to pull together, to co- 
operate, to share each other’s burdens 
to the maximum of their ability. Our 
organization must be solidified. An 
offensive campaign should be started 
on agents who are not members. Since 
they are getting the benefit of our 
efforts, they should line up and assume 
their part .of this work. 
“Rendering a Public Service” 

As. life insurance workers we are 
constructive agencies rendering a pub- 
lic service; as servants of the people 
it is our patriotic duty as true citizens 
to sell our services for the maximum 
price. In selling our services there is 
a: corporate service. The companies, 
without our activity, would not be able 
to render a service of any considerable 
note. This has been fully demonstrated 
in the history of those companies at- 
tempting to handle life insurance by 
correspondence. However, by co-oper- 
ating with our companies, studying 
their problems, but greatest of all, 
studying the institution of life insur- 
ance and how we may best present 
the service that it offers to the Amer- 
ican people, we can be of inestimable 
help to our companies and the public. 
If we sell our services in this sense 
for the maximum price, we, as individ- 
uals, may be lost sight of, but we will 
be banded together as one great army 
of workers, working for the institution 
of legal reserve life insurance and our 
respective companies. We are serving 
a common cause, and if we are to 
assist this great institution around 
which we have cast our lot to render 
the maximum service of which it is 
capable, it is up to us as individuals 
to give our very all to the best and 
maximum of our ability. On this basis, 
who will attempt to question the prop- 
osition that we will sell our services 
for the maximum price? 


How Life Insurance 
Helps Farm Finance 


FARMERS NOW LARGER BUYERS 
Melville Cumming, of College of Agri- 
culture, Nova Scotia, Suggests 
Government Co-operation With 
Companies 


Melville Cumming, of Truro, Nova 
Scotia, read a paper in which he gave 
views on what life insurance compa- 
nies have done and can do to assist 
the development of agriculture by loans 
advanced on farm real estate. What 
life insurance companies may do to en- 
courage the individual farmer to in- 
vest capital in the farm through pro- 
viding him with ‘“‘a safe anchor to 
windward.” What life insurance com- 
panies can do to help constructive ag- 
riculture by supplementing the means 
by which farms may pass from one 
generation to another with all the ac- 


cumulated improvements of each gen- . 


eration. 
Inherited Farms 


The most successful farmers in the 
older settled parts of the country are 
those who have inherited their farms 
from their fathers. There is no break 
in the operation of such farms and 
whatever improvements have been 
made by’ the father are taken advan- 
tage of by the son and accumulate 
ag each generation passes. Not in- 
frequently however, it happens that a 
father dies leaving a good farm but 
little ready cash to start the son in 
farming or to pay off such other mem- 
pers of the family as may have left 
the old homestead. This latter exi- 


gency has unfortunately led to the sell- 
ing of the old homestead and the pass- 
ing of it on to some other owner. 
Nothing has broken up rural commun- 
ities and retarded their progress to a 
greater extent than this circumstance. 
It is unnecessary to point out the value 
of a life insurance policy to meet just 
such a circumstance and so to facili- 
tate the continued development of the 
homestead farm from generation to 
generation. 


Education Bearing Fruit 

That farmers as a class are small 
purchasers of insurance is true, but 
there has been a gradual increase ow- 
ing to the systematic educational com- 
paign agents of all companies have 
conducted among farmers. 

Farming has changed in that it used 
to be done with a maximum of labor 
and minimum of capital. This situa- 
tion is undergoing change. : 

From figures presented it is evident 
that life insurance companies have al- 
ready become a positive factor in the 
advancing of money for agricultural 
production and so have given very ma- 
terial assistance in the production of 
foodstuffs demanded by the conditions 
created by the World War. 


After-War Policies 


It must be said that the rates of 
interest asked by insurance companies 
compare at least favorably with those 
of any other corporation and are in 
general but slightly higher than those 
asked under government loan systems. 
When tthe war iis over and the neces- 
sity for the further development of 
agriculture leads to the providing of 
measures under which farmers may 
secure capital to the best advantage, 
it will be necessary for government 
representatives to join with the vari- 


ous loaning corporations including life 


insurance companies for the purpose 
of making it possible by their joint 
effort to provide farmers with ample 
loans on this basis. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, President 


__was the first American company to adopt the 3% reserve basis. 


—originated the non-forfeitable accumulative dividend method. 


holds the largest accumulative annual dividend fund, $1,952,222.30, non-forfeitable 
and subject to withdrawal at any time. 


__never issued any of the speculative tontine or deferred dividend policies now prohibited 
by law in many states. 


has returned to its policyholders as dividends, a larger proportion of the premiums 
received from them than:has any other American Life Insurance Company. 


—vas the first company to guarantee substantial cash values, stated in plain figures per 


$1000 in its policies. 


has paid to, and accumulated for policyholders since organization a larger percentage 
(127.67%) of the amount received from them than has any other American Life Insurance 


Company. 


__has furnished insurance to its members at lower cost on the whole than has any other 
American Life Insurance Company. 


——— 
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Report of Committee 
On Laws and Legislation 


SITUATION AS POWELL SEES IT 


Life Companies Are Patriots First, and’ 


There Will Be Little 
. Grumbling 


The report of Colonel Powell, chair- 
man of the Committee on Laws and 
Legislation, in part follows: 

Our Congressmen have been’ con- 
fronted with the task of raising enor- 
mous sums of money by taxing pretty 
nearly everything that could be taxed 
and everybody who had money. The 
life insurance business of the country, 
like all others, has had to bear a share 
of this burden. We have felt that some 
features of the life insurance taxation 
imposed were unjust and unfair in view 
of the rates imposed or exemptions 
granted to some other lines. However, 
the life insurance companies and life 
insurance policyholders are patriots 
first and must and will take the. deci- 
sion of our legislators with a minimum 
amount of that grumbling and protest- 
ing which every citizen of the Anglo- 
Saxon race reserves as his natural right. 
In considering the events of the year 
first position must be given to the fol- 
lowing measures: 

By Section 504 (a) of the War In- 
come Act, a special tax of 8 per cent. 
per hundred dollars on new insurance 
issued during the year was imposed. 
Provision for this tax first appeared 
in the original House Bill. In recogni- 
tion of the impolicy of such a tax the 
Senate Finance Committee eliminated 
the provision from the bill. The repre- 
sentatives of the House on the confer- 
ence committee, however, declined to 
accede to this amendment and the pro- 
vision was restored in the Act, as 
passed. It is estimated that this tax 
exceeds in amount the total income 
tax paid by the life insurance com- 
panies. 

Pomerene Amendment 

‘Another amendment to the bill made 
by Senator Pomerene, which involves 
an impediment to the business of life 
insurance, is contained in Section 1206 
of the Act which adds a new section 
(No. 32) to the Income Tax Law. This 
change, which is known as the Pomer- 
ene amendment, provides that the pre- 
miums paid for the insurance of the 
lives of officers and employees of the 
business institution shall not be de- 
ducted from gross income in comput- 
ing the net taxable income of the busi- 
ness. Such deduction had theretofore 
been permitted as a legitimate expense 
of the business by a ruling of the 
Treasury Department; and it is under- 
stood that the occasion for the change 
thus incorporated in the statute was 
the belief that such life insurance was 
being employed by the large business 
interests as a means of accumulating 
large funds from current income with- 
out the payment of income taxes there- 
on. Unfortunately, the remedy ‘ex- 
ceeded in scope the evil sought to be 
eorrected and, consequently, a real 
hardship has been done thereby. Va- 
rious suggestions for the modification 
of this amendment, which, in the hurry 
and confusion attendant upon the draft- 
ing and discussion of the several pro- 
visions of the Act, could not be accom- 
plished before its passage. It is hoped, 
however, that such a modification of 
this provision as is compatible with the 
accomplishment of its original purpose, 
and at the same time will relieve legi- 
timate business insurance from the 
hardship of its present provision, can 
be obtained. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 

This statute was intended to protect 
persons in military service from the 
hardships involved by the strict en- 
forcement against them of legal obli- 
gations, the ability to perform which 
might be regarded by the court as af- 
fected by war service. In general, 
this statute stays all legal and con- 


tract remedies against military persons 
for the period of the war. Article 4 
of the Act relates to life insurance. 
As it appeared in the original bill the 
effect of this article was to require 
the companies to carry insurance un- 
der policies covering the lives of sgol- 
diers and sailors, notwithstanding their 
failure to receive premiums therefor. 
The unconstitutionality of such a pro- 
vision, however, needed little argu- 
ment, and the bill was amended with 
the consent of the War Department go 
as to provide for the guarantee by the 
United States Government of the ulti- 
mate payment to the companies of the 
premiums due upon such insurance, 


Of pending federal legislation Colonel 
Powell said: 


At the present writing, the revenue 
bill is in course of formulation by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
Its provisions have not seen the light 
of day and nothing is known of them 
except from the meagre accounts which 
the ‘Chairman of the committee has 
given of each day’s work to the rep- 
resentatives of the press. It is under- 
stood, however, that the bill is to be 
a codification or combination of the 
three revenue acts under which the 
taxes of 1918 were levied; and that the 
taxes now in force will generally be 
increased in the new bill. The expecta- 
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tion is that the income tax will apply 
to life insurance companies in the 
same manner as heretofore. Owing to 
the nature of their business, as well 
as their exposure to war losses, there 
can obviously be no basis for the ap- 
plication of either a war profits or ex- 
cess profits tax to life insurance com- 
panies. A specific request was made 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to so modify the definition of 
invested capital that there would be no 
possible basis for any ruling by the 
Treasury Department which might 
seem to make life insurance companies 
liable to an excess profits tax. So far 
as is known, however, the committee 
seems not to have changed this defini- 
tion. 

While the special tax on new insur- 
ance, which was imposed by Section 
504 (a) of the Act approved October 
3, 1918, has been retained, the rate of 
8 cents per hundred applicable to ordi- 
nary insurance remains unchanged. The 
rate on group insurance, however, has 
been decreased to 4 cents per hundred 
on the net addition to the amount in- 
sured under any policy. 


The Estate Tax 
A change in the estate tax which has 
been announced is of special interest 
to the business of life insurance. This 
change consists in a provision for the 


Iowa’s Leading Life 


Company 


With $437,000,000.00 of Insurance in 
force (More than that of any other 
Company west of the Mississippi.) 


With a rank among the twenty leaders 
of the Nation in its gain of insurance 
in force for 1917— 


With the distinction of being the only 
Iowa company to take rank in that 
elass— 


With $33,000,000 of assets (Every 
dollar of which belongs to its pol- 


icyholders because it is a Mutual 
company)—is 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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inclusion in the taxable estate of the 
proceeds of life insurance in excess of 
an aggregate of $40,000, payable to 
designated beneficiaries. The general 
exemption of $50,000 applicable to the 
estates of residents of the United 
States remains unchanged. ‘The total 
exemption of estate, including life in- 
surance payable to individual benefi- 
ciaries will therefore be $90,000. This 
change in the law was suggested by 
the Treasury Department as a means 
to preventing the possibility of convert- 
ing large funds into life insurance 
equivalents for the purpose of escap- 
ing the estate tax thereon. 
Miscellaneous Bills 

There have been numerous sugges- 
tions made by way of bills introduced 
in Congress for the establishment of 
government operative pension and in- 
surance systems, as well as for the 
amendment of the war risk insurance 
act so as to extend the field covered 
thereby. Without noteworthy excep- 
tion, these bills have shown no ac- 
tivity and none of them seem to de- 
serve any serious attention. All of 
them, however, have been, and will 
continue to be, carefuly observed, and 
the proper steps taken with reference 
to them should the necessity arise. 
Among these bills might be mentioned 
Senate Bill No. 4776, introduced by 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Ross L. Bunting Heads 
Federal Life Club 


C. H. GRIFFIN ALSO A LEADER 


Company Holds Its Biggest Convention 
—Prizes Awarded—Agent Pledges 
365 Applications in Year 


This year the Federal Life held the 
seventh annual meeting of the Federal 
Life Club at the Hotel Astor, Septem- 
ber 2 and 3, preceding the Interna- 
tional Convention of Life Underwriters. 
President Isaac Miller Hamilton and 
Superintendent of Agencies Charles S. 
Rannells said it was the best attended 
meeting the Company has held. The 
delegates filled two Pullman cars. On 
their way East the club members 
stopped at Niagara Falls, proceeded to 
Albany and from there went to New 
York by boat. 


Federal Life Club Officers 


Officers of the Federal Life Club, 
the Company’s $100,000 organization, 
were elected as follows: 


President—Ross L. Bunting, Des 
Moines. 

First Vice-President—Paul D. Hun- 
saker, Dallas. 

(Second Vice-President—H. B. For- 
sythe, Kansas City. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Charles S. Ran- 
nells, secretary and agency manager 
or the Company 

Inner Circle Officers 


President—C. H. Griffin, 
Texas. 

First Vice-President—C. C. McCue, 
Des Moines. 
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Second Vice-President—W. E. More- 
land, Lawton, Okla. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Charles S. Ran- 
lls. 


The Inner Circle is the $200,000 or- 
ganization of the Federal Life and com- 
prises many of its most brilliant pro- 
ducers. 


This year the papers read by the 
delegates were particularly fine. There 
was a marked improvement in the 
class of material offered as compared 
with other years. An address on in- 
tensive cultivation by H. C. McCann of 
Michigan, was particularly well re- 
ceived. Mr. McCann won the Special 
First Grand Prize of $300, offered in 
the life department. His production 
was $460,000 issued in 324 policies. 
For the coming year Mr. McCann 
pledged himself to produce 365 appli- 
cations. 


The consolation prize was awarded 
Griffin, who wrote $450,000 of insur- 
ance. The third prize went to W. E. 
Moreland, who had $202,000 to his 
credit. 


The consolation prize war awarded 
to T. L. Barnes, of Iowa. His produc- 
tion was over $200,000. 


Winners of Junior Prizes 


The first junior prize of $100 was 
won by T. J. Wood, production $161,- 
000; second prize Gus B. Barlow, $157,- 
000; third prize P. D. Hunsaker, $154,- 
000. 


Prizes were also awarded in the 
health and accident department. ‘C. C. 
McCue won the first, $50, with a pro- 
duction of $8,900 in premiums and a 
claim ratio of 21 per cent. The sec- 
ond prize went to R. L. Bunting, $8,500 
premiums, claim ratio 30 per cent; 
third prize, W. P. Gelabert, $5,700 pre- 
miums, claim ratio 23 per cent. 


Twenty-six members of the field or- 
ganization addressed the meeting on 
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various interesting and instructive sub- [jeomeand Inheritance Tax Laws 


jects. A number of members of the 
Federal’s women’s department qualified 
this year. 

During the sessions a number of 
friends of the Company who were in 
New York to attend the life under- 
writers’ meeting dropped in. Several 
of them addressed the Federal repre- 
sentatives among whom were A. L. 
Welch, insurance commissioner of Ok- 
lahoma; H. L. Seay, president of the 
American Life Convention and presi- 
dent of the Southland Life, Dallas; 
Dr. Smith, of Dallas, a medical and 
insurance expert; Charles Jerome Hd- 
wards, Charles W. Scovel, L. Brackett 
Bishop, E. A. Woods and Jules Girard- 
in. 

Each day while in New York the 
Federal Life club members were en- 
tertained at luncheon in their head- 
quarters at the Astor. F. W. Ganse, 
general agent for the Columbian Na- 
tional Life, Boston, was one of the 
speakers at these luncheons. 


Legislation Committee Report 
(Continued from page 17) 
Senator Lewis of Illinois, on June 29, 
in which it is proposed to make eligible 
to government insurance all laborers 
and workmen engaged in hazardous 

employments. 

Another bill which seems to be of 
little more than academic interest is 
Representative Saunders’ (Va.) bill, 
providing for the re-incorporation of a 
going life insurance corporation, pos- 
sessed of approved assets amounting 
to not less than $300,000,000, under a 
Federal charter which is embodied in 
the bill. ‘Such corporation, or re-in- 
corporation, would bear the name of 
“Liberty Insurance League,” and op- 
erate in conjunction with a rural credit 
society having local branches for the 
distribution of its funds in the form 
of loans in rural communities. 
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F you are looking for an opportunity to render efficient 
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SERVICE 
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and have a proper regard for your clients’ interests, investigate 
the record, financial condition and policy contracts of the 


Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


GEO. E. IDE, President 


and then communicate with Geo. W. Murray, Superintendent 
of Agencies, regarding terms of agency contract. 


: Sam 


As They Effect Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 11) 


insurance payable to a named benefi- 
ciary, and it is to the credit of our 
legislative representatives that hither- 
to they have not undertaken to do so. 

Policies on the other hand, which 
are payable to the insured’s estate are 
an asset of the estate; and their pro- 
ceeds are subject to the payment of 
the costs of administration, the claims 
of creditors, and every burden, public 
or private, falling upon the estate; and 
only what is left after these payments 
have been made can go to the family 
of the insured. 

I have been so often asked how poli- 
cies should be made payable which the 
insured takes out for the special pur- 
pose of providing ready cash with 
which to pay his income and inherit- 
ance taxes, that I feel I ought not to 
close this discussion without some sug- 
gestion on that subject. Policies taken 
out for this purpose should be made | 
payable to some trusted friend or rela- 
tive of the insured, who will apply their 
proceeds in accordance with the in- 
sured’s wishes as expressed to the ben- 
eficiary; or they may be made payable 
to a named beneficiary as trustee for 
the purpose of paying the income and 
inheritance taxes of the insured’s es- 
tate, the balance, if any, to go to whom- 
ever the insured designates. Policies 
so written would be free from income 
and inheritance taxes, and the insured 
could count upon their undiminished 
proceeds for the protection of his es- 
tate, any excess over the sum required 
for this purpose to go to the person 
the insured designated. 
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Science and The War 


By Henry Moir, Actuary, Home Life Ins. Co., 


The first full calendar year in which 
the young men of Great Britain were 
exposed to the hazards of war was 
1915, and they paid a heavy toll. The 
line representing that year’s experi- 
ence shows a highly increased death 
rate for all ages after seventeen; at 
age twenty-one the rate was about five 
times the experience in time of peace. 
Increases were still more marked in 
the two following years; indeed dur- 
ing 1917 the mortality at age twenty 
was between 13 and 14 times as much 
as in normal peace time. Prior to the 
war the expected number of death 
claims was about 4 per 1,000 per an- 
num; but since 1915 the claims at ages 
nineteen to twenty-three—swelled by 
the high death rate directly due to the 
war—were over 40 per 1,000 per year. 
This reflects the enormous increase in 
the mortality rate as applied to all in- 
sured lives—whether in active service 
or not. 


Some general idea may be obtained 
as to the risks of the war to the man 
at the front, if we remember that about 
30 per cent. of the young men in the 
American draft were rejected on ac- 
count of physical infirmities, also that 
a considerable proportion are in muni- 
tion work and other occupations essen- 
tial to the conduct of the war, without 
being themselves exposed to the dan- 
gers of the front trenches. When we 
see such an unusual increase in the 
death rate amongst policyholders, we 
necessarily think of the general effect 
upon the company as a whole. 


Financial Effects of War 


The funds of life companies are af- 
fected in more directions than that 
of increased mortality. Of even great- 
er importance is the depreciation of 
securities held before the war. Life 
companies hold a considerable propor- 
tion of the accumulated wealth of the 
people in the reserve values of policies, 
and the investments representing such 
accumulations showed an immediate 
and large shrinkage on the outbreak of 
war in 1914. 'The force of this influence 
had already been felt when we declared 
war last year, and the formal junction 
of this country with other allied na- 
tions had only a secondary effect. One 
might hope that the principal danger 
is already past. Extreme fluctuation 
has been minimized by the system in 
general use in this country whereby 
bonds of sound institutions, well se- 
cured and not in default in payment 
of principal or interest, are carried at 
their amortized value; that is, at the 
original market or purchase price in- 
ereased or diminished by the proper 
sum which will bring the bonds to 
their maturity value when they fall 
due. Also, the Insurance Commission- 
ers have recommended average values 
of securities over a considerable period 
instead of strict market values as of 
any particular date. These have acted 
as shock absorbers reducing the appar- 
ent shrinkage in securities, which did 
not have to be realized. 


The effect of depreciation of securi- 
ties is partly offset by the higher in- 
terest earnings being secured on new 
investments. Nearly all of our life 
companies are growing; their funds are 
increasing, and they are making new 
investments from month to month. 
These new investments, together with 
the re-investment of maturing funds, 
can be made at the depreciated prices 
and higher interest rates now available. 
Most companies, however, consider it 
a duty to place all available funds in 
Liberty Loans although the interest 
rate is less than the average rate 


earned on other investments. Apart 
from this consideration, it follows that, 
after the war, when monetary affairs 
resume their normal balance, the en- 
hanced value of investments made dur- 
ing times of uncertainty will offset— 
perhaps more than offset—the deprecia- 
tion or the losses on those investments 
which were made prior to the war. 


After the War 


We must not forget also that most 
great wars have been followed by a 
period of depression, even by a “panic.” 
The word is rather unfortunate because 
the condition is foreseen by most care- 
ful thinkers. We must have and can- 
not escape from a period of readjust- 
ment. The war activities slow down 
or stop, and the energies of the people 
must be diverted into other channels. 
future of the United States far more 
than is yet generally believed. The 
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possibilities of foreign trade are be- 
yond the wildest dreams of only a few 
years ago. International investments 
will be common and a broader sym- 
pathy with foreign affairs will be mani- 
fest as the result of millions of Amer- 
icans serving in Europe. For some 
time after the war civilian~ trade is 
likely to remain good because of scar- 
city during the war. Working men 
and women have been earning good 
wages and when they find that civilian 
requirements, and even desires, can be 
met they are tempted to buy freely 
during the period immediately follow- 
ing the negotiation of peace. Mer- 
chants supply themselves with stocks 
of goods to meet the demand, and man- 
ufacturers are only too willing to keep 
their mills and factories busy. A re- 
vulsion is likely—almost certain—to 
follow; a readjustment of prices of 
commodities must take place; workers 
have to find new fields; wages begin 
to fall; and with this change in the tide 
bankers and manufacturers become 
more conservative in their dealings 
and will not extend credit as freely as 
before. In such times the weak go to 
the wall. Those who foresee the prob- 
able trend of events are careful in their 
borrowings, also in their outstanding 
accounts. Such people come through 
a crisis with nothing worse than a few 
weeks of anxiety; but many show their 
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lack of preparedness and suffer accord- 
ingly. Widespread knowledge of the 
need of readjustment has the effect of 
reducing the danger—hence it is well 
to ventilate this question on all pos- 
sible occasions. The readjustment is 
inevitable, a crisis in the process prob- 
able, but panic can be averted by ade- 
quate education. 


All this is elemental to the econo- 
mist. It should be present in the minds 
of insurance executives while condi- 
tions are good as at present. A ship 
that is sailing free before a stiff gale 
cannot change its course suddenly with- 
out danger. The sails have to be trim- 
med and the helm put over carefully, 
A skilful captain and well-trained crew 
can always handle the situation; ignor- 
ance is the chief danger. 


Life Companies in a Strong Position 


Most life insurance companies are 
in a very strong position to meet such 
readjustments. The system of amorti- 
zation already mentioned is an import- 
ant safeguard. Investments are diver- 
sified and of such a type that sudden 
fluctuations do not affect all of them at 
once. Most of the companies carry a 
reasonable amount of free surplus; 
many could with advantage carry a 
little more especially in view of the 
deferred dividend distribution periods 
still to be met. Lastly, the purchases 
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of Government securities (Liberty 
Bonds) being so freely made will be of 
great help in the time of adjustment. 
We may be making these purchases as 
a patriotic duty; but virtue brings its 
reward, and the enhanced value in 
event of peace will add further to the 
stability of life companies during the 
process of readjustment. 

If the war lasts for another year or 
two, while business conditions may con- 
tinue good, life insurance companies 
must necessarily suffer from increased 
mortality and probably also from other 
causes. Thousands of young men carry 
insurance policies which cover the war 
hazard without extra premium. On such 
policies the companies must suffer 
heavy losses. Of forty-four British of- 
fiees twenty-two gave no bonus at their 
latest valuation. * * * 

One of the large Canadian companies 
recently reduced its annual dividend 
by about 25 per cent. Others are likely 
to follow this lead. The Australian 
Mutual Provident Society has made a 
large reduction in its dividend. Amer- 
ican life companies cannot expect to 
be exempt from the influences spread- 
ing over the world. Mortality will in- 
crease; expenses are higher in many 
particulars such as taxation, wages, 
material, etc. Accordingly we must look 
for a reduction in dividends, not only 
by reason of the decreased earnings, 
but also by way of preparation for the 
period of readjustment already dis- 
cussed. Personally I do not anticipate 
that any serious reduction in dividenas 
to policyholders will take place; and 
the subject is still in the stage of an 
“impression”—results will not be tangi- 
ble for some time to come. 


Economic Developments 


The evils of the war are all too real 
so that even the blind must see them. 
The benefits impress themselves upon 
us much more slowly; but they too are 
real and lasting. ‘The insurance of 
soldiers and sailors will have a vastly 
greater economic effect than the fram- 


ers of the first draft of the law ever 
imagined. It will educate millions of 
the brightest young men of the nation 
as to their intrinsic value to the com- 
munity; it will accustom them to think 
of their worth in fitting figures; it lays 
a new foundation for future expansion 
which to me is a happy dream—it prom- 
ises so much for the nation in meet- 
ing the hardships of the fatherless 
household. 

It is always interesting to observe 
the attempts from time to time to inter- 
fere with economic laws. Excessive 
restrictions defeat themselves. An in- 
teresting example is seen in the sug- 
gestion, made when this country en- 
tered on the war last year. that all 
companies should charge a uniform ex- 
tra premium of $37.50 per $1,000, the 
extra premium to be paid by all sol- 
diers in service, whether here or 
abroad. The idea was to spread the ex- 
tra premium over a larger area so that 
it might be individually less. It failed 
te take into consideration one of the 
elements of human nature, and eco- 
nomic laws proved themselves superior 
to the attempted regulations. Those 
who expected to stay in the United 
States, attached to Quartermasters’ 
Departments, Camp Training Officers, 
etc., refused to pay the extra premium, 
since it was altogether too high for 
the hazard they were likely to incur. 
On the other hand, those who knew 
they were going abroad were willing to 
make application because they were to 
obtain their protection too cheaply and 
below cost price. In order to protect 
themselves, the companies which adopt- 
ed this rule rigidly restricted the 
amount they would take on any one 
life—many refusing to consider an'y 
applicant within the draft ages for 
more than $1,000. Soldiers needing 
protection under such rules could not 
have obtained it. Other companies 
adopted the rule of charging 10 per 
cent. ($100 for each $1,000 of insurance) 
in the case of those men sent abroad 
on active military duty; while grant- 
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ing free permits for military service 
for one year within the United States, 
and the same extra premium after- 
wards if they went abroad on active 
service. Under such rules which ap- 
proached closer to a scientific group- 
ing of risks, a considerable amount of 
life insurance has been written since 
the war broke out. Life insurance is 
not yet viewed as a necessity, as it 
should be—it has still to be sold, and 
the desire for it has to be fostered by 
the agent. We saw this in the way the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance had 
tc be managed: in order to insure that 
it would be generously taken. Men 
will not pay an excessive price for non- 
hazardous occupations so as to share 
their good fortune with those who in- 
cur danger. The danger carries with 
ic extra pay which compensates by in- 
surance or otherwise, and extra haz- 


‘ard cannot therefore be imposed on the 


larger group which includes.some who 
are not exposed to the danger. Premi- 
ums must be equitably assessed, else 
the healthy will swarm by themselves. 


When Legislation Is Excessive 


We see the same economic principle 
sometimes more clearly in the undue 
regulation of fire insurance in certain 
é6tates and territories. On several oc- 
casions an entire state has been un- 
able to secure fire protection because 
of regulations which have driven some 
of the best companies away. Or again, 
if the tariff regulations reduce the 
premiums to an unprofitable basis, as 
they occasionally do, the interested 
property owners cannot obtain insur- 
ance at all at the rate which the tariff 
permits. The tariff for boarding houses 
in one state having become so low 
that no good company would take the 
risk, the proprietor changed his license, 
called his boarding house a hotel, came 
under a new tariff, and paid the rate 
applicable to hotel property, without 
any vital change in the risk. Or again, 
the tariff applicable to department 
siores protected: by sprinklers has in 
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some instances been placed too low. 
Being unable to obtain fire protection 
by insurance, the owner of one large 
house quietly stored a few gallons of 
gasoline in his basement so that they 
could be easily seen by the next fire 
inspector who was invited to view the 
premises. The storage of the gasoline, 
even in small quantity, was sufficient 
to bring the department store under an- 
other classificdtion and enabled the 
proprietor to get the desired fire insur- 
ance protection at the higher price he 
was willing to pay. Thus it is that in- 
genuity and econome laws combine to 
defeat the evils of excessive legislative 
regulation. 

These illustrations are merely given 
tu show that scientific laws cannot be 
set aside by political interference. One 
of the present world calamities—the 
condition of affairs in Russia—is caused 
by carrying wonderful theories to ex- 
cess, and thus creating an impossible 
economic situation. Similar Bolsheviki 
attempts have been made in Mexico, 
In arguing the subject with one of the 
high officials in the Mexican govern- 
ment, a friend of mine finally remarked 
—“Then we get back to the fundamen- 
tal law of Supply and Demand.” “Not 
at all,’ said the official, “we abolished 
that law long ago!” Men of that 
type—and there are so many of them— 
think they can legislate against the 
Laws of Gravitation and Centrifugal 
Force which in combination hold the 
universe together! But the higher laws 
quietly keep working; sweet cider will 
become alcohol, even after the prohibi- 
tion amendment is passed; and the 
element of human nature will remain 
unchanged even if we weld the peoples 
of this planet into one great League of 
Nations. 

A careful and analytical study of the 
scientific factors affecting our business 
of life insurance indicate that its pros- 
pects were never brighter than today; 
‘yet we have reason for sincere thank- 
fulness that the destinies of the world 
are not left in the hands of men! 
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Use and Extens 


ion of Life 
Insurance for Credit 
By Lawrence GWoods 


A few years ago business life insur- 
ance was almost unknown, not only to 
the business and financial world but 
to field men and even life insurance 
companies themselves. Today, thanks 
to the indefatigable, loyal and _ self- 
sacrificing services of our predecessors 
and the officers of the National Asgso- 
ciation, it is included in the credit in- 
quirendoes of the National Association 
of Credit Men, of our Federal Reserve 
banks and, lastly, the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Surely, there is little more that could 
be done to inseparably link life insur- 
ance with the credit of America. 

Is it not up to each field man, as well 
as each general agent and company 
executive, to keep up the ceaseless 
campaign of education that this ac- 
knowledged essential instrument may 
become still more generally used? * * * 

We are gradually learning that tran- 
scending even the glorious material 
work of our great engineers, our ship- 
builders and ‘ammunition makers, 
backing up and making possible the 
soul-stirring victories of our boys “over 
there,” is the marvelous work which 
has been done toward building up our 
spiritual resources—in other words, 
our morale, : 


Value of Life Insurance to the Nation 


The twenty-five billions of Uncle 
Sam’s Life Insurance is valuable in 
the material relief which it will give; 
it is valuable in that it will relieve Con- 
gress of the flood of private pension 
bills which have clogged our national 


_ legislative machinery for years. But, 


its deepest significance lies in the fact 
that Uncle Sam’s employes, free from 
one source of worry, given certainty as 
to the future of those dear to them 
in event of death “over there,” have 
been able to throw themselves the 
more whole-heartedly into their work 
and “carry on” in their job—the kill- 
ing of Huns. “Over here” it has meant 
that the families with certainty visu- 
alized in their certificates of insurance 
have been more content, more cheerful 
—in other words, the morale of our sol- 
diers “over there” and their families 
“over here” has been materially 


strengthened. 


Group Life Insurance 


Group life insurance has accomplish- 
ed identically the same purpose for the 
industrial armies of America—stand- 
ing, with few exceptions, so loyally and 
efficiently behind armies in khaki 
“over there.” 

The world has never seen such 
chaos, such doubt and uncertainty. As 
an ex-president of this body recently 
expressed it: “The head of a modern 
business is in the position of a cap- 
tain on an odean liner who, without 
chart or compass, without lights to 
guide his course or to warn approach- 
ing ships, is attempting to navigate 
unknown seas infested with subma- 
rines, icebergs and hidden rocks. Con- 
stantly must he be on the bridge ready 
to reverse the engines or instantly 
shift his course.” Never were the 
lives of those at the head of our great 
businesses of more vital importance 
to the nation; never was it more im- 
portant to stabilize the large and small 
businesses of America, as it is to-day. 
And is there any more useful instru- 
ment laid to our hands for this pur- 
pose than business life insurance, 
strengthening the credit fabric of our 
Nation? At this time of all others the 
loss of a “captain of industry” might 

_be not only disastrous ‘to the ship un- 
der his command, but might retard us 


in our one 
the war. 

Therefore, it is the privilege and ob- 
ligation of patriotic life insurance men 
to strengthen the business interest of 
America by the spread of life insur- 
ance for strengthening that indefinable 
but important thing of the credit of 
America. 

As “observers” your committee has 
been in touch with various associations 
and companies, and as a result of a re- 
cent inquirendo some interesting facts 
have been developed. While they do 
not cover the entire field, they are so 
representative of large and small com- 
panies, old and new; large and small 
associations, old and new, scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our country, that the data thus gather- 
ed give us a clear cross sectional view 
of the present status of “The Use and 
Extension of Life Insurance for 
Credit.” 


Educating the Agent 

Education is the word which your 
former chairman seized upon as the 
essential work of this committee. This 
divides itself into two classes—the edu- 
cation of the agent (dare I say com- 
pany officials?) and the education of 
the public. 

During the past year out of the four- 
teen companies which replied, nine are 
making special efforts to instruct their 
agents by special documents, testi- 
monial letters, discussions and agency 
papers. One company made it a key- 
note at every single one of their thirty- 
eight annual meetings, not only offi- 
cers, but prominent out-siders address- 
ing their agents. 

Placing the right emphasis upon the 


purpose—that of winning 


‘education of the agents, progress is 


not as noted by companies in the edu- 
cation of the public. But general ad- 
vertising and general literature has 
been used, and one company has made 
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it a point to have addresses delivered 
before Y. M. C. A. bodies and colleges 
on this special subject, 

Of the thirty-two associations which 
have responded, thirteen through meet- 
ings, booklets and special pamphlets 
giving letters from bankers, have sought 
to educate their agents and the pub- 
lic. One association had a joint meet- 
ing with the chamber of commerce to 
discuss the subject. Another had ten 
special articles in the newspapers. An- 
other had special talks given before 
the credit men on “Life Insurance for 
Strengthening Small Credits.” An- 
other had talks before educational in- 
stitutions and before industrial bodies. 
Still another included in its life insur- 
ance course in one of our large uni- 
versities, a lecture on “Life Insurance 
for Credit and Business Purposes.” 

That such educational work is count- 
ing may be established by significant 
facts. But before we consider these 
Jet us bear in mind that the total of 
all kinds of life insurance transacted 
in the United States, by the companies 
represented in our association, is prob- 
ably only about even with ithe previous 
twelve months. This is not to be won- 
dered at in view of tthe services of the 
life insurance companies, so freely and 
ably rendered in our Red Cross, Red 
Triangle, Liberty Bond and War Sav- 
ings Stamp Campaigns, and in many 
other directions; remembering also 
that thousands of life insurance men 
from home office and field are serving 
in the trenches and on the ocean, in 
Y. M. C. A., or in Red Cross huts, and 
in thousands of other activities in our 
own country. 


Business Life Insurance Increases 


Yet business life insurance for cred- 
it purposes shows a marked increase. 
Twenty-four out of the thirty associa- 
tions which have answered this ques- 
tion state that business life insurance 
has imcreased in their territory, all 
the way from ten per cent. to three 
hundred per cent, Of the fourteen as- 
sociations who ventured to give per- 
centages, the average increase is sixty 
per cent. 

Among the companies which have 
ventured to answer this question, five 
out of six state that in amount an in- 
crease has been made; and all four 
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which calculated the inerease or de- 
crease in number of transactions state 
there is an increase. This is of pe- 
culiar significance in that it shows that 
it is being used more generally by the 
smaller concerns—those whose credit 
would be most seriously impaired by 
the death of an officer or partner. 


The only two companies which were 
able to give accurate figures (showing 
their deep interest in the subject) are 
receiving their reward. Slightly over 
ten per cent. of their total business 
was straight business life insurance. 
Had all the companies of our country 
been as alert and serviceable in the 
education of their agents and the pub- 
lic to the practicable application of 
life insurance, over half a billion of in- 
surance dedicated to such purposes 
would have been placed in our country 
in the last twelve months. 


An Inconsistency 


Some facts were developed which 
should have our serious consideration. 
With hardly*an exception, in the few 
cases where associations stated that 
business life insurance showed a de- 
crease, the blame was put entirely 
upon Federal Tax legislation, particu- 
larly the Pomerene Amendment. Your 
committee strongly feel the injustice 
to the best interests of tthe Nation of 
some of this taxation. But is it not 
absurd for two associations in the same 
state, side by side, to show; in the 
one instance, business life insurance 
running up into the millions: (an in- 
crease of three hundred per cent. over 
the previous year), and the other to 
show a fifty per cent. decrease with 
the pathetic remark, “‘Under the pres- 
ent tax laws it is of little use to try 
to sell business insurance,’’? 


Over-Emphasis of Inheritance Tax 
Point 


As a matter of fact, have we not in 
some instances placed the cart, before 
the horse? Have we not over-em- 
phasized mot only in business insur- 
ance, but in inheritance tax insurance, 
the “saving of taxes”? Have we not 
made that the principal thing, where- 
as it was only incidental: and non-es- 
sential? Any man or corporation buy- 
ing life insurance to evade the taxes 
required for America’s great share in 
this mighty war for humanity and civil- 
ization, is a slacker and a traitor. 

If the life of a partner or an officer 
of a corporation is of value to that 
corporation, never was business life 
insurance for the credit of that —firm 
or company more essential than now. 
The intricate problems arising from 
taxation and other governmental ac- 
tivities make each individual life the 
more precious, a war essential. If we 
will but preach the vital necessity of 
business life insurance, taxes or no 
taxes, we will sell it as the three hun- 
dred per cent. association has sold it. 
Human life never was more valuable 
than it is to-day. Let us build upon. 
that, and not upon the vagaries of tax 
legislation, The latter are shifting 
sands; the former granite enduring as 
long as humanity itself shall exist. 

And should we at times become dis- 
iturbed by taxes which hit our indivi- 
dual pocketbooks or even affect our 
business, let us remember the old 
statement, “The memory of quality 
lingers long after price is forgotten.” 
And what a glorious quality Uncle Sam 
is contributing toward humanity’s 
great end. We are winning the war. 
The quicker it is won the quicker the 
tax burdens will be lightened and, 
most of all,-thousands of precious Am- 
erican lives will be saved. And, in 
that, we touch the very foundation of 
our great cause, for above everything’ 
else the life insurance business of Am- 
erica is interested in prolonging as 
well as making more content and hap- 
pier all American lives. 

Taxation or no taxation, never did 
life insurance stand in the proud po- 
sition which it occupies in America to- 
day. 
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Patriotic Talk Made 
By Harry L. Seay 


SCORES GROUPS OF PACIFISTS 


President of American Life Convention 
Voices Victory Faith of the 
Nation 


That the pacifist is a tool of the 
Kaiser was the text of a talk made 
before the National Association of Life 
Underwriters by Harry L. Seay, presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention. 
There can be no peace, he said, while 
there exists in the heart of the Kaiser 
and is imbedded in the hopes of the 
German people the same mad passion 
for power that precipitated this ter- 
rible, cruel and inhuman catastrophe 
whose vastness is staggering to human 
minds. 

Craze For Conquest 


Continuing Mr. Seay said: 

‘Tt is so vast its measurements can- 
not be taken, but already we behold a 
universal conflagration; the hellish 
passions in the souls of men unleashed, 
the accumulated wealth of the ages 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
the flower of the youth of the world 
sacrificed upon the bloody altars of 
the god of war, sacred temples reduced 
to ruin, cherished hopes of a univer- 
sal peace destroyed, doubts of the 
reality of a Divine Providence infused 
like deadly poison into the souls of 
millions, the hearts of uncounted and 
uncountable women and children 
broken—misery, desolation and despair 
scattered like firebrands into every 
nook and corner of the globe. 

“Historians will vie with each other 
in enumerating the causes which led 
to this fearful result. They will trace 
the innumerable rills that made the 
bloody river back to their hidden 
sources in the perplexing phenomena 
of human life. But when all will have 


of policies, and the payment of commissions. Any comp 
factors in the conduct of the life insurance business. 


are primary 


been said, the truth will remain that 
a craze for conquest, the instilling into 
an otherwise peace-loving people of 
militarist ideas and a lust for world 
dominion has been in this instance, as 
in others, the reason for a world in 
ruin. And there can be no permanent 
peace until the cause of all this is re- 
moved. 

“Those advocating peace at this time 
are immorally disposed to concede that 
there is no right and no wrong in the 
present titanic struggle. They endorse 
that doctrine of the absolute unmor- 
ality of nations where national inter- 
est is concerned, which is behind the 
Prussian view of its rights in this war. 
It is a practical fact that peace with- 
out victory would represent a degra- 
dation of human conscience too terri- 
ble to conceive and would place a pre- 
mium on future wars of aggression that 
would hold the world in _ conflict 
throughout all time. 

Compromise Peace Would Be Victory 
For Forces of Wrong 

“Tt is against this idea that the world 
is fighting. Progress is not mechani- 
cal, but moral. It is idle to suppose 
that when the war is over all the mis- 
chief done can be quickly remedied. 
It must necessarily survive until a new 
body of progress is restored. It is for 
this as well as for many other reasons 
that an inconclusive peace is unthink- 
able. All that we have striven for and 
can hope to attain is despised and de- 
fied if the conditions that led up to 
the present war are allowed to survive. 
A compromise peace would be a vic- 
tory for the forces of wrong, and would 
perpetuate those things which have 
made such a deadly inroad upon the 
world’s resources of justice and right- 
eousness. 

Breed of Mollycoddles 

“Let it be known that to us the 
pacifist program is distinctly offensive, 
that it is inherently wrong, that it ig- 
nores so many human attributes and 
qualities and assumes the existence of 


so many others that it is designed for 
a breed of Mollycoddles and not for 
men with red blood in their veins. 
Pacifist doctrine is incapable of meet- 
ing force, when the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is ‘force without stint or 
limit. Pacifism is the sick doctrine 
of fear and is a sweet doctrine of al- 
truism, and it has no place in the 
thought of the nation today. Nations 
are needing all of their strength now 
and will continue to need it long after 
this war is over. Peace will bring its 
tests of social order and theories of 
government: The convulsions of the 
nations after the war may be trying. 
All the force which is loose will not 
spend itself in fighting. 

“It has been said that wars are 
merely food problems and can be pre- 
vented only by a world federation 
which recognizes the bread and butter 
problems of all nationalities. We must 
conserve our strength to force a treaty 
of peace that deals fairly with all 
peoples, and to enforce our demand 
that an international tribunal guar- 
antee the fulfillment of every clause 
of that treaty. Armies and navies can- 
not with safety be disbanded unless 
there is an alliance for the protection 
of the economic problems of the na- 
tions and for the development of the 
undeveloped countries of the world— 
for every country is more or less un- 
developed, and each has something 
from the soil, climate or the genius of 
its people that the others need and can 
use, 

“In this development, wise states- 
manship and the principle of the Golden 
Rule are more important than armies 
or navies; and wise policies and such 
principles can only prevail if you and 
all our people get behind our repre- 
sentatives and let them know they have 
your unconditioned co-operation. 

“We can lessen our country’s diffi- 
culties, and its difficulties are many— 
if we forget our petty worries and 
grievances. Already it has had to take 
control of fuel, food, railroads, and tele- 


FIELD SERVICE 


SERVICE is not merely the careful handling of a fieldman’s business. 
It is not difficult to give proper attention to the consideration of risks—the issuance 


graph and telephone systems. Already 
the capital of the world is under Goy- 
ernment control, and labor must also 
come under that control so that there 
will follow supervision of output and 
distribution. There is no other solu- 
tion than for the union of the controll- 
ing forces of labor and capital, Society 
must work for capital and its increase, 
and capital must work for labor and 
its uplift, not individually only, but col- 
lectively in nations. 
Selfish Views Laid Aside 


“Permit me to remind you at this 
time, that we are acting as a nation, 
that we have laid aside our selfish 
views and are laboring for the good 
of all; and as the nation is fighting 
with a concerted effort, we must ac- 
knowledge a few universal truths, and 
as nearly as possible be of one mind 
on these vital issues affecting our con- 
duct of this war, the character of peace 
to be signed and our obligations under 
the new conditions to be created when 
a world now bent on destruction be- 
gins to devote its efforts to readjust- 
ing and rebuilding. 

‘It is urgently important that our 
entire population should realize that 
every muscular movement of every in- 
dividual in the United States has a 
direct bearing on the war and will 
have a like bearing on our accomplish- 
ments under the peace that is to fol- 
low war. Every idle moment, every 
failure anywhere to produce with farm 
or factory, every lost motion is a crime 
against the civilization of the world. 
Every man, woman and child should 
be trained for efficiency so that they 
can concentrate their efforts and their 
sacrifices for the one great purpose. 

“Ag*we go deeper into this war we 
may arrive at a point where no man 
has any individual rights except the 
right of production for the country and 
its defense. The right to the pursuit 
of happiness fails if we lose the right 
to life and liberty, unless we can find 

(Continued on page 23) 


any will do those things—they 


The “NATIONAL” SERVICE embraces an intimate knowledge and interest in the 
affairs of every single man in its organization. 3 

The NATIONAL directs its agency development in a manner that brings out the indi- 
vidual’s strength. His strong points are developed through patient personal support 
and co-operation in his work. | 

If you are a producer and have organization ability—your opportunities for greater 
things will materialize through the SERVICE we render our field force. | 


ISN’T THIS SERVICE JUST WHAT YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED? - 


If you are the man—we have a territory now open that needs only your efforts to 
make of it a big general agency. 
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Inheritance Tax 
Views of J. S. Myrick 
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RAISES CASH QUICKLY FOR U. S. 


One of Many Influences at Work Sus- 
taining Business and _ Financial 
Framework of Country 


Julian S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, 
Mutual Life, New York City, gave his 
latest ideas on life insurance and the 
inheritance tax at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

“An inevitable accompaniment of 
war is congestion—congestion in every- 
thing from nervous energy to freight- 
ears,” he said. “Anything tending to 
relieve this is a necessity today. The 
underlying virtue of life insurance is 
distribution, both as to time and place, 
but the time element is the one that 
interests us here. When a country is 
at war delay in any form of revenue 
is fatal. One of the important points 
in the relation of life insurance to in- 
heritance taxation is the one which is 
apparently overlooked, to a great ex- 
tent by the agent, the buyer and the 
Government—that life insurance paid 
to a beneficiary under an estate sub- 
ject to the inheritance tax—means that 
the Government will get its money 
quickly. 

To Cover Depreciation 


“Simultaneously, the estate is saved 
from the need of a hasty readjustment 
—readjustments which often have a 
more unfavorable and far-reaching in- 
fluence upon the financial fabric, es- 
pecially if the estate is large, than is 
generally imagined. Insurance taken 
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to cover depreciation by the inheri- 


tance tax is not an evasion or sub- 
stitute for the tax, but a measure for 
facilitating the Government in its tax 
problems and acts as a general eco- 
nomic equilibrium. One of the argu- 
ments used by some Congressmen in 
urging a direct tax on the proceeds 
of life insurance policies is that men 
of means are liable to tie their money 
up in insurance premiums. This at- 
titude implies that money put into life 
insurance premiums is free from taxa- 
tion as far as the Government is con- 
cerned, This is contrary to fact. The 
assets of an insurance company have 
to be invested, to a large extent, in 
the most heavily taxed securities—with 
the exception, of course, of Govern- 
ment bonds. Generally speaking, most 
men of wealth if they did not buy life 
insurance would place the equivalent 
of the premium in investment securi- 
ties, and the tendency would be to buy 
securities not heavily taxed, or, at 
least, a different class of investments 
than life imsurance companies are 
obliged to hold. In buying life insur- 
ance the policyholder simply transfers 
the tax obligation and property man- 
agement to a corporation whose busi- 
ness it is to take care of that property, 
and more éfficiently organized for do- 
ing so than he is. 


Too Much Legislation Defeats Its Own 
End 


“One of tthe first things we learn in 
political economy is that too much 
legislation defeats its own end and it 
may be true that too much taxation de- 
feats its end. A multiplicity of taxes 
may mean less revenue to the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps more money can be 
raised by taxes if the tax laws are 
fewer, more comprehensive and easier 
to analyze. Anyone will admit that 
the taxation problems before Congress 
are the most difficult that this country 
has ever had to solve. But, broadly 
speaking, the problem might be simpli- 
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fied if the approach was made rather 
from fundamentals to details than from 
details to fundamentals, 


“But, even if the proceeds of life 
policies should be taxed the basic rea- 
son for insurance at the death of men 
of large property ig unchanged. After 
all is said and done the one problem 
that all executors find the most diffi- 
cult—and, strange to say, the one 
most unexpected—is that of raising im- 
mediate cash. To compile a list of 
cases bearing witness to this would be 
a bigger job than even a congressional 
printer would feel like tackling. There 
isn’t an agent here who could not give 
hours of eloquent testimony in the re- 
cital of many scenes of dramatic in- 
tensity regarding this one point. We 
experience them constantly in our of- 
fice, and some of the most pathetic in- 
stances are not always among the 
small policyholders. An executor of 
a large estate told one of our agents 
recently, when a check for insurance 
was paid him, that this money coming 
exactly when it did, prevented one of 
the most disastrous business failures 
that could have happened in a certain 
community, and had this failure oc- 
curred the result would have been far- 
reaching. Especially in view of the 
fact that the country was at war. 

“The relation of life insurance to in- 
heritance taxation is a large one and 
I have not gone into detail both be- 
cause of limited time and because the 
subject is one that is now so thorough- 
ly understood by progressive agents. 
In closing it may be said that the sub- 
ject, though interesting, illustrates but 
one of the many influences that our 
work has in sustaining the business 
and financial frame-work of the coun- 
try, In the constructive period after 
the war there will be a testing of 
values never before encountered in any 
civilization. It is here that life in- 
surance has a great duty to perform 
and unless it is unwisely restricted it 
will measure up well to this duty.” 
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Patriotic Talk By Seay 
(Continued from page 22) 


happiness in production for the com- 
mon good. Neither capital nor labor 
have rights in time of national peril, 
to increased fortune or bettered posi 
tion. The inheritors and controllers of 
capital and the owners of industries 
must put all to work for production 
in the line most needed in the crisis 
we now face. 


Quotes the President 


“We should not look upon the labors 
we perform and the sacrifices we suffer 
for our country and our allies as duties, 
but as privileges. It has been said that 
the noblest utterance of our President 
in this world crisis’ found expression 
in a single word—the word ‘privileged’ 
—when he said, ‘To such a task we can 
dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything 
that we have, with the pride of those 
who know that the day has come when 
America iis privileged to spend her 
blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth, and the happiness 
and peace which she has traded.’ That 
word ‘privileged’ sounded the loftiest 
note. It means that in this war we 
are something more than subjects 
driven by an imperious government to 
sacrifice and slaughter, but are free 
men battling for the heritage of liberty 
given to us by our fathers. The effort 
we put forth is the acid test of our 


.intentions and should we fail we should 


put the words of our great President 
to open shame in the eyes of the world 
—what a farce his promises would be 
if the business man shirks and .the 
laboring man strikes, 


“Somehow I have never entertained 
any fears of our people not rising to 
a realization of their varied privileges 
and obligations and standing four 


square to every hardship imposed and 
every sacrifice necessitated by present 
conditions.” 


and future 
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Organized 1850 


Your 


Own Business | 


under our direct general agency contract. Our 


Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
REDUCING PREMIUMS 


See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life | 


Insurance Co., 66 Broadway, New York 
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Life Men—Be Big 


Get out from under, and 


Go “OVER THE TOP” 

by being just as BIG and 

UNSELFISH as your 
business 


The trenches you capture 
will be WORTH WHILE 


JOS. D. BOOKSTAVER 


General Agent 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


76 William Street NEW YORK 


Lite Men—Be Big 
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To Canadian Banker 


SIR EDMUND WALKER’S ADDRESS 


Nothing Has Done More for Industry 
Than Credit and Insurance Declares 
Noted Speaker 


Only the question of space limitation 
prevents The Hastern Underwriter 
from printing in full the highly illu- 
minative address of Sir Edmund Walk- 
er, president of the Canadian Bank of 


Commerce, on “Life Insurance, Bank 
Credits and Thrift.” 


He said in part: 


“Tt is the fashion of certain dema- 
gogues to speak of bankers and of in- 


_ surance men as non-producers, but not 


even the powers of steam and electri- 
city have done more for industry than 
eredit and insurance. In the middle 
ages the provision for old age or for 
a dependent family, when the citizen 


- could make any, was generally a hoard 


of coined money, or some jewels, and 
sometimes a holding of real property. 
The artisan who could save nothing 
must hope that his guild would look 
after his family, while the ordinary la- 
borer had his only chance in being at- 
tached to some great landed estate. 
The small manufacturer or shop-keep- 
er could not borrow to expand his trade 
and lived ever open to the risks of fire 
and of violence. Other things have 
helped to improve these conditions but 
none have done more than banking and 
insurance. From the moment when a 


_ credit established by a bank enables a 


grain dealer on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains to buy a farmer’s grain, its 
insurance begins and never stops un- 
til the consumer has received his loaf 
of bread from the baker in Europe. It 
covers fire at any point in store or 
transit, all other risks on sea and land, 
and the fluctuations in the market 
price, for to the non-speculator his hedge 
is just an insurance policy. If the 
wheat is grown where there ig no op- 
tion market within reach and no chance 
of selling ahead of delivery, the buyer 
becomes a speculator and his supposed 
margin of profit must be much larger, 
while his credit with the bank must be 
very much smaller and on an entirely 
different basis from that of the’ dealer 
who covers every risk by insurance. 
“Wonderful as are the various forces 
which man has made available for his 
purposes, there is still no force so use- 
ful, so unique and so precious, ag the 
capacity of man himself. We create 
universities for the education of our 
youth, joint stock corporations for fi- 
hance and trade, gigantic railroad sys- 
tems, armies, navies, and many other 
forms of co-operation, but each of them 
needs one chief, and most of them 
many other executive officers, with a 
capable and loyal staff of workers. 
This is the asset which never appears 
in the balance sheet of a company and 
yet is of more importance than plant, 
merchandise, cash in bank, goodwill or 
any other asset. So far as the man at 
the very top is concerned he is gener- 
ally found in the position of a circus 
rider who has the reins of six or a 
dozen horses in his hand, all of which 
he must make run easily together, and 
this perhaps at a time of life when to 
relax from constant vigilance would be 
agreeable if it were only possible. | 


_What Loss of a Man Means 

“In theory a well-managed company 
has substitutes for everybody, but in 
practice this is rarely true, and great 
manufacturers, like Mr. Ford, have 
learned that changing even ordinary 
workmen from week to week is one of 
the most costly items of business. 
When a chief executive officer dies 
there is often a positive crisis in the 
affairs of the company he has been:ad- 
ministering. No insurance can avert 
the loss of his ability to the world but 
every industrial company can insure 


the lives of its main executive officers. 
“Sometimes several men go into a 
venture together and each performs 
some portion of the work necessary 
to success. When the banker is con- 
cerned nothing can be wiser or more 
conducive to the credit of such a ven- 
ture than the fact that the whole group 
is so insured that a handsome sum of 
money will be paid to the surviving 
members if a single member dies. 


Taxation 


“Modern governments have found 
death or succession duties a favorite 
form of taxation. A moment before 
death a man may have no debts, but 
a moment after the state may have a 
large claim which is payable in what 
the majority of estates do not possess, 
that is, cash. Every man of property 
should carry enough life insurance at 
least to discharge this obligation. I 
recall a friend to whom I stood in the 
position of a banker for many years. 
His success, which was most remark- 
able even in his own country, the 
United States, was based on the elimi- 
nation of every risk in his business, 
which was that of owning elevators and 
buying grain. He created various com- 
panies to build his elevators, selling 
their bonds to pay the cost, without 
his personal covenant. He insured his 
life for a million dollars, the first charge 
upon this sum being that it must be 
kept intact until every bond issued by 
any company created by him had been 
paid, and if any were unpaid it must 
be used for the purpose of retiring them. 
Many of you will remember his name 
and that after a few years, he died in 
the prime of life. He had insured his 
honor. It will not be known that the 
Same man in 1896 paid a large sum for 
the privilege of calling for enough gold 
to pay what he owed for grain loans 
obtained from two Canadian banks. He 
Was sure that Bryan would be beaten; 
if he were not, wheat would probably 
rise in price if gold went to a premi- 
um. He was working strenuously in 
the campaign to defeat Bryan, but his 
Suiding star was insurance against con- 
tingencies and he could not sleep while 
he wondered where he would get the 
gold to pay his debts in Canada if 
Bryan won and the inevitable panic 
ensued.” 
ee or ee 


Scientific Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 14.) 


valuable data that will result in further 
classifying the successful as dis- 
tinguished from the unsuccessful life 
insurance men and women. 

(b) The Carnegie Bureau of Sales- 
manship Research has greatly widened 
its experience through its work for the 
War Department. Fifteen out of the 
seventeen members of the staff of this 
bureau have, since ‘the beginning of 
the war, been gaining experience in 
the selection and classification of army 
material that will be invaluable during, 
and particularly after the termination 
of the war. Deciding what man is best 
fitted for one of the several hundred 
classifications of the army—how to as- 
certain those who possess these quali- 
fications and how best to train them— 
is substantially the same human prob- 
lem as that of the selection and train- 
ing of salesmen. 

That this bureau, starting out to work 
upon the single problem of salesmen, 
should now have an experience with 
millions of men and hundreds of voca- 
tions, has advanced this movement. 


TABLE I 
Showing Percentage of Total Production of 
New Agents From Those Coming From 
Six Previous Vocations 


‘Company iA ‘Company B 
Total Production 
from New Agents.$4,942,764 $15,204,312 
Amount % Amount % 
Real Estate and 
Insurance .......$1,462,000 29.5 -$-4,958,213.-32:6 
Clerics) c.cesd sese 148,000 3.0 1,452,350 9.6 
Salesmen 778,616 15.7 1,346,794 8.8 
Bankers 609,500 12,3 1,308,297 8.6 
Merchants 282,500 5.7 1,019,157 6.7 
Teachers ... .- 254,000 5.1 Y18,423 4.7 
Totals. .s«cseesees $3,534,616 71.3 $10,803,234 71.0 
Miscellaneous ....$1,408,148 28.7 $4,401,078 29.0 
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TABLE Il. 
Methods and Sources of Securing 2,118 Agents 
% of Ratio of 
Appt. Prod. Pd. Bus. Total Producers 
Personal Canvass .....1087 474 44% $ 6,660,075 44% 44% 
Sug. by other Agents ., 857 438 51% 4,562,617 380% 51% 
By Advertisements .... 174 (a! 41% 1,099,099 1% 41% 
2118 983 46% $12,321,791 81% 
COR OUER 2 nice Oni sean a el aie: sways! oleh stele avsisiate ohh 4) 4:3.» «Sia $ 713,806 
SECO in i ss. « sli Mee « asleees hoe EEL. 1,099,099 
Reeoeted, by agente gc | 1s ne waid «sg oe.. ne 4,562,617 
Personal canvass iu,§) ataiaie ein 6%) 4, </.4)4.0: o,0ce, ic OTe Mae adie 2. aE 6,660,075 
CIO ES» fe. a. oo COMM vsiek occa Le. Sea S..  aeee. 2,168,715 
Total 


ip? Ss) 6 0.) is « SiRis MiRis 618 is) @!6 Se. 60 6.6 « 


Highty-one per cent. of the new pro 


$15,204,312 
duction came from these sources. 


TABLE Ill. 


Former Vocation of 2,340 Agents App 


% O 
Appt. Prod. Tot 
Biel" rarer ht 2340 1121 
Real estate and in- 
surance’ ...... 578 298 26 
ERS eit as) oh 352 174 15 
Salesmen ......... 271 121 10.7 
Banking ......... 207 108 9.6 
Merchants ....... 133 70 6. 
Five sources ..... 1541 ail 67.5 
Teachers ....7.... 138 64 5.7 
Manufacturers ... 30 20 Led. 
Government Hm- 
ployes ....... 80 34 2.1 
Hight sources ....1789 889 (iri 


ointed By One Company in One Year 
Prod. 
to 
f % of Aver, Appt. 
al Total Total Prod. Pct. 
$13,768,143 oft 
4,958,213 36 $16,638 52 
1,452,350 10.5 8,347 50 
46.5 
1,346,794 9.8 41,132 45 
56.3 
1,308,297 9.5 12,114 52 
65.8 
910,157 6.6 13,002 53 
9,975,811 72.4 
718,423 5.2 11,225 46 
450,425 3.3 22,521 67 
450,318 3.3 18,245 42 
11,594,977 
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John Buchanan, who in addition to 
furnishing insurance news for the Bos- 
ton “Globe,” handles the publicity for 
several life insurance companies and 
other corporations of importance, is in 
town covering this convention for an 
insurance paper. 


Neen weer ce 


Miss Georgia Emory, of Detroit, the 
only woman who has ever been elected 
vice-president of a national organiza- 
tion of insurance agents, watched the 
proceedings. Last year she wrote $175,- 
000 for the Massachusetts Mutual. 


Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURAN 


CE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


A purely mutual comp 


any, issuing all desir- 


able forms of life insurance. 


Its attractive literature is of material assist- 


ance to its agents. 


This Company’s record of fair treatment of 
policyholders and agents alike, makes an 
affiliation with the Berkshire very desir- 


able. 


Correspondence  solici 
and trustworthy pro 


ted with. ambitious 
ducers. 


For particulars address— 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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AAtna Service 


Includes all Life Lines 


Agents of the ETNA LIFE can offer their Prospects 
the. Widest Range of Policies 


The ETNA LIFE issues Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Monthly Incomes, Partnership Policies, 
Term Policies, Group Insurance Policies, Annuities, 


Deferred Endowments, Income Bonds, Life Incomes, 


Increasing Insurance Policies under the Life, 20 Payment 


Life and 20 Year Endowment Forms. 
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The Etna Life issues the most flexible, practical plan of 


both Participating and Non-Participating 


Ny 
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Experienced and successful men, also success- 
ful men without Life Insurance Experience, 
may find satisfactory opportunity 

with this company. 


Address: FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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H. B. Rosen Will Write $15,000,000 


Life Insurance This Year 


Tells Convention That He Will Never Permit Any Other Agent to 
Surpass Him—Advises Insurance Men to Bring Out the Senti- 


ment, Music and Heart Interest of Insurance. 


The limit of Harry B. Rosen’s audi- 
ence on Friday afternoon was the size 
of the great ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor. There was standing room only. 
The greatest life insurance producer 
that the world has ever seen said that 
despite the fact that he did not work 
for three months this year he would 
beat last year’s record, which was $12,- 
000,000. President Priddy announced 
that Mr. Rosen will write $15,000,000 
during 1918. Mr. Rosen did not deny 
this. When he returned to his office 
at the end of June he found he was 
$2,500,000 behind his record for the 
same period last year. 


Wrote $4,150,000 In Five Weeks 


“T didn’t know where my next $5,000 
case was coming from, but inside of 
five weeks I wrote $4,150,000.” 

Mr. Rosen then made the following 
announcement: 

“T shall never let any other life in- 
surance man beat me in production. 
When the day comes when I see my- 
self losing my laurels I shall abdicate.” 

Some of the points made by Mr. 
Rosen which he has not given in other 
talks follow: 


“When I got my first advance of $25, 
a week I decided to earn the money 
as I could not otherwise accept it. On 
the first day I wrote $45,000 of endow- 
ment insurance. Inside of the next 
two weeks I had won my first diamond 
medal contest. 


“A multi-millionaire said after I had 
insured him for a million: ‘What do 
you think, a life insurance man was 
just in here and struck me for a $25,- 
000 application. What use do you 
think I would have for a $25,000 policy.’ 


Can’t Be Sold Like Groceries 


“Life insurance is not a com- 
modity that can be sold like groceries 
or furniture. You must buy it when 
you can get it; otherwise, the day may 
come when you can’t purchase it at 
any price. 


“Don’t let a man reproach you by 
saying you under-insure him. If a 
man’s Overinsured he can drop part of 
his insurance, if necessary; if under- 
insured, he may Continue being so the 
rest of his life no matter what his 
station in the world may later be. 


“Life insurance should be the sweet- 
est music in the world to an agent. 
Bring out the harmonies. If you are 
not in tune with this music get in 
some other line of business.” 


Kingsley and Macaulay 
Speak at Banquet 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, and T. B. Macaulay, 
president of the Sun Life of Canada, 
were the principal speakers at the 
Hotel Astor banquet. .The hall was 
too small to accommodate all those 
who wanted to come. Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, who is in demand as a public 
speaker, whose views of the war in 
widely quoted addresses have been 
prophetic, and whose commanding per- 
sonality backs up with tremendous 
force whatever he has to say, took 
for his topic: “Woodrow Wilson—and 
the Doctrine of Sovereignty.” 

“The cause of this great war, the 
source of this great crime is the doc- 
trine of sovereignty; the great living 
criminal is William,” said Mr. Kingsley. 
“When William goes we shall have 
gained little if sovereignty, as now 
defined, does not go with him.” 

Mr. Kingsley quoted President Wil- 
son as saying that democracies must 
unite, not as states, not as sovereign- 
ties, but as peoples. A mere league 
of states or partnership of sovereign- 
ties will not do. The keyword is Fed- 
eration, “for there is no other name 
_under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved,” concluded Mr. 
Kingsley. “That is the new Evangel 
and Woodrow Wilson ig its prophet.” 

At every mention of the President's 
hame there was a demonstration. 

President Macaulay told of Canada’s 
titanic contributions towards winning 
the war, from a military, industrial and 
financial standpoint. It jwas a talk 
which commanded the closest atten- 
tion, as it was delivered by a master 
of his subject. 

Not only are Canadian life insurance 


men taking an active part in the war 


but they are winning the highest hon- 
ors: President Macaulay cited three 
cases: General E. W. Wilson in pri- 
vate life is provincial manager of the 
Canada Life; the late Col. W. C.. Mac- 


donald was managing director of the 
Confederation Life; Sir Arthur Currie, 
commander-in-chief of the Canadian 
forces, is a Vancouver insurance man. 

During the evening a gift was given 
retiring President J. T. Wilson, of 
Canada. 


GEORGE W. PERKINS TELLS OF 
WORK OF Y. M. C. A. 
George W. Perkins, who left the vice- 


presidency of the New York Life, of 
which he was head of the agency force, 
to go with J. Pierpont Morgan & ‘Co., 
and then left the Morgan house for 
work of a public nature, and who ‘is 
now chairman of the finance committee 
ot the War Work Council, Internation- 
al Committee, Y. M. C. A., was given a 
rousing greeting. He made a splendid 
talk bringing home to the delegates the 
work that the Y. M. C. A. and kindred 
great organizations are doing in help- 
ing the hundreds of thousands over seas. 
He predicted that after the war the des- 
tinies of the country would be in the 
hands of the returned soldiers who are 
now undergoing a course in the great- 
est of all universities. 

Mr. Perkins called attention to the 
$170,000,000 campaign which the war 
service organizations are going to start 
soon, in which he knew life insur- 
ance men would co-operate to the limit 
as usual. 


THINKS GOVERNMENT HAS TROU.- 
BLES ENOUGH 

Former President Rogers, of the 
Medical Directors’ Association, after 
discussing medical selection, said he 
would answer questions. Some one in- 
quired if he thought the government 
would take over the life insurance 
business. 

“If it did,” he answered, “and in- 
sured everybody it would be some job 
taking care of these claims. Just go 
out yourself and look over the crowd 
on Broadway. Sometimes you will be 
puzzled whether it is a funeral parade 
or a Bellevue Hospital procession. No, 
I think the government has troubles 
enough.” 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE CANADIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION 


In P. A. Wintemute the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada has secured as its pres- 
ident a typical Westerner, full 
of the big ideas of that big and 
growing country. He is field 
manager for the Manufacturers 
Life there and his agency is one 
of the best the Company has. 
He, himself, is one of its best 
producers. 

He is a native of Buffalo, 
N. Y., but has gained all his 
insurance experience in the far 
West. 


In life association work Mr. 
Wintemute’s goal is to help the 
young man in the business—to 
make the association of real as- 
sistance to him over the rough 
spots in his early experience. 

As a handler of men he stands 
high among all who know him. 
In fact, there lies his greatest 
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success. In his town, Calgary, 
it is “Pete” Wintemute who 
(takes a leading part in any- 


thing being done for the good 
of local institutions. He has 
hosts of friends, and if any en- 
emies, they are not known. 


In| accomplishing ends, Mr. 
Wintemute first seeks out what 
is to be done and then places 
the right man at the head of 
that job. He is strong. among 
the farmers and_ stock-raisers 
for that is where he lives. He 
has been with the Manufactur- 
ers Life for twelve years and 
vice-president for the Canadian 
association for several terms. 
The welcome “Pete” and his 
friends will give the members 
when they go to Calgary next 
year for the annual meeting is 
best known to those who know 
“Pete.” The Calgary trip has 
already taken a firm hold on 
the association. 
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LIFE AGENTS’ OPPORTUNITY IN 


VIEW OF WAR CONDITIONS 

C. H. ‘Carpenter, of the Great West 
Life, Toronto, pictured the effect ofa 
Jaw requiring that every man invest 
three-fourths, or even four-fifths, of his 
savings in a_ life insurance contract. 
This would be revolutionary but if it 
were done instead of there being but 
one of a hundred men wealthy at age 
seventy there would be found a large 
group of men independent financially. 
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NEW CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Manufacturers Life. 


(re-elected), 
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PRESIDENT—P. A. Wintemute, Calgary, Manager, Southern Alberta, 


HONORARY PRESIDENT—J. T. Wilson, Canada Life. 
GENERAL SECRETARY AND TREASURER—J. H. Castle Graham, 


HONORARY SECRETARY—C. A. Butler, Montreal. 


PROVINCIAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: Frederick McGregor, Victoria. 
ALBERTA: G. J. A. Reany, Edmonton. 

SASKATCHEWAN: W. B. Crawley, Saskatoon. 

MANITOBA: J. E. Matthews, Brandon. 

ONTARIO: George L. Goodnow, Hamilton. 

QUEBEC: Victor Lemieux, Quebec. 

NEW BRUNSWICK: G. Wetmore Merritt; St. John. 

NOVA SCOTIA: George Archibald, Sydney. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: John O. Hyndman, Charlottetown. 
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Favor Institutional 
Advertising Campaign 


The most important resolution adopt- 
ed by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters was for institutional ad- 
vertising. The resolution in part fol- 
lows: 

“We urge upon agents and officers 
and employes of life insurance com- 
panies in their daily work to strive 
more and: more to realize and to make 
the public realize: that all scientific 
life insurance is one vast system or in- 
stitution, and that all agents and all 
companies are partners in the same 
great work of insuring the people. 

“We believe that the public mind, as 
well as our own, is ready now as never 
before to welcome and grasp the basic 
truths and services of life insurance 
from ‘the imstitutional viewpoint; and 
that the time is ripe for an educational 
campaign, organized on a nation-wide 
seale, conducted by all the companies, 
and using all manner of personal and 
printed propaganda, particularly the 
regular advertising mediums to tell the 
people in plain, non-technical terms just 
what life insurance is, whose it is, and 
what it does—just how broadly it 
serves the nation in war or in peace; 
and just how specifically it serves the 
business world, family and the individ- 
ual.” 

The various associations in life in- 
surance were asked to co-operate in 
putting the big institutional advertising 
campaign over. 


Mr. Carpenter spoke for a few min- 
utes Thursday afternoon on the life in- 
surance agent’s opportunity and duty 
in view of war conditions. He declared 
that there is no adequate substitute 
for the life insurance contract. It ful- 
fils more nearly the financial require- 
ments of man than anything that has 
ever been devised. ‘This applies with 
equal force to the needs of man him- 
self, or of his family. Every life in- 
surance man should be personally con- 
verted to a firm belief in the life in- 
surance contract as filling the needs of 
man. Mr. Carpenter added that it would 
be a brave life insurance man who 
would dare to make a close canvass of 
the assembled company—all life insur- 
ance men or women. 

One of the duties of the life insur- 
ance salesman is to show that the 
amount of insurance carried a few 
years ago is not adequate now. The 
greatest appeal in selling life insur- 
ance, he said, is the lasting appeal— 
the heart appeal. 
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Mutual in Principle and Practice 
Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 
Comprehensive Adaptable Policies 
Low Mortality Rate 
Prompt Payment of Death Claims 
Efficient Service to Policyholders 
Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by 
Fifty-eight years of public service 


These are some UOF the advantages enjoyed by representatives ee 
a EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 


For agency openings address: 


W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


Q Oil a2 I. 


September 7, 1918. 
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And Metropolitan Life 
Bury the Hatchet 

_ The election of J. K. Voshell, of Bal- 
ore, as president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters un- 
doubtedly means the return of cordial 
relations between the Metropolitan Life 
and the association in view of the fact 
: that Mr. Voshell is a superintendent 
of the Metropolitan Life and has been 
for years. 

The strained relations between - the 
Metropolitan and the National Assoc!i- 
vation came as a resilt of the attack 
by the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York upon the so-called “Special 
Policy” of the Metropolitan Life, and the 
carrying ‘of the fight to Albany where 
Lawrence Priddy and Haley Fiske had 
an exciting verbal encounter at the 
state capitol in the presence of a num- 
ber of insurance men. It was reported 
later that Metropolitan Life men were 
instructed to leave the association. 
Whether this was true or not, many 
Metropolitan men regarded the assgoci- 
ation with considerable coolness. 
= During the past year it is said that 
the attitude of the Metropolitan toward 
‘the National Association was one of 
indifference. The position of Mr. Vo- 
Shell as chairman of the executive 

committee was, therefore, one of pe- 
culiar interest. 

During the past few weeks a move- 
ment starting in Baltimore leading to- 
wards the nomination of Mr. Voshell 
as president had grown. The fact that. 

the association would be putting a 

Metropolitan man in as president was 
regarded by many of the association’s 
“members as a good move; and Mr. Vo- 
‘shell continued to grow rapidly in 
favor. He made no personal campaign 
of any kind nor did he have to as cor- 
_Tespondence had demonstrated that he 

would be elected. 

_ Some years ago the New York Life 
was not very keen about the National 

Association, but during the past two 

years officers of that Company. have 

made speeches to the Company’s 
agency force suggesting that they join 
the association. 

Tt is said that there is only one large 
company now which is hostile to the 
National Association. 


Say Boston Association 
Should Admit Women 


_ Both Leonora M. Cowick, of Boston, 
and E. Constance Woodward, of New 
York, declared emphatically that the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association 
should admit women. The women are 
taking the places of men, are respond- 
ing nobly to the call of industry, and 
they said that in barring the women 
the Boston men agents were behind the 
spirit of the times. 

“You men underwriters who are 
keeping women out are becoming 
old-fashioned. You look ag queer as 
we would if we were wearing crino- 
line dresses,” was Miss Woodward’s 
shot. 

President Priddy asked the members 
of the Boston association to stand up 
and confront the women underwriters. 

Charles C. Gilman, secretary of the 
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Boston association, and several others 
did so, and were the object of con- 
siderable good natured chaffing. 

Miss Cowick also commented rather 
sharply on companies which do not 
have women’s departments or which 
refuse to insure women. 


Dempsey Who ; 
Led the Singing 
At Convention 


John C: Dempsey, who led the 
music is a representative of the New 
England Mutual Life. Mr. Dempsey 
was for years a concert and opera 
star, in fact, at one time he was the 
head of his own opera company. He 
came to New York from Buffalo when 
a very young man, sang for Father 
Young at St. Francis Xavier’s church, 
New York, was engaged, and made his 
musical debut. After some years of 
study he went into concert and while 
with Madame Nordica was the first 
artist of the concert rank to introduce 
Irish songs. When Mme, Nordica pro- 
tested saying that seats sold for $4, 
and she thought that for that figure 
the music-loving public would not be 
satisfied with these selections he asked 
for a chance to sing some of them, 
which was granted. Success followed. 
In view of the tremendous furore now 
being made by John McCormack with 
Trish songs Mr. Dempsey’s estimate of 
musical values proved sound and pro- 
phetic. 


Women Writers in Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 3.) 


insurance, how it produces funds to 
pay taxes. 

This was Miss Cowick’s last appear- 
ance before life underwriters for some- 
time as she is going to France for the 
Wee MCs Ai, 

Protection to Women 

Mrs. Jennie Watkins said she would 
confine her remarks to three minutes. 
She is a remarkable insurance worker 
in many respects as she has devoted 
only three months of this year to life 
insurance work, during which time she 
wrote $275,000. The rest of her time 
was given to the Government, Red 
Cross or some other similar activity. 

“There never has been a time in the 
history of the world,” she said, “when 
the opportunities for women in life in- 
surance were so brilliant. Women are 
taking their places side by side with 
the men and are also succeeding men 
who go to the fighting line. It now 
becomes necessary for women to pro- 
tect themselves after having for cen- 
turies been protected by others. Agents 
can help women find this protection 
in life insurance. Millions of women 
will be insurance buyers. Women are 
best qualified to sell them.” 

Dr. Kellogg, superintendent of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, in his talk 
said that women have an average life 
seven years longer than a man’s. 

“If what the good doctor says is true, 
about the longevity of the sexes,” she 
declared, “then we should call the at- 
tention of the actuaries to this fact 
and have the companies reduce the 
rates on women.” 

Women An Essential to the Business 

Miss Woodward talked on women as 
a war essential to the life insurance 
business. They have filled up or will 
fill up the ranks left depleted by the 
absence of the.-men who have gone 
into the army. There is nothing of an 
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experimental nature about the work of 
women agents, because they have been 
making good for twenty years. Amer- 
ica has 2,000,000 women who never 
worked before who have entered the 
ranks of industry. The industrial life 
must go on. The life insurance business 
has to survive the war and go over 
the war with a bigger balance to its 
credit than before the war. 


No Handicap For Women Agents 


Life insurance has been fair to wo- 
men. It calls them agents just the 
same as it does men. The same quali- 
fication is demanded of women as of 
men: sell life insurance. The day has 
passed when there is any reflection 
upon the woman in life insurance or 
any other business. Twenty years ago 
the’ woman in business was received 
with distrust and sometimes with dis- 
gust. They thought she used personal 
charms’ to succeed or hard-luck stories. 
But now it takes something more than 
personal charm because “even ‘Cleo- 
patra could not sell anything without 
salesmanship ability.” - As for hard- 
luck stories the people have heard so 
many of these that they are hardened. 

Women have not the same character- 
istics as men and similar character- 
istics should not be expected of them. 
Nevertheless, their methods are not 
‘necessarily less valuable. Women can’t 
sell insurance by brute force, by bully- 
ing their prospect, and it is doubtful 
if that style of salesmanship is worth 
while. They bring to salesmanship 


a quality of tact and intuition which 
may go a long way to disabuse the 
public mind of any lingering idea that 
an agent is selling something for which 
the buyer does not get value received, 


Filling Up the Prospect Gap 


One matter of concern to life insur- 
ance companies is the depleted list of 
prospects, and the fact that of those 
which remain there will be a large 
percentage of declinations. Then, why 
not sell life insurance to women? 
Nine-tenths of Miss Woodward’s cases 
are women. She finds it easy to sell 
insurance to women. 

These are some of the reasons: 
They have not been over-canvassed. 
They are proud of their job. They 
recognize their responsibilities. They 
see the need of protection and want 
it. They are anxious to grasp all busi- 
ness facilities and are quick to wel- 
come a new idea or a big idea. 

The theory that women have no one 
to protect is a fallacy. Most women 
have some one dependent upon them, 
Women are good candidates for an- 
nuities, but there is no type of policy 
which cannot be presented to them 
effectively. 

In concluding she said that the bene- 
fits of life insurance should be extend- 
ed to everybody and for people to in- 
sure is obeying the true spirit of dem- 
ocracy. : 

“Spread the gospel of life insurance 
tc everybody who has health and money 
to buy it,’ she said. 


‘Agents Not to Write Congress 
(Continued from’ page 1) 
the entire insurance family, start some- 
thing. You will have to put your faith 
in your chairman and if you do not do 
it you might just as well not employ 
him, 

“Some of the letters were sent to 
Washington by men who thought they 
were doing good. Various committees 
and associations sent letters. They 
really hurt us more tnun they helped 
us.”* 

“What about the Lewis bill?” asked 
someone of Colonel Powell. The lat- 
ter smiled. 

“T don’t think you need to worry 
about it or the Saunders’ ‘Liberty 
League’ bill either,’ was his reply. 


Larson, Clark and Edwards Agree 
With Powell 


A. C. Larson, Union Central Life, 
Madison, Wis., and former secretary 
of the association, also discussed this 
question, saying that his warning should 
be ‘heeded and his efforts should be 
undisturbed. 

Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore, said he 
had intended bringing up the subject 
if Colonel Powell. hadn’t, and he re- 
iterated that if there was any com- 
mittee which should not be disturbed 
ostensibly by amateur lobbyists, it was 
the committee on laws and _ legisla- 
tion. He advised the members pres- 
ent that when they returned home and 
found that any life insurance associa- 
tions or individuals intended to “write 
Washington” to re-direct the letters to 
Colonel Henry Powell instead. 

“Colonel Powell is on the job,” he 


said. “He is in closer touch with 


Washington than anybody else I know.” 


The finishing touch was given by 
Charles Jerome Edwards, of Brooklyn, 
who designated the attempt to bom- 
bard Congress as the work of friendly 
but misguided publicists. He also in- 
timated that when people “start some- 
thing they should be careful not to 
upset the apple cart.” He concluded 
by .advising that under no circum- 
stamces should letters and wires be 
sent to Washington. 


Outsiders Invited 


The meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held most of Tuesday. It 
was novel in some respects, principally 
in that outsiders had been invited to 
be present by President Priddy. Few 
accepted the invitation outside of com 
mitteemen. Mr. Priddy was not on 
hand, the statement being made that 
he was busy relative to program ar- 
rangements. Later, at the closed ses- 
sion of the executive committee he 
appeared and made the announcement 
that he would not be a candidate for 
re-election. 


Chairman Vosheil, of the executive 
committee, was in the chair, and called 
for reports from various committee- 
men. The first big hand-clapping came 
when Orville Thorp, of the Kansas 
City Life, Dallas, Tex., gave his views 
of the responsibilities of the average 
man to the war, and the part that life 
insurance could take in helping him 
meet that responsibility. His remarks 
in part will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. They contain a splendid life in- 
surance salesmanship idea, 
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(THE Life Insurance Propaganda is fif ty-six years old. It had its birth in 
the second year of the Civil War. 


Whatever evil war does it also does this good—it wakes people up. The blood that runs sluggish 
and cold in time of peace, surges along swift and hot in time of war. Men think clearly, decide quick- 
ly, act resolutely. 


For about twenty years prior to 1862 Life Insurance in this country had been like a voice crying in 
the wilderness which very few heard and fewer still regarded. It had been well founded and carefully 
managed. It had put on its books about one hundred and sixty-five million dollars in risks, accumu- 
lated about twenty-four million dollars in assets, and was then doing new business to the amount of 
about twenty-five millions a year. 


The Civil War woke up the fighting spirit of men who staved at home, as well as of those who went 
to the front, and of none more than Life Insurance men. They did not flinch from the hazards of 
war. but insured the man in-the ranks according to the best attainable data, and the result showed a 
very accurate forecast of the risk. 


Then, when life was being risked so freely, Life Insurance began to preach with trumpet-tongue 
the value of life and the need of family protection. 


The business went forward by leaps and bounds. In five years it increased more than ten fold. 
There have been but ten years since 1861 in which the new insurance has not shown an increase over 
that of the previous year, only eight years in which there has not been an increase in risks in force, 
and only two years in which there has not been an increase in accumulated funds. 


Comparing the business of 1917 with that of 1861. New Insurance. and Insurance in Force are more 
than one hundred times as great, and accumulated funds are two hundred times as great. The Life 
Insurance Propaganda has made itself felt. Life Insurance is coming into its own. 


Life Insurance is a better system now than it was fifty-six years ago—the policy covers more risks, 
the danger of lapse is not so great, funds are more carefully invested, it is better supervised, the field 
force is better instructed, more loyal and more militant. The system went. through fire in the seven- 
ties: some thirty years later it went through an earthquake. It survived both and, in 1917, the still 
small voice of reason prevailed and’ it was adopted by the Government as the only. scientific and ade- 
quate method of protecting the families‘and-the future invalidism of the defenders of the country. 


The National Association of: Life Underwriters is the Unofficial Flving Corps of the field force of the 
Life Insurance Propaganda. It employs its time when off duty in observing and mapping the enemy’s 
defences, and in devising new methods of attack. It provides its own equipment, pays its own way 
and places all the information it gathers at the service of the propaganda. Its members are the experts, 
the elite of the great army of active propagandists. Noblesse oblige. 


The victories of the Life Insurance Propaganda are like “‘the blessing of the Lord—it maketh rich and 
He addeth no sorrow with it.” They honor the dead, comfort the mourner, safeguard the home, en- 
rich and ennoble life, and help to make a Democracy that will be safe for the world. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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METROPOLITAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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(Incorporated by the State of New York) | 
THE COMPANY 
Of the People By the People For the People i 


rissa AE rn ore | i 


: i | 

| 
q | 
iy 
: ' Metropolitan Life Insurance Company |, 
z | ; Home Office Building i 
| / 
: i i 
: i {t is first in the world in amount of insurance It stood first in the world in amount of insur- i 

i , UROL COMM fe’, .:,. . em $3,936,181,898 ance placed in 1917,........$791,060,002 
7 i It j it h ! It stood first in the world in gain in insurance i 
: | : oc dees coy Giger companyyam in. forcesin 1917 sto eae $453,749,902 / 
til America in the number of its policies It stood first in the world in gain in income f 
| Bide te ne ann 18,262,933 im 191... . . neers $40,648,595.67 il 
) 

. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
i / The Company, through its more than 15,000 agents, has undertaken to sell in 1918 $65 ,000,- 
: i 000 worth of War Savings Certificates and Stamps, making an allotment to every agent. i 


1 | JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Presitent 
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Can Tis life be saved? 
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Motor truck smashes wall and upsets § 


Assets .... .$129,311,109 


Assets .......$4,199,461 
Louis F. Butler, President 
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THE TRAVELERS 


Reserves and Liabilities. . 
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The TRAVELERS 


GREETINGS 
to the 


Insurance Representatives 
in Convention Assembled 


ENTLEMEN: Yours is a splendid 
(ec You stand between your 
clients and misfortune. Each year, as 
you gather together, we are struck anew 


by the importance of your mission and the 
service you render to mankind. 


The modern insurance man is more 
than a salesman—he is a business ad- 
viser. It is his duty to recommend to his 
clients a company with substantial assets, 
abundant reserves, and progressive man- 
agement. 


Our relations with you in the past have 
been most pleasant—resulting in unprece- 
dented growth and expansion on the part 
of The Travelers. You have not hesitated 
to recommend this Company, believing 
correctly that it had solidity and strength. 
It has been our policy, on the other hand, 
to direct business to you. 


May these agreeable relations flourish! 


PUNCTUAL LEDUC UENCE 


These lines among many others: 


LIFE INSURANCE 
MONTHLY INCOMES 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
AUTOMOBILE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
GROUP INSURANCE 


STEAM BOILER 
BURGLARY ELEVATOR 


PLATE GLASS MERCANTILE SAFE AND PAYROLL 
GENERAL AND PUBLIC LIABILITY 


.. .$115,248,166 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Reserves and Liabilities. ......$2,583,688 


“Moral: Insure in The Travelers’ 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


good to represent 


Workmen buried in the collapse 


Car broke fire-plug, ruining store 
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4 Trolley load drowned at open dra 


Capital and Surplus. . .$14,062,943 


Capital and Surplus. . . .$1,615,773 


Hartford, Connecticut 


September 7, 1918 
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[SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL oF INSURANCE 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING 


Published by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 105 William Stree ‘f 
J By V a : eet, N oF 4 
Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1907, at the Post Office, of New a the 


Nineteenth Year; No. 38 


CALLS THE ANALYTIC 
BEST RATE-MAKER 


Commissioners in Denver Hear Paper 
Read By Minnesota State Rating 
Supervisor 


OTHER 


DISCUSSES SYSTEMS 


Says They Have Served Their Purpose 
and Sees End of Their 
Usefulness 


Lawrence W. King, state supervisor 
of rating in Minnesota, delivered an 
address at the commissioners’ conven- 
tion this week, taking the place of 
Jonn B. Sanborn, who resigned as Min- 
nesota commissioner of insurance on 
August 12, in which he came out flat- 
footed in favor of the Analytic Sys- 
tem. In his paper after saying that 


there is no such thing as rate making 
monopoly in fire insurance and that 
co-operation in rate-making provides 
the means whereby small companies 
may enter new fields and the expense 
ratio is reduced, he said: 


The Various Schedules 


“Tt is necessary to follow the trail 
of the various schedules and discuss 
their relative merits and demerits. 
The E.G. R., L. & L., Universal, Pink, 
Pacific Coast and Texas General Basis 
Schedules have served a purpose, but 
their days of usefulness are rapidly 
nearing an end. We will hear no more 
of buildings being given the same rates 
as their respective street numbers, of 
local boards guessing at the hazard of 
risks or of a row or entire class of 
risks taking one rate, as prevailed not 
long ago. The success of any scnedule 
depends chiefly upon its flexibility and 
up to this time only one system has 
been developed which appears to pos- 
sess this characteristic sufficiently to 
endure. To use the words of the Penn- 
sylvania Commission in its 1915 re- 
port: ‘The Analytic System seems to 
be more scientific, exact, impartial and 
just—both to insurer and insured— 
than any other that has yet been de- 
vised.’ In other words, it is impartial 
and just—both to insurer and insured 
—hbecause it is flexible. 

“Of course, the successful applica- 
tion of any schedule depends largely 
upon the judgment and experience of 
the inspector, and the attitude of the 
public towards the insurance compa- 
nies depends largely upon the person- 
nel and management of the inspection 
bureau. Now let me say right nere 
that what we are striving for is jus- 
tice. If the individual citizen is con- 


vinced that he is receiving justice at 
the hands of the insurance companies, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Economics, EsTABLISHED IN 1899} 


ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Mork, N. Y., 


OUVERMTY nF Leong ty 


under the act of Congress of March 3, 1879, 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1918 


$3.00 a Year; 25¢.-per Copy 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


‘NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Every Agent of “THE HOME” is a “‘Booster’’ of the Company 
because of its Constant Interest in his welfare, as such 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, 
Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), 


Commissions, Explosion, 
Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 


tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


North British 
and Mercantile 


Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


Security 
Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


Service 
Expert advice on 
insurance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President _ :: 


Beaumont, Texas 


MORTALITY QUERY 
NEARS COMPLETION 


Report of Special Committee, H. E, 
Ryan, Chairman, Made to Com- 
missioners in Denver 


IMPROVEMENT BELOW AGE 45 


Amount of Insurance Exposed—To Risk 
Over $29,600,000,000—Death 
Claims $477,000,000 


At the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners the report of 
the special committee on new mortal- 
ity investigation was made. The last 
preceding report of this committee was 
that submitted to the Convention at its 
meeting held in Des Moines in April 


1917. Such report appears in the pro- 
ceedings of that Convention at page 
90. 


The mortality investigation is rapidly 
nearing completion and the report of 
the committees representing the Actu- 
arial Society of America and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries will shortly 
be available in published form 
Experience of American and Canadian 

Companies 


The investigation comprises experi- 
ence in the United States and Can- 
ada of American and Canadian com- 
panies during the years 1900 to 1915 


inclusive, on policies issued from 1843 
to 1914 inclusive. The official report 
goes into the history of the movement 
which led to the new investigation and 


discusses arguments for and against 
the adoption of new mortality tables 
in lieu of the American Experience 
Table. It then goes on to describe 


the data selected for study and the sub- 


sidiary investigations made of particu- 
lar groups of risks, both men and wo- 
men, according to habitat and plan of 


insurance. 

The magnitude of the investigation 
may be gleaned from the amount of in- 
surance exposed to risk which is over 
$29,600,000,000 (of which more than 
$26,000,000,000 represents policies is- 
sued on the lives of American men) 
and from the aggregate death claims 
which enter into the experience ex- 
ceeding $477,000,000. 

In general it may be said that the in- 
vestigation shows an improvement in 
mortality at ages below forty-five, 
while above that age the rates of mor- 
tality approximate, and at times ex- 


ceed, those shown by the American Ex- 
perience Table. 
In view of the imminence of the pub- 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Association Adopts 
Code of Ethics 


A Chart to Guide Life Underwriters in 
Correct Practices in Their 
Profession. 


FOUR »* CRIMINAL’ OFFENSES 


Recommendation Sent to All Local 
Associations—Report of Scovel 
Ethics Committee 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at its convention last week 
adopted a code of ethics in the form 
of a chart which will meet with wide 
approval. Charles W. Scovel, of Pitts- 
burgh, chairman of the committee which 
drafted the code after conferring with 
associations all over the country, pre- 
sented the code which was adopted by 
the convention without comment. The 
chart follows: 


Ideals 
The Mother Ideal. Identity of In- 
terest Among All. Insurers, 
Insured, Public. 

The interests are identical be- 
eause Scientific Life Insurance is a 
co-operation, all the lives insuring 
each other. Its companies belong 
—many wholly, the others mainly— 


to the policyholders themselves, 
35,000,000 now, and growing 
steadily. Over 97 per cent. of both 


,. the total assets and the total prof- 
‘its (dividends) are theirs. 


Principles 
A. Personal. Ever Growing effici- 
ency and Usefulness. 

1. Keep thinking and feeling the 
Ideals, institutional and individual. 

2. Study, study, study—Life In- 
surance SERVICES; Human nature 
and NEEDS. 

3. Improve daily work habits in 
use of body, time, effort, money. 

4. Work, Work, WORK. 

N. B. There are professional 
duties. On our skill and work to- 
day depend the widows and or- 


phans of tomorrow. OUR depend- 
ents! 
B. In Soliciting. Truly Profes- 


sional Practice At All. Points. 
The Prospect 

1. Real service: His interests 
ours; Advisers even more than So- 
licitors. 

2. All his affairs-iConfidential, ex- 
cept by express permission. 

3. Show him his NEEDS and the 
SERVICES that fit; make him 
Want It Now. 

4. No Confusing him with forms, 
figures or details, of policy or com- 
pany. 

5. No Misrepresentation made, or 
Misunderstanding permitted. 

6. No Rebating, or other dis- 
crimination. 

7. No Twisting, of own company’s 
policy or another’s. 

Competition: 

1. All agents of all companies are 
“partners on the job” of insuring 
the people. 

2. Shun Competition as “bad bus- 
iness”—wasteful of effort; breeder 
of evils. 

3. 1f really unavoidable, use 
methods fair to All concerned. 

4. Know when it should cease. 

5. Always leave him a_ better 
Booster and Prospect for Life In- 
surance. 

Within the Agency 
Active, Mutual Helpfulness. Gen- 
eral Agent (Aided by Home: Of- 
fice.) HIS It Is, To— 

1. Select fit, qualified men. 

2. Teach, train, inspire; make 
their success his own. 

3. Weed out promptly any found 
bad, or proven incapable. 

4. Keep out spotters, tipsters, 
| one-case brokers and other ‘‘Rake- 
: off Men.” 
_ = - 


WANTED 


Assistant to General Agent in New York 
City of large Life Insurance Company. 
His work will consist of agency building. He will 


help and inspire present agents, procure and develop 
new ones. 


Advancement assured and remuneration commen- 
surate with results. 


State full particulars. Address 


~~ oe 


“New York General Agent” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


5. Cut down “Part-timers” (ex- 
cept apprentices) as fast as can 
replace. 

Special Agent: 

1. Loyal—to agency, to ccmpany, 
to Life Insurance. 

2 An active 
agency doings. 

3. Never compete with fellow- 
agent of same company. ; 

4. Never bring prospect into any 
dispute. 

Between Agencies 
Cordial Co-operation for the Com- 
mon Good. 

1. Hold informal conferences of 
all Agency Heads—careful to sup- 
plement, never to supplant or 
lessen, Association’s usefulness. 

2. No seeking other’s agent, ex- 
cept for promotion and on notice. 

3. No accepting otner’s agent, 
without notice. 

4. No commission to other’s 
agent without notice. 


“bitter? in all 


Laws—The State of Naluvia Punishes 
By Fine or Imprisonment, the 
Following Criminal Offences: 

1. Rebates (giving or receiving), 
or other Discrimination. 

2. Twisting of Policies. 

3. All Dishonesty or Misrepre- 
sentation. 

4. Any Soliciting by, or sharing 
Commissions with, an Unlicensed 
person. 

N. B—The LAW AND COMITY 
COMMITTEE of the NALUTOWN 
ASSOCIATION will privately In- 
vestigate charges and complaints; 
will Prosecute law-breakers before 
Criminal Court or Insurance Com- 
missioner; will Mediate and Advise 
in matters of principle and prac- 
tice. 

Report any Breach of Law to It! 
Recommendations 


The following lines of action to local 
associations were recommended by the 
Code of Ethics committee and adopted: 


Q 


U 


Low Mortality Rate 
I Prompt Payment of Death Claims 


Efficient Service to Policyholders 


T 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


> 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE ROUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRTY 


of the United States 


B 
L 


z , 
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Mutual in Principle and Practice 
Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Training and Education for Agents 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


Pee A Bae 


“The Law and Comity Committee 
shall inquire into any matters affect- 
ing life insurance in this vicinity that 
involve the alleged violation, by an 
agent or other person or corporation, 
of the life insurance laws of the State 
Oli Se eeraes against rebating, twisting, 
misrepresentation and other penal of- 
fenses, or that involve the due en- 
fcrcement of the license provisions of 
said laws. 
tain a card index of State Licenses ap- 
plied for by persons living in or com- 
ing to this vicinity, so that their names 
may be at once obtainable by any 
member of the Association. 


“Tt may inquire into any practices or 
conditions in this vicinity affecting tne 
comity and fair dealing that should 
obtain between the respective agents, 
agencies and companies, and it may 
act as arbitrator or conciliator in any 
case involving an alleged breach of 
such comity and fair dealing. 


“In any case appearing to be well- 
founded the Committee, in its discre- 
tion, shall take proper steps to have 
the law enforced through the State in- 
surance Department or the courts, or 
to have’ justice done or comity ob- 
served through the individuals, agen- 
cies or companies concerned or other- 
wise. It may retain counsel, snall con- 
duct its inquiries in private, and its 
action in a particular case shall not 
be subject to review or appeal or to 
any discussion on the floor of the As- 
sociation. ’ 

“Said Committee shall be under the 
general direction of the Executive 
Committee, by which its five members 
Shall be elected by individual ballots 
at the meeting next after the annual 
meeting, and to which it shall annu- 
ally make a complete report of money 
expended and a general report of its 
activities with any recommendations 
for betterment of practices or condi- 
tions.” 


3. Taat, having thus provided the 
most effective kind of machinery for 
really punishing Jlaw-breakers and 
bringing the moral forces to bear on 
offenders generally, the Association 
will do wisely to dispense with all 
other compulsory or punitive provisions 
in the field of ethics, beyond exclud- 
ing representatives of irregular com- 
panies as per the national constitution 
and, perhaps, making expulsion auto- 
matic upon conviction by court or In- 
surance Department. An Association’s 
own power to compel or punish is very 
limited and feeble, at best; and its 
all-too-frequent attempts to do so, from 
1872 down to 1918, have in nearly all 
cases only produced discord in its own 
ranks, and thus weakened or destroyed 
its real usefulness in the field of ethics 
and in all other fields. too. Harmony 
is our main bond of union and source 
of power. 


4. That determined efforts be made 
to banish the “Rake-Off Man” of every 
kind; mere poacher on the business 
and unfit to serve the public. Pending 
the ban of criminal law against him, 
we recommend publicity as the best 
aid to such efforts. Wherever prac- 
ticable, a list of all licenses for the 
vicinity, with each new name promptly 
added, should be posted in all agencies 
or otherwise supplied to members. 
Co-operation of the Insurance Depart- 
ment should be sought early, so that 
next year’s license application blanks 
may require the data whereby such 
lists can be made, fully identifying the 
applicant, his outside business’ connec- 
tion, the agency or district in which 
he is to be located, ete. 

5. That in these war times it is com- 
monly undesirable to seek new penal 
legislation against field evils; but nere 
and there the favorable opportunity 
may come for improving in some 
States, or enacting in others, the laws 
now so generally in force forbidding 
the four classes of offences listed in 
the Chart of Ethics. Particularly the 
uniform license bill, approved by this: 
Association and other representative . 
bodies, should be enacted as widely 
and early as may be. i : 


It may procure and main- | 


\ 
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Rogers to Handle 
Y. M. C. A. Insurance 


COVERAGE FOR EACH 


Five-Year Term—Theodore J.: Johnson 
to Assist Mr. Rogers in 
This Work 


$3,500 


The Eastern Underwriter last week 
printed the fact that a group policy 
for Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion secretaries seeing service over- 


seas had been written by the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, with the 
syndicate participation of nine other 
companies, making ten in all. 

The Eastern Underwriter can now 
announce that the committee of in- 
surance officials called into conference 
by the War Work ‘Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at 
the time there were numerous con- 
troversies and complications about the 
Y. M. C. A. insurance, and of which 
committee W. A. Hutcheson, vice- 


president and actuary of the Mutual 


Life was chairman, has selected O. S. 
Rogers, of Rogens & Andrews, man- 
agers here of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
as adviser of the Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries in the matter of their insur- 
ance. 

Five Year Term Plan 

The policy will insure every man 
for $3,500 and is written on the group 
five year term plan. The Y. M. C. A. 
headquarters will not be used as a 
selling agency; ie, if a man calls 
there he will be advised that the Y. 
M. GC. A. provides $3,500 insurance for 
him. 

Mr. Rogers, who was selected be- 
cause he is president of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
and his general high standing in the 
insurance fraternity, will have asso- 
ciated with him in this work Theo- 
dore J. Johnson, who was at one time 
manager of the Newark office of the 
Mutual Life under Charles H. Ray- 
mond, and who later was with. the 
Washington Life. Of recent years he 
has been with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

The companies which have agreed 
with the Equitable to underwrite the 
group Y. M. C. A. policies are the Con- 
necticut General, Guardian, Home Life, 


Metropolitan, Penn Mutual, Phoenix 
Mutual, Prudential, Travelers, Union 
Central. 

Insurance Notice To Overseas 


Workers 
~ The National War Work Council, of 
the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, has issued the following an- 
nouncement about the Y. M. C. A. in- 
surance: 

“For some time, we nave been as- 
sisting our overseas workers regard- 
ing their life insurance; we have paid 
the extra war premium on $5,000 of in- 
surance under conditions outlined in 
our literature. 

“We have now decided to institute 
a system which is a modification of the 
plans arranged by the American Red 
Cross Society for its foreign workers. 

“Briefly stated, the plans for tne fu- 
ture for the foreign Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers may be described as follows: 

“(1) A Group Life policy for $3,500 
ov eacn life on the 5-year term plan 
payable in the event of death. No 
medical examination is necessary for 
the insurance. 

“(2) A Group Accident and Health 
policy providing for a weekly indem- 
nity of $20 in the case of total di« 
ability either from bodily injury or dis- 


ease, providing in addition for the pay- . 


ment of $500 in thé event of certain per- 
manent injuries; namely, loss of one 
hand, loss of one foot, loss of sight of 
one eye, or loss of the thumb and 
index finger of either hand. 
The weekly indemnities are to com- 
mence four weeks from the date of dis- 
ability and. are to continue until dis- 
ability ceases, not exceeding two years 
from the date of disability, that is, to 


* 
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be payable for 100 weeks as a maxi- 
mum. During the first four weeks the 
necessary medical care and attention 
will be furnished by the army hospitals. 

“THE Y. M.-C. A. sWILd PAY ALi 
PREMIUMS ON THESE TWO GROUP 
POLICIES, AND WILL DELIVER 'THE 
SAME TO THE BENEFICIARY. ‘To 
insure the delivery of the ihsurance 
certificates into the possession of the 
proper beneficiary, the secretary must 
fill out the insurance card and turn it 
in at the Registration Desk.” 

The disability benefits are furnished 
by the Travelers. 

The Y. M. C. A. will not pay the 
extra $25 war premium on any insur- 
ance written after September 9. 


A copy of the policy follows: 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States hereby cer- 
tifies that under and subject to the 
terms and conditions of Group Policy 
No. 5,360,000 issued to the National 
War Work Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Aissociations of the United 
States (herein called the employer) 
Mee 6) oak (an employee) is insured in 
the amount of $3,500 payable to the 
beneficiary entitled to receive the 
same, if death occur while in the em- 
ployment of the said emp'-yer, and 
during the continuance of the policy. 

In case of the termination of the 
employment for any cause whatsoever, 
the above employee shall be entitled 
to have issued by the Society, with- 
out evidence of insurability, and upon 
application within thirty-one days af- 
ter such termination of employment, 
and upon payment of the premium 
then applicable to the class of risk 
to which such employee belongs and 
to the form of amount of the policy 
at attained age (nearest birthday), a 
policy of life insurance in amount of 
$3,500 in any of the forms customarily 
issued by the Society, except term in- 
surance. 

Total and Permanent Disability Ben- 
efit—If due proof is received at the 
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Home Office of the Society that the 
above employee has become wholly 
and permanently disabled by accident- 
al injury or disease, so that he or 
she will be permanently, finally and 
wholly preventeq thereby from per- 
forming any work for compensation or 
profit, provided such disablement is 
the result of injury or disease origi- 
nating after the commencement of the 
insurance upon such employee, the 
Society will, at the end of two years 
from the date of such disablement, 
pay to said employee the sum of $3,500, 
and, through such payment, the Society 
shall be thereby released from all obli- 
gations and benefits of any kind under 
the policy on account of such employee. 

beneficiary ...... meen subject to 
the right of employee to change the 
beneficiary in accordance with the pol- 
icy provisions. 


RAISING $500,000 
Frederick A. Wallis, general agent 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life in New 
York, and Deputy Police Commission- 
er, has had charge of the remarkable 
campaign to raise $500,000 to buy un 
forms for police reservists of this city. 
The campaign is a great success. Re- 
cently, the Brooklyn “Eagle” printed 
a page story about this campaign, 
with a picture of Deputy Wallis, and 

an account of his activities. 


12,000,000 PROSPECTS 


Twelve million women, earning 
money—women’s money in women’s 
pockets! And sixty years ago there 


were not half a million women in 
“gainful” occupations in the United 
States—Penn Mutual News Letter. 


Miss Anna Katenski, of Los An- 
geles, won a $50 Liberty Bond at the 
convention last week of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


Frank Levy, of the Equitable in New 
‘Orleans, was in town this week. 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace | 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Gail B. Johnson Dead; 
Stricken on Street 


HERE FOR LIFE CONVENTION 


Walking With Representatives of 
Company When End Drew 
Near 
Gail B. Johnson, vice-president of 


the Pacific Mutual Life, and one of the 
principal factors in helping George I. 
Cochran build up that company in re- 
cent years, was stricken at Forty- 
Second Street and Broadway on Satur- 
day morning of last week, taken to a 
doctor’s office in the Fitzgerald Build- 
ing at that corner, and died soon after. 
He had been troubled with angina pec- 
toris. 

Mr. Johnson had been in New York 


attending the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. He left Los Angeles on August 


28 with James L. Collins, a home of- 
fice agent of that company, who has 
recently been doing educational work 
for the company, and they arrived here 
September 1. There were a large 
number of Pacific Mutual agents at- 
tending the convention. While here 
tney attended a luncheon at the Drug 
and Chemical Club in William Street. 
At the banquet of the life underwriters 
the Pacific Coast men, with Mr. John- 
son at their head, had four tables re- 
served. 
Stricken After Breakfast 


Mr. Johnson on Saturday morning 
had breakfast with Mr. Collins, Gen- 
eral Agent Fabling of Denver and 


General Agent Sommers, of St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Sommers. After breakfast 
they were walking towards the Astor 
when Mr. Johnson began to complain 
of pains and finally had to be removed 
to a doctor’s office where he died. 

J. Newton Russell, home office g£en- 
eral agent, and Mr. Collins accom- 
panied the body home. The funeral 
was on Thursday of this week, and a 
despatch received here on Tuesday 
said that the Home Office Building 
would be closed on that day. 

Formerly a Banker 

Mr. Johnson left a widow and three 
daughters. He'’went with the Pacific 
Mutual as vice-president at the same 
time that George I. Cochran became 
president of the Company. This was 
shortly after the Company moved from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles follow- 
ing the earthquake. Before that ne 
had been vice-president of the German- 
American Savings Bank in Los An- 
geles, in which city he was a promi- 
nent figure in financial life. With 
the Pacific Mutual Mr. Johnson im- 
pressed his personality from the start 
and was vice-president, treasurer and 
manager of life insurance agencies 
when he died. His messages in the 
Pacific Mutual News every month were 
inspirational to agents. 


HARTFORD LIFE SUIT 


Joseph P. Tuttle, of Hartford, has 
instituted suit in the Superior Court 
of Connecticut against the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis and the Hartford Life Insurance 


Co. The question involved is as to 
the ownership of shares of the Hart- 
ford Life Insurance Co., which Mr. 


Tuttle claims to be the owner of, he 
having bought the shares from Joan BE. 
Hoyt, formerly of the Missouri State 
Life, which in 1913 absorbed the Hart- 
ford Life. 

Mr. Tuttle is an attorney of Hartford 
and has been judge of the superior 
court’ and has served the Hartford 
company as managing director without 
salary and he claims in his complaint 
that he has managed its affairs eco- 
nomically, has spent much time in car- 
ing for its property, and if adjusting 
claims, with the result that the assets 
of the company are far more valuable 
than when he bought the shares. 
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Commissioners Meet 
Held in Denver 


FRATERNALS MUST TOE MARK 


Exorbitant Fees for Re-insurance of 
Societies—Paper on Extra War 


Premiums 
The insurance commissioners are 
meeting this week in Denver. 'There 


were a number of papers of interest 
to life men. One of them, read by 
Carey J. Wilson, Kansas superintend- 
ent, was based on the question: “Are 
Extra Premiums on Life Policies on 
Account of War Activities Justifiable?”’ 
Mr. Wilson aniswered the question in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. Wilson called attention to the 
fact that premium rates for life poli- 
cies are not based upon mortality 
tables, which include the casualties of 
war. ‘Mankind generally could not be 
required to pay premium rates on war 
risk basis without destroying the rec- 
ognized principles of selection, and be- 
sides it is repugnant to the thought 
of enlightened people that tribute be 
paid to the god of war in any such 
fashion as this,” he said. 


Experience of Prudential, London 

Many of the companies do not know 
how many of their policyholders are 
now engaged in war, and they never 
will know, he said. Supt. Wilson re- 
ferred to the frightful number of sol- 
diers killed in battke in the present 
war, and cited the experience of the 
Prudential of London, where mortality 
at age 21 rose from about four per 
thousand in 1913, a normal year, to 
about 48 per thousand in 1917. 

He declared that no company hav- 
ing large numbers of its members ac- 
tually engaged in battle can stand 
such a drain on its resources without 
charging extra premiums commensur- 
ate with the risk, unless it receives 
proper ‘compensation from some other 
source. 

Discussing the War Risk Bureau he 
said that considered solely as a war 
measure there may be no occasion for 
uneasiness, but ‘‘whatever tends to de- 
stroy the ultimate freedom of mankind 
in the private conduct of those things 
in which man ordinarily finds employ- 
ment, or assumes to government func- 
tions beyond the keeping of society in 
a wholesome and orderly condition, is 
not democracy and should be shunned. 
Already all sorts of topsy-turvey ideas 
are choking the progress of certain 
unfortunate countries, and they will 
have their echo here and must be re- 
sisted.” 

Fraternals Must Get Adequate Rates 


Commissioner Young, of North Caro- 
lina, discussed the fraternal situation. 
He said it was absolutely neces- 
sary for all fraternals to readjust their 
rates, according to law, and said a 
way had been provided for the soci- 
eties to reach these rates by degrees. 
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Many societies have readjusted their 
rates and are getting ready for the 
laws within the time allowed. Others 
are not, but are going on as if there 
were no requirements in the law, “thus 
deceiving their members and working 
a great injustice to the societies en- 
deavoring to comply with the law, in 
furnishing an unfair competition with 
inadequate rates.” The Commissioner 
sharply warned the latter class of 
fraternals of the folly of their course. 
He said they have not the power to 


defy the law. 
$500,000 Paid Out for Mergers 
The Commissioner also discussed 


the question of fraternal mergers, say- 
ing in part: 

“The commissioners and 
agreed on a bill to govern mergers 
or reinsurance consolidations. Has 
sufficient attention been given to en- 
acting this bill as a law in our states? 
It appears that societies are still be- 
ing bartered and sold and the rights 
of the members being ignored in a 
most shameful manner. How can the 
reinsurance consolidations or amalga- 
mations of societies be done in safety 
and justice to all concerned? How 
can the broker with his exorbitant 
fees be eliminated and kept from raid- 
ing not only societies needing help, 
but those that should be left alone? 
How can the officials of some societies 
be kept from destroying their own as 
well as other societies, being obsessed 
with the idea that they are called upon 
ta save other societies and can thus 
build up their own? A report of an 
examination on file with me as chair- 
man of your Committee on Examina- 
tions shows that one society paid out 
for mergers over $500,000, and was 
prevented by the courts from paying 
several hundred thousand more.” 


societies 


Mansfield on Moratorium 


“The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act” was discussed in a. paper 
read by ‘Commissioner Mansfield, two 
paragraphs of his address being as fol- 
lows: 


From the standpoint of the insurance de- 
partments, there is very little that can be said, 
for the Act has very little effect upon the de- 
partments directly. The question naturally 
arises whether the premiums guaranteed hy 
the Government are actually paid, or are only 
payments by the Government in the nature of 
a loan. It seems to be clearly set forth in the 
Act that the payments which the Government 
makes are by way of loans, yet I think there 
can be no doubt but what the effect thereof— 
whether loans or actual payments—is practi- 
cally the same, so far as the insurance depart- 
ments or any other interested parties are con- 
cerned, and that it makes very little difference 
what you call them. The premiums for ail 
practical purposes are paid. They should be 
so treated in the annual statements of the 
companies and taxes should be paid accord 
ingly, subject to such adjustment as may be 
finally necessary when the new relations 
created by the Act terminate. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
or not the Act is constitutional, and obliza- 
tions affected thereby are not impaired. 
Whether or not the Government by the opera- 


tion of this Act does not take property 
without due process of law and withom 
compensation. The States may not impair 


any contractual relation, under the prohibition 
of the Federal constitution, but Congress is 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


DUNNETT AM 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
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not limited in its discretion to do so. Within 
the limits of the constitution the action of 
the Federal Government is supreme and_ the 
states are bound by Federal statutes. This is 
a war measure, and therefore fully within the 
powers of the Federal Government, and that 
Government has prescribed this measure. 

President Button Against Social Insur- 

ance 


President Button, the Virginia com- 
missioner, devoted a large part of his 
address to a defense of individualism 
and the reward for successful efforts 
which have made America what it is 
today. In discussing socialistic inroads 
he said: 

“There is in this country a group of 
individuals which has for years urged 
upon the Government the adoption of 
policies wholly foreign to our system 
of government. This group is taking 
advantage of the war conditions that 
exist to urge its seductive and dan- 
gerous theories as war measures.” 


R. R. WORKERS 
Railroad Administration Plan to In- 
sure Them—What Official An- 
nouncement Says 


A uniform compensation insurance 
and pension plan for all railroad em- 
ployes is under consideration by the 
Railroad Administration, says a de- 
spatch to the “Sun” from Washington. 

Plans for the uniform and equitable 
compensation of injured employes or 
the dependents of employes who may 
be killed in the service of the rail- 
roads are being considered, said an 
official announcement today, “and it is 
hoped that it may also be possible to 
arrange for the retirement of employes 
upon pension at a given age, as well 
as to provide for the purchase of life, 
health, and old age insurance at rea- 
sonable rates. Time, however, will be 
required to perfect these plans, which 
must be reconciled with the widely 
varying pension and insurance systems 


-now in existence on not a few rail- 


roads.” 


John R. Larus, of the actuarial de- 
partment of the Phoenix Mutual, and 
Mrs. Larus, have returned from Port- 
land, Maine, where they have spent 
the past two weeks; 


Walter I. King, formerly in the actu- 
arial department of the Columbian Na- 
tional Life in Boston, is now in charge 
of a new group insurance department 
ef the Connecticut General Life. 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies plevite for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


te Connecttent Ciel ie) | —_e 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE Co. |. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with ; 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Great Southern Life InsuranceCompany 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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DALLAS. TEXARKANA® 
FI.WORTH © 
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TEXAS GREAT 


INSURANCE 
BEAUMONTe 
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How C. M. Hunsicker Presents Estates Taxation 


Argument To Philadelphia Prospects | 


This is the ten minute address that was to have been read at the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 


Back in August of 1916, while under- 
going sanitarium treatments, F. W. 
Shanbacher of Ridgway, Pa., read in 
the daily papers of a new Federal In- 
heritance Tax bill that was being dis- 
cussed in Washington. If ever a man 
does tall thinking, and permits his im- 
agination to have full swing, it is when 
lying flat on his back in a hospital 
with surroundings of plain walls and 
grave looking M. D.’s. As he lay there 
pondering on the effect such a law 
would have on the estates of people in 
his own familiar territory in North- 
western Pennsylvania, there came sud- 
denly to him the thought that in this 
bill there was opening up a great, new, 
golden field of endeavor and usefulness 
for the life insurance fraternity—that 
at last the immensely wealthy and com- 
paratively well-to-do would have _ to 
come to us for protection against this 
tax—that life insurance was the only 
solution of a problem all of these men 
would soon be facing. 


The Shanbacher Charts 


He immediately wrote to Washington 
for a copy of the bill and began to 
figure out the amounts of life insur- 
ance that different persons in his local- 
ity would need in order to meet the 
requirements of the law. Figuring 
each estate separately from the act it- 
self consumed so much time and re- 
sulted in so many complications, that 
he conceived the idea of reducing the 
modes of taxation into blocks ranging 
from $25,000 upwards. Having received 
legal confirmation that the chart 
which he thereupon constructed was 
correct, and wishing to make his re- 


search still more complete for the ben- 


efit of his prospective clients, he next 
proceeded to reduce the laws of 43 
states which impose inheritance taxes 
into charts similar to the one he had 
constructed covering the Federal law. 

When these charts had been com- 
pleted, to effect still further simplicity 
he next devised what he terms a Com- 
bined Chart, which in brief combines in 
a single chart the Federal tax and the 
direct state tax. These have been com- 
bined for each of the 43 states. Thus 
at a glance one is enabled by the use 
of this Combined Chart to show what 
the theirs of a client will have to pay 
to the Federal Government and to the 
State in which the client resides. Go- 
ing still further, by the use of the vari- 
ous State charts there can be deter- 


‘mined the transfer taxes of the various 


states in which the client may have 
holdings. By adding these together, 
the total tax which his estate will 
have to pay to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to his home state and to other 
states, becomes readily apparent, and, 
as a corollary, is shown also the ex- 
act amount of life insurance that is 
necessary to afford complete protec- 
tion and so hold his estate intact. 


An Invalid’s Success 


To supplemcnt the information con- 
veyed by the charts and as a further 
service to the client, he next worked 
out a brief, simple synopsis of each of 
these inheritance laws and before at- 
taching them to the charts, received 
official confirmation ag to their accu- 
racy from Washington and from th- 
various state tax departments. 

Armed with this ammunition, he left 
the hospital and within three weeks’ 
time succeeded ih writing over half a 
million insurance (ranging in amaunts 
from $25,000 and upwards) in small 
towns in his own territory and within 
six weeks secured his first million dol- 
lar application—all on the strength of 
this new vital life insurance argument. 


The same day he secured his million 
dollar application, he wrote another 


man of comparatively small estate for 
$1,000 with which to meet the Penn- 
sylvania State tax, thus proving that 
it is just as essential that we persuade 
the man of moderate means to fortify 
kis estate as it is for us to convince 
the millionaire, 

I received from Mr. Shanbacher his 
combined chart in February, I think, 
of this year, and the state charts in 
March. Prior to that time, I had paid 
but little attention to the selling of 
life insurance to cover Inheritance 
taxes, but one day I met Mr. Shan- 
bacher and during our conversation he 
painted to me in such rosy colors the 
possibility of securing an enormous 


business by devoting my time almost ex- : 


clusively to the selling of business to 
cover these taxes that he certainly 
sold me on the proposition, and I then 
became as great an enthusiast as he. 
Since that time, while I have not sold 
a3 much inheritance tax insurance as a 
great many others who have worked 
along this line, I have met with very 
unusual success and I am certainly 
most optimistic as to the amount of 
insurance I will sell in the next 12 
months. I consider these charts of Mr. 
Shanbacher’s as nearly perfect as it 
is possible for mortal man to make 
them, and I personally would not part 
with mine for any price, if I could not 
replace them. 


How Hunsicker Works 

When I call on'a prospect, I take the 
Shanbacher charts with me. In the 
one cover I have the combined taxes 
and digest of the Federal and Pennsyl- 
vania State Laws, which he calls the 
“State Outfit.” Were I working in 
New York State, I would, of course, 
take the New York State outfit. In the 
other cover are the charts and digest 
of the laws of every other state having 
inheritance tax laws, namely, 43. When 
I lay these down before the prospect, 
the imposing and-aeccurate data which 
I display on the subject always creates 
a most profound impression, and then 
ic is easy for me to go on with my 
arguments, backed up thoroughly as 
they are with the data before us. If 
I did not have these charts, I could not 
make the same impression. I want to 
say at this point, that while I have no+ 
always written, I have yet to fail to 
most thoroughly interest every one of 
whom I have interviewed. 


The Need of Cash 


The one fact upon which every argu- 
ment on this subject is based is that, 
according to the Federal and State 
laws, when death occurs, the estate 
must find cash with which to pay these 
taxes. Then the question arises, “How 
can these taxes be best provided for 
without disturbing or embarrassing the 
estate?” It is my business to convince 
him that life insurance is the best and 
most economic way to provide the 
money. I then refer to a few lines 
of the Federal Tax law—‘‘The tax is 
tc be paid out of the body of the estate 
before distribution.” And then I say 
to him, “You are thinking and planning 
about the payment of your income tax, 
your excess profits tax, or other 
unusually big payments. These, of 
rourse, you are meeting because you 
are here to plan and to take eare of 
your affairs, but if in these troublous 
and uncertain times you were to die, 
this splendid estate of yours which you 
have spent a life time in building un, 
will be confronted immediately with 
inheritance taxes which must be paid 
before any distribution can take place. 
Quoting again from the Federal law, 
‘Tf they are not paid within 60 days 
after due, the Collector will, unless 
there is cause for further delay, com- 
mence proceedings in the United States 
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Mr. Field Man: 


Do you know: 


surance ; 


Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


That the NorrHerN Assurance Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions 


of the highest purposes of life in- 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 


slogan is, and always has be 
METHODS in its field work ; 


en, CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


other American life company? 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Office 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from you. 


Address, 


CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


RIGHT AGENTS 
GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


ARTHUR L. BATES, President 
Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 


Superintendent of Agencies 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


7 W. Madison Street 
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State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 


Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


oa Private bath $2.50 
Si and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hite 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 


Court to sell property under judgment.” 


Insurance Provides Funds 
“These taxes must be paid by t 
executor in cash. Now, how will y 
provide for their payment? With ca 


So necessary and so vital to the con- 


duct of your business, it would not, 
course, be good business judgment 


leave a large amount of it lying inac- 
tive for the purpose of paying the tax: 
neither would it be good business judg- 
ment to take these splendid liquid se- 
stock—those 
this 
purpose and sacrificed at the present 
You have, of course, 
made your will. You may possibly have 


curities of yours—that 
bonds—and have them used for 


low market prices. 


arranged, as a great many have, 


have all or part of your estate held 


in trust for your immediate family, 


for your wife to have a life interest 
and at her death, the estate to be di- 


vided among the other heirs, or y 


may want to arrange for the payment 


of an annuity to an old servant 
some relative; in other words, y 
have carefully considered what dispo 
tion you want made of your estate 


your death, but you have made no pro- 


vision by which your wishes can 


carried out so that the Government 


and State laws will be paid thus e- 


bling your executor to make a distribu- 


tion of your estate. The most logic 
and economic method to fortify yo 
estate against these taxes is life 


surance for an amount sufficient to pay 


(Continued on page 9) 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 

D. W. CARTER, Secretary 

STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Explain War Risk 
Insurance By Charts 


DEVISED BY ERNEST B. LUCE 


Draftees Instructed Before They Depart 
for Training Camps—Now in Use 
in Philadelphia 


Secretary McAdoo has made the 
statement to the chairmen of all local 
draft boards, he meant to point out to 
the drafted men a way to save delay 
and relieve anxiety. The draft officials 
had their hands full with the business 
of increasing the military establish- 
ment of the United States. They were 
sympathetic with the families whose al- 
lotments were held up, but they were 
too busy to mix in with a proposition 
involving all the wealth of detail con- 
nected with War Risk Insurance and 
the allotments. The Red Cross com- 
mittees and similar relief agencies 
were anxious to help, but most of them 
were in the dark, themselves, as to 
the rights granted the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ dependents under the act. 


Charts That Give Details 

Under the auspices of the Salem, 
Mass.,.committee, a system of graphic 
charts has been worked out by Ernest 
B. Luce, of Salem, who is publishing 
the charts, together with an explana- 
tory booklet, and is sending them out 
to Red ‘Cross Home Service sections and 
draft boards throughout the country. 

The psychology of heavy type and 
logical arrangement is declared by 
those using these charts to be very 
evident in the ease and rapidity with 
which their meaning can be grasped 
by the average person. They make 
the act and its details so plain that 
“he that runs may read.” They enable 
the service men and their dependents 
to see at a glance what is coming to 
them from the Government and the fam- 
ilies of the men are thereafter perfectly 
able to judge concerning; the correct- 
ness of the monthly checks. 

The War Risk Insurance Charts are 
printed on heavy cardboard, 22 inches 
by 28 inches. They are 25 in number, 
and are intended td be available for 
group instruction. The booklets in- 
clude miniature reproductions of the 
charts and suggestions for-their use. 
Groups and draftees and representa- 
tives of their families are supposed to 
be called together before the departure 
of the men for camp and the charts 
are to help make clear to all just what 
the act intends. 

The system of charts is already in 
use in Philadelphia in the office of 
Cheney C. Jones, State director of ci- 
vilian relief for the American Red Cross. 
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Metropolitan May Sell 
$130,000,000 of W.S. S. 


HAS PASSED — $65,000,000 


MARK 


Vice-President Kavanagh Back at Desk 
—An Announcemnt by Vice- 
President Haley Fiske 


Vice-President Fiske, of the Metro- 
politan Life, has announced to super- 
intendents throughout the country 
that the $65,000,000 of War Savings 
Stamps, which the Company promised 
President Wilson it would sell in 1918, 
had been sold on September first. In- 
asmuch as the sales did not begin un- 
til February first, because it was at 
the time of the Superintendents’ Con- 
vention the last week in January, the 
announcement was made the amount 
pledged for the year has been sold m 
seven months. The Company has such 
an organization for the sales of stamps 
through War Savings Societies that it 
is proposed to continue the sales as 
a patriotic duty until the end of the 
year, and Mr. Fiske nas told the super- 
intendents that the apportionment has 
been increased to $100,000,000, and he 
will not be surprised if the total sales 
reach $130,000,000, or double the orig- 
inal apportionment. 

Kavanagh Back 

Coupled with this announcement 
Mr. Fiske sent a circular letter to 
the superintendents announcing that 
Fourth Vice-President Kavanagh, who 
was Mr. Vanderlip’s chief assistant in 
charge of the organization and sales 
of War Savings Stamps throughout 


.the country, has returned to his desk 


at the Home Office. Mr. Vanderlip 
and Mr. Kavanagh came to the con- 
clusion that in order to prevent any 
competition or antagonism between 
the forthcoming Liberty Loan and the 
War Savings Stamp campaign, the 
two shall be under the one general 
supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Bank System. Mr. Kavanagh has an- 
nounced that cash and pledges of 
War Savings Stamps throughout the 
country amounted to $1,600,000,000 on 
September first, and he has every con- 
fidence that the $2,000,000,000 author- 
ized by law will bé reached by Decem- 
ber 31. 

In his announcement of the return 
of Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Fiske said: 

“You and we at the Home Office 
welcome him back at his desk. As 
you know, a special work in the Or- 
dinary Department has been assigned 
to him in addition to his general work 
as coadjutor. to Third Vice-President 
Ayres in the Ordinary Department— 
namely, group life insurance. He pro- 
poses to,devote himself intensively to 
making an exhibit this year worthy of 
the Company. We bespeak for him 
your most earnest co-operation. It 
will be a token of your admiration 
and appreciation of his splendid work 
for the Government.” 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.59-to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


ASSCES [i haciesc0scis0.0 5 stem SDIeaisisn & visi eviciwig S Mele tale six clilets edieisteigmive'eaielaw's’s «an ieennemna $ 16,560,439.04 
Liabilities! '..:. 4+. +. cammaeeemen dickine aniseteccte ce mma rccacnatciy.s os cone eee 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplusi...0... cis stele ete pio eteieieiais ave nieleti'e efste eis sle'o 2 o's cisco. e vie bis eeteeneereiae 2,216,812.76 
Insurance: in) Force, Seeman: seen cee cones. beeen eek ake a wesies, eee 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........ccccscecssececeeeece 19,612,616.08 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital. ...... .$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force...........(over).... $42,400,000 
Resources ...... LEON, BORDER -.(over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for......... eal one ears 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 


EK. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


ayer POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 
State. Our promises are all in our con- 


tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Séuclaryiaal 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE of st. Louis} 
SMASHED ALL RECORDSIN 1917. 
It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. _ 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 
and General Manager Agencies 


MASSEY WILSON, President 


Established 
1867 


developing the 


and their beneficiaries, m«¢ 
'Great Policyholders’ Company.? : 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 
Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central 


The GOOD WILL. created by farm loan investments, 
Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Agency Force are: 


The SECURITY of the non-fiuctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders: in yiremium' de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior arnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


and 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he jis not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Why Canadians Wrote 
More Business in 
Spite of the War 


INCREASED PROSPERITY—CASU- 
ALTY LIST EXAMPLE 


“Go Out and Write Foreigners,” Says 
E. A. Woods—Why They Are 
Good Prospects 


Where shall we get our business 
after the draft is extended and hun- 
dreds of thousands of our prospects 
go to the war? 

This is a question which was asked 
and answered at the great convention 
last week of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. The logical per- 
sons to answer the query are the Cana- 
dians because after four years of war 
their business is larger than it has 
ever been. According to the testimony 
of J. T. Wilson, of Halifax, and W. 
Lyle Reid, of Ottawa, business dropped 
off for about six months after Canada 
went into the war, but then the coun- 
try got its second industrial wind, the 
life insurance agents overcame their 
discouragements, and they started af- 
ter the applications with renewed vim. 
Canada’s industrial prosperity meant 
that the wealth of the country was 
growing rapidly, and that people who 
did buy policies could purchase larger 
ones than ever before. Then, too, it 
was found that the casualty list was 
an object lesson which could not be 
-overlooked. There it stood before the 
eyes of the people as they read the 
‘morning paper at breakfast. It meant 
.that the loved ones at home must be 
‘protected now as never before. At 
first the (Canadian papers ran a roll 
honor with the names in large -type. 
Then the list grew so long the size 
of the type had to be reduced. The 
natural question which everyone asked 
upon reading of a casualty was wheth- 
er the soldier carried insurance. Then, 
how much? 


The Canadians also testified that 
most of the policies are written on 


men of fifty, fiftyifive, sixty and even 
sixty-five. They have had no trouble 
in finding prospects. 


The Neglected Foreign Laborer 


One of the addresses at the con- 
vention which caused a lot of favor- 
able comment because of its great 
value to the man in the field was E. 
A. Woods’ tips about new prospects. 
What he had to say about the labor- 
ing man was of particular interest. 
Mr. Woods said that the foreigner in 
this country has been thoughtlessly 
neglected by insurance agents other 
than industrial agents. For some 
reasons the average agent has not put 
them in the category of large policy 
buyers, but as a matter of fact here 
is a field that is open to the most 
extensive cultivation. During the Lib- 
erty Loan drive the people in Pitts- 
burgh were amazed at the results in 
the rolling mills and factories. In 
some mills there was not a man who 
did not buy a bond, and while some 
of them were for only $50 there were 
others many times that figure. 


Life Insurance an American Institution 


While these mén will also buy of 
the next Liberty Loan their savings 
are by no means exhausted. In fact, 
there is not a reason in the world 
why hundreds of thousands of these 
foreigners should not be splendid life 
insurance prospects, 

“When they were in Lithuania or 
Bohemia or Russia the idea of life in- 
surance never entered their heads,” 
said Mr. Woods, “but they are in 
America now; they are in a country 
which has adopted life insurance as 
one of its most cherished institutions; 
they have been educated up to life 
insurance by the fact that their rela- 
tives and friends in the army and navy 
are insured, and for large amounts, 
teo, and they should be induced to 
buy insurance policies. Their wages 
are high; and they have the money 
to pay the premiums.” : 

Mr. Woods gave a number of new 
twists to the life insurance example 
ot the soldiers and Sailors. He said 
that the fact that their average policy 
is for more than $8,000 could be used 
to great advantage. 

“T heard an agent say the other day, 
‘Why, even Jim, who was the porter 
in the barber shop, carries $10,000 wita 


Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 


been rendering unexcelled service, does not 


work alone. Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Our enviable record for service in 


the past and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


ues JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


W 
a Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


UNDERWRITER 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


E 


No More International 
Agents’ Conventions 


HAVE MANY DISADVANTAGES 


Too Much Time Devoted to Addresses 
and Too Little to Delegates, 
the General View 


It is extremely doubtful if there will 
be another international convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Canadian Life 
Unierwriters’ Association. Admirable 
as was the joint convention last week 
in many respects there were certain 
disadvantages of the two associations 
meeting together, which are apparent 
on their face. 

In every convention there must be 
a number of formal addresses, and in 
the case of two associations meeting 
at the same time this type of address 
is doubled. Each association has as 
well a number of invited guests, some 
of whom are expected to talk, but 
whose speeches have nothing to do 
with the real meat of the convention 
—selling talks. Fortunately, at the 
convention last week two of the best 


addresses were those of Solicitor 
General Guthrie and Sir Edmund 
Walker, of Canada, but the fact re- 


mains that in a joint convention there 
must be too much preliminary talk be- 
fore the delegates have their innings. 
Time Limitation 

Then, too, there is the question of 
the time limitations of a program and 
the physical impossibility of crowding 
too many: addresses into a three days’ 
business session. 

Prominent men who attended last 
week’s convention do not care to be 
quoted, but from what can be gath- 


Uncle Sam. Surely, you don’t want a 
smaller policy than he hais.’” t 

In discussing the value to life in- 
surance of the closing of the breweries 
Mr. Woods cited the amount of money 
spent for alcohol in this country and 
said that all this wealth is now avail- 
able for purchase of other things. 

Mr. Woods’ twenty-one reasons why 
life insurance production should in- 
crease will be found in The Eastern 
Underwriters’ convention number of 
September 7. 


INSURANCE COMP 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York Ni WY. 
———————S>SSEE——e 


ered these views represent their senti- 
ments. 

The International Council idea is re- 
garded everywhere as a good one, and 
there is no reason why it should not 
be a success. The object of the coun- 
cil is to bring the two associations 
closer together, with some participa- 
tion from each country in the con- 
gresses of the other country, and a 
closer co-operation between the or- 
gans of the two associations, but the 
international convention idea will 
probably be only a memory. 

At Pittsburgh 

It is understood that the number 

of set speeches at the Pittsburgh con- 


vention next year will be limited to 
a handful. 


LIFE INSURANCE COURSE 


Subjects of S. S. Huebner Lectures At 
Opening Session at Columbia 
University 


The opening sessions of the S. S. 
Huebner life insurance lectures at 
Columbia will discuss these topics: 

“Protective Function of Life Insur- 
ance,” “Life Insurance In Its Relation 
To Saving,” “Investment Aspects of 
Life Insurance,” “Business Uses of 
Life Insurance,” “Term, Whole Life 
and Limited Payment Policies,’ “En- 
dowment Policies.” “Income Policies,” 
“Annuities,” “Group Insurance,” “Total 
Disability Benefits,’ “Sound Plan of 
Life Underwriting.” 

The lectures will be delivered every 
Friday afternoon at the University. 


Mrs. Forrest F. Dryden, wife of For- 


rest F. Dryden, president 6f The 
Prudential Insurance Co., of Newark, 
has been appointed chairman of the 


Essex County (New Jersey) War Coun- 
cit Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Dryden is one of 
the most active women in war work in 
the state. She is chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Red Cross 
Chapter for Newark, and has planned 
and executed the three big member- 
ship drives for Red Cross members in 


that city. She is now directing the 
work of the Industrial Service Clubs 
of the Y. W. C. A. in Bloomfield, one 


of the most important branches of this 
work conducted under the Blue Trian- 
gle organization. 


34 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
ky Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


In the special issue 
of The Hasitern Un- 
derwriter, published 
on September 10, 
and covering the 
proceedings of the National Associa- 
tion’s Convention, Sir Edmund Walk- 
er’s very valuable paper was printed 
in part. Some other points which he 
made and which space limitation did 
not allow being printed in the Septem- 
ber 10th issue follow: 


Of the various co-operative efforts of 
mian to aid industry and ittherefore to 
avoid waste, the honestly managed life 
insurance company is the finest ex- 
ample. It helps to mitigate the great- 
est trouble, death; it teaches people 
to apprehend and provide for other 
dangers; it multiplies their savings by 
its investments; it renders its bene- 
ficial provisions possible by spreading 
the cost of the individual disaster over 
the many who co-operate. It even im- 
proves the general health of man by its 
study of his life medically and by the 
wise conditions it imposes. 

On the investment side it enables 
countless farmers and landowners to 
make betterments and it is, or it 
should be, the main help of the home- 
builder, even of the most modest 
kind. 

Under the fierce light of this war by 
which the blinding errors of commer- 
cialism are exposed, we are learning 
loftier views of our duty to each other, 
and the narrow conception of an econ- 
omy based upon the unit of a pound 
or a dollar, instead of the unit of a 
man, is changing to one in which we 
are trying to realize that all industry 
is a natural service carried on for the 
good of the community as a whole, and 
that we as individuals or as corpora- 
tions are all fulfilling various necessary 
functions in the great process of in- 
dustry. * * * Gratitude is rare even 
when it has been earned and we need 
not expect it when it is asked as a 
reward for doing what the recipient, at 
least. regards as a duty. 

I shall only venture to suggest that 
out of this profit the cost of two main 
items—the one, insurance against old 
age, disability and death; the other, bet- 
ter conditions of living—should be 
borne, and I am emboldened to say this 
because many large and most success- 
ful employers admit the argument and 
act upon it. When in a bank or other 
business establishment, or in a govern- 
ment service, a pension fund is estab- 
lished, it is generally based on the sup- 
position that after a man has reached 
ful manhood, say at the age of twenty- 
five, he should, during thirty-five years 
of work ending at the age of sixty, be 
able to save enough to take care of his 
family in the ‘years when he cannot 
work, and that in addition there should 
be provision in case he dies or breaks 
down earlier. In such schemes the 
fact that the employee seems to pay 
only a part of the cost, while the em- 
ployer pays the balance, is misleading, 
because the part paid by the employer 
is only salary withheld from the em- 
ployee in order that it may be applied 
to such a pension and life insurance 
scheme. So long as labor is bought in 
a market of fierce competition and the 
individual workman shifts from shep 
to shop, influenced almost altogether 
by the wage alone, he is not as a rule 
able, and in any event is not usually 
provident enough. to make provision 
for his old age. Where labor troubles 
have been very bad the state may have 
forced the establishment of pension 
schemes under pressure from the labor 
unions, but in the opinion of advanced 
students, who can hardly be accused of 
bias, what is necessary is that the em- 


Employers’ 
Insurance 
Responsibility 
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ployer should realize that it is his duty 
to arrange for enough of every man’s 
pay to be directed to such a fund. If 
this involves paying away a portion of 
what in the past he has quite legally 
regarded as his profit, it merely means 
that we have arrived at a more just 
conception of our duty to each other, 
moving towards that more perfect 
state of society to which we are aim- 
ing. * * * 

If in a small town ten new factories 
are established in a short time. and the 
population is increased, say 80 or 40 
per cent. thereby, in a few years, is 
the problem changed because it hap- 
pens to be confused by the previous ex- 
istence of the town and by the varying 
effects of the new ventures? Landlords 
as a class may exist in the town but 
certainly no duty devolves on them, 
and if they try to meet the need at all 
they usually build the poorest possible 
houses and endeavor to obtain the 
highest possible rents. The duty of 
the ten new employers of labor, al- 
though intertwined and _ confused, 
seems to me to be just the same as 
that of the single employer who builds 
his factory in the country. I am not 
sure that the proper housing of work- 
ingmen, if done by companies owned 
by employers and managed as a busi- 
ness by experts, would involve any loss 
except the employment of capital at a 
rate of interest which, while sufficient 
for the ordinary investor, is not at- 
tractive to the man who can apply un- 
usual ability to the use of his capital. 

& = * 
A man who can sell will com- 
mand several times the sal- 
ary that he could earn in 
routine or clerical work, or 
even in some important con- 
structive work pertaining to produc- 
tion, accounts or finance. There are two 
main reasons for this. First, the exec- 
utive head of a business is very likely 
to think of his sales department in 
terms of income and profits and of his 
other department in terms of outgo 
and expense, and as a result, is likely 
to be more liberal in his plans for 
compensation in the sales department. 
Second, the actual worth to a firm of 
aman in any of these other fields can- 


Talks 
On 
Selling 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


not be accurately determined, but there 
is nothing uncertain about the worth 
of a salesman to his firm. It can be 
figured out in actual dollars and cents. 

The salesman comes into contact 
wtih a wide circle of business men. He 
acquires the ability to meet men and 
to address them. He gets a first-hand 
knowledge of the big business problem 
of distribution. He learns to observe 
the business methods of others. He 
develops poise and self-confidence. In 
short, he acquires the strong, positive 
qualities that make for success in busi- 
ness, 

With all its opportunities, selling, as 
a great sales manager has put it, is the 
most fascinating game in the world: 
and it is a game of brain, pure and sim- 
ple. It satisfies man’s inherent love of 
a contest, which vis inspired by the 
hazard of defeat and the chance of big 
victory. To sum up, the man who can 
sell is a success—others may be. 

Salesmanship, in its broadest sense, 
is essentially the selling of one’s point 
of view—the ability to start with the 
other fellow’s point of view and to 
lead his mind to the viewpoint of the 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies, ..... ..« .spseceeenle od gos 


It stood first in the world in amount 


of insurance placed in 1917 

5 ican Senne cee eee ee -$791,060,002 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
Se cee oie dels! vie ale P4008, 149,002 

It stood first in the world in gain in 


income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


seller. When one individual endeavors 
to influence another to adopt a cer- 
tain mental attitude or to act in a cer- 
tain way, he is practicing salesman- 
ship. Everyone can profit by a knowl- 
edge of the principles of salesmanship 
and of successful selling methods, us- 
ing the terms in this broad sense. 

Everyone, at one time or another, 
sells his services. If we can present 
our qualifications in such a way as to 
convince the other fellow, we shall sell 
our services more surely, and possibly 
at a higher figure than if we are un- 
certain in our methods. The corpora- 
tion treasurer, when he goes to borrow 
funds, must “sell” the bank on his prop- 
osition. The great lawyer, pleading for 
a life before a jury, is simply trying to 
“sell” that jury his point of view, 
Even a great statesman might well be 
compared to a high-class specialty sales- 
man. ; 

Every man, then, has a vital inter- 
est in that knowledge of the human 
mind and that practice of persuasion in 
which lies the essence of salesmanship. 
—‘Salesmanship and Sales Manage- 
ment.’” 


Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., assistant 
treasurer of the Adtna Life Insurance 
Co., who is now in the United States 
Army in France, has been promoted 
to be Major, Infantry, N. A., 101st Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion. Major Bulkeley 
enlisted in the old Troop B, entering 
as a private and rising until at the 
time the troop went to the Mexican 
border in June, 1916, he was its second 
lieutenant. He became captain in De- 
cember, 1916, after the return from 
Arizona. He became commander of the 
Company B, which succeeded the old 
troop. The unit went to Willimantic, 
Conn. in August 1917, and sailed for 
overseas in October. For several 
months he has been acting as major 
of the 101st Machine Gun Battalion, 
the commander, Major James L. How- 
ard, secretary of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, having gone to the 
staff of Major-General Clarence R. Hd- 
wards, commanding the Twenty-Sixth 
Division. 


Joining Merchants’ Association 

New York insurance, men are join- 
ing the Merchants’ Association in. in- 
creasing numbers. Warren M. Kim- 
ball & Co., 123 William Street; Pea- 
body, Slosson. & Smyth, 91 William 
Street; Starkweather & Shepley, 55 
John Street and John D. Wyeth & 
Co., 91 William Street, are among the 
new entrants. 


years. 
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Connecticut General 
Policy Provisions 


INNOVATIONS IN 1918 EDITION 


Extends Suicide Clause to Two Years, 
Also Contestable Period in 
Like Manner 


The 1918 edition of policies of, the 
Connecticut General Life contains many 
important changes as pointed out in a 
letter to agents describing an annual 
life policy, participating, the issuance 
of which began September 3. The com- 
pany states: 

Edition of 1918 

Protection in event of total and a | 
manent disability printed on first page 
of contract and materially liberalized. 
Provides settlement in twenty annual 
instalments of 6.8% of the face of.the 
policy, with the continuance of such 
payments as long as the insured. sur- 
vives and is totally disabled. In. lieu 
ot such annual instalments the pay- 
ments may be made monthly at. the 
rate of $5.75 for each $1,000 of. insur- 
ance. 

Revival in Event of Lapse 

Provides for instatement upon satis- 
factory evidence of insurability, at the 
Company’s rates for standard risks. 

Suicide Clause 

Suicide is not a risk assumed by the 

Company during the first two years. 
Incontestability 
Contestable during the first two 


Premium Refund 
Addition of paragraph providing that 
the policy shall become full paid or 
mature when the legal reserve and sur- 
plus credited thereto under Options 2, 
3, 4, 5 or 6, are sufficient to bring 
about this result. 
Change of Beneficiary 
Addition of a paragraph providing 
that the insured may release the pol- 
icy, or any additions or accumulations, 
for a cash, loan or other value, if the 
right to change the benefit has been 
reserved, without the ccnsent or signa- 
tures of any beneficiary. 
War Service 
inclusion of war service clause which 
specifically places no restrictions on 
Military service within the United 
States. For naval service or military 
service involving aeronautics, or out- 
side of the United States, a permit 
must be obtained, for which at present 
an extra premium at the rate of $100 
per thousand per annum is required. 
The disability clause is rendered null 
and void during war service. 
Surrender Values 
Full reserve guaranteed at the end 
of the tenth and succeeding years. 
Company may defer payment of cash 
o- loan values for a period not exceed- 
ing ninety days from date of applica- 
tion, in accordance with the statutes 
of certain states. 


Settlement Options 

New and attractive additional meth- 
ods of settlement incorporated in the 
policy. Special agreement for settle- 
ment included, providing by endorse- 
ment for the abrogation of the right 
of any beneficiary other than a corpora- 
tion or voluntary association, to com- 
mute any instalments or withdraw any 
deposit without permission of the in- 
sured filed with the Company during 
his lifetime. 

As the policy does not forbid mili- 
tary service within the United States, 
no permit for such Service is necessary. 


CART BEFORE THE HORSE 

The man who is able to pay for 
either a home on the instalment plan 
or for a life insurance policy, as he 
chooses, but not for both, gets the 
eart before the horse if he adonts the 
former plan. If he has already con- 
tracted for a home he can right things 
by taking life insurance in sufficient 
amount to pay off the mortgage in 
case of his death—‘Points.” 
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Hunsicker on Estates Insurance 
(Continued from page 5) 


them. This insurance you can make 
Payable to an individual, thus freeing 
it from taxation, or it can be made 


payable to your executor, he to pay the ° 


tax immediately with the life insurance 
fund provided for that purpose. In 
this latter case, of course, it would be 
subject to tax. 


$1,000,000, Estate Argument . 


Now, what will be the amount your 
estate must pay in taxes? You can see 
by these charts exactly what must be 
paid. We will assume, for argument 
sake, that your estate is worth $1,000,- 
000. The Federal Government Inherit- 
ance tax of September 1916 and amend- 
ed in March of 1917, would amount to 
$57,750. The War Inheritance tax of 
October 1917 would amount to $19,250; 
your New York direct inheritance tax 
is 4 per cent. for lineal descendants, 
amounting to $40,000 (there are some 
small exemptions in the New York 
State law ranging from $500 to $5,000 
for each heir) and the total tax would 
be $117,000. In addition, there is a tax 
on a tax. You may have holdings in 
other states. The taxes in these other 
states must be paid in addition to the 
New York State tax, and from these 
charts you can tell exactly what must 

e paid. You may have stock ina Penn- 
sylvania corporation making it neces- 
sary to pay a tax in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The bulk of your estate may 
consist of stock in a company incorpo- 
rated in New Jersey, and you will have 
to pay an additional tax to the State 
of New Jersey before any transfer will 
be made. 


A Pennsylvania Case 


The other day I heard of the estate 
of a Pennsylvanian whose principal 
holdings were in the States of Wash- 
iagton, Oregon and California (in this 
last named state, the State direct tax 
goes as high as 15 per cent.). In figur- 
ing out the total amount of taxes to be 
paid by this estate thé executors found 
that they would have to pay the Fed- 
eral Inheritance tax, the Pennsylvania 
Inheritance tax on his entire holdings, 
as well as the tax on his holdings in 
three states I have just mentioned. On 
a valuation of his entire estate of $7,- 
000,000, it was found that it would take 
$2,000,000. What a grand thing it would 
have been for the estate if that man 
had had the foresight enough to pro- 
vide for its taxes. His executor is un- 
able to borrow the money and indica- 
tions are that his estate will have to 
be sold at an awful sacrifice to realize 
the cash to pay these taxes. This is 
only one of many such instances that 
are occurring quite frequently where 
the executors are trying to find ex- 
cuses why the taxes should not be paid, 
and putting off the day when without 
doubt the Government will sacrifice 
the estate to secure their money. 

I honestly and truly believe that every 
man who has accumulated an estate 
of any reasonable proportion must pro- 
vide life insurance if he can secure it 
to cover these taxes which must be 
paid. I feel that he must have it and 
I cannot understand it if he does not 
avail himself of the opportunity of buy- 
ing it. 


Raymond P. Wheeler, of the Travel- 
ers Actuarial Department, has received 
a commission as lieutenant at the Cen- 
tral Officers Training School at Camp 
Lee, Petersburg, Va. 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHW ESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“¢Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ 

“TI beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


‘¢The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.’” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


OLDER MEN AS AGENTS 

The accident and health companies 
are taking steps to induct into their 
service, as agents to replace men who 
are in military service or subject to 
it, men who are either above 45 or 
physically unfit for active service and 
several of the companies have had 
very good experience with men of this 


type. 


More 
Power 


yr 

To You 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines has 
received notice of the safe arrival over- 
seas of Capt. Glen R. McCarty, 365th 
Inf., A.E.F., who formerly was one of 
the able salesmen of the Company in 
the state of Illinois. 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
= furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Mortality Query * 
(Continued from page 1) 


lication of the Actuarial report, the 
committee believes that it would be in- 
appropriate to make further reference 
ai this time to the specific features of 
the new mortality investigation. 

The committee on new mortality in- 
vestigation consists of H. Pierson Ham- 
mond. Actuary, Connecticut Insurance 
Department; George W. Smith, Actu- 
ary, Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment; R. E. Ankers, Actuary, Virginia 
Insurance Department; H. E. Ryan, 
chairman, Actuary, New York Insur- 
ance Department. 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


Payroll Auditor King, of the Aetna 
office at 100 William Street, has taken 
up Y. M. C. A. work and will leave 
soon for France. He will visit all the 
camps there and audit the accounts. 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
10s William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
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Entered as second-class matter April 
's, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
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CONVENTION AMENITIES 

As this is the season for insurance 
agents’ conventions it is a fitting time 
for some comments upon the amenities 
which should govern gatherings of this 
kind. The life agents met in New 
York last week, the fire agents meet 
in Cleveland next week, while in Oc- 
tober there will be a gathering of the 
casualty agency clans in Atlantic ‘City. 

In many respects the convention of 
the life agents held at the Hotel Astor 
nearly all of last week was an extra- 
ordinary affair of the kind. Certainly, 
more insurance men attended this con- 
vention than have ever before been at 
a business session of insurance men, 
and there was not a dull moment. 
Counting those taking either a peek or 
a complete survey of the proceedings 
there were at least 3,000 men and wo- 
men sellers of insurance, while the cal- 
iber of men who appeared before the 
convention was high and the speaking 
worthy of them. One would think that 
a convention which had promised as 
attractions President Wilson, Secre- 
tary of State Lansing, Lord Reading, 
the British High Commissioner, and 
Charles BE. Hughes, and which did not 
make good on the appearance of these 
celebrities, would have rather hard 
sledding to hold the crowd, but, great 
as was the disappointment over the 
non-appearance of these men of high 
station, the convention was a big suc- 
cess just the same. There were enough 
dignitaries of the outside world and 
in the business itself to make every 
session worth while. That they could 
have been even more illuminative and 
instructive is the only tinge of regret. 


There is a code of amenities govern: 
ing conventions just the same as indi- 


viduals and managers of gatherings 
of this sort should bear them 
in mind. It should also be constantly 


before convention managers- that the 
underlying motive inducing busy) men 
to attend conventions, traveling: in some 
instances across the eontinent, is to 
benefit in a business way through the 
sessions.:.When all is said and done 
the raison d’etre of a convention of 
insurance agents is to check up the sell- 
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ing ideas of the year, to learn about 
new ones, and to analyze them. If a 
convention or: congress of life under- 
writers does not unearth a new selling 
idea it is a failure. If the delegate at 
the convention returns to his homé 
without having picked up something 
pew and worth-while which he can com- 
municate to his fellow townsmen or 
agents not fortunate enough to attend 
the convention, the value of the trip 
is questionable. Because this is true, 
in the last analysis, the men who at- 
tend the convention, particularly the 
most successful men, should partici- 
pate in the proceedings as much a's 
possible. The set speeches and rou- 
tine reports should be gotten out of 
the way as rapidly as possible, leaving 
plenty of time for discussion, the nar- 
ration of experiences and the asking 
of questions. This not only makes a 
more instructive convention, but a more 
spontaneous one. If the discussion 
that furnishes the meat of the proceed- 
ings is too long delayed it will take 
place before empty seats, as the last 
day of a convention opens with a di- 
minishing attendance, while the con- 
cluding session as a rule is poorly at- 
tended. 

Those who came to the convention 
last week fortunately heard consider- 
able discussion on two big new feat- 
ures of life insurance salesmanship, 
viz.: the inheritance tax arguments, 
and the new prospects which must take 
the place of the depleted list caused 
by the war, but they did not hear quite 
enough. Four men who have been re- 
markably successful in presenting 
estates taxation life insurance selling 
arguments and: who were advertised to 
speak did show up, but were introduced 
at such a period in the proceedings 
that an attempt was made to rush this 
important discussion through in forty 
minutes. When the delegates demand- 
ec more of this discussion it was not 
possible to give it to them as the event 
had been placed too far down in the 
program. The discussion following the 
reading of a paper by HE. A. Woods, giv- 
ing twenty-two reasons why agents 
should write more life insurance than 
ever, was also rather poorly handled 
as no previous arrangement had been 


‘made for floor participation in the dis- 


cussion. . 

Thus, two features of tremendous 
value to the delegates were not empha- 
sized as they should have been. The 
excuse of the convention managers is 
avery good one; i. e., the internation- 
ai convention made it necessary to take 
up a let. of time im«eformal, felicitous 
speeches of an international nature, 
and the deep undercurrent of war en- 
thusiasm made it impossible for many 
of the speakers to talk without discuss- 
ivrg at length various phases of the 
war. Just where to draw the line at 
war talk is a problem of the most deli- 
cate nature, which all convention man- 
agers must meet. Certainly, everybody 
would be greatly, disappointed if mem. 
bers of the American. or Canadian gov: 
ermimen ts —distinguished representa- 
tives of both were present last week— 
did not discuss the war. And the of- 
ficers of the associationis“are perfectly 


_correct in discussing certain phases of 


the war in their prepared annual re- 


‘ports, but some effort should be made 
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at trade conventions to convince the 
ordinary man in the business, the man 
without real inside knowledge of the 
great events in the war and diplomatic 
field, the regular speaker on a business 
or technical topic, that he is not sup- 
posed to outline America’s war aims, 
tell why we are fighting, predict the 
duration of the war, delve into diplo- 
matic subjects, ete. at great length. 
There is a ready temptation to do this 
and while the speaker’s ardor, indigna- 
tion and patriotism are most commend- 
able, a lot of time is consumed. 


At the same time, officers of con- 
ventions should also bear in mind that 
a trade speaker is entitled to courteous 
treatment when he arises to speak on 
a topic before the convention. He 
should not be hushed up in an arbitrary 
fashion, nor choked by the gavel in 
an unceremonious manner. At the con- 
vention last week some of the most 
thoughtful students of the business were 
not given enough consideration because 
it was desired to rush the proceedings 
through. The ultimate effect of this 
may be to drive certain individuals 
away from conventions, the very type 
of men, often, who should attend and 
participate in the discussions. 

Another convention amenity to be 
observed is the proper introduction of 
speakers. In his presentation to the 
audience the chairman should identify 
them. If he does not, much of the 
value of the talk is lost. 


Despite the fact that there was 
enough good material at the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ con- 
vention to have kept the convention 
going for at least another week the 
amazing thing is that so much “good 
stuff’ was crowded into the sessions. 
Every delegate left the city richer than 
when he came in instructive, valuable 
information; broader by reason of his 
contact with shining lights, freshly in- 
spired by the glows of patriotism, and 
proud of the fact that he had attended 
a convention that will long live in the 
raemories of all who attended. 


SNAP JUDGMENT 
Lawrence W. King, Rate Supervisor 
of Minnesota, in a paper on State Su- 
pervision of Fire Insurance Rates, said 
to insurance commissioners this week 
that the H. G. R., L. & L., Universal, 
Pink, Pacific Coast and Texas General 
Basis Schedules have served a pur- 
‘pase, but that their days of usefulness 

are rapidly nearing an end. 


How does he know that the E. G. R. 
and L. &. L. are nearing the end of 
their usefulness? Neither of them has 
been in operation as a practical rat> 
making schedule. The L. & L. is in- 
tended as an improvement upon exist- 
ing schedules of the same general na- 
ture; while the E. G. R, strikes into a 
new field and for practical use would 
require years of data-gathering upon 
which to base its operations since it 
has for its foundation the classified 
experience of all fire insurance com- 
panies over a period of years. 


PARET NOW WITH OCEAN 
Frank M. Paret, formerly special 
agent of the Fidelity & Casualty at- 
tached to the metropolitan office, is 
now with the Ocean Accident as an 
automobile underwriter. 
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ROWLAND S. MARSHALL 


Rowland S. Marshall, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is one of the few men. in 
insurance who have made the leap suc- 
cessfully from fire to life insurance. 
He has been appointed general agent 
of the Missouri State Life for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia, For- 
merly he was a well-known fire agent 
in Washington. 

* * * 

James G. Madigan, recently elected 
president of the International Claim 
Association, is a native of Albany 
County, New York. He was a. student 
at Union University and took the law 
course at the Albany Law School. He 
practiced law in the Capitol City be- 
fore going to New York to take charge 
of the claim work for the Great Hast- 
ern Casualty, with which he is now 
connected. His position with that 
company is rather unique in casualty 
claim work. All the claims of the vari- 
ous branches of the business conduct- 
ed by that company are handled by one 
claim department of which me Madi- 
gan is the chief. 

He is also the general attorney for 
the company and conducts personally 
the work arising out of the automobile 
and liability departments in the Metro- 
politan District, besides supervising | all 
the claim work of the company wher- 
ever it conducts its business. 


Mr. Madigan has been advocating for 
some time the closer co-operation be- 
tween the casualty and life companies, 
particularly with reference to the in- 
spection and investigation: branch of 
the work and has been successful in 
bringing about a conference for the dis- 
cussion of a uniform application blank 
for use by both classes of insurance 
organizations. 

At the convention in Chicago, Mr. 
Madigan read an interesting paper on 
“The Effect of War Conditions on Claim 
Work.” It is disclosed remarkable 
changes in statistics with regard to 
claims made against the casualty com- 
panies, particularly in industrial, health 
and. accident, theft and automobile 
negligence insurance. 


Mr. Madigan expects the coming year 
in the Claim Association to complete 
the work of standardization of claim 
blanks, in which the Association | has 
been engaged for-some time. 

4 * * * 


A : ‘ 
W. O. Badger, Jr., a New York in- 
surance lawyer, ‘is receiving condo- 


lences from friends because of the 
death of his baby. _ 


a 
am 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Sherman 
Will Address Agents 


ON FEDERAL ENCROACHMENTS 


Thirty-five Delegates Attending From 
New York State—Cleveland Agents 
Active 


The convention plans of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents are 
taking their final form and Secretary- 
Treasurer Chauncey ‘SS. S. Miller an- 
nounced this week that U. 8S. Senator 
Lawrence Y. Sherman, of Illinois, 
would make the opening address at 
the convention on the subject of “‘Fed- 
eral Encroachments on _ Insurance.” 
This and the duty of insurance agents 
in the war are to be the two major 
topics of the convention. There will 
be thirty-five delegates from the New 
York State Association, most of whom 
plan to leave on the Lake Shore Lim- 
ited on Monday afternoon, together 
with the New Jersey and Connecticut 
delegates. 

Other Speakers 

In addition to the speakers already 
announced addresses will be made by 
F. A. McElroy, Columbus, “Cash Pre- 
miums vs. Undue Credit”; A. W. Neale, 
Oscar A. Smith, August Rehhan, P. J. 
Clancy and G. Arthur Howell. Com- 
missioner Fairchild, of Colorado, will 
also speak on “Federal Encroach- 
ments.” 

A reception committee of eighteen 
Cleveland local agents has been ap- 
pointed, some of whom will be in the 
lobby of the hotel at all times to direct 
the delegates to the place of meeting. 
A dinner, dance and special entertain- 
ment has been planned for Thursday 
evening to be held in the Ball Room of 
the Winton Hotel and _ reservations 
have also been secured for this eve- 
ning at the Winton Ice Skating Rink, 
which is one of the largest in tne 
country. 

The plan for Tuesday evening has 
been changed to include a Liberty 
dinner and smoker in the Statler at 
which all patriotic demonstrations will 
take place in order not to interfere 
with the set program of the conven- 
tion. An automobile ride around the 
city has been arranged for Wednes- 
day with many sources of entertain- 
ment provided for tne ladies while the 
_men delegates are occupied in business 
session. 

_ Mr. Miller also reports that the 
, present outlook is that the convention 
will be the biggest in the history of 
the association, with two and three 
times the usual number of delegates 
from practically every state except 
some of the Pacific Coast Associations. 


nT 


Committee to Draft 
New Enemy Clause 


CONSULT OUTSIDE INTERESTS 


National Board Committee Will Meet 
Again on Tuesday of Next: Week 
for Action 


Invitations to various commercial in- 
terests to attend a meeting on Tues- 
day at which the provisions of the 
present enemy clause attached to fire 
insurance policies would be discussed 
were sent out by the National Board 


this week and _ representatives of 
the .merchants’ Association, Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, title and mort- 
gage companies, underwriters and 
brokers were present at the meeting. 
The various phases of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act and the present 
enemy clause were discussed and sevy- 
eral amendments to the clause sug- 
gested, following which a committee 
representing all interests was. ap- 
pointed to meet again on Tuesday of 
next week with their findings to be 
submitted to the committee of the 
National Board. ‘The committee ap- 
pointed is composed of Hartwell Ca- 
bell, attorney for the Alien Property 
Custodian; A. B. Latson, representing 
the Brooklyn Chamber of ‘Commerce; 
C. J. Doyle, counsel of the National 
Board; and Walter Lindner, counsel 
of the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


NEWARK HIT BY WAR 
Robert O’Gorman, of O’Gorman & 
Young, Newark, is going into the serv- 
ice. His partner, Roger Young, has al- 
ready gone. The war fever is gripping 


other Newark insurance men. Louis 
O. Faulhaber has taken a decidedly 
warlike attitude of late. C. T. Moffatt 


talks as though he might pack up and 
ZO. i 


Fire Insurance 


Am 388 years of age and married. 
Have had 12 years of agency expe- 
rience and 6 years executive field 
experience as a Home Office Special 
Agent for a, Casualty Comnany. Am 
thoroughly familiar with New York, Ohio, 
Indiana and Southern Michigan. What 
have you to offer? i 
October Ist. At present living in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Address, 


“SPECIAL AGENT,” 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 
Street, 


Will be available 


105 William New York 


THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED . 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 


Special 
Agent’s Position Wanted 
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. — THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President : 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180, 


193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE 
TORNADO 
RENTS 
PROFITS 
HULLS 
CARGOES 
FLOATERS 


MARINE 

WIND STORM 
LIGHTNING 
EXPLOSION 
COMMISSIONS 
AUTOMOBILES 
LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


London 


| 
| 


Stive Snsurance Co. Wtd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Wancashire 


of Waterton. 1.3. 


65th Annual Statement 
ASSCES So stcn tate s's's « c's: vistnmaibiercisicntanle $5,574,008.60 
Liabilities a .. 2,923,025.51 
Capital Sess a6 sees sy 500, 
Conflagration Surplus ... oC 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 


° 
F. F. BUELL, -Troy, N. Y., Special 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


G 
CALDWELL OPERATIONS ENDED 


Enemy Property Custodian Makes 
Statement Telling of Misunder- 
standings of Work 


The following statement was sent 
out last week by A. Mitchell Palmer, 
Custodian of Alien Properties, describ- 
ing the operations of Dean Caldwell 
in connection with his office and tell- 
ing of the discontinuance of the same: 

“Having taken over nearly 200 cor- 
porations, owned in whole or in part 
by the enemy, I felt that I should be 
certain that their physical properties 
were properly insured. I accordingly 
asked Dean (Caldwell, an insurance 
broker of Washington, who has had 
considerable experience in that line of 
work, to make a survey of the exist- 
ing insurance upon the larger proper- 
ties. As this work was being done in 
the interest of the corporations them- 
selves, I suggested to the directors of 
the corporations that Caldwell’s com- 
pensation should be paid by them, and 
that it might either be paid by a fee for 
the service rendered, or by giving him 
the additional insurance, if any, which 
we might find it necessary for the com- 
pany to carry. This was left entirely 
to the judgment of the board. 

“In our letter to the companies we 
said: 

“‘Since the properties involved will 
secure the benefit of Mr. Caldwell’s 
services, it seems proper that hfs com- 
pensation should be borne by the prop- 
erties rather than by the Government. 
It has been arranged with Mr. Cald- 
well that he will accept as his com- 
pensation the brokerage to be derived 
from placing any additional insurance 
which may be necessary, in the event 
it is seen fit to allow him to place the 
same. In the event additional insur- 
ance is otherwise placed, Mr. Caldwell 
should, of course, receive a reasonable 
fee for his services. The method of 
compensation is intended to be left 
wholly to your option. And it will be 
understood that Mr. Caldwell will not 
interfere in any way with existing in- 
surance or with the contracts of com- 
panies for such insurance with insur- 
ance companies, agents or brokers now 
handling the same.’ 

“IT left entirely to the several boards 
of directors to determine how Mr. Cald- 
well’s compensation should be arranged, 
and made it perfectly clear that the 
present insurance arrangement of the 
companies should not be interfered 
with in any way. The suggestion that 
his compensation might be paid, if the 
directors desired, by the brokerage on 
additional insurance was simply in- 
tended to save expense to the corpora- 
tions. 

“Some weeks ago, however, I learned 
that some of the corporations involved 
and their regular insurance agents and 
brokers were laboring under the im- 
pression that we intended to divert a 
large portion of this business to Mr. 
Caldwell, a result which was not in 
contemplation. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Caldwell has done valuable service 
for us at considerable expense to him- 
self, for which he has not yet been 
compensated, and the brokerage which 
he has received on additional insur- 
ance placed by him has been negligi- 
ble as compared with the expense to 
which he has been put in our service. 

“Rather than have our purpose and 
position misconstrued in the insur- 
ance world I decided some weeks ago 
to dispense with the services of. Mr. 
Caldwell in this matter and shall here- 
after rely upon the boards of directors 
of the several companies to make an 
sccurate survey of the insurance which 
they carry and to see that any addition- 
al insurance which we may deem neces- 
sary is placed through such agents or 
brokers as they may select.” 
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NEW JERSEY AGENTS SET DATE 


Large Attendance Assured at Atlantic 
City to Hear Results of Cleve- 
land Gathering 


This year the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents will meet in 
Atlantic City, September 26. As this 
date follows that of the National As- 
sociation meeting in Cleveland, the 
discussions will be of more than usual 
interest as many Jersey men will go 
to Cleveland. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


BASEBALL LEAGUE RESULTS New York, N. 


The standing of the teams of the 
Insurance Baseball League as a result 
of matunday's games is as follows: 

Won Lost Percent. 


Phone: John 2312 


Continental 11 2 846 
LASAtTAn. Velie 10 3 .769 
O. 'G. Orr & | 9 3 .750 ee 
rhe ta RidttesaitWes + « sHtaiete ; 3 oe IN LICHFE 
r SNS ic cites « « sialseetovaies ; 
oie Sa a Ce : ee LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES | 
PHOENIX: oceccetees 9+. oonetne 4 10 285 AND CUBA 
Aetaa, Wiite season ws cman il 12 .076 
BROKERS’ LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE be F. F L I N D E L L 


The New York Brokers’ Association 
is preparing for the new Liberty Loan 
drive and a meeting will be held soon 
at which the final arrangements will 
be made. 


INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 NEW YORK 
LOCAL OFFICES 
| 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. NEWARK, N. J. 
153 Remsen St. 9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 2504 Main Tel. 614 Mulberry 


J. T. GEERY COMMISSIONED 

John T. Geery, of Geery & Coutant, 
has been commissioned a _ second 
lieutenant in the chemical division of 
the Army and will be stationed at 
Lakehurts, N. J. 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CoO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 


CHARTIER HAS BOSTON 
Charles C. Chartier, Long Island 
City agent, has been appointed agent in 
that territory for the Boston Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Chartier now rep- 
resents the Scottish Union, State As- 

surance, Mercantile and Boston. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1854 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THR 


IN CHARGE OF FIRE BRANCH 


Elwood Heffner has taken a position Aasttsii veces ste. Po Scout $2,192,173.14 HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
P in United States..... th ty of 
with Kookogey & Hook as manager of Tel Tee een pae pe er oy ot ee 
the fire department. Mr. Heffner had States from 1874 to 1917, FRED 4 HUBBARD WE fooler 
i inclusive ..-......cssup ae 25,298,472.00 ce-President 
been manager of the fire department in E. S. JARVIS, ‘Secretary 


the office of Joseph S. Blum & Co., 80 W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Maiden Lane. He was also with the 
Aetna, doing outside work in tne fire 
and automobile departments. 


WILLIAM MORRISON, ‘Aas Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 


JOINS STICK AGENCY 


Albert Rovics. .a brother of S. E. 
Rovics. of M. C. Feldman & Co., is 
now attached. to the Brooklyn agency 
of John Stick as a Solicitor. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance| 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA, 


100 


WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


307 


P Hol. LUA D ERP eA 
ADEQUATE 
ee ries CLARENCE A. KROUSE & GO. | 3 Ga 
oh il LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS Ce 
25 W. 
ALL LINES 325 ALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. - Home Office: 68 William Street 
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‘Where Hardison Draws 
: The License Line 


PROTECTION FOR REAL AGENTS 


Will Not Permit Banks or Automobile 
Dealers to Dictate Insurance 
Placing 


In a paper on “Agency and Broker- 
age Problems” Commissioner Hardi- 
son, of Massachusetts, addressing the 
Insurance Commissioners’ convention 
in Denver this week, said he did not 
intend to issue a license to those who 
seek to secure commissions on premi- 
ums for insurance on their own in- 
terests. No licenses to men who place 
insurance for their employers only 
would be issued. Continuing he said: 


Then again there is a class of agents who 
are in such an advaintageous position as to 
force applications to be made to them for in- 
surance. I refer to officers of savings and co- 
operative banks, which loan large amounts in 
the aggregate on mortgages. The banks, of 
course, want their interests insured and re- 
quire that fire policies be furnished by the 
‘mortgagor. We do not permit them to attempt 
to take this business from the borrower’s agent 
or broker, nor do we permit the bank officers 
to use their knowledge of the expiration of 
policies to secure the renewal in companies 
which they represent. Indeed, they have to 
sign ain agreement with me that they will not 
interfere with this business by taking advan- 
tage of the information which they possess to 
eliminate the borrower’s agent or broker. But 
for this rule about all the insurance placed 
upon loans in some of the banks would be 
negotiated by the officers of the banks or by 
some employee thereof. 

Automobile dealers and their employees are 
now beginning to seek licenses for the purpose 
of insuring the cars which they sell, but I 
require them to sign a similar agreement so 
as to protect regular agents. : 


Soldier Agents Interests Safeguarded 


The Commissioner made the follow- 
ing statement regarding holding busi- 
ness for soldier agents: 


The departure of many agents aind brokers 
to fight our battles in the trenches, thus ren- 
dering it impossible for them to continue to 
conduct their business, presents another prob- 
Jem which will increase in importance if the 
draft age is increased to 45, as the older ages 
will show a larger and more important volume 
of business to be taken caire of. Up to the 
present time no cases have come to my at- 
tention that it was difficult to handle under 
our rule that an arrangement should be made 
with some competent person having a license 
to carry on the absentee’s business in the ab- 
sentee’s interest and without compensation 
from commissions, or, if an inexperienced per- 
son is to carry it on, the condition must be 
met that his work will be supervised. I have 
reason to believe that the agents who remain 
at home are responding in a most gratifying 
manner to calls for assistance by those who 
are making the sacrifice. They could hardly 
do less and in event that the absentee never 
returns, which will be the fact in many cases, 
this business, I trust and believe, will be 
handed over in good faith and conscience to 
the representatives of those to whom it right- 
fully belongs. 


Criticizes Excessive Cancellations and 
Over-Insurance 


Commissioner Hardison also de- 
clared that special consideration should 
be shown women who are widows of 
insurance agents and who expect to 
continue their husband’s business. 

During his talk he criticized the non- 
taken policy practice and over-insur- 


Telephones: John 63-64-65 


Northern Asse. Co., Ltd. of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


Teluphones: 


LEWIS & GENDAR, 


New York City Agents 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 


145 MONTAGUE STREET, 
Main 6370-6371-6372 


ance. Responsibility for the latter ne 
gave to the practice of paying the 
same remuneration to poor underwrit- 
ing as to good underwriting agents. 


Ellsworth Argues For Individual Re- 
sponsibility For Fires 


F. H. Bllsworth, Commissioner of 
Michigan, in discussing “The Fire In- 
surance Situation” said the time has 
arrived in this country for individual 
responsibility for fires. 


“Is there any reason why a person 
should not be punished in some way 
for maintaining a property endanger- 
ing the lives and property of others?” 
he asked. Fire insurance affords about 
the only medium known through which 
a man may profit by his own negli- 
gence, and in every other sphere of 
human activity a man is barred from 
recovery by his own carelessness .or 
neglect. He sharply criticized the over- 
zealous agent. 

He said the best remedy for reduc- 
ing toe cost of insurance is to reduce 
the loss ratio. This remedy, not goy- 
ernmental or state insurance, is the 
proper one. “The great insurance sys- 
tem now in existence, upon which the 
business of the country is dependent, 
must not be broken down or impaired. 
This is no time for experiments and 
substitution of theories.” 


LETTER FROM LT. LUDLUM 


Son of Home’s Vice-President Writes 
from Hospital—Front Changes 
Rapidly 


Vice-President Ludlum, of the Home, 
whose son, Lieutenant Clarence A. 
Ludlum, Jr., was wounded in action in 
France during the first week in Aug- 
ust, received an unusually interesting 
letter from him just before leaving for 


the Commissioners’ convention. The 
letter in part follows: 

‘Back again with my old stand-bys, the 
doctors and nurses. Funny thing, the first 
book I looked at when I got in was, “Speak- 
ing of Operations.” I thought of reading it 
over again so I could get some humorous in- 
spirations for this letter but I decided that 


my case waisn’t quite as humorous an 
operation, althoush it is less dangerous. If I 
were to tell you with a sad voice what I came 
here for, it would sound as if my last day 
had come and the card of Fate had been picked 
for me, but nothing like that. so, als I can’t 
tell it in words, consider it “writing it with 
a nleasant voice.” 


Well. a great big shrapnel burst near me 
and a little tiny piece hit me in the shoulder; 
that was August 5 and now the bandage is 
all off. In fact it was a slim excuse for a 
wound strine that I now “sport.” At the same 
time all this hannened. TI got a little gas: that 
was the stuff that knocked me out and that 
might have been worse. Sorter “indisposed” 
for a couple of days and now about the only 
thing wrong is that mv stomach hurts and it 
left me pretty weak. Nothing to worry about 
The captain of my comnany is in the ward 
opposite and Captain Eddy is down stairs 
with a bullet through his leg. 


I suppose Mary (Lieutenant Ludlum’s sister 
who is with the Red Cross at the front.) 
wrote you about the 15th of July. I saw her 
the 14th and the 18th, when the hig show 
started. The 39th was on the job and it took 
until now to knock me ont: even now. they 
haven’t done a good iob of it. But I have &n 
officer and a couple of men to my credit. 

I suess von are getting the good news over 
in the Old Country. aren’t vou? If we ston 
fighting a dav or two, it’s an awful long walk 
to the front—the new front. 


as 


Inc. 


Firemen’s Inc. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Inc. of N. Y. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 


JAMES H. 


EPWORTH 


NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET 
NEWARK 


Phone Market 6536 


SERVICE 
FIRST 


80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
Phone John 4560 
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RE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE HUMBOLDT 


Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive 
Statement January 1, 1918 
Mortengea ASSETS $950,505.65 LIABILITIES 
mente aed? Bonds 302°499.50 Capital “Fix dam cases cons cnceeaaeee $ 300,000.00 
Real Estate ......... 103,540.90 || Unadjusted Losses ..........+0+. 93,290.82 
“per on eace are ie te oetae 162,884.18 || ReServes.cisscaveevacstesaecceuue 1,024,694.02 
ere: ue and Accrued...... 0 
ee 5 we: san 16 —. Other Liabilities .............0¢+ 28,500.00 
Agents’ Balances .......e 180,375.54 Net SUrplus. cdsccccesesccacncweat 304,131.20 
Collateral Loans ............005 - 32,643.75 
Re-insurance Losses Due from 
Other Companies .............. 858.52 
$1,750,616.04 $1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President - 
EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. F, W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


ARCHIBALD.A. McKINLEY, President 
D. J. DAVIDSON, Vice-President 


H. C. JONES, Secretary and Treasurer 
I. W. ROCKEY, Managing Underwriter 


Merchants National Fire 


Insurance Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Home Office: 
No. 29 So. La Salle St. 


CAPITAL 
$250,000.00 


AN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 
Cash Capital $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus ......... $2,384,971.20 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


eet et eee 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, resident 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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NOT HOW ANY BUT HOW GOOD 


One trained Soldier is -yorth a dozen of the other kind. And 
so it is with the Fire Insurance Agent. Experience and qualifi- 
@i cations are the factors in his success. This Company is not 
Ma] so particular about having a large Agency force as it is in hav- 
ing a good Agency force. One of the benefits of such a plant is 
a that the Company can extend such Agents the best it has in the 
fai way of service and facilities. Not now and then but ALL the 
al time the NATIONAL UNION will speed up the efficiency of your 
a office, With a known capacity for extending distinctive service 
Ea) which is practical, constant and real the NATIONAL UNION pre- 
es sents attractive opportunities to experienced Agents of reliable 
a) character. Get your Agency—Now. 
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It Pays To Write 
Small Policies 


NOT BE 


SHOULD IGNORED 


Hartford Fire Punctures An Argument 
That Premiums Under $5 Mean 
a Loss 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany makes some interesting com- 
ments on the investigation of the Fire 
Insurance Company of Columbus, O., 
on the cost of conducting the local 
agency business. The Columbus club 
reached the conclusion that all policies 
whose premiums are less than $5 are 
handled at a net loss to the agent, a 
conclusion which the Hartford calls 
“surprising.” The club estimates that 
in time, clerk hire, rent, heat, light and 
service, a policy costs the agent $1.23 
by the time it is ready for delivery to 
the assured, using the following ar- 
gument: 


If it [the policy] happens to bear the mini- 
mum premium, $2, and is a 25 per cent. risk, 
it has already lost you, in actual cash, the 
sum of 73 cents; i. e. the cost of handling it 
up to the front door, $1.23, less the gross com- 
mission realized from it, 50 cents. You are 
going to pay out in expense the gross com- 
mission of 50 cents and also 73 cents more, 
which you must get. somewhere else. Your 
clerks, your landlord, and all the others get 
both the 50 cents and the 73 cents as surely 
as you issue the policy. If the premium is 
$3 and the risk is a 25 per cent. one, you 
have only given yourself plus 48 cents. If #4, 
you have only dug up an,extra 23 cents. If 
$5, you have 2 cents left after providing for 
all expenses—except for your own services-— 
to your front door. And you haven’t got, the 
policy as yet into your customer’s hands. If 
the policy comes within the 15 per cent. com- 
mission class, and it’s a $2 minimum premium, 
you’ve earned 30 cents gross and lost 93 cents 
on the transaction at the same stage—your 
front door: At $3, you’ve earned 45 cents gross 
and lost 78 cents; at $4, you've lost 63 cents; 
at $5, 48 cents. At 15 per cent. commission 
the premium must be at least $8.20 to yield 
this necessary office expense only of $1.23, and 
if. you have given» any personal supervision 
in any way up to that point you have given it 
for nothing. 

The Hartford’s comment upon this 
follows: 

“A great English statesman once 
said, ‘I can prove anything by statis- 
tics—except the truth. If we go fur- 
ther into the wilderness of statistical 
inferences and base conclusions on ‘av- 
erages,’ we must needs be especially 
careful, if we are to escape error. Let 
us, for the sake of argument, adopt 
the logic of the article just quoted, 
and, applying it to the company end 
of policy-writing, seé where it lands 
us. 


Figures Deceptive 

“As we happen to know, a certain 
successful company doing a country- 
wide business wrote 257,000 policies in 
a year. The total expenses of the com- 
pany, at the ordinary ratio, averaged 
$6.97 per policy. Therefore, on the ba- 
sis of the above argument, whenever 
an agent of that company issued a 
policy wth a $2 premium he actually 
lost $4.97 for his company, without 
taking any account of fire losses! The 
fire insurance business has been pretty 
bad at times, but, barring great con- 
flagrations, never as bad as this. 

“The Columbus argument involves 
a fallacy. Having figured $1.23 as the 
average local agency cost of a policy, 
it assumes that the expenditure of that 
specific sum is an unfailing accompani- 
ment of the issuance of a policy, and 
that such expenditure would be avoid- 
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ed if the policy were not written. That 
is to claim, for instance, that if an 
agent burned three tons of coal to heat 
his office, a proportionately less quan- 
tity of coal would be used if in the 
course of his business, he refused to 
write certain policies whose premi- 
ums ran from $2 to $5. Also that his 
time or the time of his clerks is so con- 
stantly taken up in writing policies for 
larger premiums ‘that no spare mo- 
ments exist in which to write smaller 
policies, without adding in the case 
of each policy $1.23 for such expenses 
as rent, light, clerk hire, etc. 

“To conduct a local agency or com- 
pany certain continuous expenses must 
be assumed, These of course must be 
a burden on the business as a whole, 
but they cannot (except in imagina- 
tion) be assessed upon the ‘issuance of 
individual policies by a process of av- 
eraging, for the particular expenses 
are not occasioned by those individual 
acts nor proportionately lessened by 
their omission. It would be equally 
logical to divide an agent’s or com- 
pany’s annual profit by the number of 
policies issued, and, thus obtaining an 
average profit per policy, to say that 
this profit attached to each policy 
written. On the basis of this argu- 
ment, if a company’s profit averaged 
more than $2 a policy, it would still 
make to exceed $2 every time a $2 
policy was issued—a manifest absurd- 
ity. 

“Of course, in the local agency busi- 
ness every transaction is not equally 
profitable to the local agent, Doubt- 
less large premiums pay him better 
than small ones, but what commercial 
enterprise has not experiences of a 
similar character? Some articles sare 
gold at small profit; no merchant ex- 
pects to make the maximum profit on 
all his goods. 

“In addition to what cash profit an 
agent may actually make on his small 
policies, there are a number of advan- 
tages in handling them. He gets a 
wider spread of clientage and is surer 
of maintaining a steady income—not 
so many of his eggs are in one basket. 
Besides, small policies often lead to 
larger ones, eithar from the (small 
policyholder or his relatives or friends. 
Then again, aS an agent’s companies 
demand a due share of the small busi- 
ness it is a matter of importance to 
him to satisfy the companies on which 
he depends for substantial lines on 
risks yielding him the larger premi- 
ums and from which he receives his 
larger profits. : 

“The wise agent, of course, endeavors 
to minimize his, expenses. Anything 
that helps him to increase his business, 
both in large and small risks, by cre- 
ating a public desire for his policies 
yr increasing the ease with which he 
may dispose of them, tends to reduce 


‘the expense ratio of his business.” 


“CYCLOPS” MEN INSURED 

The United States collier Cyclops, 
now known as the ship of mystery, has 
been officially given up for lost and 
her 15 officers, crew of 221 men and 
57 passengers are now listed as dead. 
The beneficiaries of the lost seamen 
will shortly receive the inSurance 
money. Government officials are now 
engaged on the task of preparing the 
lists. 


Herbert O. Clough, secretary of the 
Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
iy spending a short vacation at Deep 
River, Conn. 


BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 
Irvin T. Bernhard 


68 William St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co. 
{ Niagara-Detroit Und. 


Eagle & Br. Dom. Ins. Co, 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
iy i" American Eagle Ins. Co. 


19 Elm Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 
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gee Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. 


What is Worth Owning 
is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with all its 
possibilities for loss, property is more 
worth owning than ever. War prices 
make repairs and replacements more 
-~ costly in case of fire. 


\ 4 WY Z 
“AMERICA FORE” 


American companies are second to none in strength, management, service 
and reliability. The 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


A STRONG, RELIABLE 
AMERICAN COMPANY 


eS I ye 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Adequate Insurance is a necessity today. 


Cash Capital 


ne ae Office Managing Branch Offices: 
DEN LANE CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
' IN THE UNITED STATES 


% 


WADE ROBINSON & Co., inc. 
pa MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


New York City 


South William’ and Beaver Streets 
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Auto Curtailment 
May Add to Thefts 


VIEW HELD BY HARRISON LAW 


Demand for Parts of Standard Cars 
Will Have Tendency to Create 
Big Market 


The proposed Government action cur- 
tailing the manufacture of automobiles 
is being widely discussed in automobile 
underwriting circles. That the de- 
erease in number of new cars will be 
followed by a falling off of automobile 
thefts is the belief of some underwrit- 
ers on the basis that thieves have al- 
ways been prone to steal new cars first 
and therefore the fewer new automo- 
piles the smaller losses. 

This view however is not shared by 
Harrison Law, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the J. J. Boland 
Co. Inc., who believes that curtailment 
of manufacture will be followed by in- 
ereased theft losses. Mr. Law, dis- 
cussing this subject, said to The Hast- 
ern Underwriter this week: 

“The curtailing of the manufacture 
of pleasure cars will put all cars at a 
premium and I feel that there is go- 
ing to be a greater number of thefts 
as there will be a greater market for 
stolen cars unless something is done 
to prevent the sale of such cars. If 
all the cars which are stolen are in- 
sured and all the companies were work- 
ing in unison then some means might 
be adopted whereby a record of all 
stolen cars could be kept so that when 
offered for insurance they could be de- 
tected. That would work out if the car 
was stolen, but it is a practice of au- 
tomobile thieves to alter the numbers. 
The joy ride thief generally leaves the 
ear and it is later recovered with dam- 
ages done, but the professional thief 
either tries to sell the car after altera- 
tions or else it is taken apart and the 
parts sold separately. 

“The sale of automobile parts is go- 
ing to cut a big figure when the pro- 
duction is down, it even being difficult 
today to secure repair parts and the 
mounting prices will create a big mar- 
ket for parts of standard cars which 
will be then almost impossible to pro- 
cure. ¥ 

“The annual Fall increase of thefts 
has already begun and in several in- 
stances the cars have been stolen to 
be stripped. One car that I personally 
know of was stolen recently in New 
York and found in Jamaica stripped of 
tires and all movable articles includ- 
ing door handles and even the parts 
of the engine which could be removed. 

“The stopping of such ‘thefts has 
been much discussed but still remains 
unaccomplished. The adoption of a 
clause giving a reduction in rate for 
the attachment of a safety lock seems 
to have taken hold in the West but 
I am afraid such a clause will not be- 
come generally used in the East when 
you consider that it is a clause which 
the owner must live up to. 

“Several methods have been _ sug- 
gested but I feel that the only eventual 
way will be by closing the market for 
the sale of stolen cars, the detection 

of the stolen car and if possible the 
advising of the assured when he has 
purchased a stolen car. I have studied 
the suggestions as proffered by my as- 
sociates in business. I have tried de- 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
nT ; Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


$109,000,000 
$40,000,000 


Late Paid - -°- 
Losses Paid in U. S.° 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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vices and methods of my own with 
the result that I feel that very little 
can be done unless the eompanies will 
get together and co-operate, I feel that 
I can suggest a method that will even- 
tually bring results. It will cost con- 
siderable to install but once installed 
will produce the result that if the own- 
er of a car applies for insurance and 
the car is one that has been stolen, I 
could advise the company from what 
place it had been stolen, the previous 
Owner and whether the numbers had 
been tampered with. It would take 
possibly a year to get the data re- 
quired but it would be information 
which would be invaluable to the in- 
surance companies, the police and the 
automobile manufacturers and in time 
would prevent the theft of cars for re- 
sale whether they had been converted 
into commercial cars or altered in other 
respects.” 


Brooklyn Premiums 
Show Big Increase 


SALVAGE CORPS REPORT OUT 


Home Leads With $180,520—Liverpool 
& London & Globe Second With 
$150,749 


P The fire premiums in Brooklyn have 
increased for the first six months of 
1918 twenty-three per cent. over the 
same period for last year according 
to the report issued on Wednesday 
by the Fire Insurance Salvage Corps 
of Brooklyn. The report shows the 
total this year to be $4,140,988 as 
against $3,350,568 for the same period 
of last year. 

The ten companies writing the larg- 
est premiums in Brooklyn are given 


below in the order of their volume: 
ROME orca nisirenietesies s+ 6 essen $180,520 $154,596 
Ha Oop lee Gane riya « « « olen 150,749 115,397 
(Gearuimenitall rs satiicdcs..- ise cece 148,400 105,982 
Royal Ne Se ncpoceugeEeer 386. 133,088 116,984 
Fidelity+Phenix f 102,779 
National, Hartford . 97 98,121 
Globe & Rutgers.... 58,118 
Great. Americam ...........0.0m 68,513 
ENEta) ees eae eR ict. +. «is oe 79,185 
INGER iti Sh) frei... ss oss 5 +.s.0 cee 72,423 


Burns Macdonald, who for years has 
been a leading underwriter on the Pa- 
cific Coast, has joined the Y. M. C. A. 
as a secretary and is awaiting his call 
to go overseas. Mr. Macdonald was for 
years with the London & Lancashire, 
and afterwards was a member of the 
firm of Macdonald & Miles, general 
agents of tue Westchester, Delaware, 
‘Citizens and Hamburg-Bremen. He is 
also well-known to underwriters of this 
city and he will go abroad with the 
best wishes of many friends. 


H. W. ELLIS BACK 

H. W. Ellis, general agent of the 
Phoenix of London, returned to his 
desk on Monday after having been ab- 
sent from the office since June 28. 
Mr. Ellis underwent four operations 
on his leg following a serious case of 
infection. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department’ 
LIABILITIES 


Capival’ Stock, all. (Caan. .scc.tcecchecnesavaceseseateessmarys $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 

Serve, Legal) Stavidardieere tse saccsey cesses demes dcecestouveeseere 11,073,438.19 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims..............ssscsccccccccece 2,168,701.64 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities ................eee00 3,980,020.79 
Total Assets: January el; 1918s02,25<tek . cee $19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S, T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


WALTER F. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


95 William St. 
New York 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bidg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


“‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


Cc. 8. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 
of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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Government Action Necessary for 
Preservation of Coastwise Vessels 


We have called attention to the fact 
that marine underwriters would be 
called upon to pay very serious losses 
in the coastwise trade, in consequence 
ec? stranding and collision on account 
of war conditions. Since this article, 
there have been three serious losses: 
Steamer “City of Athens,’ the Ocean 
Steamship Co., sunk in collision with 
a French warsnip; Steamer “Proteus,” 
sunk in collision with a Government 
vessel, and the Steamer “Almirante,” 
just reported ‘sunk in collision with a 
Government vessel. 

Inasmuch as all these vessels -were 
vessels of the finest type engaged in 
coastwise trade, and their carrying 
capacity is of abselute necessity to 
the trade in which they were engaged, 
and in order to prevent similar losses 
of this kind in the future or during 


the winter months, when foggier 
weather is apt to be encountered 
along our coasts, it would seem that it 
is almost imperative that the Bureau 
of Navigation establish South bound 
and North bound navigation lanes for 
vessels using Atlantic coastwise waters, 
similar to the lanes that were agreed 
upon by the transatlantic steamship 
companies for Hast and West bound 
navigation. The establishment of suca 
lanes would minimize the danger of 
cGllisions, as it now seems vessels sail 
along the coast North and South bound 
according to the discretion of the cap- 
tain or in accordance with instructions 
which he receives from time to time 
from lightships or patrol vessels, and 
unless some steps are taken to regu- 
late this traffic, additional losses can 
be looked for in the near future. 
OBSERVER. 


State Agency Matters 
To Get Attention 


AUTOMOBILE MEETING ON SOON 


Deductible Policies in Oklahoma to 
Carry Rider Showing That Assured 
Understands Contract 


Automobile state agency matters wiil 
get a thorough overhauling by the State 
Agency Committee of the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters’ Conferences at 
a meeting in Chicago, September 24. 
Hvery interest connected wita auto- 
mobile insurance is expected to be fully 
represented and. about twenty-five per- 
sone will be at the’ meeting from all 
portions of the country. The marine, 
casualty and fire interests will send 
representatives. The idea is to make 
tentative plans to, come to an agree- 
ment on this question, which will be 
agreeable to those in all parts of the 
field. The proposals will be presented 
at the annual meeting of the Confer- 
euces, which will be held about tne 
middle of November. The interim ex- 
ecutive committee will meet next Tues- 
day when the date of the annual meet- 
ing will be set. 


Rider For Deductible Form 
Besides approving the ten per cent. 
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Cash Capital 


The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


, NORTH AMERICA 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses ... 
Reserve for Taxes .... 
+ Reserve for Sundries .. 


increase in insurable limits on auto- 
mobiles, the executive committee took 
action at its quarterly meeting on sev- 
eral other matters. The State Insur- 
ance Board of Oklahoma has proposed 
that on deductible cover policies the 
company attach a rider to be signed by 
the assured, as evidence tnoat he under- 
stands the nature of the contract. This 
proposal was approved by the West- 
ern members whose territory it affects. 
No Enemy Trading Clause 

In the dealer’s forms some changes 
have been suggested which have not 
yet been approved. 

New rules and rates for livery vehi- 
cles and taxicabs are under consider- 
ation. 

In regard to the Trading With Tne 
Enemy Act, it was agreed that a spe- 
cial clause is unnecessary in the auto- 
mobile business, as there are practi- 
cally no cases where a policy may be 
issued to an undisclosed interest. 


REMSON WITH OSBORN & CO. 

Alfred W. Remsen, for a number of 
years in charge of the marine depart- 
ment of L. T. Hollister, Inc., is now 
with the New York office of Osborn 
& Co., Inc. 


The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in 
New York next May. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 


-+++$ 4,000,000.00 
+ 10,630,740.40 


$28,477,242.66 


Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 


Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS $793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS | PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


DMscComB &Co, 


INCORPORATED 
New York 


In addition to our regular marine and war risk business, we now 
have a department for writing FIRE insurance only on vessel prop- 
erty of all descriptions. 


‘ 56 Beaver Street 


We would be pleased to receive applications from agents and bro- 
kers having this class of business to place. 


FIRE, MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


MACOMB, N. Y. TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


Marine and War Risk 


INSURANCE 


96 BEAVER ST. - - NEW YORK 


JESSE SPIER 


RICHARD D. JONES 
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Compensation 
: Problems Develop 


CREATED BY LABOR SITUATION 


Proposal to Increase Limits and Reduce 
Premiums, Presents Many Angles 
for Investigation: 


Compensation problems involving 
higher limits for benefits and lower 
premium rates will constitute .an im- 
portant part of the work to be taken 
up at the next meeting of the Nation- 
ai Reference Committee of the Bureau. 
These subjects cannot be settled with- 
out considerable research and actuarial 
investigation. The experience cover- 
ing the period of abnormal war wage in- 

_ creases must be produced before it will 
‘be possible to even approximately de- 
termine what changes, if any, are just- 
ified. 

Labor is finding that in view of the 
greatly increased wage scales, compen- 
sation, as now provided in the laws, is 
in fact not compensation at all for a 
certain portion of the workers. Labor 
therefore demands that maximum lim- 
its be materially increased so that the 
man who has, for example, been earn- 
ing $20 a week and is now receiving 
$60, shall be compensated in the same 
proportion of his wages as before the 
war period. There is a portion of the 
working men to which the limit of $15 
a week appears grossly unjust in view 
of the present value of the worker's 
time. 

Most Workers Benefited 


Without investigation it would ap- 
pear that this argument applies gener- 
ally to the workers. This is largely 
because one has heard so much about 
wage increases and the fancy amounts 
paid for heretofore quite ordinary semi- 
skilled labor. But there is another side 
to it. In normal times a very large 
portion of the workers is poorly paid, 
in fact quite underpaid. . These work- 
ers are in the majority and the increase 
in wages (often not nearly as much as 
one is led to believe) has automatically 
advanced them toward the present lim- 
it of compensation prescribed by the 
Jaw. All this extra loss expense the 
carriers are compelled to pay. To off- 
set this increased loss the carriers re- 
ceive larger premiums resulting from 

’ increased payrolls. But labor has ap- 
parently not noticed this side of the 
argument. It has looked only upon the 
much smaller element in the situation; 
‘the comparatively small portion of 
workers which is now so much better 
paid that its members have been ad- 
vanced far beyond the old compensa- 
tion limits, as in the case of a man 
formerly earning $20 a week and now 
earning $60. By looking over the wage 
distribution it will at once be seen that 
the class which has been benefited, 
from a compensation viewpoint, by the 
present labor situation is several times 
larger than that which would suffer by 
a continuance of the present max.mur 
limits. 
; Jumping to Conclusions 

The foregoing has dealt only with 
the agitation by Labor for an increase 
in the limits of compensation. The 
other problem confronting the business, 
which is also an outgrowth of the war, 
involves a reduction in premium rates. 

. The assured and some agents, who 
evidently have not paused to study the 
situation from an underwriting or actu- 
arial standpoint, have jumped to the 
conclusion that because payrolls have 
increased enormously, and the employ- 
er can not pay out any more in an indi- 
vidual case than the limit prescribed 
by law, the rate should be reduced. 
Here the same principle applies. Hven 
if wages are higher and aggregate 
premiums are more because of larger 
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payrolls, that does not in itself consti- 
tute a sound reason why rates should 
be lowered. At least not until it be- 
comes possible to ascertain what other 
new factors enter into the loss ratio. 
As explained, by far the majority of 
workers are being paid a slight to 4 
substantial advance in wages and when 
they are disabled they receive more 
compensation in proportion, up to the 
limits prescribed by law. But a com- 
paratively few have had their wages 
doubled or trebled, with extras for over- 
time, and bonuses, and when they be- 
come disabled they can get only the 
maximum compensation which was fixed 
to apply in normal times. There has 
been no uniformity in the wage ad- 
vances, but because, under tne law, it 
is impossible for the carriers to pay 
a small class of workers an amount 
commensurate with their present earn- 
ings it is proposed to reduce rates 
generally. 


Many New Hazards 

Before an approximation can be made 
of what effect a rate reduction would 
have on the business it will be neces- 
sary to know what new and increased 
hazards have been created by the war. 
All kinds of inferior help is now en- 
gaged because none other is available. 
New industries have been created and 
others, extremely hazardous, have been 
multipled many times. Women and 
boys are now doing the work formerly 
thought suitable only for men, Plants 
are run on three shifts, under pressure. 
There is an endless variety of situa- 
tions and conditions affecting labor and 
the accident frequency, the results of 
which will likely not be reduced to 
actuarial terms until the war is in its 
last stages and industry has begun to 
return to normal conditions. ‘ 

So it is that there can be no snap 
judgment on the proposals, either that 
premiums be reduced or that limits be 
increased. 


Moral Hazard Reduced 


The labor organization managers need 
not worry much about those of their 
members who are receiving abnormally 
high wages. Unless a worker is seri- 
ously hurt he will not remain away 
from work an hour longer than abso- 
lutely necessary because he would be 
losing too much money by doing so. 
Compensation does not interest such 
workers much at present. Instead of 
taking a week or two off most of them 
are back on the job with a bandage on 
the injured member. The moral 
hazard has well nigh disappeared in 
the most highly paid industries. 

In like manner the carriers need not 
worry especially on account of these 
highly paid workers. As long as the 
worker carries so large a proportion of 
his own risk, there will be few claims. 
But should the limits be increased ma~ 
terially to provide for what is plainly 
an abnormal and transient situation, 
when the wage scale begins to decline, 
as it surely will, the moral hazard will 
again manifest itself and become a 
disturbing factor in proportion as the 
worker or the insurance carrier bears 
the brunt of the loss. 
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Qur Men and Our Money 


are being destroyed by industrial accidents at 
a time when the Nation needs every life and 


every dollar. 


Not all industrial accidents are 


preventable, but a great part of the Nation’s 
loss from this cause can be saved by efficient 


accident-prevention service. 


The Workmen’s 


Compensation Insurance Department of the 


Maryland Casualty Company, 


Baltimore, 


maintains a large field force of alert and ex- 
perienced safety inspectors under the direction 


of a safety. engineering expert. 


The work of 


these able specialists not only means a decreas- 
ing number of accidents and hence a reduced 
loss of men and material; in addition it means 
correct classification and accurate rates for 


Workmen’s 


Compensation Insurance—with 


full credit in the rate for improved safety 


conditions. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
THE TOWER 


BALTIMORE 


Protection of Sureties 
Under Civil Relief Act 


WHEN BONDS MAY BE REQUIRED 


Law Framed for Soldiers and Sailors 
Explained by House Committee of 
the Judiciary 


In the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act sureties and indorsers of 
such men in the service are protected 
under Section 103, which reads: 

Whenever pursuant to any of the provisions 
of this act the enforcement of any obligation 
or liability, the prosecution of any suit or 
proceeding, the entry or enforcement of any 
order, writ, judgment or decree, or the per- 
formance of any other act, may be stayed, 
postponed or suspended, such stay, postpone- 
ment or suspension may, in the discretion of 
the court, likewise be granted to sureties, 
guarantors, indorsers and others subject to the 
obligation or liability, the performance or en- 
forcement of which is stayed, postponed or 
suspended. 

When a judgment or decree is vacated or set 
aside in whole or in part, as provided in this 
act. the same may, in the discretion of the 
court, likewise be set aside and vacated as 
to any surety, guarantor, indorser or other 
person liable upon the contract or liability 
for the enforcement of which the judgment or 
decree was entered. 

Court Actions and Default Judgments 

Section 200 provides that in any ac- 


tion or proceeding, if there is a de- 


re 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. 


General Building 


This is every broker’s 
particulars about our new Full den 
Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


opportunity. Call for 
Value Residence Theft 


PHILADELPHIA 


fault of appearance by the defendant, 
the plaintiff, before entering judgment, 
must file an affidavit showing that de- 
fendant is not in military service. If 
unable so to do, plaintiff in lieu there- 
of must file an affidavit setting forth 
either that defendant is in military 
service or that plaintiff is not able to 
so determine. If an affidavit is not 
filed showing that defendant is not in 
military service, no judgment can be 
entered without first securing an or- 
der of court directing such entry and 
if defendant is in military service no 
such order can be made until after the 
court shall have appointed an attorney 
to protect the defendant’s interests. 
Unless it appears that the defendant 
is not in military service the court 
may require plaintiff, as a condition 
before judgment, to file a bond of in- 
demnity against any loss or damage 
should the judgment afterwards be set 
aside. False affidavits are penalized 
by fine and imprisonment. In any ac- 
tion in which a person in military 
service is a party, if he does not per- 
sonally appear or is not represented 
by an authorized attorney, the court 
may appoint an attorney to represent 
him. And in such case like bond may 
be required and order made to protect 
the rights of such person. No ap- 
pointed attorney, however, has power 
to waive any right of the person for 
oebien appointed or bind him by his 
acts. 


Explaining section 200, the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, in its re- 
port of the bill, says: 


It has been estimated that in only about 15 
per cent. of all actions commenced are jude- 
ments entered by default of appearance. Ab- 
sences on military service probably will in- 
crease the defaults in appearance to some ex- 
tent. Since no one appears for the defend- 
ant, the first necessity of the case is to learn 
whether or not he happens to be a person in 
military service, so that if not, judgment may 
be entered without delay. This is simply atc- 
complished by requiring the plaintiff, if he 
wants judgment entered forthwith. to file an 
affidavit stating definite facts showing that the 
defendant is not in military service. If the 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
~~ Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1918 


Assets .Pemeeainis scis.c<ocleiitianevieiei ce ere cat elcome fesaisie's).a.« 270 Siw egaia beeen $15,684,739.43 
Liabilities iteprins 2c. scictte noise nun cee nieless Ree eteieisees «alate «- 12,471,369.12 
Capital epmimernes «sc slettertetsis ois vite eiele eicie ais sialsyeiete she aia. «+ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus (ovemeall abilities ci). cc\omlers ae ses jcccies-cle do siels0's «/sinisis otnlelecaneinerd 2,213,370.31 


Losses paid to June 30, 1918 


This Company issuies contracts as follows: 
Health, and Disability Insurance; 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, 
Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, 


244, 


Surety Bonds; 


Fidelity Bonds; 
Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
Property D-mage and Collision), Physicians, 


Accident, 


Wished It On Hodson 


Alfred J. Hodson, superintendent of 
the agency and business extension di- 
vision, metropolitan office, Fidelity & 
Casualty, has been appointed. captain 
of the ‘Thirteenth Precinct by the 
Metropolitan Canvassing Committee to 
work in the next Liberty Loan Drive. 
Mr. Hodson’s headquarters will be at 
77 Delancy Street. That is some dis- 
trict. Hodson ca nplay most any role 
but to make good there he will have 
to do as many lightning changes as the 
cLameleon, which tried to adapt itself 
to the variations of the Scoth plaid. 
But the chameleon gave up and went 
crazy, wiich Hodson will not do. 

* * * 


Ready for Golf Match 


Plans are complete for the fall golf 
tournament of the Casualty & Surety 
Club of New York, which will be held 
at the Siwanoy Country Club, Mount 
Vernon, September 17. R. R. Gilkey is 
general chairman in charge of the 
event. Bayard P. Holmes will handle 
the entertainment. EH, H. Morrill, Jr., 
heads the tournament committee, A. 
S. Boyd, starting and scoring commit- 
tee. Samuel B. Brewster, registration 
committee and B. A. Ruffin, caddy com- 
mittee. Members of the Philadelphia 
Insurance Golf Club will be present 
and an inter-city match will be held. 
Last spring the New York players 
were decisively beaten in an inter-city 
match with the Philadelphians and it 
is hoped in New York that next Tues- 
day the score will be reversed. 


Next Meeting September 19 


The National Reference Committee 
of the National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau,.will hold its next 
meeting September 19. 

* ed * 
Resignation Still Stands 

The resignation of the Travelers from 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau is still before that body, 
ag is also that of the Employers Lia- 
bility. The latter resignation was con- 
ditional upon that of the Travelers be- 
coming effective, in other words “if and 
when.” It is thought that the various 
differences of the Travelers witn the 
Bureau Management are approaching a 
position to be gradually ironed out. 

ee 


Harold Sonn at Camp Dix 


Harold Sonn, home office special 
agent for the New Jersey Fidelity & 
Plate Glass, has joined the colors and 
is at Camp Dix. 

* * * 
A Poetic Dun 


Now, when help is scarce, postage 
high and supplies expensive, the Aetna 
companies have adopted a new plan to 
speed up collections. A sticker, printed 
in bright colors, is used as a reminder 
of past due accounts instead of writing 
the usual letter, which takes time to 
dictate, write, mail, etc. The stickers 


Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Mert 


pcnGe BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND» SURETY, PLATE) GLASS, 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, 
Charle§ R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St. 
1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Ras 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, Dac 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 
F. 0. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


are placed on correspondence going to 
brokers and agents who are behind. It 
bears these lines: 


Perhaps the fact’s escaped you 
That this amount you owe. 
Please heed this little notice, 
It’s sent ito tell you so. 
The Aetna people say it works finely. 
* * * 
Fifty Years in Business 
This month the New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass completes fifty years of 
active operation. At least that is how 
the chroniclers of insurance history 
have it. Secretary H. C. Hedden nas 
not made any arrangements for com- 
memorating the event. A mere fiftieth 
anniversary doesn’t excite him a parti- 
cle. When the company issued its first 
plate glass policy Newark had a pop- 
ulation of about 90,000. 
Eo * * 
Expects More Business 
An active surety broker says that 
the demand for freigit charge bonds 
will steadily increase. He believes that 
many shippers wlio have elected to pay 
cash will eventually change to the 
credit form availing themselves of the 
forty-eight hours’ extra time. 
* * * 
Burglary Man in Army 
Counterman Mayborg, of the Mary- 
land ‘Casualty’s burglary department, 
100 William Street, is now in the Na- 
tional Army. 
as * * 
W. H. Kane Resigns 
William H. Kane, who has been 
superintendent of the weekly depart- 
ment of the National Casualty in New 
York City, has resigned and his suc- 
cessor has not yet been announced by 
the ‘Company, 
s s 
Managing Casualty Department 
Edward W. Gilshenen is now with 
Kookogey & Hook as manager of the 
casualty department. He was former- 
ly with the Aetna as a special agent 
and had also been connected with the 
underwriting department. 
* * * 
R. E. Kipp To Lead Drive 
The Fire, Marine & Liability Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association of New York, 
has made:a good start toward organ- 
izing its forces for the next Liberty 
Loan drive. Ruben HE. Kipp, of De 
Lanoy & De Lanoy, 2 Wall Street, is 
chairman of the committee. The drive 
will start September 28. 
* * * 
Charles Gubler With Colors 
Charles Gubler, plate glass counter- 
man for the Maryland Casualty, 100 
William Street, is in the National 
Army. 
* * * 
Good Enough for Uncle Sam 
One of the sprinkler leakage coun- 
termen in a William Street office has 
been accepted for the Navy, after hay- 
ing been turned down for life insur- 
ance by six companies. 


BURGLARY, GENERAL 


MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Phila., Pa. 


HOME OFFICE; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Druggists. Owners, and Landlords, 
surance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. ‘ 


OCEAN ISSUES WAR POLICY 


Will Cover Travelers to England at 
1% Per Cent.—France 134 Per 
Cent. 


A war risk accident insurance policy 
has been issued by the Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee to cover civilian 
travelers to and from Great Britain, 
France and Switzerland. Later on the 
cover will be extended to other coun- 
tries. The character of the policy is 
substantially a death and dismember- 
ment form. It runs for three months. 

A rate of 1% per cent. has been 
made for travelers going only to Brit- 
ish ports. For those going to Frencna 
ports, or going first to England and 


then to France, the rate is 1% per 
cent. 

GILKEY’S COME-BACK 
Answers Misguided Writer in “The 


Financier,” and Defends Bond Co- 
operation 


R. R. Gilkey, secretary of the Surety 
Association of America, has ably re- 
plied to George D. Bartlett, president 
of the Secretaries’ Association of the 
American Bankers Association, in an 
article published by “The Financier,” 
of New York. Mr. Bartlett asks the 
question—“Is there a bank bonding 
trust?” 

Here are some of Mr. Gilkey’s knock- 
out arguments: 

The bonding companies have been 
co-operating right:out in the open, for 
the past ten years, in the same lawful 
way that the banks are now and have 
been doing and with the same ends in 
view. 

That there is a necessity for the use 
ef the common actuary in the surety 
business is recognized by the State of 
New York and is evidenced by laws 
passed providing for the formation, 
operation and regulation of a rating 
bureau. Prior to the formation of the 
rating bureau tnere was an astound- 
ing mortality among bonding compa- 
nies, much more so than among any 
other class of insurance. The real 
trouble lay in the inadequacy of rates 
and the mortality did not cease until 
State supervising officials, realizing 
that it was imperative that if the in- 
suring public were to be protected, 
rates must be increased and ruthless 
competition for business at unprofit- 
able rates must cease. 


Protection of Sureties 
(Continued from page 17) 


plaintiff cannot do this, he must apply to the 
court to have an attorney alpnointed to protect 
the defendant. The same policy of moderation 
and flexibility is carried out in allowine the 
defendant to reopen the iudoement only if his 
military service has nreiudiced his defense. 
To prevent this remedy from being made en- 


C. A. CRAIG, President 


Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


In- 


Calls Analytic System 
Best Rate-Maker 
(Continued from page 1) 
that he is receiving the same consid- 


eration as his competitors, and that 
the individual merits of his risks are 
being recognized, he is not interested 
in the make-up of his rate or the 
schedule used to obtain it. The prac- 
tice of requiring a make-up of thé rate 
to be furnished the assured witao his 
policies is unnecessary if the inspec- 
tion bureau is doing its duty, and it 
is the business of the State Depart- 
ment to see that the bureau does its 
duty. It is entirely proper to provide 
that the assured may obtain a make- 
up of his rate at any time or that 
agents may obtain the same informa- 
tion by presenting an order from the 
assured but in very few cases will 
either insurance buyers or agents un- 
derstand the information after it is re- 
ceived. It is my opinion, therefore, 
that the results will not be commen- 
surate with the labor involved in the 
mandatory distribution of rate make- 
ups. 

The companies have complained that the 
power given to State departments to estatb- 
lish just rates in lieu of rates found to be 
unfair constitutes State rating, but the pro- 
vision is made, not as an opening wedge for 
State rating, but as a means of securing jus- 
tice in case alrbitrary and unreasoning op- 
position should develop. In the opinion of 
the Illinois Commission the objections of State 
control of rating by the companies are “evi- 
dently inspired by the fear that while rates 
will be surely lowered in classes that are 
overcharged, action upon those deserving the 
opposite treatment will be deferred or fought.” 

Freedom of action should be allowed the 
companies in all activities which are not. det- 
rimental to the interests of the public. That 
ill advised statutory regulations produce very 
unfortunate conditions I ‘will cite as an ex- 
ample the present situation in Kansas, 

The 1909 edition of the Analytic System is 
filed as the official schedule and supplements 
to it have not been adopted for use as they 
were developed. The schedule has been ex- 
panding rapidly during the past nine years 
and an application of the present edition, with 
its supplements, will produce decided changes 
in individual rates from those now in effect 
and» which were produced under the 1909 edi- 
tion. Further changes in the schedule are 
contemplated and -before long a very raidical 


departure from former practice will’ be made ~ 


in the new edition. 
or supplements are filed and used as fast as 
they are produced and so far we have failed 
to find a change which has been a backward 
step in the analysis of fire hazard. To spec- 
ify that one edition shall be used to the ex- 
clusion of all others is to indicate that the 
schedule has reached perfection and further 
changes are unnecessary, whereas more 
changes, both.as to number and magnitude, are 
under consideration now than at any time 
since the first edition of the Analytic Sched- 
ule was issued. Therefore it is essential for 
the development of the business, for the elim- 
ination of present discrepancies, and for the 
attainment of uniform and just rates, that the 
actuarial committee have the co-operation of 
the States in allowing supplements and new 
editions to be filed as fast as weas are de- 
veloped. 


tirely empty the court, by subsection (3), is 
given power to require a bond from the plain- 
tiff in addition to the affidavit he has already 
filed. 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurancé® Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Tneuriier 
in ONE policy 


In Minnesota the editions ©: 


% 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


Now, when the gov- 


_ Responsibility 
} of Deputies 
Increased 


ermment is taking 
so many men from 
their usual walks of 
life, surety men see 
the necessity for greater care in cov- 
ering deputies of public officials. The 
Fidelity & Deposit says the experience 
ofsurety companies has been that losses 
op bonds of treasurers and sheriffs and 
tax collectors are very often caused 
through a default on the part of the 
deputy rather than through some direct 
action of the official himself. It is be- 
cause of that experience that surety 
companies try to have their agents ex- 
lain to public officials that unless they 
ond their deputies and protect them- 
selves by an adequate bond that they 
are making their own personal estate 
liable through a default on the part of 
such deputy or subordinate. 

It does not seem right that an official 
who sometimes is paid nothing more 
than a nominal salary should assume 
the absolute responsibility for the con- 
duct of his office when conditions are 
such that it is a human impossibility 
for him to perform each function per- 
sonally. The official has but one rem- 
edy, and that is by requiring a bond of 
his deputy which should be similar in 
form to the official’s own bond so as to 
protect him fully against default occur- 
ring in any manner whatsoever. For 
some reason or other public officials 
seem very dilatory in this respect. 
They make appointments of subordinates 
for political reasons. They think they 
know their man and very often they 
take a chance. At times, however, a 
public official does appreciate the re- 
sponsibility he is assuming in this re- 
spect, but he demands merely a nomi- 
nal bond, feeling that a bond in any 
amount will be a sufficient deterrent 
should the deputy be inclined to stray 
from the straight and narrow path. We 
have in mind the case of a treasurer 
who required a bond of $2,500 from a 
deputy when that deputy was actually 
handling $300,000 a year. We have al- 
so in mind tthe case where a deputy 
was able to make away with $75,000 
while he was bonded for but $2,000. 
The official for his own personal pro- 
tection should insist upon adequate 
bond. 

The war has brought about condi- 
tions that are unprecedented. The man 
power of the country is going into the 
army in ever increasing numbers. The 
employer, therefore, finds it more and 
more difficult to employ competent help 
and we do not think that the public of- 
ficial will be an exception to this ex- 
perience. There is hardly a public of- 
ficial but employs a deputy or clerk, or 
an assistant or subordinate of some 
kind. If he cannot take his pick of men 
because of the stress of conditions, he 
will, like all other employers, be forced 
to take what he can get and the risk 
to the surety on his official bond is en- 
hanced accordingly. : 

* * * 


Just now when gener- 


How Agent al business conditions 
Killed His are so unusual, it is 
Chances necessary for the man 

in the field to avoid 

getting wrong impressions. Whatever 


information comes in to the home of- 
fice from the field concerning condi- 
tions which influence the production of 
business usually is in explanation of 
why results are not more satisfactory. 


The field man who is getting the busi-* 


ness has little time and less inclina- 
tion to tell how he does it, and in fact 
there is very little reason for him to 
say anything about himself or his work 
because his results show for them- 
selves. It is the fellow who is doing 
little who finds it necessary to make 
explanations. 

The Standard Accident relates a re- 


o 
markable circumstance in connection 
with a certain territory. A field man 


wrote in to explain why he was not 
sending in more business. His was a 
well-written letter and it explained 
clearby and with consistent reasons 
why he couldn’t get the apps. It even 
told among other things that a compet- 
itor agent, the representative of a 
company as big and well known as his 
own, was up against it, too. It almost 
left no room for argument and anyway 
it showed that the writer was fully con- 
vinced that as far as he personally was 
concerned there wasn’t a chance. 

The remarkable part of the circum- 
stance was that in the same identical 
territory another agent was doing a 
very satisfactory business and did not 
seem to be troubled in the least by 
the conditions which the writer of the 
letter complained of. 

The significant thing about the cir- 
cumstance was that the writer of the 
letter was convinced by his own rea- 
sons and really believed that he could 
not get business. He hoped for things 
to take a turn for the better but for the 
present he would have to wait. 

Now, the point is, whatever opinions 
and belief are fixed in the mind of the 
field man, the public is bound to agree 
with them. His work in the main con- 
sists of shaping public opinion, that is, 
getting’ prospects to agree with his 
selling talk. If he himself is convinced 
that he cannot sell insurance, most cer- 
tainly the public will not disagree with 
him. This holds true no matter what 
the conditions may be. The public is 
not going to buy ‘insurance unless the 
seller is first convinced that it is. H: 
has to convey his own conviction to the 
public one at a time, prospect by pros- 
pect, as he solicits them. The prospect 
may not always agree to the point of 
buying (no salesman ever succeeds in 
selling every case solicited), but the 
instance tis rare where the salesman’s 
own convincing belief is not the main 
factor in getting the prospect to agree 
that the insurance is an. indispensable 
necessity and that a Standard policy 
meets the requirements. 

It all resolves itself into the proposi- 
tion so aptly put by the old proverb, 
“Ag a man thinketh, so he is,’ and it is 
everlastingly true: you yourself must 
believe that there is business for you, 
for whichever way your belief is the 
public is bound to agree with you. 

ae * * 


Would Furnish Manuals Free 

By January 1, 1919, it is expected 
that the new health and accident man- 
ual will be ready. In the report of the 
manual committee of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference, 
signed by R. Perry Shorts, chairman 
and A. A. ‘Clendenin, investigator, ap- 
pears the following: 

“Ag the expenses of this work have 
been borne directly by the Conference 
as a whole (and indirectly by the con- 
tributing company members), and with 
a view of insuring the universal adop- 
tion of this new Manual, we recommend 
that a plan be devised for furnishing 
the Conference Manual to Conference 
companies free of cost—as one of the 
items of ‘service’ of this Association 
to its members.” 

* ok * 

The bonus winners of the New York 
downtown office of the Continental 
Casualty were given an outing by Hoppe 
& ‘Thomson, Mers., in celebration of 
their victory over Los Angeles. 

ay i K 


Back With Massachusetts Bonding 

William C. Hiffler has resigned as 
special agent in New Jersey for the 
Commercial Casualty to accept a sim- 
ilar position with the Massachusetts 
Bonding. He was with the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding before he became con- 
nected with the Commercial. 


* 


W. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mer. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE | 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders....... - $1,688,506.87 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Broeks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE 3 F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
a 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, ea A. Lord & Co, 
Burglary, Boiler and Poa Rculant, Meee 
Credit Insurance Established 1869 New England 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


DEVELOPING 


Es a Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


| us Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Mitecchusctt? Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 


BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


LIABILITY DEPARIMENE 


American 


Continental Casualty 
Company 


H. G. B, ALEXANDER, President S re t 

is now ready to negotiate agency U : 
connections covering all lines of 
Workmen’s Compensation, Liability, Auto- 
mobile Insurance in the following states: 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Iowa, Kansas, 
and portions of Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and New York. 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Also in the various Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada 


Premiums written 1917............. $5,500,000 
Assets over 


Address Agency Department 
910 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Fidelity and 


RRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
. Cor. John & William Streets Surety Bonds 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 

to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 


Whole cold lobster 75c, 
hole broiled lobster 85c. 


Burglary Insurance 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE Ry INDEMNITY 
COMPANY | COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ; 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized 1888 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Largest Industrial Company Also Issues All Standard Forms 
West of the Alleghenies of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 


A Record of Thirty Years of Progress 
TEN-YEAR PERIODS 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


Insurance Bolicies 

Dec. 31—1888 SE) NENA Income Issued 
me TOT LD Zrata00 Ri Gie oaaitt LOSS URET Ge) ae $ 1,744,102 387,702 
1907) 2,916,339 39,503,485 1898-1907 ............4.. 10,551,857 1,139,235 

1917, Jensen 14008422 115,099,897 1908-1917 see 31,845,050 1,961,674 


AGENTS WANTED in the Principal Cities of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 
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New York Life Insurance Co. | 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
: : INCLUDING 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


Received in Income.............22-ec0ceee00% $667,884,000 
Paid} Policy-holders’ .)).....-..,5+-0+¢: sowmage 382,875,000 
Increased its Resources...........-.0-++eee0s 215,272,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force........-. .... 503,535,000 


THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 


In. Tn@onie me eee iedes ious is aievae 5 deiniesty » ¢ ovakgieenaeate $27,325,000 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders...........+.-. 25,337,000 
In N@ Wa EMS AMCE yee ois acon Sis «in lero’ oi aie» o/ep steam 119,917,000 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
entire income. It is also adding forty million dollars a year. to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 81, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The 
Company had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been 
appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 

The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan. 

There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept 
applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 

Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
and in time of peace. 

The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
: DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


$16,153,068.57 
4,793,978.55 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 
Surplus - - - ua 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 


1904 - - - - - 1,051,543.00 


— Liverpool 

amo Eondon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


Over $155,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States - 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy ‘Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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SOME COMPANIES 
MAY DROP AUTO 


Say Lack of Profit Makes Accommoda- 
tion to Agents Only Excuse for 
Continuance 


PESSIMISTIC ATTITUDE 


TAKE 


Curtailment of Pleasure Cars Means 
Future Income From Less Profit- 
able Commercial Trucks 


The fact that several fire insurance 
companies are considering withdrawal 
from the automobile field because of 
discouraging conditions became known 
in New York this week. An official of 
one of these companies said to The 
Eastern Underwriter that the only rea- 


son his company had not previously 
discontinued writing automobile insur- 
ance was that the agency interests of 
the company were conserved by its con- 
tinuance. 
A number of reasons are cited as 
justification for this ‘pessimistic atti+ 
tude. The heavy collision losses and 
the constantly increasing cost of re- 
‘pairs, which are quoted to have eaten 
up the profits of practically all com- 
panies this year, are given as the main 
reasons but also each of the companies 
planning to withdraw seems to have 
been speculating on the probable effect 
on the business of the curtailment of 
the production of pleasure cars. 
The reduction to a minimum of new 
pleasure cars as affecting the source 
of income of the companies, they claim, 
will mean that the new business will 
mainly be derived from commercial 
trucks for the period of the war. They 
point out that the rates on trucks are 
lower, that the collision experience on 
trucks has been worse than on pleasure 
ears, particularly in the larger cities, 
and that a preponderance of commer- 
cial trucks underwritten at the prevail- 
ing schedule of rates can only result 
in a continued and increasing under- 
writing loss to the companies. 
That the majority of pleasure cars 
are owned by men between thirty-one 
and forty-five and that the drafting of 
these men into service will result in 
the market being overloaded with sec- 
ond hand cars is another point made 
with the addition that a number of 
cases have already been’ reported 
where, because of the restricted use 
of automobiles on Sunday, owners have 
placed their cars in dead storage and 
declined to renew their insurance. 
_ Other companies, however, are con- 
tinuing to push automobile business on 
the basis that it will receive a great 
stimulus immediately after the war and 
that in the meantime it is still pos- 
Sible to underwrite the business at a 
profit. 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Underwriting Capacity Second to None 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, 


Commissions, Explosion, 


Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


Security 
Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


Service 
Expert advice on 
insurance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 
UNIfSD STATES BRANCH 


76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 


All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 


addressing: 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


DES MOINES, IA. 


LIFE MEN BEFORE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Ask Modifications of Revenue Bill to 
Meet Peculiar Responsibilities of 
Life Companies 


BRIEF OF COUNSEL JOB HEDGES 


Asks Exemption of Sufficient Insurance 
Proceeds to Cover Estates or 
Inheritance Tax 


Job Hedges, general counsel of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, and James H. McIntosh, general 
counsel of the New York Life, made 
talks last week before the United States 
Senate’s Committee on Finance on the 
House Revenue Bill. Mr. Hedges asked 
for modification of some provisions of 
the bill so as to meet the peculiar re- 
sponsibilities of life insurance com- 
panies. Mr. McIntosh discussed defer- 
red dividends. Among the insurance 
men at the hearing were George T. 
Wight, manager of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents; Frederick 
G. Dunham, the association’s attorney; 
and Rohert Lynn Cox, third vice-pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life. 

Mr. Hedges’ Brief 


Mr. Hedges’ brief covered four points. 
In part it follows: 


Point TI. 


Life Insurance Companies Do Not Seek 
Exemption From Any Tax Imposed 
Upon Them by the Bill 


“The income tax and excess profits 
and war profits taxes imposed by the 
bill are expressly made applicable to 
insurance companies to the extent that 
such companies have taxable income oz 
realize excess profits or war profits. In 
this respect life insurance companies 
are on precisely the same footing with 
every corporation. The special tax on 
new business which was a feature of 
the Act of 1917 is also continued in 
force by this bill. The companies, how- 
ever, expect cheerfully to make such 
contributions to the needs of Govern- 
ment as the Congress may, in its wis- 
dom, prescribe. Our intention, there- 
fore, is to limit this discussion of the 
bill to constructive criticisms of cer- 
tain provisions—chiefly of general ap- 
plication—which appear to merit spe- 
cial attention. 


“It is understood that the Congress 
intends to impose the necessary taxa- 
tion in accordance with principles of 
justice and fairness and sound public 
policy and that this committee is here 
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to receive the views of taxpayers as 
to the operation and effect of such of 
the provisions of the bill as may be 
deemed to be in any respect unequal, 
unfair or impolitic, for the purpose of 
its information and with a view to 
the possible amendment of the bill. 


Co-operative Agencies 


“Life insurance corporations are, in- 
trinsically, merely co-operative agen- 
cies for the accumulation by their 
policyholders or members of funds for 
the mutual payment of specific benefits 
in event of death or other specified 
contingencies. With the exception of 
the guarantee fund or capital stock 
contributed by the stockholders of 
companies organized upon the capital 
stock plan, or by the guarantors in the 
case of certain mutuals, all of the 
funds of a life insurance corporation 
are contributed by its policyholders. 
Life insurance itself is a facility af- 
forded the living to provide, after their 
decease, for their dependents. It in- 
‘volves a pecuniary sacrifice by the per- 
son insured, which has been aptly de- 
scribed as a self-imposed tax and in- 
directly inures to the benefit of the 
state. In innumerable cases life in- 
surance is all that stands between a 
beneficiary and absolute destitution. 
Without it the dependents of the aver- 
age citizen would become, for a time 
at least, either objects of private char- 
ity or charges upon the public. The 
importance of life insurance has recent- 
ly received at the hands of this very 
Congress the most effective official en- 
-dorsement possible, through the amend- 
ment to the War Risk Insurance Act, 
which authorizes the issuance by the 
Treasury Department of policies of life 
insurance to the soldiers and sailors 
engaged in the present war. 

“That life insurance should not, on 
principle—by reason of its quasi pub- 
lic and beneficent character—be taxed, 
it seems unnecessary to argue. This 
very bill recognizes the fimpolicy of 
taxing kindred institutions, to wit: 
savings banks, and fraternal and as- 
sessment associations, as well as vari- 
ous other co-operative agencies for 
mutual benefit, which are expressly 
exempt from taxation thereunder. We 
do not, however, advert to this fact 
for the purpose of asking that taxes 
like these borne by the life insurance 
companies be imposed upon these in- 
stitutions. Believing that all similar 
disinterested agencies for the common 
good should be exempt, we are con- 
tent that they’ should be exempt. 
Moreover, realizing the need of the 
Government for revenue in the present 
emergency, we are not asking to be 
relieved at this time from either the 
general taxes, or from the special tax 
on life insurance, which are imposed 
by. the bill. Our purpose is simply to 
ask that the bill be so amended in 
certain particulars as to supply obvi- 
ous omissions in the present draft or 
to bring it into accord with principles 
of sound public policy, which, inci- 
dentally, in one instance only, . ‘will 
also involve the abatement of an un- 
intentional discrimination against life 
insurance.” 

; Point II. 

Point II of the brief relates to a 
defect in the bill which affects all in- 
dividuals and corporations alike, with 
respect to the possibility of their con- 
tinued liability to the rates of income 
taxes imposed by the revenue acts of 
1916 and 1917, as well as the new 
rates, and consequent double taxation. 
It is the present belief in Washington 
that this failure to repeal the old in- 
come tax rates was an oversight which 
probably will be corrected. - 

After presenting specific amendments 
to cure this defect, the brief takes up 
Point III as follows: 

Point ITI. : 
The Differential Feature of the Cor- 


poration Income Tax Rate Should 
Be Modified or Eliminated 


i _phe-<subject—of~-the--differential—in- 


State full particulars. 


“New York General Agent” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Assistant to General Agent in New York 
City of large Life Insurance Company. 
His work will consist of agency building. He will 
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new ones. 


Advancement assured and remuneration commen- 
surate with results. 


Address 


come tax rate which is made applicable 
to corporations under Section 230 has 
already been discussed before this 
committee by representatives of vari- 
ous mereantile and manufacturing cor- 
porations. We, therefore, assume that 
the committee has been sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the general nature of 
the objections to which this principle 
is open upon economic, as well as prac- 
tical grounds. Our endeavor will be 
to show the committee the unwisdom 
of applying the differential rate to in- 
surance companies, by reason of the 
peculiar nature of the insurance busi- 
ness. 


Although the first clause of this sec- 
tion establishes 18 per cent. as the 
normal rate of tax upon the net in- 
come of corporations, this clause is 
immediately followed by the proviso: 

That the rate shall be 12 per centum upon 
so much of this amount as does not exceed 
the sum .of (1) the amount of dividends paid 
during the taxable year, plus (2) the amount 
paid during the taxable year out of earnings 


or profits in discharge of bonds and other 
interest-bearing obligations outstanding prior 
to the beginning of the taxable year. 

The effect of this proviso may read- 
ily be anticipated. It will be to estab- 
lish as the rate of income tax on cor- 
porations, as matter of practical fact, 
a rate of 12 per centum instead of 18, 
through the process of placing a pre- 
mium upon the immediate distribution 
of corporation income. The drafts- 
men of the bill not only realized, but 
intended this. Chairman Kitchin states 
in his report: 

That the committee believes that the re- 
duction of the rate to 12 per cent. on an 
amount equal to the amount of dividends paid 
will have a wholesome effect in many cases 
in stimulating the mpayment of dividends. 
which will be subject to surtax in the hands 
of the stockholders. (P. 12). 


Two Objections to Differential Rate 


There are two objections to this 
differential rate from the point of view 
of insurance. The first objection is 
founded upon the principle that equal- 
ity is equity. Insurance companiés 
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have no bonded or interest-bearing in- 
debtedness; and mutual insurance com- 


; 
: 
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panies have no capital stock, and con- © 


sequently, ‘pay no dividends, as de- 
fined in the bill. A discrimination, 
therefore, results as against insurance 
corporations in the practical rate of 
tax applicable to them, as contrasted 
with the rate which will be paid by 
other corporations under. this provi- 
sion. 

The second objection, from the point 
of view of insurance, is that it is pe- 
culiarly against public policy to encour- 
age, or, aS does this provision practi- 
cally compel the dissipation by insurance 
companies of the entire amount of each 
year’s surplus, a substantial portion of 
which, it is recognized by the state 
laws governing insurance and by the 
rulings of supervising insurance offi- 
cials of the various states, should be 
added to the working capital of the 
companies for the further guaranty 
and protection of their policy contracts. 

It should be borne in mind by the 
committee that the relation of the pub- 
lic to insurance companies differs from 
their relation to ordinary business con- 
cerns in this fundamental respect. An 
insurance company has no commodity 
to sell and deliver upon payment of 
the purchase price. On the contrary, 
in consideration of a substantial cash 
payment made to it in advance, an 
insurance company merely binds itself 
to make some stipulated payment at 
some future time in event of some 
stipulated contingency. In other words, 
while the transaction is practically 
completed when an individual pays 
over to an ordinary corporation the 
purchase price of a commodity sold 
or service rendered, in the case of an 
insurance company, so far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, the practical re- 
lation of creditor has been established 
as between himself and the corpora- 
tion, which imparts to him a vital in- 
terest in the financial stability of the 
corporation. For this reason, as in 
the case of banks of deposit, we think 
it is clear that insurance companies 
should be encouraged, rather than dis- 
couraged, from setting aside such pro- 
portion of their gains from each year’s 
operation as the management of each 
individual corporation may deem prop- 
er. 

Decrease in Value of Securities 

While the legal reserves of life in- 
surance companies are mathematically 
sufficient to ensure the performance of 
all obligations assumed, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the possibility of 
unusual contingencies, however remote 
that may be, must be reckoned 
With = =a 

One of these contingencies which 
the ‘company managers have always 
had in mind is the possible decrease 
in the value of securities in which the 
legal reserves are invested. Another is 
the occurrence of excessive death los- 
ses through epidemic or war which 
might disturb the calculation upon 
which the premiums charged for the 
insurance afforded were based. Both 
of these contingencies- immediately 
confront the companies ‘today. But 
for their surpluses, against the accum- 
ulation of which this differential rate 
is, we think, unwittingly directed, some 
of them might not survive the period 
of this war without serious impairment 
and corresponding loss and distress to 
their policyholders. 

It is, therefore, ‘clear that amend- 
ment of this section, at least to the 
extent of obviating this result, is neces- 
sary. The amendment which we sug- 
gest would be to include in the aggre- 
gate of income subject to the 12 per 
cent. tax so much thereof as might be 
invested in Federal Government bonds. 
In order to free the differential rate 
from the objections noted, we would 
suggest the incorporation of the fol- 
lowing: i 

In Paragraph (a) of Section 230: 

After the word “year” in line 3 0 
page 32 of the bill insert: 


Plus (3) the amount invested in obligations 
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of the United States issued after September 
first, nineteen hundred and eighteen, 


Point IV. 

The Proceeds of Life Insurance Should 
Not Be Reduced by the Estate Tax 
The average individual seeks insur- 

ance fer one or both of two reason- 

able and commendable purposes: 


First: ‘To make specific and certain 
vision for dependents. 


pro- 


‘Second: To provide a fund which will de- 
fray the expenses of the administration of 
his estate. 


These purposes, we believe the com 
mittee will agree, should be encouraged 
by the Government. 

With the increase in the need of 
Governments for revenue, taxes on 
decedents’ estates have become ex- 
ceedingly onerous. States vie with 
the Federal Government in the imposi- 
tion of this burden and the taxes are 
becoming increasingly heavier. The 
Federal estate and the State transfer 
or inheritance taxes have thus conre 
to be by far the largest items involved 
in the expense of administering even 
modest estates; and these taxes must 
be paid in cash. It will, moreover, 
doubtless be conceded, that under or- 
dinary circumstances the most unfay- 
orable occasion for the conversion of 
an estate, or any considerable propor- 
tion thereof, into cash is that follow- 
ing the death of its owner and respon- 
sible manager. If not a practical im- 
possibility it would certainly be a seri- 
ous economic and pecuniary loss for 
any man to be compelled at all times 
to retain on hand a fund sufficient for 
the payment of the inheritance taxes 
upon his estate. The story of the mas- 
ter’s rebuke to the slothful servant 
who kept his talent unemployed illus- 
trates the principle involved. On the 
other hand, the immediate realization 
of cash from unliquid investments, ex- 
cept at an improvident sacrifice, would 
be impossible. The process in many 
instances would take years, if serious 
loss were to be avoided. The House 
Committee says at page 23 of its re- 
port: 

In the case of those estates where the hold- 
ings of the decedent are largely in lands and 
other property for which there is no ready 
market, it has been found in practice that a 


forced collection of the tax results in enor- 
mous sacrifice to the beneficiaries. 


The situation has a public aspect as 
well. Necessity for the prompt ad- 
ministration of considerable estates 
will seriously depress the values of 
the securities and other property which 
the process throws upon the market 
for immediate liquidation. ‘ 

The only practical way in which a 
fund can be provided for the payment 
of those taxes without economic loss 
to the State, as well as pecuniary loss 
to the dnidividual, is through the me- 
dium of life insurance. By this means 
the necessary money can be rendered 
available without the disturbance ‘of 
business, without hardship to individ- 
vals and without delay to the Govern- 
ment; and the resort to insurance for 
this purpose should, we submit, be en- 
couraged, rather than discouranged, by 
the exemption of the proceeds of such 
insurance from the estate tax. The 
necessity of providing by insurance for 
a heavy tax upon the proceeds of the 
policy itself, in addition to the tax on 
the estate, is confusing. It appears 
like piling Pelion on Ossa to the be- 
wildered taxpayers and the cost be- 
comes prohibitive. 

The other purpose for which life in- 
surance is ordinarily procured, namely, 
for the protection of dependents, should 
also be encouraged. Instead of offer- 
ing encouragement the pill extends the 
application of the estate tax to the 
proceeds of life insurance in excess 
of $40,000 payable to individual bene- 
ficiaries. The committee report (at 
p. 22) indicates that this provision was 
inserted in the belief that men of 
wealth were converting their estates 
into life insurance for the purpose of 
their transmission free from the tax. 
If such be the fact, we agree that an 
adequate check to the process should 
be established. Such remedy, however, 
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should be directed solely at the evil 
sought to be cured. 

The danger of injustice inherent in 
a provision which would tax the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance to individual 
beneficiaries under the estate tax was 
recognized by the House Committee. 
The exemption of $40,000 in insurance 
benefits, which was intended to obvi- 
ate this danger, would not in many 
instances be sufficient. 

Having in mind the purpose of the 
framers, to prevent the conversion of 
assets, which would otherwise be sub- 
ject to the estate tax, into non-taxable 
life insurance, it would seem that the 
proper remedy is to tax, not the in- 
surance which results therefrom, but 
the assets so diverted. In other words, 
the taxation of the premiums paid by 
a decedent in excess of such amount, 
either annual or aggregate, as the 
committee may deem reasonable, for 
insurance payable to individual bene- 


ficiaries, would seem to be the proper 
remedy. 
Proposes Amendments 

In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions we therefore propose the follow- 
ing amendments: 

To Paragraph (f) of Section 402 of 
the bill: 

After the word “extent’’ 
at page 71 of the bill insert: 
excess.” 

After the word “life” in line 16 at 
page 71 of the bill insert: ‘over such 
sum as may be necessary to defray 
the estate tax imposed by this title 
and any State transfer or inheritance 
taxes which may be imposed upon the 
decedent’s estate.” 

In line 17 at page 
strike out the words “receivable by 
all other beneficiaries” and insert in 
lieu thereof “of premiums paid by the 


in line 14 
“of the 


71 of the bill 


decedent for.” 


In line 18 at page 71 of the bill 
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strike out the words “under policies.” 

After the word “out” in line 18 at 

page 71 of the bill strike out “by the 
decedent.” 

After the word “life” in line 18 at 
page 71 of the bill insert “subsequent 
to January 1, 1917 in favor of all other 
beneficiaries.” 

The several amendments herein- 
above suggested are appended hereto 


in form showing graphically all pro- 
posed changes—matter omitted en- 
closed in brackets and new matter 


underlined. 


Suggestions Made By James H. McIntosh 

James H. McIntosh, General Counsel 
of the New York Life, suggested to the 
committee that they amend the bill by 
striking out of Section 233 (a), (1), 
page 35, lines 11 to 16 inclusive, and 
out of Section 234 (a), (10), page 39, 
line 15, the words “other than divi- 
dends” so that the bill when so amend- 
ed would authorize life insurance com- 
panies to deduct from gross income 
“the sums paid within the taxable year 
on policies and annuity contracts.” 

Mr. McIntosh called the committee’s 
attention to the fact that the clauses 
he asked to have stricken out have 
been the subject of dispute and yearly 
law-suits between the companies and 
the Treasury Department ever since 
the Income Tax bill was first passed. 
He insisted that by striking them out 
the statute would then clearly mean 
what ‘Congress intended it to mean 
when it inserted in 1913 the first clause 
new asked to be excluded, and by quot- 
ing from the official reports of the com- 
panies he showed that in its present 
form, as erroneously construed by the 
Treasury Department, the statute 
grossly discriminated between life in- 
surance companies of the same kind 
and class, and based its discrimination 
merely upon the form of the contracts 
which the respective companies made 
or on the way they keep their books. 
He made it clear that if such amend- 
ment is made there will no longer be 
such discrimination; that the law will 
then plainly mean what Congress in- 
tended and all companies have hither- 
to understood it to mean and made 
their returns accordingly; and that the 
tax receipts from life insurance will in 
the future be on the same plan that 
they have been returned in the past, 
and that the exact amount to be de- 
rived from such sources will be certain 
in amount, will be paid once and for 
all, and constant disputes and law-suits 
ended. 


MEET IN MONTPELIER. 


Annual Convention of General Agents’ 
Association, National Life of 
Vermont 


The annual meeting of the General 
Agents’ Association of the National Life 
of Vermont was held in Montpelier last 
week. George P. Dewey, of Portiand, 
Me., read an interesting paper on “Why 
Women Should Insure.” EH. B. Hamlin, 
of Cleveland, spoke on agency develop- 
ment. H. M. Humphrey, of Goldsboro, 
N. C., discussed the disability clause. 
President Howland and other of%ficers 
addressed the convention. At a ban- 
quet the Governor of the State was the 
principal speaker. 

The members of the association went 
to Green Mount Cemetery one morn- 
ing while in Montpelier and decorated 
the grave of Joseph A. De Boer, who 
was president of the Company, 


P. L. & T. WAR RIDER 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. says 
of its war rider: 

“During the first six months of 1918 
49 per cent., or approximately thirteen 
millions of our new insurance was writ- 
ten with the extra premium war rider; 
19 per cent., or approximately five mil- 
lions, was written with the war rider 
providing for premium return only.” 
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British Separation 
Allowances Fixed 


DECISIONS 


A SUMMARY OF 


Increases Made for Dependents—Mini- 


mum Allowance Per Man of 
5s. a Week 
London, September 10.—After due 


consideration of all the figures put for- 
ward by the Admiralty War Office and 
Air Ministry the War Cabinet summa- 
rizes its decisions under the heading 
of Separation Allowances as follows: 


l.—Wives and Children 


(a) That no alteration should be 
made in the rates laid down for a wife 
only, or for children over fourteen yeais 
of age. 

(b) That where there is one child 
under the age of fourteen in the family 
the weekly rate of separation allowance 
shall be increased by 2s. 6d. 

(c) That where there are two or 
more children under the age of four- 
teen in the family the weekly rate of 
separation allowance shall be increased 
by 4s. 6d. 

(d) For motherless children ander 
fourteen years of age the weekly rate 
of separation allowance for one child 
maintained in a home shall be in- 
creased by 3s. 

(e) That the weekly rate of separa- 
tion allowance for the second and sub- 
sequent motherless children maintained 
in one home shall be increased by 1s. 
for each child. 

(f) That these increased allowances 
shall be payable as from the first pay 
day in October, 1918. 

Tt is estimated that the cost of the 
above proposals will be, approximately, 
£14,000,000 a year for the three services. 


Il.—Issue of Allowances to the Parents 
-of Unmarried Apprentices, Students 
and Youths on Progressive Wages 


Dependents’ allowance is based on 
the net contribution made by the sol- 
dier to the parents before enlistment. 

In the early days of the war many 
lads joined the colors before they had 
begun to earn sufficiently, whether by 
reason of apprenticeship, Secondary 
education, or other causes, and no de- 
pendents’ allowance, therefore, was is- 
gsuable to their parents. Others re- 
mained in civil life until called up un- 
der the Military Service Acts. Wages 
had risen rapidly. meanwhile and they 
were able to make substantial weekly 
payments to their parents before en- 
listment, and dependents’ allowance was 
payable on their becoming soldiers. 

This is felt to be a great hardship 
from the point of view of-the parents 
of the lad who early joined the colors, 
and ‘the hardship is accentuated by the 
fact that pension on the soldier’s death 
depends on the allowance his parents 
drew while he was alive. 

But so long as pre-enlistment con- 
tribution is maintained as the basis of 
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the parents’ allowance the grievance 
cannot fully be remedied. It has there- 
fore been decided that an exception 
should be made in the class of case 
alluded to above, and that when the 
soldier has attained twenty-one years 
of age, by which time he would have 
been able to make some contribution to 
the family income, some allowance 
should be paid to the parents. 

The possibility of investigation of in- 
dividual cases was carefully considered. 
Such investigations could only be made 
by the Special Grants Committee and 
the Local War Pensions Committees. 
After full consideration it was decided 
that not only was there not sufficient 
staff and accommodation available to 
deal with the very large amount of 
extra work involved, but that the in- 
evitable delay in adjudicating on all 
cases would be so great that this course 
was impracticable. 

It was ‘therefore decided that there 
was no alternative to a flat rate being 
given to the parents of all sailors, sol- 
diers, and airmen over the age of twen- 
ty-one and under twenty-three. The 
War Cabinet have_fixed this at 5s. a 
week. 

Consequent upon this it will be neces- 
sary to bring up to the same level the 
allowances of less amount which are 
at present paid. The Special Grants 
Committee’s powers will therefore be 
extended to enable them to grant allow- 
ances up to the full State separation 
allowance limit in any case where a 
parent can show that an allowance is 
necessary, and that an unmarried son 
who enlisted under the age of twenty- 
three would, if in civil life, have been 
in receipt of wages sufficient to enable 
him to make a contribution or a larger 
contribution to his parent. The actuai 
amount of the allowance given by the 
Special Grants Committee would be 
governed by the circumstances of the 
case. 

This flat rate allowance is limited to 
those soldiers who have attained twen- 
ty-one years of age and who were un- 
der twenty-three on enlistment. Older 
men would have been in a position to 
earn full wages and to make full con- 
tribution to their parents’ support. 

The cost of this proposal is roughly 
estimated to amount to £9,000,000 for 
the first year. 

The cost of pensions is estimated at 
£2,600,000 for the year 1919-20, which 
will approximate to the maximum an- 
nual cost. 

These allowances will date from the 
first pay day in October, but it must 
be recognized that owing to the im- 
mense number of cases to be dealt with, 
it will not be possible for the Army to 
begin payment before the 1st of No- 
vember, and it will be several months 
after that date before the revision of 
Army allowances is completed. 

Summary of Decisions 

The decisions under this heading are 
summarized as follows: 

(a) 


5s. a week shall be payable on account 
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That a minimum allowance of ~ 


of every soldier, sailor or airman when 
he reaches the age of twenty-one while 
serving, or if he joins after that age 
and was under ‘twenty-three on enlist- 
ment, and that the allowance already 
being given on the basis of dependence, 
if less than that amount, should be 
nade up to it in the case of men ful- 
filling the foregoing conditions. 

(b) That this allowance shall cease 
on marriage, and will not be given if 
other dependents’ allowance is issued 
in respect of the sailor, soldier or air- 
man. 

(c) That this separation allowance 
is payable only on application from the 
sailor, soldier, or airman, or his parents. 

(d) That the Special Grants Com- 
mittee Part II. Regulation (9, b) shall 
be extended so as to cover all cases 


(Continued on page 8.) 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish,the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


September 20, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Amhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


@ AMARILLO 


BEAUMONTs 
ASPT.ARTHUR® 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


tan 
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Life Insurance As It 
Pertains To The Farmer 


By W. H. Graybill, Special Agent of Illinois Life, Kansas. 


Read at Fifteenth Annual Convention of Company’s $100.000 Club 
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Life insurance as it pertains to the 
farmer is a subject that every life un- 
derwriter, who is working outside 
of large cities, should give careful 
consideration. } 

We are constantly urged by our man- 
agers and agency supervisors to study 
our prospects, in order that we may 
intelligently talk along lines and offer 
contracts to fit particular needs. This 
is too often taken to mean big pros- 
pects, such as bankers, merchants, and 
men of affairs whose names are fre- 
quently mentioned along business and 
financial lines. But let us not lose 
sight of the fact that during the lasz 
decade, a new class has sprung up 
and is taking its place in the busi- 
ness world. 

It is not our intention, to in any way, 
reflect on the farmers of years gone 
by, when they were referred to as hay 
seeds and clod hoppers and such other 
names that led many to believe that 
they were only created to live, move, 
and have their being in the atmosphere 
that surrounds the farm. But things 
have changed, and let us look at the 
average farmer of the middle west as 
he is- to-day, and you will readily see 
where many mistakes are made and 
where he is underestimated intellectu- 
ally, socially and in a financial way. 


Handled Carelessly 


I find that after half a century spent 
among the farmers, the last ten years 
of which have been devoted to the life 
insurance business, that no commodity 
that is offered to farmers is as care- 
lessly handled and as much abused as 
is life insurance. I attribute this to 
the fact, that so many men going into 
the country to sell life insurance to the 
farmers, are not familiar with the busi- 
ness and social plane on which the 
average farmer and stockman of to-day 
is moving, and such being the case, 
the agent reckons without his host. 

It has been the custom to approach 
the farmer with a proposition to sell 
him a little life insurance, and if he 
showed an inclination to listen, the 
agent used the high pressure method, 
putting on a full head of steam. He 
would elaborate on some fine selling 
point in his policy, then back the 
hearse up to the front gate, paint a 
vivid graveyard scene, and close his 
prospect for one or two thousand dol- 
lars, when he could have been written 
for five or ten thousand. 

I am glad, however, that such con- 
ditions do not exist to-day, not to any 
great extent at least. The agent who 
goes out to-day with kid gloves, a big 
diamond, and a silk hat, expecting to 
capture a bunch of rubes and get back 
under cover without a fight on his 
hands, is building an air castle that 
will explode about the time he gets 
through with the first farmer. 

The farmer to-day is a thorough busi- 
ness man, who runs his own business 
and fills every position from general 
manager to section boss, without a 
retinue of trained department heads to 
look after each particular branch, and 
from a Government viewpoint he ranks 
with the highest. While the munition- 
factories and other war industries are 
doing a large part to help win the war, 
the farmer is furnishing three square 
meals a day, not only to our own brave 
boys, but to the allied world. 

Sketch of the Farmer 

Intellectually, he has grown from 
the  be-whiskered, unsophisticated 
“Hzra,” as depicted by Uncle Josh, to 
an educated giant of industry. His 
sons and daughters fill the classrooms 
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of our colleges and universities, 
and with them, he counsels on many 
leading issues. I have frequently had 
men ask me to come to the house and 
take the matter up when the son or 
daughter, or perhaps the wife, who may 
chance ito be a college graduate, can be 
present. This may seem strange, but I 
personally know many cases where 
wives of farmers have hanging on the 
wall a diploma entitling them to tthe 
A. B. and even the. A. M. after their 
name. 

If you should happen around when 
the rural mail carrier makes his daily 
call, you would find him leaving in the 
farmer’s box the leading daily paper, 
the drover’s telegram, the daily stock 
reports, and in many ‘cases arrange- 
ments have been made with the 
Weather Bureau for the daily weather 
forecast to guide them as to the ar- 
rangement to their work and in the 
care and shipment of stock. You will 
find that he is familiar with conditions 
as they exist from day to day. He is 
fully awake to everything that is doing 
in way of prices. This is not only true 
of what he has to sell or buy, but he 
is conversant with the world’s money 
market, the rise and fall of stocks, and 
the effect the war will have on the 
prices of all commodities now and after 
peace is declared. 

So you can readily see why I think 
that the life insurance business among 
farmers is carelessly handled in so 
many cases. The agent who tries to 
place the business so often underesti- 
mates his man. He is not accorded due 
credit for what he really is or knows, 
and too often the agent tries to sell 
him a policy from an emotional or senti- 
mental standpoint, instead of putting 
the matter up to him in a straight-for- 
ward business like way. 

My theory is that the farmer, and 
especially those who are farming and 
raising stock extensively, are as much 
in need of life insurance as is the bank- 
er, the merchant, or the contractor. 

They have the savings of a life-time 
in their business and if death should 


overtake them before they have reached 


their goal, that is to say before they 
have their land all clear and their stock 
and equipment paid for and a fairly 
good sized bank account to their credit, 
with all the children raised and edu- 
cated, they have not accomplished 
what they started out to do. 
- Funds When Most Needed 


Now, we as life-insurance men must 
impress upon them the necessity of es- 
tablishing a contingent fund sufficiently 
large to carry out these ends, even 
though death should take the head of 
the family before all these things come 
to pass. Show them how easily and at 
what a small expense this can be done 
on the installment plan, and that it 
will be available for the full amount, 
if death occurs as soon as the policy 
is issued and paid for, and that the 
death of the insured cancels all unpaid 
installments. Make clear to them the 
expense incident to settling up an es- 
tate, especially if there are not suffi- 
cient funds to meet all expenses and 
taxes. Don’t overlook the Federal In- 
heritance Tax. Such a fund should be 
from $5,000 to $20,000. Make it clear 
that this fund will come to the family 
in cash without expense upon the death 
of the insured. The only uncertainty 
about it being the time when it will be 
needed. 

Impress upon them the necessity of 
putting their house in order and have 
matters in such a shape that the estate 
will not be dissipated in the settling up. 
Convince them that the strong estate 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” This DIRECT LEAD 
SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Insurance in f 4 
ie ia ooral over W Bes snr aap 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


| 
| 


CO-OPERATION 
PER CENT 


8 of our 1917 busi- 
ness was produced by 
full-time representatives; 
10 per cent. came from a 
small group of part-time 
men located chiefly in 
rural communities, and 
5 per cent. was the surplus 
line business of full-time 
representatives of other 
companies. 


Our effective plans of 
training and co-operation 
are being devoted chiefly | 
to full-time representa- 
tives. 

! 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company | 


of Hartford, Conn. ex i 
> | 


i] 
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JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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is the one with plenty cf ready cash 
back of it, enough so that the good wife, 
who shared the hardships and vicis- 
situdes with the husband, can live in 
comfort on the home place during her 
declining years without any financial 
embarrassment because of the fore- 
thought of the faithful husband in es- 
tablishing this contingent fund through 
life insurance, in an amount sufficient 
to meet all needs. 

Nearly all farmers carry some protec- 
tion, mostly in sums ranging from $1,- 
000 to $3,000. A large majority of this 
is either in fraternal or assessment in- 
surance, having been sold to them in a 
hap-hazard way without making clear 
to them the real commercial value of 
life insurance and the amount of re-in- 
forcement the business they are doing 
requires. 

I personally know of farmers doing a 
business involving from 20 to 30 
thousand dollars annually and using 
at times from 5 to 10 thousand dollars 
of borrowed money to finish harvest- 
ing and marketing their crops, or in 
feeding out a bunch of cattle; and to 
safeguard their wife against having to 
meet this loan in the event of their 
death, ‘they carry $2,000 fraternal 
insurance. 


Create a Desire 


Now, it is up to the real life insur- 
ance man to take this matter up with 
the farmer, go over it seriously, hon- 
estly and conscientiously and in a 
strictly business way; never mind 
about your policy, or the stability of 
your company at this point. That can 
be handled later, if he should ask about 
it. Convince your man that he needs 
insurance, create a desire, and when 
you have done this, he will invariably 
ask you what it -will cost. Then, if 
you will suggest a policy to fit his case, 
you can show him, if necessary, the 
advantage of a legal reserve policy 
over that of an assessment or fraternal 
certificate from a commercial viewpoint 
and your work is completed. He will 
make a contract with you for a policy 
commensurate to suit his case. 

I never condemn or assail his fra- 
ternal or assessment insurance, if he 
happens to be carrying some such, but 
treat it as an essential side line which 
he should keep up for the benefit of 
the family, who may use it advantage- 
ously to meet small expenses that are 
sure to occure when that sad day comes. 
But impress upon him forcibly that it 
is not what he needs in the accomplish- 
ment of the big things that will sooner 
or later enter into the settlement df his 
estate. 

Approach your farmer as you would 
any other business man. Convince him 
by your words and actions that you con- 
sider him a business man and just as 
big in his line as is his banker or mer- 
chant or others with whom he is asso- 
ciated; that his business needs the same 
re-inforcement as does the banker’s. 
That it is just as necessary for him to 
establish a contingent fund for the pro- 
tection of his family and te save what 


Established 
1807 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 
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he and his family have worked a life- 
time to accumulate. Convince him that 
you are giving honest facts, and your 
reward will come, and you will find that 
writing big policies on the lives of 
farmers and stockmen is a pleasant and 
profitable business. 


AETNA LIFE CLUB 


N. M. DeNezzo, New President, En- 
tered Employ of Company 
When a Boy 


At the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Aetna Life Club, an organization 
composed of some 750 men employes 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
oi Hartford, these officers were elected: 

President, N. M. DeNezzo; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank K. Daniels; vice-president, 
James EH. McKinney; secretary, Edward 
M. Kyte; treasurer, Harry C. Slate; his- 
torian, John D. Hels. 

Assistant treasurers, Irwin G. Dagle, 
A. L. Hollings, Wm. R. Bland, Cliff 
Bowers, F. F. Fox, Richard Valente, 
H. E. Rowell, A. F. Miller, Joseph 
Wright, Richard Mantie, H. P. Heimer, 
A. R. Jepson. 

The new president was born in Hart- 
ford, May 6, 1891, and was graduated 
from the Hartford High School in June, 
1907. Entering the employ of the Aetna 
Life at the age of 16, immediately after 
graduation, Mr. DeNezzo has worked 
his way in the company from mail boy 
to his present responsible position in 
the life dividend department of the 
company. He has the qualities of initia- 
tive necessary to the office to which he 
has been elected and the club is for- 
tunate in having such an energetic 
head for the coming year. 

Mr. Daniels, the first vice-president, 
is the employment manager of the 
company. James E. McKinney, the sec- 
ond vice-president, is in charge of the 
license division in the Agency Depart- 
ment. The secretary, Edward M. Kyte, 
is connected with the Accident Depart- 
ment. The newly elected treasurer, 
Harry ©. Slate is in the Photography De 
partment, and the historian John D. 
Eels is with the Publicity Department. 


OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 
Samuel A. Lewisohn in Charge—Has 
Jurisdiction in Two States and 
Parts of Another 
The War Risk Bureau has open-d 
ap office at 261 Broadway, New York, 
in charge of Samuel A. Lewisonan, and 
it is being organized by Former Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Charities Doher- 
tv. Its jurisdiction is New York, 
Northern New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut. Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Metropolitan 
Life, ig acting in an advisory capacity 

with the office. 


The Kansas City Life has applied for 
admission to California. : 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


September 20, 1918 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets  ..csccscceoe aicine $ 16,560,439.04 
Wiabilities ....:-.coe- 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus. 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in Force.... . 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........+ssesseesceecceseces 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly...........-.-cccccssccccccccsceeceees 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whien in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care ‘of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to fuli 
3% reserve 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


covering Permanent and Total Disability and Weekly 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 


A Combination That Mzeans Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


The Combined 
Life, Sickness 


and Accident 
policies, sold only by the 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate with 
_ EH. BURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Agency Force are: 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s aperion earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


| Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


September 20, 1918 
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Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


How Policies Are 
Written At Front 


WORK OF WAR RISK BUREAU 


Agents Travel Gypsy Style—Travel at 
Night, Write Insurance 
By Day 


The Eastern Underwriter asked Henry 
D. Lindsley, chief of the War Risk 
Bureau in France, and formerly presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Life, if he 
would not send a human interest story 
about selling msurance to soldiers and 
sailors. Mr. Lindsley sent the follow- 
ing article, which was written for “The 
Stars and Stripes,’ after $150,000,000 of 
insurance had been written in thirty 
days. 

One hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of insurance underwritten 
jn 30 days, a total of a billion and a 
quarter held by members of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. These tre- 
mendous figures spell the achievement 
of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

They mark, too, the concrete accom- 
plishment of a band of insurance 
agents—a score of officers and a size- 
able little group of enlisted men—who 
between March 12 and April 12 cov- 
ered every part of France where an 
American soldier was to be found, not 
to mention England, and waged a policy 
getting campaign whose equal has never 
been seen in Europe and has only been 
exceeded once in America. And it was 
exceeded in America because there are 
many, many more American soldiers in 
the States to talk insurance to than 
there are over here. 

Not only has that little band of War 
Risk boomers accomplished a feat that 
would put them at the top notch of 
their profession in the United States, 
and make the president of every in- 
surance company go down on his knees 
to get them, but they have enjoyed a 
whole set of experiences unique in the 
annals of their profession. 


Policies Sold Under Shell 


They have been to the front. They 
have said “Sign here, please,” when 
the intending signer—along with the 
agent—might be plumbed out of the 
door by a Hun shell before he could 
get to the ink bottle. They have been, 


Fire 


some of them, in the insurance sense, 
mighty poor risks. But as they were 
soldiers first and insurance men after- 
ward, or rather because their soldiering 
consisted of insurancing, they stuck to 
their combined jobs, boomed Uncle 
Sam’s policies, and sold them. And they 
all came back to their headquarters, 
bringing with them or wiring ahead of 
them a mass of figures which, taken to- 
gether, exceeded even the rosy expecta- 
tions of their chiefs by about 50 per 
cent. 


The campaign was originally intend- 
ed to close February 12, but, thanks to 
a joint resolution of Congress, the time 
was extended to April 12, allowing 60 
days of grace for men who had not 
taken policies or who wished to in- 
crease the amount of those they already 
held. 


Plans were thereupon laid to wage a 
vigorous campaign beginning March 12. 
The territory, wherever it might be, 
occupied by the American Expedition- 
ary Force was divided into districts of 
convenient size for one of the parties 
to be sent out. : 

They traveled, many of them, in true 
gypsy style. They camped out at night, 
slept in the cars or light trucks loaned 
them by the Red Cross—and War Risk 
cfficials were loud in their praise of 
the helping hand lent them by the Red 
Cross—and cooked their own meals. It 
was something an insurance man had 
probably never done before, but they 
were aiming at a gdal that no insur- 
ance man had ever before so much as 
dreamed of reaching. 


Entire Field Covered 


To do this it was necessary to go 
over the entire field as though it had 
never been touched before. It was 
necessary to reach men who had al- 
ready taken out protection, and also 
those who had not yet taken out the 
limit of $10,000. , 

The biggest task before them was the 
base ports and the adjacent rest camps. 
Here, at the neck of the bottle, they 
talked War Risk Insurance to men who 
had just come over and had not yet 
gone through that process of splitting 
up that would scatter the organizations 
in a dozen different directions. 

They had their spiels, like all insur 
ance men. And their chief argument 
with the new arrivals was this: 


Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 


been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 


Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Our enviable record for service in 


the past and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


“Ycu have a policy for $5,000. You 
think it’s enough. You say it’s a lot 
more than a whole lot of prosperous 
business men back home have taken 
out in their whole lives. All right. But 
youre getting three dollars a month 
more than you did back home, aren’t 
you? That three dollars will pay your 
premium on $5,000 more. Boost that 
policy to $10,000. Your pocketbook will 
never feel it.” 

The new arrivals saw the logic of it 
right away. And they paid out their 
overseas raise in wages to prove it. 

The task at the base ports, however, 
was not an easy one. There were all 
kinds of company records to be gone 
through in search of the men to be 
reached, for the number was of course 
relatively small when compared with 
the whole number in a unit. 

It will continue to be small, for here- 
after the insurance privilege, by the 
terms of the original act, will be only 
open to those who have been in the 
service less than 120 days. And most 
of America’s Franceward bound soldiers 
have been in the service considerably 
longer than that—long enough to learn 
their trade and to take out War Risk 
Insurance back home. 


What the Total Means 


It. is difficult for one who has not 
been bred in the insurance game to ap- 
preciate the prodigious total piled up by 
these soldier salesmen. The average 
amount underwritten by each team was 
in excess of $7,000,000. This represents 
only a month’s work. 


At home an agent who underwrites 
1 million a year is such a big man that 
he draws more pay than the president 
of his company—also there are mighty 
few of them. Men who sell from a 
quarter to a half million a year are s9 
rare that they are extremely select, and 
are grouped into “quarter million clubs” 
or “half million clubs” by their admir- 
ing directors. But none of these club- 
men is ever going to write $7,000,000 
in a month. It’s absolutely impossible 
to do it—outside of the Army. 

Some day the history of those insur- 
ance agents who have just completed 
their record job may be written in its 
entirety, and it will be as exciting as 
if it had all happened at the front—just 
as some of it did. There will be in that 
chronicle the story of policies written 


FE INSURANCE COMP 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent . 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
eee ee eee ee ee! 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


when the policyholder lay in a hospital 
hovering between life and death—a sit- 
nation in which you would pardonably 
expect an insurance agent to be his 
last visitor imaginable. 


Perhaps it is easier to explain than 
it would seem. It wasn’t an attempt to 
sell] something, but to give something 
away; an attempt not to make a man 
buy, but to persuade him to avail him- 
self of a privilege. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Proceedings Will Be Reported In Spe- 
cial Edition Coming Out 
September 21 


The American Life Convention is be- 
ing held this week in Chicago. There 
are a number of papers being delivered 
which are of unusual and pertinent in- 
terest. 

A full report of this convention will 
be printed by The Eastern Underwriter 
in a special edition dated September 21. 


RICE UNDER DOCTOR’S CARE 


President .of National Fidelity Life Un- 
able to Attend American Life 
Convention 


President Rice, of the National Fi- 
delity Life of Sioux City, Iowa, is un- 
der a doctor’s care and will not be able 
to attend the American Life convention. 
He was scheduled to make an address. 


TRAVELERS GIRLS CLUB_ 


The Travelers Girls Club, an organ- 
ization of some 1,000 female employees 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
will equip the United States Army with 
a canteen costing $7,000. The canteen 
will have a sign with the “Travelers 
Girls” printed thereon, and any Trav- 
elers man stopping there will be cheer- 
ed up to see this familiar name. It will 
seem almost like grasping an old friend 
by the hand. Seven thousand men a day 
can be served at this canteen. There 
are also tables which accommodate 200 
men who have time to enjoy a square 
meal. A dormitory of 200 beds for 


those who have long hours to wait is 
likewise provided. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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We are getting into the 


The New war in dead earnest, says 
Draft the Missouri State Life. 
Law The new draft law, call- 


ing men from 18 to 46, 
shows the temper of the people as 
nothing else could. 

Moreover, this law proclaims to the 
world that America will strike for a 
speedy termination of the war by pro- 
viding a preponderance of man power 
immediately. It is the voice of the 
people saying, “We are in it, now let’s 
win it!” 

What ultimate effect the new law 
will have upon new business, no one 
can yet say. Its immediate effect, 
however, should be to accelerate busi- 
ness. It certainly brings the question 
og life insurance sharply to the mind 
of every insurable man, whether with- 
in the draft age or beyond it. If witn- 
in, the need for all one can get is 
mighty pressing. If beyond the age, 
duty will say, in most cases at any 
rate, that greater insurance is re- 
quired by reason of the greater re- 
sponsibilities brought about, in one 
way or another, by the depletion of 
man power in the usual channels of 
pusiness. 

Whether our opinion is correct or 
not, or whatever may be your opinion, 
one striking fact growing out of the 
situation is bound to appeal strongly 
to every man writing life insurance, 
to-wit: We are facing a radical in- 
novation, made necessary by the war, 
and it behooves every wide-awake 
Missouri State Life man to discount 
any possible bad effect upon his writ- 
ings by slashing in for the next thirty 
days as though his very life depended 
upon the outcome. Yea, better still, 
strike out each day as though there 
were no tomorrow—and in fact there 
are none—determined to make each 
minute count, like the air pilot who, 
ascending to meet the enemy, thinks 
not of returning but only of the fight 
to the death which confronts him. 

Let this be the controlling thought 
with us: However the draft law may 
affect us, individually or collectively, 
we shall push aheatl’ towards the goal 
ot success which awaits all who, an- 
swering the call of duty, do their best. 

& * ® 


Harry T. Wright, of Chi- 


Keep eago, for several years a 
Books On member of the Equitable 
Yourself Life Assurance Society’s 


Quarter-Million Club, has 
given his own version of how he does it: 
“The biggest men in our business are 
men who really enjoy their work and 
get from 8 to 10 hours’ pleasure in be- 
ing on the job,” he says in “Agency 
Items.” “The reason, I believe, for 80 
per cent. of the failures is that the 
agent has not worked hard enough. The 
average failure in our business would 
probably resent this statement because 
he thinks he has worked and worked 
hard; but had he kept books on the 
number of prospects he had actually 
interviewed, the small number would 
probably surprise him and he would 
wonder how he had so_ successfully 
‘kidded’ himself into thinking he was 
being overworked. Every business 
house in the country keeps books, and 
I find it necessary to keep a record of 
myself in order to analyze my results 
and find out why things go wrong and 
where my trouble is. If you will par- 
don the use of the personal pronoun, 
I have always kept a record on a 
monthly card of the number of people 
geen, both regarding optional business 
and deliveries, day by day, and totalled 
by months and for the year. 
‘Tf my result at the end of a certain 
month has been unsatisfactory to me 
(and it is unsatisfactory quite often), 


it is wsually quite easy at the end of 
that month to analyze my work and put 
my finger on the trouble. The report 
is surprisingly frank, and I find the 
reason in the great majority of cases 
is that I have not seen enough people. 

“Had I not kept a report, it would 
have been very easy for me to have 
convinced myself that business was 
rotten and I was played out and needed 
a vacation. The life underwriter who 
is in the ‘dumps’ and is worrying 
about the poor month that has been 
his, will, I believe, in the great major- 
ity of cases, be surprised to know how 
few people he has seen that particular 
month. 

“T find that the best way to get out 
of the dumps is to get to work. Every 
interview I have is worth a certain 
amount of money—say $9.00 an inter- 
view. If I can see two people a day, 
I will make $18.00; if I see four, I will 
make $36.00. It is, therefore, my bus- 
iness to interview as many people in- 
telligently a day as possible. A man 
should have no objection to making 
$9.00 before 9 o’clock or $9.00 from 6 
to 7 o’clock. I am a firm believer in 
averages and I am just as much con- 
cerned about the looks of my daily rec- 
ord of the number of- people inter- 
viewed as Iam about commission state- 
ments, because my commission state- 
ment will be in direct proportion to 
the number of people seen. 


“T get a great deal of pleasure in. 


trying to see more people this month 
than in the same month in the previous 
year, and in beating last month on the 
number of people seen. Assuming we 
have the right conception of our busi- 
ness and are seeing our prospects in 
an intelligent way, and assuming that 
we are (as we should be) profiting by 
our past mistakes, if we see at least 
as many people this year as we did the 
previous year, our business must nec- 
cessarily increase.” 


British Separation 
Allowances Fixed 
(Continued from page 4.) 


where a parent can show that an allow- 
ance is necessary and that the son 
would have been receiving wages which 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


THE 


September 20, 1918 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


would have enabled him to make a con- 
tribution if he had remained in civil 
life. 

(e) That this allowance shall be pay- 
able as from the first pay-day in Octo- 
ber, 1918, and that the extension of the 
Special Grants Committee’s Regulations 
(9 b) shall take effect from the same 
date. 

(f) That the present rules governing 
the amount of maximum separation al- 
lowance payable on behalf of several 
men serving, in respect of each individ- 
ual dependent, shall-net be affected by 
reason of the establishment of this new 
allowance. 

(gz) That the word “parent” includes 
the grandparent or other person who 
has been in the place of a parent to a 
sailor, soldier, or airman, and has 
wholly or mainly supported him for not 
less than one year before enlistment. 


111.—Supplementation of Separation 
Allowances 


In taking into consideration the pres- 
ent rates of separation allowances pay- 
able to wives or dependents of sailors, 
soldiers, or airmen, the War Cabinet 
had due regard to the present supple- 
mentation of separation allowances paid 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies 2 0 0 ase sla shened SpaOaieses 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
wseee ve awe «609 060002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
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It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


by the Special Grants Committee and 
the Military Service (Civil Liabilities) 
Committee. 

A. Cases Dealt With by the Special 

Grants Committees and Local War 

Pensions Committees 

(i.) These cases are dealt with by 
the Special Grants Committees of the 
Ministry of Pensions, application being 
made to the Local Pensions Committee. 
The allowance to wives toward rent, in- 
surance premiums, and other contract- 
ual obligations, is made up to a maxi- 
mum of 12s., but not to exceed the dif- 
ference between present income of the 
household and the pre-enlistment in- 
come, after allowing for the saving re- 
sulting from the man’s enlistment. 
Where the contractual obligations ex- 
ceed 12s. a week the case is dealt with 
by the Military Service (Civil Liabili- 
ties) Committee. 

(ii.) Similar allowances are made 
to dependents other than wives, but 
limited to the difference between the 
separation allowance paid and the de- 


pendence existing when the man 
joined. 
(Gii.) In addition to allowances un- 


der (i.) and (ii.) the Committee can 
give an allowance up to 10s. a week, 
if there is still a difference between 
the present income and the income be- 
fore the outbreak of war, after allow- 
ing for the saving from the man’s 
enlistment. s 

(iv.) An allowance is made to child- 
less wives and dependents unable to 
work, not exceeding 4s. a.week. 

(v.) An allowance is made for chil- 
dren over fourteen who are physically 


unfit, or are at school, or are 
apprentices. 
(vi.) The motherless children rate 


of 7s. can be raised to a sum not ex- 
ceeding 9s. 2d. When a motherless child 


requires special medical care, the 
amount can be raised to 13s. 6d. 
B. Cases When the Contractual Ob- 


ligations Exceed 12s. a Week are 
Dealt With, as Stated Above, 
by the Military Service (Civil 
Liabilities) Department, 
which is empowered to grant assistance 
in respect of: 
Rent; 
Interest and instalments payable in | 
respect of loans, including mortgages; 
Instalments, payable under agree- 
ments for the purchase of business 
premises, a dwelling-house, furniture, 
and the like; 
Rates and taxes; 
Insurance premiums; 
School fees; 
Grants may not be made at a rate 
exceeding £104 a year. 2 


and 
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Michael Rubin Heads 
New York Life Club 


PAID FOR $1,450,000 LAST YEAR 


Came From Russia—Brief Sketch of 
Personalities of Company’s $200,000 
Club Leaders 


The new officers of the New York 
Life’s $200,000 Club are all self-made 
men. 

Michael Rubin, the president, who 
wrote $1,450,000 paid insurance during 
the year, was born in Russia in 1866. 
He went with the New York Life in 
1895. The Company says of him: “His 
work is intelligent, enthusiastic, per- 
petual; his optimism is exuberant.” 
He is a New York City man. 

Specializes on Business Insurance 

George E. Greenbaum, the leading 
vee-president at large, is also a New 
York City writer. His specialty is 
corporation or business insurance. The 
first thing he did when he began with 


the Company in 1902 was to throw 


away his watch. Commenting upon 
this the Company says: “The posses- 
sion of a timepiece has spoiled many 
a good agent.” His club record was 
$734,500. 

Gus Bertner, another vice-president 
at large, wrote $632,585. He is from 
Little Rock, Ark. He was a barber 
and won his way by sheer merit. 


Not Above $1,000 Applications 


Of Edward Wolverton, Nebraska, an- 
other vice-president at large, who wrote 
$619,812, the Company says: “If he 
gets a death-claim settlement it’s pretty 
nearly a ten to one shot that he will 
come back with an application as a 
result. If he receives a check for a 
policyholder the same thing holds 
true. He rarely misses having from 
one to three appointments each eve- 
ning after dinner and notwithstanding 
he paid for over $600,000 last year he 
is not above writing $1,000 applica- 
tions. In fact, his business is largely 
made up of small applications.” 

Charles J. Morris, of Chicago, an- 
other vice-president at large, has been 
a member of the club for ten years. 
In fact, the Company says that a big 
$200,000 club without Charlie Morris 
as a member would ke Hamlet with 
the Prince of Denmark missing. 

T. D. Gaddy, of Oklahoma, also a 
vice-president at large, wrote $561,971. 
Paid For $3,500,000 Since 1910 

Some interesting points about other 
vice-presidents follow: 

John J. Hosch, leading vice-presi- 
dent of Northwestern Department: 
Since July, 1910, he has paid for about 
$3,500,000 and not a single death loss. 

J. O. Daniels, vice-president North- 
eastern Department: He secured most 
of his business from old policyholders. 

Alexander Dumas, Jr., Seaboard 
Branch: A young man who can write 
life insurance as easily as his name- 
sake did romantic novels. 
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B. M. Noland, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Leader among the Southerners. 

Paul T. Bell, vice-president, New 
Pacific Department: Worked his way 
through college selling life insurance. 

C. W. Moulthrop, vice-president, Gulf 
Department, Mobile: For ten years a 
traveling salesman for a grocery house. 
Paid for 104 policies for $208,750 his 
first seven months with New York 
Life. 

Baer Horvitz, vice-president Atlantic 
Department, Pittsburgh: Has not fal- 
Jen below $400,000 in six years. 

Writes College Students 

Dr. C. H. Webster, vice-president 
Eastern Department, Binghamton: In- 
sures mostly Cornell students. 

H. G. Meyers, vice-president Central 
Department, Chicago: He sees a great 
many people daily, and cannot con- 
ceive of permitting any week tto go by 
without writing somebody. 

Charles L. Swarts, vice-president 
Southwestern Department, Missouri: 
Formerly in shoe business. 


INHERITANCE TAX 


Views of President Johnson, of Se- 
curity Life of America, Given 
to Agents 


In discussing the Inheritance Tax- 
ation question President O. W. John- 
son, of the Security Life of America, 
said this week: 

“This is a class of business which it 
is necessary to educate the public to 
buy and it is vital to thoroughly in- 
form yourselves on the subject so as to 
be in position to present the matter 
intelligently. You undoubtedly will find 
furthermore, that this will be a sub- 
ject, like the war, which everyone is 


interested in discussing and conse- 
quently you are given a fine op- 
portunity for an opening and a 


better acquaintance with the prospect. 
And in your interview you can clearly 
demonstrate that adequate provision 
must be made for this tax in advance 
to provide the necessary cash and that 
life insurance is the only solution of 
this problem. It provides the neces- 
sary funds in spite of depressed mar- 
ket conditions which may exist and ob- 
viates the necessity of sacrificing prop- 
erty or disposing cf stocks and bonds 
at a fraction of their real value. Bring 
out the inevitable loss in liquidation, 
the actual and sentimental loss to an 
ordinary business on the death of its 
head, the sometimes almost impossible 
task of finding purchasers for unlisted 
stocks, however intrinsically valuable, 
in effect many times an auction sale 
price to the highest bidder, a tremen- 
dcus and unnecessary Sacrifice on the 
altar of unpreparedness. The cost of 
equivalent amount of insurance would 
not equal the loss in forced sale, and 
all for a lack of cash, not assets, the 
failure to have provided cash. The 
man of affairs will see this viewpoint 
and the vital necessity for cash and is 
the one with the forethought to act ac- 
cordingly. Witness DuPont, Morgan, 
Davison and others.” 


for yourself? 


floes your Policy guarantee to do? 


the Policy, will be paid. 


fece of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, that in case of death 


is low. 


sas, Michigan, 


Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
If so, read_ this, 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what 


ANSWER: 


HIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause $5,000, the face of 


SECOND, that in case of death from any AOCOIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


from 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The -Acciifent : 
tuarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury. the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 
And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


General Agents wanted in the following States: 
Ohio and the District of Columbia. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


it is 


SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, 


FURTHER 


certain 
Disability Endorsement 


insurance do MORE? 
The cost 


Can 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
Address: 


| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 
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Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts 
next birthday to 60 years. beh from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disabili clause and ar ar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. e a 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SO6 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President J)idPA L. OIRCIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGYERTreas: 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

**It is noteworthy that this Company was ‘organized without any promotion expenses. *’ 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


““The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Mutual in Principle and Practice 


F 


Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 
Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims I 


T 
A 


For agency openings address: L 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


QUITABLKH 


————— 


Efficient Service to Policyholders 
Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished The 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary; W. E. Schram, associate edi- 


every Friday by Eastern 


tor. The address of the officers is the 
office of this newspaper. Telephone 2407 
John, 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1870. 


ON BROKERS AND 
AGENTS 


HARDISON 


Commissioner Hardison’s paper on 
agency and brokerage problems de- 
livered before the commissioners’ con- 
vention in Denver is one of the best 
addresses of the many he has made 
since he assumed office a long time 
ago. His common-sense, hard-headed 
angle of the situation commends itself 
to every company, agent and broker. 
In fact, his outline of the duty of in- 
surance departments is well worth the 
eareful study of his fellow commis- 
sioners. He correctly differentiates be- 
tween the real agent and the one-case 
agent and broker, the latter being prin- 
cipally the man who does insurance 
service for his employer only. The 
chief qualification he demands of the 
placer of insurance is that he possess 
either knowledge of insurance or abil- 
ity to acquire it, and that he hold 
himself out to be an agent or a broker. 
However, he knows when to draw the 
line—when not to be too strict, viz: 

I wonder how my associates are 
handling the problems that arise by 
reason of the death of an agent who 
has a valuable business which would 
be the prey of the harpies of the agency 
profession if there were no one to 
look after it? It often happens that 
this business and its good will is the 
most substantial part of the agent’s 
estate and the loss of it would deprive 
the widow and children of means nec- 
essary for their support. Occasional- 
ly the widow desires to continue the 
business, but she is ignorant not only 
of insurance laws, customs and forms, 
but of all business principles. She is 
entirely incompetent to act as an agent 
or broker. She is by reason of that in- 
competence not a suitable person to 
let loose with the state’s authority en- 
dorsing her. But, nevertheless, her 
interests must be protected. I endorse 
any reasonable proposition to that end. 
Sometimes it takes the form of licenses 
to the widow under an agreement with 
her and some friendly, satisfactory 
agency that the business will be prop- 
erly supervised by said agency and 
sometimes arrangements are made 
with some other competent person to 
carry on the business in the interest 
of the estate. 

He also provides ample protection 
for the office of the agent who must 
leave to serve his country in the field. 


THE EASTERN 


So many persons who apply for 
brokers’ licenses are lacking in the 
knowledge (and possibly in the abil- 
ity to acquire it) as to what they may 
not do and still retain their licenses 
that Commissioner Hardison has caused 
to be printed on the back of each li- 


cense in plain type a statement of 
some of the reasons which will be 
deemed sufficient for revoking it. 


These reasons are so good that they 
are reproduced herewith: 


This license may be revoked for any 
one of the following reasons: 

1. Any violation of the insurance or 
other Jaws. ; 

2. Failure of licenses to hold himself 
out and carry on business in good faith 
as an insurance broker. A _ licensee 
fails to hold himself out in good faith 
as a broker if he simply covers his 
own property or interests and such as 
he controls, and makes no reasonable 
effort to secure other insurance. 

8. Breaking or attempting to break 
any written agreement as to the rate 
or amount of commission the licensee 
is to receive, or breaking any proper 
agreenvent respecting the insurance 
business or making any improper one. 
No agreement should be made which 
nullifies any agreement as to commis- 
sions by combining compensation for 
brokerage with other remuneration. 

4. Failure of the licensee to pay to 
the agent or company entitled thereto 
and within the time agreed upon any 
premium which he has collected; or 
if no time has been agreed upon, with- 
in ten days of the demand therefor. 

5. Withholding from the assured or 
attempting to withhold any unearned 
premium or part thereof when a policy 
is cancelled for which the premium 
has been paid by the assured. 

6. Evidence of gross ignorance of 
the insurance law or of what consti- 
tutes violation thereof. Ignorance is 
not an excuse for violation. 

7. Any conduct or practice which is 
the occasion of frequent well founded 
complaints in the manner and method 
of transacting business. 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S GUESS 

In a speech delivered in the Senate, 
Senator Sherman of Illinois says that 
in his opinion not one undertaking 
seized as a war measure is intended to 
be returned to their owners by those 
in power in Washington. 


EXCESS PLAN MATURING 


Howard De Mott To Be Manager of 
Association—Million Dollar Capac- 
ity Already Assured 


A writing capacity of one million 
dollars over the present limit is now 
assured through the operation of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Excess Association 
on the basis of the companies already 
pledged to membership. At a meeting 
of the organization committee of the 
Association on Tuesday it was decided 
to appoint Howard De Mott, manager 
of the Reinsurance Bureau, as manager 
of the Excess Association. 


It was also determined at the meet- 
ing that one of the first functions of 
the Association before accepting a line 
would be to establish the fact that the 
usual channels of direct underwriting 
had first been exhausted and that on 
this class of business the brokerage 
commission should be limited to five 
per cent. The committee decided after 
discussion that the Association will not 
handle any other class of business than 
fire insurance, eliminating use and oc- 
cupaney and kindred specialties. 

The present pledged membership in 
the Association is deemed sufficient by 
the organization committee to proceed 
immediately with the final arrange- 
ments so that operations can be started 
as soon as possible. 


UNDERWRITER 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE : 


WHITFORD 8. MAYS 


Whitford S. Mays is one of the 
Southern insurance men who has found 
an opportunity in the nation’s greatest 
insurance center to demonstrate his 
ability as an automobile underwriter. 
He is happily located with the Niagara. 
While he has lost none of his love and 


veneration for his Southern home he 
likes the big city right well. Mr. Mays 
began his insurance career with the 
Royal Indemnity in Atlanta, his former 
home. He later became connected with 
the Royal Insurance as manager of the 
automobile department in the Southern 
department with Manager Milton Dar- 
gan. After four years spent there Mr. 
Mays engaged with the Niagara in New 
York where he is superintendent of 
the automobile department. While in 
Atlanta Mr. Mays was secretary of the 
Southern Automobile Conference and 
a member of the executive committee 
in 1916 and 1917. He attended Georgia 
University and was graduated from 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 


* OF 


Frank C. Goodnough, assistant sec- 
retary of the Security Mutual of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., who has been connected 
with the Home Office for many years, 
expects to leave soon to do Y. M. C. A. 
work in France. 


* * & 


F. W. Shanbacher, who represents 
the Fidelity Mutual in a small town in 
Pennsylvania, and whose charts on es- 
tates taxation attracted so much at- 
tention at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
led the Fidelity Mutual’s Honor Roll 
for August. The Fidelity Mutual’s 
“Field Man” printed his picture in the 
current issue with this comment: 

“A mere idea without hard work will 
seldom get a man anywhere; and mere 
hard work without an idea will not 
carry him much farther. But the man 
who hooks up an idea to persistent 
effort is likely to ride in a winner. In 
fact, he has. Frank W. Shanbacher 
took hold of the idea that life insur- 
ance is the best way to protect the in- 
tegrity of an estate from possible im- 
pairment by the inheritance tax. It 
seemed a water-tight proposition—the 
Government gets the tax and the heirs 
get an undamaged estate. Having de- 
cided that it was good, he went to work 
—with a capital ‘W’—and now he is 
cashing in on the combination. So this 
column contains triple honors—for the 
man, for his idea, and for his work.” 
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John G. Levison, son of the presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund, is at the 
United States Naval Training Camp at 
San Pedro, Cal. 

ae * * 

George S. Penfield, manager of the 
Railway and Ticket Department of 
The Travelers Insurance ‘Company, 
completed forty years of service with 
the company to-day. Mr. Penfield is 
one of the oldest members of The Tray- 
elers in point of service, having been 
with the conipary all but fifteen of the 
fifty-five years of its existence. He has 
many friends in insurance circles here, 
Mr. Penfield was with the Railway 
Passengers’ Insurance Associaticn for 
six years before he came with The 


Travelers. 
RS 


Dr. Phineas H. Ingalls, associate med- 
ical director of the Aetna Life, has been 
appointed a member of the Connecticut 
State Executive Committee by the Cen- 
tral Governing Board of the Volunteer 
Medical Service Corps of the United 
States organized last January for the 
purpose of mobilizing the physicians 
throughout the country, with a view to 
providing the needs not only of the 
military forces but for the civil popula- 
tion as well. Dr. Ingalls has been for 
many years a leading practitioner in 
Hartford. He was born in Gorham, Me., 
in 1856; he is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College and received his medical ed- 
ucation at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York City. He 
has been located in Hartford since 1882 
and has served in a variety of official 
capacities, having been police commis- 
sioner surgeon and adjutant of the old 
First Regiment, C. N. G., and an officer 
of the State Medical Association. Since 
the entrance of the United States into 
the war he has contributed his services 
for various government activities and 
has been conspicuous for his work in 
connection with the local draft boards. 

; #08) Ee 

Phil M. Leakin, accident claim exam- 
iner of the Aetna Life jis in Toronto, 
Canada, on a business trip. 

* x * 

Colonel Charles E. Thompson, of the 
Connecticut Mutual and Mrs. Thomp- 
son celebrated itheir fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their wedding on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 14th. 

oo * * 

Frank M. Speakman, of Philadelphia, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Examining Board of Public Account- 
ants by Governor Brumbaugh, of Penn- 
sylvania. At a recent meeting of the 
Board Mr. Speakman was elected sec- 
retary. He is well known in the fra- 
ternal field as a consulting actuary. 

* * 

Lincoln K. Passmore, vice-president 
of the Penn Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of life companies to consider 
matters relating to the liquidation or 
sale of enemy insurance companies. 

* * * 
_ Douglas Robinson, the well-known 
New York City real estate man who died 
last week, was a director in the Hquit- 
able Life and of the Atlantic Mutual 
Marine. 

* * * 

J. T. Liles, vice-president of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life’s $100,000 Club, is 
a member of the South Carolina State 
Senate. 

* * * 

Frank O. Bodwell, accident claim ex- 
aminer of the Travelers and secretary 
of the Hartford Gun Club and Mrs. 
Bodwell are on a: motor trip through 


the White Mountains. 
* cd * 


Ray H. Hartz, examiner of the Aetna 
Wire Insurance Co. has won his way to 
the finals in the golf tournament at the 
Sequin Golf Club in Hartford. | 


~oy 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


H. F. Neefus Dead; 
Specials at Funeral 


WELL-KNOWN IN MIDDLE DEPT. 


One of First Field Men to Recognize 
Value of Sprinklers—Adjuster 
at End 


H. Freeman Neefus, one of the most 
picturesque figures in fire insurance, 
for years prominent field man, and dur- 
ing more recent years an independent 
adjuster in Newark, died in that city 
on Thursday of last week of Bright’s 
disease, and was’ buried Sunday. 
Among the insurance men at the fu- 
neral were Specials Ackerman, Na- 
tional Union; Brewster, Springfield 
Fire & Marine; Bancroft, New Hamp- 
shire; Baxter, Fildelity-Phenix;. Man- 
ager Larter, of automobile department 
of Newark, and Local Manager Stead- 
man, of that Company; Henry Trimpi, 
local manager of Automobile; and Mr. 
Williams, of Guerin & Williams. 


General Agent of Merchants Fire 


Mr. Neefus was best known as gen- 
eral agent of the old Merchants Fire, 
from which he went with the old Mu- 
tual Fire and from there to the Traders 
where he became special of the Mid- 
dle Department. His next move was 
with the Union of Buffalo, after which 
he became an independent adjuster. 

‘Mr. Neefus was one of the first of 
the fire insurance men to recognize 
the value of sprinklers, and he made 
some of the pioneer installations. 


WEIMER MAKES CHANGE 


Resigns State Agency of Michigan 
Commercial to go With C. K. 
Godfrey, Northwestern National 


Louis G. Weimer, who has been a fire 
insurance man in this State for twen- 
ty-one years, beginning with the old 
W. S. Banta agency, has become asso- 
ciated with C. K. Godfrey, general 
agent of the automobile department of 
the Northwestern National. Mr. Weimer 
went from the Banta office to Kelly & 
Fuller, and when that agency resigned 
the general agency of the Michigan 
Commercial, which end Mr. Weimer 
was handling, he became State agent 
for the Michigan Commercial which 
position he held for a number of years. 


WITH FRED S. JAMES 
James Reilly, who has been a special 
agent in the sprinkler department of 
the National Liberty, New York, has 
become connected with the Fred S. 
James office. 


TREASURER IN DIFFICULTIES 


Walter T. Reed, of Seaboard Fire, Was 
Active in Promoting Many 
Enterprises 


Walter T. Reed, treasurer of the Sea- 
board Fire, Atlantic City, is said by a 
company official to owe that company 
about $25,000. A statement of his af- 
fairs has been placed in the hands of 
Prosecutor Gaskill. 

A New Jersey daily naper says: 

“For eight years or more Reed has 
been running behind financially. His 
agsets give creditors little hope of re- 
covering any considerable proportion of 
their claims. Reed’s financial difficul- 
ties, it is claimed by his friends, are 
the result not of extravagance or any 
criminal acts, but solely to bad invest- 
ments. He had borrowed sums that 
called for $10,000 interest annually and 
his failure recently to meet this obliga- 
tion led to a disclosure of his financial 
straits. 

“Reed came from Virginia several 
years ago and engaged in the real 
estate business. He then branched out 
into a coal, wood and ice business, made 
an apparently successful venture into 
the amusement field, got control of a 
big hotel and recently took up the ship- 
building industry on a considerable 
scale. He has served as bank director 
and was considered wealthy.” 


WITH LAW UNION & ROCK 


William B. Kelly has Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia and 
District of Columbia 

William B. Kelly, assistant to Presi- 
dent Gratz, of the Girard Fire, has re- 
signed to go in the field for the Law 
Union & Rock. He will be special agent 
for Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and District of Columbia. Mr. 
Kelly is one of the best known of the 
younger field men, and is widely popu- 
lar with local agents. He was formerly 
geveral agent of the Arizona Fire. 


Fire Insurance Special 
Agent’s Position Wanted 
Am 38 years of age and married. 
Have had 12 years of agency expe- 


rience and 6 years executive field 
experience as a Home Office Special 


Agent for a Casualty Company. Am 
thoroughly familiar with New York, Ohio, 
Indiana and Southern Michigan. What 
have you to offer? Will be available 
October 1st. At present living in Cleve. 
land, Ohio. Address, 


“SPECIAL AGENT,” 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 
105 William Street, New York 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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THE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AXTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AKTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 
Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


—) 


ROWAN 


INSURANGE 


Statement, January 1, 1918 


@asne Capital. .eee $1,000,000.00 
Assets 8,209,763.64 
Prabilities, 2... sss se 5,223,031.71 
Net Surplus .... . 1,986,731.93 


Surplus for Policy 
Holders 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


sppapoa6> ¢ 2,986,731.93 
HEAD OFFICE 


62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


TH 


E 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 
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Paper Capital 
Underwriters Exposed 


FINANCIAL JOCKEYING ABROAD 


Lloyds Form Imitated By Outside Firm 
of Underwriters at Twenty Per 
Cent. Rate Cut 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived from London dealing with ma- 
rine practices in that market: 


‘Dear Sirs: I hope the issue of the “Policy 
Holder” dated July 31, 1918, will safely reach 
you. In view of conversations which I had 
with some of the leading people in the market, 
I think it would be desirable that the facts 
relating to the companies operating with large 
paper capital should be made known to New 
York brokers bankers. 

A very reputable broker told me the other 
day that he had lost certain business, due 
to the fact that his client had been able to 
place the business on a Lloyd’s policy at 20 
below the rate he quoted. The 
was very concerned over 
and saw the client, who 
show him the Lloyd’s 
examination it was seen that it 
a Lioyd’s style, with suitable 
India rubber stamps; it was found that the 
subscribers not unconnected with the 
concerns mentioned in the “Policy Holder,” 
and in all good faith the assured had ac- 
cepted the document as a Lloyd’s policy, and 
further than this, I understand that on the 
strength of the policy a bank had advanced 
a not inconsiderable sum of money on docu- 
ments covered by the alleged Lloyd’s policy. 


Article in “Policyholder” 


The article in the “Policyholder” re- 
ferred to is as follows: 


Another phase of the question, the one to 
which we particularly wish to refer to to-day, 
is the opportunity afforded of capitalizing 
concerns in such a way that it is difficult to 
believe that the capital is represented to any- 
thing like its full extent by actual funds. As 
an example of what we mean by this we draw 
attention to a group of offices operating fror 
91, Bishopsgate, E. C. We wish to say at once 
we do not profess to have inside information. 
The concerns may or may not have been im- 
mensely successful in their trading during 
the short time they have been operating, so 
we place certain facts as to their capital ar- 
rangements before our readers and leave them 
to tell their own story. 

The offices in question are the Eucrate Ma- 
rine, the London Shipping and Marine, the 
Neptune Trust, and the General Marine Trust. 
hat there is an intimate relationship between 
all these offices will be seen at once froin 
the fact that the same gentlemen are directors 
of each company. A reference to the files 
shows that R. R. Shankland, J. Shankland 
Erik (Brockdorff and Aage Brockdorff act as 
directors of each of the companies, and also 
of the Express Engineering Works, Limited. 

Turning to some of the particulars we find 
the [Eucrate Marine was established in 1917 
as a private company with an authorized cap- 
ital of £10,000 in £1 shares which would ap- 
pear to have been fully subscribed and paid 
up, the shareholders being Erik Brockdorff, 
5,000, and Aage Brockdorff, 5,000. Later in the 
year the authorized capital was increased to 
£100,000. On October 31, 80,000 shares were 
allotted to the Neptune Trust, and finally we 
find the directors returned as being: Messrs. 
E. and A. Brockdorff (Norwegian subjects), 
J. and R. R. Shankland. 

The London Shipping and Marine was es- 
tablished in 1917, authorized capital £10,000 in 
1£ shares which were held by R. R. Shank- 
land, 7,500, and J. Shankland, 2,500. These 
shares were allotted as fully payable in cash. 
But at a later date there was a change in the 
shareholders to R. R. Shankland, one share, 
H. Shankland, one share, E. Brockdorff, one 


and 


per cent. 
broker in question 
losing the account, 
was good enough to 
policy. On 


was certainly 


were 


share, A. Brockdorff, one share, and the Nep- 
tune Trust, 9,996 shares. 

In September, 1917, the authorized capital 
was increased to £100,000, and in December, 


1917, 30,000 shares were issued to the Neptune 
Trust, the sum of £1 per share being payable 
thereon, and in April, 1918, a further 40,000 
shares were allotted to the same Company, 
10s. per shale being called up. 

Apparently, the gentlemen who had formed 
these two concerns decided later to join forces 
and promote the Neptune Trust, which was 
registered in (September, 1917, the authorized 
capital in this case being £300.000 in £1 
shares. We find the shares are regtstered as 
follows: Aage Brockdorff, 49,990, frik Brock- 
dorff, 49,990, R. IR. Shankland, 74,990, J. Shank- 
land, 24,990 and-R. W. J. Sutherland, 50,000, 
making a total of 249,960 shares. 

The interesting part of these figures is that, 
whilst the return shows the capital as 249.960 
shares of £1 each, fully paid, the actual fig- 
ures show but £12,498-paid up. 

We ‘find the Neptune Trust entered into aa 
agreement with R. W. J. Sutherland that he shail, 
for a period of two years from September 11, 
1917, give or cause to be given all insurance 
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or other business within his control to the 
Company, and shall throughout such period use 
his best endeavors to promote the interests of 
the Company. The Neptune Trust, in consider- 
ation allotted to him 50,000 ordinary shares, 
with 19s. credited as paid up! We can only 
say that this appears to us a very unusual 
way of rewarding a man for his services, and 
that in the event of serious claims arising 
on the business we fail to see that tne £47.500 


in question is represented by assets which 
would be available to satisfy the policy- 
holders. 


A further arrangement has been filed which 
is worthy of notice. It is provided that where- 
as a new company is about to be formed 
with a capital of £300,000 in £1 shares, it is 
desirable to make provision for the exchange 
of shares in the London Shipping and Marine 
and the Eucrate Marine for shares in the 
new company, and arranged that 10 days after 
the incorporation R. R. Shankland shall ex- 
change 7,499 and J. Shankland, 2,449 London 
Shipping shares, and E. Brockdorff and A. 
Brockdorff shall each exchange 4,999 Eucrate 
Marine shares for one pound shares with 19s. 
credited as paid up in the new company. 
The basis of exchange in each case to be as 
follows: Ten £1 shares, with 19s. paid, in 
the new company for every share in the Lon- 
don Shipping and Eucrate ‘Companies. So the 
new company allotted .R. \(R. Shankland 74,990 
shares, at £1 each, with 19s. credited as paid; 
to J. Shankland 24,990 shares, to E. Brockdorft 
49,900 shares, and to <A. Brockdorff 49,990 
shares. 

(We have said we have no knowledge of the 
business results secured by the Eucrate Ma- 
rine. and the London ‘Shipping ‘and Marine 
but the success of the concerns should have 
been phenomenal to justify the handing over 
of 10 shares with £9 10s. credited as paid up 
in exchange for each £1 share, for the con- 
cerns in question were only a few months 
old. 

We were under the impression that it ‘took 
more than a few months to ascertain what 
profits are earned on marine underwriting, 
but apparently the founders of the Neptune 
Trust had such entire confidence in the busi- 
ness, and in each other, that they valued the 
concerns very highly. We do not remember 
of any other such rapid appreciation in value, 

Apparently the process is not ended, how- 
ever, for we note the General Maritime Trust 
was registered on April 24, 1918. with a cap- 
ital of £100,000 in £1 shares. Here again we 


find that the Shanklands and Brockdorffs are* 


the directors, their respective holdings being: 
R. R. Shankland 2,500, J. Shankland 2,500, 
J. (ID. Brockdorff 2.500, and A. Brockdorff 2,500. 
The sum of 2s. 6d. per share is called up in 
this case, or £1,250 in all. But an interest- 
ing feature is that this Company has also been 
issuing shares for other consideration than 
cash, for 50,000 fully paid £1 shares have 
been allotted in exchange for 50,000 fully paid 
£1 shares in the Express Engineering Works 
Limited. 

But what does the General Maritime Trust 
want with a large block of engineering shares 
among its assets and why does the Express 
Engineering (Company want a large block of 
marine insurance shares? As matters stand, 
the General (Maritime Trust can certainly an- 
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100 William Street 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


September 20, 1918 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Drirnit National Hire 
Insurance Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


nounce its paid-up capital as being £51,250, 
but in reality £50,000 will be represented by 
shares in an engineering concern. Most of 
our readers will agree that such shares are 
not a satisfactory investment for an insur- 
ance society, for the simple reason that the 
investments of an insurance company should 
be gilt edged and absolutely liquid. No one 
can regard the shares in an industrial con- 
cern, which was formed so recently as Feb- 
ruary, 1918, as complying with these conditions. 
Of course, Messrs. R. R. and J. Shankland 
and A. and J. D. Brockdorff are directors of 
the engineering company as well as of the 
marine insurance offices! [Some years ago we 


heard a good deal of what was known as 
frenzied finance. If this group of offices had 
been in existence in those days we venture 


to think this expressive term would have been 
applied to 
described 


some of the capital arrangements 


above. 


Represented at 
95 William Street, 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, “47 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1854 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in is consersatas of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


BP. H.1.L A, DIRE ER ER leslie 


ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SATISFACTION 
SERV PCE 


ALL LINES 


NEW JERSEY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


ALL LINES 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 
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Reciprocal Re-Insur- 
~ ance Ceding Improper 


SAYS MISSOURI COMMISSIONER 


Such Practice Called Indefensible— 
Only Equitable Exchange of 
Indemnity Permissible 


At the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention Commissioner Alfred L. 
Harty, of Missouri, gave his views of 
inter-insurance. What he said of re-in- 
surance is particularly interesting: 

“The act of ceding or granting re- 
insurance to another carrier has been 
considered an improper practice by the 
management of all responsible ex- 
changes. While there is no specific in- 
hibition in any of the standard laws, so 
far as I know, the Missouri Department 
has ruled that such practice is not in 
accordance with the principles of re- 
ciprocal underwriting. I can readily 
see why the management of an ex- 
change should be permitted to pur- 
chase re-insurance with respect to a 
risk which is too large to be safely 
earried in its entirety, and I think all 
departments have generally recognized 
this right. 

“On the other hand, I cannot see how 
it is defensible in any way for an ex- 
change to grant re-insurance. 

Cash Premium Only Consideration 

“Mach subscriber executes a power 
of attorney authorizing the attorney in 
fact to exchange contracts of indemnity 
for him with other subscribers. This 
power of attorney recognizes and pro- 
vides for a contingent liability under 
which the subscriber may be assessed 
for the payment of excess losses where 
the initial premium deposits made by 
suscribers have proven insufficient. 

“When a re-insurance contract is en- 
tered into under the terms of which 
re-insurance is granted to another car- 
rier, the cash premium paid for such 
re-insurance by such carrier is the only 
consideration. In case it did not prove 
sufficient I dare say there would be no 
contingent liability on the part of such 
earrier under which it could be as- 
sessed for a sum in excess of the 
amount paid for said re-insurance. 
Moreover, it would seem to be in viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
reciprocal or inter-insurance to permit 
of a practice which does not contem- 
plate an equitable exchange of indem- 
nity within the meaning of this lan- 
guage as it may be fairly interpreted 


under the laws applicable thereto. 
This, therefore, constitutes another 
standard for inter-insurance which 


should be obsérved.” 


FIRE AGENTS MEET 


Full Report of Convention To Be Pub- 
lished in Special Edition Going 
to Press Saturday 


A full report of the proceedings of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents will be printed by The Eastern 
Underwriter this week, an extra edition 
going out on Saturday. This is one of 
the most interesting conventions which 
has been held by fire insurance agents; 
the attendance is representative; the 
subjects under discussion of real im- 
portance; and the discussion on the 
problems confronting the business will 
be reproduced as fully as possible. 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER 


Dargan & Turner, Atlanta, 


McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


THE YORKSHIR 


AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, Willard ‘S. Brown & Co., 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, gi cet 
Ga.; LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. 
Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas: C. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; 


TAXATION OF LLOYD’S 


Liable For Excess Profits After They 
Make 11 Per Cent. On Their 
Turnover 


The interesting statement was made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the House of Commons last month that 
before Lloyd’s Underwriters become 
liable for excess profits ‘they are al- 
lowed to make 11 per cent. on their 
turnover. Bonar Law’s official an- 
swer to a question as to’ the rate of 
profit Lloyd’s Underwriters are per- 
mitted to deduct prior to calculating 
excess profits reads as follows: 

“Under the provisions of section 42 
of the Finance Act (No. 2) 1915, the 
Board of Referees have ordered that in 
the business of insurance by underwrit- 
ers, as carried on by members of 
Lioyd’s the percentage standard shall 
be calculated upon the capital at stake, 
which capital shall be taken to be equi- 
valent to the net premium income of the 
year whereof capital is to be reckoned. 
It has therefore followed that upon the 
general addition of 3 per cent. to the 
statutory percentage for increased capi- 
tal granted by the Finance Act, 1917, 
the allowance in respect of additional 
capital at stake for the year 1917 and 
later accounting periods, amounts to 11 
per cent., being the same rate as is 
allowed in the case of additional capi- 
tal employed by other businesses not 
owned by companies.” 

A question about Lloyd’s in the House 
of Commons and the answer thereto 
are given: 

Q.—What is the amount of the depos- 
its, of any, furnished in accordance 
with the EHighth Schedule, B and C (2), 
(2), of the Assurance Companies Act, 
1909, by Lloyd’s Underwriters as se- 
curity for the due fulfilment of their 
fire and accident insurance contracts; 
the amount of the security furnished 
in the form of guarantees; and whether 
any of the guarantees which may be 
furnished as an alternative to a de- 
posit are given by persons who are 
not members of Lloyd's Underwriters’ 
Association, and, if so, to what extent? 

A—The amounts of the deposits fur- 
nished in accordance with Schedule 8, 
B and C (2) (b),. of the Assurance 
Companies Act, 1909, by Lloyd’s Under- 
writers as security for claims in con- 
nection with fire, accident and other 
non-marine business is £390,000. The 
amount of the security furnished in ac- 
cordance with the provisions referred 
to in the form of guarantees is £5,375,- 
000, none of which has been furnished 
by guarantors who are not members of 
Lloyd’s. 


GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS 


Feature of Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Northwest Program 
October 2-3 


The Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of the Northwest will meet at the Hotel 
La Salle, October 2-8. “Is Our Govern- 
ment Socialistically Inclined?” is the 
topic of a paper which will be read by 
Cc. J. Doyle, associate general counsel 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. “Governmental Problems” will 
be discussed by George A. Viehmann, 
president of the New Jersey and New 
Brunswick. “America After the War” 
will be the title of a paper read by 
Senator Harding, of Ohio. Young E. 
Allison, of Louisville, will deliver the 
annual address. 
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SERVICE 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


. . A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 


92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
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OF PITTSBURG,PA. _ 


[&) office, 


character. 


NOT HOW MANY BUT HOW GOOD 


One trained Soldier is svorth a dozen of the other kind. 
so it is with the Fire Insurance Agent. 
cations are the factors in his success. 
so particular about having a large Agency force as it is in hay- 
fal ing a good Agency force. One of the benefits of such a plant is 
kas that the Company can extend such Agents the best it has in the 
fa] way of service and facilities. 
I) time the NATIONAL UNION will speed up the efficiency of your 
With a known capacity for extending distinctive service 
f4) which is practical, constant and real the NATIONAL UNION pre- 
&} sents attractive opportunities to experienced Agents of reliable 
Get your Agency—Now. 


And 
Experience and qualifi- 
This Company is not % 


Not now and then but ALL the 
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Jersey Men Believe 
They Have Good Card 


PREPARING FOR FALL MEETING 


Coming After Cleveland Round-up, 
Discussions Promise to Be 
Full of Punch 


It hanpers that this year the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters will 
hold its semi-annual meeting after the 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation instead of before. This will in 
many respects prove to be a good 
thing for the agents’ meeting, which, as 
announced by The Hastern Underwriter 
last week, has been set for September 
26 in Atlantic City, at Hotel Dennis. 


First Hand’ Information 


The meeting was to have been held 
this week, but the change in the date 
of the National Association meeting at 
Cleveland made it mecessary for the 
agents to postpone their gathering. 

This means that the New Jersey men 
who attended the Cleveland meeting 
will go to Atlantic City with the fire 
of enthusiasm and inspiration born of 
personal contact gained at that import- 
ant gathering still burning. The views 
and expressions of many representative 
insurance and business men from all 
cerners of the country will be fresh 
in their minds and they will be in the 
best of position to impart to their less 
fortunate associates the trend of opin- 
jon regarding the foremost insurance 
problems as it exists in all quarters. 

Jersey Vitally Interested 

The great issues now before fire in- 
surance men should make the New 
Jersey meeting of unusual interest. 

The amount of new manufacturing 
that has developed in New Jersey since 
the war broke out is almost beyond be- 
lief, but the insurance business has not 
been benefited in like proportion, it is 
said. Where this business has gone 
and when it may return are questions 
a number of insurance men would like 
to hear discussed and if possible an- 
swered. What the agents and the com- 
panies must do to convince the Govern- 
ment that they are in position to handle 
this business and handle it right, is the 
query. 4 
Where New Jersey Stands 

It was particularly important that 
New Jersey insurance men, together 
with others from Hastern States, should 
also have attended the Cleveland meet- 
ings. Probably no’State has within its 
borders so many manufacturing plants 
engaged, in whole or in part, on Gov- 
ernment war work. The West and 
South sent large delegations to Cleve- 
land. If the West and South is eager 
to hear what men of national reputa- 
tion both in and out of insurance have 
to say regarding the problems of the 
business and the nation, how much 


more so should be the New Jersey men? . 


It is believed that they are deeply in- 
terested and that they will go to Atlan- 
tie City. 
To Get Outside Views 

Leaders in the New Jersey associa- 
tion are unqualifiedly opposed to com: 
batting the Government’s insurance ac- 
tivities by means of the “write your 
Congressman” formula. They do, 
however, agree that the encroachments 
upon the business require the most 
careful study and must be opposed in 
a highly intelligent manner. It is pro- 
posed to have at Atlantic City one or 
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more speakers of front rank in lines 
other than insurance, in order to get a 
correct idea of how business regards in- 
surance and how it views the social- 
istic trend and feeling toward the busi- 
ness of risk underwriting. The asso- 
ciation men believe that it is pretty 
well Known how insurance men feel 
but they would like to hear from the ‘eer ag i alates 
outside through men qualified to speak 2 . 

through experience as large insurers. gee Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 


present loss paying ability. 


MUTUAL USES CO-INSURANCE 
Montgomery County Concern Denies 
Liability for Loss on Barn on Basis 
it Was Under-insured 


The Mutual Fire Insurance -Co., of 
Montgomery County, Pa., has set up 
the plea of under-insurance as its de- 
fense of a suit brought by Thomas S. 
Gillin, in Ambler, for the loss of his 
barn. The plaintiff had two policies 
covering the barn, one in the Norris- 
town Mutual and the other in the de- 
fendant company, the first company 
having paid the claim. They totalled 
$2,700 and the defendant claims the 
actual value of the property to-day is 
$4,000 and refuses to pay a total loss. 


THE AIRPLANE 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 
the Eyes of the Army. Rising above 
and before the battle line, it watches 
for coming attacks. 

FIRE gives no warning of its coming. 
No eye can see where it will strike next. 
ADEQUATE Insurance is the airplane 
of protection. Use foresight instead of 
actual vision. Let the 


“AMERICA FORE” 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 
begin today to protect you against loss by fire. 


Cash Capital .....ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


WORK IN MUNITIONS PLANT 


A number of insurance men in Harv. 
ford are working on a part time basis 
for war work in the munitions fac- 
tories located in the insurance city. 
They have felt it their duty to con- 
tribute in some practical way to win- 
ning the war. At the present time the 
plan is working very successfully and 
managers and foremen at the factories 
who are using the men are very en- 
thusiastic about the work they are do- 


eee eo 


ing. The work is being carried on 

with the full co-operation of the insur- ft 

ance companies and the men them- Home Office Managing Branch Offices, 
selves report that they are much 80 MAIDEN LANE SAN FRANCISCO 
pleased with the arrangement. ‘The z 
principal factory where the men go is NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufactur- 
ing Company where revolvers, automat- 
ic pistols and machine guns are made. 


INSURE COW FOR _ $25,000 
The Hastern Underwriter this week 
asked Paul T. Brady of the Broad 
Meadows Farms, Dutchess County, if 
it were true that “Mighty Monarch,” 
a prize Holstein, were insured for 
$25,000. He replied that it was. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
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CITY INSURANCE CLUB 
The first Fall meeting of the City $ 
Insurance Club will be held next Tues- . 
day and will include the organizing of 
the Club’s Liberty Loan Campaign. 


AETNA SUBSCRIBES $1,500,000 

The first fire insurance company to 
subscribe to the Fourth Liberty Loan is 
the Aetna of Hartford, which has 
bought bonds amounting to $1,500,000. 


MEETING DATE SET 
The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Automobile Conference will be 
held in Boston, September 27. 


BRAZIL BARS GERMANS 
The Brazilian Government has can- 
celled the licenses of German insurance 
companies. 


A special meeting of the St. Law- 
rence County (New York) Board of 
Underwriters is to be called in the 
near future. 


WADE ROBINSON & Co., inc. 
MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


TRUCKING MEN ORGANIZE 


Will Try to Save Money on Insurance— 
Many Reforms and Safe- 
guards Planned 


One of the objects of the Interstate 
Motor Trucking Transportation Asso- 
ciation, Inc., is to find out if it can 
save considerable money on all kinds 
of insurance carried by its members. 
The Association has just been formed. 

A number of its plans may work to 
the advantage of the insurance com- 
panies, especially those insuring trucks 
against fire, marine and casualty haz- 
ards. The Association will consider 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and a number of other 
questions among which are: 

Should there be one large motor 
transportation terminal in each city? 

Shall the firms co-operate in the col- 
lection and delivery of merchandise in 
the cities? 

Shall the firms co-operate in the op- 
eration of warehouses in each city? 

Shall data be collected of all exper 
jences, so as to devise a uniform 
through bill of lading? 

Shall arrangements be made and ex- 
tended? 

To: prevent frauds and losses by 
larceny; to have a joint department to 
adjust all claims. 

To endeavor to have roads widened 
and paved at least 25 feet, and kept in 
condition; to have legislation passed 
to prevent blinding head lights; to 
have an Employment Department so 
as to get efficient, properly trained help, 
and eliminate dishonest, reckless and 


incompetent employes; to get up prop-. 


er tariff classifications; to discourage 
fake, wild-cat, high finance schemes to 
promote motor trucking transportation 
companies; to promote by proper 
means legislation favorable to motor 
trucking interests. 

* * * 


Lloyd’s Peace Policies 
When the slack season is on and 
there is litthe doing that is of interest 
in insurance circles the underwriters 
at Lloyd’s can usually be reckoned 
upon to break the monotony. This 


August brings no exception to the rule, 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Surplus - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - - - - - 


BARRETT 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 $16,153,068.57 
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and the placing of insurances at “the 
ancient and honorable corporation” 
bearing on the contingency of peace 
being concluded by a certain date has 
aroused interest and given us some- 
thing to think about. It would appear 
that the underwriters—i.e., a few ot 
them—are willing to back their opin- 
ion at 3 to 2 against peace by the mid 
dle of next year, and 6 to 4 on peace 


being made by the end of September, 
1919. 


* * * 
Working on Trucking Problem 


No particular improvement is notice- 
able in the inland transportation busi- 
ness. Those who restricted their busi- 
ness or stopped writing it show no 
disposition to take it up again soon. 
The Government has brought to the 
attention of underwriters that it is 
difficult for contractors to obtain this 
class of insurance on merchandise 
transported by automobile truck. A 
solution of the problem has _ been 
sought and some conferences held. It 
now seems likely that a way out of 
the difficulty is in sight. 


UNDERWRITER 15 
New Twist To Bombardment C. W. Fairchild, of the Colorado De- 


Brokers report a new angle on fur- 
nished apartments on the upper West 
Side which are sub-leased. Lessees 
along Riverside Drive are asking for 
the incorporation of a paragraph in the 
lease that the rent need not be paid in 
case the apartment is ruined through 
bombardment. This has resulted in the 
placing of a number of bombardment 
policies in that section of the city. 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Marine, Explosion 

and Tornado Insurance 

UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 


ASSOLS” nisicre-c'ece sloheie visi sta nee 

Surplus in United States...... 

Total Losses Paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1917, 

inclusive 43,294,154.63 
W. B. MEIKLE, President 


$4,194,579.34 
1,667,691.69 


partment, 
of the 


who was elected president 
Convention of. Insur- 
ance Commissioners. has been an in- 
surance commissioner only for a short 
while, but has impressed his associates 
with his ability. Jesse S. Phillips, of 
New York, is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; and Comuhissioner 
Button, of Virginia, is secretary. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 
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Government Assuming Marine Risk 


On Cargo Will Soon Be Effective 


For some time past we have stated 
that it was the intention of the United 
States Government to carry marine in- 
surance risk on cargoes, and under 
date of September 10th, there appeared 
in the “Journal of Commerce” the fol- 
lowing article: 

No Insurance on South American Wool 


that they 
importa- 


underwriters here learn 


will have no further insurance on 
tions of wool from South America, because 
the United States Government has arranged 
with certain wool importers to make the pur- 
chases and bring the wool forward in con- 
sideration of a small commission, no insurance 
to be carried. 

The same mail brings a circular let- 
ter from the Hon. W. G. McAdoo, sec- 
retary of the treasury, issued under 
date of August 16th, 1918, which has 
for the opening paragraph the follow- 
ing statement: 

Those who pay taxes to the Government 
are contributing to winning the war no less 
really, and in a spirit no less patriotic, than 
those who buy Liberty Bonds and War Sav- 
ings Certificates. It may, in fact, be justly 
said that the taxpayer helps more patriotically 
than the bond buyer, because to pay taxes is 
to part with money—to make a genuine sac- 
rifice—whereas to buy a Government bond is 
to lend money on impregnable security—to se- 
cure a privilege—not to make a sacrifice. 


The object of this article is not for 
the purpose of giving a treatise on 
political science or economy, but the 
facts contained in the circular of the 
Treasury Department being along lines 
of political economy, it is absolutely 
necessary to mention the same, as the 
Hion. Secretary of the Treasury, being 
the head of both departments under 
discussion, it seems a pity that the 
sentiments of one department are not 
followed out and carried out by the 
other sub-departments, which would 
make it appear that there is an ap- 
parent lack of team work somewhere. 

The statement made by the Treasury 
Department to the effect that the one 
who pays taxes is more beneficial to 
the Government than one who buys 
Liberty Bonds or short term notes is 
a true statement, and there can be no 
argument advanced to the contrary. 
This is a clear statement of facts. 

The person or corporation that is 
put in a position to earn money and 
out of these earnings pays a substan- 
tial sum to the Government does the 
Government a real service. He gets 
nothing for his taxes except the pro- 
tection which the Government affords 
him, and all he asks is a right to do 
business, which the Government should 
grant him. The man who buys Lib- 
erty Bonds and short term notes, as 
the Treasury Department states, gets 
the ibest security in the world at a 
substantial rate of interest, which in- 
terest up to a reasonable sum, in the 
near future, will be free from taxation. 

If the sentiments of the head of the 
Treasury Department, as expressed in 
his circular, are correctly interpreted 
by us, then why should a subordinate 
department of his go out of the way 
to materially reduce the income which 
would come to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, through insurance companies 
writing marine insurance? 

The moneys taken in by marine 
surance are firstly subject to the 
come tax, and furthermore to an ex- 
cess profits tax, and if any surplus re- 
mains after the ordinary expenses of 
conducting the business are taken out, 
they are more than willing, as demon- 
strated in the past, to invest their 
earnings in Government securities. 
Therefore, the Government gets from 
marine insurance companies a large 
sum which they are able to apply to 


Marine 


in- 
in- 


their current expenses free and clear 
of any liability on their part, and the 
balance is invested with them, the 
same as any private capitalist would 
do. 

What becomes of this enormous fund 
if the Government assumes the busi- 
ness of marine insurance? Large sums 
of money undoubtedly will be accumu- 
lated which will have to be tied up in 
funds until after the war or until some 
special act of Congress can be put 
into effect, authorizing the use of the 
same. In the meantime, the money 
resources of the country are being cur- 
tailed, and other sums of money which 
are invested for that purpose are lying 
dormant or semi-inactive, and the poli- 
cies of Socialistic theories are being 
put into effect of Government owner- 
ship and control far beyond any expec- 
tation which the greatest of Socialistic 
leaders and writers thought could be 
possible in this century with our own 
Government. 


No regard for the future being in 
the mind of those responsible for this 
action, after the war, the Government 
will be called upon to pay numerous 
interest charges for the debt which 
was incurred in consequence of this 
war, and these charges will have to 
be met through revenue and not 
through the sale of more Liberty 
Loans. Then, why is it policy to stifle 
one of the largest sources of income 
for the Government, insurance, regard- 
less of the fact that marine insurance, 
as we have repeatedly stated in these 
columns, is an absolute necessity for 
the maintenance of our merchant ma- 
rine, and the same should receive Gov- 
ernmental sanction and encouragement, 
and should be subsidized and not pen- 
alized. . 

Indisputable facts of this nature, if 
presented to the Treasury Department 
through the proper organizations, and 
through the Congressional representa- 
tives of tthe various organizations in 
interest, ought to bring about a change 
of policy in these Government officials 
who do not seem to share in the indis- 
putable views which have been ex- 
pressed by the Treasury Department 
and which there can be no argument 
against. 

OBSERVER. 


Fluctuation of Marine War Rates Under 
Influence of Germany’s “U” Boats 


A very interesting perspective of the 
German “U” boat campaign is brought 
to the attention of the Fireman’s Fund 
by looking at it from the viewpoint of 
a marine underwriter. 


“We have been reading in the daily 
papers how allied vessels of the world 
have been destroyed from month to 
month, the figures generally being given 
iu tonnage and running up into such 
tremendous figures that at times it 
would seem that no boat could be ex- 
pected to arrive at her port of destina- 
tion in the much vaunted prohibited 
zone of the enemy,’ says that Com- 
pany. 

“For quite a period of time before 
the plan was adopted of convoying the 
vessels, a great number were sunk and 
this is shown in the table given below 
by a comparison of the rates of insur- 
ance charged at that time with those 
at the present time, when compara- 
tively few are sunk, due to the won- 
derful work of the allied and the United 
States destroyers.” 


In the years of 1914, 15, 16, 17 and 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS 


$793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS 


PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


DMscComs 
INCORPORATED 
56 Beaver Street New York 


In addition to our regular marine and war risk business, we now 
have a department for writing FIRE insurance only on vessel prop- 


erty of all descriptions. 


We would be pleased to receive applications from agents and bro- 
kers having this class of business to place. 


FIRE, MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


O. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


MARINE 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Telephone Hanover 2054 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


the first half of this year the Trans- 
atlantic rates varied as follows: 


October 
January 
April 
‘(October 
October 
November 
November 
December 
January 
January 
January 
February 
February 
March 
March 
March 
Avril 
May 
June 
June 
July 
August 15 
September 1, 
September 20, 
October om 
November 1, 
November 115, 
January ile 
February 1, 
March 11, % 
March 


WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


U. S. Managers ; 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Established 1898 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


45 Wall St. NEW YORK 


April 1, 1918. ...)sserajerasieisreicie este ante 34% 
April 245, 1918) .’cis.« aremcelsvowicts erect 3% 

June T,. 1918. ..c.c'0. ce gusleepeeeleeeeetete 234% 
July 1, D918. ci: aica a o'er eee 234% 


The reader will note that on the first 
or July the rate was as low as 2%%, 
and on a boat having a speed of over 
18 knots, a reduction of 114% was al- 
lowed, bringing the rate down to the 
very low figure of 14%. 

The above rates apply only to the 
voyage from Atlantic United States 
ports to the United Kingdom. While 
the Pacific Ocean has never been con- 
sidered as dangerous from an under- 
writer’s point of view, the same ratio 
of deductions in rates has prevailed. 


INCORPORATE JOHN E. KING CO. 


The John B®. King: Company; of Jer- 
sey City, has been incorporated at 
Trenton to operate as insurance bro- 
kers. It has a capital of $2,000. The 
incorporators are John E. King and J. 
W. Cutler, of Atlantic Highlands, and 
J. L. Taylor, of Bloomfield. 


; 


~ September 20, 1918 
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Wage Limits and 
Shipbuilding Rates 


PROBLEMS 


IN COMPENSATION 


Thought Better to Make Entirely New 
Schedule Than Try to Adapt 
Present Tariffs 


Abnormal wage limits and compen- 
sation rates for shipbuilding risks are 
the questions uppermost with the Na- 
tionak Reference Committee of the 
Bureau. These subjects have been un- 
der discussion ever since Superintend- 
ent Phillips wrote to the Rating Board 
suggesting a remedy. He said: 


“Reports furnished by the State 
Labor Department indicate the extent 
to which high wages and over-time 
work are resulting in excess payrolls 
for the purpose of premium calcula- 


tion. As the limit of wage increase 
seems not to have been reached the 
condition is likely to become more ag- 
gravated before improvement is Shown. 
The workmen’s compensation law pro- 
vides certain maximum wage limits 
upon which compensation shall be 
awarded. 

“T am unable to discover that wages 

. received by employes at rates in ex- 
cess of $30 a week are subject to 
awards of compensation. It seems un- 
reasonable, therefore, that insurance 
carriers shall base their premiums 
upon the actual wages received when 
in so many industries these are greatly 
in excess of the statutory wage basis 
of compensation payments. 

“TJ, therefore suggest that the Board 
give thought to the matter of charging 
premiums based upon wages adjusted 
to the compensation basis established 
by the statute.” 


Cost of Accounting 


When consideration was given this 
proposal it was thought that to attempt 
in this way to overcome the difficulty 
created by the present abnormal wage 
scale in several industries would be 
prohibitive on account of the expense 
of accounting difficulties involved. 
Also, it would involve a serious moral 
hazard which might result in failure on 
the part of the assured to disclose ade- 
quate payroll expenditure. 

When this subject was brought be- 
fore the Actuarial Committee of the 
Rating Board the committee became 
of the opinion that the difficulties in 
the way of attempting a solution of 
the problem of abnormal wage levels 
on the lines suggested by Superintend- 
ent Phillips render it inadvisable to un- 
dertake such a solution and that it would 
be better to establish appropriate rates 
at this time for application to the en- 
tire payroll of shipbuilding plants. 


To Reflect Present Conditions 


It was the opinion of the committee 
that the problem of rate making for 
shipbuilding is peculiar and that the 
large preponderance of the experience 
in that industry is of recent origin so 
that the real problem of the committee 
is that of making rates for what is 
practically a new industry in this 
country. The committee believes that 
it is not so important to determine 
what modification might be made of 
existing rates as to establish entirely 
new rates which would reflect present 
day conditions in that industry as 
conducted in the United States. 

The shipbuilding rate has already 
been reduced from 5.02 to 4.36 and the 
4.36 rate extended to a large amount 
of Government work. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Non-Cancellable 
Disability Policy 


PREPARED BY PACIFIC MUTUAL 


* 


Choice of Four Forms for Business and 
Professional Men—Medical 
Examination Required 


_What is described as a non-cancella- 
bie income accident and health policy 
has been prepared by the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, Los Angeles. 

This form is not subject to cancella- 
tion before age sixty, regardless of 
what the policyholder’s physical condi- 
tion may become after issuance. It is 
simply a worded policy providing an 
income during the period of total loss 
of business time. It is not designed 
to cover the initial period of disability, 
therefore the first three months of dis- 
ability are not compensated. 


The policy is sold in four forms: 


Providing an accidental death benefit anJ 

eliminating the first three months of disability. 
Providing no accidental death benefit and 
eliminating the first three months of disability. 
Providing an accidental death benefit and 
eliminating the first month of disability. 

Providing no accidental death benefit and 
eliminating the first month of disability. 

The death benefit is payable if death, within 
ninety days, results from bodily injury suf- 
fered through accidental means. 

_ ‘Disability benefits are paid as long as the 
insured lives and suffers total loss of busi- 
ness time as the result of accidental bodily 
injury or sickness. 

For Business Men 

A medical examination is required, 
and each risk is inspected. Cash only 
is accepted in payment of premiums, 
and the first premium is to be paid in 
cash with the application. The policy 
is sold to business and professional men 
only, on annual terms. 

Persons over age 18 and under 69 
are accepted. The insurable limit un- 
der both non-cancellable and regular 
policies is $15,000 and $300 monthly in- 
demnity. This insurance does not 
cover: 

(1) any disability for which the insured is 
not necessarily and regularly attended by a 
legally qualified physician other than the in- 
sured; (2) suicide, sane or insane, or any at- 
tempt thereat, sane or insane; (3) women; (4) 
loss of life or disability resulting wholly or 
partly, directly or indirectly from (a) bodily 
injury suffered or sickness contracted while the 
insured is engaged in military or naval service 
in time of war; (b) bodily injury or sickness 
caused by war or by any act of war; (c) bod- 
ily injury suffered or sickness contracted 
while participating in or inconsequence of 
having participated in aeronautics; (d) bodily 
injury suffered or sickness contracted while 
the insured is outside Canada or Europe 
or the United States (not including Aldska, 
Panama ‘Canal Zone or the insular possessions 
of the United States). 

ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES 
Each $1,000 Each $20 
Death (Monthly 
tem : Benefit Income 
(Eliminating First Three Months) 


Select and Preferred...... $2.00 $4.00 

Ex. Preferred and Ordinary 3.00 4.50 
(Eliminating First Month) 

Select and Preferred....... $2.00 $8.00 

Ex. Preferred and Ordinary 3.00 9.00 


A. Duncan Reid has accepted the 
vice chairmanship of the Metropolitan 
Canvassing Committee to prosecute 
the next Liberty Loan drive. 
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Qur Men and Qur Money 


are being destroyed by industrial accidents at 
a time when the Nation needs every life and 


every dollar. 


Not all industrial accidents are 


preventable, but a great part of the Nation’s 
loss from this cause can be saved by efficient 


accident-prevention service. 


The Workmen’s 


Compensation Insurance Department of the 


Maryland Casualty Company, 


Baltimore, 


maintains a large field force of alert and ex- 
perienced safety inspectors under the direction 
of a safety engineering expert. The work of 
these able specialists not only means a decreas- 
ing number of accidents and hence a reduced 
loss of men and material; in addition it means 
correct classification and accurate rates for 


Workmen’s 


Compensation Insurance—with 


full credit in the rate for improved safety 


conditions. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
THE TOWER 
BALTIMORE 


Nebraska Decision 
On Proof Burden 


INSURED DIED; DRANK POISON 


Plaintiff Had to Prove Her Case— 
Important Points in Court’s 
Ruling 


The burden of proof is on a plaintiff 
suing under an accident policy to prove 
death by accidental means according 
to a recent decision in the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska in the case of Gros- 
venor vs. Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

The formal complaint set forth that 
the insured Walter B. Grosvenor lost 
his life by accidental carbolic acid or 
toxic poisoning. The company _ filed 
a general denial and alleged that the 
insured took his own life and com- 
mitted suicide by the intentional drink- 
ing of carbolic acid. The plaintiff re- 
plied denying the claim of the com- 
pany and setting forth that the in- 
sured died by means of drinking poi- 
son, to wit, carbolic acid. 

When the case came to trial both 
the plaintiff and defendant declined 
to offer evidence and the judge appar- 
ently upon the theory that, death from 


ie 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


a deadly poison being admitted the 
burden would be upon the defendant 
company to introduce enough evidence 
to rebut a presumption in plaintiff’s 
favor that the death was accidental, 
rather than suicidal, directed a ver- 
dict in favor of the plaintiff 


Reverse Lower Court 

In reversing the trial court the Su- 
preme Court held that the burden was 
and remained upon the plaintiff ito 
prove her case. Without evidence be- 
ing produced by the plaintiff to show 
that the death was not intentional; the 
jury would be left to mere conjecture 
for determining actual facts. She must 
do this by evidence of the actual facts 
or a situation from which accident is 
the reasonable inference not a reason- 
able inference or possibility. It is a 
question of clear preponderance of the 
evidence, going to establish the essen- 
tial fact so that the jury will not be 
left to a mere guess or conjecture in 
arriving at its conclusion. 

Relating to the difficult and perplex- 
ing question in connection with the 


presumption as to accidental means 
the court said:— 
“Because men love life and fear 


death, they instinctively avoid obvious 
danger. This fact, drawn from experi- 
ence, is the basis of a presumption, 
relied upon by plaintiff that when the 
cause or manner of death is unknown 
we infer that it was not suicidal. The 
inference is not based upon a law of 
nature which is invariable. Men do 
frequently commit suicide. It is one 
of a multitude of legitimate inferences, 
in which we infer the unknown, from 
the known, having greater or less de- 
grees of probability, which we use in 
reasoning to arrive at the ultimate fact. 
Being a probability resting upon hu- 
man experience, in its nature, it is 
controlling only in the absence of evi- 
dence of the actual. 

“When, knowing only that one has 
died from drinking carbolic acid, you 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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Helping The Soldiers 


On a hillside facing south, in the 
grounds of the ‘Curtis Bay Ordnance 
Depot, is the club house for soldiers, 
the Y. M. C. A. Hut, built with the 
money donated by agents of The Mary- 
land who won in the Twentieth Anni- 
versary Contest. Up the hillside to the 
west is the military village of barracks 
where the soldiers live, to the south 
is a wide prospect over fields and wood- 
lands, to the east are the red roofs of 
the newly created city of munition 
magazines, and beyond that, on a bright 
day, there is a glimpse of the blue tide- 
water of Curtis Bay. A splendid loca- 
tion. And an immensely useful and 
helpful make-yourself-at-home Hut for 
soldiers, a clubhouse over a hundred 
feet long, about forty feet wide, with 
a porch to the south, a place where 
soldiers can come to talk together, or 
hear other men talk, or see moving pic- 
tures, where they can play games, or 
read books, or write letters home—and 
some of those boys are homesick 
mountaineers from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee who had never been fifty miles 
away from their fathers’ farms until 
the war called them to the colors. 

* * * 
Issued First Policy 

From the best information available, 
it appears that in September, 1890, the 
St. Lawrence Life Association issued 
the first dollar-asmonth disability policy. 
John J. Barnsdall was then and is still 
president of the Association. 

* * Ed 
Making Money Despite War 

At the recent health and accident 
meeting in Chicago a company official 
declared that he is issuing fully as 
many policies, the draft and war con- 
ditions considered, as heretofore and 
receives on every risk the full first 
month’s premium less the agent’s com- 
mission, which in most cases is fifty 
per cent., but in many case3 the ordi- 
nary renewal commission of twenty-five 
per cent. Returns thus far indicate 
that his company will be able to make 
a reduction in premium in a number 
of classifications, as without the big 
expense involved in first month’s car- 
rying free a lot of dead-heads, it is 
making money. 

He. 

Wants Committee to Rate “Frills” 

The proposal to nave a uniform, 
standardized health and accident pol- 
icy is still under consideration by the 
various companies. A mumber have 
signified their intention to co-operate. 
One company wishes to have a rating 
committee, the effect of which would 
be that companies wishing to issue the 
high priced fancy forms may continue 
to do so, the rating committee to de- 
cide what rate should be charged for 
the frills. The Fidelity & Casualty still 
prefers a rate advance to a uniform 
policy such as was drafted by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. 

* * * 
A Twisted “View” 

One casualty company, which does 
not exactly fall in with the idea of 
using a uniform, standardized accident 
and health contract, argues tnat by 
using the proposed form the company 
would injure its prospects of getting 
its share of the twenty-three or twenty- 
four million dollars of premiums now 
existing. In other words that company 
is like a good many other accident in- 
surance men; they do not think of any 
business other than is now on the 
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books. ‘heir policy igs not creative but 
rather piratical. It is the constant 
mulling over of this volume of old bus- 
iness, the constant twisting of it, that 
is the cause of so much trouble and 
criticism of this branch of insurance. 
The question in some minds is that if 
the new form should apply to old and 
new business alike it would bar some 
companies from the time honored priv- 

ilege of switching old business. 

* ek oF ; 

No Work For Committee 
One still hears from time to time 
the old complaint that there is no real 
co-operation in tthe health and accident 
business. This is not borne out by the 
record of the grievance committee of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference, of which W. R. Sanders 
is chairman, The various differences 
between members have decreased in 
numbers with each succeeding semi- 
annual Conference meeting, until a few 
months ago they ceased to exist, and 
the indication is that the grievance 
committee will become an honorary 
body rather than an active committee. 
Mr. Sanders asked members to report 
eases of twisting by non-Conference 
companies, should there be any. Al- 
though the Conference has no authority 
or jurisdiction over such companies, it 
has the co-operation of the several 
state insurance officials. The twister 
appears like the dinosaur, to be a thing 
of the past although some of them 
seem to have ‘the nine lives of the cat 
and to require that number of execu- 

tions. 
* * * 
Developing A. & H. On Women 


The National Casualty, of Detroit, is 
developing accident and health insur- 
ance on women, The company has re- 
cently issued two liberal policies for 
business women and also has a series 
of policies covering housewives and 
domestic workers. The new policies 
carry a reviSion in rates greatly in 
favor of women over those existing 
heretofore. 

* * a 
Surety’s Burglary Supple- 
ment 

The American Surety has issued an 
instructive supplement to its Manual, 
dealing with all kinds of burglary in- 
surance. It gives the agent complete 
information on what the various forms 
cover, how to prepare applications, etc. 

+ Sica 
Will Be On Back Cover 

A whirlwind advertising special for 
the Journal of the American Bankers 
Association has enlivened the insur- 
ance district of New York by his meth- 
ods, which were at least startling even 
if not new. With a flash of diamonds 
and appropriate finishing hardware and 
harness trimmings he tackled a wily 
insurance manager for an ad on the 
back cover of the Journal at the at- 
tractive figure of $3,400 a year. He 
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said that three other companies were 
crying to get that space but because 
of this particular manager’s position, 
and that of his company, the live wire 
was more than anxious that his com- 
pany should have the coveted back 
eever. After the flame attack had spent 
itself the manager reminded his would- 
be benefactor that inasmuch as the 
A B. A. was still pondering the advisa- 
bility of starting a $1,000,000 insurance 
company to compete for fidelity and 
burglary business he could not under- 
stand why he should contribute $3,400 
for the incidental expenses of putting 
such a company over. Well, that man- 
aser didn’t buy but one of the most 
preminent in the surety business did 
and the ad will appear next month. 
* * * 


Can’t Agree After 12 Years 

For at least twelve years the ques- 
tion, whether the first month’s premi- 
um should be collected in addition to 
the policy fee, and the company receive 
at least fifty per cent. of the premium, 
has been agitated at meetings of health 
and accident underwriters. The sub- 
ject of maintaining a uniform policy 
fee has also been up for twelve or more 
years and still ‘there is no general 
agreement among the companies re- 
garding it. 

ok * * 


Meeting Set for December 


The International Association of 
Casualty © Surety Underwriters will 
hold its annual meeting in New York 
in December, concurrently with the 
semi-annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

* * * 
Maryland Moves in 


After months of preparation the 
Maryland Casualty is now installed in 
its own building, 105 William street. 
The structure had to be altered and 
renovated from top to bottom. The 
company now has a fine light counter 
room and is one of the handsomest 
and commodious casualty offices in 
New York. Resident Manager Hugene 
F. Hord and his statf are in better 
position than ever before to give good 
and prompt service. 

* oe ® 
Taking Women Now 


The number of women, who are leav- 
ing insurance offices to engage in Gov- 
ernment work has become noticeable. 
In one casualty office in New York four 
have left within a short time. They 
enter the Government service as yeo- 
women and are expected to be in 
readiness to go oversea or take cler- 
ical positions at various points in the 
United States. 

* * * 
Goodbye Cancellations! 


Some revolutionary reforms are un- 
der way in the casualty field. A large 
New York office is planning a com- 
plete change in its methods of hand- 
ling business, which would make it en- 
tirely unnecessary to go on the street 
for business. Also, this same office 
plans to do away with seventy-five per 
cent. of the cancelled policies. 

* So * 


Bank Rate Cut Undecided 


Whether or not the surety and burg- 
lary companies will agree to give mem- 
bers of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion a ten per cent. reduction in rates 
is not yet decided. This proposal was 
made by the bankers, who are still 
working on their pet scheme to form a 
$1,000,000 insurance company. At pres- 
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ent one surety company appears to 
have a leaning toward the bankers’ pro-- 
posal. But there are forty other com- 
panies concerned. It is up to the forty 
companies to hold the one in line, 
There tis speculation whether one com- 
pany could corral the now closely held 
bank business even if it broke away 
from the others on rates. 


* oe Ox 


May Not Renew 


Considerable bank burglary and 
surety business has been placed 
through secretaries of State bankers’ 
associations. This has always created 
more or less dissatisfaction with regu- 
lar representatives of the casualty 
companies. It is now said that ona 
company which has a large amount 
of this business is seriously consider- 
ing refusal to renew these contracts 
with State secretaries. 


EMBRACES ALL INSURANCE 


Amendments to be Offered at Bankers’ 
Meeting Give Insurance Committee 
Broader Powers 


At the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association, to be 
held in Chicago, the proposal will be 
made to make the Insurance Commit- 
tee one of the permanent council com- 
mittees. 

It will be recommended that Section 
16 of the constitution and by-laws be 
amended by adding the following para- 
graph having reference to the insur- 
ance committee: 


The insurance committee shall have in charge 
the interests of the membership in their re-. 
lations with insurance companies, including 
the procuring of reasonable premium rates, the 
adoption and use of proper forms of fidelity 
bonds, burglary policies and other insurance 
contracts, the giving of such information and 
the rendering of such services for members 
in connection with their insurance matters as 
may be proper and practicable, and the per- 
formance of such other duties as may be im- 
posed upon the committee from time to time 
by the executive council or the general 
convention, 


Nebraska Decision 
(Continued from page 17.) 


say you are in doubt as to cause, and 
then, bringing into service the pre- 
sumption against suicidal intent, you 
finally conclude that the death was 
accidental, are you not guilty of that 
error known in logic as petito prin- 
cipii? Had you not, in reaching your 
first conclusion, given the theory of 
accident the benefit of the truth upon 
which the presumption is founded? 
Had you assumed as a fact that the 
deceased contemplated suicide or was 
indifferent to life, you might not have 
entertained the doubt. Let us suppose 
experience has shown that of all the 
persons who have died from drinking 
carbolic acid three out of four were 
cases of suicide; then, would it not be 
palpably absurd to infer in the given 
case that the death was not inten- 
tional? The rule invoked arises when 
we are ignorant of the intent and loses 
its force as a presumption in presence 
of actual facts bearing upon intent. 
The presumption then comes in con- 
flict with other presumptions or facts 
which may overcome it. There is the 
almost conclusive presumption that 
when one drinks he drinks voluntarily; 
the presumption that when one drinks 
he knows what he is drinking, es- 
pecially so if he is drinking carbolic 
acid; the presumption that when one 
drinks carbolic acid he knows the 
poisonous character of the liquid; and 
the presumption that one intends the 
natural consequences of his own. act. 
These presumptions bear upon the 
question of intent, and the force of the 
original presumption must be lessened 
by the force given to them. While it 
may well be argued that we are still 
uncertain as to the actual intent, the 
presumption against intentional death 
can no longer prevail as prima facie 
proof.” 
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4 To inculcate and 


A Little promote a desire 
Consideration Will among insurance 
Save Much salesmen to econ- 


omize, H. A. Von 
Zell, of the Chicago Bonding & Insur- 
ance, reminds the field men that there 
is no shortage of paper or printing inks 
existing at present, neither are we 
likely to be confronted with such a con- 
dition in the future, but for many ap- 
parently logical causes, hardly a month 
passes that does not find an increase 
jn the market price of these products. 
The cost of labor has also advanced so 
that today we are paying approximately 
twice, the old price for many kinds of 
printed matter. 


We have eliminated all the forms 
that we can possibly eliminate, long 
ago, but we must have policies, en- 
dorsements, accounting blanks, etc., we 
ean not do without them, but we can 
be economical im their use and han- 
dling. If you have not already done 
so, provide a suitable place for your 
supplies, where they will be protected 
‘from the dirt and dust and where they 
‘can be kept in a neat orderly way. 
‘How many times do you go to where 
the supplies are kept and find the top 
‘sheets soiled or dirty and unfit for use? 
These undoubtedly find their way into 
the waste basket, and while the cost ot 
just one piece of printed paper may be 
very little, that amount multiplied by 
the number of times it happens in your 
office, by the number of offices we have 
and that, by the number of working 
days in a year, we arrive at a figure 
which to say the least is surprising. It 
represents however an actual loss which 
we positively know we suffer annually. 


There is also the postage and express 
charges that we should consider and 
- these can be materially reduced by 
watching your stock and when you find 
it necessary to send in an order in- 
elude all items that are low, thus re- 
ducing the number of requisitions and 
consequently the number of separate 
shipments from the home office to our 
agents. Considering each individuai 
case, the amount lost in this manner 
is almost negligible; but as stated when 
we were referring to the matter of 
waste due to the careless keeping of 
stock, taken as a whole the amount 
would be equal to the cost of shipping 
a few sixteen inch shells to the Kaiser 
via France. 


So let’s be economical—if not for 
patriotic reasons, just for the sake of 
peing saving—it’s good for us as well 
as the company. 
:  *: 2 


It is true that an agent 
Approaching would rather go after 
ZeroAsAn new business than col- 
Asset lect the premiums on 
the old. The Aetna has 
a live publication for its field force, 
especially devoted to collections. It 
says that if one will ask an agent which 
he would rather do, go out and write 
a brand new piece of business, or col- 
lect the overdue premiums on policies 
he delivered a couple of months ago, 
three times out of four, if he takes you 
seriously, he will vote for a try at the 
new business. 


Now the bugaboo of many a good 
agent is collections, and that is why 
three times out of four he would rath- 
er go out after new business than go 
out after real money that actually 
should have been paid long before. And 
this brings us right up to our subject 
ot credit and next to getting business 
there isn’t any other one thing that is 
more important than credit. 

_ When an agent handles his credit 
problems as a business man handles 
his, his collection troubles for all prac- 
tical purposes won’t exist at all but 
here, as in most other things of im- 
portance, there is a rule to be followed 


b —-- <= -—- oe ree 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


best. It is a rule that we all know by 
heart, because it is the injunction that 
is painted big and black at every rail- 
road _ crossing, LOOK! 


LISTEN! 
The agent who habitually Stops! 


STOP! and 
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Looks! and Listens! before he decides 
any question of credit will make mighty 
few mistakes and if anyone mentions 
collections to him he will smile and tell 


o 
and a good one and here is the rule 
that nine times out of ten is safest and 
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W. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mer. EE. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


Now ‘there is one other thing that is 
important in this question of credit and 
that is how to apply to your problem 
the rule of Stop! Look! and Listen! 
How to apply it to the old business 
that you know all about and how to 
apply it to new business. 

Well, in the case of the old business 
which you know all about, it’s easy, 
because your experience gives you all 
the data you need, but you have got 
to use your experience or it won’t do 
you. any good. 

If a man is slow and getting slower; 
if you had to make more calls last 


them that his collections just about 
take care of themselves. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Presz. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t Ses. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


if he is harder to find; if it is easier 
for him to forget his promises; if he 
dates his check ahead; then you know 
that from a credit standpoint he is ap- 
proaching zero as an asset and you will 
know too that the poorer he becomes 
as a credit risk the harder work you .~ 
will have to lose him as a customer. 


Under the arrange- 
ments made between 
the United States 
Grain Corporation 
and the storage ele- 


How Grain 
Storage Bonds 
Are Written 


_vators, wheat will be stored in the usu- 


al manner on warehouse receipts guar- 
anteeing delivery of an equal quantity 
and grade of wheat, upon the surrender 
of such receipts, and elevators storing 
such grain will be required to furnish 
bonds to the Grain Corporation in a 
penalty of fifty cents per bushel. The 
bond form prepared by the Grain Cor- 
poration is conditioned to pay to the 
Grain Corporation “any and all loss and 
damages, not exceeding, however, the 
sum of fifty cents (50 cents) per bush- 
el, which it may suffer, in respect of 
such wheat by reason of the failure 
of the warehouse company faithfully to 
discharge its duties and obligations as 
such warehouseman, and to comply 
with the laws of the United States and 
the rules and regulations of the Grain 
Corporation pertaining to warehousing, 
and in addition to the foregoing, to de- 


time than you had to the time before; : 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE P F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO a Ze Resident Manager 


oe 55 JOHN 
F. W. LAWSON eae 


New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Sere ay pa Co. 
: ES on 
Burglary, Boiler and ; Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. 


New England 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


liver to the Grain Corporation wheat 
of equal quantity and of the same kind 
and grade as is specified in each of 


said warehouse receipts.” 
Under the bond all liability for loss 


caused by mobs, riots, fire, explosion, 
acts of God or the public enemy is spe- 
cifically excluded and provision is made 
that if the warehouse company is un- 
able to deliver Number 1 grade wheat, 
the elevator may deliver Number 2 
grade, upon paying the market differ- 
ence between Number 1 and Number 2 
grades, and the same is true as between 
Number 2 and Number 3 grades of 
wheat: provided, that such inability to 
deliver the grade of grain stored is 


Service Contracts 


— The Employers’ Liability 


of of 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. Ses Superiority 
The original and leading Lisi Pe, ciativen 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 

Mer. 

SAMUEL APPLETON, United Sigs Mr 

33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


shown to the satisfaction of the Grain 
Corporation to be beyond the control 
of the warehouse company. 

The liability of the surety is limited 
to the term of eighteen months from 
the date of the bond, 


We shall write these bonds for finan- — 


cially strong and otherwise acceptable 
risks, in accordance with the underwrit- 
ing instructions heretofore transmitted 
to all our field representatives. Initial 
premium will be charged on the basis 
of fifty cents a bushel on the maximum 
storage capacity of the elevator. 


Fa 
i 
FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON. 


Whole cold lobster 75c. 
Whole broiled lobster 85c. 


eee 

BE. L. Shell, of Muncie, Indiana, 
turned in a premium collection for 
July, to the Hoosier Casualty, amount- 


THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


ing to more than $800, with less than 
six delinquent policyholders. Mr. Shell’s 
territory is affected by the war in the 
game degree as other localities are. 
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965 NAMES ARE LISTED IN PERSHING’S— 


645 Wounded on the Long Army List ; fae crite Stim, Mee roster, | WEE 
10 Marines Killed and 138 Wounded |is'~ ae 


ia 
LBS 
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Special to The Now York Timer x & at ia! bi i! : eas 3 é 
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| Our Casualty Lists- | 


Let’s not get used to them— 


Let’s STOP them—quickly! 


OW? By rolling up an overwhelm- 
+ ing subscription to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. 


After four long, frightful years the tide of 
battle is turning! The time has come at last 
when MONEY MIGHT will go far toward 
hastening the Victory that will stop these 
dreadful casualty lists and bring our boys we Barely: & 
home again. fr nag / Ena Rane “ecient 
Buy Liberty Bonds—¢o the very limit of your 

means! Never mind how many you have 


bought already—buy more, and more, and 
more! 


Redfieli 
undeter 


Don’t think about the money—that will all come back to 
you with interest. Think about the brave young Amer- 
icans who are fighting and suffering and dying Over 
Theré for you. 


But No filed im Action Are Renectts 


.  WASIUNGTON, Aug. 1i==Fhe jarine? 
eorps Caaiaity lst today shows: Wound: 
ec. severely, 1; wounded, degres urdet 
tiined, 83; missing im action, 2. Total, 

Mansas and Missourt men du (ied 


Don’t make excuses—make sacrifices ! 


BUY U.S.GOVERNMENT BONDS 
FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


Contributed through 2 ‘ = . SS United States Gov’t Comm, 
Division of Advertising ; : on Public Information 
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st. Charles BR. Helwig: GO: 
wounded, degree undeterini: 

Private Rohert. 1. Thiema, Pereusoey 
Ma., wounded, dezree und : 
Private Robert: it. 


ay L. Haney, Louisiana ue 
Mo., wounded, degree undetermined. 
Private Thomas B. Tucker, St. Lc 
Mo., wounded, degree undetgrmin 
‘Lhe remainder of the list fellows: 
H Wounded Severely, 
: Noncommissioned Officer, 
CORP, BURN I. HALL, Reliwood, Nek. 
Wounded (Degree Undeterinineds, 
OF 
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Two Wounded in Action 
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. Sunday's Casualty List Also Includes Five Mer 
From Near-by Places—Dead Hero Was 
a Post-Dispatch Newsboy. 
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RENT) J casualty lists” 


ntained the FORMER POST-DISPATCH ; 
ee inee, NEWSBOY, DEAD IN ACTION 


a action, in’ France, 
an from suburban | 

They are: E 
. 19 years old, G 
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Mo Day 
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WERT, vicron) containing it james and the secoud $8 names. Treré were ten marine cas- 
(MaueE naw: Balties. reported. The army list was divided as follows: —~ 


¥ i Killed in action, 92; died of wounds, 


Wied 0! und Other Canscs, 
“Sergeant aa Francis, Taylor. Ato, <2 


: ned, 
Total, 1690. ie Gira aes 
Thi< brings thé total of army casualtie 
Go 2° T the grand casualty total of the arm: marine corps to 20,7 
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‘One Policy of The Home of New York recommends another.”’ 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


A Word to American Insurance Agents: 


—Show your patriotism ! 


—Show your patriotism unstintedly in all 
things, especially in all your relations to your Govern- 
ment, to your Policyholders and to the Companies 
you represent, for the common benefit of all civilized 
nations in the titanic struggle in which they are 
engaged—still to be won—to make the world safe for 
Democracy. 


—Do not relax your interest in good busi- 
ness practices, that the business of Fire Insurance, for 
many years a foremost American institution, may not 
fall into disrepute, nor fail to continue to serve the 
high purpose for which it stands—to protect the com- 
mercial world from bankruptcy through inability to 
replace what is destroyed. 


rm 
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Victory in the World War will find the United States touching the opportu- 
nity to carry her fair and full share of the World’s Trade. To grasp that opportunity, the 
Nation must be prepared in all things—Shipping, Banking and Insurance particularly. 


American goods, in American vessels, protected by American insurance 
through American Agents—that is the essence of our doctrine of 


» ++» +* AMERICA FORE”: « « + + » 


To Insure Victory, we are doing our share towards serving the Nation wherever and 
however companies and individuals can serve with brains, energy, time and money. 


These Companies are separate American institutions—essentially as to field and 
agency forces,as to assets, surplus and controlling interests—but joined under one directing 
management, one general supervision, that has built itself strong and permanent during 
sixty-five years—since 1853. We are united by a firm belief in all things American—in the 
American Agency System—in the desire to render all possible service to our Agents 


throughout the country. 


American Agents as much as American goods are essential to the further develop- 
ment of American Insurance if it is to be builded higher on the strong foundation of the 
past which has enabled American Insurance to progress to a point second to none in the 


World. 


By unity in the business can progress be best assured. Our trust is in American 
ideals and American ability to place America Fore and keep it there. 


American Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 
The Continental Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


Home Offices: Managing Branch Offices: 


80 Maiden Lane HENRY EVANS Chicago, Montreal, 


President . 
New York San Francisco 


American Companies for American Agents 
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Agents Get on Record 


in Message to 


Pres. Wilson 


‘“Encroachments” 


Against U. S. 


First Big Insurance 
Body To Act 


Offer Services to Nation 
As Fire Preventionists 


Senator Sherman’s Speech a Fac- 
tor—Agents Warned to be on 
Guard—aAction a Victory 
for Henry Evans 


By Clarence Axman 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter. ) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents sent a message to Presi 
dent Wilson this afternoon pledging 
the support of the fire agents of this 
country to him in his fight for the 
freedom of the world, offering the 
service of the agents as a united band 
of fire preventionists and concluding 
by urging that the protect the business 
of insurance and keep its facilities. un 
impaired. At the same time anothe1 
resolution was adopted protesting 
against the taking over of insurance 
by the Government, owfering any sacri- 
fice on the part of insurance men to 
help the Government prosecute the 
war, but calling upon all agents to be 
on their guard against any proposition 
to introduce bureaucratic Governmental 
insurance. 

Nationwide Protest to be Made 

The last resolution will be adopted 
by state and local associations every- 
where and by them forwarded to the 
They will also be furnished 
everywhere. 


President. 
for local newspapers 
Thus the National Association of In- 
surance Agents has gone on record 
emphatically telling what it thinks of 
the socialistic tendency towards Gov- 
ernment insurance and has begun a 
campaign to acquaint the public with 
what to the body 


potie and why it can be conducted 
in much better fashion by individual 
interests than by bureaus at Washing- 
ton. 


insurance means 


The action was taken because of the 
dropping of large insurance lines by 
the Government particularly those of 
the Telegraph and Telephone and be- 
cause of a threatened extension of in- 
surance by the Government. 


First Insurance Body to Get on Record 


In deciding to make the persona? 
appeal to the President in whom the 
association officials have every confi- 
dence and whom they believe will 
protect their business from destruc- 
tion, the National Association is the 
first of all the national associations 


in insurance to go on record in this 


fashion. All the other big national 
insurance bodies, including the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 


have ignored the Washington situation, 
admitting that there is a decided s0- 
cialistic tendency there but not believ- 
ing that any move will be made to 
take over insurance permanently. 
Before this convention was held so 
much was printed by newspapers about 
the socialistic encroachments on insur- 
ance that agents have been worked 
up to a high tension of excitement, 
many of them bombarding members of 
Congress with letters of protest, the 
gist of the letters and telegrams sent 
te Washington being, “Save the Insur- 
ance Business,” so when the delegates 
arrived here they expected action. 


Senator Sherman’s Speech Settled It 


The program makers had three ad- 


dresses scheduled on this subject 
which further increased the feeling 
that action was imperative. These 


addresses were made by United States 
Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, Presi- 
dent Fairchild, of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention, and President 
John T. Stone, of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. President Allen and 
Chairman ‘Cox of the Executive Com- 
mittee and others also discussed the 


‘subject which was the dominant topic 


of the meeting. Accordingly when the 
resclution committee met it was a 
foregone conclusion that a resolution 
would: be presented which would tell 
what the agents think of the whole 
proposition. 

There were a few who thought the 
time was not opportune for going be- 
fore the public but after the remark- 
ably clear exposition of the subject by 
Senator Sherman, the Association Ad- 
mninistration answered them by saying, 
“We are through pussyfooting. If our 
business is honest there is no reason 
why we should not throw the lime- 
light on it. We believe that our busi- 
ness is honest and essential to the 
commercial fabric of this country, so 
let us go to it and tell the world what 
we think.” It was finally decided that 
the message to President Wilson, tact- 
fully but earnestly worded should be 
presented to the meeting. 


A Victory For Henry Evans 


After a three hours’ discussion this 
was done. The action of the conven- 
tion is a victory for Henry Evans, 
president of the Continental in a way, 
as he ig said to have been the first 
of the important fire insurance men to 
preach that the insurance structure is 
in, danger from Washington politicians 
and that the situation is serious enough 
to call for the massing of all the in- 
surance interests to present a solid 
front. Many of the most prominent 
insurance men have taken and do take 
the position that this is not the time 
for a protest of this kind. Mr. Evans 
thought otherwise and his views were 
widely quoted among the agents here. 
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Text of Message to President Wilson 


To the President of United States: 


It is with a sense of the deepest satisfaction that we, the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, in twenty-third 
convention assembled at Cleveland, September 19, 1918, rep- 
resenting the fire, marine, and casualty agents of the United 
States, view your determination to prosecute the war until 
the world has been made safe for Democracy. 

In the fulfillment of this high obligation to humanity we 
pledge you our unqualified support as an association and as 
individuals. 

_As insurance agents of the United States, organized in na- 
tional, state and local associations, we constitute ourselves 
a band of voluntary preventionists, pledged to reduce by 
every means in our power that needless waste through fire 
and accident you have so fittingly described as a public 
dereliction. 

As our chief executive we urge that you so temper admin- 
istrative action that the business of the nation developed by 
the initiative and invention of its individual citizens, and pro- 
tected in the growth by insurance, may not be restricted, 
interrupted or destroyed beyond the actual necessities of 
war, so enabling it to furnish the sinews for the conduct of 
this mighty conflict and in order that our great country may 
emerge therefrom with its commercial facilities unimpaired. 

Insurance, to which the members of this Association are 
devoted, is not only a direct indemnifying system of vast 
service whereby the perils of life and business are averaged, 
but through its army of agents is a powerful factor in pre- 
vention and betterment, needing always, however, the sym- 
pathetic encouragement of the state. 


Fear Government Suppression is 
Groundless Says Com. Fairchild 


“Encroachment” Scare a False Alarm, is Belief of New President 
of Insurance Commissioners’ Convention—Advises Substitu- 
tion of Intelligent Methods to Combat Socialistic Trend Which 
is “Incubating,” and Unless Stopped May Grow. 


situation for a few thousand students 
of the insurance business to announce 
their conclusions and to remain inac- 
tive, believing that the matter has 
taken root only in the minds of those 
socialistically inclined. 

There is a wide-spread, rapid grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of extreme ac- 
tion by the Government along many 
lines, which if allowed to become es- 
tablished in our governmental system 
may go far toward dimming the lustre 
of democracy and even hamper the 
glorious work of our heroes in Europe. 

We accomplish no good in taking is- 
sue with the supporters of such social- 
istic inclinations unless we set forth 
clearly the reasons for our determina- 
tion, expose the fallacy of their con- 
clusions and use every opportunity to 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

President Fairchild, of the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention, speaking 
this morning, said that he saw no foun- 
dation for the fear felt by some that 
the Government will take over the in- 
surance business in its entirety at an 
early day, but the idea that it ought 
to do so is incubating, and unless steps 
are taken to counteract its develop- 
ment, serious results to the various 
lines of insurance may follow. 

Public sentiment is the 
known power in the world. 
ie conflict now in progress 
could be terminated today 
side if public sentiment so willed, he 
said. Only by arousing sentiment 
against government encroachment in 


greatest 
The titan- 
in Europe 
by either 


the insurance field can that business 
as now conducted be expected to sur- 
vive, he said. 


Two Phases to Problem 


In the discussion of the problem of 
the Federal Government entering the 
business of insurance and remaining in 
it after the war, there are two phases 
to be considered: the socialistic or 
autocratic tendency, and the effect of 
competition between the Government 
and its citizens. It does not meet the 


combat it, he declared. 


Socialistic Program Would Kill 
Initiative 

The result of any monopoly of busi- 
ness by Government produces a pater- 
nal government of extreme socialistic 
type which of itself is destructive of 
the mental and moral development of 
the citizens by the curtailment and 
denial of individual opportunity. Such 
a condition would cause us to retro- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Strong Patriotic Tone at Opening— 


Need for Home Offices and Agents to Get Together at This Time— 
Has Confidence in Future of the Business—Gov. Cox Rouses 
Delegates in Eloquent War Speech—New York State Sends 


Strong Delegation. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
By Clarence Axman 
Cleveland, September 18: 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
opened with a zip, which indicated that 
this will be a convention which will be 
moved by tremendous enthusiasms. The 
registration was the largest on record, 
almost seven hundred delegates inscrib- 
ing their names before noon. In view 
of the difficulties of railroad transpor- 
tation there was an unusual reason for 
the attendance and it probably can be 
found in the fact that agents have been 
scared by the interviews and resolu- 
tions which have been passed, warning 
them of socialistic encroachments on 
their business, and they turned out in 
force to find out what is what. 

Then, too, there is an attractive pro- 
gram of well known speakers, includ- 
ing United States Senator Sherman. A 
number of the speakers will discuss the 
same phase of governmental activities, 
but there will be plenty of variety, nev- 
ertheless, as many topics are scheduled 
and that the convention will be a hum- 
mer was indicated at the get-together 
(Dutch) dinner, held on the eve of the 
convention. 

It was thought that one hundred 
would attend, last night, but instead 
there were two hundred and sixty. The 
occasion did not go by without some 
speeches -by the officers and former 
presidents and a few stories by Secre- 
tary Miller. One man who was glad 
he came to the dinner was C. I. 
Hitchcock, of Louisville, as he won 
$100 in War Savings Stamps. 

New York Well Represented 

One noticeable feature of the first 
session of the convention was the num- 
ber of New York State men present, 
about twenty-five, and of this number 
fifteen were from Buffalo. The Buffalo 
Association thought so much of the 
meeting that it offered to contribute 
$20 to any member who went as part 
payment of his traveling expenses. 

Just before the convention opened, 
the United States Naval Station band 
arrived, and played in the lobby of the 
Statler for the delegates. They then 
marched into the meeting hall and 
opened the convention by playing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The officers had served notice that 
this convention is going. to move by 
clock work; that it is a war conven- 
tion; and no time would be lost. Ac- 
cordingly when ten o’clock arrived, 
President Allen pounded his gavel and 
the meeting began. Immediately, the 
following resolution was introduced 
and adopted, so there could be no doub: 
as to where the agents stand on the 
greatest event of the day: 

Agents Strong Patriotic Resolution 

“Resolved, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, in annual 
convention assembled, earnestly, sol- 


emnly and with one heart and mind in 
this hour of the world’s greatest strife 
and travail, profoundly impressed with 
the part this nation must perform, un- 
reservedly pledge all the energy, de- 
votion and support we are capable of 
giving to the staunch and unyielding 
Commander in Chief of the army and 
navy, the revered President of the 
United States, and be it further 


“Resolved, that every member of this 
organization again pledges his utmost 
help in pushing the forthcoming Fourth 
Liberty Loan to a quick and glorious 
conclusion, and be it further 


“Resolved, that as patriotic citizens 
we rejoice in the decisive answer our 
President has just given iv the speci- 
ous plea for an inconclusive pre-peace 
conference.” 

Nearly all the speakers during the 
morning had something to say about 
the Austrian peace terms, and the ne- 
cessity of not playing into Germany’s 
hands by paying attention to peace 
overtures of her or her allies. 


Gov. Cox Eloquent In War Speech 

The Mayor of Cleveland could not be 
on hand to welcome the convention, but 
Governor Cox, of Ohio, a national fig- 
ure and a tremendous war worker, was 
there and he had the convention cheer- 
ing half a dozen times, as he discussed 
the war, what brought it on and what 
will end it. 


When discussing peace terms he de- 
clared that Germany would be at the 
foot of the table and France at the top 
head, the reverse of the situation in 
1871. There was tremendous applause, 
duplicated a moment later when- haz 
prophesied that the Hohenzollerns and 
the Hapsburgs would be sent to St. 
Helena, as was Napoleon. He told the 
delegates not to grow impatient about 
the aeroplanes, predicting that we 
would soon drive the Germans from the 
sky with our own air machines, and 
he added, “I do not want to violate any 
confidences, but we will have an answer 
to that big gun of Germany’s, which 
was bombarding Paris.” He predicted 
the end of the war by next year sure. 

Governor Cox also said. some felici- 
tous things about insurance men, say- 
ing that they were patriotic citizens, 
that they were giving the public a 
square deal, and that the state had a 


‘high regard for them and the functions 


which their companies and they as in- 
dividuals performed. He concluded by 
putting President Wilson in the same 
class with Presidents Lincoln and 
Washington, a classification to which 


‘the convention gave hearty assent. 


President Allen did not read a pre- 
pared speech for his annual address, 
but briefly sketched the situation. It 
was thought that he would refer in 
some manner to the fact that after the 
agents had appointed a committee to 
confer with the companies on im- 


portant questions which arose, the 

companies did not appoint a similar 

committee. ; 

Need For Agents and Companies To 
Get Together 

President Allen said he did not wun- 
derstand why the companies had not 
acted. He declared that the agents had 
appointed their conference commission- 
ers and he hoped that the companies 
would provide for such a committee. 
He gave several reasons why they 
should do this. For one thing it would 
furnish a medium through which there 
could be concert of action when neces- 
sary, as, for instance, at the present 
time, when the insurance business “‘is 
confronted by a crisis.” 

It would nullify the influence of radi- 
cals on both sides, company and agent. 
It would be a means for furnishing in- 
formation to the public about insur- 
ance. The agents are sincere in desir- 
ing this co-operation. They have no 
subtle motive. 

Confidence In Future of Business 

President Allen declared that he did 
not think the fire insuraaze business is 
to be confiscated. He had too much 
trust in and regard for Woodrow Wil- 
son to believe that tne President would 
permit such an invasion of private 
rights. He did believe though that 
there were certain persons among the 
powers that be in Washington who are 
socialistic and who would take over the 
insurance business in a second if they 
had their way. Many of these men 
were unknown to the public only a few 
years ago, but now they have great in- 
fluence. 

He said that there are 70,000 insur- 
ance agents in this country, with sev- 
eral hundred thousand people depend- 
ing for a livelihood upon these offices. 
He did not think much of a man who 
would not make a fight for his busi- 
ness. 


“We have nothing to be ashamed of,” 
he said. If it were necessary to sacri- 
fice the insurance business to win the 
war, he felt that every agent would 
willingly make the sacrifice, a senti- 
ment which the agents present applaud- 
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ed. However, he did not believe that 
the President or Congress thought i: 
necessary to take over insurance, in 
order to win the war. He said the tax- 
payers should be made acquainted with 
the situation. He did not think the 
taxpayers would stand for it. He felt 
sure that some general plan could be 
decided upon which would show up the 
iniquity of the whole scecialistic scheme. 
High Praise for Associates 

Turning to other subjects, President 
Allen gave high praise to his associ- 
ates on committees referring to the 
chairman, Frederick J. Cox, of the ex- 
ecutive committee, as a man _ untir- 
ing in his labor, sacrificing time and 
even health for the general cause, and 
always actuated by the motive of do- 
ing the greatest good to his fellow 
agents. He also praised Fred V. Bruns, 
of Syracuse, C. L. Case, of Norwich, 
Conn., and others saying that there 
were a number of executive committee - 
men who had never missed a meeting. 


One request which Mr, Allen niade of 
the convention most favorably appeal- 
ed to those present who have been at- 
tending other insurance conventions. 
He asked the delegates to confine their 
talks to the business at hand and not 
make speeches, spread eagle or other- 
wise, about the war. At one conven- 
tion held in° New York City a few 
weeks ago, there was so much speech- 
making about the war, little time was 
left for insurance discussion. 

Urges Attention to Business: 
As President Allen aptly said: 
“We are all patriots. I doubt it 


* there is any insurance man who is not 


doing his duty, so please don’t take up 
the time discussing the war issues. 
Governor Cox has done that in master- 
ful fashion. His inspiration will last 
us throughout the meeting and for 
some time to come.” 

President Allen concluded by recom- 
mending that local agency club and ex- 
changes be formed, that agents devote 
more time to preaching fire prevention 
everywhere, and by stating that the 
National Association has set its goal 
for 10,000 members. 


Come Up as War Measures 


George D. Markham in Patriotic Resoluticn Calls on Companies to 
End Multiple Agencies, Jumbo Lines, and Overhead Writing, 
Leaving Agents Free to Fight Fire Waste—St. Paul Agent Sees 
Danger to Business in Standard Forms. 


(Special to The Eastern- Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 18: 


George D. Markham, of St. Louis, in- 
troduced a resolution that agents 
pledge themselves to keeping down the 
fire waste. The resolution was novel 
in that there was a kick in the end of 
it. That is, it carried with it a de- 
nunciation of multiple agencies, jumbo 
lines and overhead writing, for which 
practices the companies were con- 
demned, the resolution was received 
with applause. It follows: 

“Resolved, that the members of this 
Association, like all earnest, patriotic 
Americans, have their hearts and minds 
centered on winning the war. To this 


we pledge our time, our strength and 
cur property, until our beloved coun- 
try tells us what else she wants of 
us. We will do our utmost to sell War 
Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds and 
to support the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
and other agencies which help and 
cheer our soldiers and sailors.” 


Agents Should Fight Fire Waste 


But the local fire insurance agents 
can perform better than any one else 
one service of higher importance to the 
nation. No one can so well persuade 
the manufacturers, custodians of war 
supplies, to guard against destruction 
by fire. Herein lies the agent’s chance 
to help win the war. He must under- 
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stand it, appreciate it and undertake it 
with spirit. Then having begun this 
fire prevention work to win the war, 
the local agent will never discontinue 
this beneficial service during peace. 
To build up the morals of the great 
army of local insurance agents so that 
they may be of highest service in fire 
prevention during the war and here- 
after, we call upon the insurance com- 
panies to remove and correct the 
abuses which tend to break down the 
‘local agent and make him into a mere 
solicitor, without loyalty or responsi- 
bility. 
Puts it up to the Companies 


We, therefore, urge the insurance 
companies, a large majority of whom 
agree with us, to take action in their 
organization to end overhead writing, 
which prefers the marauding broker 


“That. the National Association of In- 
surance Agents in its Twenty-third 
Annual .- Convention assembled, does 
hereby place itself on record as unal- 
terably opposed to the adoption and 
use of uniform forms under manda- 
tory regulations; it being the sense of 
this convention that it places the think- 
ing, discriminating, studious agent on 
a par with the opposite; that uniform 
forms cannot be made to generally ap- 
ply to each and every msk and that 
last but not least it constitutes a genu- 
ine menace to the local agency system.” 

He arose and asked if it were pos- 
sible to introduce it in the resolutions 
committee, instead of on the floor, 
Whereupon, F. H. Wagener, of Minne- 
apolis, who has been a local agent for 
51 years, made a plea that he thought 
it inadvisable to introduce the resolu- 
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tion, who was to speak on “Oblitera- 
tion of Wild-cats and Unauthorized In- 
could not attend because of 
a death in his family. 


What Henin Evans 
Would Do With 
National Board 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, Sept. 18: 


Frederick J. Cox, chairman of the 
executive committee, read the follow- 


ing paragraph from a letter which he 
has received from Henry Evans, presi- 
dent, American-Eagle, Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix, of New York: 

“IT have said to the officials of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
and many prominent fire underwriters, 
that if I could control the National 
Board I would hire a prominent build- 
ing in Washington and spend $300,000 


» 


P. L. Hoadley Dies 
Of Heart Disease 


WAS PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 


Had Been Underwriter Since 1865 and 
Head of Newark Company 
Since 1907 


Philemon L. Hoadley, president of 
the Insurance Co., of New- 
avk, died suddenly of heart disease at 
his home in that city cn Wednesday. 
His family and associate officers were 
greatly shocked because Mr. Hoadley . 
had returned from a vacation but the 
week previous seemed to 
a better health 
been for time past. 

President Hoadley, 
his seventy-third 


American 


be in 
than he had 


and 
state of 
some 
celebrated 
on Decem- 


who 
birthday 
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to the licensed local agent; multiple 
agencies, which put increased _ pre- 
miums above the right treatment of a 
local agent; and jumbo lines, which 


transfer the placing of a risk to a dis- 
tant point. Let the inviolability of 
an agent’s territory and his sole res- 


ponsibility therefore be again recog- 
nized as the right rules of practice and 
there would be quickly bred a new 
spirit of loyalty among agents, serv- 
iceable in the fire prevention work 
which is so badly needed during this 
-war period and later in the defense, 
preservation and best development of 
the American system of insurance 


_ through private corporations and local 
- agents. 


-- | Ki V. Rothschild, of St. Paul, a 


young local agent had in his pocket a 
resolution reading as follows: 


tion, although he admitted that there 
was much to criticize in the uniform 
forms. 

He thought the matter should be set- 
tled at some sort of a conference be- 
tween the agents and companies. One 
objection to the forms as Wagener saw 
them, was that the most inexperienced 
agent or broker could use them just 


the same and just as well as he uses 


them himself after half a century’s ex- 
perience. 


Dunbar Not 
At Agents’ Meeting 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

William F. Dunbar, manager of the 
Southeastern Underwriters’ Associa- 


to $500,000. in newspaper advertising, 
and take ‘this opportunity to let peo- 
ple know what the fire insurance busi- 
ness is, how insurance aids this coun- 
try. and how necessary the fire and 
marine companies are to building up 
the world’s trade after the war.” 


The Home- 
Franklin Agents 


Are Entertained 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

The agents of the Home Insurance 
Co., and the Franklin Fire Insurance 
Co., attending the National convention 
were entertained last night by the 
Cleveland representatives of those com- 


panies. State Agent Deatrich was 
toastmaster. About fifty agents at- 
tended. 


ber 6, 1917, has been a fire inSurance 
underwriter fer fifty-three His 
first start was as a local agent at Cam- 
den, N. Y. After having served as a 
special agent of the Hanover Fire 
the period of a year, he was called to 
the home office of that company in 
1870, resigning in 1874 to take charge 
of the underwriting American. 
He was made a director of the Amer- 
ican in 1899, vice-president in 1900, 
and president in 1907. 

Mr. Hoadley is survived by a widow 
and four children. Both of his sons 
are attached to the American, Fred- 
erick Hoadley as secretary of the com- 
pany and George O. Hoadley as Pacific 
Coast manager. The time of the fune- 
ral service has been set for three 
o’clock, Saturday afternoon, at the 
Hoadley home, 544 Mount Prospect 
Ave., Newark. 


years. 
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FEAR OF GOVERNMENT SUPPRESSION IS GROUNDLESS 


(Continued from page 3) 


grade from a people of the highest de- 
velopment in civilization and attain- 
ment to a class of socialistic politi- 
cians clamoring for preferment in gov- 
ernment positions, affording no oppor- 
tunity for merited advancement. 

The basis of a democracy is that 
everyone shall have equal opportunity 
with everyone else, the highest devel- 
opment of human rights is sufficient 
in reward to bring out the best efforts 
of the individual. 

Inequalities which may arise under 
the administration of these principles 
are to be corrected by the majority 
through the protection of the weak 


and the restraint of the strong. That 
is what has made us a great people and 
a great nation, and its continuance 
will be the safest guarantee for even 
a higher development in the future. 
Should the Government undertake 
indiscriminate ownership and manage- 
ment of lands, resources and indus- 
tries, concluded Mr. Fairchild, our 
whole situation must change. Without 
the inducement of competition, which 
has brought about the most wonderfu! 
industrial development in the history 
of the world, we can not look for like 
advancement in the future. In short, 
progress of the individual would cease. 


Bankers as Local Agents an Evil 
That Ecourages Bad Practices 


Oscar Smith, of Memphis, Says the Banker Cares Only for the 
Commission—No Individual Interest in the Business or Special 
Service Rendered—Experience in Southern City With Banks. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 


Oscar A. Smith, of Memphis, dis- 
cussed “Bankers as Fire Insurance 
Agents.” 


Most agencies were individual, a few 
were firms and none corporations. In 
later years there hag been a transi- 
tion, not as the result of any demand 
on the part of any agent, but because 
of competition and consolidation which 
emanates from business conditions of 
the time. 

One lamentable result has been the 
recession of intimacy and personai 
touch which originally existed between 


the company and its agents. This 
could hardly be otherwise since cor- 
porations tend to impersonalize the 
association and transactions. 

Bank agencies in his opinion have 
no sersonal touch, no individual in- 
terest, no professional pride, no de- 
sire other than to make money for the 
stockholders. The business which 
comes over the counter or which: is 
controlled through other departments 
of the bank is just so much grist yield- 
ing its proper toll in commissions. If 
the business is off color or shady it is 
taken without question and passed on 
to the company for its approval. After 


a loss: ensues it-is quite common to 
see some influence used to secure set- 
clement in doubtful cases. Further- 
more their influence in the extension 
of credits for premiums has been 
very harmful to the local agent. 

Bank agencies are enemies of the 
State and national associations—eith- 
er actively or passively. Occasionally 
they are outspoken against organiza- 
tion or regulation, claiming to be able 
to take care of their own interests. 
The greatest danger lies in their pas- 
sivity and utter lack of co-operation 
with agency movements for the up- 
building of the business. 

“Tf there are any representatives of 
bank agencies here,’ said Mr. Smith, 
“J would like to see them stand up. 
If there are any I ask if they realiy 
intend to continue as employes of 
bank agencies or do they expect to 
soon launch into business for them- 
selves. 

“IT ask you to inventory the bank 
agencies in your vicinity and compare 
them professionally with the true 
agencies and see if my contentions are 
not well founded,” he said. Then he 
asked: 

‘Don’t you think that business se- 
cured on basis of service rendered is 
more desirable than that controlled 
by loans and accommodations secured 
in the banking department? ‘The 
banker’s conception of a good risk is 
not that of an underwriter. I know 
this to be true as I once managed the 
insurance department of a bank in my 
city. 

“J wish to say, however, that even 
while managing the department I rec- 
ognized the professional side of the 
business and the crying need of person- 
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ality and sought to supply that where 


possible, expecting some day .to be. 
come an agent of the professional 
type. 


“We regret to note that in some 
sections the bank agencies are numer- 
ous—one southern city I have in mind 
has no other kind. We once had a 
number in Memphis, but over night 
they closed their doors and books and 
thereafter there was more profession- 
alism in the insurance business than 
heretofore. The bank agencies in each 
case were taken over by indiivduals 
who had the vision of better ideals. 
And this was brought about by co-op- 
eration of the local agents in showing 
the banks that they had no right under 
their charters to engage as agents in 
the insurance business. 

“The only desirability of bank agen- 
cies is the fact that the balances are 
remitted promptly to the companies. 
But this one feature is minimized by 
the overshadowing features heretofore 
mentioned.‘ 

“We would earnestly suggest that 
when deemed advisable this associa- 
tion should discourage in every pos- 
sible manner the establishment of 
bank agencies, and promote the con- 
version of existing bank agencies to 
the professional individual type.” 


Casualty Committee 
Chairman Makes Report 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

G. Arthur Howell in his report as 
chairman of the Casualty and Surety 
Committee made a strong plea for the 
protection of casualty expirations. 
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Giving the Public 
What It Wants 


MEANS SUCCESS FOR AGENT 


Oklahoma Man Says Local Insurance 
Office Should Handle All Kinds 
of Indemnity 


“Fire, Casualty, Surety—the Three 
Allies” was the topic of a paper de- 
livered by T. E. Braniff, of Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Braniff compared the _ in- 
surance agent’s office to a department 
store where one can be accommodated 
and furnished with whatever is asked. 
The agent must have what the public 
wants; and “the goods’ must be re- 
liable. 


What constitutes a properly equipped 
insurance department store? he asked. 
The answer is obvious: Fire, casualty 
and surety. They have many ramifi- 
eations, and if the companies repre- 
sented are strong and progressive, they 
will provide an outlet for almost any 
kind of insurance. Instances are not 
infrequent where a life insurance busi- 
ness has been successfully developed 
in connection with the above lines. 
Life insurance, however, is generally 
regarded as a distinct line, and has 
attained its greatest success through 
specialization. We must admit, though, 
that an avenue of broader success is 
open to the man who can do more 
than one thing well. An insurance 
company president, though he rank 
high as an underwriter, cannot hope 
to keep pace with the progress of one 
who, in addition to possessing that 
qualification, has a broad grasp of gen- 
eral business affairs, is a capable 
executive, and a shrewd financier. 


Fire insurance possesses the dignity 
and solidity that comes of long years 
of experience. It is probably the best 
recognized form of insurance because 
it has become an inseparable part of 
our commercial fabric. It is business 
insurance, and is regarded as essen- 
tial wherever property values exist. 
Generations of agents have lived and 
died in the business and their offices 
have been perpetuated as are other 
business institutions, as a part of the 
established commercial life of their 
communities. There are frequently 
people who need more fire insurance, 
but there are few property owners who 
do not carry some. 


His First Liability Policy 


Fifteen years ago casualty insurance 
was in its infancy. I remember the 
first liability policy I ever wrote. It 
was for a contractor, and the premium 
was something like $300. We were 
making a contract bond for him and 
thought it best to require liability in- 
surance. The contractor believed he 
was being robbed, and I rather agreed 
with him. Since that time liability in- 
surance has come to be regarded as 
essential; so much so, in fact, that in 
most states workmen’s compensation 
laws have been passed requiring that 
insurance be carried. Other lines of 
casualty insurance have developed 
apace, so rapidly, in fact, that casualty 
business in all its branches ranks 
second only to fire insurance in point 
of premium volume. 


The surety business develops a very 
confidential relationship between cus- 
tomer and agent. This relationship is 
similar to that existing between a 
banker and his customers. The surety 
agent knows the details of the finan- 
cial affairs of his clients; he knows 
their record, their ability, their 
strength, and their weakness. In some 
cases he is their evidence of respon- 
sibility, frequently extending a line of 
bonding credit which is not justified 
by their financial statement alone, but 
is largely the result of the confidence 
of the agent and bonding company in 
the client’s ability and integrity. Some- 
times the agent helps a client over a 


weak spot in his record and enables 
him to retain a position of responsi- 
bility. These are things which create 
gratitude and moral obligation, the full 
advantage of which will only inure to 
the benefit of the agent who is equip- 


ped to care for all the insurance needs 
of his clients. 


Departmentizing an Office 


In communities where the volume of 
business justifies, the best results are 
accomplished by departmentizing an 
office. Such a plan opens up a large 
field for executive talent. In smaller 
communities the individual must neces- 
sarily perform more of the details of 
his occupation; must, perhaps, engage 
in other lines of business for a por- 
tion of his revenue. Under such con- 
ditions there are some lines which 
harmonize well with the insurance 
business. Probably the most common 
are loans and real estate. These work 
well together because each brings cus- 
tomers to the other. But the insur- 
ance agent trying to conduct an auto 
sales agency, or a mercantile store, or 
an undertaking establishment, or one 
who otherwise divides his attention 
among lines of business not related to 
that of insurance, is never a success- 
ful insurance agent, and is seldom 
successful at anything else. 


Don’t Wait For Business to Come 


It is one of the axioms of our busi- 
ness that what we get we must go 
after. Insurance is intangible; it does 
not appeal to any of the five senses, 
and therefore we cannot display it in 
an attractive arrangement in windows 
or show case. Human nature and cus- 
tom have combined to send us out 
after our clients. We must carry our 
merchandise to them, and because they 
cannot see, or hear, or taste, or smell, 
or feel it, we must apply our wits and 
our personality to the task of selling 
it. But isn’t that the very inspiration 
of the business? What ambitious man 
wants to sit in office or shop and wait 
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for business to come to him? The 
spirit of an army is highest, its accom: 
plishments most wonderful, when it is 
attacking ; it is during the periods of 
immobility that disintegration of the 
spirit sets in. Fortunate the man who 
starts in the business when young, so 
that when the fires of youth begin to 
burn low and the desire for further 
conquests has been dimmed, the fruits 
of his victories will remain with him 
because his customers have acquired 
the habit of placing their interests in 
his charge, and he holds them through 
his strong personality and his estab- 
lished reputation for fair dealing. 

Whether we like it or not, the na- 
ture of our business demands that we 
spend a certain amount of time in our 
offices. Can it be that we have so 
firmly fixed in our minds the idea that 
we must go out after all our business 
that we fail to apply the best methods 
of salesmanship to those people who 
come in to see us? Some of them are 
already customers; some come to see 
us regarding matters outside our busi- 
ness, but most of them are prospects 
for insurance of some kind. 


The opportunities of selling a visitor 
insurance in our office are much greater 
than they would be in his. The psy- 
chology of the situation is favorable. 
There are no ’phone calls or mail de- 
liveries, or clerks coming in for in- 
structions; no sight of unfinished busi- 
ness on his desk to break the chain 
of thought we are forging in his mind, 
and in our own office we can arrange 
to avoid interruptions; we have all 
our data and equipment at hand, and 
somehow a man is always most con: 
fident, impressive, and effective, in his 
own. Office. 

I know a man who won a prize in 
a nation-wide accident and health con- 
test, and his business was practically 
all written in his own office. His 
method was that of regarding every 
able bodied man who came into his 
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place of business as a prospect for 
accident and health insurance. After 
the object of their visit had been dis- 
posed of, he diplomatically brought up 
the subject of accident and health in- 
surance, and if there was a chance in 
the world he generally sold them. He 
was amazed at the results, and has 
applied this method to various other 
lines ever since. 


Tips From Other Salesmen 


Haven't you noticed that a good 
salesman, when you go into a store 
to buy a shirt, after selling it to you, 
will always tell you about the new 
designs in neckties, or the late styles 
in hats they have just gotten in? The 
chances are he will sell you one or 
the other before you get out, and may- 
be a few pairs of sox besides. 

If a man comes into your office to 
get a removal permit on his fire in- 
surance policy the chances are ten to 
one he needs a burglary or an acci- 
dent or an automobile, so some other 
of the numerous forms of policies writ- 
ten by a well equipped insurance of- 
fice. Are we following the methods 
of the clerk in the store in this im- 
portant example of salesmanship, and 
have we instructed our employes to do 
so? I’ve actually known of instances 
where a customer would go into an 
office and buy a fire policy and then 
walk across the street and insure his 
automobile, because he didn’t know 
that the first office he visited sold 
automobile insurance. That office need- 
ed renovating, and we've all seen 
others just like it. It is a dangerous 
and shortsighted policy for us to sell 
a customer one form of insurance and 
leave him to secure his other forms 
from a competitor. If the other agent 
is wide awake, he will take the first 
favorable opportunity, (such as _ the 
prompt and satisfactory settlement of 
a claim, or the performance of an ap- 
preciated service), to remind our cus- 
tomer that he also writes the form 
of insurance being carried with us, 
and, under the influence of a friendly 
state of mind and a little artful per- 
suasion, the chances are he will be 
promised the renewal of the business. 
We are not nearly so apt to lose all 
of a customer’s business as we are to 
lose a part of it. The inference is 
plain—get it all. Some very success- 
ful casualty and surety men have ad- 
mitted this fact to me of late, and they 
have now added fire insurance to their 
office facilities. They are well satis- 
fied with the results. Much business 
comes to them from established cus- 
tomers with little effort on their part. 
It swells their volume, reduces their 
expense ratio, and makes more secure 
their hold on their customers. 


Don’t Carry All Eggs In One Basket 


Legislative interference with prac- 
tically all lines of insurance is an ever 
present bugaboo. Obviously the agent 
who has developed only one branch of 
the business is subject to the greatest 
chance of complete loss from this 
source. He is carrying all his eggs in 
one basket—just as is an agency whose 
chief source of revenue is one partic- 
ular account. If he loses that account 
he must start to build all over again. 
If he writes only fire insurance, or 
only casualty insurance, or only surety 
bonds, and legislative or administrative 
interference should happen to make it 
impossible for his connections to op- 
erate longer in his territory, his en- 
tire business is demoralized. A well 
balanced business made up of large 
and small accounts of all classes of 
insurance, is the best protection against 
such a calamity. Cases have been 
known where the fire companies have 
abandoned a state because of obnoxious 
legislation, and liability companies have 
been forced by unfriendly laws to re- 
tire, but I know of no case where the 
business of both classes has been in- 
terfered with at the same time. 

The surety business is probably the 
least susceptible to legislative inter- 
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Senator Sherman’s 
Plea For Insurance 


SHOULD BE IN PRIVATE HANDS 


Tells of Inroads Made By United States 
Government—Criticises Bureau- 
cratic Tendencies 


The insurance world has not asked 
exemption or deferred classification in 
the war. It has given its service and 
its men and made its sacrifices with 
100 per cent. American patriotism. 
Like the loyal men of the republic if 
the peril calls for it more will be given 
and the. public necessity will measure 
a devotion of all if that emergency 
shall arise. 

Fire underwriters are trained to 
survey a world of future hazard. With 
the hard discipline of experience they 
narrow by unceasing care and skill the 
range of losses and accumulate cash 
and liquid credits to meet the inevit- 
able calamities that defy human vigi- 
lance. Your business is no place for 
novices and visionaries because it is 
founded on experience and practical 
knowledge. It must not be made a 
laboratory for experiments because it 
is vital to the solvency of business 
and the maintenance of established 
credits. 

Praises National Board 


Your occupation leads you to read 
signals far ahead and anticipate acci- 
dents by prudent preparation. There- 
fore, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters on March 21, 1917, offered 
its services to the National Council 
of Defense to safeguard exposed prop- 
‘erties “in the event of war.” Fire in- 
surance men were keenly alive to the 
indemnity needs and dangers of the 
war period long before we joined with 
the Allies. “The soldiers in the war 
that never ends” were already trained 
and mobilized. ‘They were tendered 
to the government in anticipation of 
the increased risk then foreseen. 
Their accumulated experience and abil- 
ity were immediately available to our 
country without charge. Policies have 
been written for the government 
against the settled, rules of insurance 
experience when the insurance market 
was exhausted in New York, Boston 
and London. The companies relaxed 
the rules on classification and location 
to protect government property in a 
war emergency. 

The inspection service on fire pro- 
tection is the result of many years’ ex- 
perience. It cannot be restored if dis- 
persed without demoralizing the foun- 
dation of the business. Through it valu- 
able reports have been submitted on 
the property or interests affecting the 
army and navy, the War Trade Board, 
the Council of National Defense, the 
Food and the Fuel Administrations, 
the Ordnance Department, naval and 
army hospitals. A pamphlet on Safe- 
guarding Grain in Storage, one on 
Cotton; and another on Safeguarding 
Industry have on request been pre- 
pared for and approved by the Food 
Administration and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. The services of the 
National Board of Underwriters have 
been tendered the Hmergency Fleet 
Corporation and two of its engineers 
assigned to the Division of Shipyards 
and Plants. Experts have rendered 
material service in the Construction 
Division of 16 cantonments, 2 embar- 
kation camps, 12 training camps, 2 
departments of stores and to food 
repositories and the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. Many hundreds of inspec- 
tors and many thousands of reports 
made by them recommending improve- 
ments in fire safety have been given 
the several departments. The thought 
woven into this service was voiced by 


one of your occupation in saying: “For- 
get the names of the companies that 
pay your salaries. Remember only 
you are working for the nation’s wel- 
fare in a -time of great crisis.” 


Full Response From Insurance 


Letters from the Quartermaster’s 
Construction Department bear witness 
to their appreciated value. It is need- 
less to enumerate further to show the 
generous volunteer service given our 
government. J generalize by saying 
all in the occupation of fire insurance 
and their companies have ‘been as 
patriotic in rendering skilled service, 
in buying war bonds, in loyal thought 
and speech as any in the country. 
There has been a full response every- 
where both by fire, marine, life and 
all other forms of insurance. Many 
millions of direct internal revenue 
taxes are paid annually by insurance 
companies and the burdens of taxation 
will be doubled by the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress. As patriots we each 


cheerfully assume our share. There 
are no strikers nor slackers in the 
ranks of the insurance world. They 


not only contribute through their com- 
panies and individually to the public 
revenues but they are the greatest 
preservative agencies of (property 
known to modern society. 

They safeguard property by wise in- 
spections minimizing the risk. They 
instruct the heedless. The ever pres- 
ent moral hazard is reduced. New de- 
vices to lessen the volume of hereto- 
fore inevitable losses are constantly 
invented by the ceaseless activity of 
minds devoted to that task. The body 
of insurance men watch the increas- 
ing annual fire loss of more than $200,- 
000,000 as an enemy perpetually to be 
met and held in check. Every small 
fire is a skirmish and every conflagra- 
tion a pitched battle. When the in- 
surance men lose, ashes and junk are 
substituted for commercial values and 
the country*is by that ‘much the net 
loser. The entire system is so preser- 
vative in character, so essentially 
based on sound rules drawn from long 
experience and expert applied knowl- 
edge that it commends itself peculiarly 
to the protection of every civilized 
government in the world. Like nat- 
ural persons, insurance companies re- 
quire regulations. In war we cheer- 
fully submit to taking all if necessary. 
Beyond that an invasion of the busi- 
ness by embarking the government in 
it so as to imperil the developed sys- 
tem of private ownership is a menace 
promptly to be met and checked be- 
fore that tribunal of last resort, the 
American people. 

It is no indictment of insurance com- 
panies to say they make gains some- 
times from the weltering chaos they 
underwrite on the doctrine of chances 
expressed in tabulated averages and 
covered by premiums paid for a con- 
tract to the insured for a fixed sum 
legally and mathematically reduced to 
terms of accepted value in the com- 
mercial world. Every dollar of sur- 
plus and shares, every resource of the 
companies are liable to be swept away 
in colossal losses. ‘This is not a time 
to haggle about moderate dividends. 
The supreme question is solvent indem- 
nity to safeguard the increasing haz- 
ards of war. 


Insurance Men Have Kept Pace With 
Times 


The greater the diversity of pursuit 
open to private individuals the greater 
the development of the various kinds 
of ability among those engaged in gain- 
ful occupations. Fire insurance has 
not failed in private hands. It has 
risen to the level of every crisis. Its 
men have kept pace with the emer- 
gencies and requirements of the busi- 
ness in every misfortune. In war, if 
it be demonstrated-their property and 
great organization for fire protection 
must be taken as a necessary war 
measure or that they have failed to 
furnish seryice or indemnity on rea- 


sonable terms to all entitled to it, 
Congress would be justified in author- 
izing it and the insurance world would 
patriotically yield for the public wel- 
fare. Neither contingency is in fact 
presented. 

The experience of a lifetime produces 
with me a settled belief that private 
enterprise is more effective and desir- 
able and bears within itself more in- 
centives to human progress than gov- 
ernment undertakings. A public payroll 
loses at least one third its effective- 
ness measured by a private payroll. 
There is an inevitable lethargy which 
creeps upon a government department. 
In war the army and navy move swift- 
ly; in peace they are encumbered with 
red tape and formalism. Yet it is his- 
tory that they depend in peace and war 
on the efficient privately developed in- 
dustry for munitions, clothing and sub- 
sistence. It is appalling to contemplate 
an army dependent upon the procras- 
tinating, cumbersome, expensive proces- 
ses of departments, boards and bureaus 
to produce the food and munitions to 
equip and victual an army. Govern- 
ments in military emergencies com- 
mandeer going enterprises, vitalized 
with the spirit and momentum of pri- 
vate energy. It does not take the in- 
sensate material in its experimental 
stages. The results of men’s activi- 
ties and brains of a lifetime are seized 
in their perfected form. The govern- 
ment takes nothing but successes. It 
has no use for failures. It leaves them 
to be rehabilitated and regenerated by 
private initiative and industry. 


Have Lived Up to Every Duty 


The insurance companies have so 
fully measured up to every duty, pub- 
lic and private, it savors of ingrati- 
tude for the government to invade the 
field they occupy. No war emergency 
requires it. If it shall become an ac- 
tual necessity all will acquiesce. No 
mere pretext ought to avail. The in- 
demnity requirements have been met. 
A claim that valuable information on 
war contract plants or yards or mer- 
chandise is revealed to the enemy 
when left in private hands is an error 
in fact. No criticism will*be made of 
all precautions to ensure safety. A 
ready joinder with the government to 
that end will be given. The system 
ought not be dismembered or demor- 
alized by government seizure merely 
to regulate. Its strength can better 
be preserved against the day of need 
by leaving it in private hands. The 
safety of the transmission of its knowl- 
edge to the enemy can be secured by 
reasonable rules sincerely joined in by 
a patriotic insurance fraternity of the 
entire country. 

Fire losses in the United States and 
Canada for August 1918 were $31,476,- 
650 compared with $21,751,100 in the 
same month last year. The losses for 
the first eight months of 1916 are 
$200,036,285 against $159,535,220 in 1916 
and $180,515,875 in 1917 for the like 
eight months. At this rate 1918 wil 
total losses of over $300,000,000. A 
material increase is chargeable to 
plants engaged directly or indirectly 
in war work. Operation under high 
pressure, a greater percentage of in- 
experienced help and disregard of fire 
prevention and protection with some 
incendiary origins are the most prolific 
causes. 


Increased Losses ‘ 


Private insurance companies not 
only face the foregoing increase of 
$100,000,000 losses but have already 
suffered the loss of approximately $30,- 


000,000 in fire and marine premiums - 


from business written on railways, 
merchant shipping and cargoes with- 
drawn from insurance protection al- 
though on property privately owned 
but government controlled. The state- 
ment that the government carries the 


risk is only an explanation at last that. 


the taxpayers carry the risk or the 
private owners lose if the government 
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does not restore the losses. The large 
issues of railways bonds protected by 
insurance on the mortgaged property 
not renewed under General Order No 
24 of May 16, 1918 makes the Treasury 
Department liable and it in turn must 
be replenished by taxes levied on the 
private citizen for he is the only source 
of government revenues. The tele- 
phone and telegraph properties lately 
taken by the government under a re- 
cent act of Congress will likely swell 
the aggregate total loss of business by 
some millions. Directly coupled with 
the foregoing is the bill known to be 
in the hands of the Treasury Depart- 
ment embarking the government in the 
insurance of all properties and food- 
stuffs related to war activities. A bill 
is pending in the House to create a 
Liberty Insurance League to write by 
the government every form of prop- 
erty and life insurance. Another bill 
is before the United States Senate to 
authorize the government to engage in 
all forms of industrial insurance. WNei- 
ther of these bills is limited to the 
war but both are intended to be per- 
manent in their operation and commit 
the government to the conduct of every 
kind of insurance for all time. The 
Capital Issues Committee of the War 
Finance Corporation recently created 
by Congress under the spur of execu- 
tive pressure is distinctly hostile to 
the investment of new private capital 
in insurance companies. 


Wool Insurance Carried by U. S. 


The German fire insurance compa- 
nies recently taken by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian were sought to be made 
a nucleus for a government fire in- 
surance venture to encroach on the 
field of private enterprise. The en- 
abling bill in the New York legislature 
did not become a law. The pending 
bills in Congress may if enacted sup- 
ply the means to that end. The gov- 
ernment not long ago arranged with 
the importers of South American wool 
to make the purchases and deliver the 
wool for a small commission, the in- 
surance risk to be carried by the goy- 
ernment. Comment is superfluous. To 
one who is much: about Washington it 
seems parsimony at the spigot and 
prodigality at the proverbial bunghole. 
I submit it is a discouraging return 
for the generous response of the com- 
panies to cover the risk on wool some — 
time since on exposures contrary even 
to sound principles of underwriting. 
All this must be sharply distinguished 
from war risk insurance, military, 
naval, marine and seamen’s insurance, 
which is a modern substitute for a 
war pension system. These all cover 
hazards peculiar to war and are as 
distinct from ordinary insurance. as 
the hazards of battle to a soldier are 
from the risk of a civilian in his usual 
private occupation. It is against the 
evident intention to invade by the goy- 
ernment the field that properly belongs 
to private insurance enterprise. I pro- 
test as a perversion of the powers of 
government. To check this advance 
I invoke all possible publicity and 
knowledge of the sinister effect of 
such a scheme on the character of the 
American people and the rights of the 
business interests invoived. 


Extent of Insurance Coverage 


In round figures fire and marine in- 
surance covers $94,000,000,000 in prop- 
erty of $200,000,000,000 of private tax- 
able wealth in the United States. This 
is 47 per cent. of the property from 
which must be drawn in its use and 
earning power the tax of $8,000,000,000 
annually. The covered value is emi- 
ployed in every species of industry. 
Insurance is one of the four great in- 
struments in trade. Without it banks, 
carriers on land and sea and salesmen 
will halt in credit, carriage and mar- 
ket. Production beyond local needs 
meets paralysis without the under- 
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Year’s Progress 


Told By Fred Cox 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Tax Question and Socialistic Tendencies 
Cited by Chairman as Most Im- 
portant Developments 


The report of the executive commit- 
tee as given by Chairman Fred J. Cox, 
Perth Amboy, was in part as follows: 

The Executive Committee has, since 
the St. Louis Convention, attempted to 
progress along three lines in carrying 
out your ideas: 

1st—To make our paid executive 
personnel more efficient, thus increas- 


FRED J. COX 


ing the value of the national office to 
each member. 

2nd.—To expand our organization as 
rapidly as possible by increasing our 
membership, thus giving us more 
strength and power. 


3rd—To use the organization for the’ 


aid and services of each member, at- 
tempting to direct our energies to com- 
batting the one greatest danger now 
menacing our common welfare as in- 
surance agents, socialistic encroach- 
ment, at the same time doing our duty 
as American citizens to win the war. 

I will discuss briefly the record we 
have made under your instructions. 


The Twenty-second Annual Conven- 
tion was held at St. Louis, Mo., on Oc- 
tober 11th, 12th and 13th, 1917. On 
October 31st, about two weeks later, 
we held a very well attended Executive 
Committee meeting in New York City, 
at which the program for the year was 
earefully prepared. At the conclusion 
of the meeting the Boston office was in- 
spected, and the President and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee at- 
tended meetings of the New Hampshire 
and Connecticut State Associations. 


Mid-Year Conference 


During these months previous to the 
Mid-Winter Conference in ‘February 
last, the Executive Committee was in 
constant inter-communication, and 
much effort was made to speed up the 
business efficiency of the national of- 
fice, and improve the “Bulletin.” The 
President and Chairman overloaded 
the mails and burned up the wires be- 
tween New Jersey and Arkansas in 
their efforts to produce appreciab!e re- 
sults before the Mid-Winter Conference 


In December we secured the services 
of Chauncey S. S. Miller for Field 
Secretary, thus accomplishing the first 
step toward the expansion of member- 
ship urged by the St. Louis Conven- 
tion. Mr. Miller started work for us 
on January 15th in New Jersey, carry- 
ing on a membership campaign which 
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demonstrated his ability and doubled 
the membership of that association. 


Work on Tax Questions 

During these months tax matters at 
Washington were given attention with 
results clarifying the situation and 
placing our members in the same 8 per 
cent. class as other professional men, 
thereby saving every agent in this 
country, whether a member of this As- 
sociation or not, from the invested 
capital classification which would have 
taken from 40 to 60 per cent. of our 
total profit. 

The Mid-Winter Conference was held 
in Chicago February 20th, 21st and 
22nd. The attendance was the largest 
on record; the members enthusiastic. 
At this meeting the Executive Commit- 
tee rendered in detail an account of its 
activities since the St. Louis Conven- 


tion, and recommended drastic changes © 


found necessary by the experience of 
the previous months. You are all fa- 
Miliar with this report which was 
printed in full in the “Bulletin.” The 
report was accepted and its recommen- 
dations unanimously adopted. 

During the Conference the Executive 
Committee was constantly in session, 
and it was decided that at its conclu- 
sion, the newly-elected secretary-treas- 
urer should immediately proceed to the 
Boston office, to acquaint himself with 
his new duties and to move the head- 
quarters to New York as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Certain socialistic schemes threaten- 
ing the existenze of our business as 
agents, were called to your officers’ at- 
tention on the last day of the Chicago 
Conference, and our immediate aid was 
requested in stopping them. The situ- 
etion at that time appeared to be rapid- 
ly approaching a crisis, and, conse- 
ouently, it was decided to urge upon 
Secretary-Treasurer Miller to put our 
house in order as quickly as possible, 
so that our operating machinery would 
be ready to function effectively, in the 
event of a call to arms of our entire 
membership should the situation be- 
come so far developed as to make it 
necessary. 

Membership Campaigns 

After a careful planning of details 
with the various associations, our af- 
fairs were in such shape that member- 
ship campaigns were conducted success- 
fully by Secretary-Treasurer Miller in 
May, June and July in Kentucky, Geor- 
gia and Iowa, President Allen spending 


several weeks in Tennessee, South 
Csrolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Min- 
nesota and Missouri. . 


It has been our policy to have the 
National Association represented by 
some national officer at each state as- 
sociation meeting during the past year, 
as far as possible, which has resulted 
in renewed interest. This work has 
been done by the President, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and by others who have 
been assigned by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 1,448-members have been add- 
ed since the St. Louis Convention. 

The National Association should he 
to insurance agents what the American 
2ankers Association is to bank men. 
What banker would fail to be a mem- 
ber of his State unit? We shculd have 
three times our present membership if 
we take ourselves seriously, and pur- 
pose to have the power and influence 
we need. We can get this membership 
if we have more men to do the work. 
We should have paid men on the road 
constantly, going from city to city in 
each state, picking up the loose ends 
and following up every membership 
campaign conducted by Secretary Mil- 
ler; soliciting advertising from our 
members and making themselves gen- 
erally useful to each state organiza- 
tion. In other words, besides Mr. 
Miller, there should be several “special 
agents” for the National Association 
who have no other duties than to be 
constantly in the field among our 
members. This requires more funds, 
and it is incumbent upon us to provide 
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This paper relates to current taxa- 
tion by the Federal Government of 
agents of fire, life, casualty, and acci- 
dent insurance companies and of gur- 
ety companies. It is limited to the 
taxation of individuals and _ partner- 
ships and does not include any discus- 
sion of the taxation of corporations 
What is here said, therefore, has no ap- 
plication to the taxation of agencies 
which have been incorporated. For 
brevity of expression, I shall refer to 
all such agents (whether of insurance 


companies or surety companies) as 
“insurance agents’ or “agents of in- 
surance companies.” 

Revenue Bill of 1918 


The Revenue Bill of 1918 was report- 
ed to the House of Representatives by 
the Ways and Means Committee on 
September 38, 1918. The outstanding 


these at this:-Convention—at least, suf- 
ficient moneys to put on one additional 
salaried man for this field work. We 
either go forward or backward. Let us 
go forward, and still faster. 

On August 16th and 17th an Execu- 
tive Committee meeting was held in 
the New York office, to attend to press- 
ing matters which required immediate 
consideration. 

One matter referred to us by the &t. 
Louis Convention was Company Con- 
ferences. A committee was appointed 
by President Allen last October, of 
which James L. Case of Norwich, 
Conn., has been able Chairman. He 
will report to you before adjournment. 

The Committee on Return Commis- 
sions of Defunct American Companies 
has concluded its duties for the present, 
and M. J. Carcy, as Chairman, de- 
serves our thanks for the time invested 
and efforts made. 

Having given you some idea of what 
we have been doing in the attempt for 
greater efficiency and expansion, I ask 
your consideration of what we have 
emphasized for months past as the 
chief duty for the time being of the As- 
sociation to its members. 

Through the columns of the “Bulletin,” and 


whenever we have spoken at State meetings. 
we have pointed out that the times we now 
live in demand of us, as insurance men, that 
we, first, do our part to help win the war, 
and, second, preserve our calling from sovial- 
istic attack which appears to see no essen- 
tial nvlace for insurance agents in the new 
world they seek to create. 


Importance of Socialistic Trend 


No question between ourselves and the com- 
panies now before us is so important as this 
omnipresent danger of sccialistic encroach- 
the principles 


ment. We adhere strictly to 

of fairness.on which our Association is founded, 
We do not hesitate to use every effort to 
serve our mem where our insurance com- 


ers 
pany principals fail to observe those amenities 


which preserve the rights and privileges of 
the American insurance agent. We stand for 
a square deal, and will fght for it when 


necessary; but we have constantly urged upon 
our members and our insurance companies 
during the past year that now is the time 
for subordinating all differences iu the inter- 
ests of the common good. When the whole 
fabric of the business world is being <ltered 
so completely, surely insurance agents and 
companies must see that sound judgmené calls 
for laying aside the differences of the past 
and a firm uniting on policies which will pre- 
serve o's common means of livelihood. Who- 
ever rocks the boat now, be he agent or 
company official, should be placed in a padded 
cell for the duration of the war. 

Again, not only must we have a united 
front, a co-operation of all insurance interests 
against tle common foe, Socialism, but if we 
would endure we must impress on the public 
that the insurance agent serves the commun- 
ity. We agents should not content ourselves 
with only a-perfunctory interest in our client, 
with our eyes fixed solely on our commission, 


but should see to it that he knows what his 
contract calls for, that he is properly cov- 
ered and rece‘ves the lowest rate he is en- 


nreventa- 
Whom of 
profes- 
constant 
all. 


reason of the fire 
urge upon him. 
his business as a 
assured as a 
and a peril, to us 


titled to enjoy by 
tive measures we 
us does not regard 
sion. his duty to his 
service, is a slacker 
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War Taxation of Insurance Agents 


By Guy Mason, Washington, D. C. 
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feature of this bill, as it affects insur- 
ance agents, is that it eliminates en- 
tirely the excess profits tax, as such, 
upon such agents, whether they have 
been doing business as individuals or 
partnerships. Perhaps it would be 
more expressive to say that it combines 
the former so-called excess profits tax 
of eight per centum with the former 
income tax and denominates the result- 
ing whole an “income tax.”’ The new 
bill does not levy directly any tax upon 
the profits of the agency but places the 
tax upon the resulting income to the 
agent or to the members of the part- 
nership. 

This explanation will prepare the 
agents for the higher rates imposed by 
the sbill es * 


Allowable Deductions, 1918 


I have undertaken to state the items 
of income which are exempt from the 
normal tax or from all Federal ‘taxa- 
tion. In addition the taxpayer is en- 
titled to a number of deductions from 
gross income, in computing the amount 
of his taxable net income. These de- 
ductions are, with certain exceptions, 
the same as are allowed under the acts 
of 1916 and 1917, and are now very gen- 
erally understood by taxpayers. In- 
cluded in the list are business expen- 
ses, interest payments, tax payments, 
losses, uncollectible debts, depreciation, 
and charitable contributions. Having 
been enumerated in the discussion of 
the 1917 taxes, it is not deemed neces- 
sary to discuss these deductions again 
at any length. The changes which are 
proposed by the new measure are 
these: 

1. Under existing law 
may deduct interest payments except 
those on debts incurred for the pur- 
chase of tax-free bonds. The new meas- 
ure permits a deduction of all interest 
payments “in excess of the amount of 
interest received free from income tax.” 
This simplifies the deduction. 

2. The present law permits a deduc- 
tion of losses incurred in transactions 
entered into for profit but not connected 
with the taxpayers’ business, to an 
amount not exceeding the profits there- 


the taxpayer 


from during the same year. The pro- 
posed measure allows a deduction of 
the entire loss in such transactions 


without any such limitation. 

3. Under the act of 1917 the taxpayer 
was permitted to deduct from net in- 
come the amount of his excess profits 
taxes or his share of the excess profits 
taxes of the firm of which he was a 
member, paid in the same year. As in 
dividuals and partnerships are not sub- 
ject to an excess profits tax, as such, 
by the new measure, no such deduction 
can be made. 

Contributions to charitable organiza- 
tions, not exceeding fifteen per centum 
of the taxpayer’s net income are de- 
ductible items for individuals but not 
for partnerships, according to the pro- 
posed bill. 

The new measure levies 
whatever upon partnerships. 
the taxes—that is, the normal income 
tax and surtaxes—are laid upon the 
share of each partner (as an individu- 
al, you might say) of the partnership 
profits whether distributed or not. 


no taxes 
Instead, 


the preposed bill upon 
of interest 


The taxes imnosed hy 
insvrance policies will ro doubt be 


to insurance agents. if for no other reason 
than because it is vrovided that these taxes 
are to be paid bv the insurer or hv the aren: 
or broker for the insurer or the insured 
Tf the insurance comnany days these taxes, 
the agent or broker is. of course. released. 
Upon this erbiect the report of the Ways 
and Means Committee says: 
Life Insurance 
“A tax equivalent to 8 cents on each $100 
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Resolutions Adopted By Convention 


Against Socialistic Encroachment and 
For Fire Prevention 


Whereas, the insurance agents of the 
United States are concerned over the 
danger of government insurance bills 
which are already prepared for intro- 
duction in Congress, threatening with 
destruction the established system of 
insurance conducted through local 
agents; and, 

Whereas, the public interest demands 
a reduction in losses from fire and 
other casualties insured against more 
than anything else in the field of in- 
surance and the present system of in- 
surance is under constant pressure by 
the incentive of private interest to seek 
cut the causes for such losses and the 
means of prevention, thus gradually 
bringing these dangers under control 
while at the same time striving in 
rivalry between the many companies to 
in satisfactory service to the 


under State or Gov- 


excel 
property owner, 
ernment insurance the interested study 
of loss prevention and control would 
halt and rivalry in service would not 
exist; 

“And, whereas the local agents of the 
United States are indispensable to the 
satisfactory protections of the property 
and are, through 


owners interests 


training and local influence, a mighty 


force for fire prevention work, of high- 
est import to the national prosperity.” 
therefore, 
Resolved, that this association em- 
phatically protests against any taking 
over by the Government of the busi- 
ness of insurance except insofar as is 
clearly necessary for the winning of 
the war, we gladly accept any sacrifi- 
ces which will help the Government to 
prosecute the war to a victorious con- 
clusion, but we call upon all agents 
everywhere to be on guard against any 
proposal to introduce Governmental in- 
surance under the plea of war neces: 
sity where such necessity does not ex- 
ist. Such proposals are against the 
best interests of the nation, confiscate 
without the 
which we have built up by our life’s 
work and are contrary to the spirit tra- 
ditions and practice which have made 
Americans a great and enterprising 


people. All State associations should 
prepare to enlist their Senators and 
Congressmen in the defense of the well 
proved and patriotic American system 
of insurance through local agents. 


compensation business 


Urges Vigorous Campaign of !nspec- 
tion By Locals 

Whereas, the agents of this associa- 

tion have pledged to constitute them- 

selves into a band of voluntary preven- 

tionists seeking to reduce by every 
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means the needless waste through fire 
and accident; be it 

Resolved, that the presidents and 
secretaries of State associations and 
through them the local boards and 
county associations in the various 
states be requested not only to adopt 
resolutions endorsing these sentiments 
that the purpose sought by President 
but to immediately and actively em. 
bark more vigorously upon a cam- 
paign of local inspection to the end 
Wilson in his proclamation of April 
15th, 1917, and the letter of June 26, 
1917, be attained. 


For Co-operation With Other Bodies 
—Casualty Expiration 
Whereas, our interests in this crisis 
are identical with those of our compa- 
nies and of all others engaged in the 
insurance business, 


Resolved, that our officers and com- 
mittees are hereby authorized to co- 
operate in this campaign as their best 
judgment may dictate with insurance 
companies, insurance commissioners, 
the national insurance council, the in- 
surance federation, and any other or- 
ganizations whose co-operation may be 
helpful in advancing our common 
ends; 

Resolved, that while the principles 
and platform of our association are 
now generally approved and accepted 
by all branches of our business, it is 
important that in these days, when the 
honor of and service to our country 
must first be considered that the 
standards of our business should not be 
lowered. We should firmly maintain 
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our attitude on the important ques- 
tions of overhead writing, underwriters 
and multiple agencies, our rights as 
agents in the expirations of our busi- 
ness, and in all other points steadfastly 
support the ethics of our business. 


Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
meting that the question of the owner- 
ship of casualty expirations be recom- 
mitted to the committee on casualty af- 
fairs of this association with the re- 
quest that it follow up the suggestion 
of the retiring casualty committee to 
secure by personal interview and other 
methods wihch seem expedient, a plan 
to bring about the same understanding 
with the companies so far as the 
casualty business is concerned as ex- 
ists in the fire business. 


Protect Expirations of 
Service 

Whereas, we are proud of the ser- 
vices to our country both overseas and 
at home of our members and of their 
families and we sympathize and glory 
with those whose loved ones have made 
the supreme sacrifice, 


Agents in 


Resolved, that while our associates 
are giving their lives for us, we cannot 
do less than conserve their business, 
we therefore charge our members to 
care for and protect the business of our 
absent ones that it may be found in- 
tact upon their return or become an 
asset for their families. 

To our former secretary and treas- 
urer, Henry H. Putnam, who is volun- 
tarily serving our country in Frarice, 
we extend our good will and best 
wishes. 


GLOBE & RUTGER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN 


NEW YORK 


111 WILLIAM ST., 


Cash Capital - - - 
Assets January Ist, 1918 - $22,022,227.19 


Surplus to Policyholders’ - 


$700,000 


$8,126,414.26 _ 


E. C. JAMESON, President 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President 
W. H. PAULISON, Vice-President 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Secretary 


W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary 

A. H. WITTHORN, Asst. Secretary 
J. D. LESTER, Asst. Secretary 
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National Association Raises $25,000 
For Expenses in About One Hour 


Spirited Rivalry Among Delegates for Distinction of Heading the 
List of Contributors for Their Respective States—Ohio Won 
First Place Donating About $7,000—Michigan With Help of 
Bass Drum Came Through With $1,000. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 


Cleveland, September 20: 

The National Association raised $25,- 
000 today in about aa hour, differeat 
state and local associations outbidding 
each other for the distinction of giving 
the most. Ohio won with about $7,000. 
Subscriptions had been called for to 
defray necessary expenses of the organ- 
ization and the quick and unprecedent- 
ed response was a remarkable tribute 
to the officers of the Association. 

The subscriptions proved positively 
that the leading agents of this country 
believe in the National Association with 
their heart and soul and that they want 
it to be strong in every particular. 


The raising of these subscriptions was 
accompanied by a great deal of humor. 
There was a lot of rivalry between 
Akron, Dayton and Youngstown, Ohio; 
in which delegates from these cities in- 
sisted upon the superiority and gener- 
csity of their towns. Youngstown fi- 
nally won by giving $400. 

During the proceedings a bass drum 
was heard outside and twenty members 
of the Michigan delegation, headed. by 
the president, marched in singing a 
Michigan song and carrying a flag. 

John Livingston, of Detroit, appeared 
in a new role being the principal sup- 
port of the drum. After the singing 
was over it was announced that the 
Michiganders would give $1,000. 


Show How To Sell Use 


and Occupancy Insurance 


Two Agents Stage Novel Demonstration—Proves Educational and 


Makes Hit—Some of the Points Raised Are New to 


Many 


Agents—C.. O. Ransom Acts as Agent and Albert C. Davis as 
Assured—Policy Coverage Included in Dialogue. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 20: 
A brand new stunt for a fire insur- 


ance convention was pulled off here this 
afternoon, when C. O. Ransom, acting 


as the agent, and Albert C. Davis, act- 
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ing as the insured, illustrated the sale 
of a use and occupancy policy. Ran- 
som and Davis are Cleveland local 
agents. So many questions were asked 
by members of the Cleveland club at 
their meetings about use and occupancy 
that these two men got up some ques- 
tions and answers, and the dialogue 
was enjoyed by every one as it was dis- 
tinctly educational. Some questions and 
answers briefly given follow: 


Is the use and occupancy rate higher 
than it used to be? Yes, companies 
raised the price when war increased the 
demand. 

May I include my frame buildings in 
the yard? Yes, if you want to, but the 
companies may increase the rate if 
you do. 

Shall I include finished stock? No. 
That comes under profits policy. 

In a use and occupancy form what do 
you mean by net profits? They are the 
net profits shown on your books. 

Shall I figure profits before or after 
deducting my income tax? Before it 
you want to protect your tax. 

Do I get paid before I resume busi- 
ness? Yes, if compromise is agreed to. 

How do I know what my normal pro- 
duction of goods is when the production 
varies daily? Take an average for cer- 
tain period of days. 

If fire occurs on last day of policy 
year, then I am paid for about two 
hours’ shutdown? Is that not true? No, 
the payment has nothing to do with 
nearness of expiration of policy. 

If I have a loss may I get temporary 
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quarters? Yes, if you do so reasonably. 

If city ordinance tells me to rebuild 
in such a way that I am shut down 
longer than would have been the case 
if there had been no such law do I get 
anything from this extra delay? No, 
we cannot tell what council will do at 
some future time. We are not mind- 
readers. 

If I am using certain machinery un- 
der license from the manufacturers and 
this license lapses because I do not 
have this license, do I get anything 
from you? No. That would be an indi- 
rect loss. 

Is any indirect loss covered under 
policy? No. 

If I disagreed with you as to amount 
of loss can loss be appraised? Yes. 

Can the policy be made to cover use 
and occupancy loss due to disablement 
of electrical machinery by short cir- 
cuits? Yes, for extra premium. 

Suppose I thought that I could not 
replace in 300 days could you get me 
a longer policy? Yes, as long as you 
will pay at so much a day. 

Suppose I thought that I. could re- 
place in less time than 300 days, could 
you get me a shorter policy? Yes, but 
you would save nothing. 

If I have reguiar busy and slack sea- 
sons, how could the policy be drawn? 
Why, with one daily limit for busy and 
one for slack season. 

Could I have use and occupancy in- 
surance against explosion? Yes, because 
a malicious explosion will hit the plant 
in a vulnerable spot and fire might not. 
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Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


OLD to that bond. You invested to help send the boys 


‘across. 
monster. 


They are over now, at grips with the. German 
You expect them to hold on—hold on till the last vestige 


of autocracy is crushed out of him. Then you, too, must hold on 
—-must keep your enlisted dollars invested on the fighting line. 


It isn’t the hooray of a campaign that wins a war. 


It’s the 


will to hang on, to make sacrifice today, that tomorrow may 


bring victory. 


And your investment. Those bonds are 
the safest investment you ever made. 
Don’t be lured into exchanging them for 
the “‘securities’’ of some suave get-rich- 
quick operator. Big returns may be 
promised, but the bigger the promised 
returns the bigger the risk. 


If you have to have money, take your 
bond to any bank and use it as collateral 
for a loan. There is no security the 
banker would rather have—nothing on 
which he will lend more willingly. 


Don’t use bonds to buy merchandise. 


The average merchant, accepting your 
bonds in trade, sells them immediately, — 
thus tending to lower their market price 
and taking away from the buyer of your 
bonds the ability to lend a corresponding 
amount of money to his Government. 
Liberty Bonds are meant to help your. 
country at War; are meant for invest- 
ment and to provide an incentive for 
saving and a provision for the rainy day. 


Hold fast to your Liberty Bonds. Hold 
fast for the sake of the boys ‘‘Over 
There’. Hold fast because it is good 
business. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT | 


Contributed through 
Division of Advertising 


United States Gov’t Committee 
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-E. M. Allen Re-Elected President 


F. J.Cox Heads Executive Committee 


This Popular Team Get Great Ovation from Delegates—Secretary- 


Treasurer Miller, 


the Whirlwind Organizer, 


Re-elected— 


George D. Markham Continues at Head of Legislative 
Committee—Other Officers Chosen. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

When the nominating committee 
came in and announced that it had 
picked out E. M. Allen, the lank, lean 
and likable president for re-election, 
the delegates stood up and shouted 
themselves hoarse because Allen by 
his wit, common sense and managerial 
abilities is a decided favorite with 
these gatherings. He visited about 
twenty-two associations during the year 
but said he was willing to do it all 
over again. 

Fred J. Cox was made chairman of 
the executive committee again. He is 
the very remarkable local agent who 
put Perth Amboy on the map. He also 
got an ovation. 


Have Proved Fine Team 


Allen and Cox furnish a team that’s 
hard to beat. There isn’t anything 
they have attempted to do in the As- 
sociation in which they have not suc- 
ceeded and when it comes to making 
diplomatic speeches they make most 
professionals at that sort of thing look 
like amateurs. 

Secretary-Treasurer Chauncey S. S. 
Miller was re-elected, which news was 
also well received. If there was any 
resentment in the convention over the 
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official demise of Henry H. Putnam it 
was not noticeable. Mr. Putnam, sec- 
retary for many years, is with the Y. 
M. C. A. in France. The facts about 
Mr. Miller speak for themselves. He 
has made a good editor of the “Bul- 
letin’” and has been a whirlwind as 
an organizer. He handles convention 
details promptly and satisfactorily and 
if called on to make a speech can il- 
lustrate it with apt stories. 


Other Popular Officers Elected 


George D. Markham was re-elected 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
much to the satisfaction of the conven- 
tion. 

The election of John L. Tiernon, Jr., 
president of Tiernon & Company, Buf- 
falo, as one of the vice-presidents was 
well received. As president of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents he made a gplendid im- 
pression and he has a grasp of casu- 
alty, as well as fire insurance busi- 
ness. Other vice-presidents follow: 


New England States, H. H. Hickox, 
Burlington, Vt.; Southeastern States, 
T. F. Southgate, Durham, N. C.; South- 
western, A. W. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Middlewestern, Hugene B. Walsh, Da- 
venport; Mississippi Valley, James B. 
Wallace, Kansas City; Rocky Moun- 
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Convention “Once-Overs” 
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The high spot in this convention was 
the address of Senator Lawrence Y. 
Sherman. He put into concise, sim- 
ple but powerful English the arguments 
which endorse individual effort and 
point: out the shame of Government 
ownership. 

One paragraph of his talk was de- 
cidedly encouraging to fire agents. It 
was this: “I have a private secretary 
who spends about half of his time 
chasing down allotments and allow- 
ances trying to find out why the checks 
do not go through more promptly. 

“T understand that the War Risk Bu- 
reau is about 1,000,000 checks behind, 
and Lord knows when it will catch 
up. I doubt if the Government wili 
take over the insurance business be- 
cause it has already more on its hands 
than it can do.” 

Senator Sherman told a story to il- 
lustrate what Government red tape 
means. At one time a large number 
of cavalrymen were held up for over 
a week because there was a square 
ring in some of the saddles and a 
round ring in others. Government reg- 
ulations were for one kind of a ring, 


tain, D. J. Main, Denver; Pacific, Emil 
Robbins, Santa Ana, Cal. 

G. Arthur Howell, “my idea of a good 
insurance agent,” said President Allen, 
was elected again chairman of the 
casualty and surety committee; and C. 
C. Corey, Springfield, Ohio, chairman 
of the organization committee. 


(FOUNDED 1806) 


NO UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCY 
NO ANNEXES 


LAW UNION and ROCK — 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LID., OF LONDON 


United States Branch, 49 John St., New York 
HALL and HENSHAW, U. S. Managers 


NO OVERHEAD WRITING 
AN AGENTS’ COMPANY 
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and it took nine days to unwind the 
red tape and fix the matter up so that 
the cavalry could move on its way. 


Senator Sherman was asked by a re- 
porter for The Wastern Underwriter 
if he thought there was any chance of 
the Government taking over the in- 
surance companies, and his answer 
was: “My boy, there is a chance of 
the Government doing anything.” 


However, from the stories above 
cited it will be seen that he doubts it. 
* * * 


Edward Hawley, Woodworth-Howley 
Co., of Buffalo, attended his first na- 
tional convention. Ordinarily he goes 
to New York state conventions and his 
partner C. H. Woodworth, goes to na- 
tional association conventions. But 
this time both are here. 

* * * 

Ohio insurance agents enjoyed a 
quiet smile when Governor Cox told 
what fine citizens insurance men are. 
They remember how the Governor put 
the compensation insurance men prac- 
tically out of business. 

* * * 

John T. Stone had hard luck in fol- 
lowing Senator Sherman, of Illinois, 
inasmuch as his speech in many re- 
spects covered the same ground as the 
Senator’s speech. It was not John T’s. 
fault, however, as both had been given 
almost identical topics. The strange 
part was that Messrs. Stone and Sher- 
man were seat mates on a car coming 
to Cleveland, but not knowing each 
other, did not talk. If they had they 
could have compared notes, and Presi- 
dent Stone might have changed his talk 
somewhat. 
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Sherman’s Plea 
For Insurance 
(Continued from page 8) 


writer. Commerce domestic or foreign 
cannot continue without a solvent in- 
demnity contract elastic to fill vary- 
ing wants, prompt in payment when 
the contingent liability matures, and 
based on time-tried fire or marine 
tested experience. The government 
cannot respond to such requirements. 
What it does in great war emergencies 
when a patriotic united people sacrifice 
and serve without reward iis not the 
level from which to measure govern- 
ment undertakings in peace. 


Insurance An Essential Occupation 


Two hundred fifty thousand American 
citizens are devoted to fire and marine 
insurance and many thousand more in 
other lines of insurance. Their occu- 
pation is essential and vital. No more 
reason can be urged for destroying 
their business by government absorp- 
tion or competition than the farmer’s, 
which supplies meat and bread insured 
in transit to the consumer, or the cot- 
ton mills that give us clothes. Many 
public officers are more sensitive to 
numbers than more purely logical ar- 
guments. The unceasing chorus of the 
disciples of government, alias political 
ownership, has misled some statesmen 
into mistaking persistency and fervor 
for majorities. Silent numbers ought 
now be heard. Be silent no longer, 
either in speech or press. Further 
silence will be a crime against good 
government. If any desire to make it 
ap issue let it be met at the bar of 
public opinion. 


Railroad Insurance 


The Director General of Railways re- 
ports that for the three years ending 
June 30, 1917, the steam railroads paid 
the insurance companies $16,021,369 
in premiums, while the companies paid 
losses in that time $12,460,639, leaving 
an excess of premiums received over 
losses paid of $3,560,730. It is claimed 
this excess is saved and is a govern- 
ment economy. It is added that a 
vigilant fire inspection and prevention 
service is organized which will reduce 
fire, so the Administration can profit- 
ably carry its own risk. I submit this 
is a vain hope. The delusion that the 
government working through human 
agents can do what private incentive 
and enterprise has not been able to 
do in more than 200 years of insurance 
developments, is calculated to provoke 
serious meditation on its wisdom. If 
the Government Insurance Bureau’s 
fire inspectors do not move with more 
speed than the average government 
employe about Washington the con- 
flagration would be complete before 
they ascertained in what part of the 
city it was raging. The belief that 
the $3,560,730 represents profit does 
not account for the inspection, patrols, 
administrative and other expenses 
which the government can no more 
escape paying for than private com- 
panies. This service if rendered by a 
Federal bureau would far exceed in 
cost a like service by private agencies. 
No one ever saw the government do 
anything in business either as effec- 
tively or at the same cost as a private 
employer. Neither is any government 
business ever maintained on its in- 
come. At last it must be drawn from 
the only resource known to govern- 
ment, the taxpayer. 

The Constitutional republic of the 
United States has known in its na- 
tional life 6 per cent. of war and 94 
per cent. of peace. I submit whether 
such a war period ought to mold the 
long years of peaceful pursuits, suc- 
cessfully developed by private enter- 
prise. Our foreign menace is military 
Germany. Our domestic danger is a 
subjection of the American people 
when peace comes to a socialistic state 
in which our individualism of persons 
and occupations will be suppressed 
and absorbed by a bureaucratic gov- 
ernment.- All things are not possible 
to human governments. In war the 


supreme instinct of self-preservation 
suspends the ordinary laws of private 
pursuits and economics. The peril is 
the conclusion that methods justified 
and adapted to war can be applied suc- 
cessfully in peace. 


Bureaucracy 


A government of administrative de- 
tail must be operated by bureaucratic 
subordinates. Bureaucracy is an im- 
personal autocracy to the governed 
people who come in contact with it. 
The responsibility is in vague boards, 
commissions and departments. Author- 
ity is divided and subdivided until lost 
in the clouds. The invisible autocracy 
that rules in a monarchy becomes a 
Prussian oligarchy whose principal 
purpose is to perpetuate itself. In a 
republic it degenerates into a political 
combination and powerful group to 
control and preserve its power and ex- 
tend its encroachments as a means to 
that end. This observation is based 
on historical truth and present ten- 
dencies. There is not the slightest 
partisan spirit in this warning. It will 
inevitably produce the same results of 
class or group government oligarchic 
in effect under political activity under 
any form or name. “Fire insurance 
is the supreme conservator of destruct- 
ible values.” It is an indispensable 
requirement of commerce and estab- 
lished credit. The English policy is 
to deny loans unless English ships and 
English insurance companies are pat- 
ronized. Great Britain strengthens her 
insurance companies instead of weak- 
ening them. They are recognized as 
a part of her world trade. Before the 
war American companies had 5 per 
cent. of the marine business and Eng- 
land and Germany 95 per cent. Amer- 
ican companies now have a marine in- 
suranee power of 80 per cent. and are 
carrying 55 per cent. The conclusion 
follows that encouragement and not de- 
structive encroaching competition ought 
to characterize our government. This 
concerns the state governments as it 
will withdraw from them approximately 
$30,000,000 of local revenue which must 
be levied on local property. 


Giving the Public 
What it Wants 

(Continued from page 7) 
ference. Occasionally some state will 
pass a law imposing rather severe 
departmental requirements upon surety 
companies, but they are usually re- 
pealed as soon as it becomes evident 
that they defeat their own purpose, 
and as a general proposition there is 
a disposition on the part of the state 
law making bodies to let the surety 
business alone. 

The Cut-Rate Bugaboo 


In most communities there will occur | 


periodically epidemics affecting one 
form of insurance or another, during 
which the agents are thrown into a 
state of panic over the loss of business 
from their books. Sometimes these in- 
cursions are due to the appearance of 
cut rate companies; sometimes to the 
activities of reciprocals and mutuals, 
and it must be admitted that often the 
fatalities in renewals and new business 
are numerous. 
been discovered which will prevent 
these epidemics. There is always 
plenty of culture in every community 
in which the cheap rate or get-your- 
money-back germ may propagate, but 
as a rule the germ will die out after 
a while and things return to normal 
again—only to break out at some other 
spot or in some other form. It would be 
worse than cowardly to give up the 
fight against this form of disease. 
We will combat it as we are combat- 
ting the Hun plague, but when one of 
our business allies is suffering the 
brunt of the attack, it is a mighty 
comforting feeling to know that we 
have the others to fall back on. The 
three allies are like “The Three 
Guardsmen,” they are “one for all— 
all for one,’ and together they cannot 
be vanquished. 
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ATNA 


[Fire] 
Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Choose your company with 

regard to record in past 

conflagrations and present 
loss paying ability 


As yet no serum has: 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Full 
War Cover, Sprinkler Leakage 
and Use and Occupancy Insurance 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
A. & J. Hl. STODDART 


A General Agency Office more than Half a Century Old 


SPECIAL RISK DEPARTMENT affording 
free engineering advice on all subjects 
pertaining to fire protection—valuable 
service in these days of sprinklered risk 
competition. 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT keeping in 
touch with the brokered business and 
soliciting lines to be written by local agents. 


If you want to know what this service means to agents, 
write us and we will tell you. 


100 William Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Competition of Mutuals ~ 
and Inter-Insurers 


By Alfred M. Best, Publisher, New York 


UL 
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You have asked me to speak to you 
briefly concerning the increasing com- 
petition which local agents must meet 
from mutual insurance companies and 
inter-insurance, or reciprocal, exchan- 
ges. 

Such competition is rapidly and 
largely increasing, and it seems to me 
that, as progressive and public-spirited 
business men, you should consider the 
subject primarily in its largest aspect 
—namely, the interests of the great 
body of policyholders; that, having in- 
formed yourselves concerning the ex- 
tent to which these competitors are 
gaining in strength and popular favor, 
you should also consider why they are 
so gaining, and that you should adopt 
for the benefit of your own clients any 
really valuable innovations which 
these competitors have introduced. On 
the other hand, for the protection of 
your clients against weak or irrespon- 
gible concerns, the reliability of the in- 
demnity afforded by such policies 
should be carefully studied, and, where 
necessary, your friends should be put 
upon their guard. 

Part of World Reconstruction 


The world is entering upon a period 
of social and business reconstruction 
greater than anything of the sort in 
human history, and the time is past 
when it is possible for persons engaged 
in any business which touches closely 
great numbers of people to consider 
only their self-interest in disposing of 
day by day problems. The men who 
are fighting in Europe for democracy 
are holding up before us a most splen- 
did ideal of self-forgetfulness and self- 
sacrifice for others, and the same spirit 
is rapidly spreading throughout busi- 
ness activities, crowding out many 
competitive methods based purely upon 
selfish considerations which found not 
only toleration but favor, even in high 
places, in the past. The insurance fra- 
ternity in the United States has con- 
tributed enormously to its growth to 
wealth and power; its leaders and 
chosen spokesmen have always kept 
abreast of the increasingly liberal 
thought of the times. They will con- 
tinue to do so, and the criticism im- 
plied by what I have just said, is direc- 
ted toward the very small minority 
who still persist in foolish, unfair and 
futile attempts to discredit all mutual 
insurance concerns with which they 
come in contact, regardless of their 
standing. 

Let me first give you some facts Te- 
garding the affairs of concerns writing 
fire insurance, and then, separately, 
take up the casualty companies and ex- 
changes. 

History of Fire Mutuals 

The first fire inter-insurance ex- 
change began business in 1881, and is, 
at thirty-seven years old, vigorous and 
successful. For some time, however, 
after this first venture comparatively 
few exchanges were formed, but by the 
end of 1907, ten years ago, there were 
thirty-one fire insurance exchanges in 
operation. Five years later there were 
seventy-four such exchanges, including 
seven which were branches of parent 
organizations, and as such little more 
than trade names. At the end of last 
year there were in active operation 
ninety-nine exchanges writing fire in- 
surance, including seventeen branches 
and twenty-seven exchanges writing 
only insurance on automobiles. Two 
more exchanges have since begun pbusi- 
ness, one operating on a very ambitious 
scale, planning to write a maximum 
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‘fourteen in this group, 
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line of $300,000 on sprinklered shoe fac- 
tories. Thus, in ten years the number 
of fire insurance exchanges has in- 
creased more than three-fold; and, im 
addition, seventeen casualty insurance 
exchanges have been formed, which 
write no fire insurance business. 


The fire insurance exchanges now operating 
may be grouped, for convenience, into the fol- 
lowing classes: 

A: Automobile fire, theft, liability, property 
damage and collision. 

There are twenty-nine of these organiza- 
tions. Two do not write fire and theft; on 
four others no statistics are obtainable. Seven- 
teen have their headquarters in Illinois, where 
the legal requirements for forming such con- 
cerns are dangerously lax; four in California, 
three in Michigan, two in Pennsylvania, two 
in Missouri and one in Texas. Several of 
these institutions have secured extremely good 
results, but the great majority of them are 
small and weak, and operating mainly in 
small local territories. The oldest of this 
group has been in business since 1910, two 
have operated since 1912, two since 1914, seven 
since 1915, nine since 1916 and eight were 
established in 1917. Therefore, out of the 
twenty-nine automobile exchanges, twenty- 
four have been in business less than three 
full years, and only five longer than that. 
Most of them, therefore, are still in the ex- 
perimental stage, and the lack of experience 
of their managers, combined with the confused 
condition of the automobile insurance busi- 
ness, does not augur well for their _ per- 
manency. This is particularly true of those 
which write liability insurance. The liabil- 
ity lines written by the cohcerns in this 
group constitute their principal source of in- 
come. The statistics of the group are, there- 
fore, presented below in that portion of this 
paper dealing with casualty exchanges. 


Lumber Reciprocals 


B: The group next largest in number, and 
cf far greater importance because of the vol- 
ume of business transacted, is the lumber 
group, writing sprinklered and unsprinklered 
wood-working and lumber risks. There are 
statistics being unob- 
tainable upon one. Four have headquarters in 
Illinois, four in Missouri, two in Washington, 
two in New York and one each in Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Texas and Canada. These lumber 
exchanges transact a large volume of busi- 
ness. The oldest ene, the Lumberman’s Ex- 
change, of Kansas ‘City, was established in 
1894. The Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Under- 
writers, also of Kansas City, began business 
in 1898. Of the remainder, two were estab- 
lished in 1908, two in 1914, two in 1916 and 
one in 1917. Thus, ten have been in business 
over five years and seven have been in busi. 
ness three years or less. Their loss ratios 
have varied widely, but as a group their ex- 
perience appears to have been more favorable 
than that of the stock companies on similar 
risks. Apparently, this is due mainly to the 
better elimination of the moral hazard, and 
to the fact that the inspections made by the 
well-managed exchanges are exceptionally 
thorough. From organization to date this group 
has experienced a loss ratio of under 60 per 
cent. On the other hand, results in individ- 
ual exchanges, even those under competent 
management, have fluctuated greatly from 
year to year, because of the fact that large 
lines are written on a comparatively small 
number of risks. There were several lumber 
fires during 1917 which cost a number of the 
exchanges very large sums. 

(Cc: The third group embraces seven ex- 
changes, writing sprinklered risks only, to 
which should be added one exchange, writing 
sprinklered shoe factories only, which com- 
menced business this year. Of this group 
the oldest is the New York Reciprocal Un- 
derwriters, which has been in business since 
1891, and all but one have been in business 
ten years or more. The record of this group 
of exchanges is particularly favorable to the 
members. This group at the end of 1917 had 
cash assets of $4,794,198; net cash surplus of 
$3,576,568; and their net premium income dur- 
ing 1917 was $1,346,090. \Lines ranging up to 
$650,000 are written by individual exchanges 
in this group. 

Mercantile and Manufacturing Group 


‘D: The fourth group embraces seventeen 
exchanges writing mercantile and manufac- 
turing risks, which do not confine their op- 
erations strictly to sprinklered business. Sta- 
tistics aré unobtainable on four. Eleven have 
been in business over five years and four have 
been in business three years or less. The 
results of most of this group have not been 
sufficiently satisfactory to justify the members 
in assuming responsibility for the payment 
of assessments, if necessary, though there are 
a few noteworthy exceptions, such as the In- 
dividual Underwriters of New York, which, 
‘over a period of thirty-seven years, has ef- 
fected a substantial saving for the members, 
in spite of the fact that it paid large losses 
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in the Baltimore and San Francisco conflagra- 

tions. At the end of 1917 this group showed 

Eto ea Berta net cash surplus of 
328; and their premium in f 

Se erie a7) income for 1917 


E: The fifth group embraces sixteen insti- 


tutions, most of which specialize on one or 
two classes, including canneries, bakeries, 
breweries, bank properties, cotton gins, re- 


tail drugs, wholesale grocers, hardware, ice- 
cream factories, ice factories, laundries, metal 
workers and printers. Statistics are wunob- 
tainable upon eight of these concerns. At the 
end of 1917 this group showed cash assets of 
$1,444,548 5 cash surplus of $689,361; and their 
net premium income for 1917 was $1,004,706, of 
which one exchange wrote $469,000. 

- Of the seventy-four exchanges which were 
in business at the end of 1912, thirty-two have 
consolidated with other exchanges or retired. 
There have been very few failures involving 
loss to members, and all such failures were 
due to inefficient management. 


It has been impossible to secure reliable 

data showing the increase during recent years 
in the volume of business transacted by the 
groups of exchanges referred to above. It is 
only within a few years that even partially 
complete statistics showing the operations of 
these offices have been obtainable; but, as 
already stated, they have increased in num- 
ber more than three-fold in the last ten years, 
and the leading offices are nearly all growing 
rapidly. 
So far only the growth of these institutions 
has been discussed. Let us now consider 
whether or not they offer sound and safe in- 
surance. 


Is Mutual Insurance Sound? 


Their stability depends upon many factors. 
Supervision by the State Insurance Depart- 
ments is incumplete, but the tendency is to in- 
crease the authority of these State officials 
over inter-ircurance exchanges. The laws so 
far enacted for t_eir government are of very 
small practical value. To an unusual degree 
the character and experience of the managers 
determine the desirability of such policies. 
When dentists and bank-clerks undertake the 
business of insuring automobiles, knowing ab- 
solutely nothing of the problems which they 
will be compelled to solve if they are to suc- 
ceed, failure is practically inevitable, though 
it may be deferred for a few years, particu- 
larly if the business increases rapidly in 
volume. This question of proper supervision, 
and the allied question of proper plans of oper- 
ation, cannot adequately be discussed in th» 
time at my disposal. Should your Association 
consider the subject sufficiently important to 
appoint a committee instructed to study this 
situation and submit its findings to the vari- 
ous State Insirance Departments, with a view 
to securing improvements in the laws and De- 
partmental regulations dealing with reciprocal 
exchanges, my office will very gladly place at 
the disposal of such a committee all the data 
in our possession, and will co-operate to the 
fullest extent with it. It is a fact that at the 
present time numerous reciprocal exchanges 
are operating along lines which invite dis- 
aster, and some of them are issuing alleged 
“policies of insurance’? which, in our opinion, 
are void and worthless. Others are writing 
lines subject to a single fire wholly and 
ridiculously out of proportion to their loss-pay- 
ing capacity, measured either by premium 
volume, accumulated surplus or distribution of 
risks. All these and other evils could be cured 
by appropriate legislation. 


Mutual Fire Companies 


The classes of mutual fire insurance com- 
panies which compete most keenly with the 
stock companies and their representatives are: 

1: The senior and junior conferences of fac- 
tory mutual companies. 

2: Lumber mutuals, specializing on both 
sprinklered and non-sprinklered wood-working 
risks and on lumber. 

3: Flour, grain and elevator mutuals. 

4: Mutuals writing, through agents, genera} 
business or some special classes on the cash 
premium basis only, or on both the cash pre- 
mium and the assessment basis. 

5: Hardware and implement mutuals. : 

(Companies of these classes have made rapid 
strides in the last ten years. The following 
figures showing the growth of the five groups 
during the past ten years contain much food 
for thought: 

The senior factory mutuals had cash assets 
at the end of 1917 aggregating $29,236,680, and 
the junior mutuals $3,1701,093—a total of $32,407,- 
773. The two groups showed, respectively, 
cash surplus amounting to $11,857,727. and 
$1.430.167—a total of $13,287 ,894 ; and cash pre- 
miums for the year 1917 amounting, respec- 
tively, to $22,238,618 and $2,695,904—a total of 
$24,934,522. In addition to the cash assets men- 
tioned, these mutuals have enormous contin- 
gent resources. Their losses and expenses 
have been so low that they have returned to 
their members during the last ten years as 
high as 93.4 per cent. of the premiums paid, 
and this in spite of the fact that during that 
period they were involved in the conflagration 
at Salem, Mass. They were, however, so well 
established that this conflagration reduced only 
slightly the savings which they returned to 
their members. 

The lumber mutual group showed at the end 
of 1917 cash assets of $4,175,158, as compared 
with $1,102,698 ten years before; and a cash 
surplus of $2,378,937, against $684,183; and their 
net premiums in 1917 were $2,496,083, against 
$808,566 in 1907. he 

The grain and elevator mutuals show simi- 
larly rapid growth. Their cash surplus in- 
creased from $2,479,250 in 1907 to $5,814,980 in 
1917; the premium income for those years be- 
ing, respectively $2,175,893 and $6,117,786. 

The general group increased their surplus 


from $1,677,851 to $3,073,653, and their premium 
income from $2,648,417 to $4,995,882. 

The hardware mutuals show still more re- 
markable growth. Ten years ago their cash 
surplus was $129,627 and at the end of last year 
it was $1,092,047. Their income increased from 
$170,529 to $1,358,340. 


Have Increased Incomes 


The four last mentioned groups (taking in 
all but the senior and junior factory mutuals) 
increased their income in ten years from 
$5,803,416 to $14,968,04l—nearly three-fold. Add- 
ing in the business of the senior and junior 
mill mutuals, the total premium turnover of 
the groups referred to herein was $39,902,563. 
Adding the premium income of the inter-insur- 
ance exchanges writing fire insurance ex- 
clusively produces a grand total of net pre- 
miums for 1917 of $47,600,625. Back of this 
volume were cash assets of $70,807,696 and a 
net cash surplus of $33,255,756. The contingent 
resources amounted to not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. There was 
never a time in the history of the insurance 
business when mutual companies were so 
strongly intrenched as to-day. 

It must be remembered, in considering the 
achievements of these companies, that, besides 
so largely increasing their cash resources, they 
have been turning back to their members 
dividends, or savings, running as high as 40 
per cent. of the premiums paid. 


Casualty Reciprocal Exchanges 


Reciprocal exchanges insuring workmen’s 
compensation and liability hazards are of com- 
paratively recent origin. At the end of 1917 
there were twenty-nine such exchanges, writ- 
ing automobile business exclusively, and sev- 
enteen writing other classes of casualty in- 
surance. During 1917 their premium income 
was $6,937,473. At the end of 1917. they had 
cash assets of $5,387,540, and their cash sur- 
plus was $1,754,509. It has been impossible to 
separate the liability premium income of the 
concerns writing automobile business from 
their income on other automobile lines, and, 
similarly, it is impossible to state separately 
the income of these exchanges from compen- 
sation and from liability business. About 60 
per cent. of the total premium income men- 
tioned represents automobile business, includ- 
ing all lines, and the balance is almost whol- 
ly workmen’s compensation business. Very 
few of these exchanges are as mucn as five 
years old. They are still experimeuts. One 
exchange writes burglary and theft and an- 
other credit insurance only. Two others are of 
anomalous character, being, in effect, partner. 
ships operated for profit, so that they are 
neither reciprocal exchanges nor incorporated 
mutual companies. 

As regards workmen’s 
ance, it is noteworthy that the expense of 
management in reciprocal exchanges is about 
as high, on the average, as the total expense 
incurred by stock companies in writing such 
business. As there seems to be little oppor- 
tunity for the exchanges to reduce the loss 
ratio on business of this kind, and the cem- 
bined loss and expense ratio of all compen- 
sation insurance carriers averages very close 
to 100 per cent. of the premiums written, it fol- 
lows that there is little to be gained by busi- 
ness houses through insurance in such ex- 
changes, while, at the same time, they assume 
a liability to assessment, in return for which 
they get nothing of proportionate value. 


Casualty Mutuals 


Mutual compensation and liability insurance 
companies, on the contrary, are operating at a 
very low ratio of expense, and are, therefore, 
effecting a considerable saving for their, mém- 
bers. One such company will write this year 
at least five million dollars in net premiums, 
and it has no agents. The compensation mu- 
tuals alone will write this year over fifteen 
million dollars in net premiums. Here is the 
keenest mutual competition for the stock com- 
panies and their representatives, not even ex: 
cepting the big assessment accident and health 


compensation insur- 


associations. ‘Competition in the other lines is 
unimportant. 
Mutual insurance can never, in our life 


time, take the place of stock company insur- 
ance for the handling of the great mass of the 
insurance business of this country. It seems 
to me, therefore, that unless the stock insur- 
ance interests are prepared to abandon cer- 
tain fields to the mutuals they must devise 
some plan to introduce into their dealings with 
business houses in those lines of activity 
which lend themselves with particular facility 
to insurance in mutual carriers a greater de- 
gree of mutuality than kas heretofore existed 
between stock companies and their policy- 
holders. 


War Taxation of 
Insurance Agents 


(Continued from page 9) 


or fractional part thereof of the amount for 
which any life is insured, is levied under ex- 
isting law, and this same tax is retained in 
the proposed bill. It is found that some in- 
dustrial insurance is written on the monthly 


payment plan. A new provision is proposed 
in such cases to harmonize more nearly the 
tax wpon such insurance with the tax upon 


industrial policies issued on the weekly pay- 
ment plan providing that in the case of in- 
dustrial insurance upon policies by which a 
life is insured not in excess of $500 issued on 
the monthly payment plan, the tax shall be 20 
per cent. of the amount of the first monthly 
premium. This bill also provides that in 
the case of such policies issued on the weekly 
premium plan the tax shall be 40 per cent. of 
the amount paid for the first weekly premium, 
the same as under existing law. 
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Need Rural Agents 
Reports Secretary 


THEIR CULTIVATION 


ADVISES 


Also Recommends Increased Dues to 
Broaden Scope of Association— 
Agents’ Incomes Greater 


Following his report on the activities 
of his office since his election on Febru- 
ary 21, Secretary-Treasurer Chauncey 
S. S. Miller made the following recom: 
mendations: 

1. To do the work which must be 
done, more funds must be provided. 

The agents in this country have, in 
most cases, suffered no diminution of 
income in the last year. In many case« 
their incomes have been increased. The 
increase in 1917 over 1916, in fire pre- 
miums charged by all companies oper- 
ating in this country was $219,849,883; 
and this year bids fair to nearly double 
the 1916 figures. The mean average 
commissions in 1917, for all companies 
increased from 20.87 per cent. to 21.35 
per cent. There does not appear to 
have been any shrinkage in the mean 
average rate of commissions this year. 
If our National Association dues were 
double the present proportion, more 
agents would perhaps appreciate the 
purport of their membership. 

2. We have got to cultivate the rural 
agents. We need them. They all have 
votes, and in many localities the 
women of their families have voting 
strength also. The political potential- 
ity of our own present and prospective 
members is great. In turn, the politi- 
cal strength which they might, could 
and should assure is  incalculably 
greater than most of us realize. We 


should endeavor to show the agent in 
the smallest town just why he should 
belong to his state association and, 
thereby, automatically, to the National 
Association. 


He certainly needs the 


help of a vigorous national organiza- 
tion solely and exclusively of, by and 
for agents. The national organization 
needs not merely picayune annual 
dues, but the greatest potential polit- 
ical-economic strength of the smallest, 
as well as the largest, local fire, casu- 
alty and surety producers in this coun- 
try. 

3. Uniform state association constitu- 
tions and by-laws would help to knit 
the state units closer. Some states have 
brief, but apparently adequate, consti- 
tutions and by-laws. Others are loose- 
ly drawn and complex. Some states 
appear to have none at all. 

4, A uniform state association sign 
and receipt, indicating that a member 
has paid his annual dues to his state 
association, and that he is, thereby, af 
filiated with the National Association, 
would do much to unify the member- 
ship and strengthen it. 

5. The question of the ownership of 
casualty expirations at this time seems 
to be an important topic when the in- 
crease in casualty business is proceed- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

6. In common with those engaged in 
other lines of business the agency for- 
ces of this country have espoused the 
doctrine that success, more and more. 
is dependent on increased efficient serv- 
ice, not only to their individual cus- 
tomers, but to the commonwealth. They 
realize that every worker owes a con- 
tribution to the State. 


Fire Prevention 


A War Measure, 
Says Stewart 


F. J. T. Stewart, president of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
advised agents at the Cleveland con- 
vention of. their duty and opportunity 
in connection with fire prevention 
work. 

“Bven in times of peace there is an 
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During the past year few legisla- 
tures have been in Session. No spe- 
cially obnoxious bills were passed. 
The Constitutional Convention in Mas- 
sachusetts, refused to enlarge the 
power of the state to do fire insur- 
avee, social insurance or to pay old 


obligation on the part of every insur- 
ance agent, both to the policyholder 
and the insurance company he repre- 
sents, to inspect each piece of prop- 
erty which he insures and indicate 
how the fire hazard may be better 
safeguarded. It is, therefore, evident 
that this obligation during the emer- 
gencies of war is many times greater. 
It would seem as if no better oppor- 
tunity has been afforded any other 
group of men to materially assist in 
the conduct of the war and yet do 
comparatively little more than is or- 
dinarily expected of them. Indeed ro 
successful and progressive agent ordi- 
narily neglects to familiarize himself 
with the standard regulations for safe- 
guarding against fire. Thus equipped 
he inspects the property of his cus- 
tomers and advises them regarding 
precautions which should be taken. 
The agent who does not do so now 
is unpatriotic in addition to being un- 
worthy of the trust reposed in him 
py his customers and the insurance 
company which he represents. 

“T would, -therefore, urge as a war 
measure, that a special drive be made 
in connection with the customary in- 
spections by agents for fire prevention 
purposes. An appeal to property own- 
ers at this time should receive a pa- 
triotic response.” 
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age pensions. In the states the busi- 
ness seems to be on easier relations 
with the public. Probably this has 
come about from the demonstrations 
in South Carolina, Missouri and Ken- 
tucky and from the growing influence 
of the state associations of local 
agents, aided by skillful legislative 
agents of the companies. 


Resident agent, agents’ and brokers’ 
license and agents’ qualification laws 
are being passed rapidly: the prin- 
ciple of these laws seems to be ac- 
cepted. No anti-annex bills or laws 
against jumbo lines were offered. 


Only at Washington has any threat- 
ening tendency appeared. To combat 
fire insurance by the national govern- 
ment the local agents are asked to 
exert their full influence. They will 
respond heartily and demonstrate their 
power. Were all agents enrolled in 
the state associations, they would con- 
trol opinion regarding all insurance 
questions. 


The partnership of companies and 
agents for combating state or national 
insurance may bring great changes. 
If the junior partner (the local agent) 
is to be of the highest service his 
loyalty and spirit must be built up. 
If the practices of a greedy company 
breed disloyalty and hostility in the 
agency force, some way will be found, 
by rule agreed to or by a controlling 
opinion among managers to end such 
practices. When it comes to be rec- 
ognized that the morale of the line of 
fighting infantry is undermined by mul- 
tiple agencies (at the root of which 
is the annex) and by jumbo lines 
(which shift the placing of a line away 
from the local field) these long-fought 
abuses will be controlled. 


The companies have found it cheaper 
to recognize the feelings of the public 
and meet legitimate demands. A wise 
and kindly consideration of the agents’ 
complaints will insure cordial and last- 
ing co-operation. 
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Accident 
Health . 
Disability 
Liability Lines: 


Employers’ 


Public 
Elevator 
Automobile 
Teams 


| & General 


Druggists’ 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Workmen’s Collective 


Landlords’, Householders’ 


Physicians’ and Surgeons’ 


The AZTNA IDEA Universal Insurance Service 


including 


superior service 


Our constantly expanding organization of A, TNA-IZERS I | 
biggest, brainiest, most active and most intensely loyal producers in the insurance profession. 


Be An AZTNA-IZER — It Pays 
TNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


Are You An AZTNA-IZER ? 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AETNA-IZED Agents realize as never 
before what the complete service of 
a big multiple line insurance organi- 
zation means in expansion and per- 
manency of clientele. 


AETNA-IZED Policyholders appre- 
ciate the convenience and value of 
placing all their insurance with one 
strong institution—in the uniformly 


the close and friendly relationship 
formed with an organization equip- 
ped to serve as INSURANCE COUN- 
SEL as well as carrier. 


Casualty, Fire and Marine, Life, Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds 


. Fire 


Life 


obtained and in 


Marine 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Combination Automobile 
Combination Residence 
Teams Property Damage 
Plate Glass 

. Burglary 

Fly Wheel 

Sprinkler Leakage 

- Water Damage 

Postal and Baggage 
Explosion 
War Risk 
Elevator Property Damage 


is attracting and holding the 
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MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Bone Sees No Need 
For U. S. Insurance 


NOT NEED IT TO WIN WAR 


FIRE 


is Comment on McAdoo and Lewis 
Activities—Stock Companies Give 
iy Best Service 


Yn the field of fire insurance, one of 
Mr. McAdoo’s first acts as Director 
General of Railroads was to cancel or 
terminate all fire insurance on railroad 
properties, presumably upon the the- 
ery that the government does not in- 


JOHN T. STONE 


sure its own property. Yet, if this be 
the thecry, and there appears to be no 
other, it is utterly fallacious. 

The railroads did not become govern- 
“ment property. They are still owned 
by their security-holders. They are 
merely operated and controlled by the 
government for the war period. Pre- 
sumably, the government will make 
good any loss of railroad property by 
fire. In such a case the government 
will not be in the position of carrying 
its own risk and standing its own loss 
of its own property, but will be dis- 
tinet and only in the relation of an in- 
surer of the property of others. In 
short, Mr. McAdoo has squarely put the 
Federal government into the fire insur- 
ance business, not as a self-insurer, but 
as a carrier of diversified and extensive 
risks of enormous aggregate value 
owned by numercus corporations and 
individuals, and located everywhere 
throughout the United States. And 
there is not a shred of war-winning 
justification for it. 


The latest administrative invasion of 
the insurance business is the carry- 
ing of the workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability hazard on some of 
the construction work of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 


For several ‘years past repeated and, 

at times nearly successful, attempts 

have been made to create a Federal 
surety fund for the carrying of cer- 

tain classes of bonds required to be 

given to the United States by post-of- 

fice officials and employes and others. 


The present situation as to Federal 
administrative control of the general bus- 
iness of the country and as to en- 
croachment upon every area of the in- 
surance business, as demonstrated by 
these briefly cited facts not only justi- 
fies this discussion, but suggests alert 
and vigorous attention to it. 


Under the compulsion of the rightly 
supreme concern of the times, the win- 
ning of the war, the people of this 

~ country have wisely and gladly assent- 
ed to these repeated takings over by 
the Federal government of functions, 
whose exercise in normal times be- 
longs in private and individual hands, 
until now we are living among con- 


‘ditions far removed from those of a 


free people in peace times. 
Our Easy Adaptability 


With our easy adaptability, one of 
our marked American traits which is 
both a virtue and a fault, we have 
quickly accustomed ourselves to this. 
This is as it should be. 

Since war exigencies require this rad- 
ical change of attitude for the dura- 
tion of the war, we do well to work 
wholeheartedly in harmony with it. 

But this same easy adaptability can 
betray us. into assenting where we 
stop vehemently and persistently pro- 
test. 


Assent to governmental appropriation 
of any industry or business should be 
given only when such action is clearly 
essential to the winning of the war. 

Such assent should never be in the 
nature of a quit-claim or fee-simple 
title, but should always be merely a 
tenancy terminating with the war, the 
ownership and. normal control and use 
remaining vested in private hands, and 
the purely temporary and emergency 
nature of the transaction clearly and 
constantly kept in mind. 

When it is not clear that govern 
mental taking over is a war need, then 
every legitimate means should be em- 
ployed to prevent such appropria- 
jon. * * * 

Intrinsically, our present method of 
governmental control of practically all 
affairs, private and public, is utterly for- 
eign to the genius of our institutions. The 
return of peace must bring a complete 
return also to normal processes in all 
these vital matters—a return to private 
cwnership and control of the powers, 
properties and processes which, for 
war-winning reasons only, we have tem- 
porarily intrusted to our public serv- 
ants. 

In order that this return may be as 
swift, as certain and aS easy as DOSs- 
sible, the extent of the trust should be 
strictly limited to clearly demonstrable 
war-needs. 


Discusses Senator Lewis’ Interview 

This subject is already a major item 
in the outlook of statesmen and other 
theughtful men of America and of Great 
Britain. A Senator who is regarded as 
one of the spokesmen of the present 
Federal administration and who is now 
ocr was recently in Europe, is quoted 
in a despatch from Paris as saying 
that “the two big domestic issues in 
the presidential election of 1920 will be 
(1) whether the wartime insurance 
sliall continue, and (2) whether gov- 
ernment ownership and control found 
necessary in war shall be made per- 
manent as a normal policy and extend- 
ed to include even more of our commer- 
cial and industrial activities than at 
present.” ‘To those of us who answer 
both of these questions with an emphat- 
ic negative there is much support given 
in the conclusion reached by a ecom- 
mittee of the British Board of Trade 
that “State control of and restrictions 
unon industries, arising out of war con- 
diticns which have been recognized and 
accepted during the war, but which we 
consider are detrimental under normal 
conditions, should be removed as soon 
as possible after the conclusion of 
peace. The London “Heonomist” says 
that “the question before the country 
(England) is whether the people propose 
tc have their trade activities managed 
by a set of politicians and officials 
whose conduct of the war has been in 
many ways lamentable, and has only 
been rescued from failure by the efforts 
o? the nation trained to elasticity, ini- 
tiative and adaptability.” 


No Justification for Government 
Insurance 

In the field of fire insurance, of casu- 
alty insurance, and of surety bonding, 
there is an utter absence of war-winning 
justification for government encroach- 
ment. The stock companies furnish an 
abundance of insurance carrying pow- 
er, both financial and administrative, 
to meet all insurance needs of the gov- 
ernment or of its various boards and 
instrumentalities, with a much greater 
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efficiency of service than is thinkable 
at the hands of the untrained person- 
nel which would unavoidably be em- 
ployed by a government insurance 
bureau. 

There is, however, a body of opinion 
which frankly favors, or apparently 
leans toward, governmental transaction 
of insurance on its merits and inde- 
pendent of any war requiring necessity. 
This body of opinion is probably not 


, large as yet, butitis outspoken in some 


cases, is generally credited with much 
influence at Washington, is respectable 
as to general intelligence, and we 
should, therefore, recognize the wis- 
dom of meeting it in fair discussion. 


Must Prove Their Case 


In this discussion our first premise is 
that the advocates of government insur- 
ance must prove their case. They must 
answer the question “Why change?” 
The insurance business of this country 
is as old as the nation itself, it is of 
vast extent—as to the number of per- 
sons who own shares of the stock. of 
the companies engaged in it; as to the 
obligations it owes to its policyhold- 
ers; as to the money it has invested 
in farm and city loans, in bonds of rail- 
roads and public utilities, and in stocks 
of financial institutions; as to the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the trans- 
action of the business as officials, 
agents, inspectors, auditors and clerks; 
and as to the intimate relation of con- 
fidence it has built up with every other 
branch of business. The threads of in- 
surance are closely interwoven into the 
whole fabric of the domestic, social and 
business life of the nation.. It would 
work hardship and loss, great disturb. 
ance and most costly readjustment 
througheut the entire economic struc- 
ture of the nation, if the attempt were 
made to withdraw all these intricately 
ramified threads and to insert in their 
plan a new set, owned ‘and controlled 
by the government. 

The burden of proof is on the advo- 
cetes of governmen’t insurance to 
justify affirmatively and beyond reply, 
such a wholesale wrecking of such a 
well-established, well regarded and well- 
conducted business and such conse- 
quent disarrangement of all other bus- 
iness. 

The requisites of the insurance busi- 
ness may be summed up as three— 
safety, service, and fair cost. Safety 
means adequate amount of protection 
and certainty of payment of claims. If 
there were insufficient carrying power 
among the stcck companies it would 
be apparent at once in an inability of 
merchants, manufacturers, railroads, 
etc., to cover their insurance needs! 
No such condition exists or has existed 
as to the fire, casualty and surety 
branches of insurance. If at any time 
such a condition should develop, it could 
and would be met at once by the organ- 
ization of new insurance companies or 
by increasing the capital and surplus 
of existing ones. As to certainty, 
promptness, and fairness, in the pay- 
ment of claims the continued increase 
in the patronage enjoyed by the com- 
panies would seem to furnish convinc- 
ing evidence of satisfactory treatment. 
Doubtless there have been occasional 
cases of complaint; some, probably, 
justified—since insurance men are not 
all or always impeccable, but for the 
most part are free from any intention- 
al wrong. The conclusive proof, how- 
ever, of the uniformly satisfactory 
claim and loss settlements of the com- 
panies is found in the absence of any 
considerable demand among the pur- 
chasers of insurance for a government 
owned or controlled policy contract. 
Indeed, wherever it has become neces- 
sary to collect any sort of claim against 
the government, the invariable delay, 
the endless technical red-tape procedure 
and the customary ov%ficial disposition 
to pare down claims are quite enough 
to disillusion anyone who might enter- 
tain a leaning toward government in- 
surance, as an improvement in safety 
over the present system. 


What Service Means 
Service is a comprehensive word when 
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applied to insurance. It means trained 
skill, matured judgment, knowledge 
born of experience, quick yet correct 
decision, ready familiarity with a mul- 
titude of details, watchfulness against 
errors or lapses; to which special qual- 
ities must be added the cardinai ones 
of courtesy, accuracy and punctuality. 
This comprehensive and diversified 
service is now rendered by the stock 
companies through the instrumentality 
of many thousands of men and women 
distributed through every State and 
city and town, north, south, east and 
west, in intimate touch with the whole 
great mass of American business and 
serving it efficiently every moment of 
every day. It is palpably impossible 
for the Federal administration to ren- 
der service at all comparable with this 
which has taken many years to de- 
velop, except by robbing the companies 
o: this whole vast continental organ- 
ization. Such a step, even if there were 
a pretense of war necessity, would be 
identical with the sort of Prussianism 
we are now engaged in killing. Every 
decent American should fight it because 
he is an American, and everyone else 
should fight is because of the fear of 
capture by the same piracy of his own 
class of business. If the Federal ad- 
ministration were to attempt to do the 
insurance business without robbing the 
companies of their trained personnel, 
the quality of service rendered would 
quickly end the experiment. 

It is already a matter of common 
knowledge that the inefficiency which 
sc often seems inseparable from the 
transaction of business by public of- 
ficials is generally manifest at the pres- 
ent time in many of the activities which 
have passed from trained and compe- 
tent private management into untrained 
and incompetent public mismanage- 
ment. Indeed, it would require miracu- 
locus powers on the part of the Federai 
Administration to have it otherwise; 
and, up to date, no one has ventured 
to attribute any such powers to these 
gentlemen. 


Fair Cost 
Fair cost of insurance, gauged by 
American standards, means a price 


sufficient, by the law of average, to 
guarantee the solvency of the insurer, 
hence guarantee prompt, fair and full 
payment of claims; to provide first 
class service in every particular, hence 
an adequately compensated personnel; 
and to furnish reserves equal to safety 
requirements. To these factors in 
figuring fair premium rates is added, 
in theory, a meagre margin of assumed 
profit. In practice, however, many com- 
panies, probably a decided majority, 
are quite content to depend upon 
the so-called banking profit, or in- 
terest on the investment of funds, to 
provide dividends for the stockholders; 
and, to administer all direct premium 
income for the benefit and protection 
ot policyholders either as claim pay- 
ments, service, reserves, or surplus. It 
will not be questioned by anyone who 
cnows the facts that business conduct: 
ed by private ownership produces bet- 
ter results for the same money than 
business conducted by government of- 
ficials. Since this is true generally, it 
must be evident that it is even more 
certainly true of a business which is 
carried on at no direct charge, or an 
extremely meagre one, for profit to 
those who conduct it. If the govern- 
ment were to attempt to do the insur- 
ance business of the country, it would 
be unable to reduce premium rates be: 
low those of the stock companies un- 
less it trimmed its claim settlements 
or inadequately paid its insurance per- 
sonnel, or appropriated moneys from 
taxation receipts to make up the insuf- 
ficiency of its rates. The latter course 
has been followed by more than one 
state insurance fund or scheme. It 
must be followed to a staggering total 
of taxation by the Federal administra- 
tion in meeting the obligations of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance law. The 
country will stand it without protest, 
and with approval as to its practical 
patriotism in providing for those whose 
sacrifices can never be paid for in 
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money, even though it may question 
the wisdom of the method employed. 
But the country ought not and will not 
approve of a scheme which taxes the 
people generally in order to reduce the 
cost of insurance protection to individ- 
uals who should pay in full for it them- 
selves as they must pay for anything 
else. 


Judged by the tests of safety, serv- 
ice and fair cost the insurance busi- 
ness as at present conducted by the 
stock companies has no need to fear 
comparison with any Federal adminis- 
tered or owned or controlled insurance 
scheme; and by every high consider- 
ation of the genuine American spirit of 
individual initiative and enterprise this 
business -is entitled to the earnest and 
aggressive support of every man when- 
ever and wherever the issue is drawn. 


We must ever keep clearly in mind 
that in our American system of indi- 
vidual freedom of business opportunity 


no governmental process is productive, 


tion, whenever the subject may be prop- 
erly introduced, the light should be 
thrown clearly upon the right course 
and the wrong course should be warned 
against. Advantage should be taken of 
every occasion, if fair opportunity of- 
fers, when men are gathered in public 
assemblies, conventions, or other such 
gatherings, to direct their attention to 
this danger, which is: both subtle and 
open, of the growth of a great and 
eventually dominant bureaucratic fac- 
tor in our national life, which if al- 
lowed to grow will penetrate and ap- 
propriate every area of our commercial 
and industrial affairs. 


Are there flaws in our armor? Is 
tuere valid complaint of any of our 
major features or practices? Do the 
advocates of governmental insurance 
offer really just criticism of stock in- 
Surance at any important point? If 
so, it. will only harm our cause to ig- 
nore the criticism, to deny the charge 
and to persist in the practice. I am 
not aware of any such thing. I.do not 


60,000 Engage In 
Fire Prevention Work 


CHAIRMAN BRUNS’ REPORT 


Suggests National Chairman Be Ap- 
pointed By Association to Carry 
On and Speed Up Campaign 


During the past year, 60,000 men and 
women, the direct means of ‘contact 
between the great fire insurance cor- 
porations and the public, have with 
wonderful efficiency and patriotic in- 
spiration, acted as volunteer fire and 
accident wardens of the nation. 

By unselfish sacrifice of time and 
money, they have educated home own- 
ers, manufacturers and custodians of 
food and stores to the vital importance 


With the forces of right at this mo- 
ment forcing iato their lairs the in- 
iquitous powers of the Inferno and the 
tinge of the rainbow of victory and a 
world peace slightly coloring the dis- 
tant horizon, a new importance is given 
to the obligation to keep safe the bul- 
warks of American resources. As the 
war ends and peace comes finally, a 
holy call will come to us to feed and 
make whole again a war-devastated 
continent. 

No force is so completely mobilized 
and so efficiently equipped both in abil- 
ity and morale for this work as is the 
great army of fire insurance sales- 
men of America. 

To organize this force into a more 
effective working whole is now our 
problem. This Committee recommends 
the appointment of a national chair- 
man who shall be empowered to use 
for proper purposes this great available 
army, and to co-operate with all other 
agencies having as their objects the 
same results. 
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but merely distributive. Much muddi- 
ness of thought is found at this point 
in certain discussions of the economics 
of public affairs. In order that the 
stream of production of resources may 
be kept at its maximum of power-gen, 
eration for the running of the many 
direct war-winning processes, any di- 
minution of that stream by needless di- 
version from private productivity must 
be steadfastly opposed. Here, primar- 
ily sound economics and pure demo- 
cratic statesmanship unite to bar the 
path against needless assumption of 
business by the Federal administration. 


Practical Way of Dealing With Subject 


Since this whole matter is one of 
practice and of action, as well as of 
fundamental principle, it must be dealt 
with.in the most practical and active 
ways. The printed page, in all its va- 
riety—newspapers, magazines, leaflets, 
etc.—should be utilized to place the 
facts and principles of the subject be- 
fore the attention of the people of the 
whole country. In personal conversa- 


speak of it as a reality. I only raise 
the query in order that we may not 
commit the fabled folly of the ostrich 
and blind ourselves to our own vulner- 
ability if it exists. The best way to 
guard against persistence in error is 
to be forever on the watch to detect 
it and forever willing to correct it when 
it is found. Such a disposition is wise 
at all times. It is peculiarly worthy 
of cultivation when a rival candidate 
seeks our job. May I offer this clos- 
ing suggestion? Let every insurance 
man make it his daily business to 
maintain and improve, in the regard 
of every one he meets, the highest opin- 
ion of stock company insurance; to re- 
member that the preservation of this 
great business, upon the American 
plan of individual enterprise, initiative 
and control, depends upon each man 
engaged in it; and that it is his re- 
sponsibility so to conduct his share of 
this great business that his patrons 
will -be his wholehearted defenders 
against any proposal to supplant him in 
favor of a government office-holder, 


of carefulness against fire. By co- 
operative advertising, many insurance 
agents have delivered telling blows at 
the spirit of neglect which has been 
rampant because of the stress of the 
times. Thousands upon thousands of 
personal and circular letters have been 
sent through the mails by fire insur- 
ance agents, warning of the American 
ally to the Kaiser, and telling of the 
hellish results of fire in tearing dowr 
the fighting power of our men by de- 
priving them of food and equipment. 
Eloquent speakers from the agency 
ranks have carried the message to 
listening ears and many have gone 
from community meetings, aggressive 
in their effort to make secure their 
own homes and work places. 


Newspapers and magazines have 
earnestly co-operated with the fire in- 
surance interests in awakening all Am- 
erica to the danger from fire. 


Associated with this chairman 
should be one sub-chairman from each 
State, all of these men to constitute the 
Central War Council. The national 
chairman should be appointed by the 
President of this Association at this 
meeting, the State chairmen by the 
Presidents of the separate states im- 
mediately after this convention. ; 

Hach State chairman should complete 
his organization by naming a chair- 
man in each country, and the counties 
should have as a working force every 
patriotic fire insurance agent in that 
particular boundary. Thus, from a cen- 
tral head, there could be sent into every 
State and every county a direct call to 
arms, a forceful campaign of education, 
an aggressive everyday detail to duty 
for every man and woman of our busi- 
ness—boldly standing out as a volun- 
teer army of invincible power to fight 
a winning fight against treacherous in- 
cendiarism, ignorant carelessness and 
vicious neglect; all of these combining 
to make an ash heap of American in- 
dustry and American homes, 
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good to insure in : good to represent 
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GREETINGS 
to the 


Insurance Representatives 
in Convention Assembled 


ENTLEMEN: Yours is a splendid 

calling. You stand between your 
clients and misfortune. Each year, as 
you gather together, we are struck anew 
by the importance of your mission and the 
service you render to mankind. 


Once an ammunition factory! 


ort 


The modern insurance man is more 
than a salesman—he is a business ad- 
viser. It is his duty to recommend to his 
clients a company with substantial assets, 
abundant reserves, and progressive man- 
agement. 


Workmen buried in the collapse 
Our relations with you in the past have ee aa 
been most pleasant—resulting in unprece- so nl 
dented growth and expansion on the part 
of The Travelers. You have not hesitated 
to recommend this Company, believing 
correctly that it had solidity and strength. 
It has been our policy, on the other hand, 
to direct business to you. 
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The burglar gets our valuables 


i May these agreeable relations flourish! 
HK 
Safe blown open—money gone 
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These lines among many others: 


LIFE INSURANCE 
MONTHLY INCOMES 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
AUTOMOBILE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
GROUP INSURANCE 
STEAM BOILER 
BURGLARY ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS MERCANTILE SAFE AND PAYROLL 
GENERAL AND PUBLIC LIABILITY 
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Motor truck smashes wall and upsets 
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: THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 

: Assets .....$129,311,109 Reserves and Liabilities... . .$115,248,166 Capital and Surplus. ..$14,062,943 

: THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 

\E Assets .......$4,199,461 Reserves and Liabilities. ..... .$2,583,688 Capital and Surplus... .$1,615,773 

: Louis F. Butler, President “Moral: Insure in The Travelers” Hartford, Connecticut : 
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THE HARTFORD, through its national advertising, is making its 
name and reputation known to every property owner in your locality. 


THE HARTFORD, through its Service Department, is furnishing its 
agents with every possible help in the securing of new business. 


THE HARTFORD, through its Monthly Magazine, keeps its agents 
posted on everything of importance in the insurance field. 


Don’t you want to represent a company that makes 
your work easier, more effective and more profitable? 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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“Work or Get Out” Sentiment 
Arouses American Life Convention 


‘Commissioners’ Support in War Emergencies Pledged By C. W. 
Fairchild, of Colorado—More Liberty Bond Buying By Life 
Companies Urged By President Seay—Travelers Insurance Co. 
and United Life & Accident Join Convention. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 18: 

Thirteen is no hoodoo for the Am- 
erican Life Convention. On this, the 
opening day of the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the convention, seventy-six 
member companies are represented, 
also fifteen visiting companies. This 
makes it by far the best attended meet- 
ing in the history of the convention, 
and disproves that thirteen is a hoodoo. 

Secretary-Treasurer T. W. Black- 
burn’s report presented to the meeting 
showed $2,700 on hand after expendi- 
tures of $17,000 during the year. 

Superintendent of Insurance Potter, 
of Illinois, draw an analogy between 
the German Government and the life 
insurance agents. While one has 
caused oceans of tears to flow during 
four long years of war, the only tears 
the other has drawn are those of grati- 
tude and joy felt by fatherless women 
and children. 

Commissioner C. W. Fairchild, of 
Colorado, the new president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, speaking of the effects of 
war, said that all we have to do is keep 
our feet warm and our heads cool. The 
insurance business will survive. We 
may have to take steps to pretect it 
in various ways, but the commissioners 
will be able to meet such difficulties 
as may result from war. 

The suggestion by President Harry 
L. Seay, that the companies invest an 
even larger proportion of their funds 
in Government securities, was warmly 
applauded. 

The announcement that the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company of Hartford 
has joined the Convention brought 
forth vigorous’*’ handclapping. The 
United Life and Accident of Concord, 
N. H., joined in 1917. 

One of the remarks that hit the 
members right was that more German 
spies be interred and fewer interned. 

A strong sentence in R. W. Stevens’ 
vice-president, Illinois Life, address 
was his declaration that the companies 
alone are responsible for the irrespon- 
sible agent. The agency force cannot 


rise higher than its source which is 
the company. “Let ‘Work or fight,’ be 
a credit to life insurance or get out of 
the business,” he said. 

Sidney A. Foster of the Royal Union 
Mutual Life, of Des Moines, continues 
to be the subject for much good na- 
tured banter, based on the amount of 
time he spends on the links. 

An incident that touched the heart- 
strings of the delegates was the sing- 
ing of “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing.” After one rendering all were 
asked to sing it again pianissimo out 
of respect to the English woman, Mrs. 
Ford, who composed the song and was 
killed a few days afterwards in an air 
raid. 

H. W. Johnson,.of the Central Life of 
Illinois, in his address of welcome re- 
ferred to the many changes which 
haye taken place in Chicago and in- 
timated that it was hard to give the 
game cordial greeting as in the good 
old days. Everybody seemed to know 
just what he meant. 

James H. Jamison, of the Western 
Life of Des Moines, has a marvelous 
memory. Although he had his re- 
sponse to the welcoming address 
tucked away in his pocket he never 
“drew.” Reading of the manuscript 
showed that he had repeated it almost 
word for word. 

Governor Frank O. Lowden, of Il- 
linois, who made an address of wel- 
come showed that he really knows 
something about the life insurance bus- 
iness. His talk was a hit. 

Arrangements had been made to hold 
the convention at the Hotel La Salle, 
but owing to the change in date to 
avoid interference with the Commis- 
sioners’ meeting, the Lexington was 
availed of. It is on the south side at 
Twenty-second street. One member 
casually remarked that he remembers 
when that section was quite the cen- 
ter of things in Chicago, and that it is 
a long time since he had been down 
there. Whereupon he got the laugh. 

The Federal Life of Chicago is the 
only Illinois charter member in the 
present membership. 


R. W. Stevens’ Address Basis of 
Interesting Session at Convention 


Younger Companies Feel Effects of World War More Than Older 
Companies—Returning Soldiers Will Make Excellent Agents— 
High Grade Men Most Successful—Companies Responsible for 
Agency Conditions—War Will Cause Abandonment of Cut- 


Throat Competition. 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 18: 


R. W. Stevens’, vice-president Illinois 
Life, Chicago, address this afternoon 
was easily the outstanding feature of 
the session. His subject, “The Hffect 
of the War on Agency Organizations,” 
was just what the members wanted to 
hear about. 


So masterful was Mr. Stevens’ han- 
dling of the subject that the Chair had 
considerable difficulty in inducing 
others to enter into an informal dis- 
cussion. 

William BroSmith, general counsel, 
Travelers Insurance Co., took the floor 
merely to express his appreciation of 
Mr. Stevens’ paper, but said he had 
nothing to add to it now. 


J. B. Reynolds, president, Kansas 
City Life, of Kansas City, said the 
older companies are not feeling the 
war's effects to the same extent as the 
younger ones. He told of how some 
agency forces had been depleted forty 
per cent. To fill the ranks women are 
being trained and they are meeting 
with success. The effort must be con- 
tinued to reach the right kind of men 
and interest them in real life insur- 
ance service. Mr. Reynolds said he 
would welcome the time when there 
can be a clearing out of the unfit in 
all agency ranks. 

James P. Sullivan, vice-president, 
Farmers & Bankers Life, of Wichita, 
Kan., said that while the agency prob- 
lem is serious now, there is a silver 
lining to the cloud. Our young men 
have lived their lives until now in a 
materialistic groove. The war will en- 
able them to find their souls. 


Many of those who return from the 
trenches will make the best kind of life 
insurance salesmen. The most suc- 
cessful man in this business is he who 
knows that there is a soul in him. Mr. 
Sullivan declared for clearing out the 
refuse that has been accumulating in 
the last thirty years through competi- 
tion. 

H. G. Everett, vice-president, Cen- 
tral Life, of Des Moines, Iowa, said 
this is no time for much new agency 
promotion. The high pressure man 
cannot make the same success now as 
formerly. The men of the highest 
grade will make the greatest success 
under present conditions. There never 
was a time when the best men wrote 
so much business. 
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This is a time in which company offi- 
cials should give the greatest amount 
of help to their agents. The part 
time men are doing finely. Extremes 
should be avoided in agency contracts. 


Mr. Everett said there never was a 
time when agents of American Life 
Convention companies could not go to 
other convention companies and get 
higher commissions. 


The companies should not be bidding 
against themselves and the subject 
should receive attention. 


Superintendent of Insurance Potter, 
of Illinois, declared that an agent’s 
qualifications law is not needed in that 
state. He said the problem of the 
untruthful agent can be handled as he 
is handling it. When complaints are 
made the department addresses the 
agent’s company as to whether it 
wishes him to retain his license. In 
most every case the answer is no. 
But the trouble is that within a short 
time ‘another company will employ that 
same agent and ask that he be licensed. 
Superintendent Potter urged the com- 
panies to help the department keep 
out the bad agents. 


Charles F. Coffin, vice-president, 
State Life, of Indianapolis, said the 
companies are also finding their souls. 
The veneer is being removed and there 
is more sincerity. As usual, he did not 
mince words and declared that the war 
would drive the companies to genuine 
co-operation and the abandonment of 
cut-throat competition. He said there 
has been too much profession and too 
little performance. 


American Individualism Must Have 
Free Hand to Develop After the War 


Chairman Arnold Makes Stirring Address Before Legal Section 


Delegates—No_ Prussianistic Reforms 


Here—Two-Day Program 


Will Be _ Tolerated 
Popular—William BroSmith, 


General Counsel, Travelers Insurance Co., Warmly Welcomed 
at Meeting—E. M. Grossman, New Chairman. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 17: 

Members of the legal section of the 
American Life Convention were in a 


particularly cheerful state of mind at 
the close of their two days’ meeting. 
This is the first time the legal section 
has been allowed two days for its busi- 


LIFE 


ness. The plan works admirably. It 
was a much needed innovation and 
has worked an entire change in the at- 
mosphere of the meeting. It was done 
on the suggestion of C. A. Atkinson, 
vice-president and counsel of the Fed- 
eral Life, Chicago. ; 

While H. B. Arnold, vice-president 
and counsel, Midland Mutual Life, Co- 


INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP 


q Your agents should read the 1918 Life Insurance 
Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Underwriter 
containing practical sales experiences told by the 
agents who had same. We have a limited supply of this 
edition on hand for distribution. Orders for same will 
_ be promptly filled while they last at 25 cents a copy. 
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lumbus, did-not in his opening address 


after the war. 


mention Government ownership or 
use any similar terms, that subject was 
evidently uppermost in his mind. As 
outgoing chairman he made some sug- 
gestions in which he dwelt freely upon 
the present world conflict, its causes 
and results. He quoted liberally from 
writings of President Wilson in which 
the Chief Executive referred to proper 
Government regulation as not being in- 
terference. 

Mr. Arnold declared: “The exigencies 
of war justify and require the control 
of individual action, and the adminis- 
tration of necessary industrial enter- 
prises during the war, but after the 
war American individualism must 


again have the freest opportunity to. 


develop. Entirely willing to submit to 
restrictions, for the paramount purpose 
of winning the war, Americans would 
rebel against bureaucratic regulation 
Yet the radical, hon- 
est though he may be, will then pre- 
sent his scheme and it will be for the 
intelligent and patriotic American to 
fight against the adoption of so-called 
‘reforms’ which will be un-American, 
or which may properly be termed, 
‘Prussianistic.” 

“The problems that, after the war, 
we must meet and solve may be com- 
pared with the problems which our 
revolutionary forefathers faced in the 
founding of the nation. They must be 
met ccurageously and solved intelli- 
gently and patriotically. We must rec- 
ognize that we owe a responsibility to 
humanity, and there must be breadth 
and sincerity of thought and action. 
Selfishness must be forgotten, whether 
it be the selfishness of the radical or 
of the conservative. Aroused as we 
shall be to a realization of our duties 
and responsibilities, we must be active 
in our maintenance of the principle of 
American individualism. 

“We have solved our problems in the 
past, and I for one, am steadfast in 
the faith that we will solve them in 
the future, and if, by maintaining the 
high standard of individualism and hu- 
manity, we can infuse confidence into 
the nations who may look to us for 
guidance, we shall then have demon- 
strated that democracy is neither au- 
tocracy nor anarchy.” 

E. M. Grossman, general counsel of 
the Central States Life, St. Louis, was 


elected chairman; and Charles B. Wel- 


liver, American Central Life, is the 
new secretary of the legal section. 

In his report as retiring secretary 
Mr. Grossman dealt only with routine 
matters. 

The “Round Table” which was an- 
other suggestion of C. A. Atkinson, of 
the Federal Life, proved to be a great 
success. The interest in it was keen. 
Mr. Atkinson presided. He made an in- 
spiring patriotic address. 

This is also the first time the legal 
section has provided in its program for 
music. The singers were first class. 
After hearing the song “Land of Mine,” 
everybody was on his feet. 

H. W. Price, Illinois Life, talked on 
the case of Monahan versus Metropoli- 
tan Life. This had to do with bring- 
ing suit within the incontestable clause 
period and defense on the ground of 


‘fraud and misrepresentation. 


Greetings from the South were ex- 


CHARLES F. COFFIN 


In the discussion following the ad- 
dress of R. W. Stevens, of the Illinois 
“The Effect of the War on 
Agency Organizations,’ Charles F. Cof- 


Life on 


fin, the fearless vice-president of the 
State Life of Indianapolis, had the fol- 
lowing to say on the subject: 


“The companies are also finding their 
souls. The veneer is being removed 
and there is more sincerity. The war 
will drive the companies to genuine 
co-operation and the abandonment of 
cut-throat competition. There has been 
too much profession and too little per- 


formance.” 


tended by C. F. O'Donnell, Southwest- 
ern Life, Dallas. : 


Greetings from the Hast were given 
by William BroSmith, General Counsel 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford. That company is a new 
member in the American Life Conven- 
tion. It is the first of the large EHast- 
ern companies to join. It is a pioneer 
jn many marked innovations in the 
business and its entrance to the cir- 
cle of newer Southern and Western 
companies marks a milestone in the or- 
ganization’s development. Mr. BroSmith 
is recognized as a strong man in this 
business and a prominent figure in the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. The action of the Travelers 
signalizes the beginning of a closer har- 
mony between the two bodies. Mr. 
BroSmith talked on the “Spirit of Co- 
operation.” He was most cordially re- 
ceived. 

As in former years the legal section 
has had time only to hear papers read 
and no time for discussion, the extra 
time allotted this year was more than 
welcome. The discussions were eager- 
ly entered into. This feature will 
surely be retained. The attendance 
this year was larger than ever before. 
Between fifty and sixty were at the 
legal section meetings. This number 
represents half the membership of the 
American Life Convention and is 
twice as large as the usual attendance. 
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Chicago, September 17: 


As an earnest of how engrossed the 
legal section members were in their 
subjects, the golf links were neglected. 
During the session Tuesday a Chicago 
man stopped at the hotel with his ear, 
and sent in word that he was on his 
way to the links, and had room for 
two. Secretary Blackburn announced 
this from the floor, but not a man 
budged. That was the spirit of the 


meeting throughout all the sessions. 
* * CS 


EH. M. Grossman, general counsel, 
Central States Life, St. Louis, the new 
chairman of the legal section is a man 
of particular ability in his home and 
native city. He is a Harvard gradu- 
ate and a strong man in the legal pro- 
fession in St. Louis. He is actively 
connected with the Board of Educa- 
tion, his position being one of impor- 
tance and prominence. He has been 
general counsel for the Central States 
Life for a number of years, is also a 
director and a member of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Grossman is a 
member of the Artists’ Guild of St. 
Louis, and is prominent in artistic and 
literary circles. He was influential in 
organizing the Four Minute Men and 
takes an active part in all civic affairs, 
being identified with the Civic League 
and every organization that stands for 
better things in the community—an 
ideal choice for head of the legal sec- 


tion. 
* * * 


Everybody agreed that A. L. Brooks, 


General Counsel, Jefferson Standard 
Life, Greensboro, N. C., had in his 
“Spirit of a World Democracy,’ an 


unusually fine paper. It was com- 
mented upon freely and always in the 


highest terms. 
* * * 


James C. Jones, General Counsel, 
American National Assurance Co., St. 
Louis, was to have taken an active part 
in the “Round Table” discussion. Gen- 
eral regret was expressed at his not 


being able to attend. 
* * * 


Immediately after the sessions H. M. 


Orr left on a fishing trip. 
* * * 


Several members spoke of the clear- 
ness of E. B. Evans’, Counsel, Ameri- 
can Life, Des Moines, “Review of In- 
teresting Decisions.” That Mr. Evans’ 
paper had been prepared with pains- 
taking precision was evident. 


Further Inroads 
By Government 
Only in the Papers 
Says Thos. B. Love 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter. ) 
Chicago, September 20: 

Thomas B. Love, assistant secretary 
of the treasury, assured the convention 
that any knowledge he has of intention 
by the government to make further in- 
roads upon the insurance business, eX- 
ists only as he has seen it suggested, in 
the press. General applause followed 
this declaration. Mr. Love’s subject 


J. F. Onion Defines 
Insurable Interest 


GIVES LEGAL TECHNICALITIES 


Court Precedents Opposing Wagering 
Will Help Eliminate Some Life 
Insurance Evils 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 17: 


One of the papers which was fre- 
quently praised at the legal section 
meeting was that of John F. Onion, 
General Counsel, Southland Life. Mr. 
Onion’s subject was “Insurable Inter- 
est in Life,” and was replete with cita- 
tions and valuable references. In the 
course of his address Mr. Onion said: 

“A contract of life insurance is pe- 
culiar, in that it is not every pcrson 
that can become a party to it. Two 
forceful objections are made to the in- 
discriminate making of life insurance 
contracts. First, it is contended that 
if any person could make an insurance 
contract, that these would be wagering 
contracts, and second, that they would 
tend to encourage the taking of hu- 
man life, both being against public 
policy. Our courts and law writers ob- 
ject to the ‘wagering life’ life ingur- 
ance contract, because it is an un- 
earned gain. In other words, by wa- 
gering on human life, nothing is pro- 
duced. It is urged that unearned gains 
lead to idleness, and that useful busi- 
ness and industry are discouraged to 
that extent. Therefore, the initiative 
in procuring human life insurance con- 
tracts, if taken away from persons who 
gain by them, the making of such con- 
tracts cannot become a vocation, and 
hence these harmful tendencies will 
either disappear entirely or be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Personal Gain As An Element 


“Rather strange to relate, the sec- 
ond objection above named to insur- 
ance contracts has been less dwelt 
upon and the evils thereof less pointed 
out by our courts than the one relating 
to wagering contracts, yet it must be 
admitted as true, that in every policy 
where the insured and beneficiary are 
not the same, there is a possible temp- 
tation to the beneficiary to murder. 
That is to say, the opportunity for 
gain exists in case the crime can be 
concealed. Therefore, our courts and 
law writers properly conclude that un- 
less this temptation is controlled by 
some strong, counteracting motive, the 
contract is of such a nature as to~have 
a decidedly harmful tendency. Of 
course, there are safeguards that very 
largely eliminate this counteracting 
motive. In the first place, murder is 
severely punishable, and then again, 
the rule is universal that a beneficiary 
who murders the insured cannot re- 
cover. However, the question is some- 
times raised as to whether these safe- 
guards, just mentioned, are sufficient. 
Mr. Cook in his work on insurance 
strongly contends that these safe- 
guards are amply sufficient and that 
because of these, the bar as to insur- 
able interest is highly technical and 
absurd. 

Rests on Uncertain Foundation 

“Along this line, among other things, 
he says that if the contract of insur- 
ance is for the benefit of another than 


(Continued on page 15.) 


was “The Great Insurance Venture.” 
He talked for an hour explaining the 
magnitude of the enormous project the 
government has undertaken to provide 
for the nation’s soldiers and sailors. He 
gaid that the insurance business under- 
taken by the government thus far has 
been only such as was deemed absolute- 
ly essential to the rapid and efficient 
handling of war problems. 
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It was some time during 1905 that 
the American Life Convention was con- 
ceived in a conference between J. B. 
Reynolds, president of the Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company, and Chas. EH. 
Dark, vice-president of the American 
Central Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis. Their suggestion for a 
conference of companies looking to the 
organization was approved by Sidney 
A. Foster, secretary of the Royal Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, who gave his consent to the 
formal call and authorized his name to 
be signed to the letter calling for the 
first meeting at the Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago, November 20th, 1905. 

At the Chicago meeting there ap- 
peared representatives of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company, the Am- 
erican Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the Bankers Reserve Life In- 
surance Company, the Central Life of 
Des Moines, the Des Moines Life, the 
Federal Life, the Bankers Life of Lin- 
coln, the Security Mutual Life of Lin- 
coln, the Missouri State Life of St. 
Louis, the Meridian Life & Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, the Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga, Tenn., the 
Register Life & Annuity of Davenport, 
Ta., the Guaranty Mutual Life of Daven- 


How American Life Convention 


Started, and How It Has Grown 


From Report of President Harry L. Seay 
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port, Ia., and the Columbia Life of 
Cincinnati, O. 

After wrestling with the problem of 
organization, declaration of principles 
and other incidents, eight companies 
voted to call a meeting January 30, 
1906, at St. Louis, for the purpose of 
creating an association. They were 
the following: Kansas City Life, 
Meridian Life & Trust Company, Se- 
curity Mutual Life, Volunteer State 
Life, American Central Life, Bankers 
Reserve Life, Guaranty Mutual Life 
and the Central Life of Iowa. 


Those Attending Chicago Meeting 


It may be interesting to know that 
the following gentlemen were in at- 
tendance at the Chicago meeting: J. 
B. Reynolds, W. A. Lindly, Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, Samuel Bosworth Smith, B. 
H. Robison and Chas. E. Dark, each 
of whom was afterwards president; 
M. A. Woollen, C. H. Philpott, Mrs. C. 
E. Rawson, R. M. Wilbur and J. T. 
Casey, all—together with Messrs. Rob- 


ison and Dark,—since then called to 
their final reward; and Edward P. 
Melson, Arthur Jordan, Everett Wag- 
ner, Wm. M. Ratcliffe, Hermann Brack- 
man, George B. Peak, J. M. Emery, W. 
C. Wilson and T. W. Blackburn. All 
but the last four of these have retired 
from executive connection with life 
companies. 

From this small and uncertain be- 


ginning, the American Life Convention 
has grown until today we number 113 
company members. In the member- 
ship, every company mentioned above, 
excepting the Meridian Life & Trust 
Company, is on the membership roster, 
though the Register Life & Annuity 
is now the Register Life and the 
Guaranty Mutual is the Quaranty Life. 
The Meridian Life was reinsured in 
the Pan-American Life, a member of 
the Convention. 


Altogether we have had at one time 
and another 151 company members. 
Of this entire number only five with- 
drew and three of these were later 
re-admitted. The following members 
have. been reinsured or merged with 
other members: Meridian Life, Reli- 
able Life, Chicago Life, Greensboro 
Life, Majestic Life, U. S. Annuity and 
Life, Security Life & Annuity, Louisi- 
ana National Life, Florida Life, Citi- 
zens National Life, Michigan State 
Life, Northern Life of Dlinois, Colum- 
bia Life & Trust, Des Moines Life, 
American National of Virginia, Great 
Western Life, Empire Life, North State 
Life, Commercial Life, Sam Houston 
Life, San Antonio Life, American Home 
Life, Preferred Life, Aegis Life, Pio- 
neer Life of Fargo, Equitable Life of 
Texas, Intermediate Life, San Fran- 
cisco Life, Liberal Life, Oklahoma Na- 
tional Life, Amarillo National Life,— 
in all, thirty. The Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust Company, the Colorado National 
Life, the Guarantee Life, the Georgia 
Life and the Rome Insurance Company 
were absorbed by non-member com- 
panies. 

Total 


The total assets of the eight com- 
panies who voted to organize the 
American Life Convention as of De- 
cember 31, 1905, amounted to $3,441,- 
348. The same companies, December 
31, 1917, twelve years later (Meridian 
Life for 1915) had increased their 
assets to the handsome total of $36, 
429,853. The volume of business in 


Assets 
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for 
in 


force 
basis, 


these companies, written 
1905, was $61,732,873. The 


volume December 31, 1917, paid for, 


aggregated $329,117,548. The total 
assets of our organization, December 
31, 1917, were $475,676,362 and the total 
paid for business, $3,639,873,367. This is 
a marvelous record for a dozen years. 


We have today nine members who 
had less than $5,000,000 of business 
last December; thirty-two had between 
$5,000,000 and $10,000,000; thirty-eight 
had more than $25,000,000; twenty- 
one had over $50,000,000 and four ex- 
ceed $100,000,000. Reading the record 
backward we shall be surprised to note 
the development of these twelve years 
and to find that sixty-five of our com- 
panies were formed since 1904 and 
are therefore less than fourteen years 
old. The American Life Convention 
is a part of the story of life insurance 
activity in the United States for the 
period in which this great business 
spread itself out into the commercial 
life of practically every state in the 
Union as distinguished from the years 
preceding 1905 when life insurance was 
chiefly issued from New York and New 
England. 


Travelers Joins 


Naturally the membership has been 
for the most part confined to the West 
and South, though New England was 
entered when the United Life & Acci- 
dent Company of Concord, N. H., be- 
came a member in 1917, and this year 
the Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., joined our forces. 


All but four of our companies use 
some form of preliminary term valua- 
tion and this Convention has at all 
times adhered to its original declara- 
tion: ‘We favor the first year term 
method of valuation both in theory and 
practice and submit that it is safe, 
sound and scientific.” It is pleasing 
to know that this method of valuation 
is now approved in all but six states 
of the American Union. 


Legal reserve - - 
Surplus to protect policy holders - 
Business issued first 6 months of 1918 
Insurance in force - “ - 


C. N. SEARS, Secretary 


A. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, U.S. 


Total resources = “ a e 


$ 10,193,673.00 


8,288,433.00 
1,359,912.00 
22,219,259.00 
140,000,000.00 


EXTRACTS FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF EXAMINATION BY 
THE MISSOURI AND SOUTH DAKOTA INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 


“The Company is now doing business in twenty-one States.” 


“The Mortality experience has been quite favorable. In 1915 it was 56%, in 1916, 537%, 
and in 1917, 45% of the expected.” 


“The Company settles its claims on a fair and equitable basis.” 


“The total business issued last year was $50,500,000.00 as compared with $26,000,000.00 
in 1916, and $22,000,000.00 in 1914.” 


“This Company has had a remarkable growth in the past and its present condition and 
organization is such as to assure a more successful and substantial career in the future.” 


Attractive modern policies at the lowest cost consistent with safety has popularized 


“THE SUCCESSFUL WESTERN COMPANY” 


J. B. REYNOLDS, President 


# 
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When the President of the United 
States speaking on behalf of our peo- 
ple declared that we were at war with 
the Imperial German Government, 
plans were speedily put into prepara- 
tion that shall assure peace with honor 
to the American flag; and among the 
earliest of the major war-winning pro- 
posals was life insurance for those 
brave boys who will fly the Stars and 
Stripes over the broken battlements of 
autocracy. 

When the call to the colors came 
and training camps and cantonments 


R. W. STEVENS 


were organized, the business of life 
insurance was represented not. only 
ereditably but with honor by the num- 
ber and the caliber of the life insur- 
ance men in uniform. 

When the call for money came, the 
legal-reserve life insurance companies, 
under no pressure and without urg- 


ing, promptly invested to the extent 
of their ability their available cash 
resources in Liberty Bonds and im- 
mediately began shaping their finances 
for future purchases. r 


When it was found necessary to the 
fullest success of our Government in- 
surance plan to carry the message of 
its advantages and benefits to the in- 
dividual members of our armies, life 
insurance men in military service de- 
livered that message so enthusiasti- 
cally and so effectively as to astound 
us all when we read the figures that 
told of their achievements. 


When the call came for volunteers 
to carry on an intensive canvass for 
the sale of the Liberty Bonds, life in- 
surance men came marching strong, 
and how well they upheld their repu- 
tation for being the best salesmen in 
the world is a matter of public record, 
and— 

When our boys come marching home 
again victorious and triumphant, we 
shall find that of those who won the 
distinguished service medals, the chev- 
rons and the straps, no business, trade 
or profession shall show a higher per- 
centage to men engaged than will the 
business of life insurance; since in- 
itiative, resourcefulness, determina- 
tien and leadership, qualities which 
make for a distinguished military 


By R. W. Stevens, Vice-President Illinois Life 
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career, are among the first attributes 
of the successful life insurance man. 


War Clause 


In discussing the effect of the war 
on the agency organization, it seems 
advisable to review this subject from 
two standpoints: first, the effect upon 
the agents in the field; and second, 
the effect upon the agency department, 
Meaning thereby those who have to 
do with the employment and super- 
vision of agents. 

For many months prior to our par- 
ticipation as a belligerent in the Great 
War, agency managers generally were 
calling to the attention of their agents 
the great insurance-selling opportunity 
afforded by our undoubted nearness to 
war and the then ability of those who 
might be called for service to secure 
war-insurance at peace-time rates; 
that is, policies without a restrictive 
war-clause. 

As events have shown, the argu- 
ment suggested should have been one 
of the most compelling that insurance 
solicitors were ever permitted to use, 
but, as measured by new-business in- 
crease, uncertainly-impending war- 
service was neither a powerful nor a 
popular plea for insurance-prepared- 
ness. 

Immediately following the sixth of 
April, 1917, and up until the announce- 
ment of the Government plan of insur- 
ance, there came a demand for life 
insurance at peace-time rates to cover 
the hazard of war; but. except in the 
cave of those few companies whose 
officers reckoned that the war was 
three thousand miles away, war-clauses 
were immediately put in force which 
renuired the war-risk to pay an extra 
premium commensurate with the war- 
hazard. This meant the refusal of 
large amounts of easily-written busi- 
ness; caused much confusion and dis- 
satisfaction among agents and the 
eventual retirement of a considerable 
number of good solicitors who had 
snecialized on the insuring of young 
men and who could not adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions under 
which they were compelled to operate. 

The  war-clause-floundering period 
through which the companies passed 
during the first few months following 
our entrance into the war was not 
only disturbing to the agency organi- 
zation, but furnished a sordid spectacle 
of the lack of co-operation between 
home offices and clearly displayed the 
fact that when a business advantage 
appears to be at stake life insurance, 
as a great glorified institution, is as 
quickly sacrificed on the altar of per- 
sonal greed by those guiding the des- 
tinies of our companies as by the most 
partisan of their agents in the field. 

Thanks to the far-Seeing wisdom, 
and sound knowledge of insurance, of 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, the life companies were re- 
lieved of the necessity of even trying 
to handle war-insurance. and spared 
the odium that the unthinking were 
inclined to bestow upon them on the 
ground that failure to insure our sol- 
diers and gailors at peace-time rates 
was an unpatriotic act. 

Secretary McAdoo understood the 
ereat advantage of life insurance for 
those splendid men who are risking 
and laying down their lives that Lib- 
erty shall not perish from this earth, 
and knew that it was impossible for 
the life insurance companies to safelv 
cover, at such cost as our soldiers and 
sailors could bear. the extraordinary 
risk of engagement in war: therefore. 
he advocated and speedily had enacted 
a war-insurance measure which shall 


_tion of our Congress, 


First News of War Risk Bureau 


The news of the passage of the act 
authorizing the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance for Soldiers and Sailors was 
received with both consternation and 
joy by the men in the field; with con- 
sternation by those who were still hop- 
ing that their companies would throw 
down the bars to the war-risks and 
who feared that the Government in- 
surance plan would seriously curtail 
their business; but with joy by those 
sound-thinking life underwriters who, 
realizing the utter impossibility of com- 
pany insurance at rates within the 
reach of those who needed the war- 
risk protection, saw in the passage of 
the act protection for our fighters and 
the elimination from the insurance 
canvass of the fruitless and unprofit- 
able discussion of why their compa- 
nies were imposing extra premiums in 
new policies as a condition precedent 
to engaging in military or naval serv- 
ice. 

About September the first, 1917, the 
Government insurance plan was so 
widely known and well under way that 
competition for the war-risks had prac- 
tically ceased, and agents in the field 
were adjusting themselves to the new 
conditions surrounding their work. 


Draft Board rulings rapidly an- 
nounced showed that such large num- 
bers of men who were eligible to life 
insurance were ineligible to military 
service as to leave an ample field for 
the activities of those agents who pre- 
ferred to confine their solicitations to 
men of thirty-one and under. And, 
since when facing possible war-Service 
men with dependents as well as those 
dependents were so shockingly and 
terrifically impressed with the fact of 
their insurance-unpreparedness, great 
numbers of those finally exempted be- 
came not only willing but eager pros 
pects for more life insurance. 

To life insurance men of the right 
sort no greater inspiration and reason 
for self-gratulation was ever given 
than the unqualified and magnificent 
endorsement of their business and 
their work by the adoption of the 
Government plan for the insurance of 
soldiers and Sailors. Life insurance 
for those who venture the supreme 
sacrifice was among the first of the 
war-winning measures to receive the 
earnest consideration and early ac- 
and in effect, 
when adopting its insurance plan, our 
Government, through its great leaders, 
said that an insured citizen is a_ bet- 
ter, a more efficient and a more reli- 
able citizen than the one who is un- 
insured. 

If there ever was a time when life 
insurance advocates should have a 
special pride in their work, now is that 
time, since never before in the history 
of our business have ibe benefits of 
and need for life insurance been so 
soberly, impressively and extensively 
brought to the attention of our people. 

It truly is a great thing to be a life 
insurance man these days—a real life 
insurance man. Upon no other peace- 
time business has our Government 
placed such a high mark of approval 
as it has placed upon the business 
of life insurance, and never since its 
beginning has the business of life in- 
surance selling had the opportunity 
and the encouragement to attain to the 
dignified and respected standing that 
can now be enjoyed by those who are 
worthy; and the worthy representa- 
tives in the field give every indication 
that in so far as it lies within their 
power the present splendid gain in 
the estimation and esteem of the in- 
suring public will be held and made 
secure. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that field conditions and the kind and 
caliber of men authorized to carry on 
the business of life insurance selling 
are determined by agency departments 


agers in the securing and handling of 
agents, and according to how well the 
agency department of each company 
understands and adjusts itself to these 
conditions will depend its future pres- 
tige in the selling field. 

One of the already noticeably-bene- 
ficial effects of our participation in 
the Great War is the increasing de- 
mand for efficiency and hustling on 
the part of every man engaged in or 
capable of engaging in any useful oc- 
cupation. 

The industrial loafer, slacker and 
drone is getting just as unpopular and 
much despised as the draft-dodger, and 
this condition certainly augurs well 
for the future prosperity and greatness 
of America. 

For too many years the doors of 
agency departments have been wide 
open to men who are unambitious, in- 
efficient, incapable and unfit to repre- 
sent the great institution of life in- 
surance. They have been tolerated in 
the business simply because the Amer- 
ican people have been easy going and 
kindly disposed toward those weak- 
lings who have made insurance solicit- 
ing nothing more than a polite form 
of begging. 


Times Changing Fast 

But, times are changing—changing 
fast. Unless we misread the signs the 
temper of our people will soon be such 
that the mendicant agent whose only 
excuse for carrying a ratebook is that 
he wants to get a commission, hav- 
ing neither the ability nor the desire 
to intelligently render a real life-in- 
surance service, will enjoy as much 
standing and get as scant considera- 
tion as the husky hobo who panhandles 
the kitchen door because he is hungry. 

With an annually increasing efec- 
tiveness for more than half a century 
prior to our participation in the Great 
War, our legal reserve life insurance 
companies were the chiefest advocates 
of thrift; yet, while preaching and 
teaching thrift, those same companies 
have been guilty of wanton waste in 
their new-business-producing depart- 
ments. 

Competition forced extravagance and 
deplorable methods upon even the most 
conservative and conscientious of 
agency departments. The Will-o’-the- 
Wisp of volume led to the extensive 
equipment of thousands of agents who 
had been persuaded or cajoled into the 
taking of an agency contract, a very 
small percentage of whom had any 
true conception of the business of life 
insurance and the mission of the life 
insurance agent, or had any honest 
intention of making even a half-heart- 
ed effort to secure new policyholders. 

Economies 

Necessity is teaching us the way to 
many economies which otherwise we 
would never have known, and produc- 
tion costs continue to rise. 

In the last analysis increased costs 
of operation must result either in an 
increase in selling prices or a reduc- 
tion in profits unless such economies 
can be learned and practiced as mean 
a tremendous saving out of former 
expenses. 

The business of life insurance is not 
one that easily lends itself to an ad- 
vance in the price of the product, 
therefore, in order that the margins 
may be maintained reasonably within 
the range of former years, we are un- 
der even a greater necessity than con- 
fronts other lines of business to make 
material reductions in our operating 
costs. 

That material reductions in agency 
operating costs can be made not only 
without iniury but to the advantage 
of our business, I am confident; and 
in support of my view T think it neces- 
gary to call attention to only a few of 
the glaringly wasteful methods com- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Job Hedges Makes 


Hit in 


Speech in Characteristic Vein 


Convention Members Enjoy Bright and Rapid Fire Oratory of 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents’ Counsel in Feature 


Not on Program. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 19: 


Rich humor, sound logic and deep 
pathos were combined in the truly re- 
markable address of Colonel Job H. 
Hedges. It was a surprise and treat 
for all, not being on the program. Re- 
ferring to the remarks of Mr. Sullivan 
Wednesday, Colonel Hedges said that 
a deep note had been struck when the 


COL. JOB EH. HEDGES 


problem of the present generation was 
described as one of spirit and soul. In 
these lie the fundamentals of business 
and government. 

These are some of the shafts of light 
snatched from Mr. Hedges’ talk: 

Many a man will die for his religion 
aithough he does not practice it. Many 
a man will die for his country in time 
of war who pays no attention to civic 
duties in time of peace. 

An efficiency expert is a man who 
would run your business for himself at 
your expense if you would let him. 

I don’t know much about hiring 
agents but I know that a man is either 
a man or a shrimp; once a shrimp al- 
ways a shrimp. 

Everything starts from emotion other 
than from a mental process. Where 
there is no soul and no spirit there is 
no life. This war will determine for 
us whether we are a nation with a 
soul or only a lot of people accident- 
ally living together. 

This country never thought nation- 
ality since its existence until August, 
1914. 

We have always given freely to vic- 
tims of fire, flood and famine but we 
have given individually, never as a 
sation. A crime in Belgium is a crime 
in the United States; morals are not 
yet, thank God, a matter of geography. 


Life Insurance Based on Emotion 


Life insurance is predicated upon an 
emotion and it never fails as long as 


that emotion is kept before the eye of 
the insurance man. It has failed only 
when the insurance man has become 
intoxicated with the drug of material 
success. We must be insurance men 
of high grade. 


This war is to determine whether 
or not men and women shall live by 
the grace of God or by the favor of 
temporal man. This can best be 
grasped by insurance men. Their prop- 
osition is to induce men and women 
to do something for some one else, the 
act not to be marked with a dollar 
sign. 


Efficiency is not altogether volume, 
there must be quality to make it lasv. 


Sit down with a few men anywhere 
nd discuss any problem, they will im- 
mediately begin to argue why it can or 
can not be done and quote percentages 
and per capitas, but what is a per 
capita if you haven’t it? 

The man who betrays the profession 
of life insurance igs as much a traitor 
as he who plots against his country 
because he causes people to lose faith. 

The trouble is we all want our re- 
ward the same day we perform the 
act. We fear we may not be recog- 
nized. It is better to be overlooked 
at the time than to be discovered when 
we do not want to be. ; 

It is better not have so much but to 
have a title to it. 

It is better to be a plain ordinary 
man than to be nervous when a stran- 
ger speaks to you suddenly. Many men 
become uncomfortable when the light 
is turned on. 

Avoid the line of demarkation that 
distinguishes between those who are 
confined and those who are at large. 
Avoid the necessity for carrying cash 
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bail. A man is not a good citizen 
morally simply because he does not 
violate the penal code. 

Lots of men think they will be con- 
sidered fools if they do not claim to 
know something about everything they 
never heard of. Many think they are 
being called when they are only being 
whispered. 

We have been reforming this coun- 
try for so long that the country has 
gotten nervous and the people con- 
fused. I have known people to talk 


for prohibition in whose presence it 
was not safe to light.a match. 

One does not have to give up his 
religion because his minister erred. 
One does not have to give up matri- 
mony because he happens to pick the 
wrong mother-in-law. ; 

Generosity is not how much one 
gives but how much one has got. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
man of German extraction but it is 
important to know when he forgot his 
extraction. 


Predicts Lower Insurance Cost 
With Better Mortality Experience 


Dr. W. A. Evans of Chicago, Believes Future Will Bring Lower 
Insurance Rates—Sees Big Advance When High Mortality 
Diseases Are Conquered—Warns Against After-War Condi- 
tions, Which He Believes Will be Bad for a Number of Years, 


Unless Taken in Hand. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 19: 


After hearing the address of Dr. W. 
A. Evans, of Chicago, former president 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, the convention adopted a reso- 
lution recommending that members be- 
come identified with the health asso- 
ciation and that their representatives 
be encouraged to give personal aid to 
all efforts intended to improve local 
sanitary conditions. /This is the same 
resolution as was adopted by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
December 7, 1917. 


Dr. Evang read a paper entitled 
“Effect of Health Work by Members 
of the Public Health Association on 
Death Rates.” He represented that the 
companies have benefited greatly by 
the progress that has been made to- 
ward lessening disease and lowering 
the death rate. He proprsed tbat the 
companies combine with the agency 
which has for years been bringing this 
about. 

He observed that the cost of every- 
thing has gone up except life insurance 


and that the cost of annuities has ad- 
vanced. 
Great Improvement in Life Expectancy 
New groups are becoming insurable 
and geographical restrictions have been 
removed. 'The great reduction in the 
death rate from typhoid, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough 
and smallpox was noted. General life 
expectancy is higher. Malaria and res- 
piratory diseases are now being at- 
tacked. . 
The speaker predicted that life in- 


‘surance rates would be lower as time 


goes on. The health association wants 
to take on new duties which will create 
additional expense. . 

Dr. Evans said that the first heavy 
drop in the death rate took place when 
the existence of gross filth was recog- 
nized as the cause of disease and the 
filth removed. The next drop came 
when the germ theory was fully de- 
veloped and acted upon. 

Further Drop May Be Expected 

There can be no further decisive 
drop in cities having efficient health 
departments, at least for the present, 
but when heart disease, degenerative 
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liseases and cancer have been con- 
uered another diminution may be ex- 
pected. The speaker urged all com- 
‘panies to join his association, attend 
its meetings and establish a _ special 
section to work actively in the interest 
of disease prevention especially against 
degenerative diseases. ‘Take politics 
out of the city health departments,’ 
he demanded. 


Must Guard Against After-War Con- 
ditions 


Dr. Evans’ remarks on what happens 
after a war were illuminating. It is 


generally believed that war is a great 
cleanser of politics, morals and an ele- 
vater of ideals. Dr. Evans said history 
does not teach this. After the Civil 
War, after the people had become ac- 
customed to acting as a unit, there 
was a revival of individual incentive 
and license which produced for ten 
years the greatest debauchery in our, 
history. He said we must guard 
against a repetition of this. The 
speaker declared that further improve- 
ment in health conditions must take 
place in the country at large and in 
the smaller cities. 


Some of Bright Lights Enliven the 
Convention With Personal Persiflage 


_James VY. Barry Side-steps the Mantle cf Too Much Knowledge With 
Which Pres. Seay Weuld Clothe Him—Happy Future State of 
Uniform Court Decisicns—Speakers Get Stage Fright from 
Pres. Seay’s Introductions Which Overwhelm Them. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 19: 


No life insurance convention would 
be quite complete without hearing 
from James V. Barry, assistant sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Life. In 
introducing him, President Seay ex- 
tolled his extensive knowledge of 
things generally. The adroit Barry 
came back with the rejoinder that it 
is better not to know so much as to 
know so many things that are not 
true. 


For the first forty-eight hours of his 
stay in Chicago, Mr. Barry was en- 
meshed in the intricacies of the legal 
section. He noted Major Atkinson’s 
remark that when we have uniform 
court decisions we will get somewhere. 
Then Barry added that such a condi- 
tion although desirable would result 
in a lot of life insurance counsel go- 
ing to the poor house. Mr. Barry said 
he came along only as excess baggage 
of Frank Ewing and like the nigger’s 
razor was carried just for moral ef- 
fect. 


‘Tf you all were not such good 
friends of mine I would not tell you so 


much,” he said, remarking that after 
all nothing matters much now except 
winning the war. Then he recited a 
few of his well-selected poems touch- 
ing on the present great struggle. 
Chairman Seay is a master in fram- 
ing introductions. He overwhelms his 
speakers. They waver in fear that 
they cannot measure up. After 
Colonel Hedges had been introduced he 
observed that in all probability he out- 
points Mr. BroSmith in the possession 
of rare talents. The Colonel evinced 
keen delight in the thought that the 
illustrious: counsel for the Travelers 
had at last been placed where he be- 
longs. He tried to make it clear to 
his audience that BroSmith was not 
as he said embarrassed when he was 
asked to speak the day before, but that 
he was simply caught off his guard. 
Job E. Hedges said he knew I. Smith 
Homans would make a fine address be- 
cause he is a Princeton man. Hedges 
is also a Princeton man. Sheppard 
Homans, the father of I. Smith, was 
graduated from there and it is also 
President Seay’s alma mater. Mr. Bro- 
Smith was not given a chance to say 
where he obtained his learning. 


“Rternal Vigilance 


is the Price of 


Liberty,” Says Eugene J. McGivney 


The Above Quctaticn Concluded the Address on “Life Insurance 


and Patriotism,” Delivered 
Pan American Life, 


Thursday 


by the General Counsel of the 
Afternoon—Extraordinary 


Powers Must Be Returned te the Peenle After War. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 19: 


In the course of his address on “Life 
Insurance and Patriotism’ Eugene J. 
McGivney, general counsel for the Pan 

_ American Life of New Orleans, said: 

Personal thrift as a habit, which our 
Government is today so strongly rely- 
ing upon as an aid to victory, is a 
trait that life insurance companies 
have played a large part in moulding 
into the character of the people of our 
Nation. 


When the Federal Government de- 
cided to insure the lives of soldiers 


and sailors as a means of providing a 
pension for their dependents, a high 
tribute was paid to the plan of thrift 
as taught by the time-honored insti- 
tution of life insurance. 

We all remember when war was 
thrust upon us how the conscience of 
life insurance officials was torn be- 
tween a sober duty owed to holders 
of old policies and to stockholders, and 
a patriotic impulse for liberality to 
new policyholders that might be called 
into service. 

The development of life insurance 
over a long era of peace made no pro- 


vision for the catastrophe of war, 


Companies were subjected to the un- 
provided-for war risk on old policies 
and were confronted with the necessity 
of making provisions for the writing of 
new life insurance in time of war. 

To the everlasting credit of the busi- 
ness, there has never been a single 
suggestion as far as I am aware that 
life insurauce companies be classed as 
slackers or profiteers. 

Notwithstanding the unknown quan- 
tity in mortality tables of the hazard 
of war risk, life insurance companies 
have not ceased to write insurance 
during the war. 


No Increased Rates 

Notwithstanding the enormous  in- 
crease of expenses and taxes brought 
on by the war, premium rates to civil- 
ians for life insurance have remained 
the same while the prices of every 
other commodity have soared. 

Where ian extra premium has been 
added for military and naval service, 
in every instance a provision was 
made that any excess above the ac- 
tual amount necessary to pay the ad- 
ditional cost of the war risk would be 
returned to the policyholder by the 
company at the end of the war. 

From the very beginning life insur- 
ance companies have earnestly co-op- 
erated with the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. The companies recognize that 
the additional premium required for 
the war risk in life insurance is a diffi- 
cult problem, and that any attempt to 
minimize it should have back of it the 
subsidy of the United States Govern- 
ment. For that reason life insurance 
companies writing war risk insurance 
policies can in no sense be regarded as 
competitors of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. They welcome the Government 


taking the responsibility off their 
hands. 
Life insurance companies have re- 


sponded promptly and generously to 
every call that has been made upon the 
business interests of this country. 

The amount of subscriptions to the 
Third Liberty Loan are not available, 
but I have seen a tabulation of the 
subscriptions of 182 life insurance com- 
panies to the first and second Liberty 
Loans showing a total of $171,000,000, 
and that this amount subscribed in 
six months was 80 per cent. of the 
total estimated increase of invested 
assets for that period. 

These figures, with the knowledge 
that we have of substantial invest- 
ments in War Savings Stamps and gen- 
erous contributions to Red Cross and 
other humanity war work, will show 
that life insurance companies stand 
high in the record of response to the 
patriotic appeals of our Government. 

It is estimated that .the agents of 
life insurance companies have in the 
first and second Liberty Loan drives 
secured at least $140,000,000 of sub- 
scriptions. 

No greater recognition of the moral 
force of life insurance could have been 
had than the recent decision of the 
Provost Marshal that the business of 
soliciting life insurance was not to be 
regarded as a non-essential employ- 
ment. 

Indeed the business of insurance 
generally may justly claim to have 
done a full share in helping to win 


the war, since it can be shown that 
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virtually all of the insurance earnings 

from the beginning of the war have 

been invested in Government war se- 

curities. 

Unprecedented Functions 
Expedients 

While life insurance companies do 
not view with any special alarm, the 
Federal Government engaging in the 
business of life insurance, every 
thoughtful person must recognize that 
the future welfare of our country is 
fraught with danger unless the many 
unprecedented functions assumed by 
our Federal Government are well un- 
derstood to be only temporary expedi- 
ents adopted to win the struggle for 
our national self-preservation. 

An anomalous situation arises out of 
the conditions that have been forced 
upon this country by the exigency of 
war. In order to put into the hands of 
our Government the power to efficient- 
ly transform our resources to a war 
basis, it has been necessary to make 
the most radical changes in our busi- 
ness and living conditions. 

The law of supply and demand has 
practically been suspended. Some of 
the most sacred of our traditions and 
constitutional guarantees have been set 
aside under the stress of the great war. 


Temporary 


Return Power to People 

The very evil of centralized power, 
which we believe to be the funda: 
mental weakness of the form of Gov- 
ernment of the enemy countries which 
we are now fighting, appears now to be 
a necessary measure to resort to in 
times of war. 

As long as the necessities of wai 
exist, we should all continue to cheer- 
fully uphold the President in his dec- 
laration that in dealing with the ene- 
mies of democracy, force to the utter- 
most extent shall be used. But if 
there is a single thought from my ad- 
dress that I wish to leave uppermost 
with you, it is that, if our constitu- 
tional liberties are to be preserved, 
when acquiescing in the extraordinary 
powers assumed by our Federal Gov- 
ernment, we must do so with a mental 
reservation that we are determined to 
see that these powers are returned to 
the people at the end of the war. We 
must remember that, ‘Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” 


Omaha Gets 
Next Convention 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 


Chicago, September 19: 

Omaha, Nebraska, was selected as 
the place of the next annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention. Aside 
from being somewhat of an insurance 
center, the selection was no doubt made 
ag a tribute to the Conventions hard 
working and faithful secretary, Te Ne 
Blackburn. 


Kuhns Unable 
To Attend Meeting 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 


Chicago, September 19: 

George Kuhns, president of the Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines, being ill, was un- 
able to attend. His paper on “Invest- 
ments and Rates of Interest,” was read 
by Secretary Blackburn, 
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Kill the Hun 
Kill his Hope 


One KILLS the Hun, the other kills his 
hope. And to kill his hope of victory is as es- 
sential right nowas to kill his fighting hordes. 
For while hope lasts, the Wolf of Prussia will 
force his subject soldiers to the fighting line. 

We have floated other loans, built a great 
fleet of ships,sunk pirate submarines,sent our 
men across and shown the Kaiser’s generals 
what American dash and grit and initiative 
can do. The Hun has felt the sting of our 
bullets and the thrust of our bayonets. 
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He is beginning to understand America 
Aroused—to dread the weight of our arms 
and energy. 

This 1s a crucial moment. Nothing can so 
smother the Hun morale, so blast his hopes, 
as a further message from a hundred million 
Freemen, a message that.says in tones that 
cannot be misunderstood, “Our lives, our 
dollars, our ALL. These are in the fight for 
that Liberty which was made sacred by the 


sacrifices of our forefathers.” 


This space contributed for tse Winning of the War by 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


September 21, 1918 


September 21, 1918 
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Investments and Rates of Interest 
By George Kuhns, President Bankers’ Life of Des Moines 
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The mighty aggregate of capital 
whieh life insurance companies are 
called upon to invest, makes the plac- 
ing of their funds a most important 
branch of the business, and it is gen- 
erally conceded that the investments 
should be made from the standpoint 
of security rather than of speculative 
profit. 

My observation has led me to be- 
lieve that there is no better invest- 
ment for life insurance funds than 
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GEORGE KUHNS 


mortgages on cultivated agricultural 
lands. One of the factors which has 
been most important in the up-build- 
ing of many of our Middle West life 
companies into strong financial insti- 
tutions is the high character of their 
investments which have been very 
largely in farm mortgages. Until re- 
cently large Eastern life companies as 
a class have not invested heavily in 
farm mortgages, that particular field 
having been left largely to the West- 
ern companies. One of the great Hast- 
ern companies made its first farm loan 
only a little over a year ago. We quote 
as follows from the official report of 
the company on its first year’s ex- 
perience in this class of investment: 
“The one outstanding fact at the 
close of the first year as an investor 
in this field is that there is still an 
adequate supply of strictly first class 
farm mortgages for the investment of 
life insurance funds at satisfactory 
rates of interest. Several forces have 
had a tendency, however, during this 
period, to lessen the volume of mort- 
gages. Foremost of these is, of course, 
the wonderful prosperity of the Am- 
erican farmer. Wheat, cotton, grain 
and hogs at prevailing prices are ef- 
fective mortgage lifters. 
“Notwithstanding these restrictions 
the company was able to get a satis- 
factory rate of interest as well as a 
satisfactory selection of loans. Fur- 
thermore, there has been a steady rise 
in the average rate, due chiefly to the 
continued absorption of liquid funds by 


the demands of war. At the close of 
the 12-month period we were getting 
in the various states, from %4 to 1 pet 
cent. more than at the beginning. This, 
too, notwithstanding stricter condi- 
tions, as, for instance, a limitation of 
the pre-payment privilege, which will 
tend to keep the money out when once 
placed—an important matter in con- 
nection with the investments of life 
insurance companies, where overhead 
costs must be kept at the minimum.” 
Fine Argument For Farm Investment 

This report is unconsciously, per- 
haps, one of the best possible argu- 
ments for investment of life insurance 
funds in farm loans. The report re- 
fers to the absorption of liquid funds 
by the demands of war. One of the 
strong arguments advanced against 
the investment of life insurance money 
in farm mortgages has been that they 
are not liquid assets. It is indeed true 
that they are not liquid assets, and for- 
tunately so, for the life insurance com- 
panies; they are not likely to congeal 
as have some classes of stocks and 
bonds held in large amounts by some of 
our life insurance companies. A man, 
representing a company which has in- 
vested funds extensively in stocks and 
bonds, was recently enlarging upon the 
excellencies of these liquid assets, 
when it was called to his attention 
that since the war has come on, many 
companies would not be able to make 
satisfactory showings if their holdings 
of stocks and bonds were carried at 
the market values. During the same 
conversation it was brought out that 
in the course of the last thirty years 
life insurance companies have held 
large amounts of stocks and bonds in 
railroads which have gone into the 
hands of receivers, while the farmers 
back of the farm mortgage loans have 
been continuously and almost univer- 
sally prosperous. The result has been 
stability of values for farm loans, 
which has precluded the necessity for 
changes in the basis of valuation such 
as were required to maintain a fair 
margin of solvency in connection with 
large bondholdings. 


Quotes W. A. Hutcheson 


From an address recently delivered 
before the Association of Life. Insur- 
ance Presidents by William A. Hutche- 
son, second vice-president of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, New 
York, I quote: “Coming now to the 
existing investments of the life com- 
panies, there are probably no better or 
safer investments to be found any- 
where. He is an optimist, however, 
who thinks that with the increased la- 
bor costs, new and increased taxes, and 
the higher rate of interest now cur- 
rent, these investments will maintain 
their old values.” 

Mr. Hutcheson undoubtedly had in 
mind the investments in railroad se- 
curities when he made this statement; 
he could not have meant farm mort- 
gages as their values are unaffected by 
present conditions and the new loans 


bear a better rate of interest. The 


insurance-trade press has_ recently 
brought out the point that the life 
insurance companies of America have 
one-fourth of their assets invested in 
railroad stocks and bonds. Millions of 
policyholders are thus interested in the 
future status of such securities and 
in the action which the Government 
will take in safeguarding the interests 
of these companies with approximate- 
ly $1,500,000,000 so invested. There 
would be no question in the minds of 
those interested if this vast sum of 
money had been invested in farm mort- 
gage loans instead of securities sub- 
ject to fluctuation. 

The experience of companies invest- 
ing their funds in farm mortgages is 
proof of the excellence of those se- 
curities. 


Lost $193,000 in 46 Years 


One life insurance company reports 
that the total loss upon investments of 
$133,000,000 during the vicissitudes of 
forty-six years, has been only $193,000. 
That is only fourteen hundredths of 
“ne per cent. A Vermont company, 
which has investing its money 
‘n mortgage loans for twenty years, re- 
ports that it has loaned $68,000,000 to 
farmers and that no part of the prin- 
cipal or interest has been lost, rebated 
ry discounted; also, that not a piece 
of property has been acquired, nor is 
there at present any prospect of loss 
5n outstanding loans. 

The experience of the Bankers Life 
Company has been that during the 
forty years since the organization of 
the Company, over seventy-three mil- 
lions of dollars of such securities have 
been purchased without the loss of a 
single dollar of principal or interest. 


been 


Highest Class of Securities 

The history of the farm loan busi- 
ness in the United States also demon- 
strates that farm mortgage loans are 
securities of the highest possible class; 
the prosperous farmers being the men 
who carry the mortgages. The old 
fashioned illusion that a mortgage on 
the farm is the sign of a poor farmer 
was dispelled a long time ago. The 
most prosperous American farmers are 
those who carry the heaviest mort- 
gages, and the greatest volume of farm 
mortgages is to be found in the most 
prosperous farming states of the na- 
tion. Iowa alone has a farm mortgage 
debt of nearly a half billion dollars 
and farmers of Iowa are admittedly as 
prosperous as any in the nation. The 
farmers have shrewdly taken advan- 
tage of the mortgage loan system and 
carry their loans from year to year, 
while using their working capital to 
make more money. Instead of pay- 
ing off their loans, they renew them 
and use the money to buy additional 
lands and to make other investments. 
In this manner the life insurance com- 
panies have aided to an appreciable ex- 
tent in the building-up and improve- 
ment of the great Middle West. They 
have been a great aid to the farmers, 
and the farmers have been a great aid 
to them by developing a tremendous 
field of the highest class securities to 
be had with a good interest return. 

To quote from a recent issue of “The 
Northwestern Banker”: “There are no 
investments made today which are 
more stable and more profitable than 
the farm mortgage. The two greatest 


makers and holders of farm mortgages 
are the banks and the life insurance 
companies and each of these- institu- 
tions may be justly proud of what they 
have done toward the building-up of 
the various communities of this coun- 
try, and the development and prog- 
ress of the central west. The institu- 
tion which loans money to the farm- 
er who is developing his Jand, is do- 
ing a service to humanity and indi- 
rectly to our Government, and does a 
distinct favor to that borrower if he 
advises him to protect his estate and 
protect his loan by sufficient life in- 
surance.” A few figures will help give 
some idea of the magnitude of the 
farm loan business of the United 
States, the aggregate of which is es- 
timated at something over $4,000,000,- 
000.. Interest on this sum at 54 per 
cent. means an annual payment of 
$220,000,000. 

The magnitude of this business in- 
dicates that it is perfectly stabilized 
and the universal experience is that 
there is no dearth of investment op- 
portunities in this field. 


Superiority of Real Estate Loans 


Fortunately the superiority of real 
estate loans is not limited to stability 
of values and uniform security, but also 
includes the one remaining factor of 
importance in the investment field, 
namely, the rate of return. The sta- 
tistics of life insurance companies dis- 
close the fact that the an- 
nual returns have been considerably 
greater on real estate loans than on 
stocks and bonds. Among the com- 
panies investing largely in the latter 
securities, an average return in ex- 
cess of 5 per cent. on invested funds 
is a rare exception. The average rate 
of one of the largest companies in the 
country has been but little in excess of 
414 per cent. On the other hand 5 
per cent. has been practically the mini- 
mum rate for first class real estate 
loans, an average earning of 514 per 
cent. being by no means uncommon 
even among the companies carrying 
such loans in large aggregate amounts. 


assured 


lowa Viewpoint 


From the standpoint of our Iowa 
companies, one of the most important 
features in the investment field is the 
Iowa Investment Law, which makes it 
impossible for a company of our state 
to invest in speculative securities. In- 
dustrial stocks and bonds are excluded 
and in fact the law practically limits 
the companies to bonds of United 
States and its political subdivisions and 
real estate loans which shall be limited 
in each case to fifty per cent. of the 
appraised value of the property, 
clusive of improvements, or forty per 
cent. of the appraised value including 
improvements of brick or stone. The 
record of the Bankers Life Company 
is typical of the conditions existing in 
Towa as a result of the Iowa law. The 
assets of the Company amount to $33,- 
000,000 of which $30,000,000 is first 
mortgage loans on real estate with an 
aggregate appraised value of $111,000,- 
000. The Iowa law is indeed of real 
value to the policyholders of the Iowa 
life insurance companies, and as re- 
cently acknowledged by a prominent 
Californian who carries insurance in 
company, is 


ex- 


an Iowa considered of 


importance by the policyholders. 
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Simmons Elected President— 
Make Change in Constitution 


New Members of Executive Committee, With Ex-President Seay 
as Chairman—More Authority for Committee. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 20: 


E. G. Simmons is the new president 
of the American Life Convention, elect- 
ed by acclamation. He is vice-president 
and general manager of the Pan Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Co. of New Orleans. 
He is a young man full of vigor, who 


E. G. SIMMONS 


entered the life insurance field 15 years 
ago with the State Life. He helped or- 
ganize the Pan-American Life and has 
ever since been its vice-president and 
general manager. He is a graduate of 
Washington University, St. Louis. He 
has had practical experience in every 
branch of life insurance work. In seven 
years his company has acquired fifty 
millions of insurance’ and resources of 
six and a half millions. He has been a 
member of the executive committee of 
the American Life Convention for four 
years and has been particularly active 
in legislative work. 


Changes Made in Constitution 


Important changes were made in the 
constitution of the American Life Con- 
vention on resolution by R. W. Stev- 
ens, of the Illinois Life. The change 
gives the executive committee full con- 
trol of salaried employes of ithe organ- 


ization, electing them and _ guiding 
them. 
Heretofore the salaried secretary 


and the general counsel have been elec- 
ted by the entire membership. In 
presenting his resolution, Mr. Stevens 
said: 

“The object and intent of this amend- 
ment is to place in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive committee the full control of 
those in the employ of the convention 
and who under the practices of the con- 
vention operate under the direction of 
the executive committee. Viewed pure- 
ly as a business proposition, it seems to 
me that the committee upon whom is 
placed by the convention the respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the affairs of 
the association, with the assistance of 


a paid secretary and treasurer, should 
have the naming of the person or per- 
sons to fill those offices, and should not 
be required to face the possible contin- 
gency of having those offices filled by 
a person or persons who, because of 
election by vote of the convention, 
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might be unwilling to follow the direc- 
tions of the executive committee, if that 
committee had no voice in their elec- 
tion.” 

The new members of the executive 
committee are: H. W. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Central Life, Illinois; H. R. Cun- 
ningham, vice-president and general 
manager, Montana Life, and Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., vice-president, Atlantic Life. 
Retiring President Seay was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The retiring members are Messrs. 
Abels, Grimsley, and Reynolds. 


September 21, 1918 


PROTECTS BUSINESS GENIUS 


One of the points mady by Governor 
Lowden in his address was that the 
great asset, business genius, was not 
protected until the life insurance man 
came along. 


ARDREY NOT AT MEETING 


Members were deprived of the pleas- 
ure of hearing J. Howard Ardrey, vice- 
rresident of National Bank of Com- 
n:erce, New York, owing to illness of 
his father-in-law. 
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Re-Insurance And 
Inspection Suggestions 
of President Seay 


WANTS TWO COMMITTEES NAMED 


Annual Address of President Tells of 
Activities of American Life 
Convention Committees 


In his annual report to the American 
Life Convention President Seay recom- 
mended the appointment of two com- 
mittees to handle respectively the ques- 
tion of re-insurance and inspections. 
His recommendations along this line 
follow: 


The war has created many new and com- 
plex problems. It not only has curtailed our 
field of operations, but has increased our ex- 
pense. First, the draft act calling to the 
colors all ages between twenty-one and thirty 
deprived us of insuring most of those ages. 
and now the second draft act extends our 
difficulties and deprivations to all in the 
ages between eighteen and forty-five. Many 
of our agents have gone, more of our em- 
ployes, and we are up against the necessity 
of writing in restricted ages with a smaller 
and less able agency force, and of conducting 
our offices with much less efficient help. Con- 
ditions have forced on us a need for economy 
in every line. To my mind the American 
Life Convention can aid in this economy in 
two particular endeavors—re-insurance and 
inspections. 

From reports received from fifty-eight com- 
panies, I find that those fifty-eight companies 
re-insured over $50,000,000 of business and have 
an annual re-insurance of over $16,000,000. As 
there are 113 companies in the American Life 
econvention, I feel safe in assuming that the 
total amount of re-insurance of all companies 
will exceed $100,000,000 and that the total 
of annual re-insurance will exceed 
$32,000,000. As the Medical Exchange has been 
beneficial and has given this service at cost, 
so can re-insurance be had by our companies 
at cost. There are several ways in which this 
re-insurance can be effected. A mutual com- 
pany can be organized among those desiring 
to enter into the scheme; or a corporation can 
be organized among our companies, each tak- 
ing the amount of stock permitted or allotted. 
Proper rules and regulations should be adopted 
and the organization placed in strong hands. 
During the same period the fifty-eight com- 
panies above referred to, had two hundred 
thousand inspections and paid for them over 
$200,000 and it is safe to assume that the totat 
inspections of all American Life Convention 
companies will exceed four hundred thousand 
for which they will have to pay about half 
a million dollars. 

It has been practically decided to place the 
secretary’s office in some central location, and 
these companies or bureaus could be located 
in the same place; and by placing them un- 
der one management a pronounced saving 
could be effected. I therefore suggest that this 
convention select two committees—one to 99 
fully into the question of reporting and in- 
specting, and the other to go fully into the 
question of doing our own re-insuring; and 
instruct them to report back to the next ses- 
sion of this. convention, it being understood 
that they are to report not only on the ad- 
visability of each of the propositions, but 
in case they approve them or either of them 
that they are to offer a plan of organization 
and operation. 


The War Risk Bill 


A large part of President Seay’s ad- 
dress was devoted to the activities 
of the convention’s executive commit- 
tee during the year. Of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ insurance bill he said: 

“The bill in question had been con- 
sidered a short while in the executive 
session of the American Life Conven- 
tion at Grand Rapids, and after receiv- 
ing the wire announcing its introduc- 
tion in Congress the Executive Com- 
mittee again went over it carefully, and 
appointed a committee consisting of 
J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kan- 
sas City Life Insurance Company; your 
Secretary, T. W. Blackburn; and my- 
self, instructing us to proceed to Wash- 
ington at once and ascertain the situ- 
ation and take such steps as might be 
Later, Messrs. Grimsley 
and Simmons were added to the Special 
‘Committee, and both of them after- 
wards joined Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Black- 
burn and myself at the Capitol. 

“Mr. Blackburn and myself remained 
in Washington practically all the time 
from the adjournment of the Grand 
Rapids meeting until the first part of 
October and did all that we possibly 
could to have the bill so shaped as to 
injure legal reserve companies ag little 
as possible. During our work on the 
bill, both Mr. Blackburn and I made 


trips to New York to have conferences 
with the New York life insurance 
companies, and particularly with what 
is known as the Ide Committee. We 
appeared before the Committees of 
both the House and the Senate in be- 
half of the bill and discussed it with 
every Congressman and Senator whose 
ear we could reach. The result of our 
work was not commensurate with the 
effort put forth, but if the bill as final- 
ty passed will be compared with the 
one introduced, you will see that a 
great deal was done towards making 
it a workable piece of legislation.” 


The Revenue Bill 


Discussing other committee activi- 
ties, he said: “During the same ses- 
sion of Congress that passed the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Insurance Bill, a new 
revenue bill was passed. This neces- 
sitated both the president and the sec- 
retary remaining in Washington for 
the purpose of watching the interests 
of life insurance companies as much 
as nossible. 

“On October 24, 1917, a special meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee was 
called to convene in St. Louis for the 
purpose of conferring in relation to 
the method of treating the policy tax 
of eight cents per hundred Jevied un- 
der the new revenue law. This eight 
cent tax was originally proposed in 
the House .of Representatives, was 
eliminated from the bill as passed in 
the Senate, but was reinstated by the 
Conference Committee. 

“The Executive Committee meeting 
in St. Louis, which was attended by 
representatives of the St. Louis com- 
panies and a few other companies, de- 
cided that the eight cent tax presented 
a character of taxation, the method of 
providing for. the payment of which 
could for the time being be best deter- 
mined by each individual company for 
itself. and the companies were notified 
accordingly. 

“On December 6. 1917. another meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee was 
held, in New York City. This meeting 
was attended bv all of the members 
of the Committee. There was dis- 
eussed at this meeting the interpreta- 
tion of the excess profits provision of 
the revenue law above referred to, and 
vour secretary as a member of the 
Committee appointed by the Legai 
Section of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents and other life in- 
surance attorneys, went to Washing- 
ton and appneared before the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and also 
before the Advisorv Board on excess 
profits, aS a result of which some mnd- 
ification was made in the regulations 
relative to assessing life insurance 
under the excess profits tax provision, 
but no definite decision was made by 
the Commissioner. The questions in- 
volved are still in an unsettled state, 
and will probably have to be deter- 
mined by the courts, though through 
the aetivities of the American Life 
Convention, the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents and the Assocta- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel, the 
Department has been placed in posses- 
sjon of facts and arguments which may 
ultimately result in a satisfactory in- 
terpretation of this section of the rev- 
enue Jaw.” 


Traveled For Six Weeks 


The Executive Committee met again 
on the 27th day of March, 1918, in the 
City of Richmond, at the time of the 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Ameriean Life Convention. After that 
meeting the president and the secre- 
tary proceeded from Richmond to 
Washington to consult with the Treas- 
ury Department relative to the new 
bond Yssue, and arrangements were 
made at that time preparatory to the 
April drive. At the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, President 
Seay gave about six weeks of his time 
in visiting the companies of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention to personally 
present to them the Government’s 
needs in its emergency; and at the 
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JAMES V. BARRY 


James Victor Barry, assistant secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., attended both the legal and the 
main meetings of the American Life 
Convention at Chicago and his ready 
wit found a very acceptable place in 
the program. Mr. Barry, as usual, was 
right at home. The favorable recep- 
tion accorded him gave evidence of 
the esteem in which he is held. 
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Report On 
Lists of Attorneys 


(Special to The Eastern 
Chicago, September 19: 
President Isaac Millar Hamilton, of 
the Federal Life, read the report of C. 
A. Atkinson, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Lists of Attorneys. While the 
committee has worked very hard per- 
fecting the lists and getting informa- 
tion relative to attorneys in all states 
who have life insurance experience, the 
member companies have not generally 
subscribed to the lists. The lack of in- 
terest has plainly discouraged the com- 
mittee to put forth additional effort and 
its chairman asked that the report be 
accepted and the committee discharged. 
Mr. Coffin, of the State Life, and the 
Chair thought the committee should not 
resign but should serve out its term. 
This was put to a vote and carried. 


Underwriter.) 


Impairment 


Records Increase 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 19: 

Chairman F. L. B. Jenney of the Med- 
ical Section of the American Life Con- 
vention reported a large increase in the 
number of impairment reports. The 
records are now more complete than at 
any time. 


same time your Secretary visited the 


companies in Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Cedar Rapids and Davenport, Ia., Ot- 
tawa and Rockwood, Ill. He person- 
ally visited the companies in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, Des Moines, Kansas 
City, Topeka, Wichita and Dallas. 

“T am glad to report that I found 
all of the companies fully alive to the 
importance of the situation, bubbling 
over with patriotism and eager to help 
the Government,’ he said, “and in a 
spirit prompting them to participate 
to the limit not only in that bond is- 
sue, but in any issue that the Govern- 
ment might put out. The companies 
as a whole have something like five 
per cent. of their holdings in Liberty 
Bonds,—which is a larger percentage 
than is held by other organizations of 
life insurance companies. This, how- 
ever, is not as heavy as the compa- 
nies should go, and it is the wish of 
the Government that the companies 
again go their limit in purchasing 
bonds in the next issue, which will be 
the largest yet offered. English com- 
panies have twenty per cent. of their 
assets invested in Government secur- 
ities, and it is the wish of the Govern- 
ment that American companies display 
as much patriotism as the English, and 
it might not be amiss for us, by suit- 
able resolution, to inform the Govern- 
ment that we are willing to invest not 
only twenty per cent., but enough to 
insure the winning of this war. 

; Taxation 


“About the first of June, 1918, the 
president and secretary again met in 
Washington for the purpose of discuss- 
ing with the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee the status of 
life insurance companies under the new 
revenue bill which proposed to raise 
eight billions of dollars. While work- 
ing on this particular matter it became 
necessary to make a visit to New York 
for the purpose of discussing the pro- 
posed bill with members of the Presi- 
dents’ Association and the officials of 
other insurance companies. After our 
conference with the representatives of 


the Presidents’ Association, we _ re- 
turned to Washington and attended 
the hearing before the Ways and 


Means Committee, at which session an 


argument was presented by your sec- 
retary. While in Washington on this 
mission, we were advised that many 
different methods of taxing life insur- 
ance companies had been proposed to 
different members of the Committee 
and we were fearful lest great hard- 
ships would be worked on insurance 
companies unless some simple and 
equitable method of taxation should be 
suggested by the insurance companies 
themselves. Not being willing to as- 
sume the responsibility of making this 
recommendation, your president called 
another meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which was held in St. Louis 
on the 22nd day of June, 1918, at which 
a full attendance was had. At that 
meeting it was unanimously decided to 
recommend to Congress that, ‘In lieu 
of all cther ‘Federal taxes on life in- 
surance companies there be levied a 
tax of a certain per centum on total 
annual premium income, and that said 
tax, instead of being made payable in 
one sum for one year, be made payable 
monthly as said premium income is re- 
ceived.’ 

“The Executive Committee requested 
your president and Dr. E. G. Simmons, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, to go to Washington and present 
the views of the Executive Committee 
to the Ways and Means Committee. 
Acting upon their suggestion Dr. Sim- 
mons and I left immediately for Wash- 
ington and at once got in touch with 
the different members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and with other 
members of Congress, and after dis- 
cussing it at some length, finally your 
president appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee on the 2nd day 
of July, 1918, and presented an argu- 
ment on that method of taxation. 


Better Spirit of Co-operation 


“During the past year it has been 
necessary for many conferences to be 
had between the representatives of the 
Presidents’ Association and other kin- 
dred organizations, and the American 
Life Convention, and I am glad to re- 
port that a better spirit of co-opera- 
tion seems now to exist between all 
branches of life insurance than has 
ever existed before. We have had 
absolute co-operation.” 
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Decisions in 1918 of Unusual 
Interest To Life Men 


By E. B. Evans, American Life Insurance Co., Des Moines 


STU 
SU 


In the 1918 decisions I find that the 
questions involved in the various op- 
tions provided for in the policy con- 
tracts of most companies, have received 
considerable attention. The language 
of the stipulation providing for these 
options is not uniform, but in the sub- 
ject matter most all policies provide 
for some form of surrender value, cash, 
loans, paid-up or extended insurance, 
all of which, scientifically speaking, 
must be provided for out of the reserve. 
The reserve will accomplish one of four 
things: (1) After two years or more, 
the interest accumulations enable the 
company to carry the insurance at the 
level rate of the age when the policy 
was issued. (2) It enables the com- 
pany to give surrender value by way 
of loans or cash. (3) It enables the 
company to give a paid-up policy, and 
(4) It enables the company to give ex- 
tended insurance. The reserve will not 
accomplish any two of these proposi- 
tions. Some of the courts have at- 
tempted to construe the stipulations 
providing for these options strictly with 
reference to the stipulation as if life in- 
surance could be carried on by the in- 
suring of one man and without refer- 
ence to the science of insurance, and 
without giving proper consideration to 
life tables or the possible loss or gain 
incident to demise. 


Loan Provision 


(Reviewing State Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company vs. Forest. [Georgia] 91 
SE 428.) 

The loan provision provided for re- 
newal of loan upon payment of one full 
year’s interest in advance, provided 


The OLDEST 


Secretary 


premium was paid to end of policy year 
in which loan was made. A failure to 
pay premium resulted in charging the 
premium and interest accruing as a 
loan against the policy. 

After making a loan, insured default- 
ed in paying premium. There was an 
insufficient amount of reserve value to 
pay a full year’s premium and repay 
the loan with one year’s interest, but 
the reserve was sufficient to carry the 
amount already borrowed with interest 
to death of insured and one year’s 
premium with interest from date when 
premium should have been paid to date 
of death of insured. 

Defendant contended that inasmuch 
as insured if living could not have in- 
creased his loan withecut payment of 
premium and one year’s interest that 
the company was not required to charge 
the unpaid premium as a loan against 
the policy when the reserve was not 
suificient to cover premium and one 
year’s interest. 

Question arose upon demurrer of de- 
fendant to plaintiff's petition. 

Held that the provision of fhe policy 
charging the unpaid premium as a loan 
against the policy DID NOT REQUIRE 
THE PAYMENT OF A YEAR’S INTER- 
EST IN ADVANCE, such provision 
being stipulated WHEN MAKING A 
T:OAN, that the reserve value on the 
date when the seventh annual premi- 
um should have been paid was suffii- 
ecient to cover loan and interest, also 
the seventh annual premium, that the 
company should have then charged the 
premium against the policy as an addi- 
tional loan, that the reserve was suffi- 
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cient to cover all cbligations of the in- 
sured up to the time of his death. 
Forfeiture 


(Reviewing Cotnam vs. Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
[Iowa] 162 N. W. 786). 

In this case the Iowa Supreme Court 
construed a Massachusetts statute pro- 
viding against forfeiture after two years’ 
payment of premium for default in pay- 
ing premium, and providing that in case 
of default the net value of the policy 
together with. dividends, if any, less 
indebtedness, if any, should be applied 
to the purchase of paid-up insurance. 

Insured borrowed on policy. There- 
after he requested and was granted for 
six times credit for the premiums as 
they became due, such credit being 
added to the loan. . The beneficiary 
claimed that the indebtedness was a 
general debt; that the full surrender 
value of the policy should be used in 
the purchase of paid-up insurance and 
the indebtedness deducted from this 
amount. ‘ 

The company defended on the ground 
that the indebtedness was against the 
policy, that the balance of reserve and 
accumulations after deducting the in- 
debtedness Should be used in the pur- 
chase of paid-up insurance. If the ben- 
eficiary prevailed the amount due was 
$534.00, if the company prevailed the 
amount was $186.00. 

In this case it was held that the 
amount borrowed and the amount there- 
after used in paying premiums was in 
fact a loan against the policy, that un- 
der the Massachusetts statute, upon de- 
fault of paving nremiums, the reserve 
if any. after deducting such loans, 
should be used for the purchase of paid- 
up insurance, sustained the company’s 
contention, judgment for $186.00. 


Loan Agreement 
(Reviewing New York Life Insur- 
ance Company vs. Scheuer [Alabama] 
73 So. 409). 
The policy provided for options of 
lean, extended insurance and paid-up 
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and LARGEST Illinois 
Legal Reserve Company, originally organ- 
ized and ever since continuously operated 
as such, now operating in its nineteenth 
year and in eighteen adjoining central 
states, with over $26,000,000 of high grade 
insurance in force, over $4,250,000 of assets, 
$500,000 of surplus to policyholders and a 
premium income of over $3,000 per day, 
desires to contract with State and District 
Managers and Solicitors in South Dakota, 
Colorado and Montana. 
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It wants only determined, capable, industrious men of 
high character and correct habits, who stand well in their 
communities, who will be ASSETS (not LIABILITIES) to 
the Company, preferably inexperienced in insurance, desir- 
ous of life-long connections, willing to be taught the pro- . 
fession by a company of enterprising, conservative and 
honorable management, whose policies and agents’ con- 
tracts are unexcelled in fairness. 


Such men (or women) may secure contracts, affording 


an opportunity to establish 


CONTINUING INCOME, to represent either the LIFE 
DEPARTMENT, or the ACCIDENT and HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENT, or BOTH, as may seem mutually most 


advantageous. 


For detailed information address, giving references 


CHARLES S. RANNELLS, 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, 
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insurance. Insured made a loan after 
the sixth premium was paid for $458, 
the reserve value of the policy was 
$554. Upon failure to pay the seventh 


premium the company cancelled the 


policy under the provision that the bor- 
rowing policyholder in default of pay- 
ment of premium forfeited one-fourth 
ot the legal reserve. 


After holding the loan agreement to 
be a New York contract the court ap- 
plied the New York statute pertaining 
to legal interest rates in that state and 
held the provision to forfeit one-fourth 
of the reserve would be giving the com- 
pany more than the legal rate of in- 
terest and gave the beneficiary the ben- 
efit of the full reserve. : 

In other cases where the stipulations 
providing for the options were some- 
what different from the cases already 
cited, the courts have held substan- 
tially that the full reserve value of 
the policy at the time of the default 
should be used in the purchase of paid- 
up insurance and the loan deducted 
from the amount of the paid-up policy. 


Paid-up Insurance Option 


(Reviewing Emery vs. Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company, 179 Ky. 76; 
200 SW 19; 1918C LRA 568). 


This case was tried on an agreed 
statement of facts and submitted to 
the trial court, jury waived. The com- 
pany had tendered $998. The plaintiff 
claimed $2,500. Judgment in the court 
below for $998. . 

The question involved was whether 
the assignee of a policyholder was en- 
titled te exercise the option of paid-up 
insurance without the consent or re- 
quest of the insured. The assignment 
was by way of collateral security for 
a debt and not an assignment carry- 
ing title. The assignee made applica- 
tion for paid-up term insurance for $2,- 
500, as permissible under the policy. 
The company declined to issue the paid- 
up policy without the request of the 
insured. The premiums were paid in- 
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uding the-one due on March 5, 1912. 
‘he assured died in 1916. 


The court held that the assignee of 


the policy held as collateral only was 


not entitled to convert the same into 

paid-up insurance without the consent 

of the insured. . 
Incontestable Clause 

‘Two quite important decisions have 


been rendered during the year, involv- 


ing the incontestability clauses of pol- 
icies, one by the Supreme Court of Illi- 


-nois, the other by the Supreme Court 


of New Mexico. 
(Reviewing Monahan, Adm’r. vs. Met- 


 ropolitan Life Insurance Company [119 


NE 68]). 
The policy was issued to the insured 


on December 12, 1903, and the insured 


died on October 19, 1905, a little over 
twenty-two months after the issuance 
of the policy. Plaintiff was appointed 
administrator of the deceased’s estate 
six days after death. The policy con- 
tained the following clause: 

“After two years this policy shall be 
non-contestable except for the non-pay- 
ment of premium as stipulated or for 
fraud.” 

Suit was brought by the administra- 
tor on January 28rd, 1906, a little over 
two years and one month after the date 
of the policy. The trial court rendered 
a judgment in favor of the administra- 
tor for the full face of the policy. This 
judgment was affirmed by the appellate 
court and the case was taken to the 
Supreme Court by a writ of certiorari. 
On behalf of the company, numerous 
errors were assigned and argued. On 
behalf of the administrator, cross er- 
rors were assigned, and the Supreme 
Court decided the case on one of the 
eross errors. In his application for 
membership, the insured made express 
warranties as to health, the amount of 
insurance on his life and when he was 
last attended by a physician. The com- 
pany alleged that there was a breach 
of these warranties which rendered the 
policy void. The administrator of the 
insured’s estate by way of answer set 
up the incontestable’ clause. 
close of the testimony, counsel for the 
administrator made a motion for di- 
rected verdict on the ground that the 
defense interposed by the company was 
barred by the incontestability clause. 
The motion was denied. This was one 
of the cross errors assigned by the 
plaintiff below, the defendant in error 
in the Supreme Court, and was the 
question decided by the Supreme Court. 
If this decision is generally followed, 
we must get away from the usually ac- 
cepted theory that the rights of the 
parties under an insurance contract be- 
come fixed at the time of the death of 
the insured insofar as the incontesta- 
bility of the policy is concerned, and 
turn to the language of the policy to 
determine the question of when the 
rights of the parties accrued. It will 
be noted that the incontestable clause 
here is diferent from that found in 
other policies in two respects, first, it 
has in it the proposition that the incon- 
testability clause will not apply to the 
defense of fraud, and second, it says, 
“After two years, this policy” etc., in- 
stead of “After this policy has been 
in force,” etc. The Supreme Court in 
its decision said: 

“The rights of the parties under such 
an incontestable clause as the one con- 
tained in this contract do not become 
fixed at the date of the death-of the 
insured. In case of breach of war- 
ranty, the insurer must assert its claim 
within the two-year period, whether the 
insured survives that period or not, 
either by affirmative action or by de- 
fense to a suit brought on the policy by 
the beneficiary within two years.” 

The other important case was Stean 
vy. Occidental Life Insurance Company 
(N. Mex., 171 Pac., 786). 


Re-Instatement 


_ (Reviewing Pries vs. Bankers Life 
Association [Kans.] 161 Pac. 631). 
This case sheds a ray of light over 
the gloom of insurance companies be- 
cause of the famous statute of Kansas 
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which extends all insurance contracts 
in that state to include one month’s 
full insurance, for which the insured 
has not paid if the insured should fail 
to pay one month’s assessment. The 
statute in substance provides that no 
policy of life insurance could be lapsed 
for a failure to pay premium till the 
premium was due and unpaid and there- 
after a thirty-day notice given of the 
intention of the company to cancel 
such policy. F 
The decision of the case under dis- 
cussion was rendered on a demurrer to 
the defendant’s answer, which the trial 
court sustained. Defendant’s answer 
avoided the effect of a re-instatement 
by alleging that the representations 
contained in the application for re 
instatement were not true, and that the 
lapsation of the policy prior to rein- 
statement forfeited the insured’s rights. 
The notice provided for by the Kansas 
statute was net given. The trial court 
sustained the demurrer to the answer. 
The Supreme Court of Kansas inter- 
preted the statute as providing for no- 
tice of intention to forfeit after a right 
to forfeit had accrued and not for no- 
tice to be given before the time for 
payment had expired. But after thus 
interpreting the statute, the court held 
that it was not retroactive and did not 
affect policies in existence prior to the 
time of the enactment of the statute. 
This part of the decision is of great im- 
portance and the reasoning of the Kan- 
sas Supreme ‘Court is seund in prin- 
ciple. The question was whether the 
statute was as to remedy or whether 
it materially affected the rights and 
obligations of the parties. If as to 
remedy only, of course, it would affect 
contracts in existenice at the time of its 
enactment. If it affected the provisions 
and substance of the contract, then it 
would come under the constitutional 
prohibition. It is to be hoped that 
some Daniel will brave the Kansas 
lion, not in its den, but in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to test the 
constitutionality of the Kansas statute, 
which in effect gives the citizens of 
that state one month’s insurance that 
his contract does not provide for, and 
for which he has paid no premiums. 


TRUE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 


How It Is Interpreted by A. L. Brooks, 
Member of South Carolina Bar 
—Can Solve Problems of Peace 


A. L. Brooks, of Brooks, Sapp & 
Kelly, attorneys at law, Greensboro, 
N. C., delivered a paper at the Amer- 
ican Life Convention describing the 


spirit of world democracy. He said 
in part: 

“We have our differences over in- 
ternational law, between labor and 


capital, concerning government control 
and ownership of railroads, telegraphs 
and telephones, coal mines, water 
powers, and numerous other smaller 
questions. Can not these new prob- 
lems, however, be successfully solved 
by the application of the true spirit 
of Democracy? Let us insist that the 
code of morals which exists between 
man and man shall be applied as the 
governing rule of conduct between na- 
tion and nation, and nations and in- 
dividuals. Apply the test of the Eleven 
Commandments and see how little is 
left unsolved. Even the mental result 
will amaze you. No man can doubt 
that, if Germany had believed in these 
Commandments, this cruel war would 
never have occurred, or if her ruiers 
should now be converted to their teach- 
ings it would end in a day. If, there- 
fore, the Spirit of Democracy could 
have saved the world from war, how 
much easier can it solve the problems 
of peace. For instance, if Germany 
had believed that you should love your 
neighbor as yourself, the outrages that 
have gone up to Heaven through the 
pitying cries of defenseless women and 
children in Belgium would never have 
been perpetrated.” 


How Life Policy 
Appears to Jamison 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 17: 


Responding to the addresses of wel- 
come James H. Jamison, president of 
the Western Life, said that the life 
insurance policy, when closely studied, 
constitutes a beautiful story. In ef- 
fect the policy capitalizes human 
energy and converts it into a tangible 
asset. Life insurance is simply laying 
away a few dollars in early life, which 
are sure to come back. It is a pre- 
server of the home with all its refin- 
ability. The home and fireside are two 
of the fundamental principles of our 
patriotism. A man will fight like a 
tiger to protect the home that he loves 
and the fireside that he enjoys, but 
very few men will shoulder their guns 
in defense of a boarding house. The 
insurance policy also makes a workable 
capital out of property that would 
otherwise be lost. Its benefits com- 
mence as soon as it is written. 

It constitutes a, sacred fund; for 
nearly all of the states of this union 
have decreed that the proceeds there- 
of shall be exempt even from the 
sheriff. You see this insurance policy 
is a star of hope for the ragged boy 
and girl who have no property to start 
out in life, but who are brim-full of 
days’ works. 

When the great peace clock strikes 
more than five million of men will 
return to America schooled in warfare, 
trained in the destruction of property 
and will be thrown upon the labor 
market of this country. This will pro- 
duce financial shake-ups that will re- 
quire great ability to overcome. 

It is to meet these emergencies and 
talk over the best plan to protect the 
interest of the one million, six hun- 
dred thousand human beings that are 
depending upon the contracts issued 
by the members of this Convention, 
that this Convention was formed. 


War’s Effect on 
Agency Organization 


(Continued from page 5.) 


monly practiced by agency depart- 
ments: 

The indiscriminate giving of rate- 
books, sample policies and literature 


to every Tom, Dick or Harry who sug- 
gests that he might possibly secure 
an application. : 

The employment and equipment of 
agents who are available as agency 
material merely because some agency 
manager finds them in their chronic 
condition of being out of a job. 

The continued employment and sup- 
port through cash loans, advances and 
allowances of men who have never 
made good with any company.— 
Throughout the United States may be 
found life insurance agents who over 
a long period of years have been sup- 
ported out of the funds of life insur 
ance companies. ‘The record of their 
unprofitable employment may show on 
the books of more companies than 
they have been years in the business; 
yet they continue to thrive like the 
green bay-tree, since, no matter with 
what frequency they are rooted out of 
one company or agency, there is al- 
ways another agency door wide open 
for their employment. 

The toleration and retention in our 
business of the disreputable and un- 
trustworthy agent who, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he has forfeited all 
right to the esteem and confidence of 
reputable men, has injured applicants 
and policyholders and mulcted his 
company, still has a chance to reform 
with another company just as often 
as he needs it. 

Preying Upon Agents of Other Com- 
panies 

The pernicious and somewhat prev- 
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alent practice of preying upon the 
agents of other companies. No mat- 
ter with what high ideals, and loyalty 
to the company of his first choice one 
may have entered the business of life- 
insurance selling he is a strong man, 
indeed, who preserves his high ideals 
and loyalty under the kind of pressure 
and extravagant offers for his services 
to which he is immediately and con- 
tinuously subjected by competing com- 
panies. It is a sad commentary upon 
our business that companies shrink 
from giving to agents who are mak- 
ing a conspicuous success the publicity 
that is their due because we know 
that the parasites of the agency field 


assiduously avail themselves of such 
information. 


And right here I want to say that 
there is no unworthy or disreputable 
agent in the field for whose retention 
in our’ business some Home Office is 
not knowingly responsible; that there 
is no reprehensible field practice which 
has not been connived at or abetted 
by some Home Office; and that it is 
high time for this Convention to take 
some united and effective action look- 
ing toward the suppression of field 
conditions which are the result of in- 
excusable inefficiency or low moral and 
ethical standards at Home Offices. 


Water never rises higher than its 
source, and the source of all agency 
appointments and all agency practices 


is the agency department at the Home 
Office. 


Too many Home Offices, as well as 
agents, have yet to learn that the in- 
terests of the business of life insur- 
ance are bigger than the interests of 
any one company. 


The Work or Fight Order 


The “Work or Fight” order of the 
War Department has caused such a 
scurrying to cover of the poolroom- 
pifflers and the barbershop-bummers 
who formerly furnished such a fertile 
field for contract-making by those 
agency men who pride themselves on 
the number of agents they are able 
to “plant” each year, that one great 
source of loss to agency departments 
and discredit to the life insurance 
business has been closed even against 


those who might yet be willing to 
draw from it. 


Agency managers are now under the 
necessity of persuading real men to 
give up real jobs to go into the busi- 
ness of life-insurance selling, and, let 
us hope that those agency men who 
are unable to survive this test may 
be speedily eliminated from the life 
insurance business. 

“Work or Fight,” says our Govern- 
ment, and every red-blooded citizen 
heartily approves of the order. “Be a 
Credit to Life Insurance, or Get Out of 
the Business,” should be the universal 
slogan of the life insurance companies, 
and if that slogan should be adopted 
and lived up to by every legal reserve 
ufe insurance company in the United 
States agency losses would shrink to 
insignificance, the “floater” would be 
a pest of the past, and the business of 
life-insurance selling would speedily 
attain to and hold a position of honor 
among those callings requiring special 
training and knowledge and against 
which the public holds no prejudice. 

The war has already imposed many 
burdens upon the life insurance com- 
panies. We have given to the service 
a host of splendid agents and em- 
ployes, and the handicap of not being 
able to secure and train young men at 
the beginning of their business career 
is a heavy one which we shall feel in 
increasing measure as the war goes 
on, but no matter what the cost of 
our righteous participation in the Great 
War may be in office disorganization, 
new-business curtailment, increased ex- 
penses, increased mortality and de- 
creased earnings the legal-reserve life 
insurance companies and their agents 
will pay their full fair share willingly 
and without stint, 
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U. S. War Experience 
Cannot Be Adverse 


SMITH HOMANS 
Proportion of Soldiers Insured in 
Private Companies Much Less 
Than With Allies 


VIEW OF MI. 


After reviewing the comparative war 
losses of British and Canadian life in- 
surance companies and quoting the 
military service clauses of those com- 
panies, I. Smith Homans, actuary and 
assistant secretary of the Common- 
wealth Life, of Louisville, dwelt at 
some length on the experience and 
practices of the American companies 
to date and then proceeded as follows 
to analyze the actual effect of the war 
losses up to the present time on the 
American companies: 

In spite of the increased death rate 
caused by the war, and this has been 
considerable, it has not caused a mor- 
tality in excess of the tabular rate. 
War claims have meant a decrease 
only in the mortality profit over that 
enjoyed under normal conditions. Mr. 
J. B. McKechnie, general manager of 
the Manufacturers Life, gives a table 
showing how this average profit from 
favorable mortality has shrunk during 
the war, and I give this table below: 


Average 

Mortality 
Year Savings 
POIAS B arr rei ais savers sinesiepetaen ote ster emaleioretat 40% 
LOS caer va era toiy eialelare Meise sie o(eaaleyeites eleraieler eye 35% 
PONG a icreietaidatstateratouloheiscarere olny ohetatevecstecotelacatihes= 18% 
POL iorstar x ote aisioteanlersilelotne/ develeisteieatetaieiauriese]° 12% 


In the three and one half years of 
the war the shrinkage in gain from 
favorable mortality has been 28 per 


cent. 

It is evident from the above figures 
that death losses so far, and I refer in 
particular to those of the Canadian ani 
British companies, have not been in- 
creased by the war to such an extent 
as to more than affect the rate of pol- 
icy dividends. Nor is there the slight- 
est probability of its doing so in the 
future. The stability of the com- 
panies is in no wise threatened. 
Even though the surplus arising 
from a favorable death rate has 
been decreased to a considerable ex- 
tent, it must be borne in mind that 
there are sources of profit, or margins 
of safety, other than the factor of fa- 
vorable mortality. There is the gain 
from interest earned in excess of that 
assumed; a lower rate of actual ex- 
pense than that provided by the load- 
ings, except under particularly low rate 
non-participating policies. These have 
in no way been impaired. 

It is fortunate as well that with each 
succeeding year of the war two favor- 
able influences are at work to lessen 
the effect of war claims on the sur- 
plus earnings of the companies. These 
influences are: first, the large amount 
of new insurance being written by the 
companies since the outbreak of the 
war and under which an- extra premi- 
um is charged for active service or a 
limitation placed on the liability of the 
companies if this extra premium is not 
paid; and secondly, a steady decrease 
in the net amount at risk (face of the 
policy less the accumulated reserve 
thereunder) consequent to the increase 
in duration of those older policies 
taken out prior to the war and under 
which there is no restriction upon en- 
tering military service. 

In connection with this question of 
increased death rates due to war, it 
may be of interest to recall the’ mor- 
tality experience of the Provident Sav- 
ings during the years subsequent to 


1897 or 1898. The death rate of this 
cempany exceeded 100 per cent. almost 
continuously, showing that unfavor- 
able selection amongst policyholders 
will result in a more serious mortal- 
ity loss than even this great and dev- 
astating war has done. 

Coming to the American companies, 
let me repeat a statement previously 
made, that as far as war losses are 
concerned we are but on the threshold. 
Up to the battle of the Marne in July 
of this ‘year comparatively few of the 
American troops were engaged in ac- 
tive fighting, and most of the losses 
arising from this battle could not have 
been reported until some time there- 
after. Through the courtesy of a num- 
ber of our American companies I have 
been able to prepare a table showing 
the life insurance casualties during the 
months of May, June and July of this 
year. This shows aggregate death 
claims of $47,233,096, of which $1,840,- 
512 or 3.9% were caused by the war. 
The resulting percentage of war claims 
to total losses is very small as com- 
pared with the losses of the Canadian 
companies as given previously. It is 
interesting also to note the progress 
of the war claims occurring during the 
months in question, and they are as 
follows: 

War Claims of 


American 
Month Companies 
IMLAY? “isis av oles slurs wiecete near Toe aerate ts $343,576 
Doo teeter oni et Sic trrcign. obi 411,325 
FART a sa aiste sib arevevalave.civeg eats) eaten 504,564 


Based on amounts of insurance in 
force on December 31, the rates of 
death losses were: 


Dieath Losses 


In three months of 1918, the death 
losses were 12.2 per cent. with war 
claims included, 11.7 per cent. with 
war claims excluded, making the ratio 
of war claims 0.5 per cent. 

The foregoing figures point very 
clearly to the fact that mortality ex- 
perienced by the life insurance com- 
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WILLIAM BROSMITH 


Perhaps the most striking thing in 
connection with the membership activ- 
ities of the American Life Convention 
during the past year was the recent 
affiliation with that organization of the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. The company was represented at 
the Chicago meeting by its popular 
general counsel, William BroSmith. 


panies generally is by no means in- 
dicative of what the death rate of the 
war has been. By that I mean the 
death rate of those actually engaged in 
the struggle; nor can they be taken 
as a basis for future experience, with- 
out a great deal of caution. Too many 
factors enter into the calculation. It 
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would be like comparing death rates 
based on one thousand of insured lives 
without first considering the average 
age of those insured. Very much de- 
pends upon the proportion of the pol- 
icyholders having entered the service, 
and also the effect of the war service 
restrictions as between old and new 
policyholders. 

The American companies have been 
very slightly affected by the war thus 
far, and we may even expect as time 
goes on that their experience will be 
more favorable than those of the com- 
panies of other countries, and for rea- 
sons that I will give further on. 

It is inexpedient to publish the num- 
bers engaged on the diiferent battle 
fronts and without such data no exact 
calculation of death rates can be made, 
and further because of the liberality 
of the life insurance companies in the 
matter of war restrictions under pol- 
icies issued prior to the war no rec- 
ord can be kept of how many policy- 
holders have entered the service. 
Though at the present time, and for 
reasons just mentioned, there are no 
statistics available giving more than 
a general index of what the death rate 
during the present war has been, I 
have been fortunate in securing Sev- 
eral individual experiences, and I think 
they may prove of interest to this 
Convention, so I give them to you. 

The experience of the Independent 
Order of the Foresters of Canada, com- 
piled by its actuary, Sidney H. Pipe, 
showed a death rate during 1915 of 3.78 
per cent., or 37.8 per thousand. This 
rate in 1917 increased‘ to an average 
of 50 per thousand. Following are the 
death rates of this Order amongst 
thase who have taken up military serv- 
ice: Ave 


1915... scciea noonp © ache See eee eee 3.78% 
1916... oo hieaarciatie eo sele ey ont Ree ens 4.10% 
LOU. asioa 5 ca ale saeeateeneysrntatereateldlet eae eas 5.00% 


Compared with this the experience 
of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces, 
covering the duration of the war given 
in the same paper, shows an average 
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o: 4.5 per cent., or 45 in the thousand, 
as against an average of 45.3 in the 
thousand for the same period in the 
ease of the Foresters. The earlier ex- 
periences of the Canadian Expedition- 
ary Forces, that for the year 1915, 
given by A. B. Wood, shows a war 
death rate of 12.2 per cent. among of- 
ficens and 9.1 per cent. among other 
ranks, and 9.2 per cent. for all com- 
bined. In the above calculations both 
combatant and non-combatant branches 
of the service were combined without 
regard to the varying degrees of haz- 
ard. Separating the two branches and 
following the same assumpciuns, the 
resulting death rate among combatant 
forces would be 11.5 per cent. for offi- 
cers and men combined. These rates are 
more than double those just given, but it 
is necessary to bear in mind in connec- 
tion with this latter experience that dur- 
ing the year 1915 the Canadian forces 
were called upon to play an important 
part in stopping the German drive on 
Calais, and in doing so suffered tre- 
mendously. This fact is further 
brought out in a leaflet prepared by 
the British War Mission, which shows 
casualties totaling 550,000 during the 
first sixteen months of the war, or 
about 78 per cent. of the entire original 
land forces. The first British Expedi- 
tionary Force was almost annihilated; 
one division alone losing 10,000 out of 
12,000 men, and 350 out of 400 officers. 
Is it, therefore, any wonder that the 
English companies have so materially in- 
creased the extra premiums charged for 
war service? In the light of this death 
rate the experience of the American 
Expeditionary Forces is very low. The 
battle death rate of these forces given 
by the Statistics Branch of the War 
Department covering the period Sep- 
tember, 1917, to June, 1918, shows 1.6 
‘per cent., or 16 per thousand. It was 
not, however, until after the latter date 
that many of these forces became act- 
ive in front line fighting, and the ex- 
perience just given does not include 
this. Taking figures of casualties given 
in the press and proportioning them to 
the numbers sent overseas, we get the 
following annual death rates: 


Deatn 

Period Rate 
September, 1917, to June, 1918........... 1.60% 
SB a ace ee 1.25% 
June, 1918 .. 2.14% 
July, 1918 .. 2.23% 


August, 1918 2.93% 


Marne Experience 


Even in the battle of the Marne, 
fought during July and August of this 
year, when American troops in appreci- 
able numbers first took a prominent 
part in the fighting, those engaged in 
this battle, together with those brigad- 
ed with the French and British units, 
as well as the troops defending a 
small sector of the Western front, 
formed but a small part of the total 
overseas force. It is to be expected 
that as the number of the soldiers in 
the trenches in proportion to the total 
number of soldiers in all increases the 
death rate amongst them will increase 
proportionately, and we should natur- 
ally look for such an increase, partic- 
ularly in view of the present con- 
tinued activity of the Allied troops on 
the Western front. 


Already total death rates in the pres- 
ent war have exceeded the battle rates 
of the Crimean and Civil Wars, while 
that of the American Expeditionary 
Forces has approximated them. It is 
in the matter of deaths from disease 
that the great decrease is shown. 
Deaths from actual fighting were about 
one-third of those caused by disease in 
the Crimean War, and about one-half 
in the Civil War. In the present war 
the percentages are very much the 
other way. So great has been the effi- 
ciency of the medical corps and mod- 
ern methods of sanitation it is prob- 
able that death rates from disease are 
even below the average in civil life. 
The statistics branch of the War De- 
partment reports that for the period 
from September 1917, to June 1918, 
the records of the American Expedi- 


tionary Forces show a rate of death 
from disease of one-eighth of one per 
cent., or eight in a thousand. Of the 
total casualties incurred by the same 
forces up to August 24, 1918, amount- 
ing to 20,444, and which includes those 
captured, as well as the missing, we 
find that 11 per cent. or 2,309 died 
from disease, as against 5,472 or 26.7 
per cent. killed in action or having died 
of wounds. Of the 9,823 of casualties 
suffered by the same forces during the 
month of August, 1918, but 289 or 2.9 
per cent. died of disease, while 2,884, 
a percentage of 29.4 per cent. were 
either killed outright or died of 
wounds. 


Canadian Casualty Experience 


An even more marked comparison is 
shown in the casualties of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces during the first 
ten months of the war. Of 12,410 casu- 
alties 2,519, or 20.3 per cent., were due 
tu killed in action or died of wounds, 
while but 108, or less than 1 per ceént., 
of the total died from disease. In con- 
nection with the casualties of the Am- 
erican troops, deaths from disease were 
nearly 50 per cent. less than those 
caused by wounds alone. 


In the matter of the number of fa- 
talities amongst the wounded we find 
the same is true. The general staff, 
in commenting on the casualties aniong 
the American Forces during the Marne 
offensive, stated that on- the basis of 
the officially attested experience of the 
Allied troops during four years of the 
war, less than one in 25 of the wounded 
sent to hospitals died. Of all the sol- 
diers sent to the hospitals only 45 in 
every one thousand died. 


Taking the two statements in their 
relation to each other, it would appear 
that but five in a thousand die of dis- 
ease, a truly remarkable experience 
when considered in the light of the 
fact that it covers cases of actual sick- 
ness and does not include the soldiers 
at large. This report goes on to state 
further that of the cases requiring hos- 
pital atténtion about 81 per cent. are 
restored to active service, while only 
14.5 per cent. are permanently disabled. 
To sum up, the proportion is as fol- 
lows: 


(Deaths 
Permanently disabled 
Returned to active service 


Dota Wescisiars scs.0:a sisiais s.asatorss.ofele eee 


The question of mortality in the 
several camps is also a matter of great 
interest to us and is shown in the 
surgeon general’s report to be as fol- 


lows, including deaths from disease 
only: 

Six months ending June 28, 1918........... 80% 
January, February and March of this year.1.04% 
April, May and June of this year:........ 49% 
Week ending July 31....0..-oeseesemeemenee .21% 
Week ending August Om. w.ceney ce useeeneee 27% 


That the different seasons of the 
year play an important part in the 
camp death rate is plainly shown from 
the above, though the winter of 1918 
was a particularly severe one, and the 
camps were neither fully completed 
nor the machinery of safe-guarding 
against disease so well established as 
they have been since. Compared with 
the death rate of the population at 
large, which is .554 per cent. or five 
and one half in the thousand at age 
22, the average age of the enlisted men 
of this country, according to the War 
Department’s estimate, the statement 
made as to the very low rate from dis- 
ease is fully borne out. 


War’s Effect on American Companies 


I mentioned previously that it was 
improbable that the American life in- 
surance companies would be as ad- 
versely affected by war claims as the 
companies of other countries have 
been, and for two reasons: 

First: Because of our system of 
raising an army by means of the selec- 
tive draft the recruits have been drawn 
for the most part from amongst those 
least likely to have previously taken 
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LOUIS A. LINZMEYER 


A note of regret was introduced at 
the meeting with the announcement of 
the sudden death at his home in Dal- 
las, Texas, of Louis A. Linzmeyer, vice- 
president and actuary of the Southland 
Life, of which President Harry L. 
Seay, of the American Life Conven- 
tion, is also president. Mr. Linzmeyer 
had had a long career as a life insur- 
ance executive, having formerly been 
vice-president and actuary of the Man- 
hattan Life, of New York. 


life insurance. The majority of Class 
1 are young and unmarried, and there- 
fore few, comparatively, were insured 
at the time of enlistment. 

Second: Because of the liberality of 
our system of Government life insur- 
ance, practically every enlisted man is 
availing himself of it. He is not ap- 
plying to a private institution for his 
life insurance as he would otherwise 
be likely to do, and probably has done 
in numerous cases abroad. 

Therefore, the proportion of the sol- 
diers of this country who are insured 
in private institutions is very much 
less than amongst those of our Allies, 
which will inevitably lessen our life 
insurance war claims in comparison 
with theirs. 

Though the death rate of our sol- 
diers abroad may be high, there need 
be no uneasiness on the part of the 
company managers as regards any 
serious adverse effect of these losses 
on the companies themselves, nor in 
view of such restrictions as have been 
adopted that they will in any degree 
affect the solvency of our life insur- 
ance institutions. 


Delegates Play 
Patriotic Golf 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Chicago, September 18: 


With a true spirit of patriotism the 
contestants in the golf tournament 
played for War Savings Stamps. The 
first flight was won by W. A. Watts, 
Merchants’ Life, who defeated Henry 
Abels in the finals. C. H. Beckett, 
Actuary, State Life, Indianapolis, won 
the second flight defeating George S. 
Galloway, of the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau. The prize for the lowest net 
medal score of the tournament was 
captured by Dr. E. G. Simmons, Pan- 
American Life. The prize is the Pres- 
ident’s Cup, offered by Colonel Daniel 
Boone, Midland Life, Kansas City, who 
is President of the American Life Con- 
yention golf association, 
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Foster Submits 
Investment Proposal 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 


Chicago, September 19: 


Sidney A. Foster, vice-president of 
Royal Union Mutual Life, Des Moines, 
submitted a proposal that as an offset 
to the present war taxes the life com- 
panies now pay, they consider offering 
to invest forty per cent. of their re- 
serves in government securities. The 
companies, especially the Western com- 
panies, lose considerable investment in- 
come by investing in government war 
bonds as they can put their money in 
farm mortgages at a much higher rate 
of interest. Mr. Foster’s thought was 
not put in the form of a motion. 


Onion Defines Insurable Interest 
(Continued from page 3) 


the insured, there seems on principle 
no reason why it should not be gov- 
erned by the rules applicable to con- 
tracts generally, as to who may obtain 
such benefit. But in case of contracts 
of insurance there has become es- 
tablished a false, artificial and confus- 
ing restriction as to the class of per- 
sons that may obtain the benefit of 
such a contract. That is to say, the 
doctrine is, that the beneficiary must 
have an insurable interest in the life 
of the insured. Again, he says, the 
doctrine of insurable interest resting 
on so unsubstantial a foundation, it 
has not unnaturally resulted that great 
difficulty has been experienced in 
reaching a consistent and comprehen- 
sive definition of what an insurable in- 
terest is, after all. This was written 
in 1891, and is perhaps more interest- 
ing from a historical than a legal 
standpoint. 

“While the authorities are perhaps 
stronger against his contention today 
than when he wrote this, yet his fore- 
cast of the difficulties of defining in- 
surable interest are fully appreciated 
by the more modern lawyers. But the 
authorities and the law are against Mr. 
Cook as frankly admitted by him and 
as aptly remarked by Mr. Justice 
Holmes of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

“If the world of unscrupulous people 
were left free to wager on what life 
they chose, doubtless the business of 
life insurance would be a most pre- 
carious one. 


Right of Contract and Gift 


“Tt may properly be said that the 
question of insurable interest in life, 
as held and applied by our courts, is 
not a single rule, but rather a sys- 
tem of rules to protect public policy 
in the best interest of our people, and 
especially intended to prevent a num- 
ber of social and economical tenden- 
cies. Despite the apparently conflict- 
ing principles laid down by our courts, 
on close examination it will be found 
that the right of contract and of gift, 
slill remain the underlying principles 
of same, and are set aside only when 
the harmful tendencies of unrestricted 
freedom of contract and gift, become 
real and substantial, and in truth and 
fact opposed to public policy. It will 
be found that our courts do not require 
that every life insurance’ contract 
should distinctly manifest a social pur- 
pose and object. Therefore, in apply- 
ing the principle of exclusion, it is 
found that the courts look not so much 
at the purpose or even tendency of the 
individual contract in question, but 
rather at the tendency of contracts of 
that class. They have endeavored to 
apply the true test of harmfulness as 
a matter of public policy, and natural- 
ly the results of such application have 
varied to some extent, as changing 
conditions of society have justified.” 
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On September 21st, 1918 


The Illinois Life Insurance Company, of Chicago, the Greatest 
Illinois Company, will complete its twenty-fifth year of success- 


ful progress. 


The Illinois Life is one of the very few American companies of 
equal age and size which can point with pride to the fact that 
each succeeding year from its beginning was better than the last. 


Ci 


GREATEST | 


ILLINOIS | 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND _. 
WILL PAY THE! 


The Illinois Life is the third largest non-participating company 
in the United States. | 
The Ilinois Life is famous for its Home State standing. It is the 


dominant Illinois company in Illinois and at its present rate of 
Home State progress will soon lead all competitors in Illinois. 


The Illinois Life has representatives and writes insurance in one- 
hundred and two Illinois counties. There are one-hundred and 


two counties in [linois. 
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MANY LOCAL AUTO 
CHANGES ON OCTOBER | 


J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc., Appointed 
General Agents of Insurance Com- 
pany of North America - 


J. L. MAUTNER STARTS AGENCY 


Caledonian Reorganizes Department on 
Branch Office Basis—Murphy 
Made Manager. 


Probably the greatest number of im- 
portant local automobile changes in 
one day since the business was start- 
el will go into effect in New York ‘City 
on October 1. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America has appointed J. N. S. Brew- 
ster & Co., Inc., general agents of the au- 
tomobile department of “he company 
for New York City. 

The Caledonian Insurance Co., whose 
automobile business in New York City 
kas been handled by J. N. S. Brewste? 
& Go., Inc., which connection has been 
terminated as of October 1, announces 


that on that date the company will 


start a metropolitan automobile branch 
office which will be in charge of Henry 
V. Murphy, who resigns on October 1 as 
manager of the automobile department 
oz the J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc., 
agency. 

Sewall & Alden Resign 

Sewall & Alden, who have been 
metropolitan general agents of the au- 
tomobile department of the Preferred 
Accident since that company entered 
the automobile field, have resigned as 
of October 31. : 

J. L. Mautner, executive special 
agent of the General Accident and for- 
merly manager of the General’s New 
York office is repozted to have re- 
signed from. the staff of the company 
as of October 1, and has been appoint- 


-ed general agent of the automobile de- 


partments of several fire insurance 
companies for New Jersey. 
‘Automobile men say these changes, 
coming coincident with the uniform 
manual and other activities of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference and the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, are being 
taken by the companies in preparation 


for the coming automobile season when 


a great many changes in automobile 
underwriting are expected to be effect- 
ive as a result of war and other con- 
ditions. 
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Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Equal Protection for ALL Policyholders. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile; Commissions, Explosion, 
Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Security 
Resources ample 
for all obligations. 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Service 
Expert advice on 
insurance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and. kindred lines 


S Pike: FL ELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
i transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. ‘The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


METROPOLITAN ASKS 
MEN TO JOIN LOCAL 
LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 


“Take Active Part and Be a Factor,” 
Says Haley Fiske to Super- 
intendents 


DISCUSSES VOSHELL ELECTION 


Recalls Former Attack Upon Compa- 
ny’s Special Policy—Praises 
Association’s New President 


An unusually interesting comment 
upon the election of J. K. Voshell as 
president of the National Association 
of. Life Underwriters is made by Haley 
Fiske, vice-presijent of the Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

Mr. Fiske thinks Mr. Voshell will be 
a good president, advises agents to 
join local associations and doesn’t’ re- 
frain from making some observations 
on the attacks made upon the Metro- 
politan a couple of years ago by the 
New York City and some upstate local 
life underwriters’ associations. He 
says: 

To the Superintendents: The elec- 
tion of Superintendent J. K. Voshell as 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in the way in 
which it was done and in face of some 
underground opposition the source of 
which you can guess is quite a note- 
worthy event. Mr. Voshell was not a 
candidate and refused the place unless 
it came to him unanimously without 
effort on his part. The election stamped 
the disapproval by the National Asso- 
ciation of the attacks made upon this 
Company and its president by some of 
the local New York associations—at- 
tacks made in violation of association 
fraternal principles. If not that, the 
election was an act of reparation. The 
attack itself was fruitless and-~ called 
forth a thing almost unprecedented— 
the passage of an act by the Legisla- 
ture to enable us to continue a low 
premium policy with but a slight in- 
crease, already made up by dividends 
after the third year. 

Under these circumstances the Met- 
ropolitan owes it to the National As- 
sociation to make Mr. Voshell’s presi- 
dency a success. We hope you and all 
of your staff will forthwith join your 
local associations, take an active part 
and be a factor in the representation 
of the local associations in the Na- 
tional Association. You can _ trust 
President Voshell to place his organi- 
zation high in public esteem and in 
the respect of life insurance agents 
throughout the country. 

HALEY FISKE, vice-president. 

Shortly after the criticism of the 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Important Fraternal 
Insurance Decision 


DISAPPEARANCE OF INSURED 
. ay? 
Court Rules on Point Raised By. Change 
of By-Laws—Facts in 
Case 


‘The Supreme Court of Iowa has just 
held in the case of Richey v. Sovereign 
Camp of Woodmen of the World. that 
where a member disappeared, and his 
beneficiary claimed under presumption 
of death from absence, the society, 
which flatly took the position that it 
was under no liability until actual 
death were shown or payments were 
made for term of expectancy, thereby 
waived further proof. 

It appears that in March, 1895, the 
society issued a benefit certificate to 
Mr. Richey. This certificate was ac- 
cepted with a provision that it would 
be liable to forfeiture if the insured 
should fail to comply with the 
“eonditions, constitutions, fundamental 
laws, and such by-laws as are or may 
be adopted” by the insuring society. 
Some four years after what is claimed 
to be the disappearance of Richey the 
by-laws were made by the society which 
provide that it shall be a binding con; 
dition of the certificate that; 

“The absence or disappearance of the 
the member from his last-known place 
of residence for any length of time 
shall not be sufficient evidence of the 
death of such member, and no right 
shall accrue under his certificate of 
membership to a beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries, nor shall any benefits be paid 
until proof has been made of the death 
of the member while in good standing. 

“The absence or disappearance of the 
member herein named, whether ad- 
mitted heretofore or hereafter, from 
his last-known place of residence and 
unheard of, shall not be regarded as 
any evidence of the death of such 
member nor give or create any right 
to recover any benefits on any cer- 
tificate or certificates issued to such 
member, or on account of such mem- 
bership in the absence of the proof of 
his actual death, aside from and uwun- 
assisted by any presumption arising by 
reason of such absence or disappear- 
ance, until the full time of his life 
expectancy at the time he disappears 
according to the Carlyle Table of Life 
Hxpectancy, as cofipiled, and then only 
in case all assessments, dues, special 
assessments, and all other sums now 
or hereafter required under the laws 
of the State be paid on behalf of such 
member within the time required until 
the expiration of the term of such life 
expectancy. And the conditions of this 
ecrtificate shall operate and be con- 
trolled as a waiver of any statute of 
any state or country or any rule of the 
common law of any State or country to 
the contrary.” 

The society contended that this 
change in by-law was binding, but the 
trial court held otherwise. 

What Courts Have Decided About 

By-Law Changes 

In affirming a decision of the lower 
court in favor of the beneficiary un- 
der the policy, the Supreme Court said 
that quite a few of the Iowa reports, 
wherein changes of by-laws made after 
the insurance first becomes effective 
are upheld on the ground that the 
change made is a reasonable one; there 
having been an ‘advance agreement to 
be bound by future changes, and that 
in the present case there was such an 
advance agreement. However, the 
question considered in this case was 
whether, though future changes are 
authorized by contract, a change which 
is either unreasonable or violates the 
public policy of the State can be sus- 
tained, and whether the change as- 
serted here was either unreasonable 
or violative of statute or public policy. 

Mere general consent that the con- 
stitution and by-laws may be amended 
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will not authorize a change that de- 
stroys the vested right of the assured 
under his contract by subjecting him 
to a greater rate of assessment than 
the contract calls for. Such advance 
agreement may not reasonably be con- 
strued into an assent in advance to 
any change which the insurer may see 
fit to make in its constitution or laws, 
for instance, such as materially lessen 
the value of the policy by reducing the 
amount of the indemnity which its 
terms promise to pay. 


The most that the society may claim 
in the present instance was that it is 
very generally held that a by-law which 
interferes with no vested right and re- 
lates merely to procedure or merely 
provides a rule of evidence was 
reasonable. 


The change which the association 
asserted to be a binding one ingrafts 
upon the original agreement a condi- 
tion that althotigh the law of the State 


makes disappearance for a stated time 
presumptive evidence that the assured 


-has died, such statute shall not be ef- 


fective, and that, moreover, no pay- 
ment shall be due no matter how long 
the disappearance has continued unless 
the premiums be paid for the number 
of ycars which form the expectancy of 
the assured. In the present case this 
meant that unless proof of death be- 
came available, payments under the 
certificate of insurance would have to 
continue for nearly 40 years longer 
and possibly for a time many years 
longer than there would have been ob- 
ligation to pay under the conditions 
of the original policy. Such a change 
the court held to be unreasonable and 
gave judgment in favor of the original 
plaintiff. 


Charles E. Phelps, former treasurer 
of the Hquitable Life Assurance ‘So- 
ciety, died of heart trouble a few days 
ago. He was fifty-three years old. 
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Agents Draft War 
Clause For Company 


ILLINOIS LIFE MEN’S ACTION 


Amount Insured Automatically Reduced 
During War and Six Months 
After Discharge 


At a conference session of the agency 


_organization of the Illinois Life and 


members of the $100,000 club it was 
decided to adopt. a new war clause 
reading in part as follows: 

_ Military service, within continental United 
States, not involving aeronautics, shall not af- 
fect the (Company’s liability undet this policy. 
_ The insured shall not in time of war engage 
in or take part in any military service outside 
of continental United States, and shall not, 
either within or without continental United 
States, engage in or take part in any naval 
service, or any aeronalutic service in connec- 
tion with either military or naval service. If 
the insured shall die from any cause, after 
engaging in or taking part in such prohibited 
service and prior to his discharge from such 
service, or within six months after such dis- 
charge, the liability of the ‘Company shall, 
in either event, be limited to the legal re- 
serve hereon (American Experience 3% per 
cent. basis) together with 10 per cent. of the 
amount which would have been payable if the 
insured had not engaged in or taken part in 
such service; provided that the liability shali 
in no case exceed the amount for which the 
Company would have been liable if the in- 
sured had not engaged in or taken part in 
such service. 


Why It Was Done 


In giving the reasons for this changed 
war clause the Illinois Life says in a 
communication to the field force: 


“One of the most interesting and 
vitally important questions considered 
and discussed at the agency conference 
last month was that with reference to 
the handling of war risks. 


“Tt was the generally expressed: opin- 
ion that the great majority of men 
liable for war service properly rely 
upon the Government insurance to 
cover them. during the extraordinary 
tisk of that service, and are rather 
indifferent to company insurance coy- 
ering the war risk. Registrants are 
however vitally concerned as to wheth- 
er no not the company in which they 
are considering regular insurance to 
cover the ordinary risks of human life 
is following such conservative lines as 
to make certain that no serious im- 
pairment would result from the par- 
ticipation of a large number of its 
policyholders in foreign military serv- 
ice. 


“Byvery man present heartily congrat- 
ulated himself and his company on the 
fact that every policy ever issued by 
the Illinois Life contains a protective 
war clause. The single extra premium 
of fifty dollars per thousand, contained 
in all Illinois Life policies’ issued prior 
to April the sixth, 1917, is an anchor 
to windward of sufficient strength to 
make certain that this company can 
safely outride the storm no matter how 
strong the wind may blow. 


“Owing to the fact that it is utterly 
impossible at this time to state what 
is an adequate extra premium to be 
charged for the extraordinary risk of 
war service. outside the continental 
limits of the United States, and because 
the great majority of those in military 
or naval service will not be able to 
pay extra premiums, our agency or- 
ganization unanimously voted for the 
adoption of the new war clause, under 
which the amount insured is automa- 
tically reduced to ten per cent. during 
war service and for six months follow- 
ing final discharge, after which time 
the insurance. is restored to the full 
amount without any action on the part 
of the insured. 


“In effect in adopting this new war 
clause we say to the new applicant, 
‘We are not attempting to cover the 
unknown risk of engagement in war. 
You are assured, however, of a certain 
fixed cash payment plus the legal re- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Concede Two of 
Three Tax Amend- 


«POINTS 2 AND 3 HEDGES BRIEF 


Remove Chance of Double Taxation— ‘} 


Eliminate Penalty for Strength- 
ening Surplus | 


Job Hedges, counsel for the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, ap- 
peared before the Finance Committee 


d of the United States Senate on Friday, | 


September 13, at which time after 
making some oral statements he sub- 
mitted as part of his address a brief 
which became part of the record, which 
was printed in The Eastern Underwrit- 
er a few days later. The natural ex- 
pectation was that the brief would be 
taken up by the committee when it 
came to considering amendments, but 
evidently the fairness and reasonable- 


ness of two of the amendments so im- 


pressed Washington authorities that the 
Ways and Means Committee recom- 
mended them to the House which in- 
corporated the amendments before 
passing the bill on the 20th. 
The Concessions 
The amendments made by the House 
covered points 2 and 3 of the Hedges 
brief. The first of these amendments 
specifically states that the new income 
tax rate is in lieu of the old rates un- 
der the 1916 and 1917: laws. In other 
words, the original bill, as presented 
to the House, failed to state that the 
new rate running from 12 to 18 per 


cent., according to the differential ap-~ 


plication, was in lieu of the old income 
taxes, with the result that there was 
a chance that double taxation might 
be imposed. 

Point 3 took up the question of the 
application of the differential in con- 
nection with the income tax rate. The 
bill provided that the tax on corporate 
income shall be 18 per cent. with the 
proviso that only 12 per cent. shall be 
charged on that portion of the net in- 
come which is distributed in dividends 
or in the liquidation of interest-bearing 
indebtedness. Life insurance com- 
panies, of course, have no bonded in- 
debtedness so that they could not come 
under that, and from the phraseology 
it was evident that dividends referred 
to wére dividends to stockholders and 
not to policyholders. 

Liberty Bond Phrase 


Mr. Hedges pointed out in his brief 
the disadvantage from the point of 
view of public policy of putting a pre- 
mium on the distribution of net income 
in the case of life insurance companies 
instead of encouraging the addition to 
surplus of such amounts of net income 
as is necessary to conduct the busi- 
ness safely. He suggested that there 
be an addition to this section of the 
law giving the advantage of the lower 
tax, also to that net income which 
should be invested in obligation of the 
United States issued after September 
1, 1918. The House Committee on 
Ways and Means recommended an 
amendment along that line be made 
and it was incorporated, the phrase 
being: “plus the amount paid during 
the taxable year in the purchase of 
obligations of the United States is- 
sued after September 1, 1918.” 

This leaves for the consideration of 
the Senate Finance Committee Point 4 
“ of Mr. Hedges’ brief in which he urged 
the need for an amendment to the es- 
tates tax section of the bill which was 
not. changed by the House. 


—_T* 
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GO WITH CLEVELAND LIFE 


‘F.G. Johns and Other Representatives 
of Re-insured Intermediate Life 
Join Re-insuring Company 


F. G. Johns, second vice-president 
and manager of the Intermediate Life, 
of Evansville, which has been re-in- 
sured by the Cleveland Life, goes with 
the Cleveland Life as superintendent 
of agencies and will devote his time 
and energies to Indiana and Illinois 
develepment. C. D. Williams, C. G. 
Ketcham and George Skelton will b3 
supervisors, assisting him. 

Howard S. Sutphen, vice-president of 
the Clevelani Life, said this week that 
the agency force of the Intermediate 
has gone with the Cleveland. 


— 


Doesn’t Look For U. S. 
Inroads On Insurance 


T. B. LOVE’S CHICAGO TALK 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Doesn’t Understand Agitation in 
Insurance Press 


Nothing at the American Life Con- 
vention last week caused more discus- 
sion or gave more satisfaction than the 
addzess delivered by Thomas B. Love, 
asSistant secretary of the Treasury and 
head of the War Risk Bureau, in which 
he scouted the idea that the business 
of insurance is in peril as the result 
of “encroachments” by the Govern- 
ment. He said: 

“T have seen much agitation in the 
public press (but have seen little else- 
where) as to the meaning of the in 


Prudential 


| Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege ofnaming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
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surance activities of the Government 
and whether any further inroads upon 
the fields now occupied by private in- 
surance companies are to be made, and 
whether because of the activity of the 
Government there is to be an oblitera- 
tion of private industry. 

Administration Has Its Hands Full 

“In reply I personally can say that 
I have heard no tangible suggestion at 
Washington concerning the Govern-, 
ment going into any branch of the in- 
surance business. Nothing that the 
Government has done to date can be 
ccnstrued to mean that such ‘action is 
contemplated. The Administration is 
entirely occupied with the affairs it 
has on hand at the present time. But 
I have no doubt that if it is necessary 
in order to win the war to take over 
any business temporarily, such action 
would receive the warm approval of 
the nation. 

“T thoroughly believe in life insur- 
ance,” said Mr. Love. “I exalt it as a 
great institution and benefit to the 
human race. The trend of events has 
completely vindicated the life insur- 
ance business and proved it to be in- 
dispensable in war and peace.” 

Since the creation of the Bureau in 
October, 1917, 3,702,860 applications 
have been received, representing $32,- 
153,769,500 of insurance. These are 
staggering figures. This is six and 
one-half times as much life insurance 
as all companies, ordinary and indus- 
trial, had in force December 31, 1916. 
The amount of the average applica- 
tion is $8,684. 

When the Bureau was being created 
Mr. Love jssaid that the thought was 
freely expressed that not more than 
59 per cent. of the men in the service 
would apply for the maximum cover- 
age, and that the amount of the aver- 
age policy would be, at the most, $5,- 
000. He said that Secretary McAdoo 
alone stood out against the argument 
that none but the rich would buy this 
Government insurance, he having the 
opinion that all would buy and that 
the very large majority would apply 
for the maximum. The record shows 
that 95 per cent. have taken the full 
amount, 

The Government is now receiving 
16.000 applications daily for $140,000,- 
000 a ‘lay. There is now every pros- 
pect that the present volume of busi- 
ness will be doubled within a year, 
perhaps six months. 

Correspondence Piles Up 

One of the difficult tasks of the Bureau 
is to answer correspondence. This bur- 
den has been a severe one, and at the 
present time the Bureau is receiving 
10,000 letters a day. It has been nec- 
essary to establish and there is now 
in operation a school for the purpose 
of training those who are to become 
connected with the War Risk Bureau. 


NOT FRIGHTENED 
(From Hartford “Courant’) 


That life: insurance companies are 
pot fearful of the outcome of the Fei- 
eral insurance idea is apparent from 
the action taken by some of the com- 
panies in urging ‘heir agents to take 
no part whatever in a campaign 
against what has been termec “social- - 
istic propaganda.” Full confidence is 
expressed in the people of the country 
and the spirit of the Government in 
looking after the welfare of the sol- 
diers and sailors as concerns life in- 
surance. 

That the views of the Metropolitan 


Life recently printed in which the 
superintendents were asked not to 
write to Senators and Congressmen, 


are those of at least one of the big 
Hartford life companies is known. It 
ic felt that the system adoptel by the 
Government in its protection for men 
in the service is sound, and is work- 
ing out in an excellent manner, and 
life insurance companies, at least some 
of them, do not feel that the time is 
now at hand for criticism of the Gov- 
ernment or its methods. 
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In these times when our Government 
is using every effort to carry its great 
war program to a successful conclu- 
sion, it would be unpatriotic to raise 
purely technical objections to any 
method Congress shall adopt for financ- 
ing the expense. It is permissible how- 
ever, to discuss the events of the vari- 
ous proposals, now being considered 
in Congress, and which it is sought to 
incorporate in a revised revenue law. 

One of these proposals has to do with 
the proceeds of life insurance policies; 
and is of real concern to those engaged 
in the life insurance business, as well 
as to a large class of holders of life 
insurance policies. I refer to the pro- 
posal to impose a Federal tax on the 
proceeds of life insurance policies, 
when such proceeds shall exceed a 
specified sum. 

The alleged purpose of this proposi- 
tion is to prevent men of great wealth 
reducing, by means of large insurance 
policies, the amount of Federal Estate 
Taxes their estates will have to pay 
upon their death. 


Revision Will Increase Rates 


In view of the fact that any revision 
of the Federal Estate Tax Law almost 
certainly will contain largely increased 
rates, it is feared that the temptation 
to use life insurance as a means of 
evasion, will be enhanced and that, 
consequently, the Government will be 
deprived of taxes which it otherwise 
could have collected. Under the exist- 
ing law, the proceeds of life insurance, 
paid to the estate of the insured upon 
his death, become part of such estate 
“and are properly included in its valua- 
tion; but the proceeds of policies on 
“he decedent’s life, made payable to 
beneficiaries, other than his estate, 
have never belonged to the decedent 
during his life time and do not form 


part of the estate he leaves upon his. 


death. This distinction, time and again, 
has been emphasized by court decisions 
tn cases where an attempt has been 
made to reach such proceeds to meet 
obligations of, or charges against, a 
decedent’s estate. Both the Federal 
and various State. Governments have 
always made this distinction in asisess- 
ing inheritance taxes. 

It would not seem reasonable there- 
fore to suppose that Congress would 
attempt, by legislation, to treat the 
proceeds of policies payable to individ- 
uals, no matter how large, as part of 
the insured’s estate and as such, sub- 
ject to a tax upon the transfer thereof. 
Yet that is precisely what the bill pro- 
posed by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means attempts to accom- 
plish. 

Section. 402 of Title IV of the pro- 
posed bill provides in effect that, in 
determining the taxable value of the 
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gross estate left by decedent, the 
amount of insurance on decedent’s life, 
taken out by such decedent in excess 
of $40,000, and receivable by any ben- 
eficiaries, shall be included in such tax- 
able estate. 

In other words, although the pro- 
ceeds of such policies are paid by the 
insurance company directly to the ben- 
eficiaries named therein, amd, conse- 
quently, never actually form part of 
the insured’s estate, such proceeds 
must be considered a part thereof; 
and Section 407 provides that said 
estate must pay the tax imposed on 
the transfer thereof. 

Section 408 of the same Title pro- 
vides that the executors or adminis- 
trators shall have the power to recover 
from such beneficiary or beneficiaries 
the proportionate share of the tax paid 
by the estate. 


Taxation Powers Limited by Constitu- 
tion 

In discussing various Federal taxa- 
tion schemes, it is too frequently for- 
gotten that the powers of Congress 
to tax are limited by the Constitution 
and that any legislation which tran- 
scends such limits is void. 

A closer scrutiny of the proposed 
sections 402 and 408 discloses the fact 
that, as framed, they clearly exceed 
these constitutional limits, at least, in 
the following respects: 

ist. They violate Section 8 of Article 
I which prescribes in effect, that all 
duties, imports and excises ghall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

2nd. They impose what is, in effect 
a direct tax on property, contrary to 
the prohibition of Section 9 of the same 
article, which provides that no capi- 
tation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless it is apportioned among the 
States in proportion to the population. 

That the tax imposed by the pro- 
posed law on the proceeds of policies, 
receivable by beneficiaries other than 
the estate of insured, cannot be uni- 
form will be demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: 

EXAMPLE I 

A dies leaving a gross estate 
amounting to $500,000 including $200,- 
000 of life insurance (in excess of $40,- 
000) payable to beneficiaries other than 
the estate; after deducting the pre- 
scribed $50,000 exemption, the net es- 
tate subject to the Federal Estate Tax 
amounts to $450,000, the tax on which, 
according to the increased rates, would 
be $40,500, which the executor must 
pay; under section 408 he could then 
recover from the recipients of the 
$240,000 life insurance the sum of $17,- 
982. In other words the recipients of 
the insurance proceeds would be ob- 
liged to contribute about 44 4-10 per 
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cent. of the entire tax paid by, the 
estate, although they might very pos: 
sibly have no interest in insured’s 
estate. j 

EXAMPLE II 


B carries the same amount of in- 
surance as A ($240,000) payable to 
beneficiaries other’than the estate, but 
dies leaving a net estate (including the 
$200,000 excess insurance) amounting 
to $5,000,000; his executor pays an es- 
tate tax amounting to $1,023,000 of 
which, under the proposed Section 408, 
the recipients of the $240,000 dnsur- 
ance must contribute $40,920 irrespec- 
tive of whether or not such recipients 
benefit from rest of the estate. 

The foregoing two examples are suf- 
ficient to demonstrate clearly that a 
method of taxation, which taxes prop- 
erty in the hands of one individual 
about 7144 per cent., and property of 
equal value in the hands of another 
individual about 17 per cent., is not 
uniform. The same lack of uniformity 
is evident even if the proposed tax is 
treated as part of the transfer tax to 
be paid by the estate, irrespective of 
its eventual recovery from the insur- 
ance. beneficiaries; since the amount of 
such tax is bound to vary according 
to the amount of such insurance car- 
ried by the decedent, and not according 
to the value of the actual estate left 
by him. 

It seems to me equally clear that, 
since Section 408 empowers the execu- 
tor to collect from the beneficiaries 
what is virtually a direct tax on prop- 
erty already in their possessions, it 
violates the Constitutional prohibitions 
as to direct taxation; surely Congress 
cannot empower another to do what it 
is prohibited from doing itself. 


The Practical Point of View 


But let us leave the Constitutional 
aspect of the proposition, and view it 
from a purely practical point of view; 
let us see how these proposed sections 
of the mew revenue law would operate 
in practice. They were evidently 
framed on the assumption that all life 
insurance policies, taken out by an in- 
dividual on his own life, are payable 
in one sum to a designated beneficiary, 
who is either the wife or direct heir 
of the insured; whereas the fact is 
that a vast amount of life insurance is 
now being carried, which does not fall 
within this category. There is the 
policy where the beneficiary is either 
a partner in business, a creditor, a de- 
pendent who may be distantly, or not 
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The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 
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at all, related to the insured. There 


is the policy where the proceeds are 


payable in the form of an annuity, or 


part annuity and part instalments ex- 


tending over a specified period; or 
where the proceeds, at the option of 
the beneficiary, shall be retained by 
the insurance company and the inter- 
est earned thereon paid to such bene- 
ficiary. In any one of such cases 
while it would be practicable to 
arrive at the value of such insurance 
for the purpose of including it in the 
valuation of decedent’s taxable estate, 
it would be found practically impos- 
sible for the executor to recover from 
the beneficiary the tax he had paid 
thereon. 

Under such circumstances, should 
the executor be compelled to pay out 
of estate funds a tax on the transfer 
of property not belonging to the es- 


tate, and from which the estate will 


receive no benefit? 

It is perfectly conceivable that the 
estate might be so small as not to 
have sufficient funds to meet the tax 
on the insurance. 


A Futile Tax 


It would seem therefore that an at- 
tempt to tax the proceeds of life in- 
surance policies receivable by a ben- 
eficiary other than the estate of in- 
sured by means of the estate tax, is 
both unconstitutional and impractical. 


To attempt to tax such proceeds un- 
der the income tax amendment to the 
Constitution would be equally futile, in 
the light of the principle laid down 
by the United States Supreme Court 
in Towne vs. Hisner. The proceeds of 
life insurance policies matured by 
death, cannot be made to come within 
the terms of any accepted definition of 
income. 

There is of course one method of 
taxing the transfer of life insurance 
proceeds by whomsoever received, 
which would not be open to Constitu- 
tional objections: Congress could levy 
thereon a flat or graded excise tax. 
This tax however the insurance com- 
panies would have to pay, so far as 
all existing policies which shall here- 
after mature are concerned. Such a 
tax could not of course be deducted 
from the proceeds of maturing con- 
tracts and consequently, its payment 
would impose an additional expense 
charge on the insurance company in- 
volved. A burden in which all the par- 
ticipating policyholders of the company 
would share. 


Discourages Thrift 


Such being the case, the avowed pur- 
pose of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee,.to reach only the large policyholder 
would not be accomplished. Whether 
the revenue raised by such a tax would 
be sufficient to warrant the placing of 
this additional expense burden on the 
life insurance companies is open to 
grave question. To increase the cost 
of life insurance is to discourage thrift. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
underlying principles of life insurance 
seem to be so little understood by our 
legislators. 

The erroneous impression that the 
proceeds of life insurance are a gain 
or profit to the recipient, is only too 
prevalent. The fact that its real func- 
tion is to replace loss and thus repair 
waste is ignored. It is axiomatic that 
the wealth of a nation is measured by 
the productive power of its citizens. 
Loss of productive power means loss 
to the nation’s wealth. It is in miti- 
gating this loss that life insurance fills 
such an important place in the eco- 
nomic fabric of the United States. 

Any method of taxation that tends 
to hamper the functioning of this es- 
sential element of national wealth pro- 
duction, should be avoided if possible. 
That an excise tax, which increases the 
eost of life insurance to every policy- 
holder, would have this result, can not 
be successfully denied. 


As I have already pointed out, the ~ 


burden would fall not on the large 
policyholder alone but upon every 


-public confidence. 
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policyholder in the company paying the 
tax; this would be so irrespective of 
any exemption as to the amount to 
be taxed. : 
Government Would Lose Revenue 
It is conceivable that an exemption 


from the tax, of $40,000 or $50,000 in-’ 


surance on any single life, would re- 
sult in many companies refusing there- 
after to issue insurance in excess of 
the exempted amount on any one life; 
while this would not prevent an in 
dividual from largely exceeding the 
exemption, by taking out the limit with 
several companies, it would deprive 
the Government of any revenue from 
that source as far as future insurance 
is concerned. 

As a practical proposition therefore, 
any attempt to raise revenue by tax- 
ing the proceeds of large life insur- 
ance policies, would seem not to be 
worth the effort expended. 


Need of Ready Funds in a Crisis 


There is another aspect to the pres 
ent proposed provision to tax life in- 
surance proceeds under the Hstate 
Tax, which is well worth consideration 
by Congress. The enactment of such 
a provision, although it is practically 
certain subsequently to be declared 
unconstitutional by the courts so far 
as individual beneficiaries are con- 
cerned, will tend to discourage what 
has become a new and important func- 
tion of life insurance. I refer to the 
use of the life insurance policy to 
provide the fund with which to pay 
the Federal and, State inheritance 
taxes. Mamnifestly, it should be the 
policy of the Government to encourage 
any legitimate method of economically 
providing ready funds for this purpose. 
The inheritance tax laws impose upon 
all estates of appreciable size the neces- 
sity of raising, within a limited time, 
a considered amount of cash with which 
to settle taxes; the estate cannot be 
distributed until this is done. 

Unlike other taxes, the exact time 
when this obligation to the Federal 
and State Governments will mature, 
cannot be known in advance, conse- 
quently the possessors of such estates 
are confronted with the alternative of 
either leaving to their executors or 
administrators the task of raising the 
necessary amount by the forced sale 
of investment securities, under what 
may easily prove unfavorable market 
conditions, or of providing a cash fund, 
which shall at all times be ready to 
meet the emergency of death. Obvi- 
ously from any point of view, the most 
economical way of providing this fund 
is the life insurance policy. A very 
large amount of life insurance has been 
issued for this purpose, and it would 
surely seem against public policy for 
Congress to do anything to discourage 
its extension. 

On the contrary, Congress could 
better afford to exempt from the op- 
eration of the Hstate Tax the proceeds 
of life insurance policies made payable 
to a decedent’s estate where it is ex- 
pressly provided that such proceeds 
shall be applied to the payment of in- 
heritance taxes. 


The Wealthy Man 

It may be suggested that in discourag- 
ing the taking out of large insurance 
policies for the purpose of lowering 
inheritance taxes, the wealthy man will 
be induced to invest more largely in 
Government securities, which are read- 
ily marketable and presumably con- 
vertible into cash at a very slight de- 
preciation. At first glance this sug- 
gestion seems plausible; but on an- 
alysis its merit largely disappears. 

.The expressed purpose of the Gov- 
ernment in all so-called Liberty Loan 
campaigns, has been the widest dis- 
tribution possible of its bonds and the 
prevention, so far as practicable, of 
their being bought and sold in the epen 
market. A sale at any one time of a 
large block of Government bonds, tends 
to depreciate the price and disturbs 
A substantial part 
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Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 


Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


That the NortHERN AssurANCE Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 


surance ; 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 
slogan is, and alwavs has been, CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


METHODS in its field work; 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


other American life company? 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Office 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from you. 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 
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of a man’s estate, invested in the tax 
exemption bonds, would mean an ap- 
preciably smaller income tax during 
his life time than if he held other in- 
vestments. 

I have endeavored within the brief 
space permitted to an article of this 
kind, to point out some of the objec- 
tions, both legal and practical, not only 
to the provisions regarding life insur- 
ance proceeds contained in Section 402 
and 408 of the pending bill, but to any 
measure of taxation that tends to place 
an embargo on an important element 
of thrift in the community. In this 
connection, it will not be irrelevant 
to touch on that provision of the pro- 
posed Income Tax Law, which differ- 
entiates the premiums paid on so-called 
business insurance from other operat- 
ing expenses, and prohibits the deduc- 
tion of such premiums, in figuring tax- 
able income. 

The principle of this provision, like 
a similar provision in the present law, 
was to close what was thought by Con 
gress, would afford a tempting avenue 
of escape from a part at least of the 
income and excess profits taxes im- 
posed on large corporations and other 
business concerns. 


Innocent Will Suffer 


There can be no question that this 
prohibition will fulfill its purpose; but 
at what a cost to the innocent as well 
as the guilty. I submit that, as a prac- 
tical proposition, the prohibition could 
have been so worded as to reach the 
would-be tax doger without penaliz- 
ing the patriotic and industrious busi- 
ness man. That the cost of adequate 
business insurance is a legitimate, not 
to say necessary, operating expense of 
a business concern, has long been ad- 
mitted by the various State Courts; as 
much so, as reasonable salaries, rent 
and other expenses of conducting a 
successful business. 

The payment of excessive salaries, 
as a means of reducing the taxable 
incomes of business concerns, has been 
covered by giving the Internal Revenue 
Department discretionary powers in 
the matter; it is difficult to perceive 
any practical objection to treating ex- 
cessive business insurance in a similar 
manner. 

To make no distinction between life 
insurance, taken out to protect a busi- 
ness concern’s credit or solvency, and 
high premium insurance for amounts 
in excess of the legitimate needs of the 
insurer, with the manifest purpose of 
evading the tax, is surely unreason- 
able, not to say uneconomic. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will 
see ithe advisability of making this dis- 
tinction in any future legislation it 
shall enact. 


STAFF PRESENTS CUP 


On Wednesday the staff of the Jos. 
D. Bookstaver general agency of the 
Travelers presented to Mr. Bookstaver 
a handsomely engraved silver loving 
cup as an appreciation of his efforts in 
their behalf. The presentation was 
made on the occasion of inaugurating 
the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign in 
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State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents, 


Our motto is SERVICE to 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 

D. W. CARTER, Secretary 

STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company — 
DES MOINES 


which the staff will endeavor to better 
the record made in the previous cam- 


paigns, 
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An Agent’s First 
' Big Case Depicted 


NOT SO HARD AS IT LOOKED 


W.S. Wolfson, of Kansas City, Reflects 
Torments He Went Through— 
Finally, Won Out 


W.S. Wolfson, a clever and unusually 
successful life insurance man of Kan- 
sas City, who represents the Equitable 
of Iowa. reflects memories which are 
held by many life insurance men in 
some observations he has written for 
The Hastern Underwriter about his first 
big case. 

“My first big case,” he says. 
loss of sleep!” 

Who but he who remembers the first 
day he entered public school as a chap 
of six years of age can picture your 
feelings? Stage fright! What an in- 
significant way of trying to enlighten 
the hardened solicitor of the feeling of 
‘the fear that grips the heart when mak- 
ing that first call, The devil incarnate 
is everything good by comparison to the 
bugaboo you have enlarged upon as to 
the reception this man—after all a 
mere man—is going to give you who 
feel like a speck on the surface of the 
universe, and, yet, you have the ef- 
frontery of presuming cn the valuable 
time of this colossus of business af- 
fairs. But you screw up your nerve, 
ask for him and, as with most public 
speakers, so with you when in his 
august presence, low and behold, you 
find yourself, and, to your surprise, you 
find the bigger and broader the man 
the easier the subject of your business 
may be discussed and the more busi- 
ness-like will the interview become. 
But, that awful but! What a man’s- 
sized job you are tackling becomes 
more and more apparent as time 
goes on. 

Men of big business, in the middle 
west here at least, have become leaders 
because they can draw the other fel- 
low out and yet not give you one kernel 
of encouragement; so, assuming always 
that we know what we are in his pres- 
ence for we must have two things al- 
ways in mind: 

First—That while the prospect may 
not know it experience has shown me 
that the more often’ he—the Big Cass 
—gives me his time the more he is 
mentally entangling himself in the net 
which means the application. Second 
—Remember we are a long ways from 
the millenium and my stock expression 
“prospects are not throwing their arms 
around us when seen and telling us we 
are the very friend they are waiting 
for’ but, truthfully, What really large- 
sized man, not physically, but brainy, 
ever carried his thoughts on the sur- 
face. so like the fellow who proposes 


“Oh, the 
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we must turn that “No” into that word 
of joy, “Yes.” 

How to do so? 

Man know thy profession. 
life insurance salesmanship 
plane with other professions. 
vert back a little. 
man who is able to buy life insurance 
in large amounts without having a con- 
crete idea of what you intend to say 
and fully as important, what you intend 
to offer. I fully believe that first im- 
pressions are lasting impressions and 
the first remarks may be the making or 
the breaking of what is to end only 
with or without that which is desired, 
the application. 
“' My reception of course, it was not 
cordial though not exactly brusque, but 
cold, calculating and entirely distant. 
Usual answer, ‘Have all the life insur- 
ance I want; what do I need with 
more,” etc. h 

But Mr. Big Man while you are talk- 
ing we are taking your measure, gain- 
ing our self-confidence, poise, and be- 
fore you have finished your business- 
like remarks we are ready to reply and 
give you a broadside with a punch in 
it, that consciously or unconsciously 
compels attention. 

It is the little thing that closes the 
business. Why carry you through the 
lass of nerve, sleep, the racking days 
of uncertainty, the many calls, until it 
became apparent to me that in order 
to do or not to do, it devolved upon 
me to take the bit between my teeth. 

With a final determination to win or 
lose I called on my first big case once 
more and put this thought into words 
as follows: “Mr. Blank I take it that 
a man of affairs as big as you are is 
not playing horse with me, but mean 
business.” “Yes, but I have not time to 
go into the matter now.” “No, well, 
some day you will have to find time to 
answer the call of the grim reaper. Ten 
minutes now will close this affair. We 
have covered all points fully and now 
is the time to get busy. If this were a 
deal in connection with your particular 
line of business would you put it off? 
No. Well then we will fix ‘this up 
now.” And we did. 


Man know thyself. 
For to me 
is on a 

To re- 


VERMONT LIFE MEN MEET 


State Association Elects Officers at 
Burlington Session—W. R. Bliss 
Made President 


At the annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Life Underwriters’ Association 
held recently at Burlington, W. R. 
Bliss, of that city, was elected presi- 
dent. The other officers elected are 
H. A. Butler, Burlington, vice-presi- 
dent; A. C. Mason, Ruthland, secre- 
tary; and’ R. S. Pike, Ruthland, treas- 
urer. 

J. T. Trombley, general agent at 
Springfield, Mass., of the Mutual Ben- 
efit, was the principal speaker at the 
meeting. It was decided to hold the 
mid-winter meeting of the Association 
at Montpelier. 


Established 


developing the 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 


Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE REAR GUARD 


UNDERWRITER 


Do not call on a. 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets ........ Rone mrelealsloieieia eeiaibeleaisine.s © 0.0.0 ev te cisie ec claslalsuletatseiamernisscyeteleieetecta . 

Liabilities ........00 SSR RENO 55... dockonacs woe eRnne ih Peas 
Capital (andj Sunplwaeasts qin otis. .......aecagde caceemle secsecces_ 2,216,812.76 
Insurance Lin (Rorcenmnnnaactet eee e nin ossic. cece secic +799,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........csssscesesecreecvees 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly.........0...cccccecccccsccncccceccecs 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE of st Louis 


SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 


It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 
If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 


and General Manager Agencies MASSEY WILSON, President 


REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


(Ove POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 


State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON 


Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
resources, and 


Country’s agricultural 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the’ Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


September 27, 1918 


CLAUD T. TUCK 


i 
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September 27, 1918 
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Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 


insurance. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 
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What Is Group Insurance? 


“Group insurance is help insurance. 
Group insurance is the modern em- 
ployer’s way of saying to the people 
he employs: “You are helping me and 
I want to help you. The longer you 
work for me, the more valuable you 
become, and the more appreciation I 
wish to show.” 


It does not take any deep knowledge 
of either economics or human nature 
to realize that employes who are con- 
vinced of such an attitude, and who 
are perceiving its material benefits, 
will have a deeper loyalty for their 
employer, as well as a very natural 
wish to hang on to that job as long 
as they can. 


And every employer knows that it 
is the old reliables, not the new and 
constantly shifting element in his la- 
bor, that permit dependable produc- 
tion. ‘ 


Briefly, group insurance is life in- 
surance which the employer takes out 
for all his employes, he paying the 
premiums and the insurance remaining 
in force while the employe holds his 
job. When an employe leaves, except 
when due to illness, the insurance is 
cancelled and the employer is given 
eredit for the unearned premium. 


How It Encourages Long Service 


Group insurance invariably tends to 
encourage longer, steadier service. 
Aside from the natural desire to re- 
main in an employment that is con- 
genial and remunerative in an unusual 
way, the plan automatically offers in- 
creasing inducements with long serv- 
ice. Here is a typical plan: 


Period of Service Insurance 


Six months but less than one year..... $500 
One year but less than two years........ 600 
Two years but less than three years.... 700 
Three years but less than four years 800 
Four years but less than five years. 900 
Five years but less than six years.. 1,000 


By J. A. Peck, in “The American Hatter’ 


An article based upon the insurance by the Travelers of a group policy for the Knox 
Hat Company 
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Six years but less than seven years..... 1,100 
Seven years but less than eight years.... 1,200 


Eight years but less than nine years.... 1,300 
Nine years but less than ten years...... 1,400 
Ten years and over..(maximum).......... 1,500 


This plan involves no expense on 
account of the transients and puts a 
premium upon length of service. 

Each employe is permitted to name 
his own beneficiary. Hach is given a 
certificate showing the amount of his 
insurance, the plan of increase and the 
name of the beneficiary. An annual 
announcement of increase in insurance 
is mailed to his home. 


When employes leave they may, with- 
out a medical examination, take other 
insurance in place of the group insur- 
ance which is cancelled by their leav- 
ing. : 

If an employe becomes permanently 
and totally disabled, there are no more 
premiums payable, and the insurance 
is paid during the disabled one’s life- 
time in either a lump sum or annual 
installments at the employer’s option. 


The 


Employes are largely influenced by 
the family; group insurance reaches 
the family, the certificate is in the 
home, the annual announcements of 
increase go to the home. The wife has 
a warm regard for an employer who 


Family Influence 


insures the dependents of his employes 


against that critical period following 
the loss of income through death. 
When an employe talks of quitting his 
job for trivial reasons he encounters 
opposition from the home. 


Group insurance is inexpensive. The 
average cost is not usually over two 
cents per employe per day. Not much 
of an improvement in spirit is needed 
to regain this in efficiency. 

It is characteristic of the Knox Hat 
Company to be at the forefront in a 
progressive movement. Therefore, it 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 


Secure prompt action in the 


Samual 
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INSURANCE COMP. 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


is not surprising to find this company 
one of the first hat manufacturers to 
turn to group insurance as a means 
of bettering relations with employes. 
In fact, the new president of the Knox 
Hat Company, Fletcher H. Montgomery, 
is probably the very first official of a 
hat manufacturing concern to adopt it. 
When he was treasurer of the Crofut 
& Knapp Company, at South Norwalk, 
Conn., he was instrumental in taking 
a group insurance policy in The Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
for the benefit of the employes of this 
progressive concern. 

The results, as shown by improve- 
ment in labor conditions, were such 
that one of Mr. Montgomery’s first im- 
portant moves .after he became presi- 
dent of the Knox Hat Company was 
to take a group policy with The Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, identical 
with the policy of the Crofut & Knapp 
Company. 

This policy became effective on Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1918, and.applies to all 
employes of the Knox Hat Company of 
six months’ service or more, from the 
president down. The announcement 
was made to the employes at an enter- 
tainment and dance given at the fac- 
tery at Grand Avenue and St. Mark’s 
Avenue, Brooklyn, on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. 

A Popular Policy 

At the entertainment at which the 
certificates were given out, a gray- 
haired employe called Mr. Montgomery 
aside and said to him, “I could not 
believe this thing until I read over this 
certificate. The Knox Hat Company 
has the same as given my wife $1,000.” 
Another employe, a foreigner, told 
Mr. Montgomery that he had worked 
for the Knox Hat Company for fifteen 
years and he should work for it as 
long as he lived. Mr. Montgomery re- 
ports that the group insurance is the 
talk of the ward in which the factory 
is located. 

Group insurance has been found to 
be an investment rather than an ex- 
pense. Several internationally known 
concerns have tried group insurance 
on a part of their forces, and com- 
pleted the coverage. 

It has been called “the greatest 
modern development :of practical eco- 
nomics.” 

So far we have considered the benefit 


to the employer. There is much to be 
said from the standpoint of the em- 
ploye. It is a fact that practically 
every death claim paid under a group 
insurance policy relieves a distressing 
situation. While this was being writ- 
ten, a New York manufacturer tele- 
phoned that one of his employes was 
dying, and that the undertaker who 
had been called would not take the 
case without word from The Travelers 
Insurance Company that there would 
be funds available to pay the Dill. 

The statistics of the charity organi- 
zations in the large cities show that 
the great majority of charity cases oc- 
cur during the first year after the 
death of the wage earner who has been 
providing. It is a fine thing to take 
eare of employes’ dependents during 
this critical period, giving them an 
opportunity to readjust themselves. to 
the new conditions. 


FRANKLIN’S WAR CLAUSE 


The Franklin Life has made the fol- 
lowing change in its war clause: 

“KF. This policy is unrestricted as 
to travel, residence, occupation and 
cause of death, except as follows: If 
the insured shall engage or take part, 
voluntarily or otherwise, in any branch 
of military or naval service in time of 
war and shall die from any cause prior 
to discharge from such service, or if 
the insured shall die as a result of 
such service within six months after 
such discharge, the liability of the 
Company shall in either event, be lim- 
ited to the amount of premiums paid 
hereon; or, if within one year from 
date of issue the insured (whether 
sane or insane) shall die by self-des- 
truction, the liability of the Company 
shall be likewise limited to the amount 
of premium paid hereon subject to the 
foregoing limitations of liability, this 
policy is incontestable after one year 
from date of issue except for failure 
to pay premium when due.” 


NOW LOUIS LANE 


Pursuant to a court order of Justice 
Ford of the Supreme Court of New 
York State, Louis Lichtenstein, agency 
manager of the Equitable, Rooms 821- 
822, Equitable Building, New York, 
has taken the name Louis Lane. 


Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 


_ been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 


Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


* in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Our enviable record for service in 


_ the past and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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a] 
LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
0] 


General Agent Nel- 
son, of the HEquita- 
ble o£ Iowa, in Deca- 
tur, Ill, discussed 
“Life Insurance as a 
Career” in a talk before an agency con- 
yention of the Company. The question 
of whether it is a profitable career was 
answered thus by Mr. Nelson: 

“Ordinarily the man who wants to 
discuss first the compensation of ‘a bus- 
iness is not the man one wants to in- 
terest in life insurance as a profes- 
gion. Every man has a right to expect 
adequate compensation, but he has no 
right to expect it except upon the basis 
of good service in a business he likes. 
It is after all the most important 
thing to discuss, and yet it is the last 
one to consider. A man can do just 
two things with money—first, he can 
pay his way as he goes, and second, 
be can lay it aside, that is, he can 
create an estate. It matters not how 
much a man may try, he cannot pos- 
sibly find other uses for money than 
these two. In the life insurance bus- 
iness, therefore, a man is entitled to 
«4 remuneration which will first of all 
pay his way. That is, his immediate 
needs and those of his family must be 
of paramount importance. Their daily 
food and clothing, their schooling and 
their entertainment; in fact, the whole 
realm of daily necessities and pleasures 
must be supplied as a part of a man’s 
compensation. But no normal man is 
satisfied simply to stop here. He must 
satisfy that fundamental instinct of all 
animal life, namely, the creation of an 
estate. The squirrel gets his food from 
day to day during the food season, but 
he creates an estate by putting the 
nuts in the ground or hiding them in 
the tree, and thus he lives on his estate 
during the winter. Many of the lowly 
animals of the earth gorge themselves 
during the prosperous season and lay 
on enough fat to furnish food during 
the days they hibernate. And so it 
might be illustrated throughout the 
whole list of animal life, except for 
those animals which have great power 
ot locomotion to take them from one 
food district to another, and it will be 
seen that a fundamental instinct is 
that of creating an estate. Life insur- 
ance has a form of compensation for 
its men which adjusts itself at once to 
those two uses of money. By its first 
year commissions it gives the man the 
opportunity to pay as he goes; by its 
renewals it enables him to satisfy that 
other use of money, namely, the cre- 
ation of an estate. By understanding 
clearly this idea of compensation you 
are at once interested and it does 
much to overcome the difficulty that 
you have in persuading yourself to take 
up a work which is on a purely com- 
mission basis when the immediate 
temptation is to take the salaried po- 
sition, which offers a definite solution 
to a man’s immediate need of paying 
his way as he goes. Comparing the 
possibilities of a purely commission 
business with the certainties of a sal- 
aried compensation, you see this be- 
cause it touches a responsive chord, 
or a native instinct, which is in all nor- 
mal men. Thousands of good men are 
wasted in a business of absolute and 
definite compensation who would make 
tremendous successes on a form of 
compensation which satisfies both the 
needs of money, namely. current nec- 
essities and estate creating.” 

* * * 
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Four Points insurance 


Made by were made by Dr. W. 

a Doctor A. Evans, of the Amer- 
ican Public Health 

Association, in addressing the Amer- 


ican Life Convention. ‘They were these: 


1.—During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury just preceding the great war tha 
cost of nearly everything went up. The 
ecst of insurance went down. 

2—Almost in proportion ag the cost 
of insurance has gone down the cost of 
annuities has gone up. 

3.—Restrictions. on inSurance are be- 
ing lifted from time to time. Conserva- 


‘tive companies are gradually invading 


territory from which they were barred 
by high death rates—geographical dis- 
tinctions. New groups are becoming 
insurable—occupational, vaca and al- 
lied restrictions. 


4.—In 30 years, 1880 to 1910, the per- 
centage of the total population carry- 
ing insurance rose from 0.9 to 6.5, and 
the number of insured persons in 1914 
was 33 per cent. higher than in 1910, 
and since we plunged into the world 
war—in the language of the bard— 


“everybody’s doin’ it.” 


* * * 

“Big Tim” Sullivan, 
Arguments ‘former Tammany leader 
For Income who died several years 
Insurance ago, left $50,000 life 

insurance, to be paid 


to his daughter when she attained her 
majority, says E W. Hillweg, assistant 
secretary of the Northwestern Nation- 
al. writing in that Company’s Home 
Office paper. That amount was paid 
to her less than a year ago. Last 
month she was declared a bankrupt, 
having spent the $50,000 and incurred 
a large indebtedness in addition. 
When “Big Tim” took the policy for 
the protection of his daughter. he 
doubtless would have been glad to 
have had the benefit payable to her in 
monthly instalments. Had that pro- 
vision been made, she would have re- 
ceived a monthly income of $190 for 
life, or of more than $280 for twenty 
years, and she could have lived de- 
cently upon that income. 


“All of my lifé insurance is payable 
on the Monthly Income plan,” said an 
Atlanta business man, to the writer, 
recently. And he added, ‘Several 
years ago the thought came to me, 
that if I should die, my business, which 
is producing a fine living income, would 
be practically worthless, and aside 
from our home, my estate would con- 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


gist almost entirely of life imsurance. 
Knowing that my wife and children 
are unfamiliar with business and in- 
vestments, I feared that if they re- 
ceived the life insurance money in a 
lump sum, it might be poorly invested 
and that within a few years at most, 
they might be left in actual want. 
“After some correspondence, my 
policies, which were issued years ago, 
were amended, and now agree to pay 
$100 monthly to my wife and $50 to 
each of my two children, for a period 
of twenty years after my death and in 
event of the death of one of the bene- 
ficiaries within twenty years, the-resi- 
due will be paid to the survivors, 
equally. I now have the great satis- 
faction of knowing that when I die, 
my family will not suffer actwal want.” 
Some time ago we received a letter 
from a policyholder in Michigan, the 
Superintendent of a County Poor Farm, 
stating, “Five of the inmates are wo- 
men, who within the past five years 
had- received from -$3,000 to $10,000 
each upon the death of their husbands. 


Poor investments and extravagances 
have reduced them to poverty. Why 
don’t life insuranee companies pay 


death claims in yearly or monthly in- 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Insurance Company. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
policies we cstecees sol O,cOROOmE 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
5 wae.) sa eeee chee eee $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
cscivweeee eee PtOayt ono 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


eee eeee 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a totai 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


stalments instead of all in one sum?” 
Major John Purroy Mitchel, who was 
recently killed in an aeroplane acci- 
dent, while Mayor of New York City 
about two years ago, took $150,000 life 
insurance and elected that the prin- 
cipal part should be paid to the bene- 
ficiaries,—his widow and his mother, 
—in monthly instalments for life. 


All of the more than Twenty-two 
Billions of Government life insurance 
is payable on the Monthly Income plan. 


The following illustrations show the 
advantages of Income insurance. At 
age 32 an annual premium of $200 (re- 
duced by dividends) would provide 
$8,173 Whole Life insurance, payable 
in one sum. The same premium on 
the Monthly Income plan would pro- 
vide $46.30 monthly for twenty years. 
a total of $11,112, and this would be 
increased. by excess interest credits to 
the beneficiary, which would total 
$1,585 during twenty years if the pres- 
ent rate of interest credits is main- 
tained. This would make total pay- 
ments on the Income plan $12,697 
against a single payment of $8,173, an 
increase of over 50 per cent. and of 
far more benefit than that to the ben- 
eficiary. 

On the 20 Year Endowment plan at 
age 32, an annual premium of $200 
(reduced by dividends) would provide 
$4,063 insurance, payable in one sum 
at death or maturity. On the Monthly 
Income plan the same premium would 
provide $23 monthly for twenty years, 
a total of $5,520, increased by interest 
credits which on the present basis 
would amount to $541, a total of 
$6,061 against $4,063 on the single pay- 
ment plan. 


SONS ARE ENSIGNS 


Navy Exerts Attraction For Sons of 
Prominent Men in Pacific Mutual 
Ranks 


‘C. I.. B. Moore, secretary of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has one son, E. C. Moore, who is 
ap Ensign in the United States Navy, 
and is attached to the U. S. S. New 
Hampshire. 

Danforth M. Baker, vice-president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co 
pany, boasts of D. M. Baker, Jr., 
who is an Ensign in the United States 
Navy, and is at present serving on the 
U. 8. S. Illinois. 

John Newton Russell, Jr., home office 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has a son, 
John Henry Russell, who is an Ensign 
in the United States Navy. 
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Actuaries Meet in 
Canada Next Month 


TO BE GUESTS OF SUN LIFE 


Convention at Windsor MHotel—A 
Luncheon at Beaconsfield Golf 
Club 


The Actuarial Society of America will 
hold its Fall meeting on October 10-11 
in Montreal, Quebec, as the guest of the 
Sun Life of Canada. ‘The meeting will 
take place at the Windsor Hotel. 

The informal discussion arising from 
the questions submitted and the an- 
swers thereto has proved of such in- 
terest in previous meetings that a part 
of the coming meeting will be devoted 
to such questions and answers. The 
questions for this purpose should be 
forwarded by mail to the secretary, 
at 34 Nassau Street, instead of the so- 
ciety’s office, so as to reach him on 
or before October 8th. Only in special 
cases will it be possible to consider 
questions received after that date. The 
president will arrange by appointment 
for the giving of answers to questions 
received. Neither questions nor an- 
swers will be published. 

The fellows and associates will dine 
together at the Windsor Hotel on 
Thursday evening at 7 o clock. 

“Our hosts have invited the members 
and ladies accompanying them _ to 
luncheon on Thursday. In the after- 
noon the ladies will be taken for a 
drive to Mount Royal Park, and, dur- 
ing the dinner of the Society, will be 
entertained at dinner and the theatre. 
Friday the members and ladies will have 
luncheon at the Beaconsfield Golf Club. 
After luncheon, there will be golf for 
those who play and a motor ride around 
Montreal Island for the others,” says 
Secretary Strong. 


THE KRESS GROUP 


Comment By Metropolitan Life On In- 
surance Taken Out By Chain of 
5, 10 And 25 Cent Stores 


In discussing the issuance of a group 
policy to S. H. Kress & Co., five, ten 
and twenty-five cent and mail-order 
stores, extending from coast to coast, 
the Metropolitan Life says in “The 
Metropolitan”: 

“This is another large corporation of 
national importance ‘o insure in the 
Metropolitan Life the lives of its sal- 
ary and wage employes. All who have 
been employed by the company six 
months or more, provided they have 
filed application cards according to in- 
structions, will receive the benefit of 
this insurance while in the employ of 
the company. 'This insurance will be 
carried by S. H. Kress & Co., wi-h no 
charge to employes, and without the 
requivement of medical examination. 
The insurance will be equal to one 
year’s salary or wages, up to the maxi- 
mum limit of $2,000, and will be sub- 
ject to the conditions of the group pol- 
icy of insurance. 

“Tt is also simultaneously announced 
that S. H. Kress & Co. have, subjec: 
te certain reasonable conditions, ar- 
ranged to pay extra compensation to 
all employes at the end of the year, 
the same to be graduated and bas2d on 
length of service. 

“The company on the one hand, by 


RIGHT AGENTS 
GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


peeacisas men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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helping assure their contentment and 
security for the future, is thus leading 
and promoting among its employes the 
true reciprocal organization spirit. On 
the other hand, realizing our country’s 
need, it is doing everything possible 
to urge and assist its employes to edu- 
cate themselves for greater intensive 
effort, to achieve more with greater 
dispatch, and, through  self-develop- 
ment and discipline, to master their 
work and multiply their effectiveness. 


“As part of this plan, the company,‘ 


at large annual expense and after thor- 
ough investigation and _ preparation, 
has established an educational depart- 
ment, exceptional in scope and excel- 
lence. It offers various educational 
courses—correspondence and otherwise 
—of great practical value, and every 
employe is encouraged and urged to 
take advantage of this opportunity for 
Improvement and advancement.” 
SALESMANSHIP DEFINITION 

At the recent meeting’ of the $200,- 
000 Club of the New York Life at New 
London, Conn., John D. Spender, of 
Salt Lake City, gave an instructive 
and inspiring address on salesmanship 
and gave this definition of salesman- 
ship: 

“Salesmanship is the combination of 
qualities both natural and acquired in 


a man, which enables him acting for ' 


himself or as an agent to negotiate 
the transfer of something of value for 
a consideration upon the basis that all 
parties to the transaction must be ben- 
efitted.” 


Metropolitan Men to 
Join Association 
(Continued from page 1) 


Metropolitan policy at Albany and else- 
where a number of representatives of 
the Metropolitan resigned from the 
association. Mr. Voshell continued how- 
ever, on the executive committee, and 
was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee at the time of his election to 
the presidency. 

The inauguration of the new officers 
of the National Association is in Balti- 
more instead of in Pittsburgh wh3re 
it has usually been held. Haley Fiske 
was asked to speak; also the Governor 
of Maryland and Mayor of Baltimore. 


CEsreitns ke 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 
Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


Received ih Weenies ees oe. Se es $667,884,000 
Paid Policy-holders .......-....0+eeeeeeeeees 382,875,000 
Increased its Resources.............0seeeeee- 215,272,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force.............-. 503,535,000 
THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 
Ins InGonie: oc.s cc ne «2.10 ath meeerenet tetas $27,325,000 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders.............-- 25,337,000 


In (Néw? Insurance 7. 208 ois. « <)si5 2 Sie sles store 119,917,000 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
entire income. It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The 
company had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been 
appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 

The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan. 

There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept 
applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 

Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
and in time of peace. 

The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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lished The Eastern 
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5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
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THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


The convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents was the 
largest ever held. In elan, enthusiasm, 
interest it could not have been exceiled. 
It was an open, fair, clean-cut tremen- 
dously exciting convention, with the 
floor privilege extended to any who 
wanted to take it. There was a spirit of 
electricity in the air felt as one entered 
the hotel. Agents gathered from all cor- 
ners of the land—agents in distress, 
agents fearful that some great business 
calamity was hanging over them, agents 
hopeful that the convention would offer 
a helping hand; agents who felt that 
if they did not act in some decisive 
manner their journey to Cleveland 
would have been of no avail. The res- 
olutions committee accommodated 
them: in other words, met the spirit 
of the meeting. It decided that the 
socialistic trend at Washington was 
reaching out for the fire insurance bus- 
iness and that if some decisive action 
was not taken by the fire agents of 
America they would eventually be de- 
prived of their livelihood as Govern- 
mental insurance would grow until 
stock company insurance would be no 
more. 

Thus the die was cast. The agents 
decided to act. 'They sent the Presi- 
dent a long wire, offering their earnest, 
whole-hearted and undivided services 
as fire preventionists and in turn asked 
that the Chief Executive should so tem- 
per administrative activities that the 
initiative and invention of individual 
citizens, including insurance agents, 
whose patriotism has time and again 
been attested, shall not be restricted, 
interrupted or destroyed. The associ- 
ation then passed, for the information 
of its own members and the general 
public, resolutions protesting against 
the confiscation by the nation of in- 
surance if such action be not essential 
to the winning of the war. 

Whether the agents are right or 
whether they are wrong time will tell. 
Anyway, the resolutions committee de- 
cided to act convinced that a crisis 
confronts the insurance business. It 
knew well the attitude which some 
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prominent figures in insurance have 
taken, which in brief is this: While ad- 
mitting that there are men in Washing- 
ton—some of them of great influence— 
who would like nothing better than to 
see the Government take over insur- 
ance and destroy private insurance ini- 
tiative they do not believe that there 
is any crisis facing insurance at the 
present time which ealls for action on 
the part of any body of insurance 
agents. There is no social insurance 
issue now before Congress; no govern- 
mental insurance measure that is 
strong enough to require the marshall- 
ing of all insurance interests to defeat 
it. If the Saunders or the Lewis bills 
fall into that category in the minds of 
some who view the capital from long 
range or through newspaper headlines 
there are many great men in insur- 
ance—familiar with Washington states- 
men and conditions—who think other- 
wise. When Haley Fiske, whose posi- 
tion in life insurance corresponds with 
Henry Evans’ position in fire insurance, 
heard that some 900 superintendents 
of his Company, the Metropolitan Life, 
had been asked to wire or telegraph 
Congressmen in protest against social- 
istic encroachments on imsurance, he 
immediately sent them a message 
warning them to keep hands off, and 
concluding by saying he had every con- 
fidence in the Government and the 
democratic principles of the U. Ss. A. 
Col. Henry J. Powell, who is chairman 
of the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and a prominent Louisville life insur- 
ance man, expressed to life underwrit- 


ers his protest against insurance 
agents “butting: in” on Washington 


with wires and letters to law-makers, 
saying they did more harm than good. 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has not taken any public posi- 
tion to the effect that there is a crisis. 
The National Association of Life Presi- 
dents and the American Life Conven- 
tion do not recognize any condition 
existing at Washington calling for a 
protest. In Chicago last week T. B. 
Love, assistant secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and known to some as “the poss 
of the War Risk Bureau” told repre- 
sentatives of the American Life Con- 
vention that he has no knowledge of 
any intention by the Government to 


make great inroads upon the insur- 


ance business. ‘The hegie, he said, 
existed in the minds of the press only. 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents feels that there is a crisis 
at Washington; it claims its sources of 
information are just as good as any- 
body else’s; and that its information is 
to the effect that the present duty of 
the agency corps of America is to put 
up a fight and make itself heard before 
it may be too late. “We have nothing 
to hide,” said President Allen. 

To understand the state of mind of 
the agents at Cleveland it is necessary 
to have followed the columns of some 


of the insurance newspapers since 
early summer. Stories have been 
printed making agents think ‘they 


were to be driven out of business 
and hysterically calling upon them to 
defend their, calling. Letters and tele- 
grams were prepared to be sent to 
Congressmen and Senators, later Wash- 
ington being deluged with these in- 
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spired protests. What it was all about 
many of the law makers did mot 
know as they had heard no 
complaint over the insurance by the 
Government of soldiers and sailors or 
the embarkation by this Government 
in a War Risk Bureau, which meets 
marine insurance requirements where 
the stock companies could not do it. 
Scareheads were previously regarded 
as out of place in insurance papers, 
and many insurance men (not being 
journalists) did not understand how 
easy it is to write them or to peg a 
secarehead on a story. So a sort of 
panic went through the insurance local 
agency offices. 

Its reaction was felt by the National 
Association which was deluged with re- 
quests to do something to help the 
agent. That a tremendous sentiment 
was created was reflected in all the 
associations—increase of membership, 
bales of correspondence and telegrams. 
The managers of the association, hav- 
ing in mind only the good of insur- 
ance and the prosperity of agents, felt 
that a real issue confronted the local 
agents, and they decided to make this 
the keynote of their convention. Men of 
national political reputation and of na- 
tional insurance reputation were asked 
to speak on the subject of Government 
encroachment on private enterprise. 
There were four papers along this 
line. The program was given to the 
newspapers and when the delegates ar- 
rived they were all ready for the issue. 
Excitement surcharged the convention 
and when Senator Sherman spoke and 
seemed to corroborate all their fears 
they were in a mood to act. And they 
did act. The convention managers 
knew well the significance of what 
would be done and they warned the 
convention upon several occasions that 
any movement taken must be carefully 
considered and that if any one wanted 
to object he should make his views 
known. 

The message to President Wilson 
and the resolution going to the state 


and local boards were even read a day 


in advance of the resolutions commit- 
tee’s report so that everyone could be 
primed for discussion. But there was 
no discussion. ‘This important action 
went through without a word of debate. 

There were several features encour- 
aging to agents akout the addresses. 
Senator Sherman’s remarks that his 
clerk spends half his time at the War 
Risk Bureau to hurry allotment and al- 
lowance checks because the Bureau is 
so far behind and has its hands full 


were important. The sequence of 
this line of thought is that there 
are not employes and executives 


enough to take over the great business 
of insurance in addition to what the 
Government is now doing. The Hast- 
ern Underwriter believes that entirely 
too much political significance was at- 
tached to Senator Sherman’s address. 
His arguments in favor of individual- 
ism and private initiative as compared 
with the inefficiency and red-tapery of 
public ownership and socialism were 
splendid and ‘should be read and re- 
membered by every insurance man, but 
the Senator is one of the leaders of the 
Republican party and his sentiments 
are just what he might be expected to 
express, If the convention had asked 
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a Democratic Senator to talk and he 
had expressed similar views to Senator 
Sherman’s it would have been a ‘na 
ent story. 

Two other straws showing the way 
the wind may be blowing were state- 
ments by. the. President of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’. convention — and 
the insurance commissioner of Ohio. 

The former said he saw no founda- 
tion for the fear that the Government 
will take over the insurance business. 
The latter called it “hysteria”. also. 

It can be said that if the speeches at 
the Cleveland convention are carefully 
analyzed it will be seen that— they are 
arguments against social ‘insurance, 
against public encroachment on private 
initiative,-and are not prophecies - that 
the Government is going into the in- 
surance business. 


But, of course, there — 


is always a. possibility of the Govern- of 


ment doing that: just as there is a ‘pos- 
sibility that Spain may enter the war, 

or that Mexico will come out for the 
Allies. It is possible, but a great. many 
people will have their doubts. 

The convention managers, having 
decided that there was something more 
than newspaper headlines in the Wash- 
ington scare, having so arranged the 
convention that the so-called crisis 
should be explained, put it up to the 
convention to act. The convention 
acted. If any one had said “nay,” had 
even uttered a peep, the managers 
would have given the most respectful 
attention and would not have resorted 
tc the muzzle. There was nothing for 
them to do but to carry out the wishes 
of the convention. This they did to 
tLe satisfaction of all the delegates, 
who left Cleveland absolutely convinced 
that the convention had done every: 
thing it could possibly do to protect 
their business, and furthermore, there 
was gratification because the resolu- 
tions committee had avoided the pit- 
fall of “write your Congressman” and 
“write your Senator.” 


TOM LOVE’S SPEECH 


If there was anything in all the 
hubbub which has been kicked up by 
the insurance papers about the so- 
cialistic element at Washington having 
an eye directed towards the insurance 
business which was eventually to be 
picked up and deposited in Uncle 
Sam’s waistcoat pocket, then the speech 
delivered in Chicago last week before 
the American Life Convention was the 
most important address of the year in 
insurance. It assumes that importance 
because Mr. Love, who is in charge 
of the War Risk Bureau and who is 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
says that he would be in complete ig- 
norance of a menace to stock insur- 
ance except for stories he has read 
in the newspapers. His belief is that 
the stories are without foundation. 
Outside of the President and Mr. Mc- 
Adoo it is doubtful if there is any one 
who can speak with more authority 
than can Mr. Love. 

And Mr. Love is not a sofit-hitting 
gentleman. He carries a punch and 
there is no evidence in any of his re- 
lations with insurance companies and 
insurance men of his ever having been 
backward in saying just what he 
thought in concise, clear-cut and force- 
ful language. 
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FRANK W. SHANBACHER 


Frank W. Shanbacher, of Ridgway, 
Pa., was the central figure in the in- 
heritance tax discussion at the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. It was the research 
charts of Mr. Shanbacher, compiled for 
use of agents in meeting inheritance 
taxes with life insurance which sev- 
eral speakers referred to in illustrating 
how they used estates taxation argu- 
ments in selling insurance. Mr. Shan- 
bacher’s charts give the inheritance 
laws and taxes of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of 43 states. He practices 
what he preaches and despite his ill 
health wrote about $2,000,000 from last 
September until August 15. He was 
the honor man for the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life last month. Mr. Shanbacher 
thought up the idea of his charts while 
in a sanitarium. After leaving the 
place he wrote to the different states 
and to. Washington for the data whicn 
he then compiled so effectively. 


=z *® * 


Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, is 


receiving the condolences of his friends | 


upon the death last week of his wife, 


Mrs. Margaret Richardson, at Concord, | 


N. H. While the couple was making 
an automobile tour Mrs. Richardson 
‘eontracted pneumonia and succumbed 
within a few days. She was known 
to many casualty company officials 
through having attended with Mr. Rich- 
ardson conventions of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents for a number of years past. The 
funeral services were held last Fri- 
day in Philadelphia, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson had made their home. 


* * * 


Frederick C. Moore, superintendent 
of the special risk department of the 
Hartford, has written an instructive 
article in the current issue of the 
“Hartford Agent,” on the subject: 
“The Use of Poisonous Gases in War- 
fare.” 

. * * * 

Wheeler B. Horner, son of the senior 
member of Horner & Ladley, automo- 
bile agents, Pittsburgh, is a lieutenant 
in the 11th Infantry, A. E. F. 


* * * 


William J. Donnelly, of Maury-Don- 
nelly & Williams Co., of Baltimore, is 
chairman of the Baltimore building 
and loan committee of the Liberty 
Loan’ Committee. He expects great 
results from. the- associations in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan drive. 
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John W. Postgate, former insurance 
editor of the “Pittsburgh Post” and the 
“Chicago Evening Post,” has resigned 
as insurance editor of the “New York 
Globe” to become associated with the 
“Literary Digest.” Mr. Postgate is one 
of the most scholarly of insurance 
newspaper men and is an authority on 
the writings of William Shakespeare. 
He came here several years ago and 
went with the “Globe,” where his col- 
umn appeared several times a week. 
His acquaintance was largely among 
life insurance men. He will go to his 
new position with the well-wishes of 
many insurance men, and, some day, 
when in the mood, he will write an 
article for The Eastern Underwriter 
or some other paper and tell just what 
he thinks of the importance which the 
average daily paper city-editor places 
on insurance news, and the manner in 
which insurance news in the dailies is 
displayed. 

* * * 


Edgar W. Smith, the young and very 
successful Pacific coast general agent 
oi the Equitable Life Assurance Sociaty, 
is now at Camp Taylor, Louisville. 


* * & 


Jacob Herskowitz, president of the 
$100,000 club of the New York Life, 
takes office. with thirty-nine more ap- 
plications to his credit than his pre- 
decessor. He wrote $195,487, and is 
attached to the Union Square branch. 


* * & 


Benzo Hayashi, of Honolulu, leading 
vice-president at large of the New 
York Life’s $100,000 club, kept a dry- 
goods store in 1916. He paid for $161,- 
500, writing 158 applications, which is 
a distinct achievement for Hawaii. 

a) Sn 8 


Colonel N. E. Turgeon, formerly gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna Life at Buffalo, 
is training thousands of officers for the 


United States army inasmuch as he is 


at the head of Camp Whitman, this 
state, which trains national guard of- 
ficers for the big war. 


Colonel Turgeon was for ‘years a 
major in the National Guard, and a 
a mighty fine one. His selection for 
the (Camp Whitman assignment was a 
splendid tribute to his capacity to whip 
soldiery material into shape. The men 
who leave Camp Whitman swear by 
him. 


* * * 


James L. Howard, secretary of The 
Travelers, and major of the 101st Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Lisutenant-Col- 
onel.- It was published several weeks 
ago that Major Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., 
had been placed in command of the 
Battalion, and it was presumed that 
this foreshadowed ‘the advancement of 
Major Howard, particularly as it was 


‘known that Major Howard had been 


attached to the 26th Division of late, 
Gen. Clarence R. Edwards command- 
ing, in charge of all machine-gun 
units of the division. - Lieut.-Colonel 
Howard went to France with one of 
the first Connecticut contingents. A 
few months ago he was wounded by 
a piece of shrapnel. A letter from him, 
received about a fortnight ago, stated 
that he had recovered, but that his so- 
jcurn in the hospital had deprived him 
of “the privilege of taking part in this 
last offensive’—meaning the early part 
of the great drive beginning July 18. 
* * * 


Anne Russell, of the Equitable, is a 
member of the Liberty Loan Executive 
Committee of the Business Women of 
New. York. 

y * * * 

George Shevlin, of Schaefer & Shev- 
lin, is making a trip in the West. He 
is expected to return next week. 
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George B. Graham, of the North- 
western Mutual Life, Buffalo, is receiv- 
Ing Messages of condolence on the 
death of his son Lieut. Hdward Fore- 


man Graham, 305th Field Artillery, 
77th Division, killed in action in 
France. Lieut. Graham was 27 years 


old and a graduate of Cornell, where 
he was associate editor of the “Cornell 
Daily Sun,’ and where he was also 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. After 
graduation he became an advertising 
man of the Brooklyn “Times,” and later 
went with Harris, Forbes & Co., bank- 
ers, New York City. 
a * * 

John King, of the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, is in charge of the investiga- 
tion work of the allowance and allot- 
ment division of the War Risk Bureau, 
Washington. 

* * @ 


General Manager Spycket, of the 
Fire Reassurance of Paris, has written 
a letter to United States Manager Stur- 
hahn, of that Company, which “The 
Standard,” of Boston, reproduces in 
part as follows: “I should have liked 
to write you and to all Americans I 
know the name of to say: France has 
been saved by America. We know 
what you have done for us with your 
generous hearts. We know that every- 
body in America has suffered great 
restrictions for us, has given money, 
work, everything with the largest lib- 
erality. We know that all parents see 
their sons going so far for the dread- 
ful battles with a strong heart and 
we have seen these young and beau- 
tiful men with their bright and frank 
looks, and we have heard that, for 
their first fights, they have been equal 
to our best soldiers.’ 

* * * 

Lieut. John Jay Van Schaack, son of 
David Van Schaack, of the Aetna Life, 
is a prisoner at Karlsruhe, Germany. 
Lieut. Van Schaack was a member of 
the 1918 class at Williams College. 
He sailed for France on July, 1917, to 
join the Lafayette Escadrille, later go- 
ing with the American Flying Corps. 
Still later he switched to the Royal 
Flying Corps so he could get into ac- 
tive fighting. 

* * * 

Archibald A. Walsh, vice-president 
of the Phoenix Mutual and Mrs. Welch 
have returned from their summer va- 


cation at York Beach, Me. 
* * * 
Clayton J. Walter of the National 


Fire and Mrs. Walter are spending two 
weeks’ vacation at Silver Lake, Conn. 
* * * 

Charles E. Chase, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. and Mrs. Chase have re- 
turned to Hartford after spending sev- 
eral weeks at their summer home at 
Hyannisport, Mass. 

2 * *s 

George W. Ellis, auditor of the Trav- 
elers and Mrs. Ellis have returned from 
Sachem’s Head, Conn., where they 
spent the summer. 


Agents Draft War 
Clause For Company 
(Continued from page 2) 


serve on your policy, should you die 
in war service.’ 


Regular Premiums Only 


“Ag a rule those companies whose 
policies provide for the payment of an 
extra premium limit their liability to 
the reserve only in the event that the 
extra premium is not paid. 


“The big thing about our new war 
clause is that during war service our 
pelicyholder is required to pay the 
regular premium only for which in 
addition to the reserve on the policy, 
he is insured for ten per cent. of the 
amount that would have been payable 
if he had not entered such service, 
and six months after his final discharge 
from service his insurance is restored 
to the full amount.” 
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Life Agents Out 
To Beat $12,000,000 


READY FOR BIG LOAN CAMPAIGN 


W. F. Atkinson, Chairman; L. A. Cerf 
in Charge of Sales; R. L. Jones, 
of Assignments 


The Life Insurance Agents’ Liberty 
Loan Committee has completed its or- 
ganization and is all set to beat the 
$12,000,000 record of the last drive. As 
during the last drive, there will be a 
Evooklyn committee ag well as a Great- 
er New York committee. 

The life insurance agents, with W. 
F, Atkinson as chairman, will operate 
under the authority of the Metropoli- 
tan Canvass Committee of which A. B. 
Leach is chairman. The preliminary 
facts are covered in brief as follows: 

Territory. We have pledged to can- 


vass thoroughly the financial district 
bounded by the North River, Canal 
street, Broadway, Park Row, Nassau 


street, and the Battery. In assigning 
to us this territory, the commit‘tee has 


honored us with the most important 
district of the city. 

Date.—Campaign runs for 3 weeks, 
commencing on September 28. We 
will concentrate on the last 2 weeks, 
commencing October 7, 

Work.—The life agents will can- 


vass every Office in definitely assigned 
territory. Assignments will be made 
by R. L. Jones to team captains. In 
addition agents will canvass friends and 
all available places and be of such as- 
sistance as they may to precinct cap- 
tains. 

Committee on Sales—-A sales cap- 
tain has been chosen for each com- 
pany doing business in New York State. 

Executive Committee.—A. R. Allen, 
W. F. Atkinson, L. A. Cerf, J. S. Myrick, 
O. S. Rogers. 

Committee on Sales.——bL. A. 
chairman, 135 Broadway. 

Committee on Assignment.—R. L. 
Jones, chairman, 80 Maiden Lane. 

Committee on Home Office Organiza- 
tion—J. S. Myrick, chairman, 38 Nas- 
sau street. 

Headquarters.—A. Rushton Allen, 
chairman, 149 Broadway. Headquarters 
at Room 714, No. 149 Broadway. Full 
line of supplies will be carried and all 
reports should be sent there. 

Group Work.—L. A. Cerf, chairman. 
There will be developed the group work 
which proved so effective in the last 
campaign. 

On the Brooklyn committee are W. F. 
Atkinson, chairman; W. H. Ryan, Peter 
Fraser, R. W. Goslin and others. 


Cerf, 


The Brokers’ Liberty Loan Committee 

Reuben E. Kipp is chairman of the 
insurance brokers’ division of the 
Metropolitan Canvass Committee. 
Gthers on the committee are: Chris- 
tian Bambach, Frank ©. Carr, Richard 
A. Carrocn, R. Henry Depew, John A. 


Eckert, George S. Frank, Thomas J. 
Gaines, Frank C. Gilber:, Robert He 


Goffe, John F. Huntsman, Jr., Jos2ph 


Krischker, Henry W. Lowe, Julian 
Lucas, Jr., Percy S. Mallett, Frank E. 


Mendes, Rushton Peabody, Charles S. 
Rosenzweig, Alexander M. Silver, Henvy 
Sobel, John L. Swan, James Terry and 
Frederick S. Little. There are 8,500 
licensel brokers in New York. 

The brokers’ association says: “The 
association has, in many ways, done 
so much for the benefit of brokers in 
this city that we now ask them to 
show their appreciation by recollecting 
‘hat this igs the business in which we 
ave all engaged and make our living 
in, and that it should be a matter of 
pride to build up the total to such a 
figure that it will make our profession 
shine by contrast with others. With 
the large number of insurance brokers 
in this city’ (almost 8,500 licensed) we 
should accomplish great results.” 
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THE EASTERN 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


An Erroneous Story About The 


President’s Relation to Insurance 


At the convention in Cleveland last 
week of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents a story important if 
true floated about the lobby. The gist 
oi it was as follows: 

The president of one of the great 
fire insurance companies was in Wash- 
ington where he had the good fortune 
to be in conversation with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The insur- 
ance company executive took advan- 
tage of the occasion to ask the head 
of the nation a question or two about 
the relations of the Administration to- 
wards the fire insurance business, 
whereupon the President is alleged to 
have said laconically: 

“T have turned the ertire question 
of insurance over to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and for ary information 


about insurance matters I shall have 
to refer you to Mr. McAdoo.” 

Upon hearing this story in Cleve- 
land, a representative of The HWastern 
Underwriter made an _ investigation 
upon his return to the East, and he is 
in a position to say from a source of 
information, the authenticity of which 
cannot be doubted, that President Wil- 
son has not taken the position that he 
has delegated to Mr. McAdoo the com- 
plete and final consideration regarding 
all matters of insurance. .It is true 
that Mr. McAdoo is in direct charge 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance, 
the Wat Risk Bureau, and of some 
other insurance matters, but he is not, 
nor does he claim to be, the final ar- 
biter of the Administration in ‘all in- 
surance matters. 


GOVERNMENT HAS HANDS FULL 


Insurance Man Attached to War 
Risk Bureau Thinks Agitation 
Unwise 


An 


A prominent insurance man who is 
now attached to the War Risk Bureau 
told a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter this week that for some 
weeks he hag been trying to see the 
“growing encroachment of the Govern- 
ment on the insurance business,” and 
he is still looking. 

“Inemy opinion the Government has 
its hands full. If any insurance man 
doesn’t. believe it let him come down 
and talk to some insurance man now 
attached to the Government, and see 
what a tangle some of these affairs 
are in. It may be that I am short- 
sighted, but if you want my frank opin- 
ion I believe that the Government has 
already bitten. off more than it can 
chew. 


‘Tf the newspapers keep on harping 


about this matter, however, they may 
put thoughts in people’s minds: which 
will do the insurance business no good. 
Do ‘you know that agents have already 
come to the Bureau and said: ‘The 
Government’s going to take over the 
insurance business. I’ll have to have 
a new job anyway; give me one in 
the Bureau.’ ” 


VIOLATIONS ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Association of Middle 
Department Cutting Down Expense 
—A Notice Costs 45 Cents 


Even rating associations are econo- 
mizing in the manner in which they 
give their notifications of violations. 

The Middle Department violations 
cost $18,000. per annum, or an approxi- 
mate average of 45 cents apiece. Add 
the time, postage, and expense of the 
home office and ‘special agents in ob- 
taining correction and the result in- 
cicates that a large percentage of 
exch premium affected is thrown away. 
Of the total number occurring, 60 per 
cent is due to carelessness, 15 per 
cent. premeditated, and 25 per cent. re- 
sult from lack of ability to interpret 
rules. 

“The first two causes can and should 
be practically eliminated and the third 
can, with a little e‘fort, be materially 
reduced,” says the secretary. 

The Department is discarding cer- 
tain details which were expensive and 
cumbersome. Large sheets, listing all 
violations in force and sent to com- 
panies and special agents each month, 
will be discontinued. On2 notice only 
will be sent to agetts. One notice 
only will go to company, attached to 
daily report: Monthly the Department 
vill send to comparies a duplicate 
copy of each inviolaticn slip to be for- 
wardeil to the field man having juris- 
diction. This is the only notice that 
will go to special agent. 


TOKI 


MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITER 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


—TuHE scrawny | 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ASTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


NEW RULE ABOUT “BULLETIN” 


Agents Must Pay Their Dues Or They 
Will Not Receive Agents’ 
Paper 


A new rule has been adopted about 
the “American Agency Bulletin,” the 
cfficial organ of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents. Agents will 
be given two months’ grace in pay- 
ment of dues. After that time the pa- 
per will not be sent. This is in line 
with the attitude taken by leading 
trade papers in following out the reg- 
ulation of paper conservation. 

The “Bulletin” now comes out fifty- 
two times a year ard is an improve- 
ment over preceding years. 


The Caledonian-American has been 
transferred from J. Lindsay Clark & 
Co., to Edward T. Reisler in Baltimore. 


TAKING MEN RAPIDLY 
As an illustration of the rapidity 
with which the Government is re- 
cruiting men from the insurance ranks, 
the loss department of the New York 
Board has lost eight men in the last 
seven weeks. 


Fire Insurance Special 
Agent’s Position Wanted 


Am 38 years of age and married. 
Have had 12 years of agency expe- 
rience and 6 years executive field 
experience as a Home Office Special 
Agent for a Casualty Company. Ani 
thoroughly familiar with New York, Ohio, 
Indiana and Southern Michigan. What 
have you to offer? Will be available 
October 1st. At present living in Cleve. 
land, Ohio. Address, 


“SPECIAL AGENT,” 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 
* 105 William Street, 


New York 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Ine, 1911 


Assets ..........$641,341.77 
Reserve ..........230,513.29 
Capital ......... 300,000.00 
Surplus ......... 63,479.83 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


Assets ..........$357,318.58 
Reserve ......... 54,256.92 
Capital ......... 200,000.00 
Surplus 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


September 27, se THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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a 
have been in the Supreme 


Kansas City Club Court of the United States. ‘There is 
Py the “Model Exchange” nothing undertaken in the contract in 


violation of any laws relating to the 
restraint of trade and the member once 
entering into the agreement would no! 
be able to plead in any court success- 
fully as the agreement provides a tribu- 


P A RT™™ EN T 
FIRE: OF: PA, 
A\ HOME OF GA, 


AGENTS WANT MORE LIKE IT 


ROCHESTER 


Costs Money to Join and it Eliminates 


nal for any dispute among i - 

the Unfit—Not Restraint of bers and ie aS: fas ete 
Trade their approval of any procedure in 

organization that will relieve courts 

The Kansas City, Missouri, Fire In- o: business disputes. If the agree-+ 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


ment is properly drawn the insurance 
departments and the insurance com- 
panies will lend their endorsement to 
the plan as a rigid enforcement of the 
rules and the conduct of members not 
only upholds all laws prescribed for 
the regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness but at once the business is placed 
upon a high plane, with no hardship 
worked to anyone. 
Has Stood Five Years’ Test 

The Kansas City plan has stood the 
test cf five years’ operation and is con- 
ducted by a paid secretary who is a 
lawyer and not engaged in the insur- 
ance business. An application for a 
membership must be accompanied by 
a check for $1,000, or an applicant can 
buy a membership from any one who 
has retired from the business or from 
the estate of a member who has died, 
and these memberships may be trans- 
ferred, the transfer fee being $100. 
During the past year there have been 
two or three of these memberships 
purchased for $650 
Former Opponents Now Strong Sup- 

: porters 

This plan seems to prove conclu- 
sively that it is the solution of many 
of the troubles o£ local boards, and 


surance Agents’ Association, more pop- 
ularly known as the local board of fire 
underwriters, is am unique organiza- 
tion in many ways and has attracted 
so much attention by its strength, its 
sane observance of local fire insurance 
principles, and its popularity both with 
the companies and the public, that the 
idea is attracting wide attention, and 
the association is a forerunner of many 
similar organizations which have been 
or will be formed. It is regarded as 
the model “fire insurance agents’ club,” 
or “exchange,’ and, undoubtedly, Pres- 
ident Allen, of the National Associa- 
tion, had the Kansas City association 
in mind as one of the new types of 
exchanges which he is advocating that 
agents throughout the country form. 
‘'The Kansas City association mem- 
bership costs money; its rules are 
strict; its code must be lived up to. 
Just any fly by night agent cannot 
join. The members of the Kansas 
City association do not claim that 
they are innovators or have adopted 
an original idea in organization work. 
As a matter of fact, they have simply 
adopted the old London Stock Ex- 
change plan which is more than two 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES | 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LISERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


——— 


inated from the business. As for the 
insurance companies there are Many 
features of this board which appeal to 
the companies. For one thing, it is 
insistent that members pay their bal- 


THE HANOVER 


hundred years old, the principles of 
which are the basis of the New York 
Stock HBxchange and other organiza- 
tions which have done so much to 
keep business principles and ethics to 
the fore. 

Formerly Tried “Deposit” Plan 

The agents in Kansas ‘City had been 
struggling along for some, years with 
the old fashioned idea of a deposit, 
which worked all right when there 
was.no cause for enforcement of the 
rule. The agents were in a _ local 
board and each office deposited any- 
where from $100 to $300. When it 
came to living up to the rules which 
atfected the individual or he antici- 
pated that he would be affected, then 
like many other local boards there 
were resignations, accompanied by 
withdrawal of deposits, and necessary 
weakness followed. 

‘The result was that rules would 
have to be changed instead of enforced 
and some of the agents were attracted 
to other business men’s organizations, 
such as the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and the Livestock Exchange, 
whose methods seemed practical and 
most efficient in the way of enforce- 
ment of conduct rules. 

Membership in the Board of Trade 
is worth $10,000 at this time, and it 
is obvious that no mémber will risk 
e‘ther impairing or forfeiting his mem- 
bership by misconduct. 

When it was suggested that a sim- 
ilar plan be applied to the ‘insurance 
business a majority of the insurance 
men of Kansas City and elsewhere 
scoffed at the idea, saying that it 
could not be done; that wheat and 
eattle were unlike insurance. 


Voluntary Agreement 


However a few of the Kansas City 
members after investigation were con- 
vinced’ that the same principle was be- 
ing applied in many business and labor 
organizations and decided to adopt 
the plan. In brief, this principle is a 
voluntary contract with each other 
agreeing to the principles as laid down 
and the rules and procedure as _ pre- 
scribed. ‘There is no provision made 
for resignation and no way for a man 
to be released from his obligation un- 
less he retires from the insurance 
business or in the event of death. 

Relieves Courts of Business Disputes 

These principles 


“will be ‘found to- 


its strongest supporters are those who 
were most bitterly opposed to its or- 
ganization five years ago. 
sions for financing are such that it is 
hoped within the next few years that 
there will be no. cost for dues. At the 
present time the dues are $15 a year. 
The income from investments owned 


by the association is sufficient to pay 


the balance of the expenses. 

The orgazization has been of real 
benefit to Kansas City policyholders 
as the inefficient, incompetent and ~ 
crooked agent is gradually being elim- 


The provi- 


ances to the companies with prompti- 
tude. Competition is not stifled in 
any way, but naturally the morale of 
the agency force of the city is on a 
high level and an agent must be a 
real business entity to survive. 
No Brokers in Kansas City 

The broker, aS known in other cities, 
is not to be found in Kansas City. 
All the companies are represented by 
agents in the membership except two, 
and the members hope that this pair 
will be represented before the end of 
the year. 


S. 


Represented at 
95 William Street, 


C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW J ERSEY 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
piri is in the conservatism of its man- 

agement, and the management of THE 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R, EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, "Secret ary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


roo WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty— 


Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Pah 9 ALD JE Sie Pearle ay 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SATISFACTION 
BE UAC ARENCE A. KROUSEG CO: | genui ce 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


Home Office: 68 William Street 
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“Federation News” To 
Accept Advertising 


ACTION TAKEN AT HOTEL ASTOR 


Follows Precedent Set By National 
Associations of Underwriters and 
Insurance Agents 


At a meeting of insurance executives 
held at the Hotel Astor, on Tuesday, 
for cloSer co-operation between insur- 
anee companies and the Insurance 
Federation, and to arrange plans: for 
the Adlantic City meeting in October, 
the report of a committee was adopted 
providing among other things that the 
companies give financial support to 
the Federation through a company 
membership fee of $50 per annum and 
through advertising in the “Federation 
News.” In other words, the ‘Federa- 
tion News,’ organ of the Insurance 
Federations, will accept advertising 
from insurance companies. Whether 
the next step will be to accept adver- 
tising from the insurance agents who 
are members of the Federation it is 
too early to determine. 

That the “Federation News” will ac- 
cept advertising will not be much of 
a surprise to the publishers of insur- 
ance trade papers, who have watched 
the other associations develop organs, 
although the statement will probably 
be made that the “Federation News” 
occupies its own niche and will not 
in any sense be a competitor of the 


insurance newspapers. It has been 
coming out at irregular’ intervals, 
sometimes several months. elapsing 


between issues. 
The “Life Association News” 


The first of the associations to start 
a paper was the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, which publishes 
the “Life Association News.” At the 
beginning the regular insurance papers 
were informed that the “News” would 
be in no sense a rival paper. Asso- 
ciation officials declared that they rec- 
ognized that they were under obliga- 
tions to the trade papers for pushing 
the organization at the start, nursing 
it while young and needing members 
more than anything in the world. 
Gradually the “Life Association News” 
began to accept standing cards, and 
finally to accept special advertising for 
convention issues, despite the fact that 
several of the regular trade papers got 
out special issues covering every 
phase of the conventions and printing 
most of the papers in full. The “Life 
Association News’ with its prestige 
as “the official organ of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters” had 
man'y advantages over the trade 
papers in soliciting advertising, and 
it had grown so much as a competi- 
tor that by September 15, 1918, it is- 
sued a number covering the National 
Association’s ‘convention, which con- 
sisted of ninety-two pages. Further- 
more, an officer. of the association 
called up an advertiser in a regular 
trade paper and criticised him for 
using that medium instead of adver- 
tising in the “Life Association News.” 


“The American Agency Bulletin” 


When the National Association of 
Insurance Agents began its publica- 
tion, “The American Agency Bulletin,” 
it was also stated that it would not be 
in any sense a competitor of the trade 
papers, which have always boosted the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, However, it has long soliciteu 
adventising not only from its.members, 
but from companies as well, while at 
the. Cleveland. convention a _ special 
appeal was made to agents to buy 
larger advertising space, running from 
$50 a year up. For some time the 
“Bulletin” did not publish news items 
which were in the legitimate domain 
of the trade papers, but during the 
latter years of Mr. Putnam’s. editorship 
correspondents were appointed in sev- 
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eral cities, sometimes the same men 
who were furnishing news to the in- 
surance papers. Some months ago in 
Chicago President Allen had a confer- 
ence with the leading insurance papers 
at which he asked their suggestions, 
and he agreed with them that the real 
mission of the ‘Bulletin’ should not 
be to print competitive news, but rather 
to make the “Bulletin” more of an 
educational organ than a newspaper, 
and an organ to acquaint agents with 
association activities and agency de- 
velopments of special significance. Sec- 
retary C. S. S. Miller is a capable, ex- 
perienced newspaper min, who knows 
news when he sees it. He has tried 
to carry out the idea, but naturally he 
is not going to throw news of interest 
to local agents into the waste paper 
basket if some representative of the 
association sends it in. At Chicago 
presidents of the state associations 
were asked to appoint some member 
as a “Bulletin” correspondent in each 
state. 
“The Federation News” 


The bulletin of the New York brok- 
ers’ association does not solicit adver- 
tisements, but it has printed them on 
several occasions. ; 

The ‘Proceedings of the Actuarial 
Society of America” accepts advertise- 
ments from a number of companies. 

The ‘Proceedings of the Casualty 
Actuarial and Statistical Society of 
America” has not accepted advertise- 
ments to date. 

The National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents has no organ. 

Mark T. McKee started the “Federa- 
tion News” and was its editor. The 
paper is published in Detroit. Up to 
the present time it has not accepted 
advertisements, nor has it printed 
“news” in the ittrade newspaper sense. 
One copy of the ‘Federation News’ 
goes to each member of the Federa- 
tion. As to just how many members 
there are there is some doubt. In 
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some offices everybody from office boy 
up has joined. In certain cities Feder- 
ation men have induced manufacturers 
and merchants to join. 

The “Journal of Commerce” made 
the following report of the meeting 
Tuesday: 


“The meeting of insurance company 
executives called by J. Scofield Rowe 
to consider the question of the forma- 
tion of an advisory council to assist 
the National Council of Insuranee Fed- 
erations was held at the Hotel Astor. 
President Louis F. Butler of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company of Hartford 
presided and the attendance included 
executive officers of jall classes of in- 
surance. It was pointed out by the 
speakers that the needs of the Federa- 
tion were the closer co-operation of the 
companies and financial support to en- 
able it to efficiently combat the so- 
cialistic tendency toward State or Gov- 
ernmental insurance, which is likely to 
come to the front after the war. Those 
who expressed their views said they 
did not fear encroachment in the field 
of insurance by the Government as at 
present constituted, but that the radi- 
cal element, in the West particularly, 
were agitating for all sorts of Govern- 
ment monopolies and that insurance 
would be the first point of attack. It 
was pointed out that the only way to 
combat such doctrines was to educate 
the people to the real danger of letting 
themselves be exploited by theorists 
and that this work could best be ac- 
complished by the members of the In- 
surance Federation. To accomplish 
this work they needed the guidance of 
the company officials and sufficient fi- 
nancial support to assure the campaign 
of education being a success. A com- 
mittee was appointed to submit a plan 
and its report which was adopted, pro- 
vided for the naming of a company ad- 
visory board of nine and a company 
membership fee of $50 per annum. 
Also that the companies give further 
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financial support by advertising in the 
‘Federation News.’ The advisory 
board was named as follows: Aetna 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Columbian National Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford Hire Insurance Com- 
pany, National Surety Company, Ocean 
Accident & Guaranty Corporation and 
representatives of mutual and fraternal 
organizations.” 


CITY CLUB AND LIBERTY LOAN 


Raises $10,000 at Meeting to Organize 
Teams—Charles F. Enderly Heads 
Committee 


The City Insurance Club held a meet- 
ing on Tuesday for the purpose of 
organizing to boost the Liberty Loan 
campaign and succeeded in securing 
pledges for $10,000 from among the 
members present. This is almost as 
much as was raised by the club dur- 
ing ‘the whole of the last campaign. 

A committee was appointed and 
teams will be formed of the members 
which will operate during the length 
of the campaign. Charles F. Enderly, 
manager of the brokerage departments 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America and New York Underwriters’ 
Agency, is chairman of the committee 
of which the following are also mem- 
bers: George Shevlin, of Schaefer & 
Shevlin; Claude Corke, of Cornwall & 
Stevens; and Richard S. Kissam, gen- 
eral agent of the City of New York. 

The large percentage of pledges se- 
cured at the meeting was mainly a re- 
sult of the talk given by President J. 
J. Hartnett. Mr. Hartnett is out to 
have the Liberty Bond sales of the 
City Insurance Club compare favorably 
with that of any other insurance or- 
ganization. 


TROY HEARING 


Superintendent Phillips Hears Under- 
writers, Officials and Others At His 
Office in Albany 


The complaint of Troy that it has 
been discriminated against by The 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State in making an advance in th2 
rates of that city was the occasion for 
a hearing at the Insurance Department 
in Troy, on Wednesday afternoon. 
Companies had lost so much money 
in Troy that rates went up. To the 
surprise of the companies the agents 
themselves led the protest in and out 
of the newspapers. Finally, the Mayor 
of Troy got a cue’ to protest to the 
Superintendent that in picking out 
Troy and raising its rates because of 
its record there was a discrimination 
against that city. He didn’t say any- 
thing about the 87 per cent. loss ratio 
of the town. 

Howard P. Moore, of the Home, and 
others spoke. 2 


SETTLE NYACK SUITS 


Four suits for damages brought by 
Paul Exner & Son, Inc., Nyack, N. Y., 
against four fire insurance companies 
were to have been tried before Justica 
Morschauser and a jury in the Rock- 
land County Supreme Court this morn- 
ing, but they were settled. 

The corporation owns a factory at 
Jones Point and about one year ago 
fire destroyed jeveral buildings. The 
corporation sought to collect $6,000 
for insurance but failed. Hence the 
suits. Each company, it is said, has 
the same officers and same headquar- 
ters. 


JOHN BEALE RETURNS 

John Beale, formerly in the city de- 
partment of the New York Underwrit- 
ers’ Agency, who enlisted some time 
ago in the Navy, returned to New York 
this week after having been in foreign 
waters for fourteen months and visited 
his friends on William Street. 
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Provide For Standing 
‘Conference Committee 


COMPANIES MET ON WEDNESDAY 


A Medium for Communication Between 
Underwriters and Insurance De- 
partment on Rating Matters 


At a well represented meeting of 


insurance companies doing business in 
New York, State held on Wednesday 
afternoon (all. companies had been in- 
vited to attend) action was taken pro- 
viding for the appointment of a com- 
mittee representing stock fire dinsur- 
ance companies of all classes and affi- 
liations to serve as a medium of con- 
ference with the Insurance Depart- 
ment, if occasion should arise in con- 
nection with matters of rates and rating 
methods. This was in accordance with 
the recommendations of a committee 
appointed in September, 1917, to take 
up with the Insurance Department the 
subject of requirements for statistical 
information and experience data in 
great detail and covering a wide field. 
The chairman of the committee was 
Frank Lock, Atlas, and the above ac- 
tion was taken in accordance with sug- 
gestions in a final report and is the 
outgrowth of conclusions the commit- 
tee reached by reason of conditions 
which were revealed in connection with 
a number of conferences it had had 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, indicating the advisability of 
having one committee representing ali 
stock fire interests and the four rating 
Lodies in New York State, for the pur- 
pose of taking up rating questions from 
a broad general standpoint with the 
Department if occasion therefor should 
arise. 


HARRISBURG ORGANIZATION 


Another unit was added to the 
forces of the Insurance Federation last 
week, when the insurance agents of 
Dauphin County organized at Harris- 
burg. The speakers at this meeting 
were Albert N. Wold, of Pittsburgh, 
secretary of the Federation, and-H. H. 
Campbell, of Altoona, who is prom- 
inently identified with the Blair County 
unit. 

William S. Essick, of William S. 
Essick & Company, and J. R. Henry, 
secretary of the Penn Surety Com- 
pany,’ both of Harrisburg, were elected 
chairman and secretary respectively of 
the executive committee. 

G. Oscar Gray of Bellefonte, Pa., 
has been engaged as a field secretary 
for the central Pennsylvania district 
by the Federation. 


WILLIAM MORSEL ON TRIP 

William Morsel, of Finn, Sandberg, 
Raynes & Lee, and Mrs. Morsel are 
spending their honeymoon at Atlantic 
City. They were married last Friday 
in New York. 


ARCGHIBALD.A. McKINLEY, President 
D. J. DAVIDSON, Vice-President 


RE 


Merchants National Fire 
Insurance Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Home Office: 
No. 29 So. La Salle St. 


AN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE FIRE. _ 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
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Personnel of 
Committees Elected 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.’ 
Cleveland, September 20: 
The committees elected at the twen- 


ty-third annual meeting of the Nation- 


al Association of Insurance Agents, fol- 
low: , 
Executive Committee 
Frederick J. Cox, 
Amboy; 


chairman, Perth 
James. Y. Case, Norwich, 


Conn.; James B. Leedom, Milwaukee; 


Clarence S. Ellet, Chicago; Louis L. 
Rauh, Cincinnati; H. O. McMillan, 
Knoxville; John CC. Coart, Seattle, 
Wash.; Glen H. Johnson, Syracuse; 


Marshall H. Ellis, Macon. 
Finance Committee 
Charles F. Wilson, chairman, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; L. C. Merrill, Concord, N. 
H.; R. L. Wood, Buffalo. 


Organization Committee 

Cliff C. Corry, chairman, Springfield, 
Ohio; P. J. Clancy, Des Moines, Ia.; A. 
C. Edwards, Sayville, L. I.; S. E. Motl- 
sant, Kankakee, Ill.; Craig Belk, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; A. G. Chapman, Louisville; 
J. N. Adams, Indianapolis. 

Casualty and Surety Committee 

O. Arthur Howell, A'tlanta; chair- 
man, T. EH. Braniff, Oklahoma City; 
Fred. L. Gray, Minneapolis; J. K. Liv- 
ingston, Detroit; -—Robert L. Stewart, 
Kansas City. 

Grievance Committee 

J. A. Gibberson, Alton, Ill.; chairman, 
August Rebhan, Milwaukee; W. H. 
Hartson, New Orleans; F. R. Bell, Jr., 
Charleston, W. Va.; John P. Old, Sauit 
Ste Marie, Mich. 

Fire Prevention 

Frederick V. Bruns, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
chairman, Alfred Davenport, Boston; 
Howard W. Jackson, Baltimore, Md.; 
Charles E. Puffer, Waterbury, Conn.; 
K. V. Rothschild, St. Paul; J. A. Duck- 
worth, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; S. B. Moxley, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 


DISCUSS NEW YORK COUNTIES 

The situation in various counties of 
New York State was discussed yester- 
day at a conference between Super- 
intendent Phillips and some prominent 
New York underwriters. To rate by 
county is generally regarded as im- 
practical by underwriters. 


SCHLEY JOINS NIAGARA 

Harry J. Schley, at present em- 
ployed in the city adjusting staff of 
the Great American, will join the 
Niagara in a similar capacity some 
time shortly after October 15th. Mr. 
Schley has been adjusting New York 
City losses for a number of years and 
ig well and favorably known. 


H. C. JONES, Secretary and Treasurer 
I. W. ROCKEY, Managing Underwriter 


CAPITAL 
$250,000.00 


ACT NA (FIRE) 
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@@F Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. " 


“AMERICA FORE” 


Be Patriotic and Prudent 


Buy Liberty Bonds 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
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Civil Riot Clause 
In British Courts 


IRISH REBELLION CASE TRIED 


Policy Carried War and Bombardment 
Rider Under Which Court Rules 
Fire Was Covered 


A case hinging on the riot and civil 
commotion clause which is embodied 
in most standard fire insurance poli- 
cies the world over, has been decided 
in- England and is reported by “The 
Policy,” a London insurance paper, as 
follows: 

High Court of Justice, King’s Bench 
Division, before Mr. Justice Roche, 
July 29th. 

The plaintiffs were the owners of 
premises in Dublin which were de- 
stroyed by fire during the Irish rebel- 
lion at Easter, 1916, and they claimed 


£500 from the defendant as one of the 
underwriters of a policy of insurance 
by which the premises were insured 
against damage by fire. The case 
turned on the construction of clauses 
in the policy. 

Mr. Justice Roche read a long judg- 
ment, in the course of which he stated 
the terms of the policy, and said that 
the scope of the insurance was broadly 
indicated by the words “war and bom- 
bardment.” He discussed the incidents 
of the Dublin rebellion, and said that 
on the facts he was satisfied that it 
was by reason of bombardment that the 
Post Office was set on fire, and the 
fire spread by natural means until it 
reached the premises of the plaintiffs. 
The fire brigade could not cope with 
the conflagration owing to their being 
fired upon by the insurgents; otherwise 
it was probable that the plaintiffs’ 
premises could have been saved. 

Covered by “War” Clause 

The defendant disputed liability on 
five grounds. First, he said that the 
ordinary form of policy did not cover 
the risks of riot and civil commotion, 
and that this policy, though not in the 
ordinary form, did not cover those 
risks either. As to that, he (his Lord- 
ship) thought that the contention was 
right. But the defendant went on to 
say, secondly, that the incidents in 
Dublin were incidents of riot and civil 
commotion, and on that he was wrong. 
What took place was something more 


than riot and civil commotion, and 
came within the words ‘war and bom- 
bardment.” 


His Lordship discussed the decisions 
in Insurance Company v. Boon (95 
U.S., 117), and Drinkwater’s case (2 
Wils., K. B., 363); and Langdale v. 
Mason, Park on Insurance, 8th Edn., 
Vol. 11., p. 965, and said that he was 
satisfied that the events of the Dublin 
rising were treasonable, and not only 
felonious; there was a week’s fighting, 
with a heavy casualty list and a sus- 
pension of all normal life; and there 
was “warfare with bombardment” with- 
in the words of the policy. 

Thirdly, the defendant said that the 
fire on the plaintiff's premises had not 
been traced to the fighting, and he 
suggested that it might have been 
caused by hooligans engaged in loot- 
ing; but, on the facts, he ‘(his Lord- 
ship) disagreed with that suggestion. 

Meaning of Words Defined 


Fourthly, it was argued that the 
presence of the words “or ttherwise”’ 
in the part of the policy providing for 
damage by aircraft, hostile or other- 
wise, showed by implication that the 
war and bombardment covered was war 
and bombardment by hostile forces 
only. But that was only an argument 
from redundancy, and the words of the 
whole clause must have their natural 
construction. The meaning of military 
power had been discussed in Rogers 
y. Whittaker (33 “The Times” L.R., 
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270; [1917] 1 K.B., 942), and he now 
held that military power within the 
meaning of the clause included that 
of the Crown as well as of the énemies 
of the Crown. It seemed that the Post 
Office was set on fire by being shelled 
by the forces of the Crown, and the 
fire spread thence to the plaintiff’s 
premises; and on that he held that the 
loss was caused by military power of 
the Crown. The question of proximate 
cause had been discussed, but as the 
action of the insurgents prevented the 
fire brigade from saving these prem- 
ises, it might fairly be said that such 
action was one of the proximate causes 
of the loss. 


\Fifthly, it was argued that if the 
loss was traceable to bombardment by 
the forces of the Crown, as he was 
satisfied it was, the defendant was pro- 
tected by the exception clause, prevent- 
ing liability for destruction by the Gov- 
ernment of the country. As to that 
point, the exceptions clause must be 
read as a whole. The word “destruc- 
tion” was coupled with “confiscation,” 
and he was satisfied that the destruc- 
tion aimed at was destruction carried 
out intentionally and deliberately, and 
was not destruction resulting accident- 
ally from action of the Government. 

In his opinion, therefore, the plain- 
tiffs were entitled to succeed. 

His Lordship then discussed the 
value of the plaintiff's buildings which 
had been destroyed, and of the con- 
tents, and gave judgment for the plain- 
tiffs for the sum arrived at, with costs. 

A stay was granted on terms. 


FRANK SMITH IN FIELD 


Becomes Special Agent in Eastern New 
York for Fidelity-Phenix—Starts 
October First 


Frank Smith, at present attached to 
the Syracuse office cf the General’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, has resigned and has 
been. appointed special agent of the 
Fidelity-Phenix for Eastern New- York 
with headquarters in Albany. Mr. 
Smith started fifteen years ago as of- 
fice boy for President Henry Evans, of 
the Continental, and previous to going 
with the General Adjustment Bureau 
was for five years in the loss depart- 
ment of the North British & Mercan- 
tile. Mr. Smith will take up his new 
duties with the Fidelity-Phenix on Oc- 
tober 1. 


JOHNSON WITH CONTINENTAL 


Former Engineer of New England Ex- 
change, Succeeds C. W. Pierce, Now 
In Home Office 


Charles W. Johnson, formerly a 
special inspector of the New England 
Exchange and engineer in the improved 
risk department, has been appointed 
New England field engineer of the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and Amer- 
ican Eagle succeeding C. W. Pierce, 
whose promotion to chief engineer of 
the Continental group attached to the 
home office was recently announced. 
Previous to his connection with “he 
New England Exchange, Mr. Johnson 
had been with the Factory Insurance? 
Association for five years. 


BRITISH COMPANY STOCKS 
London, Aug. 15.—The insurance 
share market continues good. Sun Fire 
shares were largely dealt in, and the 
price went up from 13 to 13%. 
There has been a good rise in Lon- 
don Guarantees—from 21 to 24%. 
London & Lancashire has gone up al- 
most £3 on the week, and here again 
we have a share worth attention. 
North British & Mercantile shares 
have increased in price to over 38; 
and amongst other rises of the week 
are Royal Exchange stock to £255, and 
Sun Fire as already mentioned. As 
te Royal Exchange stock, the current 


price, it will be noticed, is very con- 
siderably in excess of the pre-war 
price. 


zOUNDED 1292 1792 Insurance Company of 1918 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
126th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 
CashiiCanitall), .<i.... oe cwrekeleatiaetereene - »$ 4,000,000.00 
Reserve for Premiums - 10,630,740.40 
Reserve for Losses ..... 4,419,000.00 
Reservetor Paxes ..csccneeisieneniieemene 950,000.00 
; Reserve for Sundries 160,000.00 
The Oldest American SAD LTTSUE eee cin 0:0 oo 0:0 0 3 cn. dng tenant mena eeeadere 8,317,502.26 
Stock Insurance Company ————_— 
PE OTA TE 9B «0s 0» en:es bis'e:sie\sieleurdinre tre era teeeemiataie ater ae $28,477,242.66 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 

Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Exp losion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 


Cash Capitaier eee... ss ...+-$1,250,000.00 
Net. Surpliigmee. ee... +. 0 0 ae + ome oo4ee ieee 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, resident 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistan\ Secretary 


—_——_—_— SS ee 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Capital (Stock,, aliimaehoassegustd cies «os zccssoeveee eee $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- ee ts 
HOLVE; Legal) (SURMd and sctcast vente csicisisisascsovecnee ence anette 11,073,438.19 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims..............c..cseeceeeeee te 2,168,701.64 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities ..............0.. aides 3,980,020.79 
Total Assets January 1, 1918....... EB . -$19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


Greater Capacity for Local Agents| 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


September 27, 1918 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 


Companies maintaining United States deposits. 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 

NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINN EADREEE 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 

DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL di Orpen - 


“‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 


Exceptional Facilities for W. riting 
Business Throughout the United States 


Immediate telegraphic 
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Why Fire Insurance 
Is A Profession 


MICHIGAN AGENT DEFINES IT 


Teaches Property Owners How to 
Build and How to Prevent 
Fires 


The statement has frequently been 
made that fire insurance is a profession 
rather than a business. While the ad- 
visory ‘board of the revenue commis- 
sioner’s office in reality agreed to this 
definition it is rather interesting to 
see an agent’s reasons for putting fire 
insurance on ‘the higher plane. There 
follows the conclusion to that end 
reached by George M. Goodell, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Fire and Casualty 
Agents’ Association: 


The Supreme Test 


“What is fire and casualty insurance? 


“It is a profession which the general 
public thinks is only a business or 
trade; and which many of its prac- 
titioners think of in the same way. 
Many of the insurance laws passed 
within the past five years treated in- 
surance as a form of merchandising. 
The supreme test of a profession is its 
effort to make itself unnecessary. This 
is the widest gulf between a profession 
and either a business or a trade. The 
seller of dry goods or groceries does 
all in his power ‘to extend the use, and 
make unfailing the demand for the 
goods he sells. The physician labors to 
awaken the public to laws of health, 
whose observance will make it un- 
necessary to call a doctor; the lawyer 
advises against lawsuits, and works 
for reformed procedure. The teacher 
tries to make learning universal and 
saturate the air with it. 


“Society needs the guidance of the 
fire insurance expert as truly as it 
needs the guidance of the sanitary or 
legal or mechanical expert. The tech- 
nical, social and moral problems with 
which the fire insurance men wrestle 
are not surpassed in importance by any 
other group of problems that confronts 
the business world. Failure to recog- 
nize the professional standing of fire 
insurance has wrought confusion both 
within and without our ranks. 


“The record of fire insurance is un- 
mistakable. The fire insurance pro- 
fession labors to teach the public how 
to build so property shall not burn up; 
how to put out fires before they start. 


“Your grocer asks you what you 
need; your carpenter asks what you 
want done; but your lawyer and doc- 
tor take the helm and tell you what you 
need, and what you must do to get it. 
The real fire insurance man stands be- 
sides the lawyer and the doctor. 


Invisible But Real Protection 


“TI covet for fire and casualty insur- 
ance men a like standing. No profes- 
sion is charged with greater responsi- 
bilities. The whole structure of the 
commercial world is held together by 
the cement of fire insurance. We all 
sleep with the wings of the invisible 
but real protection of this unrecog- 
nized profession extended over our 
couches. Society has long recognized 
the professional character of the man 
who guards our property rights, and 
the than who safeguards our health. 
Why not the man without whose train- 
ed activities credit would have no ade- 
quate basis in the world of property, 
and life itself would be invested with 
new perils during every hour of work 
and every moment of sleep?” 


R. M. ANDERSON TRANSFERRED 

The National of Hartford has an- 
nounced the transfer of Special Agent 
R. M. Andewson from Texas to Virginia, 
Maryland and District of Columbia. 
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LIBERTY LOAN LETTER 


Sent To Stockholders of the Continent- 
al—Company Will Make Large 
Subscription 


President Henry Evans, of the Con- 
tinental, has mailed the following cir- 
cular to stockholders of the Continental, 
relative to the Fourth Liberiy Loan: 

To our stockholders: For the fourth 
time our Government asks the publié 
for funds with which to prosecute the 
war. The amount, probably $6,000,000,- 
000 (the largest amount ever raised by 
one nation at one time in the history of 
the world) is larger than any previous 
loan because of the growing cost of 
war. Our overseas army approximates 
1,750,000 men. Cost of food, clothes, 
munitions, transportation, etc., mounts 
into the billions. The strain of war is 
upon us. We now have a realizing 
sense of the present loss in men and 
money, and the necessity for service 
and sacrifice, for economic and patriotic 
devotion. 

If the American people make a quick 
and liberal response to this request, 
the Fourth Liberty Loan may well prove 
to be the Victory Loan. This loan of- 
fers every American citizen a chance to 
send encouragement and help to the 
American Army which is now playing 
such a valiant part. 

The Company made large subscrip- 
tions to the first, second and third Lib- 
erty Loans and we want to make as 
good a showing as possible for the 
fourth. We are, therefore, writing to 
ask if you will place your subscription 
to the Fourth Liberty Loan with us, and 
we will thank you for an early reply 
indicating to what extent you desire us 
to enter your subscription. 

We are enclosing herewith subscrip- 
tion blank for your use. 


CHARLES E. DOSSER DEAD 


Fireman’s Fund Representative Well 
Known Up-State—Was Sixty- 
Seven Years Old 


‘Charles E. Dosser, state agent of the 
Fireman’s Fund, died in Syracuse, N. 
Y., a few days ago. He was sixty-seven 
years old, and is survived by two daugh- 
terg and two sons, one of whom, W. 
W., is now in France with the Syracuse 
University Hospital Unit. The funeral 
was held on Wednesday. 


Mr. Dosser was born in the state of 
Tennessee, but had lived in Syracuse 
for a quarter of a century. He had a 
large acquaintance among insurance 
agents. 


LAUGHLIN SINCLAIR RETURNS 
Laughlin Sinclair, general manager 


_of the North British & Mercantile. who 


has been visiting the, United States 
head office of the company for several 
months, sailed last week for England. 


FREvD. S. JAMES 
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London Lancashire 
Sire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


‘ 65th Annual Statement 
Maepets” bo kas $5,574,008.60 


Liabilities .. +» 2,923,025.51 

Swawance A Capital te ececeevenceee “e 500,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus .... +» 250,000.00 

of Watertoron, 1.3. Surplus to Policyholders..... seees 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


WALTER F. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


95 William St. 


38-40 Clinton St. 


New York Newark, N. J. 


BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 


Irvin T. Bernhard 


68 William St., 19 Elm Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Hackensack, N. J. 


Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co. Eagle & Br. Dom. Ins. Co. 
Niagara-Detroit Und. Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
American Eagle Ins. Co. 


THE HUMBOLDT FIRE BSURANCE co. 


Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 


Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive 
Statement January 1, 1918 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortgages... .--.seseeeeeerreeers Capital ees so sn2 tesa teeioewe sabebie $ 300,000:00 
Nie aay Pitts po a ns Unadjusted Losses ............. 93,290.82 
Cash in Office and Banks....... 1G2S84-18' || MRESSEVO | valessaeu esa seimeme berets nteas 1,024,694.02 
Eereree Due and Accrued...... ppd Other Liabilities ................ 28,500.00 
Rents Due). 2cish.ee2.c.c ceca one . 
Agents’ Balances ........ss++e00e 180,375.54 Net Surplus ........-.seseeeeeees 304,131.20 
Collateral Loans 5... +s -ss0s dese 32,643.75 
Re-insurance Losses Due from 
Other Companies .............. 858.52 
$1,750,616.04 $1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


. 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


of London, England 
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We have pointed out in one of our 
previous issues the undesirability of 
insuring cargoes of coal by sailing ves- 
sels to South America, on account of 
the fact that the prepaid freight. is 
four or five times in excess of the 
value of the coal. 

Since February this. year, about 
twenty-two vessels have sailed from 
Atlantic United States ports to South 
America, and have put into ports of 
distress with their cargoes heated and 
on fire, causing heavy general average 
expenses for the underwriters, although 
there is a serious question as to their 
liability for damage to the coal itself. 
This being such an unusual number 
of casualties, compared to the small 
number of vessels which have actually 
gone forward without trouble, there 
must be something seriously wrong 
with the shipment of this commodity. 
The most serious cases have been 
where screenings or sweepings have 
been shipped as stiffening for the ves- 
sel, say from Philadelphia until she 
arrived at Norfolk to load the balance 
of her cargo, or the same may be ac- 
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Full Cargoes of Coal by Sailing 
Vessels to South America Proved to Be 
Very Unprofitable Business to Marine 
Underwriters for the Last Six Months 


counted for through the fact that all 
the coal shipped is under Government 
control, being left in open lots and is 
subject to the extremely high temper- 
ature of the summer months, and that 
spontaneous combustion had already 
started in the coal before it was 
shipped, and after being confined in 
the’ hold of the vessel without ventila- 
tion, there was no possibility for the 
heat to escape, and the temperature 
rose to such a height that it was im- 
possible for the vessel to go any fur- 
ther. : 

Taking into conaiiaration the phys- 
ical hazard which has developed in 
connection with these shipments, as 
well as the question of the prepaid 
freight being paid to an extent of over 
four or five times the value of the coal 
itself, when a vessel puts into a port 
of distress, underwriters writing this 
commodity are confronted with extra 
hazards for which they ought to charge 
a very handsome rate of premium, or 
they will be compelled to suffer extra- 
ordinarily heavy losses. 

OBSERVER. 
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“AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS $793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance. 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO,, Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS 


PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


erty of all descriptions. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


MACOMB, N. Y. 


) Ms COMB 


INCORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street 
In addition to our regular marine and war risk business, we now . 


have a department for writing FIRE insurance only on vessel prop- 


We would be pleased to receive applications from agents and bro- 
kers having this°elass of business to place. 


FIRE, MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


New York 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


Marine Underwriters Gratified That 
Few Shippers Are Deserting For 
Temporary Lower Rates 


Marine underwviters this week ex- 
pressed gratification that a much small- 
er proportion of steamship companies 
and shippers than was expected by 
the companies are sacrificing their long 
standing marine insurance connections 
to take advantage of the temporary low- 
er rates of the Government War Risk 
Bureau. The comment was occasioned 
by the announcement by the Galves- 
ton agent of the Mallory and Clyde 
steamship companies on Tuesday that 
those companies in the future would 
cover shippers over their routes in the 
Government War Risk Bureau because 
of the lower rates afforded. The ma- 
rine offices generally have reduced their 
rates in anticipation of a much greater 
number of shippers taking similar 
action. 


LAKE ICE HAZARD GONE 


Government Action in’ Bringing Ships 
to Coast Prevents Repetition of Previ- 
ous Years’ Heavy Losses 


A Detroit lake marine underwrite? 
who was in New York this week stated 
to The Eastern Underwriter that the 
action of the Government in removing 
to the coast the majority of lake ves- 
sels for the winter relieved the* com- 
panies writing lake business from the 
possibility of suffering another run of 
heavy ice losses. He stated that this 
move is viewed favorably by inland 
shipowners and in some instances may 
be continued individually after the war. 
They believe, he said, that in this way 
their ships can be in use all year round 
instead of being laid up for the four 
winter months. 


ELECTRICAL HAZARDS-. 


Book On Subject By Thomas Henry 
Day, Published by Hartford 
Insurance Institute 


'The Insurance Institute of Hartford, 
Inc., has published a book of 120 pag2s 
on “Electrical Fire Hazards,” consist- 
ing of practical instructions on ‘he 
subject given to The Insurance Insti- 
tute of Hartford, by Thomas Henry 
Day, of the New England Insurance 
Exchange. The book is illustrated. 


MAX GRUNDNER DEAD 


The offices of Chubb & Son were 
closed on Wednesday afternoon to per- 
mit the members of the staff to attend 
the funeral of Max Grundner, member 
of the firm and secretary of the Fed- 
eral Insurance Co., who died on Sun- 
day at his summer home at Sea Gate, 
Peal: 

Mr. Grundner started as a marine 
underwriter in Philadelphia in 1887, 
representing the General Marine In+ 
surance Co., of Dresden, Germany, as 
United States manager. In 1899 he be- 
came associated with Chubb & Son as 
Manager and was made a member of 
the firm in 1901. He had been secre- 
tary of the Federal since the company 
was organized. 


VIRGINIA AGENTS ELECT 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Virginia Local’ Agents’ Association, the 
following officers were elected: Rufus 
Parks, Norfolk, president; ‘Taylor T’wy- 
man, Charlottesville, first vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas - Rutherford, Roanoke, 
second vice-president; A. L. Richard- 
son, Richmond, secretary-treasurer. 


0. G. ORR MEN IN SERVICE 
O. G. Orr & Company, Inc., managers 
of the Atlantic marine department of 
the Fireman’s Fund, have contributed 
twenty-one men to the service. Eleven 
are in various branches of the army, 
nine in the navy and one in aviation. 


WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 


15 WILLIAM STREET, 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


NEW YORK 


_U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Telephone Hanover 2054 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


Established 1898 


- 45 Wall St. NEW YORK 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 
‘ January 1, 1918 
Assets 


Surplus in United States Sal aaye 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
inclusive 25,298,472.00 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


a 


$2,192,173.14 
772,927.35 
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“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go, 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Disputes View On 
: Concrete Ships 


ARE GOOD MARINE RISK NOW 


Shipbuilder Says Concrete Repairs to 
Steel Ships Have Been Customary 
for Years 


That concrete ships are a good ma- 
rine risk now and that repairs to ve's- 
sels of this structure ait sea can be 
made even more easily than the con- 
crete repairs to steel ships which have 
been customary for years is the state- 
ment made to The Hastern Underwriter 
on Wednesday by H. Fougner, presi- 
dent of the Fougner Concrete Ship- 
building Co., Inc., of New York. 

Mr. Fougner wrote The Eastern Un- 
derwriter as follows on September 10: 

“Editor The Eastern Underwriter:—I 
have just been handed a clipping from 
The Eastern Underwriter of August 2, 
in which a reference is made to the 
fact that a concrete ship will not be 
considered a first-class marine insur- 
ance risk for a number of years on ac- 
count of the time required to erect dry 
docks, concrete working plants, etc. I 
shall be glad to see a repzesentative 
from your office if you should care to 
send one.” 


Norway Gives Lower Rate 

When interviewed, Mr. Fougner sta‘ed 
that already concrete vessels built by 
kis company in Norway had been in- 
sured with no difficulty and had received 
favorable marine insurance vrat2s aS 
compared with first class steel steam- 
ers. He said that contrary to there be- 
ing any difficulty in repairing concrete 
bottoms at sea, it was a much simp)3r 
cperation than repairing a steel ship 
with concrete. He also said that a 
preponderance of concrete ships in 
world trade would mean th2 “scrap- 
ping” of ninety per cent. of the pres- 
ent steel equipment of the ship repair 
yards the world over. The reason for 
this he gave as being the fact that con- 
crete is not only much easier to trans- 
port, but does not require gigantic 
cranes and similar instruments. to 
place the ship plates in their positions. 
Instead the equivalent instruments in 
concrete shipbuilding are wheelbarrows 
and shovels. 

The repaizing of a large hole is also 
more easily effected in the case of 
concrete ships is the belief of My. Foug- 
ner. He described such an operation 
as requiring only the planing of the 
broken edges of the hole in the con- 
crete, the bending back and planing of 
the broken steel bars, lapping them 
with new bars and “the repaired por- 
tion has the same strength as origin- 
ally.” 

“A similar operation on a steel ship.” 
Mr. Fougner said, “would require the 
‘same drydocking of the vessel, but 
would also necessitate a greater ex- 
penditure of time, skilled labor, spe- 
cially prepared implements and would 
result in a greater financial loss to the 
shipowner or underwriter.” 


BERNARD CREMER DEAD 


Bernard Cremer, president of the 
German Fire, of Peoria, Ill., died at his 
home in that city last, week. He was 
seventy-eight years of age. 


U. S. COMPANIES ORGANIZE 


R. Emory Warfield, president of the 
Hanover Fire, has been selected as 
chairman of the organization commit- 
tee of the United States Fire Com- 
panies’ Conference. 


Continental Wins 
Baseball Pennant 


BEAT ORR IN DECIDING GAME 


Niagara Second; O. G. Orr & Co. Third; 
Hartford Fourth; Travelers Fifth; 
Phoenix Sixth i in Race 


For the first time since its entry in 
the league the Continental wins the, 
pennant. The deciding game was 
played at Arctic Park, Ridgewood, on 
Saturday, September 21; following is 
the box score: 


Continental 
AB, Ro HOE. oe 
POR WL TO aii vaa’s ooleiexcmiseaoaene 47 Oi, 2a 
BMREON, OD vr vo dvicieie. vo cisvais cree aorarcle 2 1 0 0 
UE AN BS. Pcie} ectebeew ahaa 4 2 tL 1 
HUREMUTLE TS Sten Ssiere's;e bssiereidiare’s nether 3 0 1 0 
Moder, Oe, RM CRE ao 40) Samo Marine d W Ri k 
Pe). GL ines calec nese coe enie nee 4 : 
Mieeeiardo, Ube | a... ci. casteencetae 4 ; G 4 a n a r 1 S 
MUGEN AY (CLA) ictccid ies sce oecen Naten 4 0 1 0 
RRL Mek Lhe cok aly ass ie siuca wits 4 0 0 0 
TOMEI) oo SPOAR aR ODnEE BE cancoos 337) 30 see INSI IRANCGI] 
O. G. Orr & Co 
‘ AB. Ro HEV E 
RENEE 1G 5,5 vevaisce oia:n on syayito are epee 4 1 1 1 
USS i lo en i lhe: 2 0 2 0 
Piertawein, Sb. ......ceswasenms ee 3 0 oO” § 
SOVIUHERY NCDP cls occas cue ootitnmemies 4 0 i 0 
oe 4/Shas «v.39 tera oe 3 Oo 9 0 ‘ 

RBA SR OCLC v's aisioie'cle ov ocod haematite 4 0 1 W 
Wale, 32a, eee RB ars Socore- A 0 anmad 0 56 BEAVER ST. fy rz NE YORK 
Mevnaias, 2D. ....0..aeevcugneuue 2 0 0 0 
ieee Ee. MEAN e,. 5 0.5 vie sjececeie senate Eyed, AG) al 
BMT Gels) s = sie,0 cise a sleldioft eee eee 1 OQ), + ieee 8 

SEEYU RUS: lela s-+;4/0:0.s,o/eiele2/s\enetaloeerere 30 1 7 2 


*Batted for Hale in ninth; Corwin out for 


interference. 

Cont. 1 0150770) 0 0 0-3 

Orr & 00100 0 0-4 
Left on bases—Confinental, 5; O. G. 

Orr, 10. Two-base hits—Corwin. Sac- 

rifice hits—Sullivan; Ramsey, 2; Bren- 
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nan. First base on errors—Continent:- 
al, 2; O. G. Orr, 4. Stolen bases—Mer- 
kel, Brennan, Reilly. Bases on balls— 
off Merkel, 3; off Wiley, 1. Struck out 2612 
by Merkel, 7: by Wiley, 8. Hit by Telephone Broad he 


pitchers—by Wiley, 1-Norton. Um- 
pires: Wilson and Stone. 

Time of game—2: 08. 

The Continental team has finished 
the league schedule of 14 games, win- 


ning 12 and losing 2, with a percentage 


of S07. As its nearest competitornet | Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
be avertaken. FOUNDED 1805 


Frank Merkel of the Continental wins 
the gold medal which the league awards 
to the pitcher winning the greatest 
number of games. He received loyal 
support from his teammates. 

A. M. Broden managed the team this 


« THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. &. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


«Reis @ee . positions /ofmtherelunamee NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
“pti oo Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
Played Won Lost Pet. 
Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix, Am. Eagle 14 12 2 857 
Nia araeeteiis ..s. 0s 13 10 3 769 
0. 'Ge Orn & 'Co...... 13 2} 4 -692 
Hartford Fire .....+. 14 8 6 571 
Traveletgy....s.2..5.50 11 5 6 454 
Phoenix ‘Assurance... 14 4 10 285 
Wade Robins’n !& Co. 114 4 10 285 
AetiapeHe! . 400s vem i 1 12 .076 


The League Ball will take place at 
Palm Garden, 58th Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue, on Friday, November Ist, 


THE TRAVELERS 


1918. “ INSURANCE \s3j) INDEMNITY 
BALTIMORE PREMIUMS COMPANY COMPANY 
More Than $2,100,000 For Six Months HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Written in That City—How 
Companies Rank 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


The premium volume of Baltimore is 
more than $4,000,000 a year. For the 
first six months of this year it was 
more than $2,100,000. Companies writ- 
ing more than $20, ays for that period 


follow: 

Actos MMMM... $20,933 Ins, Co. N. A. ..$37,268 CASUALTY INSURANCE 

(Agr. ” sei aoe 31,119 lL. & L. & G... 49,354 

Balen cae” eee ae ae THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY. THESE INSURANCE 
a oy Natal pi te Se NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
ro _ eee 22,149 gs So : te es re ane FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 

MUOTIT., seccevescvcs & a) re . . ae) ererrary . 

Fide Py eee ogee 2 si Northern ...,... 27.000 

Firemé an’ Bik: ‘ Phoenix (Ct.) .. 22.078 

Fireman’s F ‘d. 99 OST Omeew “..e-.tanae 20 817 

Gt. Amer. 25.274. Roch. Dep’t..... 28 334 

Hartfordit....... 51,661 Royal © os. .c.s... 46.988 

BLOM aeeeainn cs 70.048: SAIL. ote eatin ana ety 23.549 

Home “UG. “aise. 70.048 “Wrest. urease ses 22,643 _— ee 
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Report of the 
American Bankers 
Insurance Committee 


DISCUSSES RATES AND FORMS 


Banks Pay $3,000,000 Premiums for 
Fidelity and Burglary Insurance— 
Attitude Toward Agents 


The American Bankers Association 
met in Chicago this week. The report 
of the insurance committee was read 
yesterday afternoon. It follows: 

To Members of the American Bankers 

Association : 

The business of insurance is a highly 
technical and scientific one. Knowing 
this, your committee soon after its ap- 
pointment, engaged the services of an 
expert who has given to us his train- 
ing and ability at a very reasonable 
cost. The four years’ experience of the 
present members, together with the 
training of the secretary, has enabled 
your committee to meet the foremost 
insurance authorities time and time 
again upon their own ground with great 
credit and profit to the membership of 
the American Bankers Association. 

There have been devised by this com- 
mittee and brought into general use, 
insurance contract forms that really 
and actually pay the losses intended 
to be covered. Every attack upon 
member banks has been inquired into 
by your committee and the proper ap- 
plication of the insurance coverage has 
been defined and secured. Forms are 
being continually improved and we find 
that changes are necessary to be made 
from time to time to meet new condi- 
tions. As a result, burglary and rob- 
bery claims have increased from 7 per 
cent. of the premiums paid in 1913 by 
member banks to 30 per cent. of the 
premiums paid today. These.claims in 
1913 were $30,000; in 1915, $71,000; in 
1917, $103,000, and for the past term 
of twelve months, 1918, they are $167,- 
000. The number of attacks have been 
no greater than heretofore. Can a 
greater insurance service be performed 
for member banks than obtaining the 
settlement of just .claims? 

Your committee at no time asked any 
insurance company to pay an improper 
claim; on the contrary, we have sought 
to maintain only a just and fair and 
honorable relation to the insurance 
companies; this attitude has been more 
or less recognized, and the insurance 
companies are tending to submit cases 
in controversy to your committee for 
decision. Very recently, for instance, 
one of the largest insurance companies 
in the business submitted a case _ in- 
volving a loss of $3,000, which the 
company thought it should not pay; 
your committee, through its secretary, 
set forth in reply the reasons why in 
the committee’s judgment the claim 
should be paid. On April 29, the com- 
pany replied as follows: ‘Perhaps the 
only comment that is necessary is that 
we have decided to pay the claim.” 


Insurance Rates 


With respect to insurance rates, it 
has been the experience of your com- 
mittee that the banks of this associa- 
tion prefer adequate insurance protec- 
tion at proper cost, rather than any 
possible question involved in cheap in- 
surance. For instance, we announced 
in our 1914 report and again in 1916, 
that a rate of $2.50 per $1,000 on the 
fidelity bond was fair;. we nevertheless 
obtained and submitted to you later a 
proposal to reduce this rate 20 per 
cent., this proposal coming from cer- 
tain interests which already had the 
strong endorsement of many large 
member banks of the association; one 
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bank, and one only, elected to avail 


itself of this reduction. We have. re- 
ported to you previously that the in- 
surance companies have a wide margin 
of profit in the burglary insurance busi- 
ness of member banks. While we have 
obtained no reduction in these rates, 
we feel that obtaining proper coverage 
and settlement of claims reflected in 
the largely increased payments. to 
banks has been a more valuable serv- 
ice. 

In some states the local insurance 
situation may seem to demand the or- 
ganization of mutual companies to care 
for the interest of banks and bankers 
in these states. This has been done 
in states, we are informed, with ap- 
parent degree of success, and we un- 
derstand that other states have similar 
plans in contemplation. Your commit- 
tee has heretofore, and will continue 
to co-operate with such state enter- 
prises. In our report of September 25, 
1916, we outlined the possible advan- 
tages of an insurance company oper- 
ated by or under close relation with 
the American Bankers Association and 
at that time we stated—‘Notwithstand- 
ing these possibilities, your committee 
does not believe that the American 
Bankers -Association should either di- 
rectly or indirectly engage in the in- 
surance business, other than by main- 
taining some committee for performing 
an-advisory service as is now being 
done.” The facts submitted in this, 
our report, today, indicate the realiza- 
tion of all these possibilities through 
the activity of your present insurance 
committee, and we deem it our duty 
to bring to your attention again our 
1916 report above quoted. This  busi- 
ness is a hazardous one; many com- 
panies have failed; it may bring the 
association into an embarrassing situ- 
ation should it become sponsor for any 
business undertaking fraught with risk 
of loss and with so many causes of 
disputes as that of insurance. 


No Insurance Men Present 


The member banks of this associa- 
tion are paying premiums for various 
forms of fidelity and burglary insur- 
ance of approximately three million 
dollars per annum; we have always 
maintained that the greatest service 
can be rendered its members by this 
association in the maintenance of a 
committee to represent the interests of 
the members in a supervisory and reg- 
ulatory capacity. The mere existence 
of the committee prevents abuses, and 
a comparison of conditions as they 
existed five years ago and those of to- 
day will convince the most skeptical 
of the great service the association has 
rendered its members in this connec- 
tion. Your committee today has at- 
tained to such a position that it com- 
mands the respect of the insurance 
companies, and its interpretation of 
policy contracts in disputed or uncer- 
tain claims is usually accepted. Can 
the association afford to terminate its 
insurance work along these lines with 
the result that former unsatisfactory 
settlement of claims would soon ob- 
tain? In fact, we are sure that for the 
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Our Men and Our Money 


are being destroyed by industrial accidents at 
a time when the Nation needs every life and 


every dollar. 


Not all industrial accidents are 


preventable, but a great part of the Nation’s 
loss from this cause can be saved by efficient 


accident-prevention service. 


The Workmen’s 


Compensation Insurance Department of the 


Maryland Casualty Company, 


Baltimore, 


maintains a large field force of alert and ex- 
perienced safety inspectors under the direction 


of a safety engineering expert. 


The work of 


these able specialists not only means a decreas- 
ing number of accidents and hence a reduced 
loss of men and material; in addition it means 
‘correct classification and accurate rates for 


Workmen’s 


Compensation Insurance—with 


full credit in the rate for improved safety 


conditions. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
THE TOWER 
BALTIMORE 


first time in many years there are no 
representatives of insurance companies 
attending our meetings. Why? The 
reason is apparent—they feel that the 
conflict of ideas regarding the insur- 
ance question which has arisen may 
lead to an abandonment of the work 
of this committee. 

We have to advise you of the resig- 
nation of the committee’s secretary, 
Mr. B. A. Ruffin, to accept an official 
position with one of the leading acci- 
dent insurance companies, which com- 
pany, however, does not write fidelity 
bank insurance. Mr. Ruffin’s office is 
now in New York City, and since the 
appointment of Mr. L. W. Gammon as 
Acting Secretary of the committee, Mr. 
Ruffin has rendered valuable assistance 
in connection with furnishing informa- 
tion and statistics relative to the past 
activities of the insurance committee 
and the insurance situation generally. 

The cost of the insurance committee 
we desire to emphasize has never ex- 
ceeded 25 cents per member per an- 
num, and at the present time is cost- 
ing approximately 15 cents per mem- 
ber per annum. 


Changes in New Form 


Meetings have been held with vari- 
ous insurance companies and the burg- 


C 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. 


This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


Sa 


PHILADELPHIA 


lary association in connection with the 
new burglary and robbery policy, which 
has been finally approved and adopted. 
This new form contains such material 
changes that the attention of members 
should be called to it in this report. 
Some of the changes are as follows: 

1—All bank burglary policies here- 
tofore have assumed‘ liability for at- 
tacks upon the equipment of the bank 
only while such equipment was located 
in the banking rooms described in the 
policy. The new policy extends the 
coverage to the safe or safes while lo- 
cated in the banking rooms “or while 
located in any other place after re- 
moval by thieves or robbers or their 
accomplices.” 

2—The robbery or hold-up liability 
has shheretofore been limited to the 
usual and regular office hours of the 
bank. The new policy provides that 
the insurance company shall be liable 
for robbery or hold-up not oniy during 
the regular office hours of the bank, 
but “at any time while two or more 
officers or office employees are en- 
gaged at work in the said premises.” 

3—Dispute has arisen from time to 
time as the amount of return premium 
due the bank on cancelled policies. In 
order to secure an exact unearned re- 
turn premium. on all cancellations, it 
has been provided in the new policy 
that all unearned premiums shall be 
computed ‘pro rata.” 

4—The liability of the insurance com- 
pany for robbery has heretofore been 
limited to a felonious and forcible tak- 
ing of property by violence inflicted 
upon the person or persons in the ac- 


tual care and custody of the property 


at the time, or by putting such person 
or persons in fear of violence. The 
new policy has broadened this liability 
to include loss due to any “overt feloni- 
ous act committed in the presence of 
such person or persons, and of which 
such person or persons were actually 
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Surety Loss Records 
" Proved Illusive 


TOWNER ON AMERICAN FIDELITY 


Thought it Was Making Money on 
Bonds When it Was Not— 
Analyzes Figures 


In an address on bank fidelity insur- 
ance before the Amevican Bankers 
Association’s convention at Chicago, 
R. H. Towner, authority of surety 
rates, said there are three factors 
which combine to afford proper se- 
eurity to banks: the premium must be 
adequate so that the insurers will be 
solvent; the amount of insurance must 
be proportioned to the bank’s risk of 
loss, the insurance contract must be 
so drawn as to be clearly understood 
and furnish sufficient. coverage. 

To insurance men the most interest- 
ing thing about Mr. Towner’s address 
is a table which he has compiled show- 
ing the complete experience of the 
American Fidelity Company for seven- 
teen years, including its true loss ratio. 
It furnishes an unusual opportunity to 
actuaries for a careful study of a com- 
plete cycle of fidelity and surety ex- 
perience. ‘The lessons he draws.from 
this table follow: 

When Losses Mature 

1— Surety underwriters have long 
known that losses follow two or three 
years after premiums are written. The 
table makes this plain and fixes the 
maturity date for losses with surpris- 
ing accuracy. The peak of the Amer- 
ican Fidelity Company’s premium earn- 
ings was reached in 1911, when pr2mi- 
ums were $1,900,000. The peak of its 
losses, however, was not reached till 
1913, when losses were $1,482,000. Its 


losses, therefore, were at least two 
years behind its premiums. This is 
shown again by another test. Its 1914 


premiums were but one-fourth of its 
1913 premiums. That is, they dropped 
from $1,243,000 in 1913 to $300,000 in 
1914. But there was nothing like a 
similar drop in losses. Losses for 1914 
were approximately forty per cent. of 
1913, nearly half 1912, ani nearly equal 
to the 1911 losses, when the company’s 
premium earnings were $1,900,000, 
against 1914 premiums of only $300,- 
000. To find a point where losses 
dropped to one-fourth, it is necessary 
to compare the losses of 1915 and 1917. 
The former were $466,000 and the lat- 
ter $115,000. Hence, again we find 
that the cut in premiums between 1913 
and 1914 is not reflected in a like cut 
in losses, until we compare the years 
1915 and 1917. By this test, therefore, 
as by the former, it appears that losses 
dc not mature until two or three years 
after premiums are written. 

2—wWith this data, observe how mis- 
leading are current loss ratios. Aftar 
the year 1904, the company began to 
grow rapidly. As premiums increased 
each year, its losses increased in a 
smaller proportion. But its annual re- 
ports for these years show a com- 
parison of current losses with current 
premiums, resulting in the low per- 
centage shown in Table B. It is now 
evilent, however, that current losses 
compared to current premiums show 
ratios that are pure fiction. The loss 
ratio of any one year never, except, by 
chance, coincides with any company’s 
true loss ratio, since the latter is the 
combined average of many years. But 
if the losses of any one year are com- 
pared with the premium earnings of 
two years earlier they will, in surety 
underwriting, furnish a much nearer 
approximation to the true loss ratio. 
Comparing the losses of one year with 
premium earnings of the same year 
in a rapidly growing company leads to 
no true result at all. It cannot be 
even approximately correct. It is sim- 
ply a mischievous illusion. 

Loss Ratio At Maturity 

How the American Fidelity Company 
was misled in this respect is clearly 
shown by the table. Its loss ratio at 
the maturity experience was 71 per 


THE EASTERN 


cent. But for seven years, 1905-1911 
inclusive, it had an apparent loss ra- 
tio which never exceeded 43.5 per cen.., 
and averaged only 34 per cent. Dur- 
ing all this time the company thought 
it was prosperous. Its business was 
increasing, its apparent loss ratio was 
low, and its directors actually declared 
and paid dividends out of its imaginary 
“profits.” In fact, during all this time 
it was losing money. It was deceived 
by the false comparison of current 
losses with current premiums. Had it 
compared its losses each year with the 
premiums of two years earlier, the il- 
lusion would have been dispelled. 

3.—Not only the time necessary for 
deferred losses to mature, but the 
amount of these losses is ascertain- 
able with approximate accuracy. At 
the end of 1911, the American Fidelity 
Company was eleven years old. It had 
reached the peak of its premium earn- 
ings and its apparent prosperity. More 
than one-half of the ‘otal premiums 
had then been written—$4,863,000 out 
of a total for seventeen years of $8,- 
590,000. But much less than one-half 
its total losses had then been paid— 
only $1,627,000 out of $5,888,000. At 
this period then it has received 56 per 
cent. of its total premiums and had 
paid only 28 per cent. of its total 
lesses. Its loss ratio at the end of 
1911 was only 34 per cent. of the prem- 
iums which had then been written. 
This loss ratio, when its experience 
finally matured, was 71 per cent. So 
that in the first eleven years of its 
history its current loss was slightly 
less than half the true loss ratio 
shown when its experience matured. 
In the remaining six years it had to 
pay $4,261,000 of losses while it wrote 
only $3,727,000 of premiums. This re- 
sult was not due to a sharp change in 
the company’s management or under- 
writing policy, for its management and 
policy remained the same. Its appar- 
ent loss ratio at the end of 1911 was 
purely fictitious. Instead of the appar- 
ent 34 per cent. it was really 71 per 
cent. And the deferred losses which 
created an illusory prosperity in its 
first eleven years engulfed its earnings 
in its last six years. 

Management Expenses Reasonable 

4—The management expenses shown 
in the table come to an average of 43.8 
per cent. of premiums for the whole 
seventeen years. This is a reasonable 
figure for any company writing large 
general lines. For a company special- 
izing on a small line, the management 
expenses would probably be higher. 
It is customary to treat as “Manage- 
ment Expense” all of a company’s dis- 
bursements not included under the 
head “losses.” This custom is too old 
to be broken by me. Those unfamiliar 
with surety underwriting, however, 
should be told that “Management Ex- 
pense” in reality includes a great deal 
of money which the company never 
sees; and considerable more which it 
must pay out by law. The money 
which the company does not see is the 
agents’ commissions. These vary, but 
a fair average is 25 per cent. This is 
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Mitchell Addresses 
Industrial Boards 


CONVENTION 


IN WISCONSIN 


Advisable to Award a Definite Increase 
of 33 1-3 Per Cent. for Vocational 
Reasons 


The fifth annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions was 
held in Madison, Wis., this week. One 
of the principal addresses was made 
by John Mitchell, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Commission of New York. His 
topic was “How Should Permanent 
Disability Be Compensated?” 

The discussion of this subject is 
based upon the permanent partial dis- 
ability provisions of the New York law 
which is quoted. In the administra- 
tion of the law consideration has been 
given to the vocational element to mod- 
ify the rigidity of the ‘statute, in no 
case, however, diminishing the award 
on this account, but it might be ad- 
visable to allow a definite increase of, 
say 33 1-3 per cent. for vocational rea- 
sons alone. Formerly the commission 
was not permitted to consider any in- 
jury short of loss of or loss of the use 
of a member as other than a simple 
disability case, but now the commis- 
sion has power to make an award on 
proportionate loss of use of a member, 
thus preventing much injustice to the 
injured person. Under the former plan 
it was even possible for a man who for 
vocational purposes had lost one eye 
to receive less compensation than: if 
he had lost a little finger. There is 
also justification for granting compen- 
sation for certain disfigurements. Pro- 


vision should also be made to give the. 


claimant returning to work at a lower 
wage than he formerly received, two- 
thirds of the difference between his 
old and new wage with certain maxi- 
mum limitations. It is also proper to 
increase the maximum compensation 
for the loss of a hand, arm, foot, leg, 
or eye. 


never remitted to the insurance com- 
pany’s treasury, but stays in the town 
where the premium is written. Most 
states have Resident Agents’ Laws in- 
tended to compel the companies to do 
business through local agents and to 
secure to local agents their commis- 
sions. The picture of loss ratios which 
is obtained by employing as a denomi- 
nator the premium written on the face 
of the company’s policies is, in fact, 
erroneous. The denominator should, 
in reality, be 75 per cent. of that prem- 
ium, since only seventy-five cents out 
of a dollar ever reaches the company’s 
treasury. ‘This is often overlooked by 
the insured, but it is always a fact. 
It is sometimes overlooked by in- 
vestors in new surety companies, who 
are surprised to find that while the 
real loss is double the apparent loss, 
the real premium is only three-quar- 
ters of the apparent premium. 


50 Broad St., New York 


T. F. BOWES & CO. 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1915 
IN 
Check Raising and Check Alteration Indemnity 


Brokers will find a demand for this Protection. Inquiries 
invited regarding our Policies, Rates and Commissions. 


Managers:—Department of Banking Indemnity 
NEW JERSEY FIDELITY & PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CO. 


Phone Broad 1127 


Under an amendment to the New 
York law compensation for permanent 
total disability is awarded in cases in 
which the claimant loses a hand, arm, 
foot, leg or eye having previously suf- 
fered the loss of one or more such 
members. The totality is no more 
chargeable to the last accident than to 
the first. The proper way to handle 
such a matter would seem to be to 
charge the present employer with the 
result of the last accident and to throw 
the combination result of the totality 
upon industry as a whole. This may 
be done by adding a small additional 
rate upon each risk or by collecting, 
as New York has done, in each death 
case in which there are no dependents, 
a fixed sum of $100 which contribution 
has been sufficient to establish a fund 
to take care of the permanent total 
cases. This has done away with the 
objection of employers to employing or 
reemploying crippled or defective work- 
men. 

The statutory method of providing 
for permanent partial disabilities not 


included in the schedule is to pay 
two-thirds of the difference between 
the old wages and the new, but 


the administration difficulties are nu- 
merous. The claimant may refuse 
to return to work; changed indus- 
trial conditions may cause the claim- 
ant to earn more or less than he 
earned at the time of the accident; 
the claimant may experience intermit- 
tent employment—sometimes employed 
and sometimes not. The method fol- 
lowed in New York in such cases is 
to allow the workman and the em- 
ployer (or his insurance carrier) to 
present themselves before the commis- 
sion with a proposition to adjudicate 
compensation by a single payment 
commuting all future payments. More 
than 5,000 such cases a year are thus 
adjusted. The chief defects of such a 
plan are (1) the danger of introducing 
the “settlement,” so called, in which 
the obnoxious element of the old plan 
may be perpetuated and (2) the danger 
which always attends the giving of 
compensation in a lump ‘sunr’ against 
which ‘is the general tendency of com- 
pensation laws. The first objection is 
entirely avoided by the commission’s 
active interest in every case. The sec 
ond defect is overcome largely by or- 
dering the payment of the lump sum 
periodically where there is indication 
that it otherwise might be wasted. 


W. C. Archer Talks 


William C. Archer, deputy commis- 
sioner in charge of Bureau of Work- 
men’s Compensation, New York, said 
the New York jurisdiction has five 
claim offices, located in as many cities. 
The largest office is in New York City 
and to this is attached the principal 
medical office in charge of the chief 
medical examiner. 


GETTING BURGLARY BUSINESS 


There are still a number of represen- 
tatives who are not aware of the large 
volume of burglary business that can 
be obtained with a small amount of ef- 
fort. One agent in a city of less than 
100,000 inhabitants recently decided to 
make a special drive for this line 
and in less than a week he wrote $1,700 
in premiums on bank and hold-up pol- 
icies. The results he obtained made 
him an enthusiastic worker for busi- 
ness of this class, and he is building an 
excellent account. 


RISKS NOT WANTED 

In burglary insurance circles particu- 
lar attention is being called to the many 
losses now being reported on automo- 
vile tire and accessories dealers and as 
a consequence a large number of new 
risks of this class are being offered. 
Drug risks are also prominent, owing 
to the drastic restrictions placed on the 
sale of narcotics. These risks need 
careful watching. Liquor stocks are 
also extremely hazardous, especially in 
dry localities. 


Reflections On A $12,000 Suit 
A suit for- $12,000 brought by a man 
who was injured by a commercial truck 


reminds the Travelers anew of the 
need of sufficient limits on liability 
policies. 

One of our middle-western man- 


agers writes about the case of a well- 
known newspaper plant in which an 
extremely serious elevator accident oc- 
curred, says the company in “Protec- 
tion.’ The manager of the plant was 
considerably exercised, and felt that 
he was in for heavy damages; but he 
had forgotten that the Travelers man- 
ager, through the broker, had ap- 
proached him several months before 
and had induced him to take increased 


limits in his general liability insur- 
ance. ; 
“Look it up immediately,” he said 


with eagerness, ‘‘and see how much in- 
surance we have.” 

When he was told that the newspaper 
had limits of $10,000 and $25,000, the 
changed expression on his face was 
worth gcing miles to see. He warmly 
expressed his appreciation of the man- 
ager who had made it his business to 
have the assured in question suffi- 
ciently covered. 

They may be hard to convince at 
first, but they are grateful when the 
less comes. 

* * * 
Golf Tournament Results 

The annual golf tournament of the 
Casualty and Surety Club was carried 
through lasi Tuesday with true Casu- 
alty and Surety Club enthusiasm. 
Bight events were scheduled over the 
Siwaynoy \Course at Mt. Vernon, the 
winners of which were C. H. Kellogg, 
Aetna Casualty & ‘Surety, winner of 
Ralph H. Folsom memorial cup for best 
low net score 36 holes; W.H. Conroy, 
Massachusetts Bonding, wianer medal 
for second best low net score 36 
holes; C. B. Tibbett, American Mutual 
Liability, winner of President’s cup for 
match play against par 18 holes; EH. H. 
Morrill, Jr., Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
winner of medal for low net score 18 
holes; W. P. Harvey, Fidelity & De- 
posit, winner of Kicker’s Handicap low 
net score 18 holes; S. H. Sharwood, 
Hutchinson & Rivinus, Philadelphia, 
winner of medal for low net score 36 
holes for guests only; Hugh R. Lou- 
don, Liverpool & London & Globe, and 
George Brooke, Philadelphia broker, 
tie for second best low net score 36 
holes for guests only; Charles Howard, 
United ‘States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
winner of putting contest for non-golf- 
ers onl. 

* * * 
Trucking Cover Demand Grows 


The demand for blanket coverage of 
goods carried by motoz transit lines 
betwevn cities seems to be growing 
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This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, P 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, 
Druggists. Owners and Landlords, Elevator, 
surance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
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and several lines covering New Jersey 


concerns were offered in New York 
this week. The agitation for a broader 
form of coverage of this hazard was 


started in New England and it is  re-- 


ported that three of the Hartford com- 


panies will shortly issue a policy for ’ 


this purpose. 

x * * 

Cc. E. Woodman With Ocean 
The Ocean Accident this week an- 

nounced the appointment of C. E. 
Wocdman, formerly examiner in the 
casualty department of the New York 
Insurance Department, as chief exam- 
iner of the company. 

* * * 


To be an Active Year 

Although the International Claim As- 
sociation only recently held its annual 
meeting, President James G. Madigan 
and his associates are at work on the 
Association’s plans for the coming 
year. It seems likely now that the 
next convention will be held at an 
Hastern point. Lake Placid, New York, 
is.much in favor among the members. 

* * * 


May Cut Bank Rate 
Whether the surety and burglary 
companies will agree to make a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent. in bank business 
is still undecided. One company in 
particular seems inclined to meet the 
argument of the American Bankers As- 
sociation that such a reduction should 
be made. The Association holds over 
the companies the possibility of -estab- 
lishing an association insurance com- 

pany to handle this insurance. 


EFFECT ON SMALL COMPANY 


Views of Western Man on Proposed 
Health and Accident Policy Con- 
tracts 


Discussing the probable effect upon 
the smaller companies of the adoption 
of proposed uniform, standard health 
and accident policies, E. C. Budlong, 
vice-president of the Bankers Accident, 
Des Moines, says the proposed change 
is undoubtedly in the: right direction. 
He finds the popular form now a 
straight single indemnity -policy, not 
unlike the form proposed. 

He does not favor a standard policy 
but believes that a policy such as pro- 
posed by the committee should be sat- 
isfactory at the prices quoted, and that 
any company should have the privilege 
of selling any policy it desires at an 
extra premium, using the proposed 
form as a basis and the proposed rate 
as a minimum charge. : d ‘ 

The matter of double, triple or quad- 
ruple travel indemnity, immediate sick 
benefits and partial disability indemnity 
is one of premium rate only, and in his 
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Banks Fidelity and 
Burglary Company 


STILL UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Proposition Now Before A. B. A. for ' 


Adoption—Views of President 
Hinsch 

President Hinsch, of the American 
Barkers Association, in his annual re- 
port, made the following comment on 
the company which the members of 
the association have been contemplat- 
ing organizing: 

“There has been an insistent demand 
for a number of years that considera- 
tion be given to the question of organ- 
izing a company within the member- 
ship of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, devoted to the writing of fidel- 
ity and burglary insurance for member 
banks, this demand being the product 
of the belief that the rates now charged 
by the old line companies are out of 
harmony with the risk assumed. 

“At the Atlantic City convention a 
special committee was authorized to 
consider this subject. The committee 
devoted considerable time to the prep- 
aration of data, which was presented 
at the Spring meeting, with the recom- 
mendation that the Hxecutive Council 
take favorable action in advocating the 
organization of an insurance company 
along the lines suggested. The HExecu- 
tive Council approved the suggestion 
and the proposition will be presented 
to you at this meeting for final action. 

“It is the belief of the committee 
that a company organized along the 
lines suggested, under proper manage- 
ment, can extend rates materially lower 
than those now charged, and at the 
same time pay reasonable dividends 
upon the capital invested: It is dis- 
tinctly understood that if the company 
is organized, it will not adopt a title 
that will indicate that the American 
Bankers Association is either directly 
or indirectly identified with the move- 
ment. If the company is launched, the 
American Bankers Association will not 
have any financial interest in the en- 
terprise, nor any voice in its manage- 
ment, and will therefore not in any 
way be responsible for its future.” 


opinion the small company with limits 
of $5,000 would be placed in an unfa- 
vorable position if it could not offer 
other inducements than the large prin- 
cipal sum granted by big companies. 

The action of the big life companies 
jin issuing policies paying double in- 
demnity for accidental death gives the 
accident company an opportunity to 
sell policies covering loss of time only 
—eliminating the speculative features. 

If, as is claimed, the death feature is 
profitable, why not increase the rates 
for weekly indemnity to a profitable 
point even if it takes a few frills to 
justify the increase and confine the 
risk to the features that make accident 
insurance worth while? 

Mr. Budlong sees no reason why a 
more liberal indemnity policy cannot 
be sold at practically the rate now 
charged for the combination, $60, and 
his company’s experience justifies it in 
believing that such a policy will sell, 
confining the risk to imdemnity for 
loss of time. 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
=Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
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Growing Demand For 
Check Raising Cover 


U. S. F. & G. ENTERS FIELD 


T. F. Bowes, Specialist in This Branch 
for Three Years, Outlines Big 
Opportunity 


During the past few weeks three 
companies have taken up the writing 
o: check raising and check alteration 


indemnity, and this week the United 


States Fidelity & Guaranty entered the 
field also. The three other companies 
which have recently taken up this bus- 
ines'is are the (Fidelity & Casualty, Na- 
tional Surety and the Globe Indemnity. 


In 1915 check raising insurance was 
written by the Casualty Company of 
America through Thomas F. Bowes as 
general agent and on the failure of that 
company the New Jersey Fidelity & 
Plate Glass reinsured the business and 
Mr. Bowes ‘since ‘hat time has been 


operating as general agent of the New 
Jersey Fidelity for the United States 
for this branch of the business, with 
offices at 50 Broad St. Mr. Bowes be- 
lieves there is a great opportunity in 
this business, particularly for the 
broker, and told The Hastern Under- 
writer this week that he was glad that 
some of the casualty companies were 
acting on his suggestions of four years 
ago that this business would be a fer- 
tile field for them to operate in. 


Mr. Bowes says that some of the 
largest commercial houses and banks 
in the country have come to appreciate 
the fact that insurance is the only com- 
plete way they can protect themselves 
and their clients from loss through the 
fraudulent raising of checks and that, 
while the business to a large degree re- 
quires a specialist, it would neverthe- 
less be profitable from a _ brokerage 
point of view also. 

Mr. Bowes has had a wide experience 
in this field and is probably one of the 
few men in the country who knows 
this branch of the business from all 
sides. 


American Bankers 


Committee Report 
(Continued from page 20) 


‘cognizant at the time of its occur- 


rence.” As the so-called “snatch theft” 
losses have never’been heretofore cov- 
ered except in the high-priced blanket 
bond or in the Lloyd’s policy, it is to 
be expected that this change in the 
new policy will pay many losses of 
member banks covering which hereto- 
fore they have had no claim. 

Licenses are being issued to all re- 
putable insurance companies applying 
for same, and the insurance agents or 
companies with whom the banks have 
heretofore transacted their insurance 
business should be able to supply 


promptly the new policy upon request. 
H. G. PARKER, Chairman 
OLIVER J. SANDS 
H. P: BECKWITH 
L. W. GAMMON, 
Acting Secretary. 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


4 


7 
. 


Fi 


ORY ere 


Pi the requirements of the Company: 
a 
_ agents turned down or declined to han- 
& dle because they did not know what ap- 
_ plication to use, rate of premium, etc., 
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William G. Curtis, 
Aetna manager at 
Albany, N. Y., asks 
his agents if they 
realize that the 
future of their surety business depends 
upon how well they understand it and 
In 
how many risks have 


“Attacking” 
The Only Secret 
of Success 


other words, 


and had not the time to obtain the 
information? Bonds must be handled 
quickly and bond business goes to the 
agent who best understands what de- 
tail is necessary to make a risk ac- 
ceptable. 

In many localities there is one man 
who is known to almost everybody in 
town as the fellow who can furnish a 
surety bond. The fame of the accom- 
modating “Bond Man” has been ac- 
quired because he has taken the trou- 
ble to inform himself concerning the 
requirements of the ‘Company he repre- 
sents, and can give applicants for bonds 
satisfactory answers and supply their 
needs with the minimum of “red tape” 
and delay. How does he do it? By 
knowing how and daring to approach 
the prospective customers. Let the 
man who has to make his fortune in 
life remember this maxim: “Attack- 
ing is the only secret. Dare and the 
world always yields, or if it beats you 
sometimes, dare it again and it will 
succumb.” , 

The first “attack” for the novice in 
the surety business is to gain a good 
idea as to the distinction between the 
various kinds of bonds written, so 
that he may readily classify any risk 
under consideration, as one involving 
only the fidelity or honesty of the ap- 
plicant or an obligation in the nature 
of a financial guarantee, and proceed 
accordingly. After an agent has once 
reached that point of discernment, the 
rest is easy, involving as it does only 
the “attacking” to get the business on 
the credit of the applicant and know- 
ing what forms to use. 

Therefore, study the surety business 
so that you may be known as “The 
Bond Man” of your community. (Such 
a reputation once acquired will prove 
to be a very good asset, which will 
improve as rapidly as you succeed in 
inducing the people about you to drop 
the custom of asking their friends to 
sign their bonds, and be independent 
by resorting to corporate surety. 

* * * 


: John J. Kennedy, 
Interprets claim manager of 
the Disability the Provident Life 
Clause & Accident, gives 
this interpretation of 

the total disability clause in the 


“Provident Review”: 

Occasionally new agents, and some- 
times agents with years of experience, 
call upon us for interpretation of the 
total disability clause in our policies. 
The intent and purpose of that clause 
in accident or disability policies is to 
provide payment of indemnity during 
the time the assured is necessarily, 
cecntinuously, totally disabled ag a re- 
sult of any accident which may be 
covered by the particular form of policy 
carried by the assured. Please re- 
member that there are many so called 
“accidents” which are not the result of 
accidental means intended to be cov- 
ered by accident policies and where 
there is any doubt about any such case 
it is wise to always confer with the 
claim department before admitting lia- 
bility or even discussing the merits of 
the claim. 

Disability means incapacity or the 
inability to perform any act. In acci- 
dent insurance disability would be in- 
terpreted to mean inability to perform 
the duties of the occupation in which 
the assured was engaged when insured 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


THE . EASTERN 


and in which he was classified by the 
company. Total disability, therefore, 
would mean inability of the insured 
to perform any of the duties of his 
occupation. 

Partial disability under the accident 
clause of the policy would therefore 
mean inability of the insured to per- 


form some of the essential 
daily duties of his occupation. During 
the period of either total er partial 


disability the policies require the reg- 
ular, personal treatment of a physician, 
which is a point well worth remember- 
ing. Pain or inconvenience is not dis- 
ability. A personal investigation on 
the part of the agent, as well as a 
visit to the attending physician or em- 
ployer, is always a good way of test- 
ing whether actual, necessary, total or 
partial disability exists, and in any 
case of doubt the agent should make 
this a rule. 

Very often claimants, and occasion- 
ally some agents, present proofs where 
policyholders claim indemnity for par- 
tial disability from sickness. Our poli- 
cies do not provide payment of any 
portion of the indemnity for partial 
disability from sickness or disease. In 
other words on a sickness claim (not 
accident) it is necessary for the in- 
sured to be totally disabled and receiy- 
ing regular, personal treatment of phy- 
sician during’ the time indemnity is 
claimed. , 

There are many times when policy- 
holders may claim indemnity in excess 
of the time they are actually disabled. 
Very often attending physicians in com- 
pleting final proofs, do not know -when 
the insured resumed duties and there- 
fore agents would do well to make 
some investigation on all claims in 
order to see that the proofs are cor- 
rectly completed and properly present- 
ed. Where there is any doubt or error 
the agent would facilitate prompt ad- 
justment of claims by covering those 
points in a letter attached to the claim 
proofs. 


From time to time we hope to dis- 
cuss various clauses of the policies, but 
in the meantime if any our agents wish 
information on any specific clause of 
the contract or on any point of the 
business, we will be glad to give the 
desired information without delay. 

* * * 


Just what a winner’s 
record means to him 
in this business is well 
presented in “The Stan- 
dard Bulletin.” Apart 
from the pride and satisfaction to be 
had in being a record man, its biggest 
value is in just what it means in dol- 
lars. You are in this business for the 
money you can make from it, and be- 
cause winning a record PAYS then by 
all.means every ounce of energy you 
possess should be laid out in getting 
that record. But the advantages of a 
big record go even farther; a winner’s 
record tis the most self-satisfying and 
valuable non-money asset that can pos- 
sibly be owned. You think more of 
yourself, your friends, associates, busi- 
ness acquaintances and clientele find it 
out and have a better opinion of you 
and your business ability and place 
more confidence in you, You yourseif 
are encouraged. and enthused by the 
knowledge that you have accomplished 
something worthy of recognition. You 


Influence of 
A Winner’s 
Record 


find still greater success possible and 


rise to it. It broadens your ability and 
opens up new possibilities. Go after a 
big record. 
* a * 
There are two methods 
How to of treating the daily 
Read the war-news: one is to fol- 


War News low its varying tale of 
glee and gloom with 
close absorption. This method is hu- 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders 


see eee 


- -$1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED i874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


ye ET, 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. S. Dippold, Res. 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 


Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., 


Phila. Pa: 


Mer., 1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 
F. 0. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Cen. Mer. 


INS” Je 
Md. 


Jersey City, 
10 South Street, Baltimore, 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


man and exciting, but it involves much 
useless wear and tear of the spirit, and 
repeated distraction from the real busi- 
ness here and now in hand. The other 
is to disregard the daily shifts and 
movements in the war picture, so as 
to keep your attention concentrated on 
the long haul and the final outcome. 
Growing warm and cold, alternating 
between enthusiasm and depression 
with the daily news, not only wastes 
your energy, but unconsciously will 
make you fluctuate in the zeal and in- 
tensity of your work and in your de- 
termination as a patriot. A publica- 
tion of the United States Food Admin- 
istration gives excellent advice on this 
point: 

“Tt is good business, good patriotism 
and good conservation, to forget most 
of the headlines in the morning paper; 
and concentrate strictly upon the long, 
hard grind between today and the final 
result. That will save your spirit, buck 
up your resolution, and enable you to 
do your utmost in winning the war. 
Moreover, it will help you to get out 
of the war, as a business man and a 
‘patriot, the utmost benefit from war 
Those adjustments make 


habits, as well as a business grounded 
in sound economy.” 


John Donahue, Philadelphia, recently 
placed a plate glass policy in the Mary- 
land with a premium of $4,937. 


FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 
Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 

Whole cold lobster 75c. 
Whole broiled lobster 85c, 


POLICIES AS IDENTIFICATION 

Now that so many men find that they 
possess no positive proof when they 
were born, they are resorting to their 
life and accident insurance policies to 
determine taat important question. 
There is an opportunity for some com- 
pany to originate a neat, durable card 
of identification for policyholders who 
wish it, which would be accepted as 
evidence by the Government that the 
holder has not misrepresented his age 
to escape the draft. 


BONUS ON BUSINESS OF WOMEN 

To aid in its campaign for more ap- 
plications from women, the Massachu- 
setts Accident offered a bonus on 
all women risks written during August. 
The plan is similar to the one applying 
to chauffeuns and garage and service 
station owners and employees which 
was conducted during June. As a class 
the percentage of cases where acci- 
dent and health insurance is carried 
by women is small—much smaller than 
in the case of men employed in the 
same occupation. 
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I Am Public Opinion 
OG 


All men fear me ! 


I declare that Uncle Sam shall not go 
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to his knees to beg you to buy his~ 


bonds. That is no position for a fight- 
ing man. But if you have the money 
to buy, and do not buy, I will make 
this No Man’s Land for you ! 


I will judge you not by an allegiance 
expressed in mere words. 


I will judge you not by your mad 
cheers as our boys march away to 
whatever fate may have in store for 
them. 


I will judge you not by the warmth of 
the tears you shed over the lists of the 
dead and the tnjured that come to us 
from time to time. 


I will judge you not by your uncovered 
head and solemn mien as our maimed 
in battle return to our shores for lov- 
ing care. 


But, as wise as I am just. I will judge 
you by the material aid you give to 
the fighting men who are facing death 
that you may live and move and have 
your being in a world made safe. 


I warn you— don’t talk patriotism 
over here, unless your money is talk- 
ing victory Over There. 


I am Public Opinion! 


As I judge, all men stand 
or fall! 


Buy U. S. Gov't Bonds Fourth Liberty Loan 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 
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WANTS MORE SPEEDIN [= ANTI-SOCIALISM AD 
4 - WAR RISK BUREAU Conflagration Proof NEWSPAPER’S OWN 


-Merchants’ Association of. New York Insurance Men Did Not Insert Page 
f Complains to Director William Space in the New York 


C. De Lanoy “Commercial” 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED SLOWLY INDIVIDUAL THRIFT PLEA 


Export Shippers Favor Private Compa- } Ni EW YO Fe, Unsigned Publicity Caused Much Talk 
; ‘nies Because of Delay in War in Underwriting Circles. as to 


Risk Bureau Authorship 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


At the instance of some of the mem- What looked to be a page ad in the 
ers of the Merchants’ Association of New York “Commercial,” on Monday 
‘New York who have been using Gov- Underwriting Capacity Second to None morning of this week, captioned in big 
ernment War Risk Insurance the Asso- type, “Socialism Would Abolish Private 
ciation has written to William C. De ]} Insurance,” and concluding with the 
-Lanoy, director of the Bureau of War FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE phrase, “Stop Socialism At Our Gates,” 


-Risk, urging greater promptitude in caused widespread comment in under- 


; = i : Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, Watling eirclad.. ThaA-aceiment ene 
ee ance cert oe Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- nay A BUS PAS ae ae 


The letter to Mr. De Lanoy, which 
is signed on behalf of the Association 
‘by Mr. S. C. Mead, its secretary, reads 
‘as follows: 


ed, appearing at this time when there 
is so much comment about encroach- 
ments upon insurance, was not so in- 
teresting in itself as s stion: 
STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE ROL 2 Med EEL eee 
eee aan’ or the Marchants' é a ie te and eo ovized its in- 
Association of New York has been FORUBS s he page display was not 
[eee ee cemippers toLtine fact. that ¢ em 
Press! Ale ns +e Giaciinditt At Cleveland last month fire agents 
Bue: hough e es 0 é Fassed resolutions against socialistic 
War Risk Insurance Bureau are in B B encroachments on their business. At 
- y instances lower than the rates U U the Hotel Astor a few days ago a meet- 
aah ioe ciiapanicd nevertheless ing of some company officials discussed 
a ‘ xa Y y¢ the question, but the “Commercial’s” 
export merchants are o da orced | spread had more life insurance an- 
pay the higher rates of private com- gie than anything else. Inasmuch as 
‘ les because of the delay which is the life insurance interests are not 


tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


>= experienced in obtaining the necessary running | page ads about th2 so-called 
~ insurance cae mae from the Bureau ss eeshehrteete “ape pr Re veces 
‘ne gage’ qeapaimet I he Insurance Policies ad., which had in it at least one mis- 
Freight Charges Important take: the statement that there are 16,- 
“You are of course well aware of the 000,000 life insurance policies in“ force 
fact that under present circumstances of ree om in this country. Two companies carry 
i i im: twice that ber bet th 
freight charges constitute an important wice that number between em, 
- - a ad wee peta ‘me ot Paper’s Own Idea 
‘the shipment an a ese charges ; j ~ 
: “be | rtai nl r the ship- Upon inquiry at the office of the New 
ee ie crate solr sien cae York “Commercial” it was learned by 
. x The Eastern Underwriter that the ad- 
the proper certificates, the vessel fre- one ° aude j Jn¢ é , 
quently sailing within a few hours, or North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., 76 William St., N. Y. neine in nies oe ie Lhe ome ag: 
a day or two, after the total value mi res Se ccvampe Ss eh. mae - va 
the consignment has been determined, ya 3 : . 
he: , j i i Gt resentative of The New York “Com- 
: ee Gs thatunderwetters, Sidr: mercial” said that this was one of a 
, , ae 2. series of page “editorials” .that were be- 
Seanad ee et insur ing run by the paper itself “in the in- 
peney: “uae =p aig ' terests of various branches of busi- 
ae 3 Certificates Delayed ; : ness,” as different situations appealed 
. “Tt is of course necessary to have to that newspaper. 


“this insurance certificate attached to || AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


_, the bills of lading, in many cases the KES A WIN. 
= transaction being completed by a sight ‘COME eR ancy RORCE OF THE Socialism Would Abolish Private 


‘draft on the receiver which must leave Insurance 


> aliens — ligation aaioee larral Ul i ABLE LIFE OF IOWA It is important that the women and 
; men of America who are earnestly sav- 


The advertisement follows: 


(Organized 1867) 
All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 
MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 


’ 
| 
| 
| 


addressing: 
Ht, E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 
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" 
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ing money, week after week, to pay pre- 
miums on insurance, should know that 
one of the ulterior objects of Socialism 
is to abolish private insurance com- 
panies. 

This is in line with their efforts to 
do away with private ownership of 
farms, homes and business enterprises. 
The chief principle of the Socialists is 
to destroy individual e%fort. They seek 
to make all mankind as near alike as 
‘so Many bricks. or so many drops of 
water. This conception of humanity is 
based upon the survival of the unfit 
rather than the survival of the fittest. 
Socialists are natural-born haters of 
‘competition. They realize that where 
one man’s brains and muscle are pit- 
ted against another’s, the earnest, 
steady, vigorous worker will succeed in 
greater measure than the slacker, ° 


So Socialism tears down the temple 
of success and seeks to keep everybody 
on a level of mediocrity. 


Insurance Values to Vanish 


There are more than sixteen millions 
of life insurance policies in force in 
the United States. They represent the 
forethought of husbands, fathers and 
scns who have looked into the future 
and have taken the necessary steps to 
provide for their dependents. The So- 
cialists come forward with the bland 
statement that “Society as a whole 
will take care of the individual.” This 
never has been the case and never will 
be the case so long as human beings 
are prompted by the same impulses 
that they were born with and have ex- 
hibited up to the present day. 

Old age has never been safe except 
in civilized communities. In all savage 
tribes and nations that have multiplied 
by retaining their savage instincts, the 
decrepit and aged have been summarily 
removed. In some instances old men 
and women have been officially slain; 
in others they were driven outside o2 
the tribal territory and left to starve. 

Yet Socialism would picture a state 
where old age would be protected. No 
definite programme for the care of the 
old is advanced by Socialists and the 
only action which they take is a direct 
blow against the welfare of the thrifty. 


Present Safeguards Based on Individual 
Thrift 


It is only through insurance, whether 
governmental, state, or insurance paid 
for by the individual, that the future 
can be safeguarded. It is well for all 
who have ever paid a dollar of premium 
to remember that the hand of the So- 
cialist is raised against the individual 
as well as against the “capitalistic 
class.” 

To the radical Socialist, I. W. W. 
seditionists, and to all who, under one 
name or another, Seek to destroy ex- 
isting social conditions, that man is a 
capitalist whe has any material wealth 
either in money, land or personal pos- 
sessions. 

The life insurance policy is a tan- 
gible and definite form of wealth, and 
as such is made a target by Socialists. 

Since hundreds of millions of dollars 
of insurance money has been put into 
the war through the purchase of Lib- 
erty Bonds, German agitators have been 
especially active in trying to destroy 
the integrity of American insurance 
companies. It is only another of the 
almost endiess manifestations of the 
“Made in Germany Socialistic Propa- 
ganda.” 

Stop Socialism at our gates! 


MACFARLANE TO TALK 
The-fall meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries will be held in St. 
Louis, Mo., on’ Thursday and Friday, 
November 7th and 8th. 


The program ‘will be devoted chiefly 
to discussions of administrative anid 
technical problems. It has been an- 
-nounced that William Macfarlane, ac- 
tuary of the War Risk Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be present and that 
he will be pleased to answer questions 
relative to business with the Bureau. 
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LAY DOWN THE PRICE.” 
or 
| LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS’ 


BUY BONDS ; FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


Equitable Life Assurance Spriety 
of the United States, | 


68 William St. N.Y.C. —- 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER | 


JOHN M. RIEHLE, Manager 


: *Phone, 4343 John | 


CAPT. WILLIAM M. BUNTING DEAD 


General Agent Penn Mutual Life in 
Boston Contracted Pneumonia 
Following Influenza 


The influenza epidemic which has 
been raging in particularly virulent 
form in Massachusetts, claimed a for- 
mer well-known insurance man as a 
victim when Captain William Morton 
Bunting died at Camp Devens. Cap- 
tain Bunting is a member of the firm of 
Plympton & Bunting, general agents of 
the Penn Mutual Life. He was on the 
staff of Gen. H. P. McCain, command- 
er of the Twelfth Division. At one 
time he was vice-president of the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters’ Association. 


TO BE TRIED THIS MONTH. 

The criminal cases against the Birds- 
eyes, father and son, growing out of 
the Pittsburgh Life & Trust proceed- 
ings, will be tried this month. 


\ LOSES FOUR MEN 


Former Representatives. of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society Die in 
the Service 


Four representatives of the Equitable 
Life “Assurance Society have given 
their livés in, the fight for the world’s 
civilization. 

The death is announced of Lieut. 
Willard T.. Lusk, agen¢y manager at 
Milwaukee. He was one of the first 
to respond to the call and after duty 
at a training camp was graduated with 
the rank of Lieutenant of infantry. 
Soon thereafter he sailed for Franée. 

The first Equitable man to die in the 
service was Arthur’ Myers, Ford agency, 
New York, who. went down with the 
“City of Athens.” M. Ellett, of the 


Sedalia (Mo.,) agency, a captain, was ° 
‘another to meet the higher. call. 


» 


DO YOU READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


wa 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


ment. 


For instance, do you know why the $24,- 
816,657.00 of new business paid for in 1917 


by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount 
paid for in any other year since the Company - 
was organized in 1860? 


Do you know why very few men who can 
make a living selling life insurance leave 


this Company? 


The answers to these questions will be of ok 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection 


with 


A Growing Company For Growie Men 


For a direct Agency Connectinn address: ‘ 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice- Prest & Agency Manager 


50 Union Square 


-NEW YORK: N.Y. 


Re 4, 1018 


“By hoo 


“Divide Work Ole oj 
te Late G. B. Johnson 


BAKER AGENCY Y SUPERINTENDE’'T 


Moore to Assist Him—Collins Super- 
' Intendent of Field Service—Beckett | 
a Vice-President 


President Cochran, of the Pacific 
rues has announced home office 


i2 © 4h 


ing we death ‘ in this citn of Vice-Prest 
dent Gail B. Johnson: 

“We have provided for Mr. Jota 
son’s work by dividing it up ‘among sev- 
‘eral of our present officers. .Lee A. 
Phillips, ‘as vice-president ; and. treas- 
urer, will continue as head of the in- 
_vestment department, which he has 
-managed so successfully for “several 
years. His~ extensive experience and 
unusual ability in financial matters are 
well known. Vice-President Danford 
-M. Baker, who has been, engaged..in 
agency work for both departments 
with such marked success ever since 
-his' coming with this Company, has 
been appointed to take charge of 
agency matters for both the Life and 
Accident Departments, and will also 
have the title of Superintendent of 
Agencies. He will be assisted in these 
duties in both departments by ‘C. I. D. 
.Moore, our present secretary, with the 
title of Secretary and Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agencies. Mr. Moore 
is well known to you all, and especial- 
ly to those engaged in agency’ work. 
Vice-President Rich J. Mier will‘ con- 
tinue his duties with the Accident De- 
partment as heretofore. Vice- Presi- 
dent and General Counsel W. H. Davis, 
‘has been elected a member of. the 
_ Executive Committee of the Board: o 
Directors, in place of Mr. Johnson. Dr. 
_W. W. Beckett has been elected a vice- 
president, and will continue in charge 
of the Medical Department. £2 

“Secretary Moore will be ceilaree 
of some of his secretarial duties by As- 
sistant Secretary Stanley F. McClung. 
Assistant Secretary Harry E. Moore 
will continue his present duties as man- 
ager of the Life Department home ‘of- 
_fice force. Secretary Moore will con- 
tinue as editor of the ‘Pacific Mutual 
News,’ but will relinquish his title of 
Superintendent of Field Service Depart- 
ment to James L. Collins, who has 
been the assistant superintendent of 
that department. Mr. Collins in .addi- 
tion to assisting in editing the ‘News’ 
will have charge of the school for sales- 
men, canvassing literature for use in 
the field and such other matters as na- 
turally come under the jurisdiction of 
the Field Service Department, and will 
assist in agency work out in the field 
“under Vice-President Baker’ s direc- 
tion.” 2g 


A WORD ABOUT BOREDOM 

a 

Agent W. S. Blizzard, New York, ‘Puts 
Foolish Idea in Heads of ; 


Prospects ie 


W. S. Blizzard, of 115 Brosawae 
whose literature says he represents the 
Aetna, Berkshire, Columbian National, 
. Connecticut General, John Hanicock, 
Massachusetts Mutual, National Life, 
-Mutual Life, Penn Mutual, Prudential, 
‘State Mutual, Travelers and - Union 
‘’Central—a great aggregation of * -com- 
panies to have on any ‘man’s le 
head, is sending a letter to prospects 
offering insurance, and concluding: with 
‘this statement: 
| “A’ request for information will f 
jtreated in strict confidence; furth 
| more, you are assured ‘that you wi 
‘not be bored by repeated. -calls by 
‘representative of my office. ae 
i This paragraph is in poor taste. 
'prospect should..not be ‘told that thi 


him; and furthermore it*is a reflecti 
, upon the men in Mr. Blizzard’s offi 
,as he should employ men who ealli 
‘ever so often will never. bore the m: 


they interview, i. ; _ 4 


visit of a life insurance man may bol 


ap 
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Companies Make ey | 
) © Loan Subscriptions 


p { 


FIRST. , . TO _ BUY BIG BONDS 
\j i 


Allotment for Insurance $127,000,000— 
D. P. Kingsley and E. G. Snow 
Are Chairmen 


| 


$i Tlie, response, of the insurance com; 
anies and insurance agents to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan call for service 
was spontaneous, ‘instant and tremen- 
dous. The first subscriptions announced 
by the daily papers were those of the 
fite insurance companies. .The Rain- 
How Division (downtown | New. York 
salesmanship division) showed! what it, 
7 ought of insurance by awarding it 
an allotment of §127,000,000. This was 
far in “excess of any other business or 
trade. 
rr Among the first. of the Pia tiptions 
announced were The Prudential, $30,+ 
00,000; MetropoHtan Life, $25,000,000; 
ew York Life, $25,000,000; Equitable 
ife, $20,000;000% Travelers, $6,300,000; 
he Penn Mutual subscribed. $3,500,000, 
The: Union: Central, which allotted’ $1, 
(000, 000 to agency managers in different 
sections, subscribed $150,000. here 
through Charles B. Knight. The New 
ngland Mutual and some other com: 
panies also subscribed large _sums 
through different general agencies. 
At a meeting of division and section 
heads in the home office of the Met- 
ropolitan the day before the present 
rive, opened, Vice-President Fiske ad- 
ressed about 800 of the Company’s 
ome office staff on the selling of these 
onds. ‘Calling attention to the fact 
that the Company had already sold 


‘about ¥$75,000,000 worth of War Sav-- 


lings Stamps, Mr. Fiske urged that the 
principal ‘patriotic activity of the home 
office staff. during the drive be the sell- 
ing of ‘bonds. For this purpose an or- 
ganization was completed which is 
headed by Assistant Seeretary Rich- 
ardson. He has taken over bodily the 
‘seven battalions’ organized last Febru- 
ary for the sale of War Savings Stamps 
by. the home office. Application blanks 
jhave. been distributed to the _entiré 
‘staff of the home office and there will 
be .'the same rivalry in. the selling of 
ithe ponds which contributed so much 
to the successful sale of War Savings 
Stamps-by-the home. office force. The 
minimum -quota outlined by Mr. Rich- 
lardson ‘is five ‘subscribers for each of 
4 “Metropolitan home office staff. 


ROMINENT MEN JOIN.. MISSOURI. 


f STATE BOARD 


The. “Missouri ‘State Life, at a Board 


jmeeting, September 27th, elected ‘six 
new? members’ onythe Board of Direc- 
tors, as follows: W. Frank. Carter, 
pe eeicent, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany;. David C.. Biggs, treasurer, In- 
ternational Shoe Company; George H. 

‘illiams, of Bryan, Williams & Cave; 
obert McKittrick Jones, president, 
obert.. McKittrick ‘Jones .& ,Co.; Ew 
jgene: H. Angert, director, © Third Na- 


issouri Bar Association. 
| The 
Some of the strongest financial institu- 
tions in St. Louis. They have become 
‘associated with the company to pre 
ent its reinsurance by any other com- 
pany, and’, its ploss- of identity, and to 
Assure that the company will be con- 
tinued as in the past, as the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company, and as 
‘one of the most, progressive-,and -suc- 
if ¢essful life ‘insurance companies.. 
! The first official act of the new Board 
fwas to subscribe: "$1,000,000 ‘to the 4th 
: iberty Loan. This was the first and 
the largest amount subscribed by any 
toncern in the City of St. Louis and 
Hs one-seventy-fifth of the quota as- 
igned~to the St. Louis District. 


fs Bank; James GC. Jones, president, 


six new members” Yépbédent’ 


LIFE INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP 


q Your agents should read the 1918 Life Insurance 
Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Underwriter 
containing practical sales experiences told by the 


agents who had same. We have a limited supply of this 
edition on hand for distribution. Orders for same will 
be promptly filled while they last at 25 cents a copy. 


THE 


EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO. 
105 William Street, NEW YORK 


- Prudential Agentsto | 
" Sell $100,000,000 Bonds 


DUFFIELD ON SPEAKING TRIPS 


First Rally of Agents Held on Saturday 
in Philadelphia—Former 
; - Governor (Talks 


t At a- rally | of ;agents {of “The: Pruden- 
tial, held- in Philadelphia on Saturday 
of last. week,, the announcement was 
made“ by ! Vice-President Duffield that 
The Prudential hag set its Liberty Loan 
goal at $100,000,000, and agents repre- 
senting. . .Hastern: Pennsylvania and 
Southern “New Jersey expect to sell 


$5,000,000 “worth of bonds: Vice-Presi- 
dent Duffield, accompanied by Harv2y 

Thomas, is now on ra speaking, trip in 
the int orest of the loan. At the same 


A 


meeting Vice-President Duffield an- 
nounced ‘to the daily papers that th 
company has subscribed $30,000,000. 
Of this $500,000 will be put through the 
Philadelphia district. 


*“Thig Fourth Liberty Loan is going 
to be a daily test of the patriotism of 
the peoples of the United States,” said 
Mr. Duffield. “It is going to show 
whether America is in this war to win, 
for it is not only on the battlefields 
of France that this war is going to be 
won, but ‘back home’ in secure Amer- 
ica. The money given to this loan 
means the shortening of the casualty 
lists; it means the speediest termina- 
tion of the war.” 
Former Governor Talks 
Former Governor Stuart, in a tribute 
to the patriotic efforts of the insurance 
men of the country, said if he had an 
army of insurance men helping him 
(Continued on page 9) 


Prudential 


Group 
| Policies Sell 


Because Sh Sheotate protection, low 
_ premiums, annual dividends, grace 
_period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion, refunds, incontestability clause, 
- special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


OSenid. for Particulars of Policy 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


| 
| 
| 
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PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Partial Payment 


Liberty Loan Plan 


DETAILS OF AETNA PROPOSITION 


Offered Through Company to All Indus- 
trial Employers and Employees of 
Connecticut 


This is President Bulkeley’s partial 


payment plan offered through the Aet- 


na Life Insurance Company to all in- 
dustrial employers and employees of 
Connecticut Fourth Liberty Loan: 


Gentlemen: In view of the pleasant 
relations existing and the co-operation 
received from manufacturers and oth- 
ers whose employees subscribed to the 
First, Second and Third Liberty Loans 
on the Aetna Life Insurance Company 


partial payment plan, we will be pleased 


to accept from your employees sub- 
scriptions to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
on the same terms we have offered 
in previous loans. 

The subscription is to be made 
through the employer, who will for- 
ward it to the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company and who will also collect and 
forward the partial payments as fol- 
lows: 


2 per cent.—To be forwarded with 
subscriptions. 


3 per cent.—First of November. 


5 per cent.—First of each month 
thereafter until subscriptions are paid. 

We to purchase bonds to the amount 
of the subscription, but not exceeding 
$1,000 for any one individual. 
; To all subscribers who are now mak- 
ing payment through the Aetna Life 
partial payment plan on the MFirst 
Liberty Loan and who avail themselves 
of this offer in the Fourth Liberty Loan 
the privilege will be extended to defer 
until the month of February the first 
regular monthly payment on the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. At that time all pay- 
ments on the First Liberty Loan will 
have matured and the opportunity given 
to make subscriptions to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan without increased month- 
ly payments. 

Delivery of the bonds will be made 
at any time on payment of the balance 
due with accrued interest, and the com- 
pany will allow interest at 414 per cent. 
on the partial payments. Adjustment 
of interest will be made at the time 
the final payments are made. 

To put this plan in operation it will 
be necessary for any corporation whose 
employees desire to avail themselves 
of this proposition to make application 
to the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
giving a list of such employees as de- 
sire to subscribe, with the amounts 
set against their names, and agreeing 
to collect and forward this company 
not later than the 10th of each month 
the amount collected from each sub- 
seriber. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
makes this offer to the industrial men 
and women of Connecticut, hoping. to 
enable many to, subscribe to the loan 
who would otherwise be unable to do 
so and to assist others to take larger 
amounts than they would feel war- 
ranted in taking without some such 
easy method of payment. 

Bonds will be coupon in form, and 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500 and 
$1,000. 

All subscriptions accepted from towns 
in the State of Connecticut will be 
earefully allotted to the locality from 
which they are obtained, or, in other 
words, your town will have full credit 
for all such subscriptions. 

As the campaign closes October 19, 
1918, it will be necessary for you to 
act with promptness, if interested, and 
we hope you will be. All necessary 
blanks will be sent to you on request. 
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G. M. Parks’ Plea 
For Small Policies 


LATER THEY BECOME BIG ONES 


Leading Producer of Massachusetts 
Mutual Tells Some of His Experi- 
ences—A Remarkable Agent 


George M. Parks, of Providence, is 
one of the leading life insurance agents 
of the country. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to persuade him to make a speech, 
but at the last convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life agents he con- 
sented to tell of some of his experi- 
ences. From his remarks it will be 
seen that he is a great believer in the 
small policy. He would rather begin 
with a small policy and then work up. 
During the year ending June 1, 1918, 
Mr. Parks wrote $2,464,761. He said 
in part: 

A Thought For Beginners 


“J know that all of you don’t want 
to talk corporation insurance and taxes, 
because there are lots and lots of young 
beginners. I just want to pass out this 
little thought which occurred to me. 
A friend said to me: ‘George, what 
do you write, just $10,000 cases and 
from there up to $50,000?’ Think of it 
—-$10,000 and from ‘there up to $50,000? 
I have a confession to make to you. 
Of all the business I have written, I 
dare say I have never, in my whole 
eareer, written twenty $50,000 cases. 
I have written one hundred and eight 
men who have our limit of $50,000, but 
eighty-five per cent. or ninety per cent. 
of them are policyholders who began 
in a small way. And I have the satis- 
faction of saying this, that in the Y. 
M. C. A. work in France today there 
is a policyholder who twenty years ago 
took out a little policy of $1,000 and 
when he left in July of this year to 
do Y¥. M. C. A.- work, which lots of us 
boys should be doing, he carried $53,- 
000 on his life in the Massachusetts 
Mutual, every dollar of it old enough 
so that the war permit does not affect 
it. 

“T want to emphasize to you that the 
life insurance man and the life insur- 
ance woman cannot afford to be a snob. 
We cannot say that we only write 
$10,000 and up to $50,000 and would 
not look at a $1,000 policyholder. My 
friends, the $1,000 policyholder today, 
next year may be the $50,000 or the 
$100,000 policyholder. Keep that in 
mind, because the finest business in 
any agency and the finest business that 
any of us write is the satisfied policy- 
holder who is increased from time to 
time and places his insurance, policy 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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after policy, in the Company that gives 
to him the best service.” 
Taxation Question 

In discussing the tax question he 
said: 

“In 1917 the taxes of the Federal 
Government were raised one hundred 
per cent., we will say in round figures, 
and I will just briefly outline the situ- 
ation in this way: A man has an es- 
tate of one million dollars,—and we 
have many policyholders on our books 
who have an estate of a million and 
who are making money rapidly in this 
wonderful age. Take it in the State 
of New York. A man has an estate 
of a million. The Federal tax for the 
first year in round numbers would be 
$80,000 and must be paid in ready 
money within a year. That is the 
United States Government tax. The 
state law of New York, on top of that, 
assesses a tax equal to $40,000, in round 
figures, so that a man must leave $120,- 
000 ready money to somebody in his 
family to take care of his estate at the 
time of his death; otherwise his per- 
sonal or real estate must be assessed 
and sacrificed at a critical time in ord2r 
to pay the first tax. 

Massachusetts Situation 


“Take it in the State of Massachu- 
setts; $126,000 must be provided inside 
of one year, or nearly $46,000 on top 
of $80,000, in round figures. In my 
own little State, $117,000 must be pro- 
vided, and so I could go on and men- 
tion the fact that out of the forty-eight 
States, forty-three of them have a di- 
rect State tax on top of that imposed 
by the Federal Government. Every 
State in this Union, with the exception 
of Alabama, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, New Mexico, and Florida, have 
State taxes, and those five States I 
understand have bills all ready to file. 
Consequently every one of us life in- 
surance people has a new topic to talk 
about, a topic that never fails to in- 
terest the man or the woman or the 
corporate manager who is making 
money, or anyone who has $10,000 to 
distribute at his death. This is a sub- 
ject that I want you all to think of 
because in these next two years through 
the continuance of this war—and 
though I differ a little with those who 
believe that the war will be over in the 
next year, 1919, I never want to see 
it ended except by our own dictation.” 


R. B. SHERIDAN MEMORIAL 


Agency Supervisor of John S. Tunmore 
Agency Killed in Vesles Valley 
Fighting 


A memorial meeting was held at the 
office of John §. Tunmore, general 
agent of The Provident Life & Trust 
Co. of Phila., 164 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., out of respect to the 
memory of Lieut. Richard B. Sheridan, 
who was agency supervisor for John 
S. Tunmore prior to the time he en- 


The Combined 


Life, Sickness 
and Accident 


policies, sold only by the 
Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate with 
E. H. PURKRKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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tered the training camp at Plattsburg. 

There were present representatives 
from the 149 Broadway, New York, of- 
fice agency of The Provident as well as 
from other companies. Dr. Moor, of 
the Baptist Temple, delivered an ad- 
dress, eulogizing the noble sacrifice 
which Lieut. Sheridan made to his 
country. 

Lieut. Sheridan was one of four 
sons, two of whom are Lieut. Comman- 
ders in the navy, the other having 
been partially crippled through serv- 
ice on the Mexican border. He was a 
very able insurance man, having mas- 
tered the technique of the business, 
and was developing into a wonderful 
field man. Lieut. Sheridan was -~the 
nephew of Colonel Malone of the 28rd, 
and lost his life at Fismes in the Ves- 
les Valley on August 23. He insisted 
on leading his company over the top 
and had reached the German lines. 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write. 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE. CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Great Southern Life InsuranceCompany — 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address | 


October 4, 1918 


INSURANCE | CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends’ 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y.. 


Build YourOwn Business — 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, . 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vieo-Pres’t a - 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY > 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 : 


a 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


October 4, 1918. 
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our Women. Menibers ‘in Attend 


to 


wpolitan Gathering. o:) 86s ' 
Thessibyained siddlights oi the #eeent: 
eeting of the New York Life’s $200, 000, 
ub, held in New Eondon, Conn., were’ 


inted in a Company . bulletin. to agents 3) if 
OL 180 


The ‘air. owas). “surcharged with devo;, 
don to} @ur peloved land:., The. thought: 
uppermost im every mind was that our 
nation ‘is in a struggle with practically 
all the nations of the civilized world 
to rescue it from the maw of militazism 
and the tyranny of Prussian autocracy. 
' Bach session was Opened under th» 
thagnetic leadership of Sol J. Vogel as 
chorus master, with the “Star Span- 
gled Banner,” punctuated with other 
patriotic songs, and the representatives 
of the many different races at the mset- 
ing vied with each othc: in expressions 
ef devotion to their adopted country. 
‘The gracious offer of May Peterson of 
the -Metropolitan ‘Opera Company to 
entertain with a special recital, and 
lic¥ charm of manner no less than her 
golden | voice, furnished a delightful 
éyening. She captivated her auditors 
and Agents’ Counselor Andrews decor- 

ated her with an honorary life mem- 
“Beat in the club! Another contri- 
butor® to. the sessions’ pleasure was 

lorence Watkins, daughter of Mrs. 
Jennie Watkins, dean of club women 
and for nine years their only repre- 
sentative. Herz contralto voice shows 
the improvement of study, to the grati- 
‘fication of her many friends and ad- 
mirers “who are ee at her prog- 
Tess. 3 

; A unique footare was the presence 
of four sister members, Mrs. 
Watkins of New York, Mrs. Alex. Mc- 
‘Coll of Denver, a former president of 
‘the Hundred Club, Mrs. Grace brum- 
‘bath and Miss Alice A. Brown, both 
‘of*’Seattle. The ladies added grace 
an@ inspiration and should prove a 
Stimulus to the whole non-club frater- 
nity. 'The idea that women, each with 
home responsibilities and natural han- 
idicaps that few men have, can w-ite 
and pay for over $200,000 while practi- 
cally 4,000 of the sterner sex fall into 
‘second place, is ‘illuminating and most 
‘suggestive. Many of our 4,000 non-club 
ifriends will be led to inquire, “What 
is the matter with me?” Give you-- 
‘selves a closer individual inspection. 
if you do, there’ll be a larger growth 
in the clubs next year. 


-Officers Present 


Present from the home office were 
‘President Kingsley, Vice-President 
"Thos: A. Buckner, Second Vice-Presi- 
‘dents Walker Buckner and John C, 
MeCall, Chief Medical Director Rogers, 
Chief Actuary Hunter, Superintendent 
‘of Agencies sindsay,: Assistant -Secr2- 
ary ‘Pierson,’ Recorder. Brasier; Secre- 
lary ‘of thé Clubs Dedell, Grenville 
Howard of the “Bulletin,” L..©sSanford, i 
representing the classification commit- 
tee, E. D. Murphy, inquizy and files di- 
vision, Geo. Weinberg (\Coxey) of Sec- 
ond Vice-President McCall's office, and 
Jas. J. Hughes, agency department. 
‘A gents’) oun selors:iPieree,,Rarker, and 
Andrews, and Organizer-at- Large Joseph, 
hwere also present. The only agency 
‘man honored with an invitation tho 
Roy S. WMinier: +Montgomery, Branch, 
ii he was the first” rey ae huidred 
K ffices on June 24 to, veach his branch 
Hop allotment for the year. 

* The meeting was honored by the at- 
tendance of two trustees, Judge Hiram 
. Steele, member of the Auditing Com- 
‘mittee and Dean of the Board, and our 
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=Y~ Life’s $200,000 Club Holds 
‘Interesting Meeting at New London 


baie ike ineaesngs An Evben 


tial, Nota Luxury, Says Actuary Hunter—<Assistant Secretary 
| Pierson Describes’ Different, Forms of Insurance—A Cosmo- 
i 


oU heel 


new’ trustee, Mr. Lawrence Abbott of 
the “Outlook,” who said that three things 
principally impressed him: (1) that 
. the company works with the women; 
» (2)othatvit is a great Amée*icanization 
/ institution, ‘ evidenced: by Russian, 


Cuban, Japanese, Armenian, Syrian and 


Hebrew agents; '(3) that it is also a 
patrioti¢ institution in that it is a great 
promoter of thrift, one of the first needs 
of the nation today. 


What Medical Director Said 


Chief Medical Director Rogers was 
introduced by Vice-President Buckner 
as “the man who says ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to 
your applications.” The doctor denied 
the soft impeachment. He said that 
risks were not rated at his or any other 
man’s dictum, but only as the result of 
careful statistical study and investiga- 
tion, and according to carefully pre- 
pared standards. It was these alone 
that said “yes” or “no”. He spoke of 
the ‘studies that have been mada in re- 
cent years and that are still being 
made to determine more accurately the 
value of the risks. These were having 
the effect of reducing the number of 
cases in which differences of opinion 
existed between-the companies as to 
insurance value of individual lives. Of 
course a fringe of cases will always ve- 
main about which opinions wili differ. 
It will always happen that some com- 
panies will accept risks that other com- 
panies will reject. 

The doctor pointed out that the strain 
of war activities had affected the med- 
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ical department as it has every other 
branch of the company’s service. Ex- 
aminers are overworked and agents in 
the field can render no better service than 
by facilitating with all their power ths 
examiner’s labor. Be careful in mak- 
ing appointments whether at or out- 
side the examiner’s office. A great 
service will thus be rendered poth to 
the company and to the examinez. On 
the witness stand the doctor was 
aSked about the influence of alcohol 
and tobacco upon insuxance risks. He 
said that both were nore or less in- 
jurious from a medical standpoint, al- 
cohol to a much greater degree than to- 
bacco. Indeed the man who uses al- 
cohol to excess from time to time can- 
not be regarded as a standard risk. 
Every agent was urged to furnish the 
ecmpany the fullest possible informa- 
tion on this important subject. 


Chief Actuary Hunter Talks 


Mr. Hunter touched on and answered 
inquiries about: (1) the company’s at- 
titude toward group insurance; (2) our 
reasons for not favoring term insur- 
ance; (3) the probable etfect of war 
mortality on our dividends; (4) how 
the new draft regulations are likely to 
affect our clientele; (5) what is the 
best policy to buy? (6) does the under- 
average business pay the company? 
Actuary Hunter pointed out that sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ insurance, and the 
insurance plans of the American Red 
Cross, Y. M. ‘C. A., K. of C., and other 
similar organizations had brought the 
advantages of insurance so forcibly to 
the attention of the families of our 
fighting men and our relief workers 
that the work of agents should be much 
easier. (Such wide-spread recognition 
of the value of life insurance has 
brought knowledge to all that life in- 
surance is an essential and not a lux- 
ury. ‘He spoke about dividends and 
told the conference that the heavy in- 
crease of taxation and the increased 
cost of labor and supplies might have 
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the effect of decreasing slightly the 
dividends in all life insurance. com- 
panies. i j 


Assistant Secretary Pierson as a 
“Witness” 

The field as a whole should have 
heard Mr. Pierson’s address and: the 
questions he answered. There are to- 
day five different classes of life insur-, 
ance institutions: (1) high rate, parti- 
cipating companies; (2) low rate parti- 
cipating companies; (3) non-participat- 
ing companies; (4) fraternal orders; 
(5) soldiers’ and sailors’ war risk in- 
surance by the Government. 

Hach form of insurance has its ad- 
vantages. The high rate participating 
company enjoys three distinct advan- 
tages: (1) it affords the greatest stabil- 
ity; (2) it affords the greatest safety; 
in life insurance it is not a case of 
“safety first,” but safety first, last and 
all the time; (3) the high rate pacztici- 
pating company furnishes insurance at 
the lowest cost to its continuing policy- 
holders—the class to which we cater. 

Figures were given illustrating the 
net cost of insurance in the three types 
o£ companies first named, under 20- 
payment life policies taken at age 35, 
proving that the high rate participat- 
ing company gives the policyholder the 
most for his money and insurance at 
the lowest net cost in the long run. 

The low rate participating company, 
of course, offers certain advantages; 
these go to the policyholder who ter- 
minates his contract in the early ‘years. 
But most people keep their policies up 
and therefore come under the first 
class. 

The non-participating company also 
enjoys the advantage of furnishing in- 
surance at a lower cost during the 
early years. An illustration was given 
Showing that the non-participating pre- 
mium paid by a new member was not 
sufficient to meet the acquisition ex- 
penses incurred in writing the policy, 
together with a. moderate overhead 
charge, the mortality cost of carrying 
the risk, and the establishment of the 
legal reserve required. 


Shortage of Labor 


Fraternal insurance is the antithesis 
of old-line life insurance; the cost of 
fraternal insurance is the lowest in 
the eazly years and increases with the 
age of the policyholder until it finally 
reaches a prohibitive figure. 

Soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance: The 
yremium paid by the soldier or sailor 
for insurance is based upon a peace 
time mortality for yearly renewabls 
term insurance. The public pays the 
mereased mortality cost due to war- 
fare and the expense of administration, 
together with the cost for disability 
venefits granted. 

Mr. Pierson’s remarks clearly indi- 
cated that the best company foz the 
insured to be in and the best for the 
agent to work for is the company 
charging the higher premium rate but 
furnishing ideal protection to the in- 
suring public at the lower net cost. 

He spoke also of the shortage of help 
in the home and branch offices and re- 
quested, agents to uSe due diligence to 
see that an application was properly 
completed before it left their hands, 
A little attention in this direction by 
the agent will save the suspension of 
applications and the issuance of pol- 
icies, calling for amendments. He also 
requested agents to refrain from ap- 
pealing to the home. office for review 
of rated-up cages unless company, was 
furnished with new and important facts 
bearing on the value of the risk. |< | 
Many Speakers Instructed and Enter- 

tained the Delegates 

President Rubin was at his best. He 
said his rise. was like a dream. It 
was the consummation of his ambition. 
And he was thankful to his country 
for what it had done for him. His re- 
cipe was, protect your health and meet 
the world with a smiling face and a 
friendly hand-clasp. He loves the land 
of his adoption and lives to see Old 
Glory wave over a world emancipated. 


Mike Sullivan and Tom Molloy of Bos- 
ton, famed as wit and fervent orator; 
Organizer-at-large S. L. Joseph, of New 
York; Agents’ Counselor J. J. Parker, 
Cleveland, beloved by all, contributed 
to the fund of inspiration and entertain- 
ment, while Agents’ Counselor Hugene 
Andrews, of Chicago, served his usual 
feast of delightful humor. ‘Club-mem- 
ber John D. Spencer, Salt Lake City, 
made one of the greatest talks on sales- 
manship the club has ever heard. He 
said selling was a mental battle be- 
tween organized intelligence and unor- 
ganized ignorance. He showed by 
charts the tendencies to weakness that 
a salesman should overcome, and the 
qualities of strength that he should cul- 
tivate, all leading to the one great con- 
summation, the life insurance sale. 
Mr. Spencer will put his admirable ad- 
dress in print and will include the two 
splendid charts. We hope to distribute 
, the pamphlet among our selling people 
as a 75-centimeter gun for field use. 
His definition of salesmanship, the most 
comprehensive we have seen, meriting 
your study, is this: ‘“‘Salesmanship is 
the combination of qualities in a man, 
both natural and acquired, which en- 
ables him, acting for himself or as an 
agent, to negotiate the transfer of 
something of value, for a consideration, 
on the basis that all parties to the 
transaction must be benefited.” 


A Cosmopolitan Gathering 


Vice-President Buckner paid tribute 
to the effective work of the members of 
other nationalities, and spoke particu- 
larly of the great work by Japanese, 
twelve of whom are in the club, and 
five were with us. He called on them 
to step forward and show what man- 
ner of men they were, and they mad2 
good. On request they sang the Jap- 
anese anthem. Most interesting. And 
slightly different from ours! Delegats> 
Ichiji Akahoshi of Los Angeles, a gradu- 
ate of Leland Stanford University, ex- 
cellent handler of the English language, 
made one of the cleverest and finest 
talks of the meeting. “The New York 
Life,” he said, “stands for more than 
nationality, it stands for democracy— 
even in the color line!” 


Looking After the Affairs of Absent 
Brothers 


Ex-President Priddy presented a res- 
olution that the members of this 
ciub, mindful of the fact that 612 New 
York Life men had abandoned busi- 
ness and were giving their all to the 
Government in its great crisis, pledge 
themselves to take over the business 
affairs of any such. agent, make his 
collections, close up his cases, attand 
to his old policyholders, write his let- 
ters, help to keep his business on the 
books, even to looking after his fam- 
ily or dependents, if necessary, during 
the continuance of this war. ‘The res- 
o:ution was passed with acclaim. The 
ruembers will take keenest pleasure in 
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The Ex-Presidents’ Association 

A unique result of the get-together 
spirit was a meeting of the ex-presi- 
dents and the formation by them of an 
association, designed to promote so- 
ciability and entertainment at the 
meetings, aS explained by Mr. Nichols, 
and to aid in every way the broadening 
and development of the $200,000 club; 
also to be an information bureau to 
which club members may come and ask 
questions about the business or any- 
thing that pertains to life insurance. 
Its helpfulness in the body politic 
should be great. The twelve depart- 
ments were divided off and the Big 
Brothers were assigned to each ag fol- 
lows: Hx-Presidents Rosen and Joseph 
to Greater New York department; ex- 
President Macfadden to Hastern and 
Northeastern; ex-President Peirce, At- 
lantic; ex-President Parker, Great Mid- 
dle; ex4President Priddy, Southern de- 
partment and (Cuba; ex-President An- 
drews and Nichols, Central and North- 
western; ex+Presidents Farmer, Duran 
and Taylor, Gulf and Southwestern; ex- 
Presidents Webster and Wilkinson, 
Western and Pacific. 


Changes in By-Laws 


The by-laws of the $200,000 club 
were changed by vote of the conven- 
tion, abandoning the practice of elect- 
ing five member directors, the Board 
to be hereafter composed entirely of 
the then president of the club and its 
ex-presidents. Mr. Parker was elected 
chairman of the association, which auto- 
matically makes him chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the $200,000 club 
for the current year. 


President Kingsley’s Night 


Our president’s message was one of 
intense patriotism, “Woodrow Wilson 
on the Doctrine of Sovereignty,” ‘the 
address he delivered before the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters at 
their annual meeting in New York a few 
days previous. It was a scholarly and 
able arraignment of Germany, the crim- 
inal of the world. It has been printed 
and the pamphlet will be mailed you for 
‘your study and profit and for use as 
patriotic propaganda in your community. 

The second vice-president, John C. 
McCall, had many stories to tell of 
his old friend “Casey.” But he soon 
swung into the patriotic and inspira- 
tional. If he were asked the one thing 
above all others that stood out in the 
making of a successful agent he would 
say, “Loyalty to his country, to him- 
self, to his branch and to the home 
office.” The keynote of the whole or- 
ganization of the New York Life is 
co-operation, illustrated in the famous 
lines of Kipling: 


“Tt aint the guns nor armament, 
Nor the funds that they can pay, 
But close co-operation 
That makes them win the day. 
It aint the individual, 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1917: 


Assets: Oscsens ieee Rowcirine $ 16,560,439.04 
Liabilities ....... 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus sine mate 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in Force..........- palcapies see PRBERE RR ronecosodocucipee: 7 =posnpee 131,790,562.00 — 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization .......seseseseseeeeeeeses As 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly... .....0002.22scseccescacceccens eomtesd 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent:. 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
for yourself? If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what 
foes your Policy guarantee to do? 

ANSWER: 


FIURST, it guarantees that in case of death 
the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
fece of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPHCIFIED accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER 
ruarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury. the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? 
And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost 
is low. 

General Agents wanted in the following States: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


from any cause $5,000, the face of 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 

next birthday to 60 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 

ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 

anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer. 


Security Mutual Lite Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


thus helping their absent brethren; Nor the army as a whole, 

their affairs will be in the best of But the everlasting team-work 

hands. Of every blooming soul.” 
Established 


1867 
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THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work: of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


SA sre The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
SSSSSeetig Eee developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
end their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire | 


October 4, 1918 


4 October 4, 1918 


Mutual Benefit’s 
Amended War Rules 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


All Registered Men Are Treated With 
Equal Justice Respecting Their 
Insurance 


The Mutual Benefit has awarded its 
war i1uics, and the new regulations, su- 
perseding all previous rules, are an- 
nouneed as follows by President Fre- 
linghuysen in a letter to the field force: 

War Clause B 

War Clause “B” is incorporated in 
policies issued to men who had not at- 
tained their forty-sixth birthday on Sep- 
tember 12:h, 1918, and to those who 
are olacr. if they are engaged or con- 
template engaging in military or naval 
service; also to women who are en- 
gaged or contemplate engaging in mil- 
itary or naval service. The limit of in- 
surance which the company will as- 
sume under War Clause ‘“B” is $5,000 
less any outstanding insurance. ‘The 
extra annual premium at the present 
time is $37.50 per $1,000. The first ex- 
tra premium is payable on delivery of 
the poiicy if the insured is then en- 
‘gaged in military or naval service. If 
he becomes engaged in military or na- 
val service after the delivery of the 
policy, he must pay an interim extra 
premium at the rate of eleven cents 
per day per $1,000 insured to cover the 
period from the date when his pay be- 
gins to accrue to the next regular pre- 
mium due date. If regular premiums 
are paid semi-annually or quarterly, the 
company will accept the extra preml- 
um in instalments of $19.13 per $1,000 
if paid semi-annually or $9.75 per $1,000 
if paid quarterly. The company does 
not agree to maintain the extra premi- 
um at the rates herein named. The 
extra premium is required regardless 
of the character of the duties performed 
by the insured and regardless of 
whether service is rendered in this 
country or abroad. 

War Clause “C” 


Insurance issued, which with any 
outstanding insurance is in excess of 
$5,000, will be subject to War Claus3 
“CG” in the case of men who had not 
attained their forty-sixth birthday on 
September 12th, 1918; and in the case 
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Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for Information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


of those who are older, if they are en- 
gaged or contemplate engaging in mil- 
itary or naval service; and in the case 
of women who are engaged or contem- 
plate engaging in military or naval 
service. 

Travel Clause 


The Travel Clause will be incorpor- 
ated in all policies. It calls for the 
payment of a single extra premium of 
$25 per $1,000 if during the first poliey 
year and during the war in which the 
United States is now engaged the in- 
sured shall travel outside of the states 
of the United States or Canada while 
not engaged in military or naval serv- 
ice. If this premium be not paid, the 
liability of the company in the event of 
the death of the insured during his ab- 
sence or within six months thereafter, 
but not later than two years from the 
date of the policy, will be limited to the 
return of the premiums paid, exclusive 
of any extra premium paid for mili- 
tary or naval service, less any indebted- 
ness to the company on the policy. 
Within one year after the termination 
of the war, the company will return 
such portion of the extra premium 
as in its judgment will not be 
required to cover the extra hazard, 
provided the insured was engaged 
in relief work conducted by organiza- 
tions recognized by the military author- 
ities of the United States. Where the 
applicant contemplates such travel, the 
limit of insurance is $5,000, including 
any outstanding insurance. The com- 
pany will consider for larger amounts 
those engaged in relief work, whose 
duties will be of an executive character 
and will keep them confined practically 
to large cities, such as London and Par- 
is. It will also consider larger amounts 
than $5,000 in the case of those travel- 
ing elsewhere than to Europe; but ap- 
plicants proposing to travel to the West 
Indies and Central or South America 
by way of the Atlantic will not be con- 
sidered for amounts in excess of $10,- 
000. The extra premium is payable 
when the insured leaves the United 
States or Canada. The payment of the 
extra travel premium will not relieve 
the insured of the necessity of paying 
the extra war premium if he afterwards 
engages in military or naval service. 

Form 482 

This War Supplement must accom- 
pany every application and every re- 
quest or amendment calling for addi- 


Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which 
been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 


for sixty-seven years has 
Wherever he may be, he 


will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 


in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 


Our enviable record for service in 


the past and the low net cost of the perfect protection we furnish, make a com- 
bination that assures success to any real worker in the field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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INSURANCE COMP 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Uiuual IMsSurance, ‘i1nis form as now ze- 
vised Culldaius LWO agreements. 


Agreement No. 1, im waicn is in- 
corpuratead voto War Clause “B”’ and 
War ‘Clause “UL” and also the Travel 


Clause, must be signed by male appli- 
cants who had not attained their torty- 
sixth birthday on September 14th, 1918, 
and by those who are older, it they are 
engaged or contemplate engaging in 
miultary or maval service; aiso by tfe- 
male applicants who are engaged or 
contemplate engaging in military or 
naval service. 

Agreement No. 2 contains only the 
Travel Ciause and must be signed by 
all applicants, male or female, who are 
not required to sign Agreement No. 1. 
Only one agreement Should be signed. 

The questions in Form 482 must be 
answered by all applicants. Militia re- 
serves, home guard companies, etc., are 
considered military organizations if the 
members are subject to the orders of 
the state authorities. Members of all 
such organizations are expected to an- 
swer Question “A” of Form 482 in the 
affirmative with a definite statement 
as to whether or not they are under 
state control. If under state control, 
Agreement No. 1 must be signed, but 
the extra premium will not be required 
so long as the duties of the members 
of such organizations are confined to 
those of the state militia. 

Foreign Born Statement 

The Foreign Born Statement which 
appears on the back of Form 482 must 
be furnished by all applicants born in 
a country with which the United States 
is now at war or in a country which is 
an ally of an enemy country. 
Reinstatement of Policies Which do 

Not Contain a War Clause 

Lapsed policies which do not contain 
a War Clause and are reinstated within 
sixty days of the premium due date, or 
which have not less than two years’ 
unexpired extended insurance, or which 
have extended insurance to the end of 
the endowment period, will be rein- 
stated without a War Clause. 

If more than sixty days have elapsed 
since the premium due date and there 
is less than two years’ unexpired ex- 
tended insurance (unless the extended 
insurance runs to the end of the en- 
dowment term), and the insured was 
forty-six years of age or over on Sep- 
tember 12th, 1918, and is not engaged 
and has no intention of engaging in mil- 


itary or naval service, Form 476-A must 
be furnished. 

If the policy is not more than three 
years old and if more than sixty days 
have elapsed since the premium due 
date and there is less than two years’ 
unexpired extended insurance (unless 
the extended insurance runs to the end 
of the endowment term), and the in- 
sured was forty-six years of age or over 
on September 12th, 1918, and is en- 
gaged or intends engaging in Inilitary 
or naval service, or was less than forty- 
Six years of age on September 12th, 
1918, Form 476 will be required if the 
total amount of outstanding insurance, 
including that of the lapsed policy, is 
not in excess of $5,000. Form 480-A or 
481-A will be required if such amount 
is in excess of $5,000. Form 481-A will 
be used only when there ig other ingur- 
ance in force for $5,000 or more. 

; The company will not consider re- 
instatement if the policy is more than 
three years old, and if more than sixty 
days have elapsed since the premium 
due date, and the extended insurance 
has less than two years to run (unless 
the extended insurance runs to the end 
of the endowment term), and the in- 
sured Is engaged or expects to engage 
a eee or naval service, or was un- 

er forty-six years of age on S 
12th, 1918. . ho 

Where policies are upon the lives of 
women, Form No. 476-A must be fur- 
nished. 

A policy reinstated within sixty days 
of the date of lapse or which has at 
least two years’ unexpired extended in- 
surance, or which extends through the 
endowment term, will not be subject to 
a War Clause provided it was not so 
Subject at date of lapse, even if-the in- 
sured Is engaged in military or naval 
service. 

; The short form of application for re- 
instatement (Form No, 334) is used 
within sixty days for policies with and 
without a War Clause, and the refar- 
ence to military and naval service can- 
not, therefore, be omitted therefrom; 
but policyholders whose policies do not 
contain a War Clause may be assured 
that a War Clause will not be imposed 
if the application for reinstatement un- 
der Form No. 334 is made within sixty 
days of the premium due date. 

Policy Changes 

‘Changes which will increase the com- 

pany’s risk will not be considered in the 
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case of policies which are not subject 
to a War Clause if the insured con- 
templates engaging in military or naval 
service or in Red (Cross or other relief 
work abroad, or if he was under forty- 
six years of age on September 12th, 
1918. Such changes may be made if 
the insured does not contemplate any 
such service and was forty-six years of 
age or over on September 12th, 1918. 
Changes of plan which reduce the com- 
pany’s risk may be made in case of 
any policy, whether or not it is sub- 
ject to a War Clause. These rules re- 
garding changes do not apply to the 
conversion of Five-Year Term policies 
in accordance with their terms, but the 
company will not consider the conver- 
sion of Five-Year Term policies waich 
are more than four years and one 
month in force unless the insured was 
forty-six years of age or over on Sep- 
tember 12th, 1918. 

Survivorship and Deferred Survivor- 

ship Annuities 

If the applicant had not attained 
forty-six years of age on September 
12th, 1918, the company will consider 
applications for survivorship and de- 
ferred ‘survivorship annuties with an 
amendment reading as follows: 

I understand and agree that any bond issued 
upon my application or any amendment there- 
of shall be subject to the following provisions: 
If within five vears from the date of this bond 
the insured shall engage in any military or 
naval service in time of war, the liability of 
the Company in the event of the death of the 
insured while so engaged or within six months 
thereafter, if the annuitant survives the in- 
sured, will be limited to the return in one 
sum of the premiums paid hereon. If within 
one year from the date of the bond, and dur- 
ing the war in which the United States is now 
engaged, the insured shall travel outside of 
the States of the United States or Canada, 
while not engaged in military or naval serv- 
ice, the liability of the Company in the event 
of the death ‘of the insured during such ab- 
sence or within six months thereafter, but not 
later than two years from the date of this bond, 
if the annuitant survives the insured, will be 
limited to the return in one sum of the pre- 
miums paid hereon. 


This amendment must also be fur- 
nished if the applicant was forty-six 
years of age o> over on September 12th, 
1918, and contemplates engaging in 
military or naval service. The bond 
will be subject to the above provisions 
in all cases where the amendment 1s 
required. If a bond is to be issued on 
amendment of application or without a 
policy of insurance, the questions in 
Form 482 should be answered and for- 
warded with the application for the 
bond, but neither of the agreements on 
Forms 482 need be signed. If the ap- 
plicant was forty-six years of age or 
over on September 12th, 1918, and does 
not contemplate engaging in military 
or naval service, the questions in Form 
482 should be answered and an amend- 
ment containing only the Travel Clause 
quoted above should be signed. 

Term Policies and Preliminary Term 
Premiums 

Convertible term policies and policies 
with a preliminary term rate will not 
be issued to men engaged in military 
or naval service or to those who con- 
template engaging in such service, to 
those who were not forty-six years of 
age on September 12th, 1918, or to those 
who contemplate traveling outside of 
the United States or Canada. 

Payment of First Premiums 

The extra premium for military or 
naval service is payable within one 
month (of not leas than thirty days) 
after engaging in such service. It can- 
not be accepted unless the first regular 
premium is also paid within the time 


Are von Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


allowed for the payment of the extra 
premium if the applicant is engaged in 
military or naval service when the pol- 
icy is issued, or becomes so engaged 
within less than one month. The rule 
which allows sixty days for the delivery 
of policies is not applicable in such 
cases. 

If the first premium receipt calls for 
the payment of both the regular and 
the extra premium and the applicant 
desires to pay only the regular pre- 
mium, or if the first premium receipt 
calls for the payment of only the reg- 
ular premium and the applicant desires 
to pay both the regular and the extra 
premium, the receipt should be returned 
to the home office for alteration. 

The extra premium for travel can- 
not be accepted if the first regular pre- 
mium has not been paid. 

Aeronauts 

Balloonists and other aviators or aero- 
nauts who are not in military or naval 
service will not be considered on any 
plan. ‘Those in military or naval serv- 
ice will be considered for not more than 
$5,000, including any outstanding in- 
surance, provided War Clause “C” is 
incorporated in the policy. 

Army and Navy 

Men whose regular occupation was 
that of the army or navy at the time 
war was declared will nol be considered 
cr any plan. 

Modification of War Clause A 

The extra premium under War Clause 
“A” and the conditions of payment are 
the same as under War Clause “B.” 

The provisions of War Clause “A” 
will not be applicable unless the in- 
sured engages in military or naval serv- 
ice within five years from the date of 
the policy. 

Under War Clause “A” a refund will 
be made within one year after the ter- 
mination of the war of any portion of 
the extra premiums which in the judg- 
ment of the company will not be re- 
quired to cover the extra hazard. 


A 
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Corson Ellis, son of Geo. W. Ellis, 
editor of the Travelers Insurance Co., 
has entered Yale and also enlisted in 
the Yale Naval Training Unit. 

Dr. Phineas H. Ingalls, medical ex- 
aminer of the Aetna Life, and Mrs. 
Ingalls have returned from Brandford, 
Conn., where they have a summer 
home. 

Bertrand A. Page, vice-president of 
the Travelers, and Mrs. Page, have 
returned after spending the summer at 
Madison, Conn. 


Charles E. Gilbert, secretary of the | 


Aetna Life and Mrs. Gilbert have re- 
turned from Crawford, N. H., where 
they spent their vacation. 

Brigadier General James A. Ryan, 
commanding the First Brigade of 
United States Cavalry at Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Texas, was the 
guest of Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
president of the Aetna Life last week. 
Lieutenant John A. Ingersoll, son-in-law 
of President Bulkeley, recently in the 
employ of the company in its New 
York office, is an aidede-camp on 
General Ryan’s staff. 

Lieutenant Edward Hezlett, of the 
Aviation Service, and formerly an act- 
uary with the Connecticut General, was 
in Hartford last week. 


WYMAN ENTERS OFFICERS’ 
SCHOOL 

Samuel D. Wyman, general agent of 
the Berkshire Life of Boston, has se- 
cured a leave of absence from the com- 
pany and has gone to the Field Artil- 
lery Central Officers’ Training School 
at Camp Taylor, Ky., where he will be 
instructed relative to his future service 


in the American army abroad. He is a 
member of the Fifth Observation Bat- 
tery. 

Mr. Wyman is the only child of Wil- 
liam D. Wyman, president of the Berk- 
shire Life and believing it to be his 
duty to serve in the army of his coun- 
try, volunteered for such service and 
has been accepted. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


covering Permanent and ‘otal Disability and Weekly 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“*Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”” 

“*T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


‘©The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. ”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


tives. 


CO-OPERATION 


DECREASE of 28 
per cent. 
amount of business lapsed 
and surrendered was expe- 


rienced in 1917 as com- 
pared with 1915. 


This improvement in 
the quality of the business 
can be traced in part to 
the fact that our effective 
plans of agency co-opera- 
tion are being devoted 
chiefly to carefully selec- 
ted full-time representa- 


in actual 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Compan 
: of Hartford, Conn. EX 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


October 4, 1918 


Metropolitan Buys 
Parkhurst Church 


SOCIAL CENTRE FOR EMPLOYEES 


Next Door to Company’s Annex in 
Twenty-Fourth Street, Fronting 
Madison Square 


The Metropolitan Life has purchased 
the famous church of Dr. Parkhurst in 
Madison Square, and it will be used 
as a social centre for employees, of 
which the Company in New York City 
has about 7,000. In discussing this in- 
teresting real estate transfer the New 
York “Sun” said on Tuesday morning: 

“Dr. Parkhurst’s famous church on 
Madison Square at the northeast cor- 
ner of Twenty-fourth street has passed 
into history. Closed through consoli- 
dation of its worshippers with the con- 
gregation of the Old First Presbyterian 
Church at Fifth Avenue and Twelfth 
street the building has been sold to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and in a short time it will be remodel- 
ed for use as a social centre for the 
company’s employees. Five hundred 
thousand dollars is said to have been 
the price, or just half as much as the 
property cost the congregation lonly 
a comparatively few years ago. 

Company Formerly Owned Site 

“Negotiations leading up to this sale 
have been in progress since the de 
cision was reached several months ago 
to unite the activities of the Madison 
Square and Old First Presbyterian 
churches, but the deal was consum- 
mated only yesterday, when Robert W. 
de Forest, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Parkhurst church, an- 
nounced that arrangements had been 
made for the sale of the property. The 
transaction will not be completed until 
late in the year, when the insurance 
company will take title. The organ and 
other parts of the church equipment 
which were not included in the sale are 
now being removed. 

“In purchasing this property the Met- 
ropolitan Life regains a plot which. it 
owned before the church was built. The 
former church edifice of Dr. Parkhurst 
occupied the site on which the tower 
of the Metropolitan Life Building now 
stands at the southeast corner of Mad- 
ison avenue and Twenty-fourth street. 
The company gave its property in ex- 
change for the corner across the street 
and a cash payment of $300,000. The 
site is 75 feet front on Madison avenue 
and 150 feet on Twenty-fourth street, 
running back to the Metropolitan An- 
nex, a large office building owned by 
the insurance company.” 


DINNER TO VOSHELL 


Jonathan K. Voshell, who was ~e- 
cently elected president of the Nation- 
al Life Underwriters’ Association, was 
last Thursday night tendered a com- 
plimentary dinner at the Southern Ho- 
tel by the members of the Baltimore 
Life Underwriters’ Association. Among 
the guests in attendance were Gover- 


PURELY MUTUAL 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate 


before selecting your 
Company 


cay 


THE EASTERN 


THANKS, MR. CAREY! 


By Editor J. A. Carey, in “The 
Adjuster” 


Mr. Agent: If you have not 
seen part two of The Eastern 
Underwriter’s edition of August 
30th, devoted to life insurance 
salesmanship, lose no time in 
sending for a copy before the 
edition becomes exhausted. It 
consists of fifty pages of such 
information as all life insurance 
agents should be familiar with 
and can be secured, together 
with the regular edition, at a 
price that is less than the value 
of the blank paper upon which it 
is printed. The Eastern Under- 
writer is a great newspaper and 
has been performing valuable 
aid to both company and agent; 
but it never gave better service 
than in this instance. Those of 
you who do not “know it all,” 
send 25c. to 105 William Street, 
New York City, and should you 
feel disappointed in your invest- 
ment, “The Adjuster” will re- 
lieve your lacerated feelings by 
returning your money with post- 
age added. P. S.—“The Ad- 
juster”’ is not to be accused of 
liberality in making this offer, 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of. Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


Ensurance: instorce, 113/918 Policies: for. .scccoscdedenson cnecs + scene ceesscces aden $270,243,227.37 
WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 
To repay to its Policy-holders in Death ‘Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 


Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 

It stands alone in that result, 
Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1917 ........ce.ccccsscecsccecces $318,963,384.44 
Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period..........sse0e- 326,786,585.46 


imcess) Of \AMOUIIE TELM LOSUalcielascldete slelele cle sine acclelatedt efeteielsieiese oe eifiate slelslelelsie-c'eimelarsisinisierele 7,823,201.02 


THE CHARTERED 1857 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
GEO. E. COPELAND, 


for it is well aware that the aver- 
age life insurance agent is too 
cocksure of himself to feel any 
yearning for outside advice or 
information. 


Pie TT TL = 
SMe EEC Lek 


Prudential to Sell 
$100,000,000 in Bonds 
(Continued from page 3) 
raise the Fourth Liberty Loan he'd raise 
it in no time. 

He made 2 plea for obliteration of 
ali political lines and party ties. “God 
knows every American is praying for 
peace,” said Gov. Stuart, “but we'll have 
no peace except that dictated, signed, 
sealed and delivered in Berlin— a peace 
that will have the effect of treating 
German kultur and kaiserism like a 
mad dog.” 

R. J. Pedrick, a district superinten- 
dent of insurance men, expressed the 
sentiment of the men present, when he 
said that he won’t talk “increased inxs 
surance business” to his men during 
the entire campaign of the Liberty 
Loan. The agents themselves declared 
that they will first buy Liberty bonds 
and then go out and make their “cus- 
tomers” buy. 


nor Emerson ©. Harrington, former 
Governor Phillips Lee Goldsbrough and 
J. Barry Mahool, president of the Sec- 
ond Branch City Council. Edward A. 
Woods, Richard B. Cochran of U. S. 
Life; George H. Gaston, Metropolitan 
Life; John Dolph, of Washington, were 
also present. ‘Charles R. Posey, pres- 
ident of the Baltimore Association, act- 
ed as toatsmaster introducing Mr. 


Voshell. 


Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 


This DIRECT LEAD 


SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 


Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance in force over 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, 


$142,000,000 


President 


O 
U 
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T 
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Mutual in Principle and Practice 


Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Impregnable in Strength 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims 


Efficient Service to Policyholders 


Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


eight years of public service 


representatives of 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


EQUITABLE 


UITABLE 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


ber Belgiu 


OU can floor an Uhlan with lead, but 


only gold can floor Berlin—the gold of a — 
world aroused. , 


You can hit the Hun the hardest by putting 
every possible dollar into this critical bond tissue. 
Make it your business to see that every man and 
woman in your establishment understands the 
importance of buying bonds to the limit. 


The enemy has developed a world-distribution on How long do you want to receive news of U-boat 


brutalities that bear the Berlin shipping-tag. How long 
shall this obscene commerce in brutality continue? 


Your answer is required, now. Your money talks. 
You can crack Kultur on the head by volunteering more 
of your money than the Government asks for. You can 
overwhelm the mad wolf of Wilhelmstrasse with the 
crushing wrath of billions. 


sinkings, casualty lists, and maimed sons, marked F. O. B. 
Berlin? 


Gentlemen, your answer? 


Put your answer in writing—on a check. Now is the 
time to hurl Wilhelm II against the fence, and make him 
face a firing squad of 100,000,000 Americans—with dol- 
lars for bullets. 


Buy U.S. Gov’t Bonds Fourth Liberty Loan 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William St., New York City 


October 4, 1918 


The Charles B. Rudd 
Agency of the Guardian 
Life, Evansville, Ind., 
has used the following 
letter effectively in a 
business insurance: 


A Business 
Insurance 
Talk 


campaign for 


Dearz Mr. Blank: 
Would you be interested in a 
proposition that would increase 


your income and strengthen your 

business and financial condition? 

If so; read this! 

“Francis R. Henderson, principal 
of the firm of F. R. Henderson & 
‘Co., crude rubber merchants of New 
York City, has followed the lead of 
many sagacious business men in 
taking out $1,000,000 of insuzance 
on his life for the protection of his 
firm. ‘The insurance was placed 
in the different companies by EH. A. 
Hobbs, of 220 Broadway, who 
makes a specialty of partnership 
and corporation insurance.” 

Who is the Francis R.. Henderson in 
your organization? Nobody? You’re 
mistaken! 

There never was a business of any 
moment to whose success some indi- 
vidual or group of individuals was not 

_yital in time of emergency. 

It may be the inventor with his im- 
provements, or the chemist with his 
processes and formulae, or the sal2s- 
manager with his personality and ac- 
quaintance. It may be the moneyed 
partner, who provides the working capi- 
tal. Or, right:down in your heart, you 
may nourish the conviction that the 

_ Francis R. Henderson in your organiza- 
_ tion is yourself. 

Depend upon it, there’s some indi- 
vidual upon whom the security of every 
_ going business rests more heavily than 

anyone will realize until he is gone. 

Have you ever thought what would 

happen if the Francis R. Henderson in 
_ your organization suddenly dropped out? 

Such things are occurring every day. 

Often they are marked by the tomb- 

stones of hitherto successful ent2r- 

prises on which are written: 

“Died of an emergency that should 
have been anticipated.” 

. Are you going to let an epitaph like 
that be carved above the child of your 
ambition? Or will you forestall such 

a humiliating possibility while condi- 

tions are favorable and the opportu- 

nity is right at your hand? 

It’s being prepared for emergency— 
for the unexpected catastrophe—that 
has made the successful financiers and 
captains of industry of this country 
secure in times of panic and disaster. 
_ Are you prepared? Could your busi- 
ness meet unscathed an emergency, 
for example, like the sudden death of 
the Francis R. Henderson in your or- 
ganization in a time of stringency, 

* with his heirs demanding an immediate 
settlement? 

You don’t look for anything like 
that? Probably not. But nobody’s 
immune to the undertaker. 

Consult with us about business insur- 

_ance.to meet your needs. A request for 
information and advice involves no ob- 
ligation. 

Do you want to make your business 
secure against bankruptcy when you 
pass out? Do you want greater credit 
now than your bank is willing to ex- 

_tend? Let us show you how. Write 
for the plan today. 
* * * 


General Agent E. D. Tur- 


4 


Effective ley, Springfield, Il., Re- 
Work At liance Life, relates the 
the Office following incident:—“‘On 

April ist, 1916, I wrote 


J. H. Morris a $2,000 Twenty Payment 


‘ 


- 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


THE EASTERN 


Life policy in the company I was then 
with. August 22nd, 1917, E wrote Mrs. 
Morris a $1,000 Twenty Payment Life 
policy. On August 8rd, 1918, Mr. Mor- 
ris came into my office to pay the re- 
newal premium on his wife’s policy. 
I then sold him a $1,000 Ordinary Life 
Policy (Participating), a $5,000 Acci- 
dent and a $25 per week health policy. 

“IT educate all my policyholders to 
come to my office for any information 
or to pay renewal premiums. In this 
way I keep in touch with them, in- 
crease their insurance and get new 
prospects. All of my business is writ- 
ten on the Perfect Protection plan, and 
I believe every good prospect will buy 
this form of insurance if it is properly 
explained to him.” 

* BS * 


S. D. Jones, general agent 


Uses For for the Connecticut Mu- 
Business tual Life at New York 
Insurance City, tells of two rather 


unusual uses for business 
insurance. In a letter to the home 
office of the company, Jones says: 


“There are many angles from which 
people may be approached for corpora- 
tion insurance or for insurance that 
protects individual interests. For in- 
stance, a lawyer, who is a personal 
friend of mine, in the course of a talk 
mentioned a lease he had just closed 
for two old maids involving an expen- 
diture on their part of $25,000 for re- 
pairs to the property to be leased, 
whereupon I suggested insurance on 
the life of the lessee for the protection 
of the owners of the property, and se- 
cured $25,000. In amother instance, 
our Mr. Klein, on being told by one of 
his acquaintances that he was buying 
out a partner’s interest at a cost of 
$100,000 suggested life insurance for an 
equal amount to protect the purchaser’s 
estate in the event of his premature 
death; that $100,000 was written Jast 
week by Mr. Klein and we secured 
$55,000 of the amount, the party having 


$5,000 with us already, making the 
limit.” 
Some unusually large group  in- 


surance cases are being written. 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


policies ..... sna’ adie ebaee-o te 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
eatin. « « eiagrartiege ba -- -$791,060,002 

It stood first in the world in gain 
In insurance in force in 1917 
Ae ATO Misee soe se veep 4De.149, 002 

It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a totai 


of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


aa 


Up-to-date agents 
are selling the 
best kind of in- 
surance, which is 
income insur- 
ance, says “Agency Items.” This is 
one reason why J. D. E. Jones, of Bos- 
ton, and his agents are succeeding. 
Not long ago Sidney W. Winslow, pres- 
ident of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, invested in $500,000 of in- 
surance through the Jones Agency, to 
be paid to his children in instalments. 
Mr. Winslow died last year and two 
of this sons, who were beneficiaries 
under the insurance left by their father, 
insured their own lives for the benefit 
of their children, making their insur- 
ance also payable on the instalment 
basis. One of these sons, Hdward H. 
Winslow, who was only thirty years 
of age, died suddenly and unexpectedly 
of pneumonia a few days ago. His 
children will be protected by $90,000 
of insurance taken by their father and 
adjusted so as to give them an annual 
income which cannot be wasted. 


Income Lesson 
From Winslow 
$500,000 Insurance 


Seventy-five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Prospect, if your 

Have You home was destroyed by 

Ever fire today, the first ques- 
Used This? tion asked you by rela- 
tives, friends, business 
associates and possibly your bankers, 
would be, “Was it insured?” If you 
were obliged to reply that it was not 
insured, your business judgment would 
be severely criticized by everyone and 
you would feel the humiliation of hay- 
ing failed in your duty. WHY? 

Because custom provides, mortgages 
demand and common sense dictates that 
every man should insure everything 
that is perishable in ene or more of 
the great companies which have re- 
peatedly proven the feasibility of dis- 
tributing the burden of the many ata 
very small cost. 

Now, just stop and think of this. 
There is only one chance in 1,200 of 
your fire insurance policy becoming a 
claim, while every insurance policy is 
bound to mature. 

Your house can easily and quickly be 
duplicated, but leaving sentiment en- 
tirely out for the present, what is the 
cash value of your life, which cannot 
be restored, to your family? 

There are many good homes still 
standing that are over 200 years old, 
Do you know any men of that age? 

There is every reason for insuring 
that most valuable asset to ‘yourself 
and family which you know will termi- 
nate in a few years—your life. 


—Darby A. Day. 


MANAGER FOR TWO DECADES 

Col. Henry J. Powell, manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Louisville, has held that position ably 
and with credit to everyone for twenty 
years. On October 11 and 12 the an- 
niversary will be celebrated by a meet- 
ing in Louisville, of the Southern Ohio, 
Kentucky and Southern Indiana 
agency. 

All sessions will be held at the Louis- 
ville Country Club. 'Thomas B. Sweeney 
will preside at a business session 
luncheon. E. A. Woods and Charles 
Jerome Edwards have been invited to 
preside at sessions. 


GUARDIAN’S DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
The Guardian Life has notified agents 
that its double indemnity benefit will, 
if desired, be extended to old policies 
issued after January 1, 1907, provided 
satisfactory evidence of insurability of 
the risk for the additional benefit is 
furnished on ‘tthe company’s form M-119 
without expense to the company. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary; W. E. Schram, associate edi- 
The address of the officers is the 
Telephone 2407 


tor. 
office of this newspaper. 
John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


PREMIUMS ON A CASH BASIS 


The insurance agents of Memphis, 
Tennessee, fire, casualty, health and 
accident, fidelity, automobile and ma- 
rine, without exception, have come to 
the conclusion that the present is the 
opportune time to get their house in 
order so tthat no criticism may be 
brought on account of wastefulness in 
the conduct of the insurance business, 
so far as the agents themselves are 
concerned. Effective October ist, 
1918, insurance premiums will be put 
on a cash basis—the first time in many 
decades. This scheme has been under 
consideration by the executive commit- 
tee of the Insurance Exchange of 
Memphis and some of its members for 
several months, but in every instance 
when offered to the agents of the city 
it was given scant consideration. 

Since the Government’s request for 
conservation of man power the advo- 
eates of the cash system have been 
working on some scheme which would 
comply with the conservation idea, 
and at the same time secure the ap- 
proval of the agents of the city. Great 
wisdom was shown by the committee 
which finally wove the whole agency 
system of Memphis, with their vary- 
ing interests and prejudices into a 
fabric which has bound them all to- 
gether in this new work. When a pol- 
icy is issued now, it will bear this 
sticker: 

Important Notice 


Our Government demands that 
all business be transacted at the 
least expense and shortest credit. 

In obedience thereto, insurance 
companies took immediate action, 
notifying agents that all premiums 
must be collected promptly. 

Therefore, it is necessary that 
all premiums, be paid on or before 
the 25th of the month succeeding 
that in which the policy is wvitten. 

This is mandatory. 

Will you not be prompt with the 
payment of your premiums, sav- 
ing us additional trouble and ex- 


pense in issuing cancellation no- 
tices? 
The agreement signed by all the 


agents of the city reads as follows: 
Complying with the request of our 
National Government to eliminate all 
unnecessary expense coupled with the 
fact that insurance companies have 
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taken action in the matter by demand- 
ing that all premiums be paid within 
forty-five days, we the undersigned 
hereby agree: 

First—Attach the sticker quoted 
above. 

Second.—To require that all pre- 
miums of less than ten dollars be 
paid in cash on or before the 25th 
day of the month, following the 
date of issuance, or to cancel the 
policy. 

Third.—To require all premiums 
of more than ten dollars, if unpaid 
by the 25th of the month following 
date of issuance, either to be can- 
celled or to Secure trade acceptance 
or note of not exceeding 60 days. 
In case said trade acceptance or 
note is not paid in full, when 
due, to collect interest at 6 per 
cent. per annum on any deferred 
payment. 

Fourth.—T 0 notify simultane- 
ously, in writing, the secretary of 
the insurance exchange, of any in- 
surer whose insurance is cancel- 
led for non-payment of premium, 
the secretary of the insurance ex- 
change, in turn, to notify in writ- 
ing, all parties to this agreement, 
of this cancellation. 

Fifth—Not to write the business 
of an insurer, who has refused to 
pay any premium, when due, to any 
agent signing this agreement, thus 
necessitating cancellation of the 
policy, until such insurer has set- 
tled with the former agent in full. 


INSURANCE SPOKESMEN 

The New York “Commercial” is 
printing a series of page, large-type 
editorials in which the principles of 
socialism are criticised and warning 
against this political menace is given 
to the public. Read in an entirety 
these editorials are for the most part 
good. In an issue this week, however, 
a warning was sounded to guard the 
gates of life insurance against social- 
istic encroachment. This warning 
was printed in large type, occupied a 
page and was unsigned. The casual 
reader, not recognizing that this page 
is part of a mewspaper’s propaganda, 
and should be read in sequence, but 
thinking rather that he was looking 
at an unsigned advertisement, natur- 
ally draws the conclusion that some 
life imsurance interest or interests 
sponsored and paid for this page. Of 
course, there is no issue before the 
people of New York State at the pres- 
ent time which has any reference to 
the conduct of the insurance business, 
its desirability or its status; and no 
reason, therefore, why the insurance 
companies should go before the pub- 
lic in this manner. 

Furthermore, in view of the turn 
given to international events the so- 
cialistic party in the present campaign 
is riding on neither a healthy nor a 
popular vehicle. Therefore, as far as 
insurance is concerned, it seems inad- 
visable, no matter how kindly meant, 
that a vitally important issue which 
may exist largely in editorial minds 
should be by chance inoculated in 
more influential political heads. 

This brings up anew the danger of 
unofficial spokesmen for insurance. 
These are critical times and those 
who present insurance views or de- 
fenses to the public must always bear 
in mind the responsibility which rests 
upon them. Above all things, spokes- 
men for the insurance business should 
sign what they have to say if it ap- 
pears in the nature or guise of full- 
page advertisements. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


HENRY V. MURPHY 


E. W. ALLEN 


Henry V. Murphy, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the Caledonian 
and manager of the metropolitan auto- 
mobile department of that company, 
has had an automobile underwriting 
experience of six years. He started 
in the automobile department of the 
New York office of the Aetna, where 
ke first became associated with Rod- 
erick O’Connor, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the Caledonian. 
In February, 1917, Mr. Murphy resigned 
from the Aetna to become assistant 
manage> of the automobile department 
of J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc., and 
ou the departure of Manager L. E. 
Shaw, for military service, Mr. Muz- 
phy was made his successor in the 
Brewster agency. He resigned this po- 
sition October 1 to become identified 
azain with Mr. O’Connor in the auto- 
mobile depaztment of the Caledonian. 
In his six years of automobile under- 
writing, Mr. Murphy has always been 
operating with the New York brokers, 
among whom he has a large acquaint- 
ance wuiich he will continue and en- 
large in addition to his work in the field 
for the Caledonian. 

* * * 


James Wyper, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire, and Mayor Burns, of 
Troy, had an exciting little controversy 
at the rate hearing before Superinten- 
dent Phillips in Albany last week. The 
Mayor who was rather uppish with. the 
insurance men, finally grew imperti- 
nent and disputed a statement made 
by Mr. Wyper in such a manner that 
the latter asked him pointblank: “Do 
you mean to call me a liar? That’s a 
characterization I'll not stand from any 
man.” The Mayor hastened to back- 
water. 

* * * 


Chauncey S. S. Miller, secretary of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, did not know mamy fire insur- 
ance agents on January 1, 1918, but 
since then he has met them (to use 
his own Janguage) in the “highways, 
byways, gangways, crossways, tram- 
ways, subways and cafes.” The last 
named rendezvous is not as naughty as 
it sounds as Mr. Miller, in his trip 
through the South during which time 
he addressed more than one hundred. 
meetings, found that the cafes are such 
in name only, the strongest beverage 
served being buttermilk. As Mr. Miller 
is developing into a first-class orator, 
and a most effective one, too, there 
must be something in this buttermilk 
diet. 


E. W. Allen, general agent of the 
New England Mutual Life in New York 
City, is one of the famous athletes in 
this country who became a successful 
insurance man. At the World’s Fair 
in Chicago in 1893 Mr. Allen won the 
World’s Championship for quarter of a 
mile, which distance he negotiated in 
49 1-5 seconds. He also made the 
world’s record for 300 yards, 31 1-5 
seconds. Mr. Allen played football at 
Yale and when West Point took up 
that game in 1891 Mr. Allen and an- 
other Yale player, Wurtenburg, were 
the first coaches that the military 
school had. He went with the North- 
western Mutual in this city in 1899 amd 
on January 1, 1910, was made general 
agent for the New England Mutual. 

* * * 

Paul T. Kenny, in 1909 was a well 
known electrical engineer in New York. 
Business interests took him to Hurope 
in July of the same year, where he 
opened offices in London, Paris, Brus- 
sels, Vienna and Berlin. On the 4th 
of August, 1914, the fruits of his five 
years’ labor vanished over night and 
when he called at our embassy in 
Berlin for the passport necessary to 
cross the frontier, Ambassador Gerard 
promptly commandeered his services 
and he subsequently assumed full con- 
trol of the passport division, incident- 
ally raising a large fund for the Amer- 
ican women and children who found 
themselves in financial distress. On 
his return to New York his sole stock 
in trade consisted of character, a good 
name, and a bountiful supply of Irish 
wit and wisdom, says “Agency Items.” 
When Charles Bayliss tried to persuade 
him to join the Equitable staff he 
countered with “Why I couldn’t even 
tell a premium from a policy, but I’m 
willing to try!” And he has been “try- 
ing” ever since. His first month’s ef- 
forts in 1916 resulted in a $10,000 
policy; his Jast month’s work in the 
dullest month of the year resulted in 
applications for approximately $325,- 
000, most of which have already been 
approved and delivered. 

* * * 

J. Hampton Hoge, now superinten- 
dent of the health and accident claims 
department of the Chicago Bonding & 
Insurance Co., has been given the su- 
pervision of the liability claims depart- 
ment of that company. He has been 
with the Maryland, Prudential and 
Union Casualty companies. He is also 
a lawyer. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Changes Necessary 
In Brewery Cover 


Companies May Cancel Policies on 
Risks Remaining Unoccupied—Use 
and Occupancy Hazard 


GOVERNMENT MAY USE SPACE 


Several Large Distilleries Have Already 
Been Transformed to Warehouses 
and Others to Tanneries 


The many changes in the brewing 
industry which will follow after Decem- 
ber 1 are causing the fire companies 
to watch this situation with great in- 
terest in view of the great changes in 
hazard entailed. 

That some companies have already 
taken action would seem to be indi- 
cated by the following item in a Phila- 
delphia newspaper: 

“Brewery owners were given a new 
surprise today by the announcement 
that after December 1 no insurance 
will be granted to breweries as such. 
Insurance companies scented added 
risk in big buildings which may be- 
come empty or lack the usual watch- 
ful workmen day and night.” 

Inquiries in New York reveal that 
no company to date has issued a gen- 
eral order on breweries but several 
companies have refused to renew poli- 
cies under their present unsettled 
status. 

New York companies agree, however, 
that where the building remains un- 
occupied as a result of the Govern- 
ment order, it is highly desirable to 
cancel the policy in view of the in- 
ereased hazard though it is not con- 
sidered probable that any large per- 
centage of the breweries will remain 
unoccupied for any length of time. 
Some of them will probably be used 
by the Government as storage ware- 
houses. One of the Ballantine brew- 
eries in Newark was made into a ware- 
house some months ago and a number 
of the breweries in the West have also 
been turned to this use while several 
are being used as tanneries. 

Use and Occupancy Cover 

Another phase of the brewery situa- 
tion is the use and occupancy cover- 
age. Companies are surveying their 
policies with a view of determining 
whether some of those written under 
brokers’ forms permit a cover under 
the war conditions which was not an- 
ticipated. Some of the brokerage per 


day valued forms are said to be so 
loosely worded that, in event of a fire 
following the closing down of the plant, 
the assured would be able to collect 
until such time as the Government per- 
mitted the resumption of operations. 
The majority of companies have as 


Foreign Insurance 
Companies’ Committee 


C. L. CASE ACTING CHAIRMAN 


Deals With Questions Relating to Tax- 
ation, Trustees and Similar Mat- 
ters; Brings Uniformity 


The Foreign Companies’ Committee 
has not yet appointed a successor to 
Henry W. Eaton, United States man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, as its chairman. Since Mr. 
Eaton has been in poor health Charles 
Lyman ‘Case, United States manager of 
the London Assurance, vice-chairman 
of the committee, has been acting as 
chairman. 


The Foreign Companies’ Committee 
was formed a great many years ago, 
and has been of inestimable value in 
matters relating especially to Amer- 
ican management of the foreign com- 
panies. There are many points which 
arise in respect of trusteeships, de- 
partmental reports, taxation, etc., which 
should be disposed of in a uniform 
manner by the foreign companies, and 
this committee furnished the medium 
therefor. 


Nothing To Do With Underwriting 


In the matter of taxation alone, many 
vexing questions arise because of the 
necessity of making return for the head 
offices abroad separate and distinct 
from that of the United States 
branches, a further complication being 
the fact that companies doing only a 
fire business here often transact life, 
accident and casualty business on the 
other side. 

The Foreign Companies’ Committee 
does not deal with underwriting ques- 
tions in any shape or form, as they 
are outside of its jurisdiction. 


A. J. HARRY WITH FIREMEN’S 


Appointed Special Agent in Northern 
New Jersey and Suburban 
New York 


Arthur J. Harry, formerly with the 
Continental, has been appointed special 
agent of*the Firemen’s of New Jersey 
for Northern New Jersey and suburban 
New York. He succeeds William Rus, 
sell, special agent, who is now with 
the Y. M. C. A. 


yet taken no action either regarding 
fire or use and occupancy and are await- 
ing some indication of whether or not 
any considerable proportion of the 
breweries will be unoccupied or con- 
verted into other uses. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


CASH CAPITAL 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AKTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ANTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CoO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., ‘OF tt 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, 'N. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. ¥ 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. ide 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


CiTyY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


siausberet scores $641,341.77 Assets ..........$357,318.58 
Reserve .......... 230,513.29 Reserve ......... 54,256.92 
Capital ......... 300,000.00 Capitalis 3... 200,000.00 
Surplus 5 63,479.83 Surplus ; 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED. MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


New Blanks For 
Agents and Brokers 


STRICTER ABOUT LICENSING 
Brokers and Agents Must Hold 
Themselves Out to Be Insurance 
Men 


A decided improvement in the hand- 
ling of the agency and brokerage li- 
cense situation has been made by the 
Insurance Department of this state. 
New application blanks for renewals 
of licenses are now in the hands of the 
printer, as well as application blanks 
for new applicants. 

Among other data they contain a line 
asking the applicant if he intends to 
hold himself out to the public as an 
insurance broker or agent and carry 
on business in good faith as such. 

This is a question that appears in 
blanks of some other states and is a 
marked step in advance because unless 
a man is known in the community as 
an insurance agent or broker; in other 
words, unless he “holds himself out” 
as such he can’t get the license. 
Can’t Place Insurance On Employer’s 

Risk 

Another question is whether the 
agent or broker intends to place any 
insurance in which his employer is 
named as insured and expects to obtain 
any commission, rebate or recompense 
thereon, and, if so, does he intend to 
“nay, allow or give your employer any 
portion of such premium or commis- 
sion, directly or indirectlv, on any such 
policy of insurance?” The blank goes 
on to say that it is understood that 
the applicant may not receive any com- 
mission on any policy of insurance 
covering his own property or risk. 


Victory For Agents’ and Brokers’ Asso- 
ciations 
These are provisions in the Graves 
bill, and the imcorporation of the new 
questions in the blank is a victory for 
the New York State Association of In- 
surance Agents, and for the Fire, Ma- 
rine & Liability Brokers’ Association 
of New York. r 
s s s 
Hagen With Terhune & Co. 
Charles Hagen for a number of years 
manager of Lethbridge & Co., and pre- 
viously for Lethbridge & Adler, re- 
signed last week and is now Office 
manager of Terhune & Co. 
* * * 
Chas. Ebert Makes Change 
Charles Ebert, formerly with Hamlin 
& Co., is now with Weed & Kennedy 
as placer. 
* a % 
Atlantic City Hotels 
The Traymore at Atlantic City car- 
ries $2,200,000 insurance; the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, $1,800,000. 
* * * 


Thomas Hart Makes Change 


Thomas Hart, for a number of years 
with R. A. Cooroon & Co., has gone 
with Rollins, Burdick & Hunter as 
placer. " 
* * Eo 
Facts About Hartford Fire’s $25,000 

Policy On Holstein 

The Hartford Fire has issued a policy 
covering Mighty Monarch, a prize Hol- 
stein bull valued at $75,000, and owned 
by Paul T. Brady, vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. The policy 
is for $25,000, payable at the rate of 
$2,000 a year. The bull is kept at 
Broad Meadow Farms, Patterson, Put- 
nam County, N. Y. near Danbury. It 
is considered the world’s most. valu- 
able cattle breeder. According to the 


records on file at the local office of 
the company, the policy was issued 
June 15. Mighty Monarch is 3 years 
old anid weighs one ton. The normal 
life of the animal, said Mr. Brady, 
should be fifteen years. During this 
interval the animal will earn approxi- 
mately $75,000 or $5,000 a year. A 
special touring car has been contracted 
for its transportation to different parts 
of the country. Three attendants are 
constantly with it. It is not exhibited 
at agricultural fairs or other public 
places, as it is considered too valuable 
to risk against possible injury. About 
six moniths ago, a fire, attributed later 
to German agents, destroyed a barn on 
the Brady farm, killing two valuable 
cows. It is reported that Mr. Brady 
intends to sell Mighty Monarch at pub- 
lic auction October 1st, with other valu- 
able cattle. 
* * * 


Cox With Block Earl & Manuel 


Harry BE. Cox, for the past fifteen 
‘years connected with Willcox, Peck & 
Hughes and Willcox. Peck, Brown & 
Crosby, resigned on September 15, and 
is now associated with Block Harl & 
Manuel. 

* * * 


J. G. Kase Appointed Counterman 


John G. Kase, for years a familiar 
figure in Philadelphia, goes with Clar- 
ence A. Krouse aS counterman, suc- 
ceeding C. R. Hobart. Mr. Kase start- 
ed with the Krouse office years ago. 
Not long ago he represented the Provi- 
dence Washington as special agent. 
Mr. Hobart on the first of the month 
goes with Jas. J. Boland Company of 
Scranton as special agent for Hastern 
Pennsylvania and Southern New Jer- 
sey. 


GET CENTRAL NATIONAL 

Jones, Launt & Barrett, Inc., general 
agents, Philadelphia, announce their 
appointment as agents for Philadelphia 
and vicinity, for the Central National 
Fire Insurance Company of Des Moines, 
Towa. 

The Central National has a capital- 
ization of $500,000; a net surplus of 
$350,000, and a total assets of 
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100 William Street 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


—— 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Artrott National Hire 
Suaurance Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
: lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


—————— 


nearly a million. Through the efforts 
of the Triangle Corporation the Cen- 
tral National expects to do a large vol- 
ume of preferred business. 


BROKERS! 


KEEP PGSTED 
BY READING 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 a Year 


Renresented at 
95 William Street, 


Ss. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1854 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in ihe pomkerra ies of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Cee eeee eee eee eeee eee eas SSaR SSS aS SE SERS SSS STS 
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PITTSBURGH, PA, 


* ADEQUATE CLARENCE A KROUSE ae CC SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SER ae 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 


— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 
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The meetings of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of New Jersey are 


7 always snappy, compact and interest- 


ing affairs and the gathering last week 
was no exception. There were almost 
fifty agents on hand, South Jersey be- 
ing particularly well represented, and 
they felt well repaid for attending. 
After hearing President Moffatt out- 
line in concise and clear fashion the 
results of the deliberations at Cleve- 
land and tthe reasons why agents made 
an appeal to President Wilson the con- 
vention passed a resolution endorsing 
‘unanimously and in toto” the resolu- 
tions of the National Association, 
passed at Cleveland, and protesting 
“against any taking over by the Gov- 
ernment of the business of insurance 
except insofar as is clearly necessary 
for the winning of the war.” 
John H. Ward Objects to a Paragraph 
The only member of the convention 
who discussed this resolution was John 
Ward, of Jersey City, who is now 
doubling in the capacity of a Govern- 
ment appeals agent and an insurance 
agent. Mr. Ward did not like the first 
paragraph of the Cleveland resolution, 
which reads: 


Whereas the insurance agents of the United 
States are concerned over the danger of Gov- 
ernment insurance bills which are already pre- 
pared for introduction in ‘Congress threatening 
with destruction the established system of in- 
surance conducted through local agents. 


That paragraph, thought Mr. Ward, 
was misleading and certainly should 
not be at the top of the resolution. 
It gave the impression that the Gov- 
ernment is trying to drive the insur- 
ance agents out of business, and Mr. 
Ward doubted this. His opinion is that 
the resolution should begin with the 
section showing how agents are reduc- 
ing the fire losses. 

Mr. Moffatt answered by saying that 
the Cleveland resolution had been 
adopted by the resolutions committee 
(of which he is chairman) after every 
word had been weighed. 

“There was no snap judgment,” he 
said. “It’s the official opinion of the 
Cleveland convention and I think we 
should adopt it as passed at the Na- 
tional Convention.” 

It was unanimously adopted. 

Not the Mouthpiece of Any Insurance 
Paper 

While discussing the “socialistic en- 
croachment” subject Mr. Moffatt made 
some remarks about the insurance 
papers which were of interest. He 
said the editors of the live insurance 
papers had studied the Washington 
situation from many angles and had 
done their best to present the situa- 
tion to insurance agents. He declared, 
however, that the national and state 
associations are not being guided by 
the editorial policy of these papers. 
News columns are vead for the news 
only. The editorial policy of the paper 
is binding on the newspaper only. By 
this Mr. Moffatt meant that the asso- 
ciations are not responsible for the 
propaganda calling upon agents to 
write or wire to Washington law-makers 
protesting against Government en- 
croachment. It is understood that all 
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Discuss Live Topics at 
Meeting of New Jersey Agents 


the officers of the National Associa- 
tion disapprove sending messages to 
Washington law-makers. The only offi- 
cial message to Washington is that 
sent to President Wilson which has 
already been published by The Hastern 
Underwriter. ; 

Some interesting points were made 
at the New Jersey meeting on the grain 
and excess line pools, Government in- 
surance forms and the agency license 
situation in Hudson County. 

The Insurance Pools 

In the discussion of insurance on 
plants making war supplies stress was 
placed on the necessity of these fac- 
tories getting sufficient coverage from 
the companies. Some companies drew 
the line at plants where there were 
hazards which made the risk look dan- 
gerous. It was brought out that agents 
should do their utmost to hava these 
hazards removed, and defects remedied. 
Mr. Faunce of Atlantic City said that 
if the plants could not get the neces- 
sary insurance the Government might 
step in and furnish the necessary in- 
surance protection. 

Hudson County Agents 

The Jersey association has a confer- 
ence committee, of which John H. 
Ward is chairman, which has taken 
up with the insurance department the 
status of six agents in Hudson County 
supposed to be doing business in Jer- 
sey City without having complied with 
the resident agency law, but who are 


alleged to have no office in that city. 
The Conference Committee presented 
the fact to the attention of the Trenton 
Department. The Commissioner wrote 
that in four of the cases the agents 
had complied with the law. The com- 
mittee is now getting evidence about 
the other two. 
Alien Enemy Clause 


In discussion about the alien enemy 
clause it developed that most of the 
agents are putting this clause on all 
policies in order that no chances be 
taken. Charles J. Adams, of Atlantic 
City, says he puts the clause on every 
policy. W. P. Faunce, of the same 
city, says that he took the matter up 
with the Insurance Department, which 
after conference with Washington au- 
thorities, wired him saying that the 
enemy alien is a man who is interned 
or who has been registered as an alien 
enemy. “As for tthe other Austrians 
or Germans not registered as enemy 
aliens or not interned we can write 
their policies the same as we have al- 
ways done,” he said. 

United States Government Forms 

Ira P. Sharp, of Vineland, N. J., said 
he had been rather embarrassed by 
the fact that in the case of a garment 
factory making goods for the Govern- 
ment a Quartermaster’s Department 
form which Washington says must be 
attached to the policies eliminates the 
contractor and operator, the assured 
being the U. S. A. An Atlee Brown 
branch. office manager had refused to 
pass the rider, and it was necessary 
for Mr. Sharp to cover by binder. 

“RMour days have now gone by and 
I haven’t any action yet,’ he said. 
“What shall I do?” 

Several of the agents told him that 
if it were a case of choice between 
the Brown office and the Government 
to take the matter up with the com- 
panies direct and insist upon the Gov- 
ernment’s rider going through. Presi- 
dent Moffatt thought that this was a 
poor time to question the wording of 
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a Government form, and he called at- 
tention to the fact that in the West 
some of these garment factories -are 
carrying double insurance It was final- 
ly brought. out by the Jersey City rep- 
resentative of Jos. M. Byrme & Co. 
that Atlee Brown had approved the 
Government form. This form discus- 
sion was a splendid illustration of the 
value of agents’ state associations. If 
the Vineland agent (Mr. Sharp) had 
not attended ithe meeting he would 
still be in the dark on how the form 
was finally disposed of. 


Saloon Insurance 


In the discussion about insurance on 
saloons and cafes it was brought out 
that some of the companies have al- 
ready instructed agents not to write 
any more insurance on the fixtures of 
these places. The moral hazards of 
liquor stocks was also ventilated. 

$500 Subscription 

At Cleveland President Moffatt had 
subscribed $500 of the $25,000 raised, 
for the development plans of the Na- 
tional Association. The $500 was quick- 
ly subscribed at Atlantic City, among 
some of those giving $50 being S. 
Merchant Meeker, Elizabeth; Wood- 
ward & Williamson, Jersey City; Ar- 
nold Rippe, Jersey City; Meredith 
Dickinson, Trenton; and W. P. Faunce, 
Atlantic City. Among those subscrib- 
ing $25 was James H. Epworth, New- 
ark. 

Secretary Miller’s Talk 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, secretary of 
the National Association, made a rat- 
tling good talk in the interest of asso- 
ciation work. In his opinion this coun- 
try will never be Prussianized by the 
destruction of individual effort. How- 
ever, he warned the agents that they 
must not grope in an atmosphere of 
low invisibility and fail to see tenden- 
cies in that direction. He warned 
agents not to lessen their activities 
for the preservation of individual free- 
dom. 

Quotes Senator Sherman 

In his preliminary talk to the meet- 
ing Mr. Moffatt briefly sketched the 
socialistic tendencies at Washington, 
and declared that the insurance agents’ 
protest is not against the Government 
dropping insurance on properties which 
it owns outright, but against the drop- 
ping of insurance by the Government 
on properties which it controls or in- 
fluences. He quoted liberally from the 
speech of Senator Sherman, particu- 
larly that portion which warns insur- 
ance men to fight for their rights, and 
he called the Senator’s address a great 
document which he said should have 
wide circulation among insurance men. 


GROWING RAPIDLY 


Eagle, Star and British Dominions’ 
Assets Place It Among Frist Ten 
In England 


The growth and development of The 
Hagle, Star & British Dominions In- 
surance Company, Limited, has been 
one of the interesting features of the 
British insurance situation. The as- 
sets entitle the company to rank among 
the upper ten of the fire insurance in- 
stitutions in Great Britain. 

A statement of the United States 


branch, as of December 31, 1917, fol- 
lows: 

Assets 
City, county and govern- 


ment bonds (market value) $729,858.00 
Cashtin: bankees, . 2 sett a 286,030.47 
All other assSets..........% 144,280,638 


Total $1,160,169.10 
Liabilities 
Keserve for unearned 
PREMIUMS Seater snctsis 5 Praels wie 
Reserve for unpaid losses 
and all other liabilities.... 


$369,193.48 
107,142.49 


Total $476,335.97 
Net surplus $683,833.13 
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Doyle Sees Reaction 
Toward Individualism 


NATIONAL BOARD’S COUNSEL 


Tells Northwest Association That War 
Has Brought Conditions Which 
Peace Will Remove 


Chicago, Oct. 2—The meeting of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest, an organization of field 
men, took on the form of a discussion 
of the Washington situation, and part 
of the proceedings recalled the scenes 
at the Cleveland convention of agents. 
Much importance was attached to the 
address of Counsel C. J. Doyle of the 
National Board. 

That organization has taken no offi- 
cial part in the discussion over “‘socialis- 
tic encroachments” by the Government. 


In fact it has watched the excitement 
with a display of coolness which has 
considerably riled some of the insur- 
ance spirits. Henry Evans for instance, 
wrote a letter in which he declared 
that the National Board, if he were its 
head, and had the power so to do, 
would spend three or four hundred 
thousand dollars in publicity to stave 
off a menace which he says is threat- 
ening ‘tthe insurance business. Know- 
ing all this, all ears were open to hear 
what Mr. Doyle had to say. He held 
that while the Government might seem 
to be socialistically inclined this was 
largely due to the stress of war condi- 
tions, and that with the coming of 
Peace there would be a reaction to- 
wards individualism. 

President Allen, of the agents’ asso- 
ciation, was not so optimistic. He 
thought the business was being en- 
dangered by socialism. 

Young EH. Allison, the brilliant Louwis- 
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DEPRECATES CGRITICISM OF 
GOVERNMENT INTEN- 
TIONS 


The Committee on Laws of 
the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters at its meeting has 
adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“This committee deprecates 
the publication of matter criti- 
cising the attitude or assumed 
intentions of the Government, 
or agitating the question of pos- 
sibility of State or Federal in- 
surance, inasmuch as it is keep- 
ing closely in touch with the 
situation and believes that if 
anything arises threatening the 
legitimate interests of our mem- 
bers it can be handled with more 
success and satisfaction to all 
concerned through the organiza- 
tion of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters.” 
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ville editor, warned the meeting that 
insurance may expect trouble from poli- 
ticians after the war. He advised the 
insurance men to prepare. 
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OIL ASSOCIATION 

The Oil Insurance Association for the 
co-operative writing of insurance on 
crude oil and oil properties was or- 
ganized in Chicago this week. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected:  Presi- 
dent, John H. Carr, Hartford; vice- 
presidents, Neal Bassett, Firemen’s of 
Newark, and C. R. Tuttle, Insurance 
Company of North America, and secre- 
tary, J. C. Harding, Springfield. The 
executive committee is made up of the 
officers and George H. Bell, National of 
Hartford; C. E. Dox, London & Lan- 
cashire; A. W. Perry, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine; Walter D. Williams, Security 
& Reliance, and R. H. Purcell, Liver- 
pcol & London & Globe. 
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95 Companies Join 
Excess Association 


GOOD PROGRESS BEING MADE 


Committee Gives Reasons Why Associa- 
tion is Necessary for Protection 
of Insurance Companies 


That the Fire Underwriters’ Excess 
Association is making progress is 
shown by the fact that ninety-five com- 
panies have already joined. The com- 
mittee, recently sent out a letter out- 
lining the reasons why the association 
is a necessity for the future protection 
of the fire companies doing business in 
the United States: 

The fire insurance business of the 
United States is affected with an emer- 
gency. 

1—There exists a shortage of insur- 
ance upon certain large risks which 
cannot be obtained and which may pzo- 
ceed from any one of the following 
causes: 

Inadequate rates. 

Physical and structural conditions. 

Failure on the part of the agent or 
broker placing the line to adequately 
canvass the market. 

This statement refers not to unde- 
sirable so-called ‘Affidavit Business,” 
but to the large risks of the country 
which broadly speaking are physically 
good risks. 

2—The demand for this unobtainable 
insurance protection places upon the 
fire insurance companies a patriotic 
duty as the first consideration. 

3—Whether or not these shortages 
proceed from any one of the first 
named causes they do in fact exist, 
and the companies should act from 
patriotic motives, also for their own 
preservation, and thus remove the dan- 
ger even at the sacrifice of an unusual 
loss falling upon them. 


Purpose of Association 


4—The purpose of this association is 
to be exerted in several directions: 

(a)—It should first demand that the 
agent or broker shall show that he 
has thoroughly canvassed and exhaust- 
ed the agency resources of the country 
before the association shall assume any 
liability on a risk. 

(b)—The assured should be required 
to comply with all reasonable requests 
for the improvement of his property 
which have not been conformed to. 

(c)—The association should regularly 
arrange for inspection of its risks. 

5—If the association shall remove 
the menace of any heretofore unob- 
tainable insurance, either by develop- 
ing a market which the agent or broker 
has failed to uncover and so absorb 
the excess, or if it shall write the ex- 
cess in the association, it will have 
performed a great service for the 
business. 

6—In the case of a single risk where 
an extraordinary value has accumu- 
lated which might be regarded as 
against public interest, the association 
should make an effort to have such 
value distributed if possible and thus 
reduce the concentration. 

7—If it is claimed that some of the 
above functions could e performed by 


an organization not vested with under- 
writing power, it is pointed out that 
underwriting power is necessary as a 
final resource to clear the market, and 
for this reason all these functions 
should be combined in one association. 


Discusses Use and Occupancy 


8—Usse and Occupancy is not to be 
written by the association, and it is 
intended that Use and Occupancy in- 
surance shall not be permitted to block 
the market to the exclusion of a cover 
for property values. The association 
should require the broker or agent to 
show the total amount of property and 
Use and Occupancy insurance, and if 
it shall be found that additional prop- 
erty insurance is needed and cannot be 
protected by reason of the existence 
of Use and Occupancy insurance, the 
association should endeavor to arrange 
for the release of a sufficient amount 
of Use and Occupancy insurance to 
make way for the property values, and 
this should first be accomplished, if 
possible, through agency channels. In 
such an event it might leave nothing 
for the association to cover—but, again, 
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HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Secretaries 


it will have performed a distinct serv- 
ice to the business. 


9—So far no risk in a congested area 
district with a shortage has come to 
the notice of the committee: the short- 
ages we believe exist principally upon 
large individual plants throughout the 
country and removed from congested 
value districts. 

10—In naming a maximum line it 
does not follow that a company will 
be filled to the maximum in all cases. 

11—It seems advisable to deal only 
with unobtainable excess in each case 
rather than dislocate the whole line 
of insurance simply to take care of 
the excess. It is emphasized that in 
dealing with the excess only it will be 
obtained at a cost of not exceeding 5 
per cent. brokerage and agency com- 
mission combined. 

12—The association shall 
only for the period of the war. 


Plan Justified 


“Winally, the Committee of Forma- 
tion does not claim perfection for this 
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$96,971,238.06 
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$2,000,000.00 


‘RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927,269.9 i 


-NET SURPLUS 


8,527,719.31 
23,454,989.22 
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Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Califoruia 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


association, but the companies have no 
organization which can deal with what 
may be regarded as the only threaten- 
ing deficiency of fire insurance and this 
plan should suffice to meet the emer- 
gency. 

“The committee does not insist that 
the danger to our business is imminent 
but regards it as sufficiently menacing, 
though distant, to justify working out 
this well considered plan to divert it. 
We have sometimes failed to grasp 
impending transitions in our business 
saad to regret our lack of foresight 
ater.” 
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OLD RUMOR CONCLUDED 

Probably based on the remarkable 
progress being made by the Great 
American and also on recent attempts 
of investors to buy stock in that Com- 
pany, (which is hard to obtain) there 
was renewed circulation of a rumor 
along William Street this week that 
the Great American would increase its 
capital to $5,000,000. Upon inquiry it 
was learned that it is a repetition of an 
old rumor. Undoubtedly after the war 
an increase will be made in the capital 
stock of this Company. 


EASTERN MANAGER OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

H. E. Kempthorne, latterly in charge 
of the Wellington, N. Z., branch of the 
New Zealand Insurance Company, is in 
San Francisco, conferring with W. M. 
Speyer, manager of the Pacific branch, 
and completing arrangements for the 
entrance of the company in New York. 
The New York office will transact both 
five and marine business, and Mr. Kemp- 
thorne will leave for the East in a few 
weeks, to take charge of that office. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINER 


Guy 8S. Luther has been made an 
examiner of the American HBagle for 
New York State with the exception of 
metropolitan, suburban and Long Island 
business. He has been inspector in 
New York State for several years. 


MAGERS WITH CONCORDIA 


George L. Magers, former assistant 
secretary of the Western of Pittsburgh, 
is now state agent in New Jersey of 
the Concordia Fire. 


STEPHENS ASSISTANT MANAGER 

The Pittsburgh Underwriters have 
appointed LeRoy M. Stephens assistant 
manager. He has been with the com- 
pany sixteen years. 


BIG BROKERAGE CHANGE 

As The Eastern Underwriter goes to 
press it learns that there will be a 
sweeping change in one of the biggest 
brokerage firms on the street. It will 
result in the formation of a new firm. 
Details will be printed by this paper 
next week. 


HB. C. Cox, for twelve years with the 
Dixie, has been made a special agent 
of the American Eagle. 


The Great American has subscribed 
for $3,375,000 worth of Liberty Loan 
bonds. If the Company is allotted that 
much it will own about $5,000,000 of 
Liberty Loan bonds. 
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E. R. Hardy and R. P. 
Barbour to Speak 


SOCIETY’S COURSE FOR WOMEN 


All Phases of Fire Insurance Covered 
By Insurance Society’s New 
Lecture Series 


B. R. Hardy, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, and R. P. Bar- 
bour, local secretary of the North Brit- 
ish and Mercantile, have accepted in- 
vitations to conduct the two series of 
lectures to be given under the auspices 
of the Insurance Society of New York. 

The series of lectures to be given 
by Mr. Hardy will start on October 21, 
and will continue for the succeeding 
seven Mondays. 

Mr. Hardy’s Lectures 

The subjects for these seven lectur2s 
are, “Why Insurance Is Possible,” “Why 
There Must Be an Application and a 
Business Getter,’ “Why There Must 
be an Inspection of the Property,” 
“Why There Must be a Rate,” “Why 
There Must be a Policy or Contract,” 
“Why There Must be a Settlement coy 
the Loss,” “Why There Must be Dif 
ferent Forms of Fire Insurance Such 
as Property, Rent, Profits, Use and Oc- 
cupancy.” 

Mr. Barbour’s Lectures 


The seven lectures by Mr. Barbour 
will ‘start on October 24, and will con- 
tinue on the succeeding Thursdays 
with the following subjects: “What is 
Fire Insurance, by Whom Furnished 
and Through What Means (Law of 
average, indemnity, diferent kinds of 
companies, agents, brokers, American 
agency systems),” “Rates, Forms, Pol- 
icy Writing (Different kinds of zates, 
various methods of rate making, the 
wording of forms and clauses, how to 
write policies, the essentials of the 
contract),” “The Travels of the Daily 
Report (The stamp clerk, the com- 
pany’s office routine, underwriting, ac- 
counting, statistical, reinsurance, loss 
tion, Re-insurance (Why endorsements 
department),” “Endorsements, Cancella- 
are necessary, how made and worded, 
cancellation, short rate, pro rata, par- 
tial and total, what re-insurance mean's 
and what it is for),” “Theory and 
Mechanics of Underwriting (Pzactica- 
ble application, law of average, moral 
hazard, commercial report, fire record, 
general conditions, physical hazards, 
maps, surveys, classes, fixing the line),” 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 $16,153,068.57 


Surplus - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
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“Losses (What is indemnity, proof of 
loss, apportionment, concurrency, sta- 
tistics),” and the last meeting will be 
devoted to the answering of question's. 

The lectures will commence at 5.10 
sharp and stop at 5.45. Tickets with- 
out cost.may be obtained at the Library 
of the Insurance Society and no one 
person may attend both series. 

The committee which has arranged 
these lectures is Mrs. Grace Cahill, 
Royal, chairman; Miss Edith M. An- 
drews, Committee on Losses; Miss 
Vera ©. Whelan, Westchester; Miss 
Selma H. Burmeister, Northern, of Lon- 
don; Miss Jessie C. Laing, London As- 
surance; Miss Mary ©. Lowndes, Nia- 
gara and Miss Maude HE. Inch, Insur- 
ance Society. 


TO MEET IN BALTIMORE 

The tenth annual conference of the 
Insurance Insti‘ute of America will be 
held in: Baltimore, Md., on October 14, 
15 and 16. The convention will be held 
under the auspices of the Baltimore 
members, the Insurance Society of Bal- 
timore. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 
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Merchants Could Prevent Bad Practices Among 
Marine Brokers By Applying Their Usual 


Business Discretion in Placing Insurance 


Not long ago, an irresponsible brok- 
erage firm in this city issued a binder 
for about $70,000, covering both marine 
and war risk on the steamer “Halifax,” 
destined from a United States port to 
Europe. This binder was given to an- 
other brokerage firm, which delivered 
the same to its clients. The “Halifax,” 
after leaving the Azores, was never 
heard of, and was posted as missing at 
Lioyds, London. When the principals 
asked for the policies of insurance, so 
that they could collect their loss from 
the marine underwriters, they were in- 
formed by the brokers issuing the 
binders that no insurance had actually 
been placed, although they had pocket- 
ed the premium for the insurance, and 
probably spent the same. Naturally, 
the wheels of justice were put into 
motion. The district attorney was 
called in and the gentlemen indicted 
and afterwards let out on bail. The 
parties in interest since have reported 
as enlisting in the navy and army, and 
in the eyes of the law no man can be 
guilty until he is proven-so. They 
will probably avoid criminal prosecu- 
tion until they return from their en- 
listments, if they are fortunate enough 
to return. In the meantime, the inno- 


cent broker who accepted this paper 


from his client has to make good the 
loss in question. 
Loss $17,000; Still Looking For Broker 

Another case is of a young man who 
started in a minor position in a prom- 
inent insurance brokerage office, and 
after two or three years’ experience 
branched out as a full fledged broker. 
With the nerve and persistency of such 
an undertaking, he managed to force 
his way into some of the very largest 
corporations of the country, who in- 
trusted him with their business, and 
last week a large Down East corpora- 
tion was looking for this young man, 
who has since disappeared. 

They would be very anxious to as- 
certain from this young man whether 
he actually placed the insurance for 
which he accepted a premium on which 
there is an outstanding loss amount- 
ing to about $17,000. 

Argued Against Going to Jail 


Another case is that of one of the 
new, younger brokers, who calmly ap- 
propriated premium paid him for in- 
surance placed in New York com- 
(panies, and when the companies asked 
him about the same, he calmly stated 
that he had used them to develop his 
business, and that they could gain 
nothing by putting him in jail, but if 
they gave him a chance to remain in 
business, he could probably work the 
amount off. 

One more case worth noting is that 
of an export merchant who has since 
been put into bankruptcy, having ne- 
gotiated documents with a foreign ex- 
change house running in the sum of 


over $50,000, backed up with a binder 
calling for insurance placed in Lon- 
don, which, in the event of a total loss 
would have probably been in the same 
category with the binder issued on the 
steamer “Halifax.” 

Why Not Pick Broker as Carefully as 

Other Business Associates? 

There are any number of such cases 
on record, and the most surprising fact 
of all is that merchants will trust the 
placing of such an important matter 
as marine insurance with wholly in- 
competent and irresponsible brokers. 
If the same merchant were asked to 
sell $1,000 worth of merchandise to 
another merchant on a ten day basis, 
he would call for commercial reports 
and investigate the intended purchaser 
to the limit before giving him credit, 
but there seems to be absolutely no 
hesitancy in giving orders for large: 
sums of insurance to irresponsible 
brokers, who really are not in a posi- 
tion to give the merchant the proper 
protection and cannot assist him in the 
eollection of any losses which ‘involve 
technical questions when they come 
before the underwriters. 

Paying Premiums Twice 

Furthermore, these merchanits do not 
alone intrust this important feature to 
brokers, but they turn over to them 
thousands of dollars in premiums to be 
distributed to the underwriters, and in 
a great many cases this money has 
been misappropriated and the premium 
had to be paid twice. 

It is also true that there has been a 
great laxity shown during the rush of 
wartime business by financial institu- 
tions, dealing in foreign exchange, in 
accepting binders for marine insurance 
from brokers of unknown experience 
and financial responsibility. It is eer- 
tainly fortunate for a great many par- 
ties who have been lax in the scrutiny 
and selection of their brokers that 
there have not been more such cases 
as the steamer ‘Halifax’ brought to 
light. OBSERVER. 
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To Develop French 
Business in the U. S. 


ALSO OTHER ALLIED FACILITIES 


A. VY. Hansen, of Paris Firm of Alb. 
Smeesters, Now in New York— 
To Open Office 


Albert V. Hansen, of the firm of 
Alb. Smeesters, Paris, has arrived in 
New York and plans to open an office 
in this city for the purpose of estab- 
lishing relations with American offices 
and the connections of his firm in 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and other 
European countries. 

Mr. Hansen’s firm in Paris is man- 
ager for the L’Unite, L’Universe and 
the L’lle de France and is agent of 
the American Merchant Marine, of New 
York; British Commonwealth, of HEng- 
land; Eastern Warehouse & Transport, 
of Russia; International of Copenhagen; 
Lancashire & ‘Cheshire, of England; 
Motor Union, of England; United Brit- 
ish, of England; and Rijn, of Holland. 

Mr. Hansen believes there is a great 
opportunity now for an exchange of 
facilities, particularly in marine, be- 
tween the companies, both French and 
Allied, and American companies and 
is preparing an article on this subject 
which will appear in a subsequent issue 
of The Hastern Underwriter. 
Room in Paris for Allied 

Men 

His firm has taken a step which will 
be of great interest to company man- 
agers in the United States. In the 
building which Alb. Smeesters owns 
and occupies exclusively in Paris, a 
room has been set aside and placed 
in charge of a man who speaks both 
French and English which is available 
to any insurance man either British 
or American who is serving in the 
army and may be on leave in Paris. 
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In this room American, Canadian and 
English insurance journals and daily 
newspapers of the latest date are kept 
on file and stenographers who umder- 
stand English are at the service of any 
insurance men who may wish either 
to transact business or to receive any 
other kind of assistance through an 
Office having the common bond of in- 
surance. 

Mr. Hansen says that he would be 
glad if company managers here would 
tell their men “over there” that his 
firm would be glad to welcome them 
in Paris and would do everything in 
their power to make their stay there 
as interesting and pleasant as possible. 
The address of tthe Alb. Smeester build- 
ing in Paris is 6 rue des Colonnes. 


PLATT, FULLER & CO., FORMED 


Succeeds Platt & Farnum as _ Insur- 
ance Company of N. A.’s New York 
Marine Managers 


Following the recent death of Harry 
Farnum the firm of Platt & Farnum 
has been re-organized under the name 
of Platt, Fuller & Co., and the Insur- 
ance Company of North America this 
week announced the appointment of 
Platt, Fuller & Co., as managers of 
the metropolitan marine department 
of the company, succeeding Platt & 
Farnum, 

Platt, ‘Fuller & Co. are composed of 
Clayton Platt, Bert S. Fuller, Edwin S§. 
Close, Henry S. Reed and Hawley T. 
Chester. Mr. Platt joined the “marine 
agency of the Insurance Company of 
North America in this city in 1873, 
when it was in the office of Satter- 
thwaite Bros. This firm was succeeded 
by Catlin & Satterthwaite in 1880, and 
later by Platt & Farnum, Mr. Platt con- 
tinuing as a member of each firm. Mr. 
Fuller and Mr. Close have also been 
identified with the New York agency of 
the company through several changes 
of firm name and Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Chester have béen dividing their time 
between New York and Philadelphia for 
more than ten years in the interests 
of the company. 


SWINDLING THE COMPANIES 


A statement issued by a committee 
of the National Board of Marine Un- 
derwriters indicates that the compa- 
nies have been swindled on many loss- 
es, particularly in South American 
waters, and a movement is under way 
te check such. operations, 


NEWARK’ FIRE’S CHANGE 


J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc., on 
Tuesday resigned from the metropoli- 
tan automobile department of the New- 
ark Fire. Brewster & Co. also handled 
the automobile loss department of the 
Newark. The automobile losses here- 
after will be handled by Tiernon & 
Co., adjusters, though the Newark has 
made no announcement as yet as to 
the agency succession. 
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Some of the Year’s Developments 
in British Marine Insurance 


London, Sept. 15—Underwriters 
have had to put up with the loss of no 
inconsiderable part of their business 
connections on account of State con- 
trol in various trades; while changing 
conditions have led to some descrip- 
tions of merchandise, which have al- 
ways been covered on f.p.a. terms, now 
being covered against the risk of par- 
ticular average, leakage being added in 
the case of oils and similar liquids. 
These, at a time when mishandling and 
bad stowage is rife, make the burden 
of troubles to grow, and have in some 
cases quite spoilt accounts which have 
heretofore been profitable. 

Discounts 

Several departures from the proce- 
dure hitherto followed in regard to 
various matters have taken place dur- 
ing the year. The discount question, 
long fallen into a state of abuse has 
received partial attention. Hull insur- 
ances placed on the deferred premium 
basis are now only subject to 8 per 
cent. discount on premiums; the old 
discount of 10 per cent. being only al- 
lowed when premium is paid on or be- 
fore the 8th of the month following 
closing. There is still room for fur- 
ther attention to this discount business 
and even the above arrangement has 
its loopholes. 

The Uniform Slip 

The uniform slip has made its ap- 
pearance, but as it has not been taken 
up by several companies, this depar- 
ture is only partially effective. Brok- 
ers’ slips have also been more or less 
unified, and this is a far more ijmpor- 
tant matter, and one which many would 
like to see still more drastically dealt 
with. The advantage of having each 
item of the risk clearly shown in defi- 
nite order is a great one; and if com- 
bined with this the practice could be 
secured allowing no clauses in exten- 
sion beyond the Institute Cargo 
Clauses, the relief obtained would be 
a very real aid to underwriting. Many 
disputes arise when obscure wording 
is added to a slip which is either not 
read at all or very hastily considered, 
and if the slips were made really unt- 
form these troubles would not arise. 

“Power Vessels” 


Another useful agreement which has 
been reached is the delineation of a 
“power vessel.” This has become 
necessary in consequence of the wide 
use of auxiliary engines in sailing ves- 
gels, and in order to avoid any further 
controversy as to the meaning of the 
term “power vessel,” a notice was is- 
sued a month or two back limiting the 
expression to those vessels habitually 
propelled by their own machinery only. 

Basis of Valuation 

The loose habits into which the mar- 
ket had fallen in the matter of basis 
of valuation, have been checked by the 
agreement operating as from June ist 
of this year, by which any insurance 
upon cargo must contain an agreed 
valuation or the basis upon which the 
valuation is to be made. This agree- 
ment, which has caused an interesting 
explanation of its meaning to be issued 
by Lioyd’s Underwriters’ Association, 
is a very welcome one, and will place 
beyond the realm of controversy a sub- 
ject of many cases of dispute in the 
past. : 
Claims Settling at Lloyd’s 

Claims settling at Lloyd’s has been 
criticised rather severely in the past. 
as, owing to the number of syndicates 
interested in any large policy, the time 
occupied in getting a claim through 
has often been considerable. To obvi- 
ate this delay, a Lioyd’s Claim Bu- 
reau was established in March last, 
at 58, Cornhill, which has been sup- 


ported by a large number of syndicates, 

and promises to be as great a success 

as the Signing Bureau has become. 
Non-Delivery of Cargo 

The inclusion of a clause in many 
Bills of Lading which largely exempts 
shipowners from liability for non-deliv- 
ery of cargo, had led to a demand fo- 
insurance against risks incurred in con- 
sequence, and a clause has been drawn 
up by the Institute which provides for 
cover beyond the amounts recoverable 
from shipowners, and for this clause 
an additional premium, usually five 
shilling per cent., is charged. This is 
a matter which calls for attention 
with the whole question of Bills of 
Lading and shipowner’s liabilities. 
France has, during the year, passed 
an act similar to the American Harter 
Act, but nothing has ‘yet been accom- 
nlished here in this direction, although 
it is interesting to recall the opinion 
expressed by Judge Atherley-Jones in 
September last, that the power pos- 
sessed by sea-carriers to contract them- 
selves out of their liability for negli- 
gence, is an “intolerable burden.” 

Vessels’ Names _ 

A restriction applied to vessels’ names 
by the Government is a welcome one 
to underwriters. By this provision it 
is not permissible for a vessel’s name 
to be changed, or for a vessel to be 
given any name already on the regis- 
ter. Such a measure might well be 
made permanent and not merely be 
made as a war measure. The idea 
might be inter-nationalized to the com- 
mon advantage. 

British Insurance Association 

A step important in the interests of 
insurance was that which established 
the British Insurance Association early 


UNDERWRITER. 


in the present year. Its objects are 
the “protection, promotion, and ad- 
vancement of all classes of insurance 
business” and the “taking of such con- 
certed measures as may be deemed 
expedient whenever the business trans- 
acted by members of the association 
posed action of any Government or 
other authority at home or abroad.” 
The probability is that the association 
will find plenty of scope for its ener- 
may be affected by the action or pro- 
gies. 


Wilfred Whaley Mack, editorial di- 
rector of “The Weekly Umderwriter,” 
has been commissioned a captain in 
the Quartermaster’s Corps, National 
Army, in the Finance and Accounts 
division. There are now quite a num- 
ber of insurance men in the Quarter- 
master’s Corps, including S. Herbert 
Wolfe, former actuary who is a Lieu- 
teniant-Colonel, and T. Bertand Graham, 
of the Metropolitan Life, who is a cap- 
tain. Captain Mack enlisted in the 
Second Signal Corps, N.G.N.Y. four- 
teen years ago, and in 1914 attended 
the Plattsburg Camp. In February, 
1917, he enlisted in the Veteran Corps 
of Artillery of this State. He became 
a corporal and later a top sergeant. 
On August 21, 1918, he was promoted 
to Second Lieutenant. “Billy” Mack 
is one of the most popular men in in- 
surance journalism, with which he has 
been associated since 1904. He began 
in New York and later was an insur- 
ance reporter in Atlanta and Chicago, 
returning here in 1914. He has always 
played the game fairly and squarely 
and goes to his new post with the 
well wishes of everyone. His last in- 
surance reporting jobs were to cover 
the semi-annual meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of New Jer- 
sey, the insurance commissioners’ con- 
vention and the local agents’ conven- 
tion in Cleveland. 
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AFTER THE WAR vxxcpcceuraoig 


A British Paper’s Views-on Marine In- 
Surance Situation—No Grounds 
For Pessimism ......- 


The much discussed subject sof coms, 
petition for marine business after Re 
war has by no means deen fully closed. 
It is one of those questions which I 
think is like many others arising, put, 
of the war, difficult to solve, says “The 
Policy,” of London. One thing, is,,.on, 
should be, absolutely certain, and, that | 
is the strong prejudice that .will avail 
in regard to Austro-German competi- 
tion in our own and that of our Allies’ 
markets. Over a million sterling of. 
premiums for marine insurance pusi- . 
ness was cut orf in the United, States 
from the branches there of enemy, coun- 
tries, and a share of this should be dis- 
tributed. internationally between. the 
Allies. In the after-war reconstruction. 
efforts sea transport of all kinds of ma- 
terials will be playing a big part. ‘The 
aftermath of war hazards as the result 
ol wreckage and mines will last for 
some years, and consequently rates for 
this class of insurance will be consider- 
ably higher than pre-war rates. Many 
shippers who did not cover their ma- 
rine risks with anything like’ the 
amount of completeness they have done 
since the outbreak of war will have 
been imbued with the insurance habit, 
and will continue to insure against. all. 
perils by land and*sea which -was con- 
sidered superfluous in pre-war days. 
Many of the war-time established com- 
panies for.-marine business will haye 
made valuable connections, and it does 
not seem likely that the enterprise:that 
prompted the inception of these new 
concerns will be found lacking when 
the times comes for values and high 
premium rates to slacken off. Despite 
the somewhat pessimistic prognostica- 
tions that have been made with regard 
to the marine business after the war, 
there are certain elements which ap- 
pear to hold for this branch of insur- 
ance an active field for some years to 
come. ; 


TRUSTEE OF MARINE LEAGUE 

_ Henry Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental, Fidelity-Phenix and Ameri- 
can Hagle, has been elected a trustee 
of the National League. sd he 


Henry H. Brown, of Edward Brown 
& Sons, San Francisco, is visiting the 
East. 0: ' 

The Reliance Fire and Marine Under- 
writers, of New York, have been in- 
corporated, $15,000 capital, by J. TT. 
Barker, A. J. Hiers and W..H.. Thrall, 
27 ‘William Street, New York. : 


Merchants’ Association ee 
and War Risk Burea 

(Continued from page 1) 
destination as early as the goods there- 

in represented. a 

“Our correspondent claims that Gov- 
ernment insurance certificates are usu- 
ally not available until a week or ten 
days after the steamer has sailed, there- 
by often making it necessary to utilize 
private underwriters, who issue certi- 

ficates more promptly. 213,008, 
“The Merchants’ Association of New 
York is taking the liberty of bringing 
these statements of shippers to. your 
notice in the thought that you would 
wish to make an: investigation. of ;the 
matter and hasten the procedure if én 
any way that be possible.” arr ali 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Say Mark T. McKee 
' Has Been Maligned 


CHARGES FOUND UNWARRANTED 


Michigan Federation’s Executive Com- 
mittee Investigates and Rejects 
‘Story of Osborne Offer 


Friends of Mark T. McKee, the In- 
surance Federation secretary who has 
done more to put members into that 
organization than any other man in the 
country, traveling from Coast to Coast 
in doing so, flocked to his defense fol- 
flowing stories in daily papers that he 
had approached Chase S. Osborne, a 
Republican leader, offering for a large 
sum of money to swing his influence. 

Michigan Federation Acts 

‘At the regular semi-annual meeting 

of the executive committee of the In- 
surance Federation of Michigan held 
in Detroit Tuesday of this week, the 
following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted: 
“Whereas, there has been consider- 
able publicity in certain newspapers of 
statements purporting to have come 
from the Hon. Chase S. Osborne, rela- 
tive to the recent, Senatorial. primary 
campaign in Michigan in which 
charges were made attacking the good 
name of Secretary Mark T. McKee, 
and, by innuendo, the integrity of the 
Insurance Federation ; 

“Therefore, ‘be it resolved that after 
a careful investigation by the execu- 
tive committee of said changes the 
same were found to be without founda- 
tion and wholly unwarranted; 

' “And be it further resolved that this 


eommittee -as -well-as the entire mem-- 


bership of the Federation for whom 
they -speak hereby express their im- 
plicit confidence in the honor and in- 
tegrity of Mr. McKee, both as a citizen 
and as. an officer of this organization. 
Chas. BH. Boylande, J. Bullard, E. C. 
Bowlby, Leo K. Hennes, Chas. L. Ray- 
mond, the committee.” 


DISABILITY FOR WOMEN 


Now Being Written By Chicago Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co.—Limits and 
Rates 


The Chicago Bonding & Insurance 
Company is now insuring business 
women, including stenographers, sales- 
ladies and office managers, under a 
new disability policy the limits and 
rates being: 


Accidental 
Death, Loss Monthly ; 
of Both \Accident Yearly Premium 
Limbs and Illness Ages Ages 
or ‘Eyes (Indemnity 18 to 50 51 to 55 
$ 500.00 $ 50.00 $16.45 $24.68 
$00.00 75.00 23.45 35.18 
500.00 100.00 30.45 45.68 
750.00 50.00 17.68 26.51 
750.00 75.00 24.68 37.02 
750.00 100.00 31.68 47.51 
1,000.00 50.00 18.90 28.35 
- 1,000.00 62.50 22.40 33.60 
1,000.00 75.00 25.90 38.85 
1,000.00 100.00 32.90 49.35 
1,500.00 50.00 21.35 32.03 
1,500.00 75.00 28.35 42.53 
1,500.00 100.00 35.35 53.03 
2,000.00 75.00 30.80 46.20 
2,000.00 100.00 37.80 56.70 


“War has worked a great many 
changes fin the domestic and business 
life of the country and as there are 
more women now engaged in business 
than ever before, we believe the time 
ds ripe to take advantage of the fact,” 
the company says. 


Rider to Protect 
Casualty Expirations 


ee ed ‘ 


RESULT OF CLEVELAND MEETING 


Agents Want Printed Agreement to 
Protect Their Business if Company 
Withdraws Supplies 


The drafting of a rider to protect the 
expirations of casualty insurance 
agents is an aftermath of the Cleve- 
land convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. This 
subject has been before both the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and the National Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Agents. 

Florida Agent Starts Discussion 


' The casualty expiration talk was 
started at the Cleveland convention by 
S. L. Lowry, of Tampa, Fla., who 
wanted to know why the association 
had not taken some action with regard 
to the complaint he had made at the 
St. Louis convention a year ago regard- 
ing the Fidelity & Casualty Co. He 
declared ‘that that company had sent a 
special agent to Tampa after a con- 
troversy between the local agent and 
the company which special agent had 
solicited ‘expirations. 

“We put the business on our books, 
and it belongs to the Company not to 
us,” he said. “The casualty business is 
growing so rapidly that this is a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance and 
the association should act emphatically 
and quickly, outlining its. position in 
the matter.” 

Agent Williams, of -Mankato, said 
he wanted to defend as well as criti- 
cize the action of the company com- 
plained of. He said that he knew of 
five other casualty companies that 
were in the same boat, and he re- 
cited some of his experiences. 

Gets It In Written Contract 

James B. Wallace, of Kansas City, 
said he had made contracts with lia- 
bility companies. These contracts 
were drawn up by him and the rep- 
resentative of the companies, and 
typewritten in these contracts or agree- 
ments it is provided that the expira- 
tions belong to Mr. Wallace. 

W. J. Carey Cincinnati said he 
doubted if 50 per cent. of the agents 
of the country, particularly fire agents, 
had a contract of a written nature. He 
suggested a standard contract which 
would protect the agents in the matter 
of renewals and also when a company 
becomes defunct. 

Associations Should Get Together 


G. Arthur Howell, Atlanta, thought 
there should be co-operation between 
the fire and the casualty agents asso- 
ciations on this matter. 

Eugene Walsh Davenport, said that 
he certainly believed that his $200,000 
of casualty expirations belonged to his 
office exclusively. 

John A: Murphy, Buffalo, favored the 
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Great Eastern Casualty Company 


ORGANIZED 1892 


55 John Street, New York 


The New York Insurance Department in a recent examina- 


tion says: 


“While the business of the Company has increased, 
Its liabilities have borne a decreasing ratio to the 
admitted assets and the surplus a corresponding in- 


crease in the ratio to liabilities. 


The growth of the 


Company, therefore, has been healthy. 


The affairs of the Company are being efficiently and 
conservatively conducted. Liberal reserves have been 
set aside for outstanding losses and other liability 
items, and policyholders are being accorded fair and 


equitable treatment.” 
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Cash Capital ...... 


Surplus to Policyholders.... 


ti: eee re $350,000.00 
Bel as Sob 4 loi seL 
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Accident-Health (Commercial and Indus- 
trial) —Burglary—Plate Glass—Automobile 
Teams and General Liability. 


Agency applications will be considered for unoccupied 
territory. 


adoption of a rider which would pro- 
tect the local agent, and Mr. Murphy’s 
plan won approval. 


Not Solicited By Salaried Employe 


There are two sides to the Florida 
incident which was referred to at the 
agents’ convention. It was rumored in 
Jacksonville and Tampa that Lowry & 
Prince had placed F. & C. business in 
other companies before the connection 
between them and the F. & C. was 
severed. The general reputation of the 
F. & C. throughout the field is that it 
stands squarely and loyally by its 
agents, proven by the fact that it has 
hundred of agents who have been with 
the company a quarter of a century or 
more. 


Secretary Ferres, of the F. & C. said 
that the Company did not care to en- 
ter into a controversy regarding the 
old Tampa incident. All that he cared 
to say was this: 

“Nhe Widelity & Casualty Co., de- 
cides every case of this nature on its 
individual merits. So far as the Flor- 


ida incident is concerned this Com- 
pany is convinced that its action was 
fully justified by the circumstances. 
At no time were these expirations so- 
licited by a salaried employe.” 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mayor T. B. Smith of 
Philadelphia Arrested 


A PROMINENT SURETY AGENT 


Stormy Petrel in Politics—This Time 
Accused By Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation’s Head 


Thomas B. Smith, Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, and an agent of the National 
Surety Company, was arrested a few 
days ago on a charge of misbehavior 
and misdemeanor in office. The war- 
rant was sworn out by Otto T. Mal- 
lery, treasurer of the Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation and a director of the Play- 
grounds and Recreation Association of 
America. 

“Tllegal, wrongful and abusive” use 
of his power in forcing the appointment 
of Edward R. Gudehus, of Merchant- 
ville, N. J., formerly secretary to Sena- 
tor Vare, to the $3,000-a-year position 
of playgrounds supervisor is charged 
in Mr. Mallery’s affidavit. Gudehus, 
the affidavit charges, is “an incompe- 
tent and an unfit person” for the po- 
sition. 

Mayor Smith ha's been in the lime- 
light ever since he held office and fre- 
quently has been criticised by the 
Philadelphia newspapers, who think he 
is a product of unfortunate political 
conditions. He admitted recently that 
he has diverted much of the city’s 
bonding business to his own company. 


The Haskins Agency Company, De- 
troit, has written a $600,000 depositary 
bond for the Maryland. 


WARN AGAINST LITTLE CLAIMS 


The extraordinarily costly outcome 
of what seem in the beginning to be 
unimportant claims is a feature of lia- 
bility insurance to which the Maryland 
Casualty has called the attention of 
agents. 
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' From all indications the Liberty 
Loan. Committee will surpass. all pre- 
vious efforts. A. Duncan Reid, chair- 
‘man; said this week that the organiza- 
tion of bond sellers is bigger and more 


perfected than formerly, while the en- 
thusiasm over the Allied successes on 


THE EASTERN’ 


Sends Venison to Insurance Men 

Charles J. Bosworth, affectionately 
termed “Charley” by his intimates, 
Coast general agent for the Fidelity, 
& Casualty, president of the Lagunitas 
Gun Club, crack shot and all round 
good fellow, is up somewhere along 
the Canadian line, Montana, in search 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY’S WILLIAM STREET WINDOW 


every crane? and the defection ‘of Bul- 
garia from the: Central Powers, has 
stimulated the bond sellers greatly. . 
; The literature used in the Fourth 
drive is an improvement over the 
‘others, and.the insurance district is 
covered with posters. Some of the 
‘windows in the district are striking and 
attractive in their poster display. One 
of the most effective is the Commercial 
Casualty Building window, a picture of 
which is published on this page. 
s 2 e 


Don’t Use Word “Etc.” 


An agent asks The Eastern Under- 
‘writer if the word “etc.” in a form 
written for a cafe covers liquor as well 
as. cigars and cigarettes, the exact 
phraseology being “cigars, cigarettes, 
etc.” 

' The general counsel of one of the 
Jeading companies, when asked for his 
opinion, said: “Etcetera should not be 
admitted in any proposal for or policy 
of insurance, particularly with respect 
to the description of the business of 
an assured. The agent in question may 
find that he has imposed a consider- 
able obligation upon his company for 
an altogether inadequate premium.” 

* * * 


Maryland's Chief Philadelphia Auditor 
in France 
Newell Stone, chief auditor of the 
Maryland at Philadelphia, is now in 
France with the Red Cross, 


‘papers, 
‘Richard H. Edmonds, 


of big game, says J. A. Carey, of “The 
Adjuster,” San Francisco. He is com- 
pelled to go thus far in order to taste 
the product of the hunt himself, for, 
nearer home, his friends take it all 
away from him. “I, myself, was this 
year one of the happy recipients of 
his bounty, a fine piece of -venison, so 
large that I.fourd it difficult to get it 
into the pot until some one advised 
me to chop the horns off, after which 
all went well. I may;: possibly, get a 
bit off the other. end of the critter as 
a result of the present hunt,” Mr: Carey 
adds. 
* * * 
A Million in Eight Months 
John Donohue, resident manager of 
the Maryland in Philadelphia, sent the 
Maryland  $1,000,000-in. premiums for 
the first eight months of this year. 
3 * * 
Civilization’s Choice 
The Maryland Casualty inserted a 
page advertisement in Baltimore news- 
the copy ‘being written by 
editor of the 
“Manufacturers’ Record.” The article 
‘was headed “Heaven or Hell, Freedom 


ior Slavery. Which Do You Choose?” 


* * OF 


Garrett Ill With Influenza 
James R.’' Garrett, Eastern manager 
of the. National Casualty, of Detroit, 
was one of the victims of the epidemic 
of Spanish influenza. Mr. Garrett is 


expected to return -to his office next 


week, 


UNDERWRITER 


Van Schaack Again _ 
Heads Safety Council 


MEETING HELD IN ST. LOUIS 


Aetna Life Man Honored By Employes 
—His Splendid Work in Connection 
With Organization 


David Van Schaack, director of the 
Bureau of Inspeetion and Accident 
Prevention of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, has been honored. with a 
second term as presidént of the Na- 
tional Safety Council- At a meeting 
of the directors held, in St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 17th, at the time of the 
Seventh Annual Safety Congress of the 
National’ Safety ‘Council, Mr. Van 
Schaack was re-elected to that impor- 
tant office for another year. This is 
only the second time that a president 
of the National Safety Council has been 
continued in office for two successive 
years. 

The National Safety Council is an 
organization of enyployers of labor in 
every line of industry and its activi- 
ties are concentrated on the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents and the 
safeguarding of ‘workmen. From a 
small beginning in September, 1912, it 
has grown in size and influence until 
it has today a membership of more 


than 3,700. employers in whose plants 


more than 7,000,000 workmen are em- 
ployed. 

. Mr:. Van Schaack has been active in 
work of the National Safety Council 
during its entire existence and has had 
a prominent part in its development. 
He was a member of the original or- 
ganization committee which met in 
1912, and formed the National Council 
and became the first chairman of its 
financial committee. He has always 
been a member of the Council’s execu- 
tive committee. In 1916 he was elected 
to the office of vice-president, and in 
1917 to the presidency of the National 
Safety Council. Under his administra- 
tion the services of the Council have 
become increasingly valuable and its 
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~ WARNING FROM JERSEY") 


Sai 


Uninsured “Risk Must Get “)Sufficient 
Insurance or State Fund Agitation i 
: Will Grow —~=e-ss-5 


The report of the Casualty Commit 
tee of the agents’ association of New. 
Jersey made a report to the convention 
in Atlantic City’ last week. One sec- 
tion of the report of particular interest 
follows: ; : 

“The insurance companies have ; 
adopted a compulsory experience rating 
plan on automobile liability and prop: 
erty damage insurance, as of ‘October 
1. This affects only automobile fleets. 
There will probably be a revision of 
compensation rates this. winter hased 
on experience. While the great dan- 
ger of a state fund has passed; the 
companies are not wholly living up to 
their agreement with the insurance 
commissioners relating to the so-called 
uninsurable risk, and they (the com- 
panies) should be warned that unless 
they are prepared to care for the haz- 
ardous risk in this state they may ex-= 
pect further agitation for a state fund.” op 
Another paragraph read: 

“On account of greatly increased 
earning power of employes we may 
look forward to an increase in the com- 
pensation benefits under the act, -and, 
as a result of increased rates for com- 
pensation insurance there will probably 
be some agitation for a law for health 
insurance for employes in certain 
classes of business, said fund to be 
conducted and ue by the 
state.” : 


influence: has been greatly extended 
until it can be called a truly national 
force for industrial safety and accident 
prevention. : 
Through his connection ‘ slit the Bw: 
reau of Inspection and Accident Pre- 
vention of the Aetna Life Insurancé 
Company, Mr. Van’ Schaack was one 
of the pioneers in the “Safety First’. 
movement in this country. He has 
spoken in many of the large cities on 
accident prevention work, and is the 
author of several imporieam works on 
industrial safety. i ; Res 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


‘WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE | 
¢ AND yom 
CASUALTY INSURANCE — 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE :. 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. ss adn 


INDEMNITY __ 
COMPANY: ° 
CONNECTICUT _ 


COLLISION, 


Ronda 


CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE) ; 
FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENE AL, 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE | A D. 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT, 
Charles R, Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. - 
Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Megr., 1107’ Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pag 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mgrs,, Union Trust ‘Bldg.; Jersey City, N. qe ba 
J.. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, D.’ 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus. to Policyholders, $825,544. 20 | 
F. 0. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


HOME OFFICE:. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Aetober. 4, 1918 
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\ Practic ally 


every 


Residerice stantial householder is a 

Burglary prospect for residence 
= Insurange burglary insuranc3.in. one 
= form or another, but it 
=will be 


= found that the co-insurance 
‘form of policy, if properly presented, 
is attractive to-all classes of house- 
‘holders, regardless of their financial or 
-social status, _ says the American Sure- 
‘ty. This|form «of policy will particu- 
Jarly appeal to the householder of 
ssmaller means, for the reason that it 
“may be igsttied in the smaller amounts 
‘and at a' considerably reduced premi- 
“um, owing to the obligation that the 
‘assured will buy insurance up to 80 
“per cent. of the value of certain articles 
named therein,—but before endeavor- 
-ing to sell this policy the solicitor 
‘should particularly inform himself as 
=to the effect of the average clause and 
“in each instance thoroughly explain the 
‘clause to!the assured. This will save 
“subsequent misunderstanding. The 
lanket policy will naturally appeal to 
‘the householder of larger means, but 
“in soliciting the sale of this form of 
=policy, every effort should be made to 
“induce the assured to’ buy sufficient in- 
“surance, not only to cover his needs, 
“but to provide a premium to sufficient- 
“ly compensate for the protection of the 
samount of*property exposed to loss. 
“Hifort should be made to: have the in- 
surance purchased equal at least to 30 
=per cent. of the total value of the prop- 
=erty exposed. In residence insurance 
‘the moral ‘responsibility of the assured 
“should be! the subject of the closest 
“attention. | The physical condition of 
‘the premises, the general conditions of 
-the housghold, and the number and 
“character of servants employed, if any, 
-should always be the subject of some 
Anvestigation. j 


i + & # 

; Perhaps for. the first 
Effect of New time in the history 
Draft on Acci- of America, it has 
= dent Insurance been forcibly brought 
= home to any man 
‘between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
‘five what;loss of income might mean. 
» Never has the business or laboring 
man of America been so prosperous. 
_Wages are the highest ever known. 
“Money so}'easy to make. 

The announcement of the new draft 
has caused every man to stop and 
‘think what it would mean to him if he 
should be ‘drafted+ Remember that. not. 
-all those between the ages of eighteen 
~and forty-five will be drafted. A great 
“many million will be exempt; but it 
‘has taught every man alesson. If sick- 
ness or accident comes to them it 
would-.cause the same loss of time as 
-if drafted. Use this in your next “Sell- 
ing Talk.” 

It is your duty to see every insurable 
person in your territory today, tomor- 
row or as soon as possible and secure 
their application so that they may be 
-continentally protected. 

2 Thousands of men between the ages 
; “of forty-five and fifty-five will take the 
=places of those drafted—they will want 
=protection against loss of time as never 
before. “Don’t delay, see them today,” 
“will be your working code. 

2 * = 

George C. Sinclair, 

of the Chicago Bond- 
ing & Insurance Com- 

pany, says in that 
. -Company’s paper, 
“The elaman™ that most automobile 
/ dealers are unable to make full pay- 
“ment to the factory ‘for the cars which 
_they purchasé, but make part payment 
“in cash and give their note for the 
_balance. As the factory generally de- 
‘sires the cash immediately, it is cus- 
-tomary to discount; these notes, «and 
_ contpanies- have been -formed- for -the 
Sole ee of AE eee these notes. 
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Automobile 
Embezzlement 
Bonds 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


scover, 


gy 


In order that these financial com- 
panies may make their investment as 
secure as possible, the cars covered 
by these notes are protected by poli- 
cies covering all lines of automobile 
insurance. . There is one feature, how- 
ever, which casualty insurance cannot 
namely, theft, conversion or 
criminal misappropriation of the car 
by the dealer or with his connivance. 
It has been -the habit of automobile 
insurance companies to cover this by 
a rider with the policy, but this pro- 
cedure has been declared illegal and 
had to be discontinued. The proper 
coverage is by means of a bond and 
opens a new line to bonding compa- 
nies. 

A schedule bond is issued with the 
finance company as obligee and as they 
acquire notes on the cars these notes 
are accepted under the bond. As soon 
as the mote has been paid the liability 
of the surety ceases. In case of a 
claim the surety must produce the car, 
regardless of its condition, or pay the 
amount of its liability. 

There is another form of bond in 
this class which protects the dealer. 
Many cars are sold to customers on 
part cash payments, with notes to cover 
the balance. To protect himself, the 
dealer will obtain a bond to cover these 
notes, similar to the one which is is- 
sued for the finance companies. 

Many agents will find prospects for 
this business in their territory, and we 
are here to furnish all the information 
and assistance possible. 

* a * 


The trouble with the 


The Trouble non-producers, and 
With those who are not 
Non-Producers working to the limit 


is, they write saying 
they are approaching a period wien 
quantity and quality applications soon 
may be forthcoming, says the “Federal 
Record.” If our dull minds grasp their 
ideas correctly, we note that they have 
not reached the point where such hope 
may be cherished, but are merely ap- 
proaching it. In other words, these 
lethargic representatives are not ap- 
proaching a point where quantity and 
quality applications will be assured, but 
merely where it may be hoped for, and 
even then these applications,may not 
be hoped for 
“Not yet, but soon!” Such is the situ- 
ation, and such is the outlook. We can 
only advise these representatives for 
their own interests to get busy and 
we weigh our words very carefully when 
we ask them to do this. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER. published weekly, at New 
York, N. Y., October 1, 1918. 

State of New York, 1 
‘County f New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and savs that he is 
the Business Manager ‘of the THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership. management (and 
if a daily’ paner, the circulation), etc., of the 


‘ aforesaid publication for the date shown in 


the above caption. required by' the ‘Act- of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers ar 

Publisher: TE PASTERN UNDERWRITER 
ICO.. 105 William Street, New York City. 

Editor.-Glarence- Axman, 265.\Central Park 
West. New York (Citv. 

‘Managing Editor. Clarence Axman, 265 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York -City. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, "402 East 
Fifth Street. Plainfield, IN. J. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses 6f stockholders owning or “holding™ 1 
pet cent..or more of the tofal_amdunt_of (stock... 

THE EASTERIN UNDERWRITER ‘CO., 105 
William Street, New York City. 


immediately but Soon.. 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, 


GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” — 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE: 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........ $1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec.  Alonze G. Breoks, Ass’t Ses. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


OF LONDON, 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 


FOR 


ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE 
RATES. 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


LIABILITY, STEAM _ BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch . 


SAMUEL APPLETON United States Mer, 


Employers’ Liability 
33 BROAD STREET, ween! Pass! 


AGENTS WANTED 


DR, 

Clarence Axman, 265 ‘Central Park West, New 
York ‘City. 

B. (F. Hadley, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

W. L. Hate 402 East Fifth Street, Plain- 
field, \N. 

3: That’ ‘the -known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount ‘of bonds. 


338 Forty+Second Street, 


mortgages, or other securities’ are: (If there 
are none, so state.)- 
NONE. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names vf the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of.stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
alen, in ‘cases where the stockholder or security 
holder. appears upon the books ‘of the company 


as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whem such trustee is acting. is given; also 


that the said two varagraphs contain state- 
ments embracing atfiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as-to the circumstances, and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not annear unon the books of the c5m- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 


W. F. MURPHY & CO,, Inc. 


RESIDENT MANAGERS 


Chicago Bonding & Insurance Company 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
Union Trust Co. Bldg., JERSEY CITY 


Telephone Montgomery 3283 


“$2,500 FOR $1” 


To-day See, Write or Phone 


J.N.S. Brewster & Company, Inc. 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


(Brewster Building) 


About the new and original Conti- 
nental Automobile Personal Acci- 


dent policy sold at an annual premium 
of $1 to persons who buy a Continental 
Automobile Liability policy—It’s a big 
business getter and is sold only by the 


Continental Casualty Company 


=H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


General Offices, CHICAGO, ILL. 


mE EEE) Ue eee 
a capacity other than that of a .bona’ fide 
owner; and this afhant has no reason to he: 
lieve that an-, other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or ‘other securities 
than as so stated by him. 
W. L. HADLEY,, Business, Manager: 
Sworn to.and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of September, 1918. 
MARGARET M. O’BRIEN, Notary Public: 
Notary Public, Kings County, No. 21, Reg- 
ister’s \No. 118; certificate filed in New York 
County, Clerk’s No. 46, ‘Régister’s .No. 10045; 
certificate filed in Bronx ‘County, Clerk’s No. a 
Register’s No. 208.’ 


Commission expires March 30th, 1920, 
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15°*PER DAY WILL BUY A"50% LIBERTY BOND or *2000% LIFE INSURANCR 


Zui ! 
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OUR POLICY FEATURES: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
TOTAL DISABILITY—SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT— 
PAYS INSURED INCOME DURING DISABILITY 
PREMIUM PAYMENTS WAIVED DURING DISABILITY 
AT DEATH—FACE OF POLICY, WITHOUT DEDUCTION 


Se 


FOR DISABILITY PAYMENTS, PAID WITHIN 24HOURS 
OF RECEIPT OF PROOF OF DEATH sisi‘ tC ee 


WRITE US TODAY—We have territory open and best commissions 


_ Insurance Company 


Reserve Loan Life pe INDIANAPOLIS) N 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS-—BACK UP OUR BOYS OVER THERE-——BUY LIBERTY BONDS 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


[SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics, EsTABLISHED ‘N 1899] 


A. WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Published by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, N. Y., under the act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Nineteenth Year; No. 43 


NEWYORK, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11, °1918° 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


WAR BUREAU ASKS 
DETAILS OF COMPLAINT 


Acting Commissioner Says Bureau 
_ Forwards Policies Within 24 Hours 
of Check’s Receipt 


ANSWERS NEW YORK MERCHANTS 


Regrets That There Has Been Any 
Dissatisfaction From Shippers 
Regarding Bureau 


Complaint made by members of The 
Merchants’ Association of the delay in 
issuing war risk insurance policies was 
recently called by The Merchants’ As- 
sociation to the attention of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance of the Treasury 
Department. In replying to the com- 
plaint Mr. William C. Rader, acting 
commissioner of the Marine and Sea- 
men’s Division of the Bureau, writes 
as follows: 

“Yours of recent date, addressed to 
Director De Lanoy, has been handed to 
me for acknowledgment, and in reply 
would advise that we regret to note 
that there has been any dissatisfaction 
in the operation of this Bureau on the 


part of shippers. 


“Referring to the last sentence of 
the first paragraph of your letter, stat- 
ing that the Bureau certificates are not 
available until a week or ten days after 
the steamer sails, we would state that 
except in cases where a risk has been 
bound provisionally, and we are await- 
ing final closing particulars from the 
assured or broker for the proper issu- 
ance of the policy, the Bureau has made 
it a point to forward the policy within 
twenty-four hours after application and 
certified check have been received. 

Anxious to Investigate 

“Tf, however, you have any specific 

case where there has been unusual de- 


lay, and you will be good enough to 
give us the full particulars thereof, as 
well as of any other cases of unusual 
delay, we shall be very glad to look 
into the matter and consider any sug- 
gestions you may have to make that 
will aid the Bureau’s endeavor to ren- 
der every possible assistance to mer- 
chant shippers within the limits of our 
regulations.” 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Sixty-five-Year Record for Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire,- Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full. War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


¥ LIBERTY BONDS $ 


The Insurance Policies 
of Freedom 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., 76 William St., N. Y. 


S PaReGISEG Fre LD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
i transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICAN ACTUARIES 
MEET IN CANADA 


Interesting Papers Read By Arthur 
Hunter, Percy H. Evans, F. H. 
Johnston and Others 


TUBERCULOSIS AND DISABILITY 


Suggestion for Change from Market to 
Amortized Valuation for Avoiding 
Abnormal Fluctuations 


The Actuarial Society of America met 
this week in. Montreal as guests of the 
Sun Life. Among those who read pa- 
pers were Frederick H. Johnston, “Val- 
uation of Bond Holdings of a Life In- 
surance Company”; Arthur Hunter, “An 
Analysis of Claims for Total and Per- 
manent Disability Benefits’; and P. H. 
Evans, “Note on Mortality by Habits 
Representation.” 


Mr. Hunter’s Summing Up 


“The outstanding feature of the tables 
of causes of disability is the high -pro- 
portion of disability from tuberculosis,” 
said Mr. Hunter. “This must be expected 
at the young ages. In general it may be 
said that the companies are declining to 
giant disability benefits of the present 
liberal type to young men who are un- 
derweight and have a family record of 
tuberculosis; or, in some instances, to 
ycung men who are very light weight 
even though they do not have a family 
record of tuberculosis. 


“With regard to insanity, the com- 
panies are generally following the prac- 
tice -of not granting disability benefits 
to applicants who have shown any men- 
tal weakness in’ the past, or to those 
with a strong family taint of insanity. 
On account of the much longer period 
over which disability annuities are pay- 
able in the case of insanity than of tu- 
berculosis, the former is the more seri- 
ous condition. 


“Tt is evident from an analysis of the 
causes of disability that such e‘fects 
of syphilis as locomotor ataxia and pa- 
resis have caused a. distinctly larger 
percentage of claims in some companies 
than in others. The lesson seems to 
be that there is a distinct increase in 
the hazard and in the cost of disability 
benefits when applicants with a history 
of syphilis are granted such benefits. 


Eye Impairment 


“Unfortunately, the causes of disabil- 
ity do not enable us to answer some 
questions which are brought up at the 
present time. For example, is there a 
distinct increase in the risk on account 
of one of the applicant’s eyes having 
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been lost, or seriously impaired? Is 
there a marked increase in the acci- 
dent rate as the result of loss of one 
leg, so that disability benefits cannot 
be granted at normal rates to appli- 
cants so maimed? These questions 
cannot probably be answered until one 
or more companies have taken suffici- 
ent of such risks to find by experience 
the additional cost, if any, of the dis- 
ability benefits.” 

In his paper on “Valuation of Bond 
Holdings,’ Mr. Johnston proposes to 
use for bonds purchased prior to 1917 
the market value as of the end of 1917, 
and latez valuations by the amortization 
method, thus substituting the value in 
1917 of bonds already held in place of 
the cost price. In this way a change 
from market to amortized valuation 
would involve no abnormal fluctuation. 
Thus, the paper is a suggestion of a 
method of avoiding the confusion of a 
change from one plan to another. 

He gaid in part: 

“The amortization method avoids 
some of the difficulties of fluctuating 
values, but the statutory provision per- 
mitting the use of this method goes 
back to the original cost and the chang- 
ing over to its use would cause an ab- 
normal condition in the case of any 
company heretofore using the so-called 
market value basis. 

“At the end of 1917 there was a dif- 
ference of 71 points between the amor- 
tized values and the market values, so 
that in the case of a company changing 
its basis its apparent progress would be 
a distortion of the facts. It would seem, 
therefore, that to meet the situation a 
system which would cause less disturb- 
ance should be devised. Such system 
should also be one which will obviate 
the necessity of any future adjustment. 

“Incidental to the subject and as an 
aid in working out a concrete case which 
will be given later the following table 
has been prepazed. This table shows 
a proportion of bonds which mature in 
each decade in the present century: 


Wipe bowl: Oreste. srs 16.07 
1920-1929 Sores ay miener sis 44.43 
19302939 ioe eretenertee i= 8.35 
L940 = G49 eee catatels =i 10.54 
AQ OFUGDO!” ince cpeueerets oh 10.45 
TSG0-1 969) te ecerseeer nl 2.96 
HO ZO19T9) conser sie Al 
ADSO-1989 Lica ene 1.16 
1990 and after ...... 5.83 

100.00 


“The average time to maturity is 
slightly under twenty ‘years. 

The Precedent at End of 1914 

“Tn considering a possible solution to 
the whole question there are two Cir- 
cumstances to be remembered: 

“Wirst, that a precedent was created 
at the end of 1914, at which time the 
Stock Exchange was closed and the 
values authorized were as of June 30 
of that year, and again at the end of 
1917, though the Stock Exchange was 
not closed, the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners ‘recognized 
the probability that the participation of 
the United States in the world war 
would affect the bond and stock mar- 
kets to such an extent that market 
quotations on any fixed date would not 
represent the zeal values on standard 
securities.’ A committee appointed for 
the purpose decided ‘to prepare the 
values by adding together the market 
values as of November 1, 1916, Febru- 
ary 1, May 1, August 1 and November 
1, 1917, and dividing them by five en- 
ter the results in the book as the prop- 
er values to be allowed as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1917.’ 

“Second, the legal provisions in some 
states permitting the use of the amor- 
tization method. The following states 
have such a provision: California, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin. This provision is substantially 
the same in each state and describes 
the method of amortization, using the 
purchase price if not in excess of the 
then market value as a. starting point, 
and also excludes any bonds in default 
as to principal or interest. With the 
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exception of Connecticut the section of 
the law on this subject also provides 
that a corporation may return such 
bonds at their market value or their 
book value, but in no event at an ag- 
gzegate value exceeding the aggregate 
of the values calculated according to 
the rule prescribed. 
Falls Short 

“The statutory provision for amorti- 
zation supplies a sound principle for 
ascertaining the values, but falls short 
of meeting the present condition by 
fixing the purchase price as the initial 
amortization value, and hence involv- 
ing a violent change in going from the 
market value basis. It supplies, how- 
ever, a hint which is helpful in the pro- 
viso that book of market values may be 
used if not in excess of amortized val- 
ues. - The proposition which suggests 
itself is to find a set of values (which 
might be called ‘amortized market vai- 
ues of 1917’) following the principle of 
amortization but avoiding any shock by 
taking some other starting point than 


the original purchase price. The log- 
ical starting point would obviously be 
the values used at the end of 1917. 
The result would be a set of 
values thereafter free from any abnor- 
mal fluctuations and always well with- 
in the statutory amortized values. This 
method would also have the further ad- 
vantage that the amortized market val- 
ue of a bond purchased prior to the 
end of 1917 would be the same at the 
same point of time by whatever com- 
pany it was held; whereas, unde: the 
regular amortization plan it has differ- 
ent values at the same point of time 
according to its original cost. Of nec- 
essity all new purchases would have to 
be amortized from cost value. As con- 
crete examples of this proposition two 
cases have been worked out. One ofa 
bond bought at a premium and one 
bought at a discount, having about 
eighteen years to run, which is slightly 
less than the average time to maturity 
of present bond holdings as shown eaz- 
lier in this paper. 
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These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 
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“The bond purchased at a premium 
was a 5 per cent. bond, maturing Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, for which $1,086 was paid 
in 1910. Its regular amortized value on 
December 31, 1917, was $1,071, while 
its market value by the five-point meth- 
= was $920, and its quoted value was 

820. 

“The bond purchased at a discount 
was a 4 per cent. bond maturing Octo- 
ber 1, 1936, for which $843 was paid in 
1508. Its regular amortized value on 
December 31, 1917, was $881, while its 
market value by the five-point method 
was $730, and its quoted value was 
$610.” 

Effect of Alcohol 

In his paper on “Note on Mortality 
by Habits Representation,’ Mr. Evans 
adds another investigation on the ques- 
tion of the effect of alcohol. The pol- 
icies were divided into four groups, 
classified according to the use of ai- 
cohol. Mr. Hvans took note in speak- 
ing of the results that there was a 
tendency of those who drink a con- 
siderable amount to underestimate the 
amount of alcohol used with the result 
that undoubtedly many really heavy 
drinkers would be included with the 
class of moderate drinkers. The re- 
sults are in accordance with the re- 
sults in- previous experience of vari- 
ous companies, namely, that the total 
abstainer class showed the lowest mor- 
tality and the mortality increased with 
the amount of alcohol taken. 

The four groups that Mr. Evans made 
were: : 

1—Total abstainezs. : 

2—Moderate drinkers, in which was 
included those who did not exceed Ax- 
“ice limit of 114 ounces of alcohol a 
lay. . his 

3—Regular beer drinkers which in- 
cluded those taking four or more glass- 
es in any one day or a daily use of 
one or more. . oat) 

4—Regular spirit drinkers. 

The results found for the different 
classes were by the standard of the 
“Medico-Actuarial Table of Mortality” 
and were found to be 83-3/10 per cent. 
for total abstainers, 97-2/10 per cent. 
for group 2, 111-3/10 per cent. for group 
3, and 128-9/10 for group 4. 


DR. DUBLIN GOES TO ITALY 


Statistician of Metropolitan Life Ac- 
companies Red Cross Mlsslon 
Which Will Spend $12,000,000 


_Louis L. Dublin, Ph.D., statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life, has been se- 
lected to accompany the Red Cross 
Mission to Italy. It is a very high 
honor, for the Commission is one of 
the highest importance which may in- 
volve the expenditure of twelve mil- 
lions of dollars. 

At the request of the Royal Italian 
Government, the American Red Cross 
has organized a Commission of Amer- 
ican physicians and public health work- 
ers for service in Italy. Primarily, the 
work of the Commission is to further 
the organization of public health work 
throughout the kingdom. The Commis- 
sion will co-operate with the Royal 
Government and with the various pub- 
lic health societies and associations 
and hospitals and other institutions 
that are now at work in the various 
centers of Italy. Much emphasis will 
be laid upon the prevention and con- 
trol of tuberculosis, infant mortality 
and child hygiene. A well equipped 
department of publicity will spread far 
and wide well-written health pamph- 
lets. Publicity will also be developed 
through the local newspapers. Motion 
pictures giving health lessons will be 
shown in all the important commun- 
ities. The Commission has a large 
staff of American physicians and 
nurses, who will add to their number 
when they arrive on the other side. 
Schools of nursing will be established 
to increase the number of effective 
volunteer workers for both general 
public health work and for hospital] 
service. 
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Stewart Anderson 
With Mutual Life 


EDITOR BACK IN INSURANCE 


Will Be Assistant to Dr. Jackson, 
Head of Company’s Literary 
Department 


Stewart Anderson, one of the most 
capable and brilliant insurance editors 
in the country, has been appointed 
assistant to Dr. Jacob A. Jackson, head 
of the literary department of the Mu- 
tual Life. This department has for 
years turned out agency matter of un- 
usual value, some of it having had a 
yery wide circulation not only with 
agents of the Mutual but with agents 
of all companies. The department also 
edits “Points,” a paper which has al- 


STEWART ANDERSON 


ways treated life insurance questions 
from a broad viewpoint, and which con- 
tains articles which have frequently 
been quoted in the insurance press. 
Mr. Anderson who is an unusually 
intelligent student of insurance and 
_writes with a polish and conviction 
which have made his work distinctive, 
became generally known to the life in- 
surance fraternity as the editor of 
“The Radiator,” published by the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, one of the best 
publications in the entire insurance 
business. Not only able to write him- 
self Mr. Anderson had the rare ability 
of making insurance men write, too. 
He resigned from the Massachusetts 
Mutual to go with the Sheldon School 
of Salesmanship in Massachusetts, but 
he had been in the life insurance at- 
mosphere so long and cared so much 


for it that he could not be happy in 
other lines of work. 

Mr. Anderson has had an unusually 
interesting career, is versatile, speaks 
well on the platform and makes friends 
with those with whom he comes into 
contact. 


ELECT BISHOP PRESIDENT 

Mayor Littleton, of Chattanooga, 
welcomed the members of the Volun- 
teer Life’s $100,000 Club at the meet- 
ing of that body last week. The In- 
surance Commissioner also spoke. T. 
R. Durham was toastmaster at the 
banquet. J. W. Bishop was elected 
president; W. R. Ellis, of Houston, 
Tex., vice-president. 
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Q Your agents should read the 1918 Life Insurance 
Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Underwriter 
containing practical sales experiences told by the 


agents who had same. We have a limited supply of this 
edition on hand for distribution. Orders for same will 
be promptly filled while they last at 25 cents a copy. 
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CAN’T STOP WOMAN’S CHECKS 


Hard For War Risk Insurance Bureau 
To Catch Up With Its 
Work 


In discussing the tremendous demands 
made in the War Risk Bureau which 
would necessitate impossibly super- 
human energies “to catch up,’ Repre- 
sentative Gillett, speaking in Congress 
a few days ago, said: 

“Only within a few days a letter was 
brought to my attention where a wom- 
an said that she had written to the Wa- 
Risk Insurance Bureau half a dozen 
times trying to get them to stop send- 
ing her checks which did not belong to 
her. She had applied for an allotment 
under her own name, giving her full 
name, and her husband, a soldier, had 
applied for her allotment, giving sim- 
ply her initials. She had put her res- 
idence in one place with her father-in- 


law, and he had put it in another, and 
consequently every month she got a 
check for the amount her husband 
asked for and another check for the a)- 
lotment she asked for. Every month 
she sent back one of the checks, and 
asked them to stop sending her this ex- 
tra check. But no; they kept sending 
her two checks every month. She can 
not stop them. I do not suppose the 
Government will have to pay the checks, 
for fortunately this woman is unusually 
honest and will not allow even the Govy- 
ernment to force upon her money which 
does not belong to her.” 


Clinton C. White, secretary of the 
Puritan Life, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Providence, R. I., Industrial 
Committee in the next Liberty Loan 
drive and is devoting most of his time 
to the creating of an organization suffi- 
cient to personally reach the 890,000 
employees in sundry Providence in- 
dustries. 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 
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“ INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


War Risk Bureau Has 
Sent 6,500,000 Checks 


MILLION A MONTH GOING OUT 


Paying More Than 5,000 Monthly Com- 
pensation Checks—13,000 Employes 
in Bureau Now 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 7—Although 
no ceremonies were held to commem- 
orate the event, the Treasury Depart- 
ment this week took cognizance of the 
fact that the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance had completed its first year of 
work, the war risk insurance act havy- 


ing been signed by the President on 
October 6, 1917. 


In a statement issued, calling atten- 
tion to the completion of the year, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McAdoo gave 
the following summary of the work 
which has been accomplished during 
the past twelve months: 


“The administration of the Act by 
the Treasury Department through the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance during 
the past year constitutes one of the 
big war tasks of the Government. 


“In the twelve months just ending 
the Bureau has mailed more than six 
and one half million checks in payment 
of allowances and allotments represent- 
mg a total disbursement of almost 
$200,000,000 fer the care and . mainte- 
nance of the families and dependents o% 
our fighting men. 


“These wise and just provisions 
reach to every corner of the land. Ap- 
proximately one million checks a 
month are now being mailed regularly 
to maintain this protection. 

“The Act also provides that liberal 
compensation benefits, without cost to 
the soldier, shall be paid for death or 
disability incurred in the line of duty, 
and in addition that every man wear- 
ing the uniform, who desires to provide 
additional protection for his loved ones, 
may take out not less than $1,009 nor 
more than $10,000 of Uncle Sam’s in- 
surance against death and total per- 
manent disability. In the year past 
the Bureau has written nearly thirty- 
five billion dollars of this insurance or 
approximately as much ordinary life in- 
surance as there was outstanding with 
all the life insurance companies in the 
world at the beginning of the year. 
Our army and navy are more than 90 
per cent. insured and new applications 
are now being received for more than 
a billion dollars of this insurance per 
week. 


“The Bureau has made awards and is 
paying monthly compensation on more 
than 5,000 death and disability claims, 
and it is paying monthly installments 
of insurance on more than 9,000 insur- 
ance death claims. 

“In the performance of this threefold 
task the Bureau has within the year 
handled nearly 3,900,000 insurance ap- 
plications and more than 3,800,000 al- 
lotment and allowance forms, and it 
has been necessary to prepare and 
maintain under constant control more 
than 26,000,000 separate individual card 
records. The Bureau has received and 
answered more than three million let- 
ters. 

“From a small organization of twenty 
persons working in the basement of 
the Treasury Department one year ago, 
the Bureau has grown until it now has 
a working force of 13,000 employes 
occupying thirteen buildings in Wash- 
ington.” 


The John Hancock has_ subscribed 
$5,000,000 in Liberty Bonds for its New 
England Department. 

During the absence of Graham C. 
Wells (doing government work in Wash- 
ington), George W. Ryan is in charge 
of production in the Pittsburgh office 
of the Provident L. & T. 
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I have seen recently some agitation 
in the public press, but I have heard 
yery little of it elsewhere, as to the 
meaning of this great insurance adven- 
ture of which I have told. you—as to 
whether or not it foretold the invasion 
01 absorption of the business of lite 
insurance and of insurance generally 
by the Government of the United States. 
I have said in reply to this question, 
as I say now to you, that personally I 
have heard absolutely no tangible sug- 
gestion as to the Government absorb- 
ing the life insurance business, or any 
other insurance business. Nothing that 
bas been done up to this date can fairly 
be construed as accomplishing that pur- 
pose. The Government has confined 
itself strictly to providing for its own 
use insurance facilities which it could 
not obtain elsewhere up to this time. 
No man can tell what the future holds 
for any man or set of men or for any 
business or institution. In these days 
when the outstanding ordinary life in- 
surance in the civilized world is dou- 
bied within one short year as a result 
of this great war, it is obviously im- 
possible to gauge the future. Person- 
ally, I have no doubt that should it 
become necessary in order to’ win this 
war to take over any business, it would 
be done, and that such action would be 
approved by practically the unanimous 
voice of the great American people. 
(Applause.) These are not times when 
men can get an audience before whom to 
discuss prospective injury to their bus- 
iness or personal interests: I cannot 
conceive of any way in which the win- 
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Short-Hand Report of Chicago 
Speech Made By T. B. Love 


one of the most 7 fapartant of the year, 
Life Convention in Chicago 
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was made before the American 


ning of the war could be promoted py 
the Government engaging mm any busi:- 
ness which is not particularly connect- 
ed with the winning of the war. But 
when the war shall be passed and the 
millions of men now in the service shall 
be demobilized and come back, then 
there will be great economic problems 
in connection with all phases of the 
world’s activities which will be up for 
consideration. I believe in the institu- 
tion of life insurance and private life 
insurance; I want to see it preserved, 
not because it affordS a means of mak- 
ing money for those engaged in it,—l 
would not put it on so sordid a basis— 
but because of its definite advantage to 
the human race. What will happen to 
the institution of life insurance and of 
all insurance after the war is likely to 
depend upon the degree in which those 
representing the business are able to 
convince the American people, that it 
is a good thing for them and for the 
human race, and there can be no better 
illustration of that fact than to point 
ty a record of real service while the 
war was on. 


I appeal to you in closing to forget 
everything except the one thing that is 
now uppermost in the minds of men 
and women in the civilized world— 
“What can we do to win the war and 
compel the unconditional surrender of 
the foes of liberty and civilization.” If 
we win the war we can settle all ques- 
tions affecting our jobs after the war 
has passed; if we do not win the war 
our jobs will not be worth saving. 

But aside from considerations of pe- 
sonal consequences, let us be intelli- 
gently selfish enough to exert ourselves 
to earn our share of the glory of win- 
ning this great struggle. 


MORTGAGE LOAN LETTER 


Commissioners Advise Companies of 
Detailed Data They Need Not 
Give Until After War 


Owing to the present excessive cost 
of printing and material, the difficulty 
of securing experienced clerical assist- 
ance and conforming to ‘the resolution 
adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners at its recent 
session in Denver, the Colorado Insur- 
ance Department will not, until further 
notice, require the detailed information 
in Schedule B of the annual report as 
to mortgage loans, but will accept in 
lieu thereof the following data: 

Amount of principal unpaid Decem- 
ber 31, 1917; amount loaned during 
1918; amount paid on account or in 


full during 1918; amount of principal 
unpaid December 31, 1918; past due 
interest December 31, 1918; interest 
accrued December 31, 1918; gross 
amount of interest received during 
1918; total value of lands mortgaged; 
total value of buildings mortgaged. 

In other words the department will 
accept the totals of all items of Sched- 
ule B instead of an itemized exhibit. 
A form of Schedule B which may be 
inserted in your annual statement 
blank is herewith enclosed. 

The classification showing the total 
amount of mortgage loans on real’ es- 
tate in each state and foreign country 
should be filled in. 

This action is for the duration of 
the war only, and we reserve the right 
in the future to require ‘that Schedule 
B be completely filled in and filed. 


for yourself? 


floes your Policy guarantee to do? 


the Foliey: will, be paid. 


COND, that in case of death from any ACOIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


fece of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, that in case 


or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will b 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident 
tuarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury. 


Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
If so, read this, 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause $5,000, the face of 


it is 


of death from certain eee accident, $15,000, 
e paid. 

Disability Endorsement FURTHER 

the Com- 


pany will pay direct to YOU at the fate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 


but not to exceed 52+ weeks, 


after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate 


of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? 
a WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost 
s low. 


General Agents wanted in the following States: 
Ohio and the District of Columbia. 


sas, Michigan, 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


BENEFIT ORDER RULING 

There is nothing unreasonable in pro- 
viding in the bylaws of a mutual ben- 
efit association that after a certain age 
it will not accept a risk and also that 
after an insured has passed a specified 
age he may not be transferred from 
one class to another according to a 
recent decision in the case of Fox vs. 
Junior Order of United Mechanics de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina. 


J. T. Liles, vice-president of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life’s $1,000,000 Club, 
and a member of the State Senate of 
South Carolina, is the nominee of the 
Democratic party for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. This primary nomination is the 
equivalent to an election in South 
Carolina. 


More 
Power 
To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which, 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34, 
542,304.08. = 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
‘Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. y 


Build YourOwn Business - 


under our direct general agency contract — 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums | 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all désirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Amhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


@ AMARILLO 


DENISON, 
DALLAS. TEXARKANA® 
FT.WORTH ©, 


THE 
BIG 


"TEXAS GREAT] 


INSURANCE 
BEAUMONTe 
\PTARTHUR® 


“AUSTING 


SAN ANTONIDe 
*DELAIO COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
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Don’t Let Peace Talk 
Interfere With Loan 


SLOGAN OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


Redouble Their Efforts to Put Loan 
Across in New York and 
Brooklyn 


Most of the general agents of New 
York and a large number of agents and 
Home Office employes attended a meet- 
ing at the Bankers’ Club on Saturday 
to get final instructions in pushing Lib- 
erty Bond subscriptions. L. A. Cerf, 
in charge of the selling committee, and 
others were emphatic in warning the 
salesmen present that they must re- 


“double their efforts now that Germany 


is pulling every wire she can to win a 
partial victory through a peace maneu- 
ver. The unanimous sentiment of the 
meeting was that an oversubscription 
to the Loan will be the best answer 
that can be made to the German peo- 
ple that this country intends to prose- 
cute the war to the limit. 

William F. Atkinson presided at the 
meeting, the speakers being Judge Day, 
president of the Equitable; Mr. Cerf; 
the Rev. David Hughes, a Welsh par- 
son who spent two years in the 
trenches with the Welsh Fusileers and 
has lost twelve brothers in the war. 

Territory has been alloted to the var- 
ious offices about town and the agents 
are working harder than ever to put 
their share of the loan across. Life 
men are addressing group meetings in 
large numbers and are canvassing in- 
dividuals so that there will not be a 
person in the district unapproached. 
There is no body of salesmen who are 
doing harder and more conscientious 
and effective work than the agents of 
New York and Brooklyn, 

Reports are being made to A. Rush- 
ton Allen of Mellor & Allen, 149 Broad- 
way. 

The October 7 report of Home Office 
employes in brief follows with names 
of companies and captains: Metro- 
politan Life, captain, T. R. Richardson, 
$324,650; Mutual Benefit, William Win- 
ton, $166,600; Mutual Life, G. C. Keeler, 
$166,000; Equitable, Joseph Boldt, $154,- 
200; Guardian, George Leyser, $21,500; 
Manhattan, W. N. Stanley, $11,700. 

Some reports received up to Wednes- 
day noon by A. Rushton Allen follow: 


UU MICIEciO . eS @oaoess $1,103,800 
Minit BONEUG ....cccs00cees 361,850 
“ap iielelle: 2s Ae oe reac 271,750 
OMT cnc. es clase tees 105,000 
MMA VEUNEIEU as. ss o's gis's 23 9 ay 21,000 
wenn Hancock ..... 0.1... 508,200 
O18) UGS! 2 (er 324,800 
Timon Oontral, 2... dese. eees 208,850 
Manhattan 2.0... osesecess 80,550 
Connecticut Mutual ......... 18,650 


Provident Loan & Trust, $12,250, in- 
cluding home office’s $50,000 subscrip- 
tion allotted to New York. 

Mutual, $8,550, Home Life, $4,000. 

Brooklyn 

Prudential, $833,600, John Hancock, 

$222,950. 


THE LOAN IN HARTFORD 


Hartford is all qui vive over the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. Everything in 
business gives way to it. Printing is 
held up, stenographers of insurance 
offices are being loaned for the purpose 
of sending out circular matter, agents 
have practically quit soliciting pros- 
pects, the office routine is at a stand- 
still and is piling up. The Aetna Life 
has renewed its installment offer to 
its agents and employees and also to 
industrial concerns of Hartford of 2 
per cent. down, 3 per cent. on Novem- 
ber lst and 5 per cent. a month until 
paid. The Aetna Fire has subscribed 
$1,500,000 and the other companies are 
getting ready to come across. W. L. 
Mooney, agency supervisor of the Aet- 
na Life, is chairman of the city sales 
committee and has announced the fol- 
lowing insurance committees: Aetna 
Fire, Guy E. Beardsley; Aetna Life, 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


. :  . 2>_. Established. 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co., C. H. Remington; 
Connecticut General, Joseph C. Gorton; 
Connecticut Mutual Life, James Lee 
Loomis; Factory Insurance Association, 
H. L. Phillips; Hartford’ County Mu- 
tual, Edward .F. Harrison; Hartford 
Fire and Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity, D. J. Glazier; Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection. Charles S. Blake; 
London & Lamcashire, and Orient, 
Luther H. Bishop; National Fire In- 
surance Co., Fred B. Seymour; Phoe- 
nix, and Connecticut Fire, James B. 
Knox; Phoenix Mutual Life, Charles 
E. Johnston; Rossia, Carl F. Sturhahn; 
Scottish Union & National, Henry J. 
Houge; Standard Fire, H. A. Thorn- 
ton; Travelers and Travelers Indem- 
nity Co., W. R. Slocum. 

The life insurance committee con- 
sists of Lee C. Robens, general agent 
of the New England Mutual; F. A. 
Griswold, general agent of the North- 
western Mutual; Charles BE. Stockder, 
general agent of the Provident Life & 
Trust; Dwight G. Holbrook, manager 
of the Mutual Life, and R. O. Dunkum, 


-superintendent of the Metropolitan. 


Mrs. R. M. Bissell, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire, is chairman 
of the Women’s Committee in schools 
and Mrs. Morgan G. Bulkeley, wife of 
the president -of the~-Aetna Life, is 
chairman of the Women’s Committee 
for the entire state. 


*H. EB. Scott, auditor of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society,’ entered the 
service of the Society as a clerk in 
the Des Moines office. He is a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern. University. 


First Lieutenant J. A. Demarest, now 


“at the front, was formerly on the staff 


of the Equitable’s “Agency Items.” 
One of the first cases closed by R. 

S. Marshall, Washington, D. C., with 

Missouri State Life, was for $100,000. 


SPEAKS TO 


Judge Day Discusses 
Fiscal Side of Loan 


INSURANCE MEN 


Magnitude of War’s Expenditures— 
Financial Responsibilities of Nation 
That Must Be Met 


President William A. Day, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, which 
has subscribed $20,000,000 to the 
Fourth Loan, and which is pushing the 
sale of the bonds energetically and 
systematically through a large Home 
Office organization, discussed the fiscal 
side of the Loan in a talk to bond 
salesmen of all life insurance compa- 
nies, delivered at ‘the Bankers Club on 
Saturday morning. He thought the 
time for talking was over; that the 
issues are clearly defined; and it is 
up to everyone to work hard from now 
on so that the Loan will be a success. 
Beginning his talk he declared that the 
Equitable had decided to put all of its 
available resources behind the Govern- 
ment from the time our war with the 
Central Powers started; decided to 
work without stint in furthering the 
interests of the Liberty Loan and in 
participating whole-heartedly in other 
Government activities. 

Tremendous Appropriation 

Judge Day explained to the bond 
salesmen present how the Government 
makes its estimates of funds necessary 
to carry on the war; how these esti- 
mates are collated by heads of impor- 
tant departments for the consideration 
of Secretary McAdoo; how the Secre- 
itary studies them and presents his 
recommendations to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House; and 
how the recommendations are enacted 
into law. The fiscal year begins on 
July 1 and ends on June 30. Early 
in the Spring Mr. McAdoo sent to Con- 


ST eee eee Deer rT 


by calling at 


Siete at et hel fel et get et hed =e St 


REAL SATISFACTION 


NANA 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Coinpany in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 


all 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 


URSA SSeS eres 


Ciein 


gress his estimate of what would be 
required by the Government for the 
conduct and expenses of the war for 
the fiscal year—$24,300,000,000—and 
asked that that amount be appropri- 
ated. He also recommended to the 
Ways and Means Committee that it 
provide the legislation which would 
authorize the levying of one-third of 
that amount by taxation; the balance 
to be raised by borrowing. 

“No appropriation bill had ever been 
passed by any Congressional body of a 
Magnitude anything near $24,000,000,- 
000,” he said. “It was a stupendous 
sum, but on top of that came a deficit 
of $5,500,000,000 for war supply pur- 
chases not included in the $24,000,000,- 
000—contracts which had already been 
made.” 

This addition of five and a half billions 
makes twenty-nine and a half billions 
which must be raised either by taxa- 
tion or borrowing for the fiscal year 
1918-9. In addition, the War Depart- 
ment made an estimate that it must 
have at least seven billions more, mak- 
ing an appropriation for the fiscal year 
in all of $37,000,000,000. 

A Tribute to Great Britain 

At this point Judge Day stopped to 
pay a tribute to the wonderful accom- 
plishments of Great Britain, which 
carried the fiscal burdens of the Allies 
for nearly three years, despite the fact 
that the flower of her youth was water- 
ing the soil of France with its blood. 
Now, the United States has taken up 
its belated task and will perform it 
until the war is brought to a success- 
ful conclusion. Some idea of the mag- 
nitude of this task will be seen by the 
‘act that in the first year of our entry 
into the war we expended more money 
twice over than did Great Britain in 
its first year, and in the fiscal year 
ending June 30 next we shall have ex- 
pended more money than has Great 
Britain since the war started. Of her 
total expenditures of 35 billions nine 
o: them were in loans to her allies. 

In America’s first year in the war 
we loaned to the allies $5,500,000,000. 
This year we are pledged to loan them 
$6,000,000,000, which will be a part of 
the thirty-seven billions which the 
Government must raise. 

The Percentage of Taxation 

Judge Day pointed out that Great 
Britain, France and Italy have reached 
the limit of their taxing powers. They 
cannot raise more than they did last 
year. In the first year of our war 
from the time we entered until last 
September we raised in the way of 
taxation 26 per cent. of all of our ex- 
penditures. Now, Mr. McAdoo pro- 
poses that in this fiscal year of 1918-9 
that 33 per cent. of all of our expendi- 
tures shall be raised by taxation. 
France raised 16 per cent. by taxation; 
Great Britain 23 per cent., and Italy, 
12 per cent. 

Whether to raise money by taxation 
to pay the expenses and for the prose- 
cution of a war, or whether it is better 
to put the bulk of the burden on the 
shoulders of posterity, was a matter 
for economists to settle. The question 
may be asked: We are fighting for 
the preservation of civilization, fight- 
ing that the curse of militarism shall 
not menace the future generations. 
Why then should not posterity pay its 
share? 

Whatever the decision we must stand 
by it. In the meantime, the Allied 
armies must be fed, clothed and armed. 

Other Loans to Come 

Judge Day then explained that there 
are other loans to come. The people 
should buy to the limit of their re- 
sources. The Government presents the 
bonds paying good interests, with the 
best security in the world. If it want- 
ed to, Congress could tax the people 
50 per cent., or 75 per cent., or take 
their all, less the bed-rock cost of sub- 
sistence. It has the power so to do. 

Those who can buy bonds, and do 
not do so without stint are not only 
unpatriotic; but are selfish and short- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Canvassing Suggestions in Life 
Insurance Agents’ Bond Campaign 


tions, you have nothing to do but to 
report what he says. 


The fact that your prospect has sub- 


In our study of salesmanship we have 
found that the carefully thought out 
plan was by long odds the best. We 
believe in Preparedness. 

New York is different from other 
places in one respect— 

It is hard to “get to” the “big people.” 

Here is an easy method: 

Have a plain card, and when asked 
your business say you represent the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

An agent’s acquaintances 
capital. 

Here is a simple and perfect way to 
increase the list of your acquaintances 
very greatly and meet men that you 
could. not otherwise get to. 

(One of our agents so appreciated 
the opportunity for meeting people that 
he gave 5 or 6 days to soliciting the 
Liberty Bonds, when he was only asked 
to give two. It was the most profit- 
able campaign of his life in that re- 
spect.) 

You approach your man on a higher 
plane than a life insurance agent can. 
When you come again on your own 
business you will be received on the 
same high plane. 

Assuming you have 
man: 

We have found in our last canvass 
that an Approach of this kind was 
very effective: 


are his 


reached your 


Approach. 
Mr. Jones: 


I am Mr. Brown. 

The Federal Reserve Bank for this. district 
in charge of the Liberty Loan has asked me 
to favor them by calling on you. This is not 
my. business and I get nothing for this work 
but the satisfaction of serving, my country. 


You know only — days remain’ in 
which: a man may demonstrate his patriotism, 
and «at the same time secure what our best 


bankers declare ‘is the standard security of 
the world. 

(I have already bought bonds). 

You have already subscribed? (Fine! Let 
me ask whether your subscription is on the 


basis of past ‘or futuré savings. 

(What do you mean?) 

You know it is planned to pay for ‘these 
bonds out of future savings and the banks 


are assisting in every possible way. 

May I ask through whom did you subscribe? 

In your talk you' must constantly 
have in mind that. you are represent- 
ing the Government through the Fed- 
eral Reserve - Bank. You are asking 
no favors for yourself hence are under 
no restraint. 

Assuming -your prospect 
has taken the Bonds: 

Ask him to kindly tell you through 
which bank. 

If he resents this in any wise, ex- 
plain that your instructions are specific, 
and if he declines to answer your ques- 


states he 


seribed need not deter you. Ask him 
to increase his subscription. One of 
our men increased a subscription three 
times in the last campaign. 

When you go into an office be sure 
to speak to the head of the concern 
first. Whether he has subscribed or 
not, get his co-operation in approach- 
ing all members of his organization, 
either by ‘personal introduction or by 
letter of endorsement. This means 
from boss to office boy. 

As a result of experience, if a sale 
can be made, it can be made easily. 

Make your canvass brief and spend 
very little time. 

A part of your task is to see every 
man in your territory, since a majority 
of people have already made up their 
minds. 

Do not spend much time in argu- 
ment. 


Experience shows that our agents 
received wonderfully fine treatment 
everywhere. 

In your talk do not fail to lay stress 
on the fact that you have nothing to 
sell. 

You are offering the United States’ 
promise to pay with interest in ex- 
change for the U. S.’ promise to pay 
without interest. 

You are giving better than you get. 

The man who deals with you is out 
nothing. 

He is simply saving more money 
than usual. 

Stress the argument that Americans 
are proverbially poor savers, and this 
is what we are trying to overcome. 

As a people, we are wasters—not 
savers. 

It is essential that you should have 
an idea of what the banks will do. 

As an illustration of liberal terms— 

The Universal Savings Bank in the 
Singer Building, Liberty and Broadway, 
will accept $1.00 a week for a $50 Bond, 
and for any higher amounts in mul- 
tiples of $1.00 a week, with 4 per cent. 
interest on the deferred payments. 
However, any bank will make a deal 
that will be helpful. 

‘Ts it not true that this costs noth- 
ing? We only ask you to save $100.” 

If we preferred the sale of a $100 
bill a man would grin as though you 
were joking. There is no difference 
in this lead—both are United States 
Government obligations—both promise 
to pay, only the bond bears 4% per 
cent. interest. 

Remember, you meet your prospect 
as an equal—keep this in mind and 
preserve your dignity. 


Established 


developing the 


and - their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Bi 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets ........ qisdwlesesiee. dh aH oBoARndsonddS Sissahin ale la =:acofetelele oipltre elope eee « «eta $ 16,560,439.04 
Liabilities .........scseece ails isioas as0006 ApoaConE-aecaseacodade APADoSoeodon idle oe aie 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus....... Mais vahiee ainisTe wise ale @hicteeis Catvoracie siesee eens Roraitataeieess oe 3 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in Force.......ssecscees Sapuscnec alc Sina sists sen ocimetinemeaerene Aooresa eeee 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........c.ccscssecoscsessces 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly.............-s-sceeseceseee Wi celseet 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital........$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force...........(over).... $42,400,000 
Resources ............. ...ee-(Over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for...............- 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


‘Gh POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all _Provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 


State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON 


Vice-Pres. & Med, Dir. Secretary 


THE WESTERN AND. SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President Organized 1888 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Largest Industrial Company Also Issues All Standard Forms 
West of the Alleghenies of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 


A Record of Thirty Years of Progress 
TEN-YEAR PERIODS 


Insurance Policies 

D 31—1888 AOL 307 ie 389,073 Income Issued 
eS. a eam 274/290 ; 6,619,653 1888-1897 eee $ 1,744,102 387,702 
1907.....00. 2,916,339 39,503,485 IS9B=1907 ccs siescioweccietass 10,551,857 1,139,235 

1017 ee 14,008,422 115,099,807 1908-1917 .............-. 31,845,050 1,961,674 

— 


AGENTS WANTED in the Principal Cities of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of-life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 


posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


posit of the full legal reserve with the | 


CLAUD T. TUCK 
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Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for snformation 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


F ounded 1865 


New York General Agents 
and The Liberty Loan 


The Bastern Underwriter this week 
asked general agents of New York for 
information regarding what their offices 
have been doing in reference to the 
Liberty Loan. Among some of the re- 
plies received the following facts have 
been gathered: 

J. G. Batterson, 

This office has highly organized its 
Liberty Loan activities, and expects to 
sell bonds for a much higher amount 

than in the last campaign. 


T. R. Fell, Massachusetts Mutual Life 

‘The entire staff of this office has 
been working with the publicity de- 
partment of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, since August, and almost to the 
exclusion of all other business since 
the first of September. The work of 
agents has been to call upon people 
whose names have been given the of- 
fice by the Liberty Loan Committee 
ta ask them, or their firms, to donate 
to the Committee for the purpose of 
advertising the Loan in the newspapers. 
"The agents of the Fell office have been 
engaged to an increasing extent in this 
work, on each of the three loans which 
we have already had. On the Third 

an, when it came time for them to 
saa for subscriptions to bonds, Mr. 
Leach, of the Canvass Committee, re- 
quested that those of the Fell office. 
‘who thad already worked with Mr. Em- 
erson, should continue with that work 
instead of doing the usual canvassing 
for subscriptions. 

“For the Fourth Liberty Loan in the 
work above described, the office has 
had twenty-four agents, who have se- 
cured donations ranging from $5 to 


$5,000 each. Miss Lewinson, an agent, 
secured one for $5,000. Other agents 
have done almost equally good work, 


Travelers. 


have canvassed for donatio~s 


but have not been fortunate enough 
to get such a large subscription. Many 
agents have secured from fifteen to 
twenty donations. Of course, it some- 
times takes several interviews before 
securing some of the donations. “I find 
that up to Tuesday morning, our agents 
937 busi- 
ness houses, and made written reports 
to the Committee of the result of all 
interviews,” said Mr. Fell. “I do not 
know that your letter contemplated a 
reply of this kind, but this is part of 


the work that I believe is not well un- . 


derstood by the public generally. Those 
in charge of the Loan consider it most 
important.” 


Perez F. Huff, Travelers 


Every agent. has been instructed to 
practically devote his entire time to 
the Liberty Loan, and results are being 
accomplished. The first thing Mr. Huff 
did was to place this organization on 
a 100 per cent. basis, so as to set them 
a good example. 


Goulden & Cook, Connecticut General 


This general agency has mailed to 
3,000 brokers and agents the following 
letter: 

The Connecticut General Life offers 
to finance the payment of the 4th, Lib- 
erty Loan Bonds in amounts from $50 
to $1,000. Payments may be made at 
the rate of 5 per cent. monthly, and 
interest at 4%, per cent. will be paid 
on each installment by the Company. 
Please notify your employees, friends 
and relatives. 


John M. Richle, Equitable 
This office is directing its main ef- 


forts towards employers of labor who. 


have not given their employees an op- 
portunity to subscribe. It has been 
found that whereas employers had sub- 
scribed, employees often have not. For 
this reason the Riehle office devised a 
simple method for an employer to can- 
vass his employees, which method has 
so far worked admirably. i 


E. W. Allen, New England’ Mutual 
This office is having marked success 


Service—First, Last, and Always 


The agent who is selling insurance in a company which for sixty-seven years has 
been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. Wherever he may be, he 
will find enthusiastic friends ready to bear witness that there is no better company 
in the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. Our enviable record for service in 

fect protection we furnish, make a com- 


h t and the low net cost of the per 
binétion the real worker in the field. 


bination that assures success to any 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


“MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
- BIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. . 


D Springfield, Massachusetts 
-- Incorporated 1851 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


re 


INSURANCE COM 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


with the group plan, having sold more 
than $600,000 worth of the bonds by the 
time The Hastern Underwriter went to 
press. Four men in the office have been 
doing the speech-making at industzial 
plants and other places: Mr. Allen, 
George Smith, John C. Dempsey and 
T. H. Hodgkinson. Accompanying them 
have been agents and other representa- 
tives of the office to handle the details 
of the selling after the speakers have 
aroused the enthusiasm. 'The average 
amount of bonds has been $1,500. 


~ Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life. 


“The only idea which we are trying 
to put into the hands of our canvassers 
is the enclosed sheet, which points out 
according to a person’s income the 
amount he should subscribe to the 
Liberty Loan, and the way to control 
his subscription,” said Julian Myrick. 


'“This method seemed to us to be the 


obvious one, for whereas, a great many 


_ people subscribe from patriotism for 


more than they can afford, the ma- 
jority subscribe for very much less 


.than they can afford, and by establish- 


ing some standard to guide them we 
are getting better results.” 


If a clerk or wage earner making but $1,000 
can buy a $50 Liberty Bond a year (millions 
of them are doing it) it is no sacrifice for a 
$5,000 man to lend $500 to the United States 
Government. 


What Everyone Should 


WHAT EVERYONE Do if He CAN—and 


‘CAIN (DO He (Can if He WILL 
: Bond 

Income Minimum 

$1,000 5% $50 774% $75 
2,000 714% 150ane 121%4% 250 
3,000 8% 250 15% 450 
4,000 9% 350 17% 700 
5,000 10% 500 20% 1,009 
7,500 15% 1,000 30% 2,250 
10,000 25% 2,500 40% 4,000 


(These schedules 
Income Tax.) 


The balance of all personal incomes over 
$7,500 can be loaned to the Government, given 
to the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Belgium, French 
orphans, etc. Enough for essentials will be 
left. Learn the difference between essentials 
and non-essentials. 

A. soldier gives 
always 100. 
for you? 


ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS 


AUTOMOBILES: A pleasure car is worse 
than a. non-essential—it is a contra-essential. 
Put your car to some useful purpose or put it 
in storage. Don’t drive down town to business. 
You block traffic and waste gasoline. The 
Allies need that gasoline. Release your chauf 
feur for work’ in the Army, factory or farm. 


take into consideration the 


his all. His -percentage is 
Are these percentages too, much 


If you must have a chauffeur, get one over 
forty or fifty. 

AMUSEMENTS: The theatre twice a month 
is enough for anyone. Too many moving pic- 
tures dull the mind. There can be more amuse- 
ment, relaxation and mental diversion in a 
6-ft. book shelf than all the shows on Broad- 
way. Turn to the genius of Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Lamb, Hugo, Dumas, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
or to our own champions of liberty: Whittier, 
Emerson, Holmes, Wendell Phillips, Thoreau, 
etc. Every library has some of these men’s 
great works—masterpieces that stirred the 
minds and souls of our fathers. The cabaret 
is a poor substitute for them. Let the masters 
be your diversion and not diversion your 
master. 


FOOD: Two square meals a day are enough 
for office workers. If breakfast and dinner are 
your big meals, a bow! of milk is enough for 
lunch. If lunch and dinner are your substan- 
tial meals, coffee and war bread are enough 
for breakfast. In eating, use your brains, as 
well as your stomach. Everything that Mr. 
Hoover says is vitally true. Because you have 
always done certain things is no good reason 
why you must keep on doing them. For in- 
stance: |Sugar in coffee is not an essential. 
It’s just a habit. 

STIMULANTS: If you must drink, 
yourself to one glass of beer a day. 
must smoke, 


limit 
If you 
one cigar after dinner will give 


more enjoyment than ten during the day. Let 
the soldiers- have the “smokes.” 
SERVANTS: One is enough, and_ often 


more than enough, except in large families or 
on the farm. HOUSEWIVES!—Learn to do 
your own work. Take an interest in your 
children’s studies. Governesses, butlers, valets, 
etc., unless too old for other work, are non- 
essentials. 


TRAVEL: Don’t take long vacation trips. 
Spend your vacation in your garden, or if you 
haven’t any, in someone else’s garden. 


THE SOLDIER GIVES UP EVERYTHING!— 
Except the fight 
WHAT ARE YOU GIVING UP! 


R. W. Goslin, The Prudential, Brooklyn. 


Mr. Goslin, of this office, is vice 
chairman of the Metropolitan Canvass 
Committee. Up to October 8 The Pru- 
dential team had secured 10,960 sub- 
seriptions for $1,052,950. This division 
is out for $3,000,000 and expects to 
make it. The slogan is $5,000 per 
man. One feature of the work is a daily 
bulletin. 


Robert L. Jones, State Mutual. 
Mr. Jones iS chairman of the com- 


‘mittee of assignments for the life in- 


surance end of the Loan, the duty of 
the committee being to allot the terri- 
tery to the various agencies. The prin- 
cipal. occupation of Mr. Jones, there- 
fore, is to convince each agency that 
the territory which the committee 
awards is the best in town. 


(Continued on next page) 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force » 
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Loan Activities 
of General Agents 
(Continued from page 7) 
Jos. D. Bookstaver. 

A number of distinctive features 
‘characterize the campaign of this of- 
fice. Several. of its staff were selected 
‘as speakers by the Liberty Loan com- 
mittee in this and the past campaigns 
for their ability to speak various. lan- 
guages and this knowledge applied to the 
solicitation of factories and office build- 
‘ings. was one of the large factors in 
enabling the Bookstaver agency to rank 
first among the New York Liberty Loan 
producers of the Travelers in the last 
loan. In the present campaign the men 
are pursuing the same tactics but Mr. 
Bookstaver attributes their greater en- 
thusiasm to the personal popularity of 
Earles F. Holmes, of the New York 
office of the Travelers, and the im- 
petus he gave them at their organiza- 
tion meeting. Mr. Holmes told the 
agents every general agency in this 
territory was out to beat their record 
and so fired their enthusiasm by his 
personal example and by claiming the 
privilege of being the first subscriber 
of the campaign with an application for 
a. $1,000 bond, that every man present 
pledged his greatest effort and within 
a few minutes they raised $6,850 in the 
room. The enthusiasm was still fur- 
ther fired by the awarding. by Mr. 
Holmes of the prizes offered by Mr. 
Bookstaver to the leaders of the last 
campaign and it is being kept alive by 
‘frequent meetings of the teams, com- 
petition for individual honors among 
the men and their determination to 
again take first place in this campaign. 
L. E, Baldwin, New England Mutual 

This office is making it a point to see 


that every person in its allotted terzi- 
tory is personally canvassed. 
R. M. Simons, Home Life. 

This office is right on the job and is 
meeting with success. 

J. A. Goulden & Son, Penn Mutual. 
- This office is working to meet in sat- 
isfactory fashion the requirements of 
the Atkinson committee. 

Marie Little, Equitable. 

Miss Little says: “We are simply 
living Liberty Loan.” 

George A. Kederich, New York Life. 
’ This office says it is carrying out 
the home office’s intensive campaign 
to the best of its ability. 


RECEIVED BY McADOO 


American Life Convention’s Resolution 
Making Liberty Loan Pledge of 
American Life Convention 


Washington, D. C.; Oct. 7—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury “has received 
from HE: G. Simmons, president of the 
American Life Convention, a copy of a 
resolution adopted at the 1918 annual 
meeting in. Chicago. é 

The resolution calls attention to the 
fact that: the British Government has 
zequested: British, life insurance com- 
panies to invest 20 per cent. of. their 
assets in British waz loans, and pledges 
the companies comprising the Amer- 
ican Life Convention to invest in Lib- 
erty Bonds “not only 20 per cent. of 
their assets, but any such amount as 
may be necessary.” . 

The convention is composed of 113 
American legal reserve, life insurance 
companies . domiciled in thirty-four 
states. 


nearly five hundred millién ‘dollars. 


‘These companies have insu>- , 
ance in force of three and one-half bil- | 
lions... of dollars and total assets ‘of © 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Life Insurance Has A to Z Rea- 
sons for Increased Production 


America now the richest country in 
the world, 275 billions against 188 a 
few years ago. " " 


Business increasing at greater rate 
than ever in our history. 


Country’s annual income has” ‘in 
creased from 35 to 50 billions, 


Decrease in the purchasing power of 
the dollar except tor life insurance. 


Everybody employed and certain of 


.employment for years to come, at good 


pay. 


Farmers prosperous, and good: prices 
from their products guaranteed. 


Government itself has been forced to 
help furnish life insurance for war 
needs. 


Home and fireside protection needed 
more than ever. - 


Inheritance tax made so high that 
life insurance is essential to adjusting 
estates. 


Justice to the family, to dependents, 
to one’s self, now speaks louder than 
ever ior preparedness for the future. 


Knowledge of the value of life insur- 
ance is fast becoming universal. 


Laborers are rapidly graduating into 
the class of capitalists. 


Money is plentiful, the per capita 
circulation is over $52, the highest 
mark ever reached. 


New insurance written by the govern- 
ment—30 billions—a great object les- 
son. 


Object lesson of the war casualty list 
stimulates life insurance to keep the 
home fires burning. 


Personal credit at the bank now must 
take life insurance into account. 

Quick assets required for estates on 
account of high war taxes make insur- 
ance the ideal investment. 

Rich men are more numerous than 
ever, more favorably disposed towards 
life insurance. 

Safety is the essence of the insur- 
ance contract, is sought after now by 
every prudent interest. 

Trade and commerce expanding, and 
business life insurance increasing in 
demand. 

United States has set its approval 
upon the system and by war insurance 
furnished an object lesson that appeals 
strongly to every citizen. 

Victories in war and in peace are 
made certain by life insurance—it ban- 
ishes the blackness of the future to 
the family and nerves a man to high 
courage. 

Women by the millions have been 
drawn into business life and become 
prime prospects for insurance. 

Xtra hazards to life and to fortunes, 
which have multiplied -latterly,. force 
the thought of life insurance upon the 
minds of the people. 

Young men mainly, are being insured 
by the government, but the average 
age of insured people is on the in- 
erease. 

Zero record for bankruptcy and fail- 
ures demonstrates the soundness’ of 
business and the promise of greater 
progress as nothing else could.—tinter- 
national Lifeman. 


BROKERS! 


KEEP PCSTED 
BY READING 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 :a° Year!” 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE of & Louis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 


It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 
If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 


and General Manager Agencies MASSEY WILSON, President 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING | 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


Received in Income...........20.eeeceeeseees $667,884,000 
Paid Policy-holders ................sseceeees 382,875,000 
Increased its ResourcesS............2.escecees 215,272,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force.............. 503,535,000 
THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 
In Income arc«.« Hoe eos > civ ne © sueisthagersiais ebecetuieks $27,325,000 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders............... 25,337,000 
In New. clnstiraneéaakcccth slice 6c cpociee ol ecattnre ened 119,917,000 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
entire income. It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to - 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were. 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The | 
company had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been. 
appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest: 
of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 

The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan. : 

There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow. Division, has. already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept 
applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. ; 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


_ Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 


Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
and in time of peace.* 7 ; 


, The Government has recognized this in' the provision made by life 
_ insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less isa slacker. ote ai 
i \ & & O76E 

~“““NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO.: °*-*) + pai: 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. - 
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How They Write 
Half a Million 


_NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL TALKS 


‘Successful Producers Give Advice to 
Other Agents and Recite 
Experiences 


_ A feature at a  zecent meeting . of 
Northwestern Mutual Life men was the 


testimony of producers telling how they ~ 


top half a million a year. Some ex- 
tracts follow: 
Herman Duval, New York 

To begin with, keeping everlastingly 
at it is absolutely necessary. A good 
rule for you gentlemen to follow is to 
make up your minds to work at least 
six hours every day in the field, and 
never to spend more than two hours 
in your office. When you once leave 
your office don’t return until it is time 
to quit. In other words, if you start 
out say at 10:30 in the morning, keep 
right on going, not making any differ- 
ence whether you write one, two, three 
or four applications and when it gets 
to be about 5 or 5:30, then it is time 


‘to go back to-your office, if you care to, 


‘otherwise go right home, as I very 
often do. Don’t go back to the office 
at all. I find that I lose more business 
by staying in the office than by going 
out after. it. Consequently I think that 
if all of you boys would get out as 
eften as I do, you would do just as 
much-as I do. When you call on a pros- 
pect and you are told that he is busy, 
or that he is out and will zeturn in a 
few minutes, I think it would be wise 
if you go out and see somebody else 
rather than wait in. his office, because 
by waiting in his office you are very 
apt to get stale, and lose your pep. So 
I invariably, when that happens, drop 
in on somebody else on the same floor, 
or go up on the next floor and try to 
sharpen my wits in order to be more 
ready for the man that I am after. 

While calls are very essential, it is 
just as necessary to know who not to 
callon. I think that is sometimes even 
more important than calling on your 
prospects. I find that by elimination I 
largely increase my business. For ex- 
ample, every month I: take out prob- 
ably from ten to twenty-five prospect 
cards, but of course when I do that I 
find‘it absolutely necessary to get from 
ten ‘to twenty-five new ones, to make 
up, for those that I cut out. 


I wonder if any of you gentlemen have 
ever considered how much business is 
lost by talking too much? When you 
make a telling point with your man 
stop and give the man a chance to ab- 
sorb it. Resist all temptation to talk. 
Don’t say anything at all in fact until 
he makes the next move, and you will 
find by that time, if you are already 
going pretty well, that by simply say- 


ing, “Will you be ready to see the doc- - 


tor at ten o’clock tomorrow?” or some 
other time, that he wiil invariably aa- 
swer and say, “Well, ten o’clock will 
not be just right; make it twelve 
o'clock at noon tomorrow, and I will 
try to'see him.” _ 

When you call on friends who know 
you are in the business, you will surely 
be asked how buSiness is.. When you 
™eet a man who makes that statement 


~ J think there is a good chance to get 


da some good licks on the existing con- 
\ditions of today. To show you what is 
‘possible by keeping ‘tat it, one “of the 


-*heatless’ Mondays that we experienced 


‘lines, 


‘THE EASTEHN 


—_—— 


UNDERWRITER 


Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 


Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


That the NorTHERN AssuRANCE Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 


surance; 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 


slogan is, and always has been, 


METHODS in its field work; 


CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


other American life company? 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Office 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from you. 


Address, CLARENCE L. Avres, President, " 


eee eee 


last January, I went out and called on 
a policyholder and took him to lujc: 
and by reason of that call I succeeded 
in placing $165,000 of insurance. This 
was on a heatless Monday when the 
office was cold. 


E. B. Stinde, Missouri 


My formula is to throw away that 
eight hour labor union card that so 
many of us carry. I work: with self-for- 
getful abandon. I work from “the cen- 
ter of things.” I think that is about the 
most important thing we can possibly 
do. Perhaps in one minute I can tell 
you an instance regarding “the center 
of things.” I approached a man several 
weeks ago. I went to his desk and 
said, “Mr. C. how is it that I have writ- 
ten so many of your friends for large 
lines of insurance, and I have mever 
written you?” I said, “These men are 
shrewd business men, leaders in their 
always buying the best. You 
need a large line of life insurance.” I 
didn’t know exactly why I should put 
my line high. I said, “You need a large 
line of life insurance, possibly $200,- 
000.” I said, “Sign this application 
for $100,000 which is your limit and I 
will talk to you about the balance 
later.” Of course, I had to say a few 
things about why he should do that. I 
said, “Mr. C., there is a definite liability 
against your estate that you don’t know 
about, of $200,000.” I knew he was 
worth a million dollars at least, and 
theze would be that much inheritance 
tax. I said, “In addition to that there 
is the decreasing purchasing power of 
the dollar.” I said, “Do you want a 
contented mind? -My proposition is the 
only thing that will bring you a con- 
tented mind, and it is the most valua- 
ble asset you can have.” 

H. G. Fricke, Nebraska 

I believe every man should, before he 
goes to his man, know his first name 
and his last name, his age, the age of 
his wife, the age of his children, what 
he owes and does not owe. Then, and 
not until then can he fit that man like 
a tailor fits a man-with a good suit of 
clothes. I don’t believe any agent has 
any right-to sell anybody insurance o> 
receive any commission thezefor unless 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


he gives him the right amount, and the 
kind that he should have. I think that 
is perhaps the key to my success. I 
have but one desire, gentlemen, that is, 
to live such a life so as to be called 
a worthy and honest agent of the great- 
est life insurance company that God 
ever made, the Northwestern. 


E. J. Kohn, Illinois 


The first is system. I arrange my 
cards, keep all my records in such 
shape that there is no difficulty in my 
locating any name or man or place 
without trouble. For instance, I never 
make a call in any particular neighbor- 
hood without looking over my cazds, 
which are arranged by streets, to see if 
there is anybody else that I should call 
on in that neighborhood. This is the 
second: I try to keep away, in a large 
city of course, from what is called the 
congested districts. In Chicago we 
have the “loop.” There must be a thou- 
sand insurance men calling on the peo- 
ple in this “loop,” a place about half a 
mile wide and half a mile long. Every 
man gets called on many times a week. 
I try to go to the outside parts of the 
city where there is less competition, 
and where you receive more welcome 
than you do in the congested parts. I 
find that calling on the man who you 
think won’t buy, pays. Many a time I 
have thought, well, so and so, I know 
he carries a large line of insurance; 
he won’t increase it; what’s the use of 
calling on him? I have called on him, 
and have sold him insurance. I don’t 
know whether it was salesmanship or 
I just happened to strike at the right 
time. But never pass up a man who 
you think won’t buy. When I first 
started in the inSurance business I was 
bashful, a little afraid to call on these 
men I met socially, old friends, men 
with whom I played golf and met 
through my business. After I was in 
the insurance business a month I sold 
a large policy to one of my closest 
friends. When he gave me a check for 
the policy I said, “Thank you.” He 
said, “What do you thank me for? If 
you can’t make money from your friends 
fzom whom are you going to make it?” 
From that time on I called on all my 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 
Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 


AS EVERLASTING. 
LLS 


Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 
Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


friends. Many and many a time I have 
heard men talk about the first and the 
second cail. There is no first call or 
second call with me. I call on a man 
whom I think I can sell, until I sell 
him, I had an example only last Fri- 
day. I called 6n a man at least once a 
month for the last two years. The 
man needed $100,000 corporation insu:- 
auce. He kept putting me off. First 
he went to California, then he went to 
some other place. Last Friday I went 
over there and said, “I'm going away 
this time. I’m going to Milwaukee, and 
4 want to take your application with 
me.” And I got it for the $100,000. At 
first I rode in a street car. Now I ride 
if an automobile. But at first I used 
to sit in the caz and think over what 
1 was going to tell the man that I was 
calling on. Now I don’t think what I 
am going to tell the man. I try to 
think before-hand what the man is go- 
ing to ask me, and think out the an- 
swers to the questions that he puts to 
me. In othe> words, I try to talk as 
little as I possibly can of my own initi- 
ative. I try to let him lead me on, aad 
tell me what he has got to say, and I 
try to prepare answers in advance. 
Lastly, I am loyal to the Northwestern. 
Every time I mention the name I talk 
Northwestern, and I try to prove that 
I represent the biggest and best com- 
pany in the country. . 


Dr C. E. Albright, Wisconsin 

I will tell you what I think helps us ° 
more than anything else, and I am go- 
ing to tell you a story that will illus- 
trate it. That is the recognition on the 
Fart of so many men that life insurance 
supplies a need that no other power on 
earth or above the earth can bring. I had 
delivered a policy to a very prominent 
Bohemian, a good-sized man, and he 
became somewhat reminiscent; he be- 
gan to think of his friends; he wanted 
them to have some of the same insgur- 
ance. So he asked me about one or 
two of them, one man especially, and 
he asked me how much insurance he 
carried. I said, “I am sorry to say that 
se far as I am advised he doesn’t carry 
any.” “Why not?” “Well,” I said, “I 
understand, that he is a Christian Sci- 
entist.” “What has that got to do with 
it?’ “Well,” I said, “I don’t know 
much about that, but I understand that 
the Christian Scientists hold that the 
Lord will protect those who are de- 
pendent upon us if we are called away 
without having made adequate protec- 
tion.” He scratched his head and fi- 
nally said, “Vell, he might do that in 
the old country, but he von’t do it over 
here.” y 


TO A MILLIONAIRE. 


General Agent Spalding, of Baltimore, 
Tells How He Uses Sinking Fund 
Argument 


General Agent L. A. Spalding, of 
Baltimore, has written a letter to the 
agency department of the Mutual Ben- 
efit, saying: 

“You will be interested in a little 
argument that I used today in solicit- 
ing a man worth a million dollars for 
insurance to cover his inheritance tax. 
It was something like this: The man’s 
name is Brown and he is the president 
of Brown & Smith, we will say, whole- 
sale chemical manufacturers. 

“Mr. Brown, if it should become 
necessary for your institution to issue 
$100,000 worth of bonds to mature in 
twenty years, how long would you wait 
to begin creating a sinking fund for 
their ultimate payment?’ 

“‘Tmmediately,’ was his repl-. 

“‘Mr, Brown, the United States Gov- 
ernment holds your personal bonds. I 
don’t know the exact amount nor the 
maturity date, but I do know that they 
are going to be paid. How long do you 
want. to wait to start creating a sink- 
ing fund for their ultimate payment 
and.how can you do so as well as you 
can. through the medium. o? insurance 
in good, legal reserve. companies?’” 
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Testimonials to Late 
Joseph Ashbrook 


PRINTED FOR FIELD FORCE 


A Remarkable Tribute to the Memory 
of a Much-Beloved Executive 
Officer 


A splendid tribute to the memory of 
the late Joseph Ashbrook, for many 
years vice-president and manager of 
the insurance department of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust, has been made by 
that Company through the issuance of 
a twenty-four page supplement to 
“Provident Notes.” 

The edition is edited by Thomas R. 
Hill, superintendent of agencies, who 
has done his work in a touching spirit 
of love and affection for one whose 
death is mourned by many- The sup- 
plement includes the tributes paid to 
the late Joseph Ashbrook by the in- 
surance papers, the officers of the Com- 
pany and officers of other companies. Al- 
so, there appear many pages of tributes 
and reminiscences from general and 
special agents of the Provident and 
others. There are included resolutions 
of three agency associations. The con- 
cluding pages consist of quotations 
from various addresses delivered by 
Mr. Ashbrook. 

All in all this. is an eloquent testi- 
monial to a man who gave forty years 
of his life to a successful pursuit of 
the loftiest ideals of life insurance. 
Provident Life & Trust Directors’ Reso- 

‘ lutions 

The Board of Directors of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust have passed the 
following resolutions: 


Whereas, this board has heard with deep re- 
gret of the death of Joseph Ashbrook on Eighth 
month llth, 1918, and 

Whereas, at a meeting of this board, held 
Eleventh month 6th, 1911, on the occasion of 
Mr. Ashbrook’s resignation ‘of the offices of 
director, vice-president and manager of the In- 
surance Department, this board adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Jisseph Ashbrook entered the service of this 
Company in Sixth month, 1866, one year only 
after the Company commenced business. 

“He has continued with it during the more 
than forty-five years since. Early in his career, 
he assumed charge of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Company. Largely through his ef- 
forts and wise management, the insurance busi- 
ness of the Company has been developed, and 
has attained its present proportions. 

“But of vastly more importance than the 
volume of business written, is the fact, that 
through those years when the life insurance 
business of the country*was béing demoralized 
by the practices of many ‘of its exponents, the 
manager of this Company persistently persevered 
in the course which he believed was right. 
and thereby ultimately gained for the Company 
a reputation for conscientious management and 
fair dealing which is, we believe, unexcelled. 

“Joseph Ashbrook’s thorough knowledge of 
the practical business of life insurance, his 
ability to present clearly his views in public 
or private speech, before legislators and ‘others 
of influence, and above all, his sterling char- 
acter, make him reputed the country over, as 
one of the leading men of his profession. 

“In recognition of his great services to the 
Company, he was elected early in 1906 a di- 
rector and vice-president of the Company, still 
retaining also the title and position of man- 
ager of the Insurance Department. 

“He now asks to be relieved from the respon- 
sibilities of these three offices because of the 
serious impairment of his health. 

“With profound regret the board accepts his 
resignation and hereby appoints him Insurance 
Adviser of the Company, with the understand- 
ing that he shall not feel under any obligation 
to be in attendance at the office except as his 
health and convenience may permit, and with 
the hope that he may be spared many years to 
serve the Company in the capacity for which 
he is so abundantly qualified.” + 

It_is therefore Resolved, That this board now 
confirms and corroborates the expression of ap- 
preciation of the ability and high character of 
Mr. Ashbrook and of'‘his long and invaluable 
services to the Company, which appreciati'on 
is contained in the foregoing resolution. 

Since the date last named, although the con- 
dition of Mr. Ashbrook’s health prevented him 
from taking an active part in the affairs of 
the Company, he retained a desk in the office 
of the Company, to which he was a frequent 
visitor up to about a year ago. During the 
Nast year he had been for the most part con- 
fined to his home, During all this period he 
never lost his interest in the Company and 
always watched its progress with the same 
pride. as in the days when he petsonally had 
so much to do with its. success and reputation. 
The memory of his connection with the Com- 
pany: will always. be treasured by ‘those. who 
knew him, and especially by those who were 
most intimately associated with him. in his 
daily work. j 
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Dawson’s Report 
On Puritan Life 


CONFIDENCE IN MANAGEMENT 


Ratio of Liability to Assets 130.22 Per 
Cent.—Praises Economical 
Production Activities 


The Puritan Life -of Providence 
which has $580,000 assets, has been ex- 
amined by Miles M. Dawson, the New 
York actuary, who makes a report on 
the company, saying in part: 

“Its annual premium income has in- 
creased in the ten years from $11,962.- 
73, to $103,802, and its insurance in 
force from $310,500, to $2,916,164, all of 
it held by persons living in Rhode 
Island or near by in Connecticut and 
thus attesting their confidence in the 
sturdy home company and its manage- 
ment. At the close of 1917, though but 
ten years in existence, it had more in- 
surance in force, placed on the lives 
of citizens of Rhode Island than. any 
one of thirteen other life companies, 
all much older and larger, and all but 
one. doing business in the state for 
many years and long before the Puri- 
tan was founded. 

“From the standpoint of strength and 
reliability, also, the Company ranks 
high. Its ratio of assets to liabilities, 
including policyholders’ reserves and 
full credits of their surplus earnings, 
is 130. 22 per cent., its surplus to policy- 
holders aggregating $160,919, out of to- 
tal assets of $576,947. Its assets are 
soundly and remuneratively invested in 
the highest classes of securities and 
Rhode Island mortgages. The Com- 
pany secured in 1917, acceptable new 
insurance, amounting to $401,718, with 
premiums of $12,848.14, at a total cost 
of only 58% per cent. for commissions 
and other compensation to. agents— 
this economical showing being due, no 
doubt, very largely to the field being 
contiguous to the home office and all 
agency operations being supervised 
therefrom. 

“Although, owing to the high repute 
of New England for solvent and re- 
liable life companies as well as to its 
own enviable record in this regard, the 
Company could doubtless secure a 
much larger business by opening of- 
fices in other states, the wisdom of 
first building firmly upon its good re- 
pute and honorable achievements at 
home has been demonstrated by the re- 
sults.” 


A WORD ABOUT LAPSES 


Their Ratio- To Mean Insurance in 
Force Misleading, Says Mutual 
Life “Points” 


“The solicitor is sometimes confront- 
ed with the so-called lapse ratio of a 
competing company, which may seem 
to be lower than that of his own com- 


pany,” says ‘Points,’ published by the 
Mutual Life. “This ratio of lapses to 
mean insurance in force is misleading, 
as are all ratios, but it is even more 
flagrant in this respect than many 
others. 

“A policy lapses only when it termi- 


nates by default before: a surrender, 


value of any kind has acczued. It ter- 
minates by surrender when the insured 
is granted extended insurance, cash, 


paid up insurance, or other value. Gen- . 


erally a termination by lapse is less 
detrimental than a surrender. 
“To illustrate. Lapses may be al- 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


most completely eliminated by an ex- 
pedient sometimes adopted. Policies 
which terminate at the end of the fizst 
year by failure to pay the accruing 
premium, mean a loss tu the company 
under any and all circumstances. Nev- 
ertheless, some companies allow ex- 
tended insurance for perhaps thirty 
days, or other surrender value, in a 
case of this kind. Such terminations 
will then be listed as surrenders and 
not as lapses, and the lapse ratio ac- 


cordingly will be very low and also 


very misleading as a basis of com- 
parison. 

“Notwithstanding this apparent im- 
munity from lapses, a company—that 
is, the persistent policyholders of the 
company—will suffer greater detriment 
under such circumstances than would 
have resulted had the policy actually 
terminated by lapse. The business has 
gone oi the books in either case. As 
a lapse, there would have been a loss; 
as a surrender, there would be a great- 
ev loss to the extent of the cost to 
the company of the surrender value 
allowed.” 


Judge Day on Lean 
(Continued from page 3) 


sighted, because the money must be 
raised and it will be raised either by 
the voluntary purchase of interest- 
bearing bonds by the people or by taxa- 
tion of the people. Too heavy taxation 
means the destruction of commerce 
and industry—it is to-kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. 

Judge Day concluded by eulogizing 
President Wilson whom he called “the 
great apostle who represents the united 
voice of the free American people, their 
free choice.” He said that words were 
inadequate to express his views regard- 
ing the state papers of the President 
in his exposition of the ideals of. de- 
mocracy. 


RIGHT AGENTS 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


Sale a's sats men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active.. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


8 you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a. progressive management and an unequalled. dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


> Fy 
ew 
UMONT-TEN> 
We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making ‘ 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, 


H. M. HARGROVE, President — :: 


ADDRESS 
Beaumont, Texas 


State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


REAL MUTUALITY for 
nearly THREE-QUARTERS OF 
A CENTURY has characterized: 
all Company activities to the 
advantage and satisfaction of 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions are made to our. 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, © 
Superintendent of Agencies. 


GREATEST | 
ILLINOIS | 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


a 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practicai Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The attention of the 
Mutual Benefit’s paper, 
“The Pelican,’ has been 
called to two additional 
interesting cumulative 
selling cases by Mr. M. B..Ames, -of 
Norfolk. He has written four cases in 
a certain firm for $33,000 of insurance 
and has also written recently the fourth 
and fifth members of one family, one 
of them twice. It pays to cultivate in- 
tensively. 

In the work of one week-end recently, 
Mr. Ames wrote eleven new applica- 
tions and converted three term policies. 
Splendid. 


Cumulative 
Selling 
Cases 


* + 


The new draft law 
has gone into ef- 
fect and within a 
few weeks the 
classifications will 
have been made and every man between 
18 and 45 inclusive will know his ex- 
act status. The effect should be ben- 
eficial to the life insurance agent. It 
will clear up all doubt in the minds of 
men both in the new and old conscrip- 
tion ages as to what extent they are 
to be called upon for military service 
and itthose deferred will have no hesi- 
taney in taking on further obligations 


Future As Seen 
By Northwest- 
ern Mutual 


and making financial outlays, says 
Northwestern Mutual Life’s “Field 
Notes.” 


The process of granting deferred 
elassification for dependency will em- 
phasize every man’s responsibilities to 
his family. He will have to state on 
his questionnaire the amount of income 
necessary to support his wife and chil- 
dren and the mental comparison with 
government pay and family allotments 
will make it easy for the life agent to 
show him the void that will exist if 
disease or accident should draft him 
and grant no pay or family allowances. 


The various official lists of “essen- 
tial industries” furnish a very access- 
ible and comple list of those who are 
making good wages and are financially 
able to purchase largely increased lines 
of insurance protection. 


Life insurance is not included in the 
non-essential class and although we 
realize fully the wisdom of this ruling 
and the justice of it, it is up to all-of 
us to give even more proof of the es- 
sential and beneficient nature of our 
work by adding to our efforts, and in- 
creasing our efficiency in carrying the 
gospel of life insurance into every 
home. 


Patriotic work will continue to claim 
a considerable portion of our time and 
we will maintain. and improve our 
leadership in Liberty Loan and Red 
Cross drives until everyone will be 
forced to admit the whole hearted 
patriotism and unpazalleled ‘selling effi- 
ciency of ithe life insurance men of the 
United States. 

* * 
For insurance agents 

High Cost to understand accurately 

Of the full extent of the 

Living. diminishing value of the 

: dollar their attention is 

called to the following new story in 

the “Baltimore Sun,” of Thursday, last 
week. 

The cost- of living « on an average has 
advanced 80 per cent. in Baltimore 
during the past four years, according 
to the «report made by the women in- 
vestigators> 40 the Federal Burean of 
Labor Statistics, which, in co-operation 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
is assembling information_in all indus- 
trial centres for the purpose of read- 
justing | wages. The women investiga- 


er ee 


tors conducted their inquiry in Balti- 
more a month ago. The report was 
made public yesterday, says a special 
dispatch from ‘‘The Sun’s” Washington 
Bureau. 


The investigation included the ad- 
vance in price of clothing, furniture 
and furnishings, food, house rent, fuel 
and light, and miscellaneous articles 
which constitute necessities in every 
home. 


The greatest advance is shown in the 
cost of clothing for women. These 
articles have advanced 118 per cent., 
or more than doubled, in the past four 
years. The next highest advance was 
made in furniture and furnishings, 
which advanced 116 per cent. House 
rent shows the smallest advance, being 
only 12:86 per cent., or one-eighth in- 
crease. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics used 
the prices prevailing in December, 1914, 
as the basis upon which they computed 
their percentages of advances. With 
those prices they compare the prices 
which prevailed at four other periods— 
December, 1915; Decembér, 1916; De- 
cember, 1917; March, 1918; and Au- 
gust, 1918. 


These comparisons show that the 
biggest jumps have been made between 
the period of March, 1918, and August, 
1918, a period of six months. During 
this period the price of clothing for 
males went up 35 per cent.; clothing 


for females, 33 per cent.; household 
Pare 31 per cent.; food, 23 per 
cent.; house rent, 8 per ‘cent.: fuel and 


light, 13 per cent., and miscellanéous 
articles, 24 per cent., the average be- 
ing 24 per cent. 


During only one period were de- 
creases made: During the year from 
December, 1914, to December, 1915, 
food declined 4.08 per cent.; house- 
rents, 18-100 per cént., and miscellane- 
ous articles, 1.37 per cent. During this 
same period, however, males’ clothing 
advanced 2.46 per c¢ent., and females’ 
clothing, 303 per cent., whilé furniture 
and furnishings went up 5.59 per cent., 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


POMCICS Sees . «sr PeliveNiniets’’s 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
A SI Se so a $791,060,002 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
Secetalene seve elec.» & s enenehers @ $453,749,902 

It stood first in the world in gain in 
mcome. in’ W9l7 si... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a totai 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


ee ese: 


and fuel and light about % per cent. 


During the two year period from 
December, 1914, to December, 1915, 
clothing for males went up 22.46 per 


cent.; clothing for females, 25.09 per 
cent.; furniture and furnishing, 20.38 
per cent.; food, 20.87 per cent.; house 


rent, 85-100s per cent.; fuel and light, 
9.14 per cent.; miscellaneous articles, 
18.51 per cent. The average was 18.51 
per cent. 

During the three-year. period from 
December, 1914, to December,. 1917, 
clothing for males went up 49.55 per 
cent.; clothing for females, 54.75 per 
cent; furniture and furnishings, 20.38 
per cent.; food, 64.85 per cent.; fhouse 
rent; 2.86 per cent.; fuel and light, 
24.54 per cent.; and miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, 51.27 per cent. The average 
total.is given as 51 per cent. 

During the three-and-a-quarter year 
period from December, 1914, to March, 
1918, clothing for males went up 70.20 
per cent.; clothing for females, 85. 15 
per cent.; furniture and furnishings, 
85.04 per cent.; food, 60.34 per cent.; 
house. rent, 4.83 per cent.; fuel and 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843; The Mutual Life of New 
York ‘issued: the. first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 

Having completed its 75th: fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917; the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed’ policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS: THE COMPANY FOR: YOU. 


For terms: to producing agents address 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


light, 42.07 per cent., and miscellaneous 
articles, 56.80 per cent. The average 
increase is given as 56 per ‘cent. 
During the three year and /seven- 
month period. from. December, 1914, to 
August, 1918, clotl 1ing for males jumped 


105.04 per cent. : clothing for females, 
118. 20 per cent.; furniture and furnish- 
ings;°126104 per cent.: food, 83.69 per 
cent,; house .rent, 12,86 per cent.; fuel 
and light, 55,72. per. cent:, -and miscel- 
lanéous articles, 80.18 per cent... The 
average is given at 80 per cent. 
* * * 


It is better not to have so 
Some much, but to have the title 
Job to it. :It is better=to be a 
Hedgisms . plain working man and-not 
be nervous. when..a 

stranger speaks to you suddenly. 
Many men “are not happy when the 

light is out: 


The brain that requires the incensé 
of applause! does not function when it 
is alone; 

Nobody,.can endure aman who 
doesn’t know. enough not to claim that 
he knows something about something 
he-never heard of. Many people think 


they -are*called -when they only have 
been whispered. 
People have been reformed: in this 


country so long that. the country has a 
sort of nervousness We, are not al- 
lowed to enjoy what we have lived up 
to until’ we are given something new. 
People get: mixed in theirvideas.: They 
like to know where they are. 


INSURED BY MUTUAL 
List of Insurance Men Who Have Died 
Since Spring and Payments 
To-Estates 


Among the-insurance men who. died 
this year and. on whom the Mutual Life 
has paid policies are the following with 
the amounts: 


Reginald E. Burch, broker, Winnipeg, 
¢2,000; John S. Daniell, Atlanta, - $2,- 
510; P. GD Burns, Chicago, $2,000; B. 
Miles “Hutchins, ;Golumbus, Ind.; agent, 
$1,146; Dennison... Putnam,. agent, 
Hartley, Ia., $1,000; William A. Cooke, 
five insurance adjuster, New Ozleans. 
%5,009; John MacLachlan, Jersey City, 
$¢,000; Walliam,.S. Smith, broker, Mt. 
Vernon, =N.. Y., $3,303; Lawrence _ J: 
Fitzgerald, Auburn, N- Y., $5,241; Mel 
Mahan, agent, Swaithmore, $1,029. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary; W. E. Schram, associate edi- 


tor. The address of the officers is the 
office of this newspaper. Telephone 2407, 
John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1870. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


The action of the directors of the 
Great American Insurance Company in 
deciding to increase the capital stock 
to $5,000,000 is interesting in a number 
of ways, but principally from the fact 
that the money for the additional stock 
subscription is to come from the stock- 
holders and none of it is to be taken 
from the surplus, which on December 
31, 1917, had reached the comfortable 
figure of $8,527,719. It is doubtful if 
any Company has ever before called 
upon its stockholders for such a large 
sum as $4,500,000. The directors, how- 
ever, unanimously voted to do this at 
the suggestion of President Smith, and 
there is no doubt that the stockholders 
will concur in the proposition. When 
this is done the Company will have a 
surplus of $10,000,000. The securities 
of this Company are based upon actual 
values as of December 31, 1917, and 
would have been increased by $2,321,032 
had the securities been taken at the 
values authorized by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance. Commissioners. 
This would, accordingly, increase the 
surplus of the Company in the same 
proportion and would raise it to $12,- 
321,032. These are days when the sur- 
plus account is the one which is most 
closely scrutinized and the surplus of 
the Great American is a mighty strong 
talking point. 

It is about twenty-one years since 
C. G. Smith joined the Company. He 
came as secretary, and before that was 
the manager of the Factory Insurance 
Association, previous to which he was a 
special agent in the New England field. 
A few years ago he was made vice- 
president and then president. Under 
his direction the Great American has 
progressed along,sound and energetic 
lines, and the expansion move made 
this week was a natural development, 


HAZARDOUS LIFE RISKS 
In an editorial this week on “Insur- 
ance For Munition Workers” the New 
York°“Times” says: 


A- question that Congress should take 


up at/once is the insurance of workers — 


in munition factories under Govern- 
ment’ control. The Goverment insures 
the’ soldiers and sailors who go to 


~ THE .EASTERN 
France, and the workers in munition 
factories are told again and again by 
officers of the allied armies who inspect 
the plants that service at the front may 
be no more dangerous. Munition work- 
ers, women among them, are always 
in the shadow of death 
tasks. * * * The Government cannot 
disassociate itself from the employment 
of these people and the uninsuved risks 
they run in doing their bit to win the 
war. 

The editorial is somewhat sweeping 
by conveying the impression that peo- 
ple in hazardous employments are un- 
able to obtain insurance. This is not 
exactly correct. In life insurance the 
individual risk is rated according to 
the hazard, and few workmen are un- 
insurable from the company stand- 
point. While it is true that a man or 
woman handling TNT would have diffi- 
culty in finding insurance coverage 
there may be others in the plant who 
would be more fortunate. The situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the worker 
has been greatly improved by the: op- 
eration of group insurance where. the 
insurance averages are brought to- 
gether. Thus, risks formerly regarded 
as poor, such as railroad workers, are 
now covered by group insurance, while 
a similar policy has just been covered 
on a large shipbuilding plant where 
some of the risks are unusually hazard- 
ous just as others are not, the group 
certificates bringing them altogether 
under one coverage without discrim- 
ination. 

In compensation insurance the insur- 
ance carriers have met ‘the situation 
by forming The Associated Companies 
which is carrying hazardous risks. In 
fire insurance the companies have 
formed an excess line pool which will 
give insurance. coverage to plants 
which because of their hazardous mna- 
ture would otherwise find it difficult 
to get sufficient insurance. 


SAYS EXPLOSIONS “BOUNCE” 


Some towns near the iscene of the 
explosions in New Jersey last week es- 
caped better than others farther away. 
For- example, Plainfield suffered to 
some extent, considerable glass being 
broken there. ‘There is a long stretch 
of rolling country between Morgan, 
where the explosions occurred, and 
Plainfield. This, it would be natural 
to believe, would have tempered the 
shocks. Among those who have. stud- 
ied explosions of this kind there is a 
pretty well accepted theory that fol- 
lowing the explosion the air is violently 
compressed within a radius varying in 
extent with the intensity of the explce- 
sion. After that the compressed area 
may be said to bounce as a flat stone 
would after having been “skipped” 
across the water. If this theory is 
sound it would account for the manner 
in which surrounding towns were af- 
fected by the Morgan explosion. 


Henry S. Redstone, head of the Puri- 
tan’s actuarial department, .haS been 
appointed to the Advisory Council of 
the Lutheran Bureau whose headquar- 
ters are in the Bank of Metropolitan 
Building, N. Y¥. This appointment is 
undoubtedly in recognition of Mr. Red- 
gtone’s work when in charge of the 


drive in Rhode Island for funds during - 


the campaign of the National Luther- 
an Commission. Clarence C. Gleason, 
the director of the company’s Rhode 
Island agents, has volunteered in the 
Red Triangle Service over seas and 
when our next Record goes to press 
‘we lope to tell you of his safe arrival 
in France. 


Business insurance should, be.on the 
cash basis; family insurancevvon the 
income basis, says “Agency Items.” 


at their . 
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WILLIAM E; WRIGHT 


William E. Wright, formerly with The 
Mutual Benefit in Toledo, and now with 
the Y. M. C. A., received the French 
cross of honor for gallantry under fire. 
According to a cablegram from Paris, 
the Croix de Guerre was pinned on Mr. 
Wright by a French General in the 
presence of the French regiment with 
which he had served during. the hot- 
test fighting last spring when; during 
the retreat from the Soissons-Rheims 
line,: Wright stayed with the regiment 
through furious rear guard action, 
gathering and distributing food and 
cigarettes to troops under severe fire. 
A citation accompanying the decoration 
also praised the value of Mr. Wright’s 
unfailing cheerfulness and courage upon 
the morale of the troops. A letter from 
the National War Work Council of the 
Y M. C. A. to Mrs. Wright contains 
this tribute: “It is through the work 
of such men as Mr. Wright that the 
Association is beginning to make for 
itself a place in the hearts of those 
who are fighting on. the other side.” It 
is understood that Mr. Wright is now 
on his way back to the United States 
for the purpose of going to an officers’ 
training camp with a view to Service 


with the American Expeditionary 
Forces at the front. 
: * * * 


E. Roger Owen, of the Commercial 
Union, has been appointed chairman of 
a committee which is soliciting funds 
among all British insurance interests 
for the Red Cross Society and the Or- 
der of St. John. He is being assisted 
by the London members of the General 
Purposes Committee of the British In- 
surance Association. 

* * * 


James G. Guinotte, resident assistant 
secretary of the Fidelity & Deposit, at 
Kansas City, is en’ route for France as 
an assistant auditor of the War Depart- 
ment. ; 

* * * 

Louis K. Gibson, of the Mathematical 
Department of the Mutual Benefit, is 
now serving in Italy with the Y. M. 
Ge A, : 

é * * * 

Capt. Ben Beacher, formerly a Wis- 
consin life insurance man, and sta- 
tioned at Fort Logan, Texas, recently 
married a nurse, of the army service. 

* > * eee eS 

William Quade, assistant secretary 
of the Continental, is an infittenza vic- 
tim. , : 

s * 2 “i 

H. S. Vail, of the Penn Mutual, has 
three. sons in tthe service. --Roger 8S. 
Vail is a captain. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


E. C. Jameson, president of the Globe 
& Rutgers, igs not observing the new 
4:30 closing order. A reporter for The 
Eastern Underwviter, who went into 
the Globe & Rutgers office at half-past 
5 on Tuesday, found one Glove & Rut- 
gers man in the office, Mr. Jameson. 
In the J. S. Frelinghuysen section of 
the office there were two men, one of 
whom was Senator Frelinghuysen. 

* * * 


Fred J. Cox, of Perth Amboy, has 
had more than his share of work since 
the explosions down there. Being a 
leader in the Home Defense League, 
the shells had hardly begun sputtering 
when Cox got on the job. Day and 
night he was out attending to the multi- 
tudinous duties of this arduous labor. 
The accomplishments of the League 
are warmly praised, not only that or 
Perth Amboy but of South Amboy, 
where the conditions ave worse. The 
Woodbridge men rendered valuable 
aid. The insurance men in the League, 
besides their special duties, have been 
bombarded in their offices by policy- 
holders with real or supposed claims 
Pretty nearly every plate glass policy- 
holder has a claim; also every explo- 
sion policyholder thinks he has one. 

* * * : 


Albert H. Mowbray, who has been ap- 
pointed actuary of the New York State 
Insurance Fund, to succeed Joseph H. 
Woodward, resigned. He has served 
Since January 1913, as actuary of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, for- 
merly the Massachusetts Hmployes In- 
surance Association. He is a Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America; 
was formerly connected with the actu- 
arial department of the New York Life, 
and has also served as actuary of two 
state insurance departments, North Car- 
olina and California. Mr. Mowbray 
has won a reputation as a competent 
compensation insurance actuary. He is 
the author of several contributions to 
the Transactions of the Actuarial Soci- 
ety of America, and the Proceedings 
of the Casualty Actuarial and Statis- 
tical Society of America. He is known 
as a severe critic of stock company in- 
surance practices and is regarded as 
a valuable acquisition by the State In- 
surance Fund. 

* * * 

Judd Anderson, formerly of the New 
York office of Marsh & McLennan, was 
one of those listed by the Brooklyn 
Eagle on Sunday as members of Brook- 
lyn’s famous division who returned un- 
wounded from the attack on St. Quen- 
tin. About 60 per cent. of this division 
was listed as either killed in action, 
wounded or missing and friends of 
Mr. Anderson are rejoicing at his good 
luck. 

a * * 


Edwin J. Donnelly, manager of the’ 
boiler department of the New York of- 
fice of the Travelers, is running for 
the New York State Assembly from the 
12th District, Brooklyn, on the Repub- 
lican ticket. Mr. Donnelly for a long 
time has been acting as one of the 
“Four Minutemen,’ and it was through 
this work and his activities in coach- 
ing Brooklyn high school athletic teams 
thaf, he became interested in politics. 
Formerly a prominent college athlete, — 
he has ttaken a great interest in coach- 
ing the younger generation and his— 
friends are counting on the popularity 
gained in this way to win the election 
for hin, 


~ SAMUEL FOX. MAKES’ CHANGE 


Samuel Fox, for the»past five years 
with A. Arndt & Bro‘, resigned last — 
week and started on Monday with the | 
New-York office of Gilmour, Rothery, - 
Clark & Cortis, of Boston, as placer. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Auto Companies 
Must Stay Is View 


DESPITE GOVERNMENT RULINGS 


Agents May Drop Companies Refusing 
to Cover Commercial Trucks 
in War Work 


That the ruling of the Government 


prohibiting the use of coal after Janu-- 


ary 1 in private or public garages will 
eause a serious falling off in automo- 
bile premiums and is the forerunner of 
the much more detrimental order pro- 
hibiting the use of all pleasure cars 
by private individuals is the fear of au- 


tomobile underwriters. 

The companies have already noted 
the discontinuance of insurance on 
some cars which have been placed in 
dead storage by their owners as a re- 
sult of the gasless Sunday order and 
some believe an order prohibiting the 
use of private pleasure cars will be fol- 
lowed by a good proportion of automo- 
bile owners discontinuing their insur- 
ance. 

In view of the present conditions, 
many companies are said to be cutting 
down on their automobile writings in 
order not to be burdened with commer- 
cial trucks only with little prospect of 
renewing any considerable proportion 
of their pleasure car premiums. 

That the companies now writing au- 
tomobile insurance must as a group 
cover all commercial and pleasure cars 
offered to them and that each company 
now in the business will be forced by 
circumstances to continue in the busi- 
ness is the belief of one automobile 
underwriter who told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that agents should, and he 
believed would to a large extent, drop 
for all time those companies which dis- 
continue writing automobile insurance 
now because of apparent adverse con- 
ditions. He said the competition of 
mutual companies is only one of the 
reasons why this step will follow. More 
than 50 per cent. of the commercial 
trucks operating to-day he said are en- 
gaged in war industries and, therefore, 
must be given coverage. by the insur- 
ance companies. Further, he thought, 
the agents will be forced to pledge their 
future business to those companies con- 
tinuing their full facilities now. 


Malcolm K. Smith, son of Harry A. 
Smith, president of the National Fire 
and Mrs. Smith, has entered the Choate 
School for Boys at Wallingford, Conn. 


c. D. HUBBARD LOSES SON 


Pennsylvania State Agent of Phoenix of 
London Bereaved—Died at 
Training Camp 


Charles Pitcher Hubbard, son of 
Charles D. Hubbard, state agent of the 
Phoenix of London, headquarters Wyn- 
cote, Pa., is.mourning the loss of his 
son, Charles Pitcher, another influenza 
yictim. Charles Pitcher Hubbard was 
graduated from Cornell in 1915, with 
the degree of M. E. In 1916 he went to 
Japan in the service of the American 
Trading: Co., as engineer, designing and 
constructing. power plants for them. 
When America went into the war he 
tried to enlist from Japan: In July he 
received. his _passports,: left -for home, 
and in. August joined the-army.as a 
private in a regiment of engineers. Soon 
ke was made a corporal, and. the same 
evening was ordered to report to the 
engineers officers’ training school, U. 
S. Army, Camp A. A. Humphreys; Vir- 
ginia. It was while there that he be- 
came ill and died, being buried with 
military honors in Arlington National 
‘Cemetery. 


E. R. CLEMENCE DEAD 


Treasurer of the Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation of Middle Department—Well- 
Known Figure-in Business 


Edward R. Clemence, treasurer of the 


Underwriters’ Association of the Mid-~ 
dle Department, died at Merion, Pa., of 


acute indigestion a few days ago. He 
belonged to the old school~of under- 
writers and preceded E. B. Creighton 
as secretary. 


‘CHANGES ITS NAME 

The name of the Skandinavia Re-in- 
surance Company has been.changed to 
the Skandinavia Insurance Company, 
and the capital increased from 10;000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 kroner, - of which -5,- 
000,000 kroner will be paid up. The 
paid-up capital as at December 31 1917, 
was 2,500,000 kroner (£138.889). 


CHARTIER AGENT FOR UNION 


Charles C. Chartier, Long Island City 
agent, has been appointed agent in that 
territory for the Union, of London. 
Mr. Chartier now represents the Scot- 
tish Union, Mercantile. State Assur- 
ance, Boston, and Union. 


THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 


; _lHE AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AKTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ASTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


LEWIS & GENDAR, Inc. 


New York City Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 
Northern Asse. Co., Ltd. of Eng. Firemen’s Inc. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Inc. of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of » London 
145 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 
Teliuphones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


WALTER F. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


95 William St. 
New York 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


Capital 
Surplus 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


TO START NEW OFFICE 


Ives & Wrightson, Will 
An- 


Ives, of Ream, 
Head New Venture—Full 
nouncement Later 


The complete details of the 
changes in Ream, Ives & Wrightson 
cannot be announced yet. Henry W. 
who will retire to head his own 
did not care to make any com- 
ment this week. It is understood a 
number of employes of Ream, Ives & 
Wrightson will go with him in his new 
venture. 

Ream, Ives & Wrightson have grown 
rapidly and occupy large and handsome 
offices in the Hanover National Bank 
Building. The firm has advertised heav- 
ily, particularly in the way of offering 
accident coverage to people going to 
HKurope. 

In addition to doing a large marine 
and fire brokerage business it is un- 
derwriter for the American Re-Insur- 
ance Co. Mr. Ives is a well-known and 
highly successful broker; Mr. Ream is 
a member of the Chicago family, the 
late head of which was a sleeping 
car magnate. Mr. Wrightson lives in 
London. 


Ives, 
firm, 


Brewster and Upton 

The agency business of J. N.S. Brews- 
ter & Co., is now exclusively handled 
at the company’s offices in Cedar Street. 
The brokerage business is exclusively 
handled at 55 Liberty Street, by Brews- 
ter-Upton, Inc. While Mr. Brewster is 
president of both concerns the different 
functions of the offices are kept indi- 
vidual and distinct. J. K. Upton, who 
is vice-president of both concerns, has 
built up a considerable reputation as 
a producer and all in two years’ time. 
When he resigned as New York man- 
ager of the Ocean he went into busi- 
ness for himself. Two years ago he 
went with. the Brewster office, and spe- 
cialized in compensation, liability, hull 
and builders’ risks. 

In Government’s Fund 


The compensation business at the 
Bristol and Hog Island shipyards is now 
in the Government’s insuzance fund. 

Losing Truck Business 

It is exasperating to insurance men 
to see So much good automobile truck 
business going ‘‘whist” to the Govern- 
ment. As fast as trucks are put. in 
Government service the insurance is 
dropped. The Governinent is picking 
up heavy trucks wherever it can. get 
them and putting them to all sorts of 
work. Anything that requires power, 
such as pulling stumps, hauling logs, 
hoisting with block and tackle. Trucks 
are even raised oif the ground and a 
belt adjusted about a rear wheel] and 
the power used to run some sort of ma- 
chine. When an agent has had several 
hundred trucks paying him q good pre- 
miium in every case and.suddenly sees 
the whole line taken over it hurts— 
yes, it does. 

ome * * 
Hail Insurance on Growing Tobacco 


Wakefield, Morley & Co., Hartford, 
have had a splendid record writing 
insurance on growing tobacco for the 
Globe & Rutgers. In discussing this 
the Hartford agent said this week: 

“There is nothing new or startling 
to be said in respect to this class of 
business except that we happened ~to 
experience a very fine growing season 
with result that the erop maturéd° early 
and was harvested .early. This. saved 


us some losses that we Might have had- 


if the growing season ‘had been back- 
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ward. So we might say that we had 
good luck and made just a fair profit 
for the Company.” 

™ s * 


$5,000,000 More on Standard Steel Car 

Hutchinson Rivinus & Co.. Philadel- 
phia, are placing $5,000.000 more on the 
Standard Steel Car Co. This is under 
the regular blanket form with 90 per 
cent. co-insurance. The risks, very 
good from an insurance standpoint, 
carry over $10.000,000 insurance. 

* * * 
Claude D. Corke Dead 

Claude D. Corke, of Cornwall & Stev- 
ens, died on Tuesday evening at his 
home, Queens, L. I., of bronchial pneu- 
monia following an attack of Spanish 
influenza. Funeral services were held 
last night and the burial takes place 
this morning at Maple Grove Cemetery. 
Mr. Corke was 28 years of age and is 
survived by his widow. He was a pop- 
ular member of the City Insurance 


Club and active on all of its occasions. ~ 


Mr. Corke for several years had been 
special agent of the National Union in 
New York and New Jersey. 
eae 
First Meeting Next Week 
The first fall meeting of the Brokers’ 
Association will be. held Wednesday, 
October 16. No business of special im- 
portance is at present in prospect. 
* * * 
Chas. Miller Victim of Epidemic 
Charles Miller, manager. of the fire 
department of Johnson & Higgins, is 
one of the large number of insurance 
xoen who are victims of the epidemic 
ot Spanish influenza. 
* * * 
Has Passed Examinations 
Miss Olive Outwater has passed the 
examinations of the Casualty Actuari- 
al & Statistical Society, and is one of 
the few women to be admitted to that 
organization. Miss Outwater is assist- 
ant actuary of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau. She is 
a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan. 
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NEW YORK STATE DEPA 
HUMBOLDT. FIRE OF PA. 


TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


100 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 
Capital’ Stocks eatt Cagitsc.occccc cs ccicnsisigcpnchnoiscles aeishing elcaeiates $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet ‘all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 
BOTVES,,, LOGAMMOtANGALE eviews oct ceciccsvsiseccacce sods epeseeets 11,073,438.19 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims..............cssscccsseeecses } 


Total Assets January 1, 1918...............$19,222,160.62 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S.T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary ‘C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- ~ 
pany is in “ji ponserresine of its man- 
ment, and the management of TH 
HAN OVE a ri f 


ASSOES WM ccsccc cists + c.cciscabeils eslcleiaia $2,192,173.14 R is an absolute assurance of 
Surplus in United States..... 772,927.35 the ty of it 
Pig cite Lot pho pe se ee eae 
tates from 18 to R, EMORY WARFIELD, Presid 
inclusive, .. s+» -staseit~<caeee 25,298,472.00 FRED. Pate ee Vice-President 
WwW. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. rz ARVIS, ‘Secretary 
WILLIAM ORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Ss. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


Phone, 447 John — 588 Elizabeth 


Renresented at 
95 William Street, 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty 


—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


P HILL A_DS@E* Cee A 


ADEQUATE CLARENCE A KROUSE re CO SATISFACTION 
FACILUT Eg ~~ LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS —__ SF hea 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


4s John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS— | 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street | 
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Exchange of Facilities Between 
American and French Companies 


‘The most striking feature of the sub- 
ject of the interchange of insurance fa- 
cilities between French and American 
companies is undoubtedly that America 
and France, being sister republics with 
50 Many common interests and fighting 
the world’s enemy shoulder to shoulder, 
are bound sooner or iater to develop 
a reciprocal insurance market, with all 
signs pointing to the present as the 
time for it to be started. 

Today, the insurance markets of both 
countries, having gone through much 
the same development, are doing little 
or no business together. There are 
two reasons why this is the case. The 
first is that both of us have had quite 
enough to do so far in securing the 
very considerable amount of business 
which the German companies left be- 
hind them when they were expelled, 
and, secondly, both markets have been 
fully occupied in meeting the extra de- 
mands on their resources in covering 
the immense amount of business which 
has been a direct result of the war, 
particularly as far as marine insurance 
igs concerned. Both the American mar- 
ket and the French market have for 
years, generally speaking, only known 
the London market for excess of home 
coverage. 

Thirty British Companies in France 

We, in France, have been doing and 
are doing a very important business 
with London which I most sincerely 
hope will continue and develop. The 
same is the case as far as the Amer- 
ican insurance market is concerned, but 
we in France do not see any reason 
why closer co-operation should not be 
established between France and Amer- 
ica, and this is the very purpose of my 
journey, to make it known here that 
the French insurance market is too big 
and the magnitude of the French in- 
surance companies too great to be ig- 
nored in the United States. You have, 
for instance, a considerable number of 
English companies operating here, 
whereas the number of French com- 
panies is limited to a very few. We 
have in France more than thirty old 
and well-known British companies ope:- 
ating there against one single Ameri- 
can insurance company. , 

It stands to reason that if it is worth 
while for over thirty of the most con- 
servatiye British companies to operate 
in France, it would certainly be equally 
worth the while of some of your first 
class American insurance companies to 
do the same and, likewise, for French 
companies to enter the United States. 

The position of the French companies 
before the outbreak of the war, or in 
other words previous to 1914, was that 
particularly in marine insurance the 
German companies had control of a 
very important part of the business. 
They had a great many agencies of 
German companies besides important 
hcldings in several French companies. 
The outbreak of the war led to the im- 
mediate discontinuance ofall German 
agencies and company operations and 
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consequently a considerable amount of 
their business was left open upon the 
market. This business has now partly 
been absorbed by French companies, 
both old ones and new ones which have 
started during the war. On the other 
hand, it is interesting to note, that the 
opportunity of securing the business 
which was left behind by the German 
companies has been fully appreciated 
by British and Scandinavian companies 
which have established themselves in 
France and have succeeded in obtain- 
ing a considerable amount of profitable 
business. 
Companies Now Underwriting 

It will undoubtedly interest your read- 
ers to learn that not less than approx- 
imately one hundred and twenty-five 
insurance companies are underwriting 
marine business in France. The ident- 
ity of these companies is as follows: 


50 French companies 
30 British companies 
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NATIONAL UNION AGENTS 
and go over the top for better results 
Enlisting with the NATIONAL UNION 
means action, the kind youll like 
because it satisfies. : 
and reap the benefits of those who are 


ALWAYS ONTHE MARCH-AHEAD & 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


EK. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET 


Telephone John 2612 


NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


17 companies of various nation- 
alities 

10 Scandinavian companies 

8 Russian companies 

9 Dutch companies 

1 American company 


These figures speak for themselves. 


The French marine insurance market 
is Open to any company in the world 
which can secure the approval of the 
French Government and no deposit is 
required. It is widely known that the 
French marine insurance business has 
given good results to the underwriters 
before the war, particularly the hull 
business, and during the war I venture 
to say that every company doing busi- 
ness in France has made a substantial 
profit on its French business. 

The reason why American companies 
have not yet established agencies and 
branch offices in France is, I believe, 
due to various. circumstances, one of 
which is. that the American marine in- 
surance market has undergone to some 
extent very much the same develop- 
ment as the French insurance market, 
and consequently has been mainly oc- 
cupied in consolidating its position in 
its own market and taking advantage 
of the immense opportunities which 
have been created there during and as 
an indirect consequence of the war. 
Secondly, I feel inclined to believe that 
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American insurance managers, owing 
to the uncertainty of events in Europe 
during the war have not felt inclined 
to enter that field. Although I under- 
stand that America is now feeling a 
certain shortage of labor which might 
tend to postpone the extension of the 
business to foreign fields there can be 
no doubt that the time has arrived 
when American companies can enter 
the French market without any fear « 
the disturbance of business owing to 
sere war being carried on on French 
soil. 

The matter of comparative acquisi- 
tion costs, clerk hire, taxes, etc., is one 
which cannot be gone into briefly but 
which I have found American company 
Managers to be grossly misinformed on 
to the detriment of their own interests 
in the extension of their business. 

I also believe that the importance of 
the French marine insurance market 
and business has been greatly under- 
estimated in the United States. 

Place for French Companies Here 

It would lead too far afield to quote 
figures and statistics here which would 
give an idea of the importance and re- 
sources of the French insurance com- 
panies but this information is available 
and it is but a mild statement to say 
that French companies are by no means 
represented in the United States in any 
way commensurate with the relative 
importance of the French market. The 
main reason, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, is that the French companies have 
devoted the greater amount of their at- 
tention to securing for themselves the 
major portion of the business which was 
left open by the forced withdrawal of 
the German companies, besides taking 
care of the immense amount of new 
business resulting from war activities. 
Furthermore, it must not be forgotten 
that the French insurance enterprises 
have been confronted with great diffi- 
culties during the past four years. Par- 
is is the center of all marine insurance 
in France, and, with very few excep- 
tions, the head offices of the companies 
will be found there. The scarcity of 
clerical labor, which you are now feel- 
ing over here, has from the outbreak 
of the war been intensified over> there. 
Secondly, everybody will readily ap- 
preciate the great disturbance which 
the threatened invasion has caused on 
commercial life in France. Thirdly, the 
numerous bombardments by day and 
night to which Paris has been subject- 
ed have at times made it exceedingly 
difficult to carry on business. Never- 
theless, it is a fact that few countries 
can show a market development equal to 
that witnessed in France during the 
war. The financial resources of the 
French marine insurance companies are 
very large and the deposit required 
over here would by no means be 
any hindrance to the French companies 
wishing to operate here. The main dif- 
ficulty which the French companies 
intending to open branch offices or 
agencies in the United States shall have 
to reckon with lies in the fact that the 
French Government has prohibited the 
export of French capital, which means 
that the French Government at the 
present time would hardly consent to 
the necessary money being sent out of 
Franee to meet the depository requite- 
ments of the United States. However, 
America and France, having not only 
political but immense joint commercial 
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interests, will no doubt work out a sat- 
istactory adjustment of this situation in 
the very near future. 

Desirability of Exchange 


America, as well as France, was be- 
fore the war a principal market for 
German reinsurance companies. I have 
no actual figures at my disposal, but I 
think it can soundly be es{imated that 
thirty per cent. of the total German re- 
insurance premiums previous to the war 
was extracted from the French and 
American markets. As the German 
ccmpanies have been cut off from all 
connection with France since 1914, and 
from America since the beginning of 
1917, the necessary reinsurance ar- 
~angements for the replacement of 
these facilities has naturally taken 
place. The reinsurance market in the 
Allied countries has seen a consider- 
able development, but the weakness of 
the efforts to replace the German com- 
panies is due to the fact that the rein- 
surance companies, which have been 
eStablished since 1914, have to some 
extent failed to pool their interests and 
neglected to co-operate on the large 
scale which was the fundamental 
strength of the German reinsurance 
system before the war. 

We, in France, are keeping this point 
very much in mind and we are endeav 
oring now in one way or another to 
pool our interests with those of a num- 
ber of Italian reinsurance companies, 
which, when completed, will give us 
immense facilities and financial re- 
sources. 

Furthermore, I believe that one of the 
natural results of this war will be that 
every country will more than ever favor 
native enterprise. Consequently, insur- 
ance facilities will have to be exchanged 
on a larger scale than hitherto in the 
form of reinsurance business rather 
than direct underwriting. 

We have reason to believe that Amer- 
ica has of late greatly felt the need of 
additional reinsurance facilities. Re- 
insurance cover on American account 
has, I understand, been obtained to 
some extent partly in England and 
partly in Scandinavia, but I know that 
few American companies to date have 
made any great use of the French re- 
insurance market. France, as a rein- 
surance market, although a compara- 
tively new proposition, is a market 
which will have to be reckoned with in 
the future. Everyone is, or ought to be, 
acquainted with the importance of the 
German reinsurarnée market, before the 
war and although this market to some 
extent has already been replaced, it is 
a great mistake to believe that it has 
been replaced to such an extent that 
the Allied nations will not have to take 
many additional steps if it is their in- 
tention to remain independent of Ge-- 
man reinsurance companies after the 
war. As far as the French companies 
are concerned, they still do need cover 
which at present is being obtained 
partly through England and Scandina- 
via. 

The position of the French and Amer- 
ican markets is, therefore, that both 
markets need and can give each other 
a very important cover, and it would be 
an extraordinary lack of understand- 
ing if these two markets should not now 
commence to co-operate on a larger 
seale. 


THE EASTERN 


CITY CLUB’S MEETING 


Resolution Adopted cn Death of Claude 
Corke, of Cornwall & Stevens— 
Was Member of Committee 


A Liberty Loan meeting of the City 
Insurance Club was held Wednesday 
evening at Farrish’s Chop House. Great 
regret was expressed by the members 
present at the sudden death on Tues- 
day of Claude Corke, of Cornwall & 
Stevens, who was one of the most ac- 
tive members of the Club and a mem- 
ber of the campaign committee, and 
suitable resolutions were adopted. 


President J. J. Hartnett thanked the 
campaign committee and the members 
of the various teams for the work they 
had done in making the Club's drive a 
success, but urged them to extend an 
even greater effort. Charles F. En- 
derly, chairman of the committee, told 
what some of the members had done 
by reading tthe following list of big 
subscriptions which had been secured 
to date to the credit of the Club: 


Merchants: sé-)ais25 seme es © ciate $200,000 
Equitable Underwriters ....... 10,000 
Cornwall & Stevens, Inc: ;:.... 30,000 
Darby, Hooper & McDaniel ... 27,200 
Colonial Assurance Co. ..... . 25,000 
City of \New> York .....)....:.2+ 25,000 
James R. Skinner & Co. ....:.. 10,000 
N. Y. Plate Glass Co. /:.....% 8,000 
Bale, Snedeker & Co. ..¢.%..%. 3,000 
FY. H. Ross® 0.2) eee ae 2,500 
Schaefer & Shevlin ........%.. 1,000 
Gs Hagens iis cies dis. cei lel Fe 1,000 
W. J. Reynolds os. ci siete ate aiazeters 1,050 
DD: Cy Koohin ie eacicisre ce eebetls ei'e 10 ors 1,000 
J. FS Blume: &2Cot).; oSiie. <3 « sic 1,000 
Ri eDalbey iS RFs. «cheery: =e) 's ove 1,000 


The following have subscribed for 
$500: B. J. Alley, R. Powell, H. Bus- 
ton, C. F. Enderly, Jackson & Smith 
Agency, C. D. Sutton, J. Healy, J. Hy- 
lind, W. E. Parrington, R. HE. Blake, 
H. W. Barley. 

Other subscriptions to the sum of 174 
total $24,750, making a total to date 
of $388,050. 


There is in France a general feeling 
that she and America, both during and 
after this war, will have many financial 
and political interests in common and 
it would therefore be desirable and nat- 
ural that a far greater interchange of 
business between France and America 
shculd henceforth take place than has 
been the case up to the present. Quite 
apart from the technical and commer- 
cial reasons which I have mentioned 
above, the new feeling of friendship 
and mutual regard between France and 
America might reasonably be expected 
to form the very best basis for intez- 
change of insurance business between 
these two countries. 


‘FOUND—On William St.! 


Bright ideas used by 
successful Casualty men 


Each week in 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 a Year 


THE HUMBOLDT FIREINSURANCE CO. 
Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive — 
Statement January 1, 1918 


Mortgages” “s. ossu.ccntemecs «vs vcan $950,505.65 
Stocks and Bonds................ 302,499.50 
Real Estate./.<. chose ss... caves 103,540.90 
Cash in Office and. Banks....... 162,884.18 
Interest Due and Accrued...... 16,915.50 
Rents! Dwe co iicc wacderetes cos vceeste 392.50 
Agents’ Balances ................ 180,375.54 
Collateral Loans ............0206 32,643.75 

Re-insurance Losses Due from 
Other Companies ...:.:.......5 858.52 
$1,750, 616.04 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 5 seccascvapt ss teeiees see $ 300,000.00 
Unadjusted Losses ...........00- 93,290.82 
RESEFVE. osccienccds nic oceeeecaces 1,024,694.02 
Other Liabilities .......5........ 28,500.00 
Net : Surplus’ .cc.c3. ccs otese Seeeeze 304,131.20 


$1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 
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gae Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 


present loss paying ability. 


BUY LIBERTY 


BONDS 


“AMERICA FORE” 


Insure the Security of 


Your Freedom and Capital 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ay 


WADE RoBISNON & CO., inc. } 
MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 
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Great American To 
- Have $5,000,000 Capital 


Unanimously Voted By Directors After 
Capital Issues Committee Passes 
Proposed Increase 


SURPLUS TO BE TEN MILLIONS 


New Stock to Be Issued at $150 a 
Share—President Smith’s 
Letter 


‘The directors of the Great American, 
which has $2,000,000 capital, has voted 
to increase the capital to $5,000,000. 
The new stock will be subscribed for 
at $150 a share. President C. G. Smith 
has mailed to stockholders of the 
Company the following letter: 


“You will find enclosed a formal no- 
tice of a special meeting of stockhold- 
ers, to vote upon the question of in- 
creasing the capital stock of the Com- 
pany from $2,000,000, par value, to $5,- 
000,000 par value. 


“The directors of the Company are 
unanimous in their recommendation 
that the capital stock of the Company 
be imcreased at this time. The regu- 
lar business of the Company has. been 
growing steadily, and, since January 
of the present year, through the amend- 
ment of its charter by authority of the 
stockholders, the Company has been 
profitably engaged in the business of 
marine insurance, which is rapidly 
growing owing to the expansion of 
American tonnage. Conditions brought 
about by the war have made additional 
demands upon all fire insurance com- 
panies, partly as the result of the ex- 
odus of the German companies, partly 
owing to the tremendous government 
activities, and partly owing to the gen- 
eral advance in insurance values due 
to increased labor and material cost. 
Your Company has a much smaller 
capital than some of its principal com- 
petitors, although by its charter its 
- authorized capital is $5,000,000; its 
writing capacity is limited to 10 per 
cent. of its capital on any one risk 
and the Company is hampered in other 
ways by its present restricted capital. 


Passed By Capital Issues Committee 


“The proposed increase in the capital 
stock has been passed by the Capital 
Issues Committee of the War Finances 
Corporation as not incompatible with 
the national interest, but without ap- 
proval of legality, validity, worth, or 
security (Opinion No. A1870). That 
Committee does not permit any new 
issues of capital, unless it is convinced 
that they will contribute substantially 
to the prosecution of the war or the 


welfare of the country. That the Com-' 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 
$109,000,000 
$40,000,000 


Losses Paid - - - 
Losses Paid in U. S. 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 
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mittee has approved of the increase in 
the capital of your Company at this 
time is conclusive evidence that, in 
the opinion of the Federal officials, it 
is desirable that the increase should 
be made and should be made promptly. 
It is proposed, therefore, to issue the 
new stock upon terms which will en- 
able the Company to start the new year 
with the increased capital. The new 
stock will be issued at $150 a share, 
which will give the Company a capital 
of $5,000,000, and a surplus of about 
$10,000,000, and place it in a strong and 
commanding position. 


“The opportunity to subscribe to this 
new stock is of such value that those 
who are unable or unwilling to sub- 
scribe will undoubtedly be able to sell 
this privilege for a very substantial 
amount. 

“Holders of a large portion of the 
outstanding capital stock have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the pro- 
posed increase; and it is believed that 
the action of the stockholders upon the 
proposition will be practically unani- 
mous. If the increase is authorized, 
one-half of the purchase price of the 
new stock will be called for in about 
thirty days, and the remaining half in 
about sixty days. Seventy-five per cent. 
of the proceeds of the new stock ($3,- 
375,000) will be invested in the Fourth 
Liberty Loan bonds.” 


AMBULANCES FOR FRANCE 


A movement has been started among 
fire and casualty men to send as many 
ambulances as possible to the French 
front. The movement is yet in a dis- 
organized form, but application has 
been made for the privilege to collect 
funds for this purpose aad it is ex- 
pected that the work will soon be un- 
der way. 

Some of the officials who are party 
cipating in this movement and have 
volunteered to act as a committee for 
the collection of funds are J. G. Hil- 
liard of J. G. Hilliard & Co.; Col. A. 
H. Wray, United States manager of 
the Commercial Union; T. A. Ralston, 
sub-manager of the United States head 
office of the Northern, of London; J. J. 
Hoey, vice-president of the Continent- 
al; C. F. Enderley, manager of the bro- 
kerage departments of the Insurance 
Company of North American and the 
New York Underwriters’ Agency; John 
A. Kelly, of Kelly & Fuller; L. W. Fay, 
of Ogden & Fay; and C. E. Wickham, 
of Wickham & Kemp. Michael Maas 
and Harry Mass, both of Henry Sobel 
& Co., have also been very active in the 
movement to buy ambulances. 


Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 


Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
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SENie tie te te 31 *ehe, of Bare © 


Cash Capitaiters Seem Jig. 08) ou tin $1,250,000.00 
Net. Surin sar eieacns ss! Oe $2,384,971.20 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistan\ Secretary 


<OUNDED 129. 1792 Insurance Company of 1918 


oe) NORTH AMERICA 


~ PHILADELPHIA 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 
GashiiCapitalt, doehconcsceescahwenewstins soeehew cc ote $ 4,000,000.00 
Reserve for Premiums sic casccdeecssssdverecs «cei 10,630,740.40 
Reserve for Losses ...... 4,419,000.00 
j Reserve for Taxes ..... 950,000.00 
- Reserve for Sundries . 160,000.00 
The Oldest American WULPIUSiteca sce sttesme sane n wot cobs Sree ne es conan 8,317,502.26 
Stock Insurance Company ———— 
AL OD A LBeatelateaeninc tials decline pabinn< ssoaeittele:s « < Gaeee $28,477,242.66 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 

Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


London ° Lancashire 
Hire Insurance Co. Ftd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Great American 
AIusurance Company 


New Park 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$96,971,238.06 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 157 1918. 


$2,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927,269.9 1 


NET SURPLUS 


8,527,719.31 
23,454,989.22 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3isT, 1917 
HAD THE SECURITIES BEEN TAKEN AT THE VALUES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF STATE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS THE ASSETS AND SURPLUS 
WOULD EACH BE INCREASED BY $2,321,032.00 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Califoruia 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’l Mgr. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
~»4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 
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Explosion Losses 
Will Be Light 


AMBOY SITUATION NOT BAD 


Committee on Adjustments—Opposition 
to Rebuilding—Fire Claims Nil— 
$100 Clause Reduces Liability 


Business men in the Amboys may be 
expected to resist strenuously all pro- 
posals to rebuild the Gillespie plant 
along such lines as would make likely 
a repetition of the harrowing experi- 
ences the inhabitants of that region 
have endured during the past week. In 
spite of the number and magnitude of 
the explosions at the loading company 
plant the fire companies will not lose 
anything as the Government has for 
some time been carrying its own risk 
there. 

The larger stores of explosive were 
not ignited. The big magazines were 
saved finally by the Government 
sending sand dredges to the scene and 
covering the magazines with sand to 
a depth which it is believed would have 
protected them had one of the explod- 
ing shells happened to land in close 
proximity. It is also said that afiter 
an inspection of the burning plant had 
been made by air men, members of the 
Signal Corps destroyed certain build- 
ings which were in the path of the fire 
and that this checked the spread of 
the flames. This is not generally cred- 
ited. What saved the remainder of the 
plant was a shift in the wind. 

There is a considerable body of in- 
fluential citizens in the Amboys who be- 
lieve that if such a plant is to be lo- 
cated near there no such quantity of 
explosive as is known to have been 
stored in the plant should be permit- 
ted. As it is the two towns have es- 
caped remarkably well. 


Private Dwellings Escape 


Although this disaster destroyed 325 
buildings of the plant, in which there 
were 700 in all, the fire companies will 
also escape almost enitirely from losses 
to property outside the plant. The first 
explosions were theard about eight 
o’clock Friday night. The damage done 
by them was not sufficient to demolish 
buildings in South Amboy or Perth 
Amboy but the inhabitants immediately 
began preparation to leave their homes 
if necessary. Fires and lights were 
extinguished so that in event of heavier 
explosions the danger from fire would 
be removed. There were no fires in 
dwellings except those used for cook- 


ing. This added to the favorable cir- 
cumstances. 
Insurance men ‘therefore have mot 


heard of any fire losses, except one, 
an ice house, near Morgan. 


Saved By $100 Clause 


Only one heavy explosion insurance 
loss has been reported, that on the 
horses of a contracting firm, Joseph 
F. Burke & Co. This policy was for 
$10,000 amd the loss is expected to be 
total. The insurance was in the Con- 
tinental. 

As to other explosion losses, there 
was not very much of this insurance 
in force in South Amboy, considering 
the susceptibility of the town to dam- 
age by that cause. Besides there is 
a $100 liability, limit in all the explo- 
sion insurance written there, which will 
nullify most of the claims presented. 

The losses are principally for dam- 
aged ceilings, chimneys and walls and 
for broken glass. But as practically no 
houses were wrecked and most persons 
did not carry any explosion insurance 
_ the loss to the insurance companies 
from this cause, even in South Amboy, 
is expected not to reach large propor- 
tions. 

In Perth Amboy, separated from 
South Amboy only by the river, con- 
ditions are even better. There were 
no fires there and the explosion losses 


will most all fall below the hundred . 
dollar limit. New explosion lines: are 
being written readily in both the Am- 
boys. 


An insurance incident of the con- 
struction days of the Gillespie plant is 
that when the government accepted the 
work the insurance the contractors 
carried was cancelled. The contractors 
had been adding insurance, $100,000 at — 
a time, but one day, when a broker 
handling the risk was down there, the 
government agent told him to cancel. . 
Before the cancellation’ could be ef- 
fected a fire occurred which did $10,000 
damage. The premium on the risk was 
then about $4,000. The government 
was uncertain whether or not it should 
make a claim, in view of having or- 
dered the policies cancelled. The 
broker arranged it so that no premium 
would be demanded if claim were not 
made. This is the way the insurance 
on the risk terminated. 


In talking to insurance men and 
others who have visited the Gillespie 
plant criticism has been made of the 
manner in which the buildings were 
grouped and also the condition of the 
ground between them. Some say that 
the distance between buildings was not 
sufficient to insure safety and that the 
spaces between were not in all cases 
cleared. All this is denied by other 
insurance men who were formerly di- 
rectly interested in the risk. 

The damage caused by the explosions 
in the Gillespie plant alone have been 
placed as high as $30,000,000. 

One insurance man says that govern- 
ment inspectors recently visited the 
plant and expressed themselves as well 
pleased with the general manner in 
which it was conducted. They spoke 
from the viewpoint of safety from fire 
and accident. 

Only a short time ago a plumber 
working with an electric soldering 
iron, set fire to another building near 
Morgan, where fuses or “boosters” 
were made. 


Will Have Committee 


Companies interested in the explo- 
sion feature are meeting this week with 
a view to making arrangements for 
speedy and uniform adjustments 
through a committee. Most of the 
losses in South Amboy are not expected 
to be over from $400 to $700. As all 
policies contained an agreement by the 
assured ‘that no claim would be made 
for any loss not exceeding $100, by far 
the larger proportion of losses will 
never reach the claim stage. 

One explosion insurance man took 
what is regarded by some others in 
that line as a wise view of the situa- 
tion. He believes that the explosion 
business would benefit largely by a 
speedy and broad minded settlement of 
the Amboy claims. Some offices have 


experienced a large falling off in this 
class of business as many assureds are 
inclined to believe they will not need 
it from now on. 
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United States Bureau of War-Risk 


Increases Its Coastwise West 


Indian South American War Rates 


Marine underwriters in this city, to 
express it mildly, were more than sur- 
prised to receive word last week that 
the United States Government War 
Risk Bureau had increased its rates for 
war risk on vessels and shipments 
coastwise, and to the West Indies and 
South America. What they could not 
understand was why at this time the 
Government should decide to take such 
action. 

After reviewing the facts carefully, 
we can only come to one or two con- 
clusions: either that the War Risk 
Bureau’s statistical department has 
caught wp with its work, and has as- 
certained that the losses sustained dur- 
ing the recent submarine activities off 
our coast, which occurred during the 
months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, warranted charging materially 
higher rates than the apparent low 
rates charged in the past for similar 
risks; or that there are more subma- 
rines operating off the coast at present 
than the general public is aware of, 
floating mines must have been placed 
in local waters, and that tthe war hazard 
still exists on shipments navigating 
our waters in spite of the recent peace 
proposals submitted by the central 
powers. 

It was only recently reported that a 
U. S. Government vessel hit a mine 
off the Delaware Capes, followed by 


the loss of the Steamer “San Saba” 
which struck a mine off Barnegat. 


On Friday last a U. S. mine sweeper 
picked up a life boat attached to a 
davit, and the part of a deck load of 
a cargo, which was identified as be- 
longing to a sailing vessel destined 
from New York to South Africa, from 
which local war risk underwriters have 
deducted the conclusion that the vessel 
either hit a mine and went down at 
once, or that she was sunk by a sub- 
marine and the crew are being held 
prisoners. 

Another report received states that 
an American tanker had a fight with 
a large submarine four hundred miles 
off our coast, which would put this 
menace within twenty-four hours’ travel 
of the lane used by coastwise vessels, 
if she decides to come closer to our 
shore. 

Another report published relates to 
an American collier sunk off our coast 
but no name of vessel is given. 

All these losses go to prove that 
there is still a material hazard in writ- 
ing war risk in these waters, and what 
is most gratifying to marine under- 
writers, that our Government officials 
have taken cognizance of this fact by 
charging materially higher rates for 
this hazard than they have been charg- 
ing in the past. 

OBSERVER. 


ss Post For 
William C. De Lanoy 


MARINE END OF R. R. BUREAU 


Government to Carry Insurance on 
Coastwise Lines and Also on 
Property Transported 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

The assumption by ‘the railroad ad- 
ministration of the control of coastwise 
steamship lines formerly controlled by 
the railroads now forming part of the 
Government lines, has made necessary 
the inauguration of a section of marine 
imsurance by the director general of 
railroads. 

William C. De Lanoy, formerly di- 
rector of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, is to be manager of the new 
marine insurance section. 

At the request of Director General 
McAdoo, the work of the new section 
will be similar to that now being per- 
formed by the fire prevention and in- 
surance section for the railroads. The 
policy of having the Government carry 
the risk which was recently extended 
to the railroad property taken over will 
operate also upon the vessels and prop- 
erty of the steamship lines. In addition 
it has recently been ordered that these 
lines shall assume the marine and war 
risks on all property transported by 
them, 


ANOTHER EXPOSURE DUE 


The Eastern Underwriter is advised 
that criminal proceedings are about to 
be instituted against a firm of New 
York marine brokers who are said to 
have retained several hundred thou 
sand dollars of premiums on business 
which they placed with unadmitted for- 
eign companies. 


MARINE CLUB MEETING 
The first Fall meeting of the Marine 
Insurance Club will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on October 14. 
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War Industries Board 
Inspection Report 


Washington, D. ©—Only 83 plants 
out of 1,811 inspected by the fire pre- 
vention section of the War Industries 
Board have been found to be bad in- 
surance risks, according to a report 
just made public by W. H. Merrill, 
chief. Conditions at 1,395 plants were 
good, those at 171 weve found to be 
fair, and 162 plants weve reported as 
poor. 

In addition to the special survey o* 
fire risks that is being made at port 
cities along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the Great Lakes at the 
instigation of the Attorney General, the 
section has under way inspections at 
858 plants and, as soon as these are 
finished, will survey 435 additional en- 
terprises. 

A summary of the plant conditions 
found and improvements made as a re- 


sult of the section’s investigations, is 


as follows: 
\Good 
or no ac- 
tion re- 
quired Fair Poor Bad Tctal 


Aircraft and _  wood- 


WOEMONE asic ctsisisie- +. 64 9 18 22 113 
Metal workers, steel 
‘ MstiGOn scustesepae.. ... 270 79 SOy 37 466 


Textiles and clothing 821 58 40 12 
Storage warehouses 
and miscellaneous.. 62 3 4 5 74 


Shell loading and 


chemicals cnvescs..-- 6 6 5 41 
Rubber, leather, boots 
and shoes, paper... 154 16 14 186 
"Fotalsitrnueccecscs..-. 1,395 17) 162! 83) 1,811 
an Fel le dines 
BSt sb886 
a = » is] 4 e 
Fee I 
Character of mo a akc iS 25 
Improvement. O88 Caes3 
| ed .Fssu 
6 e} Ey 
a AEN Tearelope {Saye 
Automatic sprinkler equipments 24 98 
Building construction changes... 7 13 
Cleanliness and good order...... 13 18 
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American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


MACOMB, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


hazards removed....... 19 28 

Doe walls and wall openings 13 39 
Electrical hazards removed...... 10 9 
Kitecalarmesystems Gees... .sieeee 2 2 
Fire department organized ..... 10 8 
Pirerdrt ism wc.cce cee «.: cece me 5 3 
Hos¢*equipments ii.ees ssh sole. 7 29 
Hydrant equipments ....:....... 8 27 
Inspection by plant owner...... ii 1 
Metal, Jookers \.. scar... .s:auee 1 4 
Protection to fuel oil supply. Z 5 
(PAE Si) Petctas. « «sce. ... nae 4 13 
Smoking prohibited ............. 6 8 
SEAM DI VES «5... schnell. secu eke 3 7 
Supply of hand extinguishers... 29 39 
DATS a) yeee ss ss 50s ROMS «0 date 2 8 
Watchmen and watch recorders 19 18 
Water SUPPWLES,. sinc ce gueb's + <i aasee 1 14 
MeAEQMRIAINGE . «5 ves, (senate 3 16 
sihoiallie sneer tie << se s.0h eae eee eee: 195 407 


NEW COMPANIES READY 


Trans-Marine and Washington Marine 
Plans—Jesse Spier and Richard 
D. Jones Underwriters 


The Trans-Marine Insurance Co. and 
the Washington Marine Insurance Co., 
announced this week their readiness to 
assume underwriting. These companies 
aze to be operated with the Importers & 
Exporters, and for this purpose the 
Trans-Marine Underwriting Agency, 
Inc., was formed last week. Erey~Ke- 
haya, president of the Importers & Ex- 
porters, is also president of the Trans- 
Marine Agency; Jesse Spier and Rich- 
ard D. Jones, vice-presidents and under- 
writers; and L. B. Whitaker, secretary. 
The Trans-Marine Agency and the home 
offices of the companies it operates will 
be housed in their building, 17 South 
William Street, about November 1. 


AUTOMOBILE LECTURE 


C. C. Wright Says Fireman’s Fund Was 
First Company to Write Auto on 
Large Scale. 


In a talk on automobile insurance 
given before employes of the company 
by Assistant Secretary C. C. Wright, 
in charge of the automobile depaztment 
of the Fireman’s Fund, he outlined the 
wonderful growth of automobile insur- 
ance during the last two decades, ex- 
plaining that the first small beginnings 
of this class took place about 1902. He 
said that the Fireman’s Fund was the 
first large company to underwrite these 
risks, and wag the first company with 
a nation-wide agency plant to indulge 
in the automobile business on a large 
scale, although as early as 1905 there 
were two other companies—one in Bos- 
ten and another in New York—vwriting 
a limited amount, of automobile insur- 
ance through their marine departments. 
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The Growth of Marine 


Insurance in England 


It is common knowledge that the 
growth of the marine insurance com- 
panies in this country has been phenom- 
enal during the past four years. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is not possible 
to show exactly what this growth is 
and to dissect the accounts in such a 
way as to see whether the increased 
business is really profitable. Each 
company seems to issue its marine ac- 
count according to its own fancy, but 
the form mostly in use ‘s a bald state- 
ment of premiums and interest on the 
one side, and on the other the total 
claims paid during the year, the com- 
mission and expenses, and the outgo 
and the balance which is carried for- 
ward for unexpired risks. Now, al- 
though this form may be quite satis- 
factory so far as a fire or general casu- 
alty office is concerned, it really does 
not meet the situation and enable us 
to judge of the profitableness, or other- 
wise, of marine business. Marine in- 
surance is a peculiar pusiness. Claims 
sometimes cannot be settled for a con- 
siderable period, so that although a 
claim may have been made in, say, 
1916, it is quite possible that it has not 
been definitely settled until 1918. Often, 
indeed, the amounts paid in respect ot 
claims made in previous years form the 
major portion of the claims paid in the 
year of account. Therefore, in reading 
the report of a marine company this 
fact should be borne in mind. Ata first 
glance a huge increase in premium in- 
come in any one year accompanied by 
only a slight increase in claims may 
seem to indicate a wonderfully profit- 
able business, but this may not neces- 
sarily be the case. It is, therefore, de- 
sirable for a marine company to carry 
forward large reserves. It is not in the 
fortunate position of a fire office, which 
can put aside 40 per cent. of its pre- 
mium income and say that it has ample 
reserves for all claims. The old ma- 
rine offices operating before the war 
usually gave, and still give, results of 
their first year settlements and also in 
a separate account the results of previ- 
ous years’ settlements. 

There is also a further difficulty. 
Some companies transacting marine 
and general casualty business issue a 
preliminary combined account showing 
the totals for all classes of business. 
The form in which the accounts have 
to be rendered to the Board of Trade, 
showing the results of each department 
separately, is often not available for 
some considerable time afterwards, and 
especially has this been the case dur- 
ring the past two years. This, no 
doubt, is due to difficulties both within 
the office and to shortage of labor at 
the printers. Certainly the Board of 
Trade returns published annually by 
the Stationery Office are at the moment 
several months overdue and possibly 
may not be published at all during the 
war. But even those returns do not 
give us a satisfactory basis to work 
upon. Several foreign offices transact- 
ing business here seem to make no re- 
turns at all, and even those that issue 
a statement merely give the totals of 
their whole business and do not show 
in a separate account the working of 
the British business. 

For these reasons, therefore, the fig- 
ures which we give here cannot be 
looked upon as representing the growth 
of British marine insurance. They are 
not even approximate. However, they 
present some interesting features, and 
they certainly show that the business 
has grown enormously and is of very 
great importance. 


The Capital Employed 


As is only to be expected, a great 
deal of capital is employed by the com- 
panies transacting marine business. 


This capital, of course, is not exclu- 


sively for the benefit of this branch, as 
most of the companies also transact 
other classes of insurance. The amount 
subscribed by the companies whose 
1916 results are shown elsewhere, was 


over £47,500,000, of which nearly £10,- - 


500,000 was paid up. In 1917 these 


amounts had increased to over £53,500,- | 


000 subscribed, with more than £12,- 
750,000 paid up. Thus in the one year 
the subscribed capital increased by £6,- 
000,000 subscribed and £2,250,000 paid 
up. But this is not really the true 
increase. Many new companies were 
established in 1916 and 1917 whose first 
year’s results have not been included in 
these tables. This also applies to the 
remaining figures and should be borne 
in mind in considering these results. 


The Premium Income 


The increase in premium income dur- 
ing the past five years has been very 
remarkable, as is shown by the follow: 
ing: 

AQIZ oan cableourde donde ate eRe he £11,030,427 
12,256,548 
25,487,240 
32,529,730 
43,359,385 

As will be seen, the largest increase 
has taken place in 1915, the first com- 
plete year after the outbreak of the war, 
when the increase was over £13,000,000. 
It is, however, closely run by 1917 with 
an increase of nearly £11,000,000, but 
none of the other ‘years are able to 
show such large figures. It will prob- 
ably be found, however, that when we 
allow for the companies established in 
1917 whose reports have not yet been 
issued, that the increase in that year is 
fully equal to that for 1915, though of 
ccurse this is purely a matter of con- 
jecture. A peculiarity of marine busi- 
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ness, which should not be lost sight 
of, is that many of the companies show 
their premium income after deduction 
of commission, so that the totals shown 
above are not strictly representative of 
the actual premium income received. 


Claims 


Coming now to claims, we note that 
during the past five years the results 
shown are as ‘follows: 


VOSS acts ccs icic' ajcin oless raters epee aceon £ 7,646,453 
nC Raeoonpendosbeonene 300° saanecoc 7,641,390 
V9 15.5 eisai wienossisinte nielerelelejsretetaier®’ «inrniezazs 14,023,648 
HOUG. oc cits vie 'eievercisloieieve sie’ \heiMeye + sie)siere 19,042,263 
VOUT sages ats siavote nists lovelaleisle <rele)fefetr'«/s\esexets 27,020,779 


Curiously enough the amount in 1914 
shows a decrease on the previous year, 
but afterwards the upward tendency has 
been very marked. The greatest in- 
crease is shown in 1917, when the 
amount was £8,000,000 more than in 
the preyious year. In 1915, when the 
jargest increase took place ia the pre- 
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mium income, the claimg only increased 
by £6,400,000, which goes to show that 
either the liability of the earlier years 
is only just running off or that the 
business is not so profitable nowadays. 

‘Coming now. to the proportion of the ~ 
premiums expended on claims, we find 
that the results of these same years 
are as follows: 


1913. Per cent. i i 

eh ver cen of claims to Premiums........ ¢ 

1915. ““c “ ce “ “ce ¢ “ i 

1916. iia e “ce oe oe e “a 

1917. “oe “ec “cc “ec “ «“ 3 
To those who are used to 40-50 per 

cent. claims ratios of the fire and acci- 


dent offices, these figures will seem very 
high, especially for 1913, 1914 and 1917. 
Two facts, however, must be borne in 
mind. The first is that before the war 
marine insurance was not an excess- 
ively profitable business. Competition 
Letween the companies and Lloyd’s was 
very keen, and consequently business 
was accepted at the lowest possibie 
rates. Since 1914, however, the com- 
panies have been in the happy: position 
of being able to pick and choose their 
business at higher rates. The second 
point we have already referred to in 
cur note on the premium income, viz., 
that by showing the premium less com- 
mission we naturally get a higher 
claim ratio than would otherwise be 
the ease. 


Expenses 


: Coming now to expenses, we find that 
‘in the last five years the amounts have 
been as follows: 


TOT B suse. arclereiaterelets c+ «0 ee eeaEate are £1,510,291 
ee © sig cieieie aisisiele os eieie » olaeeteiete sae 1,630,743 
De 3,084,569 

Bs dayves Notes: -- a 2,649,198 
ONT cai ose. sjereisie)s'a(ginsb,s « aoe eee 3.351.645 


This table shows a very curious fact. 
In spite of the large increase in pre- 
mium income which took place in 1916 
the expenses were actually more than 
£400,000 less than in i915, whilst the 
amount. expended in 1917 is only £270,- 
000 more than in that same year. What 
the explanation may be we cannot say, 
and it would be interesting to know 
the cause to which it is due. There is 
a substantial increase for 1917, but it is 
nothing like so great as in 1915.. Again, 
whilst the premium income has in- 
creased to nearly four times the 1913 
amount the expenses have only rather 
more than doubled, which seems to 
show that marine business is very 
cheaply worked. ° 

The ratios of expenses to premiums 
are as follows: 


TOUS thiv ats fs ets cietieit's «isc aee eee 13.6 per cent. 
OA Gntaris siocela adie » ce eee 13.3 per cent. 
1915. Wisc pisiwislaveletgale's s «cate eee 12.1 per -cent. 
TOG: Soa sales Adare». cee anon 8.1 per cent. 
SU iva 6 Sv sarees As oboe: sary 5s 7.7 per cent. 


These: ratios. are really very extra- 
ordinary, and are very small indeed 
when compared with the costs of. con- 
ducting general casualty business. Of 
course we must remember what we 
stated above, viz., that in the majority 
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Plate Glass Men 
Only Ones Hit 


EXPLOSION LOSSES NUMEROUS 
Conditions in the Amboys—“Shock 
Absorber” in New Policy—Govern- 
ment Carried Compensation Risk 


Out of all the wreck and ruin caused 
by the explosions at Morgan, N. J., last 
week, the only insurance companies to 
suffer any severe losses are those writ- 
ing plate glass. The streets of Perth 
Amboy and South Amboy are full of 
broken glass. The percentage of store 
fronts out is distressingly high. Much 
glass in upper windows is also out but 
little of it is insured. It is the store 
fronts that produce the losses. Hven 
so the sizes are not generally large. 

As to the possibility of getting glass 
to replace with, the insurance offices 
do not appear to be anxious. It is ex- 
pected that a large amount of glass 
will be replaced before this week 
closes. A large force is now at work. 


New Clause May Help 


In the new policy which is being 
drafted for the plate glass companies, 
there is a clause which, if accepted in 
its present form, would relieve the com- 
panies of all liability for a loss by 
disasters such as that at Morgan, 
which caused losses also in Rahway, 
Plainfield, Elizabeth, New Brunswick, 
and even in New York and Brooklyn. 
This clause refers specifically to ex- 
plosions in plants handling war muni- 
tions. 

Another meeting of the plate glass 
men, to consider this proposed policy, 
was called for today, Friday. The 
underwriters are by no means agreed 
upon what form the proposed clause 
shall take. In the present policy noth- 
ing is said about explosion but when 
catastrophes like that at Morgan occur 
the companies simply pay and take 
subrogation if they can. They may 
find some way to take subrogation in 
the present instance. 

There is an element among the plate 
glass men which believes that the 
policy should cover such situations as 
now exists in Amboy but that the com- 
panies should get the proper rate for 
the increased risk. It might be left to 
be optional with the insured to say 
whether or not he wishes to be covered 
against explosion. Back of it all is 
the belief that whatever is to be done 
there should not be opened the way to 
widespread dissatisfaction with the in- 
surance business through the public 
finding out by experience that the plate 
glass policy does not cover where it 
is supposed to cover. It has been sug- 
gested that the insured become a co- 
insurer with the company on the ex- 
plosion hazard. 


No Compensation Loss 


By assuming the personal accident 
injury risk on the T. A. Gillespie Load- 
ing Company plant at Morgan, N. J., 
the government has relieved the com- 
pensation writing companies of all 
anxiety growing out of the disastrous 
explosions there last week. There was 
no compensation insurance in force. 
The Travelers did have some there 
when the plant was under construction. 

It was thought by many persons that 
The Associated Companies, a pool 
formed to care for hazardous risks, 
would be on this line. When the con- 
troversy was on between the New 
Jersey insurance department and the 
casualty companies as to how a num- 
ber of hazardous risks might be cov- 
ered, the question of including muni- 
tion plants among the risks to be cov- 


ered was considered. It was realized 
the term “munitions” is a broad one 
and for purposes of classification the 
various types were separated. The 
insurance department finally concluded 
that it is not its intention to compel 
the carriers to insure risks where ex- 
plosives are actually made or handled, 
such as in a loading plant of the Gil- 
lespie type. It was realized that any 
rate the carriers could in justice to 
themselves make would be so high as 
to appear ridiculous. The companies, 
either individually or acting through 
The Associated Companies, are not in 
any way interested in the Gillespie 
loss. 


GO TO ATLANTIC CITY 


Request of Fidelity & Deposit To Its 
Agents—Wil!l Hold Its Own 
Meeting, Too 


The Fidelity & Deposit has issued 
to agents of the company a request 
that as many as possible attend the 
Atlantic City convention. 

The company says: 

“The convention of the National 
Association of Surety and Casualty 
Agents will be held at Atlantic City on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 28 and 
29. We hope that this convention will 
be well attended by our agents, as the 
sessions are always instructive and in- 
teresting. Insurance men at all times 
have problems confronting them but this 
year they have especially important 
conditions to discuss. The convention 
oj the fire agents at Cleveland brought 
forth a great deal of interest and ben- 
efit. 

“We are particularly anxious that as 
many F. & D. agents as may find it 
possible, will attend this convention so 
that the Fidelity & Deposit Company 
at Maryland can have during the gen- 
eral sessions or on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 30, a ‘get-together’ meeting of its 
own agents. No such meeting has been 
held for two years, due to war condi- 
tions and we know much good will ac- 
crue. Discussions are always construc- 


‘tive and beside the very positive ben- 


efit in a business way coming from such 
meetings, it is a splendid thing for 
company men and agents to mingle oc- 
casionally outside of the four walls of 
the home office. The company will be 
represented by several of its officers 
and department heads.” 


FAVORS HEALTH INSURANCE 

The legislative committee of the 
American Hospital Association in its 
report submitted to the convention in 
Atlantic City last week recommends 
that the association go on record in 
favor of hospital and medical benefits 
to those insured under sickness or 
health insurance laws to the extent of 
restoration in wholesome working and 
living conditions and that the “prin- 
ciple of hospital cost for hospital serv- 
ice rendered as applied to proposals 
for compulsory sickness or health in- 
surance” be favored. 

The committee requests that it be 
authorized to render such advice and 
assistance as it can to the various 
State health insurance commissions 
and that these commissions be urged 
to include in their recommendations 
for legislation the principles advocated 
in the report. : 


W. J. HODGKINSON MAKES CHANGE 

William J. Hodgkinson, formezly 
special agent of the Fidelity & Deposit 
in New Jersey, is now with the W. F. 
Murphy Co., Inc., resident managers In 
New Jersey for the Chicago Bonding & 
Surety, and has been elected secretary 
of that corporation succeeding Samuel 
T. Wilkinson, who has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. 
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E. W. De Leon Suicide 
in Lawyer’s Office 


ONCE HEAD OF CASUALTY CO. 


After it Failed He Became a Broker— 
Gave No Reason for Last 
Action. 


E. W. De Leon, former president of 
the Casualty Company of America, and 
more recently an insurance broker, on 
Wednesday shot himself in the temple 
and died. At the time he was in the 
cfiice of Nash Rockwood, a New York 
lawyer. 

The shot was heard by Miss Edna 
Larkin, a switchboard operator in the 
Rockwood offices, who had requested 
Mr. De Leon to await Mr. Rockwood’s 
return from luncheon. 

Two letters were found in the dead 
man’s pockets, one addressed to Mr. 
Rookwood, and the other to Mrs. HE. W. 
De Leon, his wife, bearing the address, 
Washington Valley Road, Morristown, 
N. J. The contents of neither of the 
letters was made public and there was 
nothing to show whether De Leon wrote 


them while waiting in the lawyer’s of- 
fice or before going there. 

So far as known De Leon was in ex- 
cellent health, but worry over the 
troubles of the Casualty Company of 
America had preyed upon the mind of 
Mr, De Leon some friends say. 


TRENCHES “NOT SO BAD” 


An insurance man who was dzafted 
iuto guard duty at the Gillespie plant 
in New Jersey during the explosions 
there was telling his experiences. He 
says that while one wonders how the 
men in the trenches endure the strain 
of a bombardment going on all about 
them, his experience leads him to be- 
lieve that it is not nearly so bad as is 
generally supposed. He says that one 
becomes so absorbed in what one is 
doing that everything else is forgotten. 
One is neither mindful of the danger, 
nor awestricken by the spectacle. He 
gaw guardsmen who had been repeat- 
edly knocked down by the force of ex- 
p:osions, but who were not actually 
hurt. At night one would see a flash. 
Instinctively one relaxes the body in 
preparation for the concussion which 
follows. To brace oneself against it 
would only result in receiving a more 
severe shock. 
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Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. 


This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


General Building 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


F. & C.’s Liberty Loan Office 

This picture represents a corner of 
the Fidelity & (Casualty office in New 
York, devoted to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. On the left is Lieutenant G. W. 
Smith. He was formerly special agent 
for the company ‘at Hartford, and is 
now chief engineer on the U. 8. |S. 
Montclair. He is now on his way to 
Europe. Next to Lieutenant Smith is 
Vice-President A. J. Ferres, who super- 
vises the Liberty Loan work done by 
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In The Thick of It 

One of the New York casualty spe- 
cial agents, who lives in New Jezsey, 
spent Saturday and Sunday in the Gil- 
lespie Loading Company plant at Mor- 
gan. Naturally he was privileged to 
see a number of things denied to the 
ordinary individual. This special is a 
member of the Home Defense League 
of his town and when the shells began 
to pop Friday night he was ordered 
out. He was carrying cans of soup to 
the guards on duty about the burniag 
plant. It was dark and he fell over 


A large portion of its 
available force is devoted to the task 


the company. 
of obtaining subscriptions. Next in the 
picture is A. D. Kelley, assistant su- 
perinteadent of agencies. He iSeawcap= 
tain of the Fidelity & Casualty Lib- 
erty Loan Committee. J. J. McNamara 
completes the quartette. (He is Mr. 
Kelley’s lieutenant. in the loan work. 
On the desk are shells of various sizes 
and suspended from the lighting fix- 
ture is a German helmet. The Com- 
pany has subscribed $1,000,000 and its 
force has taken over $300,000 in sub- 
scriptions. OE 
* * * 
Mysteries of the Gillespie Fire 

An insurance man who visited the 
Gillespie plant near South Amboy says 
that the ground about the plant has the 
appearance of having been subjected 
to intense heat for a long peziod. The 
soil, which is a mixture of sand and 
clay, is pulverized. It looks something 
like the soil over which a forest fire of 
great intensity has burned. All the life 
has been taken out of it. Another man 
tells of having seen a large mass of 
fused glass. Possibly this glass was 
in the form of insulators, of which 
there must have been a large number 
to make a mass like the one found 
after the fire. A tall metal chimney 
still standS among the ruins of the 
pliant. How it survived the repeated 
shocks of the explosions remains one 
of the mysteries of the conflagration. 


Burglary and 


Massachusetts Bonding 
BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


what appeared to be a large tin can. 
It turned out to be the brass casing of 
a six inch howitzer shell. A shell fell 
near him and he jumped several feet 
—he thinks—falling on the ground. In 
his excitement he lost. the can opener 
he was carrying; intending to open the 
soup cans for the guardsmen he was to 
meet. Groping about to find the can 
cpener he stumbled across the body of 
a dead guardsman, possibly hit by the 
shell, the casing of which had been 
found a few minutes before. Nearby 
was a bayonet, the wooden handle of 
which had been burned -off and the 
plade fused into the scabbard. These 
things the home defense man laid aside 
in a place known only to him and he 
afterward got them to keep as souve- 
nirs. 
* * * 
Bound Risks Freely 

While the explosions were still going 
on in New Jersey last week there was 
a scramble to obtain plate glass imsur- 
ance in many nearby towns. There is 
criticism heard of the manner in which 
gome agents handled this situation, it 
being claimed that considerable busi- 
ness was bound on Saturday while it 
was still unknown whether it would be 
possible to save the big magazines. 
Some Plainfield agents are said to have 
been particularly active in this respect. 
The heaviest charge that exploded at 
Morgan was about two tons. In the 
big magazines there was over two hun- 
dred tons of explosive. 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


i, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s | 
=~ Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Plate Glass INSURANCE 


and Insurance Company 
T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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T. F. BOWES & CO. 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1915 
IN ; 


Check Raising and Check Alteration Indemnity 


Brokers will find a demand for this Protection. Inquiries 
invited regarding our Policies, Rates and Commissions. 
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Managers:—Department of Banking Indemnity 
NEW JERSEY FIDELITY & PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CO. 
50 Broad St., New York - - “ - Phone Broad 1127 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1918 


Assets, .....cuuppes re; eck -esliee innit en tists selene let ere Bemisia $15,684,739.43 
Liabilities ee. « <iscccelca seisieicecieisce.oe.cyejoia/eiele sie eraye » o'a\sinis/s (ste wicretubenemtes ota 12,471,369.12 
Capital 22: S5MBB: - .ok/cleetets sretsnielelelelain'e:sie'e1=\o¥eisielelarsin[s /aim[nvalnern/nie1*] #1 eteiene ata 000,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities.............:s.cessrenereeeneeceecseeeee 2,213,370.31 
Losses paid to June 30, 1918............:seee cece eect tence crete eeees 63,244,803.06 


This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
Damage). ‘Automobile (Personal Injury, Property D-mage and Collision), Physicians, 
Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler In- 
surance; Flv-Wheel Insurance. 4 


i WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Mgr., 1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
WwW. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 


F. 0. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


C. A. CRAIG, President W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE (\fes3j) INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


_ WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


October 11, 1918 


THE EASTERN 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


The Fidelity & Deposit 


Full recently paid a claim pre- 
Burglary sented by one of its resi- 
Insurance dence policyholders ‘n the 


amount of $5,000, its pol- 
icy limit, covering the loss of miscel- 
janeous articles of jewelry the aggre- 
gate value of which was $7,200. The 
assured suifered the loss of difference 
simply because some one neglected to 
provide him with sufficient insuraace 
and the fact that he is now carrying a 
$25,000 policy is evidence. 

“Everyone must realize that the value 
of all personal property is advancing 
rapidly and will probably cost 50 per 
cent. and in some instances 100 per 
cent. advance in price to replace same 
at this time. It is also evident that 
the present wave of prosperity has 
greatly increased the number of valua- 
ble articles in a great many households, 
which places our policyholders in the 
same position as our claimant above re- 
ferred to,’ says the company in the 
“Pidelity Journal.” 

“The time is now opportune for our 
agents to take advantage of this situa- 
tion by circularizing their respective 
burglary policyholders and urge them 
to increase the amount of insurance 
ecmmensurately with increased values.” 

2 * * 


In discussing the 
Pacific Mutual’s new 
non-cancellable in- 
come policy, Vice- 

resident Baker 
says: 

Practically every agency has request- 
ea literature, supplies, etc., for a-drive 
with this new form of insurance. It is 
now but three weeks since this policy 
Was announced and sevezal letters have 
come in advising of the writing of 
“first” applications. The announcement 
has caused universal satisfaction— 
everybody is sure the policy will take. 
Here are a few expressions from the 
field: “I think the policy is an excel- 
lent instrument—I have in mind a great 
many men whom I am sure I can in- 
terest in this new contract.” “We be- 
lieve it is going to be a taking propo- 
Sition.” “I am very much delighted that 
we are privileged to sell policies of this 
kind,” etc. 

This form of insurance is unique in 
Many ways. First of all many of your 
present policyholders, both life and ac- 
cident, are excellent prospects, and so 
are those who carry good policies In 
other good companies. I would say +o 
such men “sure the company is O. K., 
and the policy is fine—ag far it goes; 
it gives you adequate protection against 
ordinary disabilities but how about per- 
manent or very prolonged disabilities? 
Your bank account might not feel the 
loss of three or four months of reduced 
income but if you should be disabled 
for ten months or ten years how about 
it? You must count not only on the 
lessened income but also on the in- 
ereased outgo. Long periods of dis- 
ability nearly always mean gyveatly in- 
creased expenses by veason of hospi- 
tals, nurses, specialists, etc. And fur- 
thermore you cannot expect your com- 
pany to renew your present insurance 
when it expires if you are blind, para- 
lyzed, insane or suffering from heart 
disease, Bright’s disease, etc. They 
will pay your claim up to the limit of 
your policy and then you're through as 
far as income insurance is concerned. 
You want complete and everlasting in- 
surance and a small deposit in addition 
to what you now pay will provide it.” 
The ordinary forms of disability insur- 
ance are necessary to cover temporary, 
non-recurrent disabilities, but are sub- 
ject to cancellation when the policy- 
holder ceases to be insurable. The non- 
cellable policy is not subject to cancel- 
lation before age sixty is reached re- 
gardless of the policyholder’s physical 
ecndition. 


Non-Cancellable 
Income 
Policy 


The elimination of the provision for 
indemnity for short periods of disability 
and of the so-called frills enables our 
company to place this form of insur- 
ance on the market at a premium rate 
which is most inviting, considering the, 
possibilities of realization under the 
contract. Every good life and accident 
insurance man in the country—particu- 
larly those in the large cities—will be- 
come interested in this policy Sooner 
or later. My advice to every general 
agent is to get in on the ground floor 
and close up contracts with some 
proven producers. 


W. G. COWLES LOSES SON 


Lieut. Donald B. Cowles Was In Marine 
Corps—Fatal Attack of 
Pneumonia 


Lieut. Donald B. Cowles, youngest 
son of vice-president Walter G. Cowles, 


of the Travelers, who sailed for Eng-.. 


land, in the United States service, in 
September, is dead. 'The news came 
with peculiarly shocking force as the 
parents had, but a few hours before, 
received word of their son’s safe. ar- 
rival. He died of pneumonia in a United 
States hospital near Liverpool. Lieut. 
Cowles was twenty-three years old and 
a graduate of the New York Military 
Academy at Cornwall-on-Hudson. He 
received his commission as a second 
lieutenant in the United States Marine 
Corps soon after war was declared and 
had been on active duty since July 5, 
1917. He was promoted to a first lieu- 
tenancy July 1st, 1918. 

He was chosen, together with a few 
other lieutenants, to form the first avi- 
ation squadron of the Marine Corps. 
After preliminary training at Mineola 
and Philadelphia he was ordered to the 
marine aviation field at Miami, Florida, 
where he became an instructor in ad- 
vance flying and aerial acrobacy. 

A brother, Lieut. Francis W. Cowles, 
is in France with the aviation section 
of the United States Signal Corps; and 
a step-brother, Lieut. H. Wyckoff Mills, 
is in service overseas as adjutant of the 
101st Machine Gun Battalion. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE BUREAU 

The Fidelity & Deposit maintains at 
Washington in conjunction with its 
branch office a bureau of information 
to supply its agents with early advices 
in regard to the calling for bids and 
letting of Government contracts. This 
bureau has always covered contracts 
allotted by the War Department, but 
through an absolute shortage of avail- 
able help has not been able to cover 
the entire field, including the various 
bureaus in the Navy Department. 

“We are still seeking at considerable 
prospective cost, the necessary help to 
cover the entire field and we are hope- 
ful that shortly the Washington office’ 
will be able to render most complete 
and efficient service to our agents and 
clients,” the’ company says. 


Growth of Marine 
(Continued from page 20) 
of cases they refer to working expenses 
only, but even so they are still very 
low when compared with other classes 
ot insurance. Reference to. the table 
for 1917 shows how low some of the 
companies’ figures are. One is actually 
under 1 per cent., whilst four others 
are between 1 and 2 per cent. 
The Combined Outgo 
The results of the total outgo for 
claims and expenses during the five 
years are shown to be as follows: 


NOW SOc Ryctr « o.0:t See tee ai about 82 per cent. 
POLS aes is os cremate «ett “«« 76 per cent. 
TORE Ss aiiae.s sc acetates biaalee << 67 per cent, 
TVG ais 0 oc Aaa y'« ae «66 per cent. 
es piss cc epmnetns cine «70 per cent. 


Thus in each case a substantial mar- 
gin is shown, the best years being 1916, 
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GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED i874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


1915 and 1917. However, in view of the 
big expansion in business in these years 
it is desizable that the margin should 
be big owing to the very much greater 
liabilities carried. 

The Funds 


At the end of 1917 the marine funds, 
exclusive of capital and general funds 
of the fire and accident offices transact- 
ing marine business, amounted to nearly 
£38,400,000. This is about 90 per cent. 
of the premium income, and taken in 
conjunction with the capital it should 
be amply sufficient to cover all claims 
likely to arise. At. the end of 1916 the 
funds were about £32,200,000, being ap- 
proximately equal to the premium in- 
come. 'This reduction does not neces- 
sarily point to a weakening of the gen- 
eral position as the funds will naturally 
decline somewhat in proportion as the 
premium income makes such huge 
strides. The increase in the funds dur- 
Ing 1917 is just over £6,000,000, which 
is equal to about 54 per cent. of the in- 
crease in the premium income during 
the ‘year. The margin between the pre- 


. miums and claims and expenses, as we 


have seen, was 30 per cent., out of 
which provision had to be made for 
dividends and excess profits, so that 
the balance is evidently made up of in- 
terest earnings on the funds. 


American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 


The enemy has developed a world-distribution on 
brutalities that bear the Berlin shipping-tag. How long 


shall this obscene commerce in brutality continue? 


Your answer is required, now. Your money talks. 
You can crack Kultur on the head by volunteering more 
of your money than the Government asks for. You can 
overwhelm the mad wolf of Wilhelmstrasse with the 
crushing wrath of billions. 


emember Belgium 


OU can floor an Uhlan with lead, but 
only gold can floor Berlin—the gold of a 
world aroused. ale 


You can hit the Hun the hardest by putting 
every possible dollar into this critical bond tssue. 
Make it your business to see that every man and 
woman in your establishment understands the 
importance of buying bonds to the limit. 


How long do you want to receive news of U-boat 


sinkings, casualty lists, and maimed sons, marked F. O. B. 
Berlin? 
Gentlemen, your answer? 


Put your answer in writing—on a check. Now is the 
time to hurl Wilhelm II against the fence, and make him 
face a firing squad of 100,000,000 Americans—with dol- 


lars for bullets. 


Buy U. S. Gov’t Bonds Fourth Liberty Loan 
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ASKS COMPANIES TO 
PROTECT BUREAUS 


Plea to Underwriters Not to Make 
Bids for Services of 
Raters 


APPEAL MADE BY ATLEE BROWN 
New Jersey Expert Says That~ These 
Are Days When Bureau Efficiency 
is Essential 


A letter of Rate Expert Atlee Brown, 
the gist of which communication is an 


appeal to companies not to hire em- | 


ployes of rating organizations away 
from these organizations during~ the 
present war crisis, attracted consider- 
able attention on the Street this week. 
The letter follows: ; 

We beg to call your attention to the 
consensus of opinion of some of our 
individual designators in view of the 
high importance, to privately conducted 
imsurance business, of maintaining a 
marked degree of efficiency and pro- 
ficiency in the rating and inspection 
offices of the country, and unimpaired 
organization for performing satisfac- 
torily their exacting technical duties 


to the public and to the Federal Gov- | 


ernment, as well as to the companies: 

“That the experienced employes of 
these rating and 
ought, so far as possible in every case, 
be retained in their present employ- 
ment and positions, that the companies 
ought to refrain from any attempt or 
semblance of any attempt to recruit. 
their own field or office staffs from 
among the personnel of these offices, 
and ought to discountenance similar 
attempts on the part of brokers, agents 
or others wherever possible.” 

The Schedule Rating Office having in 
mind only the best interests of the 
business and disavowing any intentional 
presumptuousness, respectfully submits 
the foregoing observations for the-con- 
sideration of senior executive officers 
of all fire insurance companies and 
others ‘to whose attention it may come. 


NEW HEAD EXAMINER 


State Insurance Commissioner 
Charles A. Ambler announced the ap- 
pointment of A. G. Costello to be ex- 
aminez in chief for the Insurance De- 
partment at a salary of $4,000 per year. 
He takes the place of A. Nevin Detrich, 
who has been given leave of absence to 
enter the army. 


inspection offices, ° 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


® LIBERTY BONDS & 


Underwritten by the 
AMERICAN PUBLIC 


MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


AGE— STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 12867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force-during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 


THE BIG FOUR 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL'S 
NEW SALES BOOK 


Diminishing Purchasing 
Power of Dollar and Necessity for _. 
Adequate Insurance Protection 


Features 


SELLING VISUALIZED 


FACTS 


Prospects Brought ‘Face to Face With 
Pertinent Facts About High 
Cost of Living 


The Conneeticut Mutual Life has 
issued a-“Sales Book” for its agents, 
containing not only the latest argu- 
ments used *by*successful managers of 
producers and “the producers them- 
selves, but also some of the old plain- 
talking reasons for buying life imsur- 
ance, ‘which never will pass out of 


-vogue because they are. built on .bed- 


rock salesmanship fundamentals, The 
first book of the kind which the Com- 
pany has issued, it was introduced to 
the agency force at a meeting of ‘gen- 
eral agents held in New York City’ re- 
cently, 

Book Says Much In A Few Words 

The main idea back of this practical 
educational proposition is to visualize 
the selling argument. Numerous ‘cuts 
are printed, and in the reading matter 
the thought is conveyed in the quickest 
and. most forceful manner. possible, an 
entire page often compelling attention 
by a striking headline. The book is 
of the loose-leaf, ‘spindle, flexible leath- 
er-cover type, easy to carry. The'vol- 
ume carries four, subtitles: Why Buy 
Insurance?’ Why: Buy Connecticut ‘Mu- 
tual? Why Buy Now? ‘Specials. The 
last embraces a plan for the creation 
of. trust estates, and furnishes argu- 
ments for business and income insur- 
ance,” : 

* What Dollar Will Buy 

The diminishing purchasing power 
of the dollar—the high cost of living— 
the necessity of protecting dependents 
in the event of premature death of 
bread-winners—constitute the theme for 
a large part of the section captioned 
“Why Buy Life Insurance?” The Con- 
necticut Mutual statisticians figure that 
the dollar of June, 1914, was worth 
90.60 cents a year later; 84.28 cents 
two years later; 65.05 cents three years 


later; and in June, 1918, was worth 
just 45.48 per cent. This theme is 


driven home persistently and effectively 
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with pictorial representations to enable 
the agent to use the argument where 
it will do the most good. Under the 
heading “Figure It Out Yourself,” there 
are loose leaves of the following table 
which the. prospect when he fills out 
will find decidedly illuminating: 
Monthly Expenses 
Whole Less Your 
Family Share 


Clothes ........0% 
Gas 
Electricity 
Telephone 
Laundry 
Doctor 
Amusements 
Incidentals 


wee eee cee eeeees 


ere ee eecons 


Total 
Income from 
investments, etc. 
(Not dependent 
on your 
activity) $ 


Supplementary 
Income to be 
provided $ 


Under the heading of “What Life 
Insurance Does,” meaning in the way 
of service to insured and service to 
beneficiaries. the Company has handled 
the subject in a strikingly succinct fash- 
ion, telling the whole story in a mini- 
mum but sufficient number of words. 
The Eastern Underwriter has been 
given permission to print this valuable 
summary which reads: 

Service to Insured 


1. Creates Immediate Estate. 

a. Can be paid for by payment of 
“taxes” only and becomes income- 
bearing in old age. 

b. Title granted on payment of first 
hax.” 

ce. Death cancels all future payments 


and leaves property payable in 
full. 
d. If the insured. discontinues the 


undertaking a large part of “taxes” 
paid will be returned to him. 

e. Estate is “self-administered.” 

f. While saving money for self it 
enables insured to do his duty to 
his family and also to protect fu- 
ture of his business. 


2. Promotes Success. 

a. By promoting thrift. 

b. Develops characteristics of pru- 
dence and self-respect. 

ec. Through accumulations created by 
a system of self-imposed compul- 
sory savings. 

d. It increases credit by giving evi- 
dence of prudence and good busi- 
ness judgment and by providing 
best possible collateral. 

3. Lengthens Life and Increases Effi- 
ciency. - 

a. By eliminating worry. 

b. Insuring peace of mind during ill- 
ness or financial stringency. 

ec. By discovering disease. 

d. By increasing self-respect through 
sense of fulfillment of duty. 

e. By guaranteeing independent old 
age. 

4..Enables Man to Live Better with 

Family and Provide Better for Them 

at Death. Twenty or thirty years 

would ordinarily be required to cre- 
ate similar estate in any other way. 

5. It Provides Fund to meet Emergen- 
cies. 

a. Collateral in times of stringency 
or depression at reasonable in- 
terest without publicity, commis- 
sion or endorsement. 

b. Payment of heavy doctor bills dur- 
ing illness or loss of employment. 

e. An educational fund for children. 

d. Protect one’s business. 

e. A fund. for *investment opportu- 
nities. 

6. Indemnifies for Disability. 

Provides livelihood for self and fam- 

ily in event of permanent and total 

disability. 
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LAY DOWN THE PRICE 
or 
LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 


BUY BONDS 3 FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 
JOHN M. RIEHLE, Manager 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


68 William St., N. Y. C. - 


= *Phone, 4343 John 


7. An Investment—Not An Expense. 


io) 


a. 


b. 


Cc 


di. 
e. 


. Founded on science and 


Because it is bound to mature if 
“taxes” are paid. 

Free from most taxation and re- 
quires no attention such as col- 
lecting rents, making repairs, etc. 


_In the event of change of resi- 


dence, easily moved without sac- 
Tifice. 


_No depreciation, all claims paid 


promptly 100 cents on the dollar 
invest- 
ments regulated by law. 
Furnishes splendid investment for 
large sums of money where se- 
curity is chief consideration. 
Service to Beneficiaries 


_It Provides Immediate Cash. 


a. 
b. 


To pay outstanding obligations. 
To meet current expenses and 
keep business going. 

To protect inherited investments 
and pay inheritance taxes. 

To cover cost of last illness. 

To cover cost of administration of 
estate. 


9. Relieves a family of worry by pzo- 
viding a guaranteed income and 
trust protection. 

10. It indemnifies for 

a. Loss of earning capacity of in- 
sured. 


b. Depreciation in assets. 
c. Indemnifies beneficiary, whether 
partner, corporation, or family, 


against loss of guiding influence. 
11. Preserves Integrity of the Home. 
. Keeps family together. 
. Enables mother to devote her time 
to family. 
c. Maintains fixed standard of living 
and guarantees minimum standard. 
d. Makes family independent of Char- 
ity. and relatives. 
e. Enables children to complete edu- 
cation. 
f. Avoids will contests. 
g. Fulfills plans regarding other prop- 
erty left iby will. 
h. Saves family from publicit; 
Administration. 
Another table in the book which is 


op 


of 


DP 4 


ment. 


For instance, do you know why the $24,- 
816,657.00 of new business paid for in 1917 


by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount 
paid for in any other year since the Company 
was organized in 1860? 


Do you know why very few men who can 
make a living selling life insurance leave 


this Company? 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection 


with 


A Growing Company For Growing Men 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-Prest & Agency Manager 


50 Union Square 


DO YOU READ > 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘brief memorandum to be written. 


October 18, 1918 


loose leaf and can be taken out for 
presentation of the prospect for his 
filling out is this: 
Confidential 
Case. of Mit. Gims «a -teaetteren of Seas io ave 
Business address ......:........ ica 
Nature of busimess... 72. «ree ere 
ReSidience » «2. cae 6 ss ssn MeNaRe ye 2 aenaneteteste 
Best time of day for interview....... 
When last examined by doctor........ 
State of health... ..<. 2 cst > sania ee 
Date of birth. .Married, single, widower 
Date of binth of wife... see... eee 
Ages of children....... hes ASCE 3 hastxecs 
Sex of children... ......, «emis > om epee 
Other dependents ...< stems. cameras 
Approximate earned income $..per an. 
Income from investments, approximate- 
lig cern emcee 
Family living expenses per annum $.... 
Personal expenses $.:.... : } 
Present life insurance $...... 
In the following companies:........ 
Life policies 
Endowment policies 
Term RS. pects 
Due dates of premiums............... 
How payable to your beneficiaries... 
Indebtedness 


ee ee 


Mortgage on house............... Roses 
How large a line of credit do you use. . 
Business insurance carried........... : 


An Introduction Slip 

The question, “When last examined 
by doctor?” may develop a mine of 
information, some of which possibly of . 
a nature which will disclose to the 
agent that he is wasting time, and 
should drop the case. 

The first pages in the book consist 
of introduction slips, reading as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Mr. 

This is to introduce 
Mr. 

S. L. Morton, the Company’s leading 
general agent—his headquarters are in 
St. Louis—has depended throughout his 
successful career on the endless chain 
method of soliciting with its constant 
influx of the introduction cards. In the 
introduction slip quoted a paragraph 
back it will be noticed that just above 
the signature line on the introduction 
slips there is enough space left for a 
Tt 
might be noted that “Mr. is a friend 
of mine,” or that, “Mr.——is to be 
trusted with confidential matters,” or 
“Mr. will be worth while seeing; he 
is in a position to tell you something 
of real value to yourself or your familiy 
or your business,’ are lines which if 
written on these slips will be helpful 
to the agent. 

Some of the Connecticut Mutual 
agents devote their first interview 
to the collection of information upon 
which to base their proposition and it 
was with this thought in mind that the 
Company prepared the sheet reproduced 
in this article, marked “Confidential.” 


A FRATERNAL PLANK 


The Iowa Fraternal Congress has 
passed and adopted a platform, contain- 
ing fourteen planks, one of which fol- 
lows: 

“We do not desire to invade the 
domain of partisan polities, but we as- 
sert our unabated confidence in govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. We 
believe that the greatest thing in the 
world is our common humanity; that 
the power of the people to govern them- 
selves is acquired by attempting the 
art of self-government; that all govern- 
ments should be the property of the 
people; that the people’s welfare is the 
purpose of all just government; that 
the lawmakers, law enforcers and law 
interpreters are but the temporary 
agents of the people in whom resides 
all power to make, to execute and to 
construe laws, precedents and constitu- 
tions. That constitutions are made for 
the use of the people—not as a check 
wpon them; that whatever tends to pop- 
ularize government is good, that the 
nearer government is to the voter, the 
better that government is; that the 
power of the people, deliberately and 
intelligently expressed, is supreme.” 
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Life Presidents To 
Meet December 5-6 


WILL BE A THRIFT CONFERENCE 


Study of Conservation of Human Re- 
sources, Also—Questions of Public 
Health Reform 


The constructive influence of Amer- 
ican life insurance as a product of free 
government and as a great teacher of 
thrift will be emphasized at the 12th 
annual convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, which 
will be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Thursday and Friday, Decem- 
ber 5 and 6. 

The theme of the meeting will be 
freedom and thrift in nation and world. 
It is expected that the program will 
develop a broad discussion along the 
line of indicating the national progress 
that is made possible under the influ- 
ence of a free government in conjunc- 
tion with an intelligent and voluntary 
practice of thrift. In this connection 
‘there will be a discussion of thrift 
agencies, including the important one 
of life insurance, which has found its 
greatest development in the United 
States. There will be a survey of what 
the various thrift agencies have con- 
tributed towards national progress in 
peace and war times, with an attempt 
to visualize what may reasonably be 
expected from them in the important 
period of reconstruction. Representa- 
tive men in other lines of business, 
as well as public officials, will be in- 
vited to join with the life insurance 
executives in discussing plans for fur- 
ther development of the nation’s thrift 
agencies in preparation for the in- 
creased demands of the immediate fu- 
ture. 

This thrift conference will also in- 
clude a study of conservation of hu- 
man resources, under which head there 
will be a discussion of recent develop- 
ments of interest to public health re- 
form. It is believed, for instance, that 
a substantial improvement in public 
health conditions could be obtained 
were it possible to apply the lessons 
of military sanitation to peace times. 
Another topic to be discussed will be 
the vocational retraining of maimed 
and disabled soldiers which is being 
undertaken by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


AMERICAN LIFE COMMITTEES 


James P. Sullivan, Chairman of Agents 
and Agencies’ Committee—W. A. 
Watts, Chairman Resolutions 


President Simmons, American Life 
Convention, appointed the following 
Standing Committee chairmen: 

Blanks—J. B. Reynolds, chairman, 
Kansas City Life. 

Membership—T. W. Vardell, chair- 
man, Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas. 

Next annual meeting—C. D. Renick, 
chairman, Indiana National Life, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. ~ : 

, Credentials—Dan Boone, Jr., chair- 
man, Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

f Uniform laws—Emmet C. May, chair- 

man, Peoria Life, Peoria, Il. 

Departmental supervision—Isaac Mil- 

ler, chaizman, Chicago,. Ill. 

'  #inance—L. J. Dougherty, chairman, 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Iowa. 

Agents and agencies—James P. Sulli- 
van, chairman Farmers & Bankers 
Life,. Wichita, Kansas. 

Medical examinations—A. E. Werk- 
hoff, chairman, Lafayette Life, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 

Grievances—Edw. S. Chadwick, 
chairman, Idaho State Life, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Miscellaneous subjects—Massey Wil- 
son, chairman, International Life, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Resolutions—W. A. Watts, chairman, 
Merchants Life. Des Moines, Ia. 

Special committee on taxation—Sid- 
ney A. Foster, chairman, Royal Union 
Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


LIFE INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP 


@ Your agents should read the 1918 Life Insurance 
Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Underwriter 
containing practical sales experiences told by the 


agents who had same. We have a limited supply of this 
edition on hand for distribution. Orders for same will 
be promptly filled while they last at 25 cents a copy. 


THE 


EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO. 
105 William Street, NEW YORK 


New Personal Life 
Income Policy 


ISSUED BY UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


$10 Per Month; No Medical Exami- 
nation; Convertible Feature; A 
Few of the Rates 


The Union Central Life has begun 
the issuance of a new contract, which 
it calls ‘Personal Life Income.” It 
provides for an income of $10 per month 
to the insured on attaining age 55, 60, 
65, as he may choose when making 
application therefor. Should the in- 
sured survive to the date upon which 
the income begins, payments will be 
made for 10 years certain, and as long 
thereafter as the insured may survive. 
Should death occur prior to that date 
a sum equal to the total premiums 


paid, without interest, will be paid to 
a designated beneficiary. 


No Medical Examination 


This contract will be issued without 
medical examination, and is primarily 
designed for use in connection with 
declined cases or such cases as the 
agent knows the Company will not ac- 
cept in the regular plans. 


It may be found useful in connection 
with cases declined on account of some 
temporary impairment, since there is 
a provision in the policy for change 
to some regular plan at any time that 
the insured may be able to pass a satis- 
factory medical examination. 

On policies issued at age 20, income 
beginning at age 65, the premium is 
$12.44; age 60, $18.23; age 55, 26.54. 

Issued at age 30: Age 65, $20.28; 
Age 60, $30.52; age 55, $46.18. 

Issued at age 40: Age 65, $35.95; 
age 60, $56.94; age 55, $94.37. 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


STRENGTHOF ‘© 


! GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Connecticut General’s 
New Group Cases 

ONE IN HARTFORD FOR $3,000,000 

Walter R. Rind: Superintendent of 


Department, a Well-Known Actu- 
ary—Company’s New Literature 


The group insurance department of 
the Connecticut General, of Hartford, 
is making fine progress. One of the 
large group policies written by this 
Company recently was for $3,000,000 on 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford. A 
$750,000 policy was issued on BE. R. 
Squibb & Son, well known chemical 
house, and a number of other large 


concerns have taken Connecticut Gen- 
eral group coverage. 

This department is managed by Wal- 
ter Re King. formerly actuary of the 
Columbian National, and before that 
with the Travelers. He is a fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America and 
also of the casualty actuarial body. 

The Connecticut General has issued 
some handsomely printed literature on 
the subject of group, and some quota- 
tions from one of these booklets, cap- 
tioned: “Group Insurance; its work, 
its cost, its record” follows: 


“During a period of six months be- 
ginning shortly after we entered the 
war there were 2,521 strikes, 283,402 
men idle and 6,285,519 days of produc- 
tion lost. That’s according to the re- 
port of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board on Strikes in American 
Industries in War Times. 


When Production Slows Up 


“Strikes are only one of the indus- 
trial complications tending to slow up 
production. Few employers have failed 
to notice a growing indication on the 
part of employees to leave old jobs for 
easier or better paid ones, an inclina- 
tion stimulated by the high cost of 
living and the competition for labor. 

“Never was uninterrupted production 
so difficult to maintain as now when 
it is needed so urgently. The railways 
of the country hire annually nearly 
a million more men than they have 
positions to fill. The annual labor turn- 
over in our factories runs from fifty 
to four hundred per cent. It is esti- 
mated that every man replaced in an 
industrial plant costs the management 
from $10 to $300 according to hig skill. 


A ‘Way to Cut Down Labor Turn-over 


“What can be done to prevent this 
waste? That is the question employers 
are asking themselves. And there are 
many answers. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany has reduced its annual labor turn- 
over from 400 per cent. to 23 per cent. 
The Cleveland Foundry Company’s la- 
bor turnover has gone down from 250 
to 125 per cent. Nowadays the test of 
skill in employment management is 
success in stabilizing labor. 

“There is no single answer to the 
question of how to keep men satisfied 
with their jobs, but among the incen- 
tives offered there is one of such great 
social value as to be worth putting in 
force, aside from its favorable effect 
on employment. This is group insur- 
ance, *. *a* 

“Logically enough, the idea of buy- 
ing insurance in bulk, depending upon 
averages to take the place of medical 
selection, was first put into operation 
by one of our great mail-order houses, 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago. 
Their business of supplying the in- 
dividual needs of some millions of cus- 
tomers made them keen to apply the 
principle of co-operation when consid- 
ering the insurance needs of their thou- 
sands of employes. Their appreciation 
of the savings that could be effected 
in the selling cost, by doing away with 
medical examinations and much of the 
cost of collecting premiums, prompted 


(Continued on page 10) 
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William Frederick Dix 
Montenegrin Consul 


HONOR MUTUAL’S SECRETARY 


Will Be Principal New York Consultant 
in Mountain Nation’s Rehabili- 
tation After. War 


William Frederick Dix, secretary of 
the Mutual Life, has been given the 
unique honor of being appointed Con- 
sul General in New York City for the 


WILLIAM F. DIX 


wonderfully militant and interesting 
mountain kingdom, of Montenegro, 
which for five hundred years has been 
fighting loyally for its independence, 
and always successfully up to the time 
when the 45,000 soldiers of King Nich- 
olas tried to stop the overwhelming 
Austrian armies and were almost an- 
nihilated. The appointment was made 
by General Gvosdenovitch, Montenegrin 
minister to the United States, and who 
was received by President Willson three 
weeks ago. 


THE EASTERN 


The appointment of Mr. Dix came 
through the desire of the veteran king 
to have the interests of the kingdom 
handled in New York City during the 
period of rehabilitation following the 
war by a man familiar with large af- 
fairs. As secretary of the Mutual Life 
Mr. Dix is an important figure in the 
financial world. He has long been an 
admirer of Montenegro. 

General Gvosdenovitch 
week: 

“My compatriots are today in dire 
distress; famine prevails in our homes, 
particularly among our children, the 
hope of our nation. No one has come 
to their help; they are forgotten, far 


said this 


GENERAL GVOSDENOVITCH 


away in their mountains. I hope that 
the great American people will not for- 
get my country, which is, I think, so 
highly deserving of its generous help. 

“Montenegro looks uniquely upon the 
liberation and the union of all the 
Jugoslavs as the realization of her cen- 
tenarian aspirations, and awaits in full 
confidence the great day which will in- 


sure the triumph of the immortal prin- 


ciples of justice and free determina- 
tion of the peoples, proclaimed by Pres- 
ident Wilson.” 


NEW CLAUSE; NEW LIMITS 


Fidelity Mutual - Announcement—$50,- 
000 Limit Under Special Clause 
Ages 50 and Under 


The Fidelity Mutual is issuing two 
types of war clauses. The first is its 
regular war clause, with annual war 
extra premium. . Under the special war 
clause the Company assumes no naval 
or overseas war risk whatever if the 
insured engage in such service during 
the first five years after issuance of 
the policy. .In this type of policy the 
insured assumes all such risk and the 
company is bound only to the return 
cf premiums. . 


The Company’s new limits as to age 
and amount follow: 


With Regular War Clause: Ages 45 
and under, registration classes 1 and 
2, $1,000; registration classes 3, 4 and 


5, $5,000. Ages 46 to 65 inclusive, 
$5,000. 
With Special War Clauses: Ages 50 


and under, $50,000 full rate plans, $15,- 
000 term plans; ages 41 to 55, $35,000, 
full rate plans, $10,000 term plans; 56 
to 60, $25,000 full rate plans, $6,000 
term; ages 61 to 65, $10,000 full rate 
plan. 


The limit on female lives with special 
war clauses, 60 and under, is $25,000 


full rate plans; ages 61 to 65, $10,000 


full rate plans. 
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RAISING $2,000,000 

There is every indication that the 
Fire Insurance Division of the Newark 
Liberty Loan Committee, of which 
Charles Henry, of the Hanover is chair- 
man, will raise $2,000,000, its goal in 
subscriptions. More than $1,600,000 
had been subscribed up to Wednesday 
of this week. 


WAR TIME INSURANCE 
The October meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York— 
on the 22d—will feature “How To 
Write Life Insurance In War Times” 
as its principal discussion. 


Harry B. Rosen is helping Deputy 
Police Commissioner Frederick A. Wal- 
lis on the $50,000,000 Liberty Loan 
drive of the police department. 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give. our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


(om 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $38,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


‘GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 5 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambhitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


© AMARILLO 


DENISUN, 


DALLAS. TEXARKANA® 
FT.WORTH » 


THE 
BIG 


SAN ANTONIO 


eDELRIO COMPANY: 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


Where 


General Agents 
Get Best Results 


OF 


A “SURVEY CONDITIONS 


Farmers, Owners of Large Estates and 
Women Splendid Prospects—Tone 
; of Optimism 


- So many general agents in various 
parts»of the country are increasing 
their. business that The Eastern Under- 
writer sent out some letters a fort- 
night ago to representative managers 
and asked them from where they were 
finding ‘their prospects. 
office that is going ahead is not wor- 
ried by any lack of prospects, and has 
triumphed over conditions which seem 
to worry the weak and easily depressed. 
There are innumerable such offices. A 
few of the letters received by The 
Eastern Underwriter follow: 


Wilson Williams, New Orleans Presi- 
dent of New England Mutual’s 
Agency Organization 
During the past two or three weeks 
my agency has done very little pros- 
pecting for new business on account 
of making arrangements to move and 
fitting up new and larger offices. We 
are, however, about $225,000 ahead of 
our 1917 record to date and expect to 
make an increase for the year of about 

25 per cent. 
The new draft offers some agents an 
excuse for not getting results, but it 
will not operate as a handicap to the 
serious worker. My aim has been to 
keep the mental attitude of my agency 
staff right, and point out desirable pros- 
pects. among industrial workers and 
those known to be prospering on ac- 
count of war conditions. In my experi- 
ence I have never known of a season 
that did not provide desirable prospects 
among certain classes, and only the 
agents who look for excuses, instead 
of business, find discouragement. The 
ice man and the coal man are seldom 
busy in the same season. Other lines 
could be mentioned in a similar com- 
parison. My message to agents of the 
Company, printed in the September 
issue of “The New England Pilot,” 
might give you a further thought for 
use in. The Eastern Underwriter as may 
be desired. In part it reads: 
_ “May I suggest that we take counsel 
with ourselves, our aspirations and the 
business conditions surrounding us? 
Are we doing our best with our talents, 
and properly improving our opportuni- 
ties? Our neighbors—in every line— 
are prosperous, money is easy, eredit 
liberal, everybody is busy and well 
paid. We are either not working 
enough, or not among the right class, 
or not pursuing the right methods.” 
Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life, New York 
. City 

This agency is working along the 
same lines that it’ has been for some 
time, and is ahead of its business for 
1916 but not for 1918. It is rather hard 
to fomecast the balance of the year, but 
we believe it will be optimistic. We are 
trying to impress upon everybody that 
ic is necessary to redouble their efforts 
in work, with the ultimate result that 
it will not only increase their business 
now but increase it several hundred 
per cent. when times aze good. Some 
offices give more of their time and the 
time of all of their forces to the Lib- 
erty Loan than others, and, therefore, 
I think in some offices business is going 
tu be atfected by this kind of work tem- 
porarily, but presume everybody who 
has the ability and opportunity to serve 
the Goveznment in selling . Liberty 
Bonds will be more contented citizens 
as the years roll by, no matter what 
the effect may. be upon their business. 
Charles Jerome ‘Edwards, Manager, 
f Equitable: Life, Brooklyn 
| This agen¢y is-one of those that is 
doing a larger business than .it ever 
did before. September showed a 40 
per cent. increase in new business and 


60 per cent, increase in new paid . 


Certainly, the — 
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premiums over September of last year. 


And it was the best September this 
agency ever had. The same is largely 
true of August. 

My opinion about the opportunity for 
business and the increased business 
which we are doing is the more wide- 
spread interest in life insurance, the 
greater appreciation in which it is held 
by business men, both large and small, 
and by every wage earner, irrespective 
of business connections. 

In the old days, the average persor 
thought in terms of $1,000 insurance; 
$5,000 was looked upon as pretty fair, 
and $10,000 as a big insuzance policy. 

The advertisement of life insurance 
which was followed upon the Govern- 
ment sailors’ and soldiers’ insurance 
has suddenly caused people to think in 
terms of $10,000 rather than $1,000. 
Therefore, we are getting somewhat 
larger average policies than formerly. 

Furthermore, there is a broader un- 
derstanding of life insurance, and it 
does not require “education” or the 
effort on the part of the agent to prove 
that it is a good thing in order to get 
people to consider it. 

The fact that a large number of peo- 
ple of insurable age have gone into the 
service does not necessarily reduce the 
opportunities for the agents doing a 
Satisfactory business. Generally speak. 
ing, men who are drafted are without 
families or family obligations. Men in 
the other classes are more particulazly 
candidates for life insurance than ever 
before. The thing has been brought 
home to them by the “nearness” of the 
draft. 

And the same situation is created by 
the limitation on the part of the com- 
panies in the amount of insurance that 
can be issued on draft ages. The very 
fact that there is a limit creates an in- 
terest and demand. The disposition of 
most people is to want what they can- 
not get. Witness the woman at the bar- 
gain counter, for example. 
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And, in addition to all this, there is 
constantly before us the fact that there 
is more money in circulation and more 
people enjoying the comforts thereof 
than ever before. The trouble with the 
average agent is that he is inclined to 
take an incidental case, wheve a man’s 
increase in income has mot kept up 
with his increased cost of living, and to 
use that one man out of twenty as an 
excuse for poor business. Whereas, the 
fact is that the other nineteen men ia 
twenty to whom he should talk, are 
all in better condition to carry life in- 
surance than they were two or five 
years ago. That is the secret of the 
whole situation. 


Samuel O. Buckner, Inspector of Agen- 
cies, Northwestern Department, New 
York Life, Milwaukee 

While many new sources of pros- 
pects may have been developed by vari- 
ous agents of our company and others, 
yet I am not able to advise you of any 
particular ones that stand out conspicu- 
ously unless ‘it be those who are en- 
gaged in big lines of Government work 
and are doubtless making more money 
than ‘they have ever made before, and 
included among these might be men- 
tioned many employees who are getting 
big pay. 

Outside of the large cities and towns, 
the farmers today are one of the best 
class of prospects as they have all =e- 
cently prospered and many of our 
agents throughout the field, are solic- 
iting this class of prospects with splen- 
did results. Women are also among 
the good prospects today on account 
oi the large number which have taken 
positions in the various offices, stoves, 
as well as manufacturing concerns to 
take the place of men who have en- 
tered the Government service, and many 
of which women are today doubtless 
being written for insurance throughout 
the country. To sum up the situation 
will state fiat it is my belief that every 
live and wide awake agent can find 


SS... 


The Power of Veteran Leaders 
PLUS 


The Enthusiasm of Youth 


is the Home Office combination that is 


working and achieving every day to give 


Maryland Assurance agents an unusual 


quality of practical aid and personal 


encouragement. Life Insurance, Health 


and Accident Insurance—a wide range 


of very attractive policies. 


Maryland 


Assurance agents are making good, and 


4 making money. Valuable openings in 


productive 


ambitious men. 


territory for 


energetic 


MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
SEVEN SOUTH GAY STREET 
BALTIMORE 


“Live and Die with Assurance’”’ 
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more good prospects today for life in- 
surance than he can find time in which 
to see them, which sfatement I believe, 
is being confirmed today by many of 
the best agents of my company and 
others throughout the entire field.’ 


Robent J. Mix, Manager The Prudential, 
New York City 

I dare say my experience is the same 
as that of other managers in that we 
find that men of large affairs are tak- 
ing out big insurance for either busi- 
ness protection or to cover inheritance 
taxes on their estates. Business seems 
to be coming in upon us in an entirely 
natural way and in good volume. For 
that reason we haven’t started any new 
schemes or any plans which could be 
in any sense considered ag original. 
Undoubtedly the institution of Govera- 
ment insurance for our soldiers and 
sailors has also served as a stimulus 
tc our calling and has perhaps induced 
many of the smaller insurers to take 
out larger amounts than they would 
have considered necessary before the 
war. 


As I have above intimated, the vol- 
ume of business has been very encour- 
aging. The company gave me an agency 
allotment for the three months of July, 
August and.September and we van 50 
per cent. over the company’s. figures 
in policies paid for. Our business for 
both August and September was by far 
the largest eyer experienced in this 
agency for those months—an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent. ovez all previ- 
ous records. 


William  N. Wood, Manager 

States Life, Pittsburgh 
-I have done nearly double the busi- 
ness this year that I did last. How- 
ever, my ‘custom has been for many 
years past not to solicit business among 
men under forty years of age—and my 
best» business has been on men over 
fifty years of age—my- experience is 
that men under forty as a rule do not 
have much money, or, if they have the 
money, they do not have the brains. 
Of.course there are exceptions to this 
rule, but it certainly pays the best to 
seek business only on a majority of 
your prospects over the age I mention. 


Joseph H. Thebaud, Manager Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Buffalo 


We happen to have been working 
among a large number of large policies 
—from our viewpoint, and find that con- 
ditions are ripe for writing this’ kind 
of business, both for corporation in- 
surance and “inheritance tax insurance, 

We also find that men who formerly 
had great confidence in their arrange- 
ments for their estates do not feel quite 
so confident, and are willing to con- 
sider the excellent arrangements that 
insurance companies make for that part 
of their estates. 


Frank L. Levy, General Agent Equstable 
Life, New Orleans 

The paid business of this agency for 
the first nine months of this year is 
nearly 10 per cent. in excess for the 
same period of last year. 

We are reaching out for an increased 
business among the smaller policyhold- 
ers. There never was a time when the 
laboring class—particularly skilled me- 
chanics—waS more prosperous, and 1! 
believe that a large amount of new bus- 
iness will be secured from that field. 

Then again, men of large affaizs are 
in the main very, very prosperous, and 
are in the market for large lines of in- 
surance. ; 

Altogether, I would say the outlook 
for a large business is encouraging. 


Henry J. Powell, Manager . Southern 
Ohio, Kentucky and Southern In- 
diana Agency, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 
This. agency for the year thug far 
shows ja gain over last. year although 
we-hadto overcome a loss of about a 
million and a half, which represented 
the production of those of our. men who 

answered their country’s call. 
How did we do it? First, by believ- 
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ing it could be done and entering into 
the work with a determination to win. 
Without such action on the part of any 
manager the morale of this agency 
would be broken and we all know that 
to weaken the morale of an army o* 
soldiers or salesmen means defeat. 
When a man enters the service we en- 
deavoz to induce his wife or someone 
of his family to take his place. When 
I tell you that one little woman of this 
agency writing business under her hus- 
band’s contract while he is fighting for 
his country in France has paid for $250,- 
000 since January 1st you will agree 
that that is one way. 

Then, we have gotten behind some 
of our smaller producers and made big- 
ger men of them. How? Well, I have 
always believed that the man who sells 
the most is the one who asks the most 
people to buy, most frequently and mos: 
persuasively. Hence, we put on a Can- 
paign where each agreed upon his honor 
to see so many people each day. Dur- 
ing the campaign we pointed out to 
them how important it: was to see peo- 
ple of means. 'Those who could buy if 
convinced. For instance, farmers are 
rolling in wealth now, men who have 
war contracts are most prosperous, and 
so on. The campaign was a great suc- 
cess. It not only increased business 
but helped the men, and that is the 
point. Help your men, keep them 
happy, for happiness is the incentive 
of industry, and they will find the pros- 
pects. 


K. A, Luther, Aetna Life, Syracuse, N. Y. 


This agency makes use of the follow- 
ing plans in developing prospects: 

First—When we wzite an application 
we make out.a form showing the fam- 
ily history of that particular case and 
when the policy is issued and mailed 
back to the agent we enclose that form 
and urge that he make a canvass 0: 
every available prospect connected witi 
that family. 

Second—We mail a birthday card to 
every policyholder upon our books each 
year, but without the suggestion of bus- 
iness. I may say, however, that this 
brings us a large number of inquiries 
and keeps us in very close personal 
touch with the insured. 

Third—We prepare for each of our 
agents a list of names one month prior 
to the change of,age each year and 
these policyholders are canvassed with 
an idea of showing them why they can 
buy life insurance then cheaper than 
ever again. 

Fourth—With every second notice of 
premium due, which in our instance igs 
sent out ten days before the due date, 
we enclose a suggestive slip offezing 
them an easy opportunity of making in- 
quiry concerning additional insurance 
upon their lives. 

Fifth—We always urge our policy- 
hofders to offer honest criticism believ- 
ing that this will be a means of helping 


Established 


developing the 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, “‘meriting the appellation—the 


Great Policyholders’ Company. 


us all to a better understanding of one 
another’s needs. This also keeps us in 
close touch with the insured and opens 
the way to interviews pertaining to 
changes in theiz policies. 


G. T. Sibley, Manager Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Birmingham, Ala. 


Our business-has kept up in volume 
despite the large inroads into our 
agency force on account of the war. 
We have not made up at this writing 
in number the productive agents we 
have lost due to the war, but our pro- 
ductive field men have increased their 
business to an amount to offset the loss 
in number of agents. We are con- 
stantly adding to our agency force how- 
ever, and some of the new men ars 
very promising. 

The new agents are secured mainly 


‘through the e:forts of our special men 


who are constantly on the look-out for 
new material. I offer prizes to any 
agent who will secure a new agent or 
agents for me that produce a certain 
volume of new business during their 
first twelve months. This has been my 
plan for a number of years, and it has 
been productive of excellent results. 

Another plan is through circulariz- 
ing lists of names furnished us by ex- 
aminers, bankers, and prominent policy- 
holders throughout the field. This meth- 
od has been productive of excellent re- 
sults also. 


Pinkus, Mills & Pinkus, General Agents 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Indianapolis 


As to what plans we have adopted, 
because of the large number of insur- 
able lives taken by the draft, we beg 
to advise that really we have not adopt- 
ed any set program. Of course, we 
have urged our agents to work hard and 
put more hours in the field, and ave 
ourselves endeavoring to set a personal 
example. : " 

We are seeing our old policyholders 
and urging them to increase their line 
to take care of the shrinkage in the 
purchasing value of the dollar, and in 
refezence to the wealthier class, we are 
advising them to create a cash fund in 
the shape of an additional policy to pay 
for the inheritance tax, etc. We are 
also advising monthly incomes and in- 
creased amounts for the future protec- 
tion of dependents. 

We are also giving more attention to 
the country districts, and advising 
the farmer to protect the mortgage on 
his farm, etc. 4 

As stated, we really have no set pro- 
gsram, but are simply making increased 
effovts in varied directions that appear 
feasible and practical. 


E. Guy Owens, Manager Oklahoma Mu- 
tual Life 


The business of this agency has been 
increased very matevially, and there 
were a fewer number of producers; but 
I don’t know of any special sources 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


ASSCtS ..c.eeeesecvensceees cooctcSBeBEe 4a panioia ae us co epbna ne Cee aaleeteannlae cise ieee « $ 16,560,439.04 
Liabilities ...2.-.08 é Piale'c'o-n a'asigb be selrs eisine. te Wola sim o/c Cie wisine/eeleiesivie einer 4,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus. a Ar: san 2,21 

Insurance in Force..........+.. Be cisisre Meciate p dacee as 131,790,562.00 


, 562. 
19,612,616.08 
--1,500,000.00 annually 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies — 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING | 


The Combined 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE REAR GUARD 


Life, Sickness 


and Accident 
policies, sold only by the 


| Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate witk 
_ E. H. BURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life undanw site 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
resources, and 


Country’s agricultural 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s suporiowtedrningal 
tavorable mortality, and economy of management. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of Cincinnati, O. 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


October 18, 1918 


October 18, 1918 
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Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 


. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for information 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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INSURANCE COMP 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WHERE GENERAL AGENTS GET BEST RESULTS 


from which this business has been at- 
tained. 

People, generally, are carrying heav- 
ier burdens, enjoying larger incomes, 
and are daily brought face to face with 
the uncertainty of life, and there is 
every reason why the enterprising in- 
surance agent should do a larger bus- 
iness now than ever befoze, not through 
Soliciting any particular line of pros- 
pects, but from people of all walks of 
ufe, with a few exceptions. 


William M. McKercher, General Agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Sioux 
City, Ia. 

This agency is expending its efforts 
on prospects beyond the draft age and 
on farmers who are sure to be exempt 
for the reason that until classifications 
are made no Northwestern agent can 
write a man under forty-five years old. 


C. F. Davis, General Agent, State Mu- 
tual Life, Indianapolis 

Our business this year has run just 
about even with last. Personally, I 
have not developed very many pros- 
pects from any reasons connected with 
the war. I am quite suze that condi- 
tions are favorable to the writing of a 
good volume of business notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the draft has taken 
many of the younger men away. 

I feel that the business is much more 
handicapped by the difficulties in secur- 
ing an agency force at this time than 
by the reduction in the volume of busi- 
ness which may be written by any sin- 
gle producer. 


John Dolph, Superintendent, Metropoh- 
tan Life, Washington 

Without going into details, or trying 
to present something new, I am con- 
vinced that life insurance agents have 
more opportunities today, than they 
ever had before. We do not have more 
people to Solicit, but we have more 
people who can be interested in the 
subject. 
A. O. Swink, Virginia Manager, Atlantic 

Life 

We are endeavoring to make up by 
hard and consistent efforts the defici- 
ency in business that would otherwise 
exist. It is needless to tell you, I know, 
that life insurance men do not always 
work as hard as they should, and so we 
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are trying to impress upon our agents 
the necessity for continued efforts in 
order to keep the business up to nor- 
mal. This we have so far, I am glad 
to say, been able to do. 


Mellor &, Allen, General Agents Pruden- 
tial Life & Trust, New York City 
Men are going to buy insurance in 

just as large amounts as heretofore 
and we are going to be able to get 
them through the company just as 
easily as heretofore. The great major- 
ity of our policyholders are married 
men and we know that they will not 
go to war. A great percentage of thos2 
same married men will be earning more 
money so that our field should be even 
better than ever before. 

While a great many businesses are 
going to be forced to cut down and re- 
trench, yet there are so many that will 
be directly or indirectly reaping a very 
substantial profit from war contracts. 
When we realize that it is not only 
shellS which must be made but that 
food and clothing must be produced 
and must be transported, and that food 
and clothing constitute in their rami- 
fications a great proportion of the coun- 
try’s economic processes in times of 
peace, we can readily see that the ad- 
ditional profit at the present time in 
these lines should be capitalized by us. 

When we think of an army of five 
million men in France we are some- 
what staggered by its proportions, but 
when we think that the population of 
this country is over one hundred mil- 
lion people and that the great bulk of 
these people are married and that the 
producer of the family still must make 
his living and must make even move 
than in ordinary times, and that the in- 
surance necessary to protect this in- 
creased earning and to protect the ad- 
ditional cost to those left behind at 
death, it means to us that the insurance 
carried five years ago should be in- 
ereased by fifty to one hundred pez 
cent. at the present time. 

The war is going to be won whether 
it takes one year or ten and those of 
us who agree with these ideas are go- 
ing to help win it whatever our posi- 
tion be. Those of us who are going to 
look down create around us an atmos- 
phere of ‘discouragement and pessi- 


SERVICE 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 


in, which to insure. ; 
every one of our representatives. 
that record is in their work. 


Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 
They will tell you how great an asset 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


er. . 
* Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


mism, and should be put in the “guard 
house” along with the rest of the slack- 
ers and deserters. 


This is one time when we should be. 


glad we are in the insurance business, 
the nationally advertised necessity sold 
by the Government and placed at the 
topmost of war necessities. 

Let us hope we will all take advan- 
tage of these conditions and that our 
results will show how thoroughly we 
believe in them. 


B. J. Weil & Co., Alabama State Agents, 
Travelers 

The volume of our business does not 
seem to have been materially affected 
by waz conditions. Whatever loss has 
been sustained on account of young 
men entering the service has been 
made up; first, by insuring men in the 
fourth class and exempts; second, by 
increasing lines on old policyholders in 
the same class; third, by insuring men 
who formerly were not able to carry 
insurance; fourth, by insuring women, 
rot formerly employed or earning smail 
salaries. 


Olmsted Bros. & Co., Ohio and Indiana 
State Agents, National Life of 
Vermont 
Our business seems to be coming 
from men of means, including those 
who are profiting by the present con- 
ditions, employed women and farmers. 


John S. Tunmore, Provident Life & 


Trust, Brooklyn 


At thiS particular agency we aze 
adopting various new methods to in- 
terest people in life insurance, promi- 
nent among which are the following: 

We are devoting a good deal of time 
in systematically canvassing our old 
policyholders not only for life insur 
ance, but in order that they may know 
the facts in regard to how the war situ- 
ation is affecting them and the com- 
pany. By this method we are dissemi- 
nating useful information of a patriotic 
character. All policyholders at this 
time, particularly those within the 
draft age, are anxious to know just 
“where they are at,’ and I think it is 
the duty of life insurance managers and 
general agents to see that they receive 


reliable information in regard to their 
policies. Some who go into the service 
for instance desire information in re- 
gard to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Act; others are anxious to know 
whether their policies are affected. In 
this way we are rendering a much need- 
ed service to our policyholders, whicn 
in my estimation is the duty of life in- 
surance companies at this time. I think 
that real service should be practised ap» 
well as talked in these times and most 
of us are doing that thing, I am sure. 

Of course we get some return by way 
of business from this, and we expect 
to, but patriotism and service to the 
country in connection with the Liberty 
Loan, War Saving Stamps and service 
to the policyholders should be the slogan 
of every life insurance manager and 
general agent at this time of German 
peace Offensive. 


Louis Lane, Equitable Life, New York 


This agency is fortunate enough to 
have passed by quite a handsome mar- 
gin the business done during the same 
period last year. 

Upon examining the business of the 
past three months, I find tiat our men 
are writing a greater number ef cases 
for smaller amounts than was the case 
last year and I also note that the clapa 
of applicants instead of being business 
men are clerks and operators and small 
store keepers. Formerly, we wrote 
very few engaged in these occupations 
and when we did the average policy 
was $1,000. We write very few of less 
than $2,500, indicating, I think, that the 
above-mentioned classes are prospering. 

Salesmen seem to be in a bad-way. 
We have insured none in over six 
months. 


ABSORB ENGLISH & SCOTTISH LIFE 

The Eagle Star and British Dominions 
are absorbing the English and Scottish 
Law Life Assurance, which was estab- 
lished in 1839. This makes the seventh 
absorption by the British Dominions 
under Sir Edward Mountain, managing 
director. When the merger is com- 
pleted the company’s assets will be 
£16,612,000 and its premium income 
£3,665,000. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co: 
Boston, Mass. 
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Jt has been proven many times that 
calls upon prospects are worth about 
as much to a life insurance salesman 
as the calls of a physician are worth 
to him. Experience has shown that 
calls are worth about $1.55, each. 

To enable an agent to get the most 
out of his work it is essential that he 
have a definite and systematic plan of 
work. We believe in a plan of work 
for a salesman just the same as we 
believe in a plan for any other great 
accomplishment. The successful sales- 
man has a plan of work to which he 
strictly adheres. 

We are not intending to do anything 
in this agency except to try to build 
up your income and to enable you to 
get the most out of your work. 

I would like to take you on a little 
excursion into the field of psychology 
to see if we can get a reason for you 
following a definite plan of work. 

There is intellectual health and dis- 
ease the same as physical health and 
disease. There are bright, strong in- 
tellects, eager for action and thirsting 


for truth. And there is apathy and 
deadened impulses. 
Now, your mind is about the same 


as that of others—with germs of facul- 
ties which infinity cannot exhaust. 

But mind is not a collection of self- 
acting powers and passions. It is a 
vital unit, capable of a great variety 
of manifestations but still a unit—not 
an aggregate. 

Science divides mind into many parts 
accordingly as we feel, perceive, un- 
derstand, imagine, etc. But these sep- 
arated parts are not capable of con- 
nected thought. Fortunately we caa- 
not separate these faculties from our. 
selves—from the personal pronoun. A 
man who speaks or acts instinctively 
mentions it as, “I,said,’ “I did.” We 
do not say that a man’s feelings ex- 
press his patriotism, but that he ex- 
presses it. We do not say that Shake- 
speare’s imagination wrote Hamlet, but 
that Shakespeare wrote it. 


There is no mental operation in 
which the whole mind is not present; 
nothing produced except by the joint 
action of all the faculties under con- 
trol of a central force. 


The Central Force of Will 


This central force is ‘will’-—your 
power for self-direction. This is the 
only peculiarity that separates the im- 
personal existence of a vegetable from 
the personal life of a man. 


There is no faculty which is not 
rooted in the will. The exercise of 
this force is necessary to any success. 
Men do not stumble, blunder or happen, 
ina drunken dream of attainment, into 
Hamlets, or any other great accomplish- 
ments, they work and grow up to them. 

You hear it said of a man that he 
has bumps on his forehead, or temples, 
sufficient to produce a Hamlet if he 
only “had an active temperament.” 
Hamlets are not produced by physical 
temperament, but by force- of will. 
What a man does, is the test of what 
he is. declare that a man has great 
cana bt nothing great to set his 
capa@ty in motion is absurd. — 

Your mind, free force, cannet grow, 
cannot accomplish, by itself. It can 
only grow by the exercise of the will 
on what the: mind perceives. 

This accounts for limited degrees of 
success. Here also is the distinction 
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The Value of System 


A Talk Given By J. B. Duryea, of the Penn Mutual 
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between theory and practice. In one 
case opinions lie on the surface of the 
mind, mere objects, the truth of which 
it perceives and admits, but which do 
not influence it to act. In other cases 
ideas penetrate into the very substance 
of the mind, become one with it and 
are springs of thought and action. So 
the things you ‘hear, and learn, may 
be merely the mind’s furniture—super- 
ficial knowledge—but not a part of the 
mind.. To become a power for success 
the essential knowledge must be trans- 
mitted into the mind just as food is 
transmitted into the blood. This is why 
we have no power to drive you to suc- 
cess—you must drive yourselves. 


Helping the Agent 


We are trying to help you; but 
whether we can or cannot rests entire- 
ly with you. It is self-evident that the 
only thing.of value we can give you 
is ideas. It rests with you to put these 
ideas into motion. The idea which you 
need most of all is a plan of system- 
atic work. We have a plan which Mr. 
Finley and I are using. It does suc- 
ceed. It is not perfect, by any means, 
but it is the best we know at the pres- 
ent time. When we find anything bet- 
ter we shall adopt it. 

The first thing in this plan is a list 
of prospects. You should have on hand 
at all times a list of from 100 to 300 
names. Each of these names, with the 
address, should be written on a card 
which you can carry with you. This card 
should also bear the business, and, as 
you receive the information, the birth 
date, the name of wife and children 
and their birth: dates, and any side 
lights or information which you are 
able to obtain. A large portion of this 
information is often obtained at your 
preliminary call upon the prospect. 
The rest of the card, as well as the en- 
tire back, is to be used for a record of 
calls and ‘imterviews. 

New names are always being added 
to your list of prospects and the dead 
timber eliminated. 

Second, you should have a file with 
monthly guides. This file you use as 
a tickler, the dates change with the 
calendar. When you make a date with 
a man you place his card in the file 
so that it will come up at its proper 
date. 

Daily Record Card 

Third, you should have a daily rec- 
ord card and these we furnish to you. 
This contains names of the prospects 
you are to see to-day, arranged as 
nearly as possible for the hour you ex- 
pect to see them. A week’s supply of 
the daily record cards, with a sufficient 
supply of prospect cards, should be 
placed in your prospect book Monday 
of each week. 


This daily record card is of the ut- 
most importance as it gives you a defi- 
nite task for each hour of the day. 
The lack of a definite task for each 
hour has caused more failures in life 
insurance salesmanship than all other 
causes combined. 

Hach evening after the day’s work 
you fill out the back of the daily rec- 
ord card, giving the number of calls, 
the number of interviews, hours work- 
ed, business written, ete. 

Fourth, we are providing you a week- 
ly record card. This you will fill out 
and turn into the office on each Mon- 
day morning. This is a summary of 
the week’s work as recorded on your 
daily record card. I intend, personal- 


‘ly, to take charge of the weekly record 


cards and will announce tthe results 
from time to time. 

There is one thing more which is just 
as necessary for you as for any other 
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man who expects to make a success of 
his work. That is, to have a schedule 


of your working hours. I suggest 
something like this: 
8.30 to 9.00 
9.00 to 12.30 
12.30 to 1.15 
OMice 7.20 .05iis. setae 1.15 to 2.00 
Old... 34:4 siecle 's > oer 2.00 to 4.30 
Planning “To-Morrow” .. 4.30 to 5.30 


If we were paying you a salary of 
$150 a month you would expect to be 
here from 8.30 to 5.30, wouldn’t you? 
Well, if you will work for yourself, un- 
der the plan we have outlined as hard 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 
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as you would work for a salary, from 
8.30 to 5.30, you should make adi times 
$150 a month. 


FOUND—On William St.! 


Bright ideas used by 
successful Casualty men 


Each week in 
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' Subscription $3 a Year 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


1914 


ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, 
migsion, a renewal interest i 

ce, 377 Broadway. New Yor. 


a = an income for the future. 


fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- ~ 


Address the Company at its Home 


oe. P. MUNN, M. D., President 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, 
WILLIAM H, PORTER, Banker 


Pres. Title Quarantee and Trust Co. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Q 


Low Mortality Rate 


A 
B 
L 


EQUITABLE 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE RQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President «1, 


EFOQOUITABLI 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Prompt Payment of Deatb Claims 
Efficient Service to Policyholders 
Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


con 


tate wore 
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The Prudential’s Subscription 
to Loan Totals $40,000,000 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America now has the distinction of 
having made the largest Liberty Bond 
subscription in the world. On Tues- 
day of this week the Company an- 
nounced its subscription of $10,000,000. 
Just before the loan drive started it 
subscribed for $30,000,000, that an- 
nouncement having been made at a 
meeting in Philadelphia, addressed by 
Vice-President Duffield. Up to Wed- 
nesday of this week the Home Office 
employes had subscribed for $300,000, 
and in addition had sold $100,000 to 
outsiders. 

The Prudential has held Liberty Loan 
(Fourth Loan) meetings in Newark, 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Lewiston, Me., 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Binghamton, 
N. Y., Rochester, Cincinnati, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Portland, Me., Chicago, 
St. Louis, Syracuse, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Baltimore, Minneapolis, 
Albany, Washington, St. Paul, Toledo, 
Buffalo and Cleveland in the order 
named. Representatives of the com- 
pany who have addressed some of these 
meetings include Messrs. Duffield, Gray, 
Hamilton, Hurrell, F. W. Tasney, Baker, 
Birkett, Feder, Kirk, Konow, Mclver, 
Olozaga, and Boyd. Some prominent 
public speakers who have appeared at 
The Prudential meetings include Vice- 
president Marshall, Job Hedges, U. H. 
McCarter, Edwin S. Stuart, Judge Wiil- 
liam L. Day, Judge Charles M. Hay, 
Superintendent of Insurance Jesse S. 
Phillips, former Governor Goldsborough 
and John C. Capers. 


Metropolitan Subscribes Another 
$10,000,000 At School Luncheon 


Seated at one of the tables at the 
Fifth Avenue Association’s luncheon on 
Monday noon were the following offi- 
cers of the Metropolitan Life: 

Vice-Presidents Fiske, Gaston, Cox 
and Ayres; Treasurer Ecker; Comp- 
troller Stabler; and General Counsel 
Tully. Addressing the luncheon was 
Charles M. Schwab, who announced 
that for every subscription he would 
permit the subscriber to launch a 
model ship, on a cleverly constructed 
‘runway, which had caused consider- 
able speculative interest while the 
lunch was being served. 

After several subscriptions had been 
made for unusually large amounts, and 
the subscribers had launched the tiny 
ships, Haley Fiske announced that the 
Metropolitan Life would take a subscrip- 
tion of $5,000,000. A few minutes later 
the Metropolitan subscribed another 
$5,000,000. This makes the Metropoli- 
tan’s total subscription to the Fourth 
loan $36,500,000. 


In all $52,000,000 was subscribed in 
fifty-two minutes and it was voted that 
Mr. Schwab was some pumpkins as an 
auctioneer. 


WILL VALUE WAR BONDS AT PAR 

Jesse S. Phillips, State Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, announces that in 
auditing the annual statements of in- 
surance companies transacting business 
in New York State the policy of the 
‘department will be continued of valu- 
ing all Liberty Bonds at par, provided 
they were bought at par. The same 
procedure will be followed, he stated, 
in making examination of insurance 
companies. Mr. Phillips said it was his 
‘intention to present the subject to the 
Committee on Valuation of Securities 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at its meeting at 
the Hotel Astor on October 30, asking 
‘the committee to adopt the policy of 
his department in valuing Liberty 
Bonds, 
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PURELY MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICGYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Training of Life 
Insurance Agents 


START WITH ORDINARY LIFE 


Two Hours a Day Study in Manager’s 
Office—Rules Governing 
Meetings 


By ALEXANDER COWEN 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, New York 

A new agent, whom we assume to 
be one carefully selected by the man- 
ager aS a man possessing the qualities 
most likely to make him a successful 
life imsurance solicitor, should begin 
his new work by studying the Ordinary 
Life contract. When he has done so 
thoroughly and has asked questions 
about anything in it he does not under- 
stand, the manager should question 
him about its contents until he is sat- 
isfied that the policy form was read 
carefully and studiously. This being 
understood, the other forms of con- 
traects—Limited Payment Life and En- 
dowment—should be taken up in the 
same way. After he is thoroughly con- 
versant with these and not before, he 
should be taught the basis of premium 
computation so that he will understand 
why the rate for Ordimary Life at age 
thirty is $22.85 and not $22.84 or $22.86. 
These studies should take place in the 
office if possible, for at least two hours 
a day. 

To train new agents properly, there 
should be held a class meeting of ail 
agents, for one hour each day at a 
given time, preferably at midday or in 
the early afternoon. The new agent 
can then, after studying theory in the 
morning, attend the class meeting, at 
which all agents should try to be pres- 
ent. He will hear those already in the 
field tell of their experiences—of suc- 
cesi and unsuccessful interviews. 


Class Meetings 


Certain rules should govern the con- 
ducting of the class meeting. - For in- 


stance, it should not be permissible 
for an agent to tell of an interview 
in any old way, but rather he should 
repeat as nearly as he can remember, 
the exact words used giving the ques- 
tions and answers in their proper or- 
der. If done in this manner the re- 
lating of an interview becomes helpful 
to those attending the class and in- 
cidentally benefits the speaker himself. 
The manager or others at the meeting 
will, if given an accurate description 
of the interview, be in a position to 
criticise or make suggestions which 
become helpful in future interviews. 
If, in the opinion of all present, the 
interview was well conducted, the lis- 
tening agents will make notes of tell- 
ing arguments and try to use them on 
the next call if possible. 

Hach day, at the meeting, fifteen min- 
utes should be devoted to the subject: 
“How to approach, solicit, and conduct 
an interview successfully.” This helps 
everyone, particularly the new agent, 
who now is nearing the time when he 
must go out into the field. He is thirst- 
ing for practical knowledge of solicit- 
ing. He is eager to learn the “tricks 
of the trade,’ so to speak, and I know 
of no better way than this for him to 
“pet acquainted.” The successful in- 
terview, resulting in a-sale, must be 
very encouraging to the student. 

How the Meetings Help 

Let me illustrate why I believe the 
class meeting is helpful to the would- 
be solicitor for life imsurance. He 
makes his first call. What may hap- 
pen if he has not Jearned of the dis- 
couraging experiences of his fellow 
agents? The first man he calls on may 
happen to be unsympathetic. He is 
coldly received and walks out of his 
first interview, with a solar plexus blow 
as seemingly hhis only reward. He 
stands and reflects for a while, “This 
business is too difficult for me, I’m not 
fit for it.’ The ambitious young man 
of a few minutes ago has become dis- 
couraged. Of course, he doesn’t know 
that even an experienced and clever 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 
Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 
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life insurance solicitor might have had 
no better interview with that particu- 
lar prospect that morning. Here, how- 
ever, is where the class meeting be- 
comes his best friend. Before many 
hours go by, he attends the meeting 
and there tells of his first interview. 
He is encouraged by his associates, 
who tell him that their first experiences 
were similar, and this heartens him. 
His mistakes should be pointed out in 
a kindly manner. He should be told 
how best to meet a like situation in 
future. 


In a big city, the new agent should 
be warned to appreciate the importance 
of concentrating as nearly as is prac- 
ticable in one neighborhood. This con- 
serves time, which if properly used, 
constitutes one of the greatest assets 
of the life insurance solicitor. 


Street System 


An agency should install a street 
system for keeping the records of in- 
terviews with policyholders and pros- 
pects. We should not be satisfied with 
just the amount of life insurance writ- 
ten, but we should insist upon cover- 
ing, to a reasonable extent, the terri- 
tory. under the jurisdiction of our 
agency. Take the case, for instance, 
of a great big factory building located 
somewhere in New York City, in which, 
as we could tell from its size, there 
were 5,000 people working. We look 
up our street list and find we have no 
policyholders there. Ordinary common 
sense and good management would 
dictate that some effort should be made 
to get business out of that big business 
building. It would not take us very 
long to get a “Friendly Act” introduc- 
tion if we looked up ,the people and 
tried to point “Friendly Act” in that 
direction. Now, one way at least to 
tell if all the city is being covered is 
by filing daily reports and by keeping 
up our street list. 


Agents should be educated to appre- 
ciate the value of such a system to 
themselves and to the office. Anything 
that helps the manager must help the 
agent. Have the solicitor make a re- 
port on every interview, whether suc- 
cessful or not, giving all the detail he 
has. This report should be written 
out immediately after the closing of 
the interview, while the mind still re- 
tains the details. These reports should 
be filed with the office each day. The 
office clerks should keep a record of 
where the agents have been working 
each day, by putting: tacks in a map 
showing the location of the prospects 
upon whom reports are filed. The first 
thought of some agents about filing re- 
ports is that by so doing they are plac- 
ing themselves in the hands of some- 
one, that somehow, in the future, they 
may lose a commission or suffer in 
some way. 


Being Fair With the Agent 


Now, we generally agree that a pros- 
pect not closed on the second or third 
interview is not worth much to the 
agent who has had those interviews. 
The office has a record of all of his 
policies and therefore a record of tha 
most valuable part of his work. There- 
fore, no agent can get away from the 
fact that he leaves in the office a most 
valuable part of his work if the office 
wants to be unfair with him. 


All of this reporting comes down to 
a question of whether it can be made 
valuable to an agency. It is a ques- 
tion whether, before you call upon a 
prospect, you would like to know how 
much insurance he carries, in what 
companies, how old his policies are; 
whether he has had any serious ill- 
ness; whether he has a wife and chil- 
dren, and if so, how many children, 
whether they are boys or girls, and how 
old they are. The agent’s report of a 
properly “conducted interview, even 
though the prospect was not written 
up, would show all this information. 


Many a case which is now never 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

‘*Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.’ 


““The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


covering Permanent and 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


‘otal Disability and Weekly 


Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


Connecticut General Group 


Interesting extracts from the group 
insurance policy of the ‘Connecticut 
General follow: 

Schedule of Employes 


The employer shall furnish the Company with 
a “Schedule of Employes” setting forth name, 
date of birth, date of employment and name 
of beneficiary of each employe (with such 
changes as are hereinafter provided) which 
shall be attached to the application and be- 
come a part thereof. 

Coverage 

This insurance shall not cover any employe 
until his mame shall be furnished by the em- 
ployer to be added to this Schedule of Em- 
ployees by the Company. 

Amendment of Schedule of Employment 


The insurance coverage on any employee shall 
cease with the termination of his employment, 
except as hereinafter provided. If an_em- 
ploye is totally disabled as hereinafter defined 
the insurance may be continued at the option 
of the employer. The schedule of employes 
shall at the first of each month be amended by 
notification from the employer, with respect to 
all employes whose insurance has terminated 
during the month, and all new employes who 
will become eligible for insurance during the 
next succeeding month. 

Premium Adjustment 


The Company will furnish the employer, on 
or before the fifteen of each month, with a 
statement of any balance due on account of 
changes in insurance as- herein provided and 
said balance shall be considered due as of the 
first of the current month and subject to all 
provisions concerning payment of premiums. 

Total Disability 

Any employe shall be deemed to be totally 
disabled within the meaning of this policy’ if 
injuries, sickness or disease continuously pre- 
vent him from performing any and every duty 
pertaining to his occupation. 

Permanent Total Disability 

If said total disability began before 
sixty, has existed for a period of six months, 
and presumably will during his life prevent 
the employe from pursuing any occupation for 
wages or profit; or if the employe has suffered 
the entire and irrecoverable loss of the sight 
of both eyes or the total and permanent loss 
by removal or disease of both hands at or 
above the wrist, or of both feet at or above 
the nkle, or of one entire hand and one en- 


tire foot, he shall be deemed to be totally and 
permanently disabled within the meaning of 
this policy. / 


The Company shall abs the right and op- 
portunity to examine the person of the em- 
ploye when and so often as it may reasonably 
require during the pendency of claim here- 
under. 

Military and Naval Service 

If any employe shall engage in military or 
naval service in time of war without first 
having obtained a written permit from the 
Company, the insurance on the life of such 
person shall immediately terminate, except as 
hereinafter provided. Permit will be granted 
for such service provided the extra premium 
fixed by the Company for such permit be paid 
annually in advance during said service. The 
provisions in this policy, however, as to total 
and permanent disability so far as they ap- 
ply to the persons so engaged shall be null 
and void, but may be reinstated upon termina- 
tion of such service upon evidence satisfactory 
to the (Company that the employe is physically 
and mentally unimpaired and in sound health. 

Individual Certificate 

The Company will issue to the employer for 
delivery .to each employe whose life is in- 
sured hereunder an individual certificate set- 
ting forth a statement as to the insurance pro- 
tection to which he is entitled, to whom pay- 
able, together with the following provisions for 
obtaining an individual policy “at the termina- 
tion of his employment. 


age, 


Conversion Privilege 

At the termination of the employment of any 
employe for any reason whatsoever the Com- 
pany will, without further evidence of insur- 
ability, and upon written application made to 
the ‘Company within thirty-one days after 
such termination and upon the payment of 
the premium applicable to the class of risk to 
which he belongs and to the form and amount 
of the policy at his then attained age, issue 
a policy of life insurance, in any one of the 
forms customarily issued by the Company, ex- 
cept term insurance, with ‘equivalent total and 
permanent disability .benefits, in an amount 
equal to the amount of the employe’s protec- 
tion undér this policy at the time of the 
termination of his employment. 

Annual or Monthly Income Settlements 

In lieu of any sum payable under this policy, 
the Company will, upon written request of the 
employer, pay an income for each $1,000 for a 
limited period of years as shown in the fol 
lowing table: 
Number of Years 


during which In- Amt. of Each Income Payment 


come will be paid Annual Monthly 
1 $1,000. $84.75 
2 508. 43.10 
3 345. 29.24 
4 263. 22.20 
5 214. 18.11 
10 116. 9.83 
15 84. 7.60 
20 68. 5.75 
Renewal Privilege 


This policy may be renewed from year to 
year for a further term of one year provided 
the employer has complied with the provisions 
of this policy. upon payment, on or before the 
date of each renewal, of the premium for the 
amount of insurance as renewed. During the 
first five year period from the date hereof, the 
premiums for each renewal shall be computed 
upon the basis of the following “Table of One 
Year Premiums per: $1,000 Insurance’’ at the 
respective ages nearest birthday attained by 
insured at the time of renewal. At the end of 
each five year period from the date hereof the 
‘Company shall have the right to change the 
premium rates at which subsequent renewals 
shall be computed, according to schedules then 
in force, 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Premiums 
All premiums are payable in advance at the 
home office of the Company in Hartford, but 
may be paid to an authorized agent of the 
Company in exchange for a receipt signed by 
the secretary and countersigned by said agent. 
If any premium be not paid when due, this 
policy shall be terminated except as herein 
provided. 
Grace 

Thirty-one days of grace will be allowed for 
the payment of every premium after the first, 
during which period the policy remains in 


force. 
Incontestability 

This policy shall be incontestable after one 
yeat from the date of issue except for non- 
payment of premium and for violation of the 
provision for military or naval service in 
time. of war. 

Misstatement of Age 

Tf the age of any of the employes is in- 
correctly stated, the amount payable hereun- 
der shall be the full amount of i1nsunance pro- 
vided in the Schedule on Page 1, but premium 
adjustment shall be made so that the employer 
shall pay the Company the actual premiums 
called for at the true age of the employe. 

uicide ? 

Suicide, sane or insane, within one year 
from commencement of insurance on any em- 
ploye is not a risk assumed by the Company. 

Assignment 

(No assignment of this policy or any insur 
ance thereunder shall be effectual against the 
Company unless it is filed at the home office 
while the insurance is in force. The Company 
assumes no responsibility for the validity of 
any assignment. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containmg PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whicn in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to fuli 
3% reserve 


Change of Beneficiary 


Any employe may designate a new benefici- 
ary under this contract by filing with the em- 
ployer a written request for said change an 
forms provided for this purpose. This change 
in beneficiary shall become effective upon re- 
ceipt at the home office of the Company of 
this request from the employer. 


TABLE OF ONE YEAR PREMIUMS PER 
$1,000 INSURANCE 
The charge for Permanent Total Disability 
represents 5% of each premium 
Contract 


This policy, together with the application of 
the employer, and the individual applications, 
if any, of the employes insured hereunder, 
shall constitute the entire contract hetween 
the parties. All statements made-by the em- 
ployer or by the individual employes shall, in 
the absence of fraud, be deemed representa- 
tions and not warranties, and no statement 
shall be used in defense to a claim under this 
policy unless it is contained in the written 
application. Only the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary or assistant secretary, has 
power in behalf of the ‘Company to make or 
modify this contract of insurance, The re- 
serve upon this policy, exclusive of any re- 
serve on account of permanent total disability 
benefits. shall be computed upon the Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality with 34% 
interest. 


Connecticut General’s d 
New Group Policies 
(Continued from page 3) 
them to make inquiries which were 
responsible for the evolution of group 
insurance into just about the form in 
which it is now used. 

“It was Montgomery, Ward & Co.’s 
first intention to insure their employes 
themselves and they engaged an actu- 
ary to work upon the question but 
eventually decided it would be cheaper 
to employ an insurance company. “his 
first instance was notable not only be- 
cause it was the first, but because the 
contract covered such a large number 
of employes. Their total coverage was 
$7,000,000. 

“With this flying start, the idea 
spread rapidly and the rate of increase 
has constantly accelerated. The in- 
dustrial conditions of the day are 
prompting many employers to give 
their employes group insurance as com- 
pensation for the extra pressure under 
which they are working. One of the 
strongest proofs of its success is the 
fact that no firm of any consequence 
which has once adopted group insur- 
ance has ever dropped it. Today there 
is more than $500,000,000 of this form 
of insurance in force, covering 500,000 
employes. 

“As a rule group insurance has been 
adopted as a philanthropic measure. 
Often, it has taken the place of the 
pitifully inadequate provision of an 
employes’ benefit organization. But no- 
tice the names of the firms employing 
it. You will find it most firmly estab- 
lished in tthe industries in which sta- 
bility of labor is most difficult to main- 
tain. Group insurance justities itself 
from the dollars and cents angle too.” 


Agency Officers To 
Meet in Chicago 


CONVENTION NOVEMBER 8-9 
Discussion on Subjects of Rebuilding 
After War Agency Selection 


and Turnover 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers will be 
held in Chicago, November 8-9. There 
will be wide discussions of these sub- 
jects: 

First: Rebuilding our organization 
after the war. 

Second: Agency selection and turn- 
over. Records of 5,000 successful agents 
have been analyzed and useful deduc- 
tion will be made of them. 

The program follows: 

“The Value of Touching Elbows,” R. ~ 
J. Mebane, Southern Life & Trust Co.; 
“Successful Methods of Meetimg the 
Draft,” G. S. Hastings, New England 
Mutual; “Our Methods of Handling Ap- 
plications of Agents Who Desire to 


Change Companies,’ Allan Waters, 
Union Central; Julian Price, Jefferson 
Standard; “How Far Should We Go 


In Seeking Men from Other Com- 
panies?” H. KE. Aldrich, Equitable’ of 
Iowa; E. G. Simmons, Pan-American; 
H. M. Woollen, American Central; 
“Life Insurance After the War,” M. A. 
Linton, Provident Life & Trust; “Dis- 
ability and Accident Insurance As an 
Asset to the Life Agent,” Isaac Hamil- 
ton, Federal Life; “What Method of 
Advertising Gives Best Service to the 
Agent?” T. Louis Hansen, Guardian 
Life; G. A. Deitch, Reserve Loan Life; 
E. E. Reid, London Life; “Diminishing 
Agency Turnover,” W. E. Taylor, 
Equitable; G. K. Sargent, Mutual Life; 
W. E. Webb, National Life, U. S. A. 


PATERSON MEMORIAL BOOK 


John Sherman Paterson, who died 
last year, was with the New York In- 
surance Department for half a century, 
and was actuary as his father had been 
before him. The New York Insurance 
Department has issued a memorial vol- 
ume, containing interesting facts ‘about 
Mr. Paterson and obituary notices pub- 
lished by Albany newspapers, and mem- 
orial minutes of the Actuarial Society 
of America, and other tributes to his 
memory. 


FUREY BACK AT HIS DESK 
William M. Furey, of English & 
Furey, Pittsburgh, manager for the 
Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass., re- 
ported at the office for duty early last 
week after an absence of almost @ year 
on account of sickness. 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 


tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 


This DIRECT LEAD 


SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 


October 18, 1918 
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Urge the man who 
thinks he may have 
to go to war to in- 
sure at once, prob- 
ably on the ordi- 
nary life plan. It is obvious from the 
foregoing that the policyholder might 
for the present defer payment of the 
extra premium. It may be two years 
before he will be actually called to 
enter the service if at all. In ‘hat 
ease the war clause in his Mutual Life 
policy, if taken now, will have expired 
and no extra premium will be required. 
If he is not called to service until 
after one year from the date of his 
policy, only one extra premium can in 
any event become payable. He migh: 
be called late in the second year and 
in that case the remainder of the two 
years Succeeding the issue date of the 
policy would probably be spent in 
training camp within the continenal 
limits of the United States. In such 
event, the war clause would not be- 
come operative at all, and at any rate 
no: more than one extra premium would 
become payable. 

If the extra premium is not paid and 
the insured dies within two years of 
the date of the policy, or within one 
year after the last extra premium falls 
due, only the reserve will be payable 
as a death claim. If he does not dia 
within two years of the date of his 
policy or within one year after the last 
extra premium became payable, he will 
then have an ordinary life policy, in- 
contestable for any cause except non- 
payment of the regular premiums, and 
he will have it at the ordinary life rate 
for his present age. If he does not 
take the insurance now and returns 
from the war an impaired risk, he will 
be unable thereafter, or so long as the 
impairment continues, to get any in- 
surance at all. If he is not an impaived 
risk when he returns he will in any 
event have to pay the higher premium 
of his increased age.—‘Points.” 

* * * - 


Hurry Up 
. The Man 
Subject To Draft 


Samuel O.. Buckner, 
inspector of agencies 
of the New York Life, 
Northwestern depart- 
ment, Milwaukee, is 
the author of several poems which 
have been found helpful by the field 
foree. They are: “Do It Right,” “Keep 
A Steady Gait,” “Be Cheerful” and 
“Try To Smile.”” One of the best “Keep 
A Steady Gait” reads: 


Life is fraught with many cares— 
The road is sometimes rough; 

At many turns unseen snares 
Await one sure enough. 

You may be jostled by the thzong 
From early morn till late, 

But boldly push your way along 
And keep a steady gait. 


Should misfortune wreck your plan, 
Don’t give up the fight— 

Meet it bravely like a man 

* And keep your “goal” in sight; 

Don’t charge your failure to “hard luck,” 
Or to “an unkind fate’— 

Push right ahead—just show your pluck 
And keep a ateay, gait. 

* * 


‘Inspector Of 
Agencies 
A Poet 


Six reasons why the life 


Six Anti- insurance policy should 
Lapse not be allowed to lapse 
Reasons are given in the Penn 


Mutual ‘News Letter.” 
First—Because if kept up, even if 
life should be prolonged for years to 
come, the policy is likely, through its 
accumulations, to prove a good invest-* 
ment, financially. “3 
Second—Because, business’and family 
may both need ready money in case 
of the sudden death of their head. 
Third—Because the habit of saving 
in order to pay the premium, onca 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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broken, may ‘prove difficult, if not 
possible, to form again. 

Fourth—Because another policy can- 
not be obtained at the same rate of 
premium—the premium will be higher 
because the life will be older. 

Fifth—Because a new policy cannot 
be obtained without a new medical ex- 
amination, and ill health may come sud- 
denly, making it impossible to pass 
such an examination. 

Sixth—Because death may come sud- 
denly before another policy can be ob- 
tained. 


im- 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 


A Tip To Agents Based on Influenza 
Epidemic Given By E. A. 
Woods 


The following comment is made on 
business insurance by the EH. A. Woods 
Agency, Inec.: 

This morning’s papers speak of the 
double funeral of two partners who 
died from pneumonia following  in- 
fluenza. Both young men, 34 and 29. 
one married, the other single. 

About a year ago one of our salesmen 
tried to interest them in insurance, but 
they could not see ithe need for it. 
They had a very profitable business. 
Today, with both of them dead, how 
much do you suppose the business is 
worth to the widow of the married one? 
One \probably got influenza from the 
other, and it is the old story of this 
very danger among those in business 
together. While it is not often that 
partners die from the same disease at 
the same time, it very often happens 
that upon the death of one partner, the 
other from the strain of overwork, be- 
comes uninsurable, and there are many 
cases of the death of two partners, one 
closely following the other. 

To provide against the unforeseen is 
the strongest reason for business life 
insurance. 


Training of Life 
Insurance Agents 
(Continued from page 9) 


written by your office, could be written 
by amore experienced agent if he had 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
It is first in the world in amount of 

insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 

in America in the number of its 


policiesmee. ss see ete st O,202.000 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
as 0 sRPORCORTE SS: © « clolcteeneite $791,060,002 

It stood first in the world in gain 
In insurance in force in 1917 
+ Sie isisialais/ shel eee DLO OTE OS 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917 $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


se eeee 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


eens 


come way of getting the reports. If 
the new agent were carefully trained 
in making reports, many cases that he 
would consider of no value would look 
like good ones to some other agent 
with more experience. The agent 
should be trained early .to file those 
reports, and it should be insisted upon 
that the clerks handling this part of 
the business do so correctly. 


in Three Lists 


In an agency of thirty agents, at an 
annual expense of about $1,000, reports 
could be accurately kept in three lists, 
a street list, an alphabetical list, and 
a back call list. Thirty agents would 
not have on the average more than 
sixty new calls a day, eighteen hundred 
new calls a year. The manager would 
stand tthe expense and he would be 
very glad to do so as long as the sys- 
tem proved to be of value to the agent. 

Somebody tells you an agent of your 
company had been drumming him for 
life insurance. You look up the street 
list and find no record. You go back 
and find it was an agent of a life in- 
surance company with a name similar 
to ours and you close him for your 


Reports 


NEW YORK CITY 


company. On the other hand, you find 
a prospect who had been drummed by 
one of your office associates. He 
couldn’t remember the agent's name. 
You look up the street list and so lo- 
cate the agent, and tell him about it. 
This agent gets busy, writes the case, 
and you have helped him to do it. 
Some time Jater on he may help you 
to do the same thing for yourself. 
Doesn’t that help the agent? 

You are going out of your way to 
make a call on a “Friendly Act” pros- 
pect. Knowing that you may not find 
him in, you request the filing clerk in 
charge of the street system to furnish 
you with the names of prospects in- 
terviewed in that neighborhood and 
considered N. G. by other agents. You 
learn the particulars of their life in- 
surance history. That enables you to 
work in a new call or two while wait- 
ing for your man, who is expected back 
in “about half an hour.” fou might 
close one of these cases. If you did, 
would the system be helping the agent? 

And even if some agents did not get 
any benefit through information _ re- 
ceived from the reports, wouldn’t it be 
of great benefit to a new agent to en- 
courage him to get aboard the ship 
and work intelligently with some defi- 
nite plan from the beginning of his 
life insurance career? 


Teach the new agent to mark N. G. 
in large capitals on the report of the 
interview, where he believes that is 
the only conscientious comment it de- 
serves. Discourage back calls on cases 
which thave no semblance of being 
fruitful in the near future. The man- 
ager will give more credit to the agent 
who has gumption enough to mark a 
report N. G. where it deserves it than 
to the solicitor who dreams about every 
man he meets as being a prospect 
“some day” and who, therefore, goes 
on accumulating these curios. Train 
him to make a given number of first 
interviews daily or weekly. The. first 
month or so for the new man in the 
field is his worst, and managers should 
be particularly careful during this 
period to display a real friendly, broth- 
erly imterest toward the new agent. 
Don’t get out of patience with him. 
Let him have ten or fifteen minutes 
of your time each. day for a heart-to- 
heart talk with you. Train him early 
to realize that working each day along 
any planymo matter how poor the plan, 
is far more_productive of results in 
dollars and cents than drifting along 
without a program. : 


Faper read at twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of Massachusetts Mutual Life’s Agents’ 
Association meeting. 
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ROMANCES OF BUSINESS 

“From Office Boy To President” 
might be a title of one of those fas- 
cinating boy books of Horatio Alger 
which caused many a youth to play 
hookey a quarter of a century ago in 
order that he might steal off to the 
barn, where, seated on a haystack he 
read the volume from cover to cover, 
sighing at the finish that there were 
not more pages. If there be any ro- 
mance in business it is in the career of 
the boy who enters the insurance. office 
at the lowest rung of the ladder and 
climbs to the top. Such romances are 
by no means as few as might be sup- 
posed, and they are probably met in 
fire insurance more than in any other 
walk of life. 

The most recent case of this kind is 
the career of C. W. Bailey, of the Amer- 
ican of Newark, who began with that 
Company forty-two years ago and has 
been elected president. At the begin- 
ning he got no salary at all, so high 
was the public’s esteem. of insurance 
that it was regarded as a great honor 
for a company to take a boy into its 
ranks. There never has been any spec- 
tacular element in Mr. Bailey’s career. 
Always courteous, always conscientious, 
always painstaking, he absorbed knowi- 
edge as he went along, learned the 
ways of the company, appreciated and 
understood the requirements of the 
agency force, and when the directors 
elected a president Jast week they 
turned to the logical man, one who is 
just as much a part of the company 
as a human entity can.be. For young 
men in the business there is a great 
deal of inspiration in the choice of 
Mr. Bailey. 


PICKING THE RIGHT THEME 

‘The Association: of Life Insurance 
Presidents can always be depended 
upon to do the right thing in choosing 
the theme for its annual meetings, and 
this year is no exception as the main 
discussions will hinge about national 
thrift and, also, a study of the conser- 
vation of human resources, which will 
include recent developments in relation 
to -public«-health reform..? What the 
various thrift. agencies, including the 
important one of life insurance, have 


contributed. towards national progress 
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in peace and war times, will certainly 
result in discussion of the widest and 
most potent interest to the public. 


The annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents not 
only command the respect of the lead- 
ing daily newspaper editors of Amer- 
ica, but in many editorial offices these 
gatherings are awaited with consider- 
able interest because they are always 
good sources of copy. Not only are 
the subjects of vital importance to the 
welfare of the nation, but great care is 
exercised in the selection of speakers, 
with the result that some of the na- 
tion’s greatest men have addressed the 


meetings. It is worth noting at this 
point that the Life Presidents’ meet- 
ings are given more space in daily 


newspapers than any of the other or- 
ganizations in insurance, and this de- 
spite the fact that the meetings are 
invariably held in New York City where 
space is most precious and hardest to 
get. Insurance bodies often complain 
that managing and city editors are 
chilly towards insurance, dismissing 
with a paragraph or two conventions 
which should be recorded at greater 
length in the daily press. If Geraldine 
Farrar sings a song in front of the 
Public Library in New York she com- 
mands a column or two the next morn- 
ing, but important insurance conven- 
tions are often dismissed with a few 
lines on a back page. Not so the ses- 
sions of the Life Presidents, and the 
reason will probably be found in the 
themes of the meetings, the titles and 
character of the addresses, and the 
calibre of the speakers. 


There have been eleven conventions 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and it is worth reviewing 
at this time the themes of these gath- 
erings. The first was an organization 
meeting. The second was a Grover 
Cleveland memorial and a taxation con- 
ference. The third developed into a 
discussion of movements for uniformity 
of state laws, prolongation of human 
life, and amalgamation of life insur- 
ance companies. At the fourth -meet- 
ing there were four topics: Educational 
forces in life insurance; women’s work 
in the life insurance field; investments 
and taxation, and life extension work. 
The: fifth convention was a John F. 
Dryden-Paul Morton. memorial meeting, 
and the business discussion related to 
the application of the principles of con- 
servation to the business of life insur- 
ance. The three topics at the sixth 
meeting were problems of conserving 
life insurance funds, prolonging lives 
of policyholders and. fitting the policy 
to the policyholder. At the seventh 
meeting papers were based on the re- 
sponse of life insurance to present day 
economic needs, and there was discus- 
sion of the ever-increasing inter-de- 
pendence between life insurance and 
the state, life insurance and the com- 
panies, and between agents and policy- 
holders. “The Common Interests of 
Life Insurance, Education and Busi- 
ness” was the theme: of the eighth 
meeting; “Policy Reserve Investments 
in’ Relation To Economic Progress” 
was the theme of the ninth; while the 
tenth was a review of a deédde of life 
insurance in relation to national prog- 
ress and preparedness. The eleventh, 
of course, did not ignore the war, as 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


JAMES BARCLAY HENNEY 


James Barclay Henney, general coun- 
sel at the New York office of the Aetna 
Life, 100 William street, is one of the 
most brilliant representatives of the 
law, affiliated with the insurance end. 
After leaving Harvard University he 
went to the New York Law School 
from where after graduation he be- 
came a practicing attorney. His first 
experience with an insurance company 
was with the Travelers for which com- 
pany he handled appeals. After two 
years’ experience in this work he joined 
the Aetna forces as a trial lawyer, and 
he was made counsel a few months 
ago. Mr. Henney had a reputation in 
college as being a first-class athlete, 
and pitched on one of the Harvard 
nines. Up in the Dobbs Ferry section 
where he makes his home he has beaten 
most of the commuters on the tennis 
court. 

* * * 

Sergeant T. W. Budlong, son of 
Agency Manager H. C. Budlong. of the 
Bankers Accident of Des Moines, 
jumped from Deming, New Mexico, to 
Camp Dix, N. J., amd spent a short 
furlough with relatives in New York 
City. He sailed for France September 
16. Private Richard C. Budlong of the 
Coast Artillery was transferred from 
San Francisco to Virginia. He is tak- 
ing a three weeks’ rest in the Base 
Hospital with the mumps—his first 
opportunity to draw indemnity under 
his health policy. The Bankers has 
paid one full death claim at Camp 
Dodge and one in France under the 
war risk rates and a number of small 
indemnity claims in various camps. 

* oo * 

R. C. Anderson, of E. W. Anderson 
& Son, general agents in New York of 
the State Mutual Life, was discharged 
from the hospital last week and is im- 
proving in health so rapidly that he is 
expected to be able to return to the 
office about December 1. Mr. Ander- 
son was taken ill about August 1 with 
appendicitis and has been confined to 
the hospital ever since with complica- 
tions which followed the operation: 
the United States by that time had en- 
tered the conflict. “Life Insurance and 
the Nation’s Progress—Now and After 
the War’ was the topic. 

About the best commentary that can 
be made relative to the value of Life 
Presidents’ annual meetings is that if 
the papers were bound in book form 
the volume would be of sufficient value 
to justify a place on the library shelves 
of all financial, economic, business and 
welfare Jeaders. 


Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the 
Aetna Life, has been made president 
of an Unconditional Surrender Club, 
which has been formed in that city. 
This is one of the clubs which have 
sprung wp over night all throughout the 
country based on a desire of the pub- 
lic to see the present fighting through 
until the end. Governor Holcomb, of 
Connecticut, is honorary member of the 
club. Last week President Bulkeley 
personally gave the company’s subscrip- 
tion of $5,000,000 to the Liberty Loan. 
Despite Governor Bulkeley’s advanced 
years he keeps as close touch with the 
insurance business aS any man in the 
country and it may surprise insurance 
men generally to know that he has a 
good insight into fire underwriting in 
addition to his wide and remarkable 
knowledge of life and casualty insur- 
ance. 
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Franklin Townsend, Jr., who was 
special agent of the Mechanics of Phila- 
delphia, and more recently office man- 
ager of Longacre & Ewing, Philadel- 
phia, has been commissioned a second 
ileutenant. Mr. Townsend joined the 
artillery more than a year ago, and, be- 
ing an insurance man, was assigned to 
the War Risk Bureau in London in con- 
nection with soldiers’ and sailors’ in- 
surance. He proved himself to be so 
well fitted for this work that his ad- 
vancement wags recommended. For six 
months he has been in France, 


Mr. Townsend, who is a member of 
one of the leading social families in 
America, was one of the best liked spe- 

cials in the Quaker City. 
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C. H. Boyer, manager of the casualty 
department of the National Life, U. S. 
A., mourns the loss of his only gon, 
Merle X., 18 years old. He vzecently 
received a commission at the Officezs’ 
Training Camp, Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 
At the time of his death he was mili- 
tary instructor of the Students’ Train- 
ing Corps of Carthage College, Car- 
thage, Illinois. Pneumonia claimed him 
after a week’s illness. 

: x # € 

Arthur Birchenough, special agent of 
the New Hampshire Fire for Eastern 
New York, was chosen by that Com- 
pany as a subject for a cut in its Sep- 
tember issue of ‘“Whittlings.” Mr. Birch- 
enough is alert, on the job, and en- 
hanced the typographical ope 
of this snappy little paper. 

* * * 


Charles E. Sheldon, Western man- 
ager of the American of Newark, was 
in Newark this week. 


SECEDE Eee 
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R. J. MIX DEAD 


Robert J. Mix, manager of 
The Prudential in New York, 
and one of the most brilliant 
and successful men in life in- 
surance, died on Thursday morn- 
ing at his home in Cranford, N. 
J. Several days ago he con- 
tracted a cold which developed 
into influenza. Death occurred 
at 2 o’clock in the morning. 

‘Mr. Mix began his insurance 
career in this city with tre New 
York Life, and at one time was 
a,.manager of -the Equitable. 
With The Prudential he built up 
a business of about $7,000,000 a 
year. His office wrote ordinary 
business only.« ¢ 

Among other accomplishments 
of Mr. Mix was his literary abil- 
ity. For years he has issued 
inspiration talks to agents, un- 
der the caption of “Mix’s Mus- 
tard.” : 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Compulsory Scheme 
Crops Up in Newark 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS RESTIVE 


Committee of Merchants’ Presents 
Some Ideas on Distribution of 
Insurance Risks 


A scheme fraught with possibilities 
but with few probabilities has been in- 
troduced in Newark, N. J., to seek an 
act of the legislature to make auto- 
mobile casualty insurance compulsory. 

This proposal, which is fathered by 
a number of merchants in Newark, is 
so deep that it has gone quite over 
the heads of the insurance men. Just 
now it looks like a joke. 

It will be sought to “place such in- 
surance under the jurisdiction of the 
insurance commissioner,” whatever that 
may mean. 

The whole plan was decided upon 
at a conference of representatives of 
the Board of Trade, automobile asso- 
ciations, department stores and others 
interested in automobile insurance. 
The meeting was called by S. B. Har- 
rison, chairman of the automobile in- 
surance committee of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association and the Board of 
Trade. 

Seek Cause of Advances 


The merchants admit that for some 
time they have been trying to discover 
why automobile insurance rates have 
increased 100 per cent. They say that 
“statistics seem to indicate that losses 
of the insurance companies Jhave de- 
creased.” They present some remark- 
able figures—remarkable for their in- 
accuracy. They say that Newark has 
contributed to the companies $125,000 
and that $10,000 has been paid in losses. 
It is news to insurance men that New- 
ark contributes only $125,000 in pre- 
miums. 


The sponsors of the plan reason that 
insurance rates cannot be lowered un- 
less a larger number of individuals 
carry insurance. Therefore they pro- 
pose to compel them to do so. They 
say that the companies have used this 
argument to keep up rates. They also 
claim that Newark ‘with its wide 
streets and excellent traffic ordinances,” 
etc., etc., is obliged to contribute toward 
paying losses in communities possess- 
ing less favorable conditions. In sug- 


gesting compulsory insurance the com- 
mittee is guided by the fact that ele- 
vator owners must carry liability in- 
surance and that employers must carry 
compensation insurance. 


Call Off Atlantic City 
Meeting of Federation 


RESULT OF INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC 


Was to Have Been War Conference— 
Will Meet Here on December 
2nd and 3rd 


Another insurance meeting to be 
postponed by the health authorities is 
the fourth annual convention of the 
National Council of Insurance Feder- 
ations, which will be held in this city 
December 2-3 instead of in Atlantic 
City: on October 28-9. The. adjourned 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Astor. 

Considerable importance was attached 
to the Federation meeting which had 
been advertised as a War Conference. 
The thought of the Federation was to 
discuss the great problems arising out 
of the war which had a definite bear- 
ing to insurance, and to present to the 
public the magnitude of the efforts of 
insurance companies in doing their 
share in helping the Government pros- 
ecute the war. 


W. S. LEMMON WITH HARTFORD 


Celebrated Rate-Maker Has Had Long 
Career in Fire Insurance—Schedule 
Student 


W. 8S. Lemmon, who has won dis- 
tinction in the fire insurance business 
as a rating expert, and who was em- 
ployed by the Eastern Union along 
with A. EH. Larter in the construction 
of the famous Larter & Lemmon Rat- 
ing System, a new schedule which won 
considerable favorable comment among 
many students of the business but was 
not officially adopted, is now with the 
Hartford Fire. It is reported that the 
is engaged on some special mission for 
President Bissell, of that Company. 

Mr. Lemmon has had a long and ex- 
tensive experience in the insurance 
business, and is a man of marked 
ability. 


NEWARK SOCIETY MANAGER 

The Fire Imsurance Society of New- 
ark has appointed George J. Tuttle as 
manager, succeeding John M. Hughes, 
now with the Hartford Fire. Mr. Tuttle 
for years has been a successful travel- 
ing salesman, and this is his‘first ex- 
perience in fire insurance. 


GEORGE KINGSLEY BACK 
George Kingsley, of Wickham & 
Kemp, who was confined to his home 
last week with illness, returned to his 
office on Wednesday. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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> — FrHE AUTOMOBILE=> 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AXTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AATNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, 


ENGLAND 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Surplus ......... 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 

54,256.92 
200,000.00 - 

96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS*IN-A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


New Ream Firm Keeps 
Company Facilities 


REAM, CROMWELL & WRIGHTSON 


Office Will Operate the Shippers and 
Manufacturers’ Lloyds—Officers 
of Corporation 


It is announced that the Shippers’ 
and Manufacturers’ Lloyds, which were 
operated by Ream, Ives & Wrightson, 
Inc., will be managed in the future by 
Ream, Cromwell & Wrightson, Inc. 

The firm of Ream, Cromwell & 
Wrightson, Inc., was formed this week 
following the withdrawal from the firm 
of Ream, Ives & Wrightson, Inc., of 
Henry W. Ives, who has combined with 
David G. Baird in the organization of 
the new brokerage firm of Ives & 
Baird, Ine. 

R. C. Ream is the president of Ream, 
Cromwell & Wrightson, Inc., and E. 
M. Cromwell is the new member of the 
firm. Mr. Cromwell until a short time 
ago was with Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc. 

Both Ream, Cromwell & Wrightson, 
Inc., and Ives & Baird, Inc., will make 
their offices at 5 Nassau St. 


Charles Davis Back 
Charles Davis, who resigned a few 
weeks ago as placer for Johnson & 
Higgins, to assume a similar position 
with Squire & Co., Inc., returned this 
week to his former position with John- 
son & Higgins. 
Squire Co. Changes 
Squire & Co., Inc., announced this 
week several changes in the personnel 
of the office following the resignation 
of Charles Miller, who has returned te 
Johnson & Higgins. Hugo Billeter, for- 
merly a Philadelphia broker, has been 
made office manager and the placing 
will be handled by R. H. Squire and 
Robert Voorhees, who recently joined 
the staff of Squire & Co., Ine. 
* Ld % 
Evers and Dixon Form Agency 
Frank Dixon, special agent for J. G. 
Simmonds & Co., Inc., and Harry J. 
Evers, manager of the fire department 
of Gilmour, Rothery & Co., have re- 
signed their respective positions to 
form a Long Island City agency. They 
have been appointed agents for that 
territory of the National Liberty and 
several other fire companies which they 
expect to announce shortly. 
* * * 
Fox Succeeds Evers 


Samuel Fox, who recently joined the 
staff of Gilmour, Rothery &:Co., has 
been appointed manager of the fire 
department and head placer of that 
office succeeding H. J. Hvers who, as 
announced elsewhere in this*issue has 
entered ‘the agency field. 

* * * 

Represented in Army and Navy 

A. C. Hegeman, president of E. C. 
Anderson Co., has but two children. If 
he had any more they would doubtless 
be in the service of Uncle Sam, doing 
their bit to the best of their ability. 
As it is his two sons are hard at it, 
one in the army, one in the navy. Alan 
K. Hegeman is a lieutenant in the 145th 
Field Artillery, Rainbow Division. He 
is a graduate ‘of Mount Pleasant Mili- 
tary Academy. He was graduated: from 
the University of California as a min- 
ing engineer and is now in Franée. Bert 
Hegeman is ship’s quartermaster on 
the Western Chief, One of the vessels 
launched on the Pacific coast early in 
the war. Both boys went over in’ <he 
same convoy, 
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PRO-ARATING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
_ HUMBOLDT.FIRE OF PA. 


How Continental Group Divided Its 
Loan—New York, Chicago and 


San Francisco 


_TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 


President Henry Evans, of the Am- 
erican Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 
the Continental Insurance Company 
and Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company of New York upon returning 
to his desk Tuesday following a short 
vacation, announced that he had put 
in subscriptions to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan for his company aggregating $2- 
100,000. Of this amount the Continent- 
al and Fidelity-Phenix each took $1,- 
000,000 and the American Hagle $100,- 
000. 

These subscriptions were granted ac- 
cording to the average bank balances 
carried in New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco at which points each of the 
companies maintains a department of- 
fice in charge of a salaried officer. Sub- 
scriptions of the three companies were 
apportioned among the above three 
Federal Reserve districts as follows: 

New York—Fidelity-Phenix, $865,000; 
Continental $850,000; American-Hagle, 
$70.000; total $1,785,000. 

Chicago—Continental $140,000; Fi- 
delity-Phenix, $125,000; American 
Bagle, $25,000; total $290,000. 

San Francisco—Continental, $10,000; 
Fidelity-Phenix, $10,000: American- 
Eagle, $5,000; total $25,000. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


100 William Street New York, N. ¥ 


Phone: John 2312 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Avirnit National Fire 
Susuranuce Wo. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


WHISKEY COMMITTEE HERE 

The Owensboro whiskey committee 
has been in conference with New York 
adjusters this week. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1854 


WITH THE COLORS 
Walter L. Colville, John A. Mudie, 
R. J. Cookson, John F. Healy and Roy 
E. Williams, of the loss department of 
the Continental, have joined the colors. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany, is in ao conservation, of pe man 

ment, and the management o HE 

HAN NOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. Lapee WARFIELD, President 
FRED. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


nS 's. ARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM ORRISON, reps Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento °'s. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


KENZEL CO..GETS IMPERIAL 


The Imperial Assurance has appoint- 
ed The William H. Kenzel Co., New 
York suburban agent of the company. oe 


eee 


Ss. C. BISHOP CO. 


208 B: d Str 
AGENTS FOR Beet Sees 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


Renresented at 
95 William Street, 


1oo WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


nee ee 
P-H: i L A.D. && PoHe A 
ADEQUATE CLARENCE A KROUSE & CO SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS nun SERV.LCE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street 


Hono i Sea aa, 
’ 
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Viehmann Pallbearers 
Insurance Presidents 


———— 


FUNERAL SERVICES WEDNESDAY 


Notable Career of President of New 
Brunswick and New Jersey— 
: Lawyer-Underwriter 


George A. Viehmann, president of 
the New Brunswick and New Jersey, 
president of the New Jersey Chamber 
of Commerce and former Mayor of New 
Brunswick, died at Briarcliff, New 
York, on Saturday morning last week. 
While in Chicago, where he delivered 
an able address before the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest, 
he became ill with grippe, but recuperat- 
ing, he decided to go to Briarcliff Lodge, 
where he went to attend the Western 
Bureau meeting, after which he intend- 
ed taking an automobile frip for a short 
vacation. Arrriving at Briarcliff, ac- 
companied by a representative of his 
Chicago office, his condition took a turn 
for the worse, pneumonia setting in, 
and he died, Mrs. Viehmann being at 
his bedside. 

Adviser of H. H. Rogers 

The death of Mr. Viehmann was a 
shock to underwriters, because until 
his last ilmess he was in vigorous 
health. For a man who had been in 
fire insurance for only a few years the 
impression he male was deep, not only 
because of his vigor, originality, broad 
views and determined personality, but 
also because of his success. A gzasp 
of insurance questions that was quick 
and sure caused many people to believe 
that had he lived he would have been 
a dominant figure in the underwriting 
world. 

Mr. Viehmann was eighteen years old 
when he was graduated from Rutgers 
College with mathematical honors. His 
first job was that of civil engineer; 
next he became a traveling salesman 
for a pearvl button concern, in which 
capacity he picked up a lot of that 
knowledge of human nature which al- 
Ways distinguished him. After study- 
ing law he hung out a shingle and as a 
young practicing attorney attracted the 
attention of the late Henry H. Rogers, 
Standard Oil magnate, whose personal 
adviser he became. His first connec- 
tion with imsurance was as an assist- 
ant attorney of the American Surety 
Company. Later, the National Surety 
hired him as its chief attorney, a posi- 
tion he resigned to go into private 
practice, devoting himself largely to 
surrogate work. It was at this period 
of his career that “Dick’’ Croker, Tam- 
many chieftain, sent “Larry” Delmore, 
one of his lieutenants, over to see Mr. 
Viehmann, the message being that if 
the latter moved from New Brunswick 
to New York City the chief would have 
him appointed on the. Supreme Court 
bench. It was a hard thing to resis: 
but he did it, preferring to live in the 
smaller town. 

Early Experience With the New 

: Brunswick 

In 1903 Mr. Viehmann had a chance 
to get control of the New Brunswick. 
It was an old company, incorpovated 
in 1826, had been continuously in’ bus- 
iness, and stood well locally. Assets at 
the time were only $50,000; surplus 
$25,000. He thought that with more 
up-to-date management something could 
be done with a compafy_as old as ‘he 
New Brunswick, and the control passed 
to him. me ; 

It wasn’t very long before he began 
to wonder if it did not take some kind 
of a divinely-sparked genius to steer a 
fice-insurance company safely over the 


shoals because at the start he dabbled 
in surplus line business (a popular 
practice at the time), and the educa- 
tion he got was liberal and compiete. 
This educational experience lasted 
about three years when he realized 
that the path to success in fire insur- 
ance Management was easier to navi- 


GEORGE A. VIEHMANN 


gate along the regular agency channels. 
He increased the company’s capital 
sufficiently to enable him to enter sev- 
eral states, securing such representa- 
tive agencies as W. L. Ferrin in New 
York, and the old George L. Carpen- 
ter agency in Boston. Unfortunately, 
one state the company entered was 
California, and a few days after doing 
so the San Francisco fire came along 
and handed him a neat little loss of 
$167,000. Personal courage and indom- 
itable will kept him from quitting 


at this juncture. Instead, he paid 
losses promptly, put more money int 
the institution, and built up the com- 
pany until at the time of his death it 
is paying 14 per cent. dividends and 
has a surplus to policyholders of about 
£800,000. 

Having safely built up the New 
Brunswick he decided to accept the 
presidency of the New Jersey Fize, 
when the directors of that company 
offered him the job. Probably; the 
name attracted*> him as much as any- 
thing else. State pride was strong in 
him and he loved everything having 
the New Jersey stamp. This was in 
April, 1915. He completely changed 
the underwriting policy of that com- 
pany, gathered about him a good staff, 
and it has been making good progress 
ever since. Organization was Mr. Vieh- 
mann’s long suit. 

During the last few years many 
propositions were presented to Mr. 
Viehmann by other insurance interests, 
but all of these he declined until last 
winter, when he became vice-president 
of C. P. Stewart & Co., Ltd., United 
States managers of the United British. 
Myr. Stewart is a director in the New 
Jersey. Gresham Ennis also became 
a vice-president of ‘C. P. Stewart & Co., 
Ltd., at the same time that Mr. Vieh- 
mann made this affiliation. Mr. Ennis, 
by the way, was the right hand man 
of Mr. Viehmann until he died. Their 
connection began ten years ago, and 
was one of the most intimate combina- 
tions in the business. Before that time 
Mr. Ennis, trained by Bononi Lock- 
wood, had been with the Insurance 
Company of North America. He is an 
unusually good underwriter. 

Working Every Day In Two Cities 

Many interesting stories are told of 
Mr. Viehmann’s personality. No insur- 
ance man worked any harder. Every 
morning at 8 o’clock he arrived at his 
office in New Brunswick, but before 1 
o’clock was at his office in Newark. 
Before 5 o’clock he was back in his 
New Brunswick office. This routine 
continued every day except Saturdays, 
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when he attended to his real-estate and 
financial business, some of his con- 
nections being president of the Mid- 
dlesex Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany, and a director in the Perth Am- 
boy Trust Company and Federal Trust 
Company. He took an active: interest 
in polities, and was a chairman of the 
Democratic State Convention in 1908. 
As Mayor of New Brunswick he ele- 
vated the city’s tracks and made many 
other improvements. 

The funeral Wednesday was at his 
country estate Overlook, between New 
Brunswick and Bound Brook, where he 
devoted himself to fa>ming and to the 
breeding of poultry. Among the pall- 
bearers were Presidents Bailey, Amer- 
ican; Dunham. WFWireman’s; Haynes, 
Newark; and Feigenspan, Commercial 
Casualty. 


Tributes From Presidents of Four New 
Jersey Companies 


In discussing the late Mr. Viehmann 
this week President Bailey, of the Am: 
erican, said to The BHastern Under- 
writer: 

‘He was an indefatigable worker and 
a man of high character and ideais. 
He made a record in fire insurance of 
which he could well be proud, while his 
work with the State Chamber of Com- 
Merce will make it difficult to find some 
ene to take up the reins he lays down.” 

4, J. Haynes, president of the New- 
azk Fire, said: “Mr. Viehmann was a 
€trong character, perfectly sincere and 
natural, and a fine judge of men. His 
work in building up the New Bruns- 
wick, distinctly of a creative quality 
showed his ealiber.” 

D. Ash Eee president of the Fire- 
men’s, said: “I have always hi hiy re- 
spected Mr. Viehmann, cate agrees 
of the hardest workers I have known, 
and who was exceptional in many re- 
spects. He made his mark as a young 
man, and kept adding to his achieve- 
ments.” 

Christian Feigenspan, president of 
the Commercial Casualty and the Fed- 
eral Trust Co., said: 

“Mr. Viehmann was a valuable di- 
rector of the Federal Trust Co., and 
his death is deeply mourned. His ad- 
vice was always helpful, and it was 
generally recognized in this state that 
his success was won on the score of 
merit alone.” 


GET CONTINENTAL MEDALS 


Nine More Agents In New York State 
Who Have Seen 25 Years’ Service 
With Company 


The following additional Continental 
agents in New York State have been 
awarded the twenty-five years’ long 
service medal for the year 1918: 


Charles H. Hobbs, Nineveh, N. ee 
J. Watson Burrows, Ripley, N. Y.; M. 
V. B. Schryver, Rhinebeck, N. Y.: Jas. 
A. Hayes, Amsterdam, N. Y.; H. B. 
Colwell, New Rochelle, N. Y.; J. Edw: 
Poole, Albany, N. Y.; Frank A. Alger, 
Alden, N. Y.; John H. Perry, West 
Henrietta, N. Y.; P. S.. Humphrey, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

It is interesting to note that when 
these gentlemen were appointed agents 
of the Continental the capital of the 
company was $1,000,000, total assets 
$6,433,171, and the net surplus $1,576,- 
595, as compared with the close of 1917 
with a capital of $10,000,000, total as- 
sets $35,866,635, and net surplus. $12,- 
050,702. 


SERVICE FLAG SUGGESTION 


Those who contemplate preparing or 
rearranging service flags would do well 
to note the agreeable effect of grouping 
the stars on the blue field. instead of 
arranging them, as has been usual, in 
rows. A fiag arranged in this grouped 
style may be seen in the office of the 
New York Underwriters’ Agency at 100 
William street. 
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Government May 
Adjust All Losses 


EXPLOSION CLAIMS TO BE PAID 


Companies Reach Agreement on Small 
Losses in New Jersey—Will 
Take Subrogation 


While the companies interested in 
the explosion insurance losses grow- 
ing out of the Morgan disaster in New 
Jersey have unanimously decided to 
pay all losses under $100, it is. noted 
that the Government is considering 
making an appropriation to meet these 
losses and the carriers are advised to 
inform themselves whether or not these 
payments by the Government wouid 
cover all the losses, thus making un- 
necessary the assumption of any obliga- 
tions by the companies. 

When the company representatives 
met this week it was unanimously 
voted to adopt the report of the sub- 
committee which was in effect that 
there can be no question that the com- 
panies are not legally liable for losses 
under $100. As a matter of expediency 
it was recommended that the com- 
panies be permitted to settle their 
losses at their discretion but that if 
such claims were recognized the pay- 
ments be made upon an ex gratia basis. 

Carelessness Charged 


“Tt was further recommended that the 
companies be advised to take subroga- 
tion where payments exceed $100. Sev- 
eral company agents have represen‘ed 
that there was considerable careless- 
ness at the Gillespie plant. Where ex 
gratia payments are made no. subroga- 
tion rights would accrue to the com- 
panies, because such payments would 
constitute a voluntary act on their part, 
there being no legal liability for such 
claims. Also, that care be exercised 
to ascertain, first, that all plate glass 
insurance is exhausted before the ex- 
plosion policies come in for any con- 
tribution. 

Views Divergent 

The companies have placed them- 
selves in a strong position regarding 
these adjustments by proposing to pay 
losses under $100. At the loss com- 
mittee meeting there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to just what 
should be done. Some thought that the 
whole matter should be held in abey- 
ance until it shall be known what 
cuurse the Government may take. The 
most extreme view was that the ex- 
plosion policy is not intended to cover 
these losses by concussion. 

Before the meeting some companies 
were committed to pay the small losses, 
as their agents had pressed hard for 
a prompt decision as to what course 
should be taken and those companies 
had reached an agreement with their 
agents. It is also believed that some 
adjusters went ahead and settled, dis- 
regarding the $100 clause, not being 
used to it in their business of fire in- 
surance. 

The standard fire policy is the crea- 
tion of the State and the explosion pol- 
icy is the product of the companies. 
If these small losses were handled in 
strict accordance with the terms of 
the contract it might well be asked by 
the assured, why does the company pay 
losses under one policy and not unde> 
the other, both fire and explosion in- 
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HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Secretaries F 


INTEGRITY 


‘A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, ‘Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
_Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 
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surance being issued by the same car- 
siers under exactly the same manage- 
ment: 

If the Government pays the losses 
there is possibility of the same loss 
being paid twice. There is also the 
likelihood that the Government would 
estimate losses at a much higher figure 
than the companies which have had 
more experience in that work and have 
always found it necessary to be care 
ful in the expenditure of their funds. 


High Rate Protects Company 

When the $100 limitation clause was 
framed the carriers had their minds 
centered primarily upon the large> 
risks, manufacturing establishments, 
churches, hotels, theaters, etc. That 
the cover would be used extensively to 
protect dwellings was not at first con- 
templated. At the same time the con- 
tingency of a number of small losses 
presented itself and, acting on expevi- 
ence gained under the tornado policy. 
and the fact that there was a differen- 
tiation in the minds of underwriters 
as to direct explosion loss and concus- 
sion loss, the $100 limitation was in- 
serted in the contract. In tornado in- 
surance some companies have found it 
advisable not to use a limitation clause, 
except in Southern territory. 

The Government inspection has been 
done in a thorough manner and the be- 
lief is strong that the authorities at 
Washington intend to make good all 
this loss, very much as was done at 
Halifax, when the Dominion and the 
British governments each contributed 
$5,000,000 and about $3,000,000 was con- 
tributed to make good the damage 
there. 


MR. AND MRS. I. B. WOOLMAN DIE 


Former A Special of Franklin and Son 
of Phoenix of Hartford Field 
Representative 


Field men in, the Middle Department 
were shocked when they read the death 
notices in a Philadelphia paper a few 
days ago and came across these items: 

Woolman.—Oct. 10, of pneumonia, 
149 W. Louden St., Gtn., Bessie, wife 
of Irvin B. Woolman and daughter of 
Wm. and Emma Burton Meyers, aged 
31. Services and int. private, Mon. 2 
P.M: 

Woolman.—Oct. 10, of pneumonia, 
Irvin B., husband of late Bessie Meyers 
Woolman and son of Howard B. and 
Marie Voss Woolman, aged 30. Serv- 
ices and int. private, Mon. 2 P. M. 

Irvin B. Woolman was the son of 
Howard B. Woolman, special agent of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, and until his 
death was special agent of the Frank- 
lin for New Jersey. He was a popular 
young man with his fellow specials, 
and was highly regarded by agents. 


MURTHA WITH OVERSEAS 

Andrew Muctha, for a long term of 
years underwriter for Talbot, Bird & 
Co., marine agents of the Aetna In- 
surance Co., resigned this week and 
has joined the Overseas Underwriting 
Agency, Inc., where he will act in the 
capacity of underwrite>. The Overseas 
Underwriting Agency, Inc., operate the 
marine departments here of the Nation- 
al, of Hartford. and the Northwestern 
National, of Milwaukee. 


SERVICE 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer 
Hartford, Conn.” nv 
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HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


gee Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagration: aud 
present loss paying ability. 


- THE AIRPLANE 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 
the Eyes of the Army. Rising above 
and before the battle line, it watches 
for coming attacks. 


FIRE gives no warning of its coming. 
No eye can see where it will strike next. 


ADEQUATE Insurance is the airplane 
of protection. Use foresight instead of 
actual vision. Let the 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York _ 
begin today to protect you against loss by fire. 
Cash Capital ........ ..ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Managing Branch Offices, 
80 MAIDEN LANE SAN FRANCISCO, ~ 
NEW YORK _ CHICAGO ~ 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT ; 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


$ 


WADE RopisNon & CO., iwc. ff 
MANAGERS | 


Merchant Marine House * 
South William and Beaver Streets 
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INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
No. 8 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 


oe res rn MAN AGERS—METROPOLITAN, 
Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, 


Willard ai Brown & *Co., New York, 


SOUTHEASTERN, 


CG: 
aan & Turner, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPT I; Jas. B. Ross, New 


Orleans, La.; PAICIFIC COAST, Jas. € 
McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; 


McClure Kelly and 


Heads Company He 
Joined As Office Boy 


Cc. W. BAILEY’S LONG SERVICE 


Forty-two Years With American of 
Newark—How He Got 
First Job 


C. W. Bailey, who was elected presi- 
dent of the American of Newark last 
week, belongs to that select group of 
chief insurance executives who have 
gone up from office boy to president. 


C. W. BAILEY 


For forty-two years he has been going 
daily, Sunday excluded, to the offices. 
of the American Insurance Company 
of Newark. He never knew any other 
taskmaster, and his loyalty has been 
rewarded by the highest gift in the 
company. 

To some friends who had called to 
congratulate him this week Mr. Bailey 
told how he happened to go with the 
American. Stephen G. Gould, who was 
president of the company, needed a 
boy, and discussed the fact with C. 
W. Bailey’s father, George H. Bailey, 
a hydraulic engineer who built the 
first waterworks in Newark. 

“See Mrs. Bailey,’ said the latter. 
Mr. Gould went to the Bailey home 
and ttold the mother of C. W. that he 
wanted her son to work for the Amer- 
ican. When the youth came home he 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, ‘CANADA 


States from 1874 to 1917, 


MECIMELV EMI, « «56 sicceccvenetise 43,294,154.63 
Fire,, Marine, Explosion 
and Tornado Insurance 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


OME TMI, 0.5.0 « o'r Uasitanlenany 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 


W. B. MEIKLE, President - 


$4,194,579.34 
1,667,691.69 


was informed of the new job waiting 
him.. The prospect of working for an 
insurance company appealed and he 
started in December. Not a cent of 
salary did he get for weeks, the honor 
of employment being regarded as quite 
enough, but one day in February the 
president called him into the office, and 
filled his pocket with $5 gold pieces, 
one for each week he had worked. 
From then on the ghost walked regu- 
larly. 
One of Force of Eleven 


When Mr. Bailey began ‘with the 
American there were eleven people in 
the office, and the premium income 
was about $200,000 a year. The Com- 
pany had formerly been the American 
Mutual Fire & Marine, but went on 
the stock basis in 1871. All daily re- 
ports were examined by President 
Gould, Colonel Harris, the secretary; 
and P. L. Hoadley, who later became 
president, being taken into a back room 
for that purpose. The examination of 
these daily reports was a solemn func- 
tion as underwriters in those days had 
to be jparticularly careful, their re- 
sources not being so large. As time 
went on the business of passing on 


_pany, 
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CHAS, &. POST, U. S. Mgr. 


these daily reports and mapping it was 
Mr. Bailey’s exclusive task. This’ con- 
tinued for some time: and then the 
handling of the agency correspondence 
became one of his duties. As the years 
went by the company grew and Mr. 
Bailey grew with the company—first as 
assistant secretary; then secretary; 
then vice-president; and finally presi- 
dent. 


A unique feature of Mr. Bailey’s in- 
surance experience is that he never 
has been a field man. His work has 
always been conscientious, the good, 
old-fashioned, always-on-the-job plug- 
ging that gets there. There will be 
no change in the policy of the Com- 
following the election of Mr. 
Bailey. The American has always been 
a conservative, well-managed company, 
which developed its business as gen- 
eral conditions required. It has been 
writing marine insurance for about a 
year, and its charter has been amended 
to permit it to write a broad coverage, 
if it so desires. 

The vice-president of the American 
is W. EK. Stewart, who before his elec- 
tion last February, was well known in 
Newark banking circles. 


Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
INGRAM & LERGH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Great American 


Iusurance Company 


Now Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$96,9771,238.06 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 157 1918, 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927,.269.9 1 


NET SURPLUS 


8,527,719.31 
23,454,989.22 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3istT, 


HAD THE SECURITIES BEEN TAKEN AT THE VALUES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF STATE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS THE ASSETS AND SURPLUS 
WOULD EACH BE INCREASED BY $2,321,032.00 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


1917 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’!l Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
FOUNDED 1805 
* THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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Awaiting Reports On 
Big Lumber Fire 


FEW WIRES RECEIVED HERE 


Many Adjusters Now on the Ground— 
New York Underwriters’ Agency 
Gets Cloquet Wire 


Information about the big forest fire 
loss, which destroyed several cities and 
cost 'the life of August J. Frey, a prom- 
inent Duluth agent, was slow in reach- 
ing New York, underwriters depending 
as much as possible for information 
on newspaper reports. The adjusters 
will be Western men. Most of the 
general adjusters of prominent com- 
panies in New York had not received 
a line of direct information of any kind 
by wire up to Wednesday night. 


First Wire Received 


The New York Underwriters’ Agency 
was the first company in this city to 
hear from a representative at the 
burned district. Its Duluth man after 
a visit to Cloquet by automobile wired: 

“Visited Cloquet yesterday. Entire 
city south of tracks destroyed. Not 
one building standing. Northern Lum- 
ber, three yards, two sawmills and 
planer totally destroyed. Cloquet Lum- 
ber Co. north and south yards and 
planer destroyed. Cloquet risks not 
burned are Johnson-Wentworth plant, 
Cloquet Lumber Co., two sawmills and 
water power plant, Dunlap yard and 
Hast yard, box factory, paper mill and 
toothpick factory. Two Harbors and 
Rangetown safe. Mooselake destroyed.” 

The value of lumber at Cloquet has 
been estimated at. $65,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the plants. The Northwestern 
Paper Company’s plant. was a sprink- 
lered risk, $1,250,000 insurance carried 
in Western F\I.A. 

The “Journal of Commerce” says 
that gross losses were extra heavy, and 
quotes the gross loss of one company 
at $350,000, although it is too early yet 
to give authentic loss figures. 


H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 


Cash Capital 
Assets 

MMADIMEICS 55 +a'ec'n'’s @ 

‘Net Surplus ......... 

‘Surpilas for Policy 

Holders #3. ...32.. 2,986,731.93 

HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


. .» +$1,000,000.00 

8,209,763.64 
. 5,223,031.71 
1,986,731.93 
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William Hare Heads 
Eastern Conference 


AUTOMOBILE COMMISSION RULES 


Agency Matters Take Up Much Time 
of Committees With Questions 
Much Unsettled 


It was pointed out by the executive 
committee of the Eastern Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference, at its annual 
meeting, that the most serious prob- 
lems which have arisen. during tthe year, 
and those which occupied the largest 
amount of time and attention, are con- 
cerned with one phase or another of 
the commission and state agency ques- 
tion. That this should be the case is 
not surprising in view of the novel 
character of the automobile business 
and the great amount of adjustment 
which has had to be gone through be- 
fore the transaction of it could be fitted 
harmoniously to the agency situation 
whch had grown up to fit other branch- 
es of the business differing in impor- 
tant respects from that of automobile. 


One General Problem 


Specific instances may be cited, as 
a new commission rule adopted for the 
New York Metropolitan district, the 
deletion of Binghamton from the list 
of excepted cities and the attempted 
solution of the troublesome situation 
which has arisen in Philadelphia and 
which is now in the hands of a special 
committee. These instances, says the 
committee, can scarcely be treated as 
separate and independent problems. 
They are part and parcel of the general 
problem, mamely, the working out of 
a practicable basis of living, as far as 
commissions are concerned, for the 
various elements involved under the 
circumstances of a new and specialized 
form of business. The solution of this 
broad problem is essentially a national 
question and the committee simply calls 
attention to the endeavors which the 
National Conference is making in this 
direction and to the proposed commis- 
sion rule, now before all companies 
for their consideration. 

Result of Election 

Officers for the year were elected 
as follows: 

President— William 
Union. 

Vice-President—C. C. Smith, Great 
American. 
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Hare, Norwich 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Surplus - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - =) - - 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 $16,153,068.57 


Secretary-Treasurer—W. A. Hamil- 
ton, Chubb & Son. 


Executive Committee—B. M. Culver, 
Niagara; C. M. Martindale, Home; G. 
F, Kern, Royal; T. A. Kruse, United 
States Lloyds; S. G. Wright, H. K. 
Fowler’s office: Z. L. Hoover, Great 
American; Roderick O’Connor, Cale- 
donian; J. F. Hollerith, Continental; 
mC. Cary, I. ee Aarne: 

Delegates to the National Conference: 
F. W. Day, Royal; W. M. Ballard, Com- 
mercial Union; B. M. Culver, Niagara; 
Ww. A. Hamilton, Chubb & Son; D. F. 
Cox, Appleton & Cox; ... W. West, 
Glens Falls. 

The nominating committee was com- 
posed of Douglas F. Cox, H. R. Clough 
and William Hare. 

The special committee on the Phila- 
delphia situation expects to visit that 
city again next Monday. 


The noon Liberty Loan meeting of 
the City Insurance Club on Tuesday 
netted more than $100,000. ‘ 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Ine. 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


iver'poo! 


4,793,978.55 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 
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CIMICED 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Ta” Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
i AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


_ GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvznia, New Jersey and New York 


GENERAL AGENTS 


68 WILLIAM STREET . 


a NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 


Over $155,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


Head Offices: 
411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We can offer to Agents and Brokers special facilities on surplus lines 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
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U. S. Government Assuming Marine Risks on 
Cargoes Shipped by Coastwise Lines Under 
U. S. Government Railroad Control 


There appeared an article in the 
“Journal of Commerce” last week, in 
which was an explanation why the Gov- 
‘ernment assumed the risk of marine 
insurance on all shipments made by 
coastwise lines of steamers, and there- 
by deprived American marine insuz- 
ance companies of receiving an income 
which they have received for many 
years past, and which business was 
practically written exclusively by Am- 
erican companies. 


The explanation given was that a 
great many shipments which are being 
billed by all rail routes are diverted to 
water lines, and if the shippers were 
not advised of such deviation they 
would not have a chance to protect 
themselves by marine insurance, and 
in order to prevent such contingencies, 
it would be more advisable for the Gov- 
ernment to assume the marine risk on 
all shipments, to prevent the merchant 
from going uninsured. 

This excuse does not seem to be a 
logical explanation for depriving the 
American insurance companies of bus- 


iness which they have enjoyed for a 
great many years past, and which they 
ought to enjoy today, and the condi- 
tion cited hag existed for years past, 
and is nothing new. Any number of 
railroad companies in the past have 
issued all raii bills of lading for ship- 
ments, and have diverted them to wa- 
ter routes. In doing this, they recog- 
nized their legal responsibility for any 
damage which could come to the mer- 
chandise while waterborne, and have 
protected themselves with marine in- 
surance, and have paid the shippers 
any loss which was occasioned by ma- 
rine perils, and which would be recoy- 
evable under a policy of insurance held 
by the shipper. 

Therefore, when the railroad com- 
panies issue an all rail bill of lading, 
there is no reason why they should not 
recognize their legal obligation when 


they divert the same to water routes,. 


by assuming the marine risk and com- 
pensating the shippers for any loss 
occasioned by marine perils, the same 
as the railroads have done for a great 
many years past, and this deviation 
from rail to water routes should not 
be made an excuse for assuming ma- 
rine risk on shipments made by wa:er 
routes. 
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Marine Club 
Elects Officers 


HENDON CHUBB ON WAR RISK 


First Fall Meeting Has Large Attend- 
ance—W. H. Young is President, 
J. V. Lane, Secretary 


The first fall meeting of the Marine 
Insurance Club was held on ‘Monday 
at the Waldorf-Astoria and was excep- 
tionally well attended. 

_ William H. Young, of W. H. Young 
& Co., was elected president. The 
other officers elected are E. W. S. 
Morren, Whist & Co., vice-president; 
George W. Owens, marine underwriter 
of the Globe & Rutgers, second vice- 
president; Jos. V. Lane, F. H. Price 
& Co., re-elected secretary; A. J. Man- 
uel, Block Earl & Manuel, treasurer; 
and C. Steendal, Northern Underwviter- 
ing Agency, treasurer. 

' The directors electéd are the offi- 
cers of the Club and John Keegan, 
Johnson & Higgins; A. P. Murtha, un- 
derwriter of Talbot, Bird & Co.; T. A. 
Allen, Chubb & Son; and D. Roger 
Englar, of Harrington, Bingham & 
Englar, who was president of the Club 
last year. 

- Following ithe election of officers, 
Mr. Morren made a plea for funds for 
the welfare committee’s work, of which 
he is chairman, and succeeded in rais- 
ing $800 through voluntary contribu- 
tions at the meeting. A large sum 
was also raised for the’ diberty Loan. 

- Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & Sons, and 
insurance adviser of the Shipping 
Board, was the speaker of the evening. 


‘time, 


His subject was “Marine Insurance 
Against War Risks.” 

Mr. Chubb reviewed the changes in 
the business which have resulted from 
war conditions and summarized the 
present situation as follows: 

“In conclusion, I wish to summarize 
the situation which the war risk under- 
writer thas to face at the present time, 
as against that which confronted him 
in the early days of the war. For the 
reasons before given, the considerations 
which guided him have been reduced. 
This does not mean that the dangers 
of the business have been reduced but 
it means that the knowledge of inter- 
national law, contraband lists, block- 
ade notices, etc., have little reall weight 
in considering risks at the present 
The present underwriting is 
based almost solely on a judgment of 
the naval situation as it exists at the 
time and as it may be changed during 
the currency of the voyage. Outside 
the submarine zone it depends almost 
altogether upon the existence or pos- 
sibility of German raiders, submarines 
or cruisers, and on voyages to the sub- 
marine zone depends principally upon 
an estimate of the decreased or in- 
creased effectiveness of the submarines, 
but coupled with this must always be 
the consideration of the possibility of 
the Central Powers introducing a num- 
ber of large cruisers on the transatlan- 
tic lanes. Now, I think there is little 
doubt but that this could be done and 
that the consequent destruction would 
be enormous.” 


WRIGHT VISITS FRIENDS HERE 


S. E. Wright, formerly cashier of the 
metropolitan office of the General Ac- 
cident, who enlisted early in the war 
in the Canadian army, visited William 
Street this week. Mr. Wright was 
severely wounded before reaching the 
trenches and is still receiving treat- 
ment at a Canadian hospital. While 
erecting a barrack in England a ma- 
chine saw took three fingers off his 
left hand and paralyzed the arm. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS $793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS PHONE 263-264 BROAD 
48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
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DMcComBeCo. 
INC ORPORATED 
56 Beaver Street New York 


MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 
American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 
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Munition Making 
Now Classified 


INDUSTRY DATA 


EXPLOSIVES 


Compensation Underwriters to Be Fur- | 


nished With Much Valuable Infor- 
mation About Risks 


Compensation. underwriters will. soon 
have before them.in Manual ‘form the 
first set of classifications: and rates 
prepared in this country for insurance 
purposes, embracing explosives and 
munitions manufacturing industries. 
This is the work-of a special.committee 
of- the National, Workmen’s. Compensa- 
tion Service’ Bureau ‘and the governing 
committee of the New Jersey bureau: 
Group I, which is presented here, re- 
lates particularly to charging and load- 
ing and to:general munitions. Group If 
relates ‘to “manufacturing “operations 
proper. With’ each classification the 
relative hazard factor,.will be ,given. 
Explanatory. notes. also will be given 
by the Bureau indicating the scope of 
the classifications in :Group. II. 


Group I 


Shell charging and® loading €B.N.T.  nitro- 
starch, picric acid and. amatol)—excluding the 
manufacture of explosives. ‘ 

Shell charging .and loading (shrapnel)—ex- 
cluding the manufacturing of explosives. 

Shell and shell case assembling (completed 
rounds); with or without the loading off shell 
case—excluding the manufacture of explosives. 

Fuse, detonator and booster loading or as- 
sembling—excluding any operations involving 
the manufacture or use of loose fulminate or 
fulminate mixtures. 

(Gap, primer and detonator loading—operations 


involve the use of loose fulminate or antimony* 


sulphide mixtures, but excluding the manu- 
facture of explosives. 

(Cartridge manufacturing—charging and load- 
ing—all operations involving the, handling of 
explosives, including the mixing of fulminate, 


Propelling charge preparation—filling bags 
with black powder—no manufacturing of 
explosives. 


‘Shell, rocket and signal light manufacturing 
(for illuminating and signalling purposes)— 
excluding the manufacture of high explosives. 

This space is reserved for a classification to 
cover the loading of gas shells, of various de- 
scriptions. The classification is being pre- 
pared by a special committee and will be avail- 
able shortly. ; 

Group . II 


manufacturing—with or without. the 
mixing of acids and the recovery and ‘fortifica- 
tion of spent acid» (no acid manufacturing.) 

Fulminate manufacturing—no drying of ful- 
minate or mixing of primer compouinds—(no 
acid manufacturing.) 

Nitro-glycerine, explosive gelatine and dyna- 
mite manufacturing—with or without the mix- 
ing of acids: and the recovery and fortification 
of spent acid (no acid manufacturing.) 

Picric -acid ‘ manufacttirihgs—with or ‘with- 
out. the mixing. of; acids and the ‘recovery 
and fortification of spent acid (no acid manu- 
facturing.) 

Tetryl manufacturing—with or without the 
mixing of acids and the’recovery and fortifica- 
tion of spent acid (no acid manutacturing.) 

Nitro starch manufacturing—with or without 
the mixing of acids andthe recoverv and for- 
tification. of spent acids—(mo acid, manu- 
factr-ing.) 

(Nitrate of ammonia manufacturing—with or 
without mixing’ of’ acids and ‘the recovery and 
fortification of spent acids—(no. acid-manu- 
facturing.) 

Smokeless powder maniifacturing—single base 
—no nitrating of cotton. 

Smokeless ...powder, -marufacturing—double 
base—no nitrating of cotton. 

Gun cotton manufacturing—with of! without 
the mixing of acids and»the récovery and 
fortification of spent acid (no acid..manufac- 
turing—and no drying of gun cotton) 

Black powder manufactuting—indluding the 
manufacturing of. mixtures in: * which black 
powder is the principal, ingredient, ‘ 


T.N.T. 


TRAVELERS PROMOTIONS 

L. Bastman’ Sawyer, ‘Harry ‘Li.  Pad- 
dock “ané Wellington Potter, of. the 
Travelers, havel:been promoted tothe 
rank of agency assistant, to assistant 
superintendent of. agencies. All have 
been members of Major Giddings’ home 
office staff; Clifford.L, Waite has been 
promoted to field assistant. 


TO MEET IN NEW YORK 


Both the Casualty Agents’ Association 
and The Federation Call Off Atlantic 
City Meetings 


The annual conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents and the Insurance Fed- 
eration have called off their Atlantic 
City conventions which were to have 
been held on October 28-9. Instead, 
they will meet in New York City in 
December. 

The influenza epidemic was respon- 
sible for this change of dates and loca- 
tion. 

The Southern Industrial Insurers’ con- 
ference has also been postponed. 


NO DECISION REACHED 


Plate Glass Men Claim There Was 
Premature Announcement of Ex- 
plosion Agreement 


In plate glass insurance circles it is 
denied that, as announced in a news- 
paper, any decision has been reached 
by the companies as to a change in 
the policy form respecting explosion 
hazard as experienced recently in New 
Jersey. This was one of the principal 
subjects discussed this week and there 
was no unanimity of opinion as to how 
it should be handled. Some sare in 
favor of using endorsements and get- 
ting an extra premium for the addi- 
tional cover, Others purpose using 
pink slips. Some feel that such hazards 
as that in New Jersey are just what 
the assured wishes to be protected 
against and that in view of the many 
recent increases in plate glass insur- 
anee rates there is need for the most 
careful consideration of any proposal 
designed to curtail the cover or increase 
the cost. 

Government agents are making a sur- 
vey of losses and Congress may be 
asked for an appropriation to pay them. 


TRYING TO EXPLAIN 

An effort is being made to explain 
the assertion that among the compa- 
nies doing industrial accident and 
health business, the claims are less in 
number than formerly, but the amount 
paid per claim was higher. Ome ex- 
planation given is that the working 
class is receiving more wages than 
ever before, and consequently will not 
lay off for trivial injuries or slight ill- 
nesses. On the other hand, among the 
companies doing a commercial business 
the.claim ratio seems. higher,,and the 
number of claims more than ordinary. 
The reason for this is hard to explain, 
except possibly that the business men 
carry a larger amount of insurance and 
can afford to indulge in the luxury of 
giving up business in case of slight 
injuries. It may also be accounted for 
because of the great increase in death 
claims caused by automobile accidents. 
The fact that the death rate from this 
cause has more than ttrebled since 1911 
may have something to do with it. 
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CONNECTICUT . 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


Tests of Reserve 
Adequacy Shown 


COMPENSATION RISK RESULTS 


New. York Department Submits Figures 
for Mutual Companies Based 
on Losses 


Casualty actuaries, statisticians and 
others concerned with the computation 
of reserves on compensation business 
will be interested in that portion of the 
annual report of the New York Depart- 
ment dealing with Table IX, having to 
do with workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Relative to Part 3 and Part 
4 of the table the report says: 

“Part 3—This is a comparison of in- 
curred losses of mutual compensation 
insurance corporations, made for the 
purpose of testing the adequacy of the 
reserves for workmen’s compensation 
losses computed in accordance with 
regulations promulgated by the super- 
intendent of insurance pursuant to sec- 
tion 191 of the insurance law. 

“One (the upper) portion of the ex- 
hibit sets forth the indicated incurred 
losses of each half-yearly period com- 
mencing July 1, 1914, and ending De- 
cember 31, 1917, with each subsequent 
revaluation thereof to December 31, 
1917. Thus, in the case of accidents 


arising between July 1 and December - 


31, 1914, the paid losses plus those un- 
paid, evaluated as of December 31, 1914, 
produced an indicated ultimate cost of 
$235,289. The latest available informa- 
tion concerning the same group of 
losses (viz., as of December 31, 1917,) 
indicates an ultimate cost, after all out- 
standing losses shall have been paid, 
of $235,855. 

“In the lower portion of the exhibit 
the accumulated results are shown in 
form similar to the classification fol- 
lowed in a ‘select’ mortality table. 
All cases evaluated for the first, second, 
etc., time are thus brought together. 


a 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. 


This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 


Policy. 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


olka 


PHILADELPHIA 


It has been found that after the lapse 
of one year losses can be classified and 
evaluated with considerable accuracy. 


Hence, the third valuation of all losses 


which arose between July 1, 1914, and 
December 31, 1916, is a fair test of 
the accuracy of the method by which 
the reserves of the mutual companies 
are determined. The first valuation of 
such losses indicated an ultimate cost 
of $2,176,655. Revalued one year later 
the corresponding figure. is $2,183,687— 
a difference of but three-tenths of one 
per cent. The comparison, of course, 
assumes the suitability of the actuarial 
assumptions which enter into the re- 


serves for fatal and total permanent 


disability cases (i., the remarriage 
rate of the Dutch Royal Insurance In- 
stitution, the mortality rate experienced 
among Danish survivorship annuitants 
and interest at 3% per cent). 

“Part 4—This exhibit had identically 
the same purpose and significance as 
Part 3, being a test of the adequacy 
of the loss reserves of the State In- 
surance Fund, which reserves, pursuant 
to section 92 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, ‘shall be computed in 
accordance with such rules as shall be 
approved by the superintendent of in- 
surance.’ Referring to the losses in- 
curred between July 1, 1914, and De- 
cember 31, 1916, it appears that as 
against an original valuation of in- 
curred cost of $3,041,619 the revaluation 
made one year later indicates $3,049,- 
886,—an insignificant difference.” 

This suggests for consideration the 
old subject of reserve calculation by 
stock companies. The present system 
of figuring reserves has been frequently 
criticised as being unsound. Some com- 
pany men believe that at present good 
underwriting is penalized and vice 
versa. Changes have been made from 
time to time and the possibility of ob- 
taining a satisfactory basis may appear 
discouraging. The figures presented in 
the New York department report may 
serve to revive among the stock com- 
panies an interest in the subject. 


TRAVELERS RULING 
All forms of health insurance sold 
in the accident department of the Trav- 
elers, which contain no limit as to the 
period for which indemnity will be pay- 
able for disability by disease, the Com- 
pany will mot continue beyond age 
fifty-five any form of health insurance. 
The insured under any, one of these 
forms on reaching age fifty-six may 
make application for health insurance 
in which the limit> of disability does 
not exceed fifty-two weeks and issu- 
ance of the insurance will be consid- 
ered subject to the usual underwriting 

rules. : 
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What Is Understood 


By “Employment” 
PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 


Common Expression in Law Creates 
Limitation—Excludes Many 
Accidents to Workmen 


Discussing the term “arising out of 
and in the course of employment” as 
wsed in workmen’s compensation poli- 
cies, George A. Kingston, commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, On- 
tario, says that this expression is a 
limitation on the classes of accidents 
for which compensation may be paid, 
and is found in three fourths of the 
jurisdictions on this continent in which 
compensation laws are in force. Per- 
haps no expression in the laws has 
given rise to more discussion. 

As a limitation it excludes a consid- 
erable number of accidents to work- 
men, the great bulk of which may be 
classed under the following eleven 
heads: 

1. (Street accidents. 

2. Accidents while going to and from work. 

3. Injuries due to scuffling, larking or horse 
play. 

4. Accidents, as sometimes stated in legal 
text books, caused by the act of God or the 
country’s enemies. 


5. Injuries arising out of attempted robbery, 
fighting, assault or murder. 


6. Disabilities due to frost bite or heat 
stroke. _ ’ : 
7. Accidents occurring during moments of 


leisure or while performing something of a 
personal nature. 


8. Camn accidents. 


_ 9. Accidents resulting in the aggravation of 


a pre-existing diseased condition. 
10. ‘Accidents due to disobedience of rules. 
11. Hernia, lumbago and strain cases. 


Street Accidents 


(1) Great Britain, umtil recently, 
classed street accidents as without the 
law on the ground that the hazard 
was not special but general, i.e., one 
to which the public generally is ex- 
posed, and not due to the employment. 
This position is taken in a number of 
the United States, while in Ontario the 
view theld by the Scottish courts was 


-adopted,—that the risk of the locality 


' to and from work are closely 


is one to which the workman is ex- 
posed by reason of his employment at 
that time and place, and. is compens- 
able. This view was also adopted in 
a recent English case. 

(2) Accidents occurring while ‘going 
re- 
lated to the foregoing, but if they occur 
while on the employer’s premises, or 
while in a conveyance furnished by 
him as a part of the: contract of em- 
ployment, they would as a rule be with- 
in the act. i 

(3) Scuffling and larking are fot a 
part of the duties for which a work- 


' man is employed and the injuries due 


thereto would not be compensable; 
however, if the injured man is the vic- 
tim of events in which he was not a 
participant, compensation would seem 
to be in order. 
Acts Of An. Enemy 

(4) Death by lightning will usually 

be regarded as compensable or not ac- 


cording to the nature of the employ- 
ment, fi.e., as causing special exposure, 


‘or merely that shared by the public 


generally, though other factors may be 


. 


decisive in individual cases. The same 
principle is applicable to injuries due 
to acts of the country’s enemies. 

(5) It is apparently a generally ac- 
cepted principle of law that compen- 
sation is allowable in cases where in- 
jury to a workman performing his duty 
is due to assaults of fellow. workmen 
or by robbers; but if the assault is 
connected with a quarrel, or no con- 
nection with the employment is shown, 
the law does mot apply. 


Frost and Heat 


(6) Injuries due to frost bite or heat 
stroke are to be disposed of much as 
in the case of lightning or bombard- 
ment, the question being whether there 
ds such a special degree of exposure 
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as to support the claim that the injury 
arose out of employment, as distinct 
from the common risk of the public 
or other workmen not called upon to 
undergo like exposure. 

(7) Injuries occurring during mo- 
ments of leisure or while engaging in 
acts of a personal nature are hardly 
subject to a general rule, each case 
calling for a decision on its own merits. 
If the acts are reasonable, considering 
all the circumstances, they will not be 
presumed to, take a man out of the 
scope of his employment. 

(8) Where the workman lives in 
quarters furnished by the employer, 
practically his whole course of con- 
duet is subject to conditions fixed by 
the: employer, who is therefore respon- 
sible for accidental injuries not usually 
clagsifiable as work accidents, but which 
must, under the circumstances, be con- 
sidered as coming within the course 
of ‘the employment and arising out of 
it. | 

Subjects 9, 10 and 11 will be dis- 
cussed later. 


ACTUARY KIME DEAD 


Travelers Man Was Fellow of Actuariai 
Societies and Graduate of 
Michigan University 


Virgil M. Kime, casualty actuary of 
the Travelers, died this week of bron- 
chial pneumonia. He came to the Trav- 
elers two years ago from the American 
Central Life. He was a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America, Casually 


VIRGIL M. KIME 


Actuarial and Statistical Society, and 
the American Institute of Actuaries. He 
was educated at the University of Mich- 
igan, taught in the economics depart- 
ment there, and began his cazeer with 
the Michigan Mutual Life, from where 
he went with the Missouri State Life. 
He was born in 1885, and was highly 
regarded by insurance men. 


POSTPONED BY HEALTH BOARD 


Meetings of Middle Department and Its 
Executive Committee Under Indoor 
Gathering Ban 


The health authorities have advised 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department that the meeting 
of the executive committee scheduled 
for Tuesday, October 15 and the gen- 
eral meeting of the association sched- 
uled for the 16th will come under the 
ban which prohibits indoor gatherings. 

After a conference with the presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive 
committee, it is announced that the 
executive committee meeting was post- 
poned until October 29th, and the as- 
sociation meeting until Wednesday, 
October 30th. 


enacted, 


UNDERWRITER 


How Insurance ° 
Can Be Socialized 


FANTASTIC SCHEMES ANALYZED 


Mutual Form Nearest it Can Approach 
to Socialized State and Remain 
Insurance 


Can insurance be socialized? asks the 
National Casualty in its “Agents’ Rec- 


ord.” Then it goes on to say some true 
and pointed things about this now 
much discussed subject. We quote 


from the “Agents’ Record”: 

“As a general proposition we would 
say that insurance can be socialized if 
banking, agriculture, merchandising and 
manufacturing can be socialized. In- 
surance is-founded upon the law of 
necessity, and is controlled by the eco- 
nomic demand: of the individual. In- 
surance was c°rceived in the mutual 
form, and that is the nearest it can 
ever approach the socialized state, and 
remain insurance. 


“What is meant by socializing in- 
surance? 
“We gather from bills introduced, 


theses written and avguments made, 
that to socialize means to put in effect 
by Jaw a plan whereby the provident 
must help the tthriftless; whereby 
charity is robbed of the quality 
mercy, and under which the individual 
sinks to a lower level. In socialism 
there can be but one supreme power— 
the state. Wealth must not exist. Op- 
portunity must not be embraced. Con- 
dition must be average. The people, 
and all property and business, must be- 
long to the state. 

“We have state compensation in 
some states, and social insurance prop- 
agandists point to it as the first step 
in social insurance. It is distinctly 
nothing of the kind. Employers’ lia- 
bility was a nightmare. It was a mis- 
conceived plan of defense, and was 
based on the theory that injury was in- 


cident to occupation, and that the work- 


man assumed the risk. In time that 
belief, like many other false beliefs, 
exploded. The public saw with clearer 
vision, and it was realized that indus- 
try should be responsible for the direct 
damage it does. Sound laws have been 
and broader coverage will 
come with experience. Several plans 
are in force, but only two or three 
states have been foolish enough to 
create a state administered plan of 
compensation. 
Politics’ Record 


“It is fallacious to believe that any 
business should belong to the state. 
All business should be governed by the 
state, and all should contribute to the 
support of the state, but the state 
should keep out of business. We have 
the sad exhibit of a long and putrid 
record of politics as the only socialized 
function of community existence. Lin- 
ecoln said, ‘Of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people,’ but it is only 
occasionally that we find a Lincoln. 
Today it is of the people, from the 
people, and for pensonal or party ends. 
Politics are corrupt, and they are made 
so by corrupt politicians. Even in 
times like the present, not a week 
passes without some near disclosure of 
gigantic corruption, and politics is al- 
ways at the bottom. When we have 
socialized politics on a clean, whole- 
some and economic basis, we may begin 
to see that millennium wherein exis- 
tence will be ideal for all. When our 
political offices are filled with intelli- 
gent, honorable and successful men who 
reluctantly give up private business to 
serve the public from a sense of duty, 
there may be hope of socializing the 
community. 

How it Spreads 

“If we can socialize one thing, we 
ean socialize everything. Social insur- 
ance involves 50 to 75 per cent. char- 
ity. A splendid economic theory. Let 
us go on to food, and say to 80 per 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Annual Conference Of 
Insurance Institutes 


HELD IN BALTIMORE THIS WEEK 


lrederick Richardson Elected President 
—wWill Try to Interest Companies 
for Financial Support 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Baltimore, Oct. 14—The tenth an- 
nual conference of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America was called to or- 
der at the Southern Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland, on Monday morning by 
President A. T. Graham. Delegates rep- 
resenting the following cities were 
present: Hartford, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, New Haven, Baltimore. 
C. O. Richardson, president of the In- 
surance Society of Baltimore, made the 
address of welcome. 


A. T. Graham, president of the In- 
stitute, presented his annual report and 
recommended in his plan of procedure 
for the coming year the election of a 
company official in order that the in- 
terest of the company officials gen- 
rally might be enlisted in the work of 
the Institute for the purpose of finan- 
cing the publication of text books; and 
thereby bringing the educational ad- 
vantages of the Institute study courses 
within the reach of insurance men 
(throughout the country. 


Reports were received from the sec- 
retary-treasurer, auditor executive com- 
mittee and members of clubs and so- 
ciety. 

The delegates then adjourned for 
luncheon at- the. Merchants Club as 
guests of the Baltimore Insurance So- 
siety, after which the appointment of 
the 


following committees was an- 
nounced: Committee on President’s 
Address Frederick Richardson, of 


Philadelphia, chairman; committee on 
finance Benjamin Richards of Chicago, 
chairman; committee on institution, EH. 
R. Hardy of New York, chairman; com- 
mittee on nomination J. H. Kenney of 
Baltimore, chairman. Reports of the 
following ‘special and standing com- 
mittees were received: committees on 
incorporation, membership, publication, 
examination, education. ‘ 
The present outline in both the fire 
and casualty branches was continued 
for another year although it was de- 
eided to refer to a special committee 
the question of referring to the execu- 
tive committee before the next con- 
ference a revised casualty course. _ 


Hartford presented the outline of a 
life course which was adopted. 


The delegates were the dinner guests 
of the Baltimore Society in the even- 
ing. 


Influenza Calls Off Theatre Party 


The theatre party which was to have 
followed the dinner was abandoned on 
account of the influenza epidemic hav- 
ing necessitated the closing of all 
places of amusement. 

On Tuesday morning the subject of 
financing the Institute was discussed 
with the result that a committee on 
propaganda was appointed consisting 
of E. R. Hardy, New York and H. HE. 
Graham, Chicago. 

The finance committee recommended 
in its report a per capita tax of ten 
cents the same as last year with a 
minimum membership charge of ten 
dollars. The per capita tax to be 
waived in the case of men in the serv- 
ice. A special committee on incorpora- 
tion was appointed of which Frederick 
Richardson of Philadelphia was made. 
chairman. Charles H. Holland, of New 
York was suggested as an honorary 
vice-president of the Institute. 

Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, was 
elected president and Charles H. Hol- 
land honorary vice-president. The pres- 
ent secretary, Benjamin Richards, for- 
merly of Boston, now of Chicago, will 

(Continued on page 23) 
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It’s a Pleasure To Be Turned Away By 
Nichols 


John D. Nichols, a colored man who 
acts as Cerberus in the entrance lobby 
of the Aetna Life’s home office build- 
ing in Hartford, has the cleverest man- 
ner of receiving visitors to the building 
that the writer of this column has ever 
geen in his experience among the sky- 
scrapers—somewhat extensive. You ap- 
proach Nichols ‘and inquire in your gvand- 
est manner if Mr. So-and-so is in. But 
you have nothing on him. He comes 
back by asking, “May I have your name, 
sir?” in a manner so deferential and 
honeyed you nearly die of embarrass- 
ment that you cannot say: “Tell the 
gentleman that Mr. Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, is awaiting him,” 
and thus live up to the important rank 
which Nichols hag evidently assigned 
you. Having told him your name, 
Nichols smiles benevolently and this 
time asks: “If he is in shall I tell him 
you desire to see him?” By now the 
visitor is so delighted that even if Mr. 
So-and-so doesn’t see him he leaves the 
building walking in the heavens of the 
keenest personal inner satisfaction. 

* * * 


Oliver C. Smith Dead 


Oliver C. Smith of St. Louis has died. 
He was in charge of the accident and 
life department of the W. H. Markham 
agency and waS a man generally looked 
up to by the insurance men of St. Louis. 
He was active in association work and 
had been giving his time unstintingly 
to the Liberty Loan campaign. 

* * * 


Talk of Revision 


In Bureau circles there is beginning 
tu be talk of automobile casualty rate 
revision. While experience is said to 
be growing worse it is intimated that 
the curtailment by the Government of 
the manufacture and use of machines 
may act as a counter to the loss ratio. 


* * * 
James R. Garrett Better 
James R. Garrett, manager of the 


Bastern department of the National 
Casualty, is again at his office at 100 
William street. He was a pretty sick 
man for several weeks and has not 


yet regained his customary vigor. 


A. M. Murray A “First” 


Another good Aetna man has shown 
himself to be an appreciated servant 
of Uncle Sam. A. M. Murray, superin- 
tendent of the liability and compensa- 
tion department at 100 William Street, 
New York, is now a first lieutenant. 
Nobody is surprised at his rapid prog- 
ress. In the insurance district his as- 
sociates had become accustomed to see- 
ing him advance. Murray went to 
Camp Upton as a buck private. He 
was at once selected by the Draft Board 
to serve as an acting corporal. Before 
long he was a corporal. Then he was 
transferred to Camp Dix. Mr. Murray 
has been recommended as a candidate 
for the Officers’ Training School for 
intelligence officers. This is distinctly 
a feather in his cap for this line of 
work requires particular ability. It in- 
volves the task of acquiring highly con- 
fidential information regarding the en- 
emy, as well as finding out what fa- 
cilities and opportunities our own forces 
have for accomplishing certain tasks. 
Murray is particularly well qualified 
for this job, for in his insurance work 
he had acquired the reputation of be- 
ing a delver with a keen perc2ption 
and an unusual amount of persistence. 
In the Aetna office it is common knowl- 
edge that if any inside information 
was desired on any particular subject 
Murray would dig it out if assigned 
the job. 


* * & 


Edmund S. Ely Advanced 


Edmund S. Ely, automobile depart- 
ment superintendent of the Aetna com- 
panies in New York, entered the gov- 
ernment service last February as a 
private stationed at Fort Slocum. He 
was transferred to Fort Bliss, in the 
artillery service. He was selected for 
admission to the Artillery Officers’ 
Training School at Louisville and has 
now been graduated from there with 
the rank of second lieutenant. 

* * * 
Fifty Per Cent. Gone 

Of all the male employes who were 
in the New York branch office of the 
Hartford Indemnity a year ago, at least 
fifty per cent. are in the Government 
service. 

* * * 
Bouvier In Army 
Jack Bouvier, of the law department 


of the Aetna Life, is in the army. 


J..L. MAUTNER AGENCY 


Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 


°5 William St. 
NEW YORK 
rhone John 1570-2622 


wees 


127 Wheaton PI. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 


TRAVELERS PROMOTIONS 


H. L. Paddock, L. Eastwood Sawyer, 
Wellington Potter, of Giddings’ Staff 
Advanced By Company 


Four interesting appointments were 
announced by the Travelers this week. 


L. EASTMAN SAWYER 


Harry L. Paddock, L. Eastwood Saw- 
yer and Wellington Potter were pro- 
moted to the rank of agency assistant 


HARRY L. PADDOCK 


to the assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. All of them have been members 
of Major Giddings’ home office staff, 


WELLINGTON POTTER 


and have done good work for the com- 
pany. 

Clifford L. Waite, has been promoted 
to field assistant. 


Joseph A. Watson, superintendent of 
the general fidelity division of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, who had been con- 
nected with the Company for more 
than seventeen years, now has a re- 
sponsible position with B. Altman & 
Co., New York, where he is assistant 
to the vice-president and has general 
supervision over the employes, 


APPOINT F. ROBERTSON JONES ~ 


Succeeds Professor Glover on Main Ad 
visory Board of War Risk 
Bureau 


F. Robertson Jones, secretary of the 
Workmen's Compensation Publicity Bu 
reau, has been appointed by Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo a member 0} 
the advisory board in the Division o: 
Military and Naval Insurance of the 
War Risk Bureau, succeeding Profes 
sor Glover of the University of Michi 
gan, who is now engaged in the Bu 
reau’s work of investigation. 


Reunion of Agency Men 

J. S. Hirsh was toastmaster at ¢ 
dinner given by the producers of the 
E. E. Clapp & Co., general agency o 
the Fidelity & Casualty to Edward E 
Clapp and Charles Bellinger at thi 
Biltmore. This was the first time the 
agency men had been brought togethe 
since the death of Edward Griffith 
The occasion was marked by expres 
sions of loyalty to the organization an¢ 
zeal for the active promotion of thi 
agency’s interests. The Liberty Loar 
was not forgotten, W. S. Gillespie tak 
ing that in charge. Thirty thousan¢ 
dollars was subscribed by the seventy 
five or so persons present. J. S. Hirsl 
agreed to ‘procure subscriptions fo 
$10,000 and F. A. Berthold took $5,000 
There was much speaking and a gen 
eral good time. 

* co * 
Bond Rates Up 


Surety bond rates on snow remova 
contracts have been advanced in Ney 
York City from one per cent. to 1¥ 
per cent. Garbage and ashes contrac 
rates have been advanced to 11% pe 
cent., for one year or less, with thi 
renewal rate the same. Loading an 
trimming garbage scows now carrie! 
the 1% per cent. rate. 

* * * 
Aetna Office Depleted 

The Aetna Companies office at 10 
William street has been hard hit b; 
the grippe. Fifty clerks were awa: 
this week. Besides, that office had : 
number of teams working on the Lit 
erty Loan, about thirty-five persons al 
told. Those who remain have don 
nobly in keeping up with the work. 

* * * 
Powers of Congress 

An insurance man has made the ot 
servation that Congress really has n 
authority to use any public funds fo 
the purpose of paying insurance pre 
miums or the premiums on _ bond; 
Nevertheless it is customary for thos 
who do business with the governmen' 
to give bonds and the government! 
while not authorized to pay for then 
is often deeply interested in obtainin 
the lowest rates possible on both ir 
surance and bonds for those with whor 
it does business. 

* O* * 
Brooklyn Committee Results 

The Brooklyn Insurance Committe 
of the Liberty Loan had raised mor 
than $600,000 up to Wednesday. OC. E 
Bainbridge, of White & Bainbridge, i 
chairman of the committee, and B. E 
Gendar, of Lewis & Gendayv, is secre 
tary. 

* * \ * 

W. L. Forrest, formerly manager 0 
the New York office of the North Ame! 
ican Accident, and son of George L 
Forrest, president of the New Yor 
Safety Reserve Fund, is now a lieuter 
ant of aviation at Fort Wayne, Mick 
igan. ; 

* * & 

The New York Underwriters’ Agenc 
at 100 William street has a new hono 
roll which is of particularly neat de 
sign. It is of metal and is of the elas 
tic type. It takes up but little roor 
and is capable of carrying a large nun 
ber of names, 
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At the golden amniver- 
sary convention of the 
A Veteran Pacific Mutual Life a 


Views Of 


prize was awarded Wil- 
liam J. Burton, of Chi- 
sago, for the best paper on important 
opics. Mr. Burton writes with five 
snd twenty years’ experience in the 
recident line. Among other things he 
says: “The viewpoint of the agent 
qetermines the degree of his success. 
No man can make a real success until 
he has determined to follow perma- 
nently the insurance work as a pro- 
fession. I have no sympathy for those 
fellows who say ‘Well, I'll take a crack 
at it.” They are always ‘cracking’ and 
never get anywhere.” 

s s s 


Producer 


Insuring is an exact 
. How Public science, says the “Na- 
Opinion Is_ tional Agents’ Record.” 
Formed Those who engage in 
the work fairly, have 
standing in the community in which 
they live; those who do otherwise are 
rightly looked upon with suspicion, and 
they lower the business in the eyes of 
the public. They are the cause of a 
feeling which exists in the minds of 
many, against insurance, and against 
insurance agents. This attitude of the 
public is evidenced by the findings of 
judges, and the verdicts of juries. Most 
of the men in the field are doing their 
part well, but some are not. The best 
results cannot be obtained as long as 
the public is antagonized by improper 
conduct, and the antagonism will exist 
as long as the improper conduct does. 
Let those, therefore, who have been 
unmindful of their responsibility and 
their duty, turn over a new leaf and 
have regard for it. 


As to annulment of 
contracts because of 
war conditions the Fi- 
delity and Deposit says 
in a recent issue of “The 


Government 
Help For 
Contractors 


Journal’: 

By an Act of Parliament of England, 
a party to a contract entered into be- 
fore August 4, 1914, date of declara- 
tion of war, may file application with 
the court for annulment of the con- 
tract, leaving the disposition thereof 
to the discretion of the court. 

A French law was also passed pro- 
viding that certain contracts may be 
eancelled at the request of either of 
the contracting parties, if it could be 
proved that by reason of the state of 
war the execution thereof will be prej- 
adicial to the contractor or cause un- 
warranted expense. 


The various state, county and munic- 
ipal governments throughout the United 
States cannot, in justice to contractors 
who entered into contract prior to April 
6, 1917, to perform work for a stipu- 
lated agreed price, and to public in- 
terests, close their eyes to the burden- 
some conditions brought on the con- 
tractor by war conditions, but should 
consider the advisability of affording 
him that relief which the Parliament 
of England, the French government 
and State of New York, have in their 
wisdom afforded the contractor under 
similar circumstances. 

. * * 


As an argument for 
full insurance the 
Fidelity & Deposit 
tells of a claim 
presented by a 
resident policyholder for $5,000, cover- 
ing the loss of miscellaneous articles 
of jewelry the aggregate value of which 
was $7,200. The assured suffered the 
loss of the difference simply because 
Some one neglected to provide him with 
Sufficient insurance and tthe fact that 


Larger Burglary 
Policies Can 
Be Sold 
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he is now carrying a twenty-five thou- 
sand dollar policy is evidence. 
Everyone must realize that the value 
of all personal property is advancing 
rapidly and will probably cost 50 per 
cent. and in some instances 100 per 
cent. advance in price to replace at this 
time. It is also evident that the pres- 
ent wave of prosperity has greatly in- 
creased the number of valuable articles 
in a great many households, which 
places our policyholders in the same 


. position as our claimant above referred 


to. 


The time is now opportune for agents 
to take advantage of this situation by 
circularizing their respective burglary 
policy holders and urge them to in- 


- crease the amount of insurance com- 


mensurately with increased values. 


* * s 
H. T. Alabaugh of the 
Making Good Massachusetts Bond- 
Use Of Part ing has in three years 
Time Men built up his monthly 


premium collections 
from $10 to over $500. He believes 
that poor territory is no alibi for fail- 
ure. He says that while the agent 
who has his headquarters in a small 
town cannot carry as many prospects 
on his list as an agent living in a larger 
town or city, he will write a larger 
percentage of them because competi- 
tion is not so keen. “My town has a 
population of less than one thousand; 
I started about six years ago as a part 
time agent—the way most accident and 
health men make their start in ‘the 
insurance business. It looked very dis- 
couragi to me, especially the first 
year during which I only gave it my 
spare time. Finally I made up my 
mind that there is good money in writ- 
ing disability ‘insurance so decided to 
invest my full time in the work. 

“During the past year as a district 
manager I have been successful in plac- 
ing a number of part time men and 
wish to state that they have been a 
valuable asset to my agency. They 
may only write half a dozen or so each 
month but it is surprising how the 
business grows and stays on the books. 
Through part time agents a manager 
may give service to his policyholders 
and I often tell new policyholders whom 
I write that it is just as convenient 
for them as though the home office was 
located in their town. I am always on 
the job when a claim arises to show 
them that I am just as eager to take 
eare of the claims as to collect the 
premiums. 

“Take a town or a village where you 
may already have a few policyholders 
on the books; then single out one of 
them who is located permanently and 
who is not in the draft age; interest 
him—and I know it can be done if you 
will make it interesting for him—in 
this way you will get him started on 
a small scale and business will stick 
much ‘better because the company is 
represented in their own community. 
It will pay any sub-agent and there are 
any number of men who are willing to 
make some extra money in addition to 
their pay envelope. Furthermore, a 
good many people would rather help 
some one in their own community than 
a non-resident. 

“More than two years ago I tried to 
convince myself that I had written 
practically all the prospects in my ter- 
ritory and thought I would have to 
resort to some other quarters in order 
to keep going. Now I am fully aware 
that this was a mistaken idea as I have 
been doing business ever since, have 
more prospects than I had two years 
ago and I am getting a better class of 
business. For this reason I am in favor 
of cultivating a small field and doing 
it up right rather than trying to cul- 
tivate more than I can handle.” 
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PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


CEORCIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


ar 4 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
"e . F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


As a hint to its agents 
After the the Massachusetts Bond- 


Railroad ing says that railroad men 
Men are being paid higher 
wages today than ever 


before and they are sure to have all 
the work they can do. This means 
that the two biggest arguments rail- 
road men have always used as to why 
they should not buy insurance cannot 
be used at present, so railroad depart- 
ment agents who are out after the 
business are getting more than ever 
before. Each agent should study his 
own record very carefully, for by so 
doing most agents can easily work out 
a plan that will enable them to double 
or treble their present collections. 
s * s 
Get the range, says the 


The War Interstate Life & Acci- 


Spirit In dent. Then turn on your 
Soliciting rapid fire guns! That’s 
what our boys “over 


there” are doing. Size up your pros- 
pect—study his needs and his ability 
to pay, that you may the better know 
the kind of policy and how much to 
sell him. Show him ithat one week’s 
salary a year, one bale of cotton, or 
one fat hog will buy two or three times 
as much insurance as could have been 
bought with the same commodity a 
few years ago. Physicians have an- 
swered the call to service until now 
those who are left have twice or three 
times as many calls as formerly. They 
are able to double their 
The wise agent will make use of this 
suggestion. Will you? 
= * * 
Getting Ready in Virginia 

Before the Virginia Industrial Com- 
mission organizes to take up the work 
of administering the compensation law 
it will visit the commissions of other 
states and gather information. The 
-rates for Virginia have been prepared 
by the Bureau and are ready for use 
when required. 


insurance.’ 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr, - 
Employers’ Liability. Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Socialized Insurance 
(Continued from page 21) 


cent. of the wage-earners, ‘Buy on cred- 
it, and then pay only half the account, 
leaving the balance for the grocer and 
taxpayer to make up.’ Let us go on 
to the banks and plan so that 80 per 
cent. of the people can borrow money 
and only have to pay back 50 per cent. 
Each of those plans sounds fantastic, 
but they are exactly in line with the 
Mills Bill or the Nicoll Bill or the prop- 
agandist plan for social insurance. 
“Social insurance propagandists are 
closely related to the I. W. W.” 


Annual Conference 
(Continued from page 21) 


hold over until the executive committee 
and appoint a successor. 

The delegates took lunch at the Mer- 
chants Club as guests of the Baltimore 
Insurance Society and this -was fol- 
lowed by an automobile ride through 
the city with a dinner in the evening 
at the Baltimore Country Club at Ro- 
land Park. Executive committee met 
later in the evening and appointed the 
standing committee for the ensuing 
year. 
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All men fear me ! 


I declare that Uncle Sam shall not go ; i 
to his knees to beg you to buy his — 
bonds. That is no position for a fight- 

ing man. But if you have the money 

to buy, and do not buy, I will make 

this No Man’s Land for you ! 


I will judge you not by an allegiance 
expressed in‘mere words. 


I will judge you not. by your mad~ 
cheers as our boys march away to — 
whatever fate may have in store for 
them. 


I will judge you not by the warmth of 
the tears you shed over the lists of the © 
dead and the fnjured that come to us 
from time to time. 


I will judge you not by your uncovered 
head and solemn mien as our maimed 
in battle return to our shores for lov- 
ing care. | 


But, as wise as | am just. I will judge 
you by the material aid you give to 
the fighting men who are facing death 
that you may live and move and have © 
your being in a world made safe. 


I warn you — don’t talk patriotism 
over here, unless your money is talk- 
ing victory Over There. } 


Lam Public Opinion! 


As I judge, all men stand 
On fall. 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by - 
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TAKE TWO SUMNER 
BALLARD COMPANIES 


Hamburg Assurance and International 
Seized By A. Mitchell Palmer, 
Alien Property Custodian 


PALMER NAMES 11 DIRECTORS 


Superintendent Phillips Heads Commit- 
tee to Advise Palmer in Operation 
of International 


A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property 
Custodian, has taken over the Hamburg 
Assurance ‘Company, of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, organized in Germany in 1897 
with a capitalization of 10,000,000 marks 
and first began to do business in this 
country in March, 1914. The 'Hamburg 
Assurance Company owns all the stock 
of the International Insurance Com: 
pany of New York, which has also been 
taken over by Mr. Palmey, and Ameri- 
can directors installed. These are 
known on the Street as “The Sumner 
Ballard Companies,” as Myr. ‘Ballard 
was president of the International; and 
Mutzenbecker & Ballard, Inc., later 
Sumner Ballard & Co., were managers 
of the Hamburg. 


How “J. of C.” Printzd News 


Underwriters were not so much inter- 
ested in the taking over of the com- 
panies, which has long been predicted, 
as they were to know whether Sumner 
Ballard, editor of the insurance page of 
the “Journal of ‘'Commerce,” would 
print the story on his page on Tuesday 
morning, the same time the news was 
first published by other daily papers. 
He did not. Instead, the story ap- 
peared on the first page and was car- 
ried over to the paper’s second page. 

The “Journal of Commerce” head- 
lines read: Palmer Seizes Two Enemy 
Companies. ‘Chemical Plant and In- 
surance Company Taken Over. Ger- 
sterdorfer Bros., Manufacturers of Var- 
nishes and Enamels Is Owned Mostly 
By Enemies. Hamburg Assurance Co. 
Also Taken.” 

} International’s Capital $200,000 

The International Insurance Company 
is capitalized at $200,000. The “Jour- 
nal of 'Commerce” said that in 1917 
its premium income was “$7,888,413.” 
This, of course, was a typographical 
error, In 1916 the company wrote or 
renewed premiums of $464,808. 

The affairs of the Hamburg Assur- 
ance Company have been fully liqui- 
dated, and after paying all liabilities, 

_ approximately $500,000 of net assets re- 
mained, which has been taken over by 
the Alien Property Custodian. 


The International Insurance Com- 


pany will be operated under control of 
(Continued on page 18) 
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THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED ‘BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, 


Commissions, Explosion, 


Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 
Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 


Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


Security 
Resources ample for 
all obligations. 


Service 
Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Fire G& Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 
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transacted. business solely under its own corporate 


| Pas SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 


name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided Epes 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. e 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 


subsidiary companies. 


fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


CONGRESSMEN DISCUSS 
WAR RISK BUREAU 


Fault Found With Delay in Allotment 
Checks—14,000 Employes in 


Bureau 
MADDEN NOW CHIEF CRITIC 
Bureau Defended By Sherley and 


Treadway—Does Best it Can 
Under Circumstances 


The daily papers on Friday of last 
week carried stories to the effect that 
the War Risk Bureau had been severe- 
ly criticised by Congressmen, largely 
based on the large number of employes 
of the Bureau, and the fact that these 
employes are alleged not sufficient in 
number to take care of the work; also, 
that there is complaint throughout the 
country about delays in receiving al- 
lowance checks. A large appropriation 
for the Bureau has been asked, which 
started the debate. 

Extracts from the debate follow: 


Chief of Bureau Gets $5,000 


Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. What 
is the salary of the chief of the bureau 
now? 

Mr. Sherley. Five thousand dollars. 

Mr. Moore. An effort was made 
some time ago to increasé that, and if 
my recollection is not awry it failed. 
There has been a change in the head 
of the bureau recently, has there not? 

Mr. Sherley. Yes. Mr. De Lanoy 
has resigned, I understand. 

Mr. Moore. It is a very important 
bureau of the Government, and its im- 
portance is increasing every day, as 
every member of Congress can very 
readily attest. But this being a defi- 
ciency appropriation, and a very large 
one at that, I would like to know 
whether by virtue of this appropriation 
we may expect that the work of. the 
bureau may be accelerated? 


Mr. Sherley. I would not gay _ by 
virtue of this appropriation. I hope 
that as the bureau becomes better and 
better organized we will get better 
service. I have at times been some- 
what critical of the bureau, and yet it 
is only fair to say that it Has probably 
had the biggest task of any single 
bureau of the Government, outside of a 
department like the War Department. 
The amount of insurance, for instance, 
that this bureau is carrying exceeds 
manyfold all of the insurance of all of 
the private insurance companies in 
America and elsewhere. ‘There is 


something like $34,000,000,000 worth of 
insurance 


that this bureau is now 


Be ee i en 


supervising and carrying for the Gov- 
ernment, and the task is really a her- 
culean one. 

I know that members of Congress 
have and continue to have cause for 
complaint, due to mistakes in allot- 
ments or failure to make allotments, 
and so forth, and there have been in 
the past a good many things that have 
been the proper subject of complaint. 
But alongside of that there must be 
borne in mind the tremendous magni- 
tude of the task that has been imposed 
on this bureau. 

Mr. Moore. I concede the magnitude 
of the work, and I would like to help 
those in char ge to advance it. It 
seems to me the pay of the chief of the 
bureau is not what it ought to be, con- 
sidering the responsibility he has. 

Mr. Sherley. I am inclined .to agree 
with the gentleman, but the committee 
did not feel warranted, particularly at 
the time this hearing was had, to in- 


crease the pay of the head of the 
bureau. 
Mr. Moore. But this much I wanted 


to say in the presence of the gentleman 
and his committee, that for a long time, 
having due regard to the difficulties 
confronting this bureau, the correspon- 
dence with my office was generally very 
satisfactory. I had no fault to find 
with it. But I have observed recently 
that it has fallen back considerably, and 
that some letters are much delayed, 
which, I assume, may be due to the 
fact that they have not sufficient force, 
or they have not got their machinery 
together, as they would like to have it; 
for that reason I inquire if this appro- 
priation meant that the work may be 
hastened so that complaints may be 
lessened. .* <* * 


After the War 

Congressman Moore. How long does 
the gentleman (Congressman Sisson) 
think the War Risk Bureau is going to 
last? 

Mr. Sisson. Of course, nobody can 
tell. It depends upon how many of our 
boys are injured and how much admin- 
istration will have to be had to work 
out. the legislation whereby ‘Congress 
has committed itself to the soldiers in 
certain lines of help. 

Mr. Moore. The insurance feature 
will necessarily tend to prolong it. 

Mr. Sisson. I think quite a number 
of years; but I will say that ought to 
be worked out as soon as the war is 
over, so that the force could be gotten 
down to a minimtm within a year or 
two after everything settled down. 
Then it becomes largely a question 
simply of paying what is due to ‘he 
soldiers. Some of them may take it in 
lump sums, and some may decide to 
take it monthly or annually, under the 
other plan. 

Mr. Dallinger. Is it not possible for 
the Committee on Appropriations *o 
give the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
enough money so that in some way we 
could find out how they are spending 
the money, and so that dependent 
families could get the allotment pro- 
vided under that act? I get a dozen 
letters a day from people in my dis- 
trict, objects of charity, who have not 
got anything for five or six months, and 
they can not get any satisfaction from 
the Bureau. 


Isolated Cases 

Mr. Sisson. A few-isolated cases 
might be found in all the districts. 
When the change was made from the 
Bureau of War Risk to the War De- 
partment in reference to the soldiers 
to whom the Government made no al- 
lotment out of the Treasury a great 
deal of confusion arose. Many soldiers 
were in France when the War Depart- 
ment undertook a re-allotment bv the 
soldiers and have a filing of new papers 
by the soldiers, and that caused a great 
deal of delay. But we now have the 
assurance of General Lord, who is 
anxious that the soldiers’ families 
should get all the allowances intended 
under the law that they now have, and 
he says that they have about cleaned 
up that matter. The fault has often 
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been with the en OEY who neglected 
to make the allowance to his family. 
There are certain allowances under the 
law which the soldier himself must 
make. The Government cannot compel 
him to make them. They cannot com- 
pel a soldier to make an allowance to 
his father, his mother, his brother or 
sister) +) = 5* 
Madden Critical. 

Mr. Madden. One would naturally 
think that with 11,000 or more people 
in the War Risk Bureau who are sup- 
posed to be there for the purpose of 
facilitating these payments the work 
could be kept current. I undertake to 
say that I can organize a war visk 
bureau, systematize it and get the 
work current with 3,500 people. 

Mr. Dallinger. I have hundreds of 
cases in my district where soldiers 
went to the western front thinking 
their families were provided for. They 
had been furnished with a summary of 
the act which showed that if a soldier 
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made an allotment of his pay direct to 
his wife or to his father or mother 
that the Government would add so 
much more. These men go away 
thinking that everything is taken care 
of. Now, there is an order issued 
which provides that the soldier must 
make a new allotment. I do not know 
what the reason was—it may have been 
a very good reason—but what I am 
trying to get at is this: After a sol- 
dier has made his new allotment, then, 
as I understand, the War Risk Bureau 
will honor that and the dependent fam- 
ily will get the allotment and the 
allowance that goes with it; but what 
is going to happen in regard to the 
feur or five months’ pay that the sol- 
dier supposed had been given to his 
dependent family, plus the Govern- 
ment’s allowance, and which the fam- 
ily has never received? 


Different Classes of Payment 


Mr. Sherley. The gentleman is con- 
fusing the two different classes of pay- 
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ment. There are certain ES ay (eS a a SN 
made to dependents which the Govern- 
ment matches with funds of its own. 
They have always been and are now 
paid by the Bureau and there has 
been no requirement for a new allot- 
ment of such payments. There are also 
certain voluntary allotments which the 
soldier can make and which for a while 
were paid through the War Risk Bur- 
eau. Under the law it was found that 
the War Depariment should make these 
payments and it does now make them 
and is insisting upon a new allotment, 
a new designation made by the soldier 
for the continuation of such allotment. 
Now, the gentleman asks what hap- 
pened in the period between the time 
of the old determination of the soldier 
and the new. Touching those which 
are compulsory and which the Govern- 
ment supplements nothing happened. 
The family is entitled all through to 
receive that through the Bureau. 
Touching the voluntary one in refer- 
ence to the pay of the soldier when 
he makes his new voluntary allotment, 
he may make it revert back or make 
it continue from the date of the new 
pay, because this allotment comes out 
of his pay, only to the extent that he 
is willing it should come out, and so 
the matter is entirely in his hands, 
and it is not a question of the appro- 
priation of moneys in order to take 
care of that sort of situation, though 
it is true there has been a great deal 
of delay and confusion, unfortunately, 
in acquainting the soldier with the 
need of making a new allotment, and 
the result was that the War Depart- 
ment shut off payments until a new 
allotment was made and there were 
a lot of families of soldiers who were 
denied this allotment that the soldier 
thought he had made. 


Representative Madden said that in- 
stead of 11,000 clerks there were in 
reality 14,000 clerks in the War Risk 
Bureau; that they were so crowded 
that there was great danger from the 
influenza epidemic; and he further de- 
clared that some of the clerks were 
loafing. 


Defended By Treadway 


Representative Treadway paid a 
tribute to the War Risk Bureau say- 
ing in part: 

“I say this further, Mr. Chairman, 
that in view of the very large amoun* 
of insurance carried and the very 
quick time in which it has been put 
into operation, and the fact that no 
policy can be issued for more than 
$10,000, the expense of conducting that 
bureau and the fact that they are ask- 
ing $7,580,000 all told is not an unrea- 
sonable expenditure. I agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois perfectly that 
the clerks here ought to be expected to 
do a full day’s work, men and women 
alike, but I do wish to uphold the man- 
ner in which the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance is performing its duty, the 
service it is rendering to the men in 
uniform, and the great benefit it is to 
the families of these men. We are 
asked to appropriate $7,580,000 +o 
handle that work, and it is none too 
much. It is carrying nearly twice, Mr. 
Chairman, the amount of life insur- 
ance in eifect in this country at the 
breaking out of the war, and no life 
insurance companies could ever have 
written any such aggregate amount of 
insurance for the amount that has 
been expended, or is asked for by the 
Government in this appropriation bill. 
Naturally, mistakes occur, but I think 
considering the enormous task it has, 
the work is as well done as we could 
expect.” 


HOLDS $2,150,000 IN LOAN BONDS 


The Guardian Life has increased 
to $1,000,000, its original sub- 
scription of $600,000 to the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan, thus “doubling the Third,” 
—its subscription to the Third Loan 
being $500,000. The company’s total 
holdings of Liberty Loan Bonds are 
now $2,150,000. 
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Warren M. Horner 


Leaves Provident 
Life & Trust Co. 


RED CROSS WORK 


WILL BE IN 


An Unusually Successful General Agent 
Who Has Done Fine Educational 
Work 

Warren M. Horner, general agent of 
the Provident Life & Trust Co., for 
Minnesota and South Dakota, and one 
of the leading figures in agency circles, 
has resigned. He has volunteered to 
do Red Cross work overseas and will 
probably sail some time in December, 
The Minnesota territory of the Com- 
pany has been divided into three separ- 
ate organizations with Thomas B. Silli- 
man, general agent in Duluth; Alvin G. 
Herrman, general agent in St. Paul 
and Frank M. Flory, general agent in 
Minneapolis. John A. Blond has the 
title of city agent in Minneapolis. 


With Provident Life & Trust 24 Years 
Mr. Horner has been in life insur- 


WARREN M. HORNER 


ance for a quarter of a century. One 
year after beginning to carry the rate 
book he went with the Provident Life 
& Trust, with which company he has 
been unusually successful. 

Few men in life insurance have had 
a clearer idea of the responsibility of 
the agent towards the community; and, 
at the same time, he has done his share 
in making the agent realize that re- 
sponsibility and in helping him to 
Measure up to it. Having the gift of 
clear and pungent expression Mr. 
Horner has been a frequent and valued 
contributor to the literature of the busi- 
ness. His work in the Lippincott 
Training Series, 
Insurance Agent,” had a wide circula- 
tion. It was a book which contained 
the essence of business-getting. success. 
In his mind when he wrote it was the 
thought that life insurance, the most 
scientific business in the world, uses 
very unscientific methods in the pro- 
ducing end. 

A Pioneer in Business Insurance 

Mr. Horner was one of the first men 
te see the possibilities in business in- 
surance, not only making a success as 
a producer of it, but he did as much as 
any other man in creating a nation-wide 
demand for these policies. As far back 
as 1910 Mr. Horner delivered an ad- 
dress before manufacturers in Iowa on 
corporation or business life insurance. 
This address, later printed in pamphlet 
form, was widely circulated and is 
still being copied by life insuvance pub- 
lications. 

Another activity which drew atten- 
tion to Mr. Horner was his propaganda 
for institutional advertising, a cam- 
paign to bring life insurance more 
prominently before the reading public. 


“Training For a Life’ 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP 


@ Your agents should read the 1918 Life Insurance 
Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Underwriter 
containing practical sales experiences told by the 


agents who had same. We have a limited supply of this 
edition on hand for distribution. Orders for same will 
be promptly filled while they last at 25 cents a copy. 


THE 


EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO. 
105 William Street, NEW YORK 


About the most recent pamphlet of 
Mr. Horner was a long and carefully 
thought out brochure on the taxation 
question at Washington. 

Took Positive Positions 

Mr. Horner has not always agreed 
with other life insurance men. When 
he once made up his mind to start an 
educational campaign, to criticise some 
pliase or personality of the business, 
or to enter a controversy he threw his 
whole heart and soul into it. It was 
the result of sharp criticisms on the 
managing forces of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters that his 
~elations with the association became 
cold. The forces Mr. Horner criticised 
in turn criticised him, and some feeling 
was aroused. He did not attend the 
last convention at the Hotel Astor. 

Farewell Letter 

In a letter to his associates Mr. 
Horner said in part: 

“It would be nothing short of fulsome 


for me to dwell upon my genuine feel- 
ing of friendship for you and great ap- 
preciation of co-operation of those who 
have been my associates in building 
the business which we now represent. 
Also, would it be superfluous for me to 
amplify upon the personal regard which 
I have formed for the officers of The 
Provident Life and Trust Company and 
the respect which I hold for the Com- 
pany itself. You all fully realize that 
the well-merited enthusiasm of the 
agents of the Company for it as a cor- 
porate entity, and the personnel of its 
officers, is an asset which has been 
used by me unstintedly in enthusing 
you and in swaying clients as well.” 
Company Estimate 

In the next issue of ‘Provident Notes” 
the Provident Life & Trust will have 
an interesting estimate of Mr. Horner, 
which reads in part: 

“Probably no general agent of the 

(Continued on page 10) 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disabi lity provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
| special certificates for employees, 
privilege ofnaming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


R. J. Mix Most Quoted 
of Insurance Writers 


WAS GREAT BELIEVER IN INCOME 


Death of New York Manager of The 
Prudential Greatly Regretted—His 
Insurance Career 


Robert J. Mix, New York City man- 
ager of The Prudential, news of whose 
death from pneumonia was printed in 
The Eastern Underwriter of last week, 
will live long in the memory of life 
insurance agents, thousands of whom 
knew him through his published phil- 
osophy on salesmanship, his hints and 
his pointers for field workers, although 
many had never met him personally. 
He had an unique literary style, mak- 
ing his points in short, terse sentences, 
always constructive, criticising only in- 
dolence and shirking. In his famous 
“Mix’s Mustard” letters, issued whon 
the spirit moved him, he clung faith- 
fully to exclamation points and used 
capital lettered words a la Arthur Bris- 
bane. More than anything he loved 
to sound the praises of income insur- 
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ance because in his long career he had 
seen the practical application of the 
income idea. 

His Last Writing 


For years he was a contributor of 
articles to insurance papers, always 
saying something of a helpful nature 
to agents, and one of the last articles 
he wrote was an argument for income 
insurance, written for The Hastern 
Underwriter. A representative of this 
paper went to his office to solicit the 
article. Instead of asking for a time- 
limit he called his stenographer and 
dictated it immediately. Clearly, for- 
cibly, quickly, he told his story which 
was a little masterpiece. 

His last written message to agents 
was this notation at the top of a bul- 
letin of production, hung on the wall: 

“What a splendid September showing 
for us—way, way ahead of what I ex- 
pected, and by far the biggest Septem- 
ber in the history of the agency! Ac- 
cept warmest congratulations. Now 
for a bunch of applications in October! 
Go to it!” 

P. R. Garrison, who is acting man- 
ager of the New York office, said that 
Mr. Mix was one of the fastest thinkers 
he ever met, was square and upright, 
and had a way about him which at- 
tracted agents. He was generous, giv- 
ing much to charity. 

Robert J. Mix was educated in Syra- 
cuse University. After graduation, he 
gtudied law in the office of the late 
Senator Frank Hiscock, but his health 
gave out and he went West. In Min- 
nesota he entered a railroad office, saw 
the great need of stenographers, picked 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Answers Munition _ 
Workers Editorial 


REPLY TO NEW YORK 


“TIMES” 


Director Little, of American Museum 
of Safety, Says These Laborers 
Are Protected Now 


R. M. Little, director of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety, has written a 
letter to the New York “Times,” an- 
swering the editorial that newspaper 


had, in which there was advocated a 
government insurance on munition 
workers. This is the letter. 


To the Editor of the New York 
fa Baa alersine 

The “Times” editorial on the subject 
or “Insurance for Munition Workers.” 
in the issue of Oct. 8 is evidently based 
upon a misunderstanding of the pro- 
tection which the Federal Government 
assures munition workers, as all em- 
ployes working for the Government 
are covered by the Federal Compen- 
sation act, which became a law Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, and which is adminis- 
tered by the United States Employes’ 
Compensation Commission. 

The Gillespie Explosion 

The employes at Morgan station re- 
cently killed or injured by the explo- 
sion were covered by this act, as the 
T. A. Gillespie Company is acting for 
the Government, and the Federal Com- 
pensation Commission has ruled that 
the employes are civil employes of the 
United States. Workmen injured be- 
fore the explosion received benefits un- 
der the act and, of course, therefore, 
all those injured or killed by the ex- 
plosion were likewise covered by the 
act... The medical officer of the Com- 
mission, Dr. John W. Trask, was early 
on the ground to see that all injured 
workers received prompt and proper 
medical and hospital attention, and also 
to assist beneficiaries to prepare claims 
for compensation. 

Section 6 of the act provides “that 
the monthly compensation for total dis- 
ability shall not bé more than $66.67, 
nor less than $33.33, unless the em- 
ploye’s monthly pay is less than $33.33, 
in which case his monthly compensa- 
tion shall be the full amount of his 
monthly pay. The monthly compensa- 
tion for partial disability shall not be 
more ‘than $66.67.” 

In addition to the monetary benefits, 
the Government must provide reason- 
able medical, surgical, and hospital 
services as long as they are needed. In 
other words any civil employe of the 
United States injured in service is en- 
titled to two-thirds of his monthly 
wage, provided his monthly pay is not 
more than $100 nor less than $50 per 
month. Most employes in the hazard- 
ous plants of the Government are now 
making more than $100 per month, and 
therefore do not receive the equivalent 
of two-thirds of their wages during the 
period of disability, but they do receive 
at least $66.67 per month and medical 
attention. In case of the death of a 
workman on account of his employment 
the Government provides $100 funeral 
expenses and that his widow shall re- 
ceive 35 per cent. of his wage each 
month during widowhood, and his chil- 
dren 10 per cent. each until they are 
18 years of age, but the total family 
payment cannot exceed -$66.67 per 
month. A dependent widower receives 
the same compensation as a widow. 
Dependent parents, sisters, and 
brothers receive benefits under the law. 
The administration of the law indicates 
that a widow and three or more chil- 
dren of an employe of the Government, 
who loses his life in the service, may 
receive from $7,000 to $15,000 compen- 
sation insurance, paid to them in month- 
ly installments until the children are 
18 years of age and the widow dies 
or remarries. 

All Covered 

If the point to the editorial was that 
Congress should provide some method 
of insurance in addition to the com- 
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pensation insurance, a _ distinction 
should have been made. Employes 
in all the munition plants where a con- 
tractor is acting as an agent of the 
Government are covered by the Fed- 
eral Compensation act, and nearly all 
the explosive, manufacturing plants are 
Government plants. Whenever a firm, 
however, is acting as independent con- 
tractors and not as agents of the Gov- 
ernment, the employes are covered for 
compensation purposes, by State com- 
pensation laws. In case there are no 
compensation laws, as in ten Southern 
states, the contractor takes out casualty 
insurance, which is charged against the 
Government. There are no men and 
women making munitions for the Gov- 
ernment who are not covered by some 
form of compensation insurance. 
R. M. LITTLE, 
Director the American Museum of 
Safety. 


HIGH HONORS FOR COL. HOWARD 


Secretary of Travelers Awarded Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and Croix 
de Guerre 


Word comes that Lt. Col. James L. i 


Howard, of the divisional staff of the 
26th Division, fighting under Major 
General Clarence R. Edwards in France, 
and secretary of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, has won high honors 
for brave conduct under fire and is 
decorated with the distinguished serv- 
ice medal and also with the croix de 
guerre. Lt. Hines of Boston, an officer 
of the 102nd Infantry, leading regiment 
of the division, was in Hartford last 
week and told the story to a number 
of friends of Lt. Col. Howard. In the 
recent operations in the St. Mihiel 
salient a force of Americans was mak- 
ing a diversion attack toward Marshe- 
ville, near St. Mihiel, and the Hartford 
officer was detailed to accompany Colo- 
nel Hobbs, commanding the 102nd, and 
members of the regimental staff, who 
were advancing with two battalions. 
In the progress of the movement these 
officers became separated from the bat- 
taliong and in advance of the soldiers 
found themselves, with their small es- 
cort, in the town where there were 
Germans. They took some prisoners, 
but a larger force of Germans nearly 
surrounded them. Then they fought 
their way through and regained their 
force. 

It was a thrilling adventure and one 
which earned the commendation of the 
high officers. The attack made as a 
diversion was pressed and as a result 
the town was taken. The main attack, 
made by the division, also succeeded. 
This was along a front farther to the 


north and was an important part Of 


the extended movement which wiped 
out the St. Mihiel salient. 


GUARDIAN LIFE CLAUSES 


One Limits War Liability to Return of 
Premiums—Other Provides Extra 
Premium 


The Guardian Life is issuing two 
new forms of War Clause, namely: 

(1) Clause A—Limiting the liability 
of the (Company to the return of the 
premiums paid. 

(a) If the Insured dies during the 
first five policy years while engaged in 
or as a result of military service out- 
side of the ‘Continental limits of the 


United States of America, or military 


service involving aeronautics or naval 
service whether within or outside of 
the ‘Continental limits of the United 
States of America, in time of war, or 
(b) If the Insured dies during the 
first two policy years while engaged in 
or as a result of Red Cross service or 
other relief work in connection with 
actual warfare or as a result of a state 
of warfare, riot or insurrection while 
he is traveling or residing as a Civil- 
ian outside of the said Continental 
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limits of the United States of America, 
or 

(2) Clause B, containing in addition 
to the above a provision for the grant- 
ing of a permit under which the Com- 
pany assumes the war hazard for a 
limited amount of insurance in full in 
consideration of the payment of such 
an extra premium as according to the 
nature of the risk to be covered shall 
be required by the Company at the 
time of issuing or renewing such per- 
mit, 

For the present it is the Company’s 
purpose to charge an annual extra pre- 
mium of $100 for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance for assuming the risk of military 
er naval service in war under a permit 
granted for a policy issued on or after 
October 1, 1918, the total extra pze- 


mium required not to exceed, however, 
$200 for each $1,000 of insurance. 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there . 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
_or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


October 25, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $84,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


| THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Moai) ge 


@'AMARILLO 


THE DALLAS TEXARKANAS 
BIG FI.woatH > 


TEXAS GREAT 


INSURANCE 
BEAUMONT 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


October 25, 1918 
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Put Insurance “Pep” 
Into New York’s 
Police Loan Drive 


WALLIS HAS RAISED $120,000,000 


Got Douglas Fairbanks to Sell $7,000,- 
000 Subscriptions Here—Had Every 
Cop in Town on Job 


When Frederick A. Wallis, the life 
insurance agent who is deputy police 
commissioner of New York, was asked 
if ne would take charge of the New 
York city police drive to raise $30,000,- 
(00 in Liberty Loan subscriptions he 
said immediately: “Yes, I’ll do it if you 


make the quota $50,000,000.” Probably 
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cently ended to raise money for police, 
reserve uniforms by means of a field’ 
day. Mr. Wallis engaged ‘Caruso, Mc-* 


energy he displayed in the drive cof 
hy 


Cormack and other stars to sing; in- 
duced aviation authorities to send 
euough aeroplanes to form a battle 
division (42 planes) and so aroused the 
town by his advertising and the police 
by the potentiality of his inspiration 
that the greatest crowds in the history 
of -the world gathered—200,000 people 
being one day’s audience. More than 
$500,000 was raised. 


Just before the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign opened Commissioner Wallis 
gathered the Inspectors, Captains and 
Lieutenants before him and outlined 
the plan of the campaign. Each police- 
man was to be instructed not to get 
subscriptions perfunctorily, but to put 
his whole heart and soul into it. 
Prizes were offered to the individual 


FRED WALLIS (LEFT) AND HARRY ROSEN (CENTER) SNAPPED DUR- 
ING LAST DAYS OF LOAN DRIVE WHEN BOTH WERE COM- 
PLETELY FAGGED AND IN NEED OF SLEEP 


if he had realized the superhuman 
efforts which were necessary to get 
that huge sum of money he might have 
hesitated, but his life insurance ex- 
perience had taught him to aim high. 


For a time it seemed too high but by 
Saturday night of last week it was so 
sure that when the President of the 
United States heard about it he bought 
a $1,000 bond in appreciation, a fact 
telegraphed to the Police Department 
by Secretary Tumulty. Later returns 
showed that $120,000,000 was subscribed 
through the police in the campaign 
engineered by Mr. Wallis. 

The job of getting the people of New 
York to subscribe for $120,000,000 


through, the police came to the life in- 
surance’ general agent-Police 
of the genius 


Commis- 


sioner because and 


policeman for the largest number of 
bonds sold, largest amount, etc. The 
famous Glee Club, composed of police- 
men, and the equally distinguished 
police band, were assigned exclusively 


to Liberty Loan duty for the entire. 


period of the dirve. 

From the time the drive opened until 
it closed ‘Commissioner Wallis was idle 
only a few hours each night. A sample 
routine was to arrive at his office at 
9 o’clock; where after three crowded 
hours he started off with the Glee 
Club, the band and Liberty Loan 
speakers. He talked on street corners, 
and at street theatres; at regular thea- 
tres; in school houses; at restaurants 
and kept going until the small hours of 
the morning; always selling Liberty 
Bonds. One morning at 2:30 o’clock he 
sold $50,000 of bonds in Child’s Restau- 
rant in Columbus Circle. One night he 
took his Glee Club to the cabarets and 
after midnight raised $400,000. Such 
stars as Geraldine Farrar, the opera 


for yourself? 


foes your Policy guarantee to do? 


the Policy, will be paid. 


face of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, that 


BUT THIS IS NO 


is low. 


Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 


Do you want to secure a General Agency 
If so, read this, 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what 


ANSWER: : 
FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause $5,000, the face of 


COND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


in case of death from certain SPHOLFIND accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

T ALL. The Accident : 1en 

guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury. the Com- 
any will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
bat not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 
And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Generals Agents; wanted in the following States: 
sas, Michigan, Ohio andthe District of Columbia. 


‘UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE -CO. 
Home Office, Unitéd*Life Bldg.,’ Concord, New Hampshire 


it is 


Disability Endorsement FURTHER 


Can insurance do MORE? 
The cost 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
Address: 
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singer, were Oly too glad to olfer tneir 


one to the police department. 


The best idea that Mr. Wailis had, 
however, was when he obtained tne 
consent of Vouglas Mairbanks, the Muv- 
ing picture star, to come to New Yorx 
and sell bonds tor the police depart- 
ment. Fairbanks flew here from Wash- 
ington in an aeroplane as third class 
mail matter, paying 16 cents for post- 


age. Arriving here he got a $1,00U,0Uu 
subscription from Pliny Fiske, the 
banker. On the following day Fair- 


banks went to the sub-treasury build- 
ing at noon, sold $3,000,000 in bonds, 
and then gave a one-man parade up 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, an event 
which will long live in the curious an- 
nals of the city, as the high-waer 
mark of personal popularity on the part 
of an individual not in public life. The 
parade consisted of the police band, 
“Doug” Fairbanks on foot; Fred Wallis 
and Harry B. Rosen in an automobile 
and the police Glee Club. About 
1,000,000 people turned out to cheer 
‘Doug.” Incidentally, he flew back to 
Washington with subscriptions from 
New York of $7,000,000, which he pre- 
sented to Commissioner McAdoo on 
the steps of the ‘Treasury Building. 
The subscriptions were all credited to 
the police department. 


There were many other notable fea- 
tures in the drive, one of these being 
an individual subscription of $1,000,000 
given to traffic policeman William Rob- 
erts at Broadway and Dey streets. It 
came from the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

Mr. Wallis made speeches until at 
the end of the drive he was hoarse. 
Harry B. Rosen gave up his life in- 
surance work during the drive to help 
the police and this old friend Wallis. 
Mr. Rosen proved a wonder at getting 
individual large subscriptions, giving 
some of his own (it is said he owns 
about $1,800,000 in Liberty Bonds), and 
he stimulated bidding at meetings by 
offering large subscriptions if they 
were matched. At the Union League 
Club he offered $25,000 for the stamped 
ecard attached to Douglas Fairbanks 
when he flew here from Washington. 

The success of Commissioner Wallis 
in the police reserve uniform and Lib- 
erty Loan drives was so extraordinary 
that he has become one of the most 
discussed men in the town. He ac- 
cepts it all modestly, giving credit to 
his life insurance experience for the 
ideas he used so effectively. 


° 


CANADIAN RESEARCH BUREAU 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada is to inaugurate for the benefit 
of its members a research service 
which would give them most recent 
and complete information regarding 
companies, legislation, plans, methods, 
selling arguments, etc. This will be 
under the direction of our General 
Secretary and should prove very valu- 
able to our members and the compan- 
ies they represent. 


‘ance tax is '$125,000. 


INSURED AT AGE 70 


Necessity for Protection to Cover In- 
heritance Taxes Source of Enor- 
mous Business 


It is not often that a man seventy 
years old is accepted by a life insur- 
ance company. Frank A. Berthold, 55 
Liberty Street, New York, has recent- 
ly placed such a line to cover inherit- 
ance taxes. The insured took the limit 
in one company and the premium was 
$6,000, which is at the rate of 12% per 
cent premium. 


Mr. Berthold finds that the oppor- 
tunity for big business to protect es- 
tates against inheritance taxes is ex- 
ceptional. In fact it is almost beyond 
belief. Many men and women well 
along in years eagerly seek this insur- 
ance. In writing this class of business 
the applicant is often heard to say, 
with deep regret, that he was so short- 
sighted as not to have.seen the advan- 
tages of life insurance during his young- 
er years. Only the situation growing 
out of the inheritance tax laws has re- 
sulted in these dilatory insurers com- 
ing forward at this late day and paying 
the almost prohibitive premium which 
is now absolutely necessary to carry 
the risk. That is, it would be con- 
sidered prohibitive from the view- 
point of one desiring life insurance for 
the same reasons that most men and 
women take it. But as regards inherit- 
ance taxes no device has been found 
which so well serves the purpose of 
protecting estates as does a life insur- 
ance policy. The insurance must be 
had even at the higher cost. 

In this particular case the inherit- 
If the insured 
should die the first year of the policy 
the discount of five pez cent allowed 
for immediate cash payment is more 
than the premium paid. Furthermore 
the policy does away with the neces- 
sity of turning securities into liquid 
cash at a time when the market might 
not be favorable. 


GOOD WORK IN FIGHTING “FLU.” 


After a conference between Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel, of the Metropolitan Life, 
and Dr. Victor Blue, Surgeon General, 
circulars to all agents of the company 
were sent by the Metropolitan to aid 
in fighting influenza, These circulars 
gave instructions regarding observance 
of necessary preventative rules to be ob- 
served. The Metropolitan’s nurses 
have done splendid service in all com- 
munities where the epidemic raged. 


LIFE COMPANIES HELP 


Representatives of the Philadelphia 
life insurance companies have agreed 
with the Mayor of the city to arrange to 
make insurance money available to- 
wards reimbursement of reasonable un- 
dertakers’ bills, after a conference with 
him ‘in regard to the influenza epidemic. 


To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


Sy; 
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We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, 


H. M. HARGROVE, President :: 


ADDRESS 
Beaumont, Texas 
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On October 1st the new business of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
issued for the year (excluding group) 
showed an excess of $7,600,000 over the 
new business issued in the correspond- 
ing period of 1917. The gain in paid- 


fo- business during the same period 
amounted to $2,600,000. In comment- 
ing upon these facts Vice-President 


Lunger called attention to the number 
of producers in the nation’s service and 
said: 

“Tf our staff had remained intact it 
is estimated that the gains in paid-for 
business at this time would be not less 
than $12,000,000; consequently it fol- 
lows that the general conditions exist- 
ing are favorable to the writing of life 
insurance. This is especially true as 
regards wage-earners who have no idle 
periods and who are netting, after 
meeting the high cost of living, larger 
incomes than at any time in the history 
of the country. ‘Therefore a wondezful 
cpportunity exists for writing a large 
number of applications and for solicit- 
ing larger individual insurances. At 
present it should be as easy to write 
an application for $2,000 as it was for- 
merly to write one for $1,000. 

“In addition, the necessities of war 
have impressed upon our people the 
importance of thrift. It is only by 
thrift that the family circle can be pro- 
tected; and it is only through thrift 
‘hat the bonds now being issued foz 
war purposes can be ultimately liqui- 
dated. Thrift, careful painstaking 
thrift, is and must continue to be the 
bulwark of our national well being; and 


By John B. Lunger : 
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Existing Conditions Favorable 
To Writing of Insurance 


every agent who encourages thrift 
through a life insurance policy is doing 
a patriotic as well as a humanitarian 
deed. 

“When the extent of the demand for 
men and women of intelligence in all 
branches of finance and industry is 
considered, the number of the new 
agency contracts signed is surprisingly 
good, showing that life insurance is not 
without its attractions to those who 
discriminatingly seek opportunities for 
life work, or who are obliged to seek 
some new employment by reason of the 
curtailment of non-essential industries. 
At this point a word of caution is in 
order. The Federal Government has 
renewed its ruling that the business of 
life insurance is not regarded as non- 
essential to general business. This 
means that any man who occupies a 
necessary and responsible position with 
an insurance company or agency, and 
has been granted deferred classification 
in the draft is not required to seek 
other employment under the ‘Work-or- 
Fight’ order. It is possible, however, 
that each Draft Board may look upon 
the question from the standpoint as to 
whether the agent is active or not. 
This ruling places on our managers the 
responsibility of using the utmost care 
and caution in the employment of men 
who are under the age of 46; and every 
manager must see to it that applica- 
tions for agencies from men under this 
age are not being made to secure an 
excuse or pretext to avoid service in 
industrial occupations necessary to a 
successful conduct of the war.” 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION 


American Institute of Actuaries to Talk 
On War Risks and Securing New 
Business 


The American Institute of Actuaries 
will hold its Fall meeting at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel, St. Louis, on November 
7-8. The following are the topics for 
informal discussion: 

1. War Risks. °* 

(a) Policy Provisions in reference 

to War Hazard. 

(b) Additional Cost of War Risks. 

(c) Indirect Effects of the War on 

Mortality. 
(d) Insurance of Red Cross, Y. M. 
C. A. and other Relief Workers. 
(e) Methods of Recording and Re- 
porting transactions under Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Rights 
Act. 
. Initial vs. Ultimate Cost of Secur- 
ing. Business. 
. Adequate Reserves under a Double 
Indemnity Provision. 


i) 


w 


4. Modification of Commissions to 
Agents in case of Reinsurance of 
Excess Risks. 

5. What Affirmative Action is Neces- 
sary in order to Terminate a Policy 


which, by its Terms, Becomes 
Void by Virtue of the Insured’s 
Own Act. — 


6. General Discussion of any Actu- 
arial Subject upon which informa- 
tion or opinions may be desired 
by any member. 


DONT’S 


Don’t talk too much. Find out in 
advance all that can be known about 
the man you wish to insure—his age, 
family, business, surroundings, habits, 
idiosyncrasies. It saves talk later on. 

Don’t be a bore. The agent who is 
a bore is a “back number,” 

Don’t waste powder and shot. If one 
good closing point captures your man, 
stop at that. It saves time and am- 
munition. 


Established 
1867 
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aN and their beneficiaries, 
i: Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to: $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


TA SSCS 516 cicic:a'sia vin. 01s o tateepetterstate is elelmealeainiomisieletae $ 16,560,439.04 
TigDuiHes 7.52... 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus. 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in Force 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization 19,612,616.08 


Is paying its Policyholders nearly............ 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


REASON Our 


Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 


all provisions consistent with safe 


underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 


State. 
tract. 


Our promises are all in our con- 
Good centracts for up-and-doing 


agents. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. 


In discussing business 
insurance for a firm or 
corporation an agent is 
frequently asked how 
much imsurance should 
be carried for the protection of the 
business. An excellent plan is to pro- 
pose an amount equal to, or slightly 
in excess of, the maximum amount 
which the firm or corporation owes at 
any period of the year to its bank. 
Many business houses borrow heavily 
from banks during the buying season. 
By ascertaining the amount either by 
direct inquiry or otherwise, an agent 
can submit a proposition fitting the 
case to a nicety—‘‘Agency Items.” 


A Business 
Insurance 
Pointer 


T. J. Miles, formerly of the Mont- 
gomery Agency of the Guardian Life, 
has won a commission as 2d lieutenant 
and is stationed temporarily at Camp 
Jackson. 


RIGHT AGENTS 


GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 
men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


and 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S, Liberty Bonds. , 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President» 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


CLAUD T. TUCK 
Secretary 


1CAG 
cr x) 


C5 W.STEVENS. Poe 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


Force are: 
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Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for paapaton 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


More Letters About 
Sources of Prospects 


WHAT GENERAL AGENTS PLAN 


Statements From Several Different 
States, Including California—Leads 
for Live Agents 


The Eastern Underwziter has re 
ceived another interesting group of let- 
ters from general agents telling where 
they are looking for new prospects in 
order to offset the departure of young 
men for the training camps and over- 
seas. In the accompanying batch are 
letters from California, Wisconsin, 
New Jersey and other states. 


Louis F. Paret, Provident Life & 
Camden 

We are not just at the present time 
doing much in the way of new leads 
to our agents. In the past, however, 
we have made a practice of looking up 
promising prospects in the trade jour. 
nals,—the names of men who have 
been promoted or changed in positions. 
We have also had compiled several 
lists of big business houses,—worth 
say from $5,000 up,—both in Camden 
and Newark, from which we have 
given out leads to our agents, but this 
has not met with a great measure of 
success,—the names listed being rather 
too indiscriminate for real value. 


We do make a drive on getting busi- 
ness from our old policyholders, by 
keeping our men constantly supplied 
with the names of their respective 
policyholders as their rates change 
each month. If the agents co-operate 
with us, as some of them do, we keep 
a list of their most likely policyholders 
from whatever source obtained, and 
redistribute them to the agents at what- 
ever time they ask for them to be re- 
turned. 


Aside from these two methods,—one 
of which as we have explained, is just 


Trust, 


now not being followed up owing to a 
scarcity of agents and the general let 
up in our line,—we have not much else 
to offer you. 


A. C. Larson, Central Life, Madison, Wis. 

We will write five millions of busi- 
ness from my agency by January 1st in 
the state of Wisconsin of the Central 
Life. It will be an increase of about 


one million dollars over that of last 
year. The business is of a mucn high- 
er grade, larger premiu.s, and well 
selected tor the reason tnat our agents 
have found it necéssary to write older 
men. The result is that their premiums 
are larger, they are better fitted finan- 
cially to take larger policies. Because 
of the psychological effect that the 
times have had upon them due to the 
war risk insurance policy of $10,000 
coverage for the benefit of business, 
families, and other things too numer- 
ous to mention, it is the judgment of 
our agents that life insurance was 
never so easy to wri:e as it is today, 
all things considered. The agent today 
who cannot write life insurance suffi- 
ciently to keep himself and family or 
other dependents ought to get out of 
the business or else be made to carry a 
gun some place in France. 


Bruce Whitney, Manager Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee 


In our regular agency meeting I have 
suggested that the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has set $10,000 as the amount 
of insurance that ought to be carried 
has established a precedent as relates 
to the amount of insurance that should 
be carried by the individual. 

If $10,000 is no, more than should be 
carried by a soldier, it certainly indi- 
cates that the amount carried by the 
average layman is far less than what 
he should carry. 

This offers a field for increasing in- 
surance already on the books, and 
coupled with the necessity for taking 
care of the large Federal and State 
Inheritance taxes, gives the agent a 
field of operation that has been wholiy 
unworked in the past. 


G. R. Douthit, General. Agent Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


Our business for the first nine 


SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 


in which to insure. 
every one of our representatives. 
that record is in their work. 


Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 
They will tell you how great an asset 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COMP 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


months of the current year, shows a 
gain over a like period ot time for 1917, 
or 18%. ‘This is largely due to our at- 
titude taken with reterence to the war 
as aitecting the life insurance business 
1 have contended from the first that 
the war should be a help rather than 
a hindrance. 

Subscribing to the Red Cross, Y. M. 
Cc. A., Knignts of Columbus, and the 
many other patriotic funds has given 
us the “habit” and people today not 
only have more money to spend than 
before, but are much more easily per- 
suaded, whereas in lite insurance, 1m 
vestment represents a service to some- 
one we love or the protection of the 
estate we have created. 


I have found that the average man 
today unconsciously demands a larger 
line of insurance than before the war. 
This is undoubtedly a result of the 
Federal Government’s plan that every 
soldier and sailor carry ten thousand 
of Government indemnity. 

I find furthe> that it is easier to find 
agents than before the war. A large 
army of men in this country are em- 
ployed in occupations that render but 
little service to society. The war has 
brought about a feeling on the part of 
worth while men that they should be 
doing something that veally counts. 
These men can’t join the army because 
they have a family at home to support 
and it is a comparatively simple matter 
to show them where in the life insur- 
ance business they can be of great serv- 
ice to society, and at the same time 
support their dependents as well or bet- 
ter than in their past occupations. 


J. Newton Russell, Jr. General Agent 
Pacific Mutual Life 


As to new sources of prospects de- 
veloped by this agency, I can think of 
none, unless we would consider in- 
creased inheritance taxes. 


Continued high prices for farm prod- 
ucts accounts for an increased amount 
of insurance being sold to farmers. 


We have had very little benefit from 
war activities, as has been the case 
in the principal Eastern cities. Even 
the money we are subscribing for 
bonds leaves here and it is a long time 
before any of it is returned. 


I really think we have less sources 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
YO eons Increase in Insurance in Korce 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


o¢ Millions from 42 Agencies 


Jor business than we had before the 
var, but be that as it may our paid 
business to date this year is 14 pe- 
cent over that of the corresponding 
reriod for last year. 


John L. Shuff, Union Central, Cincinnati 


There is no doubt but that it is a 
very difficult matter to increase your 
agency force at the present time on 
account of the very great demand for 
both men and women at fixed compen- 
sation above the normal. Hence we 
are using much care in our selection 
and are not taking the same chances 
as of old on try-out men. 


There is a great field open for .de- 
velopment in the selling of insurance 
to women that are receiving larger 
compensations and, with that, getting 
the viewpoint of big business and re- 
sponsibilities; and while we have not 
in the past given much attention to 
this branch, we are hoping for splendid 
results. 


The average salesman must revise 
his ideas, manner of approach. It does 
take more tenacity and strength of 
character to do the business, and I am 
glad to state that our small loss in the 
production for the year is altogether 
due to the loss of the fixed number of 
agents. 

As you know, the writer was one of 
the committee appointed by Secretary 
McAdoo to write the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bill which was afterwards enacted 
as a law ,and I got the vision of its 
possibilities immediately. No single 
act of Providence or otherwise has to 
me made life insurance so prominent, 
and our agents find that they can talk 
to men about ten thousand dollars 
worth of insurance where former'y 
they talked about one, two, or three 
thousand dollars insurance. 


That is the largest prospect for pro- 
ducing a larger volume of business. 


J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life, Denver 


As to new sources of prospects the 
best progress agents have been able 
to make in this direction is in solicit- 
ing older men, particularly among the 
farming class, for monthly income in- 
surance, and the canvassing of women 
school teachers for life and deferred 
income contracts. 
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Ask Soldiers Not To 
Drop Insurance 


NESBIT WRITES. TO RED CROSS 


Says Protection is Important and 


Explains That Bureau Works 
Rapidly as Possible 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 21—A letter 
has just been sent to the American 
Red Cross by Charles F. Nesbit, act- 
ing director of the bureau of war risk 
insurance, asking that the organization 
assist in preventing soldiers from dis- 
continuing their insurance because of 
the fact that insurance certificates are 
not received promptly by their benefi- 
ciaries. 

“Many soldiers are dropping their 
war risk insurance because their bene- 
ficiaries have failed to receive insur- 
ance certificates,’ said Mr. Nesbit. 
“Tt is important for the protection of 
the soldiers themselves and their fam- 
ilies that immediate and effective steps 
be taken to counteract this tendency. 
I am, therefore inclosing a brief mem- 
orandum covering this subject with the 
request that you release it through the 
avenues of education and publicity at 
your disposal.” 

The memorandum inclosed with the 
letter in part follows: 

“The Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
of the Treasury Department is mailing 
insurance certificates as rapidly as pos- 
sible. To date more than two and a 
half million certificates have been sent 
forward and the daily output is con- 
stantly increasing. 

“The Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
now has on its books more than $35,- 
000,000,000 of insurance, and is receiv- 
ing approximately $1,000,000,000 of new 
insurance every week. 

“It is unnecessary to write to Wash- 
ington asking for your certificate. It 
will come in due course. You do not 
need the certificate to prove that you 
have taken out insurance or to prove 
that you are the beneficiary named by 
a soldier or sailor.” 


A FRANKLIN C. MORSS STORY 


A Canvass Is a Shifting Battle Ground 
—Good Point For Agent to 
Remember 


Franklin C. Morss, of the Provident 
Life & Trust, tells an amusing story 
of an agent who had brought a pros- 
pect to the agency office, but found 
him so full of objections that he called 
in the assistance of his chief. Mr. 
Morss, after talking with the prospect 
for a moment or two, began to sus- 
pect that these objections were more 
apparent than real, and cut the knot by 


taking him up to the doctor, So ob- 
sessed was the agent, however, with 
the objections which had been ad 


vanced, and so utterly had he failed to 
recognize that Mr. Morss’ clever shift 
had thrown these objections into the 
discard, that he followed into the ex- 
amination room to tell the doctor that 
the prospect was not ready for insur- 
ance. 

There is nothing so important for an 
agent to recognize as that a canvass 
is, so to speak, a shifting battle ground. 
What was important a moment ago, 
may lose its importance. The agent 
should begin with a well thought out 
plan of attack, but he should be con- 
stantly testing his man to see whether 
this plan may not be improved upon, 
and whether some shrewd move may 
not bring matters to a successful issue 
immediately. He should be quick: to 
recognize that when an objection has 
been overcome, or has been forgotten, 
he is not only wasting his energy in 
discussing it, with the likelihood: of-tir- 
ritating his prospect, but there is’ the 
further danger that by continuing: to 
harp on that point, he may actually lead 
the prospect ito believe ‘that: there was 
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HOME’S LIBERTY POLICY 
Combines Three Year Term and Ordi- 
nary Life—Participates in Annual 
Dividends 


The Home Life has issued a ‘Liberty 
Policy,” which combines the three year 
term and ordinary life plans. It par- 
ticipates in annual dividends, the first 
dividend accruing upon payment of the 
second year’s premium. After the com- 
pletion of the three year term period 
the policy becomes automatically an 
ordinary life contract with the premium 
rate at the then attained age, with cash 
loan and surrender values after two 
years’ ordinary life premiums have been 
paid. 

Illustration: Age 30 

Amount of insurance $5,000. Term 
premium annually for 3 years, $61.20 
less dividend commencing with the pay- 
ment of 2nd year’s premium. (The 
amount of dividends cannot be guar- 
anteed but if the 1918 schedule is main- 
tained the dividend would be $13.05.) 

Ordinary Life premium annually at 
attained age.—33; $124.20 less annual 
dividend. (The first annual dividend 
payable at end of year on basis of 1918 
experience would be $18.40.) 

Surrender Values 

(Commencing after two years’ pre- 
miums have been paid under the Ordi- 
nary Life plan, i.e., 5 years from date 


of policy: ) 
Loan Paid up Extended 
& cash participating insurance 
Year Values insurance Yr. Mo. 
2 $45.30 $104.00 nO 
3 146.50 345.00 a} 
5 246.35 595.00 Gao 
7 415.40 900.00 9 2 
10 675.05 1,385.00 ey os} 
12 832.80 1,650.00 14 8 
15 1,083.30 2,025.00 nS 
18 1,348.45 2,380.00 aS 
20 1,531.05 2,605.00 T6ea6 


Values after 20th year computed. on 
the same basis, and will be furnished 
on request. 


WOMEN AND DISABILITY 


Missouri State Life Recognizes Their 
Importance in Business World 
—Supplemental Instructions 


The Missouri State Life has issued 
the following supplemental instructions 
to agents: 

“The Company recognizes the fact 
that women are more and more becom- 
ing a factor in the business world and 
are, therefore, entitled to many of the 
privileges which heretofore have been 
denied them in matters pertaining to 
life insurance because conditions have 
not seemed to justify the companies in 
granting them certain of these benefits. 

“The Missouri State Life has already 
extended the benefits of the Double In- 
demnity clause to women and will here- 
after grant unmarried women of not 
less than twenty-five. nor over fifty 
years of age, who are é6ngaged in busi- 
ness, a profession, or some gainful oc- 
cupation calling for a standard rating 
only, the total and permanent disability 
benefits, as set forth in the Disability 
Rider, Form No. 1779, at a premium 


‘rate equivalent to a fifty per cent. in- 


crease in the published rates of the 
Company on Limited Payment Life and 
Endowment forms. 

“The benefit will not be granted to 
females younger than age 25, nor to 
married women, nor widows. No ex- 
ceptions to this rule will be made.” 


more in the objection than he realized ° 


when he originally advanced it. 

It is with the fullest recognition. of 
the possible necessity of changing tac- 
tics quickly, that Mr. Morss is. sug- 
gesting to the Philadelphia agents, that 
they study some of their own cases 
with a very interesting: motive. for 
insurance as a guide, bearing in mind 
that the order signifies nothing, since 
any one of these motives, mayi be) the 
first to come into play. 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE of s Louis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 


It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work, . 
If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 

J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 

and General Manager Agencies 


MASSEY WILSON, President 


New York Life Insurance Com 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING  —_ | . 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life — 


Received in Income...........0ececccecececes $667,884,000 
Paid Policy-holders ............ om eae ...+ 382,875,000 
Increased its Resources................22e00s 215,272,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force....... A) 503,535,000 
THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 
In Income .......... x's eee ee swoeccewechins S2ap0200000 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders............ .-. 25,337,000 
In New Insurance.............. Dewevessiaceee LISDEOOD 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
entire income. It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The 
vompany had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been 
appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Company. has kept complete mortality statistics. 

The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 
‘Liberty Loan. 

There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept 
applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


_ dust now. it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our- 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. | 
. \.) Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the — 
chief. and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
women and children’. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
and in time of peace. 
| The- Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


"_NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE C0.02°°7 > 
|. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. . 
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An Edueator’s Success 
in Life Insurance 


CAREER OF A COAST MAN 


Cc. I. D. Moore, Secretary of Pacific 
Mutual Life, Also Edits Home 
Office Publication 


Cc. I. D. Moore, secretary of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, who has recently 
been given the additional title of as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies of 
the company, is also editor of the 
“Pacific Mutual News,” one of the most 
instructive and largest of the life in- 
surance company Home Office publica- 
tions. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Moore has his hands full. That he is 
an interesting personality can be 


Cc. I. D. MOORE 


gleaned in a glance at his careez, a 
sketch of which has been written for 
The Hastern Underwriter by a friend 
of the subject 

A Farm Boy 

Mr. Moore was born on a farm, near 
Toronto. His early years were spent 
on that farm, where he learned to work 
long hours and energetically, a training 
for which he has been thankful many 
times since. He took a high school 
course and entered college, being grad- 
uated from Victoria University in 1888. 
He won the Prince of Wales Gold 
Medal for general:proficiency covering 
the four years of his college course, the 
highest honor in the gift of the Uni- 
versity at that time. 

Immediately after graduation he re- 
ceived an appointment to teach in a 
mission college for boys in Tokio, 
Japan, where he spent three years at 
‘such work, coming to this country in 
1891." His first ten years in California 
were spent in educational work, mostly 
in Santa Monica, where he taught in 
the High School, and, during the later 
years, was supervisor of all the Santa 
Monica schools. 

Began With a Rate Book 

About Christmas time, 1901, it was 
suggested to Mr. Moore that he should 
give up school work, as he had gotten 
about as high as he could in that line, 
and go into business. Life insurance 
was mentioned as offering an attrac- 
tive field. Within two months from 
that time he had given up his schoo) 
position and was in possession of a 
rate book, selling life insurance for the 
Conservative Life, of Los Angeles. He 
continued with that work and did not 
regret the change, as he more than 
doubled his income as a school man 
from the very beginning of his. insur- 
ance career. For about four years he 
remained in the selling end, and after 
the consolidation of the Conservative 
Life with the Pacific Mutual in 1906 -he 
‘was appointed assistant secretary of 
the latter company,’ and the next year 
hecamne its secretary, which position he 
has “held ever since. a 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


‘Life Insurance 


Education for 
U.S. Army Men 


The entire program of education of 
the officers and enlisted men of the 
American army, both overseas and at 
home, has been placed in the hands of 
the War Work Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
Two commissions have been organized, 
the overseas being headed by Dr. 
George B. Strayer, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia. The foreign interests of this 
commission will be in the hands of Dry. 
John Erskine, Columbia. The overseas 
commercial courses will be in charge 
of W. H. Lough, president of the Busi- 
ness Training Corporation. The domes- 
tic commission will be headed by Pro- 
fessor Ernest Wilkins, of Chicago. The 
universities of France and England are 
to be used for the training of both offi- 
cers and enlisted men and a specialized 
course in life insurance salesmanship 
has been saccepted by both commis- 
sions; and will also be used by the 
re-education division of the surgeon 
general’s department and the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education for its 
re-education work for crippled soldiers. 

The preparation of the entire pro- 
gram is in the hands of the Agsocia- 
tion of Life Agency Officers and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
through its scientific salesmanship com- 
mittee, headed by Edward A. Woods. 
William Alexander’s book on life in- 
surance salesmanship has been ac- 
cepted as the text book for the course 
and a committee on preparation of the 


course has been appointed, consisting - 


of William Alexander, Frank L. Jones, 
Indianapolis; and Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
Metropolitan Life. 


Thirty-six lessons are to be prepared 
by this committee and a system of 


tests is to be worked out by Dr. Guy 
Montrose Whipple, acting director of 
the Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship 
Research, Pittsburgh. 


At the completion of (the course, 
graduation certificates will be issued 
by the commissioners anid a thoroughly 
trained and carefully selected group of 
army men will be prepared to enter 
the life insurance business as soon as 
they land upon our shores. 


Part of the work of the committee 
on education will be the preparation of 
the claims of life insurance as a life 
profession which will be incorporated 
into a general circular to be widely 
circulated among the soldiers and offi- 
cers. The text book and syllabus will 
be printed by the War Work Council 
as army documents and sold to the men. 
The life insurance companies have 
been asked to supply ten highly skilled 
educational men from their home of- 
fices to go overseas as civilians to as- 
sist in the life insurance program, and 
the instruction is to be given by care- 
fully selected army officers who are to 
be recruited through the Life Agency 
Officers’ Association from among the 
officers who enlisted and who are al- 
ready overseas. 
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James C. Jones, local counsel in St. 
Louis for the Aetna Life, Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. and Travelers Insurance 
Co., is the democratic candidate in St. 
Louis for state Senator. 

* * * 


Archibald A. Welch, vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual was elected vice- 
president of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce last week and Charles HE. 
Chase, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Hartford Fire, was also 
elected a vice-president of the same or- 
ganization, 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
“Non-Participating Policies ; 
Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii’ 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. 


Louis, Missouri 


Asked Companies To 
Borrow For Loan 


SECRETARY McADOO’S TELEGRAM 


Said American Companies Should Fol- 
low Example of British Companies 
—Missouri State’s Action 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
on Friday of last week sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Rolla Wells, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis: 

“T believe that the time has come 
when the life insurance companies 
should not hesitate to borrow substan- 
tially and thus anticipate their incomes 
in order to enable them to subscribe 
more largely than they have heretofore 
or than they have been contemplating 
to bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, in 
connection with the British Liberty 
Loan in 1917, called upon all British 
life insurance companies to invest 10 
per cent. of their assets in that loan. 
This was more than complied with. 
I believe that similar action by all 
American life insurance companies is 
not only justified in their own interest, 
but is necessary for the government 
in the present emergency. Will you 
please lay these views before the pres- 
idents and associated responsible offi- 
cials of the life insurance companies 
in your district and report to me 
promptly their decision?” 

Action Of Missouri State Life 

One of the companies which followed 
the secretary’s advice was the Missouri 
State Life, which after a meeting of 
its executive committee, sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the secretary: 

“Your telegram making suggestion 
to life insurance companies received. 
Special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was immediately held. Though 
we had previously subscribed for $1,- 
000,000 of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
Bonds, this company was authorized at 
this meeting to subscribe for an addi- 
tional $800,000. We gladly embrace 
this opportunity to do our part ‘and 
thank you for the suggestion.” 

The Missouri’ State Life was able to 
make this subscription without borrow- 
ing money or selling any of its exist- 
ing investments. : 


CLEVELAND LIFE AND LOAN 


The Cleveland Life has subscribed 
for $150,000 on the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. President Hunt increased his 
personal subscription $50,000 giving 
the Cleveland Life credit for same. 
This makes company’s total bond sub- 
scriptions ten per cent. of company’s 
assets which are approximately two 
and three quarter millions. 


SUBSCRIBES $1,000,000 
The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia subscribed $1,000,000 in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 


TWO HARTFORD DEATHS 


Hart C. Fenn of Hartford, a special- 
ist on insurance stocks, died of Span- 
ish influenza and pneumonia last Thurs- 
day. He was the son of Ex-Senator BH. 
Hart Fenn of Wethersfield. 

William J. Hamersley, general coun- 
sel of the Connecticut Life Insurance 
Co., died of Spanish influenza and pneu- 
monia in Hartford last week. In speak- 
ing of the life and character of Mr. 
Hamersley, Vice-President Archibald A. 
Welch paid high praise to him. 


H. L. KOLMAN WITH P. F. HUFF 
«Harry L. Kolman, of Chicago, a large 
producer for the Travelers, and who it 
was: announced several months ago, 
would join>;the Perez F, Huff Agency 
of that Company, is now in New York 
associated with the Huff Agency. 
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Disability Awards 


JOHN MITCHELL GIVES VIEWS 


Loss By Disfigurement—Changes in 
Wages—Difficulties of Administra- 


tion and Their Remedies 


Answering the question, How should 
permanent partial disability be com- 
pensated?, John Mitchell, chairman, 
Industrial Commission of New York, 
says that the discussion of this sub- 
ject is based upon the permanent par- 
tial disability provisions of the New 
York law. In the administration of 
the law consideration has, been given 
to the vocational element to modify the 
rigidity of the statute, in no case, how- 
ever, diminishing the award on this 
account, but it might be advisable to 


allow a definite increase of say 33 1/3 
per cent. for vocational reasons alone. 
Formerly the commission was not per- 
mitted to consider an injury short of 
loss of or loss of the use of a member 
as other than a simple disability case, 
but now the commission has power to 
make an award on proportionate loss 
of the use of a member, thus prevent- 
ing much injustice to the injured per- 
son. 
Compensation For Disfigurements 


Under the former plan it was even 
possible for a man who for vocational 
reasons had lost one eye, to receive 
less compensation than if he had lost 
a little finger. There is also justifica- 
tion for granting compensation for cer- 
tain disfigurements. Provision should 
also be made to give the claimant re- 
turning to work at a lower wage than 
he formerly received, two thirds of the 
difference between his old and new 
wage with certain maximum limitations. 
It is also proper to increase the maxi- 
mum compensation for the loss of a 
hand, arm, foot, leg or eye. 

Re-employing Cripples 

Under an amendment to the New 
York law compensation for permanent 
total disability is awarded in cases in 
which the claimant loses a hand, arm, 
foot, leg or eye having previously suf- 
fered the loss of one or more members. 
The totality is no’'more chargeable to 
the last accident than the first. The 
proper way to handle such a matter 
would seem to be to charge the pres- 
ent employer with the result of the 
last accident and to throw the result 
of the totality upon industry as a whole. 
This may be done by adding a small 
additional rate upon each risk or by 
collecting, as New York has done, in 
each death case in which there are no 
dependents, a fixed sum of $100 which 
contribution has been sufficient to es- 
tablish a fund to take care of the per- 
manent total cases. This has done 
away with the objection of employers 
to employing or re- -employing crippled 
or defective workmen, 


Administration Difficulties 


The statutory method of providing 
for permanent partial disabilities not in- 
cluded in the schedule is to pay two 
thirds of the difference between the old 
wages and the new, but the administra- 
tion difficulties are numerous. The 
claimant may refuse to return to work; 
changed industrial conditions may cause 
the claimant to earn move or less than 
he earned at the time of the accident; 
the claimant may experience’ intermit- 
tent employment—sometimes employed 
and sometimes not. The method em- 
ployed in New York in such cases is to 
allow the workman and the employer 
(or his insurance carrier) to present 
themselves before the commission with 
a proposition to adjudicate compensa- 
tion by a single payment commuting all 
future payments. More than — 5,000 
cases a year are thus adjusted. The 
chief defects of such a plan are (‘1) the 


so called, 
ment of the old plan may be perpetuated 
and (2) the danger which always at- 
tends the giving of compensation in a 
lump sum against which is the general 
tendency of compensation laws. The 
first objection is entirely avoided by 
the commission’s active interest in 
every case. The second defect is ov: : 
come largely by ordering the payment 
of the lump sum periodically where 
there is indication that it otherwise 
might be wasted. 


GROUP TAX 4 CENTS 


Industrial Insurance Tax on Monthly 
Plan 20 Per Cent; on Weekly Plan 
40 Per Cent 


In his explanation of the tax bill, 
made in Congress, Congressman Kit- 
chin said: 

“We make only a few slight changes 
in the special tax on insurance. The 
tax is left at 8 cents on $100, the same 
as under the present law, except that 
we provide that in group insurance 
taken out by employers for the benefit 
of employees, when it covers at least 
as many as 25, the tax shall be only 
one-half of 8 cents, or 4 cents on each 
$100, because their premiums are in 
that proportion, just about one-half of 
the ordinary single life policy. 

“We have made another change in 
the case of industrial insurance written 
on the monthly plan, as some com- 
panies are beginning to write it on the 
montbiy plan. We provide that in the 
case of insurance taken out on the 
weekly premium plan the tax shall be 
4) pez cent. of the amount paid for 
the first weekiy premium, the same as 
under existing law, and in the case of 
insurance taken out on the monthly 
payment plan 20 per cent. of the first 
monthly premium.” 


LEAVING WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

P. J. Heilman, editor of “The Insur- 
ance Record,’ who has also been act- 
ing as correspondent in New York for 
a weekly newspaper, is leaving the 
weekly paper to devote his entire time 
to his own paper and to other work. 


Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, is 
chairman of the influenza committee of 
the Red Cross. 


W. M. Horner Resigns 
(Continued from page 3) 
Provident is more widely known 
throughout the country than Warren 
M. Horner. He first came to be gener- 
ally known through his ability to im- 
press great captains of industry with 
the necessity of business insurance. 
Bis constructive work in this direction 
was notable. It sprang not only from 
his thorough knowledge of insurance, 
but from his knowledge of the new in- 
fluence and tendencies which were at 
work in the business world. He be- 
came an enthusiastic leader in the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. He had what Mr. Hill has so 
well called the “Vision of Life Insur- 
ance.” He called for a co-operative 
effort among life insurance men 
throughout the country for the better 
education of the public, which would 
lead them to insure more readily and 
then, from a better realization of its 
value, to keep up their insurance. He 
realized, however, that the attainment 
of this purpose would be greatly hind- 
ered unless there should also be co- 
operativ effort to raise the standard 
for the profession of life insurance by 
admitting to it only those who by 
reason of their character and ability 
were worthy and capable of advising 
the public. Meanwhile, he had built 
up in Minneapolis a great Agency, in- 
spired with enthusiastic loyalty for the 
‘Company and for their leader 
also for that leader’s conception of 

efficiency in the business.”. 
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R. J. Mix’s Career 
(Continued from page 3) ; 

up shorthand and developed this until 
he became very proficient. Returning 
East, he engaged with a large manu- 
facturing concern as a stenographer 
and in six months, became secretary of 
the company. At the end of another 
year, his health again failed and he 
took up his residence in the country 
for several years to recuperate. 


Began With New York Life 


In 1889, his father, then New York 
City general agent of the New York 
Life, invited him to go into the life 
insurance business as his office assist- 
ant. Six months later, the company 
opened an agency in Brooklyn and 
placed R. J. Mix in charge. At that 
time, Brooklyn was not regarded as a 
good field for branch offices, but the 
new manager did not think that any 
city of a million was a poor life in- 
surance field and in the first year, the 
office wrote a million. 

He was then transferred to New 
York as assistant to his father in the 
management of the Manhattan depart- 
ment. In 1893, after the death of his 
father, he was appointed manager of 
the department, branching out until 
there were ten offices under his juris- 
diction. This department became what 
was at that time the largest of its kind 
in the world and in 1899 it paid for 
over $11,000,000 of new business. 


A Supervisor of Agencies 


In January, 1900,. Mr. Mix left the 
New York Life to go with the Equit- 
able. He opened a regular general 
agency, immediately established branch 
offices and inside of two years was 
made inspector of agencies. A year 
later, he became one of the four super- 
visors of agencies of the company un- 
der Gage HE. Tarbell. At the end of 
1905 Mr. Mix left the Equitable, intend- 
ing to retire altogether from business, 
but he could not resist the call, and 
started an agency of The Prudential 
at 261 Broadway. Subsequently, The 
Prudential combined under Mr. Mix's 
management what were known as the 
Perry and Dutcher agencies. There- 
after, he became the sole manager of 
the company’s ordinary department in 
the metropolitan district. Last year 
his office wrote $8,000,000. 


October 26, 1918 


MARYLAND ASSURANCE APPOINT- 
MENTS 

H C. Michael, who-has been acting 
assistant secretary of the Maryland 
Assurance Corporation, has been elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the company, 
and Calvert F. Stein, formerly actuary 
of the Maryland Life, has been elected 
actuary. 


INSURANCE TAXES 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 21—War 
taxes collected on insurance are run- 
ning very evenly from month to month, 
according to reports from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which show that 
collections during August amounted to 
$1,114,916.55. Total collections during 
the month from all sources were $108,- 
087,355.28. 


Miss Bessie Matthews, who handles 
the office end of the business for Man- 
ager Feter at Greensboro, N. C., Guard- 
ian Life, is writing business regularly 
after office hours. 


State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


REAL MUTUALITY for 
nearly THREE-QUARTERS: OF 
A CENTURY has characterized! 
all Company activities to the 
advantage and satisfaction of 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 


Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 


That the NorTHERN AsSURANCE ComMPANY of Detroit, Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 


surance; 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 
slogan is, and always has been, CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


METHODS in its field work; 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


other American life company? 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Office 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from yut. 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 


Detroit, July 18, 1918: 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record; 


it will be to your interest to 
Address, 


investigate our proposition. 
PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


~ HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA — 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 60 years. ~ $ 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are SURE: 


anteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. S06 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


JOHN J. menisci Treasure 


October 25,1918 
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The ability to make 

Thrift money is a fine thing, 

, By but without the proper 
Education discernment that ability 
can be practically wasted, 

says the “American Building News.” 
As a nation of workers, our citizens 
command larger wages than are paid 
in any other country, but as a nation 
of savers we are far behind many who 
are far less favored than we are, and 
one of the hoped for influences of a 


day set apart annually for universal. 


thought to be directed toward the true 
meaning, the efficient practice and the 
inestimable benefits of thrift is that 
the attitude of the public mind may be 
changed from one which welcomes ex- 
travagance and tolerates debt to that 
of a real belief in the desirability of 
spending a little less than is earned. 

In the meantime, .while this change 
is being wrought in our workers by de- 
termination and effort on their part, 
eannot the practice of thrift be made 
natural and comparatively easy for the 
coming generations through an intel- 
ligent, systematic course of instruction 
in thrift in our public schools? 

The aim to educate the children of 
our country to thrift is indeed one 
which should receive the support of 
every thinking individual, for by so do- 
ing we will be educating them to habits 
which will produce men and women 
strong in character. They will have 
learned that thrift is not significant 
alone of saving, but that it necessitates 
working, planning and sometimes, # a 
eertain extent self-denial. 

Thrift is constructive in its every ap- 
plication, and in watching for waste that 
might be slipping by unnoticed in con- 
nection with some of the operations of 
the individual, a care is being taken 
to bring our habits and our control 
over them to greater perfection and 
usefulness. 

* * > 


In studying the last 


Fat Men— twenty-five deaths of 
Good Natured, policyholders who 
But Poor Risks were 20 per cent. or 
more overweight 

when examined for imsurance, some 


significant figures are revealed: 
Average degree of overweight .26% 


Average age when insured....45 years 
Average age at death.......... 55 years 
Average expectation of life 
when imsured..........-...-- 25 years 
Average period from issue of 
fimsurance to death.......... 10 years 


| he causes of death of these twenty- 
five policyholders were as follows: 


Heart disease .........++-+++-- 6 cases 
Bright’s disease ............6+-- 4 cases 
MEN MS MTS oo) cis chi E vopels eters arels.s) =» 3 cases 
MERU TEV) rsa. sl <0, <s Siolae iqyainie is e's) ° 2 cases 
ATMO UITVOTIA: --. 5 ois oe eles wie ore eh fae 2 cases 


Bight diseases (1 death each)..8 cases 


25 cases 

It is interesting to compare the above 

figures with the following, which were 

‘obtained from the last twenty-five 

deaths of policyholders whose weights 
“were below the 20 per cent. excess: 

“Average age when insured..... 40 years 


Average age at death ........ 62 years 
‘Average expectation of life 
goeewhen) insured: 1. tise sees 6 28 years 
Average period from issue of 
' dnsurance to death .......... 22 years 


'— Connecticut General Bulletin.” 
i e166 rvs 
; One of the largest 
' Some Thoughts companies reports 
Aboutthe . that out of 2,752 pol- 
Casualty List icyholders who died 
: last spring, only 16 
‘died of old age.- This-means that but 
‘about one-half of one per cent: lived 
to so-called Old Age This leads a gen- 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
tas Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


eral agent of the Equitable of Iowa 
to say: ; 

“Registrants will be classified with 
reference to their dependents and ac- 
cording to their occupation. It will 
obviously be the object to preserve the 
strongest asset of our national life, the 
American home, and to maintain es- 
sential industries. From these sources 
come the best prospects, at least with- 
in the new draft ages. War brings 
right home a stronger realization of the 
uncertainty of human life, and the grave 
uncertainty of what the future may 
bring forth should greatly increase the 
demand for life insurance protection. 
_ “De you realize that the casualty 
lists from ‘Over There’ for any given 
period, covering both soldiers and sail- 
ors from any given community, by no 
means equals the death lists here at 
home for the same period and com- 
munity? 

“Are you able to tell your prospect 
that the population of the world is 
about a billion and one-half; that the 
average age at death is only 33; that 
over 57 million people die annually— 
about a million a week—5 thousand 
every hour—3 every two seconds; that 
while you have. given him these facts, 
about 60 persons have died? 

“There is just one man who makes 
you succeed or impedes your progress. 
Look him squarely in the eye—in any 
mirror—and assert your will.” 

* * * 
Our Government, in connec- 

Skill tion with the registration 

and of men for classification, 

Service has recognized, first, that 

certain lines of businiess are 
essential for “the maintenance of the 
national interest” during the present 
emergency; and second, that deferred 
classification may be based wpon the 
value of the services of an individual 
to such business, says H. S. Nollen in 
“Equiowa.” This sets a standard for 
service, which every agent should adopt 
for the measure of his value. It re- 
quires the application of all one’s en- 
ergy, as well as skill in the pursuit of 
one’s occupation. Time devoted to the 
nation’s affairs will not excuse neglect 
of personal business. 

The valuable man will employ every 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


available moment, will serve his coun- 
try, and yet find ample time in the 
hours otherwise left for leisure to at- 
tend to his regular affairs. He will not 
be a laggard; will find his recreation 
and pleasure in ‘larger service; and 
will undertake through heavier work to 
supply the loss to his business and his 
community occasioned by the with- 
drawal of his associates who are in 
the ranks for the defense of our coun- 
try. He will seek to be recognized by 
his fellowmen for skill and service. 
* * * 
Most of the business writ- 


See ten in this agency during 
the the past few months has 
Farmers been on farmers and will 


undoubtedly continue so 
throughout the year, says the Atlanta 
Agency Bulletin of the Mutual Benefit. 
If you are not getting into thie country 
to see the farmers, you are overlooking 
today’s lideal life insurance prospects. 
The farmer no longer faces an uncer- 
tain future. A few years ago it was 
possible for a life insurance man to 
solicit only during certain times of the 
year in rural communities. At one sea- 
son the farmer was extremely poor or 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
sreat body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to- producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Se 


THE ' 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


POLICIES) <0. 5 n:ercicictie ve ee 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
a Nee $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 


i AE OPA IS Pic $453,749,902 
It_ stood first in the world in gain in 
meome) Im 19LT cee $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a _ total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


at another he had just harvested his 
crop and felt rather affluent. This cona- 
dition no longer exists. Unlike the man 
in the city, the farmer cannot turn you 
down on the excuse that he can’t do 
anything “on account of the war,” for 
the war is the one thing that has made 
him prosperous. Moreover it is safe 
to predict that this demand for farm 
products and prevailing high prices will 
exist even though the war ends this 
year, and this certainty of the future 
is what makes the farmer the ideal life 
insurance prospect. He can buy with 
the assurance that next year will find 
him in just as favorable and very prob- 
ably better circumstances. You should 
cultivate your farmer business more 
assiduously than ever. If you will re- 
serve the town prospects for rainy days 
and the bad weather this winter and 
go into the country now, you can make 
more money this Fall, and you will 
have some one left in town to see this 
winter when the roads are impassable. 

* * * 

In dealing with prospects, 
be conscientious; remem- 
ber the golden rule. Ad- 
vise contracts really best 
for their imterests. In- 
vent new ways and present ideas of 
your own in approaching .and closing 
business. Try to become a fairly good 
judge of human nature, for an argu- 
ment that will appeal forcibly to one 
prospect may prove to be offensive to 
another. Be courteous but firm, says 
The Prudential. 

Use plain selling-talk and talk con- 
vineingly and to the point. As an ex- 
ample, I learned from one family who 
carried only fire insurance that they 
saw the hearse pass by possibly a 
dozen times, but the fire-engine made 
only one appearance in that time. 

They agreed that while the fire- 
engine may never stop at their home, 
the hearse will stop there at least five 
times. I now have five policies in that 
home. 

There are hundreds, yes, thousands, 
of arguments to use in selling life in- 
surance, and if you make up your mind 
to canvass systematically, using your 
own judgment and gray matter, suc- 
cess is sure to follow. Use different 
arguments each week and in different 
homes as conditions arise. Watch for 
births, weddings and deaths—three 
great business-getters. Use common 
sense, keep posted on current events 
and happenings on your own debit and 
make.use of them. A misfortune in 
one home may convert the unbelieving 
next-door neighbor to ‘the benefits of 
life insurance. 


Tips For 
Industrial 
Men 
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AN EDITING COMMISSIONER 

In the opinion of The Hastern Under- 
writer Auditor J. S. Darst, of West 
Virginia should confine himself to run- 
ning the insurance department of that 
state and not to writing editorials, in 
his Insurance Department Bulletin, ad- 
vising agents to warn congressmen 
and senators against dangers which 
“threaten American business.” In 
discussing that old “Senator Lewis in- 
terview,” in which the Illinois Senator 
disposed of the Republican and Demo- 
eratic parties with one sweep of his 
hand, and said the big question before 
the American people was whether the 
war-time insurance should be contin- 
ued, Auditor Darst says: “In our opin- 
ion now is the time to mould public 
sentiment against these socialistic 
tendencies.” 

With all due respect to the West 
Virginia auditor, who is a good insur- 
ance commissioner, and should stick to 
his last, this is the time to mould pub- 
lic sentiment sotidly behind President 
Wilson in his international relations, 
and it is not the time to get fussed up 
about socialism as the nation has big- 
ger things to think about. The com- 
missioner might read the story on this 
page about the Liberty Loan activities 
of insurance companies. It should fur- 
nish him food for thought. 


THE FIRST GROUP POLICY 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to whether the first group policy 
was that on Montgomery Ward Com- 
pany’s employes, Chicago; or the 
United States Cigar Stores Company, 
New York. It will be recalled that the 
cigar store group was placed by Sew- 
ard, Prosser, then with the Equitable 
Life, and now president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, this city. Upon 
investigation The'Hastern Underwriter 
learns that the Montgomery Ward Com- 
pany was the first big group policy 
where lives were accepted without 
medical examination. The United 
States Cigar Stores Company required 
each individual to be examined for in- 
clusion under the life insurance plan 
of their company. The United States 
Cigar Stores Company group was is- 
sued well-in advance of that on the 
Chicago mail order house employes, 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


a= 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, and Elbridge G, Snow, 
president of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, are receiving congratulations 
upon the remarkable achievements of 
the insurance corporations of this city 
in the Fourth Liberty Loan. It was 
taken for granted by men of large af- 
fairs, affiliated with the loan, that the 
insurance division would pile up a sub- 
scription far in excess of any division. 
but that a total should be subscribed 
of $330,000,000 was a surprise, because 
such a feat seemed impossible. It was 
a splendid testimonial to the patriotism 
of the men heading the insurance com- 
panies, and showed beyond any. doubt 
just where these corporations stand in 
backing up the Government to the lim- 
it of their resources. 

For some reason the insurance cor- 
porations were placed in the Rainbow 
Division, as that section of the loan 
organization was called which com- 
prised trade and industry. The Rain- 
bow Division gave an allotment to the 
insurance division of about $127,000,000 
but the heads of the insurance corpora- 
tion division-—Mr. Kingsley represent- 
ing the life insurance end, and Mr. 
Snow, representing the allied corporate 
interests other tham life, paid no at- 
tention to the allotment, probably be- 
lieving from the start that it would be 
overtopped. The two chairmen went 
at their work in strictly business fash- 
ion, knowing that the imsurance cor- 
porations had a correct understanding 
of the need for the Loan’s oversubscrip- 
tion, and that the companies needed 
no fireworks oratory to spur them on. 

Probably one of the most unprece- 
dented angles to the Loan was that 
some of the leading companies antici- 
pated their entire net income for the 
year 1919. One of the companies which 
did this was the New York Life, whose 
total subscription was $50,000,000. It 
is said that the Mutual Life and the 
Equitable also anticipated their 1919 
net income, the Mutual’s subscription 
being $40,000,000 and the Equitable’s 
$40,000,000. The Metropolitan Life is 
said to have anticipated its net income 
to the summer of 1919. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the Loan was the good-natured race 
for top subscription on the part of the 
Metropolitan and The Prudential. On 


the dey before the drive opsned_it.was 


announced that The Prudential had 
subscribed $30,000,000, the Metropolitan 
$25,000,000. Later, at the Charles M. 
Schwab luncheon the Metropolitan 
added another $10,000,000. The Pru- 
dential also subscribed another $10,- 
000,000. Later, the Metropolitan sub- 
scribed $25,000,000 and The Prudential 
$20,000,000, making the subscription of 
each company $60,000,000, figures never 
before attained in’ this or any other 
country. 

The corporations in the New York 
Insurance Division were domiciled in 
the metropolitan district, which includ- 
ed The Prudential and the Mutual 
Benefit, the latter subscribing for $26,- 
000,000. As the campaign waged on 
Mr. Kingsley conceived the idea of ask- 
ing companies doing business in New 
York, but not having headquarters 
here, to make New York allotments, 
in view of the fact that the New York 
companies were also making allotments 
in outside districts. This added to the 
totals here. A superhuman effort was 
made during the last two days of the 
drive for insurance division subscrip- 
tions, and they came in to the amount 
of $120,000,000. It will be hard to beat 
this in a forty-eight hour stretch. The 
life insurance company corporation 
subscriptions in the metropolitan dis- 
trict for the Fourth Liberty Loan were 
reported on Wednesday morning of 
this week as in excess of $280,000,000. 

Mr. Snow’s division included marine, 
casualty and surety, as well as fire, 
and his committee also did some re- 
markable work, particularly in the last 
days of the drive when some compa- 
nies doubled their subscriptions, while 
others added hundreds of thousands to 
what they had already given. The 
Home, for instance, subscribed for $1,- 
500,000 earlier in the drive; then came 
through with another $500,000 and final- 
ly an additional $500,000, making $6,- 
000,000 in all which it now holds in 
Liberty Bonds. 

In the figures already given in this 
article the totals of the A. Duncan Reid 
Committee, the committee of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
and the Home Office employees organi- 


zations are not given. Mr. Reid’s com-_ 


mittee piled up a total of $20,000,000, 
extraordinary work when it is consid- 
ered that these are individual “sales,” 
house-to-house, office to office canvass. 
The Life Underwriters’ Association al- 


so did superb work, hundreds of agents < 


making an office-to-office canvass. In 
the.-Lite. Underwriters‘ section. the. 
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Travelers organization had—a_ big lead 
in amount subscribed. In Brooklyn, as 
last year, the R. W. Goslin organiza- 
tion for The Prudential, was the leader. 
Some of the Home Office organizations 
made a record of 100 per cent. Many 
of the companies helped finance the 
employes, and one fire company is now 
carrying about $45,000 for employes 
who subscribed in the Third Loan. An- 
other interesting Fourth Loan story 
heard by The Eastern Underwriter 
this week was that one fire company 
anticipated its premiums for hail busi- 
ness, due, of course, later in the Mall, 
and increased its subscriptions based 
on its hail premium income. In the 
Home office subscription end, the Met- 
ropolitan force sold over 12,000 sub- 
scriptions for $1,250,000 in all. ‘The 
corporate figures other than life fol- 
low: 


New York 
Total Quota 
Alliance: (Marine) 2igesase pees $ 100,000 
mi Hapile::.....'. «.a=cteaeee $ 100,000 70,000 
Assr. of > A. ..3/23 4. aan 100,000 30,000 
AtTaS. ot actninls'c + ow « CLE ee 200,000 113,000 
Am. “Ex. Und. ... .../seeeeee 00, 
Am, Equit:.<. . .:...coantie eee 150,000 
Britisb-Amer. .. ..4.0¢eeeeeneeenoeee ,000 
Caledonian ........ 08 eee 100,009 
ICity. fof ANY ........ .<10i)cee ae 25,000 
Colonial — *i/kis.,: . ..»'tae eee 25,000 
Com, Union =... ..< eee 350,000 300,000 
Commonwealth, .. 1m seereianenniete 100,000 
‘Continental 850,000 
‘Columbia’ .... 50,000 
‘Christiania ..-. 25,000 
Equitable U. .. 75,000 
European “Acc,. «...<csjeeen te miteeeree 100,000 
BidelityP> <...>..saeaeeeen ,000,000 865,000 
Globe: & Rik. ..:.. . fener 2,000,000 1,300,000 
Great Amy ccness+. sane oo 3,375,000 2,125,000 
Hamilton. "is: sacs o«+ cos oceanic 1,000,000 
TIANOVET Jee x« deena pn. cis’ ee 300,000 250,000 
Hartford) 4i.c0 3 ase eee eee 25,00U 
OME ieiae ww p bine nine tene Caine 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Hudson’ isis aeineace + «sae een eee 200,900 
Tritermationiallec. an: ..<.<jeieeen maeeeeee 500,000 
Imperial Saaesicupsices* . .ee eee 125,000. 125,000 
AICO + ndlvies slaeGlarwis » » 0.<(ennt ee 100,000 
Jemherson os ntitece. + + «sage ea nee 50,000 
Knickerbocker (1,0. . sae ancoeeeeete 50,000 
Lee Wy SciGers.. At. aera 300,000 210,000 
London Assr. ... 150,000 100,000 
Mercantile). <<... «i beemeeien area 100,000 
Merchants ...... 250,000 245,000 
N. Y.Unds Agcy... .:/ Saja eee 25,000 
Niagara Fire ... 250,000 200,000 
NB. GM 2s:.... 3s eee eee 300,000 
North) River F....... eee 300,000 50,000 
Northern, Bie, ...... eee 350,000 275,000 
Norther, ANE Ys. ... eee 75,000° ° 65,000 
Norwegian, (Gl. =........ .» ene eee 500,000 
Norwich Union ............- 200,000 150,000 
Norske) LA) .i0sis:: «.. . ene eee 400,000 
Norwegian Aissr, .....cmeenin ene 400,000 
» Y. Rees Und. ....:.4:0eeee Eee 100,000 
National Liberty ...sasese. 500,000 450,000 
Northern (Moscow) ..sc0..  weoene 20,000 
PaCitiet c)jsieie:deis »)- > 0.« cafetnee ae 200,000 
Palatine ech...» » «.- eee eee 100,000 
Paternelle \... 5 .;...<« «aaa 100,000 
Pennsylvaitiia .......cegaueseaneee 200,000 
Phoenix, Eng. 200,000 100,000 
Patriotic: sate /sics aioe % «1oce/stee eee 50,000 
Queen winces es 400,000 _ 275,000 
Royal: Esxchy,” ......:.../:nictieeeten aerate 200,000 
Royall osc ddcjslas ise s.<0. lcm 150,000 
Raichm od! Wtdistes sis. nee 80,000 Age 
Salamandta sic ....0.s's 5 oneeeetenneeeee 250,000 
Second Rus, _..::...23: 2. eRee eee 100,000 
Skandinavia Re. ....doseee eee 100,000 
Stuyvesant .i........+.+.. ae 130,000 
SOUT cyassinieleis oiciere 0\s"6/ 2.0 ol afer 00,000 
SVER siplsiersie o's a. 00:0 lee ote se 50,000 
Switzerland (Marine)... ~ 0.5, 50,000 
MOWISSE IRE Which. Seles oho cen 150,000 150,000 
scandinaviantAm. ......eeen meee 50,000 
Star ie cares ssicnaciesices a clesiteey ee » 30,000 
panishtAms yes c«s sss cdemee 25,000 
Union .... 75,000 
TW. Ss Bir... jis so +0.0.0,505/5)8 3 OOOO 
Wirbaines sc. cnriies 100,000 
Union, of Canton.. 50,000 
VAIN CAINE | ofa rose ase fsivie nisie 30,000 
Westchester ..,....- 250,000 
Warsaw "0.2. .<00n0s see 20,000 
WESTERN. | ois icis «'s:quteies 0% cote 50,000 
DiOSIIte Mepis. cst ee eae 100,000 75,000 
American. Surety .......... $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
Bmp. Mutiial ......cssoncee 00 meee 50,000 
TN, Ue Ohne ae eo 2 Rr 1,000,000 
Great Eastern 
Globe Ind 
m. & L. Ind 
Lloyds P. G 
We 
Ocean ..... 
Preferred 
Royal Ind. 
Wis.) Cas... 
ii. G.ICO 
Am. Merc. 
PNB Or TEs cicters os + saree 
Atl. Mut. if 
Biederal gcas:. «> jucemteeeeman i 
Ind. Mut. 100,000 
Liberty Marine ....0...0.00. 500,000 
Bape damASssr, sisicewesnese siete 337,000 
bariiterina, Cou» cp cen see 50,000 
POR RO aN sae). cdnaor en, eee 100,000 
Standard © ...0 50 0cTI de eke - 100,000 
TOKO Tees od caervecnes AAT de 125,000 
Rips) Duley d «icccs ics utente 300,000 
United British .. 60,000 
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Asks W. Va. Agents Not 
To Advance Rates 


WIRES RATING BUREAU 


DARST 


Says “Time Not Opportune For This 
Change”—Bureau Follows 
His Suggestion 


The West Virginia Inspection Bu- 
reau issued a new dwelling house 
schedule effective June 15, 1918, for the 
State of West Virginia. Protest came 
from all over the State from fire insur- 
ance agents, and finally the West Vir- 
ginia Fire Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion also protested against the new 
schedule. It was claimed that the pro- 
posed schedule in addition to the flat 
rate increase of 10 per cent. heretofore 
announced, and the term increase, 
would increase the rates on dwellings 
outside of the cities some 33 1-3 per 
cent. The agents also found it impos- 
sible to inspect these properties and 
rate the same as required under the 
rules. 

The West Virginia Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and Inspection Bureau held a 
meeting recently in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where these protests were heard, and 
the West Virginia Department. tele- 
graphed them as follows: 

*T find general dissatisfaction among 
the fire insurance agents against the 
proposed new West Virginia dwelling 
house schedule of fire rates, not only 
because of the additional work placed 
on agents, but because of the greatly 
increased rates on certain classes of 
property. 

“T believe that inasmuch as the fire 
companies have undertaken to classify 
property, in order that intelligent class- 
ification can be made possible, it would 
be well to wait until such work is com- 
pleted for West Virginia before attempt- 
ing this work. When this classification 
is completed it will show that some 
of the property is too high, as well as 
too low, and it would amount to a dis- 
crimination against certain other class- 
és of property, in my opinion, to at- 
tempt to carry out what you have in 
mind, 

“Again, the time is most inopportune 
for this change. When certain persons 
are taking advantage of present con- 
ditions to urge the government to reach 
out and take over the business of the 
people of every kind it thinks they will 
stand for, it would, in my opinion, be 
very unwise to place any further clubs 
in their hands to use in that direction. 
I therefore recommend that the pres- 
ent rates stand until such time as it 
ean be definitely shown just what prop- 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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G 
FRANK L. ARMSTRONG DEAD 


Spanish Influenza Develops Into Critical 
Case of Pneumonia—Well-Known 
Special ’ 


Frank L. Armstrong, special agent 
of the National Fire in New Jersey, 
was taken to a Newark hospital on 
Monday, following an attack of Spanish 
influenza which developed into pneu- 
monia and other complications. He died 
on Thursday morning. 

Mr. Armstrong. began his insurance 
career in Philadelphia in a local agent's 
office, went from there to one of the 
rating associations, and when Atlee 
Brown became Rating Expert of New 
Jersey he went with him as his right 
hand man. He joined the National a 
couple of years ago. 


FIELD CLUB INDIGNANT 


A Little Bit Jealous About Charles 
Hoyt Smith’s, Entirely Justifiable 
Publicity 


Indignation meeting of Albany Field 
Club. Louis Breed, secretary, reads 
minutes of last meeting. John B. 
Dacey introduces resolution that com- 
mittee of three be appointed to investi- 
gate reasons for,the “Journal of Com- 
merce” printing this news story: 

“Charles Hoyt Smith, special agent 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
Albany, was in town yesterday.” 

Mr. Dacey says he’s often been in 
the metropolis, but never has momen- 
tous news been chronicled in J. of C. 
Mr. Breed says he has been there, too, 
and hag even visited Ziegfeld’s Follies, 
and fact was not chronicled to waiting 
world. “Bill” Lenox, of Adjustment 
Bureau, said he had dinner in New 
York with L. M. Irving, Malone, N. Y., 
at Enrico’s, and narry an attention was 
paid to it. Pete Kiernon said that 
while Charley Smith’s presence in New 
York is always printed, he never has 
seen a story in J. of C. about a New 
Yorker visiting Albany. Never print 
anything about Albany except a slap at 
the loss record. Announcement of 
names of committee of three will be 
printed later. Expense money voted to 
committee for lunch at Drug Club, taxi 
fare to J. of C. office, dinner at Shan- 
ley’s, and visit to New Amsterdam 
Roof. Later, Drug Club lunch money 
stricken out as Fred Day will sign the 
check. 


erty should be raised and what should 
be lowered.” 

After careful consideration the West 
Virginia Inspection Bureau, has recon- 
sidered this matter and recalled the 
new Dwelling House Schedule. 
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; — THE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


_CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AKTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


GIVES OFFICES TO GOVERNMENT 


People’s National To Move—United 
States Navy Department Gets Its 
Building 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21—-The People’s 
National Fire, at the solicitation of the 
United States Government, and as a 
patriotic duty, has agreed to relinquish 
its Home Office premises at Third and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, for the 
benefit and use of a department of the 
United States Navy. The company is 
arzanging to move its force and records 
to 419 Walnut Street within the next 
few weeks. An officer of the company 
says: 

“The rental is no temptation to leave 
the building. We rent the building, if 
at all, to the Government for patriotic 
reasons and to do our part in this hour 
of crisis as good American citizens.” 


SUCCEEDS |. B. WOOLMAN 


W. J. Christie, Special Agent of Home 
In Western Pennsylvania Trans- 
ferred to New Jersey 


William J. Christie, special agent of 
the Home in Western Pennsylvania, 
has been transferred to supervise the 
field in South New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, succeeding the Jate I. B. Wool- 
man. He has been with the company 
a number of years and at one time 
traveled the New Jersey field as as- 
sistant to Assistant Secretary George 
A. Clarke, then New Jersey special. 


MACDONALD MAKES CHANGE 


R, A. Macdonald, who has been spe- 
cial agent for the Sun, is now with the 
Rhode Island as special agent in New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia and Eastern Pennsylvania. 


Greater Capacity 


19 Cedar St, 1615 California St. 
NEW YORE DENVER 

901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 
DETROIT DULUTH 


‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Immediate telegraphic 


201 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


17 St. John St. 
MONTREAL 


107 S. Fifth St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


23. Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


COVER HOUSES BY FLOATER 


U. S. Housing Corporation Places Enor- 
mous Schedule On Shipbuilders’ 
Homes With Fire Companies 


Probably the first schedule of $10,- 
000,000 covering dwellings against fire 
was placed this week by the U. S. 
Housing Corporation which is building 
and furnishing homes for the workers 
in the various shipyards of the coun- 
try. This initial line is said to cover 
only a part of the eventual risk. 

Bach dwelling is estimated to be 
worth about $1,000 and it is also re- 
ported that a line for the same amount 
will shortly be placed by the U. S. 
Housing Corporation covering the fur- 
niture which is being installed. 

At a conference on Tuesday attended 
by several of the fire companies, a 
representative of the U. S. Building 
Corporation outlined the requirements 
for covering the risk. The plan in- 
cludes a maximum liability at one lo- 
cation of $2,000 on building and con- 
tents. No war cover is sought and 
the rate offered is said to be consider- 
ably less than the customary dwelling 
rate of 50 cents. 

The plans of the corporation include 
a well-organized fire department in each 
community and the streets are laid out 
and the buildings erected with protec- 
tion against conflagration. 


Jos. Halloran’s Change 
Jos. Halloran, of the automobile de- 
partment of J. N. S. Brewster & Co., 
Inc., resigned last week.- He has not 
announced his future connection as yet. 
* Lo * 
Fred Walser Resigns 
Fred Walser, of the claim department 
of J. N. S. Brewster & Co., Inc., severed 
his connection with that office last 
week. 
* * * 
Louls Silver On Trip 
Louis Silver, of Frenkel & Co., and 
formerly with Starkweather & Shepley, 
is now in Oklahoma where he is mak- 
ing a business trip for his firm. 
a’ * &® 
Louis Schutzenbach Wounded 
Louis Schutzenbach, formerly secre- 
tary of the Consolidated Brokers, Inc., 
has lost an arm and a leg in action in 
France, and is expected to be invalided 
home in the near future. Mr. Schutzen- 
bach went “over there” with one of 
the early contingents and has seen sev- 
eral months’ fighting. 
* * * 
Brady’s New Position 
F. Brady has resigned his position 
with Marsh & McLennan, with whom 
he has been for the past fifteen years, 
and has joined the staff of Rollins, 
Burdick, Hunter Co., Inc., of 80 Maiden 
Lane. 
*® * s 
Australia For 
Raynes & Lee 


Harold Allert, assistant secretary of 
Finn Sandberg, Raynes & Lee, Inc., is 
in Australia arranging additional chan- 
nels for taking care of their extensive 
and rapidly increasing business with 
the Antipodes. He will probably visit 
South Africa before returning to New 
York. 


Allert In Sandberg, 


* * * 

Asks Assured to Read Their Policies 

This interesting little paragraph was 
printed by the “American Building As- 
sociation News.” 

Home owners are often careless con- 
cerning their fire insurance policies, 
especially old policies which have been 
turned over to them at the time of 
purchasing the house. <A short time 
ago a fire happened—not a serious one 
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—in the front part of a dwelling house, 
and when the policy was hunted up 
and examined the survey called for 
three stories front and two stories back, 
when a third story back had been added 
thirty years ago. The purchaser of 
the property confessed that he had not 
read the policy, and the original owner 
stated that he never thought of having 
the policy corrected when he added to 
the back building. Had the fire been 
in the back part of the house it is quite 
likely the owner would not have been 
able to recover damages. This shows 
the necessity of looking over the in- 
surance policies to see that they agree 
with the present arrangements of the 
house. 


TEUDEPARTMENT 
EUTONIA FIRE: OF PA. | 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


100 William Street New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


F. C. SMITH CASE UP 


Today (Friday) the case of F. C. 
Smith is on the calendar in Part 6, 
Special Sessions, Brooklyn. Mr. Smith 
is of the Smith Case Company and this 
litigation grows out of the relations 
of his firm with the Commonwealth 
Casualty, Philadelphia. Sylvester L. 
O’Brien, a Brooklyn broker, having an 
office at 174 Montague Street, was con- 
victed a few days ago of violating 
Section 1199 of the Penal Code. He 
is on suspended sentence. 


1792 Insurance Company of 1918 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA ' 
126th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 
Cash) Capital .-.csecscnme cine ssa03s eee ++ +++++$ 4,000,000.00 


DED 
<oun ; 795 


Reserve for Premiums ..... 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 


The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


L Paid Si C0} wpa 
[ osses nce Organizati i 
erg porpado, ar Bxetiee nan Transit, Salomteniey Dacula 
ile, Use and Occupancy, er’s Risk, Tourist W 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. mieamihcin 


Surplus te Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


IN LONDON HOSPITAL 

(Captain George P. Nichols is in a 
London hospital with a shrapnel wound 
in the shoulder, Captain Nichols is a 
director of the Brokers Association and 
chairman of the compensation and lia- 
bility committee.. He was also in serv- 
ice on the Mexican border. 


TRIBUTE FROM NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey in a memorial letter 
to agents about George A. Viehmann 


’ “STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 


ie Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 as ak ke ; 
Losses Paid in U.S. $40,000,000 arement, and tie ian aa nn 


“We, who survive him, can pay no 
fitter tribute to his memory, nor erect 
a more lasting monument to his 
achievements; than by realizing to the 
fullest the future he planned for the 
New Jersey Insurance Company.” 


HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


Eastern and Southern Departments 
55 JOHN STREET roe ABEL, President 
NEW YORK CITY ° eS. TARVIS. Secretary oo ail 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Age 
Metropolitad ‘Distict a 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 208 Broad Street, 
NEW JERSEY Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, 447 John ——. 588 Elizabeth 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Rerresented at 
95 William Street, 


307 
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Papiiowienle A Daemeogretdes! 
ADEQUATE 
ADEE TS MYCLARENCE A. KROUSE @ CO) | 2p am 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS VICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 


— FIRE and WAR RISKS—  —— 


Lines Bound Throughout United Stat®, Canata: Cuba and Mexico. Home Office : 68 William Street ‘ 
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War Risk Insurance 
Should Be Retained 

POLICY COVERS WIDE FIELD 

What May Happen When Conflict Ends 
_ Importan 


t Factor—Other New 
Jersey Hazards 


War risk property damage insurance 
is more than its name implies. It 
covers against all direct loss or damage 
eaused by war or invasion. With the 
return of peace, whenever that may 
come, thought of those two hazards 
may be dispersed. But the policy 
covers much more; for example, riot. 
In law a riot may be caused by three 
persons but it takes twelve persons to 
constitute a riotous assembly. Riot is 
described as quarrelling, brawling, con- 
fusion, revelry, boisterous feasting, 
wrangling, etc. Many, in fact most 
persons, think of riot only as some 
disturbance of more than usual mag- 
nitude. : 

Also, the war risk policy covers in- 
surrection. This is ditferent from riot 
in that it constitutes the act of rising 
against civil authority or, governmen- 
tal restraint; specifically, the armed 
resistance of a number of persons to 
the power of the State. It is a form 
of incipient or limited rebellion. Be- 
sides these the policy covers civil war, 
something, happily, which nobody an- 
ticipates here at this time. But the 
cover extends to civil commotion, in- 
eluding strikes. Both these are vastly 
broader terms. The term civil com- 
motion might be applied to most any 
form of disturbance among the popula- 
tion. Besides these the form covers 
property damage, loss by military or 
usurped power, bombardment and fire 
or explosion caused by any of the fore- 
going, whether originating on the 
premises or elsewhere. 

After-War Disturbances 

So it is demonstrated that war risk 
property damage insurance may be in- 
terpreted to cover practically every 
form of disturbance that is possible to 
arise. This is why it is of particular 
value during a period of industrial re- 
adjustment such as this country must 
pass through after the work of actu- 
ally fighting this war to a conclusion 
has been finished. 

Few persons wish to hazard a guess 
as to what after-war problems may con- 
front us; how violent may be the re- 
actions from our present unnatural 
existence. The curves to be inscribed 
by the movements of commodity prices 
and wages will do much to determine 
hcew we shall finally emerge from the 
trying period of setting our own house 
in order for the successful rehabilita- 
tion of our peaceful pursuits. If the 
change is made without much hazdship 
and disturbance the need for explosion 
and war risk insurance .will be les- 
sened; if not, to be without these safe- 
guards would be to risk much. 

There is a saying that what every- 
body expects to happen never material- 
izes. Nevertheless there is a large 
elass which looks forward confidently 
to disturbances of many kinds after the 
‘war, most of which will originate in 
some sort of dispute between employ- 
ers and employed. 

Other Jersey Plants 

New Jersey should be a fertile field 
for the explosion insurance solicitor, 
not alone because of the terzible exper- 
iences some portions of that State have 
recently gone through but also because 
there are so many other plants there 

making or handling high explosives. 
In close proximity to Morgan, where 
the recent explosions occurred, there is 
a Hercules plant, the Oliver Loading 
plant, du Pont plant (which is a per- 
manent one), Runyon Loading Co., 
Evans Loading Co., T. A. Gillespie 
plant (separate from the one just part- 
ly destroyed) and the California Load- 
ing Co. plant. 

No matter when peace.comes there 
will be thousands, perhaps millions of 


tons of explosives still in the United 
States. Tnese will be on hand for a 
long time. Much of such material may 
be converted into other than war muni- 
tions, but no matter for that, it must 
be handled and transported just the 
same as if it were to be used against 
the country’s enemies. 
Amboy Harbor Dangerous 

The harbor in the vicinity of Amboy 
is now dotted with vessels and barges 
containing enough explosive to do 
heavy damage. Throughout the coun- 
try, wherever one travels on the rail- 
roads, One sees on every siding freight 
cars marked ‘Explosives.”. These all 
constitute serious hazards in whatever 
locality they may be. 

Of course there has been much ex- 
plosion insurance sold in New Jersey 
since the happenings at Morgan. It’s 
always easy to sell tornado insurance 
after a big blow. It’s likewise just as 
easy to sell explosion insurance after 
such an experience as that through 
which a number of New Jersey towns 
have just passed. One trouble with 
the business is that altogether too 
many agents never really try to sell 
explosion insurance. They let it sell 
itself by waiting until.a Kingsland or 
Morgan disaster literally drives people 
into the office demanding cover. 

Hazard Will Remain 

While the complaint is not general, 
there is an ill disguised belief among 
some insurance men that explosion and 
war risk insurance renewals are not 
what might be hoped for. Doubtless 
many persons look upon these covers 
as useful only during the duration of 
the war. It remains to be seen to what 
extent they are right. The fact is that, 
so far as straight explosion insurance 
is concerned, this country will for 
years after the war be an extensive 
maker and user of explosives. The 
making, handling, transportation and 
storage of these explosives will remain 
a source of danger for years to come. 
More persons now than at any time 
think they know something about ex- 
plosives and how they should be hand- 


Bad Chimneys 
in South Amboy 


MANY FIRES ARE EXPECTED 
No Sign of Any Concerted Action to 
Reduce Possible Losses to 
Minimum 


There is a come-back to the Amboy 
disaster as affecting the fire compa- 
nies. While there were no fires dur- 
ing the progress of the explosions, 


led. A little knowledge is dangerous. 

This country is from now on to be 
an extensive manufacturer of chemi- 
cals. The danger of explosion already 
has been vastly increased in hundreds 
of plants. Many plants are now en- 
gaged in making what are known to 
the trade as coal taz crudes, that is, 
benzol, toluol and xylol. Out of these 
some 300 intermediates are made. 

Agents Have Information 

[Fire insurance agents possess the 
means of knowing the dangerous 
nature of manufacturing processes in 
plants on which they have placed fire 
insurance. The manufacturers of these 
plants recognize these explosion haz- 
ards and provide against loss from 
them. The business men and dwellers 
in the neighborhood of such plants gen- 
erally know nothing about them and 
are also sufferers in case’ of an ex- 
plosion in the plant. The manufacture 
of explosives, chemicals and numerous 
other compounds used 12 peace as well 
as in war times has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of numerous explosion dan- 
ger zones in every manufacturing cen- 
ter. To properly develop the explosion 
insurance business it is only necessary 
to know these danger spots and use 
the information to the best advantage 
in creating a demand for explosion in- 
surance among those who live nearby. 
Persons living near where explosives 
or explosive chemicals are being regu- 
larly transported should be solicited. 
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chimneys in the two towns, particu- 
larly in South Amboy, have been left 
in such bad condition that it would 
seem to forecast but one result, that 
of numerous fires from’ this cause dur- 
ing the winter months. © 

South Amboy was absolutely cleared 
of inhabitants during the night of Fri- 
day, October 4 and martial law de- 
clared. While the militia was there a 
very few permits were issued for re- 
turning townspeople to build fires with 
which to cook and keep warm. As yet 
there is not in evidence any movement 
by the city authorities or the insurance 
companies or organizations to make a 
systematic correction of the numerous 
defects known to exist as a result of 
the explosion, although it is considered 
certain that a number of fires will re- 
sult during the coming winter from 
damaged chimneys. 

After the militia left the town and 
the inhabitants returned to their homes, 
they of course found them in various 
conditions of dilapidation. One man 
lighted a fire in a stove and it would 
not burn. Upon investigation it was 
found that the chimney had been 
knocked down and was lying on the 
floor of the garret. 


Busy Issuing Permits 


The only persons allowed. to return 
to the town while the militia was there 
were the city officials and those who 
had permits to visit their homes. The 
mayor for a time did nothing but sign 
these permits and identify residents 
who were unknown to the militia. 
When a man received a permit he was 
told to walk in the middle of the street’ 
to his home—to keep away from the 
sidewalks. Up the street would come 
a fellow and he would be stopped at 
the first corner and told to produce 
his permit. After doing this a few 
times he would carry it in his hand 
and" wave it excitedly at each sentry. 
A corporal would see that he entered 
only the house designated on the per: 
mit as being his and he was watched 
until he came out and had again left 
town. 

One man was found with four watches 
he had picked up in various houses. 
The militia found money, small valu- 
ables of all kinds in the houses and 
there was an active band of crooks 
ready to take advantage of this situa- 
tion. The man with the four watches 
was—more’s the pity—a recruit be- 
longing to a squad that was about to 
go over seas. 


Stocks of Goods Exposed 


The militia found all kinds of goods 
exposed in the shop windows. The 
glass was most all out and the owners 
were driven from town so there was 
for a time no protection for the. goods 
in show windows and cases. Quan- 
tities of liquor were within easy reach 
for the thirsty man who by reason otf 
his official position or who by any 
means had obtained a permit to enter 
the town. 

As to the destruction of buildings, 
some efféctive work has been done by 
the engineers of some of the construc- 
tion and munition companies. A num- 
ber of houses were found to have been 
bulged out on the sides. In some cases 
the floor beams fell out and let the 
floors down. It was found possible in 
some cases to raise these floors and 
push the sides together with jacks, thus 
getting the building in some sort of 
hahitable condition. In other cases the 
floor beams had not pulled out so far 
and with the use of jacks, sometimes 
placed between trees and the side of 
the house. to push the house together 
again so that the floor beams caught 
and held. 


The Department of Agriculture-Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, has issued a special 
poster warning against the dangers of 
dust explosions. It calls attention to 
six explosions of this kind which killed 
39. persons, injured 60 and caused a 
property loss of $8,000,000. 
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No Unanimity About 
the Uniform Forms 


Agents Feel That They Should Have 
Been Called Into Conference About 
Their Preparation 


VIEWS OF LOCAL AGENT GIVEN 


“Trust or Commission Clause” Held 
to be Weak—Some Forms Are 
Too Long 


By OSCAR SMITH, Local Agent 

The use of uniform forms is advo- 
cated by companies for the reason that 
they promote economy, simplicity and 
uniformity in the writing of fire insur- 
ance. The economy secured is of two- 
fold nature—there is no necessity of 
duplication of supplies from tthe vari- 
ous companies represented in the 
agent’s office; but the greatest saving 
is in the examiner’s office where stand- 
ardized daily reports may be more 
quickly passed along with the feeling 
that no jokers are being overlooked. 
Should Have Conferred With Agents 

No one denies the fact that uniform 
forms are desirable from many points, 
but there are those who, while being 
willing to use them, feel that it would 
have been better to have called into 
conference some of the local agents 
when the forms were being prepared. 
It is not that the local agents feel that 
they are any wiser than the gentlemen 
preparing the forms, but they argue 

- that sometimes experience has been a 
dear teacher and naturally one having 
learned in that school is prepared’ to 
avoid a repetition of the same trouble. 
Discussed At. Cleveland 

At the last annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents the subject of Uniform Forms 
was mentioned but not discussed upon 
the floor of the convention. It was 
not thought proper to agitate the mat- 
ter. 

But in the corridors one could hear 
reference to these forms, not in a dis- 
paraging way however. Such refer- 
ences as were made were in the form 
of constructive criticism and it is felt 
sure if these could have been presented 
prior to their. publication the changes 
could have been easily agreed wpon. 
TI say this not as criticism of the gen- 
telmen in charge of the uniformity 
committee, for they are most worthy 
gentlemen and very much overworked 
and sometimes -have failed to catch 
some important points which were 
overlooked until the forms were print- 
ed and sent out in some of the states. 
The local agents caught these errors 
and in one state of the Western Union 
territory the oversight was sufficiently 
serious as to warrant the reprinting 
ef certain forms. 

In the case of the forms sent out 
in Minnesota there have been some 
questions raised which merit some con- 
sideration according to our way of 
thinking. In the “trust or commission 
clause” in the mercantile stock form 
reference is made to the “delivery” of 
goods. It reads as follows, “this item 
shall also cover such merchandise held 
in trust, or on commission, or sold but 
not delivered.” When one investigates 
the meaning of “delivered” one finds 
that the act of paying money on the 
part of the purchaser and accepting it 
on the part of’ the seller constitutes 
“delivery,” even when the goods are 
not “removed” at the time the delivery 
takes place—at times being permitted 
to remain for several hours or days as 
the case may be. In this case the pur- 
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Manager’s Council 
On Forms Meets 


GODDARD, BOSTON, CHAIRMAN 


Now Considering Questions Arising in 
Application of Uniform Rules 
and Clauses 


The companies’ uniform forms and 
clauses were compiled after long and 
careful conferences of a committee, 
the chairman of which is F. W. Jen- 
ness, of the Rochester department of 
the Great American. After receiving 
the final o.k. from the companies the 
forms and clauses were sent to the 
rating associations for adoption. Atl 
of them have been adopted in some 
form or manner. The most optimistic 
did not believe that the book would 
be unanimously endorsed in the field, 
but it consisted of the hardest kind 
of conscientious expert work and 
thought, the best forms that could be 
adopted. 

A managerial council has been 
formed for the purpose of considering 
new developments regarding the forms, 
and this council will give close atten- 
tion to all criticisms. C. M. Goddard, 
secretary of the New England Ex- 
change, is chairman, and the first meet- 
ing of the council, consisting of rating 
bureau managers from New England 
and Middle States, was held in New 
York on Wednesday. 


chaser’s insurance does not protect the 
goods, neither does the seller’s and in 
the event of a loss or damage from 
fire the goods would be unprotected by 
insurance. If, as some argue, the word 
“removed” were substituted the seller’s 
insurance would still protect and the 
buyer could get other goods. or re- 
ceive the money. Some of the more 
discriminating agents are substituting 
the word “removed” for “delivered” 
and the companies are raising no ob- 
jection. 
Print One Form On Both Sides 


Objection is made to form No. 15A 
of the Minnesota series because it is 
printed on both sides of the paper. 
There is some merit in this, especially 
when the coinsurance clause, which is 
on the back, must be signed by both 
the assured and agent. This might 
have been avoided by the use of smaller 
type and reduction of the “leading.” 

In form No. 98 of the same series 
objection is found in the amount of 
verbiage, it being claimed that a much 
shorter form could be used with the 
same result. Instead of mentioning 
each article specifically as well as in 
general terms it is claimed that the 
general terms are sufficient—‘‘On all 


household and kitchen furniture, goods, — 


wares, fixtures and utensils, useful and 
ornamental (the property of assured 
and all members of assured’s family) 
not belonging to and constituting a 
permanent part of the building, all only 
while contained in, or attached to the 
es oS aS SbOLY Aaccenee ee TOOL .ce cee 
building, etc.” 

It is argued that these and other 
seeming inconsistencies might have 
been avoided had a conference com- 
mittee seriously considered them. be- 
fore being promulgated—amd there is 
some merit in their argument. 


BROKERS DO FINE WORK 
With returns incomplete the Brokers 
Association sold about $3,600,000 of 
bonds in the Fourth Liberty Loan cam- 
paign. 
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Bae Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. 


FOR 65 YEARS— 


THE CONTINENTAL has built its name to 
stand for all that is best in fire insurance. 


FAIR DEALING has won it a leading place 
among agents and the insuring public. 
CONSTRUCTIVE management has assured its 


growth in the past and assures a continuation of 
progress in the future. 


FINANCIAL strength insures stability and 
guards against any conflagration danger. 
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Local Association 
For Philadelphia 


AUTOMOBILE AGENTS MEMBERS 


Not Seeking Higher Commissions—Will 
Have Stamping Bureau—Main 
Thing Order 


There is to be an association of au- 
tomobile insurance local agents in 
Philadelphia under the direction of a 
governing committee composed of Rob- 
ert M, Coyle, chairman; Walter Chase, 
of Henry W. Brown & Co., and Alfred 
Hare, of Hare & Chase. Particular at- 
tention will be given to brokerage con- 
ditions. 

Through this organization it is ex- 
pected that opinion among the agents 
will be crystalized and that as a body 
they will be enabled to present recom- 
mendations to the Conference regard- 
ing rules, rates and other matters, 
which will be considered workable and 
can be approved. There is also to be 
a stamping bureau. 

As yet there is no change in the Phil- 
adelphia rule. 

Getting Closer Together 

The special committee on the Phil- 
adelphia agency conditions met there 
with the local men last Monday. There 
was much more harmony displayed at 
this meeting than was manifest at sev- 
eral others held a month or two ago, 
where practically the same things ac- 
complished mow were attempted unsuc- 
cessfully. There is not now the same 
urgent demand for high or higher com- 
missions. Local sentiment has evident- 
ly developed to the point of believing 
that the evils of high commissions 
are in the end worse than those which 
attend a lower scale of compensation. 
One agent even favored lower commis- 
sions if the business can be kept in 
the old channels, where he claims it 
rightly belongs. 

The subjects brought before the 
meeting. were talked over at consider- 
able length. One long threatened resig- 
nation from the Conference blew over 
as it has on several previous occasions. 

To Restore Order 

The Philadelphia situation has been 
a trying one for a long time and it 
now looks as though the agents were 
prepared to submit a workable plan to 
overcome the existing difficulties. A 
number of schemes have been tried and 
now it would appear 'that any plan 
which will restore order and provide a 
reasonable rate of commission will be 
readily accepted. The next step is to 
get all the local men together in the 
organization. 

Those at the meeting are H. K. Rem- 
ington, Clarence Yerkes, Leonard M. 


PLEA FOR LIGHTNING RODS 


Made By .New Hampshire Fire—Says 
There Are A Dozen Good 
Brands 


The lightning has exacted an unusu- 
ally heavy toll during the past summer 
from the agricultural districts of the 


country, says the New Hampshire Fire 
in “Whittlings.”” There has béen an im- 
mense loss of property and the destruc- 
tion of invaluable stores of farm prod- 
ucts. 


The modern lightning rod, properly 
installed, seems to be a potent protec- 
tion against lightning damage. It has 
the unqualified approval of the Govern- 
ment and of the insuzance experts. It 
would seem that the up-to-date farmer 
ought to atford this safeguard and 
charge it up as a necessity. 

It is not the policy of “Whittlings” 
to act as an advertising agent for any- 
thing but insurance and it is not the 
intention to boom any special make of 
lightning conductor, as a matter of fact 
there are more than a dozen brands 
that have been inspected and approved 
and bear the label of the “Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories.”’ Any rod thus ap- 
proved is presumably efficient for the 
service. 

In all cases the installation of these 
equipments is accompanied by some 
form of bond or guaranty that would 
appear to prove the implicit faith of the 
lightning rod men in the practical 
yalue of the protection furnished. 


SPRINKLER INTERESTS BUSY 

There is still much activity among 
sprinkler insurance interests to have 
sprinklered plants placed in the prior- 
ity class to receive coal to keep the 
plants from freezing next winter. 
Owners are being warned of an auto- 
matic advance in rates if systems are 
not kept in working order. Consider- 
able trouble is experienced with co- 
tenants who never have much of a 
supply of coal on hand. The real es- 
tate men are co-operating, as well as 
the Mayor’s committee in New York, 
and the fuel administrator. 


ALLOTMENT FOR WASHINGTON 

The Great American has allotted 
$750,000 of its Liberty loan subscrip- 
tion of the Fourth issue to the Riggs 
National Bank of Washington, D. C., 
at the solicitation of the Libezty Loan 
Insurance Committee of that city. 


Addis, Louis- C. Madeira, Charles C, 
Simpson, Harold Haskins, Frank C. 
Hatfield, George Y. Shermer, W. E. 
Bates, Fred Kortebein, B. W. Wood, 
Benjamin Harrigan and F. Roland 


O’Brien, 


Capital Stock, all “cash 


serve, Legal Standard 


H. A. Smith, President 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, 


eter ew eeeees 


Unsettled Losses and other Claims.. 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


- Total Assets” January 1, 1918 


Dee cinmieseed oeieeteaisraels(a.nie 6 $2,000,000.00 
Re-insurance Re- 

aio e Gae mw naiques otalptetneemigtacy aust bis 11,073,438.19 

oe¥aew 2,168,701.64 
a Vobictitele 5:4 .-»  3,980,020.79 

a oo Sheree we eee » $19,222,160.62 


F. D. Layton, Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T, Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B, Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
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of Watertoron. 11.2. 


65th Annual Statement 


Agwete 5}. 5e. 5d. coe Cae dedciokoBo es $5,574,008.60 
Liabilities 2,923,025.51 
Capital ast. vcssseeoace 500,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000,00 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 


F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special 


AG ONU eee fais NEW YORK STATE 


POORLY WORDED AD 


Announcement of Auction of Some 
Shares of Great American Gave 
Wrong Impression 


Bungling disregard for the interest 
of a large financial institution charac- 
terized: the preparation of the adver- 
tisements which appeared last week an- 
nouncing the sale by the enemy alien 
custodian of certain rights to purchase 
additional stock in the Great American 
Insurance Company. 


Fortunately, the Great American is 
so well known to business and insur- 
ance men that the wrong impression 
conveyed by the advertisements—that 
the entire company was to be sold— 
had no weight among them. In cases 
of this kind it is only the uninformed 
and, unfortunately, a few persons who 
seek personal advantage in distorting 
facts, who harbor wrong impressions. 

The rights in the stock formerly held 
by alien enemies were sold for $272,250 
to Potter, Choate & Prentice, a stock 
and bond brokerage firm in New York. 
There were 140 shares altogether, 
which is less than 7 per cent. of the 
total outstanding. As the transaction 
involved considerable money there 
were few bidders. After the nature 
and possible effect of the advertisement 
had been brought to the attention of 
the enemy alien officials, they indicated 
their willingness to make amends by 
issuing any statement deemed neces- 
sary and proper, but nothing further 
was done as it was evident that in a 
short time the effect the publicity could 
have upon the company would be dis- 
sipated. 


“CARELESS AMERICA” 


Film Produced Under Direction of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“Careless America,” a film produced 
under the direction and shown through 
the courtesy of H. S. Firestone, presi- 
dent of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., was first shown at a private ex- 
hibition at Rector’s in New York on 
Washington’s Birthday of this year. 
This film is a plea for the conserva- 
tion of the man power of the nation 
and vividly pictures the more common 
of the accidents which daily add to 
our enormous list of dead and injured. 
The most outstanding fact presented 
is the utter carelessness to which most 
of these accidents are due and _ illus- 
trates the very simpleness by which 
most of them may be prevented. - Up 
to October 1, the picture has been 
shown in 2,015 theatres averaging three 
exhibitions a day in each. With an 
average seating capacity of 900 and 
three shows a day, it is estimated that 
5,440,500 people have viewed this pic- 
ture. Over a hundred prints of the 


film are used simultaneously to show 
the picture. 


Kenneth A. Bailey, son of President 
Bailey, of the American of Newark, who 
joined the ambulance service earlier in 
the war, has been made a lieutenant in 
the 102d field force. He is a graduate 
of the Saumar Field Artillery School, 
France. 


Surplus United States Statement... 
Surplus Home Office Statement 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Surplus 


3 So. William St. 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


.$ 461,101 
11,727,022 


$830,156 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF 
LONDON, ENG. 

$1,348,075 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Surplus United States State- 
ment A 
Surplus Home Office Statement .$7,433,611 


NEW YORK 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 


Cash Capital 
Net Surplus .... 


cere e 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... 


DANIEL H; DUN 


ray Vice-President and Troasurer;, 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Preaident ~ 


A 


-$1,250,000.00 


Use nto Gin: Dea Oee CLeae 


.$3,634,971.20 


ent 
Te) ASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistan\” Secretary 
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THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


, 
October. 26,1918 


C. D. Ross President 
of New Brunswick 


YEARS 


VICE- PRESIDENT © TWO 


Will Continue Poliey Mapped Out By 
Late President Viehmann, 
Says New President 


Charles D. Ross has been elected 
president of the New Brunswick Fire 
Insurance Company, of which the late 
George A. Viehmann was president. 
Mr. Ross has been associated with Mr. 
Viehmann ever since the latter ac- 
quired control of the company, which 
was organized in 1826. Soon after join- 
ing the New Brunswick he was made 
secretary which position he held until 
made vice-president two years ago. He 
is a level-headed underwriter, in whom 
the agents of the company ‘have every 
confidence. 

His Policy 

In a talk with The Hastern Under- 
writer Mr. Ross said: 

“IT hope to be able to continue the 
policy as carried on by President Vieh- 
mann, and do not anticipate any radi- 
cal change in the conduct of it.” 


INSURED IS NOT GAMBLING 


SAYS 
The “Policyholder,’ of Manchester, 
England, prints this letter, sent by O. 


C. Adamson, a Manchester insurance 
man: 

Sir,—I was much interested in your 
article in last week’s issue on the dif- 
ference between fire and marine insur- 
ance. I would, however, like to inform 
you that I have insured four clients, 
in this country, by fire policies, and 
the policies have covered the goods 
for an agreed value, which includes a 
profit. 

To give you one instance, 148 bales 
were insured. The market value of 
each bale was given, and the agreed 
‘ insured value of each bale was given, 
and they were insured for £22,730, and 
it was stated on the policy that the 
value per bale included 25 per cent. 
profit. I believe this method of insur- 
ance would not have been entertained 
before the war, but when goods are 
packed for shipment and the foreign 
buyers have paid for them, they re- 
quest their merchants here to insure 
the goods for a certain amount, which 
will, in the event of a total loss, se- 
cure a profit for the purchasers. 

Personally, if this method of insur- 
ance is continued and only applicable 
to goods in public storage warehouses, 
or, in other words, in such places as 
to eliminate the moral hazard, I can- 
not see that it is an objectionable way 
of doing business. It does not- mean 
that the insured are gambling. They 
are only endeavoring to insure the 
goods for the same amount which they 
would reasonably hope to sell them at, 
if they had obtained possession of the 
goods. 


TRANSFERRED TO HARRISBURG 


Fred J. Schultz, who has represented 
the Franklin in Western Pennsylvania, 
has .been transferred to Harrisburg; 
and given supervision of the South- 
eastern counties for the Home and 
Franklin. The field looked after by 
him in Western Pennsylvania, has been 
given to special agent C. H. Knoche, 
representing the Home as special in 
that territory. -C, H. Bissell, who has 
been doing inspection work, has been 
made special agent and assistant to 
Mr. Knoche. ‘ 


TOWNSEND BUCKLEY DEAD 


Townsend Buckley, of the local de- 
partment of the Pacific Fire, died last 
week of pneumonia. Mr. Buckley has 
been with the Pacific for a number of 
years, having started with the com- 
pany on leaving school, and was held 
in high regard, ; 


MACONACHY WITH NIAGARA 


Becomes Superintendent of Agencies— 
Was With Newark Fire and Later 
With Firemen’s 


J. G. Maconachy, at present with the 
Firemen’s of Newark, as manager of 
its automobile department, and in 
charge of part of the underwriting ter- 
ritory, will join the Niagara Hire as 
superintendent of agencies, and assume 
direction of the underwriting in the 
Middle Department and the State of 
New Jersey. <¥!' 

Mr. Maconachy is an active and able 
young underwriter, having been agency 
superintendent of the western depart- 
ment for the Newark Fire before en- 
gaging with the Firemen’s, and prior 
to that time he spent several years, 
both in the office and in the EHastern 
field, in the service of the Old Ameri- 
can of Philadelphia. 

This new division in the Niagara’s or- 
ganization will relieve Secretary Smith, 
who heretofore has had charge of it 
in addition to New England and New 
York State. 


DIFFERENTIAL SUGGESTED 
It has been suggested that explosion 
writing companies might substitute a 
system of differentials in place of the 
present $100 limitation clause. 


CHARLESTON APPOINTMENT 

The following Charleston, W. Va., ap- 
pointments have been made: Alliance, 
Harry Beckenstein; Automobile, W. B. 
Weaver; Home Fire & Marine, F. R. 
Bell, Jz., J. T. Crane and Miss Mame 
A. Davis. 

Walter E. Wannamacher, for four- 
teen years manager of Arnold & Wan- 
namacher, Philadelphia, died of influ- 
enza. 


Take Over Sumner 
Ballard Companies 
(Continued from page 1) 
the Alien Property Custodian until it 
can be disposed of with the advice of 
the Advisory Committee recently ap- 
pointed by Mr. Palmer, of which Jesse 
S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
for the State of New York, is chairman. 
Directors Named 
The following directors have been 
named by Mr. Palmer for the Inter- 
national Insurance Company: John 
Anderson, William H. English, Freder- 
ick J. Horne, Morgan M. Mann, Albert 
HW. Marling, James W. McCullach, Har- 
rison Nesbit, William G. Willcox, Sum- 
ner Ballard, Fritz Kortenbeutel, all of 
New York, and Alfred H. Townley, of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Ballard was president 
of the company and Mr. Kortenbeutel 
was secretary. 


FRED. S. JAMES 


LUMBER LOSSES 


The Minnesota Lumber conflagration 
losses are being handled for the West- 
ern Adjustment & Inspection Bureau, 
by Messrs. Warner, Tenny, Heiam, 
Hanson, Carley, Olson and Lyons from 
Duluth, through the branch office lo- 
cated in that city. 


AGAIN POSTPONED 
The meeting of the executive com- 
mittee and quarterly meeting of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Mid- 
cle Depariment has been again post- 
poned owing to the epidemic. 


68 William St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co, 
Niagara-Detroit Und. 


BRITISH AMERICA | 


aiBINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 
Irvin T. Bernhard 


Eagle & Br. Dom, Ins. Co. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
American Eagle Ins. Co. 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch . 


January 1, 1918 ; 
$2,192,173.14 


Assets: .)..sctescentee eee 
Surplus in United States..... 772,927.35 
Total losses paid in United : 


States from 


1874. to 1917, 
inclusive 


Pena d ern ee ee eereeee 


25,298,472.00 


19 Elm Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Ohio Farmers Ins, Co, 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 


Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA — 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET 


Telephone John 2612 


NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Francisco, California 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE ~ 
UNITED STATES 


rr MME CCU Cee 
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THE EASTERN 


Importance of Having Both Marine and War 
Risk Insurance Placed With Same Company 
Demonstrated by Loss of Steamer *‘Napoli” 


The steamer “Napoli” sailed from 


New York on June 13th, and arrived Wtal. 


at Gibraltar. After leaving Gibraltar 
in convoy with about eighteen other 
vessels bound for Genoa, all steamers 
navigating with extinguished lights un- 
der Admiralty instructions, including 
the steamer “Napoli,” they encountered 
another convoy navigating with ex- 
tinguished lights, traveling in an op- 
posite direction, and the steamer “Na- 
poli” came in collision with one of 
these vessels, sank and became a total 
Joss. 

Originally American underwriters 
thought that this loss would be a ma- 
rine loss. The case was taken up by 
the National Institute of Insurance in 
Italy for arbitration whether the same 
was a marine or war loss, and from re- 
cent advices received from Italy, this 
Institute has decided ‘that the loss is 
a war loss. Of course, this decision is 
not binding on American or English 
underwriters, and what course they will 
pursue will have to be established. In 
the meantime, shippers who have their 
marine and war risk insurance placed 
in different companies will have to 
await the final outcome of what Eng- 
lish or American underwriters decide 
to do, which will mean a large loss of 
interest on money which should be re- 
covered promptly had they had both 
marine and war risk in the same com- 
panies, and in fact might, for the time 
being, financially embarrass some firms 


who are operating with a small capi- 
If both classes of insurance were 
placed with the same companies, there 
could be absolutely no question raised, 
and the loss would be promptly paid. 

Cases of this kind have happened in 
the past and will happen again, and it 
is to the interest of the shippe vs, as 
well as the underwriters, to have both 
kinds of insurance on risks which they 
assume, so the underwriter cannot be 
involved in any controversies with his 
assured, which are bound to arise in 
cases of this kind. 

Recently the steamer ‘“Telesfora,”’ 
bound for a French port, was sunk un- 
der similar conditions, but the captain 
of the “Telesfora”’ was held guilty of 
improper navigation, as with proper 
navigation the Joss could have been 
avoided, and the French courts decided 
that the loss was a marine loss, and 
quite a number of shippers had to wait 
more than a year before they could 
collect their insurance, until it was 
finally decided. what kind of a loss it 
was. 

These two cases demonstrate abso- 
lutely the necessity for having both 
classes of insurance in the same com- 
panies, and also demonstrate that the 
companies must be careful in paying 
losses where they have only one kind 
of insurance, until it has been legally 
established on which underwriter the 
claim falls. 

OBSERVER. 


Marine Brokers 
Want Facilities 


PLAN SEVERAL NEW COMPANIES 


Cautious of Buying Charters Because 
of Manufacturers Lloyds Experi- 
ence—Out-of-Town Firms Active 


It became known in New York this 
week that three marine brokerage firms 
are planning to develop new underwrit- 
ing facilities in the near future. One 
ef these firms has arranged for the 
marine agency of two Western fire in- 
surance companies which up to now 
have not written marine insurance. 
One of the others has raised the capital 
to form new company facilities and 
‘the third firm has been seeking to buy 
and rehabilitate one or more of the 
charters of defunct New York State 
fire insurance companies which are 
known to be on the market. 

In each of the three instances above 
mentioned, the firms have their prin- 
cipal offices in cities other than New 
York, and the underwriting facilities 
which they plan will also come from 
other sections. 

In addition to these firms, The East- 
ern Underwriter is advised that two 
local offices plan expansion, one along 
automobile lines and the other with 
surplus fire insurance facilities. 

That there has been a strong tend- 
ency in this direction is seen in the 
number of brokerage houses and affili- 
ated interests which have developed 


new underwriting facilities in the past 
vear or so, included among which are 
Johnson & Higgins, Ream, Ives & 


Wrightson, Frank B. Hall & Co., R. A. ’ 


Corroon & Co., and Finn, Sandberg & 
Co. 

Considerable of this activity origi- 
nally took the form of an effort to buy 
the various charters which are for sale 
but-there was an anxiety among the 
brokers not to duplicate the experience 
of the purchasers of the charter of the 
Manufacturers Lloyds. ‘This charter 
was originally owned by interests iden- 
tified with the Globe & Rutgers, under 
which management marine insurance 
had been transacted. Under the new 
management a ruling was discovered 
which precluded the writing of marine 
under the charter of the association 
as it stood. 


HAS $655,000 OF BONDS 


American Merchant Marine’s Purchases 
Included In Increases Of Capital 
and Surplus 


The American Merchant Marine sub- 
seribed to $520,000 of the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan, which with its holdings of 
the First, Second and Third loans 
makes the company’s total in Liberty 
Bonds $655,000. 

In addition to the above, the com- 
pany has $139,500 par value of the 
Second and Third bonds paid in by the 
stockholders on September 30 when 
the capital of the company was in- 
creased from $200,000 to $300,000. The 
surplus was also increased by $400,000 
making it $1,147,099 as of September 
30. 
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SURPLUS 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 
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$793,852.75 


PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


DMcComB 


INCORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street 
MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


O. 


New York 


of Newark, N. J. 
of Newark, N. J. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


Telephone Hanover 2054 


Established 1898 


Marine Insurance’ 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


45 Wall St. NEW YORK 


WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 


15 WILLIAM STREET, 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


MARINE LECTURES 


University Having Stimulated Interest 
In Subject Should Insist Upon 
Interesting Talks 


New York University did a good 
turn for the insurance clerks when it 
announced that it would give a series 
of lectures on the subject of Marine 
Insurance. Unfortunately, the course 
started with a great deal of flourish 
and in the original class there were 
some underwriters drawn to the lec- 
tures by the attractive titles given in 
the prospectus. Some offices enrolled 
their principal clerks, who attended 
for a time. 

The first series of lectures turned 
out to be too elementary for many of 
the auditors, a number of whom drop- 
ped out. ‘The present series has 


NEW YORK 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co, 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


started somewhat better. And it is 
hoped that there will be a constant 
striving for a high standard so that 
this very desirable and needed form 
of education will not be handicapped 
and those who are attending the course 
will not be disappointed. 


ANNUAL DANCE NOVEMBER 1 


The fourth annual reception and 
dance of the Insurance Baseball League 
will be held at the Palm Garden, No- 
vember 1. 


Many banks, financial institutions, 
mortgage companies, etc., will not grant 
loans without the explosion insurance 
cover. 


Charles L. Henry, for a number of 
years with Weed & Kennedy, has been 
made office manager for C. R. Ebert 
& Co, ' 
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Legal Forms To 
Enter France 


COMPILED BY ALB. SMEESTERS 


Seven Documents Required But No 
Deposit—Re-Insurance Treaties 
Must Be Listed 


The legal documents required to en- 
ter an insurance company in France 
are contained in a pamphlet which is 
being sent to American companies by 
the firm of Alb. Smeesters, of Paris. 
Separate forms are required of re-in- 
surance and direct upderwriting com- 
panies. The general ferms for all com- 
panies are as follows: 


41. Letter designating a responsible 
agent. 


2. Undertaking to be written on let- 
ter head of the company. 


3. Certified list of the board of di- 
rectors, giving their names, addresses 
and nationality. 


4. List of shareholders with their 
names, addresses, nationality and the 
number of shares belonging to each of 
them. 


5. A copy of the report of the last 
meeting of the board of directors which 
was held before the war. 


6. Two copies of the memorandum of 
association or certificate of imcorpora- 
tion. 

7. A list of the re-insurers of the 
company’s French business which may 
be sent direct to Mr. Sumien, Conseil- 
ler Juridique au Ministere di Travail 
& de la Pervoyance Sociale, 80 rue de 
Varenne, Paris. 

A suitable form of letter designating 
a responsible agent and translated into 
French is as follows: 


“Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
Sociale, Paris. 
“Monsieur le Ministere: 

‘‘Nous vous prions d’agréer, comme 
agent responsable, conformément a la loi 
sur les réassurances du 15 Février 1917, 
Monsieur. _ (address) 
notre représentant a Paris. 

“Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Ministre, 
l’expression de notre houte considération.”’ 

The usual form of undertaking trans- 
lated into French is as follows: 


ale soussigné (nom et domicile de 1’as- 
sureur), m "engage vis a vis de M. le Min- 
istre du Travail a ne réassurer aucun risque 
concernant une personne, un bien ou une 
responsabilité en France ou en Algérie aux 
entreprises ou assureurs étrangers figurant 
sur toute liste arrétée par le Ministre du 
Travail et publiée au Journal Officiel, con- 
formément aux prescriptions de l'article 
Ier., 2° alinéa de la loi du 15 Février 1917, 
et A ne céder aucune réassurance a une 
société ou a un assureur qui n’aurait pas 
pris vis-a-vis de moi ce méme engagement 
formel, qui sera imposé a chacun des ré- 
trocessionnaires successifs par le cédant 
immédiat. 

“Je déclare avoir avisé mon ré assureur 
et l’avoir invité a aviser son rétrocession- 
naire que toute infraction au présent en- 
gagement ou tout refus de le prendre en- 
trainerait l’inscription sur la liste noire 
dressée par le Ministére du Travail.’’ 

For direct underwriting the follow- 
ing two documents should be issued on 
French stamped paper (1) to bear the 
stamp of the conipany; (2) to be signed 
by two directors and the secretary; 
(3) ito be certified by a notary public 
that Messrs. A and B are directors and 
Mr. C secretary of the company, and 
that the company’s seal has been regu- 
larly affixed thereby legally binding the 
company; and (4) the signature of the 
notary to be legalized by the French 
Consul. 

The first document is: tes 

La/Société 2%). ee ese ae 


a responsabilité limitée dite 
dont le siége social'esta a 


THE EASTERN 


DECLARE qu'elle se propose d’exploiter 
en France (Algérie comprise )les assurances 
maritimes ou fluyiales de toute nature. 

ELLE S’ ENGAGE 4 payer les droits et 
amendes de timbre et d’enregistrement de 
l’espéce qui pourront étre dus en France, 
Algérie comprise, pour l’agence qu’elle se 
propose d’établir a PARIS, (address) et dont 
le titulaire est Monsieur (name of agent, ) 
a raison des contrats d’assurances qui ser- 
ont souscrits et signés A PARIS. 

ELLE désigne, a cet effet, comme repré- 
sentant responsable (Banque) 


Seerctaire;... 5 vpn cs 5 | ae ee 
DECLARE qu'elle posséde ou exploite en 
FRANCE une agence, établie 4 PARIS, 
(address) qui aura pour objet les assurances 
Maritimes ou Fluviales de toute nature dont 
le titulaire est Monsieur(name of agent.) 

ELLE S’ENGAGE 4 payer la taxe sur 
les revenus et les amendes qui seront ex- 
igibles en France a raison de toutes les 
valeurs frangaises. 

ET DESIGNE pour représentant respon- 
sable (Banque) 


JAPANESE STUDYING HERE 


S. Suyenari, of the Yokohama Fire, 
Marine, Transit & Fidelity Insurance 
Company, Yokohama, who is studying 
marine insurance at a Beaver Street 
office, will translate some English ma- 
rine insurance books into Japanese, for 
study in that country. 


Y. ASAI LEAVES 


Y, Asai, of the Osaka Marine Insur- 
ance Company, of which he is manag- 
ing director, has left New York for 
Japan, after some important business 
dealings here. 
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CRICKET CLUB’S PROGRESS 
The formation and the first game of 
the Marine Insurance Cricket Club 
was much discussed on Beaver Street 
this week. While the game with the 
Staten Island Cricket Club resulted in 
a defeat the score run up by the ma- 
rine men surprised those of their as- 
sociates who know the intricacies of 
the game. Frank Gasson, of the Sec- 
ond Russian, headed the team and was 
ably seconded by Howell Brockie, of 
Curtin & Brockie, of Philadelphia, who 

personally accumulated sixty runs. 


MORRILL & THOMLINSON, INC. 


A. F. Morrill of 82 Beaver Street has 
taken into partnership E. Thomlinson, 
under the firm name of Morrill & 
Thomlinson, Inc. The newly formed 
corporation will carry on Mr, Morrill’s 
existing general insurance business, 
and intends to specialize in marine in- 
surance and the adjusting of averages. 
Mr. Thomlinson was formerly asso- 
ciated with Despard & Company. 


MARINE NATIONAL BOARD MEETS 

A meeting of the National Board of 
Marine Underwriters was held yester- 
day in the offices of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual. The entrance of marine com- 
panies to foreign territory was one of 
the subjects discussed. 


HUSON ON TORPEDOED VESSEL 


Frank T. Huson, formerly connected 
with the Baltimore firm of McComas- 
Kroh-Insley Co., and who for some 
months has been a ‘yeoman in the 
navy, was on board the Ticonderoga. 
sunk by a submarine in THuropean 
waters recently, and no word has been 
received concerning his fate. It jis 
supposed that he was lost. Young 
Huson was quite popular in fire insur- 
ance circles in Baltimore and was only 
22 years old. 
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Additional Facts 


On Explosives 


CLASSIFICATIONS BY BUREAU 


Extensive Index to Character of Many 
Compounds Known to Munition 
Makers 


Explosives manufacturing operations 
have been classified by the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau and the governing committee of 
the New Jersey Bureau, as explained 
in The Hastern Underwriter last week. 
There are two groups in the classifica- 
tion, the first relating to charging and 
loading and Group II, which relates 
to manufacturing operations alone. In 
further elucidation of Group II the Bu- 
reau has prepared the following ex- 
planatory notes indicating the scope of 
the classifications in that group as 
follows: 

1. ‘Classification 4790 “T.N.T. Mfg.” covers 
the -nitrating of toluene, also the manufacture 
of Hexanitrodiphenylamine, Trilite (TIN 
Trimol (T.N.T.), Trotyl ((T.N.T.). 

2. Classification 4791 “Fulminate Mfg.” _is 
intended to cover substances having au in- 
tense chemical action, similar to mercury salt 
of fulminic acid, mercury fulminate, picrates 
of lead, @éalcium, barium, and copper. 

3. (Classification 4792. “Nitroglycerine, Ex- 
plosive Gelatine and Dynamite Mfg.” covers 
all explosives having a 15 per cent. content of 
nitroglycerine (except where an explosive is 
specifically considered under an _ individual 
classification) such as: 

Dinitro Glycerine 

Mononitro Glycerine 

Nitro Diglycerine 

Nitroglycerine ~ 
. Wetter Dynamite 

Grisoutite 

Nobel Andeer Powder 

Mica Powder 


Hercules Powder 
Rhexite Powder 
Rexite Powder 
Rhoenix Powder 
Ammonia Dynamite 
Castellanos Powder 
Blasting Gelatine 
Gelignite 


Forcite Ammonia Gelatine 
Rhenish Dynamite Ammonia Gelignite 
Rend Rock Grisoutine Favier 
Atlas Powder Avtrigrison 
Carbite Forcite 

Carbonite Carbo Gelatine 
Stonite Coronite 

Kynite Gesilit 

Dualline Fordit 

Judson Powder Celtite 

Giant Powder Geloxite 

Vigorite Stowite 

Vulcan Powder Dexite 
Lithofracteur Dynobel 


Lignin Dynamites 


4. Classification 4514—Picric Acid’ covers 
the nitration of Phenol and the manufacture of 
explosives which have a like degree of sen- 
sitiveness (except those explosives which have 
been placed in special classifications) such as: 

Picric Acid, (Trinitrophenol) Trinitro- 
cresol (Cresylite-Ecrasite), Trinitroanisole 

Trinitroxylene, Ammonium Picrate. 

5. Classification 4793 ‘“Tetryl Mfg.” covers 
the nitration of aniline for explosives—i.e., 
such products as: 

Tetryl (Tetranitro-Methyl-Aniline), Tet- 
ranitroaniline, Hexite. 

6. Classification 4794 “Nitro Starch Mfg.” 
covers the nitration of starches, sugars, dex- 
trine—i.e., such products as: 

‘Nitrostarch, Nitro Dextrine, Nitro Mannite. 

7. ‘Classification 4796 “Smokeless Powder 
Mfg. (single base)” covers the manufacture of 
smokeless powder mixtures which are free from 


nitro glycerine, such as: 7 
Felixite Maxim-Nordenfelt 
Pimrose Normal Powder 
Potentite Van Forster Powder 
Cooppal No.land K.S. Schultze Powder 
Tonite Amberite 
E.C. Powder Cannonite 
Poudre B Poudre Pyroxylee 


Walered Powder WwW Powder 

8.Classification 4797 “Smokeless Powder Mfg. 
(double base)’”’ covers those smokeless powder 
mixtures which contain nitro glycerine (ex- 
cept where otherwise specifically enumerated 
in special classification, such as: 

Ballastite Powder, Cordite, Solenite, Axite 
Ruby, Kolax, Cellulose (nitro) Derivative 
Powders, duPont Powder. 

Colt’s Pistol Ammunition, Grenner’s Pow- 
der, Rifleite, Kynoch’s Powders, Plastomen- 
ite, Smokeless Powders Containing Picrates. 


THOMAS NELSON PAYS VISIT 

Thomas Nelson, comptroller of the 
Chicago Bonding, was in New York this 
week visiting some of ithe principal 
agencies of the company in the East. 
Mr, Nelson started in New York with 
the Ocean, later going to Indianapolis 
with the Prudential Casualty and be- 
coming comptroller of “the Chicago 
Bonding when the two companies were 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Federal Contract 

Bonds Hazardous 
OFFICIAL ACTS SWELL LOSSES 
Washington Chafes Under What it 


Regards as Unwarranted Rates 
and Rules 


It is apparent that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is still not entirely satisfied 
with the rates and practices obtaining 
in connection with the execution of 
surety bonds running to the govern- 
ment on war contract work. In fact 
evidences are not lacking that Wash- 
ington officials are seriously consider- 
ing a further broadening of govern- 
ment influence in the surety field, with 
a department head—an experienced in- 
surance man—to care for the govern- 
ment’s interests in this respect, with 
the object of regulating the surety 
business and preventing alleged harsh 
treatment toward contractors and the 
government by corporate sureties. 


If in the twenty-five years of active 
relationship between the government 
and corporate sureties, taking the act 
of August 13, 1894 as the practical 
beginning of that relationship, those 
with an intimate acquaintance with 
surety conditions would be surprised 
if the gross premiums had exceeded 
t>®2 losses o7 government bonds, with- 
out regard to expenses of the under- 
writers at all. The reason the busi- 
ness has been unprofitable is that there 
is no method of underwriting yet 
known, save the exaction of cash col- 
lateral for the full amount of the bond, 
that will prevent the losses occasioned 
by the arbitrary and destructive meth- 
ods of the government officials having 
charge of these contracts and the wide 
scope of the sureties obligation under 
the Federal statute. 


Construction Contracts 


Beginning with a form of contract 
that gives the government representa- 
tive almost sole and arbitrary power 
as to the application of its terms; un- 
der an act of Congress giving sub- 
contractors unto the, third and fourth 
generation the right of direct recourse 
to the surety for work done and ma- 
terial furnished on the contract; cov- 
ered by a form of bond open and un- 
conditional, allowing changes without 
the surety’s consent or motification; 
ending wtih tthe Court of Claims as the 
only resort of the surety so far as dis- 
putes with the government are con- 
cerned, is it wonderful that such con- 
tracts and bonds have resulted in ex- 
perience which brought wisdom to the 
sureties and wisdom which caused a 
higher premium rate? 

Certain bonds on these contracts, 
since the war, have guaranteed the 
return of monies advanced by the gov- 
ernment, to be used for the improve- 
ment and operation of the plant on the 
contract. Relying on proper super- 
vision by the government to see that 
these funds were so applied, the surety 
companies have so guaranteed the re- 
turn of the money or the performance 
of the contracts. In one or two nota- 
ble cases the government, apparently, 
did not see that the money was prop- 
erly applied but found that it was be- 
ing used in the performance of con- 
tracts or for other purposes in which 
the government had no interest and 
thereupon, late in the day, the govern- 
ment itself took over the operation of 
the plants. It is to be presumed when 
the loss comes, if one does come, the 
surety will be called upon to pay and 
perhaps the government will expect it 
to pay and yet for the risk it is tak- 
ing the government condones merely 
a premium of 1 per cent. on the amount 


of the bond, 1 per cent. on the amount 
of the bond guaranteeing the repay- 
ment or the payment of money where 
a bank gets 6 per cent. a year for lend- 
ing money on good security! Does the 
government think this rate exorbitant? 


A Government Surety Bureau 


If the government wants to improve 
surety conditions let it first improve 
its own methods. No doubt it would 
be a good thing if the government were 
to establish a surety bureau where all 
contracts and bonds could be passed 
upon by men competent to do so and 
to whom all amendments to contracts 
would be submitted and in whom the 
power to enforce performance of con- 
tracts would be placed. This at least 
would bring about a uniformity of ac- 
tion and after a while the companies 
would understand the departments and 
know what to expect. As it is now, 
there is no uniformity of action, the 
force appears apparently to be chang- 
ing and amending bonds and contracts 
without reference to one central head. 
The government, if this were done, 
would find that the cause of trouble is 
from within and not from without and 
would find that the surety companies 
are underpaid and doing much from a 
sense of fear perhaps, but more from 
a sense of loyalty and an anxiety to 
co-operate with the government’s pur- 
pose, not its practice, that the sureties 
are not bound to do at all. 


That defaults on contracts and losses 
to surety companies are actually occa- 
sioned by mismanagement on the part 
of the government or the arbitrary and 
unwarranted methods cannot be gain- 
said in view of the experience on gov- 
ernment contracts. . 


A Post Office Contract 


Here is what the government did on 
a post office contract recently. The 
contract was about $105,000 with a bond 
for 4% that amount with two corporate 
sureties, the liability to each surety 
being limited to half the face of the 
bond, but the bond being joint and 
several, each company practically guar- 
anteeing* the solvency of the other. 
The originating surety company ar- 
ranged for joint control of the funds 
so as to be sure the money received 
on the contract was used on that con- 
tract alone and although prices had 
advanced materially as the contract 
went on, it still showed a small profit 
when it was 70 per cent. completed. 
At that time the usual monthly esti- 
mate was made for work done in the 
preceding month and the government 
representative approved the estimate 
which was sent to Washington for pay- 
ment. The department sent through a 
warrant for one division of the esti- 
mate and the contractor, after waiting 
for several days, and getting no word 
as to the other warrant, his payroll 
being due and his subcontractors ask- 
ing for their money, telephoned the 
department and was advised for the 
first time that as the capital of one 
of his sureties was impaired, it was 
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Px Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


'| Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


Holland President 
of Royal Indemnity 


A POPULAR 


INSURANCE MAN 


Went to Australia From England— 
Makes Mark Here as an Able 
Underwriter 


Charles H. Holland, general manager 
of the Royal Indemnity Company, has 
been made its president, a choice that 
will meet with wide approval through- 
out the country, as Mr. Holland is one 
of the most popular and able of all 
the casualty company officials. 

The new president of the Royal In- 
demnity has had the advantage of an 
international experience, as he was 
well known in Australian underwriting 
circles before coming to this country 
with the Royal Indemnity, and had 
experience in England before being 
transferred to Australia to do impor- 
tant organization work. Here he quick- 
ly made an impress by reason of his 
knowledge of casualty underwriting, his 
fair dealing, his willingness to help in 
conferences and to sacrifice his own 
time whenever he thought the needs 
of the business warranted it. The 
Royal Indemnity has gone ahead fast 
under his management. 

No mention of Mr. Holland should 
be made without commenting upon his 
polished manner, both in speech and 
in his greeting of people. He comes 
as near to having the.Lord Chester- 
fieldian manner of anybody in insur- 
ance, being a real gentleman of the 
old school and young in years for a 
man occupying his position. Mr. Hol- 
land is well regarded in agency circles, 
particularly by agents active in asso- 
ciations, as he has frequently appeared 
before them making addresses on vital 
insurance topics. 


S. D. CONNOLLY MISSING 


First Lieut. Stewart Dow Connolly, 
R. A. F., was reported killed in action 
last August and later reported pris- 
oner in a German camp. His father, 
Edward M. Connolly, of the National 
Surety, is now seeking definite infor- 
mation as to his fate. Lieut. Connolly, 
whose home is in Sparkill, New York. 
was, before the war, well known as 
an amateur athlete. 


Ass 


WILSON A VICE-PRESIDENT 


Jos. R. Wilson, a brother of Presi- 
dent Wilson and head of the develop- 
ment department of the U. S. F. & G. 
in Baltimore, has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. 


rr 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. This is every 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


Policy. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance 
General Building 


broker’s opportunity. Call for 


Corporation, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Equitable Forms Will 
Soon Be Ready 


TO START ON JANUARY FIRST 


Not Competing With Casualty Compa- 
nies, Says Vice-President Lunger— 
Broader Coverage 


John B. Lunger, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance ‘Society, in a 
statement to agents this week, said: 

“The work in connection with the 
new acident and health program is pro- 
gressing favorably. As you may imag- 
ine, it is net an easy task to prepare 
all the paraphernalia of policies, rate 
books, and manuals, and for the books, 
sheets and cards required for the 
records. We expect to announce our 
plans within a few weeks so that by 
January ist tie agents will have been 
able to study the contracts, familiarize 
themselves with the benefits proposed 
and he in readiness for a full twelve 
months’ campaign in 1919 for these 
classes of business. 

“Perhans it is net amiss to mention 
at this time that amongst our policy 
centracts will he two forms of especial 
value when written in connection with 
life insurance. 

“It is gratifying ts find that this 
move, on the part of the Society has 
met with a general approval in our 
ranks. in the columns of the insurance 
press, and by students of the business 
who view it as a natural and logical 
extension of the functions of a great 
life company. We are not enter- 
ing the accident and health field to com- 
pete with the casualty eompanies but 
solely to give our polievholders a 
broader coverore and to henefit our 
agents by extendine their field of use- 
fulness, thus incidentally increasing 
their earnings. An agency for the 
Equitable is now a valuable franchise, 
which will be more valuable when an 
agent can present coverage for all the 
casualties of life as for death.” 


CHARLES WHITNEY DEAD 

Charles Whitney, formerly executive 
superintendent of the General Accident, 
died at his home in Philadelphia last 
Thursday of influenza. Mr. Whitney is 
well known in New York where he 
was identified with the company’s per- 
sonnel here for a number of years. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR NAVY 

Having volunteered his services to 
the navy, Roland A. Hillas has: given 
up his Jenkintown home and has re- 
turned to New York so that Mrs. Hillas 
and their child can be near Mr. Hillas 
while he is located at Pelham Bay. 
Mr. Hillas is son of R. J. Hillas, presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Casualty. This 
addition to Uncle Sam’s fighting forces 
is in the officers’ training camp at Pel- 
ham Bay. He is a graduate of Colum- 
bia University and was manager of the 
Philadelphia office of Wilcox, Peck, 
Brown & Crosby until the time of his 
enlistment. 


The Globe Indemnity has subscribed 
$600,000 for Liberty Loan, which makes 
$1,000,000 for all loans to date. 


The Aetna and the Drive 

The Aetna and affiliated companies 
subscribed to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
for $12,400,000 of which two million 
was distributed in their various agencies 
throughout the country to co-operate 
with local districts in securing their 
quotas. The Aetna deferred payment 
plan has produced for the first three 
loans a total of over 65,000 individual 


subscribers and for the Fourth Loan 
the number already exceeds 50,000. 
The amount of subscriptions under the 
deferred plan of purchase was $6,481,- 
000 for the first three loans and the 
Fourth will amount to between five and 
6 million. President Bulkeley orig- 
inated the deferred payment plan and 
the fact that he has extended the same 
to brokers and agents in the general 
insurance fraternity, as well as to his 
employes and to numerous organiza- 
tions, and to over one hundred seventy- 
five manufacturing plants in Connecti- 
cut, tells its own story of the success 
of the plan in securing subscriptions 
to a greater extent than would other- 
wise be ‘possible. The New York 
branch office undertook in the Fourth 
as well as preceding loans, the hand- 
ling of the New York Post Office em- 
ployes whose loyal subscription was 
practically 100 per cent. 


The detailed handling of these de- 
ferred payments by the Home Office 
is interesting in that the President es- 
tablished an entirely separate office for 
that purpose called the Aetna Liberty 
Loan Office in which at the present 
time are employes to the number of 38 
whose entire time is devoted in that 
connection. 


The outdoor rally staged by the 
Agency Department of the New York 
Office in front of 100 William Street 
on Friday last ‘was very successful and 
secured upwards of $50,000 in small 
subscriptions. There were many prom- 
inent speakers present including Jack 
Monroe of the ‘Princess Pats,” several 
singers, Mr. John Cassell, editorial 
cartoonist of the “World.” Mr. Cas- 
sell’s cartoons were sold and one of 
them was auctioned off for $2,000. 
Having in mind that if a Fifth Loan 
is needed, the new story of President 
Bulkeley’s successful efforts along the 
lines above indicated will tend to en- 
courage similar efforts and consequent- 
ly guarantee the success of as many 
more loans as may be necessary, is 
not at all out of the way at this time. 

“We in the Aetna can be pardoned, 
I am sure, for a justifiable pride that 
we have in the whole-souled and un- 
divided efforts which President Morgan 
G. Bulkeley thas given in connection 
with each one of the four loans,” said 
Superintendent Morrill, of the broker- 
age and agency department. ‘Not only 
has his own energy been thrown into 
the campaigns but his instructions to 
his associates were to the general ef- 
fect that whether the Aetna did any 
insurance business or not, he did want 
his associates and the employes to do 
even more than their share of the hard 


work.” 
* * * 


No Action On Policy 
There was to have been a meeting 
last week of the special committee on 
uniform standardized health and acci- 
dent policy forms. -Another date will 
be set. 


THE EASTERN 


Thomas E. Malcom With Aetna 


Thomas E. Malcom is with the Aetna 
Companies in New York as underwriter 
in the liability and compensation de- 
partment. Mr. Malcom was formerly 
with the United States Casualty and 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 

* * * 

T. F. Haff, president pro tem of Fes- 
ter & Folsom, Inc., is in England on 
business. He has taken an active part 
in the office affairs since the death of 
Ralph Folsom. He has been with the 
corporation for six years and was known 
to the insurance fraternity for some 
time before that, when he was with 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica. 

* * * 


On Western Trip 


D. H. Cook, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the American Surety, is on a 
trip during which he will cover the 
Pacific Coast. 

* * * 


With Coast Artillery 
Kenneth Gallien, of the purchasing 
department of the American Surety, is 
now with the Ninth Coast Artillery. 


* * % 


Perfecting Boston Rating 


W. F. Moore, the plate glass rating 
expert, is making an index of the 
streets in Boston, so arranged that one 
may at once ascertain in what zone 
any risk lies and the rate for it. 

* Eo Eo 
George Harris Dead 

George Harris, head counterman in 
the New York office of the Commercial 
Casualty, died last Saturday after four 
days’ illness. He leaves a wife and two 
children. Mr. Harris was formerly 
chief auditor at the home office in New- 
ark. 

* * * 


Training At Union College 


Paul H. Gallien, of the burglary de- 
partment of the American Surety, is 
now in the officers’ training school at 
Union College, Schenectady. 


Federal Contract Bond Hazards 
(Continued from page 21) 


necessary for him to procure a new 
surety before the government would 
make any further payments. Of course 
it was impossible for the contractor 
to secure a surety bond because every 
company is loath to assume a bond on 
an uncompleted contract, ‘especially 
where the only funds standing between 
it and loss are those on the particular 
contract, so the contractor could not 
get a bond and notified the government 
and the government took no further 
action and after some days the con- 


‘tractor shut down work and after de- 


laying several months during which the 
labor and material men went elsewhere 
the government called wpon the sol- 
vent surety to complete the contract 
which of course it refused to do. 
Eight Years to Recover 

It took George B. Spearin about eight 
years to recover in the Court of Claims 
$107,000 the government owed him on 
the Brooklyn Drydock where contractor 
after contractor had failed and poured 
money into quicksand, although his 
contract contained a provision for the 
payment under such a contingency. 

The New England Equitable Insur- 
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ance Company, during the last few 
years of its career, was building post 
offices for the government on defaulted 
contract in half a dozen States and 
lost more on these contracts, it is safe 
to say, than the entire premiums col- 
lected by surety companies on such 
contracts in the last ten years. 


A Story About Concrete Barges 


Quite recently the government con- 
tracted for several concrete barges, the 
builder to supply and deliver these un- 
der the usual conditions of a supply 
contract, ownership remaining vested 
in the builder until delivery. A bond 
of $17,000 was given for which the 
surety company received $170 on a 
$170,000 contract. Without consulting 
the surety the contract was amended 
so that monthly payments were made, 
ownership vested in the government, 
and the contract practically turned in- 
to a construction contract. Thirty or 
forty per cent. of contract price being 
thus paid when it defaulted, with the 
contractor owing a little more than the 
face of the bond to the man furnish- 
ing the steel for reinforcement, it 
was obvious that the contractor would 
not be able to perform the contract 
without financial assistance. The sur- 
ety’s original protection, retained pay- 
ments, on this contract is gone, but, 
very properly, also, apparently, its lia- 
bility is destroyed. If it takes that 
position and can sustain it, from whom 
will the steel contractor recover for 
his steel? The government has de- 
stroyed his lien and the has none un- 
der the bond. Even an arraignment 
by the debtor is not recognized by the 
government. 

If the surety company had consented 
to amendment the contractor would 
have been protected. The contractor 
will suffer from the government’s mis- 
take. 


For this bond the surety received 
practically $68 after paying its expen- 


ses and this $68 is to adjust the $17, 
000 claim. Does the government con- 
sider this a high rate of premium? 

Does the government consider 1/10 
of 1 per cent. on the amount of a con- 
tract a high price to pay for a supply 
bond which covers liability for fire and 
theft of material as well as guarantee 
the performance of the contract, say, 
for manufacturing tents or making rain- 
coats or shrinking material? Does not 
the government consider the premium 
somewhat shrunken also? 

Public Official Bonds 


Some eight years ago the sureties 
were getting from $2.50 to $4.00 per 
$1,000 on the amount of bond. Public 
officials are reasonably human and the 
only incentive most of them ‘have, by 
virtue of their offices, is to gather hay 
while the political sun shines. The 
rates made at that time were made on 
the theory that a public official was not 
necessarily much better than anybody 
else, and that such an official as, say, 
the disbursing clerk of the Treasury 
department, who carries large sums o7 
money around in a hand bag, for the 
theft of which by third parties the 
surety company would be liable under 
the bond, was no better risk than was 
the cashier of a metropolitan bank sur- 
rounded by every precautionary meth- 
od to prevent loss of funds entrusted 
to him and for whose honesty alone the 
surety is responsible, and was about 
the same as the rate charged for banks, 
but the Federal Government fixed a 
rate of $1 per $1,000 on the amount of 
the bond. Of course, the surety com- 
panies should have at that time refused 
to write the bonds and the experience 
is not long enough for it to yet be 
stated that any bond guaranteeing hu- 
man character can be written at a pre- 
mium that leaves thirty cents per $1,000 
wherewith to pay the loss if a loss oe- 
curs, and that a large loss will occur 
and is bound to occur, sooner or later, 
there is no doubt. 
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permanent 
Small Lines foundation for a_ suc- 


The real 


A Sure 
Builder 


cessful agency is the 
small risk, says W. M 
Graves, liability super- 
intendent of the Chicago Bonding & 
Insurance. Not only is it well removed 
from the more active competition but 
it is easier to sell and far easier to re- 
tain. The larger proportion of such 
risks renew automatically, and if prop- 
erly handled—make good accounts. 
Take as an example a corner grocery 
store. By education you write him for 
general liability—then a little later his 
teams. Presently he gets a truck and 
turns to you to cover this. Later per- 
haps may come burglary—plate glass 
and other lines. It is really of small 
importance through which gate you 
gain the front yard of his confidence 
—the point is that the apparently 
small risk properly handled—may easily 
produce a real account and be much 
“more inclined to pay permanent divi- 
dends. 

If such a risk should be lost it is 
not a difficult matter to replace it by 
a little added effort. By making it a 
fixed practice to make three calls a 
day—and putting forth real endeavor 
on each occasion to obtain a foothold, 
before a year has elapsed the decided 
increase in the amount of business at- 
tractive both to yourself and the com- 
pany will be surprising and gratifying. 
Remember if you can sell a man one 
line of insurance you should be able 
to sell him another. 


* * * 
Dunean C. Macin- 


Writing Farmers tyre, manager of 
Through the miscellaneous 
Life Men casualty depart- 

ment, Chicago 


Bonding & Insurance, points out that 
as most people naturally associate the 
farmer with robust health and strength, 
they find it difficult to understand why 
casualty companies rate him so severe- 
ly for disability insurance. The severe 
rating is based almost entirely on the 
accident hazard, although the sickness 
feature does enter to some extent. 

This is perhaps the best time in the 
year to solicit farmers’ insurance. 
Farmers are selling big crops at high 
prices and have plenty of money. Fur- 
thermore, the average farmer buys an 
automobile as soon as he gets a little 
money ahead. 

The best way for a general agent 
to get after this class of business is 
to get in touch with as many of the 
active life insurance agents in his ter- 
ritory as possible. These men have 
probably combed the territory pretty 
earefully in their canvass for life in- 
surance, consequently they could place 
the disability proposition before the 
live insurance prospects sooner than 
anybody else. Furthermore, by secur- 
ing the services of these life insurance 
solicitors one is bound to increase ac- 
cident and health writings in other 
occupations, as the life insurance agent 
does not spend all of his time solicit- 
ing farmers. 

Millions of farm workers have had 
their wages increased and in many 
eases more than doubled. Hundreds of 
thousands of farm hands, kept from 
war to raise the crops, are able to take 
good lines of insurance and unquestion- 
ably will, if properly approached. 


* * * 


Talking about hard luck 
stories of agents the 
Standard Accident says 
that the big thought in 
‘ these times is NOT that 
business may be hard to write—but 
that it can be written. Work of every 
kind is hard in these times—the pres- 
ent generation has never experienced 
before the difficulties and hardships we 
are going through every day. Our na- 


No Alibi 
For Lack 
Of Business 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


THE EASTERN 


jon has never been confronted with 
as difficult and such a tremendously 
big job as the one it has undertaken. 
But—does anyone shrink from or ease 
up on his or her responsibilities and 
duties these times because they are 
hard? The spirit of Americanism is 
to put forth greater effort to accom- 
plish the bigger and more difficult un- 
dertakings. 

Is there really any alibi for lack of 
business? Wie may think there is, but 
is there—really? We cannot excuse 
ourselves because getting business re- 
quires hard work, because everybody 
is doing hard work and lots of it. We 
eannot deny the fact that literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of the highest paid 
workers in the history of our country 
are the livest kind of prospects because 
of their special need for protection, we 
cannot close our eyes to the tremen- 
dously real fact that notwithstanding 
the numbers gone from the ranks of 
the employed into the country’s serv- 
ice, there are still left behind a bigger 
number employed in highly paid neces- 
sary work. Never in former times of 
greatest industrial prosperity were more 
workers so satisfactorily employed. 
Never in the history of our business 
were industrial workers so universally 
in need of protection against loss of 
time. This is so because of, for one 
thing, the wage value of the worker’s 
time, and also because so many inex- 
perienced workers are.taking up work 
new to them, and they are therefore 
exposed to greater danger of injury. 
Still another reason iis the fact that 
present high pressure living conditions, 
such as the high prices of food, cloth- 
ing, ete., the shortage of coal, all go 
to make the hazard of sickness greater. 
The fact is indisputable—the need for 
insurance protection against loss of 
time is greater, more universal, more 
compelling, than it ever has been in 
the history of the business. 

What then is the duty of the insur- 
ance salesman? Can any one who is 
alive and awake in these compelling 
times fail to realize his responsibilities 
to the utmost and WORK as he has 
never worked before? 

bo * * 


Hal D. Van Gilder, of 
Denver, who represents 
the Standard Accident, 
tells his fellow agents 
what he thinks of the 
health and accident business and how 
he has succeeded. This is his story: 

I had been clerk in the District Court 
for over six years, and, like every poli- 
tician, supposed I would thold my posi- 
tion forever, when I was awakened to 
the fact that the party with which I 
was associated had gone down in de- 
feat. I had observed that several of 
my friends had made quite a success 
handling surety and court bonds, and 
I started in to handle bonds. At the 
end of a few weeks I found the re- 
turns on this class of business were 
too slow, and I then took up accident 
insurance, as the agency with which 
T was connected also handled this line 
of insurance. 

I started out to solicit accident in- 
surance without any instructions, and 
did not know the difference between 
a select and ordinary classification. I 
sold a policy to the first man I talked 
with, but it took me three hours to 
do it. The fourth week I was in the 
accident business I made $87. This 
encouraged me, as I had felt at the 
start that if I possessed half the ability 
of some other agents I could make a 
success, for I knew that I could WORK. 

After being an insurance broker for 
five and a half years, I decided it was 
time for me to secure an agency for 
myself and make a future for my busi- 
ness. It is just six years and a half 
since I began to represent the Stand- 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
e Metropolitan Office—92 William. St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1918 
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This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary. Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
D.mage). Automobile (Personal Injury. Property D-mage and Collision), Physicians. 
Druggists. Owners and Landlords, Elevator. Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler In- 
surance: Flv-Wheel Insurance 


Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Man, 


ard, and the annual premiums have 
grown from $1,200 to over $20,000— this 
for the regular department alone. 


I do not pretend to be a salesman, ° 


but I attribute my success to the fact 
that I believe in the merits of my prop- 
osition, and I know what work means. 
I cannot say that I even solicit sys- 
tematically, but I have builded my busi- 
ness around my own personality. 


ARTHUR L. AMOS DEAD 


Arthur L. Amos died October 17 of 
pneumonia. He was ill less than a 
week. Mr. Amos was burglary under- 
writer at the home office of the Mary- 
land Casualty in Baltimore. 


MERAY BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., 
1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, 
F.”0. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Phila., Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 


$825,544.20 
HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Equitable Bldg., 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSION 


Those Who Will Administer the New 
Workmen’s Compensation Law in 
Virginia 
The personnel of the Virginia com- 
mission to administer the compensa- 

tion law is composed as follows: 
Robert H. Tucker, chairman, Lexing- 
ton, Va., for several years professor 
of political economy at the Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 
Captain Charles A. McHugh, attorney 
at law, Roanoke. 


Charles G. Kisser, Richmond, for- 
merly commissioner of labor in Vir- 
ginia. 
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Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


OLD to that bond. You invested to help send the boys 


across. 
monster. 


They are over now, at grips with the German 
You expect them to hold on—hold on till the last vestige 


of autocracy is crushed out of him. Then you, too, must hold on 
—-must keep your enlisted dollars invested on the fighting line. 


It isn’t the hooray of a campaign that wins a war. 


will to hang on, to make sacrifice today, that tomorrow may 


bring victory. 


And your investment. Those bonds are 
the safest investment you ever made. 
Don’t be lured into exchanging them for 
the ‘securities’? of some suave get-rich- 
quick operator. Big returns may be 
promised, but the bigger the promised 


returns the bigger the risk. 


If you have to have money, take your 
bond to any bank and use it as collateral 
for a loan. There is no security the 
banker would rather have—nothing on 
which he will lend more willingly. 


Don’t use bonds to buy merchandise. 


The average merchant, accepting your 
bonds in trade, sells them immediately, 
thus tending to lower their market price 
and taking away from the buyer of your 
bonds the ability to lend a corresponding 
amount of money to his Government. 
Liberty Bonds are meant to help your 
country at War; are meant for invest- 


ment and to provide an incentive for 


saving and a provision for the rainy day. 


Hold fast to your Liberty Bonds. Hold © 


fast for the sake of the boys ‘‘Over 
There’. Hold fast because it is good 
business. | 
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THE SITUATION AT 
MOTOR CAR PLANTS 


Chamber of Commerce Secretary Says 
Production Re-adjustment May 
Take Year After War 


NOT MUCH STOCK IN FACTORIES 


Will Get Share of Any Surplus Steel— 
Cards to Regulate Gasoline 
May Be Issued 


Automobile insurance men were un- 
usually interested in the published re- 
port of a luncheon at the Engineers’ 
Ciub, New York, given to reporters and 
editors for motor car “echnical papers, 
by Alfred Reeves, manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of \Com- 
merce. The object of the luncheon was 
to acquaint the newspaper men with the 
inside facts relative to the automobile 
situation from the Washington stand- 
point. In brief the facts givea by Mr. 
Reeves follow: . 

1. It will take many months following 
the war—possibly a year—for the motor, 
caz plants to readjust themselves for 
the resumption of production. 

2. With stocks on hand, the evening 
up of inventories and what little pro- 
duction may possibly be permitted af- 
ter January 1, at plants which by their 
Jack of equipment and facilities cannot 
be devoted 100 per cent. to war work, 
there may be enough cars to carry some 
makers and dealers some months into 
1919. 

3. If there should be any surplus steel 
now or after January 1, the automobile 
industry will get its share. 


4. Care will be taken to supply parts to 
keep present cars running rather than 
providing for production of new ones. 
Motor truck and service station labor 
will probably be looked after fairly well. 

The Gasoline Question 

5. To meet the big demand for gaso- 
line next spring there will probably be 
put into force a card system with differ- 
ent colored cards for each month, whose 
value in gallons or even portions of a 
single gallon will be set at the time by 
the oil commission. The present con- 


sumption of gasoline averages 8,500,000 
gallons a day. 

6. Manufacturers engaged in the ex- 
port trade will be treated with indul- 
gence to take advantage of the foreign 
demand for American goods. 
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FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 
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Security 
Resources ample for 
_ all obligations. 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Service 
Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 


NEW YORK CITY 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE— STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 12867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 
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LACK OF EXPERTS 
HAMPERS JAPAN 


Life Business Making Slow Headway 
Because Experienced Managers 
Are Few—Competition Brisk 


MUCH TWISTING OF POLICIES 


S. Ebihara, of Meiji Life, Elaborates 
New Mortality Table—Experience 
Resembles France’s 


Although Japan’s life insurance busi- 
ness comes far below that in the 
West, it seems to have reached the 
limit of expansion considered in con- 
nection with national wealth and in- 
surance knowledge of the people. The 
supply of properly qualified managers 
and experts is very small, while 
graver trouble is experienced by can- 
vassers in obtaining new clients and 
they too often are obliged to decoy 
the clients of their rivals by inducing 
them to dissolve with the 
original company. Clients therefore 
are frequently circulating from one 
company to another. 


contract 


New Policies Fewer 

The gradual decrease, says the 
Japan Year Book, in the ratio of new 
contracts and reverse ratio of dis- 
solved contracts as compared with the 
existing policy amount have become 
more and more conspicuous recently, 
as may be seen by the following table 
giving data of life insurance in 1,000 
yen: 


In force (New Disso- -Net 
first of yr. contracts lutions increase 
1912 sre cpisz0 860137 230,738 78,967 154,630 
1913...... 834,767 285,251 100,223 178,023 
OWA csteis 1,023,044 269,904 138,045 112,922 
1915..... «1,136,272 198,563 195,256 *8,821 


“Decrease. 
Mortality Rate in Japan 

Formerly the seventeen companies 
table of England was generally adopted 
by Japanese life insurance companies. 
A reliable mortality table has lately 
been elaborated for the first time in 
Japan by S. Ebihara, of the Meiji Life, 
who prepared the table as a joint un- 
dertaking of his and two other com- 
panies. The exposure was 360,000. Hig 
data, partially quoted below, shows 
that the condition of mortality of as- 
sured in Japan differs from that of 
England and resembles that of France. 

The mortality rate of assured in 
is shown below 


Japan and England 
per 100,000. 
(Continued on page 9) 
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1918 Questions In 
Actuarial Examination 


BROAD KNOWLEDGE: REQUIRED 


War and Disability Furnish Some: of 
the ‘Topics—Significance of 
the Word “Trust” 


The 1918 examination mapers for fel- 
iowships in the Actuarial Society of 
America cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, some of them about the war. 
During 1918 the following were some 
of those admitted as fellows: W..Nel- 
son Bagley, Travelers; James Strode 
Elston, Travelers; John Marshall 
Gaines, Deputy Commissioner War 
Risk Bureau; Arthur Freeland Hall, 
Toronto; John Ruse Larus, Jr., Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life; Charles Dickson 
Rutherford, Sun Life; Thomas Free- 
man Tarbell, Mutual Life. 


Some of the most interesting of the 
examination questions follow: 


On what terms might a company 
grant insurance to persons about: to 
engage in any of the following branches 
of war service: 

(i) Non-commissioned infantry offi- 
cer about to leave for service in 
France? 

(ii) Member of the Y. M. C. A. or 
Red’ Cross soon to be sent to 
Europe? 

(iii) A male civilian who anticipates 
making several trips to and from 
Europe during the period of the 
war? 

Draft a war clause applicable to case. 

How would you compute gross pre- 
miums for the following benefits: 

(i) Reinsurance for the net amount 
at risk each year on the one year 
renewable term plan? 

One year renewable term with 

automatic conversion to ordinary 

life plan at age 65 and with privi- 
lege of conversion to life or en- 
dowment plan at any age prior 

to 65? 

(iii) Group insurance on the one year 
renewable term plan covering all 
employees of a high grade man- 
ufacturing plant without special 
occupational hazard? 


In each case indicate the rate of 
commission payable. 


(a) How would you compute the re- 
serves for a life policy containing a 
provision for double indemnity in case 
of death, by accidental means, occurr- 
ing before age 70? : 

A ten year endowment for $1,000 has 
been in force for one year and you 
are asked to change it to an ordinary 
life for $5.000 bearing: 

(i) Old date. (ii) New date. 

How would you treat such a request 
coming from (1) the agent who wrote 
the original application; (2) a new 
agent who has taken the place of the 
original agent? If you would approve 
of the change, indicate the conditions 
and the basis of commission adjust- 
ment. Discuss the same questions in 
the ease of a request to change from 
an ordinary life for $5,000 to a ten 
year endowment of $1,000. 


A firm two years ago took out a 
joint ordinary life policy on two execu- 
tive officers, ages 41 and 28 respect- 
ively, making the firm the beneficiary. 
The older life leaves, the firm, which 
wishes. to substitute for him in the 
policy a new life age 38. What docu- 
ments would you require and on what 
terms would you make the change? 


The war. having caused a sudden de- 
pletion in your staff. you are forced 
to employ less skilled labor in the de- 
partment having charge of changes in 
policy contracts. Draft a set of rules 
for the guidance of your clerks, enum- 
erating the changes most frequently 
met with and the rules they are to 
follow in connection with those changes. 


Refunds 
insurance company 


(ii) 


Computing Annual 


A mutual life 


Protect Your Loved Ones 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


68 William St., New York City 


| INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 
For full information, call, write or phone: 


JOHN M. RIEHLE 


*Phone 4343 John 


issues policies either with or without 
the disability feature. Those policies 
containing such feature provide, in the 
event of total and permanent disable- 
ment, for the waiving of future net 
premiums and for the payment an- 
nually of 10 per cent. of the face till 
death or maturity without thereby re- 
ducing the face. Explain with formu- 
lae how you would compute the an- 
nual refunds, under a two factor meth- 
od, the factors being interest and load- 
ing profit, for: 

(i) A limited payment life policy 

without the disability feature. 

(ii) A similar policy containing such 

feature, the life mow being ac- 
tive. 

(iii) A similar policy after disable- 

ment has occurred. 

What practical considerations should 
govern a life insurance company in 
investing in city mortgages? Contrast 
with farm loans. 

What were the reasons for establish- 


ing the Federal Reserve System in the 
United States? Briefly describe the 
system, and indicate its value as illus- 
trated by recent financial conditions. 

What is the significance of the word 
“Trust” in so-called trust settlements 
of life policies? Discuss the applica- 
tion of the “Rule Against Perpetuities” 
in connection with special settlements 
of life policies. 

Mention the circumstances connected 
with any case which was decided in 
the courts by virtue of this statute. ~ 

A man takes out a life insurance 
policy in the Province of Quebec and 
makes his mother the beneficiary. 

Under what conditions can he change 

the beneficiary to his wife? If the 

insured desires a loan against the 
policy what information should be 
secured by the Company and what 
signatures obtained to the loan agree- 
ment? 

Explain clearly how you would 
determine the present value of the 


°» 


® 
ment. 


by the fieldmen of 


this Company? 


with 


50 Union Square 


DO YOU READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


For instance, do you know why the $24,- 
816,657.00 of new business paid for in 1917 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount 
paid for in any other year since the Company 
was organized in 1860? 


Do you know why very few men who can 
make a living selling life insurance leave 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection 


A Growing Company For 


Be 


Growing Men 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-Prest & Agency Manager 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


future benefits under 
scheme providing for annuities till 
age 16 to the orphans, and annuities 
payable till death or remarriage to 
widows, of a large group of men 
now active, assuming the annuities 


a pension” 


} 


f 


to be for fixed amounts and to com- _ 


mence upon death for permanent 
disablement of the father or hus- 
band. 


What is the difference between the 
individual and collective methods of | 


determining the above present value, _ 


and under the collective method fr 
what two sources may the statistic; 
be derived? ; 

Pension Scheme : 
A fairly prosperous bank with bot 


male and female employees thas a pen- 


< A . » 
sion scheme under consideration and 
the tentative plan as drawn up pro-- 


vides verbatim for the following ben- | 


efits, the company and the employees 
each to pay one half the contributions, — 
all benefits to cover past service of 
old employees: 

(i) An annual pension, commencing 
upon compulsory retirement at 
age 58 or upon prior permanent 
disablement, of 3 per cent. of 
final salary for each year of 
service. 

State concisely what provision ‘thas 
been made for soldiers and sailors of 
the United States under the 1917 War 
Service Compensation Act. Criticise. 

A certain insurance company has un- 
der consideration the issuing of health 
insurance policies. You are asked to 
advise the management of such com- 
pany in this connection. Draft a con- 
cise but comprehensive report cover- 
ing the following: 

(i) Statistics available for the cal- 

culation of proper premiums and 


the applicability of same to a 
business to be conducted in 
America. 


(ii) Factors which should be taken | 


into account in determining the 
proper premiums. 

(iii) Managerial points to which con- 
stant attention should be given 
after the issuance of this class 
of business has commenced. 


FRICKE WITH WISCONSIN LIFE 


Former Insurance Commissioner Back 
in the Business—Succeeds N. J. 
Frey Who Will Enter Army 


N. J. Frey, secretary-manager of the 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., has of- 
fered his services and been examined 
for a position in the heavy coast ar- 
tillery. He thas been favorably recom- 
mended as far as physical fitness is 
concerned and expects to leave for his 
new work in the near future, if the 
war does not end. Former State In- 
surance Commissioner William A. 
Fricke has been engaged to take up 
the work of Mr. Frey in conmection 
with the Wisconsin Life. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Fricke was for- 
merly manager for the Great Northern 
Life of Wausau. His ability as a life 
insurance expert is widely recognized. 
Mr. Frey has many friends who will 
regret his departure from Madison. 
He was formerly connected with. the 
‘Wisconsin insurance department and is 
well grounded in sound insurance prin- 
ciples. 


DETROIT GENERAL AGENT 


J. C. Johnson, Harrisburg General 
Agent, Transferred to Michigan 
Metropolis November 1 


J. C. Johnson, who has been general 
agent of the Equitable Life of Iowa ~ 
in Harrisburg, Pa., has been made gen- 
eral agent in Detroit. The appointment 
takes effect November 1. 


The State Life of Iowa, recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $100,000, ex- 
pects to begin writing soon. J. P. 
O’Mally, a bank president, is head of 
the company. 


November 1, 1918 


Inheritance Tax 
Exemption of $25,000 
For Each Beneficiary 


REDRAFT WAR REVENUE BILL 


Inheritance Tax Substituted for Estate 
Tax—Companies Must Withhold 
the Tax 


In redrafting the House form of the 
War Revenue Bill, the Senate’s Fin- 
anee Committee has substituted an in- 
heritance tax for an estate tax. In the 
redraft dealing with individual benefi- 
ciaries it is only the excess of insurance 
over $25,000 which goes to each bene- 
ficiary that is subject to tax. In other 
words, if a man leaves $109,000 to his 
widow and three children in sums of 
$25,000 each, all the bequests are ex- 
-empt. If he leaves his widow $100,000, 
then *he $75,000 is subject to the in- 
heritance tax. Insurance companies 
must withhold the tax and pay it over 
to the executor or to the Internal Rev- 
enue collector, as may be determined 
by regulations to be issued by the 
Treasury Department. 


The new inheritance tax section 
(Table IV.,) reads in part as follows: 


A tax is hereby imposed upon the 
transfer by reason of the death of a 
resident of the United States, dying 
after the passage of this act, of any 
tangible or intangible property wher- 
ever situated, or any interest therein 
or income therefrom, or by reason of 
the death of a non-resident of the 
United States, dying after the passage 
of this act, of any property within the 
United States, or any interest therein 
or income therefrom, to any person in 
trust or otherwise, equal to the sum 
of the following percentages of the 
total value of the beneficial interests 
transferred to such person in any man- 
ner by reason of the death of the de- 
cedent: 

One per centum of the amount by 
which the beneficial interests passing 
to such person exceed $10,000 and do 
not exceed $25,000. 

Two per centum of the amount by 
which such beneficial interests exceed 
$25,000 and do not exceed $50,000. 

Three per centum of the amount by 
which such beneficial interests exceed 
$50,000 and do not exceed $100,000. 

Four per centum of the amount by 
which such beneficial interests exceed 
$100,000 and do not exceed $150,000. 


Five per centum of the amount by 
which such beneficial interests etkceed 
$150,000 and do not exceed $200,000. 


Six per centum of the amount by 
which such beneficial interests exceed 
$200,000 and do not exceed $250,000. 


Ten per centum of the amount by 
which such beneficial interests exceed 
$250,000 and do not exceed $500,000. 


—— per centum of the amount by 
which such beneficial interests exceed 
$500,000 and do not exceed $1,000,000. 


Twenty per centum of the amount by 
which such beneficial interests exceed 
$1,000,000 and do not exceed $2,500,000. 


Twenty-five per centum of the amount 
by which such beneficial interests ex- 
ceed $2,500,000. 


Sec. 402. That the following shall be 
deemed to be taxable transfers under 
the provisions of this title: 3 


(a) Transfers by the laws of intes- 
tate succession or by will, including the 
creation by will of powers of appoint- 
ment and the exercise by will of gen- 
eral powers of appointment; 

The tax imposed by this title shall 
not apply to the transfer of each and 
every beneficial interest in each net 
estate of every decedent dying while 
serving in the military or naval forces 


THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause $5,000, the face of 


for yourself? 


does your Policy guarantee to do? 


the Policy, will be paid, 


fece of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, that in case of death 


is low. 


sas, Michigan, 


SECOND, that in case of death from any ACOIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE. the 


from 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury. the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 
And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


General Agents wanted in the following States: 
Ohio and the District of Columbia. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


certain SPEQIFIPD accident, $15,000, 


Disability Endorsement FURTHER 


Can insurance do MORE? 


The cost 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
Address: 


of the United States. during the con- 
tinuance of the war in which the 
United States is now engaged, or if 
death results from injuries received or 
disease contracted in such _ service, 
within a year after the termination of 
such war. For the purposes of this 
section the termination of the war shall 
be evidenced by the proclamation of 
the President. 

(b) Transfers by deed, grant or gift, 
including the exercise by deed of gen- 
eral powers of appointment, made in 
contemplation of the death of the ven- 
dor, grantor or donor, or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after such death, except in the 
case of a bona fide sale for a fair con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth 
whether such deed, grant or gift was 
made before or after the passage of 
this act. Any transfer of a material 
part of his property in the nature of a 
final disposition or distribution thereof, 
made by the decedent within two years 


prior to his death without such a con- 
sideration, shall, unless shown to the 
contrary, be deemed to have been made 
in “contemplation of death within the 
meaning of this title; and 

That the tax imposed by this title 
shall apply to bequests, legacies, de- 
vises, or gifts to the United ‘States or 
to any State. or to any political di- 
vision thereof, for exclusively public 
purposes, or to bequests, legacies, de- 
vises, or gifts for use of a religious, 
literary, charitable or educational char- 
acter, or for the encouragement of art, 
or to societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals to the extent only 
that such bequests, legacies, devises, or 
gifts exceed in amount 15 per centum 
of the net estate of the decedent. 


Sec. 405. That the value of the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be deter- 
mined by including the value at the 
time of his death of all property, veal 

(Continued on page 8) 


Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years | 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Tax Net Investment 
Income 12 Per Cent. 


REVENUE MEASURE AMENDED 


“Net Income” is Total Investment In- 
come Less Interest, Dividends, 
Rents and 4 Per Cent. of Mean 
Legal Reserves 


The Finance Committee has adopted 
an amendment to the Revenue Bill, 
imposing a tax on the net income of life 
insurance companies. The amendment 
as adopted by the committee is as fol- 
lows: 

Life insurance companies. New Part 
IV, page 44, between lines 17 and 18, 
insert new part to read as follows: 

Part IV.—Life Insurance Companies 
Section 245. That there shall be levied, 
collected and paid for each taxable year 
upon the net income of every life in- 
surance company, a tax as follows: 

(a) In the case of a domestic life in- 
Surance company, 12 per cent. of its net 
income. 

(b) In the case of a foreign life in- 
surance company, 12 per cent. of the 
Same portion of the net income which 
the reserve fund upon business trans- 
acted within the United States is of the 
total reserve fund upon all business 


tramsacted whether within or without 
the United States. 


Section 246. That in the case of a life 
insurance company, the term “net in- 
come” means the gross income less— 

1. An amount equal to 4 per cent. of 
the mean of the reserve fund required 
by law and held during the taxable year 
but not less than the amount of interest 
received during the taxable year which 
under paragraph 4 of subdivision (b) 
of Section 213 is exempt from taxation 
under this title. 


2. Investment expenses paid during 
the taxable year, not exceeding 4 of 
1 per cent. of the mean invested assets. 


3. Taxes and other expenses paid dur- 
ing the taxable year exclusively in con- 
nection with real estate owned by the 
company, not including taxes assessed 
against local benefits or any amount 
paid out for new buildings or for per- 


manent improvements or betterments 
made to increas the value of any 
property. 


4. In the case of a domestic life in- 
surance company, $2,000. 


Section 247. That in the case of a 
life insurance company the term “gross 
income” means the gross income re- 
ceived during the taxable year from 
interest, dividends and rents. 


INSURE POLICY LOANS 


One of the general agents of the New 
England Mutual Life recently noticed 
that a substantial loan at 5 per cent. 
was standing against a 10-Payment Life, 
whose premiums were almost paid. He 
suggested that insuring the loan would 
cost about 2 per cent., thus making the 
total rate of interest only 7 per cent., 
and guaranteeing the full face of the 
policy in the event of death. The idea 
took root. In a few days a call came 
on the telephone that the prospect 
wished $50,000 additional, and possibly 
a larger amount. He got it; the final 
figure being $100,000! Get the habit of 
looking after these loans—you can make 
them valuable aids to new insurance. 


Dr. Phineas H. Ingalls, medical ex- 
aminer of the Aetna Life, has been 
appointed post surgeon in Hartford of 
the United States Army. 


Goulden & Miller, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, New York, have opened a special 
department to write group insurance. 


Seat 


MM 
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Protection—Now! 
By Charles F. Kuhns, Guardian Life, Baltimore 
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Not only is it necessary for the 
wide-awake agent to use every persua- 
sive argument and means in his power 
to write life insurance, but in a great 
many instances he is confronted with 
equally as hard a task when trying to 
place a policy in force—in the hands 
of the insured—and securing a settle- 
ment for the first premium, after the 
policy has been issued by the home 
office of his company. 

If ever there was a true saying, here 
is one: “There are three things in life 
in which a man procrastinates—getting 
religion, making his will, taking life 
insurance.” Strange as it may seem, 
the general attitude of the client is 
to put off accepting his policy. It is 
often quite necessary for the agent to 
write a number of letters, or use the 
telephone frequently, before an inter- 
view can be obtained in which he may 
deliver and place the policy in force. 

How shortsighted this is on the part 
of the prospect! He does not seem to 
realize that life insurance when needed 
is needed badly. It is possible that 
within the very next hour he might 
be stricken with illness which would 
prevent him from ever securing insur- 
ance. Many times the agent has been 
told to hold the policy until notified 
by the prospect, and in the time that 
elapses between the issuing and plac- 
ing of the policy, the prospect is with- 
out protection. 


Let me give you an illustration of 
what hardship was brought on the 
family of a man, who, after the pol- 
icy was issued, postponed accepting it. 

This man came into my Office and 
applied for a policy on the Twenty- 
Year Endowment Plan, was examined, 
and the insurance was issued by the 
home office. I wrote him several let- 
ters, requesting him to come in and 
see me, or, to let me know when and 
where I might meet him, as his office 
hours were very irregular. I never re- 
ceived an answer. Finally, I called 
him over the telephone and he advised 
me to hold the policy, saying that he 
would let me know when he wanted 
it. I suggested that I send him the 
policy and he conid pay the first pre- 
mium when convenient. No, he simply 
would not listen, and positively refused 
to discuss the matter any further. 

About a month later the dreadful epi- 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


demic of Spanish influenza ravaged the 
country. One morning while reading 
the death notices in the paper I dis- 
covered the name of that very man. 
Yes, he had died of pneumonia, hav- 
ing been sick only tour days. Poor 
man, he left his family penniless. 


I wrote to my company requesting | 


that I be allowed to keep the policy 
which was lying on my desk undeliv- 
ered. Across the face of that policy 
I wrote in large letters with blue pen- 
cil the word “DEAD,” and right under 
that word I pasted the death notice 
which I had cut from the daily paper. 
This telling exhibit I intend to keep for 
future use, and when it is my lot to 
again come into business contact with 
the procrastinator, the man who wants 
to put off taking his insurance, after 
it has been issued, I shall simply show 
him the policy and tell the story. 

Let this be a lesson to every fellow 
agent who carries a rate book. Spare 
no pains to deliver and settle immed- 
jiately for any policies which have been 
issued by your company, for little do 
we know but that in the interim, the 
road of death, which must be traveled 
py all, may intervene, and rob some 
poor widow and children of that pro- 
tection for which the policy was pri- 
marily intended. 

Impress upon your client: ‘Never 
defer until to-morrow that which can 
be done to-day.” Also, impress upon 
him the great importance of protec- 
tion NOW, as one hour to-day may be 
worth two hours to-morrow. 


COSTS LESS THAN EVER 


Insurance Cheaper Than Anything Else 
—Everytning Else Is Higher 
Now ~ 


Insurance costs less today than ever 
before. Everything else costs more. 
This leads the Mutual Life’s “Points” 
to say: 

Agents can make more compensation 
by writing more insurance, and in as 
much as life insurance is*virtually the 
only thing in the whole category of 
necessaries that costs less now than 
it did a decade or two ago, it ought 
to be easy to do more business now 
than ever before. Present that fact 
forcibly and constantly. Here are fig- 
ures that prove the case. 

Net Cost for the First Policy Year on 
policies of $1,000 Each 


Ordinary 20-Pay. 20-Year 
Year Life Life End. 
1908 $24.79 $34.27 $47.37 
1918 23.24 32.40 44.71 


. The Combined 
Life, Sickness 


and Accident 
policies, sold only by the 


Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate with 
E. H. PUKKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


UNDERWRITER 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


The Northwestern National Life fur- 
nishes to agents free of cost, a complete 
and instructive correspondence course 
of four lessons. The Company ‘says: 

The fact that not one of the many 
agents who have taken the course has 
attained 100 per cent. is the best evi- 
dence that none of us know all about 
the business in which we are engaged. 
The man who does not learn something 
new every day, is not progressive. A 
number of full time agents have shown 
by their answers that they did not un- 
derstand some of the common, every- 
day rules, practices and laws govern- 
ing policies and life insurance in gen- 
eral. All answers are considered con- 
fidential; hence agents need not fear 
that their lack of knowledge upon any 
subject will subject them to ridicule. 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


November 1, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $84,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract — 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new. low kaa 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


‘THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Great Southe 


@ AMARILLO 


DENISOM, 
THE DALLAS. TEXARKANA® 
BIG FI.woRTH, 


TEXAS GREAT 


SAN ANTOMIDe 
epetrio COMPAN 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


rn Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


November 1, 1918 


INVITE THE COMMISSIONERS 


Life Presidents’ Program Now Being 
Prepared—Meeting to be a Thrift 
Conference 


The program for the twelfth annual 
convention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents is being whipped in- 
to shape. It will largely take the form 
of a Thrift Conference, involving war 
and reconstruction problems on the fin- 
ancial, economic and human side. The 
insurance commissioners have been 
asked to attend. Topics and speakers 
will be announced later. 

The association said recently: 

“Millions of Americans now de- 
yote themselves to saving money, 
where formerly their chief thought 
was to spend it. Other millions, 
already practiced in thrift, are doub- 
ling their savings. The life imsur- 
ance policy and the savings bank book 
have fostered the War Savings Stamp 
and the Liberty Bond. Thus the prin- 
ciples of life insurance, invoked in times 
of peace, become a part of the nation’s 
reserves in time of war.” 


BANKERS LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 

The Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moires bought $2,150,000 of the Fourth 
Tiberty Loan. The company already 
held $1,150,000 of the previous loans 
and its total of Liberty Loan holdings 
now is $3,300,000, which is 10 per cent. 
of its admitted assets on December 31, 
1917. The Bankers Life Company in- 
creased its subscription to the Fourth 
Loan by an additional $1,800,000 in re- 
sponse to a request from Secretary 
McAdoo. The additional pledge was 
wired to Washington within a few 
hours after the request was received, 
and the prompt response of the com- 
pany was so much appreciated that J. 
B. McDougal of Chicago, Federal Re- 
serve Director, talked on the long dis- 
tance telephone to President George 
Kuhns in order to personally thank 
him for the company’s prompt pledge. 
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KENDALL’S ELECTION UNANIMOUS 


Missouri State Life Directors Issue 
Statement to Agents—Company 
to Remain in St. Louis 


Joseph S. Kendall, who has succeeded 
former Commissioner Walter Chorn, as 
president of the Missouri State Life, is 
an investment banker of Dallas, Tex., 
who is highly regarded in the South- 
west. The choice is a good one. The 
directors of the company have issued a 
statement to the agency force, saying 
in part: 

The undersigned, constituting the en- 
tire board of directors of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company, take 
pleasure in advising you that at a meet- 
ing of their Board held this day, Joseph 
S. Kendall was unanimously elected 
president of this Company. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Kendall makes the location 
of this Company in St. Louis a perman- 
ent and lasting one and assures its con- 
tinued growth and prosperity. Mr. Ken- 
dall has the ‘absolute co-operation of 
the undersigned directors individually 
and collectively. We earnestly bespeak 
for him as president of the Company 
that same hearty co-operation and loy- 
alty accorded your other officials. 

Mr. Kendall’s first act as president. 
was to take out $100,000 in the Com- 
pany. 

TRIPLETS 

The honor for unique cases belongs 
to Mr. H. N. Comins of the Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, agency, of Northwestern 
Mutual Life. Recently he sent in three 
applications each for $1,000 Twenty Pay- 
ment Life and a closer examination 
showed the applicants were triplets, all 
written the same day, examined the 
same day and as near alike as the pro- 
verbial three peas in a pod. They were 
just sixteen years old, all living at home 
and all’attending school. 


The Power of Veteran Leaders 
PLUS 


The Enthusiasm of Youth 


is the Home Office combination that is 


working and achieving every day to give 


Maryland Assurance agents an unusual 


quality of practical aid and personal 


encouragement. Life Insurance, Health 


and Accident Insurance—a wide range 


of very attractive policies. 


Maryland 


Assurance agents are making good, and 


making money. Valuable openings in 


productive 


ambitious men. 


territory for 


energetic 


MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
SEVEN SOUTH GAY STREET 
BALTIMORE 


“Live and Die with Assurance’’ 


UNDERWRITER 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 


tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 


This DIRECT LEAD 


SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 


THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE 


Mutual Life Protects Holders of Poli- 
cies and Loans In Lumber Fire 
District 


In the case of sufferers in the lum- 
ber conflagration in Minnesota, the 
Mutual Life has extended time for 
paying premiums and interest thirty 
days. This is in accordance with a 
standard practice of the company where 
policyholders and persons who have 
been granted loans are deprived of 
their homes or personal effects, and 
whose business routine is disturbed by 
a disaster. The thirty days is regarded 
as sufficient for them to become re- 
established and to meet their obliga- 
tions, including the protection of their 
insurance. 


E. T. Rowley, of Bay City Mich. 
reached his 82d birthday on September 
14, and for thirty-two years has been 
an active and successful agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. During the 
year 1917, in spite of his advanced age, 
he paid for $200.400 of new insurance 
and is continuing that splendid gait 
during the present year. It is, of 
course, unnecessary to state that Mr. 
Rowley is a man of splendid char- 


INCOME FOR LIFE 


Fidelity Mutual’s Contract Gives Privi- 
lege to Mature at Earlier Age— 
Clause Discussed 


The Fidelity Mutual calls attention 
to the new clause which has been ad- 
ded to the “Income for Life” policy 
granting to the insured the privilege, 
at any time before the attains age 55, 
to exchange his policy without medical 
re-examination for a policy of the same 
amount, bearing the same date and 
based upon the same age on the same 
plan but maturing at an earlier age. 
This means that the man now taking 
a policy maturing at age 70, for ex- 
ample, is assured that he can arrange 
later on for an earlier maturity if his 
circumstances change and he finds that 
such an arrangement would suit him 
better. To effect such a change it would 
be necessary to make a payment cov- 
ering ‘the difference between the pre- 
miums paid on the original policy and 
those required on the new policy, ex- 
clusive of extra premiums for disability 
benefits, with compound interest at not 
to exceed 6% per annum, and with ad- 
justment of corresponding dividends. 


SS ee 
acter and sterling integrity and is 
both ‘honored and respected by all. 


EO, TA BLOB 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 


Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Low Mortality Rate 


Impregnable in Strength 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims I 
Efficient Service to Policyholders 
Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE RQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 
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ALL ON ONE PAGE 


Face of Phoenix Mutual’s New Policy 
Paying Permanent and Total 
Disability 


The new policy of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, paying permanent and total 
disability, tells the whole story on the 
face of the contract. It reads: 

The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 

Number, 000000 
Agrees to pay to 

Beneficiary—Mary M. Phoenix (sub- 
ject. to the beneficiary provisions in 
Section 9). 

Face Amount—The sum of ten thou- 
‘sand dollars, upon receipt at its home 
office of this policy duly discharged to- 
‘gether with due proofs of the death, 
while this. policy is in force of 

The insured—John M. Phoenix, or if 
such death is accidental under the con- 
ditions stated in section 20 hereof. 

Double Indemnity—The sum of 
twenty thousand dollars; such sum, in 
either event, will be increased by the 
amount of any dividends or insurance 
additions and any premium deposit 
fund then standing to the credit hereof 
and decreased by the amount of any 
indebtedness to the Company on ac- 
count of or secured by this policy, in- 
cluding any portion of the current pol- 
icy year’s premium unpaid at the death 
of the insured; and, under the provi- 
sions of section 21 hereof. 

Permanent Disability—The Company 
will also pay to the insured during per- 
manent and total disability an income 
of one hundred dollars a month, and 
will waive the payment of premiums 
hereunder during such disability. 

Premiums for life insurance $275.40— 
This contract is made in consideration 
of the application herefor and of the 
premium of three hundred and seven 
and 30/100 dollars, payable on the Ist 
day of each August until fifty full years’ 
premiums shall have been paid or un- 
til the death of the insured, if prior 
thereto, unless this policy shall become 
paid up at an earlier date by dividends 
or the premium deposit fund under the 
provisions of sections 4 and 5 hereof. 

Double Indemnity $12.50—The priv?- 
leges and provisions on the second. 
third and fourth pages hereof are a 
part of this policy. 

Permanent Disability $19.40—In wit- 
ness whereof, the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has by its president 
and secretary signed, and by its regis- 
trar, or an executive officer, counter- 
signed, this policy in the City of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, this lst day of Aug- 
ust, 1918. 

Secretary 
Specimen 


President. 


Age 35 Registrar. 
Annual premium life policy, payable 
at death of insured with endowment ad- 
dition at age 85 disability benefits and 
double indemnity for fatal accident, 
premiums payable during 50 years un- 
less previously paid up by dividends. 
Dividends apportioned annually. 


Established 
1867 


developing the 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


$7,362,350 SUBSCRIPTIONS 


What Home Office Employes of Life 
Insurance Companies Did in 
This District 


A final report on the Liberty Loan ac- 
tivities of the Home Office employes of 
life insurance companies, in this district 
shows a total subscription of $7,362,350. 
The Mutual Benefit made the best re- 
cord, 164 per cent. of its quota, sub- 
scriptions being $376,700. ‘This com- 
pany had 325 employes in the drive who 
sold 2,679 subscriptions. The New York 
Life, with 1,500 employes, sold 9,716 
subscriptions, 129 per cent. of its quota, 
for $1,172,950. 

The Guardian Life, with 108 employes, 
sold 515 subscriptions for $42,150. The 
Mutual Life, 928 employes, sold 3,756 
subscriptions, for $1,001,050. Equitable 
Life, 1,200 employes, sold 4,417 ‘sub- 
scriptions, $3,451,450. Metropolitan Life, 
4,887 employes, sold 12,258 subscrip- 
tions, $1,297,550. Manhattan Life, 55 
employes, 12,258 subscriptions, $1,297,- 
550. 


Y. M. Cc. A. WORKERS 

No extra premium is required by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life’s war clause 
in the case of policyholders who engage 
in overseas Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation or Knights of Columbus work. 
Of course if any of these men enlist 
in the army or navy, the war clause 
will be immediately operative. 

The Company does not, however, of- 
fer insurance to men who contemplate 
for any reason a voyage overseas. 


DOING RED CROSS PUBLICITY 


Arthur S. Hildebrand, a son of Act- 
uary Charles Hildebrand of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insuranice Com- 
pany, is now in the publicity branch 
of the American Red Cross in Paris. 
He went abroad early in the war and 
for a time served as an ambulancier 
and later transferred to the Red Cross. 


John W. Hogan, who is general agent 
for the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines in Wisconsin, is also democratic 
candidate for lieutenant governor of 
that state. The issue of his candidacy 
will be determined at the general elec- 
tion on November 5. Leaving home at 
age eleven, he drove mules on railway 
construction work. At age of twelve 
went to Texas and became a cowboy, 
following ranch life in various parts of 
the South, West and Old Mexico forz 
three years. He then became a lumber- 
jack in the pine and cypress forests of 
eastern 'Texas and Louisiana. He closed 
his wood career in the mahogany camps 
in the region of Tuxpan, Mexico, in 1897. 
He established and edited the “Delhi 
News,” of Delhi, La.; went west again 
in 1900, took up the life insurance bus- 
iness in 1902 in San Francisco and re- 
mained ithere until the fire of 1906, when 
he returned to his native state. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters! 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


PA SSOCS IG aa sais 0 sia.acenlg Ralece tye e 0.0 Oiataig EMER Sela es aketeiebes alate clasts a ale Die o.c0s ce oT ee enn 16,560,439.0: 

Liabilities: +.» taapsphsx sso 2k de ES he...) c Pe : 14 343,626.28 
Capital and Strplus yea soe oc cies clescaiiosiss os cate Semis stat a «ecules aeean 2,216,812.76 
Tnsurance im: Force tits sects scciras ctectotics sion e slattheins 410 sie « s\oie!> ¥eaiaie asa, cee RSET 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................0eeseseeeeeees 19,612,616.08 


Is paying its Policyholders nearly oe. ee. oe 
; GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


-1,500,000.00 annually 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


November 1, 1918 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


fusurance in’ force, 113,918sPolicies :for... \.cccuenric< sce scississis en siaecueanacienterente $270,243,227.37 
*~WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 
To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 


Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 


It stands alone.in that result. 


Total premiums received, Dec? 1, 1846, to, Decemoly) 19170 secs cys 0.0 ace scl canine $318,963,384.44 
Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period............se0 326,786,585 46 
Excess of (amount eturieds ccs dala: . soe. . » culsepmmtnsamemststeisisnivicive asc niu). cette tease nan 201. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Agency Force are: 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


7,823,201.02 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


November 1, 1918 


THE EASTERN 


Provident agents find that in these war times it is not 
difficult to convince a man he is not carrying sufficient 
insurance. 


Provident Income Insurance is easy to sell 


Write for information 


- 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1865 


Myrick Gives Tax 
Selling Argument 


DEMAND FOR $25,000 POLICIES 


Gives Examples to Show How Legatees 
Fare Under the New Tax 
Amendment 


As soon as the news came out of 
Washington about the $25,000 inheri- 
tance tax exemption on life insurance 
proceeds for each beneficiary, life in- 
surance agents were quick to adjust 
new selling arguments to the situation. 
In talking to the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York, Julian S. 
Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, managers of 
the Mutual Life, called attention to the 
$35,000 exemption for every beneficiary 
and legatee, $25,000 insurance proceeds 
and $10,000 passing through the es- 
~ tate, and said: 

It becomes imperative for every man 
who has any obligation to his family 
to see that every member of his family 
is protected by a policy of $25,000, 
which can be handled for such depen- 
dents or minors by providing a trust 
fund in the policy contract, or by mak- 
ing a mother or some trust company 
guardian or trustee,’ he said. 


Illustrates Tax on $500,000 Estate 


Mr. Myrick gave several illustrations 
yelative to $500,000 estates. If a man 
leaves that amount to one legatee the 
tax is as follows: 


Per 
cent. Tax 

Exempt, $10,000. 

STS OOM iek eva cee ye taus,< Fe at 1.0) 
LEG) een cies oder. slates 2 500 
BOQ ae ccxpnskguiars-+ 3 1,500 
FROMM, . @ ccryeiatacoge 4 2,000 
BO O00) sdrects seine 5 2,500 
PO ctouerers axe stele 6 3,000 

PEO NGLI OP ayeasys,s eu iste 10 25,000 

ER ONa TL ALE Neahs) aiceedal is 3)-sh.2 $34,650 


In case of $500,000 left to two lega- 
tees, share and share alike, $10,000 each 
exempt. 


Per 
cent. Tax 
petty OU cr ceatetatets. o'siei.¢ al’ $ 150 
WISTS Atay Rect Gcoig 2 500 


Elihu Root’s Strong 
Tribute to Insurance 
SAFEGUARDER 


OF ESTATES 


“Best and Indeed Almost Only Practi- 
cable Way” to Escape Loss in 
Enforced Sale of Securities 
When Tax Must Be Met 


The name of Elihu Root is now ad- 
ded to the long list of famous men 
who have paid unusual tribute to the 
power and value of life insurance. Mr. 
Root, a former secretary of state, and 
dean of the New York bar, has given 
one of the strongest testimonials to 
life insurance that could be penned in 
a paragraph. This statement was made 
public at the Arkwright Club, New 
York, on Tuesday night by Henry 
White Callahan, of the Charles Jerome 
Edwards Agency, and was contained in 
a letter which the distinguished law- 
yer wrote recently when asked for ad- 
vice. It follows: 

“I have come to the distinct conclu- 
sion that by far the best and indeed 
almost the only practicable way of 
guarding against the possible ruinous 
loss of a forced sale of securities for 
the purpose of paying the various es- 
tates and inheritance taxes which are 
being imposed nowadays, both by the 
national and the states’ governments, 
is by means of insurance, waich, for 
a moderate annual payment will insure 
the sum necessary to pay such taxes 
without the sacrifice of the securities.” 


UNDERWRITER 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


FE INSURANCE COMP 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Apologies Made To 
Clayton M. Hunsicker 


ECHO OF ASTOR CONVENTION 


Priddy and Rogers Express Regret for 
Way Fidelity Mutual Man Was 
Treated 


A graceful feature of the meeting 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York at the Arkwright ‘Club, on 
Tuesday night was the delivery to 
‘Clayton M. Hunsicker, leading writer 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life, of an apol- 
ogy for the way he was treated as a 
speaker during the convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at the Hotel Astor. It will be 
recalled that Mr. Hunsicker opened a 
discussion on the inheritance tax as a 
life insurance argument, taking “he 
place of Frank ‘Shanbacher, the re- 
markable young agent of the Fidelity 
Mutual, who lives in a small Pennsyl- 
vania town, and who originated the 
Shanbacher charts of inheritance tax 
data and legal digests, and who was 
too ill to speak at the Astor convention. 
Mr. Hunsicker prefaced his Astor re- 
marks with an explanation of the 
charts. and he was interrupted and left 
the platform after being asked if he 
had come to the convention to sell charts 
or to explain the inheritance tax, aun 
incident that caused a disturbance. The 
fault was in part due to J. T. Wilson, 
ef Canada, who was in the chair and 
who had not properly introduced Mr. 
Hunsicker. Later, an apolegy was made. 


Apologies Extended 


At the meeting this week the life men 
had their first opportunity to make a 
public apology to Mr. Hunsicker, and 
this was done by Lawrence Priddy, for- 


Gy O): heepieeee ete 3 1,500 
OKO Oak « cpace sgh tees 4 2,000 
EVO. tats, coeeen oni: 5 2,500 
BORO 0) ec serie somes 6 3,000 


Total tax paid by two legatees, $19,- 
300 as compared with. $34,650 which 
would be paid by one legatee. 


In the case of four legatees, share 


SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 


every one of our representatives. 


in which to insure. 
that record is in their work. 


Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 
They will tell you how great an asset 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
| Incorporated 1851 


and share alike, $40,000 exempt, ($10,- 
000 each). 


Per 
cent. Tax 
SURO OO tisicts ocho 06 il $ 150 
DOMU HOM craic) area 2 500 
BORGO Se Moa aes « 3 1,500 
ZERO . hha Zayed it 4 1,000 
OCA oa.< mahtreiesieve e $3,150 each. 


mer president of the National Associa- 
tion, and by Orra 8S. Rogers, president 
of the New York Association. 

In his talk on Tuesday night Mr. 
Hunsicker briefly reviewed some points 
he had prepared for the Astor conven- 
tion, and which were published afte: 
-he convention by the insurance news- 
papers. 

One of the new points made was 
when an agent asked Mr. Hunsicker 
what argument he used when informed 
by a prospect: “I am going to leave my 
entire estate in trust.” 

Mr. Hunsicker treats that statement 
as follows: 

“Well, that will not exempt your 
estate from taxation. you can’t give 
your estate away and escape taxation. 
The estates tax must be paid before 
there is any distribution of the prop- 
erty, and it must be paid in’ cash 
The Government must always be paid, 
before the trustees can make any dis- 
position of it.” 


APPOINT RICE & TYSON 


Successful Agents Made General Agents 
of Equitable of lowa at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Equitable of Iowa has appointed 
as general agents at Harrisburg, P. B. 
S. Rice and James A. Tyson, under the 
firm name of Rice & Tyson. These 
men both started in the life insurance 
business with the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Iowa. Mr. Rice 
has been with the Company for about 
five years, and Mr. Tyson for nearly 
three years. Mr. Rice is “a gradu- 
ate from Gettysburg, and Tyson from 
Bucknell. Tyson was located as an 
agent at Williamsport, Pa., reportiag 
through the Harrisburg office. Both men 
have been highly successful as pro- 
ducers; in fact, among the best in 
the field force of the Company. 

In this connection, John C. Johnson, 
former general agent there, who has 
been advanced to the general agency at 
Detroit, also started in the service of 
the Company as an agent, and lacked 
but a few thousand dollars of putting 
the Harrisburg Agency in the Milion 
Dollar Class last year. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies. 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. | 


THE EASTERN 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 


“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without 
“TI beg to report further that I find the Company 


any promotion expenses.” 
in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Take Advantage of 
Special Privileges 


ADVICE OF J. ELLIOTT HALL 


Every Phase of Contract Should Be 
Studied, Says Agent of Mutual 
Benefit 


J. Elliott Hall, an agent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit, who has made an unusual 
success selling income insurance, said 
to the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York on Tuesday night, that un- 
less every agent is acquainted with the 
special privileges of the contract he 
sells, he has not capitalized his bus- 
iness as he should, and not only misses 
great opportunities himself, but often 
is not fair to his clients. He explained 
his own policy of insurance, which he 
always carries with him, and which is 
a remarkable document in the way it 
makes use of special privileges. Mr. 
Hall has a wife and three children. His 
contract provides that in case of his 
death his wife shall receive a lump sum 
and a certain figure each month for ten 
years. At the end of that time his two 
oldest children will have reached ma- 
turity, and the amount paid the widow 
each month for next ten years de- 
creases, while it is changed again at a 
later period. There are also a number 
of other provisions in the event of the 
death of Mrs. Hall. 

Protecting Widows 

The speaker said that most men had 
implicit confidence in their wives and 
felt that they could safely take care of 
their insurance. “Unless they thought 
their wives were exceptional women 
they would not have married them.” 
said Mr. Hall, “but insurance agents 
know that lump sums should not be 
left to wives, and if; any one studies 
the special privileges he will be amazed 
at the number of protective arms that 
can be placed around the widow and 
children to safeguard them from finan- 
cial pitfalls, and to assure them from 
osing their all.” 

Another interesting point made by 
fr. Hall,-was that he rarely has tele- 
yhone messages from policyholders who 
have not income provisions, but has 
many telephone calls from those who 


have taken advantage of special privi- 
leges. 
That the income idea appeals to 


young men he has proven often, and 
he cited a case where a young man on 
a salary has increased his insurance 
five times, each time the larger income 
being the incentive. 


The fellow who really 
sells fairly exudes enthu- 
siasm. With “his whole 
heart in his proposition, 
he tells his story to 
prospects in a most compelling and 
irresistible way. He fairly raves about 
his goods. His face beams. His eyes 
sparkle. His words and manners make 
the prospect see the proposition in a 
different light than ever before. In- 
stead of boring, his spirit really re- 
freshes. His voice radiates confidence. 
He appears to believe every word he 
says. He has so much faith in himself, 
the prospect is impressed.—‘Richmond 
Bulletin.” 


A Real 
Salesman 


New Phillips Letter 
On Mortgage Loans 


WRITES TO THE COMPANIES 


What Massachusetts, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana and Other Departments Will 
Require in Filing During War 


Superintendent Phillips of New York 
has sent the following letter to com- 


pany officials: 
Dear Sir: On October 2nd, as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 


the National iConvention of Insurance 
Commissioners, I addressed a letter to 
all insurance departments, calling at- 
tention to the resolution passed at the 
Denver Convention, recommending that, 


during the period of the war, the life 
companies be relieved from filing with 
the various departments the detailed 
information as to mortgage loans called 
for in Schedule B of the Life annual 
statement blank. 

In this letter I indicated that New 
York would only require from the life 
companies, in lieu of the information 
called for in Schedule B, the following: 

“The amount of existing loans upon 
the security of real property, stating 
the amount loaned upon property in 
each state and foreign country.” 

The advices received from all of the 
departments of the United States and 
from Superintendent Finlayson at Ot- 
tawa, ‘Canada, indicate that, with the 
exceptions hereinafter noted, no de- 
partment will require the life com- 
panies to include in their annual 
statement returns, during the period of 
the war, the detailed information re- 
quired in Schedule B of the annual 
statement blank. They will all accept 
the return above mentioned. The 
exceptions are as follows: 

The states of Georgia and Louisiana 
will permit the companies to file their 
1917 Mortgage schedule, corrected to 
Decémber 31, 1918. 

The states of Michigan will not re- 
quire the mortgage schedule except 
from domestic life companies,—such 
companies “to report changes and de- 
fault in interest payments from last 
year’s record, and to report new mort- 
gages.” 

Massachusetts advises that it will 
ask legislation to exempt life com- 


oe 


UNDERWRITER 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


SECURITY VALUATIONS 


Commissioners Set Two Dates of Valua- 
tions—Meeting at Hotel Astor 
This Week 


At a meeting of the Valuation of Se- 
curities Committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
held at the Astor this week, the fol 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, that Marvyn Scudder, of 
the Investors’ Agency, who is under 
contract with the committee to provide 
the values to be published in the Book 
of Security Valuations, to be prepared 
and distributed to the various insur- 
ance departments, companies and fra- 
ternal societies early in January, 1919, 
be instructed to prepare the value by 
adding to the values set forth in the 
last publication of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners the 
actual market values as of November 
30, 1918, and dividing the sum so ob- 
tained by 2; provided, however, that in 
no case shall the value be fixed at 
less than the actual market value of 
December 31, 1918; and provided, fur- 
ther, that United States Liberty Loan 
ponds shall be carried at not less than 
par. 

“The members of the committee also 
agreed that the values obtained in ac- 
cordance with the method provided in 
the foregoing resolution be used by all 
companies and societies in making up 
their 1918 amnual statements for fil- 
ing with the various insurance depart- 
ments. That such companies as are 
compelled, under their charters or by- 
laws, to have the annual statements 
presented to the directors or stock- 
holders at a date prior to the publi- 
cation of the Book of Security Valua- 
tions should also be required, when 
filing such statements with the insur- 
ance departments, to file extra sched- 
ules C and D, giving the market values 
set forth in the convention book.” 


panies from filing Schedule B during 
the war. Commissioner Hardison 
states that he has notified the life 
companies operating in Massachusetts 
not, to prepare Schedule B until further 
advised. 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


: Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

; \ Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


covering Permanent and ‘total Disability and Weekly 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


November 1, 1918 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Life insurance is the 
No Substitute only possible means 


For Life 
Insurance 


by which a certain 
income for the pro- 
tection of the family 
can be guaranteed immediately at death 
or. at a specified time. The reason 
why it cannot be guaranteed by say- 
ing, investment, or the building up of 
a business, all processes dependent on 
long continuance, is made clear by the 
following table based upon the death 
claims of this company in 1917. 

Died in 1st year of policy, 96 policies, 
$270,852 insurance. ‘ 

Died in 2d year of policy, 67 policies, 
$328,623 insurance. 

Died in 3d to 5th year of policy, 198 
policies, $627,595 insurance. 

Died in 6th to 10th year of policy, 
239 policies, $672,098 insurance. 

Died in 11th to 20th year of policy, 
430 policies, $1,335,125 insurance. 

Died afiter 20th year of policy, 390 
policies, $991,283 insurance. 


Per Cent. of Total Number of Deaths 
by Years 


6.8 per cent. died within lst year of 
insurance. 


11.5 per cent. died within the first 2 
years of insurance. 


25.4 per cent. died within the first 5 
years of insurance. 


42.2 per cent. died within the first 10 
years of insurance. 

72.5 per cent. died within the first 20 
years of insuranee. 

The above obtained insurance only 
after an examination demonstrated 
them to be in good health, yet 6.8 per 
cent. of the total number of deaths 
were of men who died within a year 
after taking insurance; more than one- 
fourth were men who died within five 
years of taking out insurance, and 
nearly three-fourths were of men who 
died within twenty years of taking in- 
surance. 

$20.11, the annual premium on a2 
$1,000 ordinary life policy, age 35, is 
less than 2 per cent. of the amount of 
insurance. It guarantees to the pur- 
chaser’s family nearly 50 times the 
cost of the investment iif the insured 
dies within the first year, and he would 
have to deposit in a savings bank the 
above premium for a period of 29 years 
before the total deposits compounded 
at 3% per cent. interest would equal 
the matured value of the policy. 

The man who delays taking out in- 
surance because the is well risks not 
only the chance of death, but of becom- 
ing uninsurable and of having the only 
certain method of protecting his family 
closed.—Travelers Record.” 


Frank W. Pennell, of the Mutual Bene- 
fit, the former newspaper man who is 
now a life insurance agent, has joined 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York. 


Inheritance Tax 
(Continued from page 3) 


or personal, tangible or intangible, 
wherever situated. * * * 


(f) To the extent of the amount re- 
ceivable by the executor as insurance 
under policies taken out by the deced- 
ent upon his own life; and to the ex- 
tent of the excess over $25,000 of the 
amount receivable by any beneficiacy 
as insurance under policies taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


breacnca Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


——_———————————————OOO 


If you have a man on 

A Suggestion your list who carries 

From $10,000, $15,000 oar 
Darby Day $20,000 of insurance 
- issued some ttime ago 
on which there is no premium waiver 
or disability clause, show him the ad- 
vantage of taking a new policy for 
$5,000, applying thereto the waiver of 
premium, disability income and double 
indemnity benefit, says Darby Day of 
the Mutual Life, Chicago, in a talk 
to agents. Then in case of disability 
he will not only have nothing to pay 
on his new policy but the income from 
his new policy, $500 a year, will be 
sufficient to pay premiums on his old 
insurance. 
* Eo * 
Life insurance has been 
The called the business of 
Business Of prudence, says the At- 
Prudence lanta “Georgian.” So it 
is. It is a simple busi- 
ness. A number of prudent men from 
all parts of the country tactily gather 
and contribute to a general fund a cer- 
tain amount of money yearly, the sum 
depending on their prospect of life 
from the day on which they take out 
their “policy.” This “prospect of life” 
of the individual is determined by a 
practically infallible law of averages. 
It is the business of the insurance offi- 
cers to determine what that law is. 
When a man who is insured dies, if 
jit is the day after the policy is written 
or twenty years afterward or forty 
years afterward, his heirs receive an 
agreed amount of money. 

At the cost of two cigars a day a 
young man can insure his life for $1,000. 

Did you ever stop to think of the 

difference between a thousand dollars 
and nothing? 
' Did you ever stop to think what a 
difference your widow and orphan chil- 
dren would find between a thousand 
dollars and nothing? 

Your widow would find a difference 
on the first rent day after you were 
gone. : 

(This does not mean that a man 
should limit his life insurance to that 
sum; a man should carry as much in- 
surance as he can without depriving 
himself or his family of comforts. But 
consider this $1,000 and multiply it by 
as much as you can afford to take out 
—then measure the difference between 
the sum and nothing.) 

The reader might say: “Why, every- 
body kmows the value of insurance; 
every man of any sense has insurance 
on his life.” 

But every man of sense hasn’t. There 
are some rational men who know the 
value of insurance, but who say: “Next 
month, when I turn that new deal, Ill 
insure my life”; or “Next year, when 
I get a raise in salary, I'll insure my 
life.’ We are addressing those men. 

We want to tell them that while 
next month or next year may not come 
for them—they can be sure that over 
the home of the uninsured man is hov- 
ering the terrible shadow of want, the 
awful hand of want, ready to pluck the 
joy out of ithe heart of their children; 
ready to take from them their chance 
in life; their chance of health, of edu- 
cation, of prosperity. 

If one uninsured man sees that pic- 
ture and reads this editorial talk to- 
day and goes and insures his life, this 
page will have done a great thing. 

* * " 
There is a valuable les- 
An son to be drawn from the 
Unwilling following account by Mr. 
Prospect A. Stanford Wright of 
the Boston agency, given 
to the Massachusetts Mutual Life’s 
“Radiator.” It may be summed up by 


saying, “If you keep after a prospect 
and do not sell him insurance, he will 
probably consider you a nuisance;* if 
you finally succeed in making him take 
a policy, he will regard you as a ben- 
efactor. Therefore, if you do not want 
to be considered a nuisance, be a suc- 
cess.’” 

Here’s a little story that should help 
someone. Last August I insured a man 
much against his’ will for $2,000. He 
was a $5,000 man at least. I kept at 
him and finally, within ninety days, got 
him to let me apply for $3,000 more, 
in two policies of $1,500 each. He 
took one of them, and within the next 
thirty days I persuaded him after much 
argument to take the rest. Here is 
a copy of his letter as attached. It 
shows that keeping everlastingly at it 
gets the business. 

“T trust that you will overlook my 
carelessness in not having forwarded 
you my check for the new insurance 
policy before this date. I have,-how- 
ever, been so busy that I do not seem 
to get any time to attend to my per- 
sonal affairs. Thank you for your per- 
sistency in keeping after me until you 
finally got me in the class where I 


belong.” 
z = = 
Agent Day, of 
Frank Confession the Philadelphia 
Good For agency, of the 
the Soul Provident Life & 


Trust, called 
again to see a prospect who said, as 
he looked up, “I simply can’t afford to 
lay out another dollar for insurance,” 
says “Provident Notes.” To which Mr. 
Day replied, “Is that your answer after 
a thorough canvass of yourself, and is 
it your honest conviction, or is it just 
to put me off?” The prospect’s answer 
came slowly and thoughtfully: ‘Mr. 
Day, I think I was lying,” and the case 
was written. 

* * * 
Whenever we, give 
real service to a 
On client, in the end 
Income Insurance it always means 
profit, says Frank 
A. Wesley, general agent of the Colum- 
bian National Life. It is so in selling 
a man income insurance. Think what 


Frank Wesley 
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THE 
Insurance Company 
(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
Moles... a ateeameeee ieee 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
Brg tht yas. crs, © «du See $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
Pieleta Sil iss > «helene aietCeeeiee $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917....... $40,648,595.67 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a_ total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 
Metropolita i 
Hl me Olice Balding" JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 
a SS" 
it would mean to you in your territory _—England— Japan 
if every death claim that had been Age Lives (Deaths Lives Deaths 
paid there had been on the income pe Ae oe 61,961 9,823 
) a 55,973 9,219 52,138 12,049 
plan. A check coming to a woman 46,754 10,917 40,089 11,803 
every month is the best advertisement 35,837 11,737 28,286 11,780 
for life insurance you can have. A eo 10,810 16,506 9,390 
check may come to her every month S417 fe ne oe 
for forty years and during that period 1,319 1,230 "295 "280 
she will talk to hundreds of people 7 85 15 1% 
about the check she is receiving every 1 i : : 


month from the company and about 
the fact that she is free from trouble 
and worry. This means that you re- 
ceive in your territory twelve times 
each year all the benefits and advertis- 
ing that ordinary arise from the pay- 
ment of a death claim. 


Japan’s Life Business 
(Continued from page 1) 


England 4Japan 
Age ‘Lives ‘Deaths Lives Deaths 
Ose. vetettetere 100,000 3,364 100,000 2,665 
I Sisceso) oer 96,636 3,368 97,335 3,645 
BO veve +) =\<\etetenet 93,268 3,433 93,690 4,016 
ie oi«\«\sagetapate 89,835 3,543 89,674 3,279 
“(UNG D.t 5-4 82,292 3,711 86,377 3,103 
a dicre's' ae oieleisiee 82,581 3,898 83,274 Be fate! 
AQ «i cies ete) siete 78,653 4,218 79,919 4,239 
5S s s:0 cesta 74,435 4,918 75,680 5,956 
BOM aris eins 69,517 6,048 69,724 7,763 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 


December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


J 


Domestic and Foreign Results 


Domestic life insurance results are 
expressed as follows in 1,000 yen: 


é Pre- Claims Poli- 
Year miums paid cies Amount 
Yen Yen Yen Yen 
TOD R taarcss 25,263 6,523 1,288 645,115 
HS raererannie ye 30,432 7,752 1,467 788,247 
Aas sie & 37,109 8,983 1,688 963,311 
DOS Seis cistais 42,937 10,667 1,862 1,085,042 
TOTS tere erc< 42,493 12,240 1,816 1,072,228 
FOREIGN LIFE BUSINESS 
ITSM acre 3,842 1,034 26,754 66,605 
DOA ciarsia 3,063 754 24,143 51,881 
LOS. lteter sas 3,089 700 24,231 $2,495 
State Insurance 


The State insurance project for the 
benefit of laborers was adopted by the 
Diet in 1915-1916 and was put in op- 
eration in 1916. The business is in 
charge of the post office. Life and 
endowment policies are written. The 
insurable limits are from Y¥20 to Y250. 
Applicants from 12 to 60 years old 
are accepted without medical examina- 
tion. It is estimated that the average 
amount of insurance will be Y75 and 
the total number of insured will reach 
1,000,000. The post office will be 
granted as initial expense 6-1,000 of 
the insurance amount and 12-1,000 on 
account of advertising. The employ- 
ers are under no obligation to pay 
premiums. In May, 1917, total appli- 
cants numbered 316,558. 


Progress and Situation 

Though insurance business after the 
European system dates from about 
1881 in Japan, it was with the pro- 
mulgation in 1890 of the Commercial 
Code that regular control of insurance 
business was first enacted. In March, 
1899, was put in force the present 
code containing provisions about in- 
surance contracts, followed in 1900 by 
the law for insurance business and 
the control and supervision of such 
companies. 

According to the latter law, insur- 
ance business capable of being under- 
taken either as a joint stock company 
or under the “mutual system” must 
have a capital of not less than 100,000 
yen. A revised law was enforced in 
1913. Special regulations were en- 
acted in 1900 for the supervision of 
foreign insurance companies transact- 
ing business in Japan. 
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CRITICISING CONGRESSMEN 


Just at the time when the great busi- 
ness of insurance has made the most 
favorable impression upon the nation, 
the Government and its officials, by rea- 
son of outclassing every other industry 
in the number, volume-and size of Lib- 
erty Loan subscriptions one of the 
most distinguished and venerable of the 
fire insurance men of New York City 
wrote an open letter to the daily pa- 
pers, sharply commenting upon one of 
the leaders in Congress, particularly 
relative to the voting he did on war 
measures. While a man does not, and 
certainly should not surrender rights to 
individual opinions, either public or pri- 
vate, when he enters the insurance 
business, and while insurance should 
not be held responsible for the public 
statements of persons who follow that 
profession for a livelihood, at the same 
time it seems rather futile for an un- 
derwriter of prominence to make a 
political attack upon a Congressman, 
and there are innumerable reasons why 
this type of criticism should be left to 
professional politicians. Of course, 
there are many insurance men who are 
active in politics. When their political 
affiliations are known their public com- 
ments are recognized in Washington for 
their worth, but generally speaking it 
is not advisable for insurance men— 
who are not in public life—to enter the 
newspaper arenas at this time and 
criticise public men, for actions which 
have nothing to do with the insurance 
business, and do not threaten it in any 
manner. 

And speaking of the Liberty Loan 
drive, the record made by the insurance 
interests was truly phenomenal. Hither 
through individual or corporate sub- 
seriptions, or through sales which in- 
surance men made, the insurance in- 
terests of the country are responsible 
for at least $600,000,000 of subscrip- 
tions. As was printed by The Eastern 
Underwriter last week the insurance 
interests in the metropolitan district, 
including The Prudential and the Mu- 
tual Benefit, subscribed for or sold 
bonds aggregating $370,000,000. In one 
day $120,000,000 in subscriptions were 
accounted for by life corporations in 
this district (and Newark) alone. 
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THE LIABILITY ADJUSTER 


An adjuster’s job is one that calls 
for wisdom, tact, and decision. Some- 
body has facetiously described an ad- 
juster as “a man who stands between 
a claimant and immediate wealth.” 
Many people still harbor the old-fash- 
ioned notion that an adjuster’s duty is 
to prevent any claimant from getting 
as much as he is entitled to. What 
an adjuster really does is to see that 
the claimant does not get twice or three 
times what he is entitled to. And this 
works out as often for the benefit of 
the insured as for the benefit of the 
insurance company, especially in cases 
where a policyholder has neglected to 
take out sufficiently high limits. 


In the olden days before compensa- 
tion cleared the atmosphere, a vast 
number of ambulance-chasers and other 
human sharks used to make their liv- 
ing by following up employer’s liability 
cases and encouraging the injured per- 
sons to bring exorbitant suits. Since 
that occupation has been taken away 
from them, they largely devote their 
energies to public liability cases, thus 
causing a great increase in the number 
of certain kinds of claims. For in- 
stance, there came to be so many stair- 
case claims and other landlord and 
tenant controversies in a certain part 
of New York City, that the insurance 
companies were compelled to withdraw 
their public liability business from that 
section. 


In the majority of cases the ambu- 
lance-chasers reach the bed-side of the 
injured man first. By the time notice 
has been served on the insurance com- 
pany and the adjuster has reached the 
scene, a dozen or more lawyers have 
called on the injured man and outlined 
to him the splendid possibilities of his 
claim. Imagine the mental attitude of 
the claimant when the adjuster appears 
on the scene. 


There is not only the danger of pay- 
ing too much, but of paying the wrong 
person. In compensation cases, it fre- 
quently happens that several women 
will come forward and each assert 
positively that she is the widow of the 
dead man. 


A prominent company had a case 
not so long ago in which the adjuster, 
by determining to-get at the exact 
facts, saved the company thousands of 
dollars. The man who had been in- 
jured realized“that he was going to die. 
He had been living with a woman who 
was not his wife. About two days be- 
fore he died, the man expressed the 
desire to marry her, and did. marry 
her. The woman claimed the compen- 
sation. 


The money might easily have been 
paid to this woman had not the ad- 
juster applied a little logic to the situ- 
ation. He found that the couple had 
been living together for several years 
and he reasoned that they would surely 
have been married sooner had there 
not been some obstacle. Further in- 
quiry elicited the fact that the woman 
was already married to somebody else 
and that her rightful husband was liy- 
ing. i 

Truth is a great thing, as the phil- 
osophers have frequently observed. 
No false claim can stand against it. 


——— 
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Nothing more is required of any ad- 
juster than to get’ the truth and let 
it take its way with the claimant, 


TIMID AMERICAN CAPITAL — 


Why It Looks Indifferently Upon New 
Insurance Company Promotions 
Told Commissioners 


“Why Do American Capitalists Tight- 
ly Clasp Their Pocket-Books When Ap- 
proached to Put Money Into A New In- 
surance Company,’ might have been 
the title of a re-insurance ‘hearing given 
by insurance commissioners at the As- 
tor on Wednesday afternoon. The 
commissioners want to help out the 
tight insurance market and are getting 
advice on the ‘subject.. Franklin W. 
Fort, of the Eagle Fire, Newark, says 
Americans shy at fire insurance invest- 
ments because new companies find that 
retrocession facilities can’t be obtained 
sufficiently because of stringent regula- 
tions, much expense, and favoritism to 
foreign companies. Also a share of 
stock costs about $300 par. 

H. A. Smith, National; and O. B. 
Ryon, National Board, gave the stock 
company angle—more re-insurance fa- 
cilities wanted, but reserves should be 
properly credited to re-insurer. Her- 
man EHkern gave the mutuals’ view, and 
W. H. Hotchkiss the foreign companies’ 
side. The commissioners listened to 
the discussion for three hours, but 
hadn’t made up their minds at the fin- 
ish. Upon closing Superintendent 
Phillips said: ‘We always get back to 
the fundamentals; a company must 
have sufficient cash. It’s the same old 
story. If you have sufficient security 
you can go to the bank and get money; 
if you haven’t you can’t.” 


WILLETT SUCCEEDS MACHONACHY 


Becomes Superintendent of Middle and 
Southern Departments of Fire- 
mens, Girard and Mechanics 


Henry I. Willett, who has been spe- 
cial agent of the Firemens, Girard and 
Mechanics in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the middle and southern depart- 
ments of those companies succeeding 
J. G. Machonachy, who resigned re- 
cently to go with the Niagara Fire. The 
appointment is effective December 1. 

Mr. Willett was born in Kentucky 
and for several years was a local agent 
in that state, following which he was 
for seven years with the old Man- 
chester. He left the Manchester to 
go with the Federal and after 
the San Francisco fire he went with 
the Eagle, of New York, as head un- 
derwriter. Mr. Willett went from the 
Eagle to the Aachen & Munich eight 
years ago as special agent in New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, going with the 
Firemens in like capacity when the 
Aachen & Munich was taken over by 
the Government. 


OPEN CANADIAN OFFICE 


O’Keefe & Lynch, marine insurance 
brokers and adjusters, have recently 
opened branches at Montreal and Tor- 
onto. The Montreal office is under the 
management of Hector Campbell, for 
many years with Dale & Co. of that city, 
and the Toronto branch will be. man- 
aged by D. H. Walkenshaw. 


Douglas L. Macaulay, son of T. B. 
Macaulay, president of the Sun Life, 
and an army lieutenant, has been made 
a member of the sub-committee on 
“Air Craft Design and Associated 
Aeronautic Problems,’ Washington. 


Harold Peirce of Philadelphia, led all 
the other writers of the New York Life 
on September business. 


Hugh R. Loudon, L. & L. & G., has 
been elected president of the Eastern 
Tornado Association. 
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FREDERIC G. DUNHAM 


Frederic G. Dunham, attorney for the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, who has been appointed a cap- 
tain in the United States Army Sery- 
ice Corps, is on duty at Camp Upton 
and expects to sail soon for France. 
During his absence Frederic H. Calkins, 
a well-known Philadelphia insurance 
lawyer, has been retained. Captain 
Dunham made his mark in insurance 
when with the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. He had charge of 
companies which were in process of 
liquidation, and what he did in this 
job attracted the most favorable a+- 
tention, and led to his being made at- 
torney for the Life Presidents. He is 
young, a particularly hard worker, as 
conscientious and thorough as_ they 
make them, and his success in the 
army should be as sure as his rise in 
the world of law and business. 

* * * 


Sergeant John Harlan Williams, son 
of Howard T. Williams, of Maury & 
Donnelly-Williams Co., agents of the 
Hartford and other companies in Balti- 
more, has sent to his father a citation 
order and a Croix de Guerre which he 
wen in France. Twenty-one years old, 
John Williams volunteered ih March 
1917, in the 117th Trench Mortar 
Battery which became a part of: the 
Rainbow Division. He landed in France 
in October -of that yea> and fought 
through the battle of the Marne. The 
war cross was won in May, 1918. 

* * * 


Joseph C. Murtaugh, formerly a clerk 
in the Home Office of the Hartford Fire, 
has returned from France a Lieutenant, 
and is now instructing officers at Camp 
Dix. 

cS * * 

James F. Mohn, general manager of 
the Baltimore Life for the district about 
Allentown, Pa., is director of music in 
the Ocean Grove Holiness service. 

* * * 


William L. Wilkins, who died on Oc- 
tcber 25th, from pneumonia, had many 
friends among the insurance fraternity 
His activity in the fire insurance bus- 
iness began with the Western Insurance 
Company. Later he became associated 
with the Pittsburgh Underwriters as ex- 
aminer of the Western Department, and 
he recently severed this connection ‘*o 
take a field position with the Marquette 
National Insurance Company. 


PRESIDENT OF A LIBRARY 


George Goodwin, accident under- 
writer of the Connecticut General, was 
elected president of the Bast Hartford 
Public Library last week. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Special Agent Writes 
on Farm Tractor Risks 


VIEWS OF WALTER O. ROBERTS 


Hartford Fire Special Says These Risks 
Furnish Good Opportunity for 
Agents 


That farmers can be convinced that 
they should insure farm tractors, and 
that there is good opportunity for 
agents in writing these risks is the 
opinion of Walter O. Roberts, Albany, 
N. Y., special agent of the Hartford, 
who has written an interesting article 
on the subject in the current issue of 
“The Hartford Agent.’” These policies 
are simple to write and are reported 
through the department which under- 
writes the regular automobile business. 
Mr. Roberts says in part: 

“There are about forty tractors favor- 
ed by the Government Farm Commis- 
sioners, all made in the United States, 
and ranging in price from eight hun- 
dred to two thousand dollars. At a re- 
cent demonstration, thirty-two tractors 
of different make were entered, and 
eighteen actually plowed during the 
afternoon. These machines represented 


_ beth wheel and caterpillar types and 


were operated with success but for the 
possible criticism that they required 
considerable room in turning the plow 
as well as backing and getting it into 
position. 

“Of course on the farm there are many 
more uses for ithe tractor than the horse. 
It is also claimed that with the tractors 
larger acreage can be tilled with less 
men and equipment and at an actual 
eut in costs. 

What Causes Fires 

“There have been a number of tractor 
fires during the summer—about fifty per 
cent. being caused by the burning of a 
building in which the machine was 
stored at the time, and the remaining 
per cent. due to fire originating within 
the machines themselves—and in each 
case the loss has been practically total. 
When the building is on fire no man is 
favorably impressed with the idea of 
going in and starting a gasoline engine, 
and the writer is satisfied that the cause 
of the fires in field or on road has been 
inefficiency, the operation of the trac- 
tors having been left to farm help not 
familiar with the handling of automo- 
biles or engines. 

“Surely a farmer who invests in an 
outfit of this sort wants proper protec- 
tion from fire and transportation, and 
we believe that our agents can interest 
a much higher per cent. of tractor own- 
ers in the carrying of this class of in- 
surance, if they will devote more time 
bat.” 


Fire Insurance Men 
- in Big Charity Drive 


HEAD IMPORTANT DIVISIONS 


Floyd R..Du Bois, O. E. Lane, Willard 
S. Brown, Robert Van Iderstine and 
C. V. Meserole Named 


A large organization nas been built 
up to canvass the industries of New York 
City for contributions by employer and 
employee to the United War Work 
Campaign, beginning November 11, 
when the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Col- 
umbus and other war relief organiza- 
tions will begin a single co-operative ef- 
fort to finance their program for the 
health, comfort and enjoyment of Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors. Judge Elbert 
H. Gary is chairman of the Industries 
Division of the campaign, and five prom- 
inent men in the William street dis- 
trict have been chosen ito head five divi- 
sion of the twenty divisions. They are 
Floyd R. Du Bois, of Frank & Du Bois, 
who did splended work for the brokers 
in the Red Cross drive; Willard S. 
Brown, head of Willard S. Brown & Co.; 
Robert Van Iderstine, prominent re-in- 
surance man; O. E. Lane, president of 
the Niagara Fire; and C. V. Meserole, 
president of the Pacific Fire. 


Van Iderstine to Handle’ Insurance 
Group 
The groups in Mr. Van Iderstine’s 


division include insurance, Maritime Ex- 
change, real estate, public accounting, 
export and import shipping. Mr: Du 
Bois’ group includes builders, shorers, 
and hoisters, shoe industry, warehouses, 
state government employes. Mr. Lane’s 
groups include china, glassware, hotels, 
restaurants, machine tools and railroad 
supplies. Mz. Meserole’s includes the 
music trades, brewers and Federal Gov- 
ernment employes. Mr. Brown's in- 
cludes laundries, dyers, express com- 
panies, ice and coal companies, and New 
York Produce Exchange. 


RE-ORGANIZE RHODE ISLAND 


Agents Hold First Meeting There in 
Sixteen Months—Forty-six 
Attend 


The Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents is again on the map. For 
sixteen months there had not been a 
meeting, but agents finally got together 
and held a live session, and from now on 
the association will grow. F. C. Parson- 
age, of Newport, was re-elected presi- 
dent, and T. F. ‘Freeman, Providence, 
secretary C. S. S. Miller, secretary 
of the National Association, was one of 
the speakers. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 


EASTERN 
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;. (tHe AUTOMOBILE=> 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


42,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
| 


THE 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CoO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc. 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc. 1911 


Re yaheruansaes $641,341.77 | Assets ...........$357,318.58 


Reserye ......... 230,513.29 RESCLVG. . crineere 54,256.92 
Capital ...........300,000.00 Gaprtall: 2.6. eee. 200,000.00 
Suppluas o\.)se> ss. 69,479.83 Surphiss) eee 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Seneca 


Taxation Methods 
To Be Simplified 


MEETINGS HELD IN WASHINGTON 


Flat Levy on Premium Income Sought 
in Place of Present Unsatisfactory 
System 


Plans to do away with the present 
complicated method of arriving at the 
Federal taxes to be paid by fire and 
casualty companies are being worked 
out between representatives of the car- 
riers and the revenue Officials in Wash- 
ington. 

A flat’ tax on gross premium income 
is what is sought in lieu of all the im- 
posts now enacted under the various 
clauses of the revenue act. Inasmuch 
us nobody knows just what the war 
revepue act means a change to the sim- 
ple method of taxing premium income 
would be welcome. 

There is not much time in which to 
come to a decision of this matter. Al- 
most all the carriers favor a flat tax 
of 1144 per cent. as opposed to a shid- 
ing scale of 1% per cent. for fire, 2 
per cent. for fidelity and surety and 
casualty 11%, per cent. 

Originated With Fire Interests 


Last Saturday a meeting was held in 
New York, attended by twenty-five rep- 
resentatives of fire, casualty and surety 
companies. The proposed tax plans 
have been under consideration for some 
time by the fire companies and the 
casualty companies’ views were sough: 
at the meeting Saturday. Their ideas 
coincide with those of the fire com- 
panies. 

May Be $20,000,000 

J. H. Doyle of the National Board 
represents the fire companies; F. Rob- 
ertson Jones of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau, the cas- 
ualty companies and R. R. Gilkey of 
the Surety Association of America the 
surety underwriters. These gentlemen 
spent most of the week in Washington. 

The tax on the companies will be 
double what it was last year. The 
Government knows how much it wishes 
to collect from the insurance interests, 
but there remains the work of appor- 
tioning this amount (believed to be 
about $20,000,000)*among the companies 
and arriving upon the simplest possible 
method of computing and collecting it. 
The proposed plan would relieve the 
companies of much laborious and ex- 
pensive preparation of statements. 


LOUIS C. KRAUTHOFF DEAD 


Chief Council for the War Risk Bureau 
and Trustee of American 
Surety Company 


Louis \C. Krauthoff, chief council for 
the United States War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, a trustee of the American Sure- 
ty Co., and for more than a decade 
one of New York's leading corporation 
lawyer, died this week of pneumonia in 
his apartment at the Hotel Plaza. Myr. 
Krauthoff was stricken with apoplexy 
in Washington two weeks ago, due to 
overwork in connection with his duties 
for the War Risk Insurance Bureau. He 
had been chief council of the bureau 
ever since America’s entrance into the 
war. 

Mr. Krautho%f originally formed the 
Central Leather Company, which was 
afterward controlled by Mr. Armour, 
and Mr. Krauthoff was a director of 
this company as well as its council at 
the time of his death. 


Thomas Hewes, son of M, L. Hewes, 
president of the Standard Fire, who 
has been connected with the ordnance 
department in Bridgeport has been 
transferred to the artillery branch at 
Camp Taylor, Ky. 


series of fire insurance lectures for thei 


operating as 
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Sees Permanency In 
Present Agency System 


R. P. BARBOUR TALKS TO WOMEN 


Would Cost More for Companies to 
Operate as Mail-Order 
Houses Do 


More than two hundred girls and wo- 
men have expressed an interest in the 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


benefit now being delivered by Robert 
P. Barbour, North British & Mezcantile, 
and B. R. Hardy, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. ‘The first lecture 
was on “What Is Fire Insurance?” Mr. 
Barbour being the lecturer. In this talk | 
Mr. Barbour explained functions both 
of the agent and the broker. In dis- 
cussing the agent he said in part: 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brirnit National Hire 
Iusurauce Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


The selection of the business written’ rests 
in a large measure with the local agent, and 
his knowledge of conditions in his territory 
and of those whom he insures, together with 
the quality of judgment that he exercises, is 
bound to have a determining effect on ‘the 
siccess of the companies in his agency and 
his value as a local representative. A good 
agency plant does not mean so much a large 
number of agents as it does a careful selec- 
tion of agents, who are men of character, with 
the ability to exercise good horse sense, and 
who believe that in serving the company they 
are serving alike their own interests. 


To many, especially outside of the business. 
the commissions paid to agents seem like a 
large and unwarranted expense and the sug- 
gestion is sometimes made that the agent 
should be abolished. If that were done I be- 
lieve that the necessary expense charge would 
be greater as a whole, instead of less. It is 
difficult to conceive of insurance companies be- 
ing able to discharge their. functions when 
mail order houses. Insurance does 
not lend itself to that method of doing busi- 
ness. It is of too personal a character and 
depends too much upon the advice and knowl- 
edge of the agency representatives. If the 
local agent were abolished we should probably 
find insurance companies springing up in all 
the trading centers of the country to serve the 
territory tributary thereto with the same sort 
of personal service that is now given by the 
local agent. This condition would result in 
greater expense than the present system, there- 
fore, it is a safe assertion that the American 
Agency system is a permanent institution. 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
acement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 

E. S. JARVIS, Secretary : 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ew a 


Ss. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 208 Broad Street, 
NEW JERSEY Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, 447 John — 588 Elizabeth 


Represented at 
95 William Street, 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


= 


P-. Hit: LevAweDiabe Cee Pe Fi aa 


ADEQUATE | CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SERVICE 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS MRS 
ALL LINES 325 WAENUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street 
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_| HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Secretaries 


Larger Powers For 
Enemy Alien Custodian 


CAN SELL STOCK OWNED ABROAD 


Senator Frelinghuysen Assured That 
New Amendment is Not a Mask 
for Government Insurance 


When House Bill 13086, making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priation for the fiscal year, was called up 
in the Senate on October 24, Senator 
Frelinghuysen asked some questions 
about an Alien Property Custodian 
amendment, which he thought might ex- 
tend to the ‘Custodian enough power to 
mask a government insurance company, 
an offshot of one or more of the German 
companies formerly operating in this 
country. The particular amendment had 
reference to the taking over by the 
Custodian of shares of enemy owned 
companies. The debate in part followed: 


Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee whether this amendment will 
permit the Alien Property Custodian to 
take the assets of the German insurance 
companies which have been placed in 
his custody and reincorporate them into 
another corporation for the transaction 
of business by and through his author- 
ity? 

Mr. Underwood. This amendment does 
not touch that question. There are only 
two features embraced in the amend- 
ment. It does not broaden the power 
of the act, but makes the act workable 
on two questions that were not covered 
by the original legislation. 

One is the question of shares of stock. 
The present law is amply sufficient to 
allow the Alien Property Custodian to 
Sell the shares of stock owned by an 
alien enemy in his actual possession. Of 
course, they can be obtained from the 
alien enemy in this country who owns 
the stock, and it has been done, but 
where the alien enemy lives in Germany 
and has stock which would be kept in 
Germany, the original law was not broad 
enough to allow him to sell the stock 
certificate without having actual pos- 
session of it. This allows him to selJ 
the stock certificate, notwithstanding 
the fact that they have not the 
actual possession. That is as far as it 
goes on that feature. 

The other proposition of the amend- 
ment relates to patents. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. President, I 
quite agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama, so far as the control of the alien- 
enemy property by the Alien Property 
Custodian iis concerned, but what I am 
interested in is this: It has been stated 
—and I understand that in the other 
House an amendment was introduced 
containing such a provision—that the 
Alien Property Custodian could take in- 
Surance corporation's and trust corpor- 
ations and operate them as Government 
corporations; in other words, as Govern- 
Ment trust or Government insurance 
companies. Under this amendment pro- 
viding for the transfer of the shares of 
these companies where the majority of 
the stock has been owned by German 
citizens if a majority of stock can be 


transferred ito the Alien Property Custo- 


dian or otherwise, does not that mean 
that the International Trust Co., and 
Several insurance companies can be 


INTEGRITY 


ITI 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


THE EASTERN 


H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Explosion, etc. 


dian and run by him; and would not 
they be Government companies? 

My. Underwood. No. I think the 
Senator from New Jersey is entirely mis- 
taken about that. I think he is correct 
however, about a bill pending in the 
other House. There was a bill pending 
in the House before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee that contained vast- 
ly larger powers than anything involved 
in this amendment. That bill may have 
gone—I am not sure about it—to the 
point which the Senator indicates. This 
amendment, however, does not esonto: 
that point. What this amendment does 
is to authorize the President—he is act- 
ing through the Alien Property ‘Cus‘o- 
dian—to sell the shares of stock. It does 
not authorize the Alien Property Cus- 
tedian to take these companies over or 
run them, but it merely authorizes him 
to sell the stock; in fact, he has that 
authority now as to any stock that he 
can get hold of in this country. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. If he can make a 


delivery. 


Mr. Underwood. If he can make a de- 
livery; but of course a large amount 
of that stock is owned by alien enemies 
in Germany, and the certificates aze 
there. 

Treating Enemies Abroad, Same as En- 
emies at Home 

Mr. Underwood. There igs no reason 
in the world why we should pass a bill 
that affects the rights of alien enemies 


UNDERWRITER 


LONDON, 


United States Branch 


living in the United States and not be 
just as drastic in our methods as to 
alien enemies living in Germany. That 
is all there is in this proposition. We 
have already passed a law that affects 
the alien enemy who lives here, whom 
we can put our hands on, but the man 
who has got a gun in his hands on the 
other ‘side is getting off. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But you can pro- 
vide that the stock shall be sold to 
American citizens. 

Mr. Underwood. This is only an 
amendment to that act. All of these 
provisions are already in the other act. 
It does not change the terms. The Sen- 
ator -emembers the amendment that he 
was largely responsible for having 
placed in the original act. That applies 
to this amendment just as well as it 
does to that act. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The only thing 
that I am trying to ascertain is whether 
the Alien Property Custodian antici- 
pates, or has anticipated at some future 
time, taking the assets of these Ger- 
man insurance ‘companies and starting a 
Government insurance company. All I 
want to be assured of is that there is 
no hidden language in this amendment 
which will permit him to do that, for I 
am opposed to Government insurance. 
Assurance From Senator Underwood 

Mr. Underwood. I can say to the Sen- 
ator that I do not know what the pur- 
poses of the Alien Property Custodian 
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and go over the top for better results 
Enlisting with the NATIONAL UNION 
means action, the kind youll like 


because it satisfies. 


Register now 


and reap the benefits of those who are 


ALWAYS ON THE MARCH-AHEAD 


92 William Street, New York 
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INCORPORATED 1720 | 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


may be; I know nothing about that; but 
I can assure the Senator that there is no 
language in thils amendment that will 
authorize that to be carried out. That 
is as far as I can Z0. 
‘ The Presiding Officer (Mr. McKellar 
in the chair). Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

eS Se eee 


LYON SUCCEEDS MOORE 


Former Secretary of New Jersey With 
Insurance Company of North 
America In Albany 


George BE. Lyon, special agent of the 
Alliance, is to become special agent 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, with headquarters in Albany, 
Succeeding Robert H. Moore, former 
president of the Albany Wield Club, 
who has gone with the Concordia. 

Mr. Lyon was at one time secretary 
of the New Jersey Fire, his experience 
in fire insurance having extended over 
a long period. 


NO WHISKEY SETTLEMENT 


Value of Liquor Destroyed at Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, Distillery Fire 
in Question 


Not since the Louisville whiskey loss 
committee visited New York about 
three weeks ago has anything definite 
been accomplished toward settling the 
claims on the Green River distillery 
loss at Owensboro, Ky. Seventy-five 
to eighty per cent. of the loss is on 
whiskey, of which there was 43,000 bar- 
rels destroyed. The value of the 
whiskey at the time of the fire has 
not yet been agreed upon between the 
adjusters and ithe representatives of 
the assured. ; 

ee _ ee 


NORTH BRANCH PROMOTIONS 


Secretary Amos Bloom Made Vice-presi- 
dent of Two Companies—Suc- 
ceeded by G. R. Dette 


Amos Bloom, who has been secretary 
of the North Branch Insurance Co., of 
Sunbury, Pa., and of the City Insurance 
Co., of Pittsburgh, has been elected vice- 
president of the two companies. 

At the meeting of the boards of the 
North Branch and City last week G. R. 
Dette, who has been manager of the 
Pittsburgh branch office of the com- 
panies was elected secretary succeeding 
Mr. Bloom. Other promotions which were 
made e‘fective at the same time are G. 
L. Oplinger, as assistant secretary; FE. 
P. Sones, as assistant treasurer; C. D. 
King, as auditor; and C. W. Voellger as 
superintendent of agents. 


DEATH OF GILBERT W. TAYLOR. 

Gilbert W. Taylor, a marine insurance 
broker, at 15 William street, died at his 
home in Glen Ridge, N. J., last week. 
Mr. Taylor was one of the best known 
marine insurance men in New York, 
having been in the business for forty 
years. His early experience was with 
Ralli Brothers, and later with Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes, going into marine in- 
surance business for himself about ten 
years ago. He was fiftv-seven years of 
age, is survived by a widow, one daugh- 
ter and two sons, both of the latter be- 
ing in the service. 
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Fight Expected On 
Automobile Agencies 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE MEETING 


EFlimivation of Mauy General Agents 
and Excepted Cities Sought in Plan 
to be Submitted 

When the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference meets in (Chi- 
cago, November 15, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the sessions will 
he more than usually lively. The ques- 
tions now uppermost in the minds of 
automobile underwriters are an agency 
rule for the whole country—if such a 
thing be possible—and a standard form 
of policy. 

The first subject involves the intri- 
cate and delicate commission feature. 
Briefiy. the rule that will be submitted 
at the meeting will seek to eliminate 
general agents wherever they are not 
absolutely needed, without deranging a 
company’s whole scheme of doing busi- 
ness. In certain large cities the sub- 
ject of commissions will be left to lo- 
cal jurisdictions but in other territory 
a moderate scale of commissions will 
be proposed. 


Favored in West 


While at a glance it may look as 
though it were impossible to bring 
about the adoption of an agency rule 
which shall be acceptable generally 
throughout the country, it is significant 
that in Western territory, where the 
companies would be most affected by 
the proposed changes, the sentiment in 
favor of a new alignment of agency or- 
ganization is the strongest. The rem- 
edial measures proposed are directly 
the opposite of those resorted to some 
time ago in the Hastern field. Then 
commissions were leveled upward, 
agency ‘ines obliterated and the num- 
ber of excepted territories multiplied. 
This plan was at best of a temporary 
character. It is proving expensive and 
a decided effort is to be expected at the 
Chicago meeting to bring about moze 
moderate commissions. 


Objects of Standardization 


Regarding the proposed standard 
form of fire and theft policy, the New 
York Department has for a long time 
been seeking the adoption of such an 
instrument. the ,principal objects being 
similar to those sought in the standard 
fire policy; the public would be pro- 
tected, claim adjustments simplified, 
court decisions would be of. more value 
as precedents and there would be less 
excuse for variations in rates. 

Generally speaking the companies 
would welcome uniformity for a num- 
ber of reasons. The insurance depart- 
ment wishes a form submitted for con- 
sideration at the mid-winter conference 
of commissioners in New York in De- 
cember. At the Chicago meeting, which 
is the annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence, plans for drafting the proposed 
contract will be discussed. 


Charles Brewster, son of J. N. S. 
Brewster, has resigned from J. N. Ss. 
Brewster & Co., Inc., and has been ap- 
pointed office manager ‘of Squire & 
Co., Inc. 


a 
THE HUMBOLDT FRE SURANCE Co. 
Statement Soungl _ 1918 


Conservative -- 


ASSETS 

Mortgages. ....-seeceeeseerreeeens $950,505.65 
Stocks and Bonds.... 302,499.50 
Real Estate .......2sss00s ... 103,540.90 
Cash in Office and Banks....... 162,884.18 
Interest Due and Accrued...... 16,915.50 
Rents Due .......sceececceecceees ' 392.50 
Agents’ Balances ......++:++++++% 180,375.54 
Collateral Loans ........ss+se+e 32,643.75 

Re-insurance Losses Due from 
Other Companies ..........-+-> 858.52 
$1,750,616.04 


A; H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


THE EASTERN 


ENTERED CANADA IN 1821 
Aetna Insurance Co. Makes Public 
Interesting Historic Letter 
Appointing an Agent 


In looking over some of the old rec- 
rds of the Aetna recently, the Com- 
pany discovered a copy of the original 
letter appointing the first agency of the 
Company in Canada, December 22, 1821. 

The report of the Superintendent of 
Insurance would indicate that the Aetna 
Insurance ‘Company was the second 
to be admitted to Canada, the first one 
being an English Company. The ietter 
reads as follows:— 

Mr. ‘Abijah Bigelow: 

T address you in consequence of a_ letter red 
by Mr. Ward ‘Woodbridge from Mr. Jacob 
DeWitt, presuming from its contents that Mr. 
DeWitt has conferred with you upon the sub- 
ject of an agency for the Aetna Ins. Co. of 
this place. and upon the supposition that the 
appointment would be agreéable to you. I have 
the pleasure herewith to send you a commis- 
sion—the other necessary documents must be 
forwarded by private conveyance for which I 
suppose I shall have an opportunity via Boston 


next week & shall send one hundred ‘Blank 
pelicies’ Siamed “by our, Pres. & GSecy: & 


sealed with the seal of the office, a letter of 
instructions, copies of policies, and advertise- 
ments. Mr. DeWitt remarks that he thinks 
higher premiums are now paid in Montreal 
than our proposals demand, if so it may not 
be best to use the advertisements sent, but 
whether you do or do not use them you will 
if you think proper_advertise your Agency 
‘n the News paper—By our printed letter of 
instructions you will perceive that you are 
limited not to take a risk exceeding five 
thousand dollars. By this you will consider 
yourself authorized to take risks of any amt. 
not exceeding $10,000. The printed letter also 
limits your commission to two and a half pr. 
ct. instead of which 5 pr. ct. will be allowed 
and pd. you.—-However anxious the Directors 
are to do business: there is one point of pru- 
dence they wish to keep constantly in view— 
to wit—never to endanger the existence of the 
Company by risking too much exposed to a 
sweeping fire—. ‘We know indeed a whole 
city may be conflagrated but such a contingency 


is too remote to be calculated upon, while 
whole streets and squares are so often de- 
stroyed, it might with propriety be deemed 


folly in us to risk our whole or a major part 
of our capital upon them. We wish returns 
yy mail though the postage will be consider- 
able unless a few days delay will afford a 
s.fe and convenient private conveyance. 

I will thank you to remark to Mr. DeWitt 
that upon the recommendation of Mr. Wood- 
ridge when he returned from Montreal last 
season the office concluded to appoint him the 
agent which would long since have been done 
iad an opportunity to ford the papers been 
known to me. 


TRI-STATE MEETING 

The meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents, sched- 
uled for November 18, in Worcester, 
will really be a tri-state meeting, as 
agents from Providence, Waterbury and 
several other cities outside of Massachu- 
setts are to be invited. An interesting 
program will be arranged. 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


States from 1874 to 1917, 

{Inclusive ..ccececseceerescores 43,294,154.63 
Fire, Marine, Explosion 
and Tornado Insurance 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 


$4,194,579.34 
1,667,691.69 


Assets 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


Progressive 


LIABILITIES 
Capital .....0cccsrecees sccrcneces $ 300,000.00 
Unadjusted Losses ............++ 93,290.82 
ISR ESEEV EN cece atcstiorh es co sec aged 1,024,694.02 
Other Liabilities ..............++ "28,500.00 
Nef, Surplusig ct «snes 0.2-sapper . 304,131.20 
| $1,750,616.04 


F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


UNDERWRITER 


ALTNA (FIRE) 


HARTFORD, CONN,, U.S.A. 


— 


November 1, 1918 


gage Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. — 


What is Worth Owning 
is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with all its 
possibilities for loss, property is more 
worth owning than ever. War prices 
make repairs and replacements more 
costly in case of fire. 


Adequate Insurance is a necessity today. 


American companies are second to none in strength, management, service 
and reliability. The 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


A STRONG, RELIABLE 
AMERICAN COMPANY 


Cash Capital ee walute seas 2 )l0GS eee S250 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Managing Branch Offices: 
80 MAIDEN LANE CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WADE RoBINSON & CO., inc. 


MANAGERS ames | 
New York City — 


Merchant Marine House 


South William and Beaver Streets 
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Declare Foreigners 
Hinder Co-operation 


FIGURES ON JAPAN’S BUSINESS 


Hard to Maintain Rates—New Com- 
panies Troublesome—Tariffs on 
; Risks—Growth 


Under their skins a goodly propor- 
tion of fire insurance men are about 
the same, whether they work under 
the influences of an Eastern or a 
Western civilization. Japan  experi- 
ences rate cutting, non-observance of 
conference rules in spite of unhealed 
wounds caused by heavy losses and 
other ills. 

Since 1909 the five leading Japan- 
ese fire companies, Meiji, Nippon, 
Tokyo, Yokohama and Kyodo, discon- 
tinued competitive rates after having 
to pay for the loss in 1907 of 12,390 
houses at Hakodate. Claims amounted 
to 2,544,925 yen. At Osaka, in 1909, 
11,368 houses were destroyed, with a 
loss of 5,187,212 yen. By mutual agree- 
ment the companies advanced rates. 

Hard to Keep Together 

In 1911—a new agreement provid- 
ing a conventional premium rate was 
concluded by the five Tokyo, and one 


Kobe, companies. These rates in 
Tokyo are expressed in percentage: 
Wood ‘Fireproof 

Baest-class district «......... .50 -20-.25 
Second-class district ........ 75 -20-.27 
Mhird-class district ......... 1.00 -25-.35 
— SEN c.de0 aoe 4:30-1.50  .30-.3134 
The tariff is not always observed 


strictly, owing to competition of for- 
eign and new companies which keep 
aloof from the convention. The re- 
peated attempts made since 1914 have 
been abortive. 
_ Growth of Business 
Domestic fire insurance results are 
given as follows in 1,000 yen: 
Pre- Claims Poli- 


Year miums paid cies Amount 
US 8,783 2,831 678 1,282,135 
Biv cccse es 8,914 4,142 697 1,566,482 
1.1 SASS Aare 8,459 5,448 876 1,688,742 
a 8,539 4,086 908 2,110,736 
ER cine c/n 0 9.103 4.374 990 2,374,544 
FOREIGN FIRE BUSINESS 

a bee aes 2,564 1,692 97,494 768,045 

2,582 1,241 109,830 839,584 

2,436 1,497 120,210 806,765 


Carriage, fidelity, engine and boiler, 
conscription, accident and automobile 
insurance are also written. Between 
1915 and 1916 the automobile premiums 
increased from Y2,368,000 to Y142,- 


123,000 and the paid claims from 
Y23,000 to Y26,517,000. A yen is fifty 
cents. 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 
Surplus - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
1904. sie - - - - 


$16,153,068.57 


THE EASTERN 


INSURANCE LEAGUE AWARDS 


Will be Made at Annual Dance at Palm 
Garden On November 1—Other 
Plans for Affair 


Trophies willbe presented to the win- 
ning teams of the Insurance League at 
its annual dance which will be held at 
the Palm:Garden on November 1. The 


teams which are to participate in the» 


awards’ are the Continental, Niagara 
and O..G. Orr & Co., which finished first, 
second and third respectively. 

A feature of the annual dance will be 
the dedication of the League’s Service 
Flag, which now has thirty-six stars. 
The dedication will be made by William 
I’, Stanz, president of the League. 


ELECT RIPPEL PRESIDENT 
The board of directors of the New 
Jersey Insurance Co., on Monday. 
elected J. S. Rippel, who is a prominent 
Newark banker, as president of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late George A. 
Viehmann. 


er 


F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
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INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
E OF YORK, ENGLAND 


Established 1824 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AU TOMOBILE, WAR 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH 
PRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers ERNEST B. BOVID, Underwriting Manager 


No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., N a 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROP ‘OL ITIAIN, Willard S. Brown & Co. New York, 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRIGINTIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, N. C.; SOUTHEASTERN, 
Dargan & Turner, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and MUSSITSSITIF ‘PI, Jas. B. Ross, New 
Orlezms, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, C al.; MeClure Kelly and 
McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. ting 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
_ Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mer. RR. CG. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mer. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Ohio's Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


FE. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Ine. 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


é' NEW YORK 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Liverpool 


4,793,978.55 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 


mod LOndON 
and Globe 
Insurance Co. 


CIMICED 


GENERAL AGENTS 


68 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NATIONAL INS. CO. 
MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 


| ——— 


Over $155,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


Head Offices: 


411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We can offer to Agents and Brokers special facilities on surplus lines 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Marine Future For 
Domestic Companies 


OUTLINED BY WADE ROBINSON 
Shows Situation Warrants Additional 
Companies Entering Field—More 
Profitable Than Fire 


The future of American companies 
in marine insurance is outlined as fol- 
lows by Wade Robinson, president of 
Wade Robinson & Co., Inc., marine 
underwriters of the American Mercnant 
Marine and United British, in a pam- 
phlet which is being distributed: 


Marine insurance is more profitable than fire 


insurance. 

Since the establishment of the New York 
State Insurance Department in 1859, 169 joint 
stock fire insurance companies have failed or 
retired. 

During the same ‘period only 12 New York 
marine companies, both joint stock and mutual, 
have retired and no joint stock New York ma- 
rine company has retired or failed since 1886, 
32 years ago. 

It is the duty of American capital—partic- 
ularly American Fire Insurance capital—to ex- 
tend ample insurance facility to American com- 
merce and American ship owners. 

There are many other reasons why American 
Fire Insurance Companies should enter the field 
of Marine Insurance. 

At present, the one real 
Marine Insurance is England. Lloyds London 
and many English companies combined pro- 
vide a facility that is overwhelmingly greater 
than the combined facility of the rest of the 
world. American Marine Insurance facility is 
more foreign than American. 

For such lines as cannot be placed in com- 
panies represented in New York, Lloyds Lon- 
don, English and foreign non-admitted com- 
panies are used by brokers. Practically all 
American Marine Insurance brokers have Eng- 
lish and other foreign connections, and while 
figures are unobtainable, it is, safe to say that 
many millions in premium are annually paid 
to other countries on business transmitted by 
cable and mail. There are 103 stock companies 
writing marine business in New York State, 
of which 62 are American and 41 are foreign. 

While the number of companies specified 
represent the American Marine facility (ex- 
elusive of brokers’ foreign connections), it 
must not be overlooked that it is really not 
all American, because all British company 
premium is for British account, and also all 
premium paid to American branches of other 
foreign companies and to domestic companies, 
although for account of the home country, 
largely finds its final depository in England 
and other countries by way of re-insurance 
treaties. There is no market for marine re- 
insurance treaties comparable to the English 
market. 

By far the largest part of Marine Insurance 
business is transacted by foreign and Ameri- 
can-foreign owned companies. The majority 
of the American Fire Insurance companies do- 
ing Marine business are beginners. Among 
American companies there are a few that write 
a substantial amount of business but they are 
able to do so only because they have ex- 
tensive .re-insurance relations with foreign 
companies. 

‘American Marine Insurance facility is even 
more insignificant than the surface facts in- 
dicate. To ascertain what it really is, only 
the net-retained line of American owned com- 
panies should be considered. 

‘England provides her immense merchant ma- 
rine, her tremendous commerce and the great- 
est part of the rest of the ship and trade world 
with marine insurance and by that means 
draws a great revenue from the trade of other 
nations. Surely American capital is equal to 
the task of providing a reasonable marine fa- 
cility for its own commerce. 


world market for 


There has never been sc great a need nor 
s0 great’ an opportunity for capital in the ma- 
rine insurance field in America as now. The 


principal factors that create the opportunity 
are: 

A tremendous increase in values of mer- 
chandise and ships; a 

A great expansion of trade generally: 

The elimination of German Marine Insur- 
ance Companies. 

The war has completely disrupted ocean 
trafic. Underwriters are now not only 
amply justified in asking, but are able to 
obtain adequate rates. 

The world-wide inadequacy of Marine In- 
surance facility, and particularly the in- 
adequacy of the American marine facility. 
is a vositive guarantee that any new 
facility will be more than filled. 

American shipners now have a decided pref- 


erence for policies of American companies. 
This. demand may be due to patriotism, or 
timidity respecting companies of belligerent 


European countries, or to prejudice because of 
race—whatever the cause, the demand exists 
for. American company facility. It. has also 
been noted that some banks prefer that docu- 
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ments be accompanied by the certificate of a 
company that is either organized or domiciled 
in the United States. 


United States managers and brokers inter- 
ested in marine insurance have scoured the 
world for additional facility, but their com- 
bined efforts have not brought results worthy 
even of the name, and they never will so 
long» as the demand is so great that foreign 
companies and underwriters can sit comfort- 
ably in their home places and do an enormous 
business on their own terms, without the risk 
and trouble incidental to establishing a for- 
eign agency. 

Underwriters and banks in England under- 
stand the value of co-operation. Many mem- 
bers of English bank boards are also members 
of marine insurance company boards, and 
through skillful co-oeration influence insur- 
ance premiums amounting to millions of dol- 
lars to English companies. The process is ob- 
vious and simple. The result of co-operation 
between banks and underwriters is fairly 
shown by conditions prevailing in connection 
with marine insurance of American raw cot- 
ton exports. Premiums paid during 1916 were 
over $5,000,000 and insurance was effected in 
companies of various nationalities as follows: 
English, 72.6 per cent.; Japanese, 5 per cent.; 
American, 22.4 per cent. 


The same process is followed whenever 
possible in all lines of trade. It is a natural 
and legitimate use of clean influence and 
worthy of emulation by American capital. If 
earrectly applied by American capital this 
method would undoubtedly greatly accelerate 
the demand for American marine insurance 
facility, and American marine insuramce com- 
panies so favored would be positively assured 
of a steady *-w of good business to supple- 
ment their independent efforts. 


The ease with which capital can enter the 
marine insurance field and the possible profits 
oveht to make it easy to induce it to do so. 
—- +t it has not done so is probably due to a 
I-ck of knowledge of the opportunities and 
also to a dearth of managerial talent, because 
where experience is lacking, skill must also 
be absent. Capital is timid, and rightly so, 
when it cannot secure adequate management. 
Given adequate management, the opportunity 
for capital in marine insurance in America was 
never so great aS now. 

In considering the future of marine insur- 
ance, a natural questicn is: Will the present 
demand continue? It will, because it is the 
result of two things, viz.: a great expansion 
of trade and a great increase in walues of 
merchandise and hulls. Values and consump- 
tion as they now exist are very much greater 
than they ever were, notwithstanding severe 
Governmental restraints. When the wat is 
over Governmental restraints will at least be 
relaxed. The result will inevitably be greater 
consumption and still higher prices. 

The restoration and replacement’ of destroyed 
property and the sudden return of millions 
of people to normal living conditions will 
surely cause abnormal consumption. People 
must eat, wear clothes, live in houses and 
create things to sell for revenue. The desire 
to “catch up’ with the comforts and other 
things that war has deprived them of, and the 
at least partial removal of Governmental re- 
straints, will undoubtedly cause an increase 
in even the present great trade of this coun- 
try, and still higher values because this coun- 
try will be not only the principal source of 
supply of raw matterials. food and even luxu- 
ries, but also the principal source of demand 
for the products of the nations restored to 
peace. 

Will all the traffic to and from America be 
forced to seek foreign insurance facility? 

So many ships have been and will be de- 
stroyed that when the war ends it will take 
years for the combined shipyards of the world 
to make good the deficiency. And of the new 
ships it is already certain a vast number will 
carry the American flag. Are they to be in- 
sured with foreign insurance companies or will 
American capital seize the obvious opportunity ? 

The demand for marine insurance facility. 
like anv other demand, follows the line of 
least resistance This means that other things 
being equal, the home facility is filled first. 
It is much easier for brokers to carry their 
orders to local offices than to negotiate at long 
range by cable or mail. Besides. conditions 
and trade have so changed and expanded that 
there is now actual competition for existing 
facility. which makes prompt action absolutely 
necessary to brokers and shippers handling 
large business. The facilities of the Ameri- 
can market are so very far short of needs and 
the consequent overflow so great that there 
is no doubt that a new facility would have 
more business, offered them than it could 
handle. 

Until capital is more, thoroughly informed 
concerning marine insurance needs and op- 
portunities, it is unlikely that any new cap- 
ital can be interested. But it should be easy 
to interest capital that is already partially in- 
formed and engaged-in kindred business, viz.: 
fire insurance company capital. Therefore, if 
it be granted that the need and opportunity 
exist, the obviotis course is for fire insurance 
companies having adequate capital and_ suffi- 
cient charter privileges to use their resources 
and establish jointly or separately a marine 


insurance ‘facility that will respeectably rep- 
resent American commerce and_ finance. 
No small aggregation will be sufficient. To 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS $793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS PHONE 263-264 BROAD 
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56 Beaver Street New York 
MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 
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Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 
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Influenza Claims 
Numerous But Small 


WORST HAS PASSED 


SIGNS THAT 


Waiting Period in Industrial Contracts 
May Cut Many Losses—Pneumonia 
Most Dreaded 


While the so called Spanish influenza 
is eating into the profits of the health 
Insurance companies, they can at least 
derive consolation from the advertising 
the business is receiving «hrough the 
unprecedented number of small claims 
that are now being paid. There is no 
better advertiser for any business than 
a satisfied client. Some offices report 
an increase of from 200 to 300 per cent. 
in the number of claims in this depart- 
ment. The manner in which they are 
settled will have much to do with the 
opinion thousands of policyholders will 
retain for many years regarding this 
class of insurance, which perhaps more 
than most any other has been hampézed 
in its progress by the inadvised use of 
restrictive clauses inserted in order that 
policies may be sold at a rate too low to 
provide the class of protection the 
public really wishes and too often be- 
lieves it has. 

Pneumonia Cases Costly 

While the number of claims is large 
the amounts are. as a rule, small.. The 
disease either kills quickly or the patient 
suffers a disability of but short duration. 
The pneumonia cases are the ones that 
cost the real money. In the commercial 
branch of the business the policies gen- 
erally provide for payment for disability 
from the first day of illness. There are 
some, however, which are hedged about 
with a waiting period of a week or so. 
The holders of these policies will be 
generally disappointed and their chagrin 
will not help the business. The others 
will make good material for additional 
-prospects among their friends. 

Claims Cut Down 

In the monthly payment business the 
policies: more generally provide for a 
waiting pericd of from one week to fif- 
teen days. As most of the illnesses from 
this “influenza” are of short duration, it 
is likely that under fifty per cent. of 
these policies there would be no valid 
claim. 

The casualty men are inclined to the 
view that it is the life companies which 
will lose by this epidemic. They get 
the real losses. 

From company experience it would 
appear that the claims first began to 
arrive from New England points. From 
there the spread of the disease was 
noticeable traveling down the seaboard 
and through the Middle Atlantic section. 
New England claims are now said to 
be lighter, indicating that the crest of 
the epidemic has passed here. 

Taken all in all managers generally 
are not alarmed by the inroads the 
epidemic has or may make upon their 
treasuries. The industrial branches 
are no doubt receiving by far the 


greater number of claims, but as many - 


of these policies furnish incomple‘e pro- 
tection at a very low rate, and besides, 
the amount of the claims are small, in 
the main, the results financially are not 
likely to: be excessive. 


BACK FROM THE FRONT 


- E. J. Jordan. who was adiuste- for 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity at 
Milwaukee, has returned from the front 
in France. He is now a first lieuten- 
ant and wears a gold strive. Lieutenant 
Jerdan will act as an instructor in one 
of the training camps. 


Lieut. Raymond P. Wheeler, form- 
erly with the Travelers, has qualified 

as instructor at the Small Arms Firing 
School at Camp Perry, O. 
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Would Boost Benefits 
For Crippled Men 


FEDERAL THRUST AT INSURANCE 


Labor Statistics Official Wants Larger 
Compensation Benefits and More 
State Hospitals 


The problem of the handicapped man 
in industry has been taken up by Car] 


Hookstadt, of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. He outlines the 
actual industrial problem, as disclosed 
by several intensive investigations con- 
fronting workmen permanently injured 
in industry, to analyze the cause of the 
various cause factors entering into this 
problem, and to offer certain remedial 
suggestions. The statements are based 
chiefly wpon a study of industrial crip- 
ples in Massachusetts, supplemented 
by similar investigations in California 
and Wisconsin. 


Problems Presented 

The economic problems resulting 
from the permanent disabilities are in- 
dicated by (1) length of time totally 
disabled; (2) change of occupation and 
of employer; (3) number employed; 
(4) reduction in wages and earning 
capacity; (5) relative severity of vari- 
ous types of injuries in different occu- 
pations and industries; (6) the present 
statutory compensation scales as com- 
pared with probable loss of earning 
capacity. 

The following remedial suggestions 
are offered by Mr. Hookstadt: 

Compensation: The compensation 
scale of benefits should be materially 
increased to approximate the loss of 
earning capacity. Benefits for perma- 
nent injuries causing dismemberment 
or mutilation should be fixed at a defi- 
nite, though adequate, amount, graded 
wccording to nature of disability and 
age and occupation of the employe, but 
not dependent upon unemployment in 
individual cases. Injured employes 
should not be penalized for rehabilitat- 
ing themselves. When the injured man 
knows that the amount of his compen- 
sation will not be affected by his early 
return to industry, disability and un- 
employment will be materially de- 
creased. The system of granting lump 
sums should be abolished or materially 
restricted. Employers should be re- 
lieved of the added risk involved in 
the employment of disabled workers. 


More State Institutions 


Medical Service: Adequate medical 
and surgical treatment, including neces- 
sary appliances, should be furnished 
by the state. Orthopedic and rehabili- 
tation hospitals should be established 
and maintained by the state utilizing 
present institutions wherever possible. 

Re-education and re-training: There 
should be established vocational train- 
ing schools, with both day and night 
courses, which should closely corre- 
spond with the rehabilitation hospitals. 

Re-employment: A survey of the 
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“OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY” 


SURETY 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


occupation opportunities in the various 
industries of the state should be made 
and the co-operation of the employers 
and labor organizations should be en- 
listed. Thousands of positions exist or 
could be created with crippled work- 
ers could fill as successfully as normal 
workmen, were the problems carefully 
studied and an intelligent readjustment 
made. Particular care should be taken 
to eliminate the stigma of charity. The 
positions should be necessary and con- 
structive in an industrial sense in or- 
der that the handicapped man may feel 
himself an integral and important part 
of the economic world and thus main- 
tain his self respect. 

Insurance: In the field of workmen's 
compensaton, competitive insurance 
companies are wholly unsatisfactory. 
Hither a monopolistic state insurance 
fund or employers’ mutual association 
should be substituted for the competi- 
tive casualty companies. 

Administration: The entire admin- 
istration and supervisory work should 
be under the jurisdiction of a central 
authority, preferably the industrial ac- 
cident commission. This commission 
should, in case of necessity, have power 
to coerce the employe as well as the 
employer. Confidence, impartiality and 
intelligent direction and supervision 
are vital factors in the whole rehabili- 
tation problem and these can best be 
obtained through public administration. 


DISCUSSING AUTO RATES 


Long Series of Meetings Taking Place 
at Rooms of Compensation 
Bureau 


Tuesday of this week a series of meet- 
ings began at the National Workmen's 
Compensation Service Bureau, to dis- 
cuss automobile rates. The sessions 
are expected ito last through today (F7i- 
day), and may be resumed next week. 
While what may be done regarding a 
readjustment of rates is not yet de- 
cided, it is confidently expected that 
there will be no fundamental change in 
the basis of computation, i. e., that of 
horsepower. ‘The views of a number of 
field men on this subject were obtained 
some time ago. 
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Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. 


Policy. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


aa 


This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 
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Preferred Makes 
Auto Appointments 


WARD HAS OUTSIDE TERRITORY 


Sewall Superintendent of New York 
City Business—Schaap to Be 
His Assistant 


Henry F. Sewall has been appointed 


Superintendent of the New York City 


autonfobile department of the Preferred 
Accident. Frank Schaap will be hig 
assistant. Mr. Schaap has been with 
the Preferred for a number of years 
and this change comes to him as a well 
earned promotion, 

The out-of-town automobile 
ment of the Preferred will be in charge 
of Charles Edward Ward, who is re- 
garded as particularly well versed in 
automobile casualty underwriting. He 
has been with the Preferved for seven 
years and has had other valuable ex- 
perience. 

P. S. Alden, will continue to man- 
age the Sewall & Alden corporation, 
New York state agent for the National 
Fire’s automobile department and will 
continue to do a general brokerage 
business with offices at 80 Maiden 
Lane. 

These changes constitute a re-ar- 
rangement of the contractual relations 
of the Preferred Accident with Mr. 
Sewall and Mr. Alden, which relations 
were about to terminate by limitation, 

Messrs. Sewall and Alden, have long 
been closely identified with the auto- 
mobile casualty business and are 
among those first to become active in 
that field. Besides their connection of 
ten years with the General Accident, 
they were tor two years New York City 
agents for the Preferred, and since 1913 
were salaried managers of the auto- 
mobile liability department of the Pre- 
ferred, 


depart- 


CASUALTY ACTUARIES’ MEETING 


Three Fellows to be Elected—Question 
Box Prepared—To Choose 
Officers 


The fifth annual meeting of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial & Statistical Society of 
America, for the election of officers, 
two members of council, and other 
business will be held at the Yale Club, 
New York, November 15 and 16. Both 
sessions will start at 10.30 A. M., and 
the first order of business will be the 
election of officers and members of the 
council. A meeting of council will take 
place November 15 at 9.30 A. M. 

The council will recommend the fol- 
lowing men for election as Fellows: 
Mervyn Davis, assistant actuary, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, New York 
City; F. W. Hinsdale, secretary, Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, Vancouver, 
B. C.; W. T. Perry, manager for Can- 
ada, Ocean Accident & Guarantee, Tor- 
onto. 


Two Presidents Pay Tribute to Auk. 
Amos 
The death of Arthur L. Amos, man- 
ager of the burglary department of the 
Maryland Casualty, was genuinely re- 
gretted. : 
In the Maryland “Budget,” President 


John T. Stone, said in part: “AS an 
underwriter, as adjuster of the most 
serious and difficult claims, aS a member 
of the official council at the Home Of- 
fice, as our representative in the Burg- 
lary Insurance Underwriters’ A'ssocia- 
tion, he measured up fuliy to every re- 
quirement and met successfully every 
mergency.” 

In . ter to John T. Stone, President 
Robert J. Hillas, of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, said: 

“The death of Mr. Amos shocks and 
grieves us far more than you may jm- 
agine. He has been here many times as 
you know in attendance at meetings 
of the Burglary Underwriters’ AsSsOCcI- 
ation. I saw him there frequently and 
was always very favorably impressed by 
his share in the debates. We had a 
strong liking for him and I am sure he 
knew that we liked him. No represen- 
tative of any company commanded more 
personal respect or reflected more credit 
on his company than was true of Mr. 
Amos as to your (Company. We regret 
deeply the occasion that invites these 
remarks. I thing you have lost a Man 
of high character and far more than 
average ability in his chosen line of 
work.” 

* * % 
Wedding Date Set 

A. Victor Hansen, accident and health 
department manager for the Massachu- 
setts Bonding in New York, is to be 
married November 20. to Miss Grace 
Crowder, who is an experienced and 
valued member of the Aetna staff at 100 
William street. 

= e 
Hutchison Drives the Bus 

Gail W. Hutchison has joined the 
Motor Transport Corps. He is known 
to a large number of casualty insuraace 
men through his connection with the 
Globe Indemnity as special agent in 
Southern New York and New Jersey. 

* * *% 
To Manage Casualty Branch 

Ellis W. Myerle is to be casualty de- 
partment manager for Ream, Cromwell 
& Wrightson. Mr. Myerle was for a 
number of years with the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty in New York, and 
left there not long ago to take a special 
agent’s position in the Metropolitan de- 
partment of the Globe Indemnity. 

* * * 


Good Work by Travelers 
The’ Travelers office in New York 
rolled up $6,500,000 for the Fourth Lib- 
erty ‘Loan, exclusive of $1,000,000 allot- 
ted to it by the Home Office. 


* * a 


Supervising Entire Field 

George M. Martin has taken a position 
with the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
as agency ‘supervisor and adjuster in 
the accident department, covering the 
entire United States field. He has been 
with the Pacific Mutual in Chicago, and 
was in the company’s office for 23 years. 

* * * 

Wallace M. Reid On Organization 

In a talk on the Value of Insurance 
Federations, President Wallace Reid, 
of the Pevnsylvania Federation, says: 

«The old method of freelancing was 
unsatisfactory, not only to the insur- 
ance man but to the legislator as well. 


THE EASTERN 


In the first place the insurance men 
were never quite certain what they 
wanted or what they didn’t want, and, 
lacking an organization, never could 
agree. Im the second place the legis- 
lator was approached from all sides by 
insurance men holding different views, 
became disgusted with the lack of 
unanimity and as likely as not, voted 
for the wrong thing altogether, think- 
ing that he was doing the right thing. 
Legislators who have some 2,500 bills 
to consider cannot be expected to listen 
to pro and con arguments coming from 
a dozen or more angles. Organization 
of the insurance fraternity into the 
Federation has done away with all this 
as far as our state is concerned. Now 
we all get together and pool our argu- 
ments, our facts and figures and statis: 
tics, place all our force back of it and 
shoot straight, accurately and effective- 
ly. This has the advantage of enlist- 
ing the support of the entire insurance 
fraternity back of a good bill or against 
a bad bill. An additional advantage is 
the direct aid which is given the busy 
legislator. He can go to the repre- 
sentative of the organization and get 
all the necessary information on any 
bill affecting imsurance and be sure 
that he is getting authoritative infor- 
mation which is backed by the com- 
bined strength of all members of that 
organization. Aside from this, it is not 
amiss to say that legislators will have 
a great deal more respect for an or- 
ganization which has a large and po- 
tential voting strength than he will 
have for the individual who appears 
before him with no organization back 
of him. 

“And allow me to say this: it is up 
to the agents to look after legislation 
affecting their business.” 

* * * 
Gets a Wardrobe Trunk 

Augustus S. Graul, of the personal 
accident department of the Aetna Life 
was presented with a handsome ward- 
robe trunk by his office associates last 
Saturday on the eve of his departure 
for Chicago where he will become 
connected with the Aetna Life Central 
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Claim Department. The Aetna Bowling 
Club presented Mr. Graul with a seal 
traveling kit and the Hartford Lodge 
of Elks gave him a gold elk’s tooth 
watch charm. Mr. Graul is 32 years 
of age and entered the employ of the 
Aetna Life in March 22, 1903. He has 
worked his way up in the home office 
of the Company from office boy to be- 
ing in charge of the Accident and 
Health Claim Department. His new 
position will place more responsibili- 
ties on him and his home office experi- 
ence will be of valuable assistance and 
of great assistance to the Aetna’s Chi- 


cago force 
* * * 


H. Wyckoff Mills Promoted 
H. Wyckoff Mills, formerly of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany, but now in the army in France, 
has been promoted to a captaincy and 
will have command of Company B of 
the 101st Machine Gun Battalion, suc- 
ceeding Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., as- 
sistant treasurer of the Aetna Life, who 
was promoted to the rank of Major a 
few weeks ago and is now in com- 
mand of the battalion. Captain Mills 
is stepson of vice-president Walter G. 
Cowles of the Travelers and Major 
Bulkeley is son of Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
president of the Aetna Life. 
* * * 
Expect Government Will Pay 


The largest aggregate plate glass loss 
for any company on account of the New 
Jersey explosion is $12,000. Full parti- 
culars regarding every loss are being 
prepared for the Government by tne 
plate glass insurance men. It is believed 
that the Government will pay for all 
the damage although no official an- 
nouncement to that effect has been 
made. The companies have cleaned up 
practically all their claims and in case 
the Government pays the claims of those 
who were insured as well as those who 
were not, the companies would become 
subrogated to the Government for their 
losses. 

* * » 
J. S. Turn’s Son Killed 


New York Manager John S. Turn, of 
the Aetna Life, received word this week 
that his son Raymond had been killed 
at the Argonne front. He was a first 
lieutenant and his company was the 
first over the top in the last American 
offensive. 

* * * 
R. E. Moore a Vice-President 


Richard E. Moore, formerly private 
secretary of Vice-President Walter CG: 
Faxon of the Aetna Life, has been 
commissioned a first lieutenant. The 
promotion came after the battle of 
Chateau Thierry. 
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WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY 


INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


Good Words For Continental 

The Continental Casualty, at its re- 
quest, was examined by the insurance 
department of New York, Illinois, In- 
diana and California, as of June 30, 
1918. The conclusion of the examiners | 
is: 

That the affairs of this company are 
very ably and conservatively managed. 

That its funds are invested in secur- 
ities of sound value and earning a 
good rate of interest. 

That its books of record are care- 
fully and properly kept. 

That ample reserves are maintained 
for unpaid losses. 

That claim settlements are promptly 
and fairly made after due investiga- 
tion and determination without taking 
advantage of technicalities. 

* * * 


More Stars Appearing 
The Great Eastern Casualty has a 
new service flag with 20 stars which zep- 
resents a goodly percentage for its 
Home Office force. The General Ac- 
cident’s New York office now shows — 
seventeen stars in its banner. 


vere sera” 


Future of Marine Companies 
(Continued from page 16) 


command real respect, a new facility must be 
not less than $500,000; to be a great factor, 
it should not be less than $1,000,000; to dom- 
inate the American market it must be $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000. The values of many ships, 
plus their cargoes, that have arrived and de-— 
parted at American ports during the last year 
have exceeded $5,000,000. What is true of 
vwlues in American ports is also true of values 
at all other world ports. : 


A facility of $3,000,000 would be able not 
only to dominate the American market and 
draw a large revenue from direct business, but 
could also extend reinsurance facilities to es- 
tablished American companies that are now 
forced to seek foreign facility. Further, it 
could participate largely in purely foreign 
trade by extending its re-insurance facility on 
a reciprocal basis to many foreign companies. 
and so obtain a large revenue ‘from foreign 
business that is now practically unknown to 
the American market. English, German, Rus- 
sian and Scandinavian capital understand the 
value of such methods and have operated suc- 
cessfully for many years. There is no ap- 
parent reason why American capital should 
not do likewise. and so become a world factor 
in marine insurance affairs. 


Present American company net retained 
facility does not exceed $750,000. It is in- 
dividually and collectively weak and divided 
against itself, because controlled by opposing 
interests and because of that fact a# new joint 
facility of only a corresponding size ($750,000), 
would, by virtue of mobility arising from in- 
dividual control, outweigh in importance the 
present facility. If a new facility sufficiently 
strong were established, it could extend a 
helping hand to other American companies by 
taking over some of the re-insurance weaties 
now placed with foreign underwriters, and 
through this means establish a community of 
interest between American companies that does 
not now exist, and which would have mutually 
beneficial results. 


There is no rule to govern the size of the 
net retained line of marine insurance under- 
writers. The net line is great or small ac- 
cording to the individual judgment and_ cour- 
age of the underwriter. The maximum line on 
so-called very choice business is probably not 
in excess of $100,000; on average business the 
average net line is probably not greater than 
$10,000. The great majority of American com- 
panies engaged in marine business are quite 
small and operate in very restricted manner. 

Investing capital in insurance is not like in- 
vesting in mines or mainufacturing: it does 
not have to be largely paid out for labor and 
material. It remains intact, drawing the same 
interest it drew prior to investment. and civen 
adequate management, will begin immediately 
to give additional returns by way of in- 
creased value of company stock and earnings. 

For fire insurance companies possessing ade- 
quate capital and charters, entry into the ma- 
rine field is simple. All they have to do is 
to obtain a State Insurance Department license 
and add a marine insurance department to 
their present organization. If they join an 
established marine underwriting office, their 
problems of management and underwriting are 
also simply and instantly solved. 


Not all companies participating 
insurance need be companies of issue. They 
may participate. by way of re-insurance 
treaties,- with established marine insurance 
offices, but it is desirable to have as many 
companies of issue as possible because it is 
undesirable to 


in marine 


issue the policy of any one 
company for an excessive amount even if 
backed by substantial re-insurance. Insur- 


ance should be all the word implies even in 
the appearance of the policy. Too large an 
amount in a single policy is a violation of this 
theory. 

War risks are not included in the considera- 
tions above outlined, becatise while at present 
a -reat factor in marine insurance business, 
they will disappear with the- ending of the 
war. 


self and his family. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


F. H. Perdew of the 
Continental Casualty 
says that only the 
intelligent man ap- 
preciates the value 
of money sufficiently to accumulate 
much of it. If he invests jit in mort- 
gages he usually buys first mortgages 
earning interest at from two to four 
per cent. less than he can get from 
second mortgages. 
telligent he gladly sacrifices two per 
cent. of the income to insure the safety 
ef his entire investment. 

If you are earning $1,200 a year, this 
is equal to the interest on $25,000 at 
five per cent. If you are a thinking 
man you will expend two per cent. to 
pretect this income. 

A man’s duty to his country rarely, 
if ever conflicts with this duty to him- 
Two men work 
‘with hand or brain for a normal wage. 
One is disabled through injury or dis- 
ease, which comes without warning. 
His income having stopped he is ob- 
liged to go to a public hospital, where 
he consumes the time of doctors and 
nurses who are badly needed for the 
boys over here and over there, who 
are winning the war. Or, perhaps he 
stays home and uses up his savings, 
stops his Liberty Bond payments, ceases 
to buy Thrift Stamps, and is forced to 
turn a deaf ear to the Red Cross ap- 
peals. The other having, when well, 
protected his income for a trifling 
percentage with a disability policy, 
meets with a like misfortune but: he 
is able to pay all his obligations, and 
instead of being a burden the gap is 
plugged with the disability benefits he 
receives. , 

Both men salute the flag with equal 
enthusiasm. Which, think you, is the 
better citizen? 

* * * 


Income Protec- 
tion In Peace 
and War 


Agents are told to 
go out and insure 
the women. Here 
are some arguments 
for them supplied 
by the National Casualty: 

Four thousand and twenty-one women 
in the United States died from burns 
during a recent period of twelve months 
—do women need accident insurance? 

Four hundred and fifty-three women 
in the United States were killed by 
street cars during a recent period of 
twelve months—do women need acci- 
dent insurance? 

One thousand two hundred and eighty 
women in the United States were killed 
by automobiles during a recent period 
of twelve months—do women need ac- 
cident insurance? 

Six hundred and eighty-six women 
in the United States were killed by 
railroads during a recent period of 
twelve months—do women need acci- 
dent insurance? 

One thousand five hundred and forty- 
three women in the United States were 
drowned during a recent period of 


Ammunition 
to Use Against 
Women 


_ twelve months—do women need acci- 


eS 


lf 


‘and accident insurance. 


‘dent insurance? 

Six thousand and sixty-five women 
in the United States were killed by 
falls during a recent period of twelve 
months—do women need accident in- 
‘surance? 


ak * * 
What the man- 
Getting power act has to 
Around the do with business is 


Man-Power Act outlined by Man- 
ager Howell of the 
General Accident’s industrial depart- 
ment. He sees that already this act 
is beginning to distress some who are 
interested and engaged in the business 
of industrial or dollar-a-month health 
The draft bill 
already in effect has wrought havoc 
in the debits of many agents. One 
of our active representatives, with a 


Because he is in-' 


‘two is in their effects. 


debit of less than $400 a month, lost 
sixty-five policyholders through the 
draft call in two months’ time. Others, 
while not having so severe a drain on 
their debits, have, nevertheless, suf- 


fered very materially, and nearly every- 


one is asking, “Where will the business 
so when they take the men between 
31 and 45, as those are the fellows who 
have a higher regard for insurance pro- 
tection and are the more determined 
policyholders?” 

In the first place, Mr. Howell says, 
it is our business to back the govern- 
ment and help end the war as quickly 
vs possible, even though it may cost 
us more than our contributions to the 
Red Cross and other similar agencies 
to do it. 

Second, it seems to be the intent of 
the advocates of the man-power act to 
eall first the single men, or those who, 
though married, do not seem to be sup- 
porters of wives and families. The 
first of these are only meager buyers 
of our proposition, and the latter are 
even more indifferent. Hence, it wou'd 
seem that the loss to the business will 
not be as great as at first indicated. 
There will be sufficient men between 
the ages of 25 and 45 who will not be 
called to the colors and have not as 
yet provided themselves with our pro- 
tection to give every representative of 
this corporation a field for action. Do 
not be unmecessarily alarmed, nor sit 
down to bemoan your fate, but rather, 
put forth additional energy with the 
determination that you will overcome 
the difficulties that seem to confront 
you, and that during the last third of 
the year you will make such a splendid 
increase in your business that your 
Christmas bonus check will be of ma- 


terial worth. 
= * Ld 


A. J. Spaulding of 
the claims depart- 
ment of the Na- 
tional Casualty says 
of mutuality: 


We are Roaisiinice inclined to doubt 
the understanding of our agents and 
policyholders on the provisions of the 
policy, “as a contract.” We wonder 
if our agents fully understand the prin- 
cipal underlying agreement, which is, 
briefly: “T’ll do this, if you’ll do that,” 
or conversely, “If you don’t do this, I’ll 
not ‘have to do that.” 

Does our agent look upon the policy 
that he sells as a flexible, variable in- 
strument, with one interpretation for 
John, and another imterpretation for 
George? We wonder, and we wonder 
more when a letter comes from the 
agent saying: ‘Kindly see if you can’t 
give this man some exittra consideration 
as he is in a position to do us a lot 
of good.” Extra consideration might 
mean breaking our agreement; yes, 
positively breaking and ignoring our 
agreement. It’s just as much a break 
in the agreement to stretch a point in 
favor of the policyholder, and give him 
that to which he is not entitled, as it 
is to shorten a point and underpay 
him. The only difference between the 
Let a company 
stretch a point, and incidentally break 
the agreement, and everything is fine, 
but. let the company err, ever so slight- 
ly, and underpay, the things that are 
said about that company will not pass 
the mails; but in each case, the break- 
ing of the agreement is the same. 
Overpayment is wrong; underpayment 
is wrong; payment squarely on the 


Seeking Advan- 
teaes Outside 
the Contract 


‘contract is right, and it’s the only way 


to settle losses. Overpayment and 
underpayment are alike pernicious; the 
one is a reproach to the company be- 
cause it shows a grasping-penny set- 
tling disposition; the other is likewise 
a reproach, for it indicates partiality 
and a boot-licking attitude that asks 
for favors in consideration of a posi- 
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GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders......... $1,688,506.87 


. E. P, AMERINE, Secretary 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
OHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE 


F. J. WALTERS 
= HI CA GO Resident Manager 
es 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 


General Manager - 
Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


, . Service Contracts 
of f 
National Liberty a ae 
INSURANCE COMPANY __ to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 


OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 
Cash Capital .........$1,000,000.00 
Assets 8,209,763.64 
Liabilities 5,223,031.71 
Net Surplus ......... 1,986,731.93 


Surplus for Policy 
Holders 
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THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


coc SRB emOle 2,986,731.93 


HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


tive wrongful act, for if contracts are 
made to be observed, then it’s fully 
as wrong to break them one way as 
another. 

It brings the odious comparison of 
a “scrap of paper’ right home to the 
insurance policy, so let’s hew to the 
line. First: let us sell the policy hon- 
estly; and second: let us pay our los- 
ses honestly. An adjuster who fools 
his customers is not valuable to the 
company. The policy provisions are 
quite laconic and understandable; then 
see that all understand. The policy- 
holder should understand that he, as 
well as the company, has an obligation 
to observe. 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United, States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr, 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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OUR POLICY FEATURES: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
TOTAL DISABILITY—SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT— 
PAYS INSURED INCOME DURING DISABILITY 
PREMIUM PAYMENTS WAIVED DURING DISABILITY 
AT DEATH—FACE OF POLICY, WITHOUT DEDUCTION 
FOR DISABILITY PAYMENTS, PAID WITHIN 24 HOURS 


WRITE US TODAY—We have territory open and best commissions 
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Insurance Company 


Reserve Loan Life INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


‘‘The American F peace Must Feed Our Allies In This War! Conserve Food’”’ 
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RYON’S SUGGESTIONS 
ABOUT RE-INSURANCE 


National Board’s General Counsel Pre- 
sents a Sample Bill Which Would 
Help the Situation 


GREAT DEMAND FOR COVERAGE 


One Tax Upon Premiums Enough in 
Any State—Full Advantage of 
Facilities Desirable 


At the meeting in the Hotel Astor of 
the imsurance commissioners’ commit- 
tee considering the question of retro- 
cessions, in order that some relief may 
be found for tthe tight re-insurance 
market, O. B. Ryon, general counsel 
for the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, made some interesting obser- 
vations on the re-insurance situation, 
after presenting for the consideration 
of the committee the draft of a bill 
to permit re-insurance or retrocession 
im companies not licensed to do busi- 
ness in a state, prescribing method of 
taxation and also providing a penalty. 
Mr. Ryon’s suggested measure follows: 


Section 1. Be it Enacted by the Feople of 
OSS TES Represented in 


: _ General Assembly : 


(Or Appropriate title and enacting clause.) 
“The basis of- all taxes. licenses or fees 
levied, assessed and collected under any laws 
of this State upon the premiums of insurance 
Companies shall be the premiums received for 
direct insurance, any different or contrary pro- 
Visions in any law of this State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Section 2. The whole or any part of any 
risk or risks, other than life. assumed by any 
insurance company or other insurer licensed 
to transact business in this State. may be re- 
insured in or retroceded to any insurance com- 
Pany organized under the lzws of or licensed 
tO transact such insurance in any State of tlie 
United States or the District of Columbia, 
Provided, however, that no risk or any part 
thereof located in this State and assumed by 
any company licensed in this State- shall be 
re-insured in or ceded to any unlicensed com- 
Pany unless and until such licensed company 
shall have filed with the Insurance Commis- 
sioner (Superintendent, or other proper officer) 
of this State « certificate giving the name and 
location of the principal office of the company 
to which such re-insurance or retrocession is 
to be made, and not then if such unlicensed 
company or companies indicated in such cer- 
tificate are disapproved by the Insurance Com- 
missioner (Superintendent, or other proper off- 
cer) of this State «nd notice of such disap- 


' Proval: given to such licensed comnany within 


ten (10) davs from the filing of sch certificate. 
Section 3. The Insurance Comm’ssioner 
(Soperintendent, or other prorer officer’ of 


this -State shall have power at any time after 
the filing of such certificate :nd upon reason- 
able notice in writing giving cause for disap- 
proval, to disapprove and order discontinued 
any contract 
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of re-insurance or retrocession 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Every Agent of “THE HOME” is a “‘Booster’’ of the Company 
because of its Constant Interest in his welfare, as such 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, 


Commissions, Explosion, 


Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explesion and kindred lines 


Security 
Resources ample for 
all obligations. 


Service 
Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


transacted business solely under its own corporate 


Che SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 


name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 


subsidiary companies. 


An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 


not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 


sentative of an undivided and independent company. 


The 


SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 


fire Insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW CHARTS SHOW 
NEED OF INSURANCE 


William H. Stanley Presents Experi- 
ences of 100 Average Men in 
Selling Talk~ Form 


TAKES UP PLIGHT OF WIDOWS 


Life Insurance Estate Surest and Best 
Means to Provide for Moneyless 
Women 


William H, Stanley, an agent of the 
Mutual Benefit in Buffalo, who has 
won recognition throughout the coun- 
try by reason of the clever and valu- 
able literature, which he has written 
or compiled for use in selling life in- 
surance, has taken the figures of the 
Savings Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association relative to 
the life thrift experiences of one hun- 
dred men, ‘and has used them in a 
most effective booklet, which has just 
been published. It bears the title, 
“Life Experiences of 100 Average 
Men,” and treats these old figures in 
a fresh manner, subdividing them into 
seven illustrated printed in 
colors. 


charts, 


Begins With Age 25 


The first chart takes up the begin- 
ning of the business careers of the 
hundred, at the age of 25, when, on 
the threshold of life, healthy, vigorous, 
of good mental and physical condition, 
they start out with no means, except 
their own earning power, for supporting 
themselves. 

The sixth chart shows the group at 


age 75, when 63 have died, one is 
wealthy, two are comfortably fixed, and 
thirty-four are dependent. The seventh 
chart illustrates the general estates 
left by the hundred, 82 producing no 
income, while the eight and last chart, 
deals with the financial circumstances 
of the widows, thirty-five of them be- 
ing dependent upon charity, forty-seven 
obliged to work, while only eighteen 
are in comfortable circumstances. 


The Widows 


In discussing the widows Mr. Stanley 


says: When we speak of an estate we 
naturally think of some one who de- 
rives benefit therefrom. As our last 


chart showed us the number and clas- 
sification of estates we shall now con- 
sider the mothers and children depen- 
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dent on those several kinds of estates. 
We have, therefore, one hundred 
mothers left alone, each with a small 
family. What about the financial cir- 
cumstances of one hundred women each 
of whom must look to the estate left 
her by a departed husband as a source 
of maintenance? We should always 
bear in mind that the money and other 
property left by a husband is usually 
all that a wife has for that purpose. 
As there are but three estates of over 
$10,000 and fifteen from $2,000 to $10,- 
000, eighteen families therefore are in 


good or comfortable circumstances, al-" 


though a widow with a family depen- 
dent on an estate of less than $10,000 
is far from being in “good or comfor- 
table circumstances.” 

Kighty-two women have no income 
producing estate. This number is 
divided into two groups, forty-seven of 
whom are obliged to work. We are 
told that many of these women are 
often lacking in barest necessities of 
life. But because they are able to earn 
something for themselves they too are 
hopeful that something may happen 
which will relieve their needy circum: 
stances. 


Mr. Stanley’s Conclusions 


In summing up Mr. Stanley says: 

“Wwe come back to the all important 
value of a life insurance estate as the 
surest means to provide for these 
eightytwo moneyless women. Surely 
it would have taken but little effort on 
the part of every one of those husbands, 
while he was at the height of his earn- 
ing power, to provide a life insurance 
estate of at least $10,000. Had they all 
done so we would have one hundred 
families in good or comfortable circum- 
stances instead of eighteen. 


“It is, therefore the all compelling 
duty of life insurance men to go on 
with their work and redouble their ef- 
forts. Upon them is placed a great re- 
sponsibility. They have unlimited op- 
portunity to help solve many social and 
economic problems. They should make 
every young man see more and more 
what life insurance has to offer in or- 
der to prevent and ward off this pos- 
sible catastrophe to his family, that of 
becoming economically dependent. 


Young Men Should Use Their Eyes 


“Wow can any man of intelligence 
refuse to accept this program of thrift 
and precaution? He can, if he will use 
his eyes, see all around him the de- 
fenseless and forlorn families of men, 
who either refused to establish a life 
insurance estate; or, because of physi- 
cal impairment could not establish one. 
Does he want to be in either class? 
Will he cheerfully and deliberately re- 
fuse to establish a life insurance es- 
tate and thus expose his wife and his 
children to this all too common dan- 
ger? Can he contemplate with a happy 
frame of mind that family of his re- 
duced to the very last extremity? How 
can he look frankly in the eyes of 
wife and children and know in his 
heart that he has made no provision 
for their well-being should he be taken 
away permanently and without warn- 
ing? 

“On the other hand, after he has 
planned for the creation of an adequate 
iife insurance estate and provided for 
its proper distribution, will not his 
whole life be more contented? 


“He will know that no matter when 
his uncertain tenure of life may come 
to an end, his dear ones will never be 
placed between the hammer of temp- 
tation and the anvil of poverty. It will 
be a source of great satisfaction to him 
to realize that his wife and his children 
are in the safe keeping and wardship 
of his life insurance estate, which is 
impregnable in its solvency, certain in 
its operation and equitable in its dis- 
tribution.” 

Mr. Stanley, the publisher of this 
book, lives at 1058 Ellicott Square, Buf- 
falo, or can be addressed Post Office 
Box, No. 144, Buffalo. 
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Companies Commend 


Protect Your Loved Ones 


INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 
For full information, call, write or phone: 


JOHN M. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


68 William St., New York City 


RIEHLE 


’Phone 4343 John 


FEDERATION MEETING DATE 


National Council To Hold Public Gath- 
~ ering—New York State Organi- 
zation Plans 


Monday morning, December 2, an Or- 
ganization meeting and meeting of dele- 
gates of the National Council of Insur- 
ance Federations will be held at Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

Tuesday afternoon and evening a 
public meeting of the National Council 
will be held. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to 
the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York. 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh 
reached its goal of $1,000,000 on 
October 1. 


JOHN J. MORIARTY WEDS 


The marriage of John J. Moriarty, 
assistant secretary of the Missouri 
State Life, St. Louis, and Miss Floyd 
Bowen Smith, is announced. Mr. 
Moriarty is also secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Life’s $100,000 Club, and is 
well known in insurance circles through- 
out the country. 


Daily newspapers carry a story to 
the effect that Norwegian life insur- 
ance companies have refused to take 
reinsurance on the life of Emperor 
Carl, of Austria. 


Nelson C. Taintor of New Haven has 
been appointed associate general agent 
in Connecticut, of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. Mr. Taintor has moved his fam- 
ily to. Hartford. 
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These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


EQUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims 
Efficient Service to Policyholders 
Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


EQUITABLE 
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Anti-Polution Plan 


R. R. TRACK CONTAMINATION 


Merchants’ Association of New York 
Queries Life Insurance Companies; 
Sends McAdoo Replies 


Many letters have been received 
with regard to the plan proposed by 
the New York Merchants’ Association’s 
Committee on Pollution and Sewerage 


for the equipment of railroads with ap- 
pliances designed to prevent contam- 
ination of water supplies adjacent to 
railroad ‘tracks. Chairman Hdward 
Hatch, Jr., on behalf of the committee, 
sent copies of his letter to Director 
General McAdoo proposing the reform, 
to the life insurance companies of the 
country. The responses are now being 
received, examples of which are given 
below. 


Subject of Great Interest 


F. A. Ferguson, president of the lowa 
Life Company, writes: 


“The subject in question is of great 
interest to us and should be to every 
life insurance company. We shall be 
pleased to co-operate with you in ev- 
ery way possible to bring about the 
desired result.” 

Hubert Cillis, president of the Guard- 
jan Life, writes: 


“Tt is needless for us to say that such © 
a vital reform in the operation of the 
railroads thoroughly commends itself to 
us, and in conformity with your sugges- 
tion we have asked Director General 
McAdoo for his favorable consideration 
Ot satay 

William L. Moore, president of the 
Southern States Life, writes:- 


“This is a movement which meets 
with our heartiest endorsement. It 
gives us great pleasure to co-operate 
with you to the fullest extent. We 
trust that your efforts will be suc- 
cessful.” 

George Kuhns, president of the Bank- 
ers’ Life, Des Moines: 

“My attention has been called to the 
letter written you by Mr. Hdward 
Hatch, Jr., chairman of the Committee 
on Pollution and Sewerage, the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, rela- 
tive to the equipment by closed clos- 
ets of passenger-carrying cars on all 
railroads. 

“T earnestly commend Mr. Hatch’s 
communication to your serious consid- 
eration, as Iam convinced the facts are 
correctly and fairly stated by him and 
the remedy suggested, effective and 
economically and otherwise practical.” 

Dr. Frank W. Chapin, medical di- 
rector of the Home Life, said: 

“Through the Merchants’ Association 
of New York there has come to this 
office a copy of a letter which Chair- 
man Edward Hatch, Jr., of the asso- 
ciation, has addressed to you relative 
to the unsanitary practice now in vogue 
of discharging the contents of the 
toilets of the railroad trains. The pos- 
sible danger from the practice is ob- 
vious, and abundant evidence is avail- 
able to show the danger of the prac- 
tice. 

“What havoc one single individual 
may cause was perhaps never more ter- 
ribly exemplified than at Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania, ‘thirty-odd years ago. 
The history of the outbreak of typhoid 
fever in that town has probably been 
called to your attention.” 3 


William H. Talcott, of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company, has been advanced 
to the captaincy of Company D, Con- 
necticut State Guard. 


John T. Brown, a well-known Phila- 
delphia insurance man, died in Atlantic 
City this week. : 


The Travelers has one thousand men 
in the nation’s service. 
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Deitch Discusses 
Picture Story Ads 


HOW HE GOT IDEA FOR THEM 


Reserve Loan Life Getting Good 
Results From Its Interesting and 
Striking Publicity 


Guilford A. Deitch, of the Reserve 
Loan Life, Indianapolis, whose back 
page advertisements in The Wastern 
Underwriter, illustrated with drawings 
which tell a succinct and effective 
story, have attracted wide attention, 
told the Association of Agency Offi- 
cers meeting in Chicago this week how 
his company came to adopt this strik- 
ing form of advertising. He was speak- 
ing to the topic: “What Form of Ad- 
yertising Is Best For the Agent.” Mr. 
Deitch said in part: 

*T began to cast about for the rea- 
son why, with an advertisement run- 
ning in the insurance papers every 
week, we received no applications 
from agents for contracts, which re- 
ferred to the fact that the applicant 
had read our advertisement. I con- 
cluded that this was traceable to the 
form of our advertising; that there 
was nothing in our advertisements to 
differentiate them from the advertise- 
ments of hundreds of other companies 
of the United States, and to the further 
fact that we were using the stereotype 
form of barely stating that we desired 
agents, and inserting the name of the 
company. This ad, appearing on the 
same page with a half dozen or more 
similar ads, did not attract the atten- 
tion of the persons whom we desired 
to read our advertisements. And why? 
Because there was nothing attractive 
about the ad; that is, there was noth- 


’ ing to draw the eye of the reader to it 


any more than to any one of the other 
ads appearing on the same page. 


Knew That Pictures Attracted Atten- 
tion 


“Now, in my opinion, advertisements 
are inserted in papers for the purpose 
of having them read. If they are not 
read, then the money has been wasted. 
Furthermore, to insure that they will 
be read they must be put in attractive 
form, and the matter must be such that 
its attractiveness will not diminish, or 
wholly cease, with the one insertion. 

“Pictures always attract attention. 
Whether young or old, we always stop 
to look at a picture. I do not know 
how it is with others, but, speaking for 
myself, I always read the picture be- 
fore I read what is under it. Pictor- 
jal advertising, however, is not com- 
plete unless the picture is made to ap- 
ply to the business sought to be ad- 


*yertised, and the picture have a human 


interest. It must bring out some inci- 
dent in the life of the person sought to 
be attracted. I concluded that if a ser- 
ies of pictorial advertisements could be 
put into the papers they would not only 
attract attention, but what was under 
them would be read. 


The First Ad 


“After many days of thought on this 
subject, I evolved a plan to picture 
two agents whose manner of working 
would be directly opposite: One full 
of vim and energy, and the other a 
drifter who is always excusing himself 
or making excuses to himself for not 
making a vigorous canvass for busi- 
ness or who went about his work 
without any definite plan being first 
worked out. 

“In the pictures of the two agents I 
tried to keep this idea in mind: That 
when one looked at it he would say: ‘I 
know these two men: There is Old Live 
Wire and there is Old Leisure, or Old 
Man Afraid.’ 

“T sought to picture the man who 
canvasses on a definite plan and the 


one who does his work in a haphazard: 


fashion. Having settled my mind on 
this point, the next thing that occurred 
to me was: How should these pictures 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP 


@ Your agents should read the 1918 Life Insurance 
Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Underwriter 
containing practical sales experiences told by the 
agents who had same. We have a limited supply of this 
edition on hand for distribution. Orders for same will 
be promptly filled while they last at 25 cents a copy. 


THE 


EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO. 
105 William Street, NEW YORK 


be drawn? Should I attempt to give 
them an artistic effect, that of the 
polish of photogravure, or would it be 
better to use the cartoon system of 
drawing? I concluded that the car- 
toon system was the better. It has 
the punch in it which the more finished 
pictures do not have. 
Hired Best Cartoonist in Indianapolis 
‘I then made arrangements with the 
best cartoonist in our city to make the 
drawings for me from the rough 
sketches and designs which I submit- 
ted to him. I then contracted for 
special space in the insurance papers 
so that the advertising of our company 
should not be buried among a lot of 
other advertising, but should stand out 
distinctly and by itself. It was neces- 
sary to do this for the reason that the 
cartoons were just as applicable to any 
other company as to the Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company. 


“The idea was to have the reader 


look at the cartoon, and then by plac- 
ing the name of the company in large 
type directly under the cartoon, to 
force him to read the name of the com- 
pany, thus impressing the name of the 
company on his mind in connection 
with the cartoon. Now, while the 
name of the company taken by itself 
might lapse from his memory, yet the 
cartoon, I argued to myself, would 
make such an impression on him that 
every time he recalled the cartoon he 
would necessarily recall the name of 
the company that was connected with 
it. 
Ads Make a Hit 

“To further insure interest in the 
cartoons I headed them ‘The Adven- 
tures of Two Agents, a Continuous 
Story. Watch for the Next Chapter.’ 
My idea in this heading was that the 
reader of the paper would be informed 
that the story would be continued in 
pictorial form; and, next, to getting 


Prudential 
Group 
Policies Sell 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Because of absolute protection, low 
‘premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company’s 
great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


than to the manner of 
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fixed in his mind to watch for the suc- 
ceeding chapters. From letters which 
I have received I am convinced that 
my conclusion was justified. I have re- 
ceived a number of letters stating that 
the writer had missed a number of the 
chapters of ‘The Adventures of Two 
Agents’ and asking me to supply the 
missing chapters, or let the writer 
know where they could be obtained. 
This convinced me that continuous ad- 
vertising along set lines will bring re- 
sults, whereas continuous advertising 
without any set purpose (which was 
our former mode of advertising) would 
be barren of results. 

““The Adventures of Two Agents’ 
ran through thirty-five chapters, that 
is, thirty-five different pictures, and al- 
most from the beginning our company 
began to get results. They attracted 
the attention of managers, general 
agents and soliciting agents. 

Page Cartoons 

“After running thirty-five chapters of 
‘The Adventures of Two Agents’ and 
keeping a tabulation of the results ob- 
tained, I concluded to take larger 
space and put in page cartoons, mak- 
ing these cartoons apply more particu- 
larly to the business of life insurance 
soliciting. I 
sought by these larger cartoons to— 
First, impress the name of the company 
upon the reader; Second, show why 
men should insure their lives; and, 
Third, impress an idea of soliciting 
upon the mind of the agent. I sought 
to make the cartoon advertising so that 
it could be used as a canvassing docu- 
ment. I have had many of the car- 
toons reproduced and’ have furnished 
agents a good supply. 


“Among the larger cartoons that 
have brought good results to our 
agents who have used them is the one 
of Death laying hands on a man’s 
shoulder; another, an agent and a 
farmer looking at a pen of hogs; and 
another, a policyholder and mortgagee 
playing checkers. 

“Having demonstrated the success 
of this plan of advertising to secure 
agents, and having found that some of 
these cartoon pictures have proved 
most helpful for the agent in writing 
business, we are now proceeding to 
develop this phase of our advertising 
campaign and will begin an extensive 
series of cartoons which we believe, 
or hope, will drive home the argument 
of the agent and facilitate his efforts 
in closing prospects for insurance. 

An Effective Trade-Mark 

“A great advantage, in my opinion, 
is to have a distinctive trade-mark. 
Our company adopted as _ its trade- 
mark, many years ago, the face of a 
twenty-four hour clock, to impress 
upon the minds of the people the prom- 
ise in our policies to pay death losses 
‘within twenty-four hours after re- 
ceipt of proofs of death.’ In the ad- 
vertisements used on large page car- 
toons the trade-mark of the company 
was always inserted as a part of the 
picture, thus not only impressing upon 
the reader the name of the company, 
but the further fact that we paid our 
losses within twenty-four hours after 
receipt of proof. 

“Hyvery life imsurance man knows 
that life insurance companies want 
agents, so that it will not attract the 
attention of agents to merely adver- 
tise the fact that you want an agent. 
It is my observation that agents are 
not attracted to a company so much 
by its size as by its financial solvency 
and past treatment of policyholders. I 
have had many good agents say to me 
when talking about size of companies: 
T never try to sell the company, be- 
cause I know it is not for sale. What 
I am in the field for is to sell policies 
of life insurance, and so long as I can 
satisfy a prospect that the company I 
represent is solvent and pays _ its 
claims promptly, I care nothing about 
its size. What I do want is a policy 
that gives the maximum benefits for 
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Seeking Agents of 
Other Companies 


WHERE TO DRAW THE LINE 
Views of Vice-President Simmons, Pan- 
American Life, Given to 
Agency Officers 


Vice-President Simmons, of the Pan- 
American Life, discussed the topic: 
“How Far Should We Go In Seeking 
Agents From Other Companies,” in an 
address before the Life Agency Offi- 
cers’ Association in Chicago this week. 
Dr. Simmons said: 

“No agency topic, in my opinion, is 
of as great general interest: to life in- 
surance men as the one your Program 
Committee has assigned to me.- At the 
same time, it is a topic that has not 
been freely and fairly discussed for 
the reason, in all probability, that we 
have all believed ‘those living in glass 
houses should not throw stones.’ 

“Tl was much impressed by a letter 
recently received from an Official of 
one of the aggressive western compa- 
nies in reply to my inquiry regarding 
his opinion on this important subject. 
He wrote: ‘I think the committee must 
have some grudge against you. We 
can all discuss this subject with a great 
deal of interest and each of us with 
some experience and amusing incidents, 
but I have yet to be in a meeting where 
this matter has been freely and fairly 
and honestly discussed. I think these 
meetings are where the art of camou- 
flage originated.’ 


A Pernicious Practice 


“T sincerely trust the author of this 
letter is here today and that the dis- 
cussion of this important subject will 
conclusively demonstrate the willing- 
ness of agency Officials. to discuss the 
practical subject in a practical way. 

“More than ninety agency officials 
to whom I have written, are a unit 
in believing the seeking of agents from 
other companies to be a pernicious 
practice and one that should be con- 
demned by this organization. It seems 
to me to say ‘seeking agents’ is a polite 
way of defining a practice known to 
all of us as ‘twisting.’ There is abso- 
lutely no reason why companies should 
tolerate the twisting,of agents any more 
than they should the twisting of busi- 
ness. One follows the other, and if 
we stop this practice, we will go a 
long way toward reducing our lapse 
ratio and we would not have to apolo- 
gize for our agent’s balances at the 
end of the year. 

‘Tf agency managers cannot build 
their organizations without destroying 
others, they ought to be forced out of 
this business. I do not want my re- 
marks to be construed, however, that 
J would hamper in any way the prog- 
ress of any agent, nor do I mean that 
because an agent is already connected 


with some company that there could 
not or would not be a place for him 
with some other institution. 


Responsible for Agency Evils 

“Fair-minded agency officials do not 
object to the advancement of any man 
and certainly would not,stand in the 
way of such advancement. They do 
object, however, to the methods of 
some agency officials who, seek to profit 
by the work of others and who cannot 
possibly improve ithe conditions of the 
man with whom they seek to contract. 
If. all companies followed the- practice 
of seeking agents from other com- 
panies, we would all soon die of dry 
rot. 

“It is undoubtedly true that many 
agency evils arising in the field are 
unknown to Home Office officials and 
for this reason, responsibility at the 
Home Office is disclaimed. 


Quotes R. W. Stevens 


“R. W. Stevens, in an address re- 
cently delivered in Chicago, said: 
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‘There is no reprehensible field prac- 
tice which has not been connived at 
or abetted by some Home Office.’ I 
heartily agree with Mr. Stevens that 
it is the duty of Home Office officials 
to know the methods used by their 
general agents in building their organ- 
izations and that the responsibility for 
wrong field practice rests with the 
agency Officials of our companies. 

“lm the many letters I have recently 
received on this subject, the opinion 
is generally expressed that it is proper 
to negotiate with agents of other com- 
panies when the request for a contract 
comes from the agent himself. I be- 
lieve we are all agreed that it would 
not be fair for life insurance compa- 
nies to establish or follow any prin- 
ciple that would take away from any 
man the right to contract. It is the 
abuse, however, and not the use, of this 
privilege, that we seek to correct. 

His Personal Experience 

“iy personal experience has been 
that most letters of inquiry we receive 
from agents of other companies, re- 
quest that the fact they are writing to 
us, be held in strict confidence. It is 
no doubt true that agents often believe 
that if it were known they were con- 
templating a change, their existing con- 
tract wowd be in danger of cancella- 


tion. Without reflecting in any way 
on the great army of life insurance 
men, I want to say my observation 


has been that back of most letters ask- 
ing secret negotiations, was an unpaid 
agent’s debit or other reasons .that 
made a change desirable, other than 
a desire for advancement. 

“President Wilson, in his notable 
Covenants of Peace, said: ‘Open cove- 
nants of peace openly arrived at after 
which there shall be no private inter- 
national understandings of any kind, 
but diplomacy shall always proceed 
openly and in the public view.’ The 
broad principle presented by our Pres- 
ident applied to.our business will elim- 
inate the evils in agency practice which 
we are discussing today. 

Abolish Secret Negotiations 


“Abolish secret negotiations with 
agents, insist that the companies be 
immediately advised of correspondence 
referring to agency contracts, in the 
event negotiations are conducted per- 


icA 
Geen teed 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 
CoM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
a AND — 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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sonally between Home Office officials 
and agent or general agent and agent. 
Approve no contract without the knowl- 
edge of the company with whom the 
agent is connected. No contract, in 
my opinion, should ever be approved 
if the agent leaves behind him an un- 
paid agent’s debit, or if his record is 
such as to reflect unfavorably the busi- 
ness of life insurance. 


Agency Advertising 
“There is another angle of this sub- 


ject that I want to discuss briefly, and 


that is Agency Advertising. 

“In one of the letters to which I 
have already: referred, was the follow- 
ing potent statement:—‘Some company 
managers who spend thousands of dol- 
lars annually, advertising in insurance 
journals for the agents of other com- 
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More 
Power 
To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 
DES MOINES 


November 8, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. - Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $84,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE. co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


@AMARILLO 


THE 
BIG. FT.wortH ¢ 


TEXAS GREAT, 


SAN ANTONIDe 
eDELRIG COMPANY s 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, 


TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
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H. M. Woollen’s Paper 
On Agency Contracts 

MUST BEAR IDEALISM IN MIND 

These Documents Should Not Be 


“Peddled,” But Should Be Re- 
spected By All Parties 


Herbert M. Woollen, president of the 
American Central Life, read the fol- 
lowing paper this week at the meeting 
of the Association ot Life Agency offi- 
cers, his subject being, “How Far 
Should We Go In Seeking Men From 
Other Companies?” 

“The life imsurance business is of 
such high character and by its very 


nature imposes upon us such un- 
usual obligations and demands for 
-broad outlook and (fair dealing 
that before discussing the subject 


itself, I prefer to consider two of the 
unfortunate circumstances surrounding 
the business that make it possible for 
anyone to even consider offering such 
a topic as this for discussion 

_“So far as my knowledge goes, the 
life insurance business is the only sell- 
ing business of importance which, gen- 
erally speaking, has not been analyzed 
with respect to the elements making 
up the cost of its finished product, or 
in which, after having been so ana- 
lyzed, the sales departments have so 
generally failed to take, into considera- 
tion those elements, when planning the 
investment of their funds in sales cam- 
paigns. 

Factory Simile 

“In many of its aspects the life in- 
surance company may be regarded as 
a factory, taking in raw material at 
one end in the shape of applications, 
and sending out a finished product at 
the other end in the shape of life in- 
surance policies. The various steps in 
converting this raw materia) into the 
finished product ave quite similar to 
many of those in any factory. Each 
operation bears a definite cost relation 
to the whole and if either kind of con- 
cern is to succeed, all of these costs 
must be kept at a figure sufficiently 
low to permit the selling department 
to add its cost to them and yet keep 
the whole cost within such limits as 
will leave a margin for profit in the 
ease of the factory, or for safety in 
the case of the life insurance company. 
That we have not more generally 
recognized this similarity is perhaps 
due to the fact that in the life insur- 
ance business the selling must always 
be done in advance of the manufac- 
ture. 

“Our sales organizations too often 
fail to take into consideration the fun- 
damental principles of their business. 
Ou> sales managers, instead of devel- 
oping proper methods for selling the 
goods they have to offer, devote them- 
selves almost entirely to a search for 
men and a fight for volume. Too often 
they are not selling life insurance but 
_ are merely peddling agency contracts. 
Too often it has been a proposition of, 
‘get the business,’ when it should 
have been, ‘get the business, but get 
it properly.’ 

Lack of Ideals 

“A second matter that I should like 
to speak about is our lack of ideals, 
or if we have them, our general failure 
to use them in our selling activities. 

“The fact is before us, that many 
people, including numbers of our 
‘ agents, still fail to recognize the life 
insurance business for the great insti- 
tution that it is, largely because we 
have not set up for ourselves a stand- 
ard for conducting it, befitting the in- 
stitution. 

“Men engaged in this business de- 
serve, and should command, and could 
command, if they would, the same high 
place in the minds of people generally, 
as that occupied by the high grade 
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Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 


That the Nortuern Assurance Company of )etroit, Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 
surance ; 

That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 
slogan is, and always has been, CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


METHODS in its field work; 


other American life company ? 
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Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Offi « 


system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from yur. 
Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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banker, lawyer or other professional 
man. We all know that too frequently 
such is not the case. The first step in 
curing this evil is to bring to a higher 
level, our own estimate of ourselves 
and our business. One of the effective 
ways to do this, is to develop our inter- 
company relations to a much higher 
plane. We must so order our methods 
as to compel the respect of others en- 
gaged as we are. In much the same 
proportion as we succeed in this, we 
will, by force of example, tend to cause 
our representatives to so conduct their 
affairs as to command the same kind 
of response from their associates and 
once this were accomplished, the 
whole public would soon be compelled 
to give the institution of life insurance 
the recognition due it. 

Should Not Scramble for New Agents 

“In the: very beginning, we must get 
away from the sometimes unscrupu- 
lous, often reckless, scramble for new 
agents. 

“How can we expect agents to have 
regard for the dignity of this business 
and its ethics, if they are constantly 
being taught, that, ‘getting the busi- 
ness’ is the great. standard by which 
they are to be measured? How can the 
ideals and standards of our business 


be elevated if the men in the field con- 
tinue to see the scapegraces of the 
field eagerly sought after by represen- 
tatives of all companies, and being 
taken up by one company after an- 
other, regardless of their previous his- 
tory and attitude toward the business? 

“How can they have any regard for 
the business side of their business, if 
they continually see, as they do, com- 
panies outbidding each other for the 
services of men, good and bad, without 
any apparent consideration of the cost, 
seeing a need for nothing beyond sim- 
ply getting the men? 

“The natural result is that the rank 
and file of men observing this lack of 
high ideals, often come only to con- 
sider the matter of their compensation, 
when associating themselves with com- 
panies. With such men it is simply 
a question of, ‘What is your top con- 
tract?’ The quality of the company 
and the service it has to offer fail to 
have any consideration at their hands 
and as the situation now is, only the 
naturally superior field man is able to 
rise above these conditions. 

“We must reform our methods sooner 
or later to a point where the ‘What 
do I get?’ man, will be transformed into 
a ‘What do.we get?’ man, meaning by 


tives. 


CO-OPERATION 


DECREASE of 28 

per cent. 
amount of business lapsed 
and surrendered was expe- 
rienced in 1917 as com- 
pared with 1915. 


This improvement in 
the quality of the business 
can be traced in part to 
the fact that our effective 
plans of agency co-opera- 
tion are being devoted 
chiefly to carefully selec- 
ted full-time representa- 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 15 


in actual 
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‘we, the applicant, the agent and the 
company. In other words, we’must so 
elevate our ideals and standards as to 
enable us to get away completely from 
the ‘side line,’ or, ‘I can sell anything,’ 
kind of life insurance agent, represen- 
tatives of which types can be found in 
the ranks of every life insurance com- 
pany, and to attract to the business in 
increasing numbers, the high grade, 
dignified, self-respecting, educated type 
of man. 

“When we have done that, and. not 
until then, will the business of life in- 
surance attain to its proper position 
in the financial and business world and 
will the artificial competition for field 
men disappear. 


“How Far Shall We Go” 


“The question, ‘How far shall we 
go in seeking men from other com- 
panies?’ is much more af an economic 
one than it is an echical one. We have 
heretofore devoted much time to the 
consideration of the ethical side. Let 
us discuss more fully, its business side. 


The method of securing agents from 
other companies, which still exists, has 
produced an inflation in the - agency 
market, with the result that the poor- 
est kind of men are often overpaid, 
while skillful, substantial, but less 
spectacular men, ars too often under- 
paid and underestimated. This thing 
should be done away with, but it will 
not be done away with until the com- 
panies have come to learn that in buy- 
ing a satisfied agent from another com- 
pany, they have by just that much in- 
ereased the cost of new business for 
all companies, because that man or his 
friend will soon be looking for an- 
other new connection and the gauge he 
will use will once more be the amount 
of money he can command. We should 
be more fair to our field men and to 
our companies. We should carefully 
determine what our various institu- 
tions can atford to pay for new bust 
ness and by what methods. We should 
then select and reselect our men until 
we have a body of the type we desire 
and then we should pay them fairly, 
according to their various abilities. We 
should develop in them a knowledge 
of, and love for the company and its 
traditions. We should make them an 
actual part of the company and by such 
methods eliminate to a large degree, 
the tendency to wander. which is still 
a curse to this business. 


Right Kind of Organization Will Per- 
petuate Itself 

“When we succeed in building up 
such a selling organization, it will, in 
a large measure, perpetuate itself, be- 
cause the various field representatives, 
having a serious and proper conception 
of their work and a real company 
loyalty and a belief in the fineness of 
the business itself. will be building up 
in their turn similar well ordered and 
permanent organizations. If we will 
then supplement all of this by an in- 
telligent home office effort to get new 
men in the business, we will be able 
to keep our companies well supplied 
with the right kind of salesmen, neces- 
sary to their proper growth. Some 
companies are doing this and there is 
no good reason why we all may not 
do it. 

“If we to bring about a more 
normal field condition we should, so 
far as possible, refrain from seeking 
men from other companies and must, 
so far as possible, develop our own men. 


What Is Proper 


“T am convinced, however, that it is 
entirely proper for a company to dis- 
cuss a connection with a field man, 
then connected with another company, 
provided the field man opens the nego- 
tiations. On the other hand, I am con- 
vinced, that as a general proposition, 
it is entirely improper and unwise for 
agency directors to approach represen- 
tatives of other companies. It is im- 
proper, because to sow discontent un- 
der such circumstances, produces the 
results to which I have referred, and 
as I have tried to explain, develops an 
inflation in the price of new business 
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Keen Interest in 
Overseas Education 


LIFE INSURANCE ARMY MEN 


Subject Discussed at Chicago Conven- 
tion—One Hundred Officers to 
Be Selected 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—Representatives of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
who are gathered here in annual con- 
vention are expressing the keenest in- 
terest in the overseas plan for life in- 
surance instruction among army officers 
and men. The association has been 
asked to recruit ten educational men 
from the life insurance business whose 
salaries are to be paid by the compa- 
nies, their transportation and expenses 
to be met by the Overseas Educational 
Commission, of which Dr. George B. 
Strayer, of New York, is chairman. 
The preparation of a syllabus of thirty- 


six lessons based upon the William — 


Alexander textbook on life insurance 
is now being prepared. The syllabus is 
to be offered at cost. The association 
has also been asked to select 100 army 
officers from life insurance men over- 
seas who will teach the course. A 
system of markings has been left to the 
association to prepare, and the com- 
missions agreed to issue a certificate 
of merit to graduates. 


First Conference In Washington 


The first conference to discuss over- 
seas educational questions attended by 
life insurance men was held at the 
University Club in Washington on Oc- 
tober 21. Present were Dr. Strayer, 
Dr. Walter Dill Scott, director of the 
committee on classification of person- 
nel in the army; Lawrence C. Woods, 
Pittsburgh; Prof. Guy Montrose Whip- 
ple, Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship ; 
Joseph A. Richards, Richards Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York; T. Louis Han- 
sen, vice-president Guardian Life; A. 
C. Borden, educational director, Equit- 
able Life; William KE. Taylor, second 
vice-president Equitable Life; Dr. J. A. 
C. Chandler and T. B. Kidner, Federal 
Board of Vocational Education; Dr. L. 
D. Coffman, Surgeon General’s De- 
partment, re-educational division; and 
Winslow Russell, second vice-president 
Phoenix Mutual .Life. 

The first approach to the men over- 
seas may be through the demobilization 
plans which are likely to be placed 
in the hands of tthe Committee on 
Classification of Personnel in the Army, 
of which both Dr. Scott and Mr. Rus- 
sell are members. 


Educational Zones in France 


The commercial section of the com- 
mission is to be handled by W. H. 
Lough, president of the Business Train- 
ing Corporation of New York. The 
universities of France and England are 
to be open for these courses in train- 
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ing and life insurance was the first 
outside help that the commission had 
received in specialized courses. The 
territory in France is to be divided into 
educational zones and sub-zones and 
to be supervised by thirty original di- 
rectors who are to be selected largely 
from the school. superintendents from 
this country. 


The Committee 
At a meeting in New York on Octo- 


ber 24 the life insurance men present 


were William Alexander, Frank L. 
Jones, A. G. Borden, Lawrence C. 
Woods, Glover S. Hastings and Winslow 
Russell. Messrs. Taylor, Hastings and 
Russell are a sub-committee which will 
work with the Overseas Educational 
Committee in co-operation on the life 
insurance courses. Hdward A. Woods 
was appointed to represent the National 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
this committee. A committee of les- 
sons consisting of Messrs. Alexander, 
Jones and Dr. Lee K. Frankel (third 
vice-president of Metropolitan Life) 
was appointed. 


Deitch Discusses 
Insurance Ads 


(Continued from page 8) 


the premium paid; in other words, I 
want a salable policy, not a salable 
company.’ 

“In conclusion I will say that my 
observation, based on the results from 
our mode of advertising, is that if you 
keep the name of your company before 
the agent long enough, and in attrac- 
tive form, some day when he is con- 
sidering a change he will write you a 
contract. A company should not, how- 
ever, stop with its advertising for 
agents. It must go further. It must 
advise the insuring public of the fact 
that such a company really exists. 

“Ror this purpose the newspapers of 
the territory :in which the company 
does business should be liberally pat- 
ronized, especially where a company 
is opening new territory or has 
changed the management of the terri- 
tory to a new man. 


Feature Name of Company 


“Few men, outside of insurance cir- 
cles, are acquainted with the names 
of even the largest life insurance com- 
panies. Therefore, it is well to let the 
general public know that such a com- 
pany as yours exists. For this purpose 
no better medium can be found than 
the newspapers. It makes it much 
easier for the agent if the prospect 
has read something about the company 
in his daily or weekly paper before 
he is solicited for insurance. Tho 
space for these advertisements should 
be well selected and {the sadvertise- 
ments should be ‘dressed up’ in attrac- 
tive shape. In my opinion, the best 
form of advertising for the’agent is 
the one that keeps the name of the 
company constantly and attractively 
before the public.” 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 te $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


Assets ......... Sen Aen ae Reece sors menoine aoe bndacmobcmconang $ 16,560,439.04 
Dla bilities erecpeeteetee ae o>. « v's visie es ote ale s a'ss ole: ase,.0je1s ste Sipecedpternene te ane tale fl eleolan teat Tee epee 14,343,626.28 
Capital sa ra Spine o.,.s:s 0 ciowiales apelvieo 0iereereierblos alae 2,216,812.76 
Tnsurance imme Moree «is sis coud gas te saicdane abner 131,790,562.00 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization — 19,612,616.08 
Is’ paying its Polieyholders’ nearly. ...3.js00. cee eae eee 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
. it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, , 
Care of Tbe Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York Ci 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


INUIT 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Coinpany in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital. .......$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force..... tine (over).... $42400,000 
Resourecess........... caste aan +. (over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for. ALANA etc 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Established 
1807 
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A SN thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
: A BVA S The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
Wigan keu and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
| he \ iM Aa Great Policyholders’ Company. 
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; na Jesse R. Clark, President. 


developing the 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
agricultural resources, 


Country’s 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


and 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Cincinnati, O. 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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PROVIDENT agents find that 


INCOME POLICIES sell best when they provide for 
the Insured’s own Old Age as well as for the 


Protection of the Family. 


Write for information 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE and TRUST COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


Moir Discusses 
Insurance By Nation 


NEED OF SCIENTIFIC GUIDING 


After War States’ Rights and Privileges 
Questions Will Resume Normal 
Importance 


} At the recent mecting of the Actu- 
arial Society of America Henry Moir 
discussed “Ambition and Social Serv- 
ice.’ Some points he made follow: 
“We find an insidious suggestion 
frequently put forth that all insurance 
should be run by the nation. Scientific 
guiding is one of the first necessities 
of success in insurance. But political 
insurance managers are not educated 
on scientific lines, nor are they always 
actuated by motives of philanthropy. 
Insurance by the nation involves in- 
vestment of reserves in national se- 
_ ¢curities at low interest rates, with a 
Tesulting cost greater than that of 
well-managed companies, since the ad- 
ditional interest earnings offset any 
savings in expense. Moreover the 
possibilities of improving life insurance 
service are immensely less than many 
of the agitators imagine. This move- 
ment, however, can not in my judg- 
ment be a war measure; after peace 
reigns the questions of States’ rights 
and privileges will resume their usual 
importance and will probably frustrate 
any such attempt if seriously made. 


Educational Service Must Be Expanded 

“The difficulties in these and other 
vital questions all find their origin in 
a lack of accurate information. We 
must then continue and vigorously ex- 
pand our educational service. Our aims 
are all towards mathematical accuracy 
which cannot be assailed, and our 
opinions in those matters where judg- 
ment is necessary should run along 
moderate lines to avoid extremes. We 
have to think and act as individuals 
and examine with especial care, almost 
with suspicion, those theories which 
seem to be accepted most readily by 
the masses—theories which are picked 
up and urged by politicians to promote 
plans that promise popularity. 

“In following this course, we may 
need a large measure of fearlessness 


in upholding the lamp of truth. Some- 
times the expression of an obvious but 
disagreeable fact is met by the charge 


of ‘unpatriotic opposition.’ Or the 
supporter of verity is accused of sel- 
fishness, or his motives are otherwise 
impugned. Such accusations are dis- 
agreeable—it its hard to submit calmly 
to them, although they ultimately re- 
act on the accuser. Yet if we hold 
duty above personal comfort we cannot 
remain silent when matters are under 
discussion to which we have devoted 
years of study and discussion. The 
final and ultimate cure of all such con- 
ditions is education—ever more educa- 
tion.” 


WAR CLAUSE 


Only Four Companies Have a _ Re- 
stricted Period of Less Than 


Five Years 


In his paper on “The War Clause,” 
delivered before the Actuarial Society 
of America, Alexander T. Maclean, as- 
sistant actuary of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, took up successively (1) the 
period of restriction in which he finds 
that only four companies have a re- 
stricted pericd of less than five years 
as against 69 companies with five years 
or more (2) the service covered (3) 
service inside and outside of the 
United States. Mr. Maclean finds that 
forty-three companies charge only for 
service outside the United States, 
while thrity-three companies charge for 
all service. With the latter the extra 
premium rate is naturally lower and 
many companies charge $37.50 per 
$1,009, whereas with the former the 
charge is usually $100 per $1,000. Ia 
connection with this topic there is 
some discussion of the necessity for 
an extra premium in the United States, 
both for accident and disease. 

Refund of extra premium; most of 
the war clauses provide for an investi- 
gation after the war and a refund of 
any saving from the extra premium. 
Figures have been prepared, on certain 
assumption as to the extra mortality, 
to determine what the result as to re 
fund would be. 


POSTPONE ACTUARIES’ MEET 

The Fall meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries has been postponed 
because of the influenza epidemic. 


SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an jdeal company 


in which to insure. 


Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 


every one of our representatives. They will tell you how great an asset 


that record is in their work. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


re 


INSURANCE COMP iY 
OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Defeat La Monte 
For U.S. Senator 


WAS INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 


Falling Off in Vote of Non-Partisan 
League Good News From 
West 


George M. La Monte, former in- 


surance comuissioner of New Jersey, 


was defeated in the election. He was 
running for United States Senator. 
As The Wastern Underwriter goes 


rower - 


GHORGE M. LA MONTE 


to press it hears that Harry C. Walker, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., running for lieu- 
tenant-governor on the Democratic 
ticket has been elected. He repre- 
sents the Fidelity & Deposit in Bing- 
hamton. Except for La Monte’s defeat 
and that of the Transylvania Casualty 


Company's: president, the returns 
proved generally satisfactory to insur- 
ance men, particularly the defeat of 
James Hamilton Lewis for Senator in 
Illinois, and the decreasing voting power 
of the Non-Partisan League, which is 
anti-stock company insurance. Sena- 
tor Lewis is an advocate of Govern- 
ment ownership. 


BALTIMORE LOAN DRIVE 


Life Section Sold $7,128,150; Surety 
Section, $4,628,450; Casualty 
Section, $12,063,500. 


H. J. Clark, chairman of the Liberty 
Loan Committee of the Baltimore in- 
surance men, has submitted 4is official 
report of the insurance drive there to 
the chairman of the Baltimore distri- 
bution committee. 

The figures follow: 

Life Insurance Section 
Subscription from Life In- 

surance companies and 

agencies, including Sales- 


THAN SDDe WOLKE, ./c, Se x + eee $3,128,150 
80,000 coupon books sold .. 4,000,000 
$7,128,150 
Surety Section 

United States Fidelity & 
Gitaranty. Cosy ac. 5, te sae $1,653,450 
Maryland Casualty iGo; ..... 1,775,000 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. ...... 1,000,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 200,000 
$4,628,450 
The above figures do not include 


subscriptions of the surety companies 
given to other districts outside of the 
city of Baltimore. 2 
Fire, Casualty and Accident Sections 
Combined 
Fire insurance companies, 
casualty and accident in- 
surance agenciés ......... 
Total subscriptions 


$306,900 
-+... $12,063,500 


BOOKSTAVER LOAN CAMPAIGN 

Bonds amounting to $125,850, 1,828 
applications, were sold during the last 
loan campaign of the Jos. D. Book- 
staver general agency, Travelers. The 
bond selling of the office was done 
under the direction of Col. Geo. S. 
Yale, assisted by S. J. Horn, H. Teller, 
M. Angstreich, J. Lack, S. J. and S. 
Cohen, L. B. Paiewsky, I. Axelrod and 
J. Egel. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pleas for Unlimited 
Medical Services 


AFFECTS COMPENSATION RISKS 


Logical Time to Stop Treatment is 
When Injured Man No Longer 
Needs Help 


Medical service should not be limited, 
says Frederic M. Williams, of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
Connecticut. The most important fac- 
tor, with regard to the victim of an 
industrial accident, is that he be re- 
stored to a place in the industrial 
world with the least possible impair- 
ment of earning power. Assuming this, 
it follows that the provisions of com- 
pensation statutes providing for medi- 
cal or surgical aid are worthy of spe- 
cial attention. Connecticut has most 
liberal medical aid provisions, the only 
other statute with substantially the 
same feature of statutory aid, without 
limit as to time or amount, being the 
Federal statute. 


In two cases (Olmstead v. Lamphier, 
et al.; and Saddlemire v. American 
Bridge Co.) decisions have been hand- 
ed down which may be said ‘to repre- 
sent the settled policy of the State of 
Connecticut with respect to medical 
aid. In the Olmstead case a principal 
point at issue was as to whether the 
broad and general provisions of section 
7 of the act, “The employer as soon as 
he thas knowledge of any injury shall 
provide a competent physician or sur- 
geon to attend the injured employe, 
and in addition shall furnish such medi 
eal aid and surgical aid or hospital 
service as such physician shall deem 
reasonable or necessary,” includes the 
price of an artificial leg, made neces- 
sary by an injury. 


First Act Unsatisfactory 


The court held that the price of the 
leg was included, saying: “Our act 
contemplates the furnishing of all med- 
ical and surgical aid that is reasonable 
and necessary. The purpose of this 
provision is to restore the injured em- 
ploye to a place in our industrial life 
as soon as jpossible by the use of all 
the medical and surgical aid and hos- 
pital service which the ordinary usages 
of modern science, of medicine and 
surgery furnish.” : 

When our act was first passed it had 


the ordinary provision for statutory 
aid for a thirty-day period, with the 
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usual result, dissatisfaction. An effort 
was made to increase the period though 
probably nobody thought, at first, of 
more than a sixty or ninety day per- 
iod. When the legislative committee 
began to consider the proper period it 
at once saw—what every one who will 
view the problem with an open mind 
must see—that the logical time to cut 
off medical or surgical treatment is 
when the patient no longer needs it. 


Works in Connecticut 


The result in Connecticut is good. 
No effort has been made to make any 
change.. It is probable that payments 
for statutory aid under the system 
there amount to a little more than the 
direct compensation payments, and, on 
the theory maintained in Connecticut, 
this is quite justifiable. 


A Physician’s View 

Charles A. Lemon. a_ physician of 
Wisconsin, also hold that medical 
surgical and hospital relief should be 
limited both as to time and amount. 
The 90-day provision in the Wisconsin 
act covers substantially every case. 
Those wherein it does not are most al- 
ways cases of such a serious nature 
that there ought not to be any possi- 
bility of a break in the service as of 
any date of less than complete cover- 
age. Invariably it is just as much of 
a hardship to put the responsibility 
upon the injured man after the 90 
days as it would have been before. His 
compensation ‘is barely ‘sufficient ito 
maintain himself and family. If the 
employer or insurer withdraws his re- 
sponsibility for further attendance, the 
doctor finds himself with a charity case 
on his hands. He ought not to be re- 
quired to treat it indefinitely without 
pay under such circumstances. To re- 
fuse to do so is an even more serious 
matter from his viewpoint because he 
will be charged with refusing to con- 
tinue in the case because he could 
not see money for his services, or will 
find that some other physician is called 
in the case and a spirit of bad feeling 
engendered against him, possibly going 
to the extent of threatened mal-prac- 
tice litigation. 


Hard to Measure Value 


Unlimited medical service should be 
provided. The relatively liberal pro- 
visions of the Wisconsin act in this 
respect have insured to injured men a 
much higher quality of medical atten- 
tion than they ever had under the com- 
mon law system or than they will ever 
get under any compensation system 
which only makes @ very meagre al- 
lowance, such as we have in some of 


the states. It is hard to measure in 
dollars the value of proper medical 
treatment. If the injured man is left 


to select his own attendance his first 
thought is to get it as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Rarely would he get hospital 
attendance, whereas under the Wiscon- 
sin system it is an unusual thing for a 
man with any major injury to be de- 
nied it. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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PRAISE FOR A CONFRERE 


Says the Auditor Commissioner of 
West Virginia to the Colonel Com- 
missioner of Virginia 


Auditor Darst, of West Virginia, has 
this comment to make upon the per- 
sonality of Colonel Joseph Button, West 
Virginia commissioner: 

“Col. Joseph Button, Commissioner 
of Virginia, is the able secretary of 
the convention, and he is a very rich 
man, not particularly rich in dollars 
and ceuts, but rich in the affection and 
esteem of all the ex-commissioners, 
present commissioners and insurance 
people generally, 
contact with him. His greatest joy 
seems to be in the amount of service 
he can render to all he comes in touch 
with. He seems to never tire in his 
efforts to make every one comfortable 
and happy. So I say, he is rich in 
the true sense of the word. May his 
shadow never grow less; that he may 
continue to scatter seeds of kindness 
everywhere he goes, stimulating others 
to secure for themselves this wealth 
that makes life worth while.” 


H. M. Woollen’s Paper 
(Continued from page 5) 


generally. We simply go into compe- 
tition with ourselves when we do it. 

“By means of general publicity, com- 
panies may properly indicate their 
need for desirable insurance men and 
if a representative of another company. 
knowing of such need and being dis- 
satisfied with his present arrange- 
ments, desires to discuss the possibili- 
ties of a connection, both he and the 
company should be able to do so with 
entire propriety, but I am firmly of 
the opinion that largely because of the 
peculiarities surrounding this business. 
the companies should uniformly and in 
good faith, refrain from any attempt 
to attach to themselves any agent who 
may be enjoying a satisfactory connec- 
tion with another company.” 


that have come in. 


November 8, 1918 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


REAL MUTUALITY for 
nearly THREE-QUARTERS OF 
A CENTURY has characterized 
all Company activities to the 
advantage and satisfaction of 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 


RIGHT AGENTS 
GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully ‘active. Aiways 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


_——— 


| 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 
Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


November 8, 1918 


From 


The term “annuity” is applied to the 
periodical payment of money made an- 
nually or at more frequent intervals dur- 
ing the year. The word is strictly ap- 
plied to the sum to be paid or received 
during the year; thus the expression 
“half yearly annuity of $100” means a 
semi-annual payment of $50, the total 
payments during the year being $100, 
and the expression “monthly annuity of 
$120” means a monthly payment of $10, 
the yearly payments amounting to $120. 
While these expressions are brief, it 
would probably be better to say “an an- 
nuity of $100 payable in semi-annual 
installments” or “an annuity of $120 
payable in monthly installments.” While 
these are longer expressions than the 
former, they are not ambiguous. 


In many respects annuities are the 
reverse of life insurance policies. For 
instance, to be safe, a mortality table 
for annuities must not understate the 
vitality of the annuitant, while on the 
other hand a mortality table for life in- 
surance must not understate the mor- 
tality of the insurants. The amount of 
the payment under a life insurance 
policy is fixed, being the face of the 
policy while the amount of payments 
under an annuity is uncertain, depend- 
ing upon the length of life of the an- 
nuitant. Under life insurance contracts 
an improvement in vitality is a source 
of gain, since death-claims deferred in- 
crease the premium and interest in- 
come received under the policy. In 
case of annuity contracts, however, an 
improvement in vitality is a source of 
loss as it increases the number of pay- 
ments to be made. Therefore under an- 
nuity contracts no medical examination 
of the annuitant is necessary or re- 
quired. 


The Purpose of Annuities 


The purpose and use of annuities is 
to insure that a given sum of money will 
purchase a larger income than can sgafe- 
ly be secured through the ordinary 
Means of investment. This is made 
possible because each payment includes 
not only the interest on ‘the principal 
sum but part of the principal itself. 


Annuities are of various kinds, the 
principal being: An annuity certain, 
which is payable for a certain term of 
years independent of any contingency, 
as, for example, the payments under our 
Option B; an annuity which provides 
payments to continue forever, called a 
perpetuity, the annual return under 
which is exactly equal to the interest 
. computed on the purchase price; an im- 
Mediate life annuity, which is probably 
the most common form; a deferred an- 
nuity; a reversionary annuity; and a 
disability annuity. Familaz examples 
of a perpetuity are the British consols 
and French rentes. 


The term “annuity” as used in the 
United States is usually applied to the 
amount of money paid yearly, the sum 
paid for the annuity being called the 
purchase price or the premium for it. 
Thus we speak of the purchase pzice or 
premium of $1,000 purchasing an an- 
nuity of, say $70. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica under 
the article “Annuity” says “The an- 
nuity is a totality of the payments to 
be made (and received) and is so undez- 
stood by all (English) readers on the 
Subject, but some have also used the 
word to define the individual payment, 
speaking for instance of the first or 
second year’s annuity, a practice which 
is calculated to introduce confusion and 
should therefore be carefully avoided.” 
Thus we see that what we in America 
call the premium for the annuity the 
English term the annuity itself, while 
they use the term “rent” for the yearly 
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Talking Points about Annuities 


By Edward C. Douglas, Superintendent of the Actuarial 
Department, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
“The Radiator’ 
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payment. In reading English works this 
must be borne in mind. * * * 


Calculation of Annuities. 


The calculation of annuities is made 
possible from the fact that, though it 
is impossible to know the length of any 
individual life, yet having a su‘ficiently 
large group of lives, we may bring them 
under the law of average. A very close 
approximation of the number of annual 
deaths and survivors can be ascertained. 
Of course if one knew how long he 
would live, he could estimate his own 
annuity fund; for example, if he knew 
that he would live exactly fifteen years 
and he could invest his money so that it 
should earn, say 4% interest, and the 
life annuity desired should be, say, $5v0, 
the exact amount necessary to be de- 
posited could easily be computed. But 
the uncertainty of the life of the indi- 
vidual makes this impossible, though 
the certainty of the death rate of a 
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sufficiently large group of persons makes 
it possible for annuity rates to be com- 
puted when those desiring annuities 
combine in numbers large enough to al- 
low the law of average to control, this 
combination being most efficiently se- 
cured through the instrumentality of a 
life insurance company. 

There is a popular impression that 
annuity computations are based on the 
expectation of life of the annuitants. 


As a matter of fact, the expectation of: 


life-is not used -by actuaries in any of 
the monetary calculations in connection 
with either insurance or annuities. 
When so used, it gives only a rough ap- 
rroximation of the true result. An- 
pnuity calculations are made through 
the use of a mortality table based on the 
life of annuitants, it being proverbial 
that they on the whole, live longer than 
insurants. Separate tables are also re- 
quired for male and for female lives, the 
vitality of female annuitants at the ages 
at which annuities are commonly issued 
being greater than of males. 

The annuity rates of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual are based on McClintock's 
Annuitant Table of Mortality, which: is 
a standard table and one that probably 
most nearly conforms to the expected 
experience on the lives of American an- 
nuitants. The premium for an annuity is 
computed essentially as follows: Re- 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


Received in Income 
Paid Policy-holders 
Increased its Resources 


-$667,884,000 
. 382,875,000 
215,272,000 
503,535,000 


THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 


In Income 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders 


In New Insurance 


$27,325,000 
25,337,000 
119,917,000 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 


entire income. 


It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 


sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 


238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. 
company had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been 


appreciably affected. 


The 


This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 


of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 


The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 


Liberty Loan. 


There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept 


applications from soldiers or sailors 
limit with the Government. 


unless they have already taken the 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. 


Our 


daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 

Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 


and in time of peace. 


The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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quired, say, the premium for an annuity 
of $1.00 on a male life whose present age 
is 65. According to the mortality table 
above mentioned, the number of the 
original lives still existing at age 65 is 
476,995, of which the number surviving 
at subsequent ages is as follows: 


66, 458,341 
67, 439,036 
68, 419,100 


and so on to the end of the table. I¢ 
is evident that if a number of persons 
at age 65 corresponding to the number 
given purchased annuities of $1.00 each, 
the amount of each payment in dollars 
year by year would coincide with the 
number of lives surviving. The problem 
then resolves itself into the computation 
of the present value of a series of pay- 
ments corresponding in dollars to the 
number of lives surviving year after 
year, as given, to the end of the table, 
the discount being computed for a term 
of years equal to the difference between 
the age at issue and the attained age. 
These results being summed and divided 
by the number of lives entering will give 
the premium required. ° 


For example, at the end of the first 
year the payments would amount to 
$458,341 and the present value of this 
amount discounted at the assumed rate 
of interest would be computed, likewise 
the present value of $439,036 discounted 
for two years, $419,100 discounted for 
three years, and so on to the end of the 
table. These present values are com- 
puted on the basis of compound interest. 
These various present values having 
been summed and divided by 476,995, the 
oviginal number of lives entering at age 
65, will give the value of an annuity 
of $1.00 on a male life at this given age. 
As a matter of fact, the actual calcula- 
tion is made by means of a short cut, 
though the principle on which it is 
based and the result obtained is ex- 
actly as stated above. 


Immediate Life Annuities 


These are secured by payment of a 
sum of money which provides an income 
for the remaining lifetime of the an- 
nuitant, and which may be made pay- 
able monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, 
or yearly as desired. 

Choosing the best form of investment 
is a problem requiring thought, care, 
and great good judgment. The essen- 
tial requirements of a good investment 
are: first, absolute security against any 
possible loss of principal or failure to pay 
the income when due; second an ade- 
quate return from the investment; third, 
a uniform sure payment of the income 
on a fixed date. All these requirements 
are seldom found combined in the same 
investment. With the exception of Gov- 
ernment Bonds, from which the income 
is comparatively small, no investment is 
more safe than an annuity in some con- 
servative company like the Massachu- 
setts Mutual. An investment of $5,000 
will secure a ‘yearly income for a man 
whose age is 60 of $454.60, or more than 
9% of the purchase price, absolutely 
certain of payment as long as he shall 
live. If the annuity is issued at the 
age of 70, the yearly income will be 
$665.85, or over 18%. of the principal; at 
age 80, $941.85, or nearly 19%. No safe 
income so large can possibly be ob- 
tained by means of any other form of 
investment. 

An annuity also meets another: re- 
quirement of a good investment in that 
it is paid with absolute regularity on 
the very day when due. 

An annuity in the good old Massachu- 
setts Mutual removes all anxiety as to 
the safety of the investment or possibil- 
ity of loss through war or any other na- 
tional or commercial catastrophe. It is 
guaranteed by a great sound financial in- 
stitution whose every transaction is 
frequently examined by a most thorough 
state government department in the in- 
terests of the policyholders and an- 
nuitants. 


Quote Vice-President Linton, 
Provident Life & Trust 


There igs a noteworthy point in con- 


of the 
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nection with the purchase of annuities 
which may frequently arise and which 
deserves attention. That is a libera- 
tion of capital for present use. This 
has been so well expressed by M. Albert 
Linton that I quote from an article 
written by him: 


“An important, but less well known,” 


application of the annuity is to “he 
problem of liberating for the urgent 
needs of the present, capital that would 
otherwise be held invested because of 
the income it produces. An excellent 
example taken from the literature of 
a company that has made a specialty of 
the annuity business, will serve to make 
this application clear: 

“A father, 69 years of age, had two 
sons, one a lawyer, age 27, and the other 
a doctor, age 29. Each was struggling 
to build up a practice in London. The 
father realized that his boys were then 
more in need of financial assistance 
than they were likely to be in later 
years after he had passed away. His in- 
come, about £400 a year, was just suf- 
ficient to Meet his own requirements. 
If he gave his sons any of the capital, 
he reduced his own income. He solved 
the difficulty by purchasing an annuity 
of £400 payable £100 a quarter. This 
cost him about £3,184 of his capital. 
The balance of £8,816 he divided equal- 
ly between his sons, enabling the doc- 
tor to move to Harley Street, and the 
lawyer to secure a remunerative part- 
nership. 

“It is safe to predict that the appli- 
cation of the annuity thus to liberate 
funds for present application that would 
otherwise be held invested until the 
death of the benefactor, will become 
more extensive as the public becomes 
familiar with the possibilities offered 
by the annuity contract.” 

The annuity is the ideal investment 
for a man or woman of middle or ad- 
vanced age whose income is principally 
derived from invested funds, most es- 
pecially those without dependents. It 
particularly meets the needs of those 
past the prime of life—on‘ account of 
the larger payments made possible be- 
cause, as before stated, each payment 
includes a return of part of the prin- 
cipal. At the older ages, there being 
on the average a comparatively few pay- 
ments to be made, each of these is en- 
larged by the addition of a considerable 
portion of the principal, thus making 
the annual payment a very liberal per 
cent. of the purchase pzice. But at the 
younger ages, there being on the aver- 
age so many more payments to be made, 
the annual return of principal is com- 
paratively small, so that the increased 
income over that which might arise 
from other good forms of investment 
is often not sufficiently great to make 
it desirable to take the chance of the 
sacrifice of a part of the principal 
through the early death of the an- 
nuitant. 


Deferred Annuities 


The deferred annuity, on the con- 
trary, makes its greater appeal to the 
younger ages. So materially is the fund 
increased by the continual yearly ac- 
cretion of interest through a term of 
years that a small annual premium paid 
on a deferred annuity taken early in 
adult life will purchase a comparatively 
large income to commence when the an- 
nuitant reaches the age.of retirement, 
say, 65 years. Should this annuity be 
issued with the “return of premium” 
provision. there would be no loss to the 
estate of premiums paid should the 
death of the annuitant occur before the 
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annuity payments begin. Indeed, the 
suum returned would be more than the 
payorents actually made, as there would 
pe repaid the full amount of the gross 
premiums wuile the actual payments 
would be the premiums less dividends. 
For illustration, we will consider the 
case of a young man 25 years of age 
who buys a deferred annuity with the 
“return of premium” provision, provid- 
ing tor monthly payments of $100 each, 
to begin at age 65. The annual premium 


-for this contract is $158.90, which would 


be reduced after the first payment by 
substantial dividends, so that the month- 
ly income eventually “o be realized 
would approximate the net annual pre- 
mium payment made. The cash value 
of this annuity at the due date of the 
first annuity payment would be $12,730, 
more than double the amount of the 
total premium payments, the annuitant 
being privileged to avail himself of this 
sum should he prefer to take it rather 
than the annuity itself. It would be an 
act of wisdom for most young men at 
the beginning of their business life to 
purchase this annuity. Frequently more 
than the amount of the annual premium 
required is spent for things of no pres- 
ent worth, and sometimes for those 
things that are positively injurious. It 
is a duty one owes himself to provide 
for his old age, and the agent who per- 
suades a young man to buy a deferred 
annuity contract is surely his bene- 
factor. But it should be borne in mind 
that a deferred annuity does not take 
the place of a life insurance policy, it 
being still necessary to make provision 
for the care of those dependent by 
means of an adequate amount of life 
insurance. 


Joint Life and Survivor Annuity 


This annuity provides for payments 
to continue as long as any of the an- 
nuitants are living. In many cases it is 
an ideal contract, as in the case of a 
husband and wife without dependent 
children, or for a brotner and sister, 
in like circumstances, or, in fact, for 
any two or more adults who are jointly 
and severally interested in or dependent 
upon an income from the same es‘ate, 
and who consider a larger’ income is 
more important than the power to be- 
queath the estate. 


The Disability Annuity 

This is a provision that has been in- 
corporated in our life insurance policies 
within a comparatively recent time. The 
cost of this annuity is so small com- 
pared with the possible return that in 
almost every case it is advisable that 
life insurance policies should be taken 
with this provision attached. It provides 
that in the case of permanent and total 
disability occurring during the continu- 
ance of the contract an annuity pay- 
ment shall be made to the insured equal 
to one-tenth of the sum insured, or un- 
der monthly income policies a monthly 
payment equal to that provided for by 
the policy. There is also a further 
provision that during the period of 
disability all premiums due will be paid 
by the ‘Company. In many cases this 
provision will save the policy, being 
in effect an insurance of the insurance. 


Revised returns of what the brokers’ 
association did in the loan drive shows 
3003 subscriptions for $4,561,000. 


The Zurich office in New York now 
has an honor roll of seventeen. 


John A. Eckert & Co., is displaying 
an honor roll with nine names. 


J. L. BABLER, . Vice-President 
and General Manager Agencies 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE cr st. tosis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 
It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


MASSEY WILSON, President 
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| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 60 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasure 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President- Organized 1888 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Largest Industrial Company Also Issues All Standard Forms 
West of the Alleghenies of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 


A Record of Thirty Years of Progress 
TEN-YEAR PERIODS 


Insurance Policies 

. Assets in Force I 
Dec. 31—1888. -$ 104,307 889,073 ne 2 <7 
1897. 274,290 6,619,653 5 ES hy $ 1,744,102 387,702 
1907. * 9,916,339 39,503,485 1898=1907\ <2. tn teeaeae come 10,551,857 1,139,235 
1917.00! 14/008,422 115,099,897 190821917, sicsiscscreiesieroinwiate 31,845,050 1,961,674 


AGENTS WANTED in the Principal Cities of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 


State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 
DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. TUCK 


Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 
In Pamphlet Form 

SUIT TT ES 
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a ate article from the Life Insurance 

Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been published in canvassing document 
form and is proving very popular with life 
underwriters. -:-  -t- tie sie ste ote ste 


Price $3.00 per 100 copies 
Sample copy 10 cents 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
105 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
_——ooooooNeesEGsSs=E=Ssseeeeeele_leS=S=S=SEOOOOOOOO _  §§!S|SSEE 


Guy Farson, a_ suc- 


Solicitor eessful agent of the 
Specializes On Equitable, of Wash- 
One Policy ington, D. C., special- 


izes on one good pol- 
icy and pushes it to the limit. 
now he is talking the company’s in- 
dustrial limited payment. He thinks 
his chances of selling are greater when 
he wraps all his enthusiasm around 
one particular policy. The advantage 
of specializing is purely psychological, 

_yet itis a powerful one. Through it 
the energies of the salesman are con- 

centrated upon one and only one policy. 
The mind of the prospect is focused 
and his desire to possess is intensified 
more easily and quickly to the buying 
point than when he has to consider 
several policies. Then, too, one always 
likes to feel that he is buying some- 
thing of more than usual value. 

j oe 

One of the companies clas- 
Does it sifies its risks as follows. 
Suggest Such a list is valuable. 
Leads? Agents should read it care- 
fully, to see whether it may 
not suggest persons in your territory 
whom you have overlooked as pros- 
pects. 
Accountants, Bookkeepers, 
raphers and Clerks. 
Farmers. 
Merchants. 
Clergymen, 

Dentists. 

Manufacturers. 

Teachers, Students. 

Insurance and Real Estate. 
Tron and Steel (Proprietors 

Workmen.) 

Railroad and Steamboat Officials and 
Employes. 

Housewives, Milliners, Dressmakers. 

Capitalists, Bankers, Brokers. 

Commercial Travelers. 

Editors, Publishers, 
gravers. 

Government, State, 
Municipal Officials. 
Manufacturers, 
and Employes. 

Contractors, Builders, Carpenters. 
Expressmen, Liverymen. 

Telephone and Telegraph Officials 

and Employes. 

Hotel Men and Restaurateurs. 

‘Chemists and Druggists. 

Oil Producers and Employes. 

Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Station- 
ary Engineers. 

Decorators, Painters, Masons, Brick- 
layers. 
Architects, Civil, Electrical and Me- 

chanical Engineers. 

Granite and Marble Dealers and Em- 
ployes. 
Designers and Draughtsmen. 
Artists, Photographers. 
* * ok 

We have just 

read of an un- 

usual achieve- 
ment of a New 


Stenog- 


Lawyers, Physicians, 


and 


Printers, En- 


County and 


Lumber Merchants 


Insures Ten 
Brothers and 
Sisters 


York Life agent - 


up in Wisconsin which serves to illus- 
trate the value of the little family his- 
tory blank we have recently been send- 
ing out with each policy. This agent 
in 1914 wrote an application on the 
life of a nurse. In going over the 
family history he learned that she had 
nine brothers and sisters, says the 
“Widelity Mutual Field Man.” In his 
Mind they immediately became pros- 
pects and with the help of the case he 
had already written he went to work on 


Just . 


the other nine members of the family 
and has succeeded in writing all of 
these ten brothers and sisters for a 
tutal of $24,000. In addition he has 
placed at least $100,000 on the lives 
of their friends. 

It is the old story of the pebble in 
the brook. The rings that run out from 
the center are little waves of oppor- 
tunity but like all opportunities, if they 
are not acted upon they soon flatten 
out and disappear. Nearly every ap- 
plicant has insurable brothers, sisters 
or brothers in-law, and every applicant 
has some friends. Occasionally an ap- 
plicant will object to the use of his 
name, of course, but most men- don’t 
mind. Many of- them, indeed, take a 
certain pride in the fact that they are 


to fill the roll of leadership and 
example. 
* * * 
The writer of an 
Who Should article tells to 
Buy Endowment whom endowment 
Policies policies should be 
sold: 
1. To young unmarried men. 
2. To young women teachers, sten- 


ographers, telephone operators, seam- 
stresses, etc. 

3. To men and women for 
purposes, as outlined above. 


specific 


OVER 112 PER CENT. IN DIVIDENDS 


Policy No. 11,871 on the ‘ten payment 
life plan was issued by the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company to 
Mr. Edward B. Spalding of Sioux City, 
Iowa, on August ist, 1865, at age 25. 
This policy was for $2,000, with an an- 
nual premium of $83.90. The tenth and 
last premium was paid in 1874 and the 
results to date are as follows: 


10 annual premiums paid....... $839.00 
Total “dividends” returned (to 

and including dividends of 

A OW SPAN co's c Slee sigs ciclareld aile» 941.50 
Excess over premiums ......... $102.50 


112 per cent. of the premiums paid 
have been returned to the insured in 
dividends. 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Simmons on Agents 
(Continued from page 11) 


panies and soliciting them to change 
companies, claim that such advertising 
is ethical, but to employ agents of other 
companies is unethical. To my mind, 
this is a distinction without a differ- 
ence.’ 

“JT am a firm believer in advertising. 
The insurance journals are a necessary 
part of our business, but I do believe 
that all advertising should be of a 
character that exploits the company 
rather ‘than to disturb men of other 
companies. The journals. can them- 
selves direct, by suggestion, a cam- 
paign of this character ,and in so do- 
ing will benefit themselves and be of 
great service to the companies. 

“Occasionally, a company may have 

bonafide opening where an experi- 
enced life underwriter is absolutely 
necessary, as for instance, to fill a 
general agency opening or a supervis- 
ory position. In cases of this kind, 
advertising for such a man is entirely 
proper to conduct negotiations with a 
man from some other company pro- 
vided negotiations were conducted with 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents- address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


i1 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in. the world in amount of 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It Js greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


DOlicies..2 > Pees. eee 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
ES AND Neco iin 7 5) lage: $791,060,002 
It_ stood first in the world in gain 
In imsurance in force in 1917 
Pear evahe esa alnrabeis tternCtte aces $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917....... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Sash 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


the knowledge of the company with 
whom the agent was connected. No 
broadminded official or general agent 
would object to such negotiations. 


Character Qualifications 


“In cases of this kind, however, the 
advertisement should be so arranged 
as to make it perfectly clear as to the 
character of man required, and not of 
the vague, blind type to encourage cor- 
respondence from agents of other com- 
panies who, for various reasons, might 
be seeking a change, or who would not 
be desirable material for the position 
that is offered, or further, to give 
agency managers the excuse that the 
agent had himself opened negotiations. 

“A prominent general agent down at 
Atlanta has the right idea. In talking 
with a company official who was seek- 
ing a general agent, he said: ‘I have 
a man in my own organization that I 
believe could fill the bill. He is gen- 
eral agency material and knows it. I 
would like to see him succeed. You 
are at liberty to present your preposi- 
tion to him.’ 

“One of the large general agencies, 
of which we all know, probably pro- 
duces more general agency material 
and has graduated more men as gen- 
eral agents and company officials than 
any other agency in the country. Agen- 
cies like these cannot help but succeed 
because their interest in the organiza- 
tion goes further than their own pocket- 
book. 


“The man, either general agency offi- 
cial or general agent who builds his 
organization on the foundation of serv- 
ice and advancement cannot help but 
succeed. 


Right Over Might 


“Gentlemen, it seems to me that this 
question is not a hard one to solve, 
providing we are dealing with men who 
want to solve it. This organization is 
bringing the right-thinking life insur- 
ance men of this country together on 
a platform of right thinking and right 
acting. Our other National and State 
organizations are doing their part and 
I am sure that we are not going to 
contend for long with the man, who, 
by his very practices, makes himself 
a parasite. 

“The conditions which I have laid 
down may be considered by some ideal- 
istic, but gentlemen, this is an age of 
ideals. The Government in its every 
department has demonstrated it. This 
country and their allies have not only 


“demanded, but are fighting for the 


recognition of Right over Might.” 


i 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary; W. E. Schram, associate edt- 
The address of the officers is the 
Telephone 2497 


tor. 
office of this newspaper. 
John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


DEFENDS AUDITOR DARST 


The “American Agency Bulletin,” the 
organ of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, which, under its new 
management, is a paper with a lot of 
editorial pep and go instead of being 
merely a re-write publication, thinks 
“superfluous” some recent advice which 
The Bastern Underwrite gave to Audi- 
tor Darst, of West Virginia, viz.: that 
he should confine himself to running the 
insurance department of his state in- 
stead of writing editorials advising 
agents to write to Congressmen and 


Senators, protesting against so-called 
socialistic encroachments upon. in- 
surance. The “American Agency Bul- 


letin” heads its editorial, ‘The Right 
To Think and Utter.” This is the edi- 
torial: 

As to whether there is or is not a 
tendency in this country on the part of 
some publicists towards Government 
insurance is admittedly matter of 
opinion. Obviously, one side or the 
other is mistaken. But as the issue 
remains untried and undecided, both 
sides, as is quite proper in this coun- 
try, are exercising the pvivileges of 
discussion. 

It is evident, however, that some per- 
sons closely and remotely connected 
with the insurance business question 
the propriety of assuming that Govern- 
ment insurance is possible, and they 
deprecate the expression of such an 
epinion by any one engaged in or con- 
nected with the insurance business. 

As The Eastern Underwriter does not 
believe there is any danger it, for ex- 
ample, regards as inconsistent the opin- 
ions recently expressed by Insurance 
Commissioner Darst of West Virginia 
in the bulletin issued by his Depart- 
ment. “In the opinion of The HKastern 
Underwriter,”. observes that excellent 
journal, “Auditor J. S. Dazst of West 
Virginia should confine himself to run- 
ning the insurance department of that 
state and not to writing editorials, in 
his Insurance Department Bulletin, ad- 
vising agents to warn Congressmen and 
Senators against dangers which 
threaten American business.” 

Aside from his views respecting the 
un-American drift towards paternalism 
and socialism and his opposition to 
them, one may easily conceive the pos- 
sible concezn which Mr. Darst and 
other insurance supervising. officials 
may feel for the preservation of the 
State Insurance Departments. Viewed 
from that angle alone—and by com- 
parison it becomes a minor considera- 
tion—it is not impzobable that the 
West Virginia. official regards his par- 
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ticipation in the discussion as not re- 
motely connected with “running the 
insurance department of that state.” 
On that basis the advice of The Eastern 
Underwriter that Mr. Darst mind his 
own business may be somewhat super- 
fiuous. 


Auditor Darst has as much right to 
think and to utter as he pleases as 
this is a free country, and if he thinks 
that socialism is going to swallow in- 
surance and he, thereby, will lose his 
public position as auditor of the state, 
his “Bulletin” is a good place in which 
to air his views. Even when a state 
cfficial goes out of his way, either in 
a bulletin, by correspondence or 
through public utterance, and ad- 
vises agents to write to members of 
Congress protesting against dangers 
which threaten American business he 
is exercising his constitutional right 
to free speech and thought, but he is 
taking action which is futile, untimely, 
and, in the opinion of this paper, de- 
cidedly foolish. There is no Dill of 
any kind at Washington of an import- 
ance which justifies writing to mem- 
bers of Congress, and even if there 
were such a bill many of the best 
heads in insurance feel that the way 
tc meet the situation is through the 
properly constituted channels of the 
various associations in insurance, all 
of which have legislative committees. 

Several associations have even 
asked agents to do this, saying that 
they do more harm than good by “but- 
ting in.” The chairman of an _ in- 
surance association’s legislative com- 
mittee is on the ground when neces- 
gary and has full knowledge of the 
situation. 'The agent, who has been 
alarmed and hastily writes to Wash- 
ington, generally puts his foot into it 
as he is not in complete possession of 
the facts and, as in the present in- 
stance, merely mystifies the Congress- 
man. Anyway, there is quite a dis- 
tinction between a measure upon 
which a legislator is to cast a vote, and 
a tendency towards socialism. Sena- 
tors and Congressmen have very little 
to do with tendencies, while they have 
had nothing to do with the action of 
the administration in canceling certain 
kinds of insurance which later have 
been carried in a government fund. 

Even the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, whose able organ is the 
“American Agency Bulletin” did not, 
at its Cleveland convention, advise 
agents to write to Washington, so, why 
at this date endorse the bad and be- 
lated advice of Auditor Darst? 


FRANCO-AMERICAN ASSURANCE 


Formed by Corroon & Co.—To Start 
Underwriting After War—Fire and 
Marine Charter 


Announcement was made in New 
York this week of the incorporation 
of the Franco-American Assurance Co. 
The company is chartered under New 
York State laws to write fire and ma- 
rine insurance including automobile. 

The incorporators of the Franco- 
American are closely identified with 
R. A. Gorroon & Co., and include An- 
tonin Chapal, Ferdinand Jarrigeon, R. 
A. Corroon, J. F. Corroon, T. A. Duffy, 
William Wick; E. H. Fischer, Jeremiah 
Healy, Herman Spille, G. B. Nelson, 
G. G. Worthley, John A. Campbell, and 
William H. Thrall. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


SAMUEL O. BUCKNER 
Photo by Milwaukee Free Press. 


Samuel O. Buckner, inspector of 
agencies of the New York Life, North- 
western Department, Milwaukee, has 
been president of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute since 1912. Originally, it was 
the Milwaukee Art Society. When Mr. 
Buckner became president it had a 
membership of five hundred. Now, the 
membership is more than 1,100. Mr. 
Buckner enjoys among his personal 
friendships those of the leading artists 
of America. During his visits to New 
York—he has been coming here for 
twenty years—he spends most of his 
time at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and in the galleries of the picturs 
dealers and in the studios of his artist 
friends. Insurance men who visit Mil- 
waukee should see the paintings hung 
in the Art Institute there, and will be 
well repaid for the time spent. Mr. 
Buckner is a member of the illustrious 
life insurance family which includes 
two vice-presidents of the New York 
Life. Walker Buckner, of the New 
York Life, is just as much interested 
in music as his brother Sam is in art. 
It was Walker Buckner who encouraged 
the talent and vocal gifts of May Peter- 
son, who recently won a position as 
a leading singer of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, and as a con- 
cert artist. 

* * * 

S. H. Wolfe, the well known and 
highly regarded actuary who entered 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
United States Army less than two years 
ago, has been promoted to Colonel and 
is now executive officer and assistant 
director of finance in the new con- 
solidated Department of Finance, of 
which General H. M. Lord, Q.M., U.S.A., 
has heen made director. News of the 
promotion of Colonel Wolfe was well- 
received in underwriting circles. Colo- 
nel Wolfe was an actuary of the top 
rank, his abilities and integrity recog- 
nized by insurance state departments 
as well as insurance companies. When 
he accepted a commission from a de- 
partment to investigate a company he 
made about as complete and satisfac- 
tory a job of the examination as could 
be done. His recommendations invari- 
ably were carried out by the depart- 
ment engaging him. After the United 
States entered the war Mr. Wolfe took 
an examination for a commission and 
won a captaincy. He had consider- 
able to do with the drafting of the 
Soldiers and Sailors insurance act. 
Later, he was transferred to the War 
Risk Bureau, and from there back to 
the finance division of the quarter- 
master’s department. He was promoted 
to major, lieut. colonel and colonel. 


E. H. Lougee, general agent of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany at Council Blufis, lowa, was called 
to New York recently and was tendered 
and accepted the position of Assistant 
General Manager of the American Red 
Cross. 'The Red Cross organization in 
this country is handled by a War Coun- 
cil with Henry P. Davison as the Chair- 
man. Directly under this council is 
General Manager Harvey D. Gibson. Mr. 
Lougee now becomes assistant to Mr. 
Gibson. His appointment to this re- 
sponsible position was largely through 
his business ecforts, as he is the type 
of man wanted by such an organization. 
He accepted the position as a patriotic © 
duty. We all feel a sense of pride in 
his selection and no doubt his ability 
to handle the work will be recognized. 
His enlistment in the Red Cross work, 
is probably for the period of the war. 


0 ¢ ae 


Mrs. Frederick A. Savage, general 
agent of the New England Mutual Life 
in Baltimore, sold 645 bonds, aggre- 
gating $236,850, in the last drive. 
Chairman Ernest J. Clark, of the Mary- 
land Liberty Loan Insurance Commit- 
tee, has written her a letter, saying: 
“Your record by far excels that of any 
other individual life insurance repre- 
sentative engaged in the campaign. 
According to reports received, you have 
easily won the prize offered by the 


Insurance Committee on behalf of Paul — 


F. Clark, consisting of a $10,000 life 
policy to be provided through the gen- 
erosity of W. M. McCormick, presdent 
of the Baltimore Commercial Bank. In 
conjunction with the awarding of the 
prize, honorable mention should be 
made of Carlisle Moore, of The Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company, who 
sold four hundred thirty bonds aggre- 
gating $84,600, Mr. Moore making the 
second highest record.” 


* ok 


Staniey L. Otis, executive secretary 
of the Insurance Federation, State of 
New York, has written an article, en- 
titled “Federal Government Insurance” 
for the “Federation News,’ in which 
he says: ; 

“Whether or not there is serious 
danger of Federal government insur- 
ance in the near future a situation 
exists which requires the complete co- 
operation of all insurance interests and 
the need and value of organization must 
be recognized and pressed home on all 
interested in the insurance business 
from the smallest local agent to the 
highest company official. To crystallize 
and render effective ‘the insurance 
thought respecting matters affecting 
the business of insurance in which the 
administration at Washington is or 
desires to become interested, the 
New York Insurance Federation has 
suggested to the National Council of 
Insurance Federations for considera- 
tion the desirability. of the organiza- 
tion of a General Conference Commit- 
tee composed of a representative from 
every branch of the insurance busi- 
ness and the associations representing 
the insurance legislative interests— 
stocks, fraternal, mutual, company and 
agency—which could be called upon by 
the administration whenever it desired 
information and co-operation and whose 
function would be to consider and ap- 
prove policies respecting Federal gov- 
ernment insurance. It should be un- 
derstood that any policy decided upon 
by this General Conference Committee 
shall receive the united and loyal sup- 
port of the insurance interests of the 
United States thereby making certain 
unity of action and that degree of pre- 
paredness which prudence dictates in 
view of the strong demand of socialists 
and radicals for government ownership 
and operation of priyate enterprise.” 
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Regret Cancellation 
of 5-Year Banquet 


CALLED OFF BECAUSE OF WAR 


However, Up-State Special Agents Will 
Eat Individually Instead of in 
Groups 


There is considerable regret among 
both underwriters and agents that the 
quinquennial dinner of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York State 
has been called off. This association is 
thirty-five years old; it is unique in 
many respects; quite a few of its 
graduates are holding high underwrit- 
ing positions; and there is a sentimen- 
tal flavor to the custom of the associa- 
tion: giving a dinner every five years. 
There the special agents from up-state 
swap stories with the former specials 
who are now drawing somewhat larger 
salaries. Afterwards, the specials are 
addressed by veteran managers who 
talk learnedly of the problems of the 
business, the specials listening as if 
they had never heard any of this same 
talk before. This year the banquet was 
to have been particularly interesting, 
but it has been called off. 


Cancelled Owing to War 


This is the reason: “It seemed wise 
owing to the war conditions not even 
to have a very small dinner to com- 
memorate the 35th anniversary of the 
Underwriters’ Association.” 

It seems a shame, because this was 
one banquet that was worth while. 
The specials you know will continue 
to eat dinners every evening; they will 
continue to travel more or less; and 
telephone messages to the Waldorf, 
Knickerbocker, Astor, Biltmore and 
other hotels elicit the information 
that banquets are still being held de- 
spite the war. The banquet was to 
-have been held in Syracuse. The spe- 
cials are going there anyway; so may- 
be they will have a Dutch treat affair. 


TO VISIT WEST INDIES 


Secretary Phillips, of the Great 
American, and Manager Jenness, of the 
Rochester Department of the Great 
American, are to visit Cuba, Jamaica 
and possibly other places in the West 
Indies. 


TO ENTER CUBA 
’ The Niagara Fire is preparing to en- 
ter Cuba. American fire insurance com- 
panies now in Cuba include the Home, 
Insurance Company of North America, 
Hartford, Continental and National. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Noted Frenchmen 
in New Company 


SEINE ET RHONE FORMED 


Capital of 5,000,000 Franes—Will 
Transact a Re-Insurance Business 
Entirely 


Some months ago there was estab- 
lished in Paris a new company under 
the title of the Seine et Rhone, for 
the primary purpose of transacting re- 
insurance business. The capital of the 
company is 5,000,000 franes of which 
1,250,000 frances has been paid up. The 
board of directors is composed of an 
influential body of men, including 
Ernest Carnot, president of the Societe 
Generale des Nitrures; J. Pal Piaz, 
general manager of the Cie. Generale 
Transatlantique; J. B. Depelley, Paris 
manufacturer; Edmont Gillett, Lyons 
manufacturer; Robert Mordret, general 
manager and founder of company; P. 
Prodon, manufacturer of St. Chamond; 
Henry Terrail, president of the Syndi- 
cate Chamber of Silk, Lyons; Eugene 
Guerin, member of the Senate; and 
Guillaume Chastenet, member of the 
Senate, and Advocat of Court of Ap- 
peal, Paris. 


REPUBLIC’S GENERAL AGENTS 


Lockwood Bros. & Ward to Represent 
New Austin Company—Have Gen- 
eral Territory 


Lockwood Bros. & Ward, of New 
York City, are to be the general agents 
of the newly formed Republic Fire, of 
Dallas, Texas, and the agency will start 
writing for the Republic as soon as 
the company has completed its ar- 
rangements to enter New York State. 
The Republic Fire is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and is to be managed with 
a good deal of underwriting experience 
by men who have been successful in 
the business. 


INSURANCE MEN KILLED 


Adolph Sturm, General Adjustment Bu- 
reau; Wilbur Pierce, DeLanoy, & 
DeLanoy, in Wreck 


Adolph Sturm, of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, and a brother of the 
secretary of the Continental, was killed 
in the Brooklyn Rapid Transit wreck 
this week. 

Wilbur F. Pierce, cashier of DeLanoy 
& DeLanoy, was also killed in the same 
accident. 


TOKI 


MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
NEW YORK 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 
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THE AUTOMOBILE-4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


>2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


>3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING ° 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ZAETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AKTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 


Companies maintaining United States deposits. 


Immediate telegraphic 


binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 


NEW YORK DENVER 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 
DETROIT DULUTH 


201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
MONTREAL LONDON 


“*The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc. 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Assets 
Reserve 


SHEDIUS ays. ies. 60s 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc. 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Assets 
Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


IN A LIMITED 


TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Ryon’s Suggestions About Re-Insurance 
(Continued from page 1) 
with any uulicensed company, but no order 
shall be made in this regard except upon 
such rexsonable notice and a hearing if de- 
manded by such licensed company. and no 


order made upon or pursuant to such hearing 
shall affect any existing contracts made un- 
der the provisions of this act. 


Section 4. Any company licensed in this 
State and re-insuring the whole or any part 
of any risk situated in this State under the 


provisions here>f. shall be entitled to deduct 
from its unearned premium reserve such por- 
tion of the premium upon such risk as is pro- 
portionate to the premium wpon such risk paid 


to the company or companies to which re-in- 
surance or retrocession is made. 

Section 5. (Add appropriate penalty clause.) 
Section 6. All acts and parts of acts in 


conflict herewith are renealed. 

In his argument Mr. Ryom called at- 
tention to the fact that there are now 
in existence and lawfully doing busi- 
ness in the United States, 343 Ameri- 
can and foreign companies, and 29 new 
companies in process of organization. 
Many of these companies are small and 
operate only in a very restricted ter- 
ritory; their resources are not suffi- 
cient to warrant them in applying for 
and securing a license in many of the 
states, and yet for the lines they prob- 
ably would be willing to accept they 
appear to be entirely safe. 

It may be that the co-ordination of 
the whole fire insurance facilities of 
the country may be found possible 
under suggested legislation and made 
available when needed, to supply such 
shortage of insurance cover as may 
exist. ; 

Facilities That Should Be Available 

Mr. Ryon said that in North Caro- 
lina, for example, there are nine local 
companies. One is licensed in nine 
states, two in four states, two in two 
states, and the others in North Caro- 
lina only. To extend the operation 
of these companies into the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia 
wou'd be an impossible tax upon their 
resources, and yet their facilities for 
excess. coverage ought to be available 
without the burdens and expense of 
entry in all the states. 

These companies are all under the 
supervision of Colonel Young’s office, 
and Mr. Ryon’s thought was that it 
should be made easily possible for any 
company licensed, for example, in Illi- 
nois and doing a general business, to 
make such reinsurance arrangements 
with the nine companies, or some of 
them, in North Carolina, for example, 
as would enable the licensed Ilinois 
company to have the advantage of what- 
ever coverage is possible, consistent 
with sound underwriting, by ‘these 
small North Carolina companies—and 
he saw no reason why this could not 
be done under the bill which he pro- 
posed. 

200 Licensed in Illinois 

There are similar groups of small 
companies in very many of the states, 
notably in Michigan, Iowa, Texas, New 
York and elsewhere. In Illinois, to 
take another example, there are about 
two hundred stock fire insurance com- 
panies, American and foreign, licensed 
to do business. Illinois is an important 
insurance state, with large values, 
which have increased materially in re- 
cent years, and the demand for insur- 
ance coverage upon important hazards 
probably exceeds the supply under ex- 
isting conditions. Mr. Ryon asked why 
should not companies licensed to do 
business in Illinois have opportunity to 
supplement their service, to the people 
of the state by re-insuring or ceding 
a portion of their lines in 143 compa- 
nies in existence in the country, but 
not licensed in Illinois, but all under 
supervision in some other state and 
doing business, at least so far as the 
reports show, in a safe and satisfac- 
tory manner. Is there not a sufficient 
community of interest amongst the 
states to warrant a statute which makes 
this possible? 

Objections 

Mr. Ryon was not unmindful of some 
of the objections that may be suggested 
to a law of this kind: 


‘Nord-Deutsche, was killed in action in 


It will increase the opportunity for 
assuming an unwarranted amount of 
liability—or, in other words, gambling 
with the business—and it may require 
more than ordinarily vigilant super- 
vision to avoid serious harm. 

By section 1 of Mr. Ryon’s bill, it 
js proposed that all taxes shall be 
levied upon direct premiums and this 
is as it should be in all states, because 
any other statutory provision, or the 
interpretation of existing laws provid- 
ing for more than one tax, is unfair 
and against the principles upon which 
most revenue laws are predicated. If 
it is a sound theory to tax fire insur- 
ance premiums, it certainly cannot be 
held sound to tax them more than once. 

A law such as he proposed will in- 
terfere in some states with the exist- 
ing revenue laws or with the inter- 
pretation given such laws by the depart- 
ment, but he submitted that in justice 
and fairness one tax upon insurance 
premiums is enough in any state. 

Mr. Ryon concluded by saying that 
his proposed bill may also be found in 
conflict in some states with existing 
laws in relation to re-insurance and 
retrocession, possibly with the surplus 
line laws and with acts limiting the 
net lines which companies may carry 
upon a single risk or exposed to a 
single fire. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
. Phone: John 2312 


New York, N. Y. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 

Cash Capital seee....--$1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus . .$2,384,971.20 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


"eee eee 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President : 
'¥. Vice-President and Treasurer A. H, HASSINGER, Secretary 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistam\ Secretary 


J. H. LENEHAN LOSES SON 


Francis Lenehan, son of J. H. Lene- 
han, United States manager of the 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


the Argonne forest fighting, last week. 
We was a member of the Seventy- 
Ninth Regiment. 


KINSMAN SHOOTS DEER 
William Kinsman, placer for Johnson 


The Teal strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
avement, and the management of THE 


& Higgins, returned from a hunting INGE Pe hacisoalenor, Aner co aneeee $2,192,173,14 HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
trip in the Adirondacks this week Surplus in United States..... 772,927.35 the security of its policy. 

where he “bagged” a 220 pound deer. Total losses paid in United Rear 

He plans to have the deer ready to be EA ea oo Se. aera - TORY 


FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-Presiden' 
. E. S. JARVIS, Secretary ~ ‘ 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


served at the next dinner of the City 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Insurance Club. i ai 


— 


-§. C. BISHOP CO. 


208 B ds 5 
AGENTS FOR 205, Bread. Siioz! 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


Renresented at 
95 William Street, 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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ADEQUATE 

ADEQUATE | CLARENCETASKROUSE @7@@. 7 2") ) uum 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS = 

ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, FA. _ 


ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street 
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serve, Legal Standard 


H. A. Smith, President 
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National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, all cash................. 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, 
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Unsettled Losses and other Claims.. 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


Total Assets January 1, 1918...... 


F. D. Layton, Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S, T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


THE EASTERN 


$2,000,000.00 
11,073,438.19 
2,168,701.64 
3,980,020.79 


tee see -919,222,160.62 


F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


Re-insurance Re- 
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gOUNDED 179 1792 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for Premiums 


Insurance Company of 


ee.9) NORTH AMERICA 
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1918 


PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 


$ 4,000,000.00 
10,630,740.40 


Reserve for Losses 


Reserve for Taxes 


Reserve for Sundries 


The Oldest American 


Surplus 
Stock Insurance Company 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


Automobile, Use and Occupancy, 


$28,477,242.66 


i Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,5i8,273. 
Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, : ma te 


Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 


Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 


Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


One Way To Make Insurance More Inviting To American Capital 


By FRANKLIN W. FORT, Secretary and Counsel, Eagle Fire Insurance Company, Newark 


A Brief Presented to the Committee on Retrocession Re-insurance of the Insurance Commissioners’ Convention. 
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A Proposed Method of Handling Re-insurance Retrocessions 
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The fundamental factor of safety in 
the conduct of any fire insurance bus- 
iness is distribution of hazard, in or- 
der that the law of average may have 
fair play. The reserve laws in this 
country wisely prevent undue plung- 
ing in the gross volume of premiums 
written by any insurance company. 
The consequence is that distribution 
of hazard must be procured by relat- 
ing each individual line assumed to the 
gross volume written, rather than by 
writing a far larger volume, without 
reference to the size of the individual 
hazard, as may perhaps be said to be 
the custom of companies abroad, 
whose reserve laws are different. 

At the same time, there is no nation 
in the world where individual fire risks, 
whether on buildings or stocks, are 
comparable in magnitude with the in- 
dividual hazards in this country. The 
consequence is, due again to the re- 
straint of our reserve laws, that in 
no other country must the volume of 
insurance capital and surplus, or 
stockholders’ investment, be so great 
in proportion to the gross hazards to 


be covered as in the United States. 


‘Probably one-half of the present stock- 


holders’ investment in insurance com- 


panies in the United States would 
earry the entire fire hazard, if for- 
eign reserve requirements applied 
here. On the other hand, ‘however, 
certainly unless we are to adopt gen- 
lia- 
bility, in addition to the amount paid 
in, the policyholders in this country 
are more amply secured than are those 
in foreign companies. It is not our 
purpose, itherefore, to question the 
wisdom of our national reserve poli- 
cies, so far as they require the carry- 
ing of reserves based upon the amount 
necessary to repay the unearned prem- 
iums, which we believe to be a wise 
policy for the assured. 


Necessary to Find New Capital 


The situation, however, which re- 
sults from the foregoing is that in the 
United States, with the vast annual 
growth in individual hazards, in con- 
gested hazards, and in the gross vol- 
ume of insurable property, new insur- 
ance capital must continually be 
found, or adequate coverage will be- 
come increasingly difficult to obtain. 

There are just two ways in which 
money can be tempted into the fire in- 
surance business. One is by permit- 
ting, as has been the unfortunate ex- 
perience of recent years, the extrac- 
tion of money from small and unin- 
formed investors throughout the coun- 
try by groups of promoters, many of 
whom are unscrupulous and most of 
whom exact an exorbitant charge for 
their promotion services. The other 
is by offering a form of investment 
which will appeal to men of sound 


financial judgment as containing a 
reasonable chance of securing ade- 
quate return on the money invested. 
We think we may discard any idea 
that the Commissioners’ Convention 
approves the first method. When we 
approach the second method, there are 
again two ways in which the desired 
results can be achieved. The first is 
by a substantial increase in the rates 
allowed to be charged for insurance. 
This method, while unquestionably 
desirable, particularly at the present 
time when all other ‘business rates 
have increased, it is not our purpose 
to argue. What we do desire is to 
point out the possibility of attracting 
American capital into the American 
fire insurance business, by showing it 
a fair chance to earn a profit along 


lines new im this country, but prac- 
ticed very profitably for many years 
abroad. 

As a further premise, we must face 
the situation that the owner of large 
hazards and the keen insurance agent 
alike prefer placing the insurance on 
large individual risks with as few 
companies as can furnish adequate 
coverage. This is due, in the case of 
the owner, to the consequent elimina- 
tion of investigation as to the stand- 
ing of a large number of companies, 
and the bother and annoyance of deal- 
ing with a large number of small poli- 
cies; and in the case of the agent, the 
increased commission accruing from 
the placing of a large policy with his 
own company, instead of the placing 
of a smaller one with his own com- 
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Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. 
watchword - service their forte. 
Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
the ammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
It is an army which is 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 


Loyalty is their 


They are the 


(0) 
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pany and securing merely a brokerage 
on the balance, plus the greater ease 
of placing an entire line when dealing 
with few principals, renders him very 
anxious to act only for the larger 
companies. The combination of these 
views of their own interests, of the 
agent and owner alike, has rendered 
it practically impossible for the small- 
er American company to secure any 
fair share of the business on the fire- 
proof and other high grade risks. 
The Small American Company 

It is safe to say that in the average 
city, unless it be in its home commun- 
ity where some local prestige or influ- 
ence may aid it, the average small 
American company secures an absurd- 
ly small share of the business of the 
highest class. From this results a sit- 
uation where the management of a 
company feels itself impelled to do one 
of three things, in the effort to pro- 
duce a_ satisfactory return to its 
stockholders. It either (1) makes 
preferential arrangements of some sort 
with desirable agents, thus materially 
increasing its expense ratio; or (2) 
confines its operations to very con- 
servative underwriting, thus doing a 
volume of business so small as to pre- 
vent its income from securities from 
providing sufficient return on its stock- 
holders’ investment, and making its 
overhead disproportionate to its vol- 
ume; or (3) scrambles for premiums 
of any description, in the hope that 
good fortune, increased cash resources 
and investment income will enable it 
to recompense its stockholders for 
their risk. The wrecks of numerous 
companies attest the results of the 
first and third plans; yet the burden 
of overhead almost forces their adop- 
tion. The second, while far wiser and 
relatively likely to produce a _ profit- 
able income in the long run, contains 
no appeal to the investor to risk his 
money against the conflagration haz- 
ard, in these times, when high class 
investments may be had, offering large 
returns and without risk. 


Big Companies Get Cream of Business 

We, therefore, are reduced to a po- 
sition where the increase in our in- 
surance capital must come either in 
the form of the organization of com- 
panies with capital resources running 
into the millions, and, therefore, able 
to compete on the basis of size for 
agents and premiums, or we must de- 
vise some way of offering a reason- 
ably assured profit to the small com- 
panies. /The experiences of| some 
dozen companies in the last few years 
which have been inaugurated with 
stockholders’ investments of $2,000. 
000 or over, indicate that even com- 
panies of that size cannot successfully 
enter the field. of direct writing at the 
present rates of premiums and com- 
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missions. No such company started 
within the last ten years has yet es- 
tablished itself as a real factor in the 
business and many have already seen 
their surpluses approach the vanish- 
ing point, even though they have gone 
once or oftener through the drastic 
process of reinsuring their outstand- 
ing risks. On tthe other hand, some 
seore of companies—certainly not 
over two score—have gradually accu- 
mulated to themselves the cream both 
of hazards and agency forces of Amer- 
ica. 

“Mushroom Growth” of Foreign Re- 

Insurance Companies. 

This has been rendered easier by 
the mushroom growth and spread of 
the American branches of foreign re- 
insurance companies, which have en- 
tered into treaties with practically all 
of the higher class American direct 
writing companies, assuring to those 
companies facilities for issuing a 
single policy, in some instances, seven 
and eight times the amount which the 
direct writing company was willing or 
dared to carry on the individual haz- 
ard. The lines now written on single 
hazards by some of our larger com- 
panies would have completely stag- 
gered the imagination of the most 
daring underwriter as recently as ten 
years ago. 

The foreign re-insurance company, 
we may safely say, has lost the abso- 
lute faith which American underwrit- 
ers once imposed in it. The war has 
taught the unwisdom of leaning upon 
the slender capital resources in this 
country of foreign companies simply 
because of their supposed possession 
of vast resources across the sea. The 
result, as it seems to us, is that the 
American fire insurance world must 
make its decision as to which of two 
methods of increasing insurance re- 
sources are to be pursued—whether 
by encouraging the creation of large 
direct writing companies with new 
capital, or by encouraging the now 
shy investor to thelp create a firm 
base for the existing large companies 
by supplying ample and adequate re- 
insurance facilities. Certain it is that 
the increasing hazards cannot other- 
wise be covered than by the adoption 
of one or the other method. We be- 
lieve we have shown above that the 
conditions are nédt such as to render 
probable the aggregation of large 
sums as investments in mew direct 
writing fire insurance companies. If, 
therefore, our premises are correct, 
namely, that further investment is 
needed; that the securing of capital 
for the creation of individual com- 
panies of sufficient magnitude to make 
them factors of consequence cannot 
be secured; and that it is unwise 
longer to permit ourselves to base our 
whole insurance super-structure upon 
foreign reinsurance capital, it would 
seem to follow that it was the duty of 
the Insurance Commissioners, as those 
chiefly charged with the proper and 
wise development of this great busi- 
ness, to consider the ways in which, 
most effectively, they could induce 
both the creation of new capital in- 
vestments in reinsurance companies 
and the diversion of the present capi- 
tal unprofitably employed in _ direct 
writing operations into the same line. 


A\nalyzes Foreiqn Rex«lnsurance 

The success of the foreign re-insur- 
ance companies in this country has 
been notable. Hight companies’ en- 
gaged in this country for ten years or 
upwards successively show, for the 
ten year period from January 1, 1907, 
to December 31, 1916, inclusive, an 
average annual profit, exclusive of any 
increased value in their reserve, of ap- 
proximately forty-five per cent. on 
their 1907 investment. Analysis of 
these figures shows that this large 
profit has been earned entirely out of 
expense savings, the loss ratio hav- 
ing been above that of the best Ameri- 
can companies. 

These surface figures of the foreign 
companies would appear to indicate a 
really notable success, quite sufficient 
to interest any prospective investor, 
and they proved so attractive that four 
years ago the Hagle Wire Insurance 
Company determined to enter this 
field of operation. 

Distribution of Hazard 

Our investigation into the business 
demonstrated first, that just as in di- 
rect writing operations distribution of 
hazard was vital. The very nature of 
a re-insurance contract, however, pre- 
cludes the securing of this distribu- 
tion-of hazard under a single contract. 
This is because the ceding company 
retains the entire hazard on the small- 
er risks and the smaller policies on 
the large high class risks. One mil- 
lion dollars in re-insurance premiums, 
under an equal retention contract, will 
represent not more than one-third to 
one-half of the number of policies rep- 
resented by equal net premiums, after 
re-insurance, of a direct writing com- 
pany. Consequently, the reinsurance 
company, even though its contract be 
of the highest type and with the high- 
est class direct writing company, does 
not secure proper distribution under a 
sole contract. Its distribution must 
come from the making of several con- 
tracts. But the result of several treat- 
jes may be the securing of a maximum 
line from each direct writing company 
on the same hazard or within the same 
block or other congested area. In or- 
der to secure its distribution, there- 
fore, the re-insurance company simul- 
taneously takes on a dangerous con- 
gestion. We have been informed that 
the cessions to some of the big for- 
eign reinsurance companies operating 
in this country, in certain areas as 
circumscribed as a single block, have 
exceeded their entire American cap- 
ital resources repeatedly. 

Retrocession Contracts 
The cure which has been found for 
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this condition has been the system, 
universal abroad, of retrocession con- 
tracts. The customary form of these 
eontracts in Europe is a mere profit 
sharing arrangement. The re-insur- 
ing company, having accepted its large 
hazards on this side of the water, has 
entered in turn into contracts, in 
many cases with banks or other simi- 
lar institutions, whereby in considera- 
tion of the payment to the retroces- 
sion company of one-half of one per 
cent, or one per cent, or two per cent, 
as the case may be, of the re-insurance 
company’s entire premiums under all, 
er some, or one of its contracts of re- 
insurance, the retrocession company 
agrees to pay the same percentage of 
the losses accruing on that business. 
This business has been conducted 
without cession bordereaux, generally 
in fact without anything other than a 
monthly profit and loss statement. 
The retrocession companies have paid 
the re-insurance company a commis- 
sion for the business equalling its en- 
tire acquisition and ‘handling cost, 
plus an overriding commission for its 
services in securing the business and 
assuming the initial liability. 

Profit of Re-Insurance Companies 

The profits of re-insurance com- 
panies are earned entirely from de- 
creased expense ratios and in spite of 
generally higher loss ratios than di- 
rect writing companies. The increased 
loss ratios, of course, are due to there 
being some degree of selection against 
the reinsuring company. It is also 
true that the failure of most small or 
new American direct writing com- 
panies has been due to their higher 
expense ratios. The retrocession plan, 
as in operation abroad, eliminates all 
overhead, making the entire cost of 
transacting business the acquisition 
eost paid to the re-insuring company. 
On no other basis can a retrocession 
plan operate successfully, for the mar- 


gins are not great enough to permit of. 


overhead expense. The relation ‘im 
deed must be like that of the individ- 
ual subscriber to a Lloyds policy, if the 
operations are to be proper and unless 
some plan can be devised to produce 
this situation in this country, any 
comprehensive retrocession system is 
impossible. 
The Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
has endeavored to establish im this 
eountry a retrocession plan, as nearly 
as may be duplicating the foreign sys- 
tem. We realize that it is both im- 
possible and improper to. effect ar- 
rangements of the sort with any other 
than fire insurance companies, as is 
done abroad. We see no reason, how- 
ever, why the other fundamental fea- 
tures of the foreign plan might not be 
rendered possible in this country by 
certain changes im our laws which 
a not be revolutionary in princi- 
ple. 
Disadvantages Under Present Laws 
The following are the chief practi- 
cal disadvantages under our present 
code of insurance laws in the States, 
which should be removed, as we have 
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learned them in four years of contin- 
ual study. 

First. The absolute lack of uni- 
formity of legislation between the 
States. This is, of course, inherent 
in our form of government, and cur- 
able only by a system of national regu- 
lation of insurance, or by the adoption 
of uniform legislation, such as your 
committee is charged with the duty of 
considering. We would say frankly 
that this mere lack of uniformity is, 
in itself, the greatest difficulty. Uni- 
formity, even though it involved the 
adoption of what we consider the 
worst State law, would be almost 
preferable to the present situation. 

Second. The requirement that com- 
panies secure admission into numer- 
ous States. From the standpoint of a 
consistent plan of retrocessions, the 
number of States into which it is 
necessary to secure admission is a tre- 
mendous disadvantage. The essence 
of success in the Huropean system has 
been in the absolute simplicity of the 
operations of ithe retrocession ftom 
pany. It has been practically an in- 
vestment company, carrying an insur- 
ance hazard. It has required, in its 


‘operations as a retrocession company, 


no organization and no overhead ex- 
cept that necessitated by the care of 
its investments. The present cost of 
entering and securing annual licenses 
in the States requiring such licenses 
of a re-insurance company is approxi- 
mately $2,000—more where retaliatory 
laws apply. This is two per cent. on 
$100,000 of premiums, which, added to 
the absolutely inevitable acquisition 
cost and the justly chargeable over- 
riding commission of the reinsuring 
company, wipes out the great advan- 
tage of ithe retrocession plan, which is 
the securing of a fair volume of busi- 
ness at moderate cost. It also neces- 
sitates the preparation of numerous 
annual statements, which require, in 
turn a considerable clerical force 
and the keeping of elaborate insurance 
records, where the company’s only real 
function is as a guarantor, and not as 
an insurer. In this connection, the 
mere matter of the appointment of 
agents and the payment of fees for 
license, the advertising of annual 
statements and the like, are all items 
of absolutely unnecessary expense and 
bothersome detail. The fact should 
be considered that the company en- 
gaged in retrocession operations with- 
in a State is conducting a business in 


which the individual citizen within the. 


State has no interest. 
Taxes and State Figures 

Third. Taxes and State Figures. 
These two matters go hand in hand. 
Some States, properly, do not levy any 
taxes upon premiums received by way 
of reinsurance, and allow no credit to 
the direct writing company in its tax 
statement for premium ceded to re- 
insurance companies. This system 
must be adopted if American retro- 
cession companies are to be organized 
or existing companies are to enter the 
business. This carries with it the 
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elimination of the furnishing of State 
figures by retrocession or reinsuring 
companies. State figures by re-insur- 
ers are. statistically worthless, and 
merely complicate the accounting end 
of the Insurance Department’s duties, 
as well as the company’s. All pos- 
sible information of value is to be 
found in the ceding company’s figures. 
These figures give premiums received, 
premiums returned, losses paid and in- 
curred, and salvage, and the consoli- 
dation of the figures of all direct writ- 
ing companies, therefore, presents an 
exact picture of the taxable premiums 
collected from insureds and the exper- 
ience of the companies on that busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the making 
of State statistical reports by retro- 
cession companies involves the re-in- 
suring company in a_ tremendous 
amount of detail record keeping al- 
most beyond the conception of anyone 
who has not attempted the task. It 
would not be so difficult if retrocession 
contracts all were entered into by the 
reinsuring company’ simultaneously 
and in every instance at the inception 
of a new treaty arrangement with a 
ceding company. This, of course, is 
impossible, for new retrocessionaires 
must be added from time to time, as 
the volume of business warrants. The 
result is that each time a new retro- 
cession company enters into an ar- 
rangement for a share in the business 
of a re-insuring company, a complete 
separation must be made upon the re- 
insuring company’s books, by States, 
as to every subsequent cession of an 
additional premium, and as to every 
subsequent cancellation of the whole 
or part of any premium, so that that 
particular additional premium or re- 
turn premium- may be segregated by 
States among the companies which 
were interested in the particular ces- 
sion, when originally made. If this 
served any useful purpose, we would 
not urge its discontinuance, but when 
every statistical purpose can be served 
and full tax secured by the uniform 
adoption of a policy requiring State 
figures and the payment of taxes from 
direct writing companies only, we re- 
spectfully urge the elimination of this 
present feature in the laws and state- 
ment blanks of every State. 


Reserve. 


Fourth. Reserve. (A) The calcula- 
tion of reserve, for the identical rea- 
sons set forth for the calculation of 
State figures, is, under our present 
laws, a tremendous task to a re-insur- 
ing company having retrocessionaires. 
The purpose of carrying reserve by re- 
insurers is to see to it that between the 
direct writing company and the re- 
insuring company, the entire proper re- 
serve is carried. As it works out in 
retrocession and reinsurance com- 
panies. it involves the same segrega- 
tions as in the case of State figures 
mentioned above and requires the most 
complicated system of accounting. 
This could be -entirely cured by per- 
mitting arrangements between the 
original re-insuring company and the 
retrocession company for a flat per- 
centage of the premiums ceded by the 
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re-insuring company to the retroces- 
sion company, to be carried by the 
retrocession company as reserve on 
the business ceded, without requiring, 
on the part of either, the accounting 
for this reserve in detail from time to 
time. Of course, the re-insurance com- 
pany should take credit only for the 
amount so carried by the retrocession 
company. 

No Allowance For Return Commission 

(B) The theory upon which Ameri- 
can reserves are built is that their 
amount is adequate to pay the un- 
earned premiums to the assureds. In 
the case of direct writing companies, 
this reserve makes no allowance for 
return commission to be secured from 
the agent on the cancellation of risks, 
because frequently the company can- 
not secure return commissions. There 
is no occasion for this arrangement 
in the case of the re-insuring company, 
whose contracts, in every instance, are 
so framed as to result inevitably, in 
the event of the cancellation of all of 
their outstanding business, in the se- 
curing of a return commission at the 
rate originally paid for the business. 
In calculating the reserve of a re-in- 
surance company or a_ retrocession 
company, therefore, no reserve should 
be required against that part of the 
unearned premium which, in no event, 
would be payable on the cancellation 
of risks. This is an absolutely vital 
matter if the organization of new re- 
insurance or retrocession companies 
is to be secured, or if inducement is to 
be made for other and now unsuccess- 
ful direct writing companies to trans- 
fer their operations to this field. 

(C) Under our present laws, the 
honest solicitor of capital for an in- 
surance company must hold forth the 
fact that no dividend return can prop- 
erly be expected within five years as a 
minimum. Granting that the present 
system of reserve tends to promote 
ultimate solvency, we believe it may 
properly be supplanted, in the case of 
retrocession and reinsurance c¢om- 
panies. by a limitation upon the per- 
centage that their net writings may 
bear to their net assets. The combi- 
nation of more moderate reserves with 
limitations upon volume will permit 
of reasonable returns to the stockhold- 
ers from investment income, at the 
same time it assures the liquidation 
of indebtedness. 


Minimum Requirements 


Fifth. Minimum capital and sur- 
plus requirements. With these _ re- 
quirements, as they have to do with 
direct writing companies, we have no 
quarrel. Indeed, we heartily approve 
the standard established in New York, 
for example, of a minimum capital of 
$200,000 and a minimum ‘surplus of 50 
per cent. of the capital. In the case 
of a re-insurance or retrocession com- 
pany, however, this sort of regulation 
is not essential. ‘ 

In the first place, the re-insurance 
or retrocession company does not deal 
with the public, but with trained in- 
surance men whose judgment as to its 
ultimate solvency will be based not 
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Proofs of Loss 
Made in Advance 


NEWARK ADJUSTERS GUILTY 


Beginning of Clean-up in Bad Situation 
Which Has Cost Companies 
Much Money 


Defendants Harry A. Harris and 
Barnet Green, testifying in the New- 
ark fire insurance conspiracy cases 
tried last week, said that whenever a 
false claim was to be made for alleged 
fire loss, the adjusters, George W. 
Comstock and William A. Baird, re- 
quired an advance payment of $100 or 
more before proofs would be prepared 
and certified. The assured’ got one- 
third and Comstock and Baird two- 
thirds. ' 

A verdict of guilty was returned last 
Friday by a jury in the trial before 
Judge Osborne of Comstock and Baird, 
charged jointly with Harris and Green 
with alleged conspiracy to defraud the 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company. 

Four other indictments are pending 
and there are numerous other similar 
cases being investigated by the police 
and detective bureaus. Officials of the 
detective bureau say that practically 
all of them are questionable claims. 


Proofs Made In Advance 
particular case which resulted 
verdict is that of an alleged 
fire on June 7. Harris wrote a letter 
to the Stuyvesant, June 8, telling of 
the loss. June 12 the loss was referred 
to Comsteck for adjustment. Comstock 
testified that was his first intimation 
of the fire. Baird was put on the job 
end spent two days on it, for which 
he charged $20. The proof of loss 
antedated the notice from the com- 
pany. Twenty-four hours before Com- 
stock had notice from the Stuyvesant 
the proof of loss, which was dated the 
eleventh of June, had been acknowl- 
edged by a notary. The whole thing 
had been prepared in advance. 

Harris got a policy in the name of 


The 
in this 


Henry Hershon, at 127 Lilly Street, 
Newark. Claim was filed for $428 and 


was paid by the Stuyvesant. The ad- 
justment was made through Comstock’s 
agency. It was alleged by the State 
that there was no fire and no loss and 
that there was conspiracy on the part 
of all parties concerned. 

Green corroborated Harris in im- 
plicating Comstock and Baird. He said 
they received about a third each of 
the $428.50 paid by the Stuyvesant on 
Harris’s claim of loss. He also asso- 
ciated them with a small fire in his 
own home in which he suffered a loss 
of about $50 and collected $416 from 
the same company, through Comstock 
and Baird. Of this $416 he said that 
he was allowed to retain only $100. 
Baird and Comstock, he said, kept the 
rest. 

Turned State’s Evidence 

When the indictments were returned 
last May Green and Harris disappeared. 
Green was found at Alliance, Ohio, and 
Harris in Baltimore. Both confessed 
and took the stand for the State plead- 
ing non vult. Comstock and Baird 
stood ‘trial. 

Harry A. Harris is a life insurance 
agent. After he was indicted he put 
up such a strong plea of having been 
led astray and of being, a decent fel- 
low at heart that despite the fact that 
he was under indictment, we was later 
appointed by ithe life company later. 

Humboldt Got Off 

Barnet Green is an insurance broker 
in Newark. George W. Comstock is 
widely known among insurance men. 
He used to be quite a factor in the 
business in New York, where his family 
was well known and of considerable 
prominence. 

William A. Baird also used to be a 
familiar figure in New York insurance 
circles but he was not as well known 
as Comstock. Those who watch the 
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phoney side of the game say that 
Baird’s entry into the field of ques- 
tionable practices was made a consid- 
erable time ago. 

In 1916 it was the Humboldt Fire of 
Pittsburgh which was getting all these 
queer losses through the Comstock 
office. The Humboldt finally ceased 
passing its losses through that office 
and through influential friends the 
Comstock office got the business of the 
Stuyvesant, which carried the burden 
of these spurious claims through 1917. 
The police were working on similar 
cases in 1916. 

After Comstock left New York and 
opened an adjustment office in New- 
ark, Baird, who used to be an adjuster 
in New York, took desk room in 
Comstock’s office, acting as an adjuster 
for the assured. That constituted 
most of his business. 

When the investigation was taken up 
in earnest -the investigators asked the 
Stuyvesant for twenty-five claims out 
of its files, all of recent date in New- 
ark. Practically all of them were false. 


PRAISES QUICK ADJ USTMENTS 


Commissioner Weeks, of Minnesota, on 
Settlement of Lumber Conflagration 
Losses 


The manner in which the companies 
settled the millions of dollars of lumber 
losses in.the recent Minnesota con- 
flagration made a most favorable im- 
pression upon Insurance Commissioner 
C. Louis Weeks, of that state who says 
in a statement to the public: 


“In spite of the criticism leveled at 
the fire insurance companies upon the 
slightest provocation, those in touch 
with the business know that conditions 
are not so bad as the Bolsheviki would 
have us believe. It is decidedly re- 
freshing to all of us, however, to see 
the energy and promptness with which 
the companies have directed their ef- 
forts for ‘the settlement of the enor- 
mous losses in tthe timbered section 
of the state. Hardly had the National 
Guard completed its policing of the 
district before the department was 
appealed to for military passes for com- 
pany officials in order that their claims 
might be paid with promptness and 
dispatch. It is a tribute to their effi- 
ciency and management. 


D. J. CARTER A CAPTAIN 

Dewey J. Carter, active partner of 
the firm of Henderson, DuBois & Car- 
ter, Herkimer, N. Y., entered the Cen- 
tral Officers’ Training School (Infantry) 
at Camp Lee, Va., on Oct. 15, 1918. Mr. 
Carter was recently promoted to Cap- 
tain of Co. M, 10th Infantry, N. Y. G., 
but his desire for more active service 
got the better of him. The agency is 
now under the management of Mrs. 
Carter. 


NO ADJUSTMENT ON WHISKEY 
Nothing has been done recently to- 


ward adjusting the big whiskey loss - 


at Owensboro, Ky. The work of ad- 
justing has come to a standstill. Claims 
have been made on a $2.75 to $3.25 a 
gallon basis. At the time of the fire 
it was predicted that the loss would 
be settled at about $1.35 a gallon. It 
fs known that in many instances the 
views of adjusters as to the value of 
the product have not changed material- 
ly from that figure. Meanwhile the 
tendency of the market to fall has been 
further shown in a drop, Nov. 1, in the 
price of bonded goods, which is now 
from ninety-five cents to $1.15 a gallon. 
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: Ever since the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was created, there has been 
a keen controversy between the various 
heads as to the advisability of build- 
ing woeden ships, which reached such 
stage that some of the best men 
found it necessary to resign; and, in 
fact, it was very unfortunate that such 
an able man as General Goethals, who 
- was an advocate of steel vessels from 
the inception of his appointment, found 
his views so opposed that he deemed 
it advisable to resign his position. 


Of course, if a man of the ability of 
Gen. Goethals decided that woodea 
ships were impracticable, his opinion 
should have been given more con- 
sideration than it was iu the past. A 
man of his type, who could success- 
fully manage and complete such aa 
undertaking as the building of the 
Panama Canal, must certainly have 
been fit and adapted to construct and 
“supervise the building of the vessels 
necessary to bring our war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


‘ Goethals Vindicated. 


‘ Although it is unfortunate that the 
Government has built and spent mil- 
ons of dollars building vessels of the 
type objected to by General Goethals, 
it must be pleasing to him and the 
advocates of steel ships that, accord- 
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ing to the recent daily newspaper az- 
ticles, the present Emergency Fleet 
Corporation heads have decided that 
this type of vessel is unsuitable for 
Transatlantic voyages and not very de- 
sirable even for coastwise and West 
Indian trade, and that they are to be 
discontinued. : 

Only recently the steamer “Red 
Cloud,” which was just launched at 
Jacksonville (a vessel of the composite 
type, having steel frame with wood 
planking, which, the surveyors claim- 
ed, was a rather unfavorable type of 
vessel and only recommended her for 
limited coast service, with light cargo), 
while loading at Port Arthur with a 
light cargo of lumber, was reported as 
buckled; which goes to prove that the 
surveyors were correct in their con- 
tentions. In fact, there have been a 
number of total losses and very un- 
fortunate accidents on a great many of 
these new wooden vessels constructed 
under the auspices of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; and marine under- 
writers’ experience with vessels of the 
Hough type has been extremely un- 
satisfactory, which only bears out what 
some of the most able advocates of 
steel ships have claimed would be the 
result if we continued to build this 
type of vessel. 

OBSERVER. 


COASTWISE LINES 


Jhen War Risk and Marine Risk 
Carried by Railroad Administration 
Becomes Effective 


The Railroad Administration’s notice 
to the effect that freight rates via 
coastwise steamship lines will include 
war and marine risk follows: 


War Risk Insurance 


Effective upon dates, as indicated below. ir- 
respective of date of receipt of property at 
original point of shipment, points of origin or 
- points of destin: tion, and notwithstanding any 
‘printed conditions to the contrary in the bill 
or bills of lading covering such traffic, the 
War Risk on prorerty while aboard vessels, 
from time of sailing from ports of departure 
to time of arrival at thefr ports of destination, 
will be assumed by the Coastwise Steamship 
Lines: 

September 119, 1918, "Clyde Steamship Line. 
September 19. 1918, Mallory Steamship Line. 


September 19, 1918, Old Dominion Steamship 

Line, 

September 19, 1918, {Southern Pacific Steam- 
ship Line, . 
___ September 20, 1918, Merchants’ and Miners’ 
_ Transportation Line, . : 
September 21, 1918, Southern Steamship Line, 
September 24, 1918, Ocean Steamship Line. 


': Marine Risk 


Effective October 10, 1918, irrespective of 
date of receipt of property at original point of 
shipment, points of origin or points of destina- 
tion, and notwithstanding any printed condi- 
ions to the contrary in the bill or bills of 
ading covering such traffic, the Marine Risk 
on property while aboard vessels. from time of 
sailing from ports of departure to time of ar- 
_ rival at their ports of destination, will be as- 
sumed by the Coastwise Steamship Lines, viz.: 
_ Clyde Steamship Line, Ocean Steamshi> 
ne, 

(Mallory Steamship Line, 
Steamship Line, 

Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Line, 


_*Not applicable to Clyde’s Santo Domingo 


applicable to Southern Pacific, Havana- 
‘Orleans Steamship Line. 


Old Dominion 


Ocean Steamship Line, Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Line, 


Southern Pacific Steamshiv Line, 
Steamship Line. 


CLAIMS—WAR RISK—MARINE RISK 
Loss or Damage 


The amount of any loss or damage for which 
the (Coastwise Steamship Lines are liable will 
be computed on the basis of the value of the 
property at the place and time of shipment, 
including the freight charges. if paid. 


WALDO M. SMITH DEAD 


Waldo M. Smith, who died in the 
service at Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., 
a few days ago, from pneumonia while 
attending machine gun training school, 
was treasurer of Henry EH. Otto & Co., 
New York City. He attended the Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, and 
was @& member of the Franklin So- 
ciety, amd the Sigma Gama Phi fra- 
ternity. 


Southern 
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Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO,, Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK | 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


$793,852.75 


PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


Telephone Hanover 2054 


Established 1898 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


- 45 Wall St. NEW YORK 


A British Comment on “Short Deliveries” 


The dire need of legislation to 
compel shipowners to accept responsi- 
bility for cargo committed to their 
care without the opportunity of con- 
tracting themselves out of their liabil- 
ity has frequently been urged; but it is 
not often that in attempting to justify 
themselves the guilty ones provide so 
strong a case as is given in “Fair- 
play’ under date September 19th. 

Comment has been made in the 
eclumns of that journal on the question 
referred to, and a correspondent has 
written as follows:— 

“This is not surprising; just now 
claims for short deliveries, shortages, 
theft, robbery, pilferage, etc., are some- 
thing appalling, and are keeping pace 
with high freights. Here is a recent 
interesting example of the efficacy of 
the clause in question:—A shipper 
shipped four kegs of chemicals, two 
were landed broken, and a claim was 
presented for loss of 1 ewt., value £22 
equal to £440 per ton. The sum of 
£10 was offered in settlement as per 
bill of lading clause and refused, and 
now the shipper considers the ship- 
owner most unjust to shelter himself 
behind the limitation of liability 
clause, which, he says, is intended to 
apply to ‘valuable goods’ only and in 
any case the limitation should be in- 
creased in propertion to the increased 
freight. In this instance he would not 
have benefited much as the freight has 
advanced about 20 per cent. only.” 


It will be noticed that no mention is 
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INCORPORATED 
New York 


56 Beaver Street 
MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Ye 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


made of the possible cause of the 
shortage referred to, but this must 
have been some other than one whica 
would have relieved the shipowner by 
extending protest, so that it may be 
fairly assumed that the cause was one 
which should have been within the 
shipowner’s power of control, or in 
that of his servants, says “The Policy.” 

No one would be so dogmatic as to 
suggest that the shipowner is a mon- 
ster of iniquity because he takes ad- 
vantage of the law which enables him 
to shelve his liability on to someone 
else. That is merely business. But 
the fault is to be found with the law 
which allows such a position. Ship- 
owners would raise a howl of ridicule 
at any suggestion that shipping has 
been a protected industry in this coun- 
try for many years; yet, tu this extent, 
the law has been highly protective in 
that it has enabled them to treat. ship- 
pers almost as they chose as to the 
conditions of carriage. Theoretically, 
the arguments used in favor of this 
position sound plausible enough, but 
when the true facts are examined it 
is found that the shipper practically 
has no option whatever and simply 
falls back upon his insurer. 

In America and France the law gives 
considerably -more protection to the 
shipper than is provided in this coun- 
try, where, whatever the cause of loss, 
he can be offered £10 for £22 worth 
of goods and be told to be thankful. 
If the shipowner is liable for anything 
he should be liable for the value of 
the goods which he fails to deliver. We 
do not want to see State-owned any- 
thing, but it must be confessed that 
hy adopting the attitude which is symp- 


‘tomatic of the shipowner’s dealings 


with shippers, a strong argument is 
heing provided with which to whip the 
Socialistic horse. 


NEW ROCHELLE GOING STRONG 


New Rochelle is now a strong Fed- 
eration town. Harry E. Colwell has 
been named local member of the West-: 
chester County Committee. W. B. 
Blackman, president of the Lambden 
agency, is director for that district. The 
Federation has over twenty members 
in New Rochelle. 


The Greater. Britain Insurance Cor- 
poration is one of the group of marine 
offices founded ‘by Mr, Harold G. Hob- 
day. The other companies comprising 
the group are the British and South 
African and the British and Australian. 
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Bolsheviks Leave 
Insurance Alone 


Russian Companies Doing Business 
Without Interference From Radi- 
cals, Says British Representative 


SEES BRIGHT FUTURE FOR THEM 


People Growing Tired of Anarchy and 
Misrule—Need of Insurance 
Protection 


A first-hand statement about insur- 
ance conditions in Russia has been 
given by M. Fourman, British repre- 
sentative of a group of Russian com- 
panies, who returned from Petrograd 
and Moscow in October. What he 
found is contained in a letter which 
he wrote to “The Policy-Holder,’ a 
paper published in Manchester, Eng. 
He said: 

“Tt must explain that in visiting Rus- 
sia my mission as a representative of 
a group of some of the leading Russian 
insurance companies operating in this 
country, viz.: The Volga Insurance 
Company Limited, of Petrograd; the 
Russian Insurance Company of 1867 
Limited, of Petrograd; the Eastern 
Insurance Company Limited; the Com- 
mercial Insurance Company Limited, of 
Moscow; the ‘Rus’ Insurance Company 
Limited, of Petrograd; and the Russian 
Mutual Life Insurance Company Lim- 
ited, of Petrograd, was to find out on 
the spot what was the present position 
of Russian insurance companies under 
the Bolshevist rule (or rather mis- 
rule); what business they transacted ; 
in what state were their finances in 
the general state of financial idisor- 
ganization existing in Russia; and what 
were the prospects of future insurance 
business between Russia, this country 
and the other Allied countries. 


“To ascertain all this a personal visit 
was necessary, aS, owing to the cessa- 
tion of all postal and telegraphic com- 
munication between Russia and this 
country for some months past, all the 
London branches of Russian insurance 
companies were completely cut off from 
their head offices, and were ignorant 
of their present situation. 


Why Companies Escaped Control of 
Bolsheviki 


“On arriving in, Petrograd and Mos- 
cow I was pleasantly surprised to find 
that all the Russian insurance compa- 
nies were carrying on their business 
free from any interference from Bol- 
shevist reformers. In fact, Russian 
insurance business is at present the 
one bright spot in the Russian business 
situation. The escape of Russian in- 
surance companies from the ‘control’ 
of the Bolsheviks who controlled (to 
the death) practically every other 
branch of Russian commerce and in- 
dustry can be easily explained by the 
fact that they (the insurance compa- 
nies) act as guarantors of vital in- 
terests of millions of Russian citizens 
and thousands of public institutions, 
and that, in the atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety existing in Russia, 
the need for their services and the 
scope for their useful activities were 
never so great as at the present mo- 
ment. Hence even the, reckless Bol- 
shevist Government dared not lay its 
hands on this important business. 

“Hyven the so-called nationalization of 
the Russian banks has been of benefit 
to the insurance companies, for it pre- 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


served intact all their funds, and thus 
enabied them to continue and extend 
their operations. 


“Naturally, the risks undertaken by 
them are now somewhat above the nor- 
mal, but also so are the premiums, 
which, as a matter of fact, have risen 
at a considerably greater ratio than 
tne risks. The cases of murder, in- 
cendiarism, theft and burglary are now 
much jess numerous than in the first 
few. months of Bolshevist anarchy. The 
people are tired of misrule and dis- 
orders. ‘The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion has taught them to deal stern- 
ly with murderers, incendiarists and 
tnieves. ‘he peopie, as a whole, apart 
trom those actively involved in political 
strite, are gradually settling down to a 
more ordersy and peacetui lite, all of 
which, in view of the high insurance 
rates still ruling, aitords good oppor- 
tunities for prontabie insurance busi- 
ness, and tends to increase largely the 
premium income of the leading imsur- 
ance companies. ‘These companies are 
now working in hearty co-operation 
with each other, which also tends to 
strengthen the position of the business 
as a whole. 


“Naturally, with the cessation of ali 
Russian overseas trade, the marine in- 
surance department has suffered much 
during the last year or so, but the 
shrinkage of business in this depart- 
ment has been more than compensated 
by the great increase in fire, life, in- 
land transport and other forms of in- 
surance. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that even 
the various departments of the Bol- 
shevist Government, which now under- 
take many of the functions hitherto 
performed by private firms and com- 
panies, such as transportation, food 
distribution, etc., freely resort to the 
services of insurance companies, and 
form not the least important section 
of their clients. 


“As to the future prospects of Rus- 
sian insurance business, they are viewed 
by the leading men in the business 
with the greatest confidence. It is 
firmly believed that the greatly in- 
creased funds and extended organiza- 
tion of the Russian insurance compa- 
nies will play an important part in the 
future economic revival which is surely 
coming after the present upheaval. 

“The future of Russian insurance 


business, as regards foreign business, 


is not viewed otherwise than in close 
co-operation with similar business in 
Britain, France and the United States. 
The rapacious policy of Germany in 
Russia throughout the war, and es- 
pecially since the signing of the in- 
famous Brest-Litovsk peace, which, 
needless to say, is indignantly repudi- 
ated by all Russians, has completely 
altered the foreign orientation of Rus- 
sian business men. The days when 
German insurance companies enjoyed 
the plums of Russian re-insurance 
treaties are gone, never to return. It 
is to the British, American and French 


. insurance world that Russian insurance 


men look for future co-operation and 
mutually profitable business. 

“The directors of Russian insurance 
companies in personal interviews with 
me have conveyed to me that they 
painfully realize the difficult position 
in which their branches in the Allied 
countries are placed through the ces- 
sation of intercourse with Russia, and 
the consequent impossibility of trans- 
ferring funds to their accounts from 
the headquarters, and they, one and 
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, 


all, expressed their hope that their 
British friends in the insurance busi- 
ness will bear with them during their 


‘purely transient difficulty, arising from 


merely technical causes inevitable in 
these abnormal times. The confidence 
and moral support extended to these 
outposts of Russian insurance business 
will be fully appreciated in Russia, and 
will no doubt greatly assist the future 
development of Anglo-Russian connec- 
tions.” 


Fort on Retrocessions 
(Continued from page 17) 


upon mere dollars and cents repre 
sented by its capital or surplus, nor 
by the proportion of capital to sur- 
plus, but by the relation borne by its 
assets to its liabilities. With such a 
regulation as we have suggested 
above, of a limitation of volume in 
proportion to capital and surplus, the 
necessity for minimum capital re- 
quirements disappears. © 


Essence of European System 


In the second place ,a re-insurance 
or retrocession company is looked to 
chiefly for support in time of catastro- 
phe. Direct writing companies, on the 
contrary, are looked to more in the 
general run of daily losses. For the 
latter, a substantial capital is the best 
assurance of ability eventually to ful- 
fill its obligations and for the former, 
a large surplus is much more to be de- 
sired than large capital, since it as- 
sures greater ability to meet sudden 
strain. Certainly is this true if no 
change is made in the present reserve 
laws. If it be desired, therefore, to 
insist upon a minimum stockholders’ 
investment, this should be phrased not 
in terms of capital, but in terms of 
combined capital and surplus. 

In the third place, there is no ade- 
quate reason why a company of $25,- 
000 or $50,000 stockholders’ investment 
should not be permitted to enter the 
retrocession field and do a moderate 
volume of business. This is the es- 
sence of the European system and it 
seems to us that no sound reason ex- 
ists for refusal to permit its adoption 
in this country. 

Sixth. Application of retaliatory 
laws. The retaliatory laws of many 
of the States operate unfairly to re- 
insurance and retrocession companies. 
For example, the State of Georgia, 
while requiring special deposits and 
other heavy exactions of companies 
entering the State does not in anyway 
require companies to enter the State 
for the transaction of re-insurance 
business only. Many of the other 
States, however, which do require re- 
insurance companies to enter apply 
their retaliatory law provisions to a 
Georgia company seeking admission 
for reinsurance only. For example: 
A Massachusetts company desiring to 
do re-insurance business only in the 
State of Georgia does not even have 
to enter. A Georgia company desir- 
ing to do re-insurance in Massachu- 
setts both has to enter and to comply 
with all of the requirements which a 
Massachusetts direct writing company 
would be required to comply with in 
Georgia. 


Says Foreign Companies Are Favored 


Seventh. The preference for for- 
eign re-insurance companies. At the 
present time foreign re-insurance com- 
panies, through the absence of any af- 
fidavit requirements from their home 
office and the inspection of their home 
office books, are enabled to make un- 
limited re-insurance and _ retrocession 
arrangements on the other side of the 
water with companies not admitted in 
the several States or meeting our re- 
quirements. They also are able to se- 
lect their place of domicile in this 
country in a State through the opera- 
tion of reciprocal or retaliatory laws 
greatly simplifying business in other 
States. This naturally gives a great 
advantage to the foreign re-insurance 


company over the American—an absurd 
situation. 
Recommendations 
As affirmative suggestions for legis- 
lation, we strongly urge the follow- 
ing: 2 i 
First. That a distinction between 
direct writing and _ re-insuring com- 
panies be made in the requirements 
of the States for admission. 


Second. That the laws of the States 
permit the incorporation and transac- 
tion of business in all States of sol- 
vent companies engaged solely in retro- 
cession or reinsurance business whose 
net capital and surplus are not less 
than $50,000 and whose annual prem- 
ium writings do not exceed their net 
assets. . 

Third. That, if possible, the system 
of requiring licenses for retrocession 
companies in. the several States be 
eliminated, substituting therefor some 
such plan as the: requirement, as a 
preliminary to extending any credit 
for risks ceded to any such company, 
of a certificate by the home State that 
the retrocession company possesses 
assets of the required standard, and 
that its net premium writings do not 
exceed its net assets. 

Fourth. That requirements in the 
way of license fees, if any, be mater- 
jially reduced, and the form of state- 


ment, if any, be materially simplified. . 


Too Much Reporting of Figures 


Fifth. That the reporting of State 
figures and payment of taxes by re- 
insurance and retrocession companies 
be eliminated. If it be thought neces- 
sary, an affidavit may be required, of 
course, that mo re-insurance of risks 
within the State has been accepted 
from any company not licensed. 

Sixth. That reserve be based upon 
the actual amount required to repay 
unearned premiums, and contracts be 
permitted fixing an arbitrary basis of 
reserve, or that no reserve be required, 
submitting a system of limitation of 
writings to resources. 

Seventh. That:all requirements for 
the appointment of agents, giving of 
bonds, or making of deposits by re-in- 
surance or retrocession companies be 


eliminated, since these are absurd 
where. no business is transacted with 
the public. 

Highth. That recognition by all 


States of the distinction between re- 
insurance or retrocession companies 
and direct writing companies, includ- 
ing the elimination of the unjust ap- 
plication of retaliatory laws. 

Ninth. The most stringent laws 
which any American re-insurance or 
retrocession company is required to 
meet should be applied to any foreign 
re-insurance company, including affi- 
davits from the Home Office, inspec- 
tion and audit of Home Office act 
counts and the requirement that no 
company incorporated under the laws 
of a foreign government should be 
permitted to enter a State except upon 
compliance with the most severe con- 
ditions imposed upon any American 
company. 

Changes Not Revolutionary 


From actual experience in an effort 
to operate an American re-insurance 
company with retrocessionaires, we 
believe that the foregoing will remove 
most of the obstacles now confronting 
any such effort in this country. While 
some of the proposals may seem, at 
first sight, revolutionary in the United 
States, on closer examination we be- 
lieve they will appear to have main- 
tained the fundamental principles of 
American insurance policy and to 
vary from them only in the detail of 
their application. It is our firm con- 
viction that the adoption of measures 
along these lines would render it com- 
paratively simple to secure the organ- 
ization of numerous small, closely con- 
trolled and, therefore, assuredly hon- 
estly managed retrocession companies 
and the transfer of operations by many 
at present unsuccessful companies to 
this field. 
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Special Sessions 
: Acquits F. C. Smith 


Fy! — 
“COMMONWEALTH TO ENTER N. Y. 


Smith-Case President Had Instructed 
Employes Not to Bind in Non- 


Admitted Company 
4 


The court of special sessions, New 
York, has acquitted F. Clarke Smith, 
president of Smith-Case Co., New York 
and Newark, of the charge of aiding in 

the transaction of business with an un- 
uthorized company 1n this state, the 
Commonwealth Casualty. The offense 
complained of was against Section 
1199, a law to protect New York State 
property owners against insurance in 
7 _non- -admitted companies. 
The specific charge was 
- March, 1918, John P. Budde, manager 
of the Smith-Case Co., Newark, had 
written a binder on a New York auto- 
_ mobile liability policy in the Common- 
Beoalth over the counter of the Smith- 
_ Case Co.’s office, 80 Maiden Lane, this 
city. It was sought to hold Smith per- 
‘sonally on the theory that, being presi- 
ca dent of the company he must have 
been a participant in Budde’s action. 
Budde being manager of the company 
in New York. 


Budde’s Reasons 
finally 


that in 


Budde acknowledged the 


he purpose of isoucneee the 
brokers who applied to the office for 


the office without making the personal 
p to Newark or telephoning there. 
dde issued the binders. In this way 
€ gained the patronage and good will 
f brokers in the fire life, it appearing 
t the Smith-Case Co. having in 
ebruary and March opened _ the 
Maiden Lane office chiefly for the pur- 
ose of acting as representatives of 
Sterling Fire. 
Budde’s contention was tnat a New 
York broker had a right to telephone 
to the Newazk office of the Smith-Case 
€o., which managed the affairs of the 
Commonwealth, said company being 
duly admifted to New Jersey and if the 
New York brokers had a rignt to do 
‘this it seemed like stretching a techni- 
al point to think that he could not be 
accommodated after a personal visit to 
a New York office. This contention, 
however, was declared to be fallacious 
the law was passed to prevent such 
Or similar practices. The point, how- 
ever, seems still to be open whether 


r licey upon an automobile, the owner 
of which resides in New York. 


3 Mr. Smith on the Stand 


_ Mr. Smith took the stand and his 
testimony was ‘ncoatradicted to the 


ommonwealth in Newark; ‘ahat the 
iden Lane office was managed under 
is specific directions, merely to trans- 
the business of the Sterling Fire, 
n admitted company; that he had 
given implicit instructions to Smith- 
ase Co. employees in New York to 
ep hands off the Commonweaith and 
t if brokers asked for Common- 
lth liability policies they should be 
equested to do their business with the 
Newark office direct. 

The district attorney sought to draw 
the inference that at or about the time 
the transaction in question all auto- 
bile liability writing companies, ex- 
t the Commonwealth and one or 

others. had materially raised their 
les; and that the Commonwealth hal 
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sougi.t to gain an advantage of 
situation. 


Mr. Smith answered this contention, 
however, by saying that there would 


the 


have been no necessity for opening a’ 


New York office to capture the patron- 
age of seekers of cheaper insurance, as 
they could just as easily telephone or 
mail to Newark their orders for the 
desired insurance, 

Counsel for Smith, Hugo Wintner, 
Woolworth Building, New York, cited 
various cases in the New York Court 
of Appeals which held that no officer 
or director of a corporation could be 
held personally liable cziminally for 
the offense of an employee of the cor- 
poration unless personal knowledge of 
or participation were brought home to 
such officer or director and that this 
is the law even, though the corpoza- 
tion had prefited by the act complained 
of. 

The court took this view of the case 
and determined that Mr. Smith, not 
having had personal knowledge nor 
having abetted or aided the transaction 
was not guilty. 


Inconsistency 


“It would appear that the New York 
Court of Appeals having decided that, 
notwithstanding the statute passed by 
New York State which sought to limit 
the activities of managers and brokers 
from doing business in this state for 
non-admitted companies this does not 
prevent an owner of property from in- 
suring with any company admitted or 
non-admitted for such inhibition would 
be unconstitutional or in restraint of 
free contract,” said Mr. Wintner. 
“Brokers and agents, however, being 
licensed by the state, and in that way 
quasi-officials of the state are bound 
by such statutes. The penal law in 
question is very broad in its terms. It 
cond-mns not alone the procuring and 
soliciting within this state of policies 
of non-admitted companies, but inhibits 
the ‘aiding in any manner’ any trans- 
action of business of a foreign non- 
admitted company. But. as has been 
previously intimated whether or not 
the procuring of a policy from New 
York to the foreign office* by corre- 
spendence, or by telephone, is violation 
of this statute, has not been clearly 
determined.” 

The Commonwealth is about to make 
avplication to be admitted to New 
York. The Smith-Case Co. represent in 
New Jersey uvwards of twenty in- 
surance companies. 
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California Health 
Bill Defeated 


The latest incomplete returns 
indieate that the referendum on 
the California State Health In- 
surance Bill was lost by better 
than two to one. Constitutional 
amendments were counted last 
and final results will probably - 
not be known for a week. It is 
safe to say that this measure has 
been definitely defeated. 
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A Progressive 


Color Blindness Not 
Loss of Sight 


cou R Ah 
Controversy Over Contract of Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen— 
Facts in Case 


NEBRASKA DECISION 


One who is color-blind but whose 
vision in other respects is unimpaired 
has not suffered “complete and perma- 
nent loss of sight of both eyes,” ac- 
cording to two decisions recently 
handed down in the supreme court of 
Nebraska, viz.: Kahn vs. Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and Routt vs. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

It appears in the Routt case that the 
insured was a railway trainman. He 
became afflicted with what is known 
as “color blindness’ and was dis- 
charged from the service of the rail- 
road company because of his infirmity. 
It was contended by the plaintiff that 
as a railroad trainman he had become 
totally blind and that within the terms 
of the policy held by him he had suf- 
fered the complete and permanent 
loss of the sight of both eyes. The de- 
fendant denied liability upon the 
ground that color blindness was not 
a complete and permanent loss of the 
sight of both eyes. 

The Facts in the Case 

The essential facts in the Kahn case 
were similar to those in the Routt 
case. 

The trial courts held in favor of the 
p aintiffs, and on appeal the plaintiffs 
relied upon the casé of Sneck vs. Trav- 
elers, 34 N. Y., Sup. 545, where the ac- 
tion was on a policy against loss by 
severance of one entire hand or foot. 
There was a loss of part of the hand 
by severance. The plaintiff testified 
that he had no use of the hand. The 
ecurt held that the word “severance” 
in that policy meant the method by 
which the accident occurred, and that 
it was the loss of the use of the hand 
that was imsured against, and the 
question as: to whether’ the losses 
were total under the evidence was one 
of fact for the jury. 

The plaintiff's eyes became affected 
in some way so that he was unable to 
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General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 


Executive 


Shipbuilders’ 
Accident Association 
FORMED IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Liability Insurance Association to Fol- 
low—$20 a Week Benefits; 
25c. Weekly Dues 


A permanent society, to be known as 
the Fulton Shipbuilding Company Mu- 
(ual Benefit Association, has been or- 
ganized among employees of the Ful- 
ton Shipbuilding Company, Wilmington, 
Del., to aid its members who meet with 
accidents at the plant, or who are ab- 
sent from work for a period of one 
week or more, due to sickness or acci- 
dent caused outside of the plant. Every 
employee of the company is a member 
of the organization. 

In the past, as the situation demand- 
ed, subscriptions have been taken 
among the employees for the benefit 
of some workmen who met with seri- 
ous accidents. On these occasions, 
some employees were always reached 
for a subscription and some were sel- 
dom or perhaps never reached. 


May Have Been Neglected 


There may have been cases where 
men were ill and in need of financial 
aid, but have not been aided by any 
such subscription. 

In order that all may subscribe and 
all benefits be more equally distributed, 
this association has been organized. 
The dues will be 25 cents a week and 
will be deducted from each employee’s 
weekly pay check. Any member in- 
jured so as to have to remain away 
from work one week or more will re- 
ceive benefits at the rate of $20 a week 
until such time as the company’s lia- 
bility insurance starts. Any member 
seriously ill will be furnished with 
medical attention and receive benefits 
at the rate of $20 per week, less doc- 
tor’s fees. 


Company Acts As Treasurer 


The Fulton Shipbuilding Company 
will act as treasurer. 

Owing to the limited resources of 
the organization, only the more severe 
cases of accident, sickness or other 
disability can be taken care of and the 
Jxecutive Committee is empowered 
with the right to pass on all benefit 
cases. 

Weekly meetings will be held by the 
Committee when all the 
cases will be judged. 


KNOW NOTHING OF REVIVAL 

Regarding the reported rumors that 
the Casualty Company of America is 
to be revived, the liquidation bureau 
of the New York Insurance Department 
disclaims all knowledge of such a 
move. Fred B. Lloyd, of 60 Broadway, 
to whom matters regarding the affairs 
of that company are generally referred, 
also says he knows nothing of any 
such plans, 


Hodson’s Services Appreciated 
A. J. Hodson, of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty at 92 William Street, has been 
given a handsome match box by B. K. 
Marcus, executive member of the Met- 
ropolitan Canvass Committee. The in- 
seription reads: ‘To Alfred J. Hodson, 
in grateful appreciation of his unselfish 
and patriotic work for the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan.’ Mr. Hodson was assistant 
to Mr. Marcus in handling the district 
South of Fourteenth Street and Hast 
of the Bowery, otherwise known as the 
East Side, where $50,000,000 was sub- 
scribed amid many scenes of intense 
enthusiasm and patriotic fervor. 
* * ® 
Wage Scales Discussed 
At sessions of the National Refer- 
ence Committee of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau, 
which began Thursday, the question of 
abnormal wage scales was one of the 
principal topics discussed. A particu- 
larly long agenda will carry the meet- 
ing over into Friday. 
* * & 
Selling Organization Grows 
When changes now under way in the 
Aetna office at 100 William Street are 
completed the tenth floor will be de- 
voted entirely to the selling organiza- 
tion, the cashier’s and other adminis- 
trative departments being removed to 
the third floor formerly occupied by 
the Maryland Casualty. 
* * 2 
Western Woman in Local Field 
Miss Julia Peiser, formerly of Kan- 
sas City, has taken up work for the 
Fidelity & Casualty in New York as a 
special representative. Miss Peiser is 
an experienced insurance woman who 
has a substantial local business in Kan- 
sas City. Her family having decided 
to locate in New York, she resolved to 
come here also, continuing with the 
Fidelity & Casualty, with which she 
has been connected for ten years in 
Kansas City, doing special agency 
work. She is particularly well versed 
in health and accident lines’and comes 
here with the highest recommendations 
from individuals and firms of prom- 
inence in her home town, where she 
has built up an extensive acquaintance. 
* * * 
National Council Proposed 
A plan has been prepared, but not 
vet approved, for the reorganization of 
the National Reference Committee of 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau, under a new title “The 
National Council on Workmen’s Compen- 
cation Insurance.” The proposed plan 
would broaden the scope of the Na- 
tional Reference Committee to em- 
brace. schedule as well as experience 
rating and the membership would be 
extended to all State ratemaking 
bodies which might properly become 
members. 
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Compensation Plan Submitted 

A plan for writing compensation in- 
surance on government construction 
work has been prepared by a committee 
representing certain insurance carriers 
and submitted to the officials at Wash- 
ington. The plan is understood to pro- 
vide for a possible 5 per cent. under- 
writing profit. Specific allowances are 
made for various expense items, total- 
ing 28 per cent. With this overhead, 
and at the rates predicated, a net profit 
of 1%4 per cent. is anticipated. 

* * a 
Seeking $23,100 From Mayor 

Plans are under way in Philadelphia 
to recover $23,100 of surety premiums 
from Mayor Smith, who, besides acting 
as mayor, represents the National 
Surety. Before the subway contract 
annulment ordinance approved by the 
Finance Committee is called up for 
passage a conference adjustment may 
be held to assure this refund. Belief 
that the refund can be enforced lies in 
the fact that the basis of settlement 
with the Keystone State Construction 
Company includes a refund on fire 


compensation and public liability in- 
surance. 
* * * 
How War is Brougnt Home 


Secretary John S. Turn, of the Aetna 
Companies at 100 William Street, has 
received a letter from a friend and 
comrade of his son Raymond who was 
killed in action September 26. The 
letter, which follows, shows the calibre 
of the man whose death is so deeply 
deplored by the insurance fraternity. 


October 12th, 1915 


Somewhere in France 
Mr. Turn, 
New York, 
Dear Sir: 

I am trying to write you a few lines 
about your son, Lt. Raymond T. Turn, 
which I promised him that I would do 
providing anything should happen to 
him. One night that we marched into 
the trenches he and I had a heart to 
heart ‘conversation ‘about the future 
and our prospects of the future, and 
that conversation brings you _ this 
letter. We had been associated very 
closely since being in France and sat 
side by side at the table during ou, 
first six weeks here, and I learned to 
almost love him as I would a brother, 
1 loved his noble ideals, ‘his earnest en- 
deavors in his work, and above all his 
being.a MAN in the true sense of the 
word which to me means so much in 
this life of uncertainty. He lost his 
life the morning of September 26th, 
about 8 a. m., while at his post of duty 
leading his platoon into action, without 
one bit of hesitancy or fear, but did 
not suffer in the least as relief came 
instantly. He was laid away as best 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Mer., 


as the fortunes of war would permit 


and his last resting place will never 


be touched by the Germans, as they 
have been driven miles from it, so that 
he lies in friendly territory and his 
grave will be cared for. I ‘cannot give 
you the exact location now, aS we are 
not allowed to tell where we are nor 
where we have been, but if God is will- 
ing for me to return to the States I 
will call at your office in New York or 
write you in full about him. 

I am enclosing four photographs that 
we had taken while in France, which 
were possibly taken some time in 
August in the town where we were 
first billeted and where we stayed for 
six weeks in training, which came to 
him since his death. and I took them 
in charge. 

I do not know that this will be of 
interest to you but I had promised to 
do it for Ray, as we called him, and 
this has been my first opportunity. You 
must excuse my using a pencil as ink 
in the army here is a luxury and very 
hard to be gotten on the field. 

Raymond gave his life for a noble 
cause, gave it fearlessly and bravely 
and was a great credit to his organi- 
zation and the Amezvican Army. Let 
us not worry but thank God that he 
was not compelled to sutfer in any 
way as I have seen hundreds do. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT C. VAN BUREN, 
1st Lt. Medical Dept. 
Surgeon 34d Bu. 315th Inf. 
American EK. F. 
* * * 
Cassidy With Bertschmann & Maloy 


Frank H. Cassidy, formerly with 
Ream, Ives & Wrightson in charge of 
the casualty department of that office, 
started with Bertschmann & Maloy last 
week in a similar capacity. Previous 
to his connection with Ream, Ives & 
Wrightson, Mr. Cassidy for a number 
of years had been attached to the Met- 
ropolitan office of the Globe Indemnity. 

* * » 


Trautmann Promoted 


N. W. Trautmann, superintendent of 
the metropolitan accident and health 
department of the Globe Indemnity, has 
taken on the duties of special agent 
for all lines of the Globe in addition 
to continuing the supervision of the 


accident and health department. 
co * * 


Casualty Agents’ Date Set 

The National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents, has set Monday after- 
noon, December 2, as the date of the 
annual meeting at Hotel Astor, New 
York. This will be a general session. 
A business session will be held some 
time the following day. 


Twelve new members will.be elected 
at the annual meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial & Statistical Society. 


Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL - 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 


CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


Phila., Pa. 
1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, PG 


W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 
F. 0. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Equitable Bldg., Washington, DG 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINO 


Color-Blindness 
(Continued from page 21) 


distinguish colors—a condition known 
as “color blindness.” In all other re- 
spects his vision seems to have been 
perfect. He was 27 years of age and 
had never worn glasses; nor had the 
doctors recommended them. The col- 
ors he could not distinguish were red 
and green; he had no trouble in dis- 
tinguishing white and blue, and had 
some trouble in distinguishing yellow. 
He had no trouble in reading print or 
seeing ordinary objects. To hold that 
color blindness is equivalent to “com- 
plete and permanent loss of sight of 
both eyes” is to state a contradiction 
in terms. The contract was not to in- 
demnify against .the loss of the use of 
the eyes in his employment as a rail- 
road brakeman, and it would be a dis- 
tortion of language to so hold. 


Ambiguous -Expressions 


In its opinion giving judgment in 
favor of the defendant Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the court said it 


was true that in the ordinary use and — 


meaning of language when ome has 
suffered the complete and permanent 
loss of sight of both eyes he is totally 
blind. Ambiguous expressions in an 
insurance contract should be construed 
most strongly against the insuring 
company because the company writes 
the contract, but where there is no 
ambiguity and the plainest and clear- 
est of ordinary language is used, the 
courts are not warranted in striving 


-to give distorted and unusual mean- 


ings to words in order to reach what 
is believed to be a benevolent result. 

Quoting from the case of Holcomb 
vs. Grand Lodge, 171 Ky., 843, the 
court said the facts were that a flag- 
man was insured by the same defend- 
ant under the same provisions as the 
plaintiff. He was injured by a cinder 
striking his left eyeball. He prac- 
tically lost the sight of that eye, and 
the vision of the other was injured, 
and in consequence lost his position 
as a flagman. His eyesight, after the 
injury, was much more defective than 
that of the plaintiff. The construction 
of the contract is discussed at length 
in the opinion and it said “the lan- 
guage is clear, explicit and unambigu- 
ous; that appellant has not suffered 
complete and permanent loss of the 
sight of both eyes was perfectly clear, 
and for that reason there can be no 
recovery.” 


GOVERNMENT WORK RATED 


The New Jersey Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau has made a rate of $1.17 on 
various government construction work 
at Camden, Cape May, Fort Mott and 
New Brunswick. 
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What the Aetna Life 
considers the best or- 
Touch Witn ganized effort by an 


Keeping In 


Aetna office in backing 
up its men in service 
is found in the Chicago branch. George 
Tramel, manager, realized several 
months ago the desirability if not 
necessity of keeping in touch with the 
boys in service, and as a result the 
“Aetna-izers’ Patriotic Service Club” 
was formed for the purpose of corre- 
sponding with the fighting Aetna-izers 
and at stated intervals sending them 
some little gift or remembrance, such 
as smileage books, tobacco, candy, etc., 
as a tangible evidence of loyalty and 
interest in their behalf. C. J. Houge 
was elected president of this club and 
has kept things moving in the direc- 


Fighters 


tion indicated ever since, with the re- 


sult that the whole Chicago branch is 
heart and soul in the movement, each 
individual contributing time, thought, 
or funds as the need or opportunity 
arises. 

z s ® 


Speaking of new 
conditions every- 
body has been com- 
pelled to accept of 
late, and the sac- 
rifices it has been necessary to make 
the National Casualty says there really 
ought to be a wholesome lesson in this 
for field men. Under old conditions 
the field was so full of prospects and 
business that they picked it off here 
and there without effort, and with full 
knowledge that the field was practically 
inexhaustible. But now they are con- 
fronted with very different conditions. 
Some of their regular business has been 
taken away, and the character of pros- 
pects has changed. The goods are not 
the same, and the new prospects must 
be developed and understood before 
they can be used. Loss of established 
business and draft prohibition against 
many prospects do not mean no new 
business and a poor field to work, any 
more than cutting off some foods and 
substituting others mean nothing to eat. 
There is plenty of business. Every 
man drafted means a substitute to fill 
his place. Women are piling into high 


Business Simply 
Altered, Not 
Destroyed 


priced work just as fast as men are 


being pulled out. . There is the field 
man’s opportunity, and he must culti- 
vate it. More patience, more tact and 
a different line of argument will bring 
the same result, good policyholders who 
will stick. 


s * * 
That there should 
Many Hazards be good _ liability 
Of Movie business obtainable 
Houses from moving picture 
houses, as well as 


from regular theatres, is shown by 
what the Maryland Casualty says of 
these risks. 

To begin with, the proprietors of 
moving-picture places are apt to get 


- in trouble simply by having their es- 


tablishments where the public can 
pass: in Philadelphia a board fell 
from an electric sign in front of a 
movie house and hit a school girl on 
the head, causing an injury for which 
the Maryland paid $375 indemnity; and 
in Boston a moving-picture sign—very 
moving—blew off and bounced on a 
conductor, costing the Company $125. 

Then as soon as people start to enter 
a moving-picture place, accidents also 
start: in Boston a woman tripped at 
the entrance of a movie house, sprained 
her back and her ankle, and gathered 
$250 indemnity from the Maryland; it 
was also in Boston that another woman 
slipped and wrenched her back in a 
movie lobby, for which the Company 
paid $150; in Louisville a stenographer 
made one of these lobby leaps and 
was paid $225 for an injury to her 
arm; and a French lady of Montreal 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 
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of 
fractured her wrist by falling in a movie 


lobby, receiving $110 indemnity from 
the Maryland. 


Once inside a moving-picture place, 
patrons cut capers under cover of the 
darkness that would make Charlie 
Chaplin or Fatty Arbuckle envious— 
except that the end of these fancy 
flings is always painful and sometimes 
serious. Which brings us back to Bos- 
ton, where the Maryland paid $350 in- 
demnity for an arm broken when a 
girl patron of a movie made a mis- 
step in the darkness and fell; in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, the same sort of acci- 
dent, with a different result, a broken 
hip, cost $227; in Louisville a fall in 
a dark aisle did $100 damage to a 
woman’s ribs; a similar accident in 
Chicago also cost $100; in Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, it was $175 for a frac- 
tured rib and other injuries suffered 
as the result of a fall; in Cincinnati 
a fall cost $102 as damages for a bruised 
head; $200 went to a woman of Chicago 
who: tripped in a movie show house 
and hurt her knee. 

There igs one other source of damage 
suits against the proprietors of moving- 
picture places. No, not the seat-broke- 
and-gave-way accident: that does hap- 
pen, of course, and recently cost the 
Maryland $175 in Providence, and an- 
other payment to another claimant of 
$160 in the same town. The other 
source of damage suits that we have 
in mind is a disagreement that ends 
in rough stuff. In New York a woman 
patron of a movie house pushed past 
a line of waiting people, was ordered 
back by an usher, slapped the usher’s 
face, then made claim for alleged in- 
juries, suffered in a counter attack, 
and collected $100 damages; it was 
also in New York that a tinsmith ac- 
cused an usher and a bouncer in a 
moving picture place of attacking him 
with fists, feet and a blackjack, for 
which he received $200; and a third 
Manhattan disagreement, in which some- 
one in the balcony at a movie show 
hit someone downstairs on the head 
with a heavy bottle, cost the Maryland 
$750 damages. Things do move in the 
movies. Before starting the show, be- 
fore opening the doors at all, it is wise 
and economical to secure the financial 
protection guaranteed by a liability 
policy. ; 


x cd 5 
Carroll Tubman gives in 
Insuring the Maryland Casualty’s 
Bent “Budget” these points on 
Glass best methods of insuring 
bent glass: 


There seems to be considerable mis- 
apprehension about the instructions as 
to rating bent glass on the basis of 14 
per cent. of the value of such glass. 
The purpose in applying this 14 per 
cent. on the valuation is to take care 
of the great fluctuation in the cost of 
bent plates. The possibility of replac- 
ing these plates in some sections is 
very slight, but the Company wishes 
to provide an assured with a reason- 
able monetary consideration for his 
property when it is destroyed. In other 
words, by the percentage rating, the 
assured only pays for what he will re- 
ceive in indemnity. 

It is most important, therefore, that 
when insuring bent glass the policies 
be distinctly endorsed to the effect that 
the liability of the Company is limited 
in case of loss to the value used as 
the basis of figuring the rate. 

As an illustration we quote a sample 
endorsement; “It is understood and 
agreed that the value of the bent plate 
96x96 included in the schedule of this 
policy is $700, and that in case of loss 
or damage to such plate the liability 
of the Company is limited to a cash 
payment, not to exceed the amount of 
$700, unless the Company elects to re- 
place the plate.” 
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London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
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“$2,500 FOR $1” 


To-day See, Write or Phone 


J.N.S. Brewster & Company, Inc. 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


(Brewster Building) 


About the new and original Conti- 
nental Automobile Personal Acci- 
dent policy sold at an annual premium 
of $1 to persons who buy a Continental 
Automobile Liability policy—It’s a big 
business getter and is sold only by the 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
General Offices, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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by the Compensation Rating 


automobile accessory service sta- 
Rate 1.47. The new rate for 
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ROSE & KIERNAN 
QUIT ALBANY BOARD 


Dissatisfied With New Schedule and 
Say They Will Revert to 
Old One 


OPINION OF P. D. KIERNAN 


Calls New Schedule 


Untimely and 
Unjust—Company View of 
Albany Situation 
Rose & Kiernan, prominent local 


agents in Albany, in a letter signed by 
Peter D. Kiernan, have resigned from 
the Albany board, in a protest against 
the new schedule applying: in that city, 
and the firm says that it will revert 
to the old schedule. Some other agents 
are restive, and the situation is inter- 
esting. . 
Company Angle 
The company angle is that Albany 
has had one of the poorest loss records 
in the state, not only in size of losses, 
but in their character, ‘and that the 
record has been at least 80 per cent. 
for a ten year period. Furthermore, 
they contend that the old schedule was 
a patched-up affair, many changes hav- 
They further assert 
that penalty charges to which objec- 
tion has been made by agents should 
stand. About 60 per cent. of the city 
has been re-rated under the new 
schedule. 
Comment By Mr. Kiernan 

In his letter of resignation Mr.- Kier- 
nan wrote that he considered the new 
schedule untimely and unjust; and that 
it should not become effective in war 
time. His objections have been voiced 
for some weeks, as at one time he took 
the matter up with the insurance de- 
partment, 


Underwriters are waiting to see what 
action will be taken by the companies 
in the Rose & Kiernan office; whether 
or not they will pass daily reports writ- 
ten at old rates. 


/ SOCIETY ADMITS WOMEN 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Insurance Society of New 
York last Thursday it was decided t» 
amend the constitution to admit 


women to membership in the Society. 
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THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


IA. 


FRANK JONES CHIEF 
OVERSEAS EDUCATOR 


Equitable Society’s 


Agency Supervisor 
in Indiana Choice of Life Agency 
Officers’ Association 


INDIANA SCHOOL’S HEAD 


WAS 


Eight Regional Life Insurance Instruct- 
ors for France to Be Named— 
Syllabus Progressing 


Frank L. Jones, agency supervisor of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, has 
been chosen by the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, to superintend the 
life insurance instruction of army men 
overseas. The eight civilian life insur- 
ance men who will act as his assistants 
will be appointed later. Up to date 
fifteen names have been suggested, sev- 
eral of them being editors of agency 
publications issued by life 
companies. 

The action of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers in arranging with the 
Overseas. Educational Commission for 
the life. insurance curriculum was en- 
thusiastically endorsed at 
officers’ convention in 


Wee 


insurance 


the agency 
Chicago last 


presented to more than two million 
men to get a specialized life insurance 


training if they want it. 


Career of Mr. Jones 


Mr. Jones is a graduate of Indiana 
University, class of 1898 and took a 
post-graduate course in Chicago Univer- 
sity. After being a school principal 
and superintendent for several years he 
was elected State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Indiana, holding that 
position from 1899 to 1903. He has a 
wide acquaintance among educators, 
three of his personal friends being the 
presidents of Indiana University, Col- 
gate and Indiana State Normal School. 

The manner in which Mr. Jones en- 
tered the life insurance business was 
characteristic. Reaching the conclu- 
sion that the career of a teacher or 


principal is limited, or comes to an 
careful survey 


early end, he made a 


by . 

feck. It was considered one of t — 
most important events in ‘the histo : 
of life insurance. The opportunity is , 


2 


of the field which led him to believe 
that life insurance offered more oppor- 
tunities than any other line where orig- 
inal capital is not required. He did 
not form that opinion as the result of 
persuasion from any one in the life in- 
surance business. In other words, he 
sought life insurance rather than life 
insurance seeking him. 

Coming to New York he went with 
the New York Life as agency director 
for Northern Indiana and Southern 
Michigan, headquarters in South Bend, 
In 1906 he joined the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society as agency manager 
at Indianapolis and central Western 
supervisor of agents. Indiana produced 
less than $1,000,000 when his appoint- 
ment was made. By 1911 the produc- 
tion had topped $3,000,000. 


Seventy-Two Lessons in Course 


At the Chicago convention some ad- 
ditional facts were made public re- 
garding the life insurance overseas ed- 
ucation. Mr. Jones will come to New 
York the first of December to give 
his entire time to the work. The first 
thing to do, of course, will be the 
completion of the course of study, the 
arrangement of text book material, and 
the appointment of the regional in- 
structors, and, later, the calling to- 
gether of these instructors for advice 
respecting plans before the trip over- 
seas is made. 


It has been decided to increase the 
number of lessons from the thirty-two 
originally suggested for the syllabus to 
seventy-two. There will be a daily life 
insurance recitation of one hour, six 
days a week for twelve weeks. There 
will be a daily study period under mili- 
tary control, one hour per day, six days 
each week, which wiil make a total of 
144 hours of actual study and recita- 
tions. The work, of course, will be 
shaped to the military as well as the 
educational needs. The Government 
has made an eight hour a day study 
course compulsory, so that in addition 
to the two hours for life insurance the 
soldier student may elect three other 
courses of two hours each, which—if 
he is going to take the life insurance 
course—will probably be made from one 
of these studies: Salesmanship, busi- 
ness English, commercial geography, 
literature, or overseas commerce. 


Two Text Books 


Mr. Jones’ headquarters will be in 
Paris, and his immediate superior head 
will be William Logue, in charge of the 
commercial educational overseas work. 

The committee preparing the sylla- 
bus, William Alexander, chairman; F. 
L. Jones and Dr. Lee K. Frankel, is 
making such good progress that the 
work will be completed by December 
1. In addition to the William Alex- 
ander textbook there will be a supple- 
mental book, that of Dr. Huebner, of 
the Wharton School of Finance. Copy- 
rights have been released, and these 
two books will be printed in cheaper 
form so as to cut down the publishing 
expense. A prospectus of the course 
has been written by Mr. Jones, in which 
the merits of life insurance as an oc- 
cupation, will be described, and which 
will be published in the general cata- 
logue of courses which will go to every- 
body overseas. 


Eight Educational Regions 


It is too early yet to tell where the 
instruction will be given, but probably 
Y. M. C. A. huts will be largely used. 
The military area is to be divided into 
eight educational regions, and the eight 
life insurance educators are to be dis- 
tributed throughout these regions, one 
to each. There will also be chosen one 
hundred army officers. former life in- 
surance men, who will assist the re- 
gional instructors. All companies have 
been asked by the Association of Life 
Agency Officers to furnish a list of all 
the men, formerly employed by them. 
or holding contracts with them and 
who are now Overseas, so that there can 
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be a complete survey of the talent be- 
fore the 100 officers are named. 


It should be understood that when 
the educators begin their new labors 
they drop their individual connection 
with the companies formerly employing 
them for the time being. Contracts will 
be signed for not less than a year. The 
Y. M. CG. A. pays transportation ex- 
penses and maintenance; the companies, 
it is understood, will pay the salaries 
of the men who go for the time they 
are engaged in the work. 


Mrs. Herald S. Stafford, Madison, 
Wis., has taken over the business of 
her husband, who was special agent 
there for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, who is now in 
France as an army Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary. 


A number of banks are printing ad- 
vertisements boosting life insurance. 


ASSUMING ADDITIONAL RISKS 


Pacific Mutual Life Lets Down Bars To 
Railroad Employees—Extra Pre- 
mium For Hazard 


The Pacific Mutual Life has removed 
its prohibition of certain classes of 
railroad employees. The company is 
now prepared to issue policies on lo- 
comotive engineers, firemen and con- 
ductors on freight or mixed trains on 
any form of life or endowment policies, 
except term insurance, in an amount 
not to exceed $3,000 on any one life. 
Policies issued will not imclude ex: 
tended term insurance. 

To provide for the additional hazard, 
the company charges the following ad- 
ditional annual premium: 


Other than 10, 15 

£0;.15. or or 20 

20 Endt Endt 

Conductors. creas $5.00 $2.50 
Engineers .......... 6.50 4.00 
UTPeSnen teeta teteene=sh3.. 6.50 4.00 
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Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


UIs 


For instance, do you know why the $24,- 
816,657.00 of new business paid for in 1917 


by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


this Company? 


with 
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For a direct Agency Connection address: 
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exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount 
p2id for in any other year since the Company 
was org2nized in 1860? 


Do you know why very few men who can 
make a living selling life insurance leave 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


—— 
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Phoenix Mutual’s Book 
For Overseas Men 


MISSIONARY FOR 


INSURANCE 


Presents Insurance as an Attractive 
Prefession for Army Officers— 
Many Copies Ordered 


The Phoenix Mutual has published a 
book, ‘“‘The Business Vaiue of the Abil- 
ity to Command—Addressed to the Of- 
ficers of the Armies of America—By, 
the Greatest Business in the World,” 
which will be distributed in France in 
order to reach army men who are am- 
bitious and will be receptive to the 
idea of making life insurance their 
life work The book was written by 
Joseph A. Richards, a distinguished 
New York advertising man, and a few 
copies were distributed at the conven- 
tion of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Officers. There it made a great 
hit, and several thousand copies were 
immediately ordered, the Phoenix Mu- 
tual having given permission to other 
companies to use the book. 


The chapter headings follow: 


“Your New Self and Your New Canac- 
ity,’ “Your New Asset and Your New 
Opportunity,” “The New Business and 
the New Market,” ‘The New Method 
of Selling the Greatest Business in 
America.” “Why This Profession is of 
Personal Importance to You.’ “The 
Financial Size of the New Field Offered 
You.” 

Chapter on New Methods 

The chapter telling cf new methods 
of selling reads: 

*“Life insurance is no longer sold as 
such. Indeed, a wise salesman no 
longer sells life insurance at all. He 
sells instead Home Maintenance and 
merely proposes that a man pay pre- 
miums on a yearly basis on a life pol 
icy to secure the maintenance of his 
home. Or he sells Business Mainte- 
nance which is the perpetuation to the 
business of the ability of an invaluable 
partner or employe, and he asks the 
business to pay a life insurance pre- 
mium on the life of that man. Or, he 
sells The Maintenance of Old Age Com- 
fort which provides a competence for 
a retiring time for the man himself 
and asks him to pay an annual sum 
against that competence. 

“Now we venture to say that you are 
a thoughtful specialist on the theory 
of Home Maintenance. In the last an- 
alysis you have been offering your life 
to protect the homes of the civilized 
world. You therefore have some ade- 
quate idea of the true worth of ‘Home 
Maintenance.’ And we ask you if you 
could possibly enter a more exalted 
calling than that of maintaining the 
home in the highest form of expression. 

“Think for a minute of the part played 
by a life insurance policy in Home 
Maintenance. Here is, for instance, a 
woman who was the wife of a pros- 
perous farmer in Iowa. She is writ- 
ing a note to her son in the State uni- 
versity. ‘Yes.’ says she, ‘everything is 
going comfortably. The monthly income 
we receive from father’s life insurance 
makes it easy to carry on the farm, 
pay the help and keep you at college. 
Wow thankful I am!’ Inside the dormi- 
tory of the college is the son reading 
his mother’s letter. He looks up at his 
room-mate and says, ‘If father hadn't 
taken out that monthly income life 
insurance policy, I couldn’t be studying 
the chemistry of the soil of the old 
farm.’ That’s Home Maintenance, don’t 
you think? 

“Again, inside an apartment, under 
a beautiful electric lamp, sits a well- 
gzowned woman in black, waiting. The 
door opens; a hearty, healthy girl rushes 
in. The greetings are over, they are 
talking about the school life of the 
girl. ‘Do you realize,’ says the mother, 
‘what the monthly income from daddy’s 
life insurance is doing for us? This 
apartment, your school, almost every- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Selling Stars in 


One Great Convention 


—_——- 


DISCUSSION HAD 


TENTATIVE 


Winslow Russell Idea Meets Favorable 
Reception in Chicago—Contract 
Comparisons Not Feared 


A great gathering of the most suc- 
cessful life insurance men of America 
—star producers, agency managers, 
company Officials—all rubbing elbows, 
comparing notes, exchanging ideas— 
and to which will be invited heads of 
the leading selling organizations of 
America, such as automobile, adding 
machine, typewriter, cash register and 
other concerns, may be held during the 
year 1920 or 1921. The plan had its 
origin at the convention last week of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
in Chicago, and the originator is Wins- 
low Russell, president of that body. 

Mr. Russell who discussed the propo- 
sition in the hotel lobby as a feeler 
was asked by Philip Burnet, president 
of the Continental Life, to give it to 
the convention. In explanation Mr. 
Russell said: 

“tT have been wondering whether in 
the year 1920, say, based upon a pro- 
gram which can be worked out in 1919 
for 1920 or 1921 there could not be 
held a gigantic convention of life in- 
surance men, the meeting to take place 
at some central point: to last two or 
three days; the delegates being men 
from different companies who qualified 
as leaders of production for a certain 
period, with authority to attend the 
convention as the prize or goal. The 
winning agents would represent the 
best among the producers and at the 
convention there would be agency man- 
agers, and the best sales managers, 
also, in the world outside of the insur- 
ance business. . 

“T am giving you the idea for wha 
it is worth. It may sound very vision- 
ary, but it strikes me that there would 
be a tremendous amount of inspiration 
jin such a convention.” 


Contract Comparisons 

Mr. Winslow’s proposition immedi- 
ately struck the fancy of the agency 
officers present, and the matter was 
referred for future action. The dis- 
cussion got sidetracked as a result of 
a facetious remark of Roy Hunt, of the 
American Central, who asked Mr. Rus- 
sell: : 

“What about the agents at such a 
convention as you outline comparing 
their contracts?” 

The convention took Mr. Hunt’s com- 
ment seriously, and it was brought out 
that the companies would not object 
if the agents did talk about each oth- 
er’s contracts. Mr. Russell said he was 
not afraid that a comparison of the 
agents’ home office contracts would in- 
terfere one bit with the success of the 
convention he had in mind. Mr. Hunt 
said that while he had commented 
facetiously it was a fact nevertheless 
that at conventions where agents met 
men from other companies they spent 
much of their time discussing con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Russell said that his company 
pow has a standard contract. 

“We have been holding conventions 
since 1877,” said George E. Copeland, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. ‘We have 
no difficulty. No one general agency 
contract in our company differs from 
another. The agents, too, know what 
the general agency contracts are. Any- 


- way, I see no reason why agents should 


not discuss this question because if 
they do not get a fair deal they are 
entitled to talk about it.” 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life, 
said the agents might be- expected to 
talk of their contract, but what the 
agents would get out of the gigantic 
convention would offset everything. 
He thought that the agency company 
official wanted to see each represen- 
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tative be paid according to his worth 
—hborrowing a phrase from a railroad 
man he said he favored ‘the highest 
degree of tariff that the traffic will 
stand.’’ 

Returning to the value of the ‘“Rus- 
sell Convention” idea Mr. Burnet said: 


“Tremendous Idea’ Says Burnet 

“It seems to me that the idea is 
a tremendous one which will go further 
to unify life insurance than anything 
that can be done. We can get together 
in our conventions and perfect our 
policies and make our practices more 
or less uniform. How marvelous it 
would be to get together in one gath- 
ering all tthe life men in the United 
States who might be considered ex- 
perts. It has been said that 10 per 
cent. of the agents produce 80 per cent. 
of the business. Let us get together 
and spend three or four days discuss- 
ing real sales work, real business meth- 


ods, instead of what is often done at 
conventions in listening to speeches 
made for the self-aggrandizement of 
the speakers.” 

H. H. Steinler, Connecticut Mutual, 
moved that a committee of- three or 
five members be named to handle the 
question. No committee was appoint- 
ed, but the matter will be taken up 
later by the association. 


INFLUENZA’S SOLDIER TOLL 

Talking to the Association of Life 
Insurance Officers Thomas B. Love, 
head of the War Risk Bureau, said that 
in two months the insurance group 
of the Bureau has suffered more than 
18,000 deaths from influenza, exclusive 
cf overseas mortality. Mortality cost: 
$170,000,000. 


The Clover Leaf Life has been li- 
censed by the Illinois Department. 
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Agency Meetings 
On the Increase 


NO DOUBT ABOUT 


Sectional Gatherings of General 
Agents Growing Tendency— 
Executives Tell Why 


A number of executives were asked 
to explain to the agency managers’ 
convention the newest ideas in agency 
conventions. The first speaker, H. B. 
Aldrich, Equitable of Iowa, said: 

Our agency association, in which 
the officers of the company are asso- 
ciate members with no power of act- 
ing officially in any of the meetings. 
has held ten annual meetings. The 
association is run entirely by the gen- 
eral agents. Most of our conventions 
have been held in Chicago. 

The company has made a _ practice 
of calling together the day before the 
regular convention what it started to 
call “the class of 25,” being general 
agents particularly interested in Jearn- 
ing more ahout organization work and 
the ‘handiing of men. That meeting 
is conducted by some officer of the 
company, with generally two or three 
officers present and on succeeding days 
there are open meetings for officers 
and men. The company has $100,000 
and $200,000 clubs, organized at the 
suggestion of the agents. 


VALUE 


Agents Pay Hotel Bills 


For agents who qualify the company 
pays transportation. Hotel bills are 
paid by the agents. “We are great 
believers that anything is appreciated 
most which is not a gift,’ said Mr. 
Aldrich. We do not undertake to pay 
all the expenses of our agents at these 
conventions. We believe that where 
the agent makes an investment; some 
sacrifice, he gets more out of the con- 
vention than would otherwise be the 
case. Our conventions are not periods 
of recreation. Agents come with an 
understanding of what is to be dis- 
cussed and often have asked for night 
sessions so much interested were they. 
A vote is taken on whether to have 
these sessions and they vote unani- 
mously for them. We think it desir- 
able for wives to accompany the men. 


They become interested in their hus- 
bands’ work, sympathize with them 
more in a business way; and under- 


stand the necessity of going away from 
home on necessary business errands. 


President Foster, of the Royal Union, 
said that his company had found agency 
conventions of great value. His com- 
pany bases attendance - qualification 
upon ‘the percentage of renewals in- 
stead of upon the volume for the year. 


Connecticut Mutual Meetings 


H. H. Steinler, Connecticut Mutual, 
said: ‘‘We invite to our conventions 
held bi-annually the men who pay for 
$100,000, or who write fifty lives. The 
latter opens the door to hard working 
producers of small policies who should 
not be denied the educational advan- 
tages of these agency gatherings. We 
changed our plans somewhat last year, 
organizing a $100,000 club which meets 
annually, and a $200,000 club which 
meets bi-annuaily. 

“Last year at a hotel near New York 
we devoted an entire week to the con- 
ventions. Our program was entirely 
educational. We took four general 
topics for discussions during the whole 
week. One feature of our convention 
was a series of two minute papers giv- 
ing the best argument used in closing 
some case. We stuck to our program 
right through the week and it was the 
best convention that we ever held, 
The sessions began at 9 o’clock and 
continued until 1 o’clock with a ten 
minute recess. The afternoons were 


the agents’ own. They left feeling that 
they had not only been benefitted 
in their businesss -but that they had 
had a vacation. 

“tn addition to those conventions we 
hold sectional meetings of our general 
agents. Fifteen or twenty men are 
present at each of these meetings 
which are held about a round table. 
Only one subject is discussed ‘Organ- 
ization.’ ”’ 

Eauitable of New York 

W. EB. Taylor, Equitable Life Assur- 
anee Society said the Society divides 
the country into four sections, Hast- 


ern, Central, Southern and Western 
Century clubs. Membership is condi- 
tioned upon $100,000 of insurance, 


coupled with a requirement of $3,600 in 
first year premiums which must be 
written on at least twelve lives. In 
addition to the Century Club there is 
a Quarter of a Million Club which is 
drawn from men all over the United 
States. 

Mr. Taylor said that the club con- 
vention idea was one of the most in- 
spirational influences in the Society’s 
work. “I know of nothing in our work 
which carries as much weight with 
our men as the fact that they. are or 
are not members of the Century Club. 
Once a member a mian has set a stand- 
ard from which he does not want to 
fall.” 

Mr. Taylor explained the insignia on 
coat lapel bottons of Club members, 
stars being used to indicate extra large 
writers. The Society has a $500,000 
corps; $750,000 corps; and a $1,000,000 
corps. Last year two men paid for 
$1,500,000 and one $2,000,000. Next 
year the Society will hold a general 
convention, the Society being sixty 
years old then. It holds its club meet- 
ings at other than large cities. 

Julian Price, of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard, said his company had been hold- 
ing agency conventions for eight or 
ten years; it had $100,000 and $200,000 
clubs. It also holds district meetings. 

J. H. Jefferies, of the Penn Mutual, 
said that company’s agency associa- 
tion is controlled by the agents them- 
selves. He said that in addition to 
the agency association annual meetings 


there would be more sectional meet- 
ings. 
W. R. Smith, LaFayette Life, told 


an interesting story of an agency meet- 
ing of his company on the banks 
of the Wabash in some cottages. 


No Discussion of Companies’ Competing 


Winslow Russell told about Phoenix 
Mutual conventions. Ten years ago 80 
per cent. of the convention time was 
given to the methods of meeting com- 
petition. Now the name of another 
company is never mentioned. He said 
that the value of conventions had been 
demonstrated in many ways anid mere- 
ly to mention one of them he said they 
had increased the number of paid with 
application premiums. 

In discussing convention themes Mr. 
Russell said that the Phoenix Mutual 
had one convention the entire discus- 
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sion in which evolved around the word 
“work.” At another convention the 
word “opportunity” swept the gather- 
ing and the speakers. At another con- 
vention three agents came in and tried 
to insure an actual prospect, who de- 
cided which was the winner. At Phoen- 
ix Mutual conventions any one can 
ask for a roll call at any time and 
anyone not present is fined fifty cents. 
Later, the fines are put into a pot and 
awarded as prizes. 

President Hamilton, Federal Life, 
said that he directly traced to attend- 
ance at his company’s $100,000 and 
$200,000 clubs, the fact that the com- 
pany thas several $400,000 producers. 
These are men who through the in- 
spiration of club meetings enlarged 
their production vision. 


REPRESENTATIVE CROWD 


Small and Big Western, Southern and 
Eastern Companies, at Chicago 
Convention 


The Association of Agency Officers is 
zrowing fast. From a mere handful 
of companies it has won its way. 

Several! new companies joined last 
week, and Vice-President Kavanagh, of 
the Metropolitan Life, said he was go- 
ing back and recommend to his com- 
pany that it join the association. 

A list of those at the convention 
iast week follows: 


C. B. Svoboda, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

C. C. Haskin, ‘Cedar Rapids Life. 

A. V. Mozingo, Memphis, Tenn. 

Geo. E. Copeland, ‘Northwestern Mutual Life. 
ITouis E. Knocke, Reg. Life, Davenport, Ia 
E. J. Hutchinson, Ill. (Life, (Champaign, I1) 
G. A. (Deitch, Reserve Loan Life, Indpls. 
Runert F. Fry, Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
Edward D. Field, ‘Nat. Life, Montpelier 

H. M. Cutler. Montpelier, Vt. 

]. E. Kayanagh, Metropolitan Life. 

R. W. Stevens, Illinois Life. 

George Stadden, Franklin Life. 

Henry Abels, Franklin Life. 

Jens Smith, Pacific Mutual Life. 

A. F. ‘Culling, Pacific Mutual Life. 

J. O. Langman, Lutheran Int. 

W. T. Weese, Central Life, Ottawa, III. 

Dr. T. C. Denny, ‘Central Life, Des Moines. 
V. F. ‘Larson, Central States, St. Louis. 
George Boissard, Guardian (Life, New York 
ic. L. Miller, Guardian Life, Madison, Wis 
Philip Burnet, Continental Life, Wilmington. 
George E. Saulsbury, Continental Life, Balto. 
Allan Waters, Union ‘Central, '\Cincinnati. 
Sidney A. Foster, Royal Union Mutual Life. 
H. H. Steiner, Connecticut Mutual. 

J. Price, Jefferson Stand., Greensboro, 'N.(C. 

F. C. Griswold, \Connecticut Gen., Hartford. 
F. Brown, Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill]. 

C. S. Rannells, Federal Life, Chicago. 

W. E. Taylor, Equitable Life, (New York. 
A. G. Borden, Equitable Life. New York. 
T. Louis Hansen, Guardian Life, ‘(New York. 
Glover S. Hastings, N. E. Mut, Boston. 
Tames Fulton. Continental ‘Life, Wilmington. 
M. H. O. Williams, ‘Northwestern Mutual. 
E. G. Simmons, Pan American, New Orleans. 
: ’. Brearly, Forest City, Rockford. 

. La Sance, Pan American. Indianapolis. 
E. A. Appelby, Ohio Nat. Life. Cincinnati. 
H. W. Tohnson, Central Life, Ottawa, Ill. 
George Hunt, Imperial Life, Toronto. 


E. S. Albritton. Minn. Mut. Life, St. Paul. 
A. \C. ‘Larson, Central Life, Madison, Wis. 
M: Albert Linton, Prov. L. & Tr, Phila 


H. E. Aldrich, Equitable Life, Des Moines. 
R. F. Hadley, Equitable Life. Des Moines. 
Walter E. Webb. National Life, U. S. A. 
W. T. Shepard, Lincoln Nat. Life, Ft. Wayne 
W. F. Smith, Amer. Nat., St. Louis. 

C. T. Tuck, Century Life, Indianapolis. 
A. L. Dern, Lincoln Nat., Fort Wayne, Mo. 


UNDERWRITER 


Fred B. Patten, Missouri State Life, St. L. 
Arthur F. Hall, Lincoln, Nat., Ft. Wayne. 
J. W. Jones, Franklin Life, Springfield. 
W. S. Weld, Berkshire Life, Pittsfield. 
Roy Hunt, Amer. Central, Indianapolis. 
J. ‘1H. Jefferies, Penn Mutual. 
Stephen Ireland, State Mutual, Worcester. 
HH. M. Holderness, George Washington, 
(Charleston, W. Va. 
Cc. L. Ayres, Northern of Detroit. 
H. P. Trosper, Northern of Detroit. 
C. H. Jackson, Sec. Mut., Binghamton, N. Y. 
F. IL. Mable, Sec. Mut., Binghamton. 
K. B. Karrady, Illinois Life. 


F. Halstead, Dominion Life, Waterloo, Ont. 
E. E. Reid, London ‘Life, London. 
TT. V. Ri Smitha Fayette Lifes La 


Fayette, Ind. 
Albert Aude, Union Mutual. 
H. iG. Everett, (Central Life, 


NEW CHICAGO MANAGER 
John D. Cleveland, formerly with the 
New England Mutual Life in Chicago, 
and then with the Illinois Life, has 
been made Chicago manager of the 
Manhattan Life. 


Des Moines. 


More 
Power 
To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


November 15, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $834,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Established 
1807 


PAA 


hak 


developing the 


and their beneficiaries, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
( agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


Country’s 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


and 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
tavorable mortality, and economy of management. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


- 


November 15, 1918 


Relation to Men 
Of Other Companies 


VIEWS OF H. E. ALDRICH GIVEN 


Against An Agreement Between Com- 
panies Not to Take Each 
Others’ Men 


In his paper on “How Far Should We 
Go In Securing Men From Other Com- 
panies?” H. HE. Aldrich, of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, said in part: 

“Life insurance companies, or their 
agency Managers, secure men from 
other businesses or vocations, regard- 
less of how much special training these 
men may have had or how much may 
have been invested by individuals, cor- 
porations, or the state, in fitting them 
for their businesses, trades, profes- 
sions or callings. Published codes of 
ethics, no doubt have a real place 
among insurance men,—but they are 
very apt to contain the hidden cunning 
of designing men, or embrace the views 
of theorists who, however, may be the 
dominating minds of an association of 
underwriters or of insurance officials. 
Like the Good Book, when thought- 
fully read and precepts heeded, their 
influence for good is undoubtedly 
strong, and will point the way to better 
practices and higher ideals. If rules 
or codes are adopted in our business, 
great care should be exercised, in that 
they build not too high a wall around 
the ambitious agent and raise not bar- 
riers before the strong, growing, pro- 
gressive general agency or company, 
through such rules as, Thou shalt re- 
fuse ‘to hire agents who are already 
engaged by other life companies, be- 
fore they shall have been ‘honorably 
released from such employment.’ 


Treaty of Peace Between Companies 


“A few life insurance companies 
have, I think, at the present time, an 
agreement between themselves that 
they will not employ each other’s 
agents while those agents are under 
contract, and not for a certain number 
of weeks or months after the agent 
severs his connection with his com- 
pany. This is not, however, an ethical 
proposition with these companies; it 
is merely a sort of treaty of peace as 
between themselves, that they may live 
in harmony, if not in brotherly love, 
and without retaliatory raids upon each 
other’s agency organizations. How- 
ever, these same companies do not 
hesitate to employ, whenever oppor- 
tunity affords, the agents of other com- 
panies not parties to the agreement 
just mentioned. 

“Not infrequently a life company se- 
eures from another, an executive offi- 
eial—a vice-president, for instance, or 
an actuary. The act is not regarded 
as unusual—-certainly not unethical— 
nor any different from a railway com- 
pany hiring away from a competing 
road, a superintendent, a master me- 
chanic, or even a president. 

Would Dwarf Ambitions 


“To greatly restrict the right of free 
approach to the employes of another 
life insurance company, either salaried 
or on a commission basis, would be 
to dwarf ambitions of employes, and, 
in some cases, retard company develop- 
ment. Recognition of ability, of work 
well done, of faithful service, must be 
assured, or ambitious and efficient men 
will be attracted to other institutions 
where there is more promise of ad- 

- vancement and recognition. The agent’s 
Own company should not be the only 
avenue left open for his promotion. 
Avenues for promotion through other 
companies should not be closed. 

“The life insurance salesman or 
general agent sells his services, re- 
gardless of whether he is on a salary 
or commission basis. Those services 
may be considered of greater value by 
one company than by another; hence 
it would appear perfectly proper for 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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a company to bid for those services on 
a basis of the value placed thereon 
by it. 
Life Business Competitive 

“The life insurance business is com- 
petitive—intensively so—as evidenced 
by the rapidity with which one com- 
pany follows another in the introduc- 
tion of some new feature into its policy 
contracts. There is no danger of com- 


‘petition going farther than it should, 


in the securing of quality men. It is 
good that this competition is felt in 
all departments of a company; it com- 
mands recognition and advancement of 
able men; it keeps companies and 
agency managers from becoming self- 
satisfied, unprogressive, and ultra con- 
servative. It should not be throttled. 

“An agreement as between compa- 
nies that their agency officials would 
not approach the agents of each other 
for the purpose of securing their serv- 
ices, would certainly, if generally 
known, be sufficient reason why any 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


ambitious young man, determined upon 
life insurance as a life’s work, should 
not engage with those companies; for, 
though this ability and worth were 
known by other companies, would not 
his advancement rest almost entirely 
with the officials of his own company? 
Why should he not have the whole 
world as a market for his services? 

“How secure many companies and 
general agents would feel if they knew 
that, because of an agreement with 
others, their best men could not be 
taken from them, except those men 
were first to terminate their relations 
with their own company. Companies 
are even loath to advance their own 
men not under direct contract, without 
first securing consent of the general 
agent. 

When An Agent Becomes Valuable 

“It is conceded that an agent be- 
comes valuable only in proportion to 
his knowledge and mastery of the busi- 
ness and his ability to sell insurance 


Pern > ae - CO 


Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 
Prompt eens Death Claims 
Efficient Soria policshamers 
Training and eatenos for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE ROUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


OQOUITABLE 


OUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
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or manage an agency, or both, inde- 
pendent of close supervision or further 
expensive training. If his development 
and training have reached a point 
where the is prepared for advancement, 
and that advancement is not forthcom- 
ing by his own company, it would be 
a serious matter indeed if another com- 
pany should, through an agreement or 
through the so-called ethics of busi- 
ness, be prevented from approaching 
him with a proposition to change com- 
panies. It is very often true that serv- 
ices of capable men cannot be trans- 
ferred for money consideration, be- 
cause of. the satisfaction which, for one 
reason. or another, they enjoy in re- 
maining with their present institutions. 
But that does not change the fact that 
many other men, happily and profitably 
employed, are open to consideration of 
offers of other companies which bring 
more recognition and advancement. 
Their services are for sale; they are 
ambitious for advancement and they 
are anxious that their ambitions shall 
be realized. 


Doesn’t Advocate System of Proselyting 


“You have been able to gather from 
what I have said, just about what my 
attitude is as to how far we should 
go in securing men from other com- 
panies. The accepted customs of busi- 
mess concerns in general, it seems to 
me, should be followed in the insur- 
ance business, and that in the follow- 
ing of those customs, the business of 
insurance can receive no injury;. but 
rather, on the whole, be benefitted. 


“IT do not mean to advocate a system 
of proselyting,—but I do mean to ad- 
vocate the soundness of the principle 
that men sell their services, and that 
if one company attaches a greater 
value to the services of an individual 
than does another company, it is the 
privilege of that company to offer him 
a contract. 

“I consider that there is no obliga- 
tion wpon the part of one company to 
notify the management of another, of 
its intention to negotiate with any per- 
son in the employ of the latter. 

“Probably never a month passes but 
that some of our men are approached 
by the representatives of other com- 
panies, seeking their services; and we 
recognize that those companies are 
within their rights and are following 
sound business principles in so doing. 


Must Be Good Reason Making 
Changes 


“Any schange from one company to 
another, necessitates readjustment. 
Never should an agent be taken from 
another company unless there is good 
reason to believe that by so doing, he 
will benefit by the change and will 
profit thereby. If the company and 
agent cannot both benefit, then I should 
say he should be left alone. 


“I do not advocate the building of 
an agency organization through the 
securing, almost exclusively, of trained 
men from other companies. Every 
company should do its share of con- 
structive work,—teaching men the life 
insurance business and developing them 
into successful agency managers. Such 
men are grounded in the principles and 
traditions of your own company. They 
give the best satisfaction in an agency 
organization, and cause less worry and 
annoyance to the management. As to 
my own company, we will welcome the 
day when, from its own agency organ- 
ization, we shall, except on rare occa- 
sions, be able to promote from the 
ranks, all our new agency managers.” 


For 


B. E. ELLIS WITH GUARDIAN LIFE 


B. E. Ellis, a well-known life insur- 
ance man in the Central West, who has 
been with the Phoenix Mutual, and 
more recently with ‘the Equitable of 
Iowa has gone with the Guardian Life 
in advisory work, with temporary head- 
quarters in Davenport, Ia. T. Louis 
Hansen, vice-president and superinten- 
dent of agencies of the company, who 
made the appointment, is now in the 
middle west. ’ 
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At their last meeting agency officers 
voted to prepare a questionnaire blank, 
on which the companies were to be 
asked to give information concerning 
their successful agents. Only those 
agents who reported over $50,000 in 
paid business during 1917 were includ- 
ed in the study. 

Up to the time of this report (Octo- 
ber 15) fifty-seven companies have 
completed the figures. These compa- 
nies during 1917 reported $1,229 549,000 
in paid new business. Their agents 
who paid for over $50,000 numbered 
4694. The total paid business of these 
agents amounted to $637,867,000 or an 
average of $135,000. \ 

The percentage of new business pro- 
duced by these men was 51.8 of the 
total business of the companies report- 
ing. 

The highest percentage of total pusi- 
ness written by men producing over 
$50,000 in any one company was 95.5 
per cent.; the lowest 18.1 per cent. 

The business has been classified in 
the three following groups: 

Those producing over $200,000 num- 
bered 795. Those producing between 
$100,000 and $200,000 numbered 1,782. 
Those producing between $50,000 and 
$100,000 numbered 2,117. 

These groups have been vocationally 
classified with the following results. in 
previous occupations: 


Over $100,000 to $50,000 to 

$200,000 $200,000 $100,000 

Group A ‘Group B Group 'C 
No. reported ....... 620 1,486 1,601 
Salesmen .....+-.+. 213 441 387 
Merchants ..-...+e: 55 137 137 
Clerks <2 nicevicoesns 54 151 135 
Teachefs™ 54.05 ++ss0% 28 107 110 
Parmersé < ssid ceeseee 35 81 1107 
Bankers. ...cceseses 33 74 78 
Students .s.cccecees 52 84 63 
Fire insurance .... 14 40 75 
Government work.. 9 26 28 
Journalists .. ss». 13 22 18 
Railroad work ..... 10 50 21 
Manufacturers ..-- 10 33 26 
Bank cashiers ..... 5 17 19 
Clergymen ....+---. 4 8 23 
Lawyers «+. 9 25 24 
Telegraphers 5 18 13 
Secretaries 2 12 13 
Barbers .-.. 2 13 13 
Drugeists: ./0..c00-- 8 13 21 

31 miscellaneous oc- 

CUpations ...-...+- 164 290 
620 1,486 1,601 


It is interesting to note that 69.1 per 
cent. of the successful salesmen of 57 
companies come from only seven pre- 
vious lines of work. Men with previ- 
ous sales experience provided 28 per 
cent. of the totals. 

The returns do not classify previous 
salesmen closely enough to give accu- 
racy, but the sub-analysis shows these 
results: 


A B Cc 
Total no. salesmen....- 213 441 387 
Unclassified -...ceeereeee 60 153 120 
Real estate w.scosecerees 28 75 21 
Traveling ..ccccccesceess 23 80 55 
GroGErie€S wesc reeeeeceees 7 17 28 
Bonds) cise opiscavecrivcee 2 16 16 
Dry g00dS ...sseeseeeeee rf 15 14 
Advertising .-..scerseres 5 11 12 
Hardware ....+ecececeeee 3 11 5 
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ACTUARIES IN SESSION 


The Casualty Actuarial & Statistical 
Society begins its annual meeting to- 
day, Friday, at the Yale Club, New 
York. The sessions will continue into 
to-morrow. The president and vice- 
president are not eligible to re-election. 
Following are the names of those who 
will be voted upon for Fellowship: M. 
Davis, assistant actuary, Equitable 
Life, New York; F. W. Hinsdale, secre- 
tary, Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Vancouver; W. T. Perry, Canadian Man- 
ager, Ocean Accident & Guarantee, 
Toronto. A number of valuable papers 
will be presented. 
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Preliminary Report on 
Study of Agency Supply 


Association of Life Agency Officers 
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BOOKS) - can helsciee eee eee 4 10 11 
Miscellaneous, 16 va- 

FICHIER 4.< siarcionss og cheers 74 53 105 

213 441 387 

Only the men in Group A (over 


$200,000) have been grouped in other 
studies and show the following re- 
sults: 


(Companies reported .........ceeeeeeeeeeeeee 47 
Agents. reported © sncmisiaser ewes ocescis 507 
Average no. years in life insurance.. 9.6 
Average no. years present company.....- 6.1 
Average age entering business..........++ 32.2 
College graduates wcsccccseecssessssncevcnes 223 
Full E1006) serves ETE o12%< e100 siniaualnsaraiele 479 
Started as part time men..........seeseees 171 
Represented only one company....--.++.++ 331 


STRIKE OUT 8 CENTS TAX 


Finance Committee of Senate Recom- 
mends 12 Per Cent. Income 
Tax on Companies 


Under the terms of a provision adop- 
ted by the Senate Finance Committee 
insurance companies will be required 
to make all necessary reports and pay- 
ments without assessment or notices 
from the collector of internal revenue 
and if not paid when due there will be 
added as part of the tax a penalty of 5 
per cent. and interest at the rate of 10 
per cent. for each full month from the 
time tax becomes due. The commit- 
tee has also stricken out the eight cent 
tax on life policies recommending in- 
stead a 12 per cent. income tax on the 
companies. 


There was a time, 


Wen’t Provide says the Standard 
Harbor For Accident, when the 
Slackers insurance business 
was considered a 


good “bluff” at work. The rich who 
desired some sort of excuse for main- 
taining an office and holding out the 
idea that some sort of effort at work 
was being done found the profession 
an easy one to enter and a good screen 
for themselves. No doubt the new 
order will give rise to a revival of this 
sort of idea on the part of some men 
who may wish to avoid an argument 
with the War Department. 

This company does not expect to 
allow itself to be used in this way. 
We shall make a special effort to see 
that every man who receives a license 
from the company shall be an active 
worker. 

An insurance agent and an insurance 
slacker are two very different things. 
We must admit that heretofore we have 
had many names on our books as agents 
that have shown no life and activity. 
These we expect to cut off at once. 

Those representatives of this com- 
pany who are directly responsible for 
sub-agents are asked to help out by 
promptly reporting any names of those 
not active in the production of busi- 
ness. 

We are strong for the active agent, 
but we are down on the slacker of any 
kind—be he regular or insurance 
slacker. 


Phoenix Mutual’s Book 
(Continued from page 2) 

thing. How glad I am that this pro- 
vision, this monthly provision, of your 
father’s doesn’t give me a single bit 
of worry about investment or business.’ 

“These pictures and a hundred others 
which you can paint, are the things 
which you would sell—pictures of true 
Home Maintenance, pictures that are 
always realized in some form or other. 
Other scenes just as compelling could 
be portrayed concerning business main- 
tenance and the maintenance of old 
age comfort.” 
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Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: | 


Sy 
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_ Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


ASSOES!.. <.5< soc ceReEietistetits seh oa vip sioe voslepie nis5ao6 Uda ences ba eats sitions eteebtte 16, 39. 
Liabilities |: cc cctrciiesn'wor tiles cee .o0.c.e\siss sais a cleicen wmelelale vivis vie sieiefoe/shaslele plates 9ie\sls iol sie ; 14 343'626-28 - 
Capital and’ Sarpliein.. eno. cccccccccccceentcnsceccers aa since atineenias «.sivapterats 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in Force............000s0 URaiaih pedowiae bistay bie & v.41 dle vis om iiolere lobe ts Slo ine Slates 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization............++++eeeeree rece sees 19,612,616.08 


Is paying its Policyholders nearly. ...............cccseeeeseeeeseneseones 1,500,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR'‘LIVE AGENTS ; . 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Do you want to secure a General Agency 
for yourself? If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what 


floes your Policy guarantee to do? 
ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of'death from any cause $5,000, the 
the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any AGCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain. SPEOIFIED accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL.. The Acciient Disability Endorsement FURTHER 
ruarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury. the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PPR WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the,weekly indemnity will be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? 


face of 


And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost 
Is low. 

General Agents wanted in the following States: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. Address: ; 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


The Power of Veteran Leaders 
PLUS 


The Enthusiasm of Youth 


is the Home Office combination that is 
working and achieving every day to give 
Maryland Assurance agents an unusual 
quality of practical aid and personal 
encouragement. Life Insurance, Health 
and Accident Insurance—a wide range 
Maryland 


Assurance agents are making good, and 


of very attractive policies. 
making money. Valuable openings in 


productive territory for energetic 


ambitious men. - 


MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
SEVEN SOUTH GAY STREET 
BALTIMORE 


“Live and Die with Assurance”’ 


November 15, 1918 


, November 15, 1918 
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PROVIDENT agents find that 


INCOME POLICIES sell best when they provide for 
the Insured’s own Old Age as well as for the 
Protection of the Family. 


Write for information 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE and TRUST COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 
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One of the reasons that the life in- 
surance business is able to attract so 
many men of high caliber is that it is 
never stationary. It is never monoton- 
ous. It is always presenting new 
phases. 

While the war therefore of necessity 
brought the life insurance business 
many new and difficult problems, yet 
in the main such problems were not, 
perhaps, with us so unexpected. They 
merely called for a greater amount of 
ingenuity and a larger measure of ef- 
fort to meet them. 

In spite of the war some of the com- 
panies—and I am glad to add that the 
Equitable is one of them—have shown 
substantial increases in their new busi- 
ness for this year as compared with 
last; and I believe I am justified in 
saying that one of the most important 
factors that has contributed to. this in- 
crease is the attention that we have 
been giving of recent years to the ques- 
tion of “Agency Turn-Over.” A com- 
pany today that is not alive to the im- 
portance of this subject is surely be- 
coming moribund. 

It is as essential for us in 
as in the army, that there be a con- 
tinual addition of new units. We must 
have not only an e‘fective firing line, 
but also substantial reserves from 
which to freely draw. But whereas 
the army can now utilize in one way 
or another almost any man who suc- 
cessfully passes the medical board, 
with us there is a radical difference in 
that, if we are to progress, we must 
apply a rigid principle of SELECTION 
which is as important as the fellow 
factor of TRAINING. 

Almost every company, I suppose, has 
made studies to determine what per 
cent of new material is necessary to 
at least show growth. It would be 
interesting, I think, to gather the ideas 
of company managers on this point. 
But without attempting to certify to 

the accuracy of the data as we have 
‘determined it in the Equitable, and of 
- course without any assumption that 


our ranks, 
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the figures would be correct for any 
cther company, we hold to the opin- 
ion that approximately 20 per cent of 
our new business each year must re- 
flect the business of new agents serv- 
ing in their first year; and I mention 
this point at. the outset for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the importance of 
the question. 


Ranks Were Padded 


It seems to me that it is only a 
matter of a few years ago when almost 
any company would be prepared to 
recognize as an agent almost any man 
who could control, or claim he could 
control, even a single case. The re- 
sult was that the agency ranks of the 
various companies became badly 
“padded” with an immense number of 
names, who not only involved a great 
amount of wasted time and attention 
from agency managers, but often times 
with no compensating advantages 
whatever, they acted as deterring fac- 
tors in the employment of real agency 
material. It is a matter of congratu- 
Jation to us all that in recent years 
there has been a marked advance made 
in this direction and companies are 
today scrutinizing would-be appoint- 
ments with a view to seeing whether 
same will prove helpful to the business 
at large or will warrant the expendi- 
ture of money and effort that each ew 
appointment involves. This forward 
step, however, has not been brought 
about without the exercise of a great 
deal of effort. Field managers were 
many times inclined to the belief that 
unnecessary restrictions were being 
set and the exercise of their judgment 
was being curtailed. However, we 
have now reached a point, I believe, 
where the individual manager realizes 
that the more careful he is in the 
selection of his men, the greater the 
progress of his agency will be, be- 
cause it costs as much “to feed a 
poor horse as it does a thorough-bred” 
and poor stock never does produce 
good results. And it is as true for the 


| SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE: 
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Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 


in which to insure. J 
every one of our representatives. 
that record is in their work. 


Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 
They will tell you how great an asset 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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FE INSURANCE COMP 
OF BOSTON massacnusETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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Manager as it is for the solicitor, that 
it does not pay to spend time on poor 
prospects. ‘his phase of the matter 
nowever, is well understood by all pro- 
gressive companies and it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge upon it here. Rather, 
1 think, you will all be more interested 


in knowing of what steps are taken in 


the Equitable, first, in the matter of 
selection, and second, in the matter of 
training, and as an indication of the 
fact that our methods are at least 
ending in the right direction, I can say 
to you that our ‘‘Turn-Uver” is show- 
ing a marked improvement over the 
past, 


Agents Fewer, Business More 


By “Agency Turn-Over” is meant the 
relation of agency material which is 
“hired and fired” to average “pay roll.” 

Briefly, the record for the 9 months 
of last year as compared with this 
shows that in 1917 we appointed 20 
percent ‘more agents than we did for 
the same period of this year; and yet 
the amount of new business secured 
for this year through new organization 
was a substantial increase over last, 
not only in amount but in the percent- 
age that such new business bore to 
the total new business (which I think 
is all the more note-worthy because of 
the substantial increase of our total 
new business). Furthermore, the per- 
cent of producers to total appointees 
has been steadily increasing. It might 
also be mentioned that our increasing 
new business has been going hand-in- 
hand with a decreasing agency roll. 
which would be all the more marked 
were we to have stricken from our roll 
the many members of our staff who are 
now serving the Government and 
whose production this year had they 
been with us would have represented 
at least $10,000,000 more of new busi- 
ness. 

The Equitable for several years now 
has been a contributing member of the 
“Bureau of Salesmanship Research” of 
the Carnegie Institute, and we were 
prompted to join because we saw in 
this membership an opportunity for un- 
biased study of the problems with 
which we had been wrestling for many 
years. As a result of suggestions made 
to us by the Bureau, coupled with our 
own studies, we have for the past year 
or more required all our managers in 
the appointment of new agents to ac- 


tually rate each appointee by a rating 
scale, under which each new appointee 
is compared to several distinct factors 
with a group of actual agents previ- 
cusly selected. 

This rating scale, I might say, was 
adopted not so much from the stand- 
point of hoping always to “pick the 
winner,’ as it was from its value in 
tending to eliminate the unpromising 
material; and doubtless you all know 
that the rating methods of the Carne- 
gie Institute and the mental tests which 
they have employed, have since been 
adopted by the War Department for 
use in the army, and a large part of 
the personnel of the Bureau has 
been drafted by the War Department 
to supervise the carrying out of the 
>rinciples for which they stand. 

I do not want to burden you with too 
much detail as to the method that we 
employ, but I can briefly say this—that 
assuming the manager has made a 
careful selection and having applied 
the rating scale and the agent at least 
gives proinise of being average (which 
shows a total of 59 points out of 100) 
we are prepared to recognize the ap- 
pointment ano the question of TRAIN- 
ING then steps in, 


The Agent Starting Out 


Due to the fact that agents are being 
daily appointed at widely separate 
points, we have not as yet felt justified 
in instituting a CENTRAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL but in default of that our 
plan is—First, to give each newly ap- 
pointed agent a three-part canvassing 
kit in which he is given the more 
necessary tools to work with. Second, 
his contract is acknowledged from the 
home office in the form of a commis- 
sion by which he is formally authorized 
to represent the society and accom- 
panying the commission, which goes to 
him in a neat little card case, there is 
a small booklet on “Successful Sales- 
manship,” written by one of our mana- 
gers, which in brief form points out the 
“pit falls’ of the business and the 
opportunities for success. Further, the 
agent is placed automatically on the 
list of our house organ “Agency Items” 
and he becomes at once eligible for 
participation in the Society’s corre- 
spondence course of training. 

We also require our manager in noti- 
fying us of the appointment of each 
new agent to indicate the old agent or 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


N ew England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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field supervisor to whom the new 
agent is to be assigned for instruction, 
realizing as we do that in all matters 
of training the question of “personal 
touch” is of vital. importance and that 
practical experience must of necessity 
go hand-in-hand with theoretical train- 
ing. In this respect I believe we are 
following the ‘applicatory method” of 
training which is used throughout all 
our Officers’ Training Camps, by which 
men are judged not so much from the 
standnoit of what they know, as from, 
the standpoint of how they are able to 
apply that knowledge in the field. 

To secure the best support from our 
field managers we have introduced two 
plans which have been quite far reach- 
ing. 

We have appointed a personal com- 
mittee with one of our foremost mana- 
gers as chairman, which is charged 
with the responsibilities of developing 
particularly the best sources and the 
best methods for securing agents. This 
committee of course, works in’ con- 
junction with the home office and we 
have formed some very interesting con- 
clusions. First as to methods, that the 
most effective way to get agents is to 
canvass for them the same as for new 
business, and as to sources, that real 
estate and general insurance furnish 
the best field in which to operate. 

The other factor is a bulletin known 
as “Agency Development,” which has 
been published alternately by two of 
our leading field managers for the bene- 
fit of our managerial staff, in which 
there is constantly brought before them 
the points of vital interest in this prob- 
lem, and what is more important, ne- 
cessity for action. 

These two instrumentalities have 
done much to impress upon the field 
managers their responsibility in this 
problem. 

We realize in the light of war con- 
ditions and the existing economic sit- 
uation that the problem of “agency 
iurn-over,” i. e., “agent getting” and 
“arent training’—may be unusual, but 
cn the other hand the need of in- 
surance is better understood than ever 
and the opportunity for its sale there- 
fore better; and what perhaps is more 
to the point, there is available for us 
many lines of industry which are not 
now being prosecuted, and there are 
also many people, both women and 
men, who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, might not be seeking employ- 
ment, but who are today alive to the 
yealization that they should be in ac- 
tual work of an essential character, 
where life insurance now makes a dis- 
tinct appeal. Furthermore, while in 
many lines there has been a marked 
increase in the remuneration paid the 
worker, yet this is not true of all, and 
there are many employments where the 
income of the worker has not kept 
pace in any degree with the higsher 
cost of living. While opinions may 
differ as to the advisability of employ- 
ing men or women as part-time agents, 
yet the fact remains that many of our 
foremost producers were recruited 
from the ranks of those who started 
as part-time agents and many of those 
now employed in the lines I mention 
are anxious to augment their incomes; 
and we are therefore prepared to give 
favorable consideration to appoint- 
ments of this character, where there 
is a probability that the appointee will 
seriously consider ultimately adopting 
our work to the exclusion of other pur- 
suits. 

In conclusion I can only add that 
while the war brought its difficulties, 
yet at the same time there has been 
opened up many new avenues which 
far outweigh, in my judgment, the 
difficulties. It is only necessary to 
consider for example, the number of 
men, both healthy and semi-crippled, 
who will be returning from the war 
with a knowledge and appreciation of 
life insurance, and many of whom have 
become its eifective exponents. This 
is a field that we will hear much more 
of as time goes on, and yet it doubt- 
less will be but one of many fields from 
which we will hereafter be recruiting 
our ranks, 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 
Policy Contracts New and Attractive 


Non-Participating Policies | 
Participating After End of Premium Paying Period | 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii | 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


Looks Coldly On 
Agency Change Apps 


POSITION OF UNION CENTRAL 


Allan Waters Explains Treatment of 
Letters of Men Desirous to 
Go With Company 


Allan Waters, second vice-president 
and superintendent of agents of the 
Union Central Life, told the agency 
officers that in his opinion no company 
can afford to build up its agency force, 
or its insurance, at the expense of any 
other company. He made a plea for 
“professional courtesy” among compa- 
nies and their agency superintendents. 
In discussing the Union Central’s meth- 
ods of handling applications from agents 
who desire to change companies Mr. 
Waters said in part: 

“In our company a formal application 
for an agency iis preceded by corre- 
spondence. This correspondence is of 
two kinds: inquiries regarding local 
agencies and inquiries regarding gen- 
eral agencies. As we do not execute 
direct contracts except with general 
agents, inquiries of ‘the first class are 
referred to the general agent control- 
ling the territory in which the pros- 
pective agent desires to operate and 
he is informed unless ‘the requests that 
his communication be considered con- 
fidential. In such cases we reply ex- 
plaining the situation and suggest that 
he take the matter up with our general 
agent. If he does not do this the in- 
cident is closed. 

General Agency Negotiations 


“General agency negotiations are 
conducted by the Home Office, and usu- 
ally embrace general agents who are 
desirous of making a change, and per- 
sonal producers who have a laudable 
ambition to become general agents. 
The correspondent frequently requests 
that his letter be considered strictly 
confidential, and, occasionally, there is 
nothing to indicate what company he 
is representing or whether, at present, 
he is connected with any company. 
The communication is acknowledged, 
an agency application enclosed (gen- 
erally with the ‘statement that we have 
no opening for a general agent in the 
locality, but if interested in a general 
agency elsewhere and he has decided 
to make a change, we shall be pleased 
to have him fill out and return an 
enclosed blank which forms the basis 
of our agency negotiations). This appli- 
cation gives ‘tthe age, physical condi- 


tion, family, occupation for past five ~ 


years, financial standing, references, 


and tthe territory desired, what other 
companies he has represented, annual 
paid-for business, and also, whether his 
accounts with the companies have been 
fully adjusted. With this information we 
are able to act-intelligently and often 
give him some fatherly advice. 

“Should we have a suitable opening, 
and our investigation proves satisfac- 
tory in the final negotiations I feel 
it my duty to ascertain first, whether 
it is not possible for the applicant to 
continue with the company he has been 
representing, provided contract rela- 
tions have not already been severed. 
He is familiar with his company, its 
rules and regulations, and often has 
a personal acquaintance with its offi- 
cers; so that he is making a sacrifice, 
and taking a chance, in casting his lot 
with a new company, and with stran- 
gers. I point out, if it be true, where 
our contracts are less liberal and our 
rules and regulations more conserva- 
tive. Unless this.course is pursued I 
feel that we would have a disloyal or 
at least a very much discouraged agent, 
which would be most unfortunate for 
us, anid for the agent a disaster.” 


Set Your Insurance 
Clock Ahead a Whole 
Week 


BY READING 
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“Again we urge Mutual 


Profits, Life agents never to re- 
Dividends, fer ito the so-ealled divi- 
Surplus dends of any mutual 


company as profits,” says 
“Points” of the Mutual Life. “That 
designation of the distributive shares 
of the so-called surplus has done im- 
measurable harm to mutual insurance. 
When you hear the term used explain 
at once that the so-called profits (divi- 
dends) are merely refunds of so much 
of the premium collected as has not 
been required to meet the ‘current and 
future cost of the insurance. If it were 
possible to determine in advance the 
exact future cost of life insurance the 
premium would be fixed at a sum pre- 
cisely sufficient to cover that cost, and 
there would be no surplus and no divi- 
dends. To determine the exact cost 
in advance being impossible, the pre- 
mium is fixed at a sum believed to be 
sufficient beyond question to provide 
for the present and future outlay, and 
at the end of each year what remains 
of the premium after the necessary pro- 
vision for a contingency reserve is re- 
turned to the policyholder as a so- 
called dividend. This refund is in no 
sense a profit, but merely so much 
saved in the estimated cost. 


“Take a homely illustration. A 
friend of yours is about to visit a dis- 
tant city. You arrange with. him to 
buy you an overcoat of a certain de- 
scription. Neither one knows just what 
the coat will cost, but you place in his 
hands a sum, say $75, which you are 
sure will be sufficient for the purpose. 
When your friend returns he informs 
you that the exact cost was $65, and 
accordingly he hands you the surplus 
of $10. : 

“You would not call that $10 profit, 
would you? Clearly it is nothing more 
than a refund of what has been saved 
cut of the money advanced to him to 
cover the possible cost of your coat. 
You would not even call the $10 a 
dividend, which would seem to imply 
a profit. In like manner the term divi- 
dend in life insurance is improperly 
used to designate the refund of that 
portion of the premium which is re- 
turned at the end of the year as not 
required.” 


HOHENZOLLERN INSURANCE 


The former Kaiser has six large in- 
surance policies on his life, according 
to James W. Gerard. 


A big convention of agents of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
from all parts of the country, will 
be held next year. 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. | 


For particulars, address 


Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


'rance to our new insurance. 
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ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


covering Permanent and 


Provident Removes 
; War Restrictions 


TO RETURN EXTRA PREMIUMS 


Death Claims Will Be Paid in Full 
Even if Written With No 
Extra Charge 


The first company to remove war re- 
strictions from its policies, following 
the news of the signing of the armistice, 
was the Provident Life & Trust, Phil- 
adelphia. President Wing in a letter 
to the general agents said: 

“The conclusion of the armistice 
with Germany affords welcome oppor- 
tunity to remove the war restrictions 
which for so long have been a hind- 
Begin- 
ning with to-day the war rider will be 
removed and new insurance will be 
issued without military or naval restric- 
The single extra premium foy 
civilians traveling overseas will also 
not be required. 

“It will be recalled that when war 
was declared by the United States, this 
Company promptly waived all restric- 
tions relative to military or naval serv- 
ice that may have been contained in 
policies then outstanding. A _ short 
time later, in common with other com- 
panies, the Provident introduced mili- 
tary and naval restrictions in new in- 
surance thereafter issued. It was neces- 
sary to take this step, first in order 
that the Company might protect itself 
against a great influx of new insurance 
at peace time rates on the part of men 
going to the front, and second to mini- 
mize the Company’s loss should the, 
United States become seriously in 
volved in the war ‘for an extended, 
length of time. Standing at the con- 
clusion of hostilities it is evident from 
our experience, that any loss to be en- 
countered under outstanding policies 
containing military or naval restric- 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


‘otal 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to, 
. correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 
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Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 


“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized 


without any promotion expenses.” 


"| , E ‘ wae 
‘I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 
“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds. are being. carefully conserved under expert supervision.” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


The Insurance Course At Columbia University 


(or the past two years Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been conducting a course in 
life insurance at Columbia University 
as a part of the Business Extension 
Course of the University. When the 
Government took over the leading uni- 
versities and colleges for the purpose 
of carrying on military training Dr. 
Huebner received instructions to con- 
fine his attentions solely to the work 
of the U. of P. He was somewhat 
concerned about the insurance course 
at Columbia, believing that he was 


laying there the foundations for a 
broad and comprehensive instruction 
and training in life insurance. In his 


predicament he called upon Vice-Presi- 
dent Lunger, of the Equitable, and 
explained the situation. 

Mr. Lunger told Dr. Huebner not to 
have the slightest concern regarding 
the continuance of his course as he 
was confident the life insurance offi- 
cials of New York City would volunteer 
to conduct the course as planned by 
Dr. Huebner. 

Lectures have already been deliver- 
ed by Henry Moir, president of the 
Actuarial Society of America; William 
J. Graham, of the Equitable, Julian T. 
Myrick, of the Mutual; and Charles 
Jerome Edwards, of the Equitable. In- 
vitations have been extended to others 
which will no doubt be accepted and 
through whom the course will be con- 
tinued until early in May of next year. 

Mr. Lunger has received the permis- 
sion of President Butler, of Columbia, 
who is keenly interested in the course, 
to throw it open to the clerks in the 
offices of the New York companies and 
to all agents and brokers who wish to 
attend. ‘The lectures are given every 
Friday afternoon in Room 213, Hamil- 
ton Hall, Columbia University at 5:30 
P. M. and any clerk, agent or broker 
may consider himself privileged to at- 
tend. 

It is the intention of Mr. Lunger 
and those who are associated with him 
in the course to combine certain of 
Dr. Huebner’s subjects so as to make 
room for a series of lectures on forms 


_ tions, will be a small percentage of the 
_ total loss experienced by the Company 


on account of the war. If the Company 


' could have written a sufficient vol- 


ume of new business and at the 
Same time have thus limited the losses 
without the introduction of military or 
naval restrictions, such _ restrictions 
would not have been adopted. The 
Company therefore, by action of the 
board of directors taken this day. has 
removed from outstanding policies all 
restrictions relative to military or naval 
service. All extra war hazard premiums 


_ collected by the Company will be re- 
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Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


turned; and if regular premiums have 
been duly paid, death claims will be 
paid in full whether or not an extra 
premium ‘has been collected. 

“The removal of all military and 
naval restrictions, combined with the 
feeling of relief which we all have be- 
cause of the successful termination of 
hostilities, will help to relieve the ten- 
sion and difficulties under which wad 
have been working. The new condi- 
tions thus produced will benefit our 
prospective policyholders, the field 
force and the Company as a whole.” 


15,000 PEOPLE 


- Wrote to us last vear, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” T DIRECT | 
SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


This DIRECT LEAD 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 


of insurance other than life; such as 
accident, health, compensation, fire 
and marine. 


This course recalls the Co-operative 
Course which was conducted at Yale 
University in 1903-4 by Mr. Lunger in 
co-operation with President Hadley 
and Dean Palmer, in which many of the 
Officials then prominent in the various 
lines of insurance co-operated. These 
lectures were afterwards printed in 
book form by the Yale Press and con- 
stituted a very valuable addition to the 
collection of insurance publications. 


AT WORK ON CONVERSION 


War Risk Bureau’s Advisory Board 
Preparing Regulations, Says 


N. Y. “Tribune” 


Arthur Hunter, F. Robertson Jones 
and W. A. Fraser, advisory committee 
of the War Risk Bureau, are at work 
framing regulations which will govern 
the five year conversion features of 
the Government’s soldier’s and sailor’s 
Insurance. The “New York Tribune” 
says: 

“The government will arrange to col- 
Ject premiums monthly or for longer 
periods in advance. This may be done 
through post-offices. The minimum in- 
surance to be issued probably will be 
$1,000 and the maximum $10,000, with 
amounts between those sums in multi- 
ples of $500. There will be provision 
for payments in case of disability as 
well as death, according to the tenta- 
tive plan. 

“The insurance may be purchased by 
any soldier, sailor or marine and by 
women members of the army or navy 
nurse corps if they already hold gov- 
ernment voluntary life insurance.” 


FORBES LINDSAY’S CHANGE 

Forbes Lindsay, who had charge of 
the Pacific Mutual's salesmanship 
school, and who was editor of the Pa- 
cific Mutual’s home office paper, and 
who resigned some weeks ago, is now 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety in California. 


Set Your {nsurance 
Clock. Ahead a Whole 
Week 
BY READING 


The Eastern Underwriter 


War Limits Removed 
By John Hancock 


RESTORATION OF OLD 


LEVELS 


Action Taken By Company on Monday 
of This Week—Circular 
to Field 


The John Hancock, sent a wire to 
general agents on Monday, reading, 
“All war limits on new insurance re- 


moved.’ Later the Company mailed a 
letter reading: 
Gentlemen: Beginning with this 


date, the insurance limits of this Com- 
pany will be restored substantially to 
the levels current prior to the war, 
plus such extensions as have been made 
since April 6, 1917. 

The new list now effective until fur- 
ther notice, will be as follows: 


MEN 

Ages 15 to 19 inclusive, general lim- 
it, $2,000, life and endowment. 

Ages 15 to 19 inclusive, special lim- 
it, $5,000, life 
ceptional cases. 

Ages 20 and upward, general limit, 
$25,000, life, endowment and 5 and 10 
year term on standard risks. 

Ages 25 to 55, special limit, $50,000, 
life and endowment on risks without 
blemish. 

Ages 25 to 50, special limit, $50,000,. 
5 year term on risks without blemish. 


and endowment in ex- 


Note: Aviators and submarine per- 
sonnel not accepted. 
WOMEN 


Ages 15 to 19 inclusive, general lim- 
it, $2,000, life and endowment. 

Ages 20 and upward, general limit, 
$2,000, life and endowment for depen- 
dent women. 

Ages 20 and upward, $5,000, life, en- 
dowment and term for business ar pro- 


fessional women or those otherwise 
financially independent. 
Ages 25 and upward, special limit, 


$25,000, life, endowment and term for 
exceptional risks among business or 
professional women or those otherwise 
financially independent. 

All the foregoing limits as hereto- 
fore, will be subject to the considera- 
tion of hazards due to occupation, as 
referred to in list of prohibited, doubt- 
ful and restricted risks, dated July 1, 
1918, and to other features affecting 
longevity, aS may be discovered on ex- 
amination. 

War Clause B will be abandoned 
forthwith on new insurance and all pol- 
icies will be written with Clause A. 

WALTER L. CROCKER, 
Vice-President. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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John M. Taylor Dies; 
Ill a Few Days Only 


HEAD OF CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Capable Executive and Splendid Citi- 
zen; Insurance. Man, Lawyer and 
Author Passes Away 


‘John M. Taylor, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual died in Hartford 
last’ week, iafter an illness terminating 
in pneumonia. He was in active serv- 
ice almost until the end. 


John Metcalf Taylor was born in Cort- 
land, N. Y., February 18, 1845, a son 
of Charles Culver and Jane. Maria 
Taylor; his parents of old New Eng- 
land stock, His father was honored 
by his townsmen, holding offices of 
trust in educational and town institu- 
tions. The boy’s early years were 
spent on his father’s farm and his 
sound physical development was in 
part due to outdoor life. In those years 
the lad was turned:to the reading of 
the Bible and the study of history and 
biography, potent factors in strength- 
ening his serious, firm attitude toward 
life and its responsibilities. A later 
study of the classics and English 
models molded his writing into a clear 
elegance, broadened by a training in 
law, which, with a splendid memory, 
gave to his writing a reserve and a 
<tyength which have made it valuable 
in its impression upon his readers. 


Graduate of Williams 


He was graduated from Williams 
College in 1867 and studied law, be- 
ing admitted to the bar in 1870 and 
beginning the practice of his profes- 
sion in Pittsfield, Mass. In that place 
he heid the offices of town clerk, clerk 
of the district court and clerk of St. 
Stephen’s parish. 

For two years he practiced law in 
Pittsfield, and then he came to Hart- 
ford as assistant secretary of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Six years later he became sec- 
retary. In 1884 he was made vice- 
president and’in 1905, on the death of 
his lifelong friend and associate, Colo- 
ne! Jazoh lL. Greene, he became pres- 
ident. His work with the company 
has been marked by faithful diligence, 
loyalty to the company’s best interests, 
a wide grasp of insurance principles 
and a conservative application of them. 
He saw the company grow and expand 
and its business become one of the 
most important among its lines. 

On October 1, 1912, when Mr. Taylor 
had been with the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company forty years, 
the anniversary was observed by a 
dinner at the Hartford Golf Club, at- 
tended by leading insurance officials 
in the city and an event in the insur- 
ance history of Hartford. 


“Courant” Editorial 


An editorial on Mr. Taylor’s death 
written by the editor of the Hartford 
“Courant,” illustrated how he was re- 
garded in Hartford: 


John M. Taylor, president of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. died last 
night at his home in Garden street, after a 
long illness, following a severe operation of 
months ago. His final collapse came from two 
successive attacks of pneumonia, which -in his 
weakened state he could not rally from. 


Mr. Taylor was a gentleman.of the highest 
personal character and of choice literary tastes 
and abilities—an agreeable companion with a 
multitude of those social qualities that bring 
and hold friends. He made~an excellent rec- 
ord in the Civil War, and, after a brief career 
at the bar in Pittsfield, he came here in 1872 
as assistant secretary of the ‘Connecticut 
Mutual Life, under Colonel Jacob L. Greene, 
who was secretary and who subsequently be- 
came president. At Colonel, Greene’s death in 
1905 Mr. Taylor became president and Henry 
S. Robinson became: vice-president. 


Under Mr. Taylor’s administration the com- 
pany was expanded broadly, while still . ad- 
hering as far as practicable to the conserva- 
tive policies so vigorously urged bv his’ pre- 
decessor and so heartily endorsed by Mr. 
Hughes in his New York report. His devotion 
to the company over which he presided was un- 
ceasing, but. as noted, he found time for 
literary work of a high order. He wrote. his- 
tories of Maximilian and of our own. Roger 
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Stadden Chairman 
Presidents’ Meeting 


PROGRAM ALMOST COMPLETED 


Princeton President to Talk—E. H. 
Outerbridge Will Discuss Group 
Insurance—Other Speakers 


The program of the 12th annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, to be held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Thursday 
and Friday, December 5th and 6th, has 
not been completed, but the names of 
most of the speakers, with their re- 
spective subjects, follow: 

Chairman of the Convention, George B. Stad- 
den, President, Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

“American Liberty—Its Rights, Its Obliga- 


tions,” Dr. John Grier Hibben, President, 
Princeton University. 

“Some Present and Post-War Problems,” 
Charles S. Thomas, United States Senator, 
Denver, 'Colo. 

“Tncreased Capital and Credit Through 


Thrift.’ Joseph A. Chapman, Vice-President, 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. 
(Minnesota. 

Address by James W. Gerard, ex-Ambassador 
to, Germany. 

“Life Insurance Thrift as a Constructive 
Force,” Robert Lynn Cox, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life. 

“Group Insurance,” Eugenius H. Outerbridge. 
New York, ex-President, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. 


“Relationship of Life Insurance to the De- 
velopment of our Nation,” C. W. Fairchild, 
President.- National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

“Vocational Retraining—-A National Conser 
vation,” Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
1B 8 

“Epidemic Waste of Human Life,” Henry 
Moir, president, Actuarial Society of America, 
New York. 

“Relationship of Dentistry to Health Con- 
servation,” Harvey J. Burkhart. D.D/S., Di- 
rector, Rochester Dental Dispensary and ex- 
President of International Dental Congress, 
Rochester, N. Y 


Who’s Who Among the Speakers 


Senator Thomas is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Coast Defenses. 
Vice-President Chapman of the Norta- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis 
is one of the pioneer leaders of the 
banker-farmer movement to improve 
rural credit conditions and provide 
better financial support for farmers. 
Bugenius H. Outerbridge of New York, 
who will discuss group insurance from 
the viewpoint of the employer, was 
until recently president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. He is a member of the firm of 
Harvey & Outerbridge and vice-presi- 
dent and managing: director of the 
Pantasote Leather Company of New 
Jersey and West Virginia and of the 
Agasote Millboard Co. of New Jersey 
He has been a director of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society for twelve 
years; and is a large employer of 
labor. 

Dr. CG. A. Prosser is the executive 
head of the Federal Board which has 
been organized at Washington for the 
retraining of disabled soldiers and 
and sailors with a viewpoint to pro- 
viding them with means to utilize their 
economic value to the utmost. 

Dr. Harvey J. Burkhart is the direc- 
tor of the Rochester Dental Dispen- 
sary, founded a few years ago by 
George Eastman, the kodak manufac- 
turer. Before taking up the work of 
establishing this Rochester institution, 
Dr. Burkhart had been president of 
the Dental Society of the State of New 
York, of the National Dental Associa- 
tion and of the International Dental 
Congress. 

C. W. Fairchild is the new president 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 


Ludlow. that have taken their places as 
authorities. Besides his position at the head 
of the great life company he was a director 
in the Phoenix Fire, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Trust, trustee of the “Pratt Street 
Savings Bank.’ president of the Loomis In- 
stitute at Windsor, and held various other 
offices, indicative of the general recognition 
of his abilities and his personal. influence. 
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NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 
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Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A lapsed policy is 


Warning a loss and a disap- 
About pointment to all 
Lapsed Policies parties concerned, 


but especially so to 
the beneficiary, says the Northwestern 
National Life. 


We recently received a letter from a 
farmer stating “I am unable to pay the 
premium on my policy on account of 
poor crops. It takes all the money I 
can raise to support my wife and six 
children.” If this husband and father 
finds it hard to support his family, what 
would become of his wife and six chil- 
dren if he should die without life in- 
surance? 


Another policyholder reinstated his 
$2,000 lapsed policy on October 11 and 
died on October 24 of Spanish influenza. 


Life, Sickness 


November 15, 1918 


The Combined 


and Accident 
policies, sold only by the 


Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his ~ 
dependents. - 


- Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate with 

E. H. BPUKKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


cident's and fires, life insurance is s- 
pecially necessary and desirable. Death 
usually comes when least expected. ~ 


One person cannot afford to carry a 
single life insurance risk. It is usually 
the wife who carries the risk if the 
husband is not imsured or if he has 
allowed the policy which he took for 
her protection to lapse. 

A life insurance company eould not 
afford to carry one risk, or a few risks, 
but by insuring the lives of many thou- 
sands of people it has the advantage of 
averages based on past experience. ~ 

If for any reason you have allowed 
your policy in this company to lapse, 
make up your mind to have it rein- 
stated, if possible, and do it now. 
Don’t wait until it is tc» late. Write 
to the Secretary for information and 


advice. He will be glad to be of service 
In these times of war, pestilence, ac- to you. 
In Pamphlet Form 
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| | Business Reasons 
: for 
| Business Insurance 
E = 2 mmrtioeusie a arsenite puaaiealdas ede 


Vo ee article from the Life Insurance 

Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been published in canvassing document 
form and is proving very popular with life 


underwriters. -:-  -:- 


Price $3.00 per 100 copies 
Sample copy 10 cents 
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At the meeting in Chi- 


The Long cago last week of the 
Endowment association of agency 


Policy officers, M. Albert Lin- 
ton, vice-president of 

the Provident Life & Trust Co., dis- 
cussed the long term endowment, 


among other things, saying: 

I wonder if it will ever be possible 
for a Provident representative to start 
talking without sooner or later getting 
around to the subject of the ‘Long En- 
dowment Policy.” It seems to be in- 

evitable and the present is no excep- 
tion. To the average man the appeal 
of a regular life policy, whole term or 
limited payment is primarily that of 
protection for his loved ones. It is the 
most lofty of appeals, one that we re- 
verence and hold sacred. It has been 
responsible for, by far, the larger part 
of that billion dollars of premium in- 
come, and it will be responsible for its 

- increase in the future. But when to the 
appeal of protection there is joined the 
appeal to practice thrift for one’s own 
‘benefit in old age, the combination be- 
comes well nigh irresistible. 

And I submit that the endowment 
policy, maturing at 60 or 65, is the ideal 
policy for directing into life insurance 
ehannels the spirit of thrift which has 
been developed during the war. During 
the insured’s business career the pol- 
icy protects his dependents, and then 
during his declining years provides an 
income for himself and those of his 
family who may still be dependent upon 
him. Recently there has been a notice- 
able tendency on the part of American 
companies to recognize the value of the 
long endowment principle. Here and 
there, there have been placed on the 
market special policies maturing at 60 
or 65. You will recall that the War 
Risk Insurance Act specifies that the 
term insurance may be converted into 
permanent insurance and that the en- 
dowment at 62 is specifically men- 
tioned. 

To adopt the long endowment prin- 
ciple involves a counteraction of the 
tendency that has been under way since 
the New York investigation. In 1890 
endowment insurance represented about 
twenty-three per cent. of the total 
amount of insurance in force. In the 
year 1905, the maximum percentage of 
twenty-seven was reached. Since then 
there has been a steady decline, so 
that the figure at the beginning of this 
year stood at twenty-one per cent. I 
believe that the companies would ren- 
der an increased service if the percent- 
age would turn upward again by virtue 
of the increased use of the long endow- 
ment. 

A practical consideration in the suc- 
eessful development of the long endow- 
ment policy is the rate of commission. 
Practically all of the companies appear 
to pay the maximum rate of first com- 
mhission upon the ordinary life policy 

and a lower rate upon endowments. 

The popularization of the long endow- 
ment will be achieved only when its 
rate of commission is made the same as 
the rate upon the life policy. In the 

Provident, endowments having thirty 
years or more to run, receive the same 
rate of commission as the life policy. 

Sixty-six per cent. of our new business 
in 1917 was on the endowment plan. 
The average endowment period was 

Slightly over thirty years and the aver- 
age maturity age sixty-three. 

; * * * 

i In discussing what serv- 
Service To ice a company can ren- 
_ General der a _ general - agent, 

i Agents Fred Halstead, general 
of superintendent of the 
Dominion Life, Waterloo, Ont., said to 
the Association of Life Agency Officers: 

1. If our agency organization is to 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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be erected on .enduring principles the 
general agent must be admonished and 
encouraged to obtain as local agent's 
only men of high reputation for truth, 
honesty, good habits and unquestioned 
integrity. 

2. They must be men of initiative 
who have been successful in life insur- 
ance work or some other useful occupa- 
tion, for our business has no place for 
the individual on whom the brand of 
failure has been stamped. 

3. Firmly believing that the man who 
can best be helped is he who can best 
help himself, and having observed that 
principle in choosing the general agent 
who shall represent my company, I 
would strongly urge on him the selec- 
tion of that type only to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of a local 
agency. 

4. Life and general agent, the local 
agent must be a man of good dress as 
well as of good address. I know that 
exceptions to this rule might be cited, 
but they are sufficient only to prove 
the rule. “Suggestion” is a potential 
force in salesmanship, and lasting im- 
pressions are often made by the clothes 
aman wears and by the manner of his 
speech. 

5. The general agent having his own 
efforts found sufficient human material 
of the kind above described to work on, 
I would from time to time have either 
some competent officer of the company 
or myself go through his territory with 
him, making comment on and sugges- 
tions concerning the various candidates 
who were proposed as local agents, 
leaving, however (on the principle of 
self help) the selection of each assis- 
tant to be made by the general agent 
the company, of course, having the 
right to promote a worthy local or dis- 
miss an unsatisfactory one at any time. 

6. I would frequently remind the gen- 
eral agent to see to it that his local 
shall constantly help himself to all the 
life insurance knowledge within his 


reach, and that in addition he be af- 
forded all necessary instruction which 
he cannot acquire of his own initiative. 

7. I would emphasize the importance 
of the local agent taking a prominent 
part in the life of his own community, 
especially by helping in every good 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


work for its welfare or that of the 
state or Nation, besides particularly im- 
pressing on him the great value of a 
close study of his fellow-citizens, of all 
classes, with a view to anticipating anid 
supplying their need for life insurance. 

8. I would keep up a steady inter- 
course by personal contact and by let- 
ter calculated to be instructive and 
stimulating with both the general agent 
and his locals, and would maintain a 
sincere and active interest in all of 
their undertakings; cultivating an in- 
telligent sympathy with them in their 
eares and worries, their ambitions and 
aspirations. 

9. I would encourage the reading of 
good literature, especially that relating 
to our particular calling, as well as to 
finance and salesmanship generally, 
and in order to be of maximum useful- 
ness in this direction I would strive 
to keep thoroughly abreast of the times. 

10. In the education of the local 
agent, too much stress cannot be laid 
on the importance of intensive cultiva- 
vation and the large yield which it 
brings for the energy expended. One 
of the besetting sins in our field. work 
today is the consvant dissipation of our 
energies in trying to cover too wide an 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. ‘ 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


THE | 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 
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Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
It is first in the world in amount of 

Insurance in force. ...$3,986,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 

in America in the number of its 


DOMUCIOR N 5%: cee ose 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
Seteter dy a) 5) adele sande cual een $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in Insurance in. force in 1917 
Seioteriehcascesers 6 seks nee tte $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
Income in 1917....... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year, 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


expanse of territory. Much evidence of 
the truth of this can be furnished by 
every thoughtful and observant agency 
manager. 

11. I would unceasingly direct the 
attention of all agents to the need for 
concentration on steady, persistent, in- 
telligent, well-directed work and the 
abundant regard it bestows on those 
who are willing to labor. There have 
been more failures in the insurance field 
for want of good, old-fashioned honest 
toil than from all other causes com- 
bined. 


* * * 
F. O. Maher, secre- 
When to Sell tary of the North- 
Ordinary western Life, tells 


Life Insurance in the Canadian 
“Life Underwriters’ 
News” when to sell ordinary life poli- 
cies. He says they should go: 

1. To business men whose regular 
business may be expected to provide a 
living for themselves and families 
throughout life. The income of such 
men may not ordinarily be expected to 
diminish with advancing age, but rather 
to increase; nevertheless such income 
may drop very considerably at death. 
Such men require “pure protection” 
and the ordinary life is therefore the 
ideal policy for the purpose. 

2. To farmers. What is true of the 
business man is largely true of the 
farmer. Their income during life is, or 
should be, a steady or increasing one, 
and so the ordinary life policy is well 
suited to their needs, furnishing the 
requisite protection to wife and chil- 
dren when the inevitable split-up of 
the estate occurs at death of the head 
of the family. 

3. To those whose need of permanent 
protection is great and income small. 
Such are sometimes those who would 
be better served by ‘the limited pay- 
ment policy, if such could be afforded, 
but it will readily be seen that it is 
better that a working man with a small 
wage and wife and family of several 
small children should have the protec- 
tion of two to four thousand dollars of 
ordinary life, even though the pre- 
miums are continuous throughout life, 
than merely one or two thousand dol- 
lars of protection on the limited pay- 
ment plan. In many cases where the 
income is small and the family large, 
a combination of ordinary life and 
twenty-year term furnishes the best 
possible protection upder the circum- 
stances. 

4. To men and women who wish to 
endow certain charities and institutions 
upon their death and still do not wish 
to make any drain at that time upon 
their estates, 
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THE LATE JOHN M. TAYLOR 


John M. Taylor, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, who died 
after an honorable career covering 


many years of business, was one of 
those strong, able executives who have 
done so much to maintain life insur- 
ance on a high pinnacle. Gifted in 
many ways, learned and highly train- 
ed and specialized, his sense of honor 
was markedly developed, and his death 
is a loss, not only to the insurance 
world, but to the city of Hartford as 
well. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN LOANS 


(Comparisons of the American life in- 
surance companies’ subscriptions to 
the last Liberty Loan with the 
British company subscriptions to the 
Victory loan, the subject of an edi- 
torial in “The Economic World” by 
Arthur Richmond Marsh, who ordi- 
narily is one ,of the most accurate 
of insurance event observers, are call- 
ed misleading by life insurance men in 
charge of company investments. Mr. 
Marsh had called attention to the unusu- 
ally high subscription of the Prudential 
Assurance Company of Great Britain 
which was much higher than the sub- 
scriptions of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. or The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, both of which to- 
talled $120,000,000. 

The facts are as _ follows: The 
British Government lifted bodily from 
the assets of such companies as the 
Prudential Assurance Company of 
Great Britain a large proportion of its 
securities and replaced them with gov- 
ernment bonds. This did not give the 
British Government dny money so it 
used these securities taken from the 
Prudential and other large companies 
and sent them to this. country where 
they served as collateral for loans and 
on this collateral the United States 
Fovernment advanced money to Great 
Britain. That is a very different 
process from the voluntary swbscrip- 
tions to government bonds which the 
great life companies of this country 
have so generously made. 


Mr. Marsh’s inference that tthe lead- 
ing American Hfe companies must 
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have sold some of their Liberty Bonds 
since their reports, filed with the State 
Department, show a less amount actu- 
ally owned than subscribed for, is also 
misleading. 'To take one company, for 
example, the Mutual: That company 
subscribed for $10,000,000 of the first 
loan, but, as that loan was largely over- 
subscribed, no bonds whatever were 
allotted to the company. The Mutual 
then subscribed $15,000,000 of the sec- 
ond loan, of which it was apportioned 
only $8,065,000. To the third loan, the 
Mutual subscribed $15,000,000 and was 
allotted that sum. To the fourth loan it 
subscribed for and was allotted $40,- 
000,000. The company has not sold 
any of these bonds. 


A MORAL FROM NEW ZEALAND 


James F. Little, assistant actuary 
of The Prudential, who has had con- 
siderable experience in an insurance 
company located in Australia which 
did business in New Zealand, recently 
furnished some interesting facts about 
life insurance there, giving the infor- 
mation to M. Albert Linton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Provident L. & T., who in 
turn communicated them to the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers. 


In New Zealand a Government insur- 
ance department was formed and busi- 
ness was solicited by employing agents 
and paying commissions, as in the case 
of the private companies. In competi- 
tion, the Government agents always 
emphasized the advantages of the Gov- 
ernment guarantee for the fulfillment 
of contracts. In spite of these facts 
the Amstralian company found New 
Zealand the: most favorable field for 
life insurance of all those in which it 
operated. Mr. Little further pointed 
out that at the end of 1915 the total 
insurance per head of population in 
New Zealand was $198. Excluding 
Government insurance, the insurance 
per head was $141. In Australia where 
the insurance is all carried by the pri- 
vate companies the insurance ‘per head 
was $142. From this remarkably signi- 
ficant result Mr. Little draws the con- 
clusion, that what the New Zealand de- 
partment took from the private com- 
panies, was made up to them by rea- 
gon of the great advertisement which 
the existence of the Government de- 
partment gave to life insurance as a 
whole. I believe the creation of a Gov- 
ernment bureau for civilians would 
have the same result in this country. 


LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS 


If the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers had done nothing more than to 
“put across” the overseas life insurance 
educational plan it would have justi- 
fied its reason for existence. This is 
really a masterly achievement, and will 
eventually bring into the life insurance 
production field hundreds of young 
men, who will enter in a spirit of lofty 
jdealism and with a realization of the 
magnitude and beneficence of life in- 
surance, Life insurance is the first of 
the various professions of the country 
that can offer a prepared course to the 
overseas educational commission. This 
offer-—made through the Association of 
Life Agency Officers—was immediately 
accepted. The convention of this as- 
sociation in Chicago last week was one 


of the most important of the year. The 
association is growing rapidly, and de- 
serves to grow. 


FIGURES IN FIVE YEAR CYCLES 

Commissioner Cleary of Wisconsin 
has issued some pamphlets giving com- 
parative statistics for five year peri- 
ods, ending December 31, 1917, for life, 
fire and casualty companies for frater- 
nal benefit societies, four booklets in 
all. This is the first time that pamphlets 
in exactly this form have been printed 
by an insurance department, and they 
are supplemental of course, to the regu- 
lar annual reports of the department. 
In a foreword Commissioner Cleary 
explains that in his opinion there is a 
demand for the information in five year 
cycles. 

“The progress of a company or SsO- 
ciety is usually more clearly indicated 
by the figures covering a period of 
years than by the figures for any par- 
ticular year,’ he says, which is a fact 
that will not be disputed. 

The Commissioner adds that any item 
of information contained in the annual 
statements made to the Wisconsin de- 
partment and not shown in the five 
year table pamphlets can be obtained 


by addressing the Department. Fur- 
thermore, the ‘Commissioner invites 
criticisms and suggestions. An inter- 


esting note in explaining the purposes 
of the pamphlet is made by the Com- 
missioner: “Any person or corpora- 
tion may obtain a quantity of these 
pamphlets by satisfying the Commis- 


sioner of Insurance that they can be 


used to good advantage.” In other 
words, they are not to be used for com- 
petitive purposes. 


MUTUAL GETS SHIPYARD LINES 

Failure of Bureau companies. to 
agree on a plan ‘to fhandle government 
jnsurance has resulted in the govern- 
ment ordering the cancellation of all 
compensation and liability insurance on 
shipyard contracts December 1. The 
lines are to be replaced in the Liberty 
Mutual of Boston, which had some gov- 
ernment lines at Camp Devens, on 
which there is said to be a handsome 
profit. 


J. J. Murray, who died last Monday 
at his home in Massachusetts, was 47 
years old. He had been in the Boston 
office of the Employers’ Liability since 
1890, for many years as general super- 
intendent and immediate assistant to 
the United States Manager, Samuel 
Appleton. Mr. Murray was long re- 
garded as a more than usually capable 
liability insurance man and his views 
were often sought on important ques- 
tions confronting the business. He 
possessed a charming personality and 
had from time to time refused offers 
of important positions in the casualty 
business. 

. ¥ x 

William H. Stanley, 
Benefit in France, 
Hurope. 


of the Mutual 
has. sailed for 


* * * 


John J. Guile, who is planning to re- 
tire shortly as United States manager 
of the Sun Insurance Office, of London, 
is one of the oldest managers of Brit- 
ish companies here, in point of years 
and of service. He was born in Liver- 
pool in 1854 and came to the United 
States in 1885 jas secretary of the 
United States branch. In May, 1886, 
he was made assistant manager and 
in December of the same year he was 
appointed manager, which position he 
has occupied since that time. Mr. Guile 
expects to retire about January 1. 
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HUMAN INTEREST 
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FRANK L. JONES 


Frank L. Jones, who becomes head 
of the educational work in training 
life ‘army men overseas for life in- 
surance, is one of the ‘best-known 
educators in the country, and has 
been a life insurance man for some 
years. A sketch of his career will be 
found in the story on the front page 
of this ‘edition. 

* * * 


James A. Ross, general agent at New 
Orleans for the General Accident, has 
had a varied experience in the imsur- 
ance business. He was born in New 
Orleans forty-four years ago. His par- 
ents had migrated South from Maine. 
The first James Ross was born in Port- 
Jand, in 1660. Young Ross was edu- 
cated in the public and private schools 
of New Orleans, with an additional year 
in Providence, R. I., and had expected 
to enter the Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. Business reverses in the 
family at that time, however, made a 
change of plans necessary, and, at age 
eighteen he entered a railroad office as 
stenographer and general clerk. Some 
six years later, by a peculiar chain of 
circumstances, Mr. Ross was initiated 
into the marine insurance business, 
with no preliminary training whatever. 
The lack of special training evidently 
did not weigh heavily against the 
young man, and in 1905, as a result of 
his optimism, diligence and affable de- 
meanor, he became Southern manager 
for Charles BE. & W. F. Peck (now Will- 
cox, Peck and Hughes). It was at this 
time that his connection with the Gen- 
eral Accident may be said to have be- 
gun, the firm of Charles E. & W. F. 
Peck commencing to handle the busi- 
ness of the General Accident in the fall 
of 1905, and when Mr. Ross resigned 
the managership in 1908, he became the 
General Accident’s representative for 
New Orleans and certain other South- 
ern territory, handling all lines except 
industrial, and making a specialty of 
liability insurance. About five years 
ago lhe became manager for Louisiana 
and Mississippi for the industrial de- 
partment. 

* s s 


B. N. Carvalho, formerly of the Ros- 
sia, who has been attached to the 
Quartermaster’s Department in France, 
and more recently with the Reclama- 
tion or Salvage Division, is now im 
charge of part of the salvage division 
in France, and has been promoted to 
major. 
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Some War Lines 
May Be Permanent 


Other Specialties Automatically Be- 
“come Obsolete—Have Replaced 
Income Lost By U. S. Operation 


BAIRPLANES HAVE BIG FUTURE 


Manufacturers Predict Commercial and 
Pleasure Development of This Line 
Parallel to Automobiles 


Company officials this week faced the 
loss of a considerable part of their cor- 
porate incomes through the natural 
death of various lines of insurance 
growing out of war conditions. 

There seems to be little regret over 
the passing of these lines. Rather the 
companies feel that the premiums 
therefrom served the good purpose of 
replacing in a large measure the in- 
come lost through the Government’s 
taking over various industrial activi- 
ties and the insurance thereon; but that 
the greater development of insurance 
companies lies in the underwriting of 
the more staple forms of industry. 
They are also inclined to congratulate 
themselves on the creditable loss rec- 
ord of explosion, bombardment and war 
risk insurance. And a meeting of the 
Explosion Conference is anticipated for 
the near future to consider a reduction 
in rates and other measures to make 
the continuance of insurance more at- 
tractive. 

It is generally felt also that the stim- 
ulus given use and occupancy insur- 
ance by the war activities will con- 
tinue to develop that line, and that 
there are possibilities of airplane in- 
surance developing not so rapidly‘ as 
automobile insurance, but like it in a 
measure, and with similar forms of 
coverage. 

The possibilities of airplane insur- 
ance are enhanced by the statements 
of the Aero Club of America and the 
various manufacturers who state that 
the airplane is due for a great develop- 
ment both as a pleasure and commer- 
cial vehicle. Based on this opinion and 
the successful use of the airplane by 
the Post Office Department, many com- 
panies have already begun to make in- 
quiries with a view of taking up this 
line. 

Will Continue Marine 

Marine insurance has also been a 
war time line with many of the fire 
companies and practically without ex- 
ception the companies which have en- 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


-assistant directors. 


department. 
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Chance For Overseas 
Insurance Training 


OPPORTUNITY FOR INSURANCE 


Government Makes Eight Hours’ Voca- 
tional Training Compulsory for 
Army Men in France 


Fire insurance men will be missing 
an opportunity of greatest importance 
if they do not get in towch with the 
Overseas Educational ‘Commission with 
the object of having fire insurance 
included in the curriculum of the 
training of army officers and men over- 
seas. The Government has made it 
compulsory for every man overseas to 
devote eight hours a day to specialized 
vocational training. Allready the life 
insurance men have arranged for their 
course—which will be one hour in 
classroom and one hour with books; 
and have appointed an educational di- 


rector, and are now searching for eight 
They expect’ to 
train hundreds of men to be agents. 

Unless the fire men move quickly it 
will be too late, as the courses are 
already in preparation and must be 
ready by December. 

This is a subject that should have 
the immediate attention of the Na- 
tional Board or of the insurance so- 
ciety institute. 


APPOINTS EDGAR P. LUCE 


Made Superintendent of Agents of 
Eastern Division, National Union, 
Pittsburgh 


The National Union of Pittsburgh 
has appointed Edgar P. Luce super- 
intendent of agencies for its Eastern 
He was formerly secre- 
tary of the Franklin Fire, and before 
that was a well-known special agent. 


SILK PLANT FIRE LOSS 

The Fairchild ‘Silk Company’s loss in 
Paterson, N. J., has been in court. 
The company sued six insurance com- 
panies. It was alleged that the presi- 
dent of the company set fire to the 
vilant, and the question was whether 
his action bound other members of the 
company. 


tered the marine field since the war, 
are planning to continue therein. With 
the elimination of the capital issues 
committee it is expected that many of 
the smaller companies will enter ma- 
rine also as they are able to increase 
their capital stock to accommodate it. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, 


NEW YORK 


; fue AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


~ $4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES .§ INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AXTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AATNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St.. New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. ¥. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc. 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc. 1911 


JAS RELA + «: 50.c.01s.0i/8 $641,341.77 Assets: c.cewietued so $357,318.58 
Reserve ......«... 230,513.29 Reserves eeu: oc. 54,256.92 
Gapitalen. «Sess 300,000.00 Capital wees. ee 200,000.00 
Surplus ...:...... 63,479.83 Surplus 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


——————— SSS 


That special agents visiting local of- 
fices should: be careful of what they 
write in their agents’ registers is the 
suggestion offered this week by State 
Insurance Commissioner Harvey Wells 
of Oregon. The latter shows where in 
two instances an Oregon court held 
that the written memoranda of special 
agents in local agents’ registers could 
be used to show that the business re- 
corded on the same page had been ap- 
proved by the visiting specials. The 
dangers of promiscuous entries by spe- 
cial agents is pointed out by Mr. Wells 
as follows: 

“Tt is customary for some special 
agents when visiting an agent to write 
on the policy register their name, date, 
etc., with occasionally a few compli- 
mentary remarks. 

“Recently a case of over-insurance 
was brought out in a trial and the agent 
of an insurance company testified that 
the special agent, on a certified date, 
inspected and approved the risk anid 
introduced as evidence the policy reg- 
ister, showing the name of the special 
agent written under the name of the 
assured on the register. The court and 
jury naturally presumed that the spe- 
cial agent had approved the risk. The 
following is what the special agent had 
written: ‘O. K. Many thanks. Good 
business, and more like it would be ap- 
preciated.’ The State, when the trial 
comes up again, will subpoena the spe- 
cial agent as a witness. 

“Tn another case a special agent put 
his approval on a daily report, but 
never inspected the risk. The daily re- 
port was introduced as evidence and 
thereupon was the written approval of 
the special agent. 

“Therefore, my suggestion is that 
when visiting an agent and you write 
your name on the register that you use 
the word ‘visited,’ inserting the date. 
You are the company’s representative 
and whatever you write can be intro- 
duced as evidence. 

“There is no intent, on my part, to 
criticize; I am only offering this sug- 
gestion as I appreciate the embarrass- 
ing position two special agents are now 
in. These remarks are only ‘food for 
thought.’ ” 


* * * 
Chicago Brokers’ Association 
Smith-Lawson-Coambs Company, Chi- 
cago, have issued the following circu- 
lar: ; 
Hats off! 
to 
The Brokers’ Association 
As the only general agency in Chi- 
cago that has consistently and persist- 
ently advocated the formation of an or- 
ganization of the independent brokers, 
to fight the special agents, house brok- 
ers and other favored solicitors, we ex- 
tend hearty congratulations. 
The Business Belongs to the Brokers! 


( i} 
IROVAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 
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Is there, and has there ever been 
any honest reacon for the existence of 
a class of specially favored solicitors, 
who receive excess commissions and 
expense allowances? Ask this ques- 
tion of the general agents and branch 
managers, and they say: ‘The favored 
solicitors devote all their time to the 
solicitation of business for the office 
with which they are associated.” Oh! 
do they really? That excuse has been 
the standing joke on the Street for 
fifteen (15) years. As a matter of fact, 
the favored solicitor who devotes all 
his time to his own office, is as extinct 
as the dodo. He differs, however, from 
the poor dodo, im that the dodo really 
did exist at one time. 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


The Business Belongs to the Brokers! Phone: John 2312 


Perfect and enlarge your organiza- 
tion. Demand the abolition of the un- 
fair prerogatives enjoyed by the fa- 
vored solicitors, and if the general 
agents and branch managers refuse to 
pay you the same commission and con- 
sideration given ‘their favored solici- 
tors, make known the unfair discrimi- 
nation practiced by such offices, and we 

predict without any fear of contradic- 
tion, that every one of the offices that 
has been maintaining these favored 
solicitors, will correct ittheir ways, in 
order that they may receive your busi- 
ness, without which they must close 
their doors. 


The Business Belongs to the Brokers! 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brirnitt National Hi ire 
Susuraue Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


The old-school general agent with the 
40 per cent. commission contract, writ- 
ing much of his business direct, and 
most of the remainder through his fa- 
vored special agents (telling the ee 
ers to go to, if they don’t like it), 
doomed to walk the plank, and in a 
few years, will be known in memory 
only. 

Again we say: Hats off to the brok- 
ers’ association! 

With 1,000 members, you can do won- 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- — 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


ders. 
With 2,000 .members, you can do PACIFICO DEPARTMENT: R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
ss hs mnie s et ants N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vico Bresidet 
Fight clean, t fair, bu a . 4S: , Secre 
s _ My San Francisco, Cal. WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


means, fight hard! 
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Ss. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 208 Broad Street, 
NEW JERSEY Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, 447 John —— 588 Elizabeth 


LOGUE BROS. & COQO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA, 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Renresented at 
o5 William Street, 


Pahial LGA ebseal P -HaAalvA 


ADEQUATE 

ADEQUATE / “CLARENCE A: KROUSE € GO. | [eam 
LOCAL aND GENERAL AGENTS 

ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, FA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Home Office: 68 William Street 
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JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


Peace Increases 
U. & O. Moral Hazard 


ON WAR MANUFACTURING 


Few Plants Without Use and Occu- 
paney Coverage With Forms Guar- 
anteeing Continuance of Profits 


What will be the use and occupancy 
loss experience on the plants manufac- 
turing war materials which will be 
forced to discontinue their present op- 
erations as a result of the declaration 
of peace? 

This question was being asked 
throughout fire underwriting circles 
this week and the general opinion is 
that the.experience will not be favor- 
able to the companies. In fact, most 
underwriters seem to be expecting a 
literal conflagration of use and occu- 
pancy losses. 

A View of U. & O. 


The vice-president of one of the com- 
panies told The Eastern Underwriter 
on Wednesday: 

“There is no doubt that it was just 
this contingency which induced many 
manufacturers of war materials. to 
take use and occupancy insurance and 
incidentally it is a contingency which 
is not provided against in the forms 
issued by the companies. That a great 
moral hazard among manufacturers of 
war materials can be taken for granted 
is clearly shown in the frequent prose- 
ecutions by the Government of profiteers 
and concerns which have tried to de- 
fraud the Government by other means. 
They will certainly not be more lenient 
with the insurance companies.” 

It is known that few of the war in- 
dustries are without use and occupancy 
coverage and there have already been 
some heavy losses of this character. 
The thing which makes the war manu- 
facturing plant an exceptionally heavy 
use and occupancy hazard now is the 
immense amount of new buildings and 
equipment which have been added re- 
cently, but which have been charged 
off against the operating expense of the 
first few months of war work, leaving 
the balance above operating costs clear 
profit. 


Hazard Realized 


That the companies are beginning to 
réalize an increased use and occupancy 
hazard in war manufacturing plants is 
seen in the amendments to the pres- 
ent policy forms which have been sug- 
gested by the committee on uniform 
rules and clauses of the Hastern Union 
which were sent to the companies this 
week and which are as follows: 


_ The first of these important changes 
is in rule 4, where paragraph “b” is 
inserted, so that the rule now reads: 

“4. (a) Policies not to be valued poli- 
cies, but shall be so worded that the 
liability for total suspension shall be 
limited to ‘actual loss sustained at a 
rate not exceeding $$... per day’ (this 
being the stated per diem amount for 
each business day.) 


“(b) (Policies shall contain a clause 


stipulating that the liability for par- 
tial suspension shall not exceed that 
proportion of the per diem liability 
which would have been incurred by a 
total suspension, which the decrease in 
production (or business) bears to the 
full daily production (or business) at 
the time of the fire.” 


The second change of importance oc- 
curs in rule 14, by the addition of an- 
other paragraph so that the rule now 
reads: 


“(14) Policies covering replacement 
of stock in manufacturing risks shall 
contain the following clauses: 


“Tt is a condition of this insurance, 


““Wirst, that-no liability is assumed 
on account of damage to the finished 
product or for the time required to re- 
produce any finished product which may 
be damaged. 


““Second, that liability for curtail- 
ment of production due to damage to, 
or loss of, raw materials shall be limit- 
ed to that period of time for which the 
damaged or destroyed raw materials 
would have furnished operating condi- 
tions for the plant. No liability shall 
exist on this account unless or until 
actual curtailment of production shall 
have occurred through the assured’s 
inability to procure suitable materials 
to take the place of those damaged: or 
destroyed.’ ” 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


Additional Explosives 
Classifications Made 


GUN COTTON AND BLACK POWDER 


Compensation Bureau Completes Ex- 
haustive Investigation of Explosives 
Manufacturing Hazards 


In addition to the explosives manu- 
facturing classifications prepared by 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau, and the New Jersey 
bureau, as published in The Eastern 
Underwriter, the following have been 
delivered, which completes the list: 

Classification 4798 “Gun Cotton Mfg.’’ cov- 


ers the manufacture of cellulose nitrate con- 
taining at least 15 per cent. of moisture, also 


the nitrating of like cellulose substances 
with the same or less degree of sensitive- 
ness, such as 
Nitrovene. 


Pyrocollodion. 
Nitrocellulose. 


Classification 4799 ‘Black Powder Mfg.” 
covers mechanical mixtures where the in- 
gredients are ground together without any 


chemical action taking place (in a few cases 
where the sensitiveness has been increased 
because of compound, this classification has 
been ignored and the explosive placed where 
the hazard warranted). The following explo- 
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in times of peace. 
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Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. 
watchword - service their forte. 

Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
theammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
It is an army whichis 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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sives should be considered as 
the scope of this classification: 

Potassium Nitrate Mixtures 
Fortis. 

‘Carboazotine. 
Petrolite. 
Jahnite. 
Amidogene. 

-Black Powder Safety Explosives 
Argus Powder. 
Earthquake Powder. 
Elephant-Brand Powder 
Oxalate Blwsting Powder. 
Bobbinite. 

‘Sodium Nitrate Mixtures, 
Barium Nitrate Mixtures. 

Ammonium Nitrate Mixtures: 
‘Cologne Rottweil (Pembrite). 
Wetter-Dynamon. 

Electronite. 

Fractorite. 

Progressite. 

Romite. 

Westfalite. 

Anbis. 

Bellite. 

Favershan. 

Fayiers—explosive Ammonite or Minor Safety 
Explosive. 

Verstarktes. 

Grisounite. 

Negro Powder. 
Nitroferrite. 

Robuite. 

Securite. 

Withnell Powder. 
Thunderite. 

Titanite. 

Donarite. 
Ammon-Carbonite. 
Ammonal. 

Dahenimite. 

Chlorate Mixtures: (Potassium 

Mixtures). 


falling within 


Chlorate 


Pyrodialite. 

Ammonia Nitrate Powder. 
(Colliery Steelite. 

Barium ‘Chlorate, 
Ammonium Chlorate. 

Per ‘Chlorate Mixtures: 
Sodium Chlorate Mixtures). 
Sprengel Explosives 

Rackarock Explosive. 

Hellhoffite. 

Panclastite. 

Oxenite. 

Donar. 

Cheddit. 

Donarite. 

Ligbyn. 

Sabulite. 

Saxonite. 

Arkite. 

Swalite. 

Yonkite (Ammonium per Chlorate and So- 
dium Nitrate, Ammonium Nitrate, T.N.T.) 


4Potassium and 


NIAGARA’S JERSEY SPECIAL 


James S. King Began With Company 
as a Stenograpiner—James 
Westervelt Leaves Field 


James §S. King, who has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Niagara 
in New Jersey, succeeding James Wes- 
tervelt, has been with that Company 
for fifteen years. He began in the 
Home Office as a stenographer, and 
later was appointed assistant examiner 
in the New England Department. For 
two years he has been in the New 
York State field. 

Mr. Westervelt represented the Ni- 
agara in the field for years, but retires 
to devote his time to his local agency 
at Tenafly, N. J., and his real-estate 
and taxicab interests. 


DAY RESIGNS CHAIRMANSHIP 

Frederick W. Day, of the Royal, has 
resigned as chairman of the com- 
panies’ New York State Committee. 


SPRINKLER CONFERENCE MEETS 

A meeting of the Sprinkler Leak- 
age Conference was held on Tunsday. 
The monthly routine matters were dis- 
posed of. 
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Special Agency 
Changes in Jersey 


ALTON SUCCEEDS ARMSTRONG 


Announcement By National of Hart- 
ford—L. C. Breed Temporarily in 
Charge of Suburban 


The National of Hartford has ap- 
pointed R. C. Alton as special agent in 
charge of New Jersey, succeeding the 
late Frank L, Armstrong. In a letter 
to the New Jersey agents the company 
says: 

“Mr. Alton has been in the service of 
the National for twelve years. Dur- 
ing recent years he has with signal 
ability and success supervised our in- 
terests in Suburban New York, with 
headquarters in New York City. He is 
a young man well versed in the busi- 
ness, intelligent, alert, thoroughly loyal 
and dependable, with a _ personality 
which has won the high regard of gur 
Suburban New York agents. In pre- 
senting him, to you we feel that he is 
especially qualified to measure up to 
the high standard of our previous field 
representation in New Jersey and to 
continue the efficient National Service 
which we have endeavored to give and 
wish to maintain. 

“Mr. Alton will at once make his 
headquarters at our New Jersey special 
agency offices on the ground floor of 
the Union Building, 15 Clinton Street, 
Newark. 

“Our junior special agent for New 
Jersey, L. C. Post, has, as most of you 
know, joined the Colors and is now in 
the service of his country. Therefore, 
for the time being Mr. Alton will be 
without an assistant, but we expect 
shortly to supply him with a competent 
running mate. Meanwhile, we have re- 
lieved him entirely’ of his Suburban 
New York work and he will be able to 
give his undivided attention to our 
New Jersey interests.” 

Temporarily, the National has placed 
its Eastern New York special agent, L. 
C. Breed of Albany, in charge of the 
Suburban field, left vacant by Mr. AIl- 
ton’s transfer. Mr. Breed is an able 
and highly regarded special, having 
formerly covered the Suburban field 
for the National, and subsequently 
vras its special representative in New 
York for brokered business prior to 
being transferred to his present field 
in Eastern New York. When more 
permanent plans for field representa- 
tion in the Suburban territory have 
been perfected by the National, Mr. 
Breed will return to his up-state field. 


THE LATE FRANK ARMSTRONG 


Fire Insurance Man writes of Special 
Who Was A Student of the 
Business 


The EHastern Underwriter has _ re- 
ceived the following estimate of the 
late Frank L. Armstrong, special agent 
of the National Fire: 

“At a very early age in life, when 
not more than seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, Mr. Armstrong was a 
compositor of sheet music type. He 
showed very early inclinations as a 
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musician, and taught music in the eve- 
ning. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness for a short while in the service 
of the brokerage firm of William Arrott 
& Co. in Philadelphia, his next posi- 
tion being that of an inspector for the 
Philadelphia. Suburban Underwriters’ 
Association, where he gave indication 
of being a very bright and ready stu- 
dent of underwriting, much beyond any 
expectation of one so young. He did 
good and serviceable work in that or- 
ganization until 1918 when he was ap- 
pointed office superintendent of the 
Schedule Rating Office in the State of 
New Jersey, and after receiving vari- 
ous offers of employment in New York 
City due entirely to his cheery way of 
meeting people, his quick perception 
of conditions, etc, the left the 
Schedule Rating Office to serve as spe- 
cial agent in New Jersey for the Na- 
tional Fire Imsurance Company of 
Hartford, after the regrettable loss 
of Ross M. Wickham. He had a hard 
one to follow, a man of great ability 
and a consistent and persistent worker 
in the underwriting calling. Mr. 
Armstrong was energetic and mever 
tiresome. He even went hunting work 
or various duties for his agents. Those 
who met him in his time of service 
in the Schedule Rating Office cannot 
help but recall his cheerfulness, his 
tireless efforts to bring all into a con- 
dition of harmony with the new meth- 
ods that had to prevail. He was an 
instructor for some of the young men 
in that office, and many today must 
recall his readiness to help and give 
the best. that was within him.” 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 


OF TORONTO, CANADA 
States from 1874 to 1917, . 
InclUSEVE: Gates estes 43,294,154.63 


Fire, .Marine, Explosion 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 
Pan ae SRG tome $4,194.579 34 


Assets 
1,667 ,691.69 


Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 


WwW. B. MEIKLE, President 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York In 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 


Cash Capital .........$1,000,000.00 
Assetsipacis uocmeae at: 8,209,763.64 
Tnabilitiesmemeer ss. - 5,223,031.71 


Net Surplusmeeerer... l,900,7ol00e 
Surplus for Policy 
Holders #merenrecae:.. - 2,986,731.93 
HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


THE SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE co. 


Conservative -- 


Statement January 1, 1918 


ASSETS 


Mortgages 
Stocks and Bonds... 


Real Estate ........ é 
Cash in Office and Banks. - 162,884.18 
Interest Due and Accrued...... 16,915.50 
Rents DGG sees ccs dence ccceseee 392. 
Agent#. BAavances: S.ces.ccsecuvece 180,375.54 
Collateral @loange | ...0.s\soncnente 32,643.75 
Re-insurance Losses Due from 

Other Companies .............. 858.52 

$1,750,616.04 


Sound -- Progressive 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Gidaswiceceleciste starter <n csicla sis $ 300,000.00 
Unadjusted Losses ............+ 93,290.82 
RESEFVE .....cccccccccccccrssccces 1,024,694.02 
Other Liabilities %3..05........., 28,500.00 
Net “Surplus Ge seaceest,- => --+-ve 304,131.20 
$1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres, & Secy. 


F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


(ORI LE ETE EOE I LE EE I EE EOE ES FE ET, 
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AETNA (FIRE) 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


gage Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations. and 
present loss paying ability. 


FOR 65 YEARS— 


THE CONTINENTAL has built its name to 
stand for all that is best in fire insurance. 


FAIR DEALING has won it a leading place 
among agents and the insuring public. 


CONSTRUCTIVE management has assured its 
growth in the past and assures a continuation of 
progress in the future. 


FINANCIAL strength insures stability and 
guards against any conflagration danger. 


[FIRE] 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital - - TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS, President 
Home Office 


Managing Branch Offices: 
80 MAIDEN LANE CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CONTINENTAL COMMANDS CONFIDENCE 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


¢* 


WADE RosINSON & CO., inc. Wiggs 
| MANAGERS NG, 
Merchant Marine House New York City 


South William and Beaver Streets 


{ 
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Terms of Automobile 
Commission Rule 


_—_—— 


FIRE, CASUALTY AND MARINE 


Most Important Work of Year Now 
' in Hands of Conference in 
ie Chicago 


4 
Sey 


' By far the most important consider- 
ation to come before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference today, Friday, in 
Chicago, is the proposed Conference 
Commiission Rule. It is expected that 
fire companies, especially those now 
operating on a purely agency basis, will 
be opposed to making concessions 
which would favor marine companies 
as to general and state agencies and 
commissions. 
Agency Appointments 
_ The proposed. rule, which was pre- 
pared by the State Agency Committee 
‘and approved, as amended, for submis- 
‘sion to the National Conference, pro- 
vides that all general agency appoint- 
ments shall be confined to cities named 
‘by, and shall be subject to the approval 
of the executive committee of tthe local 
‘conference in whose territory the main 
‘office of the general agent is located, 
‘subject to appeal to the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Only such gen- 
eral agents as are appointed bona fide 
“managers of the territory involved, 
shall be approved. Appointments 
made for the purpose of paying excess 
local commissions will be disapproved of. 
' In the case of a fire company gen- 
eral agency appointments shall not be 
approved except (where they act as 
general agent for fire business as well 
Nas automobile, and it shall be deter- 
“mined, before approval, if the general 
‘agent is a bona fide part of the fire 
‘underwriting system of the company. 


General 


Marine and Casualty Rules 

Tn the case of a marine company 
‘no appointment of a general agent 

-shall be approved unless he has exclu- 
sive territorial control of not less than 
“one State. 

_ For casualty companies, no general 
agency appointment shall be approved 
except where such appointee represents 
‘the company as general agent, for cas- 
ualty as well as automobile lines. In 
‘the case of any companies not coming 
under these three classifications, the 
conditions of agency appointments 
shall be passed upon by the executive 
‘committee. 


Should the rule be adopted, all exist-- 


ing representations above the grade 
of local agent shall within thirty days 
‘after its date, and all future represen- 
tations shall, before becoming effective, 
be reported to the executive committee 
having jurisdiction, on prepared forms, 
with such pledges as may be laid down 
by such committee. The committee 
shall have power to call for additional 
information, or summon for hearing 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
~ paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool ‘ 


_ U.S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 
. Surplus - - - 
Losses Paid by Fitags Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
1904 - - - - - 
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company officers interested. Such ap- 
pointments as are approved by the 
committee shall be bulletined to all 
members of the Conference. 


Right to Appeal 


If an appointment is disapproved 
the company applying may appeal with- 
in thirty days and the decision of the 
National Executive Committee shall 
be final. The appointment shall not 
be effective pending appeal. Any mem- 
ber shall have the right to protest any 
appointment, within thirty days, the 
National Executive Committee decision 
to be final and the appointment con- 
tinuing effective pending appeal. All 
existing appointments finally disap- 
proved shall be terminated within 
thirty days. 

To aid the committee in making ap- 
provals it is suggested that it obtain 
the following information: Name and 
address of proposed agent; date of ap- 
pointment: previous relation of agent 
to applying company; branches of busi- 
ness tranisacted by agent for this com- 
pany; other companies represented by 
this agent for automobile business of 
any kind; number, locations and names 
of sub-agents; agent’s facilities for de- 
veloping field; company’s facilities for 
operating a local agency business. 


Dealers Not Wanted 


Local conference executive commit- 
tees shall determine the maximum num- 
ber of representatives for any one 
company. No agent who is an auto- 
mobile dealer shall be approved, nor 
shall an employe of a dealer or the 
owner of a garage or his employe, nor 
a dealer in accessories or his employe. 
This shall not operate to prohibit the 
appointment of, or the payment of a 
commission to, a bona fide fire insur- 
anee agency, providing such agency 
has been in existence at least one year. 

As to the compensation payable, the 
proposed rule as submitted to the meet- 
ing in Chicago, without such modifi- 
cation as may be made before tthe meet- 
ing closes, provides that compensation 
of home and branch offices shall be at 
the discretion of the company. In six 
metropolitan districts—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco, compensation 
payable to the general agent shall be 
such as the local executive committee 
shall determine, with the approval of 
the National Conference. Elsewhere 
the compensation shall be 30 per cent. 
on net premiums collected, except that 
where compensation of local jagents 
outside of excepted cities, is limited 
by Conference rules to 15 per cent., the 
general agent’s compensation shall not 
exceed 25 per cent. There is a pro- 
viso that the general agent may re- 
ceive 5 per cent. overriding commis- 
sion on excepted city business other 
than that of the city in which he is 
located. 


Local Agents’ Compensation 


Loeal agents in the six metropoli- 
tan districts named shall be compen- 
sated on the same basis in the same 


Liverpool 


$16,153,068.57 
4,793,978.55 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 


ano T-ondon 
ano Globe 
Insurance 


CIMICED 
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manner as general agents there. In 
excepted cities not exceeding 25 per 
cent., except where by local conference 
rule it is limited to 20 per cent.; else- 
where not exceeding 20 per cent., ex- 
cept where by local conference rule 
the commission is 15 per cent. 

In the six metropolitan districts bro- 
kers’ and solicitors’ commissions shall 
be left to the local committee, with the 
approval of tthe National Conference. 
Elsewhere not exceeding 15 per cent. 
except where the local conference rule 
is 10 per cent. 

Agents Defined 


A general agent is defined as: “All 
representatives, not branch offices, 
however compensated, below the grade 
of a home office, having jurisdiction 
over a territory larger than the town 
in which the general agency is located 


and having supervision over sub- 
agents.” 
A iocal agent is defined as: “Any 


licensed agent through whom the com- 
panies’ policies are issued but not com- 
ing within the definitions of home 
office, branch office or general agent.” 

A branch office is defined as: “An 
office having exclusive jurisdiction for 
fire and/or marine and/or casualty, as 
well as automobile business, represent- 
ing (for any line of business) no more 
than one company or group of affiliated 
companies, or one home office. These 
appointments shall be approved the 
same as those of general agents. Home 
offices are also defined. 


Metropolitan Committees 


To handle metropolitan districts the 
executive committees of the respective 
local conferences shall appoint a com- 
mittee for each distriet, charged with 
the duty of recommending to the local 
conference executive committee rules 
to be effective in each district respec- 
tively and to administer such rules 
when adopted. Such district commit- 
tees shall be under the jurisdiction of 
local conference executive committees, 
which shall submit such rules to the 
Interim Committee of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The Interim Com- 
mittee shall appoint a sub-committee 
to which all metropolitan district mat- 
ters shall be referred with such pow- 
ers as the Interim Committee may 
delegate. 


CITY CLUB DINNER 


A dinner meeting of the City Insurance 
Club was held Tuesday evening. A re- 
port was read showing the wonderful 
success of the Liberty Loan campaign 
and plans were broached for the Club 
to participate in the present War Work 
Campaign. The deer steak furnished 
by William Kinsman, of Johnson & 
Higgins, proved a big success. 


E. T. CAIRNS GOES WEST 
E. T. Cairns, general agent of the 
North-British & Mercantile, is plan- 
ning to spend several months on the 
Pacific Coast in the interests of his 


company. 


Over $155,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T, A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 
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WHISKEY PRICE FORECAST 


Spectacular Rise in Market Which Has 
Keached its Peak and Has Now 
Begun to Wane 


In view of the large whiskey loss at 
Owensboro, which has not yet been 
adjusted, the position of the whiskey 
market, as viewed in Louisville, is of 
interest although what may happen 
now can have no bearing on that par- 
ticular loss. 


The imminence of complete prohibi- 
tion, coupled with the belier that 
higher taxes may cause a marked de- 
crease in consumption, is expected py 
large operators to keep prices at a low 
level. A tew dealers, however, believe 
the approach of prohibition will stimu- 
late the demand and bring high prices. 

The sudden, sweeping downward 
market changes have kept operators in 
a turmoil. A year and a half ago many 
of them would have been bankrupt 
had they been forced to liquidate their 
holdings. Then prices rose and on paper 
some of the holders were millionaires. 


The order stopping production for 
beverage purposes sent prices upward 
until newest whiskies approached $3 a 
gallon in bond. Owners counted gains 
in big figures, and many held on for 
higher prices. The cautious ones un- 
loaded at the peak, however. 


Then came the seeming certainty of 
prohibition for the duration of the war 
and that greatly increased taxes must 
be paid. Prices crashed and brought 
the low levels of today, 95 cents to $1.15 
a gallon. 


There are between thirty and forty 
millions of gallons of whiskey available 
for sale today on which the tax has 
been paid. The present tax on whiskey 
is $3.20 a proof gallon. Dealers say 
they expect the new $8,000,000,000 
revenue bill to provide a tax of at least 
double and probably treble the present 
rate. 


An All-Star Team of 
Fire Underwriters 


The Hastern Underwriter offers the 
following as an all-star underwriting 


team, and will back it against all 
comers: 

Manner ..E. G. Richards 

Dignity. Richard M, Bissell 

Dactes E. 'G. Snow 

Punch Henry Evans 


Hustle.. Harry B. Smith 


Courtesy.. . Hugh R. Loudon 
Bluntness .-Harry Wray 
Daring.... rae ¢ E. C. Jameson 
Cultures neisaseseein: Charles Lyman Case 
Prominence........-. E. M. Milligan 
Learning. ssc. ccceste Frank Lock 
Popularity... ss0ces sc Archibald G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
Mental Agility..... Cecil F. Shallcross 
Intujtion....... ppt eters Benjamin Rush 
Judgmenty.......00. A. W. Damon 
Philosophy........-- Colones Cunningham 
eo Sabha npberinogdae W. Burchell 
Obligingness......+- N. S. Bartow 
Pxperience.......--- Waliear B. Clark 
Vtlivcn cp cajeccarnnes O. E. Lane 
Confidencerresesss. G. Smith 
Taciturnity........- F. (IC. Buswell 
Bamebedecsstins«- ss J. S. Frelinghuysen 
CUrlOSity. raceme. «>. Sumner Ballard 
Brains. .......ceme-s+ Allofthem 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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BATES PRESIDENT GIVE BIG AMOUNTS TO FUND 
Among the first subscriptions reported 
Heads . Underwriters’ Association of by the fire and marine committee or 


New York State—Other Officers 
Elected in Syracuse 


The annual meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State, 
held in Syracuse this week, result- 
ed in the election of Alex J. Bates, 
New York Underwriters’ Agency, presi- 
dent. This was discounted as there 
was no opposition to Mr. Bates. W. 
R. Somerville; London & Lancashire, 
was elected first vice-president. As 
usual the principal contest hinged on 
the second vice-president, which was 
won by George S. Tompkins, Commer- 
cial Union, George Congdon, chairman 
of the. executive committee being also 
discussed for the office. F. M. Smalley, 
Glens Falls, is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 


ROBERT N. IRWIN’S CHANGE 


Robert N. Irwin, of the Niagara’s 
local department in New York, has en- 
tered the former firm of Van Voorhis & 
Gaubert, 138 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn. The new firm will be Gaubert & 
Irwin, Inc. It will represent the Citi- 
zens, ‘Nationale, Palatine, Virginia F. & 
M., Albany, Michigan F. & M., Orient, 
American Alliance. Mr. Irwin went to 
the Niagara in 1894 at the same time 
as Harold Herrick, its former president. 
Mr. Irwin has been with the company 
continuously for 24 years and has been 
head of the local department since 
April, 1918. This change becomes 
etfective December 1. The Brooklyn 
firm was started in 1901 by William H. 
Van Voorhis, who is now dead. M. 
H. Gaubert entered the firm in 1910. 


LOSS RATIO OF 3.4 PER CENT. 

One of the fire companies reports a 
New York City premium for the last six 
months of approximately $20,000 with 
a loss ratio of 3.4 per cent. 


How an automobile 

Automobile caused a $150,000 wa- 

Causes Water ter damage loss is 
Damage told by the Aetna: 

A break in the hy- 

drant at Main and Vernon streets, 


Springfield, Mass., when it was struck 
by an automobile, caused damage in 
the J. S. Bailey department store, es- 
timated by the management at $150,- 
000. The three’ floors and basement, 
filled with a heavy stock of merchan- 
dise in preparation for a big sale were 
drenched with water. 

Great pressure from the Little River 
system undermined the sidewalk in 
front of the building, the geyser spout- 
ing to the top of the Bailey Building. 
A small amount of damage was done 
at the front of the Dickieson depart- 
ment store adjoining the Bailey store. 

The Bailey stove had been open 10 
minutes, when the water began to rush 
in from the upper floors, the front doors 
were locked and customers were let out 
at the rear door. 

The driver of the automobile respon- 
sible for the accident was trying to 
make a quick turn on Main street be- 
tween traffic posts when the wheels 
skidded and the front of the car struck 
squarely against the hydrant. 

The second floor windows had all 
been opened and the water was flow- 
ing through them in great volums. Men 
clerks at the store tried repeatedly to 
close the windows, but’ the force of 


the water was so great that no one 
was able to do the trick. 


JONES, 
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JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 


the United War Work ‘Campaign were 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


those of Henry Evans, president of the 


Continental, whose personal subscrip- 40 CLINTON STREET SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
tion amounted to $1,000, with $5,000 for NEWARK NEW YORK 
the Continental, $5,000 for the Fidelity- Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 


Phenix and $1,000 for the American 

Bagle, and Edward L. Ballard, presi- 

dent of the Merchants Fire, who sub- 

scribed $2,500 on behalf of his com- 

pany. These subscriptions were placed . 
by the sub-committee assigned to fire 

insurance of which J. J. Hoey, vice- 

president of the Continental, is chair- 

man. 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
« THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


cHAS &. POST, U. S. Mer. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. dgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


THE YORKSHIRE © vorx, sxe 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH 
ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 


SUES A MUTUAL 

A. J. Kiernan, of Poughkeepsie, has 
sued the Farmers’ Town Mutual, of 
Clinton, N. Y., which carried $3,825 in- 
surance on his eight buildings in Clin- 
ton, which were destroyed by fire. The 
London & WULancashire and Phoenix 
immediately paid their losses, but the 
mutual welked, after the loss had been 
determined by award. 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


TO OPEN BROKERAGE OFFICE 

The New Hampshire Fire is planning 
to open a brokerage office in New York 
for the binding of fire business through- 
out the United States. Announcement 
is expected in the near future of the 
company’s appointment in this connec- 
tion. 


PRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., New Yor 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, N. C.; oi oe Near are 
Dargan & Turner, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISI AINA and MUSSIISSIPPH, Jas. B. Ross, New 
Orleams, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; McClure Kelly and 
McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


E. F. FLINDEL RECOVERING 

E. F. Plindel, agent and underwriter, 
who has been seriously ill with pneu- 
monia for several weeks, has passed 
the crisis and is recuperating at his 
home in Summit, N. J. 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 
95 WILLIAM STREET 


WEST GOING TO COAST New eR oe 

E. W. West, vice-president of the 

Glens Falls, was in New York City this 

week previous to making a trip to 

Canada following which he expects to 

visit the Pacific Coast offices of the 
company. 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. ¥e 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. CHANGES 

Several important appointments will 
be announced by Fred S. James & Co. 
on Thursday of next week. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


eran ss Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


F. H. een peete Pres. 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Ine. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


68 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. NATIONAL INS. CO. 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE. INS. CO. MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 


LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


Head Offices: 
411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We can offer to Agents and Brokers special facilities on surplus lines 


throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Railroad Director’s Recent Ruling | 
Severely Handicaps Merchants ; 
Engaged in Coastwise Trade 


The Director General of Railroads, 
having control of all the rail lines in 
the United States has also been given 
control of all coastwise steamship lines 
operating along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts of the United States, which 
formerly ran in connection with rail- 
roads, and according to recent circu- 
jars published, a bill of lading insur- 
ance will be issued, insuring both 
marine and war risks, and the shipper 
will be compelled to pay for this 
additional coverage in the freight 
charges. 


It was originally reported that the 
Government would assume both marine 
and war risk, but it seems that the 
marine risk will not be assumed by the 
Government, as a large New York 
marine brokerage firm has been in the 
market during the past week offering 
insurance on merchandise against 
marine risk in the name of the Di- 
tector General of Railroads, operating 
the Southern Pacific Steamship Co., 
Mallory Steamship Co., Clyde Steam- 
ship Co., Ocean Steamship Co}, of 
Savannah, Merchants & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Co., Southern Steamship Com- 
pany. The rates offered are extremely 
low, and a very large number of the 
most prominent marine underwriting 
offices in this city have declined to 
participate in this contract. 

In our recent articles, we have called 
attention to the increased number of 
losses that marine underwriters would 
be called upon to pay, on account of 
war conditions, and these remarks have 
been justified by the number of losses 
which have occurred since they were 
published. After war conditions dis- 
appear, which we trust will be in the 
near future, a large number of casual- 
ties will occur which have not occurred 


heretofore, due to lack of experience of 


navigating officers, as on account of 
our increased mercantile marine, some 
of our best coastwise navigators have 
been given berths on more important 
vessels going overseas, and the young- 
er and less experienced navigators 
have been placed in charge of coast- 
wise navigation, and until they are 


- properly seasoned, a great many losses 
will be incurred by underwriters writ- 


ing this class of business. 
seems to be shared by a majority of- 


This view 


the trained and experienced offices, 
who have had years of experience in 


- this class of business. 


There is another phase of this bill 
of lading insurance which works a 
great deal of hardship to merchants 
and manufacturers of the United 


States, who are compelled to accept 


bill of lading insurance. Bill of lading 
insurance is not the most satisfactory 
form of coverage for a shipper or con- 
signee to accept, as heretofore each 
individual shipper or consignee had his 


own open policy placed with a reliable 


and reputable company. ‘The form of 
insurance was drawn to cover each 
specific shipper’s or consignee’s re- 
quirements for the particular trade 
that he was engaged in. It covered 
from warehouse to warehouse, and in- 
sured him from the time the goods 
were shipped from the factory, mill 
cr warehouse at point of shipment un- 
til the merchandise was delivered to 
to consignee at point of destination, 
and if the goods shipped required the 
risk of theft and pilferage that feature 
was taken care of. 


Under the bill of lading form of in- 
surance, the liability only attaches from 
the time the steamship company’s re- 
ceipt is given and ceases after the 
legal time expires for the consignee 
to remove his goods from the dock at 
port of destination. If, through some 
oversight, he does not receive his no- 
tice or there is a shortage of truckmen 
and the goods remain on dock over the 
legal limit prescribed in the bill of lad- 
ing, he will be uninsured. 


It might be said that if the goods 
are shipped by rail and water, the lia- 
bility is assumed from the moment the 
railroad bill of lading is signed, and 
that he could recover his claim from 
the railroad company. This is not a 
fact. There are numerous decisions on 
our statute books where the liability of 
railroad companies is limited; acts of 
God and casualties beyond their control 
are not recoverable. 


Take in the case of the Johnstown, 
Pa., flood, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was relieved of millions of dollars of 
liability by the decision of the Courts, 
for merchandise destroyed in their cars 
which were on the tracks in territory 
tl.rough which the fiood passed, and 
the Courts decided that this was an 
act of God which was beyond their 
control, and there was no liability. 

The Milwaukee dock fire was a case 
where merchandise on dock was de- 
stroyed by a fire originating outside of 
the premises of the railroad company, 
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Marine and War Risk Insurance 
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C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 
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which spread to the dock and destroyed 
the merchandise, and the railroad com- 
pany was exempted from the liability 
for this loss on the ground of the fact 
that it was a fire which did not origi- 
mate on their premises, and was be- 
yoad cheir control, they having taken 
every precaution to prevent its spread- 
ing, and had proper fire apparatus on 
their dock. 

Only in recent years, during the last 
hurricane, the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s docks at Galveston were flood- 
ed. They carried a policy of marine in- 
surance in companies in the United 
States, which protected them against 
loss of this kind, and they were desir- 
ous, in fact were ready, to pay to, ship- 
pers of merchandise under insured bill 
of lading, loss occasioned by the hurri- 
cane at Galveston, for which they were 
protected under policies of insurance, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion prohibited them from paying such 
losses, even though they had issued an 
insured bill of lading, on the ground 
that the loss was occasioned by an act 
of God, over which they had no control, 
and for which there was no legal re- 
sponsibility on their part. 

The cases cited prove conclusively 
that in order for a shipper or a con- 
signee to be fully protected or to be 
put in the same position as if he had 
his own. policy of insurance, it will be 
necessary for him to take out another 
policy of insurance to cover the losses 
mentioned, which he cannot collect un- 
der the insured bill of lading which has 
been issued to him by the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads. Therefore, the mer- 
chants of the United States, in order 
to protect their own interests, should 
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protest to the proper authorities 
against being compelled to take im- 
proper security to protect themselves 
for losses which they might sustain. 

There is another serious question 
for the merchants of the United States 
to consider, which is: are they ob- 
taining this insured bill of lading at 
the same rate of premium which the 
Director General of Railroads is pay- 
ing to the marine insurance companies 
who have accepted it from him? Here- 
tofore, when the lines mentioned were 
operated by independent corporations 
they did not compel shippers to accept 
an insured bill of lading, but some 
shippers who did not have a policy of 
marine insurance, or whose business 
was not large enough to warrant their 
carrying such insurance, applied to the 
Line for an insured bill of lading. The 
Line in question charged them a rate 
in excess of what they paid, and at the 
end of the year had a handsome profit 
out of their insurance account. They 
claimed they were justly entitled to 
make this profit as they were in the 
Same position as a man buying mer- 
chandise wholesale and selling them re- 
tail. They bought their insurance 
wholesale and parceled it out retail. 
The question is, Has the Government 
the same right? 


OBSERVER. 
JAPANESE MARINE WRITINGS 
Fire Companies Rapidly Becoming 


Accustomed to Writing This Line 
—Growth of Business 


According to the Japan Year Book, 
the starting by the Japanese fire com- 
panies of various insurance businessés, 
chiefly marine, is a new feature. The 
combination of fire with marine is 
now the rule. In 1916 the Nippon 
Fire started its marine department, 
and other companies are following 
suit. The Nippon also opened a burg- 
lary branch, the first in Japan. The 
same company has done accident busi- 
ness for some time. 

Results of domestic marine business 
expressed in 1,000 yen: 


Pre- Claims Poli- 
Year miums paid cies Amount 
IKD 0 ie siee 6,622 3,552 22 75,039 
1918 seeshi4 v8 8,262 4,202 24 92,322 
TODA itis ic istvress 10,067 5,967 26 97,835 
TOUS. 5 sth a alt ve : ee 39 189,549 
N16, S ircee es 085 47 299,544 
FOREIGN Mz AR INE BUSINESS 
1913. sccissess 697 406 4,458 13,019 
TOURS. wi iveneee 1,139 399 8,764 26,273 
1985s scaavaies 1,576 679 8,136 25,972 


PHILADELPHIA RATES 
Philadelphia daily newspapers carry 
a story to the effect that because of | 
poor fire fighting equipment insurance 
rates in Philadelphia may be raised, 
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Arguments for 
Commission Rule 


FOR AUTOMOBILE CONFERENCE 


Thorough Housecleaning By Special 
Committee—Not Seeking to Impose 
Method of Operation 


Necessity for a Conference Commis- 
sion Rule is being considered by the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference in Chicago this week. A 
large delegation of Conference and non- 
Conference company men are on hand. 
The West approves the rule while the 
South is against it. The Hast is ap- 
parently divided and there will be 
plenty of argument. It is pointed 
out that the privilege of appointing 
State or general agencies, original- 
ly granted to take care of mem- 
bers such as the marine companies 
which had no local agency plant, has 
through competition for business 
spread among fire companies also. 

Tihe essence of the State Agency 
Committee’s purpose is a _ thorough 
housecleaning, for which purpose a 
special committee is recommended, to 
be few in number and to be appointed 
by each local conference and by the 
National Conference. 


Restrictions Appear Drastic 


In submitting the proposed rule it is 
declared as the committee’s intention 
not to impose a method of operation 
upon a company but to require that 
each company shall, for the automobile 
as well as the fire business, abide by 
that method which it has already 
chosen for itself. The rule places cer- 
tain restrictions upon a company’s 
method of doing business which on 
their face seems drastic. 

The more obvious method of regu- 
lating State agencies, by imposing a 
local commission rate upon local busi- 
ness and permitting an over-riding 
commission on field business, was re- 
jected from the proposed rule, because 
of what is regarded as the fluid nature 
of automobile lines, especially in and 
near large cities; also because of the 
extraordinary competitive conditions 
prevailing in business requiring no di- 
vision among companies, and in the 
conviction of the marine ‘companies 
that many of their present old connec- 
tions would be impossible to them upon 
this Lasis. 


Cost Always Rising 


It is claimed that wherever state 
agencies have appeared, one or other 
of two results has followed. In states 
with no field, such as Maryland or 
Rhode Island, where the ease of ap- 
pointing a state agent is proportional 
to the “hypocrisy” of his title, all com- 
panies have met competition by the 
creation of high commissioned appoint- 
ments, and so raised the cost of busi- 
ness to everybody, to nobody's advan- 
tage. In states with an important field 
it is held in favor of the rule as pro- 
posed, that the companies unable to 
grant such appointments have seen 
their agencies raided in the best cities 
and that no territory under the juris- 
diction of the Conference has escaped. 
The Western Conference members have 
declared that they must have a remedy 
for this situation and in-the Hast crises 
were faced in certain cities, such as 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Providence. 
Similar complaints also came from the 
Pacific Coast. While certain fire com- 
panies threatened to withdraw if state 
agents were longer permitted, marine 
companies protested ‘that they could 
operate only through state agents. 

Where Danger Lies 

It is said in advocacy of the pro- 
posed rule that unrestricted privilege 
of state agencies will create danger- 
ous competition and extravagant ex- 
penditure fatal to sound rate making 
and finally endanger the business of 
stock companies. To flatly prohibit 
state agencies to marine companies 
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would cause the end of co-operation 
by them. Therefore a less drastic 
course is sought. The peril of state 
agencies among marine companies is 
less than it is multiplied among the 
much larger number of fire companies. 
Another argument is that the conse- 
quences of state or general agency ap- 
pointments among fire companies are 
disastrous directly in proportion as 
such appointments depart from the 
agency plan and system of operation 
ot the fire business, since such depart- 
ure necessarily means the invasion of 
somebody else’s system. In the few 
cases where a fire company operates 
a certain territory for fire business 
through a general agency and has no 
other method of operation therein, it 
is set forth that an equal appointment 
for automobile business cannot be de- 
nied and need not be productive of 
evil. 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS ADMITTED 


Northern Underwriting Agency U. S. 
Manager—Wemple & Co. Mana- 
gers of Fire Department 


The Insurance Department of New 
York this week licensed the Nor- 


wegian Atlas Insurance Co. of Chris- 


tiania, Norway, for fire and marine 
business. The Norwegian Atlas has 
appointed the Northern Underwriting 
Agency, Inc., its United States man- 
ager and the Empire Trust Co., its 
United States trustee. Wemple & Co., 
Inc., have been appointed managers of 
the fire department of the company. 
It has deposited $1,000,000 with the 
New York State Department and its 
United States truscee. 

The Norwegian Atlas has already 
started to underwrite marine business 
through the Northern (Underwriting 
Agency, Inc., who are also marine 
managers for the Jefferson, Liberty 
Marine and North Atlantic. The fire 
underwriting of the company will be 
limited to re-insurance business only. 


UNDERWRITER 
Opposes Automobile 
Conference Rule 


BAD FOR METROPOLITAN LINES 


Asks Fifteen Per Cent. for Brokers— 
Local Committees Claimed Biased 
— Disloyalty Charged 


This is how some automobile writing 
companies with headquarters in New 
York view the proposed Conference 
Commission Rule. They say they do 
not understand the necessity for such 
a drastic change and that the proposi- 
tion plainly contemplates an increased 
commission in country-wide territory. 
Conference member companies are 
asked to place themselves in the hands 
of local committees and be governed 
by their actions in so far as the metro- 
politan districts are concerned. 

Says Power is Autocratic 


This does not appeal to some of the 
companies which suggest that the in- 
terests of all concerned would be bet- 
ter conserved if the responsibility for 
all rules governing commissions were 
confined to a committee composed of 
members of the National Couference. 
Their interests are country-wide while 
a local committee’s is local. There, it 
is held, their rulings would be equit- 
able and free from criticism, which 
would not be the case if a local com- 
mittee were endowed with the auto- 
cratic power proposed. 

“Scraps of Paper” 


A company which does not make a 
practice of appointing general agents, 
but has been obliged to go outside its 
fire agency plant to obtain automobile 
business, objects to the proposed meth- 
od for general agency appointments by 
a fire company. 1 

It is held that companies like this, 


which recently entered the automobile, 


field, are obliged to fight hard for the 
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little business they can secure, partic- 


ularly when they live up to the rules 
and regulations of the Conference. The 
proposed rules and regulations are dras- 


-tie enough but- when coupled with the 


fact that there are a number of mem- 
ber companies “who regard their agree-’ 
ments as mere scraps of paper” these 
companies claim that they have enough 
to contend with and they resent being 
asked to place themselves in the hands 
of others whom they regard as disloyal. 
Fear Outside Companies 

Under the proposed rule, they say, — 
there is nothing to hinder an outside 
company from entering New York, ap- 
pointing a general agent for fire and 
automobile at a higher rate of commis- 
sion than home ‘companies which do not 
operate through general agents, and. 
grab off the bulk of the automobile 
business. The result would be that 
present agency connections would be 
broken, outside companies secure the 
cream and home companies be left ini 
the lurch, 


Older Companies Favored 


One company official says that his. 
agents in New York City do not repre- 
sent his fire department. -Under the 
present rules he is not allowed to pay’ 
them more than 25 per cent. for their 
business. They in turn are obliged to 
pay twenty per cent. to the broker, 
Agents cannot handle this class of busi- 
ness on a five per cent. margin and 
show a profit. It is plainly evident, 
says ‘this manager, that the present 
commission rule was promulgated in 
the interests of several of the older 
automobile writing companies which do 
not operate in the Metropolitan District 
under the agency plan, but secure their 
business from brokers direct. In this 
manager’s opinion all metropolitan dis-. 
tricts should be placed upon a commis- 
sion basis of 25 per cent. to agents and 
15 per cent. to brokers, thereby reduc- 
ing the acquisition cost which he con- 
siders of vital interest to all Confer- 
ence companies. 


FEDERATION MEETING PLANS 


Joint Session With Casualty Agents 
To Be in New York December 
2 and 3 


The annual conventions of the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federa- — 
tions, the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents and the annual 
mieeting of the Insuranice Federation of 
the State of New York will be held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
December 2 and 3. ; 


The National Council will meet on 
the morning of December 2 and the 
Casualty Agents’ Association will hold 
its general meeting in the afternoon. 
The New York Federation will meet on 
the morning of December 3 with a gen- 
eral meeting of the National Council 
in the afternoon. 

The active officers of the National 
Council of Insurance Federations are 
James W. Henry, Pittsburgh, president; 
W. G. Wilson, Cleveland, chairman of 
the executive committee; Mark T. Mc- 
Kee, Detroit, secretary; and G. By 
Turner, Indianapolis, counsel. 


The officers of the National oe 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents are 
Charles H. Burras, Chicago, president; 
George D. Webb, Chicago, chairman of 
the executive committee; and Donald 
M. Wood, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

The officers of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of the State of New York are Hd- 
gar M. Griffiths, Albany, president; A. 
C. Hegeman, New York City, chairman 
of the executive committee; and Stan- 
ley L. Otis, New York City, executive 
secretary. 


HENRY MADEIRA DEAD 

Henry Madeira, member of Louis C. 
Madeira & Sons, an old insurance a 
in Philadelphia, is dead. : 


a 
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Jewelry Tax Affects 
Burglary Rates 


VIEWS OF TRAVELERS OFFICIAL 


Premium and Loss Conditions Covered 
—1917 Results Worse Than Those 
of Present Year 


F. S. Garrison, assistant secretary of 
the Travelers Indemnity, has prepared 
for his company a statement of advanc- 
ing burglary losses and the effect upon 
the loss ratio of war-time valuations. 
Mr. Garrison says: 

In 1917 the total burglary premiums 
written in the United States and Canada 
amounted to $6,470,927, of which $159,- 
858 was Canadian business. 

In 1916 the premiums amounted to 
$5,406,954, of which $118,672 was Can- 
adian business. Therefore, the increase 
during 1917 was $1,063,973, of which 
$41,186 was Canadian business. In 


other words, the total increase was 
approximately 20 per cent. This was 
the largest increase ever made in one 
year and was due principally to the 
large amount of messenger and pay- 
master-robbery policies written to cover 
payrolls which were unusually large 
because of war activities. 

The burglary business of all compa- 
nies for the year 1917 was divided in- 
to classifications approximately as fol- 
lows: 


Per Cent. 
Lal ee 0S | 58 
Messenger paymaster, and 
OimCce LTODPery ... 20s. .s% 15 
MRSMEMEIEE Es Silnvs salle, 6 6,.s:9.¢ oie.6 610 are 11 
Mercantile open stock...... 9 
Mercantile safe ............ 7 


There were larger policies than usual 
in the bank business, owing to increased 
amounts of insurance covering Liberty 
Bonds; and there was also some in- 
erease in the mercantile-safe business, 
owing to covering of Liberty Bonds and 
Thrift Stamps, as well as increased 
payrolls which were kept in safes dur- 
ing the nights preceding paydays. 


Warehouse Business 


A considerable volume of business 
in the mercantile-open-stock line was 
written on leather and other goods 
held in warehouses, awaiting shipment 
abroad, and it is estimated that the 
premiums on this class alone were in- 
creased from forty to fifty thousand 
dollars during the year. 

As nearly as can be estimated, how- 
ever, there was only a normal increase 
in the residence business. There 
should have been a greater increase in 
this line, because of the increased value 
of jewelry and practically all house- 
hold éffects, but the insuring public is 
evidently slow to recognize the neces- 
sity for additional insurance and does 

not wake up until losses have been 
sustained which exceed the policy 
limits. 

As nearly as can be estimated, the 
business of all companies for the first 
eight months of 1918 will show an in- 
crease of from fifteen to twenty per 
cent.* 

The loss ratio for the year 1917 was 
rather high, the total for all companies 
having increased about 6 per cent. over 
1916. Losses increased on bank burg- 
lary risks, as well as mercantile and 
residence risks. 

The mercantile-open-stock loss ratio 
was exceedingly high owing to the ex- 
ceptionally bad experience on silks and 
similar goods. 


Residence Losses Up 
Residence losses also increased more 
(Continued on page 23) 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 
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Life Companies and 
Disability Clauses 


MOVEMENT SURE TO SPREAD 


President Hamilton, of Federal Life, 
Says Tendency of Times is 
Multiple Cover 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, in discussing disability 
and accident insurance as an asset to 
the life insurance agent said to the 
Association of life agency officers of 
Chicago last week that life insurance 
companies must inevitably sell policies 
with total disability and double indem- 
nity premiums. He said in part: 

“You all are familiar with the fact 
that the tendency of the times is for 
life insurance companies to write acci- 
dent insurance in connection with life 
insurance. We have several recent ex- 
amples of old, large, conservative, well 
managed, successful life insurance 
companies embarking in the allied 
multiple line field. And more are yet 
to follow. Why is this? Is it because 
the managements of these companies 
are dissatisfied with their past achieve- 
ments? I think manifestly not. I 
believe it is because they have become 
convinced that the writing of allied 
multiple lines affords an enlarged op- 
portunity for extending a much need- 
ed service to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. I believe they ‘have 
found that there is a genuine and well 
defined demand from policyholders for 
the allied multiple line service. I be- 
lieve the wide-a-wake agent is fully 
alive to the desirability and necessity 
of his company extending this allied 
multiple line service if it is to make the 
most of its opportunities and meas- 
ure up fully to its duties and respon- 
sibilities. The necessity of charging 
an adequate premium and maintaining 
sufficient extra reserve for all accident 
coverage is manifest. 

Agent Wants To Sell Complete 
Coverage 

“Based upon my observation, study 
and experience, I have no hesitation in 
saying that in my judgment ‘Disability 
and Accident Insurance’ as herein de- 
fined is an ‘asset’ of exceeding value 
to the alert, studious, capable, reliable 
life insurance agent. Disability and 


. Double Indemnity provisions, properly 


drawn, are very valuable and safe ad- 
juncts to a life insurance policy. I ven- 
ture to predict that the time is approach- 
ing and very rapidly, too, when the able, 
well informed, conscientious life in- 
surance agent will be reluctant to sell 
his ‘prospect a life insurance policy 
without at the same time protecting 
him with ‘Total Disability and Double 
Indemnity’ provisions as well; may- 
hap also with weekly indemnities 
for loss of time and earnings caused 
by accident and/or illness. 

“Tt ig a very serious and distressing 
experience for a conscientious life in- 
surance man, be he agent or company 
official, to witness the lapse of a policy 

(Continued on page 22) 
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rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 
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Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 
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Automobile Hazard 
Classifications Up 


MEETINGS NOW ON IN CHICAGO 


Work of Standardization in Preliminary 
Stage—Some Results Indicating 
Scope of This Work 


Much time thas been given this week 
to the second meeting of the Automo- 
bile Council of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, for the discussion of an auto- 
mobile hazard classification schedule 
including fire, accident and theft haz- 
ards, with a view to standardization 
in manufacture and equipment of auto- 
mobiles. These discussions occupied 
the first part of the week and preceded 
the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference, Thursday, in Chi- 
cago, and the annual meeting of that 
body today, Friday. 

Chassis Classified 

The classifications as prepared by 
the casualty department engineer of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories will be dis- 
cussed in detail and the Conference 
Committee which had this matter in 
charge will make a report. 

Growing out of the discussion of this 
subject at a meeting held in Chicago 
last August, a schedule has been pre- 
pared covering the classification of 
automobile chassis according to com- 
parative fire, accident and theft haz- 
ards. To form a basis for discussion 
and to avoid complication the schedule 
has been confined to the chassis. This 
was done with a view to determining 
its feasibility and fairness. It is pos- 
sible to extend this schedule of credits 
and charges to bodies also. 

In consideration of fire, theft and 
accident hazards the nominal basis has 
been taken as 100, additions and- sub- 
tractions being made in percentages. 
The result under each class is the per- 
centage by which the basis figure should 
be multiplied to obtain the actual meas- 
ure of hazard or safeguard. 

General Plan Followed 

The general plan has been to make 
no additions or reductions for gener- 
ally accepted practice but to make a 
charge for features which are not up 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 


to the present state of the art, and 
provide credits for construction now . 
used or contemplated which is in ad- 
vance of current standards or practice. 
Where devices are termed “standard” 
it is implied that they shall have been 
listed as standard by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Many of the credits of- 
fered would not apply at this time but 
would be an inducement to manufac- 
turers to bring their devices forward 
for examination and testing. 
Results of Some Tests 
In order to check the classification 
it was applied to a number of auto- 
mobiles. The results which follow in 
percentages are approximations and 
do not include detailed consideration 
of electrical features. 
Fire Accident Theft 


WORE ss. 134.0 108.0 125.0 
Overland 151.5 112.75 100.0 
KGissiell fae «xt < 102.5 102.5 99.5 
Chandler ..... 100.5 98.0 99.5 
Packard ..... 72.5 91.5 96.0 


In the fire and accident classifica- 
tion tthe charges and credits run all 
the way from % of 1 per cent. to 10 
per cent. In the theft hazard classifi- 
cation 25 per cent. is credited for the 
use of a standard, labled theft retard- 
ant. Other considerations include tire 
locks and identification features. 

The fire hazard is subdivided under 
numerous headings. The first is the 
fuel hazard, consideration being given 
to whether the fuel is gasolene or kero- 
sene. Tank capacity, location, con- 
struction and mounting are all classi- 
fied; also the type of feed, whether 
gravity, pressure or suction. Then 
come feed line and accessory fittings, 
electrical thazards, heat and flame ha- 
zards and “other fire hazards.” 

Under the department of accident 
hazard, there is first the subdivision 
of “Prevention,” which includes the 
braking system, steering system, visi- 
bility, lighting and warning, power sys- 
tem and road clearance. 

“Minimization” includes lights, bump- 
ers, guards and steps. Then there is 
a general classification of accident ha- 
zards also. 


LUNCHEON TO START DRIVE 

Robert Van Iderstine gave a lunch- 
eon last Tuesday at the Downtown 
Club to a number of insurance execu- 
tives, to meet A. Duncan Reid, of the 
Globe Indemnity, and to discuss infor- 
mally the United War Work Campaign. 
B. A. Ruffin addressed the gathering. 
‘Colonel Johnson of the Canadian Army 
made one of the most interesting talks 
that insurance men have heard in some 
time. 


FRANK DU VALLE KILLED 
Frank A. Du Valle. superintendent of 
the payroll audit department of the 
Metropolitan office of the General Ac- 
cident, is reported to have been killed 
in action. Mr. Du Valle went to France 
with one of the early contingents. He 
has been in the local department of the 
General for about five years and had 

many friends in casualty. circles. 


Coroner Says “Carry Liability” 


What Coroner Hoffman of Cook 
County, Illinois, says of running a car 
without liability insurance furnishes 
good canvassing material. Here it is: 


Having held over 81,000 coroner’s 
cases during my tenure of office, I be- 
lieve that I see more of the dark side 
of life than any other official in the 
United States. It is my unbiased opin- 
ion that no person should run a car 
without carrying liability insurance. Not 
only for his own protection, but for 
the protection of those who had been 
dependent upon him, widows, orphans, 
etc. The American people are a thought- 
less, careless people, often placing their 
lives in unnecessary danger. People 
drop into my office daily, seeking ad- 
vice in automobile cases resulting in 
death, as to how to proceed in Civil 
Court action. In many cases they say 
to me: “Here is a widow with numer- 
ous children. Their breadwinner has 
been taken away. They are entitled 
to damages.” 


I know of cases where a man’s life 
savings were taken away from him for 
having run over some one. The owner 
of the car honestly believed it was not 
his fault. He believed the man he 
killed ran into his car. The court and 
jury, however, found to the contrary. 
The owner of the car honestly believed 
it was not his fault. The court and 
jury, however, found to the contrary. 
No person should run.a car without 
liability insurance. 

* * * 


Appreciation of Virgil M. Kime 


The following resolution has been 
adopted on the death of Virgil M. Kime. 
Whereas: The Central Statistical Com- 
mittee of the National Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau, has suffered 
a great loss in the death of Virgil Mor- 
rison Kime, and whereas the intimate 
relations held by him with the members 
of the Committee make it fitting that 
we record our appreciation of him, 
therefore, be it resolved: That the 
wisdom and ability that he has exer- 
cised in co-operation with the members 
of the Committee accompanied by the 
vnselfishness of his services, will be 
held in grateful remembrance. 

* * % 


Good Business Records 


Some good business is being landed 
by the Maryland Casualty’s Hastern of- 
fice. In September E. B. McConnell & 
Co., New York renewed a contract bond 
with $833 premium and a fidelity bond, 
premium $1,033. In Philadelphia, L. J. 
Farley landed a judicial bond, premium 
$885. J. W. Donahue wrote a plate 
glass. policy for $698 premium; a water 
damage premium of $500, also a steam 
boiler policy for $2,679. .E. F. Hord 
of New York renewed a compensation 
risk, $6,500 premium. In _ sprinkler 
leakage T. M. Donaldson, of New York, 
wrote a $2,316 premium and renewed 
one for $973. J. W. Donahue of Phil- 
adelphia also renewed a burglary pre- 
inium of $1,374. 

* * * 


First in Philadelphia 


On the opening day of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan campaign, John Donahue 
and each of his one hundred and nine 
fellow workers in the Philadelphia of- 
fice of The Maryland, made their per- 
sonal subscriptions for bonds, made 
claim for a one hundred per cent. lib- 
erty loan banner, and learned that they 
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were the first insurance office in Phil- 
adelphia to go on record with a per- 
fect score as an all-American organi- 
zation. 


xe * * 
Maryland’s Best Month 


September set a new high record for 
volume of business placed on the books 
of the Maryland Casualty during one 
month. In September the premiums 
written by all departments of The 
Maryland exceeded $1,464,000, a greater 
volume of business than has ever be- 
fore been recorded in any previous 
month of the company’s history. 

* * * 
Conserving Time and Effort 


In appointing the Actuarial Sec- 
tion of the National Reference Commit- 
tee as the Actuarial Committee of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey, the Governing 
Committee and the Department of 
Banking and Insurance have been actu- 
ated by a desire to conserve. time and 
effort. The fact that one member of 
the committee as appointed is not a 
carrier of New Jersey compensation 
business was not overlooked, but since 
the functions of the Actuarial Com- 
mittee are advisory only, this fact was 
not regarded as a governing considera- 
tion. The committee consists of Royal 
Indemnity, Liberty Mutual, Travelers, 
New York State Insurance Fund, New 
Jersey Department of Banking and In- 
surance (chairman). 

* * * 


A Point of Honor 


Because Judge Donald T. Warner of 
the Superior Court of Connecticut was 
a member of a law firm which had 
some litigation against the Aetna In- 
demnity Company he refused to hear 
a case against that company in Hart- 
ford and has transferred the case to 
another judge. 

* * 
Hearings at Perth Amboy 

W. F. Moore will represent the com- 
panies at hearings to be held in Perth 
Amboy before the Ordnance Claim 
Board. It has been ascertained that 
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the insured glass is valued at $110,000. 


The losses were spread over 39 towns. 


and involved 21 companies. It seems 
reasonably certain that the government 
will pay for all damage caused by the 
recent explosions at Morgan. 
- a * 
On Safety Program 2h 
December 2, 3, 4 and 5 the New 
York State Industrial Safety Congress 
will meet at Syracuse. The program 
covers a wide range of subjects. ‘When, 
What, and How to Inspect” is the sub- 
ject assigned to John J. Heelan, of the 
Aetna Life. W. F. Mowbray, of the 
Liberty Mutual, Boston, will talk on 
“Infections, Their Cost in Time and 
Cash.” 
* * * 
Meeting Date Set 
The International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters will meet 
December 4 at ten o’clock, at Hotel As- 
tor, New York. 
es @ & 
Argentina Calls 
A recent Department of Commerce 
report says that Argentina has no 
firms corresponding to what are known 
as bonding companies in the United 
States, and there is great need, and 
should be a profitable opening for one 
or more reliable American bonding con- 
cerns such as are organized to cover 
risks against employees, officials, etc. 
Persons in the United States wishing 
to investigate the Argentine require- 
ments in connection with the organiza- 
tion of a bonding company should ad- 


dress the Ministerio de Hacienda 
(Ministry of the Treasury), Casa del 
Gobierno, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 


which department has jurisdiction over 
such matters. 
2 * * 
H. L. Herrington Out Again 

H. L. Herrington, of the Travelers 
New York office, is again seen in the 
insurance district, having quite re- 
covered from his long illness. He has 
not, however, yet taken up his duties 
at the office. 

* * * 
Offering $29 Policy. 

The Commerial Casualty is offering 
a life indemnity disability policy at $29 
a year. The principal sum is $1,000, 
with $25 a week for accident or illness 
as long as assured suffers total disa- 
bility; $12.50 a week for illness, total 
disability, non-house confinement and 


$10 a week partial disability by acci- 


dent. Women are written at special 

rates. Policies are furnished in un- 

level amounts at unlevel premiums. 
® ® * 


Small Interest in Proposed Rule 


Casualty companies are the least af- 
fected of all carriers in the proposed 
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WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


November 15, 1918 


automobile commission rule being dis- 
cussed in Chicago this week. Of the 
casualty companies the multiple liners 
would be least affected and most all — 
the companies writing automobile also 
write other casualty lines. The pro- 
posed rule provides as follows for the 
appointment of general agents: “For 
a casualty company (meaning thereby 
companies operating their automobile 
business through an American head 
office of department office which 
transacts casualty business): No ap- 
pointment of a general agent shall be 
approved except where such general 
agent represents the company as gen- 
eral agent for casualty as well as auto- 
mobile business.” 
* * = 
Brokers After More Money 
The Brokers’ Association no sooner 
got finished making a splendid record 
in the Liberty Loan drive, than it took 
up the United War Work drive. F. S. 
Little is chairman of the insurance 
agents’ industrial division. The follow- 
ing associate chairmen have been 
chosen: F. C. Carr, fire brokers’ di- 
vision; G. B. LaBoyteaux, Jr., marine; 
Elmer J. Hopper, liability; Howard 
Hampton, fire. 
* * * 
Passes Century Mark 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
now has on its New York office honor 
roll 109 names and one gold star. 
* * *. 
—. B. Quackenbush Very Ill 
Edwin B. Quackenbush, of 92 Wil- 
liam street, who has been ill for a 
number of weeks, is at Roosevelt Hos- 
pital. 
* * * 
No Changes Announced 
No automobile casualty rate changes 
are said to have been agreed upon at 
the various Bureau meetings held last 
week. The subject will come up again 
at the Bureau meeting to be held the 
first days of December. 
* * * 
Statisticians in Session 
The annual meeting of the Central 
Statistical Committee of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau began Thursday in New York. 
Reports of chairmen of sub-committees 
were read as_ follows: Automobile 
Statistics, G. D. Moore; Experience 
Calls, L. A. Nicholas; General Liability 
Statistics, H. Farrer; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Statistics, HE. P. Scheitlin. 
Subjects coming before the meeting in- 
clude: Revision of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Statistical Plan, Adoption of 
Public Liability Statistical Plan, Adop- 
tion of Teams Liability Statistical Plan, 
Schedules W, Plan of Penalization for 
Failure to File Experience, Investiga- 


‘tion of Wage Statistics, Extension of 


Automobile Plan, General Discussion of 
Experience Rating. Major W. M. Ad- 
riance spoke on statistics of the United 
States Government. The statistical 
department as viewed from, the stand- 
point of the manager, the underwriter 
and the claim superintendent, was cov- 
ered by several speakers. 


Life Companies and 
Disability Clauses 
Continued from page 21) 


and the forfeiture of much needed in- 
surance, because of the inability-of the 
insured to pay the premiums owing to 
his sutfering total permanent disability 
or even total though temporary loss of 
earning power occasioned by accident 


or illness. 


“My judgment is that life insurance 
agents and officials are realizing as 
never before the desirability, we may 
well say the necessity, of complete 
coverage; dnd that the writing of al- 
lied multiple lines of life insurance 
and accident insurance and even of 
weekly indemnities for accident and 
ilIness is bound to grow with ever in- 
creasing rapidity as the insurance 
fraternity and the general public more 
clearly comprehend its. great bene- 
ficence, its reliability and its com- 
paratively slight cost.” ate oP 
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Explosions, rising cost 
of glass and insurance 
rate advances have 
brought plate glass in- 
surance into promi- 
nenee for some time. The Aetna tells 
why live agents favor plate glass in- 
suraneée, in this communication from 
one of its representatives: 


How to Plan 
Plate Glass 
Drive 


“Writing plate glass risks is almost 
wholly a matter of advertising perse- 
yerance. Competition in casualty lines 
was brisk in my territory, so I picked 
out one line for a leader in special 
risks, that line being plate glass. 


“T realized that if I could secure the 
majority of plate glass risks I would 
have an excellent opening to write other 
lines of business, as the company with 
which I placed my plate glass insur- 
-anee was noted for its prompt settle- 
ments and service. The. result was. 
nearly every time one of my assured 
had a plate glass loss which was im- 
mediately settled, he would give me 
some of his other insurance. 

“T built up my plate glass clientele 
through mail advertising and personal 
visits. In fact, I devoted one month to 
a plate glass campaign in my territory. 
Following up this drive with one form 
letter and several short business cards 
bearing slogans and bits of humor, such 
as one card which was headed: PLATE 
GLASS ISN’T ALL THAT IT’S CRACK- 
ED UP TO BE. Under this caption I 
dwelt on the dangers of slippery side- 
walks in winter and other window 
dangers. 

“Then I approached all the window 
cleaning concerns and formed recipro- 
cal arrangements with them to adver- 
tise my services in this direction, al- 
lowing two of the window cleaning es- 
tablishments to write risks for me. 
Their results were small, but it all 
helped in the ultimate result.” . 

This live broker plans to go after 
the uninsured this fall with the dis- 
tribution of small window wedges to 
be used on smaller windows to prevent 
the rattle generally resultant in winter 
winds. With it will be a card touch- 
ing on the care of windows and how 
the plate glass in the prospect’s store 
is in more danger during the icy sea- 
son than ever before. 

* * * 


Having received from its 
Status of agents a number of in- 
Floor Tax quiries regarding the 
Bonds status of floor tax bonds, 
the Fidelity & Deposit 
says that no new developments have 
arisen in this connection. Some changes 
will undoubtedly be made in the rate 
of tax on certain of the articles on 
which, as the law now reads, there is 
a floor tax; but there are no indications 
that the provision for the furnishing of 
a bond to defer the payment of this 
tax will be eliminated.- 


Of course, until this Act is passed 
by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent, there will be no need for the bond. 
; But in the meanwhile agents should get 

in touch with the most responsible of 
those in their territory, who will be 
_ liable to this floor tax, so as to get the 
applications of such persons for their 
- bonds when the Act finally becomes a 


law. 
* * * 


Some folks wait for op- 


Knocking portunity to knock at 
on the their door, then go to 
Inside sleep and could not hear if 

they would, says the ‘Co- 
ordinator.” The truth of the matter is 


that opportunity knocks from within. 
It is our ability to visualize, then dis- 
criminate, and finally to do the right 
thing at the right time. This training 
of our energies in the proper direction, 
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at a time when our actions will produce 
results, is the opening of the flood gates 
of opportunity. 

The dreamer has his place, but with- 
out action, he is but a builder of air 
castles. It is necessary to get the 
right perspective, then through past ex- 
perience, to so direct our actions that 
our attainment will justify the effort. 

Life consists of effort which can be 
controlled, and of chance which is be- 
yond control. One is the direct action 
on the will; the other is only a reac- 
tion of circumstances. 

We grow in power by doing. Think- 
ing may open the way, but itis only by 
activity properly directed, that we 
build permanently. 

Apropos of opportunity, it was inter- 
esting to see how fire and life agents 
dropped their specialties and took up 
the sale of disability insurance when 
influenza became epidemic. They vis- 
ualized the demand which would be 
created, on account of the fear which 
the newspaper publicity developed 
Then they concentrated their efforts 
and reaped a harvest of applications. 

Only the ignorant will wait for op- 
portunity ‘to kick the door down. 


* * * 
In gpite of all that 
Law of Human has. been ' written 
Life Is about enthusiasm, 
Enthusiasm William G. Curtis, 
manager for the 


Aetna at Albany, N. Y., puts a punch 
into this old subject when he says: 

Enthusiasm is the power back of 
every great success. It is the lime in 
the backbone of every successful dis- 
coverer, inventor, merchant, agent, 
salesman or teacher. If you want to 
succeed—‘Enthuse.” 

Enthusiasm “is the dynamics of your 
personality. Without it, whatever abil- 
ities you may possess lie dormant, and 
it is safe to say that nearly every man 
has more latent power faculties; but 
no one—not even yourself—will know 
it, until you discover how to put your 
heart into thought and action. 

A wonderful thing is this quality 
which we call enthusiasm. It is too 
often underrated as so much surplus 
and useless display of feeling, lacking 
jn real substantiality. This is an enor- 
mous mistake. You can’t go wrong in 
applying all the genuine enthusiasm 
you can stir up within you; for it is 
the power that moves the world. There 
is nothing comparable to it, in the 
things that it can accomplish. 

We can cut through the hardest 
rocks with a diamond drill and melt 
steel rails with a flame. We can tun- 
nel through mountains and make our 
way through any sort of physical ob- 
struction. We can checkmate and di- 
vert the very laws of nature by our 
science. 

But there is no power in the world 
that can cut through another man’s 
mental opposition except persuasion. 
And persuasion is reason plus enthu- 
siasm, with the emphasis on enthusi- 
asm. Enthusiasm is the art of high 
persuasion. And did you ever stop to 
think that your progress is commen- 
surate with your ability to move the 
minds of other people? If you are a 
salesman this is pre-eminently so. 
Even if you are a clerk it is the zest 
with which you work that enkindles 
an appreciation in the mind of your 
employer. 

You have a good idea—don’t think 
that other people will recognize it at 
once. Columbus had a good idea but 
he didn’t get “across” with it without 
much of this high persuasion. 

If you would like to be a power 
among men, cultivate enthusiasm. 
People will like you better for it; you 
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will escape the dull routine of a me- 
chanical existence and you will make 
headway wherever you are. It cannot 
be otherwise for this is the law of hu- 
man life. Put your soul into your 
work, and not only will you find it 
pleasanter every hour of the day, but 
people will believe in you just as they 
believe in electricity when they get 
into touch with a dynamo. 

And remember this—there is no se- 
cret about this “gift” of enthusiasm. 
It is the sure reward of deep, honest 
thought and hard, persistent labor. 


HANDLING GOVERNMENT WORK 


Relative to Government construction 
work, the Compensation Rating & In- 
spection Bureau of New Jersey calls 
particular attention to the require- 
ment that all proposals to issue poli- 
cies or endorsements at the modified 
manual rates, or at the rate for canton- 
ment construction, are to be submitted 
to this Bureau for approval. This im- 
plies that a letter is to be directed to 
this Bureau in each such case request- 
ing approval and stipulating the nature 
of the work, the fact that same is be- 
ing done for the Government and that 
it is necessary to the conduct of the 
war and that remuneration of field rep- 
resentatives is not to exceed 714! per 
cent. of the premium. 


(Charles J. Riter of the Massachusetis 
Bonding in New York has been getting 
his name near the top of the pro- 
ducers’ list. 


Jewelry Tax 
(Continued from page 21) 
than usual in number and amount. 
The average residence losses for thé 
last three years were as follows: 


DOUG peer oles eis 50s ee Be $124.94 
TG. is Ce ee 139.13 
CRUE tess: < SeOReRICRORE ROIS Ot 145.08 


The average loss for the year 1918 
will naturally be still higher because 
of the continual increase in valuations. 
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Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
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The losses in all burglary lines were 
greater as to number, as well as 
amount, in 1917 than they have been 
in years; and this condition was un- 
doubtedly due, in part at least, to the 
unsettled and abnormal conditions 
which prevailed in the country during 
the first six or eight months following 
the entrance of the United States into 
the war. Conditions in 1918, so far, 
show an improvement over 1917 as 
respects the proportionate number of 
losses; and the indications are that 
the loss ratio on the various lines com- 
bined will be lower than that for 1917; 
but it is possible that a further re- 
vision in rates will be necessary for 
the residence lines, because of the in- 
creased valuations of jewelry and other 
household effects. 

Tax Measure 


It the taxation bill now pending in 
Congress is passed, there will be an 
additional tax of 50 per cent. on jewelry, 
which, as I understand it, is on jewelry 
sales; but this will naturally tend to 
increase the value of jewelry purchased 
previously, and, as 49 per cent. of all 
residenee losses consist of jewelry, it 
is quite evident that, if this bill, with- 
out change, becomes a law our jewelry 
losses will be considerably increased 
in amount, even though the number 
does not increase. 
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How the Y.M.C.A. 
Invested Fifty Millions 


HE Y.M.C.A. needs money—one hundred million dollars at 
least—to carry on its war work. . Last year the American 
people contributed nearly $50,000,000 to the cause. How was it used? 


Read this statement. 


No fifty millions ever spent has brought so much comfort 


and happiness to the boys who have left all they hold most dear and gone across to 


fight our fight. 


This money has provided a home for 
two million boys over there and for 
another million on this side. 

It has built and equipped 538 huts in 
American cantonments, 550 in France 
and the building is going on at the rate 
of 100 a month. 

It has rented great summer hotels at 
French resorts for the use of the boys 
on furlough. 

It has provided canteens or stores 
both here and abroad, where the com- 
forts of life are sold at cost. 

It has printed and distributed 
2,500,000 Testaments, 350,000 song 
books and 5,000,000 pamphlets. 


It has provided educational lectures 


attended: by more than a million soldiers 
and sailors a month. 

It has organized twenty-five theat- 
rical companies, who travel the “Y” 
circuit all of the time. 

It sends 15 miles of moving-picture 
films to France every week. 

It has furnished equipment for all 
athletic sports and secured 1,500 athletic 
directors to train the men. 

It has put “Y’’ workers on the troop 
trains, on the transports, at the firing 
line, in the prison camps -keeping in 
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touch with the boys all the way, min- » 


istering to their needs, helping them 
fight loneliness and idleness—the worst 
enemy our boys are called upon to face. 


Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are rimbined in the United War W ork Campaign, with the 
budgets distributed as follows: Young Men’s Christian Association, $100,000,000, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, $15,000,000, National Catholic War Council (including the work of the Knights of Columbus 
and special war activities for women), $30,000,000, Jewish Welfare Board, $3,500,000, American Library 
Association, $3,500,000, War Camp Comimiititty Service, $15,000,000, Salvation Army, $3,500,000. 


Contributed 
Through Division of Advertising 


United States Government 
Committee on Public Information 
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EXCHANGE T0 MODIFY 
A FLOATER CLAUSE 


Application of Co-Insurance on Excess 
Floating Policies With Specific 
Insurance in Force 


DISCUSSION WITH DEPARTMENT 


Companies Willing to Make Change— 
. A Form Applicable in This 
Territory 


An informal conference was held at 
the New York Insurance Department 
a few days ago relative to the ques- 
tion of the application of co-insurance 
on excess floating policies in cases 
where specific insurance is in force. 
The discussion was between Harvey 
Drake, counsel for the Department, 
and Willis O. ‘Robb, manager of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 

The co-insurance clause on the ex- 
cess floaters, known as numbered 


floaters in New York City, allows the 
insured to collect only loss in excess 
of the face amount of his specific in- 
surance. Naturally, the specific insur- 
ance policies are subject to at least 
the 80 per cent. co-insurance clause. 
The insured is very often far from 
fully insured by his specific insurance, 
which fact is the chief reason on his 
part for wanting excess insurance at 
all. 

At the same time, if he is underin- 
sured, the co-insurance clause on his 
specific policy prevents him from col- 
lecting a full amount of a partial loss. 
What he fails to collect in that way 
he cannot collect under the excess 
floating insurance. The loss that he 
suffers is from the operation of the 
co-insurance clause of the _ specific 
policy, and does not exceed the face 
value of the policies containing the 
clause. . 

Companies Willing to Modify Clause 

So far as the companies are con- 
cerned they have long been willing to 
modify the clause so that insured may 
be able to collect under his ‘excess 
floater the loss irrecoverable under his 
specific policies whether it exceeds the 
amount of those policies or not; but, 
being a standard rider the present co- 
insurance clause could not be tamper- 
ed with. 

The same question came up five or 
six years ago. Then it was found that 
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Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Sixty-five-Year Record for 


Fair Dealing and 


Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, 


Commissions, 


Explosion, 


Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


/SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Security 
Resources ample for 
all obligations. 


Service 
Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 


NEW YORK CITY 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
/ transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 


subsidiary companies. 


An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 


not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 


fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


ASK RUSSELL TO 
ADVISE U. 8. SERVICE 
MEN ON CONVERSION 


Phoenix Mutual Executive Made Head 
of New Department, But May 


Turn it Down 


McADOO CONVERSION STORIES 


Messrs. Hunter, Robertson Jones and 
Fraser Working on Forms—Com- 
pensation Rate Schedule, Too 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Washington, Nov. 20. A number of 
painful inaccuracies about conversion 
of soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance ap- 
peared in daily newspapers on Thurs- 
day of last week. 

The papers, for instance, indicated 
that the Government is considering re- 
insuring policies with the regular com- 
panies. No such idea is in the minds 
of the War Risk Bureau officials; nor 
is there anything in the act to warrant 
such a statement or authorize such a 
proceeding. 

Some sharp criticism has been heard 
in life insurance circles about conver- 
sion “without medical examination into 
ordinary life, twenty pay life or en- 
dowment, maturing at the age of 62, 
or other prescribed forms.” This is not 
the law. Instead, the sixty-two -years 
means the age at which men are re- 
tired from the service branches. 

Policies are’ not converted at all un- 
til after peace is declared. 


Another point to be set straight is 
that there are not to be comparisons 
made in Washington between the cost 
of companies’ and Government insur- 
ance. 


The daily paper stories said that 
there would be a saving over private 
company insurance of 17 per cent. 
Cost comparisons will not be used for 
several reasons: (a) in the one case the 
tax-payers are meeting part of the bur- 
den because they are paying cost of 
administration of the war. Govern- 
ment insurance is not taxed. Life com- 
panies are taxed. 

(b) Government insurance is limited 
to certain types of beneficiaries. If all 
the beneficiaries are dead there is pay- 
able at death of the men not the in- 
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surance, but the reserve only of policy 
at date of death. 

(c) Insurance cannot be payable in 
one sum. After conversion it must be 
payable in 120 instalments, same as 
during war. ‘ 

The advisory board of the War Risk 
Bureau is at work on ordinary life, 
limited payment and endowment forms. 
There will be no others. The rate at 
which the premiums are to be charged 
is definitely settled by the law, viz.: 
net premium under American table, 
with 3% per cent. interest. 


Hartford, Nov. 20. It is rumored here 
that Winslow Russell will decline the 
appointment of head of the conserva- 
tion section, Division of Military and 
Naval Insurance, War Risk Bureau. 


Winslow Russell, manager of agen- 
cies of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, and president of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers, 
has been placed in charge of a new 
office created this week by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He is asked to head 
a new “conservation section” of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance which 
springs into being “to advise soldiers 
and sailors holding Government insur- 
ance of their rights and privileges with 
respect to continuing their insurance 
in force after discharge from the army 
and navy.” 

In the meantime, the advisory board 
of the War Risk Bureau, consisting of 
Arthur Hunter, chairman, F. Robertson 
Jones and W. A. Fraser, is at work 
preparing forms, etc., for conversion of 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance. 


Russell’s Work At Washington 

For some months Mr. Russell has 
been devoting most of his time to work 
for the Government. He has been 
principal assistant to Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott, head of the Committee on Per- 
gonnel of Army Officers. It was this 
committee which prepared the tests 
which the army men had to take, and 
which has been so largely responsible 
for picking the right men out of the 
tens ot thousands to whom were given 
commissions. Dr. Scott is well known 
to insurance men not only by reason 
of their support of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Salesmanship Research, of 
which he is at the head, but he has 
addressed several gatherings of insur- 
ance men. and also acts for the H. A. 
Woods Agency, Inc., Pittsburgh, in an 
advisory capacity. Among other recent 
activities of Mr. Russell was his par- 
ticipation in conferences which result- 
ed in life insurance being placed in the 
overseas educational insurance plan. 

Mr. Russell, who was born in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., began his business career 
as cashier in the Boston office of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He joined the Boston agency 
of the Phoenix Mutual in 1898, and 
became a partner in the office in 1891. 
In 1964 he was appointed superinten- 
dent of agencies in the Hartford home 
office, and in 1911 he became manager 
of agencies. He was elected a director 
of the company three years later. 

Last year Mr. Russell was elected 
president of the World’s Salesmanship 
Congress at its annual meeting in De- 
troit. 

Life insurance men are awaiting 
with a great deal of -interest the an- 
nouncement regarding the conversion 
plans. The only public statement so 
far given is that by Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Statement By McAdoo 

“T desire to remind all America’s 
soldiers and sailors that it is their op- 
portunity and their privilege to keep 
up their insurance with the United 
States Government after the war has 
officially terminated and even after they 
have returned to civil life. 


$36,000,000,000 of Insurance 
“More than four million officers and 
men of the Army and Navy are now 
insured with the United States Govern- 
ment, through the Bureau of War Risk 
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Protect 


Insurance of the Treasury Department, 
the grand total of insurance is more 
than thirty-six billion dollars. 

“In its present form, this insurance 
js-annual, renewable term insurance at 
net peace rates, issued against death 
and total permanent disability. Under 
the provisions of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act, every person holding this in- 
surance may keep it up in this form 
even after he leaves the service, for a 
period of five years. All that is neces- 
sary is the regular payment of pre- 
miums. 

“Moreover, the law provides that not 
later than five years after the termina- 
tion of the war as declared by Presi- 
dential proclamation, the term insur- 
ance shall be converted, without medi- 
cal examination, into such form or 
forms of insurance as may be pre- 
seribed by regulations and as the in- 
sured may request. In accordance with 
the provisions of the law, these regu- 
lations will provide for the right to 
convert into ordinary life, 20-payment 


68 William St. New York City 


Neen eee eee ee ee is a valuable right given by the Gov- 
Your Loved Ones 


INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 
For full information, call, write or phone: 


JOHN M. 


RIEHLE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


*Phone 4343 John 


life, endowment maturing at age 62, 
and into other usual forms of imsur- 
ance. This insurance will continue to 
be Government insurance. The vari- 
ous forms of policies which the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance will write are 
now being prepared. 

“Byery person in the military or 
naval service owes it to himself and 
to his family to hold on to Uncle Sam’s 
insurance. It is the strongest, safest, 
and cheapest life insurance ever writ- 
ten. Just as this insurance relieved 
our soldiers and sailors of anxiety and 
misgivings for the welfare of their loved 
ones and protected them against the 
hazards of war, so it will continue to 
protect them through the days of re- 
adjustment and reconstruction and in 
time of peace. 


Advises That Insurance Be 


Force 

“~The advantages of keeping this in- 
surance in force cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. The right to continue it 
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A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 
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Impregnable in Strength 


Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims 


Efficient Service to Policyholders 


Training and Education for Agents 


EQUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
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ernment to our fighting part of the. 
men as compensation for their services. 
If this right is lost by allowing insur- 
ance to lapse it can never be regained. 
When Government insurance is allowed 
to lapse the holder cannot again obtain 
insurance except from private compa- 
nies at a considerable increase in cost. 
Moreover many of the men may have 
become uninsurable as a result of the 
war through physical impairment, and 
if these allow their insurance to lapse 
they will lose the last opportunity for 
their families to have the protection 
of life insurance. 

“The economic value of life insur- 
ance to society is so well recognized 
as to need no argument. The Govern- 
ment now has in force upon the lives 
of four million American citizens who 
have fought its battles, a life insurance 
group larger than all others combined. 
Therefore it is manifestly of the high- 
est importance not only to the fight- 
ing men and their dependents but to 
all the people, that the largest possible 
percentage of this insurance shall be: 
continued in force after its holders 
shall be returned to civil life.” 


Mechanism Of War Risk Bureau 

The mechanism of the War Risk Bu- 
reau is as follows: ; ; 

The war risk insurance act is under 
the administration of Secretary Mc- 
Adoo. It is made up of two great di- 
visions: (1) marine and seamen’s in- 
surance; (2) military and naval insur- 
ance. The actual head of the Bureau 
is Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Tove. At the head of the marine and 
geamen’s division’s advisory board is 
Wendon Chubb. At the head of the 
military and naval division is Charles 
F. Nesbit. Over Messrs. Chubb and 
Nesbit is Herbert D. Brown, (chief of 
the Efficiency Bureau) director pro- 
tem. Under Mr. Nesbit are three deputy 
commissioners: Herman Behrens, al- 
lotments and allowances; H. C. Houli- 
han, compensation; and J. M. Gaines, 
life insurance. W. C. Rader is acting 
commissioner of marine and seamen’s 
insurance. The advisory board on all 
military and naval insurance matters— 
Messrs. Arthur Hunter, F. Robertson 
Jones and A. W. Fraser—was appointed 
by Mr. McAdoo and advises with him 
or Mr. Love or the Director on all 
matters relating to the military and 
naval division. Now comes the new 
office of conservation adviser. 

Under the life insurance section with- 
in five years after the proclamation 
of peace by the President all the month- 
ly term life insurance policies are to 
be converted into policies of more 
permanent nature. To the advisory 
board has been referred the drafting 
of such policies. 

Under the compensation section the 
law provides that the director shall 
prepare a schedule of rates for injuries 
of a permanent nature, such as loss 


of hands, fingers, eyes, and tubereu- 
losis, etc. This schedule is now peing 
prepared. : 


Protect Soldiers and 
Sailors ; 
The compensation law also provides 
that no one shall get compensation for 
disability or disease resulting after a 
year from the time of discharge or 
resignation from the army or navy, but 
the director may issue a certificate to 
a man, saying that he had received 
certain injuries or had contracted cer- 
tain diseases during service which may 
develop into disability later on. If so, 
on the basis of that certificate a man 
may draw compensation indemnities 
even later than one year after his dis- 
charge or resignation. The advisory 
board has been asked to recommend 
a plan whereby the director will be 
able to issue these certificates promptly. 


Certificates to 


The largest double indemnity acci- 
dent claim paid by the Equitable Life 
Assurance |Society during the first ten 
months of 1918 was for $9,750. The in- 
sured was crushed in an elevator acci- 
dent. 
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C. A. Foehl Succeeds 
Late Robert J. Mix 


LOCAL PRUDENTIAL MANAGER 


Former President of Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation and Eastern Pennsylvania 
Manager of Company 


CG. A. Foehl, manager of the Ordinary 
Department of The Prudential in East- 
ém Pennsylvania, and well known in 
lifé insurance circles throughout the 
country, has been appointed manager 
of The Prudential’s Ordinary Depart- 
ment in New York City, succeeding the 
late Robert J. Mix. 

Mr. Foehl joined The Prudential in 
May, 1908, and soon his name began 
to figure on that Company’s honor roll. 
One of his most remarkable records 
was to write at least one application 
each week for 170 consecutive weeks, 


C. A. FOEHL 
his highest week producing sixteen ap- 


plications, his lowest two. He became 
just as successful a manager as he was 
a producer, 


Tribute From Pittsburgh 

Before going to Philadelphia, Mr. 
FPoehl was manager of the Company in 
Pittsburgh, While ih that city he was 
president of the Pittsburgh Associatioii 
of Lifé Underwriters. When he took 
charge it had nineéty-eight niembérs. He 
fréatly increased the membership. In 
1909, 1910 and 1911 he was secretary 
and treastirer of the Anti-Rebate Com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Association. 

In a presentation of a clock to Mr. 
Foehl, L. C. Woods, speaking for the 
association, said: 

‘Loyal to his company, he has had 
thé breadth of mind and heart to take 
in all life insurance conipanies, and 
particularly their agents, and in season 
and owt of season, has done his part, 
often at tremendous sacrifice of his 
personal business interests. We doubt 
very much, whether with the possible 
exception of one other, any individual 
has made so great and valuable con- 
tribution of time to the association’s 
work.” 


YOUNG GENERAL AGENT DIES 


Morris J. Fenster, of Travelers in Al- 
bany, a Victim of Influenza 
Epidemic 


Morris J. Fenster of the firm of Fen- 
ster Brothers, general agents of The 
Travelers, in Albany, N. Y., passed 
away on October 19th. His death was 
caused by pneumonia following in- 
fluenza. Mr. Fenster was only twenty- 
seven years old at the time of his death 
and was one of the youngest general 
agents connected with the Travelers 
Insurance Company. In 1917, he won 
an honor medal from the Company 
ranking second for personal production, 
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Don't Delay Ordering the 
SHANBACHER CHARTS 


Just Because the Federal Inheritance 
Tax Law May Be Further Changed 


is no reason why you should delay a moment in 
ordering your set of the famous SHANBACHER 
RESEARCH CHARTS covering this subject. 
Millions of Life Insurance is being sold on the basis 
of the present law, and the moment there is revi- 
sion in that law, should that come about, revised 
charts will be furnished without additional cost to 
you, under the SHANBACHER GUARANTEE to 
provide all revisions up to September 15, 1919. 


For further particulars, address, 
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Sales Agents 


105 William Street! 


New York, N. Y. 


Group Insurance 
Monthly Income Insurance 
Weekly Income Insurance 


All Other Popular Standard Forms— 
Ordinary and Industrial 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


— Branch Offices in All Leading Cities in the United States and Canada — 


Fidelity Mutual’s New 
Illustration Blanks 


PRACTICAL 


VALUE TO AGENTS 


One Column Shows Proportionate In- 
come in Event of Surrender 
Before Maturity 


Experienced life insurance salesmen 
agree that an illustration blank is a 
good thing to avoid, and ‘that when 
occasion does require the use of such 
a blank it should not be left with the 
prospect. Sometimes the illustration 
blank serves a very useful purpose dur- 
ing the sales talk by helping the agent 
grip the prospect’s attention. With 
this purpose in mind, the Fidelity Mu- 
tual has worked out a new set of illus- 
tration blanks and demonstrated their 
practical value by experimental use in 
the Philadelphia Agency. 

The eye of the reader is kept on a 
definite track and the benefits of the 
policy are presented to him in logical 
sequence, with the amount of the neces- 
sary deposits or premiums last in order. 

One new and interesting feature is 
a column showing proportionate income 
in event of surrender before maturity. 
On page two of the policy contract, 
Section 8, three options are offered the 
insured in event of surrender. The 
second option reads, “For participating 
paid-up insurance payable at the same 
time and under the same conditions as 


this policy.” This is a feature that 
few agents have fully appreciated. A 


life income at 70 may seem very in- 
teresting to the prospec: but occasion- 
ally he will hesitate because of a doubt 
as to his ability to carry the policy 
to maturity. This provision, properly 
presented, removes all doubt by assur- 
ing the prospect that he would have 
an income at 70 even though compelled 
to surrender before maturity—an in- 
come proportionate to the paid-up in- 
surance value at time of surrender. 

For illustration, take a $10,000 ‘In- 
come for Life” policy maturing at age 
70. The insured aims at a $1,000-a-year 
guaranteed income. Now, assuming 
that his policy was issued at age 35, 
he would have at the end of the 20th 
policy year a paid up value of $6,330. 
Had he continued his premiums until 
age 70, the principal sum would then 
be $10,000 and the income $1.000 a 
year, or, in this case 10 per cent. of the 
principal sum. Applying this same 
factor to the paid-up value at the end 
of the 20th year, $6,330, we get an in- 
come of $633 a year beginning at age 
70. The income factor, of course, 
varies with the different maturity ages. 
but it is a perfectly easy matter to 
arrive at the result when the guiding 
principle is kept in mind. 

The table below provides a very 
simple formula for determining the 
proportionate income. 


For maturity: 
Age 50 take 61% of paid-up value. 
Age 55 take 6.7% of paid-up value. 
Age 60 take 7.5% of paid-up value. 
Age 65 take 8.5% of paid-up value. 
Age 70 take 10.0% of paid-up value. 
Age 75 take 12.0% of paid-up value. 
ADDITIONAL SPEAKERS 
Major-General Gorgas, J. B. Lunger, 


and John Wanamaker To Address 
Life Presidents 


Among additional speakers for the 
Association of Life Presidents, ‘are John 
B. Lunger, vice-president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, who will 
speak on “A Great National Service— 
How Life Insurance Has Discharged 
its Duty to the Nation’; Major-Gen- 
eral Gorgas, whose subject is “Thrift 
in Health—Application of Lessons of 
Military Sanitation to Peace Times,” 
and John Wanamaker on “The Service 
of Life Insurance as Seen by the Policy- 
holder,” 
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How Insurance 
Pays Its Own Way 


VALUE OF METHOD AND PLAN 


Interesting Illustration by the Travel- 
ers—Cost Met at End of 
55 Years 


Methods obtain the best results. Here 
is a suggestion from The Travelers, for 
a man dependent on his salary or earn- 
ings, showing how insurance can be 
built up and finally made to pay its 
own way, concentrating the cost of the 
insurance with the most prolific busi- 
ness years (between 25 and 55). By 
this plan, at the end of 55 years the 
cost of insurance is practically met by 
the income derived from certain of the 
policies. Individual cases differ widely 
but some method can always be worked 
out that will obtain the results best 
suited to the needs of the individual 
case. 

If we start out at age 25 with $2,000 
Ordinary Life and $1,000 20-Year En- 
dowment policy, we shall have the fol- 
lowing: 


First Five-Year Period. Age 25 to 30: 


Annual 
Amount cost 

20 year endowment pol- 
176) Geet teat, HELENS OOM © $1,000 $41.29 
Ordinary life policy.... 2,000 32.38 


The annual cost between ages 25 and 
30 would be $73.67. pi 

By age 30 it’is expected that a man 
would increase his earning power and 
his family responsibilities in the same 
proportion. Let him take at age 30, 
$2,000 20-year endowment, $2,000 20- 
payment life, $2,000 ordinary life, and 
the amount and cost of this insurance 
added io that of the first period will be: 


Annual 
Amount cost 

20 year endowment in- 
ISUTATMLGE) 2A andibrans @ $3,000 $125.03 
20 payment life ...... 2,000 52.44 
Ordinary life <:.,....- 4,000 69.32 


Annual cost between ages 30 and 35, 
$246.79. 

By age.35 the insured should be 
again able to increase his insurance, 
taking out $1,000 20 year endowment, 
$1,000 20 payment life, and $2,000 or- 
dinary life. The amount and cost of 
his insurance addéed to that already in 
force, will be: 


Between the ages 35 and 40: 


Annual 

Amount cost 

20 year endowment. . .$4,000 $167.84 
20 payment life ...... 3,000 81.75 
Ordinary life ........ 6,000 112.56 


Annual cost between ages 35 and 45, 
$362.15. 

At age 40 a small further addition 
can be made of $1,000 20-payment life 
policy, $4,000 ordinary life policy, and 
the amount and cost, added to that al- 
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ready involved, will be, during the next 
five years, between the ages of 40 and 
45 as follows: 
Between the ages 40 and 45; 
A’mt. in Amnual 


force cost © 
20 year endowment .. .$4,000 $167.84 
20 payment life ...... 4,000 114.91 
Ordinary life ........ 10,000 216.84 


The annual cost between ages 40 and 
45 will therefore be $499.59. 

At age 45 the endowment policy 
taken out at age 25 will mature. Pre- 
miums on it will therefore cease, and 


we shall find the following results be- 


tween the ages of 45 and 50:° 
Between the ages 45 and 50: 


A’mt. in Annual 
force cost 
Clash fest ccm ces) teers $1,000 
20 year endowment 
DOLIGIES 72h. Ries one 3,000 $126.55 
20 payment life  pol- 
Teles so see eee 4,000 114.91 
Ordinary life: ...- 20. 10,000 216.84 


The 20 year endowment which has 
become cash can be safely invested at 
4% per cent. which applied each year 
to the annual cost of the remaining 
insurance will decrease the cost be- 
tween ages 45 and 50 to $413.30. 

At age 50, $2,000 of the endowment 
will become cash and $2,060 of the 20- 
payment life will become paid up, and 
the cost of this insurance will be elimi- 
nated. We shall then have between the 
ages 50 and 55, the following results: 


Between the ages 50 and 55: 


Amt. in Annual 
force cost 
Glass We. tle oe eters a errno $3,000 
Paid-up insurance 2,000 
20 year endowment.... 1,000 $42.81 
20 payment life ....... 2,000 62.47 
Ordinary life ......... 10,000 216.84 


The endowments which have become 
cash will, if their interest earnings of 
41% per cent. be. applied toward the an- 
nual cost of the remaining policies, de- 
crease this cost of the insurance be- 
tween 50 and 55 to $187.12. 

At age 55 another $1,000: endowment 
insurance will have matured, and an- 
other 20-payment life will have become 
paid-up insurance, and the premiums on 
these policies will therefore be elimi- 
nated. We shall then have the follow- 
ing: 

Between the ages 55 and 60: 


A’mt. in 

force Cost 
@ash: <......¢tataeeeren $4,000 
Paid-up insurance ..... 3,000 
20 payment life ...... 1,000 $33.16 
Ordinary life ......... 10,000 216.84 


The interest on the $4,000 of matured 
endowments applied to the yearly cost 
of the remaining insurance will reduce 
it between the ages 50 and 55 to $70.00. 

At age 60: 

At age 60 the remaining 20-payment 
life will have become paid-up. Its pre- 
miums will cease, and the insured, by 
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taking inventory, will find that he is 
possessed, as a result of his method 
of insurance, of the following: 


A’mt. in 
force Cost 
Cash: .J. iy gegen. sei $4,000 
Paid-up insurance .... 4,000 
Ordinary life insur- 
ELT Ge temas gies aker chet 10,000 $216.84 


The cost of the $10,000 ordinary life, 
will be practically met from the earn- 
ings on the $4,000 cash on hand. 

Note: All premiums include disabil- 
ity provision. 


A timely leaflet has been prepared 
by the Globe Indemnity, New York, ex- 
plaining the principal features of the 
new workmen’s compensation act which 
becomes operative in Virginia, January 
1 1918. Copies may be had upon ap- 
plication to the company. 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


TORS. PONE PD ES SS 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


November 22, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34.- 
542,304.08. : 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, | 

Supt. of Agents. F 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY 


Organized 1850 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with ? 
Ww. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW YORK 


Established 


f Aa 
Rant 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his effor 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 


agent’s morale and chance of success. 
Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 


developing the Country’s agricultural 


thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
’ Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


resources, and 


ts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 


favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. 


ee 


i 
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Heads $4,500,000 

| Agency in Memphis 
VY. MOZINGO A FARM BOY 


A. 


Worked His Way Through College— 
How He Was Attracted to Life 
Insurance 


In many respects A. V. Mozingo, who 
is general agent of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life in Memphis, Tenn., is a re- 
markable young man. Although only 


twenty-seven years old he is head of 
an agency which has already produced 
$4,500,000 this year. He is another 


farm boy who made good in the city. 
Born twenty miles from a railway he 


A. V. MOZINGO 


never left the farm until he was fif- 
teen, except to go to a rural school. 
He spent one year in a high schooi 


Worked His Way Through a Business 
College 
'Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
for a sketch of his career he said: 
*During the summer of my sixteenth 
year I wrote life insurance and earned 
enough money to pay my way through 
a term of business college, after which 
I did bookkeeping and shorthand work 
for a few months and wrote life imsur- 
ance on the side, and in this way saved 
enough money to pay my way through 
another term of business college pre- 
paring myself for a business teacher 
and at the age of twenty was given 
the position as principal of the Busi- 
ness Department of the South Georgia 


PURELY MUTUAL 


THE 


THE EASTERN 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


© AMARILLO 


DEWISUM, 


DALLAS, TEXARKANA® 
FT.WORTH, 


THE 
BIG 


TEXAS GREAT 


(HSURANLE 
BEAUMONT 

APT ARTHURS 
COMPANY . 


cyP 


AUSTINe 
SAN ANTONIDe 
*DELRIO 


. 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


College at McRae, Georgia. However, 
1 soon learned that I was not cut out 
for school teaching and began to look 
around for something else, and as posi- 
tions at that time were scarce and 
salaries small I concluded to go in 
business for myself, and as i had no 
money to invest in any line of business 
I decided to go in life insurance as it 
required no actual cash investment. 
During my twenty-first year I became 
a full-time life insurance man and for 
four years solicited business. During 
this time my average annual produc- 
tion was considerably above $400,000. 


“In October, 1916, I opened a branch 
cffice at Memphis for the Jeiferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company em- 
bracing Arkansas, North Mississippi 
and West Tennessee territory. The 


territory was absolutely new to me and 


the ‘Company had only two local agents 
in the whole territory, but during the 
Winter of 1916-17 I gathered together 


-a little agency force and during 1917 


we produced upwards of $2,000,000 of 
business which was produced by my 
new agents with the exception of $1382,- 
000 I produced personally during a 
campaign of ten days in order to be- 
come a bona-fide member of our $100,- 
000 club. 

“T contribute a great deal of my suc- 
cess in building up the Memphis 
Agency, during the past two years, to 
the good name of my Company all 
over the South as regards good treat- 
ment to its policyholders and agents. 
I have handled my men in such a way 
that the majority of them are enthusi- 
astically interested in the growth of 
our agency and they have helped me a 
great deal in increasing the agency 
force. : 

“My motto is ‘He can who thinks he 
can provided he is willing to try hard 
enough,’ and I think that through the 
channel of a fixed purpose or goal with 
a determination to reach the goal, or 
die in the act, is the only way to ac- 
complish anything worth while.” 


CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate 
_ before selecting your 
Company 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Economic Views of 
Life Insurance Mayor 


MEYERS VISITS HOME OFFICE 


Aetna General Agent Head of Minne- 
apolis Municipality—What He 
Says of Socialists 


J. E. Meyers, general agent ‘of the 
Aetna Life in Northern Minnesota, and 
Mayor of Minneapolis, visited the Home 
Office of the Aetna this week, and while 
there was interviewed on sociological 
issues, by Hartford daily papers. Mr. 
Meyers did not run as a Democrat or 
Republican, but on the platform of 
“loyal Americanism.” His slogan was 
“Loyalty to the nation, state and city; 
a square deal for all.’”’ All of his talks 
were aimed directly at the socialists. 
They were against the United States 
entering the war; declaring it “an un- 
holy war’; and were against the is- 
sues of Liberty Bonds and War Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

Mr. Meyers said that the same ele- 
ments exist in the East as have risen 
in the West. He prophesies that the 
same struggle will occur in New Eng- 
land and that the political socialist 
will endeavor to advance his propa- 
ganda all over the country. He was 
very earnest when saying that after 
the war, loyalty and American ideals 
must be taught. He said that there 
are two beliefs that must struggle. 
Under the loyal American plan the in- 
dividual must be left in possession of 
his rights as an individual—the state 
must be secondary. The political so- 
cialists say that the individual is made 
for the state—provided that the poli- 
tical socialists are the _ state. Mr. 
Meyers points out that autocracy and 
socialism come to the same thing. 

Views of Unionism 

His viewpoint respecting unionism 

was interesting. He said that in the 
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West, unionism was controlled by so- 
cialism. He does not agree that this 
is a good thing. He believes in -union- 
ism being controlled by the unionists 
themselves. Much to the surprise of 
many people in the Hast, who view 
with alarm unionism as we see it, Mr. 
Meyers approves the stand taken in the 
main by Samuel Gompers, who, he says, 
“Sees the handwriting on the wall.” 
He thinks that the trend of proper 
unionism will be to advance the inter- 
ests of the men in the unions, and not 
be made to work into the hands of the 
T. W.. W.'s. 


Repeating that he had made no 
pledges or promises, but had been 
elected on his personality, and for the 
loyalty to America that he stood for, 
Mr. Meyers said: “Party lines for 
years to come—certainly for a short 
period—will be divided on possibly two 
issues, although this may not come at 
once. On the one side the loyal demo- 
erat and the loyal republican will stand 
‘or loyal American ideals. The others 
will stand for, or be carried away by, 
experimental theories of the political 
socialists. 

“As now preached in the West the 
doctrine of the political socialists is, 
‘Destroy what now exists, and we will 
build up something in the future.’ ” 

DATING POLICIES 

The Union Central has revised its 
agents’ manual section relative to dat- 
ing policies in part as follows: 

(197) If setthement is taken with 
the application and a binding receipt 
given, the date of premium payments 
in the policy will be the date of ap- 
proval of the application at the home 
Office. If no settlement is taken, the 
premium payments will be dated the 
day the policy leaves the office. If the 
application of either of the above rules 
would result in a change of age and 
if the application and medical exami- 
nation were made on or before the 183d 
day, or not more than six calendar 
months, following the birthday the pol- 
icy will be written at the age at the 
last birthday, and the premium pay- 
ments will be dated to correspond with 
the date of the examination, or some 
date prior to the change of age. If 
the application or medical examination 
was made‘on or after the 184th day. 
or more than six calendar months, fol- 
lowing the birthday the policy will be 
written at the age at the next birthday. 
if more than one examination is made 
the date of the first will control. 

Additional policies requested after 
change of .age of the applicant must 
be written at the attained age, although 
the original application may have been 
made prior to the change of age. 


WITH CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

Reuben A. Myers has been appointed 
special representative for New Eng- 
land for the group department of the 
Connecticut General Life. He was for- 
merly an assistant to L. A. Cerf, Mu- 
tual Benefit. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


 —— — 
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10 Per Cent. of Agents 
Write 80 Per Cent. 


PAPER OF GLOVER S. HASTINGS 


Should Be Code of Ethics for Licensing 
Agents, Says New England 
Mutual Man 


The paper read at Chicago by Glover 
S. Hastings, superintendent of agencies 
of the New England Mutual, in which 
he said that about 10 per cent. of the 
licensed agents are transacting 80 per 
cent. of the annual mew business has 
attracted wide attention in life insur- 
ance. In analyzing the situation Mr. 
Hastings said: 

“This is a startling revelation and 
demands much closer and more ex- 
tended study than most of us have 
given it. 

“Such study is the more urgent just 
now because, looking to the future, we 
can discern as one of the outcomes of 
the war a demand for greater efficiency. 
We must make our agency forces as 
productive as possible. We must find 
a way of measuring the ability with 
which general agents and managers 
perform their function in selecting, 
training, and co-operating with their 
sub-agents. 

“As agency officers, we must plunge 
our methods into the melting-pot that 
we may recast them in a better mold. 
There must be a process of revaluation 
and reconstruction. It must be ap- 
proached with new light and larger 
vision. 

Mr. 

“OConceding, then, that the ratios of 
the Scientific Salesmanship Committee 
—10 per cent. of agents write 80 per 
cent. of the new business—that these 
ratios demonstrate the elimination of 
waste as a* fundamental need of our 
present agency system: What are we 
going to do? 

“Why not be brave? Why not sub- 
tract as well as add? Why should not 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
adopt a code of ethics in the licensing 
of agents? Why not a standard like 
that of Massathusetts or New York, 
modified to meet our needs? 

“This is not altogether a new prob- 
lem, nor is this a new solution, but as 
yet we have faced it as if we were in 
a torpor. The appointing of agents is 
conducted, in the main, by loose and 
unscientific methods. In the ordinary 
course of events, a reform such as is 
here indicated would come _ about 
through the slow process of evolution. 


Hastings’ Suggestions 


Strong Position of Insurance 


“The position of life insurance in 
this country is strong. Rich oppor- 
tunities are ahead of us. To realize 
on them we must stand for a larger 
and larger measure of trained intelli- 
gence. The great reproach is not lack 
of information on the part of the agent, 
but indifference to it. I contend that 
the forces which injure the prosperity 
and compromise the repute of life in- 
surance salesmen are to be found in 
that great number represented by 90 
per cent. t 

“All our companies should unite in 
the exacting and extremely difficult 
process by which the majority of that 
90 per cent. will be either eliminated 
or else elevated above the compara- 
tively unproductive group. A company 
becomes poorer when its interests are 
left in the hands of the incompetent. 
We must give more attention to the 
proper training of agents. Through 
long experience, society has found that 
the dangers of ignorance are greater 
than the dangers of knowledge. Only 
rarely do we find the agent who is 
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‘educated’ into inefficiency. _Upon the 
whole, we may accept it as axiomatic 
that lack of knowledge is the symbo! 
of non-participation in the good things 
of life agency work. : 

“To the extent that the agent of no 
character and little or no knowledge 
and training is displaced—to that ex- 
tent will be the greater reward to the 
man who possesses these vitally im- 
portant qualifications. 

“A new era in field methods will 
arrive when we courageously and ab- 
solutely eliminate the ne’er do wells 
from our forces; when we not only 
realize but act upon the belief that 
our agents are entitled to the broadest 
opportunities and the best advantages 
which a company may offer; when we 
appreciate that it is not merely the 
number, but the quality of the agency 
force that makes it formidable.” 


POLICY FOR WOMEN 


Continuous Instalment 20 Year 
Recommended. For 


Women 


En- 
dowment 


The Milwaukee Agency of the Mu- 
tual Life thinks the continuous instal- 
ment 20 year endowmentt policy an 
ideal contract under which a woman 
can vrovide for her child in case of 
her death hefore the maturity of the 
policy as an.endowment. If she is liv- 
ing at the end of twenty years when 
the policy matures she herself receives 
a monthly income of $10 or more, as 
may be provided, which is to be paid 
to her during a period of twenty years 
certain and as much longer as she may 
live. At her death the same income 
is to continue to the beneficiary dur- 
ing the remaining lifetime of the latter. 
If more than one child is to be pro- 
vided for, the insurance may be di- 
vided into the requisite number of 
sevarate policies. 

The income during the twenty years 
certain will be increased after the 
first year by the interest earned by the 
company in excess of 3 per cent., as 
determined by the rate used by the 
company in computation of dividends. 
This rate for a number of years has 
been 4.4 per cent., making accordingly 
a dividend of 1.4 per cent. from excess 
interest on the balance of funds re- 
maining in the company’s hands until 
the end of the first twenty vears. 

The premiums are payable for twenty 
years only, or until the death of the 
insured if that occurs within the first 
twenty years. If the original benefi- 
ciary dies before the full twenty years’ 
premiums have been paid, the remain- 
ing premiums will be reduced in 
amount. 

Dividends standing to the credit of 
the policy when it matures as an en- 
dowment may be anplied to increase 
the income, or may be drawn in cash. 
Cash and loan values and incontestable 
features are the same as in other 
policies. 

This policy is especially applicable 
to women, many of whom are now 
becoming large insurants. For exam- 
ple: A woman of 45, with a child of 
15, may secure an annuity of $100 per 
month for an annual premium of $1,471. 
This annuity runs to herself when the 
policy matures as an endowment at 
the end of twenty years. and continues 
as long as she lives. After her death 
the annuity will be payable to the 
beneficiary, her child, as long as the 
latter lives. In this way the woman 
insures her own as well as her child’s 
future against adversity. 

The continuous instalment twenty- 
year endowment carries full disability 
and double indemnity benefits. 


PITTSBURGH GROUP POLICIES 

L. C. Woods and H. K. Beegle, of 
the H. A. Woods Agency of thé Equit- 
able Life, recently closed group poli- 
cies on the employees of the H. K. 
Porter Co., and the various Frick build- 
ings in the city. 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


TASSOTS teas sins nementotc eee cee viele ocle'e os hietaenee $ 16,560,439.04 
Milabilities siiciweesass 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus. 2,216,812.76 
TNSULATICE AM ROTO: siete cciits «sino «.0,2:6 «Je» acainielove e's sus viewer 0 eigiole’olsininieo(s)sialeleteteleemrnTa 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization............s+.sseeeeresenereees 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly...........- Get Vivo afin b wcaisie «oe OOO Che 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


REASON Our | 
Policies Sell | 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 


State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good contracts for wup-and-doing - 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
: INCLUDING 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


Received in Income. ...+...54 cts se eee $667,884,000 
Paid Policy-holders ............. i ahetg aves ...- 382,875,000 
Increased its Resources..............++++> ... 215,272,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force........... ... 503,535,000 
THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 
InsIneome.. : . Weare. eee ee wieeve we eres $27,325,000. 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders............. .. 25,337,000 
In New. Insurances... J. iboles)<s +. a leletoua imitans . 119,917,000 


The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
entire income. It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The 
Company had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been 
appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 70.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 

The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan. 


There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept 
| | applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 

Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
‘ and in time of peace. 

The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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‘|| PROVIDENT agents find that 


INCOME POLICIES sell best when they provide for 
the Insured’s own Old Age as well as for the 
Protection of the Family. 


Write for information 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE and TRUST COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


How J. E. Kavanagh 
Hired An Agent 


TALK 


BLUNT AT START 


Told Applicant That Insurance Was 
No Fit Vocation for Drifters 
4 to Tackle 


The Eastern Underwriter has been 
asked to print the now historic con- 
yersation which James HE. Kavanagh, 
the fourth vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life, had with a prospective 
agent in the office of a Metropolitan 
superintendent in the Northwest in 
which Mr. Kavanagh talked bluntly 
about life insurance as a career. When 
Mr. Kavanagh entered the office he 
was introduced to the bright looking 
young man who had come in for the 
purpose of seeking a position as an 
insurance agent in the belief that he 
would like to have a fling at the in- 
‘surance business. This conversation 
then followed. 

_ Superintendent: Mr. Kavanagh: I 
want you to meet Mr. Jones. He thinks 
he wants to be an insurance agent.’ 
- Young Man: Yes, I feel as if I would 
like to take a try at insurance. 


Mr. Kavanagh (sharply): I would 
not do it if I were you. 
Mr. Jones (disconcerted): Why? 


Don’t you think I am cut out for it? 
Mr. Kavanagh: I certainly do not. 


Superintendent (alarmed): I am 
sorry you feel that way. 

Mr. Kavanagh: Are you a married 
man? 

Mr. Jones: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kavanagh: Do you love and 


respect your wife? 
Mr. Jones (emphatically): 
ihe best woman in this town. 
Mr. Kavanagh (with more interest): 


She is 


That’s the way to talk. Were you 
born here? 
Mr. Jones: No sir; in England. 


Mr. Kavanagh: How long have you 
been in this country? 


Mr. Jones: Seven years. 

Mr. Kavanagh: Have you made your 
fortune yet? 

Mr. Jones: O, no sir; I have not. 


Mr. Kavanagh: Since arriving in 


the United States ;what 
have you been following? 

Mr. Jones (with enthusiasm): I 
have had a lot of experience. First, 
1 was a veterinary surgeon; then I 
drove an express wagon; next I was 
a bookkeeper for a wholesale grocery 
concern. For a time I sold oil in Cal- 
gary. I also was in the real estate 
business. My last job was as a printer. 
Mr. Kavanagh: And now you want 

“take a try’ at insurance? 

Mr. Jones: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kavanagh: Well, if you came 
to America to try all the jobs here 
you will have to go a blamed sight 
faster than seven in seven years. This 
country is full of young men just like 
vou, hop-skipping around, never stay- 
ing long enough in one position to land 
right. Now, let’s look the situation 
squarely in the face. For seven years 
you have been at work here and you 
are nobody yet. 

Mr. Jones (with heat): I beg your 
pardon; I am an honest man. 

Mr. Kavanagh: True enough, but 
the fact is you are here, but you haven’t 
arrived. You have no label. You are 
without a tag. When some men in 
this town walk down Main Street 
pedestrians turn to companions and 
ask: “Who is that?” The answer is 
“Why that’s the mayor,” or “That’s the 
leading doctor in town,” or “That’s tne 
man who owns the skyscraper,’ or 
“That’s our most prominent dentist.” 
You could walk the streets for hours 
and no one would turn around for a 
second look, or express any interest in 
you. Because, speaking bluntly you 
are nobody; and, in my opinion, you 
never will be anybody as long as you 
go about trading one job for another. 

Mr. Jones: At first I was offended 
at your cross-examination; but then 
the truth went home. You have sized 
me up correctly. Give me a chance in 
the insurance business and I'll work 
hard. 

Mr, Kavanagh: You will find it diffi- 
cult at first, but if you think at the 
end of two months that this is a h 
of a job you might as well go back to 
your express wagon. 

Mr. Jones: You have convinced me 
that when I make my next change it 
shall be my life’s work. Put me to 
work and I’ll make good. 
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HARTFORD NOTES 


UTEP CY OE CE Ae 
PULL 


The condition of Walter C. Faxon, 
vice-president of the Aetna Life, who 
has been seriously ill during the past 
two weeks at his home in Hartford has 


improved slightly. 
* * * 


Compensation Commissioner Geo. B. 
Chandler of Hartford has resigned as 
chairman of the department of publicity 
of the Connecticut State Council of De- 
fense. In his letter of resignation he 
stated that now the war is over he de- 
sires to get back on his compensation 
job full time. Mr. Chandler was a 
pioneer in the agitation for prepared- 
ness, and the early entrance of Ameri- 
ca into the war, and says he thinks he 
has earned a “furlough.” 

* * * 


O. R. Beckwith, general counsel of 
the Aetna Life, has been elected to the 
Connecticut legislature by the town of 
West Hartford. 

= s = 

George A. Hunt, formerly of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, but now a first lieu- 
tenant of the Twenty-third Infantry, 
United States Army, who fought at 
Chateau Thierry has written Hartford 
friends of some of his experiences. For 
the boys over there he says the great 
question now is what souvenirs shall 
they bring home to their friends. 

* * * 

Capt. Jacob H. Greene, assistant sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Mutual and 
Thos. D. Faulkner, assistant secretary 
of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Co., were captains of canvassing teams 
in the great drive for the seven war 
auxiliaries in the Hartford district. 

* * * 

Leon E. Taylor, special agent of the 
Aetna Life, died at his home in Rocky 
Hill near Hartford last week. 

* * * 

Included in the tribute to peace par- 
ade held in Hartford last Monday, the 
Aetna Life Club, some 600 strong, led 


Mr. Kavanagh: I think you have 
geen a new light. The superintendent 
will give you instructions as to your 
duties and responsibilities as an agent 
of this company. 


by President Nicholas DeNezzo, carried 
off first honors as far as display was 
concerned. An immense truck carry- 
ing a large searchlight followed the first 
platoon, the light playing constantly 
upon the marchers who carried flags 
and upon the white silken banner bear- 
ing the company name. A truck of en- 
thusiastic Aetna employees brought up 
in the vanguard were decorated with 
American and allied flags. 
* x x 

A. Gordon Merry, formerly of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance Com- 
pany, but now in the United States 
Army has been commissioned a cap- 
tain of infantry. 

* * * 

There has been a great investment 
demand for insurance stocks in Hart- 
ford. The life stocks have continued 
their advance with sales of Travelers 
ranging from 725 to 735 and Aetna Life 
660 bid and none offered. There is a 
big demand in Hartford circles for Na- 
tional Surety which has advanced to 
205 during the last week. The bid price 
of the local fire stocks during the week 
has been Aetna 355; Automobile 333; 
Hartford 700; National 333; Phoenix 
360; Standard 50. The life and indem- 
nity stocks have been as follows: Aet- 
na Casualty and Surety 480; Aetna 
Life 660; ‘Connecticut General 685; 
Hartford Steam Boiler 370; Travelers 
730. 


A TWO-EDGED SWORD 


It must not be assumed that the in- 
heritance tax argument is applicable 
only to men of great wealth, says the 
Union Central’s “Agency Bulletin.” Two 
things should be remembered: 2 

1. If a mam should die tonight and 
not leave enough of an estate to be 
affected by inheritance taxes, then he 
would not leave enough to provide for 
his dependents, and needs to create an 
estate at once through life insurance. 

2. If he is rich enough to be affected 
by inheritance taxes then he needs to 
protect the inheritanee by sufficient 
life insurance to pay the taxes and fees 
at his death. 


James W. Reed, a well-known up- 
state life insurance agent, died this 
week. His home was in Marcellus, 
N. Y., and he represented the North- 
western Mutual Life. 


SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 
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Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal gt tage 
in which to insure. Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back o 
every one of our representatives. They will tell you how great an asset 


that record is in their work. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 
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The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


Pa. 


WAR CLAUSE CHANGES 2 
Elli i000 
MUTUAL BENEFIT’S WIRE 


Refund All Extra Premiums in 
Full—All War Rules Are 
Abolished 


Will 


The Mutual Benefit on Monday sent 
the following telegram to its general 
agents: 

“Aj] extra premiums will be refund- 
ed in full. 

“War or travel claims which. have 
arisen or which may hereafter arise, 
will be paid in full, whether extra pre- 
miums have been paid or not. 

“Ajl war rules are abolished. 

. “Applications for new imsurance will 
be considered on a pre-war basis.” 


PHOENIX MUTUAL RULES 


All War Clauses Annulled—To Return 
Extra Premiums—To Pay Claims 
in Full 


President Holcombe, of The Phoenix 
Mutual, has mailed the following cCir- 
cular to managers and supervisors: 

We wired you on November 16 that 
the use of war clauses had been dis- 
continued and also the following: 

1. That all war clauses in outstand- 
ing insurance are annulled; 

2. That extra premiums paid for 
military, naval and relief service will 
be returned in full; 

3. That all claims under policies 
containing a war clause will be paid 
in full even though no extra premium 
had been paid, provided the regular 
policy premium had been paid. 

By this action policies issued since 
April, 1917, will be free from any re- 
strictions regarding military, naval or 
relief service, and the insured will have 
complete freedom of travel and resi- 
dence. In addition the Phoenix Mutual 
will have paid in full the beneficiary 
of every policyholder who died while 
in military, naval or relief service and 
without the payment of a dollar of ex- 
tra premium. 

Arrangements will be made within a 
few weeks for the refunding through 
our agencies of the extra premium. A 

- circular is in preparation for general 
distribution to-policyholders announc- 
ing the Company’s action. 


NEW YORK LIFE WAR RULES 


Clauses Eliminated With Few Excep- 
tions—$5,000 Limit On Persons 
in War Service 


Beginning Monday, November 18, 
1918, and until further notice, war 
clauses of the New York Life will be 
eliminated from all policies issued by 
the Company on the lives of residents 
of the United States and Camada, ex- 
cept in the following classes of cases: 

First—Policies issued on the lives 
of persons in military or naval service 
will contain War Clause “A,” and the 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


maximum amount of insurance con- 
sidered on such lives will be $5,000 
(instead of $2,500 as formerly). 

Second.—Policies issued on lives of 
persons going abroad (if the insured is 
not in military or naval service), will 
contain War Clause “C,” if the condi- 
tions surrounding the case in the opin- 
ion of the Company require it, other- 
wise no clause will be put in. The ques- 
tion of inserting clause ‘“C” and the 
amount of insurance which will be ac- 
cepted will be determined according to 
the country to which the applicant is 
going and the conditions which exist in 
such country. 

As to policies issued on the lives of 
Canadians, the same rules will apply, 
except that Canadian Clause “A” will 
take the place of American Clause “C” 
where the conditions mentioned above 
require a War Clause. 


WAR PREMIUM ELIMINATED 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Takes Off Restrictions 
On New Business 


At a meeting of the officers of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company it was decided that the com- 
pany would hereafter require no extra 
war premium for war service. Premi- 
ums which have already been collected 
will be refunded. Death claimed on men 
who have died in service, but who have 
not paid the extra premium, will be 
paid in full, and in cases already set- 
tled on the basis of reserve, full settle- 
ment will be made. The officers have 
also announced to their agencies 
throughout the country that all military 
restrictions on new business are at an 
end, pre-war limits as to amounts hav- 
ing been restored. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY RULES 


Free Permits to War Workers Going to 
to Great Britain, Ireland, France, 
Belgium and Italy 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
policies will be issued hereafter with- 


out war clauses provided the applicants 
are not now in, and have no intention 
of enlisting for, military or naval sery- 
ice. In the case of any policies here- 
tofore issued on lives other than those 
just noted, the war clause will be elim- 
inated, if desired, upon written request 
of the insured on form provided. Life 
or endowment policies issued to mem- 
bers of the Army and Navy, or to those 
intending to enlist, or who purpose to 
go abroad in connection with war ac- 
tivities (Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., etc.), 
will contain the war clauses provided 
for in the rules which were in effect 
during the war. Free permits will be 
issued, however, to war workers (Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., etc.), and to other 
civilians going to EHurope, but for the 
present these free permits will be 
limited to those going to Great Britain 
and Ireland, France, Belgium or Italy. 

Disability and double indemnity ben- 
efits will not be included in policies 
issued to members of the Army and 
Navy, or to civilian war workers go- 
ing abroad. 

Policies issued with war clauses, or 
with occupational, or tropical travel or 
residence clauses containing a two 
years’ restriction will be written with 
the two-year incontestable clause. But 
policies which do not contain the war 
clause or a two-years’ restrictive clause 
wili become incontestable after one 
year. 


NO WAR RESTRICTIONS 


Elimination By Mutual Life—No Extra 
Premium For War Workers Visit- 
ing Europe 


In a statement to its field forces 
the Mutual Life says: ‘Although ithe 
war will not iegally end until the treaty 
of peace is signed, the company deems 
it safe to issue policies at once any- 
where within the continental limits of 
the United States and Canada with 
wartime restrictions eliminated; nor 
will any extra premium be required of 
new policyholders who subsequently 
enter the military or naval service, or 
engage in the war work of the Red 


November 22, 1918 


COLUMBIA LECTURES 


Messrs. Linton, Rosenfeld, Morris, 
Moir and Hunter Scheduled to 
Talk 


Many inquiries are being received 
about the Columbia University Insur- 
ance Course. The lectures as sched- 
uled up to February 1 are as follows: 

Nov. 22. Annuities. M. A. Linton; 
vice-president Provident Life & Trust. 

Dec. 6. Group Insurance. H. Uy 
Rosenfeld, second vice-president Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. 4 

Dec. 13. Total Disability Benefits in 
Life Insurance Contracts. HE. B. Morris, 
actuary Travelers. 

Dec. 20. Factors Underlying a Sound 
Plan of Life Insurance. Henry Moir, 
Home Life. 

Jan. 10. The Net Single Premium. 
Arthur Hunter, New York Life. 

Jan. 17. The Net Level Premium 
and Loading. Arthur Hunter. 
Jan. 24. Sound (Reserve) and Un- 
sound (Non-Reserve) Plans of Life In- 
surance. Arthur Hunter. : 


PERSONAL LIFE INCOME 

Union Central policies will hereafter 
be issued for a personal life income, be- 
ginning at ages 50, 55, 60, 65 or 70, with 
a minimum premium paying period of 
10 years. To obtain an income begin- 
ning at age 50, the applicant under 
this ruling would be required to apply 
at age 40 or under. 


Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of 
Columbus, or of any similar organiza- 
tion, or who may have occasion to 
visit Hurope on business or for pleas- 
ure, nor will the insurance be subject 
to reduction in the event of death in 
certain cases as it would be under 
policies formerly issued containing the 
reduced liability clause. 

“Policies already issued are freed 
from liability either to the payment of 
a war premium or to reduction in the 
sum insured in case of death, provided 
they have not already become subject 
to payment of such war premium or 
to reduction in the sum insured, and 
provided their holders are not now in 
the military or naval service.” 


PRUDENTIAL TAKES OFF CLAUSE 


President Forrest F. Dryden of The 
Prudential has announced that the use 
of war clauses by The Prudential will 
be discontinued on all ordinary poli- 
cies issued hereafter on the lives of 
applicants not engaged in military or 
naval service, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A, 
or other relief work, thus relieving all 
men of the former draft ages of the 
extra premium. 

Mr. Dryden also states that the pre- 
war limits of amount of insurance will 
be restored in The Prudential on in- 
dustrial and ordinary policies, the only 
exception being in the case of appli- 
ecants for ordinary policies who con- 
template going abroad, the limit of 
amount depending on the countries to 
which they intend going, and upon con- 
ditions in those countries. 


Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 


surance ; 


METHODS in its field work; 


other American life company? 


Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


That the NorTHERN AssuRANCE Company of etroit, Michigan, 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 
slogan is, and always has been, CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Offi e 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from yur. 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
60th Anniversary 


AN INTIMATE VIEW OF COMPANY 


———e 


Strong Personalities Who Helped Make 
Organization One of Greatest in 
Insurance 


By -Henry FRANKLIN TYRRELL 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company will have a “birthday” 
Nov. 25, 1918. It will be sixty years 
old. 

The Eastern Underwriter has written 
that it would like some suitable ma- 
_ terial to run about that time relative to 
its progress, and the associate editor 
’ diplomatically suggests that the human 
interest side be not forgotten. As 
“pinch hitter” for the company, the 
letter was handed me for necessary at- 
tention. 

The material progress of the North- 
western is written into the official 
records of nearly every state in the 
Union. It makes a splendid story of 
continuous success—a story of large 
numbers happily insured; of great 
amounts contributed; of immense sums 
held in sacred reserve and of fortunes 
to be received when most needed. 

All this, however, is sordid. It may 
be expressed in dollars and cents. 


Where Real Progress of a Life Insur- 
ance Company Is Written 


‘The real progress of the Nortnwest- 
ern is written in the homes and hearts 
of its beneficiaries. In my judgment, 
this dominates. The material is sub- 
ject and subordinate to it. 

I believe that there is no institution 
on the face of the earth into which 
money enters as a moving feature, 
which is anywhere near so full of hu- 
man interest as the splendid institu- 
tion of life insurance. It stands proud- 
ly next to the church in the exemplifi- 
cation of attributes which make human 
interest—the attributes of love, protec- 
tion and duty! 

- Why, Mr. Associate Editor, gentle 
Teader and good people all, Life In- 
surance is Human interest! 


But to get back to the Northwestern. 
It was chartered in 1857, and those 
were dark days. Looking back, one 
wonders how the project ever survived, 
but when one remembers picturesque 
old General Johnston, its founder, his 
vision clears. 

Personality of the Founder 

As I figure it, Gen. Johnston was 
born one hundred years too soon. 
Otherwise he would have been a na- 
tional or international character. He 
had the attributes. The war would 
have made him. As it was, he turned 
out to be “pretty good,” although a cen- 
tury ahead of the parade! 

He began his vocational career as a 
- school-teacher—a fact for which the 
_ Tecords do not show that he ever 
_ apologized—then operated a sash, door 
and blind factory; turned later to manu- 
facturing a patent invalid chair and 
finally, like many another rolling stone 
of later days, took up life insurance as 
a dernier ressort. 


_ Gen. Johnston also was what the ir- 
reverent of later days sometimes deri- 
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sively called a “tin soldier’—a. valiant 
representative of the tribe of state mili- 
tants who later developed into splendid 
fighters—and likewise was the gentle- 
man with the red sash who inevitably 
rode the off hearse horse at the head 
of gala day parades: The General was 
picturesque in figure and dramatic in 
action! 

He existed for sixty-three ‘years in 
the quiet little city of Catskill, N. Y., 
content to be “a big toad in a little 
puddle” and smugly waved aside the 
allurements of ambition, if he had any. 
Then suddenly broke out the flames 
of destiny in his venerable heart and 
he started down to the city of great 
opportunities. With him went Henry 
Hazen Hyde and Henry Baldwin Hyde, 
father, son and erstwhile pupils. The 
former entered the agency force of the 
Mutual Life of New York and was for 
many years its general agent at Bos- 
ton. Henry B. Hyde founded the splen- 
did Equitable and Gen. Johnston, the 
Northwestern. 

In this interesting chain of circum- 
stances is disclosed a noteworthy con- 
nection between three of the largest 
life insurance companies in existence 
and three of the best exponents of its 
great service. 

Organizing a Life Company in 1857 

Gen. Johnston lacked staying quali- 


ties. He was nervous, restless and bel- 
ligerent. He craved excitement and di- 
version. Selling out his New York 


agency with the Mutual Life for ap- 
proximately $25,000—a goodly sum in 
those days—he migrated, so to speak, 
to Janesville, Wis., where he bought a 
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large estate intending to start a stock 
iarm. He muffed! He was not the 
right sort. Gen. Johnston was vocal. 
Dumb animals could not respond. He 
was a salesman and soon his thoughts 
turned to the only thing in his experi- 
ence that had brought him money. He 
started to organize a life insurance 
company in Wisconsin in 1857. 


Think of it! No one but a former 
school-teacher would have dared to try 
it. The state was not yet ten years 
old; it was ‘sparsely settled and was 
struggling against the handicaps of 
pioneership. Its one and only rail- 
road had just been completed and mar- 
kets were few and far between. Finan- 
cial disaster stalked grimly abroad and 
war, with all its horrors and desola- 
tions, threatened. Doubt and distrust 
made men timid and property seemed 
more sacred than life insurance. But 
valiant old Gen. Johnston went bravely 
ahead, undaunted, and actually per- 
suaded thirty-six of the most prominent 
men in Wisconsin to ask the state 
legislature for a charter. 

This was granted in 1857, but it took 
over a year and a half to get the neces- 
sary number and amount of applica- 
tions to give it corporate life, so that 
the Northwestern actually began busi- 
ness Nov. 25, 1858. 


Two Contracts Rescinded 


It came mighty near foundering right 
from the start. Two bad reefs hem- 
med it in from the broad sea of pros- 
perity. One was a binding agreement 
which divided the company into two 
distinct parts, one devoted to the issu- 
ance of life insurance and the other to 


9 
the investment of funds. Each branch 
was to be administered from a separate 
home office, one at Janesville and the 
other at Whitewater, and a certain 
number of officers always were to be at 
each place. The other was a contract 
to pay a specified member of the John- 
ston family 5 per cent. of all premium 
receipts so long as that member should 
remain in the employ of the company! 

Adherence to either contract would 
have been fatal, but they were soon 
rescinded. The incident shows, how- 
ever, that the practical features of life 
insurance administration were not well 
understood in those days. 

Hiram G. Wilson, whose name de- 
serves a much more prominent place in 
the annals of life insurance than it has 
received, was attracted to the com- 
pany right from the start and went 
out through the state establishing 
agencies and soliciting applications. It 
was he who kept it alive, for Gen. John- 
ston soon got into a quarrel with the 
trustees, surrendered his contract, took 
a paid up policy and went away to give 
up the ghost about a year later. 

About that time, Samuel S. Daggett, 
head of a fire insurance company in 
Milwaukee, was attracted to the strug- 
gling infant He saw its eventual and 
potential possibilities, as he was a 
right shrewd, far-seeing business man. 
He consulted Henry L. Palmer about 
procuring it and, in due time, this was 
accomplished. The headquarters of 
the company were changed to Mil- 
waukee and its physical property was 
brought to its new home in a suit case. 

Judge Palmer Becomes President 

Judge Palmer immediately became 
personally interested in the new con- 
cern as counsel and later was elected 
president, which position he held for 
upwards of thirty-four years. 

Henry L. Palmer was one of the 
geniuses of life insurance. To his won- 
derful executive ability much of the 
success of the Northwestern is due. 


Proper credit to his extraordinary 
talents would require more _ space 
than is now at our disposal, but 


some day when a critical history of 
American life insurance shall be writ- 
ten, the name Palmer, will stand near 
the top of the list of great men who 
have been associated -with the institu- 
tion. As it is, few persons connected 
with the business know that Judge 
Palmer, for example, was the author 
oi the earliest complete code of life 
insurance laws enacted in this country 
and yet it is the fact that he drafted 
the Wisconsin Code of 1870 and not- 
withstanding official ingenuity, legis- 
lative acumen and progressive fol-de- 
rol, no state has since ‘enacted regu- 
latory and restrictive laws more cer- 
tainly safeguarding the rights of policy- 
holders or regulating the conduct of 
the business, than does that same sim- 
ple Palmerian code of 1870! 


Willard Merrill An Organization Genius 


Executive and administrative genius, 
however, must have something sub- 
stantial upon which to work. Pros- 
pects must be made applicants, and 
so another great genius came to the 
Northwestern, just when he was need- 
ed, in the person of Willard Merrill, 
an organizer and developer of sales- 
men. It was he who developed the 
Northwestern agency system—a_ sys- 
tem which we at the Home Office 
proudly, but modestly, consider su- 
perior to any in the United States. 

The brains of a McClintock—and 
this great man was actuary of the com- 
pany all during its foundational years 
and did much to establish it on a safe 
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and sound foundation—may have given 
to the company a wonderful contract 
and the genius of a Palmer may have 
produced large interest returns at com- 
paratively low cost, but both would 
have been impotent without policy- 
holders and these Merrill furnished 
through his great selling force. 


Note this: At the last meeting of 
the agents of the company, at which 
approximately ten per cent. only were 
present, no less than twenty-five men 
paraded the convention hall who had 
been under agency contract with the 
Northwestern for twenty years or more. 
A wonderful showing, was it not? 


The progress of the Nortiwestern 
has not been confined to life insurance 
alone. True, it always has given the 
public the best contracts its officers 
could devise and it has issued a won- 
derful lot of them, but the investment 
feature deserves special mention. Per- 
haps it has not so much of the senti- 
mental in it, but it certainly has ro- 


mance. That it has substantial sub- 
stance goes without saying. 
George C. Markham’s Faith in_ the 
Farmer 
Henry &. Palmer was especially 
strong as a financial man. It was he 


who first recognized farm mortgages as 
splendid investments. When he began 
to think of retiring from his office as 
president, George C. Markham was 
chosen as his successor and in the ten 
years in which he has been at the head 
of the company, Mr. Markham and his 
associates have enlarged upon the 
farm mortgage idea until today the 
Northwestern is the heaviest loaner to 
farmers of any business institution 
in the United States. Likewise 
farmers are the largest class of insur- 
ers in the Northwestern. The con- 
sequence is that no other secular in- 
stitution in the country is so intimately 
associated with the homes of farmers 
as is this big life insurance company 
and in this fact is enough human in- 
terest to satisfy the most ‘exacting or 
expectant! 


In the progress of the Northwestern, 
it has become an empire builder. It 
has put millions of dollars onto the 
land all over the United States, but 
principally in the great middle west, 
and it has financed homes by the 
thousands. With its funds, prosperity 
has been created and on its heels have 
followed happiness and contentment. 


Men do not measure progress, how- 
ever, by the number of widows and 
orphans who have been spared the 
pangs of hunger and the humiliation 
of poverty; they do not measure 
progress by sentimentality; they take 
no account of the aid and assistance 
an institution is to the citizen and te 
the home; they overlook the benefi- 
cence of a corporation which steps in 
to aid the state in ways that are su- 
perior to and more acceptable than, 
organized charity; they merely look to 
the material. They want to know how 
much insurance it has in force; what 
gains it has made and is making; what 
assets it has and all the sordid details 
of mere business. 


The Progress of the Company 


Well, then, to satisfy this demand, 
let us inquire into the “progress” of 
the Northwestern. It arrived in Mil- 
waukee without a cent of assets. It 
borrowed $300 at the bank and had to 
renew the note when it came due. 
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Its trustees argued all one afternoon 
about buying a second hand safe for 
$90 because there weren’t $75 worth of 
securities to put into it. When the first 
death loss occurred the money was bor- 
rowed to pay it. At the end of ten 
years, the Northwestern had 27,887 
policies in force covering $50,039,744.97 
of insurance. It had assets amounting 
to $4,755,418.57. 

At the end of its first decade of cor- 
porate existence its ‘executive com- 
mittee reported that during that pe- 
riod the total number of losses had 
been 447, covering $772,328.30 insur- 
ance, to which statement they append- 
ed a phrase which could and should 
very properly be used in all life insur- 
anee “literature” at this time, to-wit: 
“the money received on these policies 
has been all that was left to keep the 
broken household from separation and 
from charity.” 

The Northwestern has made “prog- 
ress”! On the opening of business 
the first day of ‘October, 1918, it had 
outstanding 615,273 policies covering 
$1,664,121,017 of insurance in force. It 
had mortgage loans outstanding to the 
total amount of $209,854,823.33; policy 
loans amounting to $58,056,402.66 and 
bonds valued at $121,369,847.35. Its 
total assets amounted to $410,888,728.20. 

The little suit case and the old $90 
safe, have long since been outgrown. 
A magnificent granite building now 
houses the physical property of the 
company and its securities rest in a 
steel vault inside of which are thirty- 
five other steel safes! 

Oh, yes, the Northwestern has cer- 
tainly made “progress” in sixty years! 

But the human interest side of the 
business appeals to me most. While 
it is gratifying to read figures which 
denote successful business administra- 
tion—and they are a source of pride to 
us all—still the millions of dollars 
paid out to beneficiaries to ‘keep the 
broken home from separation and from 
charity” are the ones that sink into the 
soul. They overshadow all the rest. 


OLDEST EMPLOYE RETIRES 


Owing to illness and on the advice 
of his personal physician, former As- 
sistant Medical Director J. EK. Browne 
has been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Equitable of Iowa. 

Mr. Browne is the oldest employe 
of the Equitable, which in itself is a 
mark of distinction that one might 
well cherish. .He entered the service 
of the company on July 15, 1888, so 
that he has been in its service contin- 
uously for over thirty years. He ad- 
vanced in the company’s service to the 
position of Assistant Medical Director, 
and the work he has performed in that 
capacity has been most invaluable. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADVICE 


President Wilson says: “If a man 
does not provide for his children; if 
he does not provide for all who are 
dependent upon him, and if he has 
not that vision of conditions to come 
and that care for the days that have 
not yet dawned, which we sum up in 
the whole idea of thrift and saving, 
then he has not opened his eyes to 
any adequate conception of human 
life.” 


When you die your children can’t 
eat your debts, but your debts can eat 
your children—J. T. Phelps & Co. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE cr st. touis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 


It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


f you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 
and General Manager Agencies 


MASSEY WILSON, President 
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GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS Goop MEN 
: oo AND. 
WILL PAY THEM. WELL 


Miss Mary S. Bryan, of the Pen- 
nock Agency, New York City, has closed 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany and Subsidiaries of Richmond, 
Va., for about $3,250,000 of insurance 
on approximately 4,250 employees, an 
average of $750 on each person. 
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policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 
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agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President . 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
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Superintendent of Agencies. 
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GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


men who can place policies as 

well as write applications, and who know | 
| how to be successfully active. Always 
. an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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V pe eee article from the Life Insurance 

Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been published in canvassing document 
form and is proving very popular with life 


underwriters. <-:- =: 


Price $3.00 per 100 copies 
Sample copy 10 cents 
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The advantage of team 


Advantage work is that a case 
Of can often be closed 
Team Work which an agent work- 


’ ing alone might de- 
yelop up to a certain point and then 
lose his control of it, says “Agency 
Items.” 

Two agents working together often 
have opportunities which alone neither 
could take advantage of. 

When working together two agents 
are not compelled to keep together. 
One may go alone to a prospect and 
push the transaction as far as possible. 
If he can close the case without as- 
sistance, well and good; but if his 
progress is arrested, he cam say: “I 
want my partner to explain this mat- 
ter, and with your permission I'll call 
with him tomorrow afternoon.” 

Or, if the two go together, one may 
do the talking and the other simply 
endorse what is said; or add a perti- 
nent word at the psychological moment. 
* * * 


, Connecticut General 

A Connecticut men are mailing this 

General letter to prospects: 

Letter How much inherit- 

ance tax will your 

estate have to pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the state? 

How much cash will your executors 
need to pay your debts and keep your 
family going while your estate is be- 
ing settled? — 

Where’s the money coming from? 

“What must we sell?” 

Is that the first pressing question 
that will confront your executors? 

Will they be obliged to sell some of 
your securities, no matter what the 
condition of the investment market is? 

_ The present period of depression is 
enough to make any man admit that 

there are times when nothing is so 
good as cash. But nobody wants to 
keep a large sum of money idle for an 
indefinite period—for as long as he 
lives. 

What’s the way out? How can you 
provide your executors with sufficient 
cash just when they must have cash? 

How can you protect them against 
the chance of being forced to sacrifice 
some of your investments, inflicting 
losses that you cannot estimate? 

What is the answer? 

Take out a life insurance policy for 
the amount you estimate will be needed 
to pay the inheritance taxes and all 
debts against the estate and to keep 
your family in comfort until the estate 
is settled. 

Such policies are being taken out 
daily by men who are anxious to leave 
to their families all they have, un- 
burdened by inheritance taxes. 

Wouldn’t a life insurance policy for 
this specific purpose clear the air for 

you? Then you will know just what 
provision you are making for your 
family. Then you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing your entire prop- 
erty will reach them intact. 

Do you want more definite informa- 
tion about this? 

The Federal and State Governments 
vary in rate of taxation upon inherit- 
ances and in amount of estate exempt. 
We thave tables from which you can 
estimate what your estate must pay. 

Would you like to receive a copy of 
these tables and our plan for meeting 
this expense by imsurance? 

* * * 

Fred Moock, of the 
Provident Life & Trust, 
walked into a man’s of- 
fice. “Nothing doing 
in the insurance line,” 
said he, “I need $50,000 to put into my 


Some 
Fred Moock 
Experiences 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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business. I am crippled for lack of 
capital. I literally could not gather 
together the money to pay a life in- 
surance premium. Tell me where I 
can get $50,000 insurance and I'll take 
a policy.” 

“Come with me,’ said Moock, “and 
I'll put you in the way of getting it. 
I1’ll have you examined to see whether 
you can get $50,000 term. That is the 
first step. I know you, and believe 
in you, and I'll take your note. When 
the policy is issued, put it in your 
pocket, and go to the local bank in 
the city where your interests are lo- 
eated, and tell them you want to bor- 
row $50,000 on your property as col- 
lateral. If they ask what will happen 
if you die before the development is 
completed, pull your policy out of your 
pocket and .tell them you’ve thought 
of that and the policy will protect 
them.” 

A week later Moock called again. 
*T got my $50,000,” said the man, “and 
I didn’t need the policy either.” “Don’t 
be too sure of that, the fact that you 
had that policy in your pocket and 
were prepared to meet an objection if 
it arose gave you a confidence and a 
foree when you were talking to the 
bank, which meant success in putting 
the deal through. Now that your term 
policy has served its temporary pur- 
pose, I want you to change it to an 
endowment so that it will act as a 
sinking fund.’ And he did. This story 
is from ‘Provident Notes.” 


* * * 
The long lists of 
Insurance deaths of young 


Comes Closest men which have fill- 
To Beneficence ed many columns 
of every daily paper 

during the weeks of this epidemic are 
long and loud calls to us as life insur- 
ance men to press home upon the con- 
science of every living man his obliga- 
tion to provide for the future of those 
who look to him for support, says John 
T. Stone, president of the Maryland 
Assurance. Doubtless every one of us 
has lost friends by this plague. Some 
of them were adequately insured, some 
only partially, and some not at all. 
While they lived their families were, 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


MOLICIOS, «2... ea 6:4 areca 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in — 1917 
Peard sts Mectre Peete tees $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
OCD PE Se eis $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917....... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


eee 


in a general ‘sense, well cared for; but, 
what contrasts will soon be apparent! 
Life insurance comes closer to benefi- 
cence than any other business. At such 
a time as this its blessings should be 
appreciated and availed of by greatly 
increased numbers of people. It is 
the duty and opportunity of every 
Maryland Assurance salesman to react 
to this situation from the point of view 
of the comforter and not of the wailer. 
And, moreover, it is good sense to 
adopt the point of view of our new life 
agent at Grenloch, N. J., who writes, 
“Would thank you to push forward my 
supplies as promptly as possiple (and 
while supplies are being prepared kind- 
ly send me some application blanks) 
as the epidemic through which we are 
passing has created a field which I de- 
sire to take advantage of immediate- 
iby 
* * 
Every squad, company, 
Definiteness regiment, etc., is given 
Big a definite thing to ac- 
Winner complish, in moving up 
on the enemy. That is 
a very special feature of our fighting 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
sreat body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


in France that is winning us so glorious 
victories, says the Missouri State Life. 

The commander says to this or that 
bunch of fighters—‘You must capture 
that position or die in the attempt!” 

Definiteness of program, prearrange- 
ment of work, is then one of the great 
victory bringing features of our Army’s 
work. 

Apply it straight to your work of 
selling life insurance. Have a definite 
amount of work to do every day, a defi- 
nite number of prospects on which to 
put in your very best selling licks. Not 
a definite number simply, but definitely 
prepared for prospects. Our soldiers 
first size up very carefully every field 
position they intend to go after. That 
careful sizing up goes a long ways to- 
wards winning when the attack is 
made. 

Definiteness, then, should be made a 
great thing in selling life insurance, 
definiteness of pre-selling plans, then 
definiteness in executing your plans. 

Haphazard work is fool’s work. Defi- 
niteness pulls down the big money, as 
the weeks and days go by. 

* * * - 


One of the first signs of 


Read the decay in a formerly pros- 
Insurance perous insurance office is 
Journals a developing lack of inter- 


est in what is going on in 
the business as presented through the 
columns of the publications devoted to 
insurance affairs says “Rough Notes.” 
This is not a theory but a fact. One 
office in a western city which was once 
a leading agency of that place is now 
clearly losing out because of a bad case 
of dry rot, both in volume of business 
and company representation. It seems 
almost to take pride in the fact that 
it subscribes for no insurance papers. 
In the days of its prosperity there were 
a number of these publications com- 
ing regularly to its manager’s desk. 
But that progressive manager has pass- 
ed on and his successors do not see 
things as he did. The absence of the 
insurance papers: may not be claimed 
to be the cause of the decadence, .but 
it certainly is one of the outward signs 
thereof and has been a contributing 
cause as well, among other things, to 
the decline of this once aggressive 
and prosperous office. Insurance jour- 
nals keep the ambitious agent abreast 
_of his competitors, in touch with new 
ideas, inspire his enthusiasm and con- 
fidence and send the spirit of deter- 
mination to win as other men are win- 
ning coursing through his veins. The 
agent who may be getting to feel that 
he does not need this sort of elixir 
any longer had better put himself 
through a thorough self-investigation. 
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UNPARALLELED GENEROSITY 


Life companies did not waste much 
time in eliminating their war clauses. 
That was to be expected, but the ac- 
tion of some of the .companies in pro- 
viding for the return in full of extra 
premiums reflects great credit as an 
example of splendid generosity and 
public spirit. It will be greatly ap- 
preciated by those in the service. Re- 
turn premiums on Y. M. C. A., and 
other war worker business will alone 
reach a high figure. 


CARELESS PUBLICITY 


The person in the War Risk Bureau 
who handled the daily newspaper end 
of the story given out for publication 
on Thursday morning of last week rela- 
tive to conversion of insurance was 
not only careless with his facts, but 
unjust to the insurance companies. In 
view of the co-operation given to the 
Bureau by the private companies it 


was not necessary to invoke unfair 
cost comparisons, nor to disparage 
private insurance. The Government 


should. be too big for that sort of thing. 
The Hastern Underwriter understands 
that the information given to the papers 
was not “official,’ but came from an 
enthusiastic but fanciful publicity agent. 


GIVE THANKS! 

Taking its text from Ecclesiastes 3: 
8, “There is a time to love, and a time 
to hate; a time for war, and a time 
for peace,’ the New England Mutual’s 
home office publication publishes this 
timely and appropriate editorial: 

The time for peace is here—at this 
moment there is nothing else in the 
world! The time for war began more 
than four years ago. And before their 
elavse, twenty-eight governments had 
become associated in the single pur- 
pose of bringing sanity, safety and 
righteousness in international relations 
back to earth. 


No human computation is possible of 
what Victory. Day, November 11, 1918, 
may bring forth. In our minds, at this 
moment, it means simply the descent 
of peace upon the children of men, de- 
livered for all time from a dread, ruth- 
less and powerful menace. 


. A new-:life of the nations opens! It 
will be a life purged of much dross, re- 
constructed, broadened, inspired with a 
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high duty, moved by a united will—to 
justice, amity, progress, peace. 

As insurance men, our place in this 
new era is a challenge to our utmost 
resources. We will find ourselves in 
an intimate relation with mighty forces. 
For the world has changed its attitude 
toward life insurance. A great nation 
has set the seal of its approval on the 
insurance principle as the best means 
known to men for serving its citizens- 
in-arms in the most personal and sacred 
relations that men can enter. The world 
looks on our business with new appre- 
ciation of its purposes and motives. 

From those to whom much is given, 
much will be required. With sober joy 
let us stretch forth our hands to the 
tasks of the long tomorrow. As the 
new day dawns, let us accept this wel- 
come responsibility with a vitalizing 
sense of its weight and dignity. 


I. D. DAVIS W. VA. MANAGER 


The National Surety Company of New 
York has established a branch office 
at Parkersburg, W. Va. The new office 
is in charge of I. D. Davis, who has 
been made the company’s State man- 
ager. The Home Security Company 
retains its general agency for the com- 
pany. Under this new arrangement 
the Home Security Company and the 
newly established branch office will 
have common rights and privileges in 
Wood county. 


HOULIHAN AN ARMY CAPTAIN 


H. C. Houlihan, head of the compen- 
sation division of the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau, Washington, and for- 
merly with the Royal Indemnity, in 
Boston, has been made a captain in 
the army. 


WYPER GOLF CLUB PRESIDENT 


James Wyper, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire, was elected president 
and Arthur M. Collens, manager of the 
investment bureau of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual, vice-president of the Hartford Golf 
Club at the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization on November 19th. At the 
same meeting Guy E. Beardsley, assis- 
tant secretary of the Aetna; Capt. 
Jacob H. Greene, assistant secretary of 
the Connecticut Mutual and Ernest H. 
Cady, superintendent of the pay roll 
audit department of the Travelers were 
elected directors. 


W. G. Schelker, assistant secretary 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, began with the Equitable in 1896, 
when he entered the Home Office as a 
stenographer in the auditor’s depart- 
ment. A few months later he was 
transferred to the secretary’s office, 
serving in turn as secretary to William 
Alexander, secretary, and the late S. S. 
McCurdy, assistant secretary. In 1916, 
he was appointed second assistant sec- 
retary, and was made an assistant sec- 
retary in June, 1918. Among various 
important duties, Mr. Schelker han- 
dles the details of matters in litigation 
as well as other legal matters, particu- 
larly those arising in connection with 
the work of the Bureau of Insurance, 
and has charge of the society’s legal 
files. He has made a study of bank- 
ruptey, income tax and inheritance tax 
laws with respect.to their effect upon 
life insurance policies, and assists in 
connection with the affairs of the 
board of directors and the committees 
of the board. 

* * * 


Howard B. Stark, of Albany, N. Y., 
although a new man with the Aetna, 
has made a fine record. During the re- 
cent contest between the Albany 
Branch Office and the Lucas & Dake 
Company, Inc., of Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Stark, who at that time had been 
an Aetna agent for only six months, 
produced $632.50 and thereby became 
the largest individual producing agent 
of either of the two offices, 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


WINSLOW RUSSELL, W. E. TAYLOR, GLOVER S. HASTINGS 


Winslow Russell, a director in and superintendent of agencies of the Phoeniz 
Mutual Life; William E. Taylor, second vice-president of the Equitable Life As 
surance Society: and Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of agencies of the Nev 
England Mutual, were snapped at the recent meeting of the Association of Life 


Agency Officers in Chicago. 


This trio of agency superintendents was the sub 


committee of the executive committee of the Agency Officers, which met it 
conference with overseas educators in order to draft plans for life insurance 


education of American army officers in Europe. 


did was excellent. 


The work the sub-committee 


It was necessary for life insuramce to move quickly in or 


der to have that subject incorporated into the course, the end of the war coming 
more quickly than had been expected, and speeding up the work of caring fo! 


post-war probiems. 


Mr. Russell’s work on the Committee of Personnel of Arm} 


Officers at Washington brought to his attention the opportunity offered to life 
insurance by the overseas educational commission, and, being president of the 
Agency Officers he lost no time in introducing the subject to the members 0 


the executive committee. 


As’ is printed elsewhere Mr. Russell has just beer 


appointed head of an important section of the War Risk Bureau in Washingto1 


by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. 


Horace R. Wemple, president of 
Wemple & Co., Inc., recently appointed 
managers of the fire re-insurance de- 
partment of the Norwegian Atlas, has 
had a broad experience in the re-in- 
surance field. He is a brother of W. 
Y. Wemple, of Meinel & Wemple, 
United States managers of the Sala- 
mander and several other re-insurance 
companies, and he was with that office 
for nine years. Later he became asso- 
ciated with the United States head of- 
fice of the Norske Lloyd, from which 


position he created his present firm an 
connection. Previous to his re-insuranct 
connections, Mr. Wemple had been il 
charge of various departments of th 
Chas Williams Stores, Inc., and othe 
large commercial houses and gained al 
experience there which has given hin 
the proper angle on big business. 
e * * 


Robert M. Beckley, secretary-treas 
urer of the Western States Life, hai 
sailed for France for the Red Cross 
He formerly lived in this city. 
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: Big Interests In 


New Insurance Co.: 


BANKERS & MERCHANTS IS NAME 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes Reported as 
Managers—Will Write All Fire 
and Marine Lines 


Men identified with some of the big- 
gest banking and shipping interests in 
the United States are among the in- 
-eorporators of the Bankers & Mer- 
chants Insurance Co., of New York, 
notice of the organization of which was 
filed this week. The company is chart- 
‘ered to write all branches of fire and 
‘marine insurance. — 

Members of the firm of Willcox, Peck 
_& Hughes and men affiliated with that 
firm are also among the incorporators 
of the Bankers & Merchants and it is 
reported that Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
will act as underwriting managers of 

the company. The contract between 
_the company and its underwriting man- 
“agers is said to practically eliminate 
underwriting expense. 

The Incorporators 

The capitalization of the company 

has not yet been announced, but the 
Bankers & Merchants is expected im- 
mediately to take rank with the largest 
insurance companies of the United 
States. 

‘The incorporators of the Bankers & 
Merchants are E. J. Barber, vice-presi- 
dent of the Barber Steamship Co.; 
James Barber, president of the Barber 

_ Steamship Co.; Howard Bayne, lawyer 
representing a group of banking in- 
terests; Oswald Kirby, of Willcox, Peck 
& WUughes; William C. Lane, vice- 

president of the Guaranty Trust Co.; 
|W. A. Prime, of Willcox, Peck & 

- Hughes; Seward Prosser, president of 

the Bankers Trust fo.; Charles H. 

Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 

Co.; Oakley Wood, of the Barber Steam- 

ship Co.; Eugene R. Thayer, president 
of the Chase National Bank; Robert 

Van Iderstine, president of the Inter- 

national Fire & Marine Agency; Wil- 
liam G. Willcox, president of Willcox, 

Peck & Hughes; Wendell P. Barker, 

attorney for Willcox, Peck & Hughes; 
and Herman Goldman, of the Barber 

Steamship Co. 


CLAUDE SNYDER HERE 
Claude Snyder, underwriting manager 
of the Henry Clay Fire, of Lexington, 
_ Ky., was in New York this week. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Changes Made in | 
Central Fire Office 


R. S. ALLEN BECOMES MANAGER 


Frank Gibson, Formerly With Fred S. 
James & Co., Appointed Under- 
writer for Outside Territory 


The Central Fire Office, Inc., this 
week announced several changes in its 
office personnel. 

R. S. Allen, for a number of years 
with J. J. Boland Co., Inc., formerly 
in Scranton and for some time past in 
charge of the New York office of that 
agency, has been made office manager. 
Mr. Allen will start with the Central 
Fire’ Office, Inc., on December 1. 

Frank H. Gibson, now with Cornwall 
& Stevens, will become underwriter 
for the outside department of the Cen- 
tral Fire Office on Monday. Previous 
to his connection with Cornwall & 
Stevens, Mr. Gibson for seven years 
had been with Fred’ S. James & Co., 
as underwriter and -special.agent and 
his experience as an underwriter cov- 
ers a period of fifteen years. 

The Central Fire Office, Inc., also an- 
nounced this week the appointment of 
Frank W. Eckels as Long Island City 
agent for the Millers National. 


J. H. BREWSTER AS COACH 
Newark, Nov. 15. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter:— 
As a subscriber and reader of your 
weekly, I desire’ to point out the in- 
completeness of your All Star Team 
of Fire Underwriters, published in your 
November 15th issue. I am sure you 
will agree with me that your All Star 
Team requires an All Star Coach, and 
surely you can find: no one» who would 
better fill that-position than James H. 
Brewster, who, in the judgment of a 
good many capable insurance men who 
know him, would be classified as an 
underwriter with all the desirable qual- 
ifications quoted in your article. ' Why 
not complete your team with James 
H. Brewster, coach? 

A. W. MacKechnie, Jr. 


CUT EXPLOSION RATES 

At a meeting of the Explosion Con- 
ference, war and explosion rates were 
reduced, and war cover zones were 
abandoned. The new war cover rate 
is 25 cents with 50 per cent. co-insur- 
ance clause. In explosion rates there 
is a 50 per cent. reduction except out- 
side cover in vicinity of New York 
harbor. 


THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 

80 MAIDEN LANE, 

a 


NEW YORK 
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. tHE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN -G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


>3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 


WAR RISK 

MAIL PACKAGE 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 


Companies maintaining United States deposits. 


Immediate telegraphic 


binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN > 


1615 California St. 
DENVER 


314 Superior St. 
DULUTH 


201 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


17 St. John St. 
MONTREAL 


107 S. Fifth St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 


‘“The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


19 Cedar St. 
NEW YORK 
901 Ford Bldg. 
DETROIT LONDON 
 ———————————————eeeeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeooOOOOOOO0O0O000O0SO0S000SSN0N09mM9MSMM9m9M9@mSn@( 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. C0. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc. 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus .:........ 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc. 1870 


ABSSEtS@cchiees oe oe - $500,018.08 
Reserve 54,256.92 
Capital 200,000.00 
Surplus 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A- CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


o 15] 
Prompt Resumption Under U. and O: 


The “American Agency Bulletin” has 
issued a complete report of the use and 
occupancy demonstration at the last 
convention of the agents in Cleveland, 
by two local agents. One question in 
the demonstration was: 

“Do I get paid before I resume 
operations?” 

The answer follows: 

“There are lots of losses under use 
and occupancy policies that might run 
along for a period of time, and the as- 
sured under the policy may not want 
to wait all of that time for his money. 
There have been plenty of cases where 
there have been compromises, agree- 
ments between the adjusters for the 
insurance companies and the owners 
of the plant, and those compromises 
have generally been. fair and reason- 
able. I have known some cases, how- 
ever, where they didn’t turn out just 
right. For instance, I know of one 
concern that has a great many Govern- 
ment orders. One of the very vital 
parts of the plant was destroyed, and 
they had a big use and occupancy loss. 
They figured up that it would take 
them a certain length of time to re- 
place their equipment, and they were 
willing to settle on that basis. Well, 
the companies thought that there 
ought to be a better basis than that for 
settlement, so they got to work to see 
if they couldn’t get priority orders 
from the Government since this plant 
was on war work, and they did not get 
priority orders, or at least they 
thought they got them. So, the ad- 
justment was made on the basis that 
the stuff could be furnished in accerd- 
ance with this schedule of wpriority 
orders, and the money was paid. 

“After the money was paid and the 
owner of the plant was waiting for his 
new things to come in, so that he 
coula get going again, the priority 
orders didn’t materialize, and the act- 
ual loss to that owner of the property 
was a great deal more than had been 
figured. There is an angle to look out 
LOT 


* * * 


Dinner for Marshall 
tendered Harry P. 
Marshall, office manager of Willcox, 
Peck, Brown & Crosby, of New York, 
by some thirty of his associates at that 
office at the Hotel Vanderbilt, recently, 
and presented him with a wrist watch. 
This by reason of the fact that Mr. 
Marshall has for about a month been 
awaiting orders for assignment to gov- 
ernment transport service, and left af- 
ter the dinner for Norfolk. Mr. Mar- 
shall, after graduating from the Scien- 
tific School at Harvard, worked for 
some time as engineer in the automatic 
sprinkler business, then for many years 
in Philadelphia and New York in the 
brokerage offices of Henry W. Brown 
& Co., through whom he went to his 
present connection. He is a deserved- 
ly popular man, not only with his busi- 
ness associates, but with a large circle 
of personal acquaintances. 

* * * 
Comment on. a 
Brokerage Decision 

Making a broker personally liable 
for the premium on a-marine policy 
which he ordered without the knowl- 
edge or authority of the owner was 
the startling judgment of a New York 
court last week when it ordered a 
a broker to pay the Globe & Rutgers 
Insurance Company $738.63. 

“The Underwriters’ Report” of San 
Francisco in discussing the recent de- 
cision in the case of Globe & Rutgers 
vs. Isaac C. Bunnell, said: “This was 
the full premium on some cargo load- 
ed in a vessel for export, but on which 
the owner testified he had previously 
secured his own -coverage. It was 


Farewell 
A dinner was 


Court Recent 


brokers 


THE EASTERN 


shown that the owner did not know 
the broker and had never given him 
any order to procure the insurance. 

“Legitimate insurance brokers as 
well as companies will doubtless re- 
ceive news of this decision with satis- 
faction, because it will tend to dis- 
courage the unauthorized broker who 
‘butts in’ on a line hoping to make his 
insurance stick. While the Pacific 
Coast has, happily, escaped much of 
these methods, New York and other 
eastern insurance centers are said to 
be plagued with countless so-called 
who swarm like flies at a 
molasses barrel around a prospective 
commission.” 

Isn’t it awful how much more wicked 
New Yorkers are than people in other 
parts of the country? 


* ® ® 
New York Offices Merge 
A. ©. Hegeman, who resigned as 


president of the E. C. Anderson Co., 
New York, has become a member of 
Davis, Dorland & Co. Nathan Strauss 
and two other members of the Ander- 
son office go to the Davis, Dorland 
office. The BH. C. Anderson business 
is to be transacted hereafter from the 
office of Edward E. Hall & Co., 80 
Maiden Lane, which office has been 
in existence for fifty years and operates 
throughout the country and Canada. 
The business of the E. C. Anderson 


Co. will be conducted in the same name | 


as heretofore and a number of ‘its office 
staff transfers to the Hall office. A. 
C. Hegeman has become known 
throughout tthe state through his activi- 
ties in the brokers’ association and the 
Insurance Federation. 
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READ 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Each Week for New Ideas 


DO YOU? 


Subscription $3 a Year 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


100 William Street New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 
Cash Capital”-...,.....+- 2 -.$1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus «ihe (eee ". $2,384,971.20 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, resident 
* KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NW AL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistan\ Secretary 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 


ISG LS Mere scteaths ccs ciecleinie(e ale s\s.0(e $2,192,173.14 y é 

Surplus in United States..... 772,927.35 the security of its policy. 

Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1917, R,. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
AACIUSIVE MOTE O see seeds scsesas 25,298,472.00 FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y . 


HOME OFFICE 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


Phone, 447 John—588 Elizabeth 


Represented at 
95 William Street, 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualt 


y—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


— 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FACILITIES 
ALL LINES 


| ADEQUATE 


PHILADELPHIA 
CLARENCE A. KROUSE & GO. | 2225 
LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS ICE 
325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 


— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


— 
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Insurance Company of 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Cash Capital 


Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses ., 
Reserve for Taxes ... 
Reserve for Sundries 


The Oldest American 


Surplus _ 
Stock Insurance Company 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Sal 


PHILADELPHIA 
126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Rytiace same vine sicmainens $28,477,242.66 
Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,5i8,273.33 


esman’s Floater, 


Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Regis tered Mail. 


What Peace Means 
To Fire Insurance 


STATEMENT BY HENRY EVANS 


Increased Watchfulness By Fire Insur- 
ance Necessary—Advises Close 
Watch Kept on Values 


Henry Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental group, has summed up his ideas 
as to the effect which peace will have 
upon the business of fire insurance. He 
sees need for exercising caution. This 
is his statement: 

November 13, 1918. 

To our officers and special agents: — 
The advent of peace will by no means 
mean that fire insurance may relax its 
war-time vigilance to vegetate in the 
security of an overnight return to nor- 
mal condition. 

Readjustment of the nation, keyed to 
the pitch of war, to the smoother and 
broader symphony of peace, will not 
be made in one swift modulation. New 
problems and new trials will come up 
for solution and only by the exercise 
of all foresight and care will mew con- 
ditions be met and conquered. 

The necessities of war early caused a 
slump in all building operations except 
those essential to our victory. Thou- 
‘sands of manufacturing plants—large 
-and small and of practically every de- 
'scription—went up at war prices and 
_war values; some in towns and cities 
already existing; others in locations 
where, to house the new population, 
new towns had to be erected entire, 
‘together with all that goes with them. 
In existing towns and cities where in 
some cases new industries brought 


about large additions to the popula- 


tion, new blocks and subdivisions of 
dwellings went up. 

Over and above new plants, great 
numbers of established manufactories 
changed from peace activities to war 
production, necessitating extensive re- 
“modeling in many cases and the instal- 
lation of new machinery in most. 

Values increased by leaps and bounds 
and profits generally increased well be- 
yond ordinary peace returns. Instead 
of turning men away, plants have 
worked shifts, and have worked short- 
handed in many cases. 

What will be the effect of peace on 
such conditions? Probably no two men 
will entirely agree. In the main, there 
are two broad viewpoints argued. 

One is that a tremendous slump will 
tread on the very heels of the peace 
declaration; that plants erected and 
modified for war purposes will fall into 
sudden disuse, there being no further 
call for their product and they being 
unprepared to resume peace work im- 
mediately. War equipment will have 
to be “scrapped” and peace machinery 
restored or installed new, or else op- 
erations suspended and plants left idle. 
War population will drain away from 
such unproductive locations and values 
of dwellings, stores and contents will 
depreciate. War wage rates will fall, 
too, affecting labor conditions and prob- 
ably breeding strikes, with the usuai 
destruction of property. 


The Optimistic Side 
This is one side of the picture. The 
other is of a more optimistic tone. 


Civilian building operations, held in 
abeyance for so long, will be under- 
taken as rapidly as possible, opening 
fresh avenues of employment as fast 
as war business closes down. 

Plants that changed from a peace to 
a war basis will be prepared to restore 
former equipment with comparatively 
little delay. 

New plants, erected for war activi- 
ties, will not be deserted or “scrapped” 
hecause the great cost of their erection 
at war prices will force their continu- 
ance in business for purposes of profit. 
Some salvage will be demanded, and 
with the experience of other plants at 
hand, these will find it fairly easy to 
shift equipment and operations from 
a war to a peace basis. Thus values 
will be partly stabilized in new towns 
and new parts of old towns. Profits 
will decrease but not vanish, and values 
likewise. Labor will find abundant 
openings in the resumption of activi- 
ties so long neglected. Articles cheer- 
fully given up by the people for the 
period of the war will again be de- 
manded and manufactured. Months, if 
not years, will be required to replace 
the loss caused by the war—not so 
much the actual loss due to destruc- 
tion as that more subtle loss caused 
by the halting of normal progress in 
all walks of life. To make up this lost 
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serve, Legal Standard 


H. A. Smith, President 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, all cash...............+ 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, 


Ae eens eeeenee 


Unsettled Losses and other Claims.. 


Total Assets January 1, 1918........ 


F. D. Layton, Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T, Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


$2,000,000.00 
11,073,438.19 
2,168,701.64 
3,980,020.79 


wo eee + 6 $19,222,160.62 


F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


Re-insurance Re- 


ground, the nation will have plenty to 


do. There will be work for everybody; 
prices will stay up and stable; values 
will remain; conditions will be favor- 
able generally. In short the nation will 
face a period of abounding prosperity 
after peace is declared. 

The truth probably lies in the no 
man’s land between these two view- 
points. Some industries, some sections, 
will undoubtedly show abnormal fluc- 
tuations in values and profits; others 
will as likely maintain an average 
stability. Loss and depreciation will 
surely develop in some cases, offset by 
enhanced values and increased profits 
in others. Instead of a sudden slump, 
or a tremendous surge of prosperity, 
it is likely that conditions will change 
gradually—that the readjustment of 
values and labor will be a slow process 
towards the future normal level. 
Whether this future normal will be 
that of pre-war times, or sink even be- 
low that, or remain higher and better, 
is largely a matter to be decided by 
future developments, economic and 
political. 

To cite instances of specific indus- 
tries: 

With the whole metal working in- 
dustry so Jargely serving the Govern- 
ment the bid for peace has had no 
effect on production, though undeniably 
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Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. 
watchword - service their forte. 
Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
theammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
It is an army which is 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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it has caused many manufacturers to 
think sharply concerning plans for the 
transition. The existence of Govern- 
ment price-fixing machinery is counted 
on to stabilize the market when war 
demand falls off, but there has been 
some evidence latterly, particularly in 
pig-iron and in old material that buyers 
recognize the entrance of new possi- 
bilities into the situation. 

The large number of men taken for 
the army has diminished demand for 
men’s suits, hats, coats, etc. Difficul- 
ties in the supply of materials have 
also been great, but the trade has ben- 
efitted by the realization of existing 
stocks at enhanced prices. Prices will 
doubtless decrease after the war, but 
the return to civil life of millions of 
fighters will increase demand. Is not 
this illustrative of the fact that every 
loss will bring its own compensation 
in some degree? The Government’s in- 
troduction of standard suits at fixed 
prices will relieve the situation as re- 
gards searcity of materials. The wool- 
en industry is more under the control 
of the Government than most others. 


Vigilance Necessary 


One thing is certain beyond a per- 
adventure: The business of fire insur- 
ance will be affected. Whichever way 
after-war conditions turn, vigilance is 
requisite for the good of the business. 

Declining values will have to be care- 
fully serutinized. Covers will have to 
be reduced correspondingly with low- 
ered values. Useless and unused prop- 
erties will call for cancellations. The 
moral hazard will bear close watching. 

Especially in the case of the unusual 
amount of use and occupancy insur- 
ance, written during the war and based 
on war incomes, will moral hazard play 
a larger role than ever before. Ex- 
plosion insurance, which produced a 
comfortable premium income with sat- 
isfactory results so far, will no doubt 
disappear to a great extent, noticeable 
especially in the Hast. 

An average stability of values will 
need even closer watching, for conceal- 
ed in any such averages will lie innum- 
erable small and local readjustments—a 
decrease here balanced by an-increase 
there; this loss offset by that enhanced 
value; good conditions in one place 
standing against bad conditions in an- 
other. Any such situation as this will 
demand constant alertness, both for 
the company itself and for the benefit 
of the assureds. For the company, to 
see that liability is reduced to corre- 
spond with decreased values, or elim- 
inated in the event of impairment of 
value. For the assured, to make sure 
that where values do enhance they are 
properly cared for; that co-insurance 
provisions are properly complied with; 
that insurable values, so far as the 
company can rightly exert its influence, 
are properly protected. 

This is a phase of our service that 
must not be overlooked; a_ service 
~which, if carefully and impartially ren- 
dered to the assured, should be of great 
benefit to the company and to the busi- 
ness as a whole, in demonstrating to 
the assured that his interests are not 
being overlooked while the business is 
seeing to its own future. 

Any great wave of prosperity, with 
blanket inflation of values, will call for 
close study because such a trend will 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Herrick Manager of 
Enemy Companies 


APPOINTED BY THE CUSTODIAN 


Chase National Bank, New York, Bids 
$576,100 for International Insur- 


ance Company 


On Thursday morning the Chase Na- 
tional Bank bid $576,100 for the In- 
ternational. Crum & Forster were the 
only insurance bidders. 


Harold Herrick, former president of 
the Niagara, has been appointed man- 
ager and liquidator of enemy insur- 
ance companies. The Associated Press 
on Tuesday sent out the following 
story: 


On Thursday, November 21, the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian will sell, at public auctioa, the 
stock of ihe International Insurance Company. 
which in 1917 had a premium account of more 
than $7,000,000. The International Insurarce 
Company was owned by the Hamburg Assur- 
ance Company, which was controlled by the 
Mutzenbechers of Germany. The Mutzen- 
bechers were dominating factors in the “ter- 
man insurance and re-insurance cartel, the 
object of which was to control the re-insurance 
and insurance field throughout the wocrlkl. 

The companies which will be liquidated im- 
mediately with their premium accounts fo: 
1917, are as folluws: 


Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Co.. 

Ais) dz (Chapeli@es. oscnc nant coma 
Alliance Insurance Co., Berlin.. 
Cologne Re-insurance Co.........s+e00s 
Frankona Re-insurance Co., Frankfort 490,942 
Frankfort Genenal Insurance Co....... 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance Co., 


Flam btre’ a. feitects sister crittepintmsisiem alors 703,147 
International Re-assurance Co., Ltd., 

Wientia | etch Shicepisaaie ne cece biea nein s 661,605 
Mannheim Insurance Co., Mannheim.. 3,007,473 
Mercury Re-insurance ©o...........0+ 266,201 


Minerva Retrocession and 


ATIC EN Oem Setelacs eile voeoeeelelamertete 132,037 
Munich © Re-insurance ‘Co., Munich 

(“United States Department” and 

“Foreisn Department”) <.)sdssu0''e nae 630,977 
Nord-Deutsche Insunance ‘Co., Ham- 

burg (Both Fire and Marine Offices) 3,052,059 
Prussian Life Insurance Co., of. Berlin 271,840 
Prussian National Insurance ‘Co., of 

Shethin. fies 4. imaabesisizeecaieetees compere 1,425,749 
South German Re-insurance Co., of 

UNA r ish) crettaxe: asc cpctedetete esotattichecekayels cof ereteoneters 1,032,410 
Swiss National Insurance Co.......... 2,710,112 

Hy Eee aR SE Sr ORR ARIIGa ES Aome cone $16,751,424 


companies has continued to 
control its own affairs for the purpose of 
liquidation under a license from the Treas- 
ury Department, but the licenses were revoked 
yesterday, and ‘liquidation will now be con- 
cluded under Mr. Palmer’s direction. Simul- 
taneously therewith Mr. Herrick took control. 
The Munich Re-insurance Company is the 
pioneer in the re-insurance field in this country. 
It is the largest concern of its kind in the 
world, and does business in every country 
in the world. It controls several insurance 
and re-insurance companies, among them the 
Allianz Insurance Company of Berlin and 
the Swiss National Insurance Company. 


Bach of these 


Investigation carried on by the insurance 
division of the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office of which Wm. G. (Scheide is Chief, into 
the affairs and methods of insurance agen 
cies established here, by German companies 
have disclosed striking examples of the meth- 
ods adopted by the Germans to perpetuate 
their control over the insurance business in 
this country while the war was on, and after- 
ward, and the subservience of their American 
representatives, even to the extent of conceal- 
ment, and evasion of the law. 


The German insurance interests were not 
contenit with limiting their efforts to repre- 
senting their own companies. They organized 
Russian and Scandinavian re-insurance com- 
panies over which they exercised complete 
control, and by means of pooling arrangements 
were enabled to absorb enormous volumes of 
American business. : 
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HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


New Agency Heads of 
Fred S. James & Co. 


C. L. De WITT AND P. A. COSGROVE 


Mr. Cosgrove to Have Supervision of 
Eastern States; Mr. De Witt of 
Western and Southern States 


Fred S. James & Co., United States 
managers of the General, of Paris; 
Urbaine, of Paris; and Hagle, Star & 
British Dominions, announce the ap- 
pointment of Carroll L. De Witt and 
Patrick A. Cosgrove as agency super- 
intendents of the three companies. 


Messrs. and 


De Witt 
Mr. Cosgrove will have supervision 
of the business in the Hastern States 


and Mr. De Witt of that in the Western 
and Southern States. 


Both of these gentlemen have been 
associated with us for some time as 
field representatives, Mr. De Witt re- 
siding in ‘Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. 
Cosgrove in Hartford, Conn. They will 
become residents of New York at an 
early date. 

Mr. De Witt served the Newark Fire 
Ins. Co. as general agent and the 
Cleveland National Insurance (Co. as 
vice-president, and Mr. Cosgrove was 
in the service of the Great American 
and later served the Fidelity-Phenix 
in the office and field before coming to 
Fred S. James & Company. 


Careers of Cosgrove 


DOUBLE EFFORT ON AUTOS 


Are you turning your energy into 
profits by earnestly soliciting automo- 
bile business, Mr. Agent? asks Fred 
C. Calkins of agents in Florida. In 
these days and times you must “throw 
her into high” and keep your gas tank 
full if you would overcome the added 
expense of existing. Even though we 
have “cullud lady,” elevator girls who 
need disinfecting, Spanish flu on the 
rampage, office forces depleted, post 
office service on the bum and many 
other things to vex and annoy, remem- 
ber always that the sunshine follows 
the rain—pretty good old song that and 
we honor whoever wrote it the same 
as we do the party who arranged for 
Sunday to come along every seventh 
day and invented ice water and break- 
fast bacon. You can’t aFord to Dodge 
the suggestions we have made as to 
your redoubling your -efforts, so let’s 
have the daily reports by next mail. 


The Northern Assurance Go, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


1 LIBERTY STREET 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 


““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


Tel. 614 Mulberry 


November 22, 1918 


BEB Choose your company with regard 
‘to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. 


What is Worth Owning 


is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with all its 
possibilities for loss, property is more 
worth owning than ever. War prices 
make repairs and replacements more | 
costly in case of fire. 


Adequate Insurance is a necessity today. 


American companies are second to none in strength, management, service 
and reliability. The 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


A STRONG, RELIABLE 
AMERICAN COMPANY 


Cash Capital ............................$2,500,000.00 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Managing Branch Offices: 
80 MAIDEN LANE CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


e 


WADE ROBINSON & Co., inc. 
MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 
South William and Beaver Streets 


ovember 22, 1918 
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Automobile Rule 
Cuts Commissions 


TWENTY PER CENT. FOR LOCALS 


Extent of General Agency Practice 
Revealed at National Conference 
Meeting in Chicago 


Contrary to expectation the new au- 
tomobile commission rule went through 
jn Chicago much more smoothly than 
was anticipated. There were not a few 
who before the meeting of the Na- 


tional Conference declared that the rule 
would be a “dud.” 

While it is a complicated rule, un- 
avoidably so, there was not so much 
done by way of amendment before it 
was finally adopted. The definition of 
a department office was amended, pre- 
senting it in more detail but not in 
reality altering the sense. 

A clause was added allowing more 
discretion to the state agency commit- 
tee in considering appointments which 
conform with the letter of some parts 
of the rule. Another clause was added 
increasing the restrictions on marine 
companies by setting forth that they 
cannot enter any general agency office 
from which a fire company had been 
taken out by the application of this 
rule. 

The words “not exceeding” were in- 
serted before the figures in the rule 
denoting commissions limits. 


Opposition at First 


Those who attended the meeting 
went there with all sorts of objections 
to the original draft. Reading it over 
and studying it, certain features stood 
out like an electric sign. They saw 
concessions going to other lines than 
their own and restrictions placed upon 
themselves and their thoughts centered 
on these points to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

The South, which had been instructed 
to vote against the rule, sent two dele- 
gates. It might have had! six. G. C. 
Bulkley, of the Springfield, was chair- 
man of the committee which got up the 
rule. In the executive committee meet- 
ing there were seven for the rule and 
three against. In the open meeting 
the vote for the rule was 26 and against 
it one. The West voted solidly for it. 

When tthe delegates reached Chicago 
and the whole subject was talked over 
and explained, the opposition rapidly 

began to lose iits force. Some presented 
statistics purporting to show how much 
business the marine companies had as 
compared with the fire companies. They 
were made to appear as running almost 
neck and neck. Others showed just 
as conclusively that these figures were 
all wrong. 
General Agents Galore 

The enormity of the general agency 

evil was revealed by elaborate infor- 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Surplus - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
1904 - - = = - 


U. S. Cash Assets; Dec. 31, 1917 $16,153,068.57 


THE EASTERN 


mation bearing the ear marks of au- 
thenticity. In the Eastern and New 
England Conference territory it was 
shown that 59 companies had 148 gen- 
eral agents in 49 cities. Of these gen- 
eral agents 125 were operated by 52 
fire companies; 23 by 7 marine com- 
panies. Eleven of these general agen- 
cies have only one or no sub-agents. 
There are 7 general agencies in Rhode 
Island, 12 in Baltimore and 1 in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 4 
In tthe Western Conference 35 com- 
panies had upwards of 125 general agen- 
cies in 27 cities, 55 of which are op- 
erated by 10 marine companies and the 
remainder by fire companies. Sixteen 
of these have one or no sub-agents. 
In the Southern field thirty-three 
companies have 70 general agents. 


Will Follow Main Channel 


There’ were tthe not unexpected 
charges made that the whole trouble 
was caused by the fire companies, to 
which exception was taken and ground 
given. There were also threats from 
the marine side to withdraw from the 
Conference if they could not be satis- 
fied. However, these were only inci- 
dents and interfered in small extent 
with the smooth launching of the new 
rule. The polished diplomacy of the 
marine contingent was at all times in 
evidence. 

As explained by H. C. Clough the 
new Conference president, the new rule 
will provide for a distinction between 
fire, marine and casualty companies. 
The Conference will recognize as chan- 
nels for acquiring automobile business 
those channels used by the companies 
in acquiring their main line of business. 

For example, a fire company will be 
expected to acquire its automobile busi- 
ness through the channels it uses in 
obtaining its general fire business, so 
that where a fire company has bona 
fide branch office or a general agency 
for fire business it will be allowed to 
operate it for automobile business, but 
not to create a general agency for au- 
tomobile business that is not a general 
agency for the company for fire busi- 
ness. 

Marine Company Status 


As regards the marine companies 
writing automobile insurance without 
the assistance of a fire or casualty 
agency plant (such as the companies 
that are managed by Appleton & Cox, 
Chubb & Son and H. K. Fowler), Mr. 
Clough says the new rule provides that 
these offices may operate their automo- 
bile business by means of general 
agencies, provided that such general 
agencies shall have managerial con- 
trol over not less than one state, and 
that all the automobile business writ- 
ten by the marine company in that 
state shall be reported to such general 
agent. 

The commissions for such general 
agencies are to be limited to 30 per 
cent. and the local agency commission 
throughout the country is to be limited 
to 20 per cent., with a maximum of 


Liverpool 


4,793,978.55 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 


and FL ONGON 
an Globe 
Insurance Co. 
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Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’] Mér. 
INGRAM & LERGH, Managers . 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Great American 
Husurance Company 


Now Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES | 


$96,971,238.06 


STATEMENT, JANUARY IST 1918. 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927.269.9 1 


NET SURPLUS 


8,527,719.31 
23,454,989.22 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER S3isT, 1917 
HAD THE SECURITIES BEEN TAKEN AT THE VALUES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF STATE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS THE ASSETS AND SURPLUS 
WOULD EACH BE INCREASED BY $2,321,032.00 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


Hondon 


Hire Insurance Co. td. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Hancaslive 


25 per cent. commission to local agents 
in the metropolitan districts of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 
Underwriting Cost the Same 


The theory upon which the above dis- 
tinctions were agreed to is that while 


Over $155,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


there will be a difference between the 
commissions payable by the different 
classes of companies in the Conference, 
yet the percentage of total underwrit- 
ing cost to premiums will be practically 
the same to all classes of companies. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Fire Departments 
Becoming Unionized 


ASK ADVANCE 


BALTIMORE MEN 


Motorization of Apparatus Progress- 


ing—To Have Gasolene Pump— 
Eighty Horses on Hand 


Unionization of city fire departments 
goes on apace. 

Now it is the Baltimore firemen who 
are making demands and seeking to be- 
come a factor at the city hall. No 
doubt this is perfectly natural in view 
of the heavy financial ‘strain put upon 
everybody. How long it will be before 
all time-honored sentiment within the 
fire fighter becomes dead or numbed, 
remains to be seen. It looks as if be- 
fore long fire fighting, like the trades 
and a great many other occupations. 
would be reduced to the common union 
level: “If it’s not too much trouble 
to do it, I’ll do it, otherwise it will 
have to wait my convenience. If I’m 
not satisfied with what I get I reserve 
the right to carry a perpetual grouch 
and even the existence of a fire is not 
sufficient reason why I should exert 
myself.” Or words to that effect. 

The Baltimore Union was recently 
organized and it sent a committee to 
the Board of Hstimate to present its 
request for an increase in pay. Offi- 
cers in the department are not in-the 
union organization. The pipemen and 
laddermen wish $1,400. The men say 
they are satisfied with the hours of 
work if they can get what they con- 
sider ‘proper pay. The Fire Board 
claims to be in favor of paying the men 
more and has no objection to the 


union. In view of what $1.400 will 
buy at present, doubtless the men 
ought to have it. 

The Baltimore department is also 


working on a plan for complete motor- 
ization. 


Autemobile Commissions 
(Continued from page 17) 


In other words, a fire insurance com- 
pany paying 25 per cent. commission 
in the metropolitan areas and 20 per 
cent. local agency commission else- 


where will, with its cost incurred for 


special agents and expenditure in hand- 


H. R. CLOUGH 


ling the direct reported business of 
local agents, have about the same total 
underwriting cost as the marine com- 
pany paying 30 per cent. to a general 
agent. ; 

In order to comply with the terms 
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H. R. Clough President of 
Automobile Conference 


H. R. Clough, the new presi- 
dent of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference, is an 
Englishman by birth and an 
American by adoption. He re- 
ceived his early training in in- 
surance at the head office of the 
Palatine Insurance Company in 
England. Mr. Clough came to 
this country in April, 1916, and 
for more than ten years he has 
been with the Aetna Life and 
affiliated companies. During the 
past three or four years he has 
devoted himself almost entirely 
to the development of the auto- 
mobile insurance ‘business and 
is the officer in charge of the 
automobile business of the 
Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety and the Automobile In- 
surance Company of Hartford, 
which, incidentally has _ the 
largest automobile business of 
any insurance organization. Mr. 
Clough has always been an ac- 
tive leader in co-operative work 
among the companies,—and in- 
deed the idea of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ ‘Con- 
ference was his conception. As 
he is also a member of the auto- 
mobile committee of the Nation: 
al Workmen’s ‘(Compensation 
Service Bureau it may be con- 
fidentially predicted that still 
further co-operation ‘between 
fire and casualty companies in 
the matter of automobile insur- 
ance will be stimulated. 


CU eee 


PM 


of the rule local conferences will pro- 
ceed to eliminate excepted cities where 
local agents have been getting 25 per 
cent. and will now get 20 per cent. 
General agencies for automobile busi- 
ness will be reduced to the grade of 
jiocal agents. In this connection close 
watch will be kept upon any attempt 
to take advantage of fire companies 
making such changes. 


To effectually carry out the applica- 
tion of the new commission rules in 
the metropolitan areas Mr. Clough ex- 
plained that there will be appointed 
small sub-committees which will pro- 
pose proper rules for regulating brok- 
erage and the like. It is hoped that 
this will lead to organization of local 
agents’ associations in any large city 
(such as the one that is being organ- 
ized at the present time in Philadel- 
phia), which local agents’ associations 
will be charged with the responsibility 
of securing the observance locally of 
all automobile underwriting and com- 
mission rules and rates as well as the 
maintenance of adequate stamping of- 
fices, 


Not only will any agency above the 
grade of local agent have to be sub- 


’ FRED. S. JAMES 
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Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


WALTER F. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


95 William St. 
New York 


68 William St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co. 
Niagara- Detroit Und. 


BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 
Irvin T. Bernhard 


Eagle & Br. Dom. Ins. Co, 
Glens Falls Ins. Co, 
American Eagle Ins. Co. 


38-40 Clinton St. 
| Newark, N. J. 


19 Elm Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 7 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 


Summnance Company, — 
of Watertown. WY. 


65th Annual Statement 


ASSCtS: . <:c\sioie vene'e s denteeeneenee eet -y/ i 
Liabilities: © 2).5..<cessedanies argihiare ain wea pier 
Capital on. ccie scsi ecveevigesk 7 000. 
Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special 


Agent........NEW YORK STATE 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Surplus United States Statement....$ 461,101 


Insurance 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF 
LONDON, ENG. 

Surplus 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 


Surplus Home Office Statement...... 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Surplus 


3 So. William St. 


11,727,022 


$830,156 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 


INSURANCE’ CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Surplus United States State- 
Ment 5. 6h. eda lesen Ue $562,916 
Surplus Home Office Statement.$7,433,611 


NEW YORK 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


mitted to the Conference for approval 
hereafter but also it will be necessary 
for any member company to re-submit 
to the Conference any general agency 
appointment that it at present has and 
which must be proved to be legitimate 
under the new rules. While there has 
been much controversy during the past 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


few months among the members of 
the Conference as to the wisdom of 
establishing commission rules along 
the lines of the foregoing, yet there 
has been recognition on the part of 
all of the fact that the total acquisition 
cost for automobile insurance must be 
reduced. 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE — 
UNITED STATES 


al 
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War Risk During Armistice 


It seems that some underwriters in 
this market, judging from rates which 
they are charging, apparently think 
this hazard can be written at ex- 
tremely low rates. They have lost en- 
tire sight of the fact that not less than 
four vessels were lost on our own coast 
by mines during the past four weeks or 
so. The first vessel which was probably 
lost through a mine was the ship 
*“Brynhilda,” as part of the vessel and 
breakage was picked up off Fire Island, 
which would indicate that she was un- 
doubtedly destroyed by a mine. 

The steamer “Sansaba”’ was lost off 
Barnegat, by striking a mine, as well 
as the steamer “Chaparra,’ and the 
last vessel reported lost off the coast 
of Maine by striking a mine was the 
steamer “Saetia,’ which proves con- 
clusively that there is still a material 
risk off our coast and that similar losses 
ean be looked for in the future; and 
unless underwriters receive an ade- 
quate premium for the hazard which 


they are assuming, they will be called 
upon to draw on their other funds for 
losses which ithey sustain from this 
hazard. 


~ 


Transatlantic Perils 


Vessels bound on transatlantic voy- 
ages are bound to encounter é¢ven more 
mine risk than vessels along our own 
coast, as undoubtedly any number of 
mines have been scattered during the 
past four years by German mine layers, 
in addition to which there will be any 
number of mines breaking away from 
their moorings, as well as those that 
will be lost in taking up those which 
have been made stationary. 


Although, from reports received, the 
English Government is assuming these 
hazards on all voyages at a rate of % 
per cent., the majority of underwriters 
doing business in this city do not think 
that this rate for the present is ade- 
quate. 


OBSERVER. 


YARD FIRE MARSHALS: 


Delaware River Yards Perfect Fire 
Prevention Organization— 


Hog Island Man President 


The Delaware River Fire Marshals’ 
Association, composed of officials who 
have charge of fire prevention work in 
shipyards in the Tenth District, was 
organized at a meeting at Wilmington, 
Del., last week. 


James Meskell, fire marshal at Hog 
Island, was elected president of the or- 
ganization, and George L. Klugh, fire 
marshal at the Harlan plant of the 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
elected vice-president. 


The visitors inspected the Harlan 
plant and warmly praised conditions 
and the spirit found there, says the 
“Harlan News.” 


The fire department of the mold loft 
put on an equipment assemble drill in 
ten seconds for their benefit. The or- 
ganization consists of Olaf Johnson and 
J. H. Haslett, Tenth District fire mar- 
shals; James Meskell, Hog Island; A. 
S. Angest, Merchant Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration; John Bauers, Pusey & Jones, 
Gloucester; James Flaxon, Sun Ship; 
John McGowan, Pusey & Jones, Wil- 
mington; C. Jackson, Pusey & Jones, 
Wilmington; George Klugh and Wil- 
liam Weldin, Harlan. 


WAR RISK REDUCTIONS 


Secretary McAdoo has announced 
very marked reductions in the rates 
charged for war risk insurance for 
hulls and cargoes between all points, 
and similar reductions on seamen’s 
compensation insurance for masters, 
officers and crews of vessels. 


The rate for trans-Atlantic voyages 
on vessels and cargoes was reduced 
from two per cent. to one-half of one 
per cent. and the other reductions ef- 
fected by the new schedules are quite 
as large in proportion.. 

' This action was taken in view of the 
signing of the armistice providing for 
cessation of hostilities. 


Brokers Here 
Kept Premiums 


FRENCH HAD BAD EXPERIENCE 


A. VY. Hansen, of Paris, Explains to 
Marine Club Misunderstandings 
Which Have Arisen 


That useless misunderstandings have 
stood in the way of an exchange of 
business between French and American 
companies in the past which were not 
just to either market was the state- 
ment made by A. V. Hansen, of the firm 
of Alb. Smeesters, of Paris, who is now 
in New York, in his address to the Ma- 
rine Insurance Club last week. Mr. 
Hansen said in part: 


“We on our side have been afraid 
of the American business, and the peo- 
ple who thave frightened us more than 
anybody else have been some of the 
American wild-cat brokers. Particularly 
during the war, we have received in 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS or NEW YORK 


SURPLUS 


$793,852.75 


Marine and War Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO.; Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS 


PHONE 263-264 BROAD 


48 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


France orders and proposals which you 
would hardly believe if I told you about 
them here tonight, any amount of cases 
representing enormous orders, which 
we have accepted and dealt with as 
best we could on our side, and general- 
ly with the result that after hundreds 
of thousands of dollars had been placed 
closing comes along for a couple of 
thousand dollars, and as to ithe pre- 
miums, I can tell you, in many cases, 
we have not seen any yet. Very few 
people on our side know anything about 
the American business or very little, 
and consequently, the state of affairs 
is that they both mistrust each other, 
which is an absurd position. 


“The reason why I have come over 
here is to study the American market 


‘and to bring home to our friends in 


France, the possibilities which the 
American market contains for us, and 
we wish that you in return would give 
some attention to our French market. 
I think that the result will be that you 
will find that we are by no means as 
small as you are inclined to believe. 
“This war has brought France and 
America closer together than any two 
nations have probably been before. 
America and France have joined hands 
in the bloodiest fighting the world has 
ever seen, and have done this success- 
fully. Politically we are the two big- 
gest sister republics. Financially we 
now stand together, and will undoubted- 
ly stand together in the future. Do 
you not think that it would be absurd 
if we men of the insurance world, who 
represent one of the pillars of mod- 
ern trade, should leave each other out 


of: the co-operation which is now 
coming? 
“The position of our market in 


1914, and the position of our market 
today is entirely different. In 1914, the 
German comipanies had control to a 
large extent, of the French marine in- 
surance market. They worked there 
through agencies, branch offices, they 
were stockholders in French companies 
and they had reinsurance treaties with 
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a great number of French companies. 


“Why the German companies could 
obtain this remarkable control over our 
market is easy to understand, if one 
goes closely into the matter. 


“First of all we have the Trade 
Treaty of 1871, when France had been 
defeated, which gave the German com- 
panies practically a position of prefer- 
ence. 

“Second, the German companies ob- 
tained immense financial resources by 
the way in which they pooled their in- 
terests. They generally worked to- 
gether in groups containing from five 
to ten companies, thus naturally being 
able to command enormous facilities. 
The French companies at that time 
were not numerous, and we had only 
a couple possessing any capital worth 
mentioning. The French companies 
transacted mainly French business. It 
is typical for French companies that 
you do not see them often abroad. 


“In 1914, when the war broke out, 
this created quite a revolution on our 
market. The German companies were 
expelled with the result that the mar- 
ket was left very short of cover owing 
to the enormous increase of values and 
to the war risk business. 


“{ will mention one example, which 
rather illustrates the position of the 
French market at that time. A French 
warship, in course of construction at 
a value of approximately $6,000,000. 
was found to have been insured for 
about 50 per cent. of its value with 
German companies. In this case’ the 
client was the French Government. You 
can now understand how much of pri- 
vate property would be insured with 
the same companies. This will never 
be the case again. The withdrawal of 
the German companies from the French 
market naturally created there an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for progressive 
insurance companies to replace the 
market. 'The British companies were 
the first to realize this opportunity, and 
secondly the French realized it them- 
selves, but I do not think that the Amer 
ican companies have yet realized it. ~ 

“We have in France thirty British 
insurance companies working there. 
We have one American insurance com- 
pany. I think that you will agree with 
me that if it is worth the while for 
thirty of the most conservative British 
companies to have agencies and un- 
derwriting agencies in France, it ought 
certainly to be worth the while for 
more than one American company to 
do the same. 


“During the war, and in spite of the 
terrific difficulties which we have ex- 
perienced, the French companies have 
been coming along in a way which I 
can frankly state has surprised our- 
selves. We are getting progressive. We 
now have in all one hundred and 
twenty-five companies that underwrite 
on our market. 

“Among them we have too many for- 
eign companies that extract profitable 
business from France without giving 
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any business in return, or even being 
able to give any business in return. We 
wish to have American companies 
which could work there and obtain a 
proportion of our profitable business 
and which could give us American 
business in exchange. 

“Let’s compare the position between 
New York and Paris. You have 103 


companies in all. We have 125. You 
have 62 native companies. We have 50. 
You have 41 foreign companies. We 


have 75. 


“Now the conclusion of these figures 
that our market therefore should be 
more important than yours would be 
entirely misleading. You in America 
have an insurance law which is sec- 
ond to none. We have no such insur- 
ance law in France, and the conse- 
quence thereof is that we have too 
many small native companies and also 
too many small foreign companies com- 
ing to our field, and there exists no, 
or very little, control over the activi- 
ties of these companies. We need very 
badly an insurance law, and I think we 
shall get it. 

“As to the underwriting facilities of 
our market, an average risk of $500,- 
000 or so will exhaust the market. 
Practically the whole of our excess bus- 
iness goes to London. Some of it goes 
to New York. 

“London, as you know, is and has 
been the world’s centre for interna- 
tional business. You know that age 
will always assist, age gives reputa- 
tion and age gives time to educate men 
in their business. 

“You know yourself that you are 
short of capable insurance men. AS a 
matter of. fact the whole world is to- 
day short of capable insurance men, 
this as a consequence of the enormous 
development of the business. 

“There is still ample room in France 
for American companies, and we on 
our side have been wondering why 
American companies are not coming 
along. 


French Brokerage Conditions 


“TI will give you some of the details 
regarding the underwriting °“n our 
side. We have in France, eight brok- 
ers, who are more or less Government 
officials. This is an old institution, but, 
nevertheless, contains great advantages. 
The fact that the brokers’ number is 
limited, and that they are in a legal 
way, Government officials, improves 
considerably the 'moral hazard, and we 
very seldom experience much trouble 
with non-payment of premiums. 

“The business transacted over there 
is mainly pure French business, al- 
though we get some from Italy, Spain 
and Belgium. 

“Our cargo business is, as far as im- 
port is concerned, mainly wool, grain, 
hides, silk, oil, mineral oil, coffee, cocoa, 
etc. Our export consists mainly of 
manufactured goods. 

“Tt is very typical of French busi- 
ness that the cargo business is more 
generally covered under open policies. 

“The second section of our business 
is the hull business, which is about 
the only hull business in the world that 
during a long period has shown good 
results. I believe that underwriters on 
this side do not write mijore hull busi- 
ness than they can possibly help and 
are obliged to do so for the sake of 
obtaining other business. On our side 
this is exactly the opposite. We must, 
in many cases, write a certain amount 
of cargo. covers to be able to obtain our 
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lines on some of the French hull busi- 
ness. Why the French hull business 
is better than that of other nations is 
not because our navigation conditions 
are better than that of other mations, 
but because our hull conditions are 
different from yours and are very fa- 
vorable to underwriters. 

‘We have, generally speaking, a very 
well organized market. We have un- 
derwriting associations. We have our 
tariffs, which like all tariffs are more 
or less kept. Our rates on the French 
business are better ‘than the rates that 
could be obtained on the same _ busi- 
ness that goes to London and New 
York. 

“The centre of the marine insurance 
in France is Paris, but all companies 
invariably have their own agents in all 
the ports so that the business extracted 
is centered in Paris in spite of the 
fact that Paris is an inland town. 

“The conclusion which I will drawn 
as far as the underwriting in Paris is 
concerned is: The French market 
from an underwriting point of view is 
a comparatively easy one—there are 
few restrictions. There is a keen but 
loyal competition. The market today 
possesses a very progressive spirit, and 
it is altogether too important a market 
to be neglected.” 


Tc Modify Fleater 


(Continued from page 1) 

the time in which any standard rider 
could be changed had expired by law. 

The law was amended, but there was 
c. year’s delay in amending it. “By. that 
time the new standard policies were 
on the way. The change was hung 
up. <After the new standard policy 
went into effect, without anyone seem- 
ing to know it, the insurance depart- 


ment temporarily re-promulgated all 
the old standard riders, including the 
one under discussion. 


Takes Matter up With Department 

Mr. Robb took the matter up with 
the Depariment—this particular clause 
is used only in New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange territory, and the in- 
formal conference of last week aS ar- 
ranged. The Department seems p'eased 
with the idea that the Exchange is 
willing to adopt a more liberal form, 
and a form to accomplish the end in 
view will doubtless be promulgated. 


Evans on Conditions 
After Peace Comes 


(Continued from page 15) 
mean omly indefinite postponement of 
the final readjustment. which must be 
handled as already indicated. 

To sum up: The change from war 
to peace conditions will call for in- 
creased watchfulness from fire insur- 
ance—not only to protect itse’f but also 
to guard the interests of its clients, 
our assureds. There must be no dis- 
posing of vanished values to the com- 
panies, at war prices: there must be 
no wanton reduction in amounts of in- 
suranee, unless values have actually 
Gepreciated, or are sure to decrease. 
Our readjustment to general values and 
conditions must be brought about im- 
partially and fairly. ; 

With no trace of vessimism, but 
rather with unbounded faith in the 
future growth of America, it cannot be 
overlooked that the coming period ot 
reconstruction will require, the constant 
alertness of our office, field and agency 
forces. to avoid moral hazard losses 
and keep the premium income growing. 
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Liberty Mutual’s 
Shipyard Plan 


STOCK MEN THROW RATES OPEN 


Fleet Corporation’s Insurance Depart- 
ment Recommends Wholesale Can- 
-cellation ef Existing : Policies 


The plan by which the Liberty Mu- 
tual, of Boston, has offered to write 
liability insurance on shipyards of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, is in 
substance as follows: 

The company agrees to give the ship- 
yard contractors common law liability 
and, if the workmen desire to take it, 
the benefits under the Louisiana com- 
pensation law. 

The Liberty Mutual has what it calls 


a “net guaranteed” rate, but has also 


another rate which it calls an “ad- 
vance” rate, the “guaranteed” rate be- 
ing 30 per cent. off of the “advance” 


rate. The “advance” rate is to be paid. 
and the rate as “guaranteed” is to be 
30 mer cent. less. 

The Liberty Mutual claims to have a 
policy of reinsurance in Lloyds, Lon- 
don, protecting it against unusual loss 
and further an agreement, which will 
be undertaken by a third party, guar- 
anteeing that the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will not be called upon 
for an assessment. No indication is 
given as to who the third party may 
ne. Of course. this gets down to stock 
insurance. The difference is that the 
rates are lower than the rates the 
Hmergency Fleet Corporation claims 
are the rates of the stock companies, 
but which rates were never promul- 
gated for the stock companies. The 
mutual also agrees to nay the full medi- 
eal if it exceeds the $150 nrovided for 
under the Louisiana Act. This is prac- 
tically the whole plan. 

The Liberty Mutual states that on ac- 
count of the rates they are making they 
should have all the business, and the 
vice-president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation urges that the business be 
given to the Liberty Mutual. 


“Ordered” 


This week it was announced that the 
Fleet Corporation had “ordered” that 
all the liability and compensation in- 
surance on its plants be cancelled as 
of December 1 and rewritten in the 
Liberty Mutual, formerly the Massa- 
chusetts Employes Mutual, organized by 
special provision of the compensation 
law of that state. In fact, the Mleet 
Corporation did not “order” the can- 
cellation of this business, but merely 
recommended such action. It is doubt- 
ful if even the government could dis- 
turb existing business. Premiums on 
the coast plus work in the shipyards 
are paid by the Corporation and direct 
contract work by the contractor. 

Ever since the shipyard business be- 
came a factor in the insurance field, 
the. companies. acting through the 
Bureau, have been giving the Fleet 
Corporation all sorts of information 
upon which rates and rules might be 
based. But just at the time it was 
becoming likely that the companies and 
the government might get together on 
an acceptable plan for doing business, 
the insurance Ree ee eae" oecaree of the Fleet 


Business Cancelled 


ROC 


November 22, 1918 


eid 


Corporation flies off the handle and — 


summarily recommends that the. whole 


business be turned over to one mutual 
company which has its headquarters in 


New England, while the most of the 


shipyard business is in the South. 
Stock Companies Act 


As soon as it became evident to the 
companies how they were to be treated 
they met and resolved: 


“That companies be authorized to 


make their own rates based upon ex- — 


perience for voluntary compensation and 
employers’ liability coverage for such 
shipbuilding risks 
Fleet Corporation in Southern States 
as are no wearried on their books; 


under Emergency 


these rates to apply during continuance — 


of the shipbuilding operations which 
they are covering in those States and 


to include such workmen’s compensa- — 


tion benefits as may be requested by 
their policyholders.” 

This resolution leaves the companies. 
free to use the alternative plan of the 
Bureau for liability states in dealing 
with shipbuilding risks of the Emer, 
‘gency Fleet Corporation in Southern 
states. They can take their past ex- 
perience on a risk on their books and 
use that as a basis of rates, such rates 
becoming “Bureau rates.” 


W. G. Wilson, writing 


Cornerstone in The  Aetna-Izer, 
Of Support points out how insur- 
to the War ance is essential to 


winning any great cause 
like this war. 

The first principle of every kind of 
insurance is CONSERVATION and this 
is the cornerstone of industrial support 
to the war. 

The whole fabric of credit by which 
the products of the world are devel- 


oped, moved and exchanged, rests upon 


the structure of insurance—like the 
globe on the shoulders of Atlas. 

1 do not intend to dwell on estab- 
lishing our right as insurance men to 
priority, as an essential in winning the 
war. The language of the “Work or 
Fight” law as well as its interpreta- 
tion by the War Department authorities 
clearly places the insurance business 
as amiong the essentials. 

However, I do hope to convey by 
this message a simple creed to epito- 
mize your part and my part in carry- 
ing out these daily tasks. 

Work with unceasing diligence—to 
the end that insurance protection in all 
of its branches may reach its widest 
usefulness. 

Develop an intelligent recognition of 
the needs of your client for protection 
which will contribute most to the un- 
interrupted operation of his particular 
business as well as the peace of mind 
and sense of security with which he 
may apply himself to his work, know- 
ing full well that his insurance ad- 
viser has well and truly plugged up 
all of the leaks. 


tr 


Cut out long interviews and needless” 


ealls. 
- See to it that every claim has mer- 
ited attention and prompt dispatch—— 
the money in hand to the sufferer from 
a loss is the swiftest road to his re- 
habilitation. 

Now is the time to eliminate the 
uy™necessary and unreasonable delays 
which so frequently mark the collec- 
tion of insurance premiums. 


as much your patriotic duty to prompt- — 


ly collect for the policy or bond as 
it is to pay every legitimate claim. 


a rn 1898 
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Don Carlos’ Claim 
Department Ideas 


———- 


YoT A DETECTIVE BUREAU 


fravelers Man Says Adjusters and 
Producers Should Be Partners, 
Not Competitors 


Harlan S. Don Carlos, adjuster of the 
ecident, health and life departments 
yf the Travelers in New York City and 
New Jersey, is a brilliant young lawyer, 
vho has attracted considerable atten- 
jon among agents and brokers by his 
manner of handling claims. Mr. Don 
Jarlos, whose father was general West- 
“mm superintendent of a life insurance 
sompany, in talks to agents says that 
nis idea from the start has been that 
wents are partners of the claim de- 
yartment, rather than competitors; that 
he claim department of an insurance 
sompany is not a detective bureau or 
1 money-saving institution, but a serv- 
ice branch. The ideal claim depart- 
ment, he continued, stands behind the 
agent and broker, and that both have 
4 common interest; increasing the 
business. It always seemed absurd 
to him that a company should spend a 
lot of time and money in developing 
agencies or brokerage, and then in- 
stitute a claim department which should 
work on the other side of the fence, 
sniping business through unsatisfactory 
settlements. A claim department which 
aims merely to “save the company 
money” embarrasses the agent and de- 
feats its own purpose. 


A Triplicate Notice 

_ “My idea,” said Mr. Don Carlos in 
a recent talk to the agency force, “is 
for a better loss ratio through increas- 
ing the premium income rather than 
concentrating on a goal of merely de- 
creasing claims.” 

_A number of ideas originated by Mr. 
Don Carlos in the claim department 
have been adopted by the company. 
One of these is a triplicate notice of 


claim slip, in three colors, the slip 
reading as follows: 

a Ri coe 
BEMMMEEICON occ occ le eee eso 
PMIAGUITOSS! fe... - ss eee eee eee 
Cn ee 


When and where may be seen by medi- 
_ eal examiner 
Nature of accident or illness......... 
Disability commenced.......... ORES . 
Still disabled? 
Attended by a physician?............. 
Policy form and number 

3 Branch 
MEN 5 css einie ss cleleicleieie os aeees 


Se didleleivlasvoseeesetaeses 


SE ciefaleeie we ne eo tee se oe se 


“This has been found to save a lot 

of time, and to be more satisfactory 
than the old system in many ways. In- 
formation passes through fewer hands; 
there is less repetition. 
_ Another index card invented by Mr. 
Don Carlos, and which has been found 
valuable, is an analytical report every 
month which puts the company’s finger 
directly on the pulse of claims. 

A third card also found valuable 
contains information for the register’s, 

hier’s and manager’s offices, giving 
1 the facts about the writing of the 
ams and the payments of weekly in- 

emnity. This card has been called a 
business extension idea. 


s 
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r An Interesting Career 


Mr. Don Carlos had an interesting 
unique college career. He began 


in the University of Denver, his home 
the time, where he took the fresh- 
ca and sophomore course. His junior 


ee: 
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J. H. Woodward Heads 
Actuaries’ Society 


MEN ON NEW OFFICIAL ROSTER 


Richard Fondiller Becomes Secretary- 
Treasurer, With B. D. Flynn and 
Geo. D. Moore Vice-Presidents 


Looking over the new official roster 
of the Casualty Actuarial & Statistical 
Society one cannot but be impressed 
with the growing strength in the per- 
sonnel of that organization, which has 
become so valuable to the casualty 
business. 

Joseph H. Woodward, whose manner 
of election was unique in the annals of 
the Society, has been its vice-president 
for the last two years, and is the au- 
thor of several papers in its “Proceed- 
ings,” which deal with problems of com- 
pensation insurance. Im 1907, while 
actuary of the Connecticut Insurance 
Department, he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hughes auditor and assistant ac- 
tuary of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, where he remained until 1914. 
At that time he was appointed actuary 
of the newly created New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, later 
known as the State Industrial Commis- 
sion. The conspicuous ability and suc- 
cess with which he filled this position 
until his resignation in October, 1918, 
is well known to the casualty actuaries 
of the United States. At present, he 
is the associate actuary of the Guardian 
Life. 

B. D. Flynn 

B. D. Flynn, the new vice-president, 
has been designated by his fellow ac- 
tuary, M. M. Dawson, as among the 
first casualty actuaries in this country. 
He needs no introduction to the casu- 
alty insurance fraternity. He is one 
of the founders of the Society and has 
written for its “Proceedings” on health 
and accident insurance and allied top- 
ics. He has been with the Travelers 
for many years in various capacities, 
and at present is its assistant secretary. 


George D. Moore 


George D. Moore, the other vice- 
president, has been active in the So- 
ciety in furthering its work as regards 
candidates for admission as Associates. 
He was chairman of the examination 
committee for one year, and then chair- 
man of the educational committee 
which issued a booklet outlining a 
course of study for candidates. He re- 
ceived his training with the Mutual 
Benefit Life, and for several years has 
been the statistician of the Royal In- 
demnity. 

Richard Fondiller 

Richard Fondiller, who becomes sec- 
retary-treasurer, has been the editor for 
three years of the “Proceedings” of 
the Society, to which he has contributed 
several times. He will continue to 
write legal notes on casualty insurance 
decisions, which appeared in the last 
issue of the “Proceedings.” He was 
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A Progressive 


CASUALTY 


Company 


Casualty Actuarial 
Society Progressing 


MANY ADDED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Expect to Have Central Meeting Place 
—Paper By A. H. Mowbray on 
Loss Comparisons 


Without examination, the following 
named actuaries were admitted to 
membership as Associates in the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial & Statistical Society of 
America, which held its annual meet- 
ing in New York last Friday: 

O. M. ‘Sullivan, chief statistician, 
Minnesota Department of Labor; R. E. 
Ankers, actuary, Virginia Insurance 
Department; A. E. Wilkinson, statisti- 
cian, Standard Accident; Le Roy 
Brooks, statistician, United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty; J. L. Sibley, statis- 
tician, United States Casualty; W. E. 
Eeli, statistician, Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability. 

There were elected as Fellows, 
out examination: 

Mervin Davis. assistant actuary, 
Equitable Life, New York; F. W. Hins- 
dale, secretary. Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Board of British Columbia; W. T. 
Perry, manager for Canada, Ocean Ac- 
cident & Guarantee. 

B. N. Coates, an Associate, passed 
all examinations and is now a Fellow. 
He is at present in the United States 
Army. 


with- 


New Associates 


Candidates who passed the examina- 
tions and enrolled as Associates are: 

TH C. Carver. The Associated Com- 
panies, Hartford; S. B. Ackerman. New 
York State Industrial Commission, 
New York City; P. Dorweiler. formerly 
with National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion ‘Service Bureau, now in United 
States Army; J. S. Elston, Travelers, 
Hartford; A. B. Greenleaf. First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston; A. L. Kirkpatrick, 
now in United States Army; Miss 
Olive E. Outwater, National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau, 
New York City: J. Raywid, Compensa- 
tion Rating & Inspection Bureau, 
Newark, N. J.; W. A. Schaefer, Ocean 
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insurance at one-third the former 


Call for 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Residence theft 

rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. 

particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 

Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 
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Compensation Plan 
For Cantonments 


GOVERNMENT APPROVAL GIVEN 


Companies Would Stand Net Loss 
While Facing Possibility of 
Making Refund 


Washington, D. C., November 20.— 
The War Department has announced 
its adoption of the plan developed for 
writing compensation insurance on can- 
tonments; the profit limitations of 
which have already been set forth in 
these columns. The plan was developed 
by certain stock companies after sey- 
eral unsuccessful attempts were made 
by the Bureau companies to reach an 
agreement on how this business might 
be handled. The seven companies 
which are in agreement on this plan 
are the Royal, United States Casualty, 
Globe Indemnity, Travelers, Fidelity 
& Casualty, Zurich, and Hartford. De- 
tails of the plan follow: 


PURPOSE: It is the purpose of the Plan to 
provide that the amount of premiums EARNED 
by any company (referred to herein as the 
adjusted premium) shall be dependent upon 
that company’s claim experience and shall be 
determined only after the completion of the 
war-period construction work—the payment of 
initial premiums (as hereinafter defined) not- 
withstanding. 

SCOPE OF PLAN. The Plan shall include 
all premiums on policies of workmen’s com- 
pensation and/or employers’ liability insurance 
on war-period construction work for the War 
Department undertaken upon the basis com- 
monly known as ‘4Cost. plus percentage or fee.” 

PLAN. The rates upon which the initial 
premiums shall be determined, subiect to the 
final adjustment, shall be those rates as now 
or hereafter established for the War Depart- 
ment or the basic manual rates applicable to 
the given hazard. These rates shall not be 
increased on business of the War Department 
except either with the authorization of the 
proper State authorities where such are con- 
stituted, or with the approval of the Secretary 
of War 

Terms of Accounting 


An accounting shall be made by each com- 
pany during the month of November of each 
year. The risks to be embraced in the first 
accounting shall be those actually insured and 
expired prior to May Ist, 1918. The risks to be 
embraced in each succeeding accounting shall 
be those actually insured and expired during 
the year ending May 1st immediately preced- 
ing the accounting. The accounting shall be 
in such form as may be mutually agreed upon, 
nd shall be based on the following data: 


(a) Sworn copy of payroll audit statement 
of the company showing total payroll expendi- 
ture for the term of insurance and premium 
derived at the rate expressed in the policy. 
(b) ‘Sworn statement of amounts paid for 
claims which have been fully liquidated. 

(c) Sworn statement of amounts paid and 
amounts due to be paid for claims which are 
not liquidated at time of statement. This 
statement to show specific amounts for each 
claimant. The reserves for unliquidated 
claims at the time of each accounting shall 
be made by the respective companies; in 
case of disagreement between any company 
and the War Department as to the amount of 
reserves necessary at the time of the final 
accounting the matter shall be submitted to 
a committee consisting of a representative of 
the companv concerned, an official to be desig- 
nated by the War Department, and a repre- 
sentative of the State Insurance Department 
having jurisdiction over the territory in 
which the head office of the company is 
located. ‘ : 
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For the purpose of obtaining uniformity the 
allowance for the expenses of the companies, 
other than claim payments and reserves for 
unpaid claims, shall be estwblished at the fol- 
lowing percentages: 

Per cent. 

of initial 
FIXED CHARGES premium. 
Safety inspection & accident prevention 4 


Claims. admintgteation  w.n.eeeceees terrae 7 
Taxes (other than Federal taxes)....... 2 
Wormal “profit: cscs sce oleaaceeanieeen cnn. 1% 
4y% 
Per cent. 
of adjusted 
“ EXPENSES premium. 
breld... serviced charge muse ceteidaauehioenes 7% 
Home office administration.......+e0+es.0« 7% 
15 


But in calculating the allowance for expenses 
of field service and thome office administration, 
it shall be assumed that the total claim cost 
of each company is not less than 25 per cent. 


of the initial premium, 
Contingent Profit 
In addition to the normal profit of 1% per 
cent. provided in paragraph 5 each company 


shall be entitled to earn a contingent profit 
which shall be dependent upon the loss ratio 
developed under that company’s policies—a low 
loss cost (involving a proportionately large re- 
turn of unexhausted premium to the War De- 
partment) carrying the higher rate of contingent 


profit. Such contingent profit shall not in any 
case exceed 3% per cent. of the initial premium. 
A loss of 25 per cent., or less, of the initial 


premium shal] entitle the company to the maxi- 
mum rate (3% per cent.) of contingent profit: 
but no contingent profit shall accrue if the 
loss cost reaches 70% per cent. of the initial 
premium. Between those two extremes of loss 
cost, 25 per cent. and 70% per cent., the rate 
of contingent profit shall wary proportionately 
from 3% per cent. to zero. 


Federal Taxes 


No provision for any Federal taxes is in- 
cluded in the allowance for expenses detailed 
above, and the companies shall be entitled to 
charge in the accounting all Federal taxes of 
any kind paid or payable on the business 
covered by this plan, except any income or 
profits tax levied upon any net profit that 
may be derived from this business and re- 
tained by the companies: 


Earlier Insurance 


In the application of the plan to all risks in- 
sired prior to the date of the acceptance of 
this plan, there shal! be deducted ard retained 
by the companies from the initial premiums on 
suck risks an amount to represent the differ- 
ence between the actual commissions for field 
s 
t 


service charges paid’ by the companies and 
he allowance therefor provided by the plan. 


Unexhausted Premium Fund 


If the first accounting by any company shall 
how that there remains an unexhausted byl- 
nee of initial premium after providing for 
he claims paid aid outstanding, the allow- 
ances for fixed charges, expenses and profits 
herein established, and the Federal taxes 
above referred to, such company will immedi 
ately transfer such balance to a separwte fund 
—to be known as the unexhausted premium 
fund—and deposit the same in a bank or trust 
company approved by the Wer Department, and 
hold the same on account of any insufficiency 
of claim reserves in such accounting and any 
net losses which ,may be disclosed by subse 
quent accountings. The interest earned on 
such fund shall be added to the fund. All 
the funds deposited in such account shall he 
held by the company for the specific purposes 
of this nlan. 


In the event that any State insurance de- 
partment should demand that the company 
should carry a reserve in respect to any part 
of the unexhausted premium fund, the com- 
pany shall be entitled to withdraw from such 
fund the amount of such reserve and shall re- 
turn the same to the fund when such reserve 
is no longer required. 

If such reserve, or any part thereof, is not 
released until after the final accounting pro- 
vided for herein, such reserve shall upon its 


rp 


release be returned to the Government. 


THE EASTERN 


Return of Exhausted Premium 


At the second and later accountings, a sinii- 
lar transfer shall be made of any unexhausted 
balance disclosed thereby. and at the final ac- 
counting which shall be not later than one 
year after the completion of the war period 
construction work included in this plan, a 
final and complete adjustment shall be made 
by each company. covering all its transactions 
under this plan over the entire period of war 
construction work. 

At each accounting. the fund shall be awail- 
able to the company to the extent necessary 
to offset the debit balances of any years in 
which the initial premiums may prove to have 
been insufficient to meet the total cost of 
those years, it being the intention of the 
parties to this plan that all accountings other 
than the final accounlting shall be tentative. 
and that all the transactions with any une 
company shall be eventually regarded as a 
whole and adjusted equitably in the fina 
accounting. 

Any balance of unexhausted premium dis- 
closed by such final accounting shall be re- 
turned to the Government. : 

If a net loss is developed on the entire 
series of policies issued throughout the entire 
period by any company, such joss shall be 
borne by the company concerned without re- 
imbursement by the Government. 

This plan is limited in its application to 
the War Department but if the same plan shall 
be adopted by other Governmental departments, 
it shall be understood that each company shall 
in its final accounting combine the unexhausted 
premium funds of all subscribing Governmental 
departments and make such refund, if any. as 
shall be determined by its experience of all 
such departments combined. 


DEFINITIONS 


The term “Initial Premium” shall mean the 
premium arrived at by the application of the 
rates specified in the policy contracts. 

The term “Adjusted Premium” shill mean 
the sum of the claim payments, the estimates 
for outstanding claims, the allowance for fixed 
charges, Federal Taxes, and the ullowances for 
expense and contingent profit. 

The term “claims”? shall mean all payments 
made or to be made for compensation or dam- 
cages, all medical and surgical aid expenses, 
and legal and other expenses definitely allo- 
cated to snecifice accidents. 

Inspection and Accident Prevention 


The allowance for this item is fixed with the 
intention of providing funds for effective ac- 
cident prevention service and it is expected 
that subscribing companies will use the allow- 
amce for this purpose. 


WILL HEAR SECRETARY OF WAR 


Speakers .At Insurance Federations’ 
Hotel Astor Meeting Also Include 
Phillips and Gerard 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
will address the Tuesday evening ses- 
sion of the fourth annual convention 
of the National Council of Insurance 
Federations to be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, December 2nd and 
erd. Former Ambassador James W. 
Gerard will address the same session 
of the convention and his knowledge 
of and well known attitude toward the 
German paternalistic insurance schemes 
will make his address a matter of more 
than ordinary interest. C. J. Doyle, 
associate general counsel of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, will 
address the convention with particular 
relation to the opportunities -as well 
as the obligations: imposed wpon the 
business of insurance in America by 
the sudden termination of the war. 


This convention will be the first big 
meeting of general interest to the busi- 


Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 


J.L. MAUTNER AGENCY 


95 William St. 
NEW YORK 
Phone John 1570-2622 


127 Wheaton PI. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 

SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1918 


ASSOtB OR cients ners jasien sisteis ne conebaaoak 


Liabilities 
Capital: 2eirincesinesaiciciciee siontenaeaen 
Surplus over al] liabilities 


Losses paid to June 30, 1918.......... 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 


Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury an 


Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, 


nee eee eee eens . 


Fidelity Bonds; 


BOROANSCAOLOS vob eeneesceee es «$15,084, 739.43 


erates + 12,471,369.12 


Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Property 


Property Demage and Collision), Physicians, 


Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler n- 


syrance: Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


ness of insurance as a whole since the 
termination of the World War and as 
this meeting was originally planned as 
a great war conference to be held in 
Atlantic City, in October, so it will now 
be conducted as a victory conference, 
looking toward problems of peace and 
reconstruction and the _ stability of 
American business institutions in the 
tremendously important days of the 
coming peace. 


The Tuesday afternoon session will 
be addressed by speakers of well known 
reputation from other business organ- 
izations of national scope. Banking, 
manufacturing, labor and their respec- 
tive relation to the business of insur- 
ance will be discussed. Jesse 8. Phil- 
lips. superintendent of insurance of 
New York, will speak upon matters 
of insurance supervision in the new 
era just ahead. 
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WILLIAM STREET 


OEY UNO ENAU ENO UAAENUERN TORE UANUEOUES CAAT EH STEEN 
PUM OE 


Glass Rates Go Up 
Plate glass insurance rates have 
been advanced to 55 per cent. plus the 
zone rate in the four New York bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Kings and 
Queens. The new Richmond Borough 
rate is 40 per cent. plus zone, effective 
on new business December 1 and on re- 
newals January 1. Two advances of 
12% per cent. and 10 per cent., re- 
spectively, have already been made, 
making 22% per cent. in all, so that 
this last advance amounts in reality to 
32% per cent. in the four boroughs 

named and 18% in Richmond. 

* * * 

What Killed State Plan 
Three highly important factors con- 
tributed primarily to the defeat of the 
California compulsory state health in- 
surance proposition. The first of these 
was the “made in Germany” label 
which schemes of this sort now bear 
in the eyes of a large and growing 
proportion of the people. The second 
consideration is union labor, which sees 
in state encroachment on the sick 
benefit field possible weakening of or- 
ganized labor’s control over its mem- 
hers. The third consideration is Chris- 

tian Science. 


Woodward President 
(Continued from pagé 21) 
trained in thé school of life insuran 
and was assistant actuary of one of tl 
smaller life companies for sever: 
years, has been connected with the Ne 
York State Industrial Commission sin 
its organization, in 1914, and is no 
the assistant actuary of the Gor 

mission. ; 


W. W. Greene 


W. W. Greene, the new editor, we 
the first editor of the Society, resig 
ing in 1915 to become manager ar 
actuary of the Colorado State Fund. E 
has been a contributor to the “Pr 
ceedings,” in a number of papers ar 
discussions. He came East to acce] 
the position of chairman of the Ne 
Jersey Compensation Rating & Inspe 
tion Bureau. 


Louis |. Dublin 


Louis I. Dublin is the author of n' 
merous papers to various scientific s 


_cieties, dealing with problems of st 


tistics and public health. At presen 
he is in Italy serving as statistician | 
the Red Cross Commission to stud 
consumption. He has been the stati 
tician of the Metropolitan Life for 
number of years. 


Don Carlos’ Claim Ideas 
(Continued from page 21) 


year was spent at Dartmouth: h 
senior year at Leland Standford, whe 
he got an A. B. on graduation in 191 
Following a year spent as a salesma 
of real estate in California and durin 
which time he became a branch ma 
ager in Sacramento of a real estat 
company, he attended the School « 
Jurisprudence, University of Californi 
for three years, obtaining the Doct 
of Jurisprudence degree in 1915. Whi 
at the University of California he wo 
the Cushing prize for an essay on th 
California jury system. 

Coming to New York he practice 
law in the office of Robert H. Hide 
who had been assistant district atto 
ney in Brooklyn. He went with th 
Travelers in July, 1917, and after fix 
months’ experience was made adjust 
in Greater New York and New Jerse 
for accident, health and life. 


50 Broad St., New York - 


T. F. BOWES Co. 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1915 
IN 


Check Raising and Check Alteration Indemnity 


Brokers will find a demand for this Protection. Inquiries 
invited regarding our Policies, Rates and Commissions. 


Managers:—Department of Banking Indemnity 
NEW JERSEY FIDELITY & PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CO. 


Phone Broad 1127 
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The cause of a large 
number of lapses can 
be traced to misunder- 
standings at the time 
the application is writ- 
en. The cause of a large number of 
hese misunderstandings can be traced 
o lack of knowledge, on the part of 
he soliciting agent, of the policy which 
ne is selling. This statement applies 
particularly to new men in the busi- 
ness, and to men who have not or who 
will not take the time to acquaint 
hemselves with the vital principles of 
the profession which they claim to 
have chosen. It is surprising how many 
agents are “stumped” by a few lead- 
ing questions; not necessarily as to 
some particular policy- form, but as to 
the general fundamentals of the busi- 
ness. One company uses a question- 
naire for the benefit and education of 
its agents, and requires its agents to 
answer some 50 questions which have 
a direct bearing on the business. The 
questions are those which are most 
frequently asked by prospective appli- 
eants, and the agent finds it of im- 
mense value to himself to know the 
proper answer to these questions. Here 
are a few typical questions the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life suggests that its 
agents be informed on: 

If I give you my application today 
and get hurt tomorrow will I be en- 
titled to benefits? 

When does my health insurance take 
effect? : 

Why does my health insurance not 
take effect the same day as my acci- 
dent insurance? 

Would I receive benefits if I were 
only partially disabled by sickness? 

_ What is meant by the clause regard- 
ing payment of doctor’s bills for non- 
disabling accidents? 

What must I do in case I get hurt 
or sick? 

How much time am I allowed in 
which to give notice of sickness? 

Suppose I take other accident or 
sickness insurance in another company, 
would the indemnity under my policy 
be affected? 

Can I continue to carry the same 
policy as long as I live? 

If I lost one eye or one hand or one 
leg, could I still get the same policy? 

Can I make the policy payable to 
anyone I want? 

If I should die from sickness what 
jndemnity would be allowed, and to 
whom would it be payable? 

If I got my leg broken while laid 
up with pneumonia, would I get in- 
demnity under both the accident and 
health policy at the same time? 

These and several other questions 
tend to bring out the agent’s knowledge 
or lack of knowledge of the insurance 
business, and an honest effort on his 
part to learn the proper answer to all 
the questions is a great help, both in 

meeting the questions of prospective 
applicants, and in making sure that he, 
easel, knows the goods which he is 

selling. : 


+ 


Self Educa- 
tion For 
Agents 


x #& 


System in selling acci- 
dent and health insur- 
ance means success in 
the long run. An agent 
9 ; may be successful for 

a time in hit or miss soliciting but he 

AS will ultimately come to the end of his 

Tope unless some systematic method 

of solicitation is worked out. 

- The two greatest problems in selling 
accident and health insurance are first 
to find your man and second to get 
him to give you an unprejudiced hear- 

ing. If you can find a workable solu- 
tion for these two problems, sales will 
follow as a matter of course and com- 
missions will keep coming your way. 


* 


How Aetna 
Agents Get 
Business 


Waule* 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


THE EASTERN 


On this subject the Aetna says to its 
agents: 

To find your man is a relatively easy 
matter for a wide-awake agent. Lists 
of prospects may be made up from 
telephone or business directories, from 
club membership rosters, Blue Books, 
ete. From these and many other avail- 
able sources which will suggest them- 
selves to agents from time to time, it 
will be possible for any agent to com- 
pile lists of eligible men in his com- 
munity who, by reason of the nature 
of their business and their responsibil- 
ities, should be most susceptible to his 
appeal. 


Having secured a list of worth while 
prospects, the next step, in your et- 
forts to Aetna-ize them, is to make a 
graceful approach under the most fav- 
orable auspices. Everything hangs on 
this. A personal call without any prep- 
aration or introduction may or may 
not lead to a satisfactory interview. 
It all depends, but the agent who adopts 
some preliminary method of heralding 
his approaching call has a distinct ad- 
vantage in our judgment. This can be 
best accomplished by a little prelimi- 
nary circularizing. 

A well-written letter to the prospect 
prior to calling on him in person will 
break the ice. This letter should aim 
to create a favorable impression and 
secure the prospect’s interest in your 
proposition. Then, when you make 
your call, he will be more apt to re- 
ceive you in a friendly spirit than if 
he had never heard from you before. 
So let the haphazard, hit or miss pro- 
cedure of calling on prospects give 
way to a carefully prepared program 
such as we have outlined. Send out 
a letter first and then follow it up with 
a personal call. A trial will convince 
you that this is the preferred method 
of solicitation. 


Actuarial Society 
(Continued from page 21) 


Accident & Guarantee, New York; H. 
G. Brunnquell, 2nd assistant-actuary, 
Wisconsin Insurance Department; H. 
S, Spencer, Aetna Life, Hartford. 

For Centfal Meetings 

The Council reported that a com- 
mittee had been appointed to consider 
periodical meetings in the central part 
of the United States and to report 
back to the Council. The Council re- 
ported that the constitution had been 
amended to provide for admission 
where applicants had been in re- 
sponsible charge of the actuarial or 
statistical department of a casualty in- 
surance organization or had other 
equivalent practical experience. 

A. H. Mowbray’s Paper 

“Comparison of Actual and Expected 
Losses aS a Means of Loss Analysis” 
was the subject of a paper by A. H. 
Mowbray. This paper, after referring to 
the frequent practice in life insurance 
of comparing actual and expected mor- 
tality, and the discovery therefrom 
that other problems might be solved 
by means of this comparison, suggests 
that a more extended use of this com- 
parison might be highly valuable in 
casualty insurance and might prove a 
means of solution of some problems 
which otherwise would seem very dif- 
ficult of solution. The suggestion is 
illustrated by a brief description of an 
investigation, based upon Washington 
statistics, into the effect of infection 
upon the duration of disability pro- 
duced by accidental injuries. The pa- 
per is principally of interest to ac- 
tuaries through its description of the 
methods used. 

The retiring president and two vice- 
presidents were not eligible for re-elec- 
tion. The personnel of the new Tros- 
ter will be found in another column. 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


——— 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders 


$1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CA 
HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


extant 4869 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


SUALTY INSURANCE : 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
JOHN STREET 


New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


55 


Burglary and 


Massachusetts Bonding 
BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


5 “isu Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen's 
JA ‘Ss Compensation, 


Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


and Insurance Company 
T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


c. A. CRAIG, President 


NASHVILLE, 
Industrial, Life, Health 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


in ONF policy 


Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


TENNESSEE 


and Accident Insurance 


CHICAGO BO 


FIDELITY AND SURETY 


N 
Ww 


COLLISION, ACCIDENT 


Charles R. Culyer & Co; 
Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Megr., 


R. H. Lambert, Branch Ma 
Capital $500,000.00—S 


DING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


RITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 


w. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., Jersey 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General 


F. 0. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
esident Manager, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
City, N. J. 
Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Equitable Bldg., Washington, DAG 
Policyholders, $825,544.20 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINO 


nager, 
urplus to 


MUST INSURE IN COMPANIES 

Deputy Attorney General Collins, of 
Pennsylvania. has rendered an opinion 
relative to the insurance of the prop- 
erty of the Pennsylvania Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Fund, in which 
he says such insurance must be taken 
in the regular companies and cannot 


be carried by the State Insurance 
Fund. -Following other decisions he 
holds that since the fund is not state 
money, the conclusion follows that any 
office furniture or other equipment pur- 
chased therefrom, and used in the ad- 
ministration thereof, would not be the 
property of the state, but of the Fund. 
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The GREATE ST MOTHER in the WORLD 


Stretching forth her hands to 
all in need; to Jew or Gentile, 
black or white; knowing no 
favorite, yet favoring all. 


Ready and eager to comfort at a time 
when comfort is most needed. Helping the 
little home that’s crushed beneath an iron 
hand by showing mercy in a healthy, human 
way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone on 
stone; replenishing empty bins and empty 


cupboards; bringing warmth to hearts and « 


hearths too long neglected. 


Seeing all things witha mother’s sixth 
sense that’s blind to jealousy and meanness; 
seeing men in their true light, as naughty 


children — snatching, biting, 
bitter—but with a hidden side 
that’s quickest touched by 
mercy. | 


Reaching out her hands across the sea 
to No Man’s land; to cheer with warmer 
comforts thousands who must stand and 
wait in stenched and crawling holes and 
water-soaked entrenchments where cold and 
wet bite deeper, so they write, than Boche 
steel or lead. 


She’s warming thousands, feeding thou- 
sands, healing thousands from her store; 
the Greatest Mother in the World—the 
RED CROSS. 


Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief . 


The annual Christmas Roll Call will echo throughout the land the week 
of December 16th to 23rd. The Red Cross looks to you for the moral 
support of your membership. Answer “HERE” when the Roll is called. 


Join the Red Cross. 


UNtY JIS UBRARY 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


{SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF iNsURANCE Economics, EsTABLISHED (N 1899 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Published by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, N. Y., under the act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Nineteenth Year; No. 50 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 1918 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


BANKS SEE PROFIT IN 
COMPANY SECURITIES 


Insurance Officials See Added Develop- 
ment of Local Market in Financiers’ 
Investment Tendency 


CHASE SECURITIES CO. LEADS 


In Buying Enemy Holdings Banks Must 
Agree Not to Re-Sell Without 
Approval 


That the financial interests which 
have been showing an unprecedented 
activity in acquiring insurance com- 
pany holdings are doing so as an in- 
yestment and not as representatives of 
other interests was stated this week, 
despite the current belief that Willcox. 
Peck ard Hughes are behind the pur- 
chase of the International. 

In this connection, Eugene R. Thayer. 
president of the Chase National Bank 
and of the Chase Securities Co., which 


was the successful bidder for the con- 
trol of the International Assurance, of 
New York, at the sale of enemy insur- 
ance company rights which was con- 
ducted this week by the Alien Prop- 

erty Custodian, made the following 

statement to The Eastern Underwriter 
on Tuesday: 

“The purchase of the International 
was made by the Chase Securities Co., 
solely as an investment and under 
agreement with the advisory commit- 
tee of the War Trade Board not to re- 
sell any part of this stock without its 
approval. We have made no definite 
plans yet as to what we will do with 
the company.” 

Some speculation existed this week 
as to what interests were being repre- 
sented by the Chase National Bank and 

_ the Chase Securities Co. in purchasing 
_ the International and in the organiza- 
tion of the Bankers & Merchants In- 
surance Co., the incorporation of which 
was reported exclusively by The East- 
ern Underwriter last week, additional 
details of which will be found in an- 
other column herewith, and of which 
Mr. Thayer is one of the incorporators. 

In addition, insurance company offi- 
cials see in the recent activities of the 
Chase interests, the Bankers Trust Co., 
and the Guaranty Trust Co. conclusive 
evidence that the local insurance mar- 
ket will undoubtedly be greatly aug- 
mented by the influx of these and other 
kindred banking interests. It is also 


anticipated that the foreign expansion 
of American insurance companies will 
be facilitated by these banks which are 
developing insurance affiliations. 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcell: d. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. © 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


| 


Security 
Resources ample for 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


all obligations. 


Service 
Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 


NEW YORK CITY 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 
All previous records brcken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in furce during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 
MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 
H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, 
pe ee 


IA. 


ROBINSON PRESIDENT 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Yale Man, Lawyer, Financier, 
Vice-President of Company for 
Some Years 


and 


FOUR OTHER PROMOTIONS MADE 


James L. Loomis First Vice-President; 
W. H. Deming Second—Greene 
and Larkin Advanced 


Henry S. Robinson, vice-president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, who for years was a promi- 
nent lawyer, and active in 
well as in insurance, has 
been elected president of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, succeeding the late 
John M. Taylor. The election was ex- 
pected by general agents of the com- 
pany as Mr. Robinson was regarded by 
them as the logical man for the posi- 
tion, and as an ideal choice. 

Assistant Secretary James Lee 
Loomis has been made vice-president; 
Secretary William H. Deming has been 
made second vice-president; Second 
Secretary Jacob H. Greene has been 
made secretary; and assistant actuary 
Harold F. Larkin has been made as- 
sistant secretary. 

Career of Mr. Robinson 

Mr. Robinson has been a director and 
vice-president of the company since 
1905. He was born in Hartford April 
16, 1868, a son of the late Henry C. 
Robinson. He was graduated from 
the Hartford High School in 1885 and 
from Yale College in 1889 and was ad- 
mitted to the Hartford bar in 1891. 
He was a member of the law firm of 
Robinson & Robinson until 1895. He 
was secretary and manager of the trust 
department of the Connecticut Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company from 1895 to 
1905, of which he is a director. Mr. 
Ytobinson is also a director of the Hart 
ford Fire Insurance Company. He is 
a director of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company and the Mechanics 
Savings Bank. Mr. Robinson is also 
vice-president of the board of trustees 
of the Loomis Institute of Windsor and 
he is a trustee of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, the Watkinson Library of 
Hartford and the Handicrafts Schools 
of Hartford. 

Mr. Robinson was chosen a council- 
man from the Fourth Ward in-1903. 
He served four years and was a mem- 
ber of the board of finance. 

Mr. Robinson is a trustee of the Colt 
Memorial Fund and of the estate of 
the late James J. Goodwin. He is also 
a vestryman of Trinity Church. Since 
the organization of Company B, First 


who is 


finance as 
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Regiment, Connecticut State Guard, he 
has been a member of that unit. He 
has a membership in the Hartford 
Club, the Hartford Golf Club, the Uni- 
versity Club of Hartford, the Society 
of Colonial Wars, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, the Yale Club of New York 
and the Yale societies of Psi Upsilon 
and Skull and Bones. He has a wife 
and three children. 
Vice-President Loomis 

Vice-President James Lee Loomis 
vas born in Granby forty years ago, 
coming from a New England family 
whose name has been known in the 
state from earliest days. He attended 
the New York Military Academy at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. He entered 
the academic department at Yale Uni- 
versity and was graduated in 1901. 
He spent a short time with the Loomis 
Brothers Company of Granby and en- 
tered the Yale Law School in 1902. He 
was one of the editors of the “Yale 
Law Journal.” At the completion of 
a two years’ course there he came to 
this city to assist in organizing and 
to take charge of the collection de- 
partment of the Hartford Business 
Men’s Association and became well 
acquainted with the business men and 
interests of the city. After passing 
his examinations he was admitted to 
the bar in June, 1905, and immediately 
began the practice of law. He was 
elected assistant secretary of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany March 12, 1909, and took up the 
general line of duties, devoting his 
entire time to the place. He is a di- 
rector of the First National Bank and 
trustee of the Loomis Institute at Wind- 
sor. Mr Loomis married in June, 1906, 
\liss Helen Bruce of Pittsfield, Mass., 
who was graduated from Smith College 
in 1905. 


Vice-President Deming 
Vice-President William H. Deming 
was born in Hartford in 1857 and 


started in the actuarial department of 
the company in 1875. He was appoint- 
ed assistant secretary in 1897 and was 
elected secretary in 1906. He is a 
director of the Hartford County Fire 
Insurance Company. He is a mem- 
ber of the Hartford Club, Hartford 
Golf Club, Farmington Country Club, 
Twentieth Century Club and the Get- 


Together Club. He is married and 
has two children. 
Secretary Greene 


Secretary Jacob Humphrey Greene, 
son of the late Colonel Jacob L. Greene, 
President Taylor’s predecessor as head 
of the company, was born in Pittsfield, 
Mass., June 10, 1868. He attended 
Trinity College two years. He married 
Miss Florence Buck, daughter of Hon. 
Jobn R. Buck, in November, 1894. Mr. 
Greene was in the employ of the Michi 
gan Central Railroad. 

Assistant Secretary Larkin 

Assistant Secretary Harold F. Larkin 
was born in Winsted January 5, 1884. 
He was graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1906 and entered the actuarial 
department of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company the same year. 
He was appointed assistant secretary 
in 1917. He is treasurer of the In- 
surance Institute of Hartford. He is 
a member of the University Club. Mr. 
Larkin is married, his wife having been 
Miss Susan L. Tanner of Winsted. 
They have one child, a daughter. 


DIES IN FRENCH HOSPITAL 

Wilfred T. Nickerson, of the Wm. H. 
MeGee & Co. forces, died of pneumonia 
in a-French hospital. He enlisted at 
Fort Slocum in November, 1917. 


TO FRANCE FOR K. OF C. 


Michael J. Dwyer, associate manager 
in Syracuse, 


of the Fidelity Mutual 
will do Knights of Columbus work in 
RWrance. 


W. L. DARBEE DEAD 
William L. Darbee, a prominent agent, 
in Saugerties, N. Y., and a member of 
the Board of Education of that city, 
died recently. 
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Protect Your 


UNDERWRITER 


Loved Ones 


INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 


For full information, call, write or phone: 


JOHN M. RIEHLE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society | 
of the United States, 


68 William St., New York City 


’"Phone 4343 John 


AGENTS SELLING GROUP 


Chicago Bonding & Insurance De- 


veloping This Branch of Disa- 
bility—Protection Successful! 


The Chicago Bonding & Insurance is 
doing well with its group policy and 
finds the demand for this class of pro- 
tection growing rapidly. Agents are 
being assisted in every way possible to 
become familiar with this method of 
writing large numbers of risks at one 
time. ‘The company’s representatives 
are urged to systematically and thor- 
oughly study the group proposition. 
The premium is collected through the 
payroll, the employe paying the pre- 
mium. A line has just been closed in- 
volving 1,400 employes. 

Briefly, the policy provides specific 
indemnity for loss of life, hands, feet 
or eyes through accident, pays from 


one day to two years for disability re- 
sulting from accident; pays after the 
first four days to six months for dis- 
ability from sickness, and if the sick- 
ness continues for 28 consecutive days 
covers the first four days’ disability. 
The policy provides a funeral benefit of 
$50, in case death results from sick- 
ness, and pays double the accident in- 
demnity if the injury results while on 
a railroad passenger train, passenger 
elevator or passenger steam vessel. 

The employer in endorsing the plan 
assumes no liability whatsoever, nor is 
he put to any expense. The cost 
is 25 per cent. under the usual pre- 
mium rates for such insurance. 


Duncan C. Macintyre has withdrawn 
as editor-in-chief of that always clever- 
ly prepared publication, ‘The Field- 
man,” issued by the Chicago Bonding 
& Insurance. William R. Martin suc- 
ceeds him, assisted by Harry A. Von 
Zell. More power to “The Fieldman”! 


DP 


DO YOU READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


D2 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


ment. 


For instance, do you know why the $24,- 
816,657.00 of new business paid for in 1917 


by the fieldmen of 


Do you know why very few men who can 
make a living selling life msurance leave 


this Company? 


with 


A Growing Company For Growing Men 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-Prest & Agency Manager 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


50 Union Square 


THE GUARDIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount 
paid for in any other year since the Company 
was organized in 1860? 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection 


LIFE | 


November 29, 191 


Six Inheritance Tax 
Selling Pointer; 


MADE BY ALEXANDER MACLEAD 


Recommends Use _ of __ Illustratiy 


Tables—Cost of Providing Fund , 
Relatively Small 


Selling talk about the inheritance 
tax should center around six points 
according to Alexander T. Maclean 
assistant actuary of the Massachusett: 
Mutual Life. These points, which Mr 
Maclean prints in ‘The Radiator’’ are 

1. An amount of money must be pai 
at the death of the prospect. 

2. There is only one way in whic] 
payment of a definite amount can bi 
guaranteed to be available at death 
no matter when that should occur. 


3. The cost of providing this fum 
is relatively small, varying from abou 
1% per cent. to 9 per cent. of the 
amount desired to be provided an 
probably averaging about 3 per cent 
_ 4. While the insurance is to be take 
for a definite purpose, it will still b 
of great value even if at the deat] 
ot the prospect the payment of an 
estate tax should no longer be re 
quired, and if this should be so be 
cause the insured has been unfortu 
nate in business the insurance mone} 
will certainly ‘be more than valuabl 
to. his beneficiaries. 

5. Almost every day we hear of es 
tates which through lack of ready cas] 
have been seriously depleted throug! 
the necessities of the Federal an 
State inheritance taxes. The loss i: 
not only one of capital but of a cor 
responding permanent income to th 
beneficiaries of the deceased. Th 
amount lost under these circumstance: 
is generally out of all proportion t 
ithe cash realized for the purposes o 
taxation and certainly out of all: pro 
portion to the cost of securing thé 
necessary funds by means of life in 
surance. 

6. Show your prospect a table of th: 
amount of tax payable according t 
the various amounts of estate, and i 
is generally a good thing to include 
in that table amounts of estate mucl 
larger than the prospect is likely t 
have. Most people are pleased by thy 
assumption that they possess mor 
than they actually do. 


NEW PRUDENTIAL GROUPS 


: Recent sales of Group Insurance by 
The Prudential Insurance ‘(Company in 
clude the following: 

The J. E. Mergott Co., Newark 
manufacturing metal goods; Crescen 
Hosiery Mills, Niota, Tenn., manufac 
turing hosiery; J. BE. Bates & Com 
pany, New York, ‘wholesale shoes 
The C. F, Pease Company, Chicago 
Ul., manufacturing blue prints; Mil 
waukee Paper Box Company, Milwau 
kee, Wis., manufacturing paper boxes 
Adler Manufacturing Company, Louis 
ville, Ky., pianos, organs and phono 
graphs; Budd Wheel Corporation 
Philadelphia, manufacturing automo 


' bile wheels; Englewood Manufacturins 


Co., Englewood, Tenn., manufacturins 
hosiery; George W. Davis, Manayunk 
Phila., Pa, manufacturing carpets 
rugs and yarns; Wadhams Oil Com 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturing 
lubricating oils and soaps. ; 


Representatives of the Massachusetts 
Mutual who have died recently are 
John H. North, Syracuse, and Edgar L 
Martin, Manchester, N. H. 


The Rochester Life Underwriters 
Association is to adopt a new consti 
tution. 


November 29, 1918 
Year’s Premium For 
Service Insurance 
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PLAN OF WISCONSIN COMPANIES 


Suggestion Made to Washington to 
Reduce Lapses—Recommends Postal 
a)”. Savings Stamp Idea 


*The Life Convention of Wisconsin, 
of which William A. Fricke is secretary 
and counsel; George A. Boissard, chair- 
man of executive committee; and which 


has as members the Wisconsin Life, 


_ harmful: not only that, but the withdrawals 
_ r lapsations would constitute the most 


Wisconsin National Life, Great North- 
ern Life, Old Line Life and Guardian 
Life of Wisconsin, has mailed a letter 
to Secretary McAdoo suggesting that 
the Government give each honorably 
discharged soldier and sailor a premium 
receipt for one year’s insurance. The 
letter follows: 


(Mr. Secretary: The Life Convention of Wis- 
consin gave cordial endorsement to the War 
Risk Imsurance Bill when that measure was 
pending in ‘Congress, and extended whole- 
hearted co-operation to the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau to the end that the men mustered 
into service. for their dependents and them 
selves, should have the fullest protection the 
insurance offered by the Government afforded. 


The enormous volume of insurance written 
hy the War Risk Insurance Bure: u evidences 
not only the need and value of such protection. 
but constitutes also the best commendation for 
the men who conceived this great measure and 
by their wise forethought and convincing de- 
termination made possible these insurance ben- 
ets to the men in the army and navy. 

The creation of this Bureau and the granting 
of this insurance by the Government has not 
been an injury to the business as conducted 
by the life insurance companies; on the con- 
trary. it has been a distinct benefit in bring- 
ing directly home to our people the need of 
the protection of life insurance and the carry- 
ing of its benefits in larger amounts. Harm. 
and injury could come to the life insurance 
companies and to our people only if this ex- 
periment on the part of the Government should 
prove a failure, or.conveyed to the people and 
the insured the thought or impression that the 
need of the protéction of life insurance wes 
mot a continuous need, but for acceptance 
only at time of great individual hazard and 
then lightly discontinued when immediate 
danger has passed, rather than by persistent 
maintenance cultivate the habit of a most de- 
‘sirable form of thrift and making certain the 
protection of dependents and self against 
future adverse contingencies. 

_ The great and beneficent problem of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau therefore, still 
Seems to be unsolved. The one year term in- 


_ Stirance plan under which the Bureau’s insur- 


ance protection is now furnished was for tem- 
porary purposes only. and while under the war 
risk insurance law this temporary and cheap 
form of insurance may be continued after be- 
ing mustered out of service for the limited 
period of five years, to be exchanged, during 
or before the end of such period, for some 
regular and necessarily higher cost form of 
insurance, the conditions of continuance and 


ta exchange to regular forms will involve. we 


fear, an enormous lapse ratio and so reduce 
the volume of insurance now carried. which 
in its results will be of harm and injury to 
the men and to the business of. life insurance 
as a whole, unless wise preparatory steps are 
now taken that will make for the maintenance 


of this insurance and its easy and ready con- 


version to regular forms when the man returns 
to civil life. 

Just now, with his maintenance in the serv- 
ice and the deduction from his pay check of 
the monthly premium, there is no difficulty in 
holding the volume of insurance written; but 
once mustered out of service. when the im-, 
mediate consideration is a job to meet living 
expenses, the deduction of this monthly pre- 
mium remittance becomes an individual prob- 
lem, which with the large average policy car- 
tied, may become a burden difficult to bear, 
and so become impossible if a like amount of 
insurance is attempted to be transferred or 
converted to the higher priced regular forms. 

large termination or decrease in the num- 
ber of insurants in the Bureau after the 
termination of the war would be harmful to 
the business of life insurance as a whole as 
a lapse precedent and a bad example since 
the man who has once carried a policy and 
lapses has not learned the value of persist- 
ence, is apt to do so again and looks lightly 
pon the obligation life insurance imposes. 
-Not so much the decrease in volume—if that 
decrease is an intelligent adiustment to the 
abilities to maintain in force—but a large de- 
‘rease in the number of insured would be 


$ de- 
sirable of the present group of insurants+men 
‘ae feel they are still good risks, and can 
ater, if they wish, secure what insurance 
they may desire—and so leave those remain- 
ing to constitute a group with a much higher 
mortality than the mremium rate charged cau 
Provide for and thus have the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau become of much larger cost 
and expense to the tax-payers, while the con- 
tinuance of the largest possible number of 
Present insurants—even if for smaller amounts 


—would tend to a redction in the cost as a - 


whole. and so prove a direct benefit to the 


THE EASTERN 


tax-payers 
burdens. 


in a lessening of 


their after-war 
ia Mikes Three Suggestions 

_The members constituting the Life Conyen 
tion of Wisconsin believe that most of the 
difficulties may be avoided by timely considera 
tion and preparation and ‘the insurance con 
tinued within the means of each man mustered 
out of service, under plans, too. which. wil] 
simplify the conduct and labor of the Bureau 
and avoid the harmful effect which a whole 
sale lapse or termination will involve, and it 
is for this purpose that the life convention 
now addresses you and offers the following 
suggestions. 

Ist. That the forms of policy to which 
present insurance may be converted be 
pared immediately and the exchange or con- 
version fbe taken up with each man when 
mustered out of service, and the amount and 
form of policy for continuance then determined. 

2nd. That each man when mustered out of 
service and having exchanged or converted 
his present policy to such other form be given 


the 
pre- 


a premium receipt to cover the first year of 
insurance under his converted policy. 

_$rd. That at the same time, the man be 
furnished with a postal savings bank book 
showing clearly the amount of weekly or 
monthly deposit required for the accumula- 


tion of the next annual premium on his policy. 
That such deposits may be made and entered 
in the postal savings book at any post office 
in the United States and when the deposits 
accumulating the next annual premium have 
been so completed, the postal savings bank 
book may be turned in at any post office in 
exchange for the official annual premium 
receipt. 

In the War Risk Insurance 
would greatly simplify the 
provide a convenient method’ of payment for 
the insured and promote the habits of thrift 
and saving and enable the insured to carry a 
larger amount of insurance by ‘bringing the 
method of payment of premium within the 
ineans of his salary or wage payments, an 
so far as the Bureau is concerned placing the 


Bureau this 
accounting work. 


business-on an annual payment basis. 
Conversion Recommendations 

| 4th. The form of policy offered in conver- 

Sion should afford the fullest measure of pro- 

tection for the dependents, and for the man 

in the event of total disability and provide 


the means for an Old Age Income. with such 


a graduation of premium cost as not to make 
the increase in the cost of insurance from the 
present insurance to the converted policv too 


sudden. Such a policy might be prepared along 
some such lines as the following: 

(a) A Five-Year Term Rate, to which 
shall be added a Total Disability Premium 
providing for release from premium pay- 
ments in the event of ‘total disability and 
a monthly income of $8.33 per $1,000 of in- 
surance, without deduction -of such pay- 


UNDERWRITER 


ments from the face of the policy and the 
addition of one-fifth of the present value 
of the regular premium at an age five 
years hence for an endowment at age 65 
paid in twenty premiums. 

This would give a reasonable premium 
during the first five years after conversion 
and enable giving the insured a premium 
receipt for the sixth year of insurance and 
enable him to prepare for the higher pre- 
mium required, for which called, from and 
after the seventh year. 

_ b) At age 65 the policy to be converted 
into a monthly old age income for life. 

With an income to the family assured in 
the event of death, an income in the event 
of total diswbility and a competency for 
old age assuring an income then for life, 
the protection afforded will appeal to the 
men as a valuable thing worth conserving 
and which they can pay for during their 
productive years and by a method impos- 
ing the least of hardship and denial. 
5th. The required reserve be maintained 

to the end that the group may become self- 
supporting and that the individual policy be- 


to 


come of increasing value and be the means 

of thrift and saving when its protective fea- 

tires are—in individual cases and under cer- 
tain conditions—no longer necessary. 
Expense of Management 

Under these converted policies, the Govern 

ment can still continue the payment of the 

expense of management. without imposing an 


expense charge and so give to the men insured 
in the War Risk Insurance Bureau their in- 
surance on a net premium basis without harm 
to or reflection on the life insurance companies, 
«s the people will readily understand that such 
difference in the cost is a part of the nation’s 
contribution for the patriotic service rendered. 

In connection with a provision of permitting 
weekly and monthly deposits in postal savings 
banks for the accumulation of the following 
year’s annual premium we suggest your con- 
sideration of: whether it would not be advis- 
able to provide for such premium accumulations 
through ‘“‘life insurance stamps” and _ these 
pasted in a premium saving stamp book, which 
when showing deposit equal to the premium 
ean be turned in for the premium receipt? And 
whether it would not be of value to extend the 
privilege of purchasing such “life insurance 
stamps” to policyholders of companies. as well 
as policyholders in the bureau, to enable them 
also accumulate their life insurance 
premiums? 

The ‘stamp method” of premium accumula- 
tion would further simplify the libor of hand- 
ling premium accounts, both at the bureau and 


fo so 


post office, while its extension, by permitting 
the life insurance companies to employ this 
method, would popularize the life insurance 
stamps, with the active co-operation of the 


life insurance solicitors—then too a more gen- 


Group Insurance 
Monthly Income Insurance 
Weekly Income Insurance 


- All Other Popular Standard Forms— 
Ordinary and Industrial 


HAS THE 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
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eral use of this method would become an aid 
and constant reminder-to the men insured in 
the War Risk Bureau and so add to the per 
sistency in maintaining the insurance: 

(Besides giving to the Goyernment the use of 
all such»money deposited, it would, while sup- 
plementing the .preachments of the war 
savings stamp idea, furnish the opportunity to 
thousands of taking an adequate amount of 
life insurance protection and accumulating their 
premiums by depositing small amounts and se 
curing for themselves the saving from annual 
payments of premiums instead of the larger 
amount involved by fractional payment. 

The members of the Life Convention of Wis- 
consin would be opposed to Government insur 
ance as not being one of the proper functions 
of Government, ‘but we do most heartily believe 
in the purposes of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau in furnishing life insurance to the ‘men 
engaged in war and naval service, and in main- 
taining such insurance for their benefit when 
they have been mustered out of service. To 
this end the Life Convention of Wisconsin 
pledges most cordial co-operation, and this com- 
munication is to renew to you such assurances 
ind in the hope that the suggestions made 
may receive consideration and prove of benefit 


A Letter From Rupert F. Fry 


Rupert F. Fry, president of the Old 
Line Life has written the following let- 
ter to Clarkson Potter, Assistant-Di- 
rector of the Treasury Department: 

(Dear Sir: I think the citizens of the United 
States would tbe willing and proud to aid and 
participate in a popular subscription to take 
care of the first year’s premium for the soldiers 
and sailors and that each citizen would like to 
‘be the possessor of a ‘“‘Soldier’s and Sailor's 
Certificate of Appreciation.” 

It is my thought that every employer would 
be willing to give six, seven or eight dollars 
for each thousand of Government insurance 
that his employes carried, who joined the 
colors; that each relative, co-worker and friend 
would like to contribute and possess a 
“Soldier’s and Sailor’s ‘Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion,’ the certificates to be of different sizes 
to meet all classes—one size $25 for those in 
moderate circumstances; another size to cost 
$50 and a larger size for all those who con 
tribute $100 or more. In the largest certificate 
the amount could be stated. 

The thought occurs to me that enough money 
could be raised in this manner to take care 
of all the claims which occur during the next, 
twelve months and that it would not be neces 
sary to use any of the money secured from 
the next loan or appropriate any money from 


taxation to take care of this insurance fund. 
You appreciate that much of insurance will 
lapse unless something like this is done and 


the idea would be to permit the insurance men 
to give their services in order that this fund 
might be crested and thus keep much of the 
insurance that has now been written on the 
lives of soldiers and sailors in force. 

If funds are used for this purpose, I think 
it would be proper that those who contribute 
be given a “Certificate of Appreciation” for 
their homes. 

I expect to be in Washington the first week 
in December and will talk with you further. 


UNION CENTRAL RULES 


Waive War Limitations—Will Refund 
Premiums—Paying Claims With 
Provisions Eliminated 
Policies issued hereafter by the Union 
Central will contain no limitations with 
respect to military or naval or relief 
service. Limitations with respect to 
military or naval or relief service in out- 
standing policies are waived. Extra pre- 
miums for military or naval or relief 
service heretofore collected will be re- 
turned. All claims including those here- 
tofore incurred under policies which 
contain provisions for extra premiums 
for military or naval or relief service 
will be paid irrespective of such pro- 

visions. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN 


Equitable of lowa Tells Why They Make 
Good Insurance Agents—Doctors 
Excepted 


It was recently stated that there are 
3500 lawyers in New York City alone 
who have an inadequate income, says 
“Bquiowa.” As a rule, a lawyer is away 
above the average man in qualifica- 
tions, and can make a splendid suc- 
cess in this business. But there are 
also many other professions which af- 
ford an inadequate- income to those 
following them at the present time. 
This is not true of the medical pro- 
fession, because on account of the 
drain on the medical profession for 
war services, the remuneration to medi- 
cal men at the present time is higher 
than ever hefore in the history of the 


ae — — country. 
—————_——————————————_—__—__ 
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“Hope is a good breakfast but a bad 
supper.” It is a “Ine thing to possess 
an optimistic nature, to begin your 
day’s work enthused, full of fresh 
courage and hope. But more than 
hope is demanded of us all. It is quite 
essential to “bring home the bacon,” 
which was missing at the morning 
meal of Hope. 

Your policyholders probably find it 
easier to meet the demands of Liberty 
Loans, Thrift Stamps, Red Cross and 
Y. M. Cc. A. pledges than those who 
are without insurance, for the plan of 
systematic thrift has already been es- 
tablished. Definite motives lie. back 
of all systematic saving, and economiz- 
ing for the future protection of one’s 
family becomes a stepping-stone on 
to “Hooverizing’ for the immediate 
and future protection of one’s country. 


“There was one that found a great 
mass of money digged underground in 
his grandfather’s house, and being 
somewhat doubtful. of the case signi- 
fied it to the Emperor that he had 
found such treasure. The Hmperor 
made a rescript thus: ‘Use it.” He 
wrote back again that the sum was 
greater than his state or condition 
could use. The Emperor wrote a new 
rescript thus: ‘Abuse it.’ Income in- 
surance meets just this situation. The 
beneficiary by this plan receives 
enough for ‘use’ and not enough for 
‘abuse.’ ” 


Don’t forget to remind religious~fan- 
atics who abuse insurance that the 
first American insurance company was 
chartered 1759 for the establishment 
of the corporation for the relief of 
poor and distressed Presbyterian min- 
isters, and still exists. 


There are some men who seem to 
imagine themselves the ‘Struldbrugs’ 
(Immortals) 6f “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Those of you who have read that 
quaint, imaginary tale will remember 
the Struldbrugs, children born with a 
red circular spot on the forehead, born 
exempt from that universal calamity 
of humian nature, Death. Men who 
persistently refuse life insurance, mak- 
ing no provision for the future of loved 
ones or the future of a splendid busi- 
ness, may not question the reality of 
death, yet surely they are acting as if 
they considered themselves ‘“Struld- 
brugs,” free to work and earn forever. 
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Thouzands of women prospects to 
be won! Here’s a word of advice and 


caution. The majority are totally un- , 
familiar with insurance terms, so avoid 
CU eS ee “on TTL CLEC CLEC CCE SEE 


3 : technical phrases. Be simple, direct, 
An unusually practical, keen sales- anq clear, yet never imp!y by ma>ner INSURANCE CO. 


man confessed to me the other day 5 A . 
Y or word that you are adjusting your 
< (Purely Mutual) 


the bit of sentiment in his nature, that sales talk to. their degree of knowledge 
is concealed by his brusk, alert, busi- ony the subject 


nessdike appearance. I liked his con- ¥ . 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
fidential remarks enough to repeat =a a 
them. “When I start home at the “Home, sweet, home” receives rather GEORGE E. IDE, President 


week-end, with applications and cash , sie 5 . a 
in my pocket, I feel a real satisfac- a cruel blow to its. reputation when 


tion in my suczess, glad to bring home W° te authentically informed that 


. The fifty-eighth. an - 
the fruit of my labor to my awaiting more accidents happen around home y-eighth annual re 


port shows insurance in 


wife and kiddies; but more than that, than any other one place. Are we so 

as I pass the lighted windows of farm reckless in our homes or are the archi- mare bie as oe 

house after farm house and know that tects responsible? $12,556,816 eThe Colzpaiie 
’ 


I, by my personal efforts and persua- 
sion, have placed. protection in those 
homes, I feel a happy pride and glow 


that is indescribable and wholly dis- 3 fund I 
associated from dollars and cents. se premium ea ts 
The insurance man who gets this oc- insurance reserve fund Bat 


casional glimpse of the sacredness and More increased by $1,688,199 and 
responsibility of his profession, knows the Assets are now $34,- 
the sort of feeling I mean, but can’t 542,304.08. 

express.” 


paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 


Power 


Do you rise early, with all essential To You For Agency apply to 


preparation made the night before, and 
make the morning hours count, or do 
you have a late breakfast, stop to The more push there 


is behind you the more 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents.» 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


look over prospect cards, and get 
started about time to quit for lunch? 


ee rae have the 8 habit, eis power you have. We 
what it means. ~ is not only i D : 
management, but discovers a slothful furnish the push. This 


disposition, to do that in the after- push is the help we Build YourOwn Business 


noon which should have been done in give our men. No 


the morning.” ‘ : _ under our direct general agency contract 
other life insurance 


There are many amusing stories told company does as much Our Policies provide for: 
of the resourcefulness of agents in ob- t : th 
taining interviews, but some men, de- O insure € success Double Indemnity, 


siring to follow the rovel, daring meth- of its Field Force. Ask Di bili B. fi 
ods, fall into the dangers of subter- ° isabilit enefits. 
fuge. Any real misrepresentation will IN Bankers Life man “i J 


prejudice your case, nine times out of or write Reducing Premiums 
ten. 


See the new low Rates 
I never see one of a famous New 


York ters books in the libr ari = JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 
E haat 1 think, an 7 ae. i Bankers Life THE M ANH ATT AN LIFE 


could wnite! But she is engaged in C 
the wearisome task of making jellies om an - 
and jams for an indifferent end un- r y INSURANCE COMPANY 
certain public, being left with only the DES MOINES 66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
copyright on her husband’s few books. Orgamzed 1850 
Be glad you are writing imsurance, 
boys, instead of books. Literary men, — 
from all accounts, need “getting after” 
by some of our most convineine: men, THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Incorporated 1851 


Some time ago a good suggestion was , WY i 
made that the Life Insurance Presi- af P F GE SS rata 
lente medication and. thomiational A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
Association of Life Underwriters take ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
up the miatter of utilizing moving pic- Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
tures to educate the public on life by corresponding with 
insurance topics. How many such W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


films have you “movie fans” seen, yet? 


Established 
1807 
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THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life andesite 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
}) of the Company and the Institution he represents. The stronger the rear guard, the. greater the 
oats morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
developing the- Country’s agricultural resources, and proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food sipply. selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. . 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
Great Policyholders’ Company. favorable mortality, and economy of management. - 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. of Cincinnati, O. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


—— 
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Resent A. R. Marsh’s 
Liberty Loan Raps 
“Economic World” Editor at One Stage 


Thought Some Subscriptions 
“Seandalously Inadequate” 


BELITTLES EFFORTS OF AGENTS 


Companies Say His Premises and 
- Deductions Are Incorrect—1919 
Net Incomes Anticipated 


Editorials in “The Economic World” 
signed by its editor, Arthur Richmond 
Marsh, and criticising the Liberty 
Loan subscriptions of one group of 
American life imsurance companies 
Have caused something of a stir in 
some of the offices. Mr. Marsh found 
fault with the size of the subscriptions 
which these companies made, thought 
them inadequate as compared to the 
Prudential of England, for example. 
and even condemned companies for 
‘not Maintaining intact the amounts 
of bonds apportioned to them upon 
their subscriptions.” When these com- 
menits:- were made the subject of an 
editorial in The Eastern ‘Underwriter 
Mr. Marsh wrote to this paper and 
declared that at the time he wrote 
the first of his articles the subscrip- 
tions of the Mutual Life, The Pruden- 
tial and the New York Life and the 
Mutual Life were “almost scandalous- 
ly inadequate.” In this letter he also 
took a rap at agents “of companies 
like The Prudential, the Mutual Life 
and the New York Life, saying that 
their activities in the way of securing 
subscriptions to the war loan for the 
most part diverted from other chan- 
nels to the insurance companies ‘“‘sub- 
scriptions that would have been made 
in any case.” 


Unfair Deductions 

To those familiar with the remark- 
able achievements of American life in- 
surance companies in the Liberty 
Loans, and the great work of the 
agents, the question might have been 
asked: “Who is Arthur Richmond 
Marsh, and what has he done or how 
is he qualified to sit in an office and 
act as a censor on these matters?” 
This is not the proper way of look- 
ing at the matter, however, as Mr. 
Marsh in the past has often been a 
discerning and scholarly reviewer and 
analyzer of economic, financial and 
underwriting events. In his Liberty 
Loan articles, however, he has been 
careless of his facts and unfair in his 
deductions. Had he inquired among 
leaders of finance he would have found 
a general prevailing opinion that the 
loan activities of life insurance com- 
panies and agents in this country had 
set a new high water mark of patri- 
otism and of prodigious effort and re- 
miarkable results. The insurance com- 
panies in this country subscribed for 
at least $500,000,000 in the Fourth 
Liberty Loan drive alone, the bulk of 
the subscriptions being through life 
insurance channels, while the agents 
of this country sold bonds in the mil- 
lions of dollars, and in many cases 
they were not diverted from other 
channels to insurance company sub- 
scriptions, but were the result of 
straight canvassing in factories, office 
buildings and on streets corners, sub- 
scriptions which no one else could 
have secured. To cite just the ex- 
perience of agents of one company, 
the Travelers, its agents sold millions 
in Greater New York, all by the hard- 
est kind of personal solicitation. Two 
of the companies criticised by Mr. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


@ AMARILLO 
. 


For Agency Contracts address 


DENISON, 
THE DALLAS. TEXARKANAe 
BIG FT.WDATH 2) 


TEXAS GREAT, 


INSURANCE 

BEAUMONT 

.PTARTHUR» 
COMPANY. (% 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


SAN ANTDNIDe 
eDELRIO 


Marsh—the New York Life and the 
Mutual—anticipated their entire net in- 
come for 1919 in order to subscribe 
for bonds. The investments of The 
Prudential since the war started have 
practically been in Government secur- 
ities. 

In his October 12th issue Mr. Marsh 
discussing the resources of the New 
York Life, Mutual Life and The Pru- 
dential, and comparing their loan sub- 
scriptions at that date, concluded with 
the comment: 


tom of a page of the company’s circular re- 
ferred to above: 

“Be very careful to see that you get trom 
each subscriber all that he can take. Don’ 
let a man get off with $50 when he should 
take $100. Don’t let him get off with $100 when 
he should: take $1,000. Raise him every time 
You can do it. Make him come across.” 

Before its issue of October 26, The 
Prudential, New York Life and Mutual 
had largely increased their subscrip- 
tions. In its October 26 issue the “Eco- 
nomic World” called attention to this, 
but made the following comment in 


part: 


These are not cheerful figures, especially ‘We cannot bring the matter to a close in 
when the Fourth Liberty Loan is dragging as these ipages, however, without calling atten 
it now is. Nor are these figures to which the tion of the American companies we have re 


ferred to, to another point of patriotism in 
the conduct of their affairs. This is that not 


three great life insurance companies will look 
back with complacency when the American yf c 1 0 
people come to understand their meaning and a little stress is laid by the American public 
to assess accordingly the worth of the com- at this time wpon the duty of ‘subscribers to 
panies from the standpoint of the public wel- our war loans to maintain intact the amounts 
bonds apportioned to them upon their 


fare. In fact, it might now be well for the of the 

proper Liberty Loan (Committee. or the Secre- subscriptions, unless they are compelled by 
tary of the Treasury himself, to take the actual stress of their circumstances to sel! 
proper officers of each of these companies, ask- out a part or all of their holdings. This is a 


ing them how it applies in their own case, rule which seemingly has not been followed 
The following abjuration to the agents of the by the New York Life, Mutual Life or by 
New York Life in connection with the loar The vrodea aa Each of these coments ae 
subscriptions of other people they are urged cording to the statements given out a e 
to secure, is printed in large type at the bot- time, subscribed for $5,000,000 of the first Lib- 


The Power of Veteran Leaders 


PLUS 


The Enthusiasm of Youth 


is the Home Office combination that is 
working and achieving every day to give 
Maryland Assurance agents an unusual 
quality of practical aid and personal 
encouragement. Life Insurance, Health 
and Accident Insurance—a wide range 


Maryland 


Assurance agents are making good, and 


of very attractive policies. 


making money. Valuable openings in 


productive territory for energetic 


ambitious men. 


MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
SEVEN SOUTH GAY STREET 
BALTIMORE 


“Live and Die with Assurance’’ 


erty Loan and for $10,000,000 of the Second 
Liberty Loan, both issued in 1917. * * 
A Letter From Mr. Marsh 

Mr. Marsh has written the following 
letter to The Eastern Underwriter: 

Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: I have 
read with interest and with some perplexity 
the editorial on page 12 of the November 15th 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter in which 
you criticize as inaccurate the two articles 
written by me and published in The Economic 
World of October 12 and October 26, respec- 
tively, on the subject of the support given to 
the Fourth Liberty Loan, and in general to 
the war financing of the Government ‘by three 
leading life insurance companies of this city. 
Lovam particularly puzzled by ‘the following 
sentence: ‘‘Mr. Marsh has called attention 
to the unusually high subscription of the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company of Great Britain 
which was much higher than the subscriptions 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
or The Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, both of which totaled $120,000,000,”” I have 
carefully re-read my articles in The Economic 
World to which you refer and I do not find 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company even 


mentioned in those articles. The three life 
insurance companies whose subscriptions to 
the Fourth Liberty Loan I contrasted with 


the subscriptions of British life insurance com- 
panies to the war loans of Great Britain were 
the New York Life Insurance (Company, the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and The Pru- 


dential Insurance Company of America. There 
was indeed not the slightest reason why I 
should make any unfavorable comment on what 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company was 
doing toward assisting the Government in 
financing the war, because the War-Saving 
Stamp campaign of this company had alfteady 
at the time of my first writing netted the 
Government over $65,000,000 and was in a fair 
way to yield a very much larger sum. The 
product of this campaign, combined with the 
subscription of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Company to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
brought its total contribution to the Govern 
ment well up to what the British companies 


had done. On the other hand, the three com- 


panies which I did criticize had at the time 
of my first article subscribed for amounts of 
the Fourth Liberty Loan bonds which were, 
in my opinion, almost scandalously inade 
quate. Certainly their subscriptions bore no 
proper relation either to their resources on 
the one hand, or to the subscriptions of the 
British companies on the other. Furthermore. 
‘not one of these companies had undertaken a 
really productive campaign like that of the 
Metropolitan for securing funds for the Gov- 


ernment which otherwise would not have been 
secured. As every competent observer knows. 
the activities of the agents of companies like 
the Prudential, the Mutual Life and the New 
York Life, in the way of securing subscrip- 
tions to the war loan for the most part simply 
diverted from other channels to the insurance 
companies subscriptions that would have been 
made in any case. Within two or three days 
after the publication of my first article the 
companies referred to in that article added 
very largely to their subscriptions, bringing 
them up to a much more respectable figure. 
though the combined subscriptions of no two 
out of the three reaches the sum of $120,000,000 
mentioned by you. 

As regards your comment to the effect that 
the British companies were enabled to sub- 
scribe largely as they did to the British war 
loans because the British Government took 
over from them American securities for use 
as collateral in the United States, giving the 
companies in place of these securities British 
war bonds, I would call your attention to the 
fact that in my articles I referred particularly 
to the British Victory Loan of 1917, this being 
the loan to which the British Prudential sub- 
scribed $125,000,000. ‘Now, the taking over of 
American securities by the British Govern- 
ment from the \British life insurance companies 
antedated this loan by more than a year. So 
far as can ascertain the subscriptions of 
the British companies to the Victory Loan of 
1917 consisted of new moneys and had noth- 
ing whatever to do with any earlier transac- 
tions between the British Government and the 
companies in the matter of American securi- 
ties. We have ‘Secretary McAdoo’s authority 
for the statement that the British Government 
asked ‘the British life companies to borrow to 
the extent of 10 per ‘cent. of their- assets in 
order to subscribe to the Victory Loan. We 
know, further, from the reports of the British 
companies that they all did borrow very heav- 
ily for this purpose. Why should they have 
done this if they still had American securities 
in the hands of the British Government, in re- 
turn for which they could take Victory Loan 


bonds? 

With reference to the third paragraph of 
your editorial in which you state that the 
Mutual ‘Life Insurance Company “subscribed 
for $10,000,000 of the first loan, but, as that 
loan’ was largely oversubscribed, no bonds 
whatever were allotted to the company,” 


although you speak with complete assurance - 
of correctness I cannot but think that you 
are mistaken. The total subscriptions to the 
first (Liberty Loan were $3,035,226,850, the 
amount allotted was $2,000,000,000. On this 
basis a just allotment must have been given 
to the Mutual Life, two-thirds of the $10,000,000 
which you state was subscribed by this com- 
pany to the first Liberty Loan, though the 
amount which I find recorded in insurance 
journals of the time of the first loan is $5,000,- 
000. Now. it is inconceivable that the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company could have escaped 
its proper proportion of the bonds subscribed 
for by it, except by some kind of collusive 
understanding with the agencies through which 
the bonds were allotted. I am _ totally un- 
prepared to believe that there would have been 
any such understanding. 

In order that your readers may be accurately 
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informed as to what I said in The Economic 
World upon this subject may I ask you to 
give this letter space in your pages? 

Mr. Marsh’s letter and his editorials 
contain so much misleading Liberty 
Loan information, including compari- 
sons, that in commenting upon it there 
is difficulty in knowing where to be- 
gin. It might be well to start with 
the subscriptions, allotments and pres- 
ent ownings of The Prudential’s bonds. 

In the Second Liberty Loan this 
Company subscribed for $10,000,000, 
was allotted $5,197,500, of which it now 
owns $5,197,500. In the Third Liberty 
Loan it subscribed for $15,000,000, was 
allotted $15,000,000, and now owns 
$15,000,000. In the Fourth Liberty 
Loan it subscribed for $60,000,000, was 
allotted that amount, and still has that 
amount. In the First Liberty Loan the 
Company was allotted $1,375,000 on a 
$5,000,000 subscription, of which is- 
sue it owns no bonds. Summing up, 
The Prudential subscribed in all for 
$90,000,000; was allotted $81,572,500, 
and now owns $80,197,500. 

As Mr. Marsh questions explanations 
of what happened in connection with 
subscriptions and allotments and sale 
of bonds the following facts are worth 
noting: 

The subscriptions to the First Liber- 
ty Loan were not uniformly reduced 
on a pro rata basis, the larger sub- 
secribers receiving very much smaller 
allotments proportionately. 

At the time of making all allot- 
ments, it was found that a good many 
institutions and large industrial cor- 
porations had entered the subscrip- 
tions of their employes in lump sums 
and were thus unable to give the 
small subscribers the full allotments 


that they would have received if they 


had entered separate and individual 
subscriptions. To fill the real and ur- 
gent demand for bonds of this loan, 
created by this situation, The Pruden- 
tial, with the knowledge and approval 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, dis- 
posed of the bonds it had received at 
par. 


Mr. Marsh’s Early Editorials 


In view of Mr. Marsh’s later edi- 
torials it is interesting to glance over 
some of his earlier ones. On Febru- 
ary 2 he said: 

“This correspondent points out also 
that comparisons of the war loan sub- 
scriptions of British life companies 
with those of American life companies 
are wholly unfair to the American 
companies, inasmuch as the British 
companies were in the fortunate po- 
sition of being able to re-sell to the 
United States large amounts of Ameri- 
can securities in their portfolios, while 
American companies have no such re- 
course.” 

Again: “The American companies, 
unlike the British companies, must re- 
ly almost exclusively on the home 
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market for the disposal of the pre- 
war holdings of securities and evident- 
ly they could not go far with the sale 
of these securities without producing 
distressing effects both for themselves 
and for the national economy as well.” 


Not only were American companies 
debarred from selling Liberty Loan 
bonds even at far lower prices be- 
cause of the lack of buying power, but 
the entire credit structure of the coun- 
try demanded that the American com- 
panies should continue to buy on a 
small scale. 


Said Mr. Marsh editorially: ‘As 
things now stand, the companies must 
confine themselves to buying war 
bonds with their current surplus in- 
come and with the proceeds of such 
of their older investments as may Ma- 
ture during the war.” 

The Prudential’s total subscriptions 
to the Third and Fourth Liberty Loans 
should exceed what its excess income 
over disbursements is estimated may 
be for the calendar year 1918 by more 
than 50 per cent. 

Said’ Mr. Marsh: “The insurance 
companies’ subscriptions to the earli- 
est of the British War Loans were 
relatively small in aggregate amount, 
but their subscriptions to the Victory 
Loan of a little over a year ago were 
little less than amazing. There is no 
reason to doubt that the war loan ex- 
perience of the American companies 
will follow along the same lines,— 
and that as each successive war loan 
is brought out in the United States 
the companies will be found increasing 
very heavily the amounts subscribed 
by them.” 

And, yet, Mr. Marsh characterizes 
the subscriptions of three American 
companies of the first rank as “almost 
scandalously inadequate.” 


Unjust Comparison 


It would seem pertinent to point out 
to Mr. Marsh that he has unjustly 
chosen to compare the subscriptions 
by the Prudential of England to the 
Victory Loan of 1917, over three years 
after England had entered the great 
war, with the subscriptions by three of 
the larger American companies to our 
Fourth Liberty Loan, issued only a 
year and a half after America’s en- 
trance into the great war. 

'To treat this subject justly and 
equitably, let us see what a compari- 
son of the figures shown on the bal- 
ance sheets of the English Prudential 
for December 31, 1913, and December 
31, 1915 (the latter date being one 
year and five months after the out- 
break of the war); with the figures 
shown on the balance sheets of the 
American Prudential for March 31, 
1917, and October 31, 1918, reveals. 

Contrasting first the conspicuous de- 
crease in the holdings of railroad, cor- 
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NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Combined 
Life, Sickness 


and Accident 
policies, sold only by the 


Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate with 
E. H. PURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ‘VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


alee tae ait oe i i 31, 1917: 


Assets x6. <scs0% Misieilominlsikain elec o's .0 ols cin cleige eis misjarclsicate aes reese M alee teraiciaeoteeeten ate 16,560,439. 

Liabilities ....... aC 13 626-28 
Capital and Surplus By, 76 
Instirance sine FOres. sc: 'csieis cise vs deraigalees cites «tee a aie a's sists taleialernie ero atetaraceane 31,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization............ceeceececcseeeceeees 19,612,616.08 
is paying its:Policyholders nearly... 0.50 ci. «<<... oc .00~s Hee temeeneennee 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


It you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, ¢ 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
for yourself? If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what 
floes your Policy guarantee to do? 

ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause $5,000, the face of ; 


the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACOLDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPHOIFIED accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Acciijent Disability Endorsement FURTHER 
ruarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury. the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
ut not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate 


of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? 
And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost 


Is low. 
General Agents wanted in the following States: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


ROUITA BiaE 
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Efficient Service to Policyholders 


Training and Education for Agents 
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eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 
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What Kind of Advertising 
Gives Best Returns? 


By T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President Guardian Life 


Mg A eats, OTT 


Life insurance advertising in the 
daily press, at least so far as metro- 
politan dailies are concerned, does not 
render service to the agent unless car- 
ried out by a campaign on a large 
seale, the cost of which would not be 
justified by actual results. The occa- 
sional life insurance ad in such pub- 
lications is, to my mind, a waste of 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 


money, because the public, at least in 
these strenuous times, pays very little 
attention to the advertising columns 
except so far as the every day com- 
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On the very day the Armistice was declared 
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modity is concerned, in other words, 
things that are wanted today: and if 
not actually overlooked, the contents 
of such ad would soon be effaced from 
the reader’s mind. I make this state- 
ment despite the fact that Henry Ward 
Beecher once said, “The advertise- 
ments in a newspaper are more full of 
knowledge in respect to what is going 
on in a State or community than the 
editorial columns are.’ Dr. Beecher 
was right, but we all know that the 
public does not appreciate his view- 
point, but is more interested in the 
news and editorials of the day than 
in the advertising columns, which in 
these times is particularly true. 


In smaller cities and towns where 
the news and editorial columns are 
very much condensed and a personal 
interest is more likely to be present 
because of the closer contact between 
reader and advertiser, good results 
have, however, been obtained through 
cleverly written life insurance ads fol- 
lowed up by a vigorous personal can- 
vass. At this moment I recall one in- 
stance where the manager in charge 
of one of our newly established agen- 
cies in one of the smaller cities in- 
stituted a campaign of this sort with 
the result that although only six years 
old it is today perhaps the best known 
agency in that city. 


Magazine Advertising Costly 


Advertising in magazines and other 
periodicals is also very costly and, as 
in the ease of newspapers, I doubt 
whether it can be justified when meas- 
ured by actual results, except that 
judicious advertising in well selected 
insurance publications has, in my ex- 
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Secure prompt action in the 
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OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
‘St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


perience been of great value in keep- 
ing the company before the insurance 
fraternity. But if the advertising 
columns of the daily press, magazines 
and other periodicals are used it should 
always be borne in mind that it is not 
so much the space purchased as the 
wording of the appeal that is of im- 
portance. To quote Addison, “The 
great art of writing advertisements is 
the finding of a proper method to catch 
the reader’s eye; without, a good thing 
may pass over unobserved or be lost 
among commissions of bankrupt.” 


Institutional Advertising 


The matter of institutional advertis- 
ing has received wide publicity and 
has been the subject of much discus- 
sion pro and con. I have rather fav- 
ored this method of educating the gen- 
eral public to realize the great part 
which life insurance plays in our every 
day, as well as our national life, and 
would still favor it if a satisfactory 
agreement as to distribution of cost, 
etc., could be arrived at by the life 
insurance companies to cover such 
program. For some time past the 
tendency has been in that direction 
for what else are the Liberty Bond, 
W.S.S., Food Conservation and similar 
advertisements but institutional in 
character. The time tis perhaps not 
far distant when it will be advisable 
to adopt such means to educate the 
public to the difference between gov- 
ernment life insurance and commer- 
cial life insurance because of the very 
low rates charged for the tormer. 
Apart from the daily press, magazines 
and other periodicals, institutional ad- 
vertising should, however, be supple- 
mented by means of moving picture 
stories carrying a life insurance moral 
without giving a taint of commercial- 
ism. This kind of publicity could be 
mide of great value ito \the life insur- 
ance agent as the soil would, to a 
certain extent, have been prepared for 
him in advance. 


Novelties 


A great deal of money is expended 
by life insurance companies on mem- 
orandum books, calendars, lead pencils, 
blotters, etc., and a very large portion 
thereof is wasted in promiscuous dis- 
tribution. The chief value of this form 
of advertising lies in the bringing and 


keeping of the company’s and agent’s 
name before the public and also in the 
establishing of a direct point of con- 
tact between prospect and agent. Mem- 
orandum books are an excellent me- 
dium to establish such point of con- 
tact and should therefore be distributed 
by the agent, if possible personally, 
and only where there is a likelihood 
that they will be of some use to him 
in his quest for prospects. An indis- 
criminate distribution destroys their 
value and is expensive as well. I con- 
sider memorandum books especially 
useful in connection with birthday let- 
ters to policyholders who are usually 
pleased to be remembered on their an- 
niversaries. In such cases the name 
of the recipient should be imprinted 
on the cover in gold. 


Calendars I consider of doubtful 
value, at least in ordinary times when 
sO many are distributed, except when 
gotten up with an eye to utility and 
in distinctive style. We have on record 
one instance where three policies ag- 
gregating $18,000 could be traced to a 
particularly attractive and useful cal- 
endar distributed by ‘the agent. Wher- 
ever possible, here too the distribu- 
tion should be made in person as all 
chances for personal contact must be 
utilized. All novelties to be effective 
must be of good quality and this is 
particularly true of lead pencils as 
there is nothing more disagreeable 
than to use a pencil with poor lead. 
In connection with their distribution 
it might be stated that a pencil should 
always be sharpened before being 
handed to the prospect. 


Blotters are in great demand with 
our fieldmen as practically every per- 
son has use for them, they are cheap, 
even in good grades, and can therefore 
be distributed rather generously, but 
it is difficult to trace direct sales, al- 
though I understand one company has 
been able to do so. On the writing 
table in the home, and on the desk 
at the office, they present a mute ap- 
peal to the head of the home or the 
business for serious thought on the 
subject of adequate protection of both 
through life insurance. 


Billboards and Street Cars 


Billboards, -street car advertising, 
etc., is useful to a certain extent. So 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 


by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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far as billboards are concerned, I do 
not believe this form of advertising 
is of much value, owing to its cost ex- 
cept in-cities of limited size where 
two or three signs suffice and then 
only if the location is carefully chosen 
and the message such as to burn itself 
into the mind of the passerby. I have 
in my recollection one city of the above 
mentioned class where these conditions 
were observed with the result that the 
name of the company was known to 
practically every inhabitant inside of 
a year. What has been said about 
billboards applies to street car adver- 
tising as well. The mission performed 
by these mediums is of course pri- 
marily confined to introducing the com- 
pany and the general agent ito the 
public although if worded in terms 
arousing interest and comment, direct 
results may quite readily materialize. 


Company Literature 


Company literature, so far as my 
company’s field force is concerned, 
constitutes the most popular form of 
advertising. A majority of the gen- 
eral agents who replied to a question- 
naire sent out by me to ascertain their 
viewpoint favored this medium above 
any others enumerated. To be effec- 
tive the leaflets must, of course, be 
cleverly written and handled by the 
agent with a good deal of judgment. 
But a leaflet in itself will not sell a 
single policy except in the rare cases 
where the prospects buy. A careful fol- 
low up system must be devised and ap- 
propriate letters sent out which each 
leaflet and followed by personal calls. 
But we shall come to this later under 
direct advertising. To test the effec- 
tiveness of company literature by as- 
certaining whether interest is being 
created through it, thereby establish- 
ing its value to the agent, the general 
agent should keep the company ad- 
vised as far as possible of his experi- 
ence with each particular leaflet. 
Through a careful study of the tabu- 
lation of such reports the Home Office 
will then be able to give the field force 
the most effective co-operation of its 
literary department. 


Prospect Bureaus 


Direct advertising —- (Prospect Bu- 
reaus) if properly conducted is very 
effective and is, in my opinion, the 
form which gives the best service to 
the agents. 


While my.company has not as yet 
launched upon a campaign of this kind 
it is not because we do not believe 
in its effectiveness but rather on ac- 
count of the difficulties which have 
been encountered for some time in our 
efforts to find suitable help to organize 
and conduct new activities. Since the 
system has not been tried out by us 
I ean only discuss its merits from an 
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Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
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academic standpoint but hope that Mr. 
Russell whose company has used it 
with success will let us have the ben- 
efit of his experience. I do know that 
a number of our general agencies have 
had considerable success in making 
direct appeals by means of letters and 
company literature addressed toa select- 
ed number of prospects and the Home 
Office has occasionally, upon the request 
of managers, writen letters to persons 
whom they wished to solicit but no 
great success attended these spasmodic 
attempts. This fact, of course, must 
not be attributed to the system but 
rather to the lack of properly co- 
ordinated effort on the part of the com- 
pany and agent. 

The selection of prospects must be 
made very carefully. They should be 
classified so that letters on business 
insurance may be sent to those who 
would be most interested in that form 
of protection; on insurance to cover 
inheritances to men of wealth who 
would wish to protect their estates; 
on monthly incomes to those who 
should provide a certain income for 
their dependents, in which class prac- 
tically every man belongs if he has 
anyone dependent upon him, and so 
on. One of our agencies in its direct 
advertising .campaign specializes on 
business insurance for a certain period, 
then on monthly incomes, etc., and re- 
ports good results. 


Letters and Leaflets 


The wording of the series of letters 
used in direct advertising is of greatest 
importance and any attempt to econo- 
mize in their preparation will defeat 
the very purpose which they are in- 
tended to accomplish. It will there- 
fore pay to engage an advertising ex- 
pert not only to prepare all letters 
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and literature, but also to act in a con- 
sulting capacity after the campaign is 
in full swing to test the effectiveness 
of the appeal and to make such changes 
from time to time in both letters and 
literature as may be required, as well 
as to keep the direct advertising ma- 
chinery up-to-date and thereby prompt- 
ly meet constantly changing conditions. 

The leaflets must be of distinctive 
appearance and carry a straight mes- 
sage in plain terms and in as few 
words as possible. Letters should be 
typed indivildually, on an “Aautomatic 
typewriter, which will do the work of 
a number of typists, and signed by the 
agent or manager if sent out from the 
general agency or by an officer of the 
company if sent from the Home Office. 

To make direct advertising most ef- 
fective the greatest co-operation should 
exist between the sales force and Home 
Office. All letters and literature should 
be prepared anid mailed from the Home 
Office, except in special cases, proper 
records being kept in card form of all 
persons addressed. Agents should be 
required to keep the company advised 
of personal calls made, with the result 
of same, in order that the status of 
each prospect and the thoroughness 
of the agent’s work may be readily 
determined. A greater number of pros- 
pects should not be circularized at 
one time than can be effectively fol- 
lowed up by personal calls on the part 
of the agency force. 

The agent should furnish the Home 
Office each week with names of se- 
lected prospects, giving full informa- 
tion as to business, estimated inco—ie, 
married or single, etc., and as previ- 
ously stated, in what form of insur- 
ance each prospect would most likely 
be interested in order that the proper 
letter and literature may be selected. 
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It has been suggested in this conne 
tion that an agent’s contract shoul 
provide that the names of at least te 
prospects be furnished by him eae 
week, the penalty for failure to be cai 
cellation of his contract. This, wit 
his other prospects, would keep hi 
amply supplied with human materi: 
on which to work—it would add regi 
larly to his list of prospects and woul 
result in a large increase in numbe 
of sales, which when applied to th 
whole field, would reduce turnover 
and therefore tend to ameliorate whe 
is possibly the worst condition co: 
fronting both companies and bona fid 
salesmen today. Since he agrees { 
send these names of prospects to th 
Home Office, and report on interview 
he obligates himself to do systemat 
work, which latter, as we all regr 
to admit, is absent in the case of tI 
large majority of life insurance sale 
men. 

One of the greatest advantages | 
direct advertising is that you are dea 
ing with a known personality, whic 
gives the best opportunity to crea 
interest, and through follow-ups by pe 
sonal calls, to promote action. Fu 
thermore, it is possible to determir 
whether such form of advertising — 
profitable, as expenditures and sal 
can be readily checked. 

A prospect bureau would handle ft 
necessary machinery. This, howeve 
does not mean that the agent shou 
not in certain cases address the pro 
pect direct along the lines outline 
I am not so sure that bait such ¢ 
memorandum books, ete., is necessai 
to secure attention, the right kind — 
appeal properly directed should 1] 


_sufficient to arouse interest. Howeve 


I am open to conviction on this poi 
and hope to secure enlightenment he: 
today. But where novelties are us 
to secure a reply they should, whe 
ever feasible be delivered by the age: 
in person who on presentation shou 
state that he merely called for th 
purpose and further action on his pa 
should be guided entirely by the pre 
pect’s attitude. What I am endeavyc 
ing to make clear is that the prospe 
should not be allowed to suspect th 
the article is merely a subterfuge | 
gain admission for the agent. 


Indirect Advertising 


On the subject of indirect advert 
ing I might mention that bullet 
issued by my company on health rec! 
mation, food conservation, househo 
budgeting, and garden charts, primari 
for the purpose of rendering servi 
to policyholders, have led to the 1 
ceipt of a large number of reques 
for these bulletins from non-polic 
holders, libraries, schools, welfare ¢ 
partments of large corporations, f 
tional organizations, ete, and ha 
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convinced us of the value of such 
ture from the standpoint of gen- 
company publicity and the crea- 
on of good-will toward the company’s 
representatives among policyholders 
and non-policyholders. 
- Before closing I should like to add 
that there are two kinds of advertis- 
ing of which little is said and both 
are of the greatest importance to com- 
pany and agents alike, namely: (1) 
‘The satisfied policyholder and (2) the 
agent himself. There is perhaps no 
more prolific source from which to se- 
cure new prospects than the policy- 
holder who is a booster because of 
the fair and square dealings which he 
has received from both company and 
agent. He is often a prospect for ad- 
ditional insurance himself which he 
will take in the same company and 
from the same agent if they have been 
rendering him service of a high order. 
But both must join in rendering such 
service to obtain the most benefit from 
this kind of advertising. 
To make the company’s efforts really 
effective the agent must be possessed 
‘of a desire to render genuine service 
and be endowed with a vision beyond 
the commissions involved, as well as 
a determination to live up to the high 
ideals which should guide the life in- 
surance salesman in the pursuit of a 
yoeation that offers the greatest op- 
portunity for service. Such an agent 
is an ever present advertisement both 
for his company and the life insur- 
ance business as a whole, while the 
unscrupulous agent, whom we all are 
striving to eliminate from the business, 
is the barnacle that impedes the prog- 
ress of life insurance and negatives 
the efforts of his company to create 
satisfaction among its policyholders. 
He is:the adverse advertising factor 
poth as regards his own company and 
the life insurance business as a whole, 
which factor we must remove in the in- 
terest of the public and our business as 
11. 


Wel 


. strict adherence to high ideals by 
company and its agents creates 
fidence in both and produces the 
isfied policyholder—one of the most 


Marsh Loan Criticisms 
(Continued from page 6) 


poration and municipal bonds of the 
English company with the increase in 
holdings by the American company, it 
must be remembered that while the 
English company found an excellent 
market in the United States for a very 
‘ze part of the bonds it sold, the 
American company by moderate pur- 
chases has helped to stabilize a very 
precarious security market and to as- 
st in the financing of corporations en- 
gaged in most essential war work. 


Government Securities 
If we next contrast the increases in 


dential’s subscription to the Fourth 
aberty Loan and only a little more 
than half of the American Prudential’s 
large subscription to the recent Cana- 
dian Victory Loan. 

i Contrasting the mortgage loan fig- 
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THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. : 


Comparison of Two Ledger Accounts 


English Prudential 


One pound = $5.00 \Dec. 31, 1915 


American Prudential 


Dec. 31, 1913 Increase Oct. 31,1918 Mar, 31, 1917 Increase 

Dom.,. Gov. 'Se@aaitse: $66,400,340 $8,817,515 $57,582,825 $42,846,684 $102,875 $42,743,809 
Indian & -Colfiaccn. 23,197,965 23,549,040 = SOL075. «A ote chased ub etna ine 
Foreign ‘Gov. .-....0. 30,757,435 21,617,340 9,140,095 4,248,437 1,657.069 2,591,368 
Munic. Sec. & Loans 118,324,300 122,531,065 — 4,206,765 30,498,378 25,362,216 5,136,162 
R.R. & Other Bonds 64,855,295 98,742,020 — 33,886,725 233,460,858 221,446,232 12,014,626 
Total Bondsmersee $303,535,335 $275,256,980 $28,278,355 $311,054,357 $248,568,392 $62,485,965 
Mortgages: . cangameries $48,716,925 $44,316,140 $4,400,785 $131,280,386 $115,353,412 $15,926,974 
Policy IWoansepneees 20,834,250 22,000,640 — 1,166,390 40,703,743 36,469,293 4,234,450 
Other Assets) Sosene.s 94,607,760 87,330,915 7,276,845 36,549,205 40,812,835 —4,263,630 
Tot. Ledger Assets.$467,694,270  $428,904,675 $38,789,595 $519,587,691 $441,203,932 $78,383,759 


ures of the two companies, the Ameri- 
can company’s increase is between 13 
and 14 per cent. as compared with 
about 10 per cent. for the English com- 
pany—not a serious difference, parti- 
cularly when it is borne in mind how 
vastly greater a part insurance com- 
panies in the United States play in 
lending on real estate. . 

But the truly important point to take 
into consideration is that the Pruden- 
tial of England invested over $41,000,- 
000 in treasury bills, bearing 5 per 
cent., probably 514 per cent. interest, 
and $24,500,000 in the Second War 
Loan bearing 4% per cent. interest, 
and undoubtedly obtained a return of 
5 per cent. and over on its increased in- 
vestment in foreign securities. In a 
word, the management of the English 
company was enabled, after making in- 
vestments for decades at 3, 314 and 4 
per cent. to secure a return for their 
policyholders commensurate with eco- 
nomic conditions. Mr. Marsh should 
also bear this factor in mind when re- 
ferring to the Victory Loan of 1917, 
floated over three years after the out- 
break of the war at a price to return 
the investor over 5.3 per cent. 


The Question of Patriotism 
As a result of the English Pruden- 
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tial’s subscription to: this loan the 
company increased its holding of 
British government securities during 
1917 by $47,400,000 to $136,210,000, 
but was forced to have recourse to 
borrowing to the extent of about $17,- 
500,000, or 3.27 per cent. of total as- 
sets. 


Judging from these figures and 
knowing that the exchequer bills and 
Second War Loan 414’s were accept- 
able as payment for the Victory Loan, 
we must lean toward a very strong 
presumption that the $125,000,000 sub- 
scription which Mr. Marsh holds up to 
the companies in the United States as 
a model of patriotism did not entail 
the pledge of new money or future in- 
come to as great a degree, for- in- 
stance as the American Prudential’s 
own subscription to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan of $60,000,000. In proof of this, 
the American Prudential today, less 
than one year and eight months after 
our declaration of war on the Central 
powers, must necessarily take steps to 
borrow a sum very considerably larger 
than 3.27 per cent. of its total re- 
sources. 


William Frederick Dix, secretary of 
the Mutual Life, said this week: “We 
do not care to enter into a controversy 
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LETTER TO MEN NOW OVERSEAS 


President Ide, of Home Life, Writes 
Welcome Home Letter—Proud 
of Record 


President Ide, of the Home Life, has 
sent this letter to former employes now © 
in the military or naval service: 


“The armistice between the Allies 
and Germany has been signed, a prop- 
er source of thanksgiving. The situa- 
tion in the various nations is unsettled 
and in many instances not encouraging, 
The stability of the new governments 
where these have been established is 
questionable. An effective League of 
Peace, desired by all, seems almost too 
great a problem to solve at the moment. 
Civic order must in any event be main- 
tained and proper forms of government 
encouraged by the Allies in all lands. 
What share the United States will have 
to assume in the reconstruction work 
and how many of our troops will be 
required for this purpose is a matter 
of pure conjecture. As a nation we as- 
sumed our share of the world’s great 
struggle in April, 1917. We have done 
our work nobly and well and all credit 
is due to those who have represented us 
in our army and navy. We must not 
fail to remember that our work is not 
finished. Our valiant Allies who for 
four long years have nobly borne our 
burdens and fought our battles have a 
right to turn to us now for aid in the 
unfinished work which is before us all. 
Words will not solve the problems. Effi- 
cient and practical aid we must give. 


“In view of these facts, we cannot 
conjecture when you will be mustered 
out, but it is fitting that I should at 
this time send you a message. 


“We all are proud of your record; 
you haye done your work well; you 
have assumed your great share in the 
nation’s burden bravely and nobly. As 
soon as the Government is ready to 
release you from public service, do not 
fail to remember that the ‘Home’ wants 
you to come and see us here at the 
home office. You will doubtless find a 
place with us where your usefulness 
may be continued on lines agreeable 
and profitable to us all.” 


with Arthur Richmond Marsh. So far 
The Eastern Underwriter’s comments 
upon Mutual Life loan subscriptions 
and allotments were correct.” 

Some comments on the New York 
Life’s subscriptions will be printed next 
week. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to fu'l 
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Harwood E. Ryan and 
Lew Russell Palmer 
To Join Equitable 


TWO IMPORTANT APPOINTMENTS 


Ryan to Superintend Accident and 
Health Department—Palmer Safety 
and Personnel Director 


Harwood E. Ryan, joint actuary of 
the New York Insurance Department, 
‘and one of the ablest young men 
affiliated with insurance, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the accident 
and health department of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, and will 
assume his new duties on January 1. 


Another appointment of first import- 
ance made by the Equitable Society is 
that of Lew Russell Palmer as director 
of Safety and Personnel, appointment 
effective December 1. 


Mr. Ryan’s Career 


Mr. Ryan received his education at 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
and the New York University School 
of Commerce. From 1900 to 1907 he 
was connected with the Provident Sav- 
ings Life and the following three years 
was actuary for the State of Massa- 
chusetts. He became actuary of the 
Puritan Life and was also with the 
Travelers. He joined the insurance de- 
partment in 1914 and his experience 
there has been with both life and cas- 
ualty insurance. Probably his work in 
connection with compensation matters 
won him the most encomiums from the 
insurance companies, as his advice was 
found invaluable and he was always 
ready to co-operate. He also has done 
fine work in conjunction with the new 
mortality investigations of life com- 
panies and commissioners. In May, 
1918, Charles G. Smith was made ac- 
tuary of the life division of the New 
York Department, and Mr. Ryan was 
put in charge of the compensation di- 
vision. : 

Mi. 


Mr. Palmer, who is a Princeton man 
and played football there, is one of the 
greatest authorities in the country on 
industrial accident prevention. Leay- 
ing college he became associated with 
industries in Pennsylvania, his experi- 
ence having been with the Westing- 
house Electric, New Jersey Zine Co., 
Lackawanna Steel and Jones & Laugh- 
lin. He is a past president of the As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Hleetrical 
Engineers; past president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, which organiza- 
tion he helped organize; is a member 
of the Safety to Life Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association; 
is chairman of the National Committee 
of Industrial Safety for the Council 
of National Defense at Washington; 


Palmer’s Career 
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A Sales Manager’s 
Success in Insurance 


SOLICITED STRANGERS AT FIRST 


Theodore B. Williams’ Work With Allan 
D. Wallis Agency in Philadelphia 
Given Publicity 


General Agent Allan D. Wallis, of 
the Philadelphia Agency of the Equit- 
able of Iowa, in October made a con- 


tract with Theodore B. Williams, under 
which Mr. Williams entered the life 
insurance business as a full-time man. 
For many years Mr. Williams had been 
sales manager for one of the oldest 
Philadelphia corporations and was in- 
duced to take up life insurance work 
because he felt that it was possible 
to build more permanently than in any 
other line of endeavor. In other words, 
he was attracted by the possibilities 
of a renewal income. 

For two days he “sat at the feet’ 
of his general agent and took instruc- 
tions, and on October 10th started to 
-ell life insurance. Mr. Williams could 
have picked out, by reason of his stand 
ing in the City of Philadelphia, a large 
number of influential friends and asked 
them to take a policy to start him in 
the business, but he did not do that. 
He has been working from 12 to 18 
hours a day, and on October 26th he 
had secured applications aggregating 
over $40,000. The lowest application 
was for $2,000, and the highest, $5,000. 
The avplications have been secured 
by a presentation of the merits of life 
insurance. 

Mr. Williams has started a splendid 
plan by placing in the hands of each 
policyholder, a letter and his card, ask- 
ing that his card be filed with the policy 
and that he be notified in case service 
is desired, or should death occur, that 
he may be called upon to render proper 
service in preparing claim proofs, ete. 
The letter also states that he will be 
willing at any time to give advice 
and service on matters pertaining to 
insurance. 

Mr. Williams’ success won him a 
column write-up in the company pub- 
lication, “Equiowa.” 


and is chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction for the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


The Equitable has always had a 
bureau for giving group insurance 
patrons service, and the service of the 
new director of Safety and Personnel 
will be at the disposal of group patrons 
in dissemination of date that will 
be helpful to employers in solving la- 
bor problems, in developing labor 
morale, in improving health of work- 
ers, and safeguarding them from acci- 
dent. Mr. Palmer’s work will be in 
conjunction with the Society’s Bureau 
of Conservation. 


Sy ay 
FRENDER aT SAN JAC ¢? 
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We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, 


H. M. HARGROVE, President — :: 


To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


ADDRESS 
Beaumont, Texas 
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Millions of Life liswee 
Being Sold! 


By the Use of the SHANBACHER 
INHERITANCE TAX CHARTS 


In the closing of most of the big lines to which 
the attention of the public has been directed dur- 
ing the past few months these charts have con- 
spicuously figured. 


Worth their “weight in gold” to every live life 


insurance agent. 


For information address 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Sales Agents 


105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


In Pamphlet Form 
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ia. article from the Life Insurance 

Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been published in canvassing document 
form and is proving very popular with life 
underwriters. t=  -t- t=) st= sts ste ste ste 


Price $3. 00 per 100 copies 
Sample copy 10 cents 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
——————eoeoeoeeeaeaeaeaaa——————e—e—e———eeeeeeeEEEeEEeoEeeeeeeeeeeeS=SS— 


A. V. Mozingo, Mem- 


_A Man’s phis, Tenn., represent- 
Best Asset: ing the Jefferson Stand- 
His Time ard, has mailed this 


letter to his field force: 
Memphis Agency Force, 

Dear Boys: Along the first of each 
year life insurance men make various 
and sundry resolutions about the 
amount of busimess they are going to 
write during the year, and how much 
money they are going to have Christ- 
mas. Such resolutions are fine, and 
most men really intend to make them 
good, but as the year goes by they 
get lazy and their enthusiasm and 
determination begins to decrease and 
when the year is passed they have not 
near reached their fixed goal. 

I remember the resolutions a num- 
ber of you made the first of this year, 
also the amount of business pledged 
by you at our last agency meeting, 
and if a number of you make good 
on either you are going to have to 
turn on more steam than you have yet 
turned on. 

It would be a good idea for a num- 
ber of you to sit down in a good quiet 
place for an hour and take an inventory 
of your work anid its results for the 
It is a fact, and a 
sad one to me, that a number of you 
have skipped and dodged all over the 
country during the past ten months 
with seemingly no aim in view and 
really are in worse shape financially 
than you were at the beginning of the 
year, yet, this has been a wonderful 
Think about 


old stale carcass anid make good use 


of the next sixty days and let the new 
year find you in such shape that you 
ean look back over this year’s work 


with pride. 
The majority of you have big fam- 


ilies dependent on you and a big ma- 
jority of you are nearing the hill-top 


of life, and haven’t many more years 
before you will have reached your 
zenith and will be on the decline so 


far as strength and the power of re- 
sistance is concerned, therefore, you 


should. take the matter of success or 
failure into. consideration and ask your- 
self the question “Am I a result getter 
or a contract holder?” 

Our lives are what we make them. 
We are the masters of our fate and 
the captains of our soul. I cannot 
agree with the man who said oppor- 
tunity knocks only once. Opportunity 
is continually tapping at our door. 
The trouble is that our hearing for 
opportunity’s tapping has been dead- 
ened by laziness, lack of self-confidence 
and determination. The only remedy 
for this is to summon in as physicians 
our conscience and self pride for a 
joint consultation and let them com- 
pound a dose of “I will make a manly 
showing,” and then it won’t be long 
till your work will be a real pleasure 
and your bank balance will begin to 
grow and your friends and acquaint- 
ances will think more of you. 

After all, it’s not so much what we 
do as how we do it. We can make 
the hoeing of a garden or the sweep- 
ing of a room an inspiration and a 
joy to ourselves and others, if we have 
a mind to; or we can make it the 
source of infinite irritation and a tor- 
ment for all concerned. In coming in 
contact with really successful men have 
you found them to be a lot of dis- 
gruntled, frowning fellows who are 
looking sorely about them, whining 
and finding fault with everything and 
everybody? I never saw one of’ this 
type, nor never expect tto. 

The source of all action is in the 


mind. All actions—great and little— 
occur in the mind before they are per- 
formed physically. You can’t lift a 
finger without willing to do so. As 
you think, so will you act. Think in 
terms of fifty thousand each month 
and the settlement with each applica- 
tion and you will soon find yourself 
getting both. Let this idea soak in. 
Then decide on constructive lines of 
thought. Think hard and constantly 
along these lines. If I could get the 
thirty-eight men connected with this 
office to do this, fifteen millions of 
business annually would be a small 
minimum, and think how much money 
each one of you would have. 

It is a strange thing to me how big 
grown up men with families dependent 
on them can be satisfied with such a 
little. I'll bet right now some of you 
think you are making good because 
you are holding your contract. That 
isn’t making good, that’s in a sense 
stealing the company’s money, and de- 
priving your children of an even 
chance. The mistake a lot of you 
make is stopping at a given point. 
There is no point to quit so long as 
you are able to get to a prospect. The 
big mistake is you tell yourself you 
are making as much as most of the 
boys, and more than some, so why 
wear yourself out. I'll bet if we had 
the death rate among insurance men 
from the two causes we would find 
that more of them die from loafing 
than do from overwork. 

Your own time is your one best 
asset. The quicker you realize this 
and systematize yourself so you will 
get in a full day’s time each day the 
quicker you will be on the high road 
to success. No whistle blows for you 
to start nor to stop, therefore you 
must be master of yourself before you 
can be master of the work you have 
to do. 


* * * 
Very important service 
How A can be rendered to the 
Cashier policyholders and to the 
May Help insuring public by a 


cashier who is constantly 


on the alert. Here is an account by 


THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


DOlCIOS:«. .) «:..si0m eee ceene 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
A a eR eae oi Pe $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 


BT Reis. che Dhauscetttebatsve: crstote ates $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
qicomerin 19173... ..¢ $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year, 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


T. Thomas of what resulted 
from the watchfulness of William T. 
Coleman, cashier of the New York 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. It is printed in “The Radiator.” 


In June of this year Mr. Coleman 
handed me a card on which were type- 
written certain facts. I learned from 
it that one of our policyholders had 
a policy with the company which had 
been in force for some time, the ben- 
eficiary being named as his estate. I 
called on this policyholder the follow- 
ing day and suggested that he have 
the beneficiary changed from his es- 
tate to his wife. He very readily 
agreed, and the proper papers were 
made up for ithe change. At the same 
time I suggested the advantage of his 
procuring additional insurance,’ for he 
seemed to be in very good health. 

As a result of this introduction from 
the office, I have written the old policy- 
holder, three men to whom he has sent 
me, on all of which I have delivered 
$27,500 worth of ordinary life policies, 
and I expect during the month of 
November to write the original policy- 
holder for $20,000 additional as well 


James 


What An Agent Wants 


A Company whose name, everywhere a household word, 
is his best introduction. Prestige is a door-opener, and age 


and size are impressive. 


Policies that are unexcelled. 


Big dividends. Strength 


and safety that need no demonstration. Unsurpassed ser- 
vice to policyholders—the thing that makes solid patrons 


out of first-time customers. 


The Oldest Company in America! Come with it and you 
will stay with it and it will stay with you. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


as three $10,000 policies on his friends. 
In addition to this, I was requested 
today by one of the friends to whom 
I sold a $5,000 policy to give him the 
rates on two friends of his who wanted 
te get insured in the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

Perhaps this little story of my per- 
sonal experience will be of value to 
the general agents and cashiers of the 
various agencies of the company in 
showing the way in which the service 
of bringing to the old policyholder’s 
attention that his proper beneficiary 
should be named in the policy produces 
results. 


* * 
M. A. Wiest, star pro- 
A ducer of the St. Paul 
Happy Agency, of the Mutual 
Expedient Life, recently wrote a 
wealthy gentleman for 
$25,000 personal insurance, and took 


his application also for $25,000 corpora- 
tion insurance on behalf of the com- 
pany of which he was president. The 
directors of the company were not fully 
convinced that the corporation imsur- 
ance was desirable, but Mr. Wiest had 
the necessary double examination with 
microscopical test made for the $25,000 
personal insurance. Both policies were 
promptly issued by The Mutual Life 
and Mr. Wiest then had no difficulty in 
persuading the directors to accept the 
corporation policy, assuring them that 
The Mutual Life was ready to carry 
it if closed promptly. 

Two weeks later Mr. Wiest wrote an- 
other man for $25,000 corporation in- 
surance, and found him mildly interest- 
ed also in a life income policy for his 
wife, but not fully persuaded. Again 
he had the double examination and 
microscopical test made for the cor- 
poration policy. The two policies were 
promptly issued and again Mr. Wiest 
readily persuaded the insured to take 
the personal insurance providing a 
monthly income of $100 for his wife, 
since no further examination would be 
necessary. Thus by risking $10 exam- 
iner’s fees in each case he facilitated 
the placing of the large additional 
policy. With the aid of the two policies 
he entered the $200,000 Club in two 
jumps. 


H. C. MEYER TAKES CHARGE 


Mr. H. C. Meyer, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Aetna’s accident and 
health department, Indianapolis branch 
office, is now in charge of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., branch office as acting man- 
ager, Manager 'H. S. Frost having en- 
tered the government service. 
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MR. MARSH’S LOAN CRITICISMS 


When an editor of the astuteness, 
experience, analytical ability and knowl- 
edge of economics customarily pos- 
sessed by Arthur Richmond Marsh, of 
“The Hconomic World,’ goes wrong in 
his premises, diagnosis and conclusions 
it is a pity because insurance editors 
with the gift of clear thinking are 
needed in this business. In writing 
editorials on the Liberty Loans, and the 
contributions of prominent American 
life insurance companies thereto, Mr. 
Marsh has not only been misinformed, 
but his editorials are misleading, unfair 
and in several instances are hyper- 
critical. How any sane American edi- 
tor could at any stage of the loan cam- 
paigns conscientiously characterize loan 
activities of American companies as 
“scandalously inadequate,” and even 
slur the splendid work of agents in 
selling individual subscriptions, passes 
all belief. f 

More extended comment upon Mr. 
Marsh’s editorials and his unjust com- 
parisons between the British Pruden- 
tia’s loans and those of a group of 
American life companies, contrasted to 
the detriment of the latter, will be 
found in the life insurance section of 
this paper. 


MR. McADOO’S RESIGNATION 

The resignation of William G. Mc- 
Adoo as Secretary of the Treasury 
caused widespread comment in insur- 
ance circles. Insurance men feel more 
than a perfunctory interest because 
they have had a closer contact with 
Mr. McAdoo than with any other per- 
sonality in the administration, and they 
have formed a considerable respect for 
his ability, which has grown as his 
eccmmanding position in the insurance 
world has been given additional func- 
tions. The first contact of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with the insur- 
ance world was in the marine end. 
When the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
was established war risk and seaman’s 
insurance was written by that bureau. 
The life insurance men met him first 
at the Hotel Willard in Washington 
when he called them into the confer- 
ence that eventually resulted in the 
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soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance act. 
While Mr. McAdoo presided at that con- 
ference he let the hundred odd insur- 
ance men present take practically full 
charge of the meeting. He showed 
himself to be a polished man of the 
world, an able presiding officer, a keen 
and practical observer, and a man with 
vision. No time was lost in preparing 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance act. 
In fact, the extension of the War Risk 
Bureau to cover this great insurance 
venture will stand out as one of the 
striking bits of remarkable legislation 
in the history of the country. 

After the act was passed Mr. McAdoo 
was quick to see that its privileges 
should be accepted and the campaign 
he engineered for writing the $40,000,- 
000,000 of insurance for “the greatest 
life insurance company in the world” 
was masterful in its inception and suc- 
cessful prosecution. Mr. McAdoo called 
to Washington as his insurance ad- 
visers some of the most able insurance 
men in the business, and some of them 
are still there in the $1 a year service 
the Government. 
Just why Mr. McAdoo resigned is a 
subject of much speculation. It is not 
believed that his income was the real 
reason. The “Providence Journal” says 
it is because he does not believe in Gov- 
ernment ownership. If this is true the 
resignation is of the greatest impor- 
tance, as in some quarters it was be- 
lieved that he did. 


of 


MONOPOLISTIC BILLS EXPECTED 


In point of service the Workmen’s 
Compensation Publicity Bureau stands 
out prominently among the casualty or- 
ganizations. Secretary-treasurer F. 
Robertson Jones shows in his annual 
report the wide range of legislation 
which the Bureau has been compelled 
to oppose in the rightful interest of its 
members. He points out that the com- 
panies will undoubtedly have to face 
serious proposals for the enactment of 
monopolistic compensation laws in Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Missouri, North Dako- 
ta, Texas and Utah. Only ten states 
now are without compensation laws, 
all of them, except North Dakota, be- 
ing in the South. In Missouri the State 
Federation of Labor has drafted a law 
based on that of Ohio, to be introduced 
at the next legislative session. Bills 
are also being considered in Alabama, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, North Dako- 
ta, South Carolina and Tennessee. 
There are now compensation laws in 
38 states and 3 territories. 


WOODWORKING HAZARDS 


The Bureau has published a much 
needed loose leaf book dealing with 
methods of safeguarding machines used 
in the woodworking industry. The il- 
lustrations are from actual photographs 
of guarded machines in use, thus get- 
ting away from the theoretical method 
of describing. guards. 

In the preparation of the book the 
Bureau has had the co-operation and 
assistance of safety engineers and tech- 
nical experts connected with national 
associations engaged in safety and pub- 
lic welfare work as well as users and 
manufacturers of woodworking ma- 
chinery and safety engineers of com- 
pany members. The book was not pub- 
lished as @ source of revenue but with 
a view to furthering the cause of acci- 
dent prevention. The price is $1.10 
postpaid. 
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HOWE S. LANDERS 


Howe S. Landers, secretary of the In- 
dustrial Board of Indiana, who has tend- 
ered his resignation to the Board, be- 
came secretary of the Industrial Board 


when it was organized, in 1915, under 
the provisions of the Indiana Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, enacted by 
the Legislature of 1915. He originated 
and installed the office system under 
which the mass of detail work re- 
quired in the administration of the law 
has been handled. The Indiana sys- 
tem for administering the compensa- 
tion law has become recognized as a 
model of efficiency and has been fol- 
lowed by many other states. When 
the Kentucky compensation law _ be- 
came effective, officials of that state 
made extensive investigation of the 
work of similar boards all over the 
country and finally adopted the Indiana 
system and called upon Mr. Landers 
to assist them in adapting that system 
to the Kentucky compensation law. 
During the time Mr. Landers has been 
with the board, he has handled the 
details of more than one hundred 
twenty thousand cases of compensa- 
tion and has personally been inter- 
viewed by thousands of employers and 
injured employes in regard to claims 
for compensation. Because of the effi- 
cient and capable manner in which 
Mr. Landers has supervised the details 
of this work, and because of his ex- 
tensive studies in regard to the rela- 
tions of employers and employes, as 
they pertain to workmen’s compensa- 
tion and employer’s liability laws, he 
has become recognized throughout the 
country as one of the leading author- 
ities upon the subject. Mr. Landers 
will resume the practice of law in this 
eity and will enter the firm of McKay, 
Turner & Merrell. G. Edgar Turner, 
of that firm, was insurance deputy 
in the office of Auditor of State under 
Otto Klauss until he resigned to be- 
come general counsel for the National 
Council of Insurance Federations. The 
new firm will practice law under the 
name of Landers, McKay, Turner and 
Merrell, in the American Central Life 
Building, Indianapolis. - 
* Eo * 


D. Roger Englar, one of the best 
known marine insurance lawyers in New 
Work, has returned to his desk after a 
#-wo weeks’ quarantine by reason of an 
finromantic igdisposition: The mumps. 
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John J. Bannister of New York City, 
formerly with the United States Ship- 
ping Board as assistant port steward, 
has been appointed special agent upon 
the recommendation of Resident Di- 
rector Batterson, effective November 5, 
upon which date he reported at the 
Home Office for instruction in the 
Travelers’ Training School. 

* * * 


Forrest F. Dryden, president of The 
Prudential, is back at his desk after a 
long illness. 

Co * * 

Hen’y Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental, has completed his duties in 
Washington, where he did splendid 
work as chairman of the Fire Preven- 
tion Committee. 

* * * 


J. R. T. Ransom and Francis J. Brand-. 
reth, of the New York Life, have been 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre for 
bravery in action. Lieut. Ransom was 
an agent at the Memphis branch. Frank 
Brandreth was in the policy claims de- 
partment. He is a corporal. The New 
York Life this week printed a full serv- 
ice honor roll. It covered fifteen pages. 

* * * 


T. Louis Hansen, vice-president and 
agency manager of the Guardian Life, 
who has been in Washington for six 
weeks assisting the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel in the army, 
has again resumed his duties at the 
Home Office. November thas been des- 
ignated by the company as “Hansen 
month.” 

2 * s 


Fred C. Calkins, the witty and color- 
blind general agent of the Hanover and 
other companies in Florida, is visiting 
New York this week. He brought to 
his friends the glad intelligence that 
his son, Lieut. Calkins has been released 
from a German prison camp. When 
only two men out of Lieut. Calkins’ com- 
pany returned from a raid on Germans 
during the fighting early last summer 
and Lieut. Calkins was among the miss- 
ing it was thought that he was dead, 
and letters to that effect were sent to 
his father from France. Fortunately, 
a letter from a German prison camp 
got to Jacksonville first. Since being 
captured by the Germans, Lieut. Calkins 
has been in half a dozen prison camps. 
He enlisted as a private. P. S. Fred 
Calkins is generally supposed to be 
coler-blind because he doesn’t seem to 
care what colors he picks for his clever 
little paper, “Florida Chit-Chat.” He 
is in New York to obtain the represen- 
tation of a couple of more companies. 
In sizing up a company Mr. Calkins has 
be demonstrated that his eyesight 
is ok. 

* * * 

Walter S. Gifford, who has resigned 
as director of the Council of National 
Defense, Washington, did splendid work 
in the consolidation of all the activities 
of committees which came under the 
direction of the council in war- times. 
The early relations of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in Wash- 
ington were with Mr. Gifford. The 
fire insurance men always found him 
on the job, and ready to co-operate 
with them energetically and _ intelli- 


gently at all times. 
ae at - 


Liability Rates For Brooklyn 

M. E. Jewett, of the Royal Indemnity, 
is now chairman of the New York Cas- 
ualty Insurance Exchange. H. B. John- 
son of the Travelers is vice-chairman; 
G. G. Wetzel, Massachusetts Bonding, 
secretary-treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee is Edmund Dwight, John S. Turn, 
F. J. Walters, C. A. Timewell and A. 
W. Whitney. Revised liability rates 
were adopted for Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond, foHowing the 
plan in force in Manhattan. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


- New Company To 
Start January One 


OF 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION 


E. R. Thayer, President of Chase 
National, Heads Board of Bankers 
and Merchants 


The Bankers & Merchants Insurance 
Co., the incorporation of which was re- 
ported exclusively by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week, will start busi- 
ness about January 1, 1919. 


The capital of the Bankers & Mer- 
chants will be $1,000,000 and the sur- 
plus $1,500,000. The stock of the com- 
pany is to be underwritten by five in- 
dividuals and corporations who will 
take $500,000 each. The stock is ap- 
portioned on that basis to the Chase 
Securities Co., the Barber Steamship 
Co., the Guaranty Trust Co., Gen. T. 
Coleman DuPont, and Willcox, Peck & 
Hughes. 


Eugene R. Thayer, president of the 
Chase National Bank and the Chase 
Securities, will be chairman of the 
board of directors of the Bankers & 
Merchants. The officers of the com- 
pany have not been elected to date. 


The Bankers & Merchants will write 
all fire and marine lines and will be op- 
erated through the office of Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes. The company is re- 
ported to have already effected excel- 
lent reinsurance facilities which will 
enable it to commence business on a 
Jarge scale. 


CANNOT HIDE ENEMY INTEREST 


Agreement Exacted of Purchasers of 
Companies By War Trade Board 
; Prevents Later Conversion 


By exacting from all purchasers of 
enemy insurance companies an agree- 
ment not to dispose of any part of the 
stock purchased without the approval 
of the Advisory Committee, the War 
Trade Board has prevented the reten- 
tion of these holdings for the interests 
of their original owners or for other 
persons to be taken over by them at 
a later date. This action of the War 
Trade Board settles the suspicion which 
existed in insurance circles that an at- 
tempt would be made by enemy inter- 
ests to retain control of the companies 
which were disposed of by the Alien 
Property Custodian last week. 


A Model Letter By 
A Rating Expert 


RECLASSIFYING JERSEY TOWN 


Atlee Brown’s Communication to New 
Brunswick’s Commissioner of 
Public Safety 


A letter written by Atlee Brown, 
New Jersey Rating Expert, to Edward 
J. Houghton, Commissioner of Public 
Safety in New Brunswick, N. J., is re- 
garded by underwriters as a model of 
its kind. Mr. Brown wrote: 

“Dear Sir—After a great deal of de- 
lay we secured, through the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
efforts of our Engineering Department, 
all of the necessary data and informa- 
tion’ to enable us to consider properly 
the question of reclassifying New 
Brunswick. A careful study of these 
surveys shows that the public fire pro- 
tection of New Brunswick conforms 
with the more essential requirements 
for Class ‘C’ towns, the next higher 
class to the one in which New Bruns- 
wick is now placed. 

“In view of the spirit and apparent 
policy prevailing in New Brunswick to 
endeavor to improve the public fire pro- 
tection so as to be able to meet the 
possible demands for extinguishing 
fires, we have concluded not to defer 
reclassifying your city until all of the 
requirements for the ‘C’ classification 
have been complied with. We do not 
wish to convey the thought that all of 
the requirements need not be complied 
with, because that is not a fact. It is 
our intention to place New Brunswick 
in the ‘C’ class and to submit to you a 
set of recommendations for improve- 
ments which should be executed, in 
order to comply with the require- 
ments for ‘Class ‘C’ towns as filed with 
the Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance, we depending on the. spirit 
and policy of the New Brunswick au- 
thorities to make the improvements. 

“We believe that we have not over- 
estimated your inclination to improve 
your public fire protection, and we trust 
that you will accept the advance re- 
classification on this basis. Please be 
assured that this office is ready and 
willing to assist with any of your de- 
partments at any time, and that the 
services of our engineering department 
are at your disposal free of cost. The 
recommendation referred to will be sub- 
mitted in due course.” 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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THe AUTOMOBILE=— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


American Merchant Marine 
Re-Insures Prussian National 


sian National will be -H. W. Letton, 
former United States manager, and 
Gresham Ennis, of the New Brunswick, 
New Jersey and United British. 
That the Company will be a live fac- 


The American Merchant Marine of 
which Cecil P. Stewart is president, 
has re-insured the Prussian National, 
the deal being consummated with Harold 


Herrick, the former president of the 
Niagara, who is now representing A. 
Mitchell Palmer in the sale of a group 
of fire insurance companies. The busi- 
ness of the Prussian National was one 
of the most desirable of the companies 
which were turned over to the cus- 
todian’s office. 

Its premium accounts for 1917 was 
31.425,749, and it did business in all 
parts of the country. 

The fire insurance men in the Prus- 


TH 


WILLIAM H. 


tor in the fire field there is no doubt 
Mr. Stewart’s success in the marine in- 
surance field has been the talk of the 
Street. His connections are world- 
wide; his associates admirably chosen. 

In addition to managing the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, the United Brit- 
ish, Krank BD Hall & Co; and Cc, © 
Stewart & Co., his merchant marine 
house is a headquarters for marine in- 
surance and one of the cornerstones in 
the great marine section of this city. 


E 
KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK - 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. 


(Suburban) 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


Interinsurer Enters Maryland 


The North American Interinsurers of 
New York, Benedict & Benedict, attor- 
neys in fact, has been admitted to 
Maryland to write fire and lightning 
insurance. No Baltimore representa- 
tive has been appointed. 

* * * 


To Become Dye Manufacturers 


Daily papers in Philadelphia say that 
the du Ponts will change from making 
powder to manufacturing dyes, and the 
first plants to be so used will be those 
at Carney’s Point. The du Ponts car- 
ried a tremendous amount of insur- 
ance during the war, all placed at Wil- 
mington by “Jack” Montgomery. 

e s 2 


Cotton Seed Oil Mills 


One of the fire companies says it 
hopes that all cotton seed oil mills 
can be re-rated under the new sched- 
ules before the next idle season so 
that the mill owners will have the op- 
portunity of complying so far as pos- 
sible with the requirements and so se- 
cure the benefit of credits for such 
improvements before the next crushing 
season begins. 

Some of the more important provi- 
sions of the schedules for which credits 
are given are as follows: 

1. Cutting off seed-cleaning machin- 
ery from seed-house and mill. 

2. Sub-division of seed-houses by fire- 
walls into compartments of not exceed- 
ing 10,000 square feet in area. 

3. Non-combustible construction for 
seed house floors and conveyor tunnels. 

4. Separation of various processes 
and handling of various raw materials 
by fire-walls. 

5. Use of 100 per cent. coinsurance 
clause on stocks of cottonseed in seed- 
houses with non-combustible floors and 
conveyor tunnels. 

* * * 


To Write Commercial Trucks 
A mutual liability company is being 
formed in Philadelphia to write com- 
mercial trucks as a specialty. The 
company is said to be identified with 
one of the other Philadelphia mutuals. 
* * * 


Can’t Guarantee a Definite Dividend, 
Says Hardison 


In relation to the plan of the Lib- 
erty Mutual for writing shipyard com- 
pensation lines, Commissioner Hardison, 
of Massachusetts, in response to a ques- 
tion from The Eastern Underwriter said 
this week: 

“It would be a violation of the law 
for a Massachusetts mutual liability in- 
surance company to guarantee that any 
definite dividend will be paid to a pol- 
icyholder or to guarantee to him that 
there will be no assessment. Neither 
ean such company pay any other com- 
pany for furnishing such guarantee to 
an insured under a mutual policy.” 

* * * 


Adopt Fire Premium Rule 


The New York Casualty Exchange 
has adopted a rule that all premiums 
shall be due upon the- delivery of the 
policy, and if not paid by the tenth day 
of the second month following the 
month in which the insurance takes 
effect, notice of the cancellation, as 
required by the respective policies, 
shall be sent to the assured direct. 
Any company shall be in’ default of 
this rule which shall have failed by the 
20th day of the month to send can- 
cellation notices in respect of the pre- 
miums referred to in the new rule. 
Additional premiums upon payroll ad- 
justments shall be due and payable 
upon the 20th day of the month im- 
mediately following that in which the 
adjustment is made. - The rule is ef- 
fective December 10, 
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GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


Best Way to Counteract Idea Is By 
Private Insurance Business Giving 
Service 


Under the head of “A New Vision” 
the “Hartford Agent,” published by 
the Hartford Insurance Company, prints 
this interesting observation: 

“There has been much discussion in 
the public press about the possibility 
that the Federal government will enter 
the fire insurance business. In official 
circles in Washington, the suggestion 
that the Federal government assume 
control of fire insurance was not favor- 
ably received, and the reason that it 
was not favorably received was be- 


cause the insurance companies had 
shown both a willingness and an ability 
to serve the government officially in 
furnishing information, expert advice 
as to construction and protection, and 
expert inspection. The very fact that 
government participation in the busi- 
ness has been suggested indicates the 
recognition of our business as an es- 
sential one, and expresses the thought 
that if the companies cannot furnish 
insurance in adequate amounts the 
government will be forced to render 
assistance. The officials in Washington 
have had an opportunity to come in 
contact with insurance officers and in- 
surance organizations and have become 
convinced of their efficiency; the con- 
tact of the general public with insur- 
ance organizations is much more dis- 
tant, and the véry fact that insurance 
is a subject of public discussion seems 
to us to offer a very wonderful oppor- 
tunity to justify our existence. This 
is not to be accomplished by oratory 
nor by argument, but by deeds and 
service. Instead of treating it as a 
political matter and looking to our leg- 
islators for assistance, let us treat it 
as a purely personal matter and make 
our appeal directly to the public by 
rendering to our clients what can be 
properly and literally termed service.” 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


100 William Street 


"New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtroit National Hire 
Iusuraiuce Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


States from 1874 to 1917, 


INCIUSIVE sa cccerencccssccecens 43,294,154.63 
Fire, Marine, Explosion 
and Tornado Insurance 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 
DSSeSS anoroSeEer DUncaoecoS $4,194,579.34 
1,667,691.69 


Assets 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


Represented at 
95 William Street, 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, 447 John—588 Elizabeth 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The teal strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
avement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Pai 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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ADEQUATE 

AO ees | CLARENGE A, KROUSE 6.CO. | 2 cana aan 
LOCAL aNp GENERAL AGENTS : 

ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 
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HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Secretaries 


Commission Rule 
Committees Named 


NEW ENGLAND AND EASTERN 


Some Excepted Cities Already Dropped 
—Philadelphia Local Agents Busy 
—Companies Making Reports 


Appointment of metropolitan district 
committees of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference is progress- 
ing in accordance with the plans laid 
down in the new Commission Rule. 
The New England Conference has 
chosen the following committee for 
Boston: hs 

W. R. Hedge, Boston, chairman; W. 
A. Hamilton, Chubb & Son; A. K. 
Simpson, Eastern manager Fireman’s 
Fund; H. R. Clough, Automobile of 
Hartford; C. S. Timberlake, Hartford; 
R. E. Stronach, Aetna. 

The Eastern Conference committee 
is made up of Messrs. Young of the 
North British, Koop of the Great Amer- 
ican, Wyatt of the Home and Russell 
of Russell, Scott & Ziegler, managers 
for the Aetna. : 

While the Eastern Conference has 
not yet abolished any excepted cities 
it has adopted resolutions instructing 
the sub-committee that has in charge 
the work of passing upon the qualifi- 


eations of general agencies, to have | 


in mind the desirability of eliminating 
all excepted cities which the reports 
it will receive shall show should be 
taken out. 

For Philadelphia a committee of local 
agents has been named, composed of 
Robert M. Coyle, Walter Chase and 
R. E. Hare. While the name of the 
committee has been changed, its per- 
sonnel is the same as that appointed 
to form a local agents’ association. 


New England Acts 

In spite of the intricacies of the 
automobile commission problem and the 
difficulties which attend the applica- 
tion of the new rule, the committee- 
men who will work out the details feel 
confident that the object to be attained 
is well worth every ounce of effort 
necessary to make it a success. 

The New England Conference com- 


mittee has acted promptly in cutting. 


out excepted cities in that field. This 
leaves only Boston in the excepted class 
in that territory. Providence, Port- 
land, Bridgeport, New Haven and Hart- 
ford have been dropped. 

The discontinuance of the excepted 
eity idea, which at best was only a 
makeshift, clarifies the situation by 
just so much, leaving now only the 
metropolitan districts, the solution of 
which problem will still have to await 
further refinement of the agency situa- 
tion. 

Conference members will receive 
blanks upon which are to be listed all 
offices now getting over twenty per 
cent. On another blank will be listed 
those agencies which a company de- 
sires to have retained on the present 
basis. This will be regarded as equiv- 
alent to a pledge to reduce all agencies 
not so listed on the second blank. On 
such agencies as a member wishes to 
retain at more than the twenty per 
cent. basis, a satisfactory statement of 


STRENGTH INTEGRITY 


. A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


THE EASTERN 


SERVICE 


Ea — 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


the reasons for so doing will be sought. 
Where Co-operation Enters 


It is expected that many difficult 
problems will arise out of this segre- 


gation process. As this necessity has 
been thoroughly understood from the 
start, and the success of the commis- 
sion rule will depend upon a maximum 
of co-operation with a minimum of en- 
forcement it is confidently hoped that 
the necessary broadmindedness will 
manifest itself and make the rule a 
workable one. 

Even if agreement were speedily 
reached on a number of difficult agency 
situations it would be some time before 
the complete change of plan could be 
made because of existing contracts, 
many of which extend beyond January 
na 

Efforts Appreciated 


General agency rules have been the 
main stumbling block of all automobile 
conferences; the rock upon which they 
have been rent in times past. In spite 
of the differences and inequalities grow- 
ing out of an overlapping of the marine, 
casualty and fire interests in handling 
this now highly important branch of 
underwriting, fire men do not fail to 
recognize the particularly painstaking 
and invaluable assistance rendered the 
Conference by some of its marine mem- 
bers. There are among the fire men 
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INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, 


United States Branch 


92 William Street, New York 


not a few who fully believe that in 
view of what the marine contingent 
has contributed to the successes of 
the Conference, it is but right, and 
good policy, that some concessions be 
made to them now in what may almost 
be termed a crisis, at least an epoch 
marking event in the history of auto- 
mobile underwriting. 


In fact the sooner all parties realize 
that the success of the new rule de- 
pends upon broadminded exchange of 
concessions, the sooner the results 
sought will become realities. It is all 
very well to talk about enforcement 
but the right sort of co-operation would 
make enforcement unnecessary. Of 
course, to be of any lasting benefit the 
rule must be enforced. Each member 
must enforce it on himself. The trou- 
ble with all other similar rules is that 
they were not enforced, or, to put it 
another way, they were not lived up 
to through pressure of competition 
among the fire companies themselves, 
which competition was accentuated by 
the fundamental differences existing 
between the fire and marine agency 
equipments. A popular rule needs 
little enforcement, while an unpopular 
one cannot be enforced. Co-operation 
is greater than enforcement. Concili- 
atory concession denotes the spirit by 
which most will be gained in the pres- 
ent contingency-and the business placed 
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Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. 
watchword - service their forte. 
Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
theammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION © 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
It is an army whichis 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


on a better basis than ever, now dur- 
ing a period of partial interruption in 
the automobile manufacturing business 
itself and before another season enters 
its full swing. There were seventy- 
two company and agency representa- 
tives at the Chicago meeting. This is 
an unusually large number for such a 
gathering. Usually a third of that 
number get together at one time. 
Everybody was given the right of the 
floor whether or not he had voting 
powers. The fact that so many agreed 
upon the adoption of the present rule 
is the best indication that the majority 
feel the imperative necessity for the 
results it should accomplish and that 
the necessary co-operation will be forth- 
coming. 

The difficulties that present them- 
selves to the committees that will take 
up the work of readjustment in the 
respective fields should not be lost 
sight of. They have, indeed, an ardu- 
ous task in re-aligning the agency map. 

The automobile commission armistice 
having been signed, the plenipoten- 
tiaries extraordinary will now proceed 
with the more intricate task of arrang- 
ing what is hoped will be a lasting 
peace. 

When the excepted cities arrange- 
ment was entered into it was not be- 
cause that was considered a cure-all 
for the evils then existing; it was 
rather because that was the only solu- 
tion appearing for then existing in- 
equalities and excesses in the commis- 
sion system. There was really no good 
reason why certain cities were included 
in that list of excepted cities to the 
exclusion of certain others, other than 
that it was believed that too radical 
changes were not in the end the short- 
est way to permanent reform. There 
is a well grounded sincerity of purpose 
among executives to accord general 
agency privileges wherever they right- 
fully belong and to protect bonafide 
agents against the unjust encroach- 
ments of others upon whom have been 
conferred privileges to which they are 
not rightfully entitled. It is this dis- 
crimination which has resulted in field 
men jumping from pillar to post and 
snatching at every new fly that was 
cast into the eddy. After all it would 
be most unnatural for one not to avail 
oneself of an advantage in commissions, 
if it were apparent that were it not 
grasped the mantle would fall upon 
another whom it ill fitted. 

As for automobile insurance agents, 
in common with all others, it is of little 
avail to resolve volubly against the 
growing number of paternalistic, com- 
munistic, monopolistic and other en- 
emies of the business unless those 
same resolvers are willing to assist in 
holding their business beyond the sphere 
of criticism as to acquisition cost. 
And here, again, while the new rule 
seeks to keep the acquisition cost from 
getting beyond justifiable bounds, its 
hoped for result is not only that, but 
also, and more particularly, a more 
equitable distribution of that cost 
through the compensation of those who 
are devoting all or the major portion 
of their energies to the automobile 
business, 

As to the amount of automobile busi- 
ness coming to the companies frem fire 
and from marine agencies, one execu- 
tive says that the fire agents contribute 
about $24,000,000 and the marine agents 
$3,000,000. : 
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Books Recommended 
By Insurance Institute 


STUDENTS 


SUGGESTED. FOR 


Renewed Interest in Institute Comes 
With Election of Frederick Rich- 
ardson as President 


The Insurance Institute of America, 
under the direction of President Fred- 
erick Richardson, United States’ Man- 
ager of the General Accident, and Hd- 
ward R. Hardy, chairman of committee 
on education, is making rapid progress. 
Mr. Richardson is an ideal man for 
president and splendid work is being 
planned. A number of insurance com- 
panies, which have their own educa- 
tional organizations, or are sponsoring 
insurance educational societies in their 
home office towns, have expressed the 
keenest interest in the institute. Among 
some of the memberships of this type 
are the Insurance Society of Glens 
Falls, Security Insurance Club of New 
Haven, Clerks’ Association of the 
Springfield F. & M.; and the Profile 
Club, of Manchester, N. H. Women are 
as free as men to join. 


Volumes For Reference 

The 1918 reading courses and exam- 
inations of the fire branch of the In- 
stitute refer students to the following 
books of reference; an interesting list: 

The Business of Fire Insurance. 
Howard P. Dunham. 

History of Insurance in Philadelphia. 
J. A. Fowler. 

Cyclopedia of Insurance in the United 


States. Insurance Journal Company. 
Essentials of the Fire Insurance 
Business. E. A. Ketcham, Wisconsin 


Insurance Department. 
Yale Readings in 
Zartman and Price. 


Fire Insurance. 


Fire Insurance Contracts. Ernest 
Brooke. 
The Standard Policy. Guilford A. 
Deitch. 


Property Insurance. S. S. Huebner. 
A Treatise on Insurance Law. George 
Richards. 
Fire Prevention. 
Field Practice. 
tion Association. 
Engineer’s Handbook. 
Prevention of Fires. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Fire Protection ‘and Prevention. 
Lumber and Drying. N. F. P. A. 
Premium Rates. Harold M. Hess. 
(Fire Insurance Rating. E. R. Hardy. 
Rates and Hazards. Richard M. 
Bissell. 
The Agent’s Key to Fire Insurance. 
R. P. Barbour. 
Book of Policy Forms. C. C. Hine. 
Electricity. E. R. Blanchard. 


Peter J. McKeon. 
National Fire Protec- 


Rochester 


National Electric Code. C. M. God- 
dard and F. B. Crocker. 
Safe Electric Requirements. Dana 


Pierce. 
Special Agents’ Electrical Handbook. 
A. M. Schoen. 
Rates 


Rationale of Fire Rates. A. F. Dean. 


Fire Rating As a Science. J. M. 
Murphy. 

Rate Making Organizations. Robert 
Riegel. 

Settlement of Losses, Willis O. 
Robb. 


Cotton Bales as a Source of Loss by 
fire. Benj. Richards. 2 

State Laws. William BroSmith. 

State Supervision. Frank H. Hardi- 
son. 

Organization of Companies: 
Bissell. 

Origin and Growth of Law and Legis- 
lation on Insurance. Dr. F. L. Hoff- 
man. 

This splendid list will be found ex- 
cellent for students. 

The only omission seems to be the 
Business of Insurance by Howard P. 
Dunham, of the Aetna Life, Hartford. 
This consists of three volumes of im- 
portant articles by influential men. 
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Insurance Decision 
Involving Bankrupt 


VIEWS OF A MAINE COURT 


Not Necessary for Trustee to Come 
Within Scope of Phrase “Legal 
Representative” 


In a verdict for the plaintiff in the 
case of James D. Maxwell, of Bangor, 
Me., trustee in bankruptcy vs. the Di- 
rigo Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
the Maine Law Court decided several 
interesting points. The policy, issued 
in July, 1912, was for three years’ term. 
In April, 1915, a voluntary petition in 
bankruptey was filed, later the plain- 
tiff being appointed trustee of the 
bankrupt estate. In July, 1915, proper- 
ty was destroyed by fire. The policy 
was not assigned to the plaintitf. The 
court held: 


1. It is unnecessary to consider 
whether the transfer of property to a 
trustee by an adjudication in bank- 
ruptey constitutes a “sale” within the 
purview of the policy, or whether a 
trustee in bankruptcy comes within 
the scope of the phrase “legal repre- 
sentatives” who together with G. were 
the parties insured. 


2. The conduct of the defendant 
through its secretary during a period 
of six months after the fire occurred 
and close up to the time of bringing 
this suit in his dealings, interviews 
and correspondence with the plaintiff 
was such as to preclude the defendant 
from setting up the breach of condi- 
tions in defense even if the facts con- 
stituted such a breach. 
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3. When the conduct and declara- 
tions of the insurer are of such a 
character as to justify a belief that a 
waiver was intended. and acting upon 
this belief the insured is induced to 
incur trouble and expense and is sub- 
jected to delay to his injurv and preju- 
dice, the insurer mav be prohibited 
from claimine a forfeiture for such a 
breach upon the principles of equitable 
estoppel. 


“OPENLY OR SECRETLY” 


Massachusetts Agents Oppose” Net or 
Reduced Rates Where Agent ts 
Eliminated 


The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents has passed resolutions 
reading in part as follows: 


Resolved, that we, the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents, in an- 
nual convention assembled, urge our 
fellow members and all other insur- 
ance agents to use every effort to ner- 
snade those charged with the conduct 
of such matters to hasten the uniform 
and orderly relinquishment of war-time 
zovernment paternalism, and be it 
further 


Resolved, that we oppose earnestly 
the: prolongation of any practice by in- 
surance companies, openly or secretly, 
of writing coverage direct or at net 
or reduced rates. eliminating the agent, 
in violation of the spirit of the Amer- 
ican Agency System, and the agree- 
ments Jonge established and honorably 
observed by most leading companies, 
and be it further 

Resolved, that we vigorously protest 
against any and all efforts to place the 
liability and compensation coverage on 
shipbuilding plants in the hands of so- 
called mutual and profit-sharing con- 
cerns, thus injuring the agent. 


STAR ENTERS D. OF C. 


The Star Fire. formerly the L. & L. 
& G. of New York, has entered the 
District of Columbia and appointed Wil- 
cox, Hane & Co., and John W. Thomp- 
son & Co. Inec., agents. It is expected 
that the company will be admitted to 
Maryland shortly. 


mae Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. 


THE AIRPLANE 


—is the military eagle, aptly termed 
the Eyes of the Army. Rising above 
and before the battle line, it watches 
for coming attacks. 


FIRE gives no warning of its coming. 
No eye can see where it will strike next. 


ADEQUATE Insurance is the airplane 
of protection. Use foresight instead of 
actual vision. Let the 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 


begin today to protect you against loss by fire. 
Cash Capital . Pr. eee .ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, ‘President 


Home Office Managing Branch Offices, 
80 MAIDEN LANE SAN FRANCISCO, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARI 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AT 
THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


& 
a” « 
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WADE ROBINSON & CO.,1nc. fl 
MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


1 | 


rk City 


New Y 


South William and Beaver Streets 


November: 29, 1918 
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Divergent Views 
On Automobile Rates 


OPINIONS OF SOUTHERN AGENTS 


One Wants Lower Scale for Country 
Towns—Another Fears Mutual 
Competition 


Views of two well established South- 
ern insurance men on the automobile 
casualty rate situation simply show how 
lines of thought vary on these under- 
writing subjects. A Charlotte, N. C., 
man takes a broad view, holding that 
the interests of agents should coincide 
with the views of the company, not 
enly in regard to automobile casualty 
rates but in regard to all rates, and 
any consideration should be given the 
Company’s interest as well as the 
agents. 

With regard to casualty rates which 
apply to pleasure cars, this agent is of 
the opinion that they are about as low 
as the companies can afford to make 
them in cities of fifiy thousand and 
over, which takes in Charlotte. 

In regard to commercial cars, there 
is a great injustice on account of the 
rates being fixed by the various classi- 
fications of business instead of being 
based on the horse power of the car 
and the population of the city. This 
is not the equitable way of making 
casualty rates on commercial automo- 
biles, he says, continuing: 

“The increased volume of business 
received by the companies, if such 
rates could be obtained whereby the 
agents could educate the people as a 
whole to carry liability insurance, 
would more than take care of the in- 
crease in claims and when you once 
educate the people to carry liability in- 
surance, it is very little trouble to con- 
tinue their business even though the 
rates are advanced from time to time. 


Country vs. City Business 

“The rates that apply to Charlotte 
apply to the country and smaller towns 
as well, and I am of the opinion that 
this is an injustice to the country and 
to the smaller towns, owing to the fact 
that they do not have the hazards that 
we have in the city of 50,000. I cer- 
tainly believe there should be a lower 
rate which would apply to the country 
and small towns from five to twenty- 
five thousand, and by so doing we 
would educate these people to carry lia- 
bility insurance and would increase the 
premiums for the companies, and as 
above stated, with a very small in- 
crease in claims, as we have very few 
elaims coming in from the country and 
small towns. 

“My experience in handling this class 
of business for the past ten years has 
led me to believe that the business 
could be handled by the companies, at 
least in some territory, at a much small- 
er rate and yet show a liberal profit 
to the company. I should say the loss 


San Francisco Losses 

. Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


. 


Surplus - 

Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
1904 - - - - - 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 $16,153,068.57 
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ratio in my territory for the past ten 


years in automobile casualty claims has 
been less than 20% of the premiums 
written.” 

Texas View Different 

Writing recently from Dallas an ex- 
perienced agent said: 

“The agents’ experience is usually 
limited to their own locality, and to 
our minds can only be taken from an 
individual viewpoint. 

“We find, however, a general com- 
plaint at the extremely high liability 
rates charged. We rarely have a com- 
plaint from the assured on property 
damage, collision or fire rates. More 
especially does this apply to commer- 
cial fleets of trucks. 

Fears Competition 

“The experience of this office for the 
past several years does not warrant the 
rates which are now charged. This, of 
course, can only be taken as a single ex- 
perience, though the record should con- 
tribute materially to the general aver- 
age. We do think, however, that these 
rates have a tendency to force large 
insurers into a reciprocal or mutual or- 
ganization in this particular locality. 
We have three very active concerns of 
this character, and their premium in- 
comes are assuming large proportions. 
We are unable, however, to get an ac- 
curate check on their financial condi- 
tion, as their published statements do 
not reflect the same financial details as 
do those of our stock companies. We 
see in this the chief danger to the 
stock companies, and we are of the 
opinion that the companies themselves 
have gone a little too far in their rate 
advances. 

“The experience here has been stock 
companies begin to lose their premium 
income, let down the bars on rates and 
practically give their policies away. 
When they have re-established their 
standing in the community they pro- 
ceed to put the rates up out of sight, 
then the same procedure is followed 
over and over again.” 


SATISFIED IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Generally speaking, agents of Minne- 
apolis believe that the present rules 
and rates for automobile casualty in- 
surance are working quite satisfactor- 
ily, and that they give less trouble 
than those which heretofore have been 
in force. The agents believe that so 
long as the companies generally will 
adhere to them there will be little op- 
portunity for dissatisfaction among the 
company representatives. 


WITH FIDELITY-PHENIX 

J. T. Robertson, of Baltimore, spe- 
cial agent of the Philadelphia Under- 
writers for Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia and Virginia, has been appointed 
special agent of the Fidelity-Phenix 
for the Maryland, Delaware and Dis- 
trict of Columbia field, effective De- 
cémber 1, succeeding H. A. Robier, 
who now represents the Great Ameri- 
can. in Hastern New York. 
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4,793,978.55 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 
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Scheide Has Not 
Quit Washington Post 


FAKE 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. 


STORY TO CONTRARY 


Hartford Man Still Heads Insurance 
Division of Enemy Alien 
Custodian’s Office 


Just how the rumor started that 
William C. Scheide was no longer chief 
of the insurance division of the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office in Washing- 
ton is not known, but it is a fake. 
The director of publicity of the office 
says: 

“Mr. Scheide has been a loyal and 
conscientious worker and has the ab- 
solute confidence of the alien property 
custodian. His work as chief of the 
insurance division has been excellent 
and the sum of enemy-owned insurance 
companies whieh he has unearthed has 


Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


been exceedingly large.” NEW YORK 

At the time of the report of the dis- 
placement of Mr. Scheide it was said Incorporated Cedar ae Laws of the 
that A. E. Herrick kad been appointed State of New York in 1959 


his successor. 
Statement, January 1, 1918 


Cash Capital .........$1,000,000.00 


AN AGENCY PLEDGE 


Henry Evans, president of the Con- Assets .........5.005 8,209,763.64 
tinental Insurance Co., has written iabilitiesssaer.eener 5,223,031.71 
Second Vice-President Lopez, of that Net Surplus ......... 1,986,731.93 


company, that the Continental has not 
and will not write business for the 
Government over the heads of local 
agents, and if it takes any business 
local agents will be credited with the 


commissions. 
THE YORKSHIRE 88s" Rais 
Retablished 1824 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH 
PRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, N. ORS SOUTHE/ ASTERN, 
Dargan & Turner, Atlanta, Gas: LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, New 
Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; McClure Kelly and 
McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


THe SUPERIOR "WE NSURANGE 


Surplus for Policy 
Holders ie. sso en 2,986,731.93 


HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


INS URANCE CO., LTD. 


New York 
Willard S. Brown & Co., New York, 


Conservative -- Sound -- Progressive 
Statement January 1, 1918 
ASSETS ae LIABILITIES 

Mort games citer) sceia<n o'tsistewa eats $950,505.65 err any an 
Stocks’ and) (Bonds, sascsjeccese ne 302,499.50 et ag er ag OTS ae sie 
INGE TOSI: « cospeadesoaEde ..., 103,540.90 || Unadjusted Losses ............. 93,290.82 
‘Cash in Office and Banks. 162,884.18 Reserve  \ishcteaeesamoneecarictese ee 1,024,694.02 
Interest Due and Accrued. 16,915.50 || Other Liabilities ..........0.00. 28,500.00 
TR. © 1S pee i reereic nisi ce ono slag riaiarm neve 392.50 Wet eSural 304,131.20 
Agents’ Balances ~<...ieesccdeees 180,375.54 Ct ISUPPIUS veeeseeeeseeereee eee CA ade 
Collateraleeoans Ton dea.sodecss 32,643.75 | 
Re-insurance Losses Due From 

Other ‘Companies .........0008 858.52 

$1,750,616.04 $1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President : 
EDWARD HEER, -Vice-Pres. & Secy. F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 


Over $155,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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HOW TO WRITE LETTERS 


Reconstruction Meeting Dictate Second One Before You 


Richard M. Bissell and J. J. Hoey to 
Attend Atlantic City Meetings 
December 3-6 


AFTERMATH WAR_ PROBLEMS 


Discussion of Employment of Demo- 
bolized Men, Finance, Foreign Trade 
and Output Disposition 


Fire insurance will be represented at 
the emergency and reconstruction con- 
ference of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to be held in 
Atlantic City December 3-6. Richard 
M. Bissell, chairman of the conserva- 
tion committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters is expected to 
attend, and will also decide whether 
other members of the conservation 
committee will go. Henry Evans, pres- 
ident of the Continental, who was 
asked to act as chairman of the In- 
dustrial Professions Group, will be 
represented by Vice-President James 
J. Hoey. 

This conference will discuss prob- 
lems of the greatest importance aris- 
ing out of employment of demobilized 
men, output of industries formerly re- 
garded as essential, and foreign trade 
questions. 

Expect 4,000 to Attend 


The New York “Times” forecasts the 
attendance at the convention as 4,000. 
The meetings will be addressed by the 
best authorities that can be assembled 
upon the issues to be discussed and 
will determine what form of working 
federation will be adopted to assure 


the largest present usefulness and 
greatest future safety to American 
commerce. 


Among subjects to be discussed are 
these: 

“What legal methods or means could 
be introduced in the craft to better 
stabilize prices during the reconstruc- 
tion period affected by the following: 
Inventories on hand. Orders placed 
at war prices but not delivered. Labor 
costs and conditions. Increased taxes. 
Increased rate of-interest. Hstimated 
increase demand for non-war materials 
restricted during the war period. If 
advisable for the Government to dis- 
pose of used materials and products 
in the open markets what effect will 
it have on production and the sale of 
new goods at home and abroad? What 
point of contact should the business 
interests have with the Government 
departments in the sale or disposition 
of these various commodities? 

“What is your financial problem dur- 
ing the reconstruction period? Do you 
recommend governmental aid? What 
disposition should be made of the mer- 
chant marine? When the demobiliza- 
tion of military forces takes place how 
can the soldiers and sailors be best 
returned to their former industrial pur- 
suits and how will it affect the labor 
situation? 

“What about foreign trade plans, and 
taking advantage of the Webb-Pomer- 
ene bill, which allows combination for 
foreign trade?” 


EXCELSIOR BEING PROMOTED 

The Excelsior Insurance Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is being organized in 
that ‘city by Ray B. Smith. It is pro- 
posed to write fire insurance and the 
promoters plan to have a capital of 
$200,000, with a paid-in surplus of 
$100,000. 


ATLANTIC CITY ADMITTED 
The Atlantic City Fire Insurance 
Company of Atlantic City, N. J., has 
been licensed to do business in this 
state, 


First, Chicago Club Is Told 
By F._E. Spoerer 


Underwriters are deriving consider- 
able entertainment from the series of 
thoughts about letter writing, delivered 
to ithe Fire Insurance Club of Chicago, 
by F. E. Spoerer. In discussing “The 
How and Why of a Letter,’ Mr. Spoer- 
er says in part: 

“In these days, conservation is the 
popular theme. We save food, money, 
daylight, etc. Anything that tends 
to conserve labor, time or material 
is desirable. So let us see if we can- 
not do some conservation work by 
eliminating the unnecessary letter. 
Someone has proposed a rule that is 


to avoid some of this trouble. It is 
to write your second letter first. This 
is really an excellent plan. Two 
thoughts are embodied in the idea. 


One is to make your first letter so 
complete that a second will be un- 
necessary. The other is to anticipate 
the probable effect of your letter. In 
other words, what is the person who 
receives your letter likely to do? Does 
your letter invite a response? Does 
it leave the way open for further dis- 
cussion? Will it leave any doubt regard- 
ing your meaning? Or is your letter 
so clear, distinct, and complete that 
the person receiving it will know 
the matter 
and may be filed away under the head 
of. finished business? This sort of 
‘full coverage’ letter seldom breeds 
the need for a second letter. ‘The first 
one completes the job. Try and real- 
ize the time and money value of such 
a letter. It saves the time of the one 
who writes and the one who reads, be- 
sides the work of mailing and filing, 
the expense of stationery, postage and 
the storage room required for stow- 
ing away the accumulated mass of cor- 
respondence. In a large office, a great 
saving could be accomplished by al- 
ways writing the second letter first.” 


Set Your Insurance 
Clock Ahead a Whole 
Week 


BY READING 
The Eastern Underwriter 


is definitely disposed of. 
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Custodian’s Office Makes Unfair 
Slur Upon Some Insurance Managers 


There is considerable resentment in 
insurance circles about the character 
of publicity being handed to the daily 
papers about insurance affairs by the 
Treasury Department, Washington. The 
Eastern Underwriter last week told of 
the careless and unfair reflections upon 
stock life insurance companies made by 
the press agent of the War Risk Bu- 
reau in a story given to daily papers 
about conversion of soldiers’ and sail- 
ors’ life insurance. This was followed 
by a statement given to the daily pa- 
pers by a representative of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, tell- 
ing about the order given to Mr. Pal- 
mer by which the enemy owned com- 
panies in process of liquidation under 
their own management were turned 
over to him for sale. 

One paragraph in this statement told 
of investigations by the insurance divi- 
sion of the office which it said “dis- 
closed striking examples of the meth- 
ods adopted by the Germans to per- 
petuate their control over insurance in 
this country while the war was on, and 
afterward, and the subservience of their 
American representatives even to the 


extent of concealment and evasion of 
the law.” 


Such an accusation may fit one man 
who was formerly a German company 
manager, but to apply such a character- 
ization generally and in sweeping fash- 
ion is unfair and unjust, as any under- 
writer familiar with the character and 
loyalty to America of such managers 
as the Messrs. Kelsey, Lenehan, and a 
few others well knows. 


Soon after revoking the authority of 
German managers at the time of trans- 
ferring the companies to Mr. Palmer’s 
jurisdiction this authority to liquidate 
and manage the German companies was 
again conferred. 


The daily papers placed such heads 
on the Palmer statement telling of the 
approaching sale of the companies as 
“German Insurance Domination to End.” 
That there never was German domina- 
tion of fire insurance can be seen by 
the fact that the total premiums of 
the German-owned companies for 1917, 
were $16,761,424, not so much as the 
individual premium income of a num- 
ber of the large American companies. 


JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 | FIRST Phone John 4560 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mer. 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


| JAMES J.B 


HOME OFFICE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


OLAND COMPANY, Ine. 


68 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO. 
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Schooners Again in 


pant 


Transatlantic Service ° 


Just about a year ago the United 
States Government prohibited all Amer- 
ican sailing vessels from entering the 
waters known as the Barred Zones by 
the German Government. Their action 
was taken at that time to conserve 
American tonnage, as the submarine 
activity had reached the height of its 
pinnacle and sailing vessels had ab- 
solutely no chance to make a voyage 
in and out of the zone without being 
lost, and the Government needed all 
the American tonnage that was avail- 
able for the South American, Coast- 
wise, South African trade, and, there- 
fore, prohibited American vessels from 
elearing for the troubled waters. 


Any number of schooners that were 
loaded with cargo for England, Spain, 
France and Italy, and even Greece, 
were compelled to discharge their car- 
goes under Government edict. 


Saved Marine Underwriters From Many 
War Losses 


This action of the Government 


saved a number of marine underwrit- 
ers from serious marine as well as war 
losses, and at the same time saved a 
considerable amount of tonnage, to be 
used in trades for which the vessels 
were better adapted. 

There are now on berth about six 
schooners loading for transatlantic voy- 
ages. It is the opinion of experts that 
schooners are not adapted for trans- 
atlantic winter voyages, and underwrit- 
ers that are accepting this class of 
business, unless they are exceptionally 
careful in the selection of their ves- 
sels and the masters in charge of the 
vessels, and are careful in the selection 
of the character of the cargo which 
the vessels are carrying, will in the 
near future learn that this class of 
business is extra hazardous, and re- 
quires a very high rate of premium to 
carry the risk. Quite a number of 
schooners sailed last year on voyages 
of this kind, and some very heavy 
losses were sustained. 

OBSERVER. 


S. K. CRAWFORD’S NEW POSITION 


Made An Executive Officer of Ameri- 
can Re-insurance Company 


S. K. Crawford has been made an 
executive officer of the American Re- 
insurance Company, the underwriting 
managers of which are Ives & Baird. 
His particular function will be to take 
eare of the treaty business and his 
title will be assistant to the president— 
C. H. Miller. Later, he will be made 
vice-president. 

For years Mr. Crawford was one of 
the best-known figures in automobile 
insurance. He was with the Ameri- 
can Automobile; then with the Home; 
from which he went to the Zurich and 
Prussian National. 


BELONGS TO INLAND MARINE 

One of the matters acted wpon at 
the automobile meeting in Chicago last 
week was merchandise on trucks. It 
was decided that this line is not within 
the scope of the Conference and prop- 
erly belongs with the inland marine 
transportation offices. 


A. W. Follansbee, Jr., marine secre- 


tary of the Fireman’s Fund, is in New 
York this week. ; 


COMPANY 
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CHICAGO MARINE CHANGE 

The Branch. Marine Department of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica in Chicago, of which William Rich- 
ardson & Son have been agents, has 
been consolidated with the Lake Ma- 
rine Department, of which George L. 
McCurdy is manager. Walter BE. Par- 
ker, who has been with the North 
America force since 1898, has been 
placed in charge of the offices in the 
Insurance Exchange formerly occupied 
by Richardson & Son. Fred T. Richard- 
son of the old firm will be identified 
with the new arrangement. 


BUY LOWERY & CO. 

Willcox, Peck & Hughes have pur- 
chased the business and good will of 
Messrs. Stewart S. Lowery & Co., of 
San Francisco, their former agents, 
and have retired the corporation of 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, of California, 
and amalgamated the business of these 
two concerns into a direct branch of 
the home office of Willcax, Peck & 
Hughes, of New York, which will 
handle the entire interests of the firm 
on the Pacific Coast from Vancouver 
to San Diego. 
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ALB. SMEESTERS 


6 Rue des Colonnes 


PARIS 


Insurance and Reinsurance 


Cable: Montalais, Paris 


Final Automobile 
Rule Conditions 


GENERAL AGENT APPOINTMENTS 


Effective as to All New and Renewal 
Risks Attaching on and After 
January 1 


In their final form the new Commis- 
sion Rules of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference are as fol- 
lows regarding metropolitan districts 
and conditions of appointment of gen- 
eral agents. The remainder of the rules 
relate to definitions of offices and com- 
pensation payable, in which some 
changes were made but they remain 
essentially as already set forth in these 
columns. s 


General Agents—Conditions of Appoint- 
ment 


1. All General Agency appointments 


DMcComsB 
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American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
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CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


shall be confined to cities named by 
and shall be subject to the approval 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Local Conference in whose territory 
the main office of the General Agent 
is located, subject to appeal to the 
National Executive Committee herein- 
after provided. 


2. No General Agencies shall be ap- 
proved excepting such as are appointed 
bonafide managers of the territory in- 
volved. Appointments made with -the 
object of paying commission in excess 
of the local commission, thereby secur- 
ing the local business of the agent, 
shall not be approved. 


3. For a Fire Insurance Company 
(meaning thereby all companies trans- 
acting their automobile business in 
whole or in part with their general 
fire business from the same Head 
Office, American Head Office, or De- 
partmental Office): No appointment of 
a General Agent shall be approved ex- 
cept where such general agent repre- 
sents the Company as General Agent 
for fire business as well as for auto- 
mobile business, and the Executive 
Committee, before granting approval, 
shall determine that the General Agent 
is a bonafide part of the fire under- 
writing system of the Company. 


4. For a Marine Company (meaning 
thereby companies operating their au- 
tomobile business through an American 
Head Office or Departmental Office 
which transacts Marine but not Fire 
business; this shall include companies 
so operating whether such companies 
are independent Marine Insurance Com- 
panies or Marine Insurance Companies 
owned by Fire companies or are branch- 
es or departments of Fire and Marine 
Companies): No appointment of a Gen- 
eral Agent shall be approved except 
where such General Agent has exclu- 
sive control of a territory not less than 
a State, and the Executive Committee 
before approving such appointment, 
shall assure themselves that no Fire 
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company has been debarred by the 
operation of these rules from the con- 
tinuance of a general agency appoint- 
ment in such office. 

5. For a Casualty Company (meaning 
thereby companies operating their au- 
tomobile business through an American 
Head Office or Departmental Office 
which transacts casualty business): 
No appointment of a General Agent 
shall be approved except where such 
General Agent represents the Company 
as General Agent for casualty as well 
as for automobile business. 

6. All existing Departmental Cffices, 
Branch Oftices, General Agencies, and 
all other representations above the 
grade of Local Agent shall, within 
thirty days after the date of this rule, 
and all such future appointments and 
representations shall, prior to their 
taking effect, be reported to the Execu- 
tive Committee having jurisdiction, 
upon forms to be provided by the Sec- 
retary, accompanied by such pledge or 
pledges as may be prescribed by the 
said committee; and the committee 
shall have power to call for such fur- 
ther information, or to summon the 
company interested for hearing before 
them. The Executive Committee of 
the Local Conferences shall be en- 
trusted with the passing upon of any 
existing automobile general agency of 
a member company that may not be in 
accordance with the rules, but which 
in the opinion of such committee does 
not do violence to the spirit of the new 
rules. 

7. Such appointments as are ap: 
proved, as well as those that are dis- 
approved by the committee, shall be 
bulletined to all members. 

8. Where an appointment is disap- 
proved, the applying company shall 
have the right to appeal, within thirty 
days, to the National Executive Com- 
mittee, whose decision shall be final. 
Pending appeal, the appointment shall 
be ineffective. 

9. Where an appointment is approved 


. agent for this company. 
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and bulletined, any member company 
shall have the right to protest it, within 
thirty days, to the National Executive 
Committee, which committee shall have 
power to review the application and 
render final decision. Pending such 
appeal, the appointment shall continue 
to be effective, as from the date of the 
Local Committee’s approval. 

10. All appointments finally disap- 
proved by the Local or the National 
Committee shall be terminated within 
ninety days of such disapproval if the 
appointment is in existence, and no 
member shall have the right to grant 
an appointment above the grade of 
local agency in any such case until 
such time as the disapproved agent 
shall be entitled to qualify under the 
rules for an appointment above the 
grade of local agent and in any event 
not before twelve months shall have 
expired since such agent ceased to hold 
the appointment above the grade of 
local agent which has been disap- 
proved. 

Note-—The principle to be followed 
in approving General Agency Appoint- 
ments is that given in Paragraph 2, 
and the Executive Committee shall call 
for such information and follow such 
procedure as shall in their judgment 
best accomplish the spirit of this prin- 
ciple. For their guidance it is sug- 
gested, however, that either upon the 
form of application, or through inde- 
pendent sources, the following infor- 
mation be obtained: 

Name and address of proposed agent. 
Date of appointment. Previous rela- 
tion of this agent to applying company. 
Branches of business transacted by this 
Other com- 
panies represented by this agent for 


-automobile business of any description. 


Number, locations and names of sub- 
agents. Facilities possessed by agent 
for development of field. Facilities 
possessed by Company (other than 
through this agent) for operation of a 
local agency business. 
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Coroner’s Verdict as Evidence 
In Accident and Other 
Insurance. Cases. 


In a proceeding under the Illinois 
Workmens’ Compensation Act for death 
there was no direct testimony tending 
to show where and under what circum- 
stances the injury was sustained. Wit- 
nesses testified that the deceased told 
them before his death (which resulted 
from emphysema produced by the pene- 
tration of a lung by a fractured rib) 
that he had fallen down the stairway 
at his employer’s plant while leaving 
his work. After his death a coroner’s 
inquest was held, and the coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict stating that 
they were “of opinion” that the de- 
ceased’s injuries resulted from falling 
down a flight of stairs at the plant 
while leaving his work. An award was 
made by the Industrial Board, from 


which appeal was taken on the ground 
that there was no proper evidence sus- 
taining the finding of the board. The 
Illinois Supreme Court, Morris & Co. 
vs. industnal Board, 119 N. EH. 944, 
held that the testimony of the wit- 
nesses (the deceased employee’s rela- 
tives and physicians), was merely hear- 
say and therefore inadmissible. But 
it held that under the Illinois statute 
requiring a coroner’s jury to investigate 
the cause of death supposed to have re- 
sulted from ‘“casuaity,” as well as 
where death is supposed to have re- 
sulted from ‘violence’ or ‘undue 
means,” the coroner’s verdict as to the 
death of an employee found to have 
resulted from a casualty is admissible 
betore the Industrial Board to show the 
facts as to the cause of death. The 
majority opinion stated, however, that 
it is only in cases where the inquest 
is authorized to be held that the ver- 
dict of a coroner’s jury is competent, 
and where the inquest is authorized 
and the verdict finds only the facts 
which the law authorizes and requires 
to be found, it is competent evidence; 
and that the verdict in ‘this case com- 
plied with those requirements. 


Three of the seven justices dissented, 
the minority opinion stating, in part: 
“There was no finding of the fall as 
a tact, but if it could be so regarded, 
the further opinion that the fall oc- 
curred as Klein was leaving his work 
would be a finding fixing a civil lia- 
bility wpon Morris & Co., under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. That 
opinion or finding was not admissible 
in evidence to fix such liability. To hold 
that the verdict of a coroner’s jury is 
admissible in evidence to fix a civil lia- 
bility, either at common law or under 
a statute, upon one who is not a party 
to the proceeding before the coroner, 
is not present, has no choice in the 
selection of the jury, no right to cross- 
examine witnesses or contradict the 
evidence tending to prove the liability, 
is to condemn him unheard and to vio- 
late the most elementary rules for the 
administration of justice between in- 
dividuals. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act has been sustained on the 
ground that it is elective, and employer 
and employee, by electing to come un- 
der it, agree that their rights may be 
settled by arbitration. But the elective 


‘feature of the act covers nothing but 
“the provisions of the act itself, and 


neither employer nor employee, by 
electing to come under the act, agrees 
that the rights or liabilities created 
by it shall be determined or in any 
manner affected by the finding or opin- 
ion of a coroner’s jury or any other 
body having no judicial power to in- 
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quire into or decide upon their rights 
or liabilities and no jurisdiction over 
the party charged with liability.” 

In another appeal before the same 
court, Peoria Cordage Co. vs. Indus- 
trial Board, 119 N. EH. 996, an opinion 
was handed down on the same day, 
again by a divided court, in which a 
verdict of a coroner’s jury was held 
inadmissible in evidence before the In- 
dustrial Board under the following cir- 
cumstances. An employee died from 
septicaemia, or general infection, fol- 
lowing an injury to the index finger of 
his lert hand. No one saw the acci- 
dent happen. It was here also held 
that testimony of his relatives and a 
physician that he told them he had cut 
the finger on a can while at work was 
inadmissible as hearsay. The only 
other evidence was a coroner’s ver- 
dict, the major part of which was as 
follows: “That the said John Favre 
* * * came to his death * * * 
from septicaemia, due to a cut of finger 
from fibre can, accidentally received 
while in the discharge of his duties 
for the Peoria Cordage Company.” The 
court’s opinion contained similar rea- 
soning to that of the dissenting opin- 
ion in the Morris & Co. case, and con- 
cluded as follows: “If the coroner, in 
the exercise of his discretion, acted 
upon any information which justified 
holding an inquest, the finding that the 
death of Favre resuited from an in- 
jury while in discharge of his duty 
as an employee of the Peoria Cordage 
Company was entirely without the prov- 
ince of the jury and was unauthorized 
by the statute, the law, or the nature 
ot the coroner’s office and could have 
no effect to fix a civil liability. It was 
incompetent for that ‘purpose and 
should not have been admitted in eyi- 
dence.” For this reason the award of 
the Industrial Board was set aside. 

It may be added that the rule laid 
down almost unanimousiy by the courts 
of the United States which have passed 
upon the point is that while a coroner’s 
verdict is competent as a part of the 
proof that the death occurred, it is not 
even prima facie competent to prove 
the cause of the death. The courts 
which declare this doctrine include 
those of Alabama, California, Colorado. 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas and 
Washington. & ; 


BULKELEY IS INSTRUCTOR 
Lieutenant Houghton Bulkeley, 
youngest son of Morgan G. Bulkeley 
of Hartford, has been retained as: al 


instructor in the military school i& 
which he _ recently completed hi 
course. 


MAJOR BULKELEY GASSED 


Mrs. Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., 0 
Hartford, has received word that he 
husband Major Morgan G. Bulkeley 
Jr., of the 101st Machine Gun Battalio1 
had been gassed and at the time oO 
writing, October 9, was in a hospita 
back of the lines, where he had bee 
for a week, and where he expected t 
stay for a month longer. His eye 
were burned but he was not blinded. 


NEW COMPENSATION BOOK 


In making future awards, compensé 
tion commissioners in Connecticut wi 
have for guidance the second volum 
of Compensation Decisions issued b 
the State. — 


PRESCRIPTION FOR BEGINNER 

Here is a prescription for an insw 
ance beginner: 

Ten per cent. knowledge of the bus 
ness. 

Ten per cent. co-operation from th 
district manager. 

Thirty per cent. stick-to-it-tiveness. 

Fifty per cent. ENTHUSIASM. 

Mix well and take it hot every mom 
ing before starting in to work. 
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For State Insurance 


FOR READY USE BY SOLICITORS 


Roman Emperors Subjugated Popu- 
lace By Gifts; Germans By 
Compulsory Protection 


Any insurance man who is seeking 
handy arguments to use against those 
who favor, or think they should favor, 
compulsory health insurance will find 
a whole ammunition train in what W. 
G. Curtis, of Detroit, said to the Health 
Insurance Commission of Illinois. 
These arguments might with profit be 
memorized for use on occasion. 

Bismarck cynically remarked that 
“just as the Roman emperors bought 
the obedience and devotion of the 
populace of Rome by giving it free 
bread and circuses, so the German 
government would buy the obedience 
and devotion of the German working 
class by giving it social insurance.” 

Compulsory health insurance should 
cease to be an issue because it repre- 
sents impracticable ideals. ine its 

place should arise a definite plan by 
States and with Federal co-operation 
for compulsory healtn. 
The plans devised and presented as 
fitting American conditions do not pre- 
tend to correct them, and the history 
of compulsory insurance abroad offers 
the strongest possible argument 
against any such system. 

Dr. Friedensburg, who for twenty 
years was executive head of the Ger- 
man system, condemns it. 


William A. Brend, in his book 


“Health and the State,” and speaking 
of the English law, says that no pre- 


vious measure has ever failed so sig- 


* nally in its primary object. 


Bonar Law says those in greatest 
need are not benefited. 

Sidney Webb, English 
condemns it. 

Harold Villard, writer upon econom- 


economist, 


ies, says that unless a halt is called 
in time, the load of this social legis- 


lation may become a crushing one. 


The National Civic Federation, after 
a most exhaustive investigation by its 
Own Commission, condemns it. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
acting for the best interests of its 


2,000,000 members, passed a resolution 


in July condemning it. 

The National Association of Manu- 
_facturers, representing the largest 
number of associate employers in the 
United States, condemns it. 
Practically every State and County 
Medical Society in every state where 
it has become an issue, condemns it. 

The Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention condemned it. 

Dr. Edward Ochsner, of Chicago, 
who practiced under the German law, 
condemns it. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician 
of The Prudential Insurance Company, 
condemns it. 

The National Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ation condemns it. 

With the wage earners, employers. 
doctors and druggists against it, who 
is for it, and why? 

What now of the German system, 


and its burdens of the immediate fu- 


ture? What of the reconstruction 
period in this country? Is it logical 


_ to add another fixed burden of $1,000,- 


000 per annum for the nation? 


Gerard, after four years of contact, 
condemns it. ; 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Americans Lead 
Violent Lives 


STATISTICS BY DR. L. I. DUBLIN 


English Accident Figures Compared— 
Autcmobile Casualties Climb — 
Many Deaths By Homicide 


In an address tothe Casualty Actu- 
arial & Statistical Society Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, discussed mortality from ac- 
cidents and other external causes 
among wage earners in the United 
States and Canada. He reviewed some 
extensive statistics on mortality from 
accidents, suicides and homicides 
among nearly ten million wage earn- 
ers in the United States and Canada 
He pointed out, in the first place, that 
nearly ‘three-quarters of the deaths 
from external violence are due to ac- 
cidents. Accident mortality, he con- 
cluded, is still very much in excess 
among the American population of the 
figures for England and Wales for ex- 
ample. 

Loss Figures Striking 

He pointed out that in the year be- 
fore ithe war, 1913, the fatal accident 
rate of England and Wales for males, 
35 to 44 years, was 62 per 100,000 of 
such persons, whereas. in the male 
population of the United States gen- 
erally, this death rate was 140 per 
100,000 and among white males of the 
wage earning group of the population, 
154 per 100,000. -The fatal accident 
death rate of England and Wales was, 
therefore, only 45 per cent. of that 
for the general population of the 
United States and 40 per cent. of the 
accident death rate of white male 
wage earners. 

Even when the chief types of fatal 
accidents, such as falls, burns, drown- 
ing and steam railroad accidents are 
considered, the rates of mortality re- 
corded for the United States are very 
much above the figures available for 
England and Wales in time of peace. 
Dr. Dublin hopes that these data may 
prove useful in directing the energies 
of the movement for conserving life 
and health in this country and es- 
pecially among wage earners. 

Automobile Accidents 

He pointed out, further, the increas- 
ing mortality from automobile acci- 
dents and injuries. which, according 
to his figures, showed an increase of 
2.3 per 100,000 in 1911 to 7.4 in 1916 
Dr. Dublin said, a'so, that present in- 
dications are that when tthe figures 
for 1917 became available. a STILL 
further increase in the death rate due 
to the automobile would be observed. 
He said that this increasing mortality 
from this one cause alone indicated 
the need for detailed inquiry into the 
causes contributing to acciderts of 
this kind, especially in cities where 
the growth of population and the in- 
creasing volume of street traffic con- 
duce to greater liability to automobile 
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the decline. 
Suicide and Homicide 

The suicide death rate among wage 
earners in the United States and Can- 
ada is between 15 and 20 per cent. 
lower than the death rate in the gen- 
eral population. This fact was espe- 
cially important as regards those ages 
in early life where the figures for the 
wage carning group of the population 
are especially favorable. 

Dr. Dublin also presented some fig- 
ures on homicide. He indicated that 
the crime of homicide still assumes 
alarming proportions as a cause of 
death in the United States. Among 
negroes, especially, homicide was one 
of the chief causes of death, ranking 
next to pneumonia at the age period 
20 to 24 years in order of numerical 
importance. 
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AGENTS’ PLANS READY 


What is Arranged for National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Su-ety Men 
in New York 


The first session of the National As- 
sociation of ‘Casualty and _ Surety 
Agents’ meeting will be held Monday 
afternoon, December 2, at 2 P. M., at 
the Hotel Astor. New York. The com- 
mittee expects to have short welcom- 
ing addresses by J. Scofield’ Rowe, 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
and E. M. Allen, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
Edward C. Lunt, of the Fidelity & 
Casualty of New York, will give an ad- 
dress on surety bonds and Arthur 
Richmond Marsh, of the “Economic 
World,’ has been asked for an address 
on the Post-War Problems of Insur- 
ance. 

The second session will be held on 
Tuesday morning, December 3, for a 
discussion on the topics of Mr. Marsh’s 
address and plans for solving these 
problems in a constructive, co-operative 
way. F. Robertson Jones, of the Work- 
men’s ‘Compensation Publicity Bureau 
has been asked to aid in this discus- 
sion. 
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H. E. RYAN RESIGNS 
Actuary of New York Insurance 
partment to Go With Equitable 
Life Society 


De- 


Harwood EH. Ryan has resigned from 
the New York Insurance Department, 
of which he is actuary of the compensa- 
tion division, to become manager of 
the health and accident department 
of the Hquitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, as is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. The appointment is effective 
January 1. He will be a valuable ac- 
quisition to the Society. 


UNDERTAKERS OFFERED AGENCY 
Motor Car Butuals Actively Seeking 
Business for New Companies 
Through Trade Press 


The Motor Car Mutual Casualty and 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire, which are 
being organized at 20 Nassau Street. 
New York, advertise in the funeral di- 
rectors’ trade press along these lines: 

“Automobile insurance at actual 
cost. 

“Two new companies to provide full 
coverage insurance to owners of au- 
tomobiles at actual cost are being or- 
ganized and will be ready for business 
shortly. These organizations will be ab- 
solutely independent and will not be 
members of the ‘Automobile Confer- 
ence’ (the combination of all stock 
insurance companies which fixes and 
maintains all automobile rates). 

“An immediate reduction of 20 per 
cent. of the ‘Conference’ rates will 
be made to members and a further sav- 
ing of approximately 10 per cent. at 
the end of the policy year. 

“To secure this protection at actual 
cost, you must first become a member 
of these organizations. 

“These companies are owned and 
controlled by their members and ex- 
penses are limited by law. 

“We have a special local agency 
proposition for undertakers that offers 
unusual money-making opportunities.” 


Another Advertisement Reads: 


“To funeral directors: Your automo- 
bile insurance rates were increased on 
April 1st, 1918, from twenty to sixty 
per cent. If you want to renew your 
policies at the rates existing before 
such inerease whether your policy ex- 
pires in January, February, March, 
April, May or June, 1919, you may do 
so by acting at once. 

“Communicate with your broker or 
with us, immediately, and we will send 
applications in order that you may sign 
them and hecome a member of these 
organizations which will guarantee ‘to 
renew any policy you may have at the 
rates prevailing last year. 

“The offer includes the territories of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and the 
Eastern part of Pennsylvania including 
Harrisburg.” 


Best Looking Invitation 

President James W. Henry, of the 
National Council of Insurance Federa- 
tions is to be congratulated in. issuing 
the best looking invitations of any as- 
sociation in insurance. The particular 
notice which is responsible for this 
paragraph is the invitation to the As- 
tor convention of December 2-3. 

* * * 


Not on the Menu 


Mr. Supplee, president of the J. Ram- 
say Barry Company, the Chicago Bond- 
ing’s agents at Baltimore, Md., is some- 
what of a traveler. Before the war 
broke out he took a southern tour 
finishing in Mexico. In a cafe in Mex- 
ico City the waiter could not talk Eng- 
lish and Mr. Supplee could not talk 
Spanish and he was in a terrible quan- 
dary as to how to order sirloin steak 
smothered with mushrooms. To try to 
make ithe waiter understand what he 
wanted, he drew a picture of a cow 
and two mushrooms on the back of 
his menu card. The waiter, after 
studying the picture, scratched his 
head and, smiling, left the cafe and 
was gone for about a half hour. He 
returned and with much eclat gave to 
Mr. Supplee two umbrellas and a ticket 
for a bull fight. 

s 
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Cc. D Dennett 


In the death of C. D. Dennett, who 
represented the Massachusetts Acci- 
dent as general agent in Bangor, Me., 
the company lost one of its most re- 
spected men. A strong personal writer 
as well as a successful organizer, he 
succeeded in building up the Bangor 
agency until it ranked among the com- 
pany’s largest districts. In addition to 
his active attenition to the insurance 
business, Mr. Dennett was interested 
in many fraternal and religious organ- 
izations. _He was 42 years old at the 
time of his death and leaves a widow 
and one child, age 11. 

%* * * 
Specialization Needed 

It is often found that the independent 
adjuster who endeavors to serve the 
needs of the casualty business works 
too much along the lines of the fire 
adjuster. This freedom of action most 
generally results disastrously for the 
casualty company. Scrutiny of fire ad- 
justments shows that the companies of- 
ten do not take advantage of their 
legal defenses, as casualty companies 
find it necessary to do if they are to 
live. It is often found that casualty 
claim matters are not proper ones for 
a fire claim adjuster to handle. The 
average really good attorney considers 
himself too big a man to handle the 
usual casualty claim case. The work 
is therefore turned over to a subordi- 
nate who knows little or nothing about 
casualty insurance and the case suffers 
in consequence. Need -for specializa- 
tion in the casualty claim line becomes 
more apparent every day. 

* * * 
Maine Comes Ti1rough 


The Maine insurance department has 
approved the 1918 additions to the 
Compensation Rating Schedule and 
Plan D of Experience Rating. They be- 
come operative midnight, December 
28. These changes went into effect in 
most other states August 31 but the 
Maine commissioner is a new man and 
although he is of Maine instead of Mis- 
souri, he had to be shown. 
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Local Branch Dropped 


The Commonwealth Insurance 
Agency, St. Louis, will hereafter act as 
genera] agent in Hastern Missouri and 
Southern Illinois, for the National Sure- 
ty, which discontinued its local branch. 

* Eo * 


Reference Committee Changes 


At present, in the Bureau there is a 
reference committee on compensation 
and one on schedule rating.- It is not 
clear just what the powers of the Na- 
tional Reference Committee are. There 
is no parent body. The proposed re- 
organization of the National Reference 
Committee would bring together the 
two committees named and the man- 
agers of the subscribing bureaus could 
be appointed as a committee to admin- 
ister the whole. 

re) ae 


Reason to Give Thanks 


Not such a bad Thanksgiving awaits 
the Chicago Bonding & Insurance. 
The volume of accident business so 
far this year, in comparison with the 
volume for the same period of last 
year, exceeds such volume 25 per 
cent.; health, 33 1-3 per cent.; liabil- 
ity, 100 per cent.; property damage, 
100 per cent.; compensation, 100 per 
cent. decrease, for which the company 
is very thankful; fidelity and surety 
have held their own; plate glass, 900 


per cent. increase; burglary, 1,500 per 
cent. increase; industrial has also held 
its own. 


* * * 


Doesn’t Like Short Rate 


Now that the winter is coming’on the 
old difficulty of properly rating stored 
automobiles is confronting agents. One 
in North Dakota said in a recent let- 


ter: “I have a number of regular au- 
tomobile liability clients who _ store 
their cars during the winter and it 


doesn’t seem just to charge the assured 
short rate cancellation when +these cars 
are laid up for about four or five 
months. I refer to patrons who insure 
with us year after year.” 
* * Bo 
General Agencies Regulated 


While the new automobile commis- 
sion rule adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Conference in Chicago, is 
of primary interest to fire and marine 
companies, the casualty companies are 
included in its scope. Under the rule 
a casualty company—by which is meant 
a casualty company writing automobile 
fire and theft insurance, or a casualty 
company operating automobile fire and 
theft insurance through an affiliated 
company—will be permitted to acquire 
its automobile fire and theft busines+ 
through its bona fide casualty branch 
offices and general agencies, except 
that such a casualty organization shall 
not be permitted to pay general agency 
commissions for automobile fire and 
theft business if it shall establish its 
casualty general agency in an agency 
office that is a local fire agency. 


Set’ Your Insurance 
Clock Ahead a Whole 
Week 


BY READING 
The Eastern Underwriter 
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File Burglary Claims; 
Later Find Articles 


SOME TRAVELERS EXPERIENCES 


Manager Lyman Issues Circular Letter 


on Subject—Essential to Establish 
Positive Knowledge 


The number of claims under burglary 
policies filed regarding “stolen articles” 
which afterwards are found not to be 
stolen at all is the gist of a circular 


letter given publicity by the Travelers 
and written by Manager T. U. Lyman. 
Mr. Lyman says: 


(Pins and brooches are frequently found at- 
tached to or clinging to dresses recently worn. 

A box supposedly stolen from a storeroom in 
the basement was later found there buried un- 
der some other boxes. 

When an assured was taken sick, his ring 
was removed from his finger ana placed in his 


bureau drawer. It could not be found a few 
weeks later, but subsequently, when a maid 
cleaning the room removed this drawer, it was 


found in a crevice back of the drzwer. 


A sapphire pin valued at $50 was worn by a 
friend of the assured when it was found that 
the assured had taken her pin by mistake. 
‘Claim was the friend re- 
turned it. 

A ring valued at $700 disappeared from the 
assured’s apartment between January 25th 
and 29th. As there were workmen in the 
premises, the assured felt positive that some 
of them had stolen it. It was later found in 
the apartment. 

An assured filed claim 
valued at $42, which was missed shortly after 
they had moved from the premises insured. 
Upon investigation, we located the coat in the 
possession of the former landlord, who had 
found it in the basement of the premises. 

It is interesting and important to note that, 
in the cases above cited, there was only one 
of probably several valuable articles taken, 
and this is frequently a reliable test as to 
whether the disapnearance was due to a theft. 
Thieves do not ordinzrily overlook any articles 
of value, particularly jewelry, although it is 
no doubt true that servants, to allay suspicion 
-~ because of a desire to obtain some particular 
thing, would thus limit thievery. In _ such 
cases, therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
that the investigator or police examine all 
employes very carefully. 

‘POSITIVE knowledge as to where a missing 
article was last seen is essential in establish- 
ing the reasonableness of a claim that such 
article was stolen. The instances of mistaken 
belief, where it later developed that the 
articles had simply been misplaced, are numer- 
ous and a few cases cre herewith cited. Note 
that in some cases positive ‘knowledge seemed 
borne out by incidents clearly recalled. 

Assured’s wife was cleaning two coats in the 
kitchen when a tramp called at the back door 
asking for food, which he ate on the porch. 
The telephone called the assured to the front 
of the house; and, when she returned, the 
tramp had left and she could not find the 
coats. This would seem to be convincing evi- 
dence of theft, unless, as it developed, she 
were mistaken as to what actually happened. 
The coats were later found in the house. 

To establish her positive knowledge as to 
where she last left five missing rings, the as- 
sured recalled that after she went‘to bed she 
took them off and placed them with $125 in 
cash under her pillow. In the morning she 
placed the rings on the top of the desk and 
the money inside of the desk. After claim 
had been made for. the theft of the rings, a 
search resulted in finding them under a pad 
in the desk. This search was made despite 
the assured’s positive assertion that she had 
already searched this desk very carefully. 

Still another assured recalled that she placed 
her ring in the dresser at 11 o’clock preparatory 
to getting lunch. When she returned inside 
of an hour, it-had disappeared. It was later 
discovered in that drawer, but in a jewel box 
which she very seldom used. 

Assured distinctly recalled placing a Lib- 
erty Loan Bond in the lower drawer of his 
desk, and when he looked for it a few days 
later it was gone. However, a request of our 
investigator that a further search be made re- 
sulted in its being found. 

But if an assured is often mistaken 
statement of positive knowledge as to where 
an article was last seen, consider the possi- 
bilities where the belief of theft is based only 
on the fact that an article is missing from a 
place where it was USUALLY kept. Also note 
in the following cases the opportunity for 
lapse of memory due to time: 

A Masonic pin valued at $200 was invariably 
placed in a certain place in the assured’s draw- 
er when not in use. He had placed it there 
on September 6th, 1917, after returning from 
a Masonic gathering and it was gone when he 


withdrawn when 


for a rubber coat, 


rn Oey 


looked for it or "Becember 9th. Also, his 
daughter missed a lavalliere about the same 
time, and claim was meade for both. They 
were later found. 

As a box containing $60 worth of linen was 
kept under an assured’s bed and it was not 


there when she looked for it, 
that it must have been stolen. 

her claim later she wrote, “Imagine my sur 
prise, after having searched every corner of 
the house where linen or wearing apparel was 
kept and after picking and unpacking every 
trunk and box in the attic, to find the articles 
yesterday morning laid away with sewing.” etc. 


she was sure 
In withdrawing 


‘men’s Compensation Publicity 
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Actuary and Statistician 


The relation between the actuary 
and the statistician was explained by 
James D. Craig in his presidential ad- 
dress before the Casualty Actuarial & 
Statistical Society, in New York last 
week. He showed that the fields in 
which the actuary and statistician op- 
erate are different. The statistician 
brings together facts calculated to 
illustrate the condition and prospects 
of a society and diffuse statistical in- 
formation in the different departments 
of human knowledge. His field is un- 
limited and one finds his methods. 
adapted to physical sciences, biology, 
meteorology, demography, etc. He tab- 
ulates and examines the data in many 
fields, but differs from the actuary in 
that he does not combine interest with 
his statistical probabilities. The ac 
tuary does not extend his field of op- 
erations beyond the general field of in- 
surance, but in this field he finds oeca- 
sion to use all the statistical methods 
in the tabulation of his probabilities 
and then carries his operations fur; 
ther by dealing with the question of 
interest. 

Strictly speaking, 
draws no deductions. 
ranges, describes, 


the statistician 
He collects, ar- 
like a eareful ex- 
perimentist. He presents evidence, 
but not conclusions, and it is only 
when the statistician as a distinct op- 
eration, assumes the role of the econ- 
omist that, in addition to conducting 
the experiment, he fits the theory. 

It is probably the extensive use of 
the statistical methods by the actuary 
in the tabulation and graduation of his 
data before introducing the factor of 
interest ‘that has caused him to be 
looked upon as a statistician. It is 
only natural that he should avail him- 
self of statistical methods and he has 
shown no hesitancy in adopting them. 

The actuarial work on its technical 
side depends largely upon the results. 
of statistical inquiries and all develop- 
ments and improvements are of inter- 
est. The connection between the two 
sciences has had its first official recog- 
nition in the Casualty Actuarial and 
Statistical Society of America. The 
actuaries have had their organizations 
in the past, while both the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society and the. American Sta- 
tistical Association have been develop- 
ing various phases of inquiry, but, ap- 
parently, this is the only organization 
where both. actuarial science and sta- 
tistical methods are recognized in its 
name. Jt is a large field and one that 
is offering many opportunities. 


WASHINGTON MUST HUSTLE 
‘The silver loving cup ofered by the 
Continental ‘Casualty to the office pro- 
ducing the largest amount of paid-for 
business during a period of two months 
(August and September) has been won 
for the second time by Hoppe & Thom- 
son, managers of the New York office. 
Their next competitor for the cup is 
Washington, D. C., but the boys of New 
York are determined to win it the third 
time in which event. the cuv remains 
their property. The New York office 
believes itself unbeatable by any office 
in the company’s service, therefore, it 
i3; argued, Washington is due for a beat- 

ing, as confidence is half the battle. 


ZURICH APPOINTMENT 
The Wagner, Taylor, Edson Co., of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed agent 
in that city for the Zurich. 


PUBLICITY BUREAU MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Work- 


Bureau 
was held November 21. 


CAN THEY DO IT? 


The question now is, Can the liability 
companies succeed in unBucklin the 
shipyard business and can the fire com- 
panies unmacadoodle the railroad fire 
business? 


ied, planned, 


_ operation. 


” 


a 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


Every seller of insur- 

That Fatal ance should be vitally 
Line of interested in building 
Retreat for the future. W. M. 


Graves, liability depart- 
ment manager for the Chicago Bond- 
ing & Insurance, brings out this point 
of future building in this manner: 

Once upon a time there was a man 
who sold insurance. He did not at- 
tempt to meet or beat the rates pro- 
mulgated by some other company; he 
had sufficient faith in the insurance 
he was selling and in the company back 
of that insurance that the question of 
“How much” was kept safely in the 
background; and the question of 
“value” was kept properly in the spot 
light. 

This man’s business remained on his 
books—as it was really “sold.” Some 
prospects of course, he did not land. 
The proposition, however, of successes 
was surprisingly large; and the sub- 
sequent lapse ratio very small. 

The necessary foundation for a sales- 
man in approaching a prospect is the 
mental attitude of absolute faith in his 
goods and the company back of them. 
Uniess you have this—you cannot hope 
to convince some one else. You will 
have in the back of your head, a line 
of retreat arranged for to which you 
will fall back as soon as pressure is 
brought to bear. This usually takes 
the form of, “Well, I'll try to get the 
company to make a lower rate.” You 
then adm:t to the prospect, that the 
goods you are attempting to unload 
are not worth the price put on them 
by the Home Office and create in the 
mind of your man, the same feeling 
of doubt you brought in with you. You 
a’so cheapen yourself by admitting— 
in effect, that you are not a salesman 
of insurance values—but a peddler of 
a two-priced proposition. 


* * * 
On methods of se- 
Where Selling curing new monthly 
Plans Reach premium disability 


Dies i ness) J. BE. 
Lowe of the Pacific 
Mutual at Baltimore says: z 


’ Personal solicitation being neces: 
sary, it would seem that the logical 
means for increasing one’s production 
of new business is for the individual 
solicitor to develop and perfect his 
personal methods to the point of great- 
est effectiveness. We may be sure 
that the largest producers are they 
who have beforehand intensively stud- 


Apex 


their working methods; that they have 
acquired a complete knowledge of their 
contracts, and a good working knowl- 
edge of the contracts of their com- 
petitors; who have a firm faith in 
their company and its management, 
and on this foundation have built up 
a comprehensive and effective plan of 
In this we may discover 
the reason why two salesmen with the 
Same apparent intelligence, energy and 
ambition often produce widely differ- 
ent results. One plans his work— 
the other does not. : 

In order to secure new business, it 
is first necessary to secure prospects. 
We have been told that prospects are 
to be secured by advertising in the 
newspapers and by circular letters— 
selecting names from telephone and 
city directories—scanning the casualty 
lists in daily papers, etc., but these 
means impress us as being haphazard. 
Such methods will not produce the 
steady volume of new business neces- 
Sary in building a paying agency. I 
believe our leading producers will as- 
sure us that they rely for both pros- 
pects and new business on carefully 
planned personal solicitation. Plans 
are necessary for the prosecution of 


revised and perfected. 


any successful work. A building is not 
erected without a plan. Every acci- 
dent and health salesman should have 
a plan, a definite plan, and work ‘in 
accordance with it. He cannot, of 
course, lay out a set rule of action, 
but he may, in a general way, plan 
his working methods with a view to 
presenting his business in the best 
possible manner. His daily work 
should be planned, carefully planned, 
with the object of bringing him into 
contact with an ever-widening circle 
of business prospects. After securing 
the prospect the coming interview 
should be painstakingly planned in the 
light of all possible information that 
he has been able to secure concerning 
that particular individual. And here 
his plans reach their apex. 

It has been truthfully said that “Per- 
sonal salesmanship is entirely a matter 
of arousing certain thoughts in the 
other man’s mind, and directing those 
thoughts along the lines that will make 
him willing to buy, and leaving those 
thoughts in such an active shape that 
he will be satisfied at having bought.” 
If the insurance salesman will care- 
fully plan his work from the securing 
of the prospect to the close of the 
final interview, and will plan his sales 
talk to accord with the above precept. 
I am satisfied that he will be rewared 
with a satisfactory production of new 


business. 
* * * 


Right, not Might, is 

How Trouble held up before repre- 

May sentatives of the Gen- 

Be Avoided eral Accident  this- 

wise: 

Public sentiment is against all forms 
of sharp practice and Over-riding of 
right by might. It is this element of 
fair-mindedness inherent in mankind 
that has banded the major part of the 
world together to wipe out intolerable 
wrong and safeguard the weak against 
the strong. 

In our particular line of insurance 
it is well known to the field men that 
business must be based on truthful 
statements and on a careful explana- 
tion of the policy at time of sale. It 
is self-evident that an enduring insur- 
ance business is built on an increasing 
list of satisfied policyholders. Expe- 
rience goes to show that it is seldom 
a claim cannot be settled satisfactorily 
to all concerned, if the insured fully 
understands his _ policy. A correct 
understanding of the contract is the 
real foundation on which satisfactory 
business is based. 

Proceeding on any other basis tnan 
that of fair dealing and perfect frank- 
ness, is sure to lead to complications 
and loss. Insurance is not properly 
placed unless the purchaser knows 
exactly what he has purchased and 
what he has a right to expect in the 
way of indemnities. It is better to 
lay a good foundation at the start, 
firmly cemented by an all-round un- 
derstanding of the terms and obliga- 
tions of the policy, than to conceal 
or gloss them over, and have the in- 
surance structure come tumbling 
down when the disability of the as- 
sured puts it to the test. 

A true patriot is he who buys 
Liberty Bonds and keeps them. The 
real insurance man is the one who se- 
cures policyholders and retains them. 
Selling policies right saves retracing 
one’s steps and going over the ground 
twice. It is a very commendable 
thing to make increase, but it is even 
more commendable to maintain the 
increase when made. With this end 
in view, the fieldman must not think 
that when he has written a “prospect” 
there is nothing more he can do for 
him. The agent should be just as 
keen and interested in a policvholder 
as he was when that policvholder was 
a “prospect” for insurance. 
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E. P, AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders 


. -$1,688,506.87 
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HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres, 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec, 
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HEAD OFFICE ¢ 
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F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
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London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
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Resident Manager 
JOHN STREET 
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Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
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POLITICAL FROM VERY START 


Retrospect Californian’s Attempt to 


Saddle State Health Insurance 
Plan on People 

Had the people of California voted 
favorably on the proposed compulsory 
state health insurance measure, bills 
would undoubtedly be prepared provid- 
ing coverage against illness and all ac- 
cidents, not covered by compensation, 
old age pensions, maternity benefit, 
sickness and accident disability cov- 
erage for all of the insured’s depend- 
ents, natural death benefits, free medi- 
cal treatment, free surgery, free eye, 
ear, nose specialist treatment, hospital 
accommodations, nursing, medicines, 
trusses, crutches, braces, etc., etc. 
Doubtless some bills will include all, 
and some only part. Some will call 
for large indemnities, and some for 
small. 

Speaking of the California situation a 
company official, speaking before elec- 
tion, said: 

Some bills will divide the burden 
three ways—the employe, the state and 
the employer, while others will split it 
between the employer and employe. 
The important question is whether or 
not the state will so amend its consti- 
tution that any system at all will be 
possible. If they can’t get by with it in 
California, the prospect looks slim for 
other states. 

In California the whole scheme 
was conceived in prejudice. Govern- 
or Johnson used it extensively to pro- 
mote his own political prospects. He 
appointed a special commission to 
study the subject and very carefully 
selected each member. That commis- 
sion employed a professional socialist 
agitator as secretary, and he wrote the 
committee report, which was as John- 
son wanted, a long strong recommen- 
jJation. Not satisfied with that, the 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United, States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


committee has been spending the $25,- 
000 appropriated the second year to 
further investigate—in a campaign of 
promotion. The state treasurer is now 
investigating their expenditures on the 
ground that they are outside the 
stated purpose of the appropriation. 

The proponents have worked cease- 
lessly for two years, and it looked rosy, 
until business and other interests woke 
up. 


New Jersey Risks Rated 


The Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau of New Jersey has 
issued rates on the following risks: 
MacArthur Bros. Co., Woodbury, N. J.; 
Standard Piston Ring Co., Newark; 
Butters Divisadoro Co., Whippany; 
Monmouth Chemical Co., Keyport; 
Butterworth-Judson Corp., Newark; 
Wright Chemical Co., Union; Egyptian 
Lacquer Mfg. Co., Kearny; Haarmann- 
DelLaire-Schaefer Co., Maywood; Brit- 
ish American Chemical Co., Ridgefield 
Park; Tiza Chemical Co., Jersey City; 
Amalgamated Dyestuffs & Chemical 
Works, Newark; Synthetic Products 
Co., Nutley; Albert Piper and B. R. 
Piper trading as Piper Bros., Trenton; 
George D. Morrow, Allenhurst; Den- 
nison & Hirons, Perth Amboy. 
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FEDERAL TAXATION—The National Association con- 
vinced the Congress Committee in charge of the Income 
Tax bill that insurance agents and agencies, individual 
and incorporated, should be classed with professions and 
thus secured a lower tax rating. 


STATE INSURANCE—The National Association has en- 
ergetically combatted this proposal and has been instru- 
mental in defeating legislation in its interest. 


OVERHEAD WRITING—The National Association has 
established the right of local agents: to the business in 
their territory and agreements negotiated with the com- 
panies protecting them are in force. 


NON-RESIDENT BROKERS—tThe National Association 
has agreements with the companies prohibiting this busi- 
ness, unless the entire line is written at the rates and 
rules governing in the locality where the risk is situated. 


EXPIRATIONS—The National, Association has estab- 
lished the principle that the agent is the owner of his 
expirations. 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS—The Nationai 
Association has circulated information showing the 
local plans that have been. successfully carried out to 
accelerate the prompt payment of premiums. 


Insure- Your Own Business 


NOW! 


It Costs ONLY A CENT 
and A HALF A Day 


FILL UP—TEAR OFF—SEND IN 
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Why Every Insurance Agent Should Be A Member 
of 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 95 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 


The following achiévements of the National Association of Insurance Agents, and the principles they indicate, 

should commend themselves to every Insurance Agent. The record is one of profitable service in the inter- 

ests of Insurance Agents. What the Association will do to increase and enhance this service in the future de- 
pends largely on the continued growth of its membership. 


SOME OF ITS ACHIEVEMENTS 


REBATING—The National Association has successfully 
promoted efforts leading to the general adoption of anti- 
rebate laws. 


UNIFORM BLANKS—tThe National Association has now 
succeeded in having accepted by the National Board 
Companies uniform standard accounts current blanks— 
long and short forms, ruled and unruled—one of the 
greatest improvements and conveniences the agents 
have ever obtained. 


AGENCY QUALIFICATIONS—The National Association 
has successfully helped the passage of license and agency 
qualification laws in several States and is constantly 
working for their further improvement. 


COMMISSION—The National Association has repeatedly 
protected agents against inadequate and unsatisfactory 
commission arrangements. It has prevented Legislation 
requiring compulsory contingents. 


REVENUE STAMP TAX—The National Association 
saved the agents from paying this petty and irritating 
tax. 


“AMERICAN AGENCY BULLETIN”—The National As- 
sociation publishes every Friday a live publication de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of local fire, marine, 
casualty and surety agents. It is the one and only trade 
organ owned, published and managed exclusively by and 
for local insurance agents. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The unders'gned makes application to become a member of your Association 


through @the ee bia os -. +. « /ngempiel sR eneNs 1s eo eT felle ia so tek *,..State Association. 


(Firm Name) ....... SIP TMNS 3 const ee 8-9 3. 2 5)'s os yscnen 6 aati 


GTown or City) Nii, ees. sapetey osteo 0.6 ¥.2n0y6 wile cael ge ane nenaae 


Name one company for which ) 


you issue policies § apenie’byd «ete, Gi biac gS ete lelielelel a 0 Ta.e15, alle wetnd (Silas emer meas 


ea Membership in your State Association 
Ree aa Application Membership in the National Association 
, Includ 
: a ah ia \ Subscription to American Agency Bulletin 
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PERT COMMENTS IN 
HAZARD DICTIONARY 


Snappy and Valuable New Book By 
C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, 
Great American 


A GUIDE FOR UNDERWRITING 


Not Much Technical Language in 
Alphabetical Discussion of Fire 
Insurance Topics 


In many respects the book, “Fire 
Insurance Inspection & Underwriting,” 
by C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, 
of the Great American, and just pub- 
lished by the Spectator Company, is 
one of the most unique and interesting 
books that has yet been written on 
the subject. Mr. Dominge is managing 
underwriter of the Great American’s 
New York City Department. Before 
going with that company he was with 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
for twelve years. Mr. Lincoln is chief 
inspector of the office. 

- The book is not written in technical 
language; the subjects are handled in 
editorial fashion; it is a ready refer- 
ence handbook telling the truth in 
succinct and snappy fashion about 
hazards; and it is arranged in alpha- 
betical form. 

Some of the interesting comments 
of the authors follow: 


No High Opinion of Accommodation 
. Si Lines 

Accommodation Line. A line of in- 
surance taken by a company on a poor 
risk to accommodate a broker whose 
volume of business warrants the ac- 
ceptance of an occasional undesirable 
risk. This practice has been very much 
abused. Brokers who have no prestige 
and with little “good” business are at 
times hard pressed or unable to prop- 
erly cover risks whose insurance they 
have solicited, and, therefore, peddle 
the business out to large brokers on 
a percentage basis. 
-. Actors. Lines on household furniture 
are not very attractive, unless the ap- 
plicant is personally known to the 
broker as reliable and at the top of 
the ladder in his profession. The value 
is mainly personal effects and wearing 
apparel, which must be constantly re- 
_ newed “to keep in style.” As this be- 
comes out-of-date, the moral hazard be- 
comes pertinent. 
When Adjusters Should Be 

and Helpless 

Adjuster. The adjuster must hail 
from the state where “show me” is 
the slogan; the adjuster should be 
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Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Equal Protection for ALL Policyholders. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, 


Commissions, 


Explosion, 


Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 
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SERVICE 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 
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Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, . 
Explosion and kindred lines 


Security 
Resources ample for 
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Service 
Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


BE. G. RICHARDS, Manager 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


transacted business solely under its own corporate 


Rage SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 


name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 


fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


TO DISCUSS SALE 
OF ENEMY ASSETS 


Meeting of Purchase and Sales Corp. 
Directors and Representatives of 
Custodian’s Office 


THE PRUSSIAN LIFE’S PROFITS 


A. M. Best Elected President of Pur- 
chase & Sales—Status of Life 
Reinsurance Corporation 


At a meeting of directors on Wed- 
nesday of the Purchase & Sales Cor- 
poration, the majority of whom are 
representatives of the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian, the sale of 
the assets of enemy owned life re-in- 
surance companies will be discussed. 
Three of the directors of the Purchase 
& Sales Corporation are Alfred M. 
Best, the publisher of Best’s Reports, 
who was elected president of the cor- 
poration; Edward V. Harman, of Kem- 
ble & Mills, a mercantile collection 
concern; and Hartwell Cabell, special 
counsel of the division of insurance, 
Alien Property Custodian’s office. Wil- 
liam H. Sale, who was assistant man- 
ager of the Prussian Life (and who 
was the former president of the Pur- 
chase & ‘Sales Corporation); and 
Harry B. Bradbury, Mr. Sale’s counsel, 
continue as directors of the corpora- 
tion. 


Organization of Life Re-insurance 


Corporation 

The Purchase & Sales Corporation 
was organized some time ago by the 
Prussian Life, and it furnished the 
money for the organization of the Life 
Reinsurance Corporation, of New 
York, which was incorporated in July, 
1917, with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, divided into 1,000 shares, 
with par value being $100 each. The 
entire capital was paid in cash, and 
in addition thereto a surplus of $50,000 
was contributed. The New York De- 
partment authorized the company to 
begin business October 5, 1917, the ex- 
amination developing the fact that the 
total organization expenses amounted 
to only $1,673. The object of the Life 
Reinsurance Corporation is to do re-in- 
surance only. Action regarding the 
sale of the assets of the Purchase & 
Sales Corporation has been held up by 
the illness of William H. Sale, who is 
in a hospital. 


Prussian Life Figures 


The Prussian Life’s business in this 
It be- 


country was very profitable. 
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gan here in 1905, and up to the end 
of 1917, thirteen years, the company 
ecoliected premiums of $2,156,930. Its 
income from interest, etc., was $226,- 
296. It paid out $1,194,714 for death 
claims, $173,582 for salaries, and 
$158,670 for other expenses. It re- 
ceived from the Home Office $425,302 
and returned to the Home Office $524,- 
977. This last item includes $190,000 
put into the Purchase & Sales Cor- 
poration. 

The other German life company, 
which will be sold, is the Mercury of 


Cologne. Its admitted assets are $574,- 
214. Its total income in 1917 was 
$285,427, total disbursements, $57,884. 


At the end of 1917 it had more than 
$8,669,095 re-insurance in force. 


Advisory Board 


The special life insurance advisory 
board of the Alien Property ‘Custo- 
dian’s office consists of Thomas A. 
Buckner, vice-president New York 
Life; F. H. Ecker, treasurer of the 
Metropolitan and L. K. Passmore, vice- 
president Penn Mutual. 


HUGHES IN COURT. 


Former Supreme Court Justice Argues 
In Connecticut General Case Be- 
fore Court of Appeals. 


Charles E. Hughes, former governor 
and former justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, appeared before the 
Court of Appeals in Albany a few days 
ago in the argument of the appeal of 
the liability of the Connecticut General 
on a $40,000 policy issued on the life of 
Albert L. Hopkins, a Lusitania victim. 
In the action brought by the widow, 
Justice Shearn at the New York trial 
term dismissed the complaint, but was 
reversed by the Appellate Division, 
First Department. 


DEVELOPS MORAL TONE. 


In a letter to President Hunt, of the 
Cleveland Life, William H. Taft writes 
as follows: 

“T am glad to know of the prosperity 
of the Cleveland Life Insurance Com- 
pany. You have a fine directorate. I 
am strongly in,favor of life insurance. 
It is a means of gently enforced saving 
that makes not only for the security 
of the family of the moderately circum- 
stanced and the poor, but it strength- 
ens the self-restraint and prudential 
virtues of the men who agsuime the re- 
sponsibilities of the life insurance con- 
tract. It has done as much in develop- 
ing the moral tone of men in the busi- 
ness world as any one seciiar agency 
that I know. I have taken out policies 
for my son just for the purposes of 
teaching him prudence and saving for 
a definite purpose. I wish your com- 
pany every success.” 


GOOD ADVICE FROM “PLICO.” 


“Plico,’ published by the Philadel- 
phia Life, gives this good advice: 

“The policyholder who has a doubt 
about the company carrying his insur- 
ance, or who has a feeling of complaint 
about it, is doing neither his company 
nor himself justice if he does not go or 
write frankly to the company and state 
his doubt or complaint and give it the 
chance of solving the one or correcting 
the other. To complain to others, or 
be moved by their complaints, without 
going to the company direct for satis- 
faction—above all, to be disturbed by 
the talk of the twister—is_ suicidal. 
Tell your troubles to your company 
and rest assured it will satisfy you.” 


Nathan A. Harris. of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and Francis 
Bagley, Mutual Life, are new members 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York. 


U. S. Term Insurance 
May Be Re-Instated 


PLANS TO BE MADE KNOWN SOON 


Converted Forms Will Have ~- Non- 
Forfeiture Values—Insurance Pay- 
able 240 Monthly Instalments 


The Eastern Underwriter has been 
asked if it could throw any light on 
some features of the conversion of sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ insurance by the. War 
Risk Insurance Bureau. The plans for 
conversion of policies from the term 
plan are not yet;.completed, but the 
following information is available: 

1. The endowment at age 62 is speci- 
fied in the law as one of the forms to 
which insurance may be converted. It 


Protect Your Loved Ones 


INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 
For full information, 


JOHN M. 


call, write or phone: 


RIEHLE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society | 
of the United States, 


68 William St., INew York City 


*Phone 4343 John 


was doubtless selected because age 62 
is the age at which army and navy 
men retire. 

2. The present term insurance may 
be reinstated under certain plans which 
will be announced soon, unless the in- 
sured has definitely stated that he does 
not wish to continue his policy and 
has allowed it to lapse. 

38. So far as is known the converted 
forms. will have non-forfeiture values, 
as these are permitted under the law. 

4. The present law apparently pro- 
vides that the converted insurance shall 
be payable in 240 monthly instalments. 

Winslow. Russell has accepted the 
position as director of the conserva- 
tion section of the War Risk Bureau. 
There is a plan under consideration 
to have regular insurance agents con- 
vert this insurance for the Govern- 
ment, but it is meeting with consider- 
able opposition in Washington. 
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Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 


Prompt Payment of Death Claims 


Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
| A eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives oj 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


EQUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
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Would Draft Insurance 
Men for Next Loan 


SUGGESTION OF RUPERT F. FRY 


Sent to Treasury Department—Three 
Exclusive Days to Canvass 
for Bonds 

Rupert F. Fry, president of the Old 
Line Life, Milwaukee, has mailed a 
letter to Thomas B. Love, assistant 
secretary of the Treasury; Clarkson 
Potter, assistant director of the Treas- 
ury Department, and Winslow Russell, 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
in which he makes a novel suggestion 
for participation by life insurance men 
in the next Liberty Loan campaign. 
The letter follows: 


Dear Sir: If the government decides 
to put out another popular subscrip- 
tion for Liberty Bonds (or ‘Victory 
Bonds,” as I would like to see the next 
bonds called) I think the 100,000 1i- 
censed insurance men in the United 
States could be drafted in a very ef- 
fective and legitimate manner. 

My idea is this: Someone located 
in New York or Washington would 
send honor badges to the presidents 
and secretaries of the various. insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
(honor badge to read “Three Exclusive 
Days”), with the suggestion that it 
would be appreciated if all licensed 
agents, in addition to the time they 
had contemplated devoting to the sale 
of bonds, would agree to devote three 
exclusive days to the work, in which 
event they would be authorized to wear 
the honor badge, “Three Exclusive 
Days,” and that if they did not feel 
they could devote three exclusive days 
to the sale of bonds, they return the 
badge. You may rest assured that not 
ten per cent. of these badges would 
be returned, and I feel quite sure that 
we could expect fifty per cent. of the 
men to respond with three days’ ex- 
clusive service, which would mean 
50,000 men devoting 150,000 days to 
the work of securing subscriptions for 
the bonds. . 

Honor Badges 


A day or two before the honor badges 
would be sent, a letter would be mailed 
to the postmaster of each town of a 
thousand or more and the news would 
also be furnished to the Associated 
Press and United Press that all insur. 
ance men in the United States had 
been furnished with these honor badges 
and that those who wear them would. 
in addition to the time they intended 
to put in, devote three exclusive days 
to the sale of bonds. Thus publicity 
would be given the campaign and the 
citizens of the United States would 
then look to see whether the insur. 
ance men were wearing the badge. 

If any felt that this would be giving 
the insurance men too much publicity. 
I would then suggest that this badge 
“Three Exclusive Days” be sent to com: 
mercial salesmen as well, and the in- 
surance field men of the United States 
would challenge the commercial sales: 
men to a three-day contest for the sale 
of bonds. No matter how much greater! 
the number of commercial salesmen 
the insurance men would be willing te 
tackle the job, so-to-speak, and it would 
create a lively contest and much in. 
terest, I am sure. 


LIKES THIS PAPER 
Red Deer Hill, Sask., Canada 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 1 
am very much interested in your paper, 
which I feel is the best insurance jour- 
nal which I have ever read. 


GEORGE D. COOKE, 
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New York Life Owns 
$117,000,000 War Bonds 


ALLIED BONDS 


$57,000,000 OF 


British Prudential Could Not Have 
Bought $125,000,000 of New 
Government Securities 


Insurance men have displayed con- 
siderable interest in the reply given by 
The Hastern Underwriter to criticisms 
made by Arthur Richmond Marsh, edi- 
tor of “The Economic World,” in refer- 
ence to the Liberty Loan subscriptions 
of American life insurance companies 
as contrasted with the Victory Loan 
activities of the Prudential of England. 

A sheet made up of extracts from 
the accounts of the British Prudential 
at the end of 1917 is printed on this 
page. It will be observed that that 
company’s gross revenue for that year, 

including the amounts advanced by 
bankers, was a little over £22,000,000. 
Their net income, outside of the monies 
advanced by bankers, was £4,273,000. 
They had, therefore, theoretically to 
invest that year £4,273,000 net income, 
£3,500,000 borrowed from bankers, and 
any other monies that might result 
from maturing securities. 

Inspection of the list of securities 
of the Prudential for that year shows 
that their securities outside of Govern- 
ment bonds did not fluctuate materi- 
ally. They had, therefore, something 

over £8,000,000 to invest from sources 
that this sheet divulges, and it appears 
that their British Government secur- 
ities went up £9,500,000. This repre- 
sents, presumably, the total net income 
of the company, plus the money ad- 
vanced by bankers, plus money received 
from maturing securities. 

The British Prudential’s Holdings 

But it will be observed that in the 
year 1917 their holdings of Government 
securities increased only £9,500,009. In 
the light of these facts, it is diffi- 
eult to make out the point Mr. Marsh 
cites in his letter to The FEastern 
Underwriter, published last week, that 
the subscriptions to the Victory Loan 
of 1917 consisted of new monies and 
had nothing whatever to do with any 
earlier transaction between the British 
Government and the company in the 
matter of American securities. 

When this matter first came up one 
of the American companies cabled to 
London, and has since had a reply 
with a letter confirming the cable. In 
that cable the London man says that 
the British Prudential’s largest sub- 
scription was £25,000,000, including 
conversions. Now, “including conver- 
sions” may mean almost anything. It 
obviously included so much that the 
net increase, as stated, at the end of 
the year was only £9,500,000. In other 
words. it seems these figures prove 
beyond peradventure that the British 
Prudential did not buy £25,000,000 of 
new Government securities. “As a 
matter of fact,” said an American life 

“insurance man this week, “I don’t quite 
see how it could have done it by any 
kind of financing that I can think of.” 


Bonds of Allied Countries Held 


. Another factor that no attention has 
been called to is this: 


The New York Life (to take the case 

of one company criticised by Mr. 
Marsh) does a large business in the 
_ countries of at least three of our Allies: 
Great Britain, France and Canada. 
Since August, 1914, the New York Life 
has bought nearly $57,000,000 of the 
bonds of these countries. There have 
heen considerable conversions in the 
different issues of these bonds, and 
one sale of $1,000,000 of a short bond. 
The result of it all is that the New 
York Life now owns a par value of 
nearly $34,000,000 of the bonds of these 
countries, issued since the war began; 
and, when it has paid for its last sub- 

_ scriptions to the Liberty Loans of its 
_ ©wn country the New York Life will 
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have a par value of over $117,000,000 
in war bonds. 

One reason why the New York Life 
has no more Liberty Bonds is because 
the Government would not give them 
to the company. In the first Liberty 
Loan it subscribed for $10,000,000, and 
was allotted $3,000,000. When the 
Second Liberty Loan came along the 
New York Life first bid $15,000,000 
and then raised that bid to $20,000,000. 
When it found it could dispose to a 
trust company in this city of $3,000,000 
3%s at par this was done, and on its 
bid of $20,000,000 for the Second Lib- 
erty Loan the Government allotted the 
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(1) Gross revenue for the year 1917 


Ordinary Branch 
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New York Life $9,500,000. The com- 
pany then went into the market and 
bought over $38,000,000, which restored 
its holdings to a little in excess of the 
two allotments made by the Govern- 
ment and, incidentally, of course, sup- 
ported the market. 


New York Life Subscriptions 


When the Third Liberty Loan came 
along the company bid finally for $20,- 
000,000, and got all of it. When the 
Fourth Liberty Loan opened the com- 
pany realized the importance of the 
situation and bid first for $25,000,000, 
which was all the revenue the company 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF THE PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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PYemiarinisy meemrar eaten elders sis, eolelsteeietsviera sens’: £ 5,547,117 
Interest Wess! 111come’ ‘taxew. «sieges osicess 2,014,388 
— £ 7,561,505 
Industrial Branch 
Premiums es aaaeeeeetieiendeds|\scsgess.t 9,570,000 
Interest) Tessar mncomie mpascaneaicdisuiscens.+e. 1,787,029 11,163,887 
Total Grosm mnie vicmiae itemise Cettisials as sislcieloia\h 0 0:v's 0 erera: + 0 0: 3(agmpealetetabetenstermetetsiagess1 «yale £18,725,392 
(2) at , 
Total’ Grogae REvetme names sic csiarecacanesss £18,725,392 
Add advances by bankers................... 3,487,500 
Sum of gross revenue and advances by bankers........sscseeeeceeeeees *£22,212,892 
(3) Ordinary Branch 
ASTOSS ERE TNC at rel nietel eta ereciainicinie © clhsa/e/a10o,) siecle £ 7,561,505 
Di SHUrSe mle WES reise caneistseletslc/a\n(ejele sie ssicree ois 5,697,868 
Wie tae ei CE eRe ARG Gele yay ios ipa nse dow clas Wate ae es wns £ 1,863,637 
Industrial Branch vo 
GrOSSe VC VET MEET close sy Neel Acieels.ciae sos cicstes 11,163,887 
DiS Di SOMME ales in iele)oin ee ais ee ee eels eie sine sass 8,753,630 
ie Ne pee ereMemeMRe tren ce cs cesach Rehiewtaetegice saree es ene £ 2,410,257 
CT Us PVREMR CELE cig cress iepnie.cia/a sic aiees sleiaieesse cee + s+ « ohimnla Mitel eeteteteselelalels.>.© £ 4,273,894 
(4) Total British Government Securities in balance 
sheet at Gist Dec., 1916......... Geigietigiltpis sen ee siele stone £17,750,000 
Total British Government Securities in balance sheet 
AE AGUS RERUNS LL eet nists cists Sicts cle: g avin sjo1e (ols o:ciejsieie wine a'siess 27,250.000 
£ 9,500,000 


Increase in British Government Securities in 1917 
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Monthly Income Insurance 
Weekly Income Insurance 
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Ordinary and Industrial 
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could see for the year 1918; and then 
increased it to $26,000,000, which in- 
cluded all the company could see up 
to the end of January, 1919; and, then, 
in unison with the other companies 
who took similar action, the New York 
Life doubled its original subscription 
to $50,000,000, and anticipated its in- 
come practically for the whole of the 
year 1919. This was true, also, of the 
Mutual Life and of the Equitable, to 
mention two other companies. 

The New York Life’s holdings of 
what may be called War Bonds are un- 
usually large. It has been said that 
they are about $34,000,000 larger than 
any other institution; and if you elimi- 
nate from the British Prudential’s se- 
curities the American securities that 
were converted and get down to net 
monies that they invested in British 
bonds, then no larger per cent. of their 
assets is in Government bonds, than 
the New York Life has. That state- 
ment is perhaps subject to criticism, 
because the exact facts are hard to 
get. While it is beyond question that 
the British Prudential has done splen- 
did service, it is no more true of them 


than it is of many American com- 
panies. 

Again the matter must be treated 
by periods of time. When our last 


Liberty Loan came out we had been 
in the war a year and eight months. 
At the close of 1917 Great Britain had 
been in the war three and a half years. 
It takes time to convert securities. It 
takes time to buy bonds. Assets can- 
not be converted into money except 
as they mature, or used as collateral 
for loans. If the war had gone on, 
how much American companies might 
have been able to convert of their 
assets after three and a half years is, 
of course, mere speculation. lie as 
reasonable. to assume, however, that 
the proportion of the American com- 
panies’ whole assets at the end of that 
time would have been very much larger 
than the British Prudential’s at the 
end of a similar time. 


U. S. CIVILIAN INSURANCE 


Bill of Senator Chamberlain Covers 
Those Serving with Overseas 
Forces of America 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 


Washington, D. C., December 4, 1918. 
War Risk Insurance for all civilians 
serving with tne American Expedition- 
ary Forces and paid out of the ap- 
propriation made by Congress for the 
support of the army, is provided for 
in a bill just introduced into the Sen- 
ate by Chairman Chamberlain on the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Applicants for government cover 
would be subject to the same conditions 
as are now prescribed by the insur- 
ance law and to such physical exam- 
ination as may he required by the Di- 
rector of War Risk Insurance. 

The applicant must be a citizen of 
the United States or have lived in this 
ceuntry at least five years. 


HENRY D. LINDSLEY BACK 


Head of Paris Office of War Risk In- 
surance Bureau—H. A. Behrens 
Resigns 


Major Henry D. Lindsley, who has 
been in charge of the Paris Office of 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and 
who succeeded the late Major Willard 
Straight, has returned to America, and 
will continue with the War Risk Bu- 
reau. Major Lindsley was formerly pres- 
ident of the Southwestern Life, and is 
an insurance man of decided abilities. 

Herman A. Behrens, vice-president of 
the Continental Casualty, who did won- 
derful work in Washington in connec- 
tion with allowances and allotments, 
and who revolutionized the system 
there of handling. mail matter, has re- 
turned to the Continental Casualty. 
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CONVENTION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 


John Wanamaker 
Writes Life Presidents 


INSURANCE 


HIS VIEWS ON 


Life Companies Banking Companies, 
Which Cannot Be Losers—Most 
Practical Savings Banks 


John Wanamaker, the most noted 
merchant in America, and a large car- 
rier of life insurance protection, could 
not attend the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
but sent this letter to the association: 


“J thank you for the urgent invita- 
tion to attend the 12th annual conven- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
regret that other engagements prevent 
me from meeting the officers and work- 
ers of the life insurance profession, 
whese work of educating the public 


deserves to be well paid and is sure to 


be much more beneficial in more ways 
than one to all who buy insurance in 
any of the many responsible insurance 
corporations. 


Speaks Only As A Policyholder 


“T am not an owner’ of stock, or in 
any way connected with any insurance 
company, except as a policyholder un- 
der its usual terms. I write this letter 
only from a sense of good will and 
goodfellowship with my fellow men who 
represent others of the past who ben- 
efited me in opening my eyes to the 
value of life insurance. 


“Though, in my boyhood, I com- 
menced to save by laying away a few 
big cartwheel copper pennies, I never 
got on far until I found a distinct and 
pleasing object for which to save in 
making ready to pay for life insurance. 
Unconsciously, I fell into a constrain- 
ing habit that has been continuously 
and highly beneficial-to me all my life. 

“T can never be grateful enough to 
those who so ingeniously taught me 
and influenced me in taking out en- 
dowment policies which terminated to 
aid me in carrying out new plans in 
my business. 

“When this:*happened I felt as if a 
gold mine had opened at my hand. 


No Longer an Experiment or a 
Speculation 

“May I add further that from my 
own experience, observation and belief 
that life insurance knowledge and its 
improved methods based upon ascer- 
tained facts during the past twenty 
years is no longer an experiment or 
a speculation. 

“Life insurance as conducted now by 
the well regulated companies which 
have passed beyond the years of or- 
ganization and proved their integrity 


are banking companies which cannot 
be losers. 


“Their annual audits by properly 
qualified certified public accountants 
will show this to be a fact. 


“Their mortality tables of losses and 
their interest gains on annual cash 
receipts and the compounding of same 
can be calculated to a certainty re- 
moving all risks. 


No Longer an Association of Investors 


“Therefore, insurance is no longer an 
association of investors joined by agree- 
ment in an undertaking with possible 
risks, but it is distinctly an absolute 
contract that insures and at the same 
time becomes an assurance of actuality 
in results. 

“The life insurance companies have 
learned much in the past twenty years 
and now that banking and all kinds 
of business has been raised to a higher 
and safer plane, life insurance must 
likewise rise in improved systems. 

“The life insurance companies are 
naturally the most practical of savings 
banks for the people of the United 
States, and a thrift stamp such as the 
United States Government used in ac- 
commodating the people to save may 
be considered to advantage in prepar- 
ing future enlargements of plans. 

“A startling revelation of insurance 
from the angle of the people is to be 
found in the fact that when war was 
declared the Government announced it 
would assume all marine risks and 
issue insurance to every soldier and 
sailor who would apply for it and pay 
a very low premium based upon actu- 
arial estimates. Our sudden entry into 
the war made it impossible for the 
insurance companies to meet the crisis. 
This would have involved the change 
of all contracts. 

“But the idea persists that millions 
of soldiers applied for policies. These 
will mature at the hour of peace. The 
more than a million of the highest type 
of physically fit risks will step forth 
having passed mustering out examina- 
tion comparing their health condition 
with the one they took on entering the 
service. These men having learned the 
value of insurance will apply to the 
insurance world for continued protec- 
tion. Many of them have lived on 
farms and in small villages, remote 
from the beaten tracks of insurance 
agents. All this will open up a new 
field of insurance endeavor and fur- 
nish a new encomium for your work. 

Service of Increasing Value 

“T have only reached the margin of 
this great theme, but the public will 
trust your splendidly organized com- 
panies to whom they have given their 
confidence to keep the faith and go 
forward in this new era of our history. 
to find the way to ‘simplify your bag- 
gage’ and give to your policyholders a 
service of increasing value.” 


DATING-BACK APPLICATIONS. 


In regard to the dating-back evil, the 
Department of Insurance of Vermont, 
Josepb G. Brown, Commissioner, under 
date of November 1, 1918, has notified 
all companies doing business in that 
state as follows: 

“Tt- ig the opinion of this Department 
that the dating back of a life insurance 
application to an extent suffi-ient so 
that te applicant would be able to 
obtain Life Insurance at an age young- 
er than the age of the applicant at the 
date of the application, would be a 
clear violation of Section 5575 of the 
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HOME LIFE — 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 


General Laws of this State.” 


More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,828, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


0 of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force -are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


hhh baa ns Alay The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
LAS i Foy eee aN eee Ni A and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
OAC RA ae oe = “4 Ve Great Policyholders’ Company. 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. * 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


Cc" THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


To Save Money 
FAMOUS ; BANK EXECUTIVE 


s of Joseph Chapman, of Minne- 
s, Before Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents 


fter having been an insurance pol- 
holder since the age of twenty and 
ving had a banking experience ex- 
ding over thirty years, Joseph Chap- 
nm, vice-president of the Northwest- 
National Bank, Minneapolis, in a 
ner on “New Capital Through 
‘ift,” delivered at the meeting of the 
ciation of Life Insurance Presi- 
s this week, declared that his ex- 
rience teaches him that for the av- 
e man an investment in life in- 
nee is the safest possible method 
saving money, to say nothing of the 
otection afforded the policylolder 
d his family during the life of the 
y. He concluded by congratulat- 
the insurance executives on hav- 
provided and developed this great 
feguard for our thrifty people, and 
n the honest and efficient manner in 
ich they have conducted themselves 
stewards of these punse of the 
ople. 

The Old-Fashioned Thrift Idea. 

In beginning his paper Mr. Chapman 
led attention to the “Easy come, 
go” attitude of the American pub- 
The surrogates’ courts show that 
y three men of every hundred who 
leave an estate-of $10,000 or over, 
only fifteen others leave an estate 
$2,000 to $10,000. Hightytwo of 
y hundred who die leave no in- 
producing estate, nd tangible as- 


The old-fashioned thrift way of pay- 
cash to meet our needs was dis- 
ged, and we paid next month for 
t we ate last month. Buying of 
sities and luxuries was made easy 
e extension of easy credit, entire- 
warranted and with demoralizing 
t upon the people, causing them 
live beyond their means. As a na- 
, we had developed luxury-loving 
its and thrift received but scant 
ention. 

_A Nation of Dollar-Wasters. 
Chapman then discussed some 
es of national waste. From fifty 
sixty per cent. of all fruits and veg- 
bles raised in this country is wast- 
due to inability to preserve same in 
shape for market. In soil erosion 
500,000,000 is wasted; in damage done 
© crops and fruit trees, $600,000,000 
is accounted for, while $250,000,000 is 
st in live stock through the attacks 
flies, ticks and other insects, which 
t be prevented. He went into the 
ject of investments of hard-earned 
oney in worthless securities, get-rich- 
k propositions, and asserted that 
ad of being a nation of dollar- 
orshippers, as the Germans said, we 
a nation of dollar-wasters. 

rior to July, 1914, $4,000,000,000 of 
securities were held abroad, and 


a 


ie 


00,000,000 of our property was 
wned by non-resident foreigners. 
hen came the war, and with it a 


Service and thrift became our 
tehwords. At the close of 1913 200,- 
100 of our people owned one billion of 
r Government bonds, while 300,000 
ly were investors in all classes of 
nds. At the close of the last Liberty 
Loan campaign 22,000,000 of our people 
invested $17,852,000,000 in Liberty 
an bonds and War Savings Stamps. 
e interesting feature in this is that 
each succeeding Liberty Loan found 
ore of our people paying cash for 
their bonds. 
oe Tinrift Movement Ever 
Inaugurated. 
Mr. Chapman this seems the 
st thrift movement ever inaugu- 
among our people, and for the 
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first time there has been a nation-wide 
thrift propaganda the most amazing 
results of which justify our faith that 
we have only scratched our surface 
toward what can. be accomplished in 
creating new capital through thrift. 
The most potent factors today in 
America for encouraging thrift are the 
Government, the insurance companies, 
the banks and the home building and 
loan associations. 

After the war, the Government will 
cease to be the principal member of 
the thrift family, and insurance will 
again take the head of the table, he 
said. 

Private Companies Give Most Econom- 
ical and Efficient Management. 


In January, 1914, there were 38,206,- 
394 policies in American ordinary and 
‘industrial companies held in America, 
for $20,564,469,945 insurance. In Jan- 
uary, 1918, the policies had increased 
to 50,845,300, amount of insurance $27,- 
189,009,697. This is a gain of 12,138,- 
906 in policies, and more than six bil- 
lions in amount insured. This amazing 
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\ tives. 


| CO-OPERATION 
| 


DECREASE of 28 
| per cent. 
| amount of business lapsed 
| ‘and surrendered was expe- 
rienced in 1917 as com- 
/ pared with 1915. 

| This improvement in 
the quality of the business 
can be traced in part to 
the fact that our effective . 
plans of agency co-opera- 
| tion are being devoted 
chiefly to carefully selec- 
| ted full-time representa- 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


gain was accomplished notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the war had taken 
practically 4,000,000 of the best insur- 
able risks out of the insurance solic- 
itor’s field. On the other hand, “these 
4,000,000 young men also had the ad- 
vantage of Government life insurance, 
which offers a most attractive field 
when the Government retires from the 
insurance business,” said Mr. Chapman, 
“which it surely will, for the success 
attending the economical and efficient 
management of this great industry 
could not be duplicated by any govern- 
ment in the world.” 


Billions Added to Our Capital Account. 
Continuing Mr. Chapman said: 


Before the war France was characterized as 
a nation of bond buyers, Great Britain as 4 
nation of stockholders, Germany as a nation 
of savings bank depositors, and America as a 
nation of life insurance policy holders. Still 
the amount of savings including time certifi- 
cates of deposit, in the 28,000 banks of Amer- 
ica, total something over nine and a half bil- 
lion dollars in 26,500,000 accounts. The amount 


of such deposits in England is $1,250,000,000 
in 16,500,000 accounts. The amount of such de- 
posits in Framce is $1,000,000,000 in 15,000,000 
accounts, while in Germany the amount of 


No. 15 


in actual 


5 


savings is $6,000,000,000 in 
which is less than 

The estimate of 
United States in 


25,000,000 accounts, 
America by $1,500,000,000. 

supply of capital in the 
1913 was $6,500,000,000 which 
had increased to  $8,000,000,000 in 1915, to 
$15,205,000,000 in 1916 and to $18,200,000,000 in 
1917. With the intensive efforts now being 
made to reduce consumption and increase pro- 
duction there should be a saving this year 
that would almost equal the proposed total 
expenditures for war which Secretary McAdoo 
estimates at $24,000,000,000. 

Unquestionably billions have been added to 
the capital account of the United States 
through thrift during the past four years, This 
is nowhere better evidenced than from the 
fact that our excess of merchandise exports 
over imports from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1918, 
was $10,110,000,000, wiping out all money owed 
abroad and making us a creditor nation to the 
extent of $5,765,000,000. This includes $1,500, - 
000,000 of foreign securities owned by our citi- 
zens at the beginning of war. We have loaned 
our allies $7,732,976,666 un to the first of No- 
vember, 1918, and the interest received from 
them will in large part offset the interest the 
Government has to pay our own people on the 
Liberty Loan indebtedness. 

Switzerland has been pointed out by econom- 
ic writers as leading the nations as a saver, 
and next in order have been placed Denmark, 


Norway, Sweden, Belgium, France, Nether- 
lands, Germany, and Great Britain, the United 
States coming in at the foot of the ladder. 


There is no question but the war has changed 
our situation, and the United States will now 
be found well up in the list. 

The number of savings accounts in 622 mu- 
tual savings banks and about 1,200 small stock 
Savings banks in the United States, reaches 
only 11 or 12 per cent., but the 5,000,000 sav- 
ings accounts in national banks, the 5,500,000 
savings accounts in state banks and trust com- 
panies, the 3,500,000 accounts in building and 
loan associations, and the 1,000,000 postal sav- 
ings «wccounts have apparently been excluded 
from the compilation. If these were counted, 
the sum total would show about 26% per cent. 
of savers instead of 11 per cent. Unquestion- 
ably our savings per capita is reduced by the 
population in the Southern States, where the 
Savings percentage is only six and three-tenths 
of the South’s twenty- million population. 


The Future, 


much for pre-war and war thrift condi- 
tions. What of the present and the future? 
How can the thrift momentum be kept up and 
increased until we shall be a nation of home 
owners and want be banished from our shores? 
Some so-called thinkers believe by Socialism, 
but the war has taught us that Socialism 
means the death of Democracy and the sub- 
stitution of Autocracy, dominated by passion. 
class hatred, and ending in ruin. Socialism is 
the foe, not only of Military Autocracy but 
also of Democracy. Our own form of govern- 
ment offers the best protection to all classes 
of citizens of any in the world. Let us take 
advantage of the lessons learned from our own 
mistakes and those of other nations and build 
on our own foundation a nation whose motto 
shall indeed be “Justice to all and special 
favors to none.’”’ To accomplish this end it 
will be necessary for all men and women to 
continue the unselfish service rendered the 
Government in time of war. A country worth 
dying for is a country worth serving after 
peace has been declared. Better men and 
women must fill our public offices. Accumula- 
tion of wealth must not be the chief aim of 
our people. Our first duty is to the Govern- 
ment. If to be Governor of your State, Mayor 
of your City, Alderman from your W ard, Sen- 
ator from your State, is to be the greatest 
badge of honor that can be conferred on a man, 
then and then only will America have been 
worth saving, and only then will it be pos- 
sible to fulfill the destiny of the greatest re- 
public in the world. Then it will be pos- 
sible to eliminate waste from public and pri- 
vate lifa.-to surround our people with safe- 
guards so they cannot be swindled out of their 
savings by unscrupulous persons. The shift- 
ing of responsibility from the individual to 
the Government as it is now constituted will 
bring no millennium, but only increase our 
problems. The scope of individual advance- 
ment should be free as the air, under wise 
arid patriotic government control exercised by 
the best representatives we can elect to our 
seats of government. 
In this conception 


So 


of the future the insur- 
ance companies will play an ever important 
part. Already reaching millions of our: people 
and with the endorsement given to the insur- 
ance ideas bv our Government in the insur- 
ance of its soldiers and sailors, I predict an 
enormous growth in the greatest branch of the 
Thrift family. 

Great Britain insured her soldiers for an 
average of $95, the United States for $8,500. 
Eighteen thousand of our soldiers and sailors 
died from influenza alone, and the Government 
will pay their -states $170.000,000. 

Gathering its millions annually in the shape 
of premiums and using the savings thus gath- 
ered in developing our farms and our railroads, 
the life insurance companies are the greatest 
asset for usefulness the Nation has today. 


Wants Capital Issues Committees 
Continued. 


The conservative character of the farm mort- 
gage loans cannot be illustrated better than 
by calling attention to the fact that on De- 
cember 31, 1916, the insurance companies had 
farm mortgage ‘ ans in the states of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and Montana, of $370,493,- 
603, while the value of the crops of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, corn, and flaxseed of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and -Mon- 
tana of this year amount to $1,243,939,530, 

By lowering the amount of the $1,000 policy 
to a minimum of $500 many can be induced to 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Government Modifies 
Cantonment Orders 


LATITUDE FOR CONTRACTORS 


George D. Webb Covers Many Subjects 
in Report of Agents’ Executive 
Committee 


George D. Webb reported for the exe- 
cutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
saying that State insurance has been 
fostered by war conditions. While we 
have been assured that certain gov- 
ernmental activities have been put in 
operation solely as war measures, Mr. 
McAdoo has spoken of the success of 
government insurance and of its pos- 
gible extension. We cannot deal with 
these things as generalities. 

Another thing we must consider and 
correct are the differences which have 
arisen between the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and the Cas- 
ualty Agents and Federation. The cas- 
ualty agents hope to work in full ac- 
cord with the local fire agents, but not 
as what might be termed a trailer to 
that organization. Also, there should 
be no desire or possibility of the Fed- 
eration and the agents’ organizations 
encroaching on each other’s preroga- 
tives. 


More Latitude to Contractors 


Casualty agents have been asked by 
the government to give up their com- 
missions on compensation insurance on 
cost plus work and later were requested 
to do the same on work which was 
not on a cost plus basis. This does 
not seem reasonable. As to the Fleet 
Corporation’s instructions to contrac- 
tors to place compensation and liability 
insurance in the Liberty Mutual, the 
corporation has now modified its rec- 
ommendations leaving it to the discre- 
tion of contractors to use either mu- 
tual or stock companies. The radical 
plan of insurance offered by the Lib- 
erty Mutual violates the principles of 
mutual insurance. 

The stock companies are also split 
on the method of writing government 
contract work. It is not yet known 
how the government will regard these 
companies which have not agreed to the 
plan offered by a portion of the carriers 
to write this business practically on a 
cost basis. 

Another mattér we must face is the 
question of ownership of expirations 
and reach an agreement with local 
agents. In this matter the broker and 
local agent differ from the general 
agent. Other matters to be considered 
are agents’ qualifications and resident 
agent laws. I am sure we are all in 
favor of higher and stricter standards. 

I hope that insurance men will 
help in the rehabilitation of the men 
who return from the war by encourag- 
ing employers to’ give the men every 
possible chance. 


Save Money By Insurance 
(Continued from page 5) 


form the life insurance habit and in time be- 
come not only the future $1,000 and $10,000 pol; 
icyholders, but at the same time be develop: 
ing into more useful citizens 
The abdication of King 
dhores is an auspicious tin, the extension 
of the inestimable service brmed by in- 
surance companies to all classes of people. 
One thing to be done to assist not only life 
insurance thrift, but real genuine thrift, is to 
safeguard the savings of the people by the con- 
tinuance of the capital issues committees un- 
der Government control. These commissions 
have performed most valuable service during 
the period of the war, but much -of the benefit 
derived will be lost if the good work is to 
stop at this time. Much can be done in this 
way to protect the widow and children, the ben- 
eficiaries of the insurance policy, who unques- 
tionably to-day are being swindled out of mil- 
lions of money annually by investments in un- 
sound institutions. The Blue Sky laws of the 
various States are inefficient, and many issues 
are endorsed by them which, under no circum- 
stances would be endorsed by the Capital Is- 
sues Commission, which at the present time is 
divorced from politics, and which should be 
continued to be divorced from politics. 
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America Gives Her 
Best, Says Stadden 


FOR PEACE AMONG THE NATIONS 


President of Franklin Life Chairman 
of Thrift Conference of Life 
Presidents 


George B. Stadden, president of the 
Franklin Life, of Springfield, was 
chairman of the Thrift Conference 
Convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, held at the Hotel 
Astor this week. In his address as 
chairman he said in part: 

“Tt has been said that even from the 
beginning America has been the melt- 
ing pot of nations. Possibly so—yet 
the idea has assumed special meaning 
in, say, the last century and a half, 
when improved transportation facilities 
have made easy the way to our shores. 

“With an ever-increasing population 
and its multitudinous affairs, including 
expansion of commercial interests 
throughout the world, there was long 
ago emphasized the necessity for the 
establishment of public institutions to 
safeguard the thrift and the freedom— 
synonymous terms, perhaps—of this 
growing people. 

Evolution of Many Valuable Agencies. 

“There has been the evolution of 
numerous valuable agencies, having for 
their object greater advancement and 
security of the products of thritt, and 
a consequently firmer basis tor nation- 
al and international transactions. 

“The most prominent financial and 
beneficent factors in this regard are the 
two great institutions of banking and 
life insurance—the history of the for- 
mer in America beginning during the 
struggle of the Colonies for indepen- 
dence—and that of the latter preced- 
ing it by some sixteen years, when re- 
lief was created for the widows and 
children of Presbyterian ministers, al- 
though the first company doing a gen- 
eral life business was not organized 
until 1796. The history of these two 
gigantic systems in this country and 
the world is unique. 

“Today, humanity continues to watch 
the unrolling of the vast panorama of 
the Tragedy of Nations. It beholds 
the shaking of dynasties and the crush- 
ing of empires. It sees the unspeak- 
able atrocities and carnage of warring 
factions. 


“But through the bloodshed and the . 


agony can be seen the light of freedom 
growing ever brighter, as little by lit- 
tle all that impedes its progress is be- 
ing swept away, and, eventually, from 
out the confusion there will appear 
peoples freed, homes reclaimed, coun- 
tries prospered. 

Triumphant Exertion of Abilities. 

“The triumphant exertion of Amer- 
iea’s abilities in the catastrophe rests 
upon the economic management of her 
affairs and her unswerving loyalty in 
promulgating the principles of liberty 
throughout the world. She valiantly 
gives her best—her man power, her 
woman power, her resources—that 
there may be abiding peace for all 
nations. 

“There are here today great think- 
ers who, with unerring insight, have 
sensed the interdependence of freedom 
and thrift, and they will speak to us 
now of their vital relationship to our 
nation and to the world.” 
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Bright ideas used by 
successful Casualty men 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST—-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


WASSOUS) oe ce ceicnceealdeleie sine madels «nes ocletoln camara as Bo ddacs ojcthobos wolele suit oto em $ 16,560,439.04 
Tala bilities: eiivncens ccc ccccce ss oaucceiiamlnmnens ctl ce vis clases cis (eels sleic.aleslqhietnmaras 14,343,626.28 
Capital and Surplus...........s.ccccrcesccescseesceeecss eats oe cieas sso tae meta 2,216,812.76 
Tnsurance in FOrce......ccccccecscsccccvasasesconccsccrccesvcsescrcsscsesecesasne 131,790,562.00 
‘Payments to Policyholders since Orgamization............+eeeseeeeeeee renee 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly............:.scssceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 


State. Our promises are al] in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing | 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 


THE DUTIES of PEACE 


When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s 
aching breast, F 


Runs a thrill of joy 


prophetic, trembling on from east to west. 
k 4 * 


x * ‘ * g “Pe * Ba 
New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth, 


They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 


of Truth. . 
James R. Lowell: “The Present Crisis.” 


What! New Duties? 


If one were to interview the Fates and ask—“Is there to be 
no rest, now that the war is won?” the answer would be— 
“Just long enough to get your breath, and get a new grip on 
Duty.” The reason is obyious—Life has no value except as 
an Opportunity to do something, and the greatest thing to do 
is Duty. 

The great Duty confronting the people of this country, and 
of the civilized world to-day is to preserve what has been won 
by the war, and to build up a civilization that shall be sane 
and safe, in which industry, sobriety and economy shall have 
their reward, and childhood, womanhood and old age shall 
be protected. 


The Part of Life Insurance in 
War and Peace 


Among the economic forces that have contributed to the winning of 
the war, Life Insurance has an-honored place. The life companies have 
been among the largest subscribers to the several Liberty Loans; life 
insurance agents have been among the largest sellers of Liberty Bonds; 
life insurance men have been well represented in the army and navy; 
the Government adopted the life insurance plan as the best protection 
for the families of soldiers and sailors, both by providing Government 
Insurance, and by assuming the premiums upon certain policies already 
in force in private companies. Life Insurance is better than bounties 
and better than pensions. 


What is good protection against premature death in time of war is 
also good protection against premature death in time of peace. Prema- 
ture death is the destroyer of society, and protection against that is the 
mission of life insurance. Death is busy in peace as well as in war. 
Inside two months this Company has paid in death losses caused by 
Spanish Influenza a larger amount than the total of all its War losses 
in four and a half years. 

It’s always a good time to take a policy; there is no good time to 
drop one. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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November 11th, 1918, 
On the very day the Armistice was declared 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE and TRUST COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


_ Removed all War Restrictions from its Outstanding Policies 
and Discontinued the use of a War Rider on New Policies. 


N. W. Cor. 4th and Chestnut St. 


Extra War Premiums will be Returned, and if regular 
premium has been paid, War Claims will be paid in full. 
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se an ee ee, 
THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. ; 
Secure prompt action in the 


FE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 


Making Better Men 
and Women Through 
Life Insurance 


PAPER OF ROBERT LYNN COX 


Every Institution and Activity to Be 
Measured By Good Done to 
Humanity 


Robert Lynn Cox, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, in ad- 
dressing the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents this week, said 
that America and her associated allies 
have escaped the bankruptcy court in 
the great world cataclysm—which Ger- 
many and Russia did not—but it be- 
hooves the victorious nations to take 
an inventory of their remaining assets 
and perhaps mark down, or mark off 
entirely, some things whici under the 
old order were thought to be of high 
value. Henceforth, every institution 

-and every activity of man is going to 
be measured by what it is doing for 
humanity as a whole, rather than by 
what it is doing for a selected few or 
what it brings in the way of gain to 
those who are carrying it on. 

Just as it is being determined that 
government shall no longer De run for 
the benefit of the governing powers 
alone, but for the benefit of the gov- 
erned, so business affairs will be re- 
quired to show a substantial margin of 
net gain to the public as a whole. 

The Greatest Constructive Force. 


Mr. Cox, after reviewing the dollars- 
anmd-cents phase of the life insurance 
business, said that his real purpose 
was to dwell with greatest emphasis 
upon what life insurance has done and 
is doing for the world in the way of 
making better men and women. To his 
mind this is ‘the greatest constructive 
force we have—greatest because its 
product is worth more to the world 
than all we can ever give in material 
benefits, much though it be. Continu- 
ing, he said: 

“The best estimates we can make 
show that our fifty million outstanding 


policies are distributed among thirty- 
five or forty million policyholders. This 
means that life insurance 1s to some 
extent an established part of the fu- 
ture planning of about one-third of tne 
people of this country and Canada. 
There is great significance in that 
statement if you believe, as I do, that 
every person who has béen induced to 
take out a policy of life insurance is a 
better person than he or she was be- 
fore it was written. I believe this un- 
der the philosophy that every man is 
today the sum of all that he has done 
and has been heretofore. Few men re- 
main continuously upon the heights or 
in the depths of thought and. deed. 
Each of us oscillates more or less be- 
tween the extremes and attains char- 
acter and—as_a rule—reputation by the 
average he strikes. Can there be a 
doubt that the taking out of life insur- 
ance invokes the exercise of man’s best 
qualities? We say to every prospect 
that he should assume tné responsibil- 
ity of looking out for the welfare of 
others as well as for himself, particu- 
larly for those who are in any wise de- 
pendent upon him. We tell him it is 
his duty to take care of his wife and 
children and to protect the family 
which he has established, even though 
misfortune should take him out of this 
world. Life insurance recognizes the 
family as being the indivisible unit of 
civilization of the highest order and 
stimulates actions calculated to protect 
that unit against disintegration. 


Business and Group Insurance. 


“we say that every man _ should 
practice thrift and thereby contribute 
to the capital accumulation of the 
world so essential to human happiness, 
and in doing it should lay aside some- 
thing for his needs as against the time 
when he may become a burden to his 
family or to society. In our newer fields 
of activity—as for example, business 
insurance—we urge that men should 
give unselfish consideration to what ef- 
fect their death may have upon busi- 
ness associates with whom they have 
linked themselves in a common enter- 
prise. In regard to taking group insur- 
ance we call employers’ attention to 


SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 


—— 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 


in which to insure. 3 
every one of our representatives. 
that record is in their work. 


Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 
They will tell you how great an asset 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


their community of interests with their 
employees requiring them to absorb 
the immedtate shock of death for which 
the average employee has not prepared 
himself by taking out life insurance. 
In short, we teach personal responsi- 
bility, consideration for others, gener- 
osity, forethought and thrift—doctrines 
which tend to make men strong and 
independent, thoughtful and unselfish. 
Our field men are missionaries of hap- 
piness, prosperity and contentment, 
since every man who is adequately in- 
sured and those dependent upon him 
are less likely to be overcome by the 
cares and vicissitudes of life than are 
those who must face, in addition to all 
other burdens, the ever-present danger 
of untimely death. 


Autocracy and Socialism Worked Hand 
in Glove. 


“We are all wondering what products 
of great value will be derived from the 
terrible slaughter that has just been 
brought to an end. Doubtless there 
will be many benefits, but I doubt if 
there will be any of more importance 
than the lesson that nothing is so im- 
portant in this world as ithe proper de- 
velopment of each member of society. 
That is what democracy is intended to 
encourage and provide for. The pow- 
erful German government was built 
upon the theory that the individual 
was in all ways subordinate to the in- 
terests of the German State. His right 
to shine was limited strictly to shining 
by reflected glory. As a soldier he 
was trained to be an automaton—a cog 
in a great machine. His place was to 
do what he was told to do and to move 
only when he was told to move. He 
was not only not expected to think and 
act for himself but was not allowed to 
do so. Strange as it seemed to us 
then, we now see that autocracy and 
socialism were working hand in glove. 
Each was saying that the good of so- 
ciety is the big thing to be considered 
and that the individual doesn’t matter 
except insofar as he goes to make up 
a part of the social organism. Nations 
of this sort, which many of us came 
greatly to admire, did seem to be gain- 
ing in efficiency over nations like ours. 


Some began to urge imitation, which 
involved shifting as many responsibil- 
ities as possible from the shoulders of 
the individual citizen to the collective 
shoulders of government. But Amer- 
ica held to the doctrine of personal lib- 
erty, involving, as it does, the largest 
possible measure of personal respon- 
sibility. She held to her job of raising 
a citizenry of selfreliant, independent 
men and women. We kept ourselves 
mindful of the distinction drawn by 
Henry Ward Beecher when he said: 
‘A republican government in a hun- 
dred points is weaker than an autocratic 
government, but in this point it is the 
strongest that ever existed—it has edu- 
cated a race of men that are men.’ 
Finally the German automaton and the 
American freeman have met in direct 
competition om the field of battle. The 
vietory achieved by the real man is be- 
ing writ now in large letters on the 
pages of history to America’s everlast- 
ing glory. We had not surrounded our 
country with fortifications or munitions 
of war. Our defenses consisted of men 
trained to independence and self-reli- 
ance. We could have said of them as 
Plutarch said of the men of the ancient 
unwalled city of Sparta: ‘There thou 


beholdest the walls of Sparta and 
every man a brick.’ 
“America has succeeded in accom- 


plishing every great task she went at 
with a will. 
The Future. 


“But we are now confronted with the 
greatest problem we have ever had to 
solve. The great war has brought us 
to a fork of the roads on a matter of 
public policy. Shall America return to 
the general methods of life and activity 
under which she succeeded in raising 
such a wonderful generation of young 
men; shall it encourage the doing of 
everything possible by individual ini- 
tiative and private enterprise or shall 
it try to conduct several of its great- 
est and most important business insti- 
tutions through governmental agencies? 
The old school of business economists 
recognized as fact that nearly every 
man needs constantly the spur of some 


(Continued on page 13) 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Plain Talk By 
Burton Mansfield 


CONNECTICUT OFFICIAL’S VIEWS 


Must 
Commissioners Must Cease Flood 
of Trifling Detail 


Burton Mansfield, insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut addressed the 
International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters on “Insurance 
and Government Ownership.” He 
showed a wealth of advanced thought 
when he said that government super- 
vision has overreached itself and has 
gone about as far as it should, or is 
necessary. Federal supervision of banks 
has. justified itself. State supervision 
of insurance, so far as it is necessary, 
has possibly on the whole been good. 
When we come to both Federal and 
state supervision I am inclined to think 
the combination of the two has not 
been good. I am convinced that we 
cannot have dual supervision. Some 
interests, such as the railroads, should 
be taken out of state hands and placed 
with the nation. 

Unless present tendencies are curbed 
we shall have government ownership. 
We must have either Federal owner- 
ship of railroads, or put them back 
where they were, or retain them under 
circumstances very much as they were, 
and this is going to be the case with 
insurance. 

Commissioners’ Duty 

The wisest thing we commissioners 
can do is to stop this everlasting de- 
tail legislation. This has been brought 
about by the companies and those who 


Companies Clean House and 


represent jthem. I would outline a 
broad system of supervision which 
should be firm but liberal. I do not 


think that we are ready for or wish 
government ownership. We are bound 
to have 48 or more state supervisors 
unless we can get that utopia under 
which insurance shall be regarded as 
commerce, And we shall not. There 
is, I believe, little call for our present 
fears and apprehension. The govern- 
ment does not want government owner- 
ship. When President Wilson says, 
“T have no solution for the railroads” 
that means that they are going back 
to the people to whom they belong. 
The telephone and telegraph will go 
the same way. I find no satisfactory 
expression that the government really 
wants any of these things of which 
we fear. 
Acts of Companies 

There has arisen an adverse senti- 
ment which is fostered by the wrong- 
doing of insurance companies or any 
other interests, and of which the pub- 
lic knows. We must see that no such 
conditions are permitted to occur. We 


PURELY MUTUAL 


THE 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


THE EASTERN 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


are heading directly toward private 
ownership and there must be many in- 
tuences brought against before condi- 
tions may be changed. 

The president says “Unless you find 
some way to turn the railroads back 
T must turn them over.” This means 
that individual enterprise must not be 
hampered. Individual ingenuity wili 
solve the problem. 


Duty of States 


All insurance practices must be 
standardized. This is difficult. We 
need a universal code. We are too 


busy with little trivial details. There 
are bigger things to be done. Company 
officers are just as much to blame as 
the states. Let our slogan be uni- 
formity. 

I am in favor of Federal supervision 
if we can get it; but because we Can- 
not have it we have magnified our diffi- 
culties forty-eight times. 


Companies’ Future 

We must realize that we are our 
brother's keeper. This everlasting 
drumming in a competitive system is 
absolutely wrong. If it does not stop 
there is going to be another reckon- 
ing. The war has not been won un- 
less we have preserved the life and 
freedom that has prevailed in this 
country. ‘ 

To government ownership I say No! 
and you say No! We shall not have 
it unless we, by our own conduct, 
create a situation under which the 
people we serve demand it. 


TEXAS ACTUARY RESIGNS 


Bernard Werkenthin, actuary of the 
State Department of Insurance and 
Banking for the past four years, has 
tendered his resignation to Commis- 
sioner Chas. O. Austin, effective im- 
mediately. Mr. Werkenthin has gone 
to Indianapolis, Ind., where he will be- 
come associated with Frank J. Haight, 
consulting actuary. 


CHARTERED 1857 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
-new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tyrrell Discusses 
Wisconsin Fund 


SYSTEM CANNOT 


SUCCEED 


No Real Agents Provided and People 
Not Anxious Enough to 
Insure 


Henry Tyrrell, librarian of the North- 
western Mutual Life, gave his impres- 
sions of the Wisconsin Life Fund to 
the Life Insurance Council which met 
at the Bar Association this week. He 
said in part: 

“While no agents are provided by 
the Fund, permission to take applica- 
tions is given every state factory in- 
spector, the clerks and treasurers of 
every county, town, city and village, 
and every state bank. Besides, any 
person is authorized to transmit the 
applications of himself or others to the 
insurance department, for which is al- 
lowed the sum of twenty-five cents and 
a commission of one (1) per cent. on 
the premium, which, with the medical 
fee, must be paid in advance. 

“Such a system obviously cannot be 
successful. People are not anxious 
enough to insure. The officials who 
are authorized to take and transmit 
applications are not sufficiently inter- 
ested personally or financially to in- 
spire or incite a rush of business and 
very few men will go to the trouble, 
voluntarily, to make out an application; 
go and be ‘examined’ and send on a 
draft for the premium. 


The Rub 

“Healthy men are not keen enough 
for life insurance to go through all this 
formula. And there’s the rub! The 
fellow who suspects he cannot get old- 
line life insurance is likely to seek 
solace in the Fund and adverse selec- 
tion results. 

“The agency arrangement under the 
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Fund is unfair. 
who are designated ‘agents’ do not 
have to procure a license nor pay for 
the privilege of doing business. . On 
the contrary, old-line agents are obliged 
to do both and if the general manager 
in his official capacity of imsurance 
commissioner sees fit, he may refuse to 
grant a license to any one of them! 
Furthermore, this general manager as 
insurance commissioner can revoke 
the license of an old-line life agent 
almost any time, but he cannot revoke 


In the first place those ~ 


the privilege given to Tom, Dick and — 


Harry to write insurance in the Fund, 


and this, too, in spite of the fact that 


few of these officials have had experi- 
ence with life insurance. An election 
certificate is their unrevokable license 
to do business!” 


COMMITTEE ON ASSETS 


Special Reserve Funds to be Held as 
Liability Can’t be Included in 
Surplus 


The committee on assets of insur- 
ance companies recommended the adop- 
tion of the following resolution provid- 
ing that, under certain conditions, 
special reserves should be charged as 
a liability and not be included in the 
surplus in annual statements: 

RESOLVED that the special reserve 
funds of insurance companies operat- 
ing under laws providing for the same, 
shall be carried as a liability and not 
be included in the surplus or surplus 
to policyholders in annual statements; 
provided, however, that this shall not 
become effective until after December 
31, 1919, and provided, further, that 
such insurance companies as have in 
the meantime taken action binding 
themselves legally to cease operating 


under provisions of said laws and to 


restore the special reserve funds 
to the general fund of the insurance 
company shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of this resolution. 
JOSEPH G. BROWN, Vermont; 
RUFUS N. ELWELL, New Hamp.; 
FRANK H. HARDISON, Mass.; 
LEE B. MOSHER, District of Col,; 
T. M. HENRY, Mississippi; 
Cc. B. SMITH, Alabama. 


APPOINTS C. A. STEADMAN 

Charles A. Steadman of Montclair, 
N. J., heretofore with The Prudential, 
becomes supervisor for the Maryland 
Assurance of Baltimore, his territory 
embracing New England, New York 
(except Greater New York City), New 
Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. 


THREE YEARS MORE TO SERVE 

Jesse S. Phillips, superintendent of 
New York State, has three years more 
to serve. 


L. M. CATHLES ILL 
Lawrence M. Cathiles, actuary and 
secretary of the Southwestern Life, is 
severely ill. 


American Central Life 


insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Metropolitan 
Passes Dividend 


FISKE’S LETTER TO FIELD MEN 


Action Taken Applies to Ordinary 
Department—No Decision Reached 
in Industrial Department 


The Metropolitan Life has notified 
its superintendents, detached deputy 
superintendents and _ policyholders, 
that the mortality experience of the 
eompany during 1918 necessitates the 
passing of dividends to policyholders 
in the ordinary department of its busi- 
ness for 1919, except such policies as 
were issued on the Whole Life plan in 
amounts, the minimum of which was 
$5,000, and the business taken over 
from the old Covenant Mutual and the 


Vermont Life. 

In a letter to the company’s field 
force this week, Vice-President Haley 
’ Fiske says: 

“Gentlemen: 
“We are sending out with our premi- 


um notices in the Ordinary Depart- 
ment the following notice: 
“TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS. 

“The Company, on November 25, 1918, 
had paid in policy claims $14,000,000 
more than to the corresponding date 
in 1917; and claims in the Ordinary 
Department are still being received in 
double the normal number daily. The 
elaims in the Ordinary Department 
are proportionately greater in number 
than in the Industrial Department. The 
extraordinary claim payments are due 
to the epidemic of influenza and have 
more than used up the amount ten- 
tatively set aside for the distribution 
of dividends in 1919. We regret to 
announce that the Board of Directors 
has been constrained to omit the usual 
declaration of dividends upon policies 
in the Ordinary Department. The 
holders of the policies issued on our 
non-participating plan may congratu- 
late themselves that the low premiums 
charged gave them their dividends in 
advance. 


“METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
co. 

“The notice really tells the entire 
story. You yourself are aware of the 
conditions which compel the omission 
of the dividends, because it is through 
you that our claims have been paid. 
The amount of them is _ absolutely 
without precedent, and the epidemic 
does not seem even now to have al- 
‘together subsided. 

“Our policyholders ought to be satis- 
fied. The majority of policies involved 
were issued on the non-participating 
plan with very low premiums and no 
dividends were promised or even ex- 
pected at the time the policies were 
issued. As to the Intermediate and 
Special Class policies issued prior to 
1907, they were issued at non-partici- 
pating rates, but a promise was made 
that if surplus was earned, there would 
be a declaration of dividends. Our 
situation is that a surplus was_ not 
earned this year. 

“We are glad to be able to state that 
we had set aside a special fund, more 
than sufficient to provide for the mor- 
tality fluctuations, out of the surplus 
earned by the Whole Life policies is- 
sued in amounts, the minimum of 
which was ‘$5,000. This surplus so set 
aside is, of course, unimpaired and will 
enable us to pay dividends on these 
policies, including those policies issued 
subsequent to July 1, 1916, at higher 
premiums, which pay their third or 
fourth year in 1919, which will receive 
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Ide and Stevens 
Want Clauses Retained 


CALL WAR ACTION PREMATURE 


Job Hedges Talking to Life Counsel 
Declares Bolsheviki Haven’t a A 
Chance Here 


Two executives of life insurance com- 
panies—George Ide, president of the 
Home Life, and R. W. Stevens, vice- 
president of the Illinois Life—declared 
the action of some life insurance com- 
panies in removing war time restric- 
tions was premature. 

In talking at the dinner of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel, 
Wednesday night, Mr. Ide called at- 
tention to the fact that only about 100,- 
000 casualties have been reported, with 
tens and tens of thousands more to 
come. 

Job Hedges, counsel for the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, de- 
livered a masterly oration on the law- 
yer’s responsibility to the community, 
and the leading position the lawyer 
must take in reconstruction of the na- 
tion. In dealing with economic and 
political themes, Mr. Hedges gave a 


clever characterization of the Bolshe- 
viki. He thought the people of this 
country had listened so much to curb- 
stone spellbinders that just because a 
lot of men re-iterated that they wanted 
all the wealth in the world, Mr. Hedges 
did not think that the American peo- 
ple individually so prosperous, would 
give up that prosperity volumtarily in 
exchange for mere oratory. 


dividends egual to the increase in pre- 
mium, while those policies in force five 
years will receive dividends in amounts 
generally equal to and probably exceed- 
ing dividends previously paid on the 
same policies. 

“Special funds set aside for the Cove- 
nant Mutual and Vermont Life will en- 
able us to continue the schedule of 
dividends hitherto paid on such policies. 

“We regret the obligation imposed 
upon us to omit the declaration of divi- 
dends this year, but we think our pol- 
icyholders will be reasonable when they 
know the cause, and they will consider 
it good business practice on our part 
not to deplete the surplus, which is not 
as large as is permitted by the State 
of New York. 

“We are obliged in the Ordinary De- 
nartment to make decision about the 
declaration of dividends now because 
we must send out information relative 
to dividends with the notices of re- 
newal premiums due. In ‘the Industrial 
Department we have a few weeks to 
study the situation before we deter- 
mine whether we shall have a surplus 
in the Industrial Department which will 
enable us to declare any dividends in 
that Department. 

“Yours truly, 
- “HALEY FISKE, 
“Vice-President.” 


UNDERWRITER 


Fidelity Mutual Adopts Full Term 
Valuation Basis; Increases Guaranteed 
Rate On Trust Funds To 3% Per Cent 


Walter Le Mar Talbot, president of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, of Philadelphia, 
agents of that Company: 


has sent the following telegram to all managing 


“Let me extend greetings on Fidelity’s Fortieth Anniversary, a fitting time 
to announce that on January first Fidelity adopts full term valuation basis as 
to new business, also increases guaranteed interest rate on trust funds to three 


and one-half per cent. 


“War clause discontinued in new issues from to-day.” 


Arguments Against 
State Insurance 


DR. GEO. E. TUCKER’S ADDRESS 


Has No Relation to Health or Insur- 
ance—Subject to Be Cared for by 
Compensation Laws 


Dr. George E. Tucker, of Hartford, 
told the International Association’ of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters that 
compulsory health insurance is in fact 
not a health measure, because it fun- 
damentally has for its object the pal- 
liative relief of sickness of a small 
group of persons and does not have 
for its primary object the general 
prevention of sickness and the main- 
tenance of the individual freedom of 
that mass of our population whose 
earnings, in the minds of the social 
reformers, are not sufficient to main- 
tain them upon a self-respecting basis. 

So-called health insurance has no re- 
lation to health nor to insurance. It 
is a form of poor relief, which be- 
comes operative when its beneficiaries 
are sick. There are no recognized 
standards for equitable diversion of 
contributions. The decrepit old chron- 
ic invalid pays no more than the ro- 
bust youth, if both are employed and 
have incomes less than a set arbitrary 
figure. The vicious are on an equal 
footing with the virtuous. 'The single 
man with no dependents is assumed to 
need this poor relief if earning $1,200 
per year, or less, in exactly the same 
fashion as the married wage-earner 
with a wife and six children to sup- 
rort. The thrifty, steady worker is 
classed with the shiftless idler. All 
presumably present the same hazard 
and premium returns are based on the 
same rate. If this constitutes the 
proper conception of insurance, you 
gentlemen are engaged in some other 
form of business and are not aware of 
it. The employer, on the other hand, 
under this system is to be penalized 
for the end results of individual vici- 
ousness, shiftlessness and for commu- 
nity neglect, not because of any rhyme 
or reason, but simply because he has 
become the target of the uplifter. 

The essential difficulties requiring 
solution in connection with the pub- 
lic welfare from a health standpoint, 
would not be met and in the main 
their prevention would be entirely ig- 
nored in a system of compulsory health 
insurance. - 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to fu'l 
38% reserve 
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PERVERSITY VS. PROHIBITION 
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The election returns show that five 
more states have been added to those 
wherein the laws prohibit the purchase 
cr sale of intoxicating liquors. If na- 
tion wide prohibition becomes effec- 
tive it will doubtless serve to accen- 
tuate that streak of perversity which 
is sO common to the average man. This 
trait is due partly to natural “cugsed- 


ness” and partly to a too intensive 
training from early youth in the prin- 
ciple that “the things you’d like to 
do are the things you hadn’t ought to.” 
When sheer perversity prompts him to 
rebel, man is, as Artemus Ward would 


have phrased it, “a amoozin little 
raskel.”’ 
If' legislation on liquor is strained 


to the nth degree, we venture to predict 
that many a man who had never in- 
dulged in alcoholic stimulants except 
“to ward off a cold” will revolve with 
eager anticipation round the cider bar- 
rel, awaiting the result of nature’s im- 
mutable law which, despite legislation, 
turns cider alcoholic. 

So strong is this innate quality in 
man that when the prohibitive pendu- 
lum is swung too far in one direction 
or the other we immediately hear the 
snap of. perversity’s pivot. High heart 
ed youth and hoary age view with 
equally longing eye the thing prohibited. 
Tell a man kindly but firmly that it is 
his duty to himself and his family to 
take insurance; insist that he must not 
longer neglect it. He will acknowledge 
the duty, but will too often dally, in 
this mode of fulfilling it—perhaps even 
question the necessity of this kind 
of preparedness. But suggest to the 
same man six months later, after a 
serious illness, that his health is so 
impaired that he could not pass the 
medical test essential to getting insur- 
ance, and lo he yearns for this pro- 
tection with a yearning which shows 
his natural perversity and points to his 
earlier procrastination. 

We know a man whose favorite sports 
are checkers and chess who was cau- 
tioned by his physician to abstain from 
both tennis and golf because of a slight 
heart murmur. Though this man had 
never played either game, nor felt any 
desire to do so, when prohibited they 
appealed to him as cheese to the mouse. 
He never afterward saw golf club or 
tennis racquet without a mad longing 
to swing them. 

Preach prohibition and the throat 
parches with perversity. It is recalled 
that at a recent convention of life 
underwriters one of the speakers en- 
larged with scientific detail on the evils 
in the use of alcohol. He reviewed 
learnedly with careful precision its 
relative effect on young men and maid- 
ens, old men and children, men aged 
forty and women—well, of uncertain 
age—, on insurance men and— 


When an agent, conveniently seated 
at the end of a row, murmured softly 
to his companion, “Say, Bill, these 
scientific speeches are a little dry, 
ain’t they? I guess I’ve got to go and 
get a highhball!” 
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Hoffman Talks On 
League of Nations 


CANNOT CURB SOVEREIGNTY 


Menace Not Reckless Socialist or Vio- 
lent Anarchist, But Irresponsible 
Propagandist 


At the conclusion of a wonderfully 
illuminating address to the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, Frederick L. Hoffman, of 
The Prudential, said: 

The menace of autocracy and pater- 
nalism to this country is real and no 
longer an academic question. The 
conceptions of constitutional limita- 
tions, particularly of executive power, 
have, unhappily, become extremely 
hazy, and even among the otherwise 
well informed reckless theories of 
political and social changes are blind- 
ly accepted, as best illustrated by the 
ill-considered Manifesto for a “League 
of Free Nations Associations,” signed 
by nearly one hundred persons of 
more or less influence in public life. 
In this Manifesto a demand is made 
for equality in economic security on 
the basis of internationalism—what- 
ever that may mean. It is held that 
the price of secure nationality is some 
degree of internationalism and that it 
is to the interest of the entire world 
that every nation should attain its 
maximum economic development, pro- 
vided it does not prevent a similar de- 
velopment of other nations. This de- 
velopment, it is frankly conceded, 
“will involve a limitation of national 
sovereignty,” and it is anticipated that 
the proposed League “will demand the 
doing of the unprecedented things 
mentioned by President Wilson.” 

iBut regardless of any “demands” on 
the part of the League, no such unpre- 
cedented things will actually be done; 
for sovereignty is more than govern- 
ment, and sovereignty cannot be limit- 
ed or abridged by any action of the 
President, or of a Peace Tribunal, or 
even by Congress ‘itself. 


Majority Rules 


The authors of the Manifesto de- 
liberately deceived themselves when 
they assert that “all the principles 
outlined are merely an extension of 
the principles that have been woven 
into the fabric of our own national 
life.’ There is nothing in our Con- 
stitution or in our constitutional his- 
tory that justifies the assumption of 
an internationalism under which we 
would surrender our sovereignty to an 
International Commission or an Inter- 
national Government. There is noth- 
ing in our form of government which 
provides “a complete assurance against 
tyrannical treatment of minorities.” 
Ours is a government in which the 
majority rule, and that power cannot 
be abrogated even by a Constitutional 
amendment, which would be destruc- 
tive of the whole fabric of our political 
life. The political or economic devel- 
opment of other races is to us, and 
ever will be, a matter of secondary 
consideration. Thus no one man or 
any group of men can declare a set of 
new principles of government or poli- 
tics for the American people who have 
delegated no such powers to anyone, 
nor are ever likely to do so. The 
menace to our democracy and consti- 
tutional form of government is not the 
reckless socialist or the violent anar- 
chist, but the irresponsible propagan- 
dist engaged in the dissemination of 
wrongful, though plausible, theories or 
political and social reform, perilously 
near to treason as the giving of aid 
and comfort to the enemies of our Re- 
public. 


THE EASTERN 


Insurance Relations to 
Nation’s Development 


BY COMMISSIONERS’. PRESIDENT 


Life Insurance Most Democratic of All 
Democratic Institutions, Says 
Mr. Fairchild 


“Relationship of Life Insurance to 
the Development of Our Nation’ was 
the title of a paper read before the 
Life Presidents by Claude W. Fair- 
child, president of the Commissioners’ 
convention and insurance commission- 
er of Colorado. 

Taking as his text that the greater 
the prosperity of the people the less 
the unrest he called life insurance the 
most democratic of all democratic in- 
stitutions. 

It touches more lives and more in- 
terests than any other industrial fac- 
tor. Yet it is pertinent to inquire if 
this institution has actually made it- 
self felt and appreciated as it ought 
to be in the lives of all our people. Is 
there not too widespread a feeling that 
this great business is something that 


is foreign to them and their welfare? 
Is there not a basis for the suspicion 
that far too many look upon it as a 
gigantic venture largely controlled to 
the advantage of monied interests? 
Upon what opposite presumption can 
we explain the prevalence of that atti- 
tude which regards the business as an 
available and proper subject against 
which to legislate, even to its detri- 
ment? 


The Public’s Attitude 


Continuing Mr. Fairchild said: 

“I feel, therefore, that the greater 
obligation of the future demands a re- 
adjustment of attitude on the part of 
life insurance management and of the 
public, in order that this institution— 
the greatest of all constructive pow- 
ers—shall not be hampered in reach- 
ing its highest efficiency. The man- 
agement must emphatically reveal 
that the trust they direct comes from 
the many associated in a spirit of 
closer confidence and clearer under- 
standing of their true relationship—a 
more responsive system of co-opera- 
tion between the insurer and the in- 
sured, to the end that the interest of 
each shall be fully safeguarded and the 
benefit derived by both be of the 
greatest good to the public generally. 

“Your policyholders offer a fertile 
field for education on fundamental 
principles and ideals. Millions of men 
today know absolutely nothing of the 
character and aims of the management 
of the companies in which they are 
insured. Their sole relationship con- 
sists of a peremptory order to step up 
to the cashier and pay. They hear 
nothing from their companies except 
at the time a premium is due. Some 
companies, it is true, endeavor to keep 
in touch with their policyholders. 
There is need for wider development 
along this line. This work among 
policyholders has within it the germ of 
salvation that may smother the spark 
of ‘Bolshevism whose specter haunts 


RIGHT AGENTS 
GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 


an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Millions of Life Insurance 
Being Sold! 


By the Use of thee SHANBACHER 
INHERITANCE TAX CHARTS 


In the closing of most of the big lines to which 
the attention of the public has been directed dur- 
ing the past few months these charts have con- 


spicuously figured. 


Worth their ‘ 
insurance agent. 


‘weight in gold” to every live lite 


For information address 
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Sales Agents 


105 William Street, 


Europe today and is not wholly absent 


from our own national unrest. 


“T consider it not only your province 
but your duty, in behalf of those you 
represent, to study carefully the legis- 
lation proposed in the various states 


and in the nation. 


(Continued on page 25) 


of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


REAL MUTUALITY for 
nearly THREE-QUARTERS OF 
A CENTURY has characterized 
all Company activities to the 
advantage and satisfaction of 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 
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Assurance Company 


New York, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS LIFEINSURANCE 
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ILLINOIS 


com PANY 


WANTS. GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


| The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company | Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 
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J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 
and General Manager Agencies 


Against Government 
Civilian Insurance 


PAPER OF JESSE S. PHILLIPS 


Tells Federation That War Being Over 
U. S. Should Return Usurped 
Power to: Individuals 


Superintendent Phillips made a strong 
talk against government ownership ad- 
dressing the Insurance Federation at 
the Astor this week. He said the peo- 
ple have cheerfully complied with every 
request and demand of the Administra- 
tion which it deemed necessary to the 
prosecution of the war. * * * 


Now that hostilities have ceased and 
a permanent peace, we confidently 
hope, will soon be established, our peo- 
ple will be confronted with problems 
requiring judicious counsel, the wis- 

-dom of our best statesmen, and the 
thoughtful action and intelligent co- 
operation of our people, upon the 
proper solution of which will depend 
the future security of our American 
ideals and the preservation of liberty 
itself. This is no time for exploitation 
by the government of new theories or 
projects which have their origin, not in 
representative government of the peo- 
ple, but through the grace of autocratic 
power. 

(Continuing, he said: 

“Tt has been rumored in some quar- 
ters that the Federal government is to 
invade the field of insurance and fur- 
nish all kinds of insurance protection 
to its citizens, upon the .theory, I as- 
sume, that it can conduct same more ef- 
efficiently and at less cost than the pri- 
vate companies, notwithstanding the 
fact that wherever state or governmen- 
tal insurance has been tried, it has 
demonstrated the utter fallacy of this 
theory if the moneys. taken from the 
public treasury either in subventions 
or otherwise is charged as an operat- 
ing expense. The experience of these 
operations has conclusively proven that 
governmental management has not in- 
creased the efficiency of the service be- 
yond the point attained by privately 
operated concerns. 

“The government likewise properly 
entered the life insurance field as a 
war project, primarily because it im- 
paired the insurability of the men 
whom it called into military service. 

_ “It was highly proper for the gOv- 
ernment to supply its fighting men with 
this insurance protection and pay from 


Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 
That the NorTHERN AssuRANCE Company of Detroit, Michigan, 


has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 
surance ; 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 
CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


slogan is, and always has been, 


METHODS in its field work; 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE og st. vouis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 
Jt was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


f you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


MASSEY WILSON, President 


the public treasury all operating ex- 
penses in recognition of their patriotic 
services. No citizen can justly com- 
plain if it continues to furnish this pro- 
tection as a slight reward for the 
great sacrifices of these men in re- 
sponding to the call of their country. 
The extension of the plan to all civi- 
lians in normal times, in my judgment, 
is neither wise nor expedient. There 
would be absolutely no further justifi- 
cation for the public to bear the ex- 
tra burden thereby imposed. There is 
no authentic suggestion that such ac- 
tion is contemplated. A very recent 
press dispatch from Washington, how- 
ever, states somewhat significantly, 
that the authorities already have plans 
for a broadening of the scope of the 
insurance enterprise, and even goes so 
far as to state: 

“Out of the experience gained may 
eventually develop expansion of the 
government insurance to old age, to 
industrial and other forms of insur- 
ance in the opinion of officials who 
have studied the subject. 

“In the same statement it is claimed 
that the cost of government insurance 
will average twenty-five per cent. less 
than the private life insurance because 
the gyvernment will pay overhead ex- 
penses. 

“There is, I believe, no claim that 
this statement emanates from respon- 
sible government authority, but it 
nevertheless discloses the real senti- 
ment existing in certain quarters re- 
specting the extension of the scope of 
the governmental agencies into the do- 
main of insurance. The reason for the 
assumption of this extraordinary gov- 
ernmental power is the claim that the 
Federal state can furnish all classes 
of adequate insurance protection with 
a greater degree of safety and at less 
cost. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this scheme always provides 
that .the expense shall be paid from 
the public treasury, and if there is any 
failure on the part of those directly 
in charge of the project to collect from 
the insured ample rates to fulfill the 
obligations of the contract, this defi- 
ciency will likewise be made good from 
public funds. If private insurance 
companies are forcibly eliminated by 
the government by express provision 
of law or by the inability of such com- 
panies to compete with the state, be- 
cause of the latter’s exemption from 
expenses and taxation, it will impose 
a very great burden upon all of our 
citizens who must pay the taxes. Ex- 


-~penses of government activities can 


only be met by direct or indirect tax- 
ation and, in the last analysis, the 
public must pay the bill.” 


Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


other American life company? 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Office 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from you 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


next birthday to 60 years. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain 
anteed by State Endorsement. 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 


JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasur 
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Raise Question 
of State Rights 


HEARING ABOUT CANTONMENTS 


Phillips Asks if Government Took 
Insurance Which Discriminates 
Against Departmental Statutes 


A novel turn was given to a hearing 
by insurance commissioners at the Ho- 
tel Astor, Tuesday night, on workmen’s 
compensation insurance placed by the 
government with nine stock companies 
covering contractors of cantonments. 

The first rates made by the Bureau 
for these risks were unusually high be- 
cause of the rising wage scale, locals 
of some of the cantonments far re- 
moved from hospital accommodations, 
supposed character of construction. 
etc. The War Department accepted 
the rates under nrotest and finally after 
a. reduction of 40 ner cent. in the rates 
there was an arrangement made for 
a return of underwriting profits. 

Commissioner Hardison, chairman, 
explained that the commissioners had 
known little about this insurance in an 
official way, or of the conferences that 
the welfare committee of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau had had 
with renresentatives of the War De- 
rartment. “It seemed as Jone as there 
would be .some responsibility placed 
unon the commissioners in the way of 
supervision it was advisable to have 
those interested come and exvlain what 
the situation was,” he said. Among 
those vitally interested was the War 
Department, and so Colonel Evan Shel- 
by, who, represented the Department 
mostly in conferences with the under- 
writers, had been invited. 

There were also present many of the 
leading underwriters of the nation, also 
representatives of the Liberty Mutual 
which had recently made a deal to 
carry the insurance. ; 

Colonel Shelby Explains 


After Colonel Shelby had explained 
the Government’s attitude, and the fact 
that it was simply a question of the 
Government (which was not in compe- 
tition with private construction work) 
saving aS much money in insurance as 
possible an interesting lot of questions 
were asked chiefly about the rebate. 
Questions and answers in part follow: 

‘Superintendent Phillips: In making 
this insurance arrangement ‘did the 
Government give consideration to the 
question of discrimination between pol- 
icyholders? If the contractor for the 
Government were allowed this special 


privilege, and also the provision of a 
return. of part of the profits, if there 
be a profit, and exempted him from 
liability of assessment in case there 
be a loss, to that extent would there 
not be a discrimination among policy- 
holders of the company? 


Colonel Shelby: It is not a question 
of discrimination between policyhold- 
ers. We simply wanted to segregate 
contractors doing this war time work 
and save the government as much 
money as possible. 


Mr. Phillips: The Government would 
be favored as against other policyhold- 
ers of the company. The company 
would be paying back to the govern- 
ment—one _ policyholder — something 
which is not paid back to other policy- 
holders in case of profit. 

Colonel Shelby: The government 
war work is a distinct elass which has 
relation to no other class as it is not 
in competition with any other class. 

Mr. Phillips: All compensation in- 
surance is to a certain extent graded 
by classes and when the rate is fixed 
there is no provision ‘made of’ return 
to policyholders. We grant that the 
Government should be saved as much 
money as possible, but the question is 
whether or not a plain discrimination 
has not heen practiced under the stat- 
ute. The contract originally was for 
a fixed premium, Then a provision was 
made for a return of premium. Is that 
not a rebate under the law? 

Colonel Shelby did not think there 
was a rebate. John T. Stone, president 
of the Maryland Casualty, sharply crit- 
icised the insurance plan that had been 
put into effect. 


MEMBERSHIP METHODS VARY 


Secretary Sherman, of the Minnesota 
Federation, ‘Secretary Olsen, of TIlli- 
nois, and A. N. Wold, of Pennsylvania, 
advanced and defended three different 
formulae for membership campaigns 
at the round table meeting of State 
secretaries on Monday afternoon. Mr. 
Wold favored “mass psychology” and 
the enthusiastic contributions of a well 
conducted meeting. Mr. Olsen has 
gotten wonderful results from person- 
al contact with every new man and 
claims that his system not only saves 
time but induces a more lasting en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Sherman’s success as 
an organizer is based on quality rather 
than quantity which, he explained, 
was probably peculiar to Minnesota 
where, with the exception of the seven 
or eight cities, there were few full 
time insurance men the business be- 
ing handled through country bankers 
principally. 
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New Group Rates 
Adopted By Travelers 


FOR NON-HAZARDOUS CLASSES 


New Quotations Effective December 2 
—Minimum Extra Premiums for 
Certain Hazardous Occupations 


The Travelers has adopted the ‘S”. 


rate schedule for group life insurance 
for industries in standard or non- 
hazardous classifications. W. F. Cham- 
berlain is superintendent of the group 
division. 

On and after December 2, 1918, and 
until further notice, risks in the more 


hazardous classifications will be 
charged the “S” rate plus an extra 
premium of $1, $2 or $38, etc., per 


$1,000 insurance. Mr. Chamberlain in a 
letter to the field force: said: 

“On December 2, 1918, therefore, 
all former group life rate schedules 
of the Company will be withdrawn as 
far as new quotations are concerned. 
Previous quotations outstanding on 
December 2, 1918, may be continued 
until January 1, 1919, upon which date 
these rates will be withdrawn and the 
risk will be subject to rerating. 

“A schedule is attached herewith 
giving’ the minimum extra premiums 
which will be charged by the Travel- 
ers for certain of the more hazardous 
Classifications on and after December 


2 1918. Rates for certain hazardous 
industries not included in this list will 
be quoted upon application. It should 
be understood that these extra pre- 
miums are to be used only when the 
industry in question compares favor- 
ably with the average of risks im its 
particular classification. 


“The rates in the schedule attached 
should be used in solicitation as ten- 
tative rates only.” 


Minimum extra premiums for group life in+ 
surance for certain hazardous industries. Ef- 
fective for quotations on and after December 
2, 1918, and on all outstanding quotations 
January 1, 1919: ‘ 

Extra premium per 


$1,000 of insurance 
Industry an in addition to the 
“S” rate 
Quarries, surface mines, etc............ 2.00 


Erecting structural iron and steel build- 


ines anid: Vpradwes) 0p: sacs: 1s <siecaiseprenee 5.00 
Manufacture of heavy acids............. 2.00 
(Carbolic, hydrochloric, hydrocyanic, 
hydrofluoric, nitric, picric, prussic, 
sulphuric, sulphurous, etc.) 
Manufacture of paints and pigments 
(ars) ik Ae tee See 5 Ske eh 1.00 
Fertilizers—manufacturing ............+5 1.00 
(The hazard varies largely according 
to the nature of the fertilizer manu- 
foctured. The making of bone fer- 
tilizers is an industry in which a 
higher extra should probably be 
charged.) 
Poisonous and corrosive gases.......... 1.00 
Explosive—manufacturing Probably 
not insurable 
PAGE TERY? Mis States tie alo snip @'a:a die ahevayne aiatopsiaoVaavacd teats $2.00 
Glass PACEOLLES, Berle wieteleress sictsioterae\ccctere ia ae 2.00 
Lime. cement and gypsum...........0.. 1.00 
Marble and stone yards.........sssccses 2.00 
Hat factories: (Glekb) i sciacctasnctiiserees pater 1.00 
Furriers—Feather workers ...........+++ 2.00 
Slaughter and packing houses and stock- 
Viatdsy Cas.Acmtee mata oismeitelvete cles oierele) eles 1.00 
Tron foundries ea kisses et cleuleGete hie oats teeiee Varies 
(It is not intended that*this extra 
should be charged for an automobile 
factory, for example, with foundry at- 
tached. In such a risk the number of 
employes engaged in the**foundry 
would not warrant an extra premium 
for the whole risk. The extra is to 
ibe charged for risks where foundry 
work is the principal occupation. A 
risk with 40 to 75 per cent. of the 
emploves engaged in foundry and fur- 
nace work should be charged $1.00 
while a risk with over 75 per cent. 
should be charged $2.00.) 
Shipbuilding—Steel and wood........... 1.00 
Smelting and refining. no mining....... 1.00 
Steel foundrves, (ender. cade ach aden es anear 2.00 
RSE Oe CAITR. seo ends stostelMole neste’: ate k Nome 2.00 
(A risk in which 60 per cent. or 
more of the emploves are engaged in 
steel foundries and rolling mills and 
around iron and steel furnaces should 
be classified under these headings.) s 
Latitleries Mops secures caveeineestseetels's fale ssn el) 


War Cripples Being 
Made Into Producers 


ARMLESS AND LEGLESS RACES 


Idea That Disabilities Are Necessarily 
Permanent Being Dissipated By 
Red Cross Institute 


How war cripples are to be rehabili- 
tated is told to The Eastern Under- 
writer by Mrs. James Symmers of the 
publicity department of the Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, New York. 

Human wastage of former wars was 
looked upon as inevitable and the 
crippled soldier injured in defense of 
his country as a rule lived out his 
days on a small pension or was sup- 
ported by charity. In this war, all this 
is changed and the basic idea is one 
of construction. The cripple is now 
equipped with substitutes for legs or 
arms and trained so that he can take 
his place in the industrial world as a 
capable worker. 

In the wake of destruction incident 
to warfare a new system of rehabilita- 
tion and re-education has been devel- 
oped. France alone has one hundred 
and three institutions listed as provid- 
ing rehabilitation for mutiles de la 
querre. England, Canada, Italy and 
Belgium are retraining those disabled 
in the war and the United States has 
made provision for our men. 

According to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act recently enacted by 
Congress those disabled by the naval 
and military forces of the United States 
have been placed under the joint au- 
thority of the Surgeon General of the 
Army and the Federal Beard for Voca- 
tional Education. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral has jurisdiction from the time the 
person is injured until he is restored 
to good physical condition, wh. he 
receives his honorable dischar™ °’~m 
the service. The Federal Boaru men 
offers him vocational re-education and 
training which will enable him to re- 
turn to useful active employment and 
the United States Employment Service 
will co-operate in finding him work. 

Opportunity For Many 

The training which will be begun 
during convalescence encourages a 
hopeful outlook upon the future which 
is the most valuable aid to the phy- 
sician’s skill. Hach man represents an 
individual problem and each problem 
must be carefully studied. Some men 
may go back to their old work and 
even their old jobs. Others will be 
forced to find a new occupation. The 
man who has had a desire or inclina- 
tion towards some special line where 
training would be required now has his 
chance. For this class even a physical 
handicap may not bar the door to op- 
portunity. They will be equipped with 
the necessary practical training to en- 
ter the field of their choice. While 
men are taking the special courses, 
compensation will be allowed them and 
the allowance will be paid their fam- 
ilies precisely as if they were still in 
active service. 

An excellent plan has been adopted 


Woodsmen and loggers.............-s.008 


1.00 
Lead and zine (excluding mining) 
manufacturing of articles from....... 1.00 
Electric light and power and gas....... 1.00 
Electric and street railroads........... 1.00 
(With regard to a company operating 
a light and power plant together with 
an electric and street railroad, the 
governing classification should be de- 
termined by the class in which the 
majority of the employes are engaged.) 
Livery stables, bus, cab, truck, transfer $1.00 
Steam railroads ...... Petate eirislewissnoishacelvierthne 2.00 
Subway and elevated railroads.......... 2.00 
WOlECON ites tke Pec aici tive lise shove Sis, 3.0 wsetebs 3.00 
Firemen J... checewemewsecteeccsses coors cre 3.00 
JiGe VEOMPANIEG semmsam uaa e ss cliedrel ins +0004 2.00 


(Manufacturing, harvesting, 


storing 
and delivering.) 


ELEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Manager Wight Announces List of 
Companies Joining Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents 


The following-named companies have 
been elected to membership in the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
by unanimous vote of the executive 
committee: 

Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton. Mass.; Manufacturers Life Insur- 
ance Company, Toronto, Ont., Can.; 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 


‘Company, Springfield, Mass.; The Mu- 


tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J.; National Life Insurance 
Company, Montpelier, Vt.; The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn.; The 
Provident Life and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, Worcester, Mass. 


This increases the membership of the 
Association to 39 companies. 


at the Hnglish hospital at Roehamp- 
ton. Each man as he enters has a 
leaflet placed in his hands giving full 
instructions as to the facilities offered 


for attaining proficiency in _ skilled 
trades. Legless students may be seen 
busily engaged at typewriting and 


other cripples at work on the trade of 
their choice. During eighteen months 
the Roehampton hospital has placed 
in profitable employment 1,294 men, 
2,037 men have been returned to their 
former employment and 2,783 men have 
been fitted for practical life and turned 
over to local employment committees. 


Genuine One Leg Race 


One soldier who had lost an arm 
could use a spade very efficiently. He 
was also an expert at cricket and golf. 
Another soldier with an artificial leg 
from his hip down ran a foot race with 
an armless but two-legged soldier and 
did not lose the race. Mechanical de- 
vices have been invented far superior 
to the old fashioned artificial arm or 
leg and a man fitted with these can 
do almost any kind of work. 


The patients at Roehampton hos- 
pital were all young, bright-faced Eng- 
lish lads, apparently happy, talking 
cheerfully of the future and delighted 
with the fact that they were not more 
seriously injured than the loss of one 
or more of their limbs. The individual 
problem of each soldier’s re-education 
received careful attention. The first 
thing to be considered is the physical 
handicap, second, inclination, previous 
experience and general adaptability and 
third, demand for labor and chances 
of employment in that particular fiéld. 


Adult Trained Also 


The Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men, of New York City, 
offers instruction to cripples in six in- 
door trades which seem not only cap- 
able of immediate practical application, 
but are peculiarly adapted to a wide 
range of individual needs. They are 
artificial limb making, printing, jewelry 
making, mechanical drafting, oxy- 
acetylene welding and moving picture 
operating. Besides the training of in- 
dustrial cripples, the Institute through 
its Employment Bureau has placed 
hundreds of men in positions. 


It must be remembered that the 
training of an adult is different from 
the training of a young person. It is 
short and intensive and represents a 
greater economy of time. The adult 
usually feels an added responsibility 
and aids by industry and application. 
For the rehabilitated soldier there is a 
double hope, he may not only learn to 
help himself in the narrow and per- 
sonal sense, but he may still know the 


- joy of service. 


Group Policy on Ship 
Building Corporation © 


GOVERNMENT ORGAN COMMENT > 


“Emergency Fleet News” Says Aetna’s 
Contract Reduces Labor Turnover 
to Minimum 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation’s 


paper the “Emergency Fleet News” de- — 


votes more than a column in its cur- 
rent issue to the sighificance of the 
group policy on the New York Ship- 

building Corporation, Camden, N. J., by 
the Aetna Life. 

Labor turnover at the plant has been 
reduced to a minimum by the establish- 
ment of a system of group insurance, 
says the “Emergency Fleet News.” 
Under this system insurance of $500 is 
given each worker for one year of serv- 
ice, and $100 for each year thereafter 
for seventeen years, making a total 
insurance of $2,200. The policy of a 
worker becomes void the minute he 


leaves the employ of the company. To 
date twenty-six claims, aggregating 
$33,900, have been paid. The system 
according to the officials of the com- 
pany, has stabilized labor to a remark- 
able degree. The insurance policy is 
an asset which they do not care to 
abandon. The article continues: 


12,372 Men Employed 


In July, 1917, when the plant of the 
New, York Shipbuilding Corporation 
was confronted with the problem of 
expanding and increasing its working 
force from 5,150 to 12,372 men, the offi- 
cials of the,company became intensely 
interested in the matter of industrial 
relations. 

The first problem was one of trans- 
portation. In July, 1917, there were 
cnly eight or ten rickety trolley cars 
available to transport more than 5,000 
workers to and from their labors at 
tne plant. It was plain to Chairman 
Hiward N. Hurley, of the United States 
Shipping Board, that such inadequate 
service would break down altogether 
when the working force was increased 
to more than 12,000. He recommended 
immediate action. A trolley loop was 
built and dozens of new cars placed in 
service. Twenty-five crews were picked 
from the yard to run these cars so 
that the burden of increased man-pow- 
er would be taken from the trolley com- 
pany. In addition to the trolley service 
five special trains for workers were 
placed in service on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Housing Problems 


With the transportation problems set- 
tled satisfactorily, the Corporation now 
turned to the matter of housing these 
thousands of additional workers who 
were to come to the plant. With the 
aid of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the plant 
built a model city on waste land not 
far from the shipbuilding plant. This 
model city has 2,000 buildings, includ- 
ing stores and schools. It has a model 
sewage and lighting system, and, fig- 
uring on an average of five persons to 
a house, will accommodate in the 
neighborhood of 10,000 persons. The 
city, which has been named “Yorkship 
Village,’ will be ready for occupancy 
in a few days, 


The Corporation next turned its at- 
tention to the matter of eating arrange- 
ments at the plant. It was discovered 
that workmen who did not bring their 
lunches depended at noon time for 
their meal upon hucksters stationed at 
the gates of the plant. This food was 
not prepared or served under the best 
sanitary conditions and there was a de- 
cided falling off in the efficiency of 
workmen who partook of this sort of 
focd, 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


————:?:?"]}]}======"$3=SSS][]]s_—— === A 


Under the head of 
“Why Bother About 
the Contract?” the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, 
in its Home Office 
publication, gives several excellent ex- 
amples to show that the contract is 
something to consider most carefully 
in buying insurance. It cites one case 
of an insured who died October 11, 1918. 
He was a young farmer only 21 years 
of age, with the expectation of living 
40 years, when he took out policy 
333,705 for $1,000 through the Olean 
agency on May 29, 1917. He paid one 
premium of $28.23. 

He didn’t pay the second, but let the 
policy lapse May 29, 1918. He was one 
of the victims of the influenza and died 
October 11, after an illness of ten days. 
A young civil engineer 25 years old 
when he took out two policies, 337,241 
and 337,242, for $2,500 each through, 
our Albany agency; one bore date of 
August 19, 1917, the other January 19, 
1917. He paid one premium of $55.95 
on each and policy 333,241 lapsed Au- 


Should Bother 
About The 
Contract 


gust 19, 1918. The insured died of 
pneumonia September 29, at Camp 
Devens. 


Here’s where the difference begins: 
At the end of the first year both of 
these policies, like other Phoenix 
Mutual policies, had placed to their 
credit a dividend. ‘The insured did not 
take his dividend in cash; the Com- 
pany did not keep it. What became 
of it? The Company applied the divi- 
dend as a net premium to keep the in- 
Surance in force for as long a period 
as the amount of the dividend was suf- 
ficient, which meant insurance for a 
year and a half for the payment of one 
premium. 

And here’s the ditference to the bene- 
. ficiaries—a check for $1,004 in one case 
and a check for $2,510 in the other as 
against a letter informing them the 
policies were of no value. 

* * * 


The greatest war the 
world has ever known 
is over, says Fred 
Merrill, general agent 
of the State Mutual 
Life, Buffalo, N. Y. This country and 
our Allies are now rejoicing that the 


Peace— 
Its Effect 
On Business 


terrible conflict has been brought to © 


a victorious end, but we now have con- 
fronting us the problems of readjust- 
ment. It is not the purpose of this 
article to go into the details of these 
problems, but to speak of the effect 
upon the business of life insurance. 

All of us know ‘that there has been 
great prosperity in the United States 
during the past three years—what 
might be called “War Prosperity”; and 
now that the war is over, many people 
believe that this prosperity will cease 
and believe that the many big plants 
erected for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing war munitions will discharge their 
men and will board up the windows, 
and that we are in for a period of 
hard times. It is my understanding 
that most of the war contracts will be 
carried out, even though war is over 
and it will take months and probably 
a year or more to complete many of 
the contracts; meanwhile our govern- 
ment and the business men of the 
country will gradually shift over to 
regular .business and this will be ac- 
complished with very little, if any, dis- 
turbance. I have already heard of a 
local concern manufacturing tools, that 
has received a flood of orders in the 
past forty-eight hours and the man- 
ager of this business says his only 
worry iis securing enough labor to meet 
the demand. 

All of us know there are many things 


considered necessities of life that are 
difficult to purchase today and this con- 
dition will gradually change and man- 
ufacturers will be busier than ever be- 
fore. Already the Government has 
given permission to the automobile 
factories to begin the manufacture of 
pleasure cars, not to an unlimited ex- 
tent, but to approximately 75 per cent. 
of their normal production. Practically 
every large city has refrained from 
public improvements for the past year 
and a half and no permits have been 
issued by the Government to construct 
factories, office buildings or homes, ex- 
cept for.war needs. It has been esti- 
mated there is need of 700,000 homes 
in the large centers of population. 
This means steel, lumber and all other 
construction supplies that have been 
used practically for war work only, 
will gradually be used for peace work 
and that every industry will have its 
hands full for a long time to meet the 
requirements of the country. 


Life insurance salesmen should be 
optimists, notwithstanding they meet 
more expressions of pessimlism than 
any other class of salesmen. Our busi- 
ness brings us in close contact with 
all classes of people—wage earners, 
salaried men, merchants, manufac- 
turers, bankers and professional men; 
and it is doubtful if any class of men 
have to contend wiitth various opinions 
any more than life insurance sales- 
men. 


None of us should believe in foolish 
optimism; but if we will only keep in 
mind that life insurance is needed 
under all conditions and will talk its 
need and its value and not permit the 
pessimist to influence us; but on the 
contrary endeavor to change his opin- 
ion, we will find that we will be suc- 
cessful in helping to create a spirit of 
optimism. 

You are going to meet the type of 
mian who put you off in July 1914 be- 
cause he read in the papers the possi- 
bility of a Huropean war; who would 
not buy after the war started because 
he saw nothing ahead but business 
troubles; and when war prosperity 
came in 1915, would not purchase be- 
cause he did not believe it would last; 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
It is first in the world in amount of 

insurance in force. ...$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 

in America in the number of its 


DOliciesa. OM. vate eehees Ue 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
Ma nc CREEL eae Bo ee $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
im insurance in force in 1917 
Bhdinio-s- Susie Vee eee O. $453,749,902 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
mcome ini 1917, Fe... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savin 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


Sa 


and when we entered the war, he was 
certain that we would go bankrupt and 
that he would not be able to pay his 
premiums, and so on. Now that peace 
has come, this same type will tell you 
he is not going to buy until conditions 
are more settled. He has completed 
his circle and will start around again; 
and there are thousands of such people 
who go through life finding excuses for 
not carrying adequate insurance pro- 
tection. 


Any right thinking life insurance 
agent can look over the past four years 
with a great deal of pride in the 
achievements of jJife insurance com- 
panies. During this period there has 
been times when the only investments 
one owned that stood for 100 per cent. 
value was his life insurance. 


Life insurance has been purchased 
in larger amounts the past four years 
than ever before. It has received rec- 
ognition by the banker, business and 
professional men as never before. The 
action of the government in insuring 
men in the service and of practically 
recognizing $10,000 of insurance as a 
minimum, has raised the standard of 


What An Agent Wants 


A Company whose name, everywhere a household word, 
is his best introduction. Prestige is a door-opener, and age 


and size are impressive. 


Policies that are unexcelled. 


Big dividends. Streng”) 


and safety that need no demonstration. Unsurpassed ser- 
vice to policyholders—the thing that makes solid patrons 


out of first-time customers. 


The Oldest Company in America! Come with it and you 
will stay with it and it will stay with you. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


protection and caused those who have 
stayed at home to think. 

The calamity howlers will be on the 
job—in fact, are already busy; but the 
man who maintains a high morale, who 
gets the right point of view and works 
and uses well directed efforts, has 
nothing to worry about, so far as 
volume of business is concerned. 

It has been said many times that 
ours is not a business of seasons and 
that it is affected less than any other 
iine by conditions and we certainly 
have had proof of this during the most 
trying period that people of this day 
have ever known. 


R. L. Cox’s Paper 


(Continued from page 7) 

great incentive to move him to do his 
share and perhaps a little more of the 
world’s work; that-no spur quite equals 
the rights which arise in and flow from 
the private ownership of property. 
The new idea seems to assume that 
spurs for the individual are no longer 
needed other than such as are afforded 
by the consciousness of a duty well per- 
formed. Supporters of the latter prop- 
osition seem to see men not as they are 
but as they ought to be. It is my feel- 
ing that ‘the disturbance of our daily 
affairs (otherwise known as ‘busi- 
ness’) by the great war has brought 
to most men an overpowering desire to 
return to the pre-war normal life and 
that our anathemas will not be directed 
hereafter at business as a whole but 
only at its evils amd excesses. Indi- 
vidual success will be awarded approv- 
al—not condemnation. The social or- 
ganism shall be relegated to a place 
indicated by Phillips Brooks when he 
said: ‘Society does not exist for itself 
but for the individual, and man goes 
into it not to lose but to find himself,’ 
We shall come then to realize that the 
great product of business, Big and lit- 
tle, is not its material output, but men, 
industrious, independent, self-reliant, 
responsibie, growing, human beings. 
Business is an ever4present and an all- 
embracing force. Among the business 
institutions of the world which stimu- 
late prudent living and right acting on 
the part of its patrons, none occupies 
a higher place than life insurance.” 


MANAGING AUTO DEPARTMENT 
Wilbur Thirkield has been appointed 
by Russell, Scott & Ziegler, manager 
of their automobile department. Mr. 
Thirkield is a thoroughly experienc 
automobile underwriter. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Insurance men who almost alone 
have been fighting the battle of indi- 
vidual rights against government Own- 
ership have suddenly found enlisted 
on their side some of the leading pub- 
lic men of the nation by reason of the 
entrance of the government ownership 
in politics via agitation over 


issue 
turning the railroads back to their 
owners. (Charles H. Hughes, one of 


the most acute minds in America, has 
come into the arena as a defender of 
private ownership and in a speech at 
Columbia University this week he 
made these points: 


“There is just as much danger to 
our prosperity in undue decentraliza- 
tion as in over-centralization. Take 
our railroads as an example. We 
must have a plan of regulation which 
will permit sound credit and growth, 
which will stabilize securities and of- 
fer inducements for investment, while 
insuring adequate service at reason- 
able rates. Regulation which does not 
promote efficiency is self-condemned; 
and with respect to interstate car- 
riers, State lines are not economic 
lines. Congress should provide, as it 
has power to provide,—aside from war 
powers—a comprehensive plan of 
regulation with relation to districts 
corresponding to the broad divisions 
of actual operations, and the entire 
field of activities of interstate carriers 
should be covered appropriately by 
recognition of the inter-dependence of 
through and local rates, and of the 
interblending of operations in the con- 
duct of interstate and local business, 
so that in the exercise of the domi- 
nant power of Congress for the pro- 
tection of interstate commerce, all 
- conflicting regulations would be avoid- 
ed and the basis of efficiency secured. 


“Ts it not entirely possible to main- 
tain governmental supervision which 
will give reasonable opportunity for 
aoing reasonable things instead of 
seeking to maintain rules of conduct 
which shackle American enterprise? 
Neither labor nor the general public 
gains anything from denying free 
scope to honest business, and to se- 
cure this legitimate freedom it should 
be the function of Government to pro- 
vide intelligent supervision which will 
aim at the detection and punishment 
of abuses and not at the crippling of 
opportunities rightly used. 


“The question of Government owner- 
ship and operation is, after all, a se- 
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verely practical one. Of course, there 
are those whose interests lie simply in 
extending the activities of Government 
so as to embrace all industry and who 
are endeavoring to proceed along what 
they conceive to be the line of the 
least resistance in trying to keep ia 
Government hands in time of peace 
what has been taken temporarily by 
reason of the exigencies of war. The 
instinct of the American people I be- 
lieve can be trusted to thwart the in- 
sidious plans of these enemies of lib- 
erty, who if given their way would 
not stop short of tyranny which, what- 
ever name it might bear, would leave 
little room for preference as compared 
with Prussianism. Passing the ambi- 
tions—which are not to be ignored—of 
these pseudo democrats, the question 
of the Government ownership and oper- 
ation of railroads and other instrumen- 
talities of communication is really one 
of efficiency and political control. So 
far as investment is concerned, it will 
exist in either case. Whether corpo- 
rate bonds and stocks, or the fair 
value of the properties in Government 
bonds with guaranteed returns are 
held. makes little difference from the 
standpoint of investment. Perhaps the 
latter might be preferred by many. 
The important question is not that of 
investment. It goes deeper and touches 
the service to the public and the 
soundness of our political life.” 


The satisfaction that was evinced 
over the President’s talk before Con- 
gress an Monday when he said that he 
had not made up his mind about re- 
turning the railroads to the companies 
—his remarks causing railroad stocks 
to rise several points—had something 
of a damper put upon them by the 
interpretation of the speech made by 
the defeated James Hamilton Lewis, 
who is popularly regarded as having 
the confidence of Mr. Wilson. Sena- 
tor. Lewis gave this interpretation of 
the talk: “The railroads should be 
owned by the Government, but should 
be operated privately.” 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


D. P. Kingsley Favors Anglo-Saxon Pact 
Instead—Speech at the Economic 
Club 


Darwin P. Kingslev, president of the 
New York JLife, told members of the 
Economic Club, meeting at the Hotel 
Astor a few nights ago, that he op- 
posed a League of Nations and advo- 
cated a post-bellum federation of the 
Anglo-Saxon world. The New York 
“World” quotes his talk in part as fol- 
lows: 

‘Tf I understand what President Wil- 
son means by freedom of the seas— 
and I sometimes wonder if any one 
knows what he means—Great Britain 
will never accept it. 


“Great Britain cannot accept it. As 
a consequence, the basis of grave dif- 
ferences between Britain and ourselves 
is likely to be laid down at the peace 
table. Already the question of the rela- 
tive size of the British navy and our 
navy is being mooted. We probably 
soon shall have a larger merchant fleet 
than Great Britain has. Necessarily, 
we shall plan to protect it. 

“On the other hand, the British Hm- 
pire, from its very nature, cannot let 
her navy be less than the navy of any 
other nation. The contest in sea pow- 
er that went on so long. between Great 
Britain and Germany and finally cul- 
minated in this war is apparently about 
to be transferred to the British Em- 
pire and the United States. Could any- 
thing be more stupid?” 

Henry Morgenthau, president of the 
club, presided. at the meeting. 
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R. W. STEVENS 


R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life; Frederick W. Fuller, of 
the Equitable in Springfield, Mass.; and 
Burton Mansfield, Commissioner of 
Connecticut, were speakers at the 
banquet of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York at the Ark- 
wright Club on Wednesday night. Mr. 
Stevens is also the editor of the 
‘Tllinois Bulletin,” which is being quot- 
ed all over the world by trade pub- 
lications. The articles which Mr. 
Stevens writes and has published in 
red, green and black ink are among 
the best written in this business, and 
would be read just as generally if he 
used more black ink. The only fauit 
that The Hastern Underwriter can find 
with Mr. Stevens is that he insists upon 
quoting another editor every week. 
It may be that this particular editor 
has the supreme merit over all his 
fellows that entitles him to the dis- 
tinction of being reproduced so often 
by Mr. Stevens, or it may be that the 
Illinois Life executive finds him a 
corking good partner at bridge or 
golf. 

* % * 


John A. Morrison and Charles H. 
Burras, two Chicago casualty insurance 
men, who are among the principal 
cogs in the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents’ machine, 
told insurance men here this week that 
they had organized a Pure English 
Club. What consummate nerve of two 
natives of Chicago where culture is 
pronounced to rhyme with vulture in- 
stead of calling it in simple, natural 
lingo, “culchaw”; where they speak of 
eating to-may-toes instead of to-maw- 
toes, and where Gertie Murphy is pro- 
nounced Gertie Murphy instead of 
Goity Moiphy, as in the case of some 
of our Second Avenue set. No one but 
Chicagoese would think of forming a 
Pure English Club, but mayhap it is 
on the principle that to the pure all 
things are pure. 


W. G. Curtis, treasurer of the In- 
surance Federation, told some casual- 
ty men at the Hotel Astor, that the 
circulation of ‘The Federation News,” 
which is to accept advertising, will be 
35,000. ‘This is three times or more 
as much as the circulation of Bert 
Weed’s “Independent”; it is more than 
twice as many copies as is circulated 
by the various publications, including 
charts and ‘year books of A. L. J. 
Smith; and is almost as much as the 
circulation—in some weeks—of Frank- 


lin Webster’s “Insurance Press.” Ag 
the object of “The Federation News” 
is to make money we wonder what 
Treasurer Curtis will say when he re- 
ceives his bills for print paper on 
a circulation of 35,000. The fraternals 
are now included in the live Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts. There are 800, 
000 members of these fraternals. Are 
all of them to get the “Federation 
News”? 
* * * 

Mrs. L. C. Fletcher, of Detroit, rep- 
resented Kansas at the Federation 
meeting in New York. She was the 
only woman delegate. No, she is not 
an insurance woman but she has a 
real talent for organization, what she 
terms a grounding in the business and 
a strong attachment for it. Her hus- 
band, “Lou” Fletcher needs no intro- 
duction to insurance men. The Fed- 
eration situation in Kansas was a pe- 
culiarly difficult one and Mrs. Fletcher 
has handled it in a manner beyond the 
highest expectations of the Federatio 
managers. : 

* + * 

I. William Brill and Charles |. Scott 
have been appointed general agents of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, with offices 
at 416 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Mr. Brill has been an active life in- 
surance man for years, and was for- 
merly with Northwestern Mutual Life. 
Mr. Scott was sales manager for C. T. 
Silver, the most prominent automobile 
sales agent of New York City. A 
“house-warming” will be given by Brill 
& Scott at their offices on Saturday 
noon, December 14. 

* * * 

Geo. C. Fritz, who has been appointed 
manager of the burglary insurance de- 
partment of the Maryland Casualty, is 
a burglary insurance underwriter of 
long experience, having served fourteen 
years in this special field while with 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
and for a considerable time he has 
been assistant manager of the burglary 
department of that company. 

* * * 

Lewis Hier Ryan, 94%4-pound son of 
Lewis F. Ryan and Mrs. Ryan, arrived 
at the family home in Syracuse on 
November 27, 1918. If he follows in 
parental footsteps he will in due course 
become an assistant adjuster of the 
Travelers, which position his father oc- 
cupies at this present time. 

* * * 

C. W. Bailey, president of the Amer- 
ican of Newark, is receiving condol- 
ences because of the death of his son, 
Lieutenant Bailey, who died bravely ii 
an offensive on French soil. ; 

* * * 

Henry L. Rosenfeld, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, will deliver an 
address on group insurance to Colum- 
bia University insurance course stu- 
dents this afternoon. 

* * cd 

Philip W. Alexander, who was ad- 
vertising and publicity manager for the 
Fireman’s Fund, has entered the gen- 
eral publicity field in San Francisco. 

* * * 


Mark T. McKee, of the Insurance 
Federation, attended the conventions 
at the Astor this week in his uniform. 
He is a lieutenant in the Chemical War- 
fare division. 


L. F. Goule, secretary of the National 
Liberty, died from an apoplectic stroke 
this week. 


WESTERN MERGER 
The Merchants National, Chicago, 
and the Bankers’ & Merchants’ Fire, 
Minneapolis, have merged under the 
name of the Western Alliance. 
* * * 
The Columbian National, of Detroit, 
has been admitted to West Virginia. 
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Organization Plan 
of Excelsior Fire 


WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK 


Complete List of Business Men, Bank- 
ers, Public Men and Lawyers 
on Board 


Considerable interest is being taken 
by insurance men in the new Excelsior 
Fire Insurance Comypany, which is be- 
ing organized in Syracuse with $2,000,- 
000 capital, and a surplus of $100,000, 
which expects to start business Janu- 
ary 1. Instead of securing small groups 
of capitalists, as is usually the case in 
organizing a new company, the organi- 
zation committee formed a trust fund 
under the name of the Eureka Fire 
Insurance Company for the sale of 
stock, giving the stock a wide distri- 
bution. There are about 800 subscrib- 
ers so far, in territory bounded by the 
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pany, and director of the National bank 
of Syracuse, Syracuse; Ray B. Smith, 
attorney, president of the Syracuse 
Press, Inc., and the Salina Paper com- 
pany, _Syracuse;- Theodore Foster, 
treasurer of the Foster Box Board 
company, Utica; W. H. Start, wholesale 
grocer, Utica; G. H. Niles, cashier of 
the Oneida County National bank, 
Utica; L. C. De Cant, manufacturer, 
Watertown. 
R. B. Smith Chief Organizer. 

Ray B. Smith, chairman of the organ- 
ization committee, will be president of 
the company. He was a clerk in the 
State Senate in 1894 and 1895, assist- 
anit clerk and clerk of the Assembly 
from 1898 to 1911 and a member of the 
constitutional. convention of 1915. He 
has been counsel for important legis- 
lative committees, including commit- 
tees which worked on Greater New 
York and second-class charter bills. 


BANKERS ALTER COMPANY NAME 


Bankers and Merchants To Be Bank- 
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i; -ruHe AUTOMOBILE _ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


St. Lawrence River on the north, Sche- ers and Shippers Instead—Clnanges FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 
nectady on the west, and Binghamton In Board Probable TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 
on the south. Subscriptions to date RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
total about $300,000, and 4 per cent. It has been decided to change tho PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
interest is allowed on payments during name of the newly formed Bankers HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
the period of organization. & Merchants Insurance Co. to the 
: : CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
Board of Governors. Bal ee ee urance Co. It FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


is believed that this change was effect- 
ed because of the large shipping in- 
terests backing the new company. It 
is also reported that several changes 


The new company has a board of 
governors composed of seventy repre- 
sentative citizens residing in the cities 
and villages where stock has been sold. 
These governors have just held a meet- 
ing in Syracuse and selected the fol- 
lowing board of directors: 

Clayton R. Lusk, State senator and 
attorney, Cortland; H. S. Getman, 

- pbuilding and loan association secretary 
ee tal ong president of the National Association 
mission merchant, Gloversville: Danie] Of Insurance Agents, would address the 
Strobel, president of the West Canada Federation at the Hotel Astor this 
Lumber company and the Newport week was unauthorized, according to 
Light and Power company, Herkimer: representatives of the National Asso- 
Albert A. Copley, member of Assembly, ciation. Mr. Allen did not attend the 
imsurance and real estate, Lowville; meeting: \ 
C. H. Latham, retired merchant, Nor- 
wich; James Moore, secretary-treas- MERENNANSREADS A PAPER 
urer of the Burt Olney Canning com- D. R. McLennan, of Marsh & Mc- 
pany and director of the Madison Uennman, read a paper this week before 
County Trust company, Oneida; John the Building Materials section of the 
H. Brown, president of the Madison Chamber of Commerce of the United 
County Trust Company, Oneida; Fred States, at the convention of the cham- 
M. Moore, department store, Richland; ber in Atlantic City. Mr. McLennan 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


in the board of directors of the Bank- 
ers & Shippers will probably be made 
effective at the next meeting of that 
body. 


ALLEN DID NOT SPEAK. 
The announcement that HK. M. Allen, 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. 
binders given. 


Immediate telegraphic 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


E. Eugene Lay, executor of the Lay es- has been one of the $1 a year insurance 19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 

tate, Seneca Falls; H. B. Cutter, capi- Men who did good work for the gov- NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
. este nm i e@ war. 

talist, Seneca Falls; Ralph R. Brown, ernment during the 901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

manufacturer, South Otselic; Charles DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


M. Bedell, merchant and director of the MUTUAL FOR WAREHOUSEMEN 
City bank, Syracuse; George O. Daw- A number of moving van and storage | 


“‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


son, contractor, Syracuse; William T. warehouse people are working on the 
Klink, coal dealer, Syracuse; Robert formation of a mutual company to 
Dey, president of Dey Bros. & Com- write fire and automobile risks. 


THE | 
MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc. 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc. 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Assets 
Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


Reserve 
Capital 
SSUEDIGIS Hawes fe. 0 ae 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


PROFIT INSURANCE 


A Description By C. C. Dominge and 
W. O. Lincoln in Their New Book 
on Underwriting 


In their new book on ‘Fire Insurance 
Inspection & Underwriting” published 
by the Spectator Company, Messrs. C. 
C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, of the 
Great American, give the following 
definition of profit insurance: 

“Insurance on profits may be written 
under two or more forms, which may 
be principally described as ‘per diem’ 
and ‘per cent.’ Per diem profit insur- 
ance is generally used where only a 
very small stock of merchandise is 
carried. Percentage profit insurance 
in this case is not acceptable to most 
companies as can be readily seen from 
the following example: A cafe has a 
$1,000 stock; 50 per cent. profit would 
be $500. If fire ensues with a total 
loss the companies must pay $500, 
whereas if policy was written under 
the ‘per diem’ form with an amount 
of $500 at $20 a day profit it would 
be 25 days before the total amount of 
insurance would be used up and the 
chances are that the premises would 
be in working order before the 25 day 
period terminated. 

“Per cent. profit insurance is the 
most commonly used and should al- 
ways follow the stock adjustment. Hx- 
treme care should be exercised in writ- 
ing this class of insurance as many 
brokers’ forms read company shall be 
liable for a loss of profits equal to, say, 
20 per cent. or 25 per cent. of the value 
of merchandise insured. With this form 
the stock may only suffer a 1 per cent. 
fire loss and yet the company would be 
obliged to pay a 20 per cent. profit 
loss. The form should read that the 
loss would be a certain per cent. of 
the value of the damaged merchandise 
(not the value of the merchandise in- 
sured); in other words, the profit loss 
should follow the stock adjustment. 
Only competent underwriters should 
accept profit insurance. 

“The following will illustrate the 
reason why large concerns carry per- 
centage profit insurance. A large wool- 
en firm has stock of piece goods and 
are well stocked up, their fall stock 
being all in. A fire breaks out and 
they sustain a total loss. Their own 
mill cannot fill orders for three months, 
therefore they are obliged to go to 
other mills to supply them. In order 
to protect themselves against such a 
contingency, they carry percentage 
profit insurance so that they will re- 
ceive their. regular profit just as if 
nothing had happened.” 

* * * 
An Agent’s Bankrupt Estate 

The Hartford “Times” prints this in- 
teresting news story: 

“That an insurance agent’s commis- 
sion is all that belongs to his bank- 
rupt estate from premiums. collected by 
the trustee is the effect of an opinion 
by Judge Thomas,.of'the United States 
district court filed in the matter of the 
Mason company of New: Haven, bank- 
rupt. The matter was before the judge 
on a petition for review of the order 
of the referee in bankruptcy, denying 
the petition of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Indemnity Company, claiming as 
the property $1,311.09 premiums on in- 
surance policies written by the Massa- 
chusetts ‘Bonding & Insurance Com- 
pany, through Mason & Co., who were 
its general agents. 

“The premiums were collected by the 
trustee of the bankrupt estate of the 
Mason Company and held by him sub- 
ject to an order of the court. 

“Judge Thomas holds that the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Com- 
pany was entitled to the premiums in 
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question, less such part as the Mason 
Company was entitled to deduct as a 
commission, and to this commission 
and that only the Mason Company had 
title and this commission is all that 
passes to the trustee for the benefit 
of the bankrupt estate.” 


“TEUTONIA FIRE: OF PA. 


GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 


~ 


: a Manager, ROCHESTER 


INCREASING SCHOOL COVER. 


A Resolution Passed In Olean, N.Y, 
Which Will Interest Local Agents 
ieee SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


An interesting resolution was passed 
by the School Board of Olean, N. Y., a 
few days ago. It reads: 

“Whereas, The present insurance on 
the various school buildings is now 
placed on a specific form of policy, sub- 
ject to 80 per cent. co-insurance on 
values furnished by the American Ap- 
praisal Co., February 21, 1913, and 

“Whereas, The cost of building ma- 
terials and labor has increased 50 per 
eent., and that the insurance be in- 
creased to an amount equal to at least 
90 per cent. of said values; and from 
and after this date the blanket form of 
policy for buildings and contents be 
adopted; and it is 

“Further Resolved, That the clerk 
be instructed to request the American 
Appraisal Co., to submit a revised sum- 
mary of present day insurable values. 

“The insurable values of February, 
1913, beimg $344,000 with $40,000 addi- 
tional on building of school No. 2, mak- 
ing a total of $384,000, to which amount. 
add 50 per cent., making values less 10 
per cent. for depreciation, of $518,400. 
Ninety per cent. of this amount being 
$466,540. 

‘It is hereby authorized, that from 
this date $180,000 of insurance shall be 
added to the $285,000 of msurance now 


100 William Street New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


Firemen’s Insurance Co. Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 
Cash Capital ........--..-+++....+-$1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus 02... oes es scns oes o OSes Een 
-$3,634,971.20 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... 


DANIEL H, DUNHAM, fresident 
7 *¥. Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NAT BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, <Assistan\ Secretary 


““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The teal strength of an insurance com- 


in force, making a total $465,000. Losses Paid - $109,000,000 
fea e oe — UU, pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
It is further Resolved, That the Voeses Paid in’ U. S. $40,000,000 agement, Sere oe ore hamene oe 


clerk be instructed to request in writ- 
ing of each agency represented in the 
insuranice, their assent to the adoption 

of the blanket form of policy and that 55 JOHN STREET 

the additional $180,000 insurance be NEW YORK CITY ; 


Ss. C. BISHOP CO. 


Represented at AGENTS FOR 208 Broad Street, 
95 William Street, NEW JERSEY Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, 447 John——588 Elizabeth 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


the security of its policy. 
EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED Le ee Vice Peon 


_E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


Fail Ap Dee LP Hisia 


ADEQUATE | CLARENGE A) KROUSENG=COn) )2 tna) am 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones: 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 


— FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Home Office: 68 William Street. 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


—_- 


. 
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Cash Capital 


The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


TOTAL 
Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 


Plans and Rates 
of Auto Mutuals 


QUARTERLY PAYMENT SCHEDULE 


Two Companies to Start February 1— 
Tariffs Subject to Change 
January 4, 1919 


A quarterly payment plan at yearly 
rates on automobile insurance has been 
worked out by Manager Renton of the 

Motor Car Mutual Fire and the Motor 
Car Mutual Casualty of 20 Nassau 
Street, New York. Business will be 
commenced February 1. 

‘Policies will be written yearly or on 

a three months’ basis at yearly rates. 

When written on three months’ basis, 

three renewals of three months each 
will be issued. Premiums will be com- 
puted as follows. A ‘$200 yearly pre- 
Mium is used as an illustration: 


Three Months Policy at 50% 
of yearly premium........ 
ist Three Months Renewal 
‘Certificate at 20% of yearly 
EOMINUNAOM ck Nive ceets 0 016 3 40 
2d Three Months Renewal 
Certificate at 15% of yearly 
premium A CRITIC TE 30 
8d Three Months renewal 
Certificate at 15% of yearly 
premium Mer ot 30 


$100 


ee 


Yearly premium...... $200 


All premiums must be paid within 
thirty days from date of policy. In the 
event of cancellation by assured no re- 
turn premiums will be made on policy 


or renewal certificates issued at three 


months’ periods unless policy is re- 
written. 


Commission 17!% Per Cent. 

Policies will be standard form provid- 
ing full coverage with same limits as 
all other automobile insurance com- 
panies. Commissions will be 1714 per 
cent. on all new business and renewals 
thereof. Full collision insurance will 
be issued only when fire, theft and 

_ transportation is written. Deductible 
collision will not be written. 

The managers estimate that each 
company will have not less than 2,000 
cars, with an average premium for fire, 
theft and collision, $75.00 per car, and 
an average premium for liability and 
property damage, $200.00 per car. 

The estimated approximate premiums 
as of February 1, 1919, will therefore 
be: 

Motor Car Mutual Fire, 2,000 

cars @ $75 each.......... $150,000 


Motor Car Mutual Casualty, 
2,000 cars @ $200 each... $400,000 
Signed applications at rates given in 
eurrent rate sheet will be accepted on 
all business expiring up to June 80, 
1919, provided they are submitted on 
or before January 4, 1919. 
_ All applications submitted after Jan- 


NORTH AMERICA 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
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PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Reserve for Premiums * 0 


Reserve foriLosses ..1..ccocecctee 
Reserve for Taxes 
RESERVE TOM MUNATICS ..csanecemenecaetcsec css 


SRICSD LEAN cleivietsis + 0's sivooe sn autting eee cea caebitas oc set 


teeereessscerescesseseseeesess 10,630,740.40 


POP Oem mee renee sees sees eeeeeseeses 


Cee eereccccccccevececenerunescees ses cess a$thy47 242.66 

Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 
Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 


uary 4, 1919, regardless of date of ex- 
piration, will be subject to revised 
rates. These companies will do busi- 
ness only through licensed brokers. 
No direct business will be accepted. 


Various Rate Schedules 


The fire, theft and transportation 
rates are 20 per cent. under (Conference 
rates. 


‘Collision rates, full coverage only, 


all territories in Schedules Nos. 1; 2 
and 3: 


Uptol,000 .. $43 Upto4,500 .. $107 
1,500 3) 61 5000 .. 115 
2,000 .. 60 5,750 .. 130 
2,000 See 00 6,500 .. 145 
3,000 .. 80 7,000 .. 160 
3,000 moe 7,500 .. 180 

4,000 .. 100 7,501 


(and over) . 200 

The liability and property damage of 

private pleasure car rates are those in 
effect prior to April 1, 1918. 


Commercial Cars 
Liability and property damage pre- 
miums in Greater New York territory, 
$5,000—$10,000 limits; property dam- 
age limit, $1,000: 


Property 

Liability Damage 
Apron, Coat or Towel Supply $125 $50 
Baggage Transfer .tuecers os. > 250 100 
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pany 


H. A. Smith, President 


National Fire Insurance Com 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Capital Stock, all cash. 
Funds reserved to meet all 
serve, Legal Standard 


F. D. Layton, Secretary 


Hee e ee eeeee ee ey 


Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities .... 


Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


stew eeenee 


Peer ewes eeeees 


$2,000,000.00 


11,073,438.19 
2,168,701.64 
3,980,020.79 


Total Assets January 1, 1918.............. - $19,222,160.62 


r : F, B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S, T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........... -$5,980,020.79 


Bakers (Retail) 
Boiler “Dealeraity.sce...cienss. 
Bottlers (excluding Brewers, 

Liquor Dealers or Distillers 

who Bottle) 
Brewers ....sn- 
Building Material (Dealers... 
Butchers (Retail) 
Butter, Cheese or Egg Deal- 

ers. (Retariieiarss «cts. ..0s 
Carpenter (an individual 

working at this trade)..... 
Carpet Cleaners 
Caterers. scepmeeinehinsejaes,s,sc > s 
Cheese, 


(Retail): isettecatets «cece 


Cleaners or Dyers (Wholesale 
only) 
Clothing Stores (Retail)..... 


Coal, Charcoal or Coke 

Deallerg: Semmes merinsetis<a 6 
Coat, Apron or Towel Supply 
Confectioners (Retail) ...... 


Contractors (construction 
work of any kind not 
otherwise classified) 

Delicatessen Stores (Retail) 

Department Stores 

Distillerg Gibeeemasdhet vacecenes 

Dry Goodsistores!....sesseces: 

Drug Stores @Retail)......... 

Dyers or Cléaners..........06 

Dyers or Cleaners (Wholesale 
only): cere nonoder eee 

Egg, Butter or Cheese Deal- 
ers (Read wre see cteceds ticle 

Electrician (an individual 
working at this trade)..... 

Excavating or Grading....... 

*Express (Companies (i. e., 
such companies having ex- 
press messenger service on 
trains or boats) 


50 
50 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


% 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


WADE ROBINSON & CO.,.c. 


South William and Beaver Streets 


Expressmen 
Farm Trucks 
Feed, Hay, 
Dealers .. 


Furniture Moving 


Florist (cultivating or gard- 
ening only; no retail de- 
livery) 

Florist 
away from store not culti- 
vating and gardening) 


(including service 


Furniture Storage or Ware- 
house: Coinpany: (.5.00 och dence 
Furniture Stores (Retail)... 
Gasoline Distributing (Tank 
Trucks or Trucks handling 
gasoline in cans or barrels) 
Glazier (an individual work- 
ing at this trade)....es.secn 
Grading or Excavating....... 
Grain, Hay, Straw or Feed 
Dealers ia ctedssgaues ateenaras 
Gravel] or Sand Hauling..... 
Grocers (Retail) 
Hardware Stores (Retail)... 
Hay, Straw, Grain or Feed 
Dealers 


Hotel Trucks (not passenger- 
carrying vehicles) ......... 
Ice Cream Dealers or Manu- 
facturers, ays steamer astiisa tee 
Ice Dealers or Manufacturers 
Ice Dealers or Manufacturers 
(Wholesale only) .......... 
Invalid Carriages (no emer- 
gency ambulance use)..... 
Iron or Steel Dealers........ 
Junk or Scrap Iron Dealers.. 
Eisai. dines oz aatyatere «remeron se 
Liquor Dealers” i i.i.cscsss.e 
Lumber Dealers ........0.0.06 
Machinery Dealers ........... 
*Mail Trucks 
Mason (an individual work- 
ingeat this trade) .nence-s cs 
Market Men (Retail)......... 
Meat Dealers (Retail}....... 
Milk (Dealers (Retail)........ 
Milliners (Retail) 
Mineral Water or Soda Deal. 
era Of) Bottlerss.: cceavecvses 
Mov’g Picture Film Delivery 
Miovinigu Viatiamssnccat mienccce 
*Newspaper Delivery ........ 
Oil Distributing 
Trucks or Trucks 
ling oil in cans or barrels) 
*Parcel Post Delivery ‘Com- 
DANES! ici Cee reat laictalee eto 
Painter (an individual work- 
ing at thre tfadey. news tes 
“Parcel (Post (not Mail 
Trick sis ba ascent natant 
Piano) "Dealers "aioe ostae «wee 
Piano Moving 
Plasterer (an individual 
working at this trade)..... 
Plate Glass Manufacturers or 
Dealers (including loading 
and unloading but exclud- 
ing setting of elass)........ 
Plumber (an individual work- 
ing at this, trade)inew. we-ce. 
“Police ‘Patrol .iiknenosaeats 
Produce Dealers (Retail).... 
Provision Dealers 
Publishing (Company (no 
newsnanper delivery: Whole- 
salers) 
Retail Stores (not otherwise 
classitted id aadees sence aoe 
Road or Street Contractors.. 
Roofer (an individual work- 
itty vat. $bis’ tfade).....0a-54 
Safe Dealers or Movers...... 
*Salvare Corps or Fire 
Patcoh Woiak's cieralees oie ca aoc 


Scrap Iron or Junk (Dealers. 
Sewer Buildine “Wye oese. secs. 
Shoe Stores (Retail).... ; 
Soda or Mineral Water Deal- 
ersOr .BOthlerSen. cass csnms 
Srrine Water Dealers or 
Bottlers 
Snirit or Wine Merchants or 
Dealers 
Steel or Tron Dealers......... 
Stevedorine 
Storawe Warehouse Comnany 
Stores (Retail, not otherwise 
classified) 
Tailors coSyesa thie ee cs alee testes 
Towel. Apron or Coat Surrly 
Transfer (Baggage or Ex- 
TEENA) wiles iceley ean Mae cs eh abate s 
Transfer (not Baggage Trans- 
fer or Express)..;...sa vans 
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Pert Comments in 


(Continued 


ignorant and helpless; ignorant on 
values until shown, and helpless be- 
cause he is compelled to follow the 
contract made by the company and the 
claimant. Probably not over one loss 
in fifty on merchandise comes under 
the heading of a book loss; and the 
other forty-nine are damage or damage- 
claimed losses, to be closed by exam- 
ination of the property and agreement 
on appraisement of the amount of loss 
thereon. 

Antiques. Usually consist of porce- 
lains, furniture, draperies, odds and 
ends of novelties. The collection of 
antiques is usually a hobby and in the 
eyes of the owner, the value increases 
in the event of a fire. Should not be 
insured unless inventoried. Dealers in 
high class goods usually keep the 
smaller and more valuable articles in 
a vault. Real antiques cannot be re- 
placed, and, like old wine, the value 
increases with age. The moral hazard 
is important. Inspection and mercan- 
tile report required by most under- 
writers. Antiques, so-called, are being 
made in factories devoted to that pur- 
pose. 

Caution About Branch Stores 

Architects’ Plans. Drawings, speci- 
fications and blue prints take a higher 
rate than the office fixtures. Benzine 
is used for cleaning smudge marks 
from tracings. The wise architect will 
submit the plans for his proposed build- 
ing to an insurance rating expert be- 
fore the work is started so that he 
may obtain the lowest rate of insur- 
ance when the structure is completed. 

Branch Stores. Sometimes goods are 
removed back and forth from main 
stores to branches. Such stocks should 
be carefully investigated. Fires have 
a habit of starting in branch stores 
which are filled with out-of-season or 
shop-worn goods shipped from main 
stores, especially if located in another 
town. 

Chinese Restaurants. These are sel- 
dom insured on account of their fire 
record. They are cleaner than the 
general run of restaurants. Very little 
frying is done, which reduces the grease 
hazard. 

Churches Have Fires 

Churches. Of ordinary construction 
have a very bad fire record. The trou- 
ble probably lies in the fact that they 
remain idle and without heat the great- 
er part of the week and then the fires 
are forced to their capacity so as to 
get ready for services. Furring and 
concealed spaces play a large part in 
spreading fires. To make the interior 
attractive the walls, recesses and pipe 
channels are furred out to make a 
smooth interior, leaving in some places 
a concealed space of over a foot in 
depth. This, and the numerous hot 
air or ventilating pipes cause the fire 
to spread and soon reach the attic 
over the hanging ceiling and burn off 
the roof, which in collapsing tears 
down the walls and wrecks the interior. 
Vestments, altars and statuary are very 
expensive. Fixed marble work and 
stained glass windows are insured with 
the building and may form consider- 
able of the building value. Fires have 
been caused from upsetting candles, 
defective wiring and other common 
causes. E 

When Politics Creep In 

Politics. The truth of the statement 
that there is a fire hazard in politics, 
although but vaguely comprehended by 
the average citizen, comes oftentimes 
with distinct emphasis to those inter- 
ested in maintaining municipal fire 
departments in a state of high effi- 
ciency. Politics may interfere directly 
by forcing fire chiefs to fill their ranks 
with men physically incapable and 
sometimes insubordinate, and also in- 
directly by tampering with the build- 
ing department in such manner as to 
allow the flagrant disregard of most 
needful precautions. ; 
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Hazard Dictionary 
from page 1) 


Underwriting. Increase of lines and 
resulting premium, rather than indis- 
criminate cancellations, is what pays. 
An ideal risk is scarce, and with proper 
regard of hazard and line, the best 
underwriter is one who uses good judg- 
ment in selection rather than whole- 
sale declinations. Look at the risk 
from the average of its class. 


Successful underwriting requires 
knowledge of hazards and construction 
from personal inspection, familiarity 
with local conditions, fire and loss 
costs of various classes of risks, the 
adequacy of rates, trade conditions, and 
common sense. 


Conditions and hazards in all manu- 
facturing processes change, usually for 
the better, as years advance and a 
more intimate knowledge is had, and 
a more minute study of processes is 
made, to reduce producing costs. Prob- 
ably the best example of this is in the 
shoe industry. Only a short time ago 
this class was tabooed by most under- 
writers on account of the fire record 
of the class. The manufacturers were 
charged very high rates and only small 
lines were written by individual com- 
panies. With increased knowledge as 
to hazards, such as handling of rubber 
cement and benzine, cutting-board 
scrapings, etc., the hazards and also 
the fire loss and rates were greatly 
reduced. Breweries and wood-+workers 
were in the same class. They now 
show a profit in underwriting. 


Forecast of Taxation 
By F. Robertson Jones 


Intent of Government War Insurance 
Measures Upset By Theorists at 
Washington 


Legislative situations, Federal and 
state, were discussed by F. Robertson 
Jones, secretary National Workmen’s 
Commensation Publicity Bureau, before 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents. He referred to the so- 
called war insurance measures and 
showed that in their wording and in 
all the debate on them in Washington, 
it is clear that they are intended to 
be only war measures. This is true, 
Mr. Jones said, of apportionments and 
allotments, compensation and life in- 
surance. 

It was suggested that as war meas- 
ures these insurance features have the 
support of insurance men. In the work 
of reconstruction insurance, men can 
help by acquainting injured men from 
the service as to their rights under 
compensation and also see that the 
term life insurance is converted and 
not allowed to be lapsed. 

There are nevertheless those in offi- 
cial life who have voiced sentiment in 
favor of extending these functions of 
government to peace times. 


New Revenue Bill 


Regarding the pending revenue act, 
Mr. Jones said that danger lies in the 
principle of taxation of premiums. As 
a war measure this is favorable be- 
cause of its simplicity, but otherwise 
it is an illogical principle to tax pre- 
miums in lieu of all other taxation. 

In favoring premium taxation as a 
war measure the companies have run 
counter to their advocacies in peace 
iimes. The hope of securing simplic- 
ity is the reason. 

It is not now known whether the 
new bill will call for the old and varied 
list of taxes or the new premium tax, 
of which there is danger that it may 
be retained after the war. It is thought 
that possibly the insurance companies 
may get a corporate income tax wpon 
the return of peace. Life insurance 
may be taxed on “free interest” prin- 
ciple. 
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FIARTFORD, CONN,., U.S.A. 


gee Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. 


FOR 65 YEARS — 


THE CONTINENTAL has built its name to 
stand for all that is best in fire insurance. 


FAIR DEALING has won it a leading place 
among agents and the insuring public. 


CONSTRUCTIVE management has assured its 
growth in the past and assures a continuation of 
progress in the future. 


FINANCIAL strength insures stability and 
guards against any conflagration danger. 


[FIRE] 3 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital - - TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office Managing Branch Offices: 
80 MAIDEN LANE CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CONTINENTAL COMMANDS CONFIDENCE 
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Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. Loyalty is their 
watchword - service their forte. 
Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
the ammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. They are the 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
accumulation. It is an army whichis 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
in times ofpeace. The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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One Company To 
Enter at a Time 


PLAN OF FOREIGN ASSOCIATION 


Participating Body—Smith and Ludlum 
Ask That American Insurance 
Expansion Be Encouraged 


H. A. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional; C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of 


the Home; and Wilfred Kurth, secre- 
tary of the Home and secretary of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, discussed plans of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association in an ap- 
peal, made to the Committee on Assets 
of the National Convention of Commis- 
sioners this week, that certain burden- 
some deposit requirements be lifted so 
that companies in the association would 
have a fair break in the | expan- 
sion of American insurance. At the 
present time foreign companies have 
an advantage by reason of the fact that 
they are encouraged by their govern- 
ments to branch out and there are few- 
er supervisory restrictions. A resolu- 
tion was passed by the commissioners 
some years ago (at Burlington, Vt.), 
throwing out as an asset the excess 
over liability of a special deposit. At 
a later meeting several members of 
the convention, including Superinten- 
dent Phillips, took the position that the 
commissioners should allow the excess 
upon the theory that it was an asset. 


A Participating Association 


Mr. Ludlum said the American For- 
eign Insurance Association—in order to 
be safeguarded and so as not to par- 
take of a rash adventure—is a sort of 
participation. It is a participating as- 
sociation whereby the hazard of the 
undertaking will be so spread out that 
it will be safe for all the companies. 
The entry into the foreign fields will 
not be by all companies simultaneously, 
but by one or two or three as suitable 
openings for representation present 
themselves. The entry companies will 
do the business and the others will be 
mutually burden-bearing. In view of the 
fact that but one, or two or three com- 
panies will enter at the start, Mr. Lud- 
lum thought that by reason of certain 
American deposit requirements these 
entry companies would be hampered, 
and they should not be so handicapped 
merely because they were the ones 
chosen to act as entry companies for 
the whole association. 


Mr. Ludlum then explained that ex- 
pansion of American industry, banking, 
manufacturing and commerce was in 
the air, and he and his associates did 
not believe that the American com- 
panies should be blocked by regulations 
imposed by American states. in the 
quest for insurance business in foreign 
fields. 


Encouragement Given To Foreign Com- 
panies By Their Governments 


Mr. Smith said that if there was ever 
a time for American insurance business 
to expand it was now, and if we do not 
do so the business will go to foreign 
countries. He said there were nineteen 
or twenty members in the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. Com: 
petitors of American companies are not 
subject to these impediments imposed 
by their own governments, in doing 
business abroad; in fact, they are en- 
couraged to extend their activities. 
Their assets or securities are regarded 
as admissible assets. 


WHISKEY COMMITTEE ADJOURNS 


The fire company committee on 
whiskey adjourned this week without 
having taken any action. 


PHOENIX FIRE GROUP 
The Phoenix Fire of Hartford has 
taken out a group policy in the Travel- 
ers for its employes. 


Special Agent Wanted 


Young man about thirty years of age, to travel New York State as 


Special Agent for Fire Insurance Co. 


Rochester. 


Preferable to live in Syracuse or 


Should have thorough knowledge of Fire Underwriting, of 
progressive personality and unquestioned character. 


One with exten- 


sive Local Agency experience might qualify. Please state age, schooling, 
home responsibilities, experience for past ten years, references and 


salary expected to start. 


* 


Address “SPECIAL AGENT” 


Care of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


F. V. DURKIN KILLED 


Francis V. Durkin, formerly with 
Newman & McBain, is reported to have 
been killed in action in France. Pre- 
vious to his connection with Newman 
& McBain, Mr. Durkin had for a num- 
ber of years been with R. A. Corroon 
& Co. He had been active in the City 
Insurance Club since its organization. 


OSCAR BREMER DEAD 


Oscar Bremer, head accountant of the 
Glens Falls, died in the golf house at 
Crandall Park, Glens Falls, a few days 
ago. 


BLACK TOM ECHO 


In a recent court paper the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad admitted that the Black 
Tom loss was incendiary. 


H. H. Johnston, of C. C. Hine’s Sons 
Co., has returned to the Alfred M. 
Best Co., where he used to be several 
years ago. 


Agree At Last Upon 
Re-insurance Measure 


UNIFORM SECTION ADOPTED 


Sharp Colloquy Between President 
Palmer, of Interstate, and 
Commissioners 


After a series of hearings and con- 
ference that have extended over many 
months the insurance commissioners 
have finally agreed upon a uniform re- 
insurance measure, which it is believed 
will furnish some relief for the cramped 
insurance market. Ever since America 
entered the war and the enemy com- 
pany indemnity was cut off, underwrit- 
ers, agents and brokers have demanded 
that the state regulatory bars be let 
down somewhat; while the American 
retrocession managers, new company 
men and underwriters of the smaller 
companies have declared that if the 
United States had entered a conspiracy 
to stifle new insurance capital and to 


Great American 


— Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$96,971,238.06 


STATEMENT, JANUARY IST 1918. 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927,269.9 1 


NET SURPLUS 


8,5 21,f 
23,454,989.22 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3isT, 1917 


HAD THE SECURITIES BEEN TAKEN AT THE VALUES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF STATE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS THE ASSETS AND SURPLUS 
WOULD EACH BE INCREASED BY $2,321,032.00 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


719.31 


Pacific Department 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Galiforuia 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & GO., Gen’l Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


make the sledding of small companies 
and retrocession companies difficult 
they could not have gone about any 
more effectively than by having the 
present statutes re-enacted. 


Hotchkiss Measure 


The commissioners declared they 
wanted to give whatever relief was 
practical and safe and be as broad as 
they could regarding reserves; and so 
all sides were invited to attend confer- 
ences and to offer suggestions. It final- 
ly devolved upon William H. Hotch- 
kiss to prepare a uniform section, which 
he did as follows: 


Uniform Re-insurance Section 


Sec. Every insurer authorized to issue 
policies in this State may re-insure in any 
other insurer any part cr all ef anv risk or 
risks, other than life, assumed by it: but such 
re-insurance, unless effected (a) with an in- 
surer authorized to issue policies in this State 
or (b) with an insurer similarly authorized 
in another (State, territory or district of the 
United States and showing the same stand: 
ards of solvency and meeting the same ‘statu- 
tcry and departmental regulations which would 


be required or prescribed of such insurer were 
it at the time of such re-insurance authorized 
in this Stated to issue . policies covering risks 
of the same kind or kinds as those re-insured 
shall not reduce the taxes to be paid by or 
the reserve or other siability to be charzed 
to the ceding insurer; provided. that nothing 
in this section shall be construed to pernit 
to a ceding insurer any reduction of taxes 
through re-insurance effected with an unauthor- 
ized insurer. In case such re-insurance is ef- 
fected with an insurer so authorized or so 
recognized for re-insurance in this State, the 
seding insurer shall thereafter be charged on 
the gross premium basis, with an unearned 
Dremium liability representing the proportion 
of such obligation retained by it, and the in- 


surer ye which the business is ceded shall be 
charge 


with an unearned premium liability 
representing the proportion of such obligation 
ceded to it calculated in the same way; to the 
end that the two parties to the transaction 
shall torether carry the same reserve as the 
ceding insurer would have carried had it re- 


tained the risk. 
Any contract of re-insurance whereby an in- 
sirer cedes more than 75 per cent. of the total 


of its outstanding insurance liabilities shall 
if such insurer is incorporated by or. if an 
insurer of a foreign country, has its principal 
office in this State, be subicct to approval in 


writing by the ———— of insurance of this 
State. 


Nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
Permit the ceding insurer to receive through 
the cession of the whole of any risk or risks 
any advantage in respect to its unearned pre- 
mium reserve that would reduce the same be- 
low the actual amount thereof. ; 
ef OF the purnoses of this section. the word 
Linsurer shall be deemed to include the word 
_re-insurer,” and the words “issue policies of 
insurance” shall be deemed to include the 
words “make contracts of re-insurance.” 


“Frame-up” Allegation Denied 


O. B. Ryon, of the National Board; 
H. A. Smith, National: and CG. A. Lud- 
lum, Home, said that on the whole they 
did not see why this measure was ob- 
jectionable and that it probably would 
offer relief, and the only criticism they 
made of it was of a minor nature, but 
President Palmer, of the Interstate of 
Detroit, who also is interested in a 
reinsurance pool of a group of com- 
panies, didn’t like the measure at all. 
and in a rather hot statement—which 
he qualified by saying, “I submit my 
views humbly even if noisily,” he de- 
clared that some unforeseen forces 
were behind the Hotchkiss measure, 
and he didn’t know whether they were 
German or not. Furthermore, he in- 
sisted that it was up to the commis- 
sioners to furnish relief to American 
companies in their reinsurance require- 
ments and to protect them. Mr. Palmer 
was emphatic about the duty of the 
commissioners. 


“This Hotchkiss measure is a new 
one to me,” he said. “There should be 
another hearing, so we can discuss it 
intelligently. I do not know whether 
there has been any frame-up or not.” 


Colonel Young, of North Carolina, 
said there had been no frame-up; that 
the bill represented much thought, and 
that if Mr. Palmer had anything tangi- 
ble to submit in the way of criticism it 
would be received and considered, but 
there would be no more hearings. 

Mr. Hotchkiss denied that there was 
any German influence in the measure’s 
introduction by him. Furthermore, he 
asserted that German insurance would 
not stand much ehance in this country 
at the present time. 


Mutuals Cultivate 
Funeral Directors 


HURT BUSINESS 


SAY BROKERS 


Letter By Automobile Company Organ- 
izer Sets Forth Arguments Against 
Stock Companies 


Walter B. Renton, who is organiz- 
ing two mutual automobile companies 
in New York, has sent the following 
letter to the editor of “The Sunny- 
side,’ a trade organ of the undertaking 
business: ‘ 

New York, November 12, 1918. 

Funeral directors are up in arms 
against the increase of rates made by 
the combination of stock insurance 
companies issuing insurance on hearses 
and funeral cars used in connection 
with their business.- Notwithstanding 


the fact that the records show that 
eight casualty imsurance companies 
made a profit of $37,500,000 in ten years 
they continually harp upon the fact that 
they are not making any money and 
that their. profits came from the in- 
vestments made on the premiums that 
they received. 

The only relief that funeral di- 
rectors have at the present time is to 
become members of mutual companies 
whose management is competent and 
whose expenses are limited by law to 
a reasonable amount eliminating large 
salaries to officers and also eliminat- 
ing twenty to thirty per cent. profit to 
stockholders. 


Who Gets Riff Raff? 


The great difficulty experienced by 
any company, or companies, in secur- 
ing the support of the individual fu- 
neral director has been the insurance 
broker. He invariably advises against 
insuring in mutual companies as che 
believes he will lose his commission 
and therefore, he points out dangers 
that do not exist and enlarges upon the 
terrible losses mutual insurance com- 
panies will have. This is really an in- 
sult to the intelligence of a man en- 
gaged in the business as a funeral di- 
rector as some insurance brokers do 
not give him credit for ‘intelligence 
enough to judge -for himself, Any 
competent insurance man can distri- 
bute the premiums by paying losses 
and expenses of a company, whether 
it be upon a stock plan or a mutual 
plan, and mutual companies would 
have the same loss experience as 
stock companies if they were compel- 
led to accept the riff-raff business of- 
fered to them by brokers, who are at 
all times anxious to secure their 
commission on premiums regardless 
as to whether the business is a losing) 
venture for the company or not, but 
mutual companies do not and will not 
accept hazardous business to accom- 
modate brokers. 

Will Use Brokers 

If your readers wish to secure auto- 
mobile insurance at actual cost plus 
expenses limited by law, it would be 
well for them to look into the merits 
of the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insur- 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 


January 1, 1918 
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Surplus in United States..... 

Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1917, 
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W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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ance (Company and Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty (Company, 20 Nassau Street, 
New York. These companies will 
transact business through brokers but 
their expenses are limited by law and 
there being no stockholders to whom 
to pay large dividends all profits will 
be returned to policyholders in the 
form of dividends at the end of each 
year. To take advantage of the low 
rates these companies are offering for 
one year from the date they begin to 
issue policies, which will be February 
ist, 1919, it is necessary to become a 
member of both organizations on or 
before January 4th, 1919, and to your 
readers, who wish to take advantage 
of such rates, we suggest that they get 
in touch with these two companies 
either by writing to them or instruct- 
ing their broker to take the necessary 
steps to give them protection at the 
expiration of their policies in these 
two companies at the reduced rates, 
which are the rates that were in ef- 
tect last year and which were increased 
from twenty to fifty per cent. on April 
Ist of this year. 


“PARALYZING INFLUENCE” 


Speaking of the future of British 
shipping, Lord Inchcape, one of the 
most prominent figures in the shipping 
world, says: “I have every confidence 
in the ultimate ability of British ship- 
Owners and shipbuilders to make head 
against this accumulation of difficulties 
if—but only if—the paralyzing influence 
of Government control is removed from 
the industry at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES MEMBERS 

The new scheme of the Corporation 
of Insurance Brokers and Agents, Lon- 
don, for overseas membership seems to 
be a success. At a recent meeting of 
the executive committee thirteen mem- 
bers of the Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of New South Wales were elected 
fellows of the corporation. 


CHARLESTON (W. VA.) APPOINT- 

J MENTS 

Among the recent agency .appoint- 
ments in Charleston, W. Va., are Simon 
Fuhrman, ‘Concordia; Wm. Lohmeyer, 
B. W. Patterson and W. L. Goldsmith, 
Law Union & Rock; and D. H. Palmer, 
Union Assurance. 


ALLEY IS APPOINTED 
The Associated Mutual Agency, Inc., 
of which B. J. Alley is president, has 
been appointed general agent in New 
York of the Merchants Fire, of Indiana, 
and of the Indiana Retail Merchants 
Mutual. 


SALE PROTESTED 


‘The protest which was made against 
the sale of the International, of New 
York, to the Chase Securities Co., is 
still pending. 
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38-40 Clinton St. 
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New York 
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Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 


BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 


Irvin T. Bernhard 
68 William St., 19 Elm Ave., 


New York, N. Y. Hackensack, N. J. 
Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co. Eagle & Br. Dom. Ins. Co. Ohio Farmers Ins, Co. 
Niagara; Detroit Und. Glens Falls Ins. Co, Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 


American Eagle Ins. Co, 
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Fire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


z 65th Annual Statement 
Assets |... ivi saccdonss ohne $5,574,008.60 
Liabilities) \sacseateeces teceeeeeeces 2,923,025.51 
Suawrance Capital ee eee ereceeecceces Coeceresese 000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 


’ 
of Waterton, WY. Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983. 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT, 
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GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
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LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
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Concrete Steamer “ kaith” Inspected 
on Arrival In New York City 


This vessel has just arrived in New 
York, after completing a trip from the 
West Coast of the United States to the 
West Coast of South America, where 
she took a full cargo of nitrate to a 
Gulf port, and from there she went to 
Cuba and loaded a full cargo of sugar, 
which she landed safely in New York, 
practically without any damage to this 
perishable cargo. 


On Wednesday, November 27th, this 
vessel was lying at Royal Mail Steam- 
ship Dock, foot of Christopher Street, 
North River and was thrown open for 
inspection, to all parties, by her own- 
ers. If ever a vessel received a thor- 
ough inspection from naval architects, 
marine underwriters and parties in- 
terested in shipbuilding and shipping, 
this vessel received the same. We be- 
lieve more people looked at the “Faith” 
than possibly any vessel afloat. 


The vessel was built at the San 
Francisco Shipbuilding Company’s plant 
at Redwood, Cal., in 1918. She is a 
single screw vessel, with two decks. 
She is 320 ft. x 44 ft. 5 in. broad, x 30 
ft. deep, of 3,400 gross tons; engines 
V.T.E. 24 in. x 39 in. x 65 in. x 42 in. 
located aft. Boilers, which were built 
by the Fletcher Co. in 1898, consist 
of three-furnace S.E.S oil burning, 
Cohn mechanical system, located aft of 
engine. 

To any landman this vessel afloat 
appears to be as fine a tramp steamer 
as ever entered into the port of New 
York. The vessel is well kept and 
looks to be in first class condition; 
has a very able captain and navigator 
who seems to know his ship and, upon 
talking to him, he said the vessel had 
encountered some very severe weather 
and she behaved better than any ves- 
sel that he ever navigated. The mere 
fact that he landed such a perishable 
cargo as sugar in New York without 
damage, on a vessel of this type shows 
conclusively that he must have kept 
the loading of such a heavy cargo down 
to a safe tonnage. 

After making a very minute and de- 
tailed inspection of this vessel, the 
decks seem to be in perfect condition, 
water tight, and show absolutely no 
sign of straining. A great many of 
the experts who inspected the vessel 
are of the opinion that minute cracks 
were observed on the inside of the hold 
near the turn of the bilge, and under 
wales, principally amidships. There 
was observed a salt or lime deposit, 
indicating that air or water might have 
reached the reinforcing rods, which 
will eventually cause corrosion and 
deterioration of the ferro-concrete kind. 
It is possible that these cracks are 
caused by strain on the structure. 

The general construction of this ves- 
sel is on the longitudinal system, with 
six concrete watertight bulkheads. Side 
walls and bottom are said to be 4% in. 
thick. The keelsons and stringers are 


trom six to ten inches thick and two 
to four feet deep. There are deep beits 
spaced sixteen feet throughout. The 
weather or main deck is concrete. The 
lower is wood with concrete beams. 
Hiats, tanks, etc., are concrete. The 
design appears to be satisfactory and 
caretul consideration is said to have 
been taken of M in hog and sag by 
distribution of material reinforcing the 
sections subject to tension. 


There seems to be considerable 
seepage through all the walls of the 
oil bunkers, and the engine room had 
an appearance of considerable oil from 
these quarters. 

There was a small damage on the 
starboard side, mear the stern which 
was said to have been caused by a 
tug in attempting to dock the vessel. 
This damage was being repaired at the 
time, and in knocking out the cracked 
concrete there was a hole about a foot 
wide, from which samples of the con- 
crete could readily be obtained. From 
examination of the concrete used in 
the construction of this vessel, it ap- 
pears that the sand used in the mixture 
of said concrete must have been a 
very fine beach sand and not what is 
known as a sharp sand which is being 
used in construction of concrete ves- 
sels in this port, and the material does 
not. appear to be as strong or as last- 
ing as the material in use by the build- 
ers of concrete vessels who have their 
plant at Flushing, L. I. 


In talking to a number of experts 
who examined this vessel, they all 
seem to be rather non-committal. They 
admit that the vessel looks all right, 
but they all are under the impression 
that they would like to see the vessel 
six months from today, to see if the 
iron reinforcements in the concrete 
are sufficient to hold the vessel to- 
gether. These iron rods are built in 
the concrete in the raw state. We are 
informed at the present writing there 
is considerable experimenting going on 
to find a waterproof paint to coat these 
reinforcements with, which experts 
claim will prevent corrosion, but it is 
the opinion of experts that unless such 
a paint can be manufactured, corrosion 
will undoubtedly set in in the iron re- 
inforcements of said concrete, and that 
the structural strength derived from 
these reinforcements will be gone. Ex- 
perts are also skeptical as to what 
would happen if the vessel in question 
had a bow-on collision or if she went 
ashore on a rocky or sandy coast. It 
is claimed that the friction of the ce- 
ment against the sand or rocks would 
entirely wear away the thickness of 
the hull. The same remarks were 
made by the exponents of wooden ves- 
sels when iron vessels were construct- 
ed. They were very skeptical as to 
how an iron vessel would stand the 
strain of going ashore, or being in col- 
lision, but time has developed that 
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vessels of iron build can sustain acci- 
dents of this kind and still remain in 
specie; but it still remains to be proven 
that a concrete ship can do the same. 
At any rate, the builders, owners and 
promoters of this vessel are entitled 
to a great deal of encouragement and 
credit for investing a half million dol- 
lars in an unknown type of vessel and 
thus far operating the same success- 


fully, and ought to receive encourage- 
ment from maritime interests. That 
is to say, the vessel being an experi- 
ment, it ought to be the duty of every 
marine underwriting company to ac- 
cept a very small interest in the hull 
and see how the venture works out, 
so that the owners are not obligated 
to carry the entire venture themselves. 


OBSERVER. 
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Quackenbush Out 
of Jaws of Death 


OPERATION 


A COMPLICATED 


Ocean. and Commercial Union General 
Agent Disabled for Six Months; 
Hurt in Office 


It became known this week that H. B. 
Quackenbush, exclusive general agent 
in Greater New York of the accident, 
health and burglary department of the 
Ocean, and exclusive general agent 
automobile department of the Commer- 
cial Union, has had successfully per- 
formed upon him an abdominal opera- 
tion which will probably restore him to 
health. He has spent six months in a 
sick bed, his disability being the result 


E. B. QUACKENBUSH. 


of an accident in his office. Mr. Quack- 
enbush, who is one of the most popular 
men on the Street, and whose office has 
brokerage or agency relations with 
1,000 producers, iS now in Roosevelt 
Hospital. 

Mr. Quackenbush was disabled by 
heavily striking an open drawer in his 
desk about May 31, causing excruciat- 
ing pain at the time and necessitating 
his practically giving up his business. 
Shortly after there developed a condi- 
tion appearing like jaundice. After 
having been.practically confined to his 
bed for approximately five months, 
losing about seventy pounds in weight 
and the diagnosis still leaving the na- 
ture of his trouble in doubt, it was 
deemed necessary in order to save his 
life that a thorough physical, X-ray 
and laboratory examination be made 
immediately. For this purpose the 
patient was removed to Roosevelt Hos- 
pital and placed under the observation 
of Dr. William G. Lyle, director of the 
Harriman Research Laboratories, and 
Dr. E. B. Sanford, Roosevelt Hospital 
pathologist. As a result of these ex- 
haustive investigations Dr. John F. 
Erdmann was called in, but because 
of poor clotting of the blood he found 
it impossible to operate at the time. 
Later, through transfusion of blood the 
clotting time was brought up to a point 
where it was deemed comparatively 
safe for Dr. Erdmann to make an ab- 
dominal exploratory operation. The 
operation revealed no gall stones or 
other foreign substances, and confirmed 
the view of disability being due to an 
injury. Mr. Quackenbush is a brother 
of G. V. S. Quackenbush, a colonel 
in. the army, and S. H. Quackenbush, 
general agent New York City Depart- 
ment the Royal. 


Partial Traumatism 
Risk Not Covered 


INVOLVE APPENDICITIS 


CASES 


Disease of Long Standing Aggravated 
By Fall Not Within Scope of 
Accident Policy 


Disability under an accident policy 
resulting partly from a diseased appen- 
dix which the insured had for a long 
time and partly from a fall off a hotel 
veranda, is not covered by the policy 
according to a decision just handed 
down by the Court of Appeals in the 
case of Alfred E. Aldridge vs. Aetna 
Life. 

The plaintiff alleged that May 17, 
1908, he fell otf a veranda of a hotel 
in Syracuse, N. Y., and that he agaia 
fell against the wheel of his carriage 
on his arrival home. He claimed he 
struck his right side on each occasion. 

Plaintiff claimed that the two alleged 
accidents, of which the only outward 
manifestation was a superficial red- 
ness, resulted in acute appendicitis 
which required an operation. 

Evidence upon the trial was uncon- 
tradicted that the appendicitis did not 
result from the accident “independent- 
ly of all other causes” but that it 
did result “wholly or partly, directly or 
indirectly, from bodily or mental in- 
firmity or from the diseased appendix 
that plaintiff had had for several years 
prior to the alleged accident.” 


INo Similar Cases Known 


Several doctors testifying as experts, 
having treated hundreds of appendicitis 
cases said in ‘their experience they 
never knew of a case of appendicitis 
brought on by a blow where the ap- 
pendix had not been previously dis- 
eased; that they never knew of a case 
of appendicitis due solely to an injury. 

The original trial in the Supreme 
Court at Syracuse was held June 30, 
1909, and resulted in a verdict for 
plaintiff for $250.00. The Appellate Di- 
vision of the ‘Supreme Court affirmed 
the trial court in March, 1910. On ap- 
peal to the Court of Appeals in Janu- 
ary, 1912, the decision was reversed 
and remanded for a new trial. The 
second trial in April, 1912, resulted in 
a verdict for Aldridge for $306.00. On 
appeal to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme ‘Court it was reversed and re- 
manded for another trial. A third trial 
was held in October, 1913, when a ver- 
dict was given in favor of the Com- 
pany which was affirmed in January, 
1916, in the Appellate Division which 
on appeal to the Court of Appeals was 
finally decided in favor of the Com- 
pany with considerable costs. 


Famous Case 


The most celebrated case alleging 
traumatic appendicitis under an acci- 
dent policy was that of Nellie Oppen- 
heimer vs. Aetna Life, Globe Indem- 
nity, Massachusetts Bonding, Standard 
Accident, Travelers, and United States 
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Casualty. The complaint alleged that 
on March 8, 1915, the insured, a heavy 
man weighing 225 pounds, was seated 
at the dining room table at his home 
in Spokane, Washington, and while 
arising from the table suddenly to an- 
swer a telephone call struck the lower 
right side of his abdomen against the 
sharp edges of the table and as a di- 
rect result traumatic appendicitis re- 
sulted from which he died. 

$102,500 was involved and the trial 
which was held in the Federal Court at 
Spokane occupied eight days and re- 
sulted in a unanimous verdict for the 
defendant companies. Oppenheimer 
was associated with “Big Tim” Sulli- 
van and John Considine of New York 
in the theatrical business on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Eminent physicians from 
the middle west and the coast testified 
at the trial and the case was decided 
so clearly that no appeal was taken. 


An Eastern Case 


The leading appendicitis case in the 
eastern states under an accident policy 
was that of Stanton vs. Travelers de- 
cided in December, 1910, by the Su- 
preme (Court of Errors of Connecticut, 
found in 83 Conn., 708, where on ap- 
peal the court held the insurer is not 
liable if death is caused by the occur- 
rence of external injury and an exist- 
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ing bodily disease and that where an 
insured’s appendix was in an abnormal 
condition from a prior attack of ap- 
pendicitis, his death from a subsequent 
attack caused by a strain was caused 
partly by the strain and partly by the 
pre-existing attack of appendicitis, so 
that the Company was not liable. 


NORTH DAKOTA COMPLAINS 


Some Instances Cited of Alleged In- 
justice in Applying Automobile 
Casualty Rates 


A North Dakota agency tells of what 
it considers a case of unjust automo- 
bile casualty rates. We have, it says, 
an assured, who is in the general 
trucking and transfer business, whose 
premium for liability and property 
damage on his trucks, which do vari- 
ous kinds of trucking, is $155; while 
the same kind of trucks used exclusive- 
ly for a wholesale grocery house takes 
a premium of $71.50. These trucks 
travel in the same territory and cover 
about the same number of miles. 


Another illustration: A Stearns car 
listed over $2,000 and weighing 3,400 
pounds takes the same rate as a Ford 
costing $500 and weighing about 1,900 
pounds. We are not familiar enough 
with how rates are arrived at to offer a 
remedy. 


I am led to believe that experience 
will show that collision rates are very 
high for the limited amount of this 
class of business written. There isn’t 
any question that if the charge were 
less a very big increase in volume 
could be had, which would make for a 
better experience on account of the 
law of average. I think also that 
agents should be encouraged to sell full 
coverage collision rather than deduct- 
able coverage, as it is more satisfying. 
I think more cars could be covered 
at a full coverage premium which 
would produce a better loss ratio. 


Pi 
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Samuel Gompers For 
Voluntary System 


—_——_ 


SPEAKS AT INSURANCE MEETING 


Individual Citizen Should Act for Him- 
self—Better Conditions for Labor 
- Aid Insurance 


Samuel Gompers drew the largest 
audience at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents in New York, Mon- 
day. Erect, stern and patriarchal in 
appearance, his advance to the plat- 
form was impressive and the assem- 
blage stood to greet him. 


The aged representative of organized 
labor, just returned from the battle 
front, declared that insurance has al- 
ways been one of the subjects to 
which man should apply himself. Con- 
tinuing, hz said: 

As far as I am concerned I have al- 
ways believed in the voluntary system 
.of insurance. (This statement was 
greeted with demonstrations of ap- 
proval.) I do not believe that the 
government of a country should be ab- 
solved from performing its govern- 
mental functions but I have also be- 
lieved that what the individual citizen 
could do for himself of his own initia- 
tive, should be done by him. I have 
advocated and have urged and strong- 
ly contended for voluntary insurance 
systems in organizations of labor, as 
an evidence of devotion to the indi- 
vidual voluntary action of each man. 


I believe that there ig no such thing 
as an average injury, for a man killed 
is 100 per cent. dead. As to the 99 
men uninjured, with them and the 
dead man there is no average. Be- 
cause nobody knows the man upon 
whom the blow shall fall it is merely 
the duty of every man to endeavor to 
assist those fellows and voluntarily 
and collectively assume the obliga- 
tion. : 

Not 


I am not insured in any company 
anywhere in the world. I am insured 
in the union of my trade. I wish that 
there might be more insurances of a 
fraternal character. I am insured only 
against fire. I do not know just why 
and I cannot give you any reason why 
i am not, except that when I get old 
and cannot earn a living I shall not 
wish it—not because I have anything. 
Somehow I have this confidence in 
myself, that when Labor no longer 
wishes my services I shall be taken 
care of, so I am not afraid. 


In conclusion I would call your at- 
tention to thc effect upon the business 
of insurance of better conditions sur- 
rounding labor, lessening mortality, 
disease, injury and crime. 


Insured Himself 
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Howe S. Landers 
Raps State Funds 


DECLARES SYSTEM FALLACIOUS 


Thwarting of Object of Compensation 
Laws Has Already Appeared in 
Burdensome Red Tape 


After hearing Howe S. Landers speak 
on administration of compensation 
funds, the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents resolved to 
have his paper printed in pamphlet 
form for wide distribution. Mr. Land- 
ers is secretary of the Indiana Indus- 
trial Commission. 

State compensation funds are almost 
certain to become a positive menace, 
said Mr. Landers. An impartial admin- 
istration of justice cannot be obtained 
under such a system. 

Classes Catered To 

Continuing, Mr. Landers declared 
that politics is bound to fall as a 
blight upon such a system, according 
to the class of citizens being catered 
to. One class is certain to be favored 
at the expense of the other. A state 
fund can be manipulated for the em- 
ployer or for the employes according 
as how the state administration is in- 
clined. This can, and is being done 
in Ohio, for example, by resort to red 
tape, lengthy and numerous reports, 
hearings and the like. Life is so short 
and man’s necessities so great that the 
victims, the workers, must. take what 
they can get. 

Compensation Intent Destroyed 

Furthermore, the state fund idea 
destroys the intent of a compensation 
law. A state fund will ultimately des- 
troy the objects of the compensation 
principle and the impartial administra- 
tion of justice. 

Mr. Landers proceeded to say that 
state funds will not last, but that many 
bad effects will long remain as a result 
of their operation. In Ohio the curse 
of red tape is flagrantly apparent. The 
commission takes its time and the in- 
jured suffer. First payments are long 
delayed. Compensation laws have al- 
ways been said to be for the benefit 
of the employes but such cannot be the 
case. The basic theory being wrong, 
no amount of conscientious work by 
jndustrial commissions and boards can 
ultimately succeed. 

Mr. Landers divided compensation 
laws into those providing state funds 
and those without state funds. Indiana, 
his state, has no state fund and no su- 
pervision over rates. The Board, there- 
fore, has no care of premiums and 
losses and is free and disinterested in 
any financial results of administration. 

To be successful a compensation law 
must work almost automatically. Con- 
tested cases are only 2 per cent. in 
Indiana. Accidents have been reduced 
12.8 per cent. 
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Federation Council 
in Good Condition 


FEW STATES NOT ORGANIZED 


Budget of $50,000 Asked for Next 
Year—All Financial Problems 
Fully Met 


Twenty-three states were repre- 
sented at the opening session of the 
National Council of Insurance Federa- 
tions in New York, Monday. 

Deputy Police Commissioner Fred 
A. Wallis, made the address of wel- 
come. He is a successful imsurance 
man and a Federation member. His 
talk emphasized the constructive side 
of the insurance man’s life and busi- 
ness, encouraging all the highest senti- 
ments of the human soul. 

Response By A. E. Childs 

A. Hi. Chiids, president of the Colum- 
bian National Life, responded. He ex- 
pressed the opinion tht the future of 


this country lies in centralization of 
thought and government. Business 
men must measure their arguments 


with facts and figures to preserve in- 
dividual initiative, liberty and reward. 
‘The arguments of appiied Socialism 
as advocated by thinking men must be 
met. We are now a race of giants; 
with Socialism we would become a 
race of pigmies. We are before the 
bar of opinion of the great American 
people, Mr. Childs said. 
Support From Companies 


In his address as president James 
W. Henry announced that there are 
now torty-one state Federations. The 
first was Ohio, 1914; the last Massa- 
chusetts, 1917. A state body is form- 
ing in Maine. Twenty-one state bodies 
are well financed and in charge of a 
paid manager. Federation is the log- 
ical outcome of the Socialistic tenden- 
cies of the times. Only by united 
effort can this tendency be counter- 
acted. Company home oflice support 
is now coming in satisfactory volume. 

President Henry declared that the 
Federation cannot be composed only 
of insurance agents but must have all 
classes of companies interested as well. 
No matter what various ones may be- 
lieve as to the outcome of govern- 
mental activities insurancewise, insur- 
ance men must be prepared to protect 
their interests. 

To company officials President Henry 
suggested that if the Federation idea 
is a good one it is their duty to co- 
operate with their agents in furthering 
ite 

McKee Reports Progress 

Secretary Mark T. McKee, who ap- 
peared in his uniform as an officer of 
the Gas and Flame Division, reported 
that greater advancement has been 
made in 1918 than in any year. No 
single branch of the insurance busi- 
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ness can stand alone, all must push 
together. Business men are now help- 
ing stem the tide of Socialism and 
have come to view these matters in 


the same light as insurance men. There 
is a erystallization of sentiment. 

The only reason Federations have 
not been organized in the few states 
not now enrolled is that the pressure 
of work upon organizers was greater 
elsewhere, 

The treasurer’s report showed that 
during the fiscal year about $20,000 had 
been collected and that $187 remains. 

Sentiment Favorable 


W. G. Wilson, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, reported a gratifying 
growth in favorable sentiment. The 
selection of George HE. Turner as gen- 
eral counsel and the formation of an 
advisory board are regarded as two 
of the most important actions of the 
Council this year. 

All financial problems of the Council 
have been happily met and it is a 
thoroughly solvent institution. Mr. 
Wilson recommended a 1919 budget of 
$50,000 and two or three additional 
field secretaries. He said the states 
ean and will finance their own cam- 
paigns if they are shown how. 

We seek to continue the conduct of 
the business in private hands, he said. 
To do so the business must be beyond 
criticism. Service must be more than 
merely satisfactory. On this depends 
public recognition and support. Hvery 
business depends upon the good-will 
of its patrons. We must admit that 
there is a small contingent among the 
fraternity which makes these ideals 
difficult. We must avoid technically 
questionable conduct. which would 
cause dissatisfaction and furnish a 
breeding place~ for German germs of 
radical socialism and its attending 


isms, declared Mr. Wilson. 


New Federation Officers 

(Officers of the National Council were 
elected as follows: 

President, James H. Carney, Boston. 

Vice-president, George D. Webb, Chi- 
cago. 

Secretary, Mark T. McKee, Detroit. 

Treasurer, Joel Rathbone, New York. 

General Council, G. E. Turner, In- 
dianapolis. 

Executive Committee 


James W. Henry, Pittsburgh, chair- 
man. W. G. Wilson, Cleveland; A. G. 
Hegeman, New York; Burt L. Davis, 
San Francisco; Thomas F. Daly, Den- 
ver; Emmet V. Thompson, St. Louis; 
Thomas EH. Braniff, Oklahoma City; 
Fred L. Gray, Minneapolis. 

The following resolution was read 
and referred to committee: 

That after January 1, 1919, every 
State Federation shall remit to the 
National Council fifty cents per capita 
in payment of twelve months’ subscrip: 
tion to “The Federation News.” 

George E. Turner, general council, 
made a patriotic talk and declared that 
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Lucas Enlivens 
N. Y. Federation 


OFFICERS 


OLD RE-ELECTED 


County Organizations to Be Better 
Developed—New York Men to Hold 
Dinner in January 


Practical plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of the New York State Federa- 
tion were developed rapidly after the 
annual meeting of that Association on 
Tuesday got under way. Julian Lucas 
and John A. Eckert, of New York, and 
Kk. H. Warner, of Buffalo, were the 


leaders of the discussion from which 
various plans for the coming year were 
formulated. 

With the exception of G. T. Amsden, 
Rochester, third vice-president, and 
Buel P. Mills, Syracuse, secretary, the 
old officers were re-elected by a unani- 
mous vote. They are HK. M. Griffiths, 
Albany, president; G. A. Scott, Waver- 
ly, first vice-president; W. C. Potter, 
New York, second vice-president; Louis 
G. Morgan, Buffalo, third vice-presi- 
dent; Charles A. Porth, Albany, secre- 
tary; A. J. Hollister, Rochester, treas- 
urer; and S. L. Otis, New York, execu- 
tive secretary. 

The new directors elected are R. S. 
Bowen, Syracuse; J. S. Kernan, Utica; 
J. E. Pool, Albany; and W. W. Luckey, 
Poughkeepsie. The remaining directors 
are John A. Eckert, New York; Julian 
Lueas, Jr.. New York; W. H. Hecox, 
Binghamton; and A. C. Hegeman, New 
York. 

The meeting was opened promptly at 
ten o’clock by the singing of the Na- 
tional anthem. President E. M. Grif- 
fiths, Albany, presided. 


President’s Address 


President Griffiths, in his address, 
stated that this war was to stamp out 
that form of government by a few who 
had, under the guise of paternalism, 
so welded its people as to make the 
masses subject to the will of the few. 

“HWverywhere we turn,” he said, “we 
see the hand of government reaching 
out for further control. What does it 
all mean? Are we insurance men go- 
ing to stand by until it is too late be- 
fore we take a decided stand to pro- 
tect our business and the rights of 
the individual? Surely we can justify 
our existence. If,sever there was a 
time when the ‘Insurance Federation’ 
meant everything to an insurance man, 
it is today. 

“To the business of 
nation owes much and to the large 
number of our citizens to whom it 
furnishes protection our country Owes 
a solemn duty not to destroy or render 
less efficient its ability to continue to 
furnish the highest form of protection 
based on sound underwriting principles 
and an inspection and safety service 
which is unsurpassed. 

“Insurance in the mind of the lay- 
man is simply insurance and he rarely 
differentiates between fire, life, marine 
and the other branches. What affects 
one part of the insurance structure 
will in time affect all. The Federa- 
tion therefore seeks to protect and de- 
fend every branch of the insurance 
business against infringement, on the 
part of the state or nation. We know 
our cause is just and that we are pro- 
viding a higher form of insurance serv- 
ice than can be furnished by bureau- 
cratic agencies. 

“T cannot urge upon you too strongly 
the need of a largely increased mem- 
bership. It is difficult to understand 
why all who are connected with the 
insurance business do not become mem- 
bers of the Federations either as reg- 
ular members or as sustaining or con- 
tributing members. While it is im- 
perative that we have a certain num- 
ber of the latter two classes, if our 
organization is to have financial sta- 
bility;—we must use every means to 
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increase our general membership and 


‘Hvery insurance man a member’ should 
be our slogan.” 


Report of Secretary 


In his annual report Stanley L. Otis, 
executive secretary, called particular 
attention to the progress of the past 
year. He said: 

*““\ considerable portion of the time 
of the executive secretary is spent in 
organization work and obtaining finan- 


_cial support by means of sustaining 


and contributing members in order to 
continue the Federation in a sound 
financial condition as it is well recog- 
nized that organization work cannot 
go forward without the sinews of war. 
The value and importance of numbers 
is not forgotten and on one trip one 
of our directors drove your secretary 
34 miles to obtain a single annual one 
dollar member. On another automobile 
trip with one of the county chairmen 
we drove one hundred miles securing 
six members for the Federation one 
of whom was a contributing member. 
That is the spirit and consecration 


that it is hoped all directors, county” 


committeemen and indeed the entire 
membership will feel. This is your 
organization and it is your interests 
that are at stake.” 

The report of the board of directors 
and executive committee, by Chairman 
A. C. Hegeman, covered the work of 
the year and pointed out that the com- 
ing vear promises to be the most active 
af the Federation’s existence. The need 
for the organization is stronger than 
ever and its success means more to 
you than ever before. As one of the 
large general agents puts it “The Fed- 
eration is proving the salvation of the 
business.” Let us all help to make this 
the banner year both in point of num- 
bers and of finances necessary to do 
effective work, concluded the chairman. 

The annual report of Treasurer A. 
J. Hollister showed the organization to 
be in a sound financial condition. The 
smallest part of revenue comes from 
annual members recruited mostly from 
the ranks of employees of companies 
and junior clerks in agency firms. 
While this class of membership does 
not much more than carry itself the 
Federation is glad to have all those 
whose livelihood depends on the insur- 
ance business affiliated with us and 
look to the agents, brokers, company 
officials and all those with a direct 
interest at stake for the financial sup- 
port necessary to continue and enlarge 
our work, 

E. H. Warner Starts Discussion 


When President Griffiths stated that 
new business was in crder the first 
man on his feet was E. H. Warner, 
of Buffalo, who stated that the rank 
and file of insurance men were com- 
paratively ignorant of the accomplish- 
ments and purposes of the Federation. 
He cited as an example the ignorance 
about the Federation of the local 
Buffalo casualty board at its meeting 
last Tuesday when the question of re- 
newing its contribution to the Federa- 
dion funds came up. He also suggested 
that, in view of the effect of war con- 
ditions on manufacturers generally, 
now would be an opportune time to 
enlist their interest in the Federation 
and that their support would count for 
much in legislative matters. 

President Griffiths replied that a 
large number of manufacturers were 
already members of the Federation and 
that a constant effort was being made 
to enlist the support of bankers and 
other infiuential citizens. 

Mr. Eckert then suggested that 
placards be prepared setting forth the 
objects of the Federation to be dis- 
plaved in every member’s office which, 
he said, would sustain interest in the 
Federation and procure new members. 
He also suggested that a circular be 
drawn up to send out to the assured 
along with the regular mail. 


Would Perfect County Bodies 


Mr. Lucas objected to Mr. Eckert’s 
suggestion on the grounds that it did 
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Confidence in Business 
Lacking in America 


A. R. MARSH HEARD BY AGENTS 


Insurance Men Urged to Bring About 
Psychological Reserve of Confidence 
of Public 


What American business lacks, 
cluding the insurance business, is the 
psychological reserve of confidence of 
the general body of the population. 
This view was expressed by A. R. 
Marsh, editor of the “Economic World,” 
who addressed the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents in 
New York this week. 

Mr. Marsh went on to explain that 
this is really the view of a noted Eng- 
lish economist who visited this coun- 
try and after a careful study of con- 
ditions decided that the Americana 
business man lacked a certain some- 
thing that his English cousin enjoys 
in far greater degree. 

Mr. Marsh’s subject was “The In- 
surance Profession and the Propagan- 
da of Government Insurance.” He 
went on to say that now the war is 
over there is much talk of co-opera- 
tion of which there are two kinds: 
free and compulsory. The war is not 
over, he declared. The real war is to 
be fought right here in the United 
States. It is a war of ideas and con- 
ceptions of democracy and autocracy. 
It is an autocratic idea, this compul- 
sory governmental insurance. It is 
not so easy to fight as were the Ger- 
mans because it is subtly being dis- 
seminated among our people. 


First Experience 


Mr. Marsh continued: My first inti- 
macy with insurance was as a member 


not get at the root of the Federation’s 
problem and was therefore a waste of 
time and money. He said that the real 
way to get an increased membership 
was through the county organizations 
which, he added, had been mere paper 
organizations up to the present time. 
Mr. Lucas claimed that, to be effective, 
the county bodies must have regular 
officers and meetings at least every 
three months and applied his theory 
to his own territory with the state- 
ment that he could see no reason why 
New York County could not get from 
500 to 1,000 members of the Federa- 
tion to attend a quarterly meeting. 

Then followed a general discussion 
of the work done by the various county 
organizations which was participated 
in by Mr. Eckert, Mr. Hegeman, Presi- 
dent Griffiths, Mr. Lucas, and others. 
The discussion was brought back to 
New York City by A. J. Hodson, New 
York, who urged that something defi- 
nite be done on Mr. Lucas’ suggestion 
to inaugurate quarterly meetings. Sen- 
ator Gardner, chairman of the joint 
insurance committee of the New York 
State Senate and Assembly, took part 
in the discussion and suggested invit- 
ing some of the big assured to the 
proposed luncheons. 

Following a conferenee between Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. Hodson, and Mr. Eckert, 
Mr. Eckert announced that in all prob- 
ability plans could be completed for 
a luncheon in New York some time in 
January. 

George A. Scott, president of the 
New York Fraternal Congress, then 
addressed the meeting on the “Federa- 
tion Movement from the Fraternalists’ 
Standpoint.” Mr. Scott made a number 
of suggestions to the Federation par- 
ticularly in regard to securing the 
proper publicity. 

Matthew J. Cahill, New York State 
deputy of the Modern Woodmen of 
America, also made an appropriate 
talk. 

Albert Wold, of the Pennsylvania 
Federation, told how that organization 
had gone about the business of raising 
proper funds. 
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of the Cotton Exchange’s insurance in- 
stitution, the function of which is to 
insure the handlers of cotton against 
loss caused by the movement in price. 
We of the Exchange are nevertheless 
called speculators and gamblers. 
Workmen’s compensation insurance 
is another un-American institution. It 
savors of the Germanic social and 
political tendencies. Insurance has 
been reasonably well accommodated 
to our American institutions but this 
governmental insurance is an expres- 
sion of the German way of co-ordinat- 
ing and regimenting a people. The 
workmen and their entire families are 
sought to be so entangled in it that 
when the order to “march” is given, 
they feel that they must obey or lose 
everything they have through the loss 
of their insurance which is provided 
by the State. 

We are told that the State should 
provide against the risks of life but 
I believe that the man who does not 
take his own risk in life is not fit to 
become a member of a democratic 
State. 

Opinions at Washington 

This battle has to be fought. Years 
ago the insurance institution of the 
‘Cotton Exchange was attacked in Con-_ 
gress. The work of handling this mat- 
ter fell to me. I soon found out that what 
an individual member of the adminis- 
tration at Washington or of Congress 


may tell you about the possibilities — 


of any measure becoming law is negli- 
gible. Those men know little about 
what is going to happen to legislation. 
But just the moment that they think 
some measure is going to be popular 
thev are-all for it. : 

We are told by some that this is 
not a, time to agitate; not a time to 
disturb the waters. This, I believe, is 
pure futility. The course to take is 
not so simple as merely standing up 
and fighting in the open. And here I 
come to what I have called the psycho- 
logical reserve of confidence. As soon 
as this reserve overtook Congress in 
the fight for the insurance feature of 
the Cotton Exchange the antagonism 
to the institution was swept aside. 

Every insurance man in the United ~ 
‘States should be working unceasing- 
ly to bring about that psychological 
reserve of confidence in the superiority 
of that kind of insurance this country 
has developed as has no other coun- 
try; always searching for and study- 
ing the things that will fit the needs 
of the insuring public a little closer. 
The American state of mind is “What 
do you do with your money?” ‘When 
we showed Congress the movement in 
the price of cotton and compared it 
with the same thing in the woolen 
business, which had no such insur- 
ance feature as the Cotton Exchange, 
the legislators were convinced in our 
favor. It is the same in insurance. 
You must make people see what the 
insurance company is; what it does 
with its money and what it is to the 
economic structure. Germanized ideas 
are the enemies in this country today. 
They must be fought. 


CHEAP LIQUIDATION 


Cost New York Department Less Than 
5 Per Cent. For Defunct 
Companies 


In discussing liquidation of insurance 
companies and the Bureau in the New 
York Department having. charge of 
liquidation of companies, Superinten- 
dent Phillips, of New York, told the in- 
surance commissioners this week that 
the expenses of the Bureau had been 
less than 5 per cent. of the assets. 

Commissioner Button said that the 
Liquidation Bureau of the Virginia De- 
partment had also been a success. 


LORD MORRIS A DIRECTOR 
The General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation announces that 
Lord Morris has accepted a seat on the 
head office board of the corporation. 
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Joint Meetings 
May Be Resumed 


CASUALTY AND SURETY AGENTS 


Commissioner Fairchild Believes Now 
is Appointed Time for Co-operation 
Among Insurance Interests 


President Charles H. Burras did not 
read an address at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents which opened in New 
York, Monday. He prides himself on 
his terminal facilities and paid tribute 
to George D. Webb, of Chicago, who, 
with his competent committee, was 
eredited with having done most of the 
work during the year. Mr. Burras 
also asserted that in the various war 
works there is no more loyal body 


- than the insurance men whose interests 


have a larger proportion of men in 
government service than any other 
institution. Post-war history will show 
that insurance will also have borne 
its full share in reconstruction, he de- 
clared. 

James W. Henry welcomed the agents 
on behalf of the Federation. He de- 
clared that every available influence 
is needed to prepare for the problems 
yet to be solved. He urged that the 
delegates take up the work in earnest 
with their associates at home. 


Co-operation Assured 


President C. ‘W. Fairchild, of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, said that the commission- 
ers are always willing to co-operate 
with the agents whenever possible. 
He believes that there is now a greater 
opportunity for co-operation among in- 
surance organizations than ever before. 
The business is confronted with num- 
erous radical views under the slogan 
“Win the war.” 


J. Seofield Rowe, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, extended greetings on 
hehalf of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
He expressed the hope, now that the 
war is over, that the two associations 
would resume their joint meetings at 
points more secluded than Broadway. 
His subiect was “Co-operation Between 
Companies and Agents.” 


Knockers and Kickers Taboo 


Nothing co-operates like co-operation, 
he said. Every man should be loyal 
to his organization, his business and 
his company. Unfortunately we still 
have two kinds of representatives, 
those who work only for themselves 
and those who consider the company 
also. As in every other business the 
knockers and kickers will be passed 
ever. Those who possess inertia and 
lack enthusiasm will be relegated to 
the realms of lost opportunity. The 
Robinson Crusoes of the business can- 
not appreciate the value of close re- 
lationship with others. 


Sometimes the lack of co-operation 
between companies and agents is the 
fault of the executives or underwriters. 
All credit for good work is not due 
to the field man or to the home office. 
The organization contributes its share 
to making it possible for the field man 
to make his success. Many misunder- 
standings are owing to lack of informa- 
tion. Here is where there can be 
much beneficial co-operation. “Get out 
nr get in line” is a good motto for all. 
Friendship, understanding and reason- 
ableness must go hand in hand. 


Lunt Furnishes Relaxation 


In introducing Edward C. Lunt, vice- 
president of the Fidelity & Casualty, 
President Burras recalled the address 
Mr. Lunt made in Detroit several years 
ago and which was printed by the As- 
sociation for wide distribution. Mr. 
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Lunt was given the subject: “The 
Agent is Always Wrong.” He said his 
text could be found in any letter re- 
ceived at the home office. 

Mr. Lunt kept his audience laughing 
most of the time but restrained his 
humor long enough tto convey a few 
serious thoughts concerning the expen- 
sive results of failure by the company 
to properly investigate contract bond 
applications. Application papers are 
also often not carefully fread. Mr. 
Lunt is head of the fidelity and surety 
business of his company. He called 
attention to the losses caused by busi- 
ness being forced upon the company 
by agents and by business written by 
agents without proper authority. He 
asked agents ito get on a friendly foot- 
ing with local competitors; go to as- 
sociation functions; emulate Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill and her “dinner of 
deadly enemies.” Go after business 
with the sportsman’s ardor but in fair- 
ness. 

Agents generally should give more 
attention to the surety lines because 
they are highly profitable from the 
agent’s point of view. Premiums are 
large and much business is automati- 
cally renewable for many years. Many 
bonds are issued on the term basis in- 
stead of the yearly basis. Fidelity 
business is one of the hardest lines to 
transfer from one company to another. 
Service is the keynote of the bonding 
business. 

Mr. Lunt closed with a recipe for 
making $1,000,000 in thirty days. It 
shall not be told here and those who 
failed to attend the meeting deserve to 
zo without it. 

Few Official Changes 


The only change made in the offi 
cials of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents was in the 
presidency, Charles H. Burras being 
succeeded by W. G. Wilson of Cleve- 
land. R. J. Dunkel of Boston replaces 
Mr. Wilson on the executive committee. 


HESS JOINS MAUTNER AGENCY 


Liability Underwriter of General Ac- 
cident’s Metropolitan Office Re- 
signs As of December 15 


Arthur J. Hess, for the past three 
years underwriter of the liability and 
burglary departments of the metropoli- 
tan office of the General Accident, has 
resigned as of December 15, and after 
that date will be associated with J. L. 
Mautner in the J. L. Mautner agency. 
Mr. Hess, previous to his connection 
with the General, had for four years 
been in the burglary department of the 
National Surety and he has been active 
in the Brooklyn Brokers’ Association 
since the organization of that body, be- 
ing at present vice-president. 


NO RELIEF IN SIGHT 


The committee on blanks, of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, reported that, it 
is indicated by some state departments 
that uniform action by all states in 
lightening the statement requirements 
cannot be hoped for at this time. 


Federation Council 
(Continued from page 23) 
there is only one Federation subject. It 
runs like this: 

[Be ye ever ready; scorn not the as- 
sistances of thy brother, for verily the 
times changeth. ; , 

Federation is the only institution 
which gives insurance a voice, he ad- 
ded. 

Insurance to Prosper 

Commissioner Fairchild of Colorado 
declared that the American people are 
only just beginning to realize the pow- 
er they possess. The insurance busi- 
ness ought to prosper now as never 
before but it must be safeguarded from 
those who do not understand it. Super- 
vising officials must take into account 
the changes through which all business 
is passing. . 
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“National Alliance” of 
Insurance Interests 


URGED AT NEW YORK MEETINGS 


Charles H. Burras Sees Good in Propa- 
ganda—J. Scofield Rowe Fears 
Undermining of Business 


Organizing all the insurance inter- 
ests of the country into one powerful 
institution to combat the social and 
political tendencies of the times was 
one of the thoughts brought out force- 
ably at the meetings in New York this 
week. 

The idea was first voiced by Presi- 
dent Charles H. Burras of the Nation- 
al Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, who, speaking of govern- 
mental insurance activities, said that 
the war has shown the force of propa- 
ganda. He believes in insurance propa- 
ganda properly conducted. The goy- 
ernment at Washington is what pub- 
lic opinion makes it. Anything that 
goes against public opinion will not 
last long. 

President Burras declared that what 
the business needs is one big organi- 
zation, a congress of all insurance in- 
terests, fully equipped for the protec- 
tion of the business. Its principal task 
would be to teach the people what the 
business really is; to advertise it in 
the daily press; show the people what 
it is to life and property. This is 
something that most of them now 
nave little or no correct idea of. 


J. Scofield Rowe’s View 


The same theme was taken up by 
J Scofield Rowe, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, who expressed the opinion 
that the insurance business is in dan- 
ger of being undermined by socialistic 
tendencies, political unrest and gov- 
ernmental interference. He is firmly 
eonvinced that there is a real danger 
in state and Federal insurance schemes. 
It is folly to be unprepared. The in- 


surance business is not prepared. It 
needs to be organized as a single in- 
terest. We need, he said, a national 
ecganization embracing all lines, in- 
cluding mutuals and fraternals, to 
conduct a well planned, intelligently 
and forcefully managed offensive and 
defensive campaign. In brief, a nation- 
al alliance. 


TELLS FEDERATION FUNCTIONS 


W. G. Curtis Says Proper Effort Is To 
Educate Public, Not Enter 
Political Arena 


Constructive effort to educate the 
public instead of making further politi- 
cal mistakes was advocated by W. G. 
Curtis, president of the National Cas- 
ualty, in his talk on Monday to the 
State Federation’s secretaries on the 
functions of the Federation. Mr. Cur- 
tis cited the instance of an Ohio gen- 
eral agent of a surety company whose 
letter advising the election of a Re- 
publican governor was reproduced on 
the front page of a labor magazine 
and caused much unfavorable com- 
ment to be directed against insurance. 

Activity similar to the above was 
one of the things Mr. Curtis urged 
the members of the Federation to 
guard against and instead he urged 
them to devote their energies to edu- 
cating the general public through pub- 
licity and the local organizations of 
the Federation. He said the public 
must be educated if the business is to 
be saved. 
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FIDELITY & DEPOSIT STARS AT 
WALDORF : 


That was a star gathering of Fidelity 
& Deposit men who gathered at the 
Waldorf this week for their annual 
association meeting. Besides Presi- 
dent Warfield, W. H. Harris and Charles 
R. Miller there were the following big 
producers: Messrs. Howell & Haas of 
Atlanta; Fred Price and Geo. D. Webb 
of Chicago; Louis Lent and Paul Mil- 
liken, Cincinnati; F. B. Buckman, 
Cleveland; George Wendling, St. Louis; 
Herman Hoopes, Philadelphia; A. L. 
Task, Boston; Charles Lunsford, Ro- 
anoke; ©. A. Fogg, Detroit; C. D. 
Greer, Louisville; G. H. Price, Wash- 
ington; L. P. Shriver, Pittsburgh; P. 
H. Hicks, Nashville; “Bill” Bowen, 
Toledo; Charles Laurenson, Cleveland; 
M. F. Dobbins, Memphis; T. B. Braniff, 
Oklahoma; H. B. Hodge, J. A. Flynn, 
John Griffin, Wallace Harvey and A. 
L. Dietrick, New York and H. J. Gross, 
Providence. 


Insurance Relations 
(Continued from page 10) 


“The greatest danger confronting 
life insurance is government interfer- 
ence, however efficiently and eco- 
nomically the business may be carried 
on. A very extensive practical demon- 
stration of government life insurance 
is now being tried out, brought about by 
the stress of war conditions. The idea 
was just and patriotic, for the men at 
the front were fighting for all, and all 
should bear the expense. The greatest 
protection we could give them or their 
dependents was at best inadequate, 
put the plan adopted promises to be 
one of the most costly innovations the 
government has ever undertaken. The 
result of this experiment ought to be 
watched most earnestly and critically 
by us all, and its uneconomic char- 
acter should be fearlessly given pub- 
licity, to the end that the perpetuity 
of that system shall not take place in 
our government. Those who are quali- 
fied to determine the facts may hesi- 
tate to state them publicly, fearing 
that such action might result in in- 
jury to the interests they represent, 
but you should be warned that such 
indifference means danger to your 
business, and ultimately to the nation. 


“There is nothing so dangerous as 
power, governmental or otherwise, in 
the hands of irresponsible people. With 
this in mind we should consider it a 
duty to interést ourselves in the poli- 
tics of the day to the end that the 
fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment may not be disturbed by the ex- 
ploitation of unsound doctrines. We 
must reckon now, as never before, with 
the extremist who on account of the war 
has been afforded opportunity to urge 
his extravagant and socialistic theories 
on the public under the slogan of ‘win 
the war’ or with the assertion that 
they will aid during the reconstruc- 
tion period. This is no time for vision- 
ary schemes. It is a time for sober 
reasoning and calm, sane reflection. 

“Tn the after-war world program of 
creative impulses the business of life 
insurance will stand squarely at the 
front. AS an institution it has served 
the public and the nation as no other 
instrumentality could. Since its in- 
ception it has been the greatest of all 
agencies in inculcating habits of sav- 
ing and thrift. No one force has been 
so important a factor in moulding a 
true national character. Without its 
fundamental teachings our magnificent 
record as a people in supporting with 
ease the staggering totals in Lib- 
erty loans and war savings would have 
been difficult, if not impossible of 
achievement. And in the reconstruc- 
tive development of the future it is 
through life insurance that the people 
will increasingly reveal their higher 
appreciation of the value of sound in- 
vestment and protection and the safe- 
guarding of all those things they hold 
most dear.” 
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Uniform Auto Policy 


After a lengthy discussion over the 
merits of a uniform automobile policy 
for fire insurance companies the com- 
mittee, of which John R. Young of 
North Carolina is chairman, decided to 
make a thorough study of the subject, 
The committee has in hand the draft 
of the proposed uniform contract and 
will, during the course of the next year, 
analyze it with the view of recommend- 
ing action in the future. 

The form was drawn up by the coun- 
sel for the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference. 

* * = 

Vote to Support National Council 

The International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters has 
passed a resolution favoring strong 
support to the National Council of In- 
surance Federations. 

Gilbert Sends Greetings 

George A. Gilbert, of Chicago, was 


unable to attend the casualty and 
surety agents’ meeting in New York 
this week. He sent a message of 
greeting and expressed the sincere 


hope that the important work of the 
Association will win the hearty sup- 
port of the agents, the respect of the 
assured and the good will of the com- 
panies. He said to count on him for 
continued support. 
* * * 
Takes Its Own Medicine 

The Fidelity & Deposit is arranging 
for a schedule bond, protecting it 
against acts of dishonesty of any kind 
on the part of its own representatives 
in the handling of its business. Two 
reasons prompt this says the company: 
First, we are constantly preaching 
corporate surety protection. for all po- 
sitions of trust ang, certainly our gen- 
eral agents are in such relation to the 
company, and we must be consistent. 
Furthermore, the company has fre- 
quently suffered from misappropriation 
of premiums and other acts of dishon- 
esty on the part of agents and has 
therefore determined to forestall any 
further losses of this nature. Applica- 
tion forms will be furnished to all our 
direct representatives shortly, with the 
penalty as it is to appear on the sched- 
ule. The Fidelity & Deposit will pay 
the premium on the entire schedule. 

* * * 
Standard Form in New Jersey 


In conformity with a _ resolution 
adopted by the governing committee 
of the Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau of ‘New Jersey, all 
Bureau members are required to em- 
ploy the Universal Standard Work- 


men’s Compensation Policy with New 
Jersey endorsement, 


eféective Febru- 


>) | 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


BUSINESS= BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING—— 


Fidelity” and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
S) ” Compensation, Automobile, Accident, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSUR ANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


THE EASTERN 


The use of the standard 
form prior to the effective date of the 


anys 1690919. 


Commissioner’s approval is optional 
with each company. Companies whose 
compensation business is conducted 
upon a participating basis should file 
with the undersigned for the approval 
of the Department of Insurance copies 
in duplicate of proposed form of en- 
dorsement or policy provisions pro- 
viding for payment of dividends. 
* bo * 


New Committee Chairman 


Walter C. Faxon, has resigned as 
chairman of the committee which had 
in ‘charge the work of establishing a 
standard, uniform disability policy. J. 
M. Parker, Jr., secretary of the. Aetna 
Life, has taken Mr. Faxon’s place. 
The principal obstacle to the general 
introduction of the proposed form is 
the opposing views of the Travelers 
and the Fidelity and Casualty, the lat- 
ter being against a “denatured” policy 
and for advanced rates. Mr. Faxon’s 
relinquishment of the chairmanship is 
assigned to his desire to build up his 
strength by curtailing his activities. 

* * * 


Year Shows Loss 


A plate glass underwriter who has 
kept a close record of his losses on 
1918 business finds that he will finish 
the year with considerable loss. He 
believes that other managers will fare 
likewise. , 


COMPANIES’ TAX ACTION 


The International Association of Gas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters ado~rted 
a resolution approving the individual 
action of members regarding the new 
Federal revenue bill. The companies 
favored a flat tax on premium income, 
not in principle, but as a means of 
simplifying the present ambiguous and 
over-lapping measures. 


TWO COMPANIES JOIN 
The Interstate Life & Accident of 
Tennessee has joined the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. The Maryland Casualty, 
which had resigned, has now re-entered. 


FRED PRICE NOW PRESIDENT 

Fred Price, of Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Agents’ Association. 


OLD GUARD ON HAND 
Mr. Burras pointed out that nearly 
every man who was at the first meet- 
ing of the Association in Cincinnati, 
was in New York this week. 
MARYLAND’S AGENTS’ MEETING 
The Maryland Casualty Agents’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at 
the Astor on Tuesday morning. 


Health, 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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RESOLVED, That the business in 
which its members are engaged is one 
of potential value and importance in 
the protection and service which it af- 
fords and ‘is entitled to encouragement 
and support: 

RESOLVED, That it is unalterably 
opposed to all plans of involuntary in- 
surance and regards with disfavor the 
proposals of those who under the pre- 
tense of legislating for the public wel- 
fare would take from the people by 
force their freedom and their rights: 

RESOLVED, That in a democracy 
like ours the management of public 
affairs contemplates the administra- 
tion only of business which affects the 
community as a whole, and that gov- 
ernment should not enter those fields 
of endeavor where things can be done 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY & SURETY AGENTS 
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and are done equally well by individ- 
uals or groups of individuals: 
RESOLVED, ‘That it is our firm con- 
viction that the present world system 
of insurance would be undermined and 
destroyed if the enemies of establish- 
ed private business should prevail: 
RESOLVED, That our members have 
an abiding faith in the honesty and dis- 
cretion of those who will mould pub- 
lic opinion in the future and that they 
believe that these leaders of thought 
and action will insist that there be no 
arbitrary substitution by the govern- 
ment of its offices for those which are 
performed so admirably and acceptably 
by private interests. 
tion on the part of the State, in our 
judgment, would be unconstitutional, 
unwarranted and calamitous. 


Bureau as Viewed 
By J. Scofield Rowe 


EFFECTS OF CANTONMENT SPLIT 


Regards as “None Too Hopeful” Pros- 
pects of Reaching Solution in 
“Distressing Situation” 


President J. Scofield Rowe, address- 
ing the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, said 
that it is a matter of sincere re- 
gret that most distressing events 
should have occurred by reason of 
the attitude of certain officials con- 
nected with the War Department in 
urging upon the companies the adop- 
tion of a so-called profit sharing plan, 
having for its primary object a rebate 
to the government under certain poli- 
cies covering the construction of can- 
tonments, and which, by reason of the 
abnormal conditions previously men- 
tioned, were carried to maturity with 
rather favorable loss ratios. 


Usefulness Impaired 


The fact that certain companies, 
members of the National Workmen’s 


Compensation Service Bureau, were 
persuaded to subscribe to the plan pre- 
scribed by the War Department, not- 
withstanding the very serious protest 
of the companies previously carrying 
the major portion of the insurance on 
War Department work, has created a 
most distressing situation in the Bu- 
reau, and while it is conceivable that 
some solution of the problem may be 
reached that will in.a measure repair 
the present breach, the outlook is none 
too hopeful, and it is feared by many 
that the usefulness of the Bureau along 
lines of advanced co-operation has, for 
the immediate future at least, been 
very seriously impaired. 


In the judgment of many, no more 
distressing or serious misfortune could 
befall the companies interested in the 


safe conduct of liability and compensa- 
tion insurance in this country than the 
dissolution of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, the very 
life of which now seems threatened by 
reason of such a wide difference of 


opinion among the companies on mat- 


ters of such fundamental and vital im- 
portance to the business of insurance 
as to make it extremely difficult to dis- 
cover any neutral grounds upon which 
these wholly divergent views can be 
harmonized. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTS OFFICERS 
Officers were elected by the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters as follows: 
President, A. H. Childs, Columbian 
National Life. 
Vice-president, 
National Surety. 


William B. Joyce, 


Secretary-treasurer, F. Robertson 
Jones. 
Executive Committee: J. Scofield 


Rowe, Aetna, chairman; H. G. B. Alex- 
ander, Continental Casualty; J. C. 
Howie, London & Lancashire; S. C. 
Blake, Hartford Steam Boiler; William 
BroSmith, Travelers. 


EXPERIENCE AUTO RATING 

Representatives of the various local 
automobile underwriters’ conferences, 
and of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters” Conference are continuing 
the analysis of the experience of the 
fire companies on this class of business. 
A revision of the schedule of rates is 
under way, and in the course of the 
next few weeks will be promulgated 
by the conference. 


RATING BOARD UPHELD 

The Supreme Court, at Syracuse, 
New York, has upheld the legality of 
the Compensation Rating Board to 
make rates under the experience plan 
of rating. The court found for the 
United States Casualty in its case 
against E. K. Fenno, contractor, who 
was sued for a premium which he con- 
tested on the ground that he was prom- 
ised a reduction instead of an advance. 
The rate was 20 per cent. 
Manual. 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health, and Disability Insurance; 
Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, 
Druggists, 
surance; 


Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 


r SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1918 
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Fidelity Bonds; 
Burglary. Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
Property D>mage and Collision), Physicians, 
Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler In- 


Surety Bonds: Accident, 


Such interposi- 


above | 
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Put in an honest day’s 


The work every day and 
Day’s Work you will be giving 
Counts some substantial aid 


in the great national 
movement for conservation, says the 
Bankers Life of Iowa. 

By working all of every day, you will 
be accomplishing in three weeks the 
same work which formerly required 
four weeks by reason of week ends 
and holidays, all too frequent in the 
course of ordinary life salesmanship. 


By this method you can effect an 
economic saving of twenty-five per 
cent. in time, labor and materials. 
You will be saving your own time and 
you will be saving also the labor and 
materials required for the service of 
hotels, transportation, and things to 
supply you with the necessities of life. 
Your personal- requirements are a fac- 
tor in the nation’s resources. By ac- 
complishing a month’s work in three 
weeks, you will gain a week on the 
game every month, and you are accom- 
plishing the same results that former- 
ly required a month of your time and 
a month of the necessities for your 
existence. 

The idea of conservation is not to 
work less, but to work more intensely; 
to continue on working even after you 
have accomplished your regular 
month’s work in three weeks’ time. 
If you will do this, you will soon be a 
whole month ahead and you will thus 
be steadily contributing toward the na- 
tion’s cause of conservation. If a large 
number of ‘men do this, the aggregate 
will be a very great saving. 

In your daily work make every step 
count and make the best possible use 
of every moment. Do not allow your 
time to leak away from you and do not 
waste your efforts. Do your utmost to 
make the day’s work count. Saved 
Minutes mean made money. Make the 


money. 
* * * 


The Fidelity & De- 
posit calls the at- 
tention to the 
marked tendency 
on the part of the 
courts to enlarge the liability of a sure- 
ty upon the bonds of contractors, 
which contain a covenant to make pay- 
ment to all persons supplying labor 
and material in the prosecution of the 
work provided for in such contract. 
The condition of the bond in this re- 
spect required by the United States 
Government is: 

“That such contractor, or contractors, 
shall promptly make payment to all 
persons supplying him, or them, labor 
and material in the prosecution of the 
work provided for in such contract.” 

Under a contract with the United 
States Government the contractor was 
required to furnish the United States 
engineers and their assistants with 
meals and camp accommodations at any 
camp under his control. The contract 
Clearly indicated that it was intended 
that such camps should and must be 
maintained. In this particular contract 
the character and magnitude and loca- 
tion of the work rendered it impera- 
tively necessary that boarding camps 
should be maintained. Its location was 
miles away from the habitation of man 
and the sources of supplies. In addi- 
tion the contract required the con- 
tractor to provide sanitary and police 
regulations; to furnish warehouses and 
sheds for storing cement and for the 
use of broken stone, contemplating the 
use of crushers and mixing machines in 
the prosecution of the work. It was 
necessary for the contractor to use, 
furnish and provide powder, steel ham- 
Mers, shovels, picks, nails, bolts and 


Courts Enlarge 
Liability Of 
Surety 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


THE EASTERN 


other hardware for the machinery; 
apartments for the men employed; 
cooking, feeding and sleeping accom- 
modations and furniture and other 
needs for the accommodation of the 
men. 

There was an unpaid bill for provi- 
sions, dining room and kitchen furni- 
ture, sleeping apartments and bedroom 
furniture, and these for the purpose of 
providing food and lodging for the men 
engaged in the prosecution of the work 
under the contract. 

The surety denied liability upon the 
ground that these did not constitute 
material within the meaning of the 
bond. It was held, however, that the 
surety was liable upon its bond on the 
ground that the equipment for the 
housing and feeding of the men was 
absolutely necessary to the perform- 
ance of the contract; in fact, was 
specifically provided for under the terms 
of the contract, and therefore, it was 
material used in the prosecution of the 
work. 

McPhee vs. U. S., 174 Pac., 
x i 

It is evident, as point- 

ed out by the Fidelity 

& Deposit, that as 

we approach the ter- 

mination of the war, 
great care must be exercised in the un- 
derwriting of advance payment bonds. 
The United States Government has, in 
various contracts for the furnishing of 
munitions and supplies, a clause which 
enables it to cancel the contract in the 
event of termination or limitation of 
the war or in the event of anticipation 
thereof by the Government should it be 
of the opinion that the completion of 
the contract has become unnecessary. 
When the contract is cancelled for this 
reason alone, the contractor being on 
time with his deliveries, the terms of 
cancellation, adjustment and settlement 
with the contractor are very fair, and 
would not cause him loss except pos- 
sibly the loss of anticipated profits on 
the remainder of the contract. How- 
ever, the contractor who has not made 
gceod in his deliveries and is way be- 
hind his delivery schedule, may not find 
himself in a very comfortable position. 
His contract may be cancelled on the 
ground that he has failed in the per- 
formance of same. A claim may be 
made for all loss and damage sustained 
by the Government, and if he has re- 
ceived an advance payment which has 
not been earned or absorbed by the de- 
livery of the manufactured article, he 
may be ordered to return the advance 
payment. He will not necessarily be 
entitled to credit for the raw or unman- 
ufactured material on hand, which may 
be worth to him no more than the 
amount it will bring at a junk sale. 
Therefore, unless the contractor has 
sufficient liquid net assets to enable 
him to return the unearned advance up- 
on demand, the surety on his advance 
payment bond will be. called upon. 

The present, therefore, is no time to 
issue advance payment bonds for con- 
tractors who are behind in deliveries, 
or who may not be able to make the 
deliveries called for by the contract, 
unless the surety is well protected by 
approved collateral security, or unless 
the contractor’s verified financial state- 
ment shows an abundant amount of net 
liquid assets. 

Caution must now be the watchword 
on advance payment bonds. 


808. 


Danger In 
Advance Pay- 
ment Bonds 


ok * * 
The old question of 
Agent’s whether an _ agent, 
Guilt For who has a commis- 
Embezzlement sion interest in a 


premium, is guilty of 
embezzlement was up for consideration 
before the ghar’ Court of Alabama. 
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EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
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London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
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There is some diversity of judicial 
opinion upon this matter, but the Ala- 
bama Court followed what is regarded 
as the overwhelming weight of author- 
ity. 

The Illinois Surety Company was 
surety upon the bond of an agent of 
an insurance company, and it was 
claimed that the agent defaulted. The 
bond was restricted to such pecuniary 
loss as the employer suffered by any 
act of larceny or embezzlement upon the 
part of the agent. 

The agent had a commission interest 
in the premium and was obliged to 
make his remittances at certain pe- 
riods, deducting his commissions. In 
discussing the question, the Court said: 

“Tt is insisted that an insurance 
agent, authorized to collect premiums 
for the company for which he is doing 
business, whose compensation is to be 
fixed by way of commissions at the 
rate of 20 per cent. of the net cash pre- 
miums actually received by the com- 
pany on all contracts of insurance writ- 
ten by the company and procured by 
the agent, cannot be guilty of embez- 
zlement, although he fraudulently con- 
verts to his own use the entire premium, 
This insistence is based upon the propo- 
sition that the agent and the insur- 
ance company are joint owners of the 
premium. We think this is a false pre- 


Dippold, Res. Megr., 
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mise. The entire premium until the di- 
vision was made belonged to the com- 
pany, and the agent was but the custo- 
dian thereof.” 

The Court adopted the rule laid down 
by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
in the case of Illinois Surety vs. Donald- 
son, 79 So., 667. 
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GILLESPIE LOADING CO. 
WAIVES INSURANCE 


Companies Relieved of Liability for 
Fuses and Loading Company Pays 
No Premium ; 


BINDERS ISSUED FOR $100,000 


Covered in Three Warehouses War- 
ranted Half Mile From Nearest 
Shell Loading Station 


Insurance to the extent of $100,000 
covering on binders, an order of fuses, 
stored in three of the warehouses of 
the Gillespie Loading Co., at Morgan, 
N. J., one of which was destroyed in 
the recent catastrophe, was the subject 
of a meeting of representatives of the 
Gillespie Co. held last week with rep- 
resentatives of the insurance compa- 
nies which had bound the risk. 

It developed at. the meeting that 
there were .serious discrepancies be- 


tween the warranties made on placing 


the insurance and the conditions pre- 
yailing at Morgan at the time of the 
fire and explosion. Of the fuses cov- 
ered in the schedule, the greatest 
values were stored in the warehouse 
which was destroyed. From the in- 
spection of the premises made by the 
insurance companies it was shown that 


this warehouse was a little more than 
700 feet distant from the nearest load- 
ing plant whereas a warranty had been 
made that none of the three ware- 
houses which the schedule covered 
was within half a mile of the nearest 
loading plant. , 


Loaded Shells Stored With Fuses 


It was also shown that loaded as 
well as empty shells were stored in 
the warehouse which was destroyed in 
addition to the fuses which were covy- 
ered. One of the conditions of the 
binder had been that empty shells only 
were stored in the three warehouses. 

In view of tthese discrepancies, it 
was agreed at the meeting that the' 
Gillespie Loading Co. should pay no 
premiums on the binders effected and 
that the insurance companies which 
issued the binders should not issue the 
policies thereon or be subject to any 
liability for the fuses destroyed. 


A great many insurance agents are 
pushing explosion insurance business, 
based on the labor situation. 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 
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North British 
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Insurance Co. 
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Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
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Security 
Resources ample for 
all obligations. 


Service 
Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 
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AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organ |zed 1867) 
All previous records brcken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in furce during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 
MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 


addressing: 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


DES MOINES, IA. 


FORM A FRATERNAL 
PRESIDENTS’ ASS’N 


Heads of Twenty-five Societies in New 


Organization Born in 
Chicago 


KEEP TAB ON 


Also, Will Foster Publicity—National 
Fraternal Congress Had Not 


LEGISLATION 


Been Active Enough 


A group of leading fraternal insur- 
ance societies, which are members of 
the National Fraternal Congress, have 
formed a separate organization called 
The Association of Presidents of Fra- 
ternal Societies. 

This action was taken at a meeting 
in Chicago attended by some of the 
most prominent fraternal officers and 
lawyers in the country. 


A. R. Talbot President 

A. R. Talbot, of Lincoln, Modern 
Woodmen, was elected president. John 
Sullivan, of Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica, is one of the principal spirits in 
the new organization. 

At the present time there are twenty- 
five members, including the Modern 
Woodmen, which has 1,250,000 member- 
ship; Woodmen of the World, with 
1,000,090 membership; American Insur- 
ance Union, Fraternal Aid Union and 
Mystic Workers of the World. 


Purposes of Organization 

Asked as to the aims and purposes 
of the new organization one of the 
members of the executive committee 
told The Eastern Underwriter that it 
will pay special attention to matters 
of legislation which have a direct bear- 
ing upon fraternal insurance, and will 


also foster publicity in the interest of 
fraternal insurance. Asked if it will 
conflict in any way with the Fraternal 
Congress this executive committeeman 
said that it would not. The member- 
ship in the Fraternal Congress will be 
continued. 

‘We felt, however, that possibly the 
Congress has not been progressive 


enough in certain directions,” he said 
in amplification. 

The fraternals are taking credit for 
the recent victory over social insurance 
in California. 
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Preliminary Report 
On Missouri State 


MADE TO THE COMMISSIONERS 


Company is Amply Solvent Financially 
—Appraisements Made of Real 
Estate Parcels 


A preliminary report on the Mis- 
souri State Life by examiners made to 
James R. Young, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Examinations of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers was read at the commissioners’ con- 
vention last week. It reads: 

“The undersigned examiners’ en- 
gaged in conducting an examination of 
the books and affairs of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company, beg to 
report that in May, 1918, said examina- 
tion was begun. 

“Upon an investigation of the com- 
pany’s assets, it seemed advisable to 
have appraisements made of the real 
estate securing a great many of the 
mortgage loans of the company. Ac- 
cordingly, appraisements were made of 
some 650 parcels of real estate. This 


required a great deal of time and the 
entire number of appraisements de- 
sired was not secured until late in Oc- 
tober. At that time it was considered 
advisable to bring tne examination, 
criginally planned to be made as of 
Dec. 31, 1917, down to a more recent 


date, especially in view of the fact 
that during the year 1918 certain 
changes in the management of the 


company had taken place and also be- 
cause a more recent examination 
would disclose what increase in mortal- 
ity had been occasioned among this 
company’s policyholders, by the pre- 
vailing epidemic of influenza. It was 
found impracticable, however, to make 
the examination as of date previous 
to December 31st, 1918, because the 
company is changing its system of 
keeping its actuarial records, and the 
installation of the new system will aot 
be entirely completed before that date 
and the making of a valuation of its 
outstanding policies as of a date prior 
to Dec. 31st, 1918, was found to be im- 
practicable. 
Mortgage Loans 

“It may not be amiss at this time to 
call to your attention the fact that from 
our examination of the company’s con- 
dition on Dec. 31, 1917, it would ap- 
pear that the company is amply solvent 
firancially. While some part of the 
mortgage loans of the company would 
be charged off under the Missouri In- 
surance Department requirements by 
carrying that portion of the loan which 
is in excess of two-thirds of the ap- 
praised value of the property, as non- 
admitted, in our opinion, the probabil- 
ity of any eventual loss on these items 
is remote, and the amount so charged 
would not affect the company’s finan- 
cial solvency. 

“Our conclusion that it is advisable 
to bring this examination down to De- 
cember 31, 1918, is concurred in by the 
Insurance Commissioners of the sev- 
eral states we represent. it is our pres- 
ent intention to conclude the examina- 
tion aS soon as possible after Decem- 
ber 31, 1918.” ‘ 


PRUDENTIAL WAR CLAUSES 

President Forrest F. Dryden an- 
nounced that The Prudential Insurance 
Company has decided to discontinue 
the use of war clauses in all ordinary 
policies and to reinstate the pre-war 
rules regarding insurance issued on 
the lives of applicants engaged in the 
army and navy and in the Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A. and other relief services. 


. 


_ Protect Your Loved Ones 


INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 
For full information, call, write or phone: 


JOHN M. 


RIEHLE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


68 William St., New York City 


’Phone 4343 John 


QUIT FIELD; WORK ON CLAIMS 


Chattanooga Company’s Agents Help 
Speed Notation of Deaths and 
Sending of Checks 


The epidemic of influenza took a very 
heavy toll from the entire field, in 
which the Provident Life & Accident 
operates, bringing death and suffering 
in every section of the seventeen states. 

“Our men in the field entirely laid 
aside the production of business to give 
their attention to the prompt handling 
of claims from our disabled policyhold- 
ers and we have already paid out very 
many thousands of dollars in allevia- 
tion of this suffering,’ says the Com- 
pany paper. 

“The epidemic seems to be severest 
in its attack upon the apparently 


healthy and strong and was a clear 
demonstration of the impossibility of 
foretelling death or sickness. These 
can never be prevented and epidemics 
will continue to afflict us, yet we can 
protect ourselves against the financial 
loss by obtaining the proper amount of 
insurance while in good health. The 
epidemic has impressed a terrible les- 
son of this need on the minds of the 
American people and we who have 
made it our business to protect them 
with insurance should see that the les- 
son is carried into every home. Every 
man we come in contact with needs in- 
surance and everyone is now a pros- 
pect, whom you can convince of this 
need. If you do not determine to make 
every possible effort in writing new 
business during the balance of this 
year, we are neglecting the most won- 
derful opportunity for doing good to 
others and to ourselves that has ever 


DP 


DO YOU READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


presented itself.” 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


ment. 


For instance, do you know why the $24,- 
816,657.00 of new business paid for in 1917 


by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount 
paid for in any other year since the Company 
was organized in 1860? 


Do you know why very few men who can 
make a living selling life insurance leave 


this Company? 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection 


with 


A Growing Company For Growing Men 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-Prest & Agency Manager 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


50 Union Square 


Influenza Claims 
of Provident L. & T, 


AVERAGE AGE AT DEATH GIVEN 


Eighty-eight Per Cent. Less Than 
Forty Years Old, Company 
Records Show 


os 


The Provident, in common with all 
life insurance companies, has felt the 
serious effect of the deaths arising from 
the influenza epidemic, which com- - 
menced the latter part of September. 
The complete details of our experience 
to date (November 11th) are not yet 
available. In many cases Proofs of 
Death have not been received and we 
do not know the cause of death. How- 
ever, .we have analyzed the 180 deaths 
oi which we have record which occurred 
up to and including October 31st, as a 
result of influenza or pneumonia. The- 
total amount of death claims repre- 
sented by these deaths is about $597,- 
000. 


The following table shows the deaths 
sub-divided according to age at death 
and according to the length of time 
elapsed since the insured was last ex- 
amined for insurance: 


Percentage 
Age at Death No. of total 
Below S30 | © «:./easeeiaee 57 32% 
30-39 |. 638 h.en hae 101 56% 
40649 oe Sees ssc ere ene il 1% 
50 and overs. eerie 9 5% 
Total= © coe eee 180 100% 
Time elapsed since Percentage 
last examination No of total 
Underway year> eee 13 1% 
1-2\5 VORT ese 4s, acne 36 20% 
2:3) Years. a... ce ee 30 17% 
3-5--VOALS ~ sie sce ete 28 15% 
5-105 yearse.. cheers 59 33% 
10 years and over 14 8% 
Total 2 eee 180 §6100% 


The above tabulation contains one of 
the most powerful arguments for new 
insurance that any agent could wish. 
The epidemic has fallen upon young 
men and women in the prime of life, 
who, a month before, had no thought 
of the fate that awaited them. Highty-’ 
eight per cent. were less than 40 years 
of age, and practically half had been 
examined by the doctor within the last 
five years; 27 per cent. within the last 
two years. In these figures we have an 
argument which should enable us to 
close the year 1918 with a magnificent 
volume of new business. 


It is interesting to note that women 
were represented in the deaths to the 
extent of 7 per cent. of the total—al- 
most exactly the same percentage that 
the total women insured bear to the to- 
tal number of policyholders. 


LOST THROUGH DELAY 


Two business insurance policies were 
issued last August by the Equitable 
Society, to an applicant in Massachu- 
setts, one for ‘$10,000 and one for 
$75,000. ‘The first policy was paid for 
immediately but the directors of the 
corporation requested time to consider 
the second policy. Shortly after the 
applicant (one of the officers of the 
corporation) was taken down with 
pneumonia and died within a month. 
Only $10,000, instead of $85,000, of in- 
surance was therefore received by the 
corporation through the delay of the 
directors. 


The Pacific Mutual will now grant 
the permanent total disability benefit 
for the full amount of insurance that 
may be issued. 
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Organizations Endorse 
War Risk Conversion 


RESOLUTIONS GIVEN RUSSELL 


Companies Will Lend Support to 
Bureau in Maintaining Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Insurance 


Resolutions have been passed by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers and the 
American Life Convention endorsing 
the conservation program of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, and urging the 
continuance of the present policies of 
soldiers and sailors and their conver- 
sion. 

The resolutions were handed to Wins- 
low Russell, head of the conservation 
section of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, who was in New York last 
week, an eye-witness of the conven: 
tions at the Hotel Astor. Mr. Russell 
left for Washington happy in the 
thought that the Bureau has the co- 
operation of the life insurance fra- 
ternity. 

Nothing final has developed yet re- 
garding the agents, but there is con- 
siderable discussion of agents pitching 
in and helping the government conserve 
this insurance. The resolutions follow: 


Association of Life Agency Officers 


Resolved: That the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers endorses the action of the Na- 
tional Aidministration in providing over 
thirty-six billion dollars of insurance 
protection upon the lives of the Sol- 
diers and Sailors—under the War Risk 
Insurance Act. 

Resolved: That we urge the mem- 
bers of this association to lend their 
support, and that of their field forces, 
to the fullest possible extent, to a pro- 
gram of conservation of this vast 
amount of protection, in order that the 
rights and privileges of the Soldiers 
and Sailors, both as it relates to the 
continuance of their present policies 
and to the conversion of the same as 
provided in the War Risk Insurance 
Act, be only safeguarded. 


American Life Convention 


Resolved: That the executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Conven- 
tion hereby pledges its support to the 


Government in its plans for the Con- - 


servation of the Federal Life Insurance 
now being carried upon the lives of its 
soldiers and sailors unider the Federal 
War Risk Insurance Act. 

That all members of the American 
Life Convention be and are hereby 
urged to co-operate with the Bureau in 
every way in order that the rights and 
benefits of the Soldiers and Sailors 
under said certificates of insurance 
may be duly and completely protected. 
That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the members of the Convention. 


Insurance Commissioners 


Resolved: That this convention re- 
iterates its endorsement of the action 
of the National Administration in seek- 
ing to provide protection to its soldiers 
and ‘sailors, through the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau, which endorsement 
was given at the meeting at St. Paul 
in 1917, and we further urge upon all 
those who have taken advantage of 
such plan now that the war has been 
ended so successfully, to perpetuate the 
insurance so generously granted, so 
that their rights and privileges there- 
under may be conserved for the ben- 
efit of themselves and their families. 

Resolved: That the Commissioners 
in their respective |states, do what they 
can to carry out the purposes of the 
resolution. 

Life Presidents 

Resolved: That the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, in annual 
conference assembled, hereby expresses 
its opinion that it is to the advantage 
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Mutual Life Makes 
Managerial Changes 


DICKEY GOES TO PHILADELPHIA 


Was Manager at Erie—Winburn at 
Erie—Shaw Made St. Louis 
Manager 


A number of important agency man- 
agerial changes have been made by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Two 
of these are in Pennsylvania and fol- 
low: 

J. M. Dickey ‘transferred from Erie 
to Philadelphia. 

E. C. Winburn transferred from the 
Philadelphia to the Erie agency. 

Other changes are the transfer of 
B. C. Shaw from the Sioux Falls to the 
St. Louis agency; J. K. Cressey to the 
management of the Sioux Falls Agency; 
and James A. Church promoted to the 
managership of the Columbus agency. 


of every soldier and sailor to conti ue 
to keep in force such insurance as he 
may have effected under the Federal 
War Risk Insurance Act, and thereby 
requests all life insurance companies 
to impress upon all members of their 
home office and agency organizations 
to do everything in their power to urge 
upon such soldiers and sailors to con- 
tinue their government life insurance 
and to recommend them to convert 
such temporary government insurance 
at the earliest possible opportunity in- 
to one of the permanent plans provided 
for by the War Risk Insurance Act; 
and 

Be It Further Resolved: That a copy 
of this resolution be jsent to all mem- 
bers of this association. 
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MUTUAL’S DIVIDENDS 
On Same Scale As In 1918—Vice-Presi- 
dent George T. Dexter Dis- 
cusses Dividends 


The Mutual Life’s 1919 dividends 
will be paid on the same scale as in 
1918. In a statement to agents Vice- 
President Dexter said: 

“The war is Over, it is true, but the 
war mortality, which is greater than 
was at first supposed, will lessen the 
earnings of 1918. This means an ex- 
tra drain upon the surplus which ali 
companies must be prepared to meet. 

“Then comes the epidemic of influ- 
enza, entailing upon the country a far 


heavier mortality than the war itself, 
with no defensive reservation in the 
policies, such as the war clause in use 
by all the companies during the year. 
The two. calamities combined will in- 
crease the life insurance death claims 
of 1918 by many millions. The situa- 
tion will prove such a test of legal re- 
serve life insurance as has not been 
experienced in the past. 


“In the case of The Mutual Life it 
js anticipated that the mortality from 
the influenza alone will approximate if 
it does.not exceed two million dollars. 


“The Mutual Life is undisturbed. It 
wisely made ample provision in the 
prosperous years of the past for just 
such an emergency as this by steadily 
strengthening its contingency reserve, 
year after year, instead of distributing 
all accruing surplus in the form of divi- 
dends. It will not reduce its annual 
scale for the coming year. 


“The same big dividends that have 
been paid in the year that is nearing 
its close will be maintained during 1919. 
And this the Company will accomplish 
without the slightest inconvenience or 


All Other Popular Standard Forms— 
Ordinary and Industrial 


WAS THE 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


— Branch Offices in All Leading Cities in the United States and Canada — 


‘ 2 THE 
E))) PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Group [Insurance 
Monthly Income Insurance 
Weekly Income Insurance 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


embarrassment.” 
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$11,000,000 Group 
on Guif Oil Men 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL POLICY 


John T. Shirley, Pittsburgh General 
Agent of Company, Writes Contract 
—Statement By Insured 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 9—The Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration at Pittsburgh, of which W. L. 
Mellon is president, has recently an- 
nounced to its 15,000 employees that 
they are to have the benefit of group 
life insurance without cost to them. 


The Gulf Corporation which has 
steadily forged to the front in the oil 
production and refining business with 
widely extended operations, has com- 
pleted an arrangement with the Con- 
necticut General Life of Hartford, for 
a policy of $11,000,000 covering the 
Gulf workers in accordance with the 
following recent announcement to them: 


“Believing that the conditions sur- 
rounding men at home and their con- 
tentment while at work will be im- 
proved if the minds of their families 
and their own are relieved from the 
fear of immediate want resulting from 
the death of the wage earner, and re- 
alizing the advantage likely to accrue 
from such increased contentment of 
mind; and further, to aid in securing 
a more permanent class of employees 
of all kinds: the Gulf Oil Corporation 
has provided, dating from October 21, 
1918. life insurance in a strong com- 
pany for the employees and officers of 
itself and its subsidiary companies, 
who have been in such employ for one 
year or more in the amount of $1,000 
for those employed one year and less 
than two years, and increasing by $250 
for each additional year of service up 
to $2,500 for those who have been in 
its continuous employment for seven 
years or more. 


“The insurance is furnished without 
any expense to the employee, directly 
or indirectly; covers death from any 
cause. anywhere, as long as he is an 
employee of the Corporation or any 
of its subsidiaries, and it is in addi- 
tion to any benefits to which he might 
be entitled under a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law.” 


The Subsidiary Companies 


The employees of the following sub- 
sidiary companies of the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration will be benefited by this policy 
—the Gulf Refining Co., the Gulf Pipe 
Line Co., the Gulf Production Co. of 
Louisiana, the Gulf Pipe Line Co. of 
Oklahoma, the Mexican Gulf Oil Co., 
the Eastern Gulf Oil Co., the South 
American Gulf Oil Co., the Gulf Cooper- 
age Co., the Gulf Commissary Co., the 
Gypsy Oil Co., and the Indiana Oil & 
Gas Co. 

This policy, which is said to be the 
largest ever issued in this state, and 
one of the largest in the history of 
life insuranee, was secured for the 
Connecticut General through the Pitts- 
burgh General Agency of that company 
0; which John T. Shirley is manager. 


G. C. MARKHAM RESIGNS 


Became President of Northwestern 
Mutual Life Ten Years Ago—Be- 
lieved In Farmer 


George C. Markham has resigned as 
president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life to take effect on January first. 
Mr. Markham was made president of 
the company about ten years ago, suc- 
ceeding Henry L. Palmer. Under his 
administration the company made great 
progress, one feature of which has been 
the enlargement of the farm mortgage 
idea, the Northwestern today being the 
heaviest loaner to farms of any busi- 
ness‘ institution.in the United States. 
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Government Ownership 
a Red-Flag Remedy 


J. B. LUNGER GIVES HIS VIEWS 


Un-American and Unnecessary for 
Nation to Assume Management as 
Permanent Policy 


John B. Lunger, vice-president of the 
Equitable, gave a novel twist to his 
paper before the Association of Life 
Presidents last week, which he made a 
message to the American people, a mes- 
sage describing the great national ser- 
vice of life insurance. After explaining 
the various services performed by in- 
surance, Mr. Lunger discussed some 
public fallacies respecting insurance, 
and in some references to government 
ownership of insurance, said: 

“Insurance men and others now have 
an opportunity to render an additional 
service to our soldiers and sailors by 
advising them when they leave the ser- 
vice to retain their government insur- 
ance and as soon as their circumstances 
will permit to change their present tem- 
porary term insurance to the perma- 
nent or level premium form, a privilege 
which they enjoy under the law for 
the period of five years after the offi- 
cial declaration of peace. The manage- 
ment of the War Risk Bureau at 
Washington in its efforts to give our 
soldiers and sailors the fullest measure 
of protection under the law are entitled 
to this assistance and support from you 
for the reason, which is well known 
to insurance men, that a vast number 
of these young men when released 
from war service will unwisely drop or 
lapse this insurance. Every citizen, 
therefore, who wishes to encourage un- 
selfish thrift, who wishes to see the de- 
pendents of our soldiers and sailors 
protected, and who believes that life 
insurance is an important and neces- 
sary factor in promoting the comfort 
and happiness of the nation, should 
join in an effort to induce our demo- 
bilized fighting forces to hold fast to 
their government insurance which the 
people have so generously provided for 
them. 

A Remote’ Possibility 


“We occasionally hear discussed the 
possibility of the Government taking: 
over the institution of life insurance. 
This, however, seems so illogical and 
remote a possibility as to scarcely call 
for serious consideration, but if it 


should eventually be done, the same 
provision for reaching into the public 
treasury must be made if the Govern- 
ment is to give the public the same 
(including a 


highly efficient service 


great and necessary army of skilled 
thrift missionaries) that America’s 
great institution of life insurance is 
now giving. This is true because no 
government plan to. insure the public, 
however ably or honestly managed, 
can possibly give this same quality of 
service at as low a cost as it is now 
being furnished by the companies. 

“To my mind it is impossible to man- 
age any business organization under 
political direction as efficiently and 
cheaply as it can be conducted under 
private management where skill and ex- 
perience is employed without favoritism 
and where discipline, effort and esprit 
de corps can be kept at a much more 
effective level than is possible among 
politically selected or controlled indus- 
trial forces. 

State Socialism 


“The present proposal of a policy of 
government ownership of certain pri- 
vate enterprises, as indicated, for in- 
stance, by the resolution recently in- 
troduced in the United States Senate, 
which attempted to define its scope, can 
only be characterized as state social- 
ism. It is at least the entering wedge 
which if allowed to develop can only 
lead to the complete overthrow of 
representative democracy. It will turn 
our country into a bureaucracy far 
more oppressive and destructive to hu- 
man progress than the autocracy which 
has just been overthrown. It would, 
to a great extent, crush the splendid 
American spirit of enterprise, and in- 
dividual ambition to mount the rounds 
of the ladder, because under such cir- 
cumstances a large part of our popu- 
lation would become government em- 
ployes—mere cogs in the wheels of a 
great political machine—serving under 
masters selected for political reasons. 

“TI know of no reform needed in our 
transportation system or any of our 
other public service or large commer- 
cial enterprises that cannot be correct- 
ed by private management under gov- 
ernment regulation and control. If, for 
instance, it is argued that the Govern- 
ment, with supreme power, is not able 
properly to regulate or supervise our 
railroads, how can it be argued that 
it is qualified to assume the far graver 
responsibilities of their actual manage- 
ment? 

“Government ownership is purely a 
Red Flag remedy. It is unnecessary 
and un-American. In my humble judg- 
ment the American people will not 
adopt it as an established policy.” 


DEATH OF JOSEPH BOWES 


Joseph Bowes, former Baltimore man- 
ager for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, died December 8 in his seven- 
ty-fifth year. He joined the Equitable at 
Washington in 1888, and the first year 
wrote over $1,000,000 in policies, mak- 
ing a nationwide record. Of late years 
Mr. Bowes had been associated with 
the Travelers. 


One of the new agents of 
Policy the Provident L. & T., 
Saved His brought in a $20,000 ap- 
Life plication and the exam- 
ination showed the appli- 
cant to be in splendid health. He gave 
his check and the policy was issued. 
That night his temperature went to 105 
degrees. It was a bad attack of influ- 
enza, and he was dangerously ill for 
several days. Fortunately, he recover- 
ed. When he saw the agent again, he 
grasped his hand. “Really,” he said, “I 
think it was that policy which saved my 
life. If I had not had that insurance, 
I would have been so worried I don’t 
think the doctor could have pulled me 
through. You cannot imagine what 
cemfort it was to know I had made that 
provision for my wife and babies. I 
cannot begin to thank you.” 


More 
Power 


To You: 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 -was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


— SES eee 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Established 


nie 


Wine Ad 
AGT 


i} and their beneficiaries, 
Mm. Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. , 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 


and 


posits, the result 
favorable mortality, 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
of the Company’s superior earnings, 
and economy of management. 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


strength and prestige 


and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 
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Says Tax-Payers 
Should Get Together 


IDEA OF SENATOR THOMAS 


AN 


People Should Demand Public Service 
Improvement With Consolidation 
of Duplicating Bureaus 


The war leaves us the legacy of a 
stupendous debt. It will reach, if it 
does not exceed $35,000,000,000, or twice 
as much as the combined debt of the 
allied nations, including Russia, when 
the war began. The annual interest, 
upon this stupendous sum will be $1,- 
400,000,000; nearly twice the net total 
of the nation’s annual pre-war expendi- 
ture. This means a vastly increased 
rate and radius of taxation. In discuss- 


ing these facts Senator Thomas, of 
Colorado, said to the Association of Life 
Presidents, last week: “The people 
must bear the burden; for Germany 
cannot make indemnity. They will bear 
it willingly, if economy in public ad- 
ministration and the application of 
every dollar to the public needs shall 
become the policy of the Government. 
They will not and should not be con- 
tent if the gross extravagances of the 
past continue. In 1910, Senator Al- 
drich declared that ordinary efficiency 
in public administration would annually 
save the people $300,000,000. It would 
now save twice that sum. 

“Tf the taxpayers of America will unite 
in demanding a radical revision of our 
public service, a consolidation of dupli- 
cating bureaus, and the institution of 
the budget system in appropriations, it 
will be done. If they will also rigidly 
supervise public expenditures, taxation 
ean be largely reduced. If they fail to 
do this, our appropriations will keep 
increasing, for every demand made up- 
on the Treasury is complied with when 
political or organized force is behind 
it, and everything in these days is or- 
ganized except the man who pays the 
taxes. Moreover, the huge debts of 
‘the nations, however well their rev- 
enues are managed and applied, will al- 
ways be a fruitful source of disaffec- 
tion. To those possessing none of it, 
yet paying taxes to meet its fixed re- 
quirements, the impulse toward repudi- 
ation may ripen into an insistent clam- 
or. Once begun, it may spread like 
the virus of influenza, from nation to 
nation, and from public to private ob- 
ligations. Nothing could be more dis- 
astrous to a people than the success of 
such a movement, which will inevitably 
arise, whatever our policy. It is cer- 
tain to materialize if in our financial 
administration we do not at all times 
apply sound principles to taxation and 
exercise a wise and frugal economy in 
expenditures. Nothing is more difficult 
in a Repuhlic than this, if public in- 
terest is lax or non-existent.” 


MANAGERS MEET FOEHL 
Charles Jerome Edwards, manager 


of the Equitable, gave a luncheon this 
week at the Bankers Club to C. A. 
Foehl, the new manager of The Pru- 
dential in this city. About thirty gen- 
eral agents were present. 
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M. J. HENCEL WITH BOOKSTAVER 


Former Metropolitan Life Man To Un- 
dertake Development Work Fo 
Travelers General Agent 


M. J. Hencel, formerly general deputy 
superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Life, is now identified with the Jos. 
D. Bookstaver general agency of the 
Travelers where he will be occupied in 
development work, assisting agents of 
the Bookstaver office. Mr. Hencel has 
been with the Metropolitan Life for a 
long period of years and his duties as 
general deputy superintendent of the 
Metropolitan, where he toured the coun- 
try assisting superintendents, assistant 
superintendents and agents to close or- 
dinary business, have fitted him to 
carry on the similar work with the 
Bookstaver general agency. 


FINE NOVEMBER RECORD 


A. A. Drew, superintendent of agents 
of the Mutual Benefit, told general 
agents this week: 


“Although the record of paid-for busi- 
ness for the month of November is not 
yet available, I cannot refrain from 
sending you this bulletin announcing 
that for the month of November, on 
the basis of applications received at 
the Home Office, the company shows 
an increase of 193 in number and $3,- 
542,955 in amount of insurance as com- 
pared with November, 1917. During 
the week ending November 9th there 
was an increase of $506,000 compared 
with the corresponding week of last 
year, during the week ending Novem- 
ber 16th an increase of $734,000, and 
during the weeks ending November 
23rd and 30th, respectively, there was 
an increase each week of over a mil- 
lion. Not only did we show an in- 
crease last month over November, 1917, 
but there was a material increase also 
over the more normal month of No- 
vember, 1916.” 


A COMPANY’S EPIDEMIC LOSSES 


It is probably ‘safe to assume that 
two-thirds of the company’s incurred 
claims of $480,000 during the month 
of October were directly or indirectly 
the result of this epidemic of influenza 
and pneumonia. Claims under, policies 
amounting to $200,000 have already 
been identified as directly due to in- 
fluenza, says the Phoenix Mutual. Com- 
pare this total with the $110,000 which 
the company has incurred in claims as 
a result of death from any cause among 
eur soldiers and sailors since the be- 
ginning of hostilities, and one gains an 
idea of the possible ravages of disease 
as compared with the hazards of actual 
warfare. 


DINNER TO WALLIS 


A dinner to F. A. Wallis, Fourth 
Deputy Police Commissioner, and gen- 
eral agent of the Fidelity Mutual, will 
be given on February 4th. One thou- 
sand representative business men of 
New York City will attend. The’ din- 
ner is in appreciation of what Mr. Wal- 
lis did in the Liberty Loan and Police 
Reserve Field Day drives. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SCALE 


The Mutual Benefit’s dividend scale 
for 1918 will be continued for 1919. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


© AMARILLO 


DENISON, 
THE DALLAS. TEXARKANA® 
BIG. FI.wortn ¢ 


TEXAS GREAT 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


COMPANY Sg 
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Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 


“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” 
“T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 
“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mer. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


KEOQUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 


U 


Impregnable in Strength 


Enterprising, Conservative Management 


Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 


I Prompt Payment of Death Claims 


T 


Efficient Service to Policyholders 
Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives oy 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


Saw Ae EO 


L For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


EQUITABLE 
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Life Presidents’ Association 


Promoting Stability 
In Labor Groups 


OUTERBRIDGE 


ADDRESS BY 


Former President New York State 
Chamber of Commerce Points Out 
Influence of Insurance 


Addressing the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents last week, EH. H. 
Outerbridge, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State, and a director of the Hquitable, 
discussed the influence of group insur- 
ance in promoting stability among la- 
bor groups. He is head of the. Pan- 
tasote Leather Co., and his concern is a 
pioneer in having a group of employees 
covered by life, health and accident in- 
surance at the cost of the business and 
without charge to the men. He began 
to study the psychology of labor be- 
cause of a change in his force averag- 
ing 35 per cent. annually due to no spe- 
cifie cause except restlessness - of 
migratory labor. This was despite the 
fact that his employees were paid for 
60 hours a week although they really 
only worked 55 hours weekly. In addi- 
tion the men got bonuses. 

After studying the industrial problem 
Mr. Outerbridge became convinced that 
the solution lay in the hands of the em- 
ployers themselves; that enlightened 
self-interest dictated that the labor 
question should be viewed as a human 
problem fully as much as an eco- 
nomic one; that unrest would never 
be allayed by what labor might 
win by law or through the medium of 
unions; that industrial peace, prosper- 
ity and contentment in any specific in- 
dustry would only be realized when the 
employer conceded as a free-will-offer- 
ing to his employees, as to a partner 
in enterprise, an equitable share in pro- 
portion to the contribution that labor 
made to the net result of the business. 
But it was also necessary that labor 
should develop the steadiness of appli- 
cation, the interest and friendly confi- 
dence expected of+a partner, to enable 
its contribution to be gauged and ap- 
portioned. During his reflection upon 
the subjects he discussed the situation 
with Henry L. Rosenfeld, of the Equit- 
able, with the result that his Company 
took out group insurance. 

Continuing he said: 

“The plan was finally concluded and 
the policies written in 1911. As many 
of the men were foreigners, a _ brief 
synopsis of the plan was placarded in 


NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


am 


eee a ee 


bon agar Seancak Soap eogk 


ee te 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


several languages throughout the plant 
and Greek and Hungarian priests were 
asked to address the employees of their 
race in their native tongue, explaining 
the benefits and that it would cost the 
men nothing. 

“Tt sometimes wonder if that at first 
made them value it at nothing. We 
thought they had understood it but cer- 
tainly for a while we saw no change 
in conditions. 


The First Claim 


“Our first claim was an accident case 
of minor character— a young man was 
hurt, was in hospital for a week or so 
and then returned to work. When he 
opened his next pay envelope he found 
some money and a check—he asked the 
foreman what it was, and was sent to 
the office to find out. On being told 
that it was his insurance when he was 
laid up, he was very indignant, declared 
angrily he had not agreed to insure 
and would never pay anything. Un- 
able to pacify him, the secretary finally 
said, ‘Write your name on the back 
of that paper and I will give you 
$37.50 for it. “What, he exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘You give me money for 
that insurance paper?’ and then, when 
he had gathered up the bills, he rushed 
from the office shouting to the men in 
the yard, ‘See! the company gives me 
$37.50 for having had my collar-bone 
broken, being hit by the pitcher play- 
ing baseball on Sunday.’ 

‘It is needless to say he became 
converted to a friendly feeling about 
insurance. 

“The next case was a married man 
with six children, who broke his leg 
on the ice by jumping over a high 
fence instead of going out the gate. 
The jseveral hundred dollars paid him 
in lieu of wages, which he had other- 
wise lost, and in settling hospital and 
doctor’s charges made him more than 
a convert, a missionary indeed for this 
new and previously unheard of insur- 


ance that came to his own and his 


family’s aid in the time of need; and 
then when the benefits were once ex- 
perienced the fact that as long as he 
remained in the employ it cost him 
nothing, magnified, rather than mini- 
mized the value he attached to it. 


Decreased Labor Turn Over 
“An occasional death claim occurred 
where larger sums accrued to next of 
kin, and by that time the men under- 
stood what this protection meant, and 
had talked enough about it to attract 
others to the plant seeking employ- 
ment, and after a couple of years our 
labor turnover had decreased to about 
15 per cent., while our production in- 
creased, and the proportion of seconds 
or inferior product showed a distinct 

reduction,” said Mr. Outerbridge. 


(Continued on page 8) 


The Combined 


Life, Sickness 
and Accident 


policies, sold only by the 


_ Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate with 

E. H. BURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues. the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


ASSO bios s's ss ccsg siaieererdemils is niciis aie o Saipteranemiete Ropiatwtsalcleisipisiaisie's asics s «e's meciciiart sean 16,560,439.04 
TAMDILICIOR |. ..« she vnasacssne ee -soaspnasmadeeeate Ceaeenn...:.5/ an : 1434362628 
Capital ‘and Surplta. cs. ¢ ccs cosc00 cece cecsismuceteeteaee sigatolsiuje/s\o sie}bieieletore efateleeemne 2,216,812.76 
Unstirance. in’ Forc@siacs.s <.. e's ci clescseterntareceinemenneae teens te tent e 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization................cceeceeceececees 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly.,nuecnscse een nee nh oceans 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Gangway 


to greater growth is opened for Able 
Agents by the Agency Service Bureau 
of the Maryland Assurance Corpora- 
tion, the Organization of Opportunity 
that concentrates on providing Com- 
plete Personal Protection—Life In- 
surance, Accident-Health Insurance, 
a wide variety of very attractive 
policies. Valuable agencies in pro- 
ductive territory for energetic ambi- 
tious men. 


Vietyland Aisairanee Comporanien 
Seven South Gay Street 


Baltimore 


JOHN T. STONE, 
President. 


“LIVE and DIE with ASSURANCE” 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE a INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


+ 


December 13, 1918 


December 18, 1918 


THE EASTERN 


November 11th, 1918, 
On the very day the Armistice was declared 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE and TRUST COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


Removed all War Restrictions from its Outstanding Policies, 
and Discontinued the use of a War Rider on New Policies. 


Extra War Premiums will be Returned, and if regular 
premium has been paid, War Claims will be paid in full. 


N. W. Cor. 4th and Chestnut Sts. 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 


UNDERWRITER 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


Ee 


INSURANCE COMP. 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


NSURANCE PRESIDENTS 


German Social 
Insurance Fails 


SYSTEM 


HOFFMAN EXPOSES 


Doesn’t Even Lessen Amount of Social 
Unrest, Nor Beat the 
Socialists 


That social insurance has improved 
the condition of the masses in Ger- 
many is denied by Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, of The Prudential, in an ad- 
dress of great value which he delivered 
last week before the Association of 
Life Presidents. After quoting vari- 
ous reports on the subject from Ger- 
man municipalities and “authorities” 
he draws conclusions in part as fol- 


lows: 

1. Instead of effectively suppressing 
social democracy throughout the Ger- 
man Empire, the-social insurance in- 
stitutions merely served the purpose of 
furthering the spread and more general 
acceptance of radical socialistic doc- 
trines, sustained by the feudalism and 
paternalism of the German Govern- 
ment. When social insurance came Iin- 
to existence the Socialistic Party vote 
was approximately half a million, 
whereas at the outbreak of the world 
war the voting strength of the Social- 
ists had reached four million and a 
half. While social insurance was in- 
augurated by an imperial message sign- 
ed by William I, it unquestionably 
came to an end by the abject surrend- 
er of the German military regime in 
the armistice, bearing the signature of 
the leader of the Socialistic Party. 

2. Instead of lessening the prevailing 
amount of social unrest, the social in- 
surance institutions merely increased 
the demand for additional benefits out 
of all proportion to the intrinsic value 
of the financial contributions made by 
employers and employees. 


Economic Conditions Worse 


3. Instead of substantially improving 


the economic condition of German 
wage-earners, the benefits provided 
through social insurance were never 
adequate to meet more than the re- 
quirements of a minimum standard of 
life. In 1915 the average invalidity an- 
nuity was less than fifty dollars per 
annum, about the same amount was 
paid for sickness annuity, about forty 
dollars per annum for old age and about 
twenty dollars per annum for widows 
and orphans. Regardless of a consider- 
able measure of economic progress due 
to general causes, and largely, no 
doubt, to a protective tariff, the social 
condition of the mass of the German 
people at the outbreak of the war, pro- 
portionate to their intelligence and in- 
dustry, was lamentably below the cor- 
responding standard of labor and life 
prevailing in the United States. 

4, (Contrary to wrongful assertions 
concerning the physical progress of the 
German people under social insurance, 
the comparative statistics of physical 
well-being prove conclusively the prev- 
alence of a much larger amount of 
constitutional diseases, lack of disease 
resistance, want of normal physical de- 
velopment, etc. 

5. In the direction of sanitary re- 
form the corresponding progress 
throughout the United States was 
measurably in advance of German 
achievements. The German death rate 
under social insurance has not been 
diminished proportionately to the de- 
crease secured in this country in re- 
sponse to a far-sighted and more liberal 
public policy. The alleged interest of 
social insurance institutions in public 
health activities was practically limited 
to the treatment and care of tuberculous 
wage-earners, entitled to relief under 
the invalidity insurance system, but for 
this most afflicted element, the average 
duration of treatment was only ninety 
days, or quite insufficient for the pur- 
pose, in contrast to an average dura- 
tion of twice that length of time in such 
well-managed institutions as the Muni- 
cipal Sanatorium of Chicago. 


Tuberculosis Spreads 


6. Since the outbreak of the war 
tuberculosis has rapidly increased 
throughout Germany and the institu- 


tions established for tuberculous wage- 
earners have been largely utilized for 
war purposes. The amounts hereto- 
fore provided for tuberculous wage- 
earners under social insurance have 
been reduced by more than one-half, 
while the amounts required have been 
diverted to war charities. 

7. The condition of the medical pro- 
fession throughout Germany has not 
been materially improved, but quite tao 
the contrary the ethical standards have 
been perceptibly lowered, attaining in 
some communities to the proportions 
of a positive public scandal. The bet- 
ter element has been discouraged by 
the opportunities extended to the more 
unscrupulous to encourage malingering 
and fraud and widespread imposition 
upon the funds. Instead of. harmonious 
relations prevailing between the medi- 
cal associations and the sickness in- 
surance funds, quite to the contrary 
there has been continuous warfare, 
best illustrated by the frequency of so- 
called “doctors’ strikes.” A vast amount 
of precious time and thought is wasted 
upon needless treatment for trivial or 
imaginary complaints, while treatment 
for serious afflictions is often grossly 
inadequate to the purpose of a cure. 

8. The sickness rate among German 
wage-earners is not disclosed, but re- 
mains at a figure far above any cor- 
responding conditions f ill health dis- 
closed by impartial investigations in 
this country. In many of the funds 


half of the wage-earners will claim sick- . 


ness and medical benefits throughout 
the year. Most of these benefits are, 
by independent inquiries, proven to be 
unjustifiable demands upon the funds, 
being practically insisted upon either as 
unemployment benefits or poor relief 
disguised as claims for sickness and 
inability to work. 


Sick Relief 

9. In consequence, from the indus- 
trial changes resulting from the war, a 
large number of women, children and 
aged persons have been admitted to 
membership in the sickness and in- 
validity funds under conditions opposed 
to conservative management. In con- 
sequence, the future demands upon the 
funds for sick relief and invalidity 


must very considerably increase, as in 
fact has already been the case during 
the last three years of the war. The 
required increase in contributions from 
wage-earners has been violently resist- 
ed and the deficiencies have been made 
good by the withdrawal of substantial 
amounts from the reserves. 

10. Not only has the Government 
been reckless or indifferent in the gen- 
eral administration of the funds, but 
there has been the utmost tolerance in 
the making of expenditures for war 
charity purposes, out of all proportion 
to the financial resources of the funds. 
During 1915 alone over twenty million 
marks was expended in this manner, 
largely in the form of money grants to 
dependents of soldiers killed in the war, 
or for Red Cross purposes, ete. 

11. If reckless in the direction indi- 
cated, the government virtually looted 
the accumulated funds, especially of the 
invalidity insurance institutions, by in- 
sisting upon the compulsory invest- 
ment in war loans. The social insur- 
ance institutions subscribed one and a 
half billion marks to the first seven war 
loans, and at the present time the in- 
validity insurance institutions have 
over half of their investments in war 
obligations. Since the institutions lost 
considerably in the sale of first-class 
securities, which were replaced by war 
loans of doubtful intrinsic value, the 
ultimate losses from these sources will 
unquestionably be very considerable. 
Since it is practically certain that un- 
der the new socialistic government a 
part, if not the whole, of these losses 
will be, or may be, repudiated, or that 
in any event the loans will be recon- 
verted with reduced interest earnings 
to the serious disadvantage of the 
funds, the outlook for the future in 
this respect is perhaps the most alarm- 
ing of all. 

12. In the industrial accident branch 
of social insurance, the government has 
approved very substantial reductions 
in the assessments as a matter of war 
necessity, regardless of an increase in 
accident frequency on account of the 
employment of women, children and 
aged persons without previous factory 
experience. ‘Between 1914 and 1915 
there was a decrease in the expendi- 


SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 


in which to insure. 


Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 


every one of our representatives. They will tell you how great an asset 


that record is in their work. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


a 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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tures for accident prevention to the 
amount of over 600,000 marks, and 
nearly a million marks less were ex- 
pended in connection with accident in- 
yestigations, supervision, etc. In mark- 
ed contrast to expenditures in 1915 of 
less than two million marks for acci- 
dent prevention, the expenditures for 
the investigation of accident claims, ac- 
cident causation, etc., reached not far 
from four and a half million marks. 
The evidence that German industrial 
accident prevention under social insur- 
ance has not been anywhere near as 
effective as the corresponding voluntary 
efforts in this country, is brought out 
by the statement that while in 1903 
the fatal accident rate in German in- 
dustry was 0.74 per thousand, it was 
0.73 in 1914 and ‘0!85 in 19155 The 
fatality rate in German coal mining re- 
mains at the figure of 2.8 per 1,000, 
which is about the same as the pre- 
vailing rate in this country, consider- 
ing decidedly more dangerous condi- 
tions on account of the employment of 
a much larger proportion of men with 
very limited mining experience, chiefly 
because of their foreign origin, unable 
to thoroughly understand the rules and 
regulations in the English language. 


Wages Suffer 


13. It is a foregone conclusion that 
German wages must suifer a very sub- 
stantial decline in consequence of the 
war and the readjustment of interna- 
tional relations, more or less decidedly 
burdensome to the German people. 
Since the whole social insurance sys- 
tem rests upon the compulsory deduc- 
tion from wages on the one hand and 
the compulsory contributions by em- 
ployers on the other hand, the infer- 
ence would seem justified that if the 
products of German industry are in the 
future to meet international competi- 
tion, the burdens of social insurance 
will have to be materially reduced. 
But on the other hand, the increasing 
economic distress, the large proportion 
of more or less dependent war invalids, 
the large increase in the number of 
widows and orphans in need of finan- 
cial support, will suggest rather an in- 
crease than a diminution of the benefits 
likely to be derived from the social in- 
surance system. Yet, as clearly brought 
out by the experience which has thus 
far been had, the demands for an in- 
erease in the contributions on the part 
of the wage-earners will be strongly 
resisted by the wage-earning element 
now in power, while the employers will 
find it impossible fo provide additional 
contributions and yet maintain a rea- 
sonably low cost of production and 
prices adapted to the existing require- 
ments of international competition. 

14. After all, the most lamentable 
consequence of social insurance in Ger- 
many has been the measurable lower- 
ing of the social and individual morality 
of the German people. The system in 
every direction has fostered dishonesty, 
deception, dissimulation and lax moral 
conditions. 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


—SSaees 


J. J. BRINKERHOFF RESIGNS 


Actuary of Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents Not in 
Good Healtn 


John J. Brinkerhoff, actuary of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 


dents, has resigned because of ill 
health. He had done splendid work 
for the association and was  well- 


known in insurance, as at one time he 
was actuary of the Illinois Department. 
The Life Presidents by a unanimous 
vote passed the following: 

“The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents records in these lines its re- 
grets that John J. Brinkerhoff has felt 
compelled, owing to ill health, to resign 
the position as actuary of the asso- 
ciation. A record is also made of the 
Association’s appreciation of the ser- 
vices of Mr. Brinkerhoff extending 
through the decade of his employment 
and marked during such service by in- 
telligence, application and clear vision 
in all the problems submitted to him. 
It is with no perfunctory sense of con- 
ventional approval that this record is 
made. The Association records also its 
high appreciation of Mr. Brinkerho‘t 
as a man, as a citizen and associate.” 


HELPING THE GOVERNMENT 


Resolution of Life Insurance Presidents 
on Aid Rendered by Insurance 
To Nation 


At the meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents last week 
the following resolution was passed: 


“Resolved, That the life insurance 
companies hereby represented express 
gratification that they have been able 
to render the National Government 
varied and important services in the 
prosecution of the war, through mili- 
tary, naval and other services of offi- 


for yourself? If so, 


floes your Policy guarantee to do? 


the Policy, will be paid. 


fece of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, that in 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL 


Is low. 


sas, Michigan, 


General Agents wanted in the followlng States: 
Ohio and the District of Columbia. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 


read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause $5,000, the face of 
SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


case of death from certain SPEOIFIED accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid: 

. The Accitent 
ruarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury. the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 
And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Disability Endorsement FURTHER 


Can MORE? 


The cost 


insurance do 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
Address: 


cers and members of the Home Office 
and agency staffs, through the advice 
of their officers, through the assistance 
rendered by their Home Office and 
agency staffs in the sale of Liberty 
Bonds, War Savings Stamps, and in 
many other ways, and through the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds by the com- 
panies themselves; and they hereby put 
on record their readiness and desire to 
continue to render any service which 
may be of assistance to the National 
Government in connection with war 
matters.” 


J. G. VAN CISE DEAD 


Joel G. Van Cise, for forty-five years 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, twenty-six years as assistant 
actuary, and for eleven years as actu- 
ary, died this week at his home, 701 
Springfield Avenue, Summit, N. J., in 
his seventy-fifth year. 


Labor Group Stability 
(Continued from page 6) 
“Group insurance, therefore, justified 
itself both in business results and in 
humane benefits, which the employee 
felt flowed from the particular busi- 
ness organization of which he formed 


a 
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a part and which he could accept with- 
out feeling himself an object of charity. 
Thus, it may indeed be said, is ‘Wis- 
dom justified of her children.’ 

“Some of our employees could not 
have passed medical examination for 
life insurance, and of those who could, 
many would not have had the fore- 
thought or thrift to do so. 


“A study of the death claims in the 
two groups with which I am connected 
as an employer developed the fact that 
53 per cent. had no other insurance 
whatsoever, and that 47 per cent. had 
insurance averaging only about $150 
each. As our groups were relatively 
small, I have had this checked against 
the entire experience of the company 
carrying the insurance, and learn that 
these proportions represent a fair aver- 
age. In fact it appears that about forty 
per cent. of all employees covered by 
group insurance have had no other 
protection. 

“Think of forty per cent. of the wage 
earners of this country living without 
life insurance or any form of protec- 
tion for themselves or for those whom. 
they support! Thus they carry the 
hazard of twin calamities, a complete 
financial collapse coincident with death. 


“Employers who have tried paying 
out of pocket to the needy families of 
workers dying in their service may 
spend as much as the premium costs 
for group insurance, but that will not 
produce the same effect upon their re- 
maining workers that would come from 
ihe group plan of giving each employee 
a life and casualty certificate in a 
good company. The group plan is a 
gift to all alike—and I am informed 
that some of the {beneficiaries have 
actually framed these certificates and 
proudly hung them in their homes. 
These may be extreme cases of appre- 
ciation but they illustrate the human 
instinct which gives extra recognition 
to the ewployer whose insurance plan 
gives protection to all rather than 
merely the chance of a charity pay- 
ment to the most needy. And it may 
be noted that there is vastly more self- 
respect in the process of collecting an 
insurance policy than there is in ac- 
cepting the charitable gift of an em- 
ployer—as the needy family is certain 
to feel.” 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
38% reserve 


To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


“Orme NDER AT SAN 2 non 
UMONT -TERS 
We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President — :: 


Beaumont, Texas 
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Moir Analyzes 
Influenza Claims 
LOSSES OF ONE MONTH TAKEN 


Average Age Low—Not Much Over 
Entry Age of Insurance 
’ Applicant 


In his paper on epidemics before the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
‘dents, Henry Moir, after discussing the 
‘deaths in the camps and comparing 
them with civilian deaths among ages 
the same as the troops gave some re- 
flections on the influenza statistics of 
seven life companies, 655 death claims 
filed in October. He analyzed the situ- 
ation in this way: 

The first clear indication is that 
deaths from influenza alone are but a 
-fraction of the total deaths caused by 
‘this épidemic. The vast majority ‘of 
‘them are from pneumonia following in- 
‘fluenza. The largest proportion of in- 
ifluenza cases in any one of the com- 
‘panies was 20 per cent., with 80 per 
‘cent. pneumonia following influenza, 
the smallest proportion was 7 per cent. 
‘influenza and 93 per cent. from pneu- 
monia following influenza. The average 
of all the companies from which re- 
ports were obtained was 13 per cent. 
of the deaths from influenza alone, and 
87 per cent. of the deaths from pneu- 
monia following influenza. This pro- 
‘portion is entirely different from that 
‘indicated by the census bureau statis- 
tics. Classification of life insurance 
claims is probably. much more accu- 
‘rate; it is in every case the report of 
a duly qualified medical practitioner. 

‘ Ages at Death 

' The next serious question for life in- 
‘surance companies deals with the ages 
‘at death. The average is exceedingly 
low; less than 2 per.cent. of the cases 
were over 55, over 80 per cent. of the 
‘cases were under age 40; and over 60 
‘per cent. of the deaths were under age 
85. It is interesting to observe further 
‘that each of the companies separately 
‘had about the same experience. The 
‘average age at death of all the cases 
‘submitted was 33 years; the lowest 
average of any one company was 32 and 
‘the highest 34. We should remember 
‘that the average age at death in the 
‘population at large must be lower than 
‘it is amongst insured lives—much low- 
er, because the proportion of insured 
lives is small in youth and early man 
hood. From the figures before me I 
would gather the impression that the 
age of maximum virulence of this epi- 
demic has so far been under 30. 

This average age at death of influ- 

enza cases is not much over the usual 
age at entry of applicants for life in- 
surance. From normal diseases the 
‘average age at death of men insured 
in a well established company may be 
taken as from 55 to 60. This new form 
of influenza therefore has been taking 
the young and vigorous—those whom 
- we expected to undertake much of the 
world’s work. We may say that there 
is an average economic loss of about 
25 years of active life in the case of 
each of the thousands of deaths from 
influenza. 
_ In the 1889-91 epidemic of influenza 
the old and feeble seemed most liable 
to succumb; it was then remarked that 
club men after middle life—especially 
those with a “past’”—had a small chance 
of recovery in comparison with young, 
vigorous, and strictly temperate people. 
This condition does not seem to hold 
now, and millions of the best years of 
life have been stolen by this scourge. 

It necessarily follows that the policies 
thus becoming claims have not been 
long in force, the average duration is 
only about 51% years; the average age 
at entry of those who have died from 


Paternalism Weakens 
Liberty of Individual 


JOHN G. HIBBEN ON INITIATIVE 


Striking Address of Princeton’s Presi- 
dent Before Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents 


President John G. Hibben, of Prince- 
ton, discussed the rights and obliga- 
tions of liberty in an address before 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents last week. In his inspiring ad- 
dress he said in part: 

Those who come to us from foreign 
shores must learn the first lesson of 
American: citizenship, namely, that in 
all matters of personal conduct there is 
an exact ratio which must be preserved 
between outer restraint and inner con- 
trol, that as the outer restraint is les- 
sened ‘the inner control must be in- 
creased. Where the external control 
ceases the internal must begin. I have 
seen this aspect of the law of liberty 
illustrated year after year in the life 
of young men in that transition period 
when they leave the discipline of their 
school life behind to enter into the 
larger liberty of their university ex- 
perience. The tragedy of many lives 
under my own observation has been 
due in all cases to the failure to ap- 
ply the inner control when the outer 
restraint is removed. The law that is 
supreme in every man’s life is the law 
which he himself legislates. The only 
free man in this world is the one who 
is self-governed. 

Moreover, the law of progressive de- 
velopment demands the transformation 
as complete as possible of external re- 
straint into inner control. The govern- 
ment which seeks to maintain its pa- 
ternal guidance of the affairs of its 
sons is treating them as children under 
tutelage and not as men exercised in 
freedom, capable of initiative, and 
strong to- bear the burdens and dis- 
charge the obligations of citizenship. 
Paternalism which weakens the liberty 
of the individual, thereby lessens the 
sense of individual responsibility and 
the possibility of individual achieve- 
ment which is the secret of our national 
vigor and the promise of our future 
progress. 


RE-ELECT OLD OFFICERS 


At the executive session of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
held in New York City, the following of- 
ficers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year, as follows: 

George T. Wight, secretary and man- 
ager; Job HE. Hedges, general coun- 
sel; Frederick G. Dunham, attorney; 
Orlow H. Boies, statistician; Mott A. 
Brooks, assistant secretary. 

The election of the executive com- 
mittee of the association resulted as 
follows: 

Louis F. Butler, Jesse R. Clark, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; George I. Cochran, 
W. A. Day, Forrest F. Dryden, Haley 
Fiske, Alfred D. Foster, George HE. 
Ide, Charles A. Peabody. 


influenza is therefore about 27% years. 
It is a much more serious matter for 
life insurance to experience an epidem- 
ic of this nature which a‘fects recent 
policies than it would be to have the 
experience of 1889-91 repeated when 
older men were most affected. ‘But if 
any argument is needed to show the 
beneficence of life insurance this afflic- 
tion of the past two months is the 
strongest that could possibly exist, for 
most of the life insurance’ companies 
have a sufficient surplus to meet such 
conditions and pay all claims as they 
arise. We are being forcibly taught 
that a good surplus fund is a‘necessity 
of sound management. 


Millions of Life Insurance 
Being Sold! 


By the Use of the SHANBACHER 
INHERITANCE TAX CHARTS 


In the closing of most of the big lines to which 
the attention of the public has been directed dur- 
ing the past few months these charts have con- 
spicuously figured. 


Worth their “weight in gold” to every live life 
instirance agent. 


For information address 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Sales Agents 


105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


HOON OOIAIUEUUTE AAAs 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Coinpany in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital........$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force........... (over).... $42,400,000 
IRESOUTCES «oa civlete & tbe cleie ese .. Cover) 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for............ setae 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. .We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s Third Quarter of 1918 


During the third quarter of 1918 the new insurance written amounted to 
$35,221,220 and the amount paid for was $31,795,960, a gain respectively of $2,- 
217,500 and $760,340 over the similar items for the third quarter of 1917. 

For each of the months, July, August and September, a gain was shown in 
both written and reported business with the exception of August in which there 
was a small decrease of $60,880 from the amount reported in August, 1917. 

The investments for the quarter amounted to $11,805,886.57 and the average 
interest rate on real estate loans for the quarter was 5.571 per cent. 

The total investments of the Company in real estate mortgages, policy loans 
and bonds, on the 30th day of September, 1918. were as follows: 


Mortgages 
Policy loans 
Bonds 


Bit 0: clic SO ERDEREHRO $209,854,823.23 
58,056 ,402.66 
121,369,847.35 


The total amount of insurance in force on the written basis on September 
30th of this year was $1,664,121,017, under 615,273 policies. 
The following comparisons are of interest, particularly the decrease in sur- 


rendered policies: 


Nine Months 


Nine Months Increase 


1917 1918 
Total “mcomey gc abe techs $ 55,886,069.58 On v1 1b een: $ 1,229,648.92 
Death” claims" +. sheer eee. 10,846,635.75 11,591,814.41 745,178.66 
Matured endowments ....... 4,418,543.70 5,159,814.86 741,271.16 
Dividends. v.42 seb tcc eee 9 236,775.56 9,764,229.29 527,453.73 
Surrendered policies ........ 5,562,621.32 5,325 ,837.30 *236,784.02 
Total paid policyholders 30,232,889.50 32,021,442.14 1,788,552.64 


Total admitted assets 


*Decrease. 


-... , .$388,625,062.15 


$410,888,728.20 $22,263,666.05 


Introduce Insurance 
Premium Stamp Bill 


CONGRESS HAS WISCONSIN IDEA 


Plan, However, Extended to Cover 
Payment of All Premiums, Govern- 
ment and Otherwise 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 11.—Repre- 
sentative Brown, of Wisconsin, has 
introduced a bill along lines suggested 
by a group of Wisconsin life insurance 
companies to be enacted into law. 


Congressman Brown’s bill provides 
for payment of premiums on Govern- 
ment insurance by means of “insurance 
premium stamps” of various denomina- 
tions, prepared under direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General, and placed on sale 
at all post offices to permit by small 
fractional savings the accumulation of 
the annual life premiums due the bu- 
reau of war risk insurance. ‘The privi- 
lege of employing such ‘insurance pre- 
miums stamps’ shall be extended, as a 
means of saving and thrift, to policy- 
holders and members of all authorized 
life and casualty corporations and fra- 
ternal organizations for the accumula- 
tion of annual or fraction premium pay- 
ments, but no interest shall be allowed 
and no expense shall be incurred by 
the government other than the printing 
of such stamps and all cards, book- 
lets, or other devices for the attach- 
ment of such stamps shall be furnished 
by the corporation or organizations 
employing them.” 

The measure also provides for the 
amendment of the war risk act so as 
to provide that every person carrying 
insurance under the provisions there- 
of, when mustered out and receiving 
honorable discharge from the military 
or naval service, shall have extended 
the privilege of exchanging or convert- 
ing the temporary one ‘year renewal 
term insurance now provided for some 
regular and more permanent form of 
life insurance with premiums on a net 
rate basis, for such amount within the 
maximum as now provided, and every 
such person shall at the ‘time of such 
mustering out and discharge receive 
without payment a premium receipt 
for one year of insurance under such 


MONTHLY INCOME POLICIES 


New York Life Announcement To 
Agents Regarding Disability and 
Double Indemnity Benefits 


The New York Life has issued the 
following statement to agents: 

“Hereafter monthly income policies, 
in which both disability and double in- 
demnity benefits are desired, will be 
granted only for an amount not to ex- 
ceed a monthly income of $100 per 
month, when the beneficiary is under 
40, and not to exceed $125 per month 
when the beneficiary’s age is 40 or over. 

“In such cases, however, an addi- 
tional policy may be written on the 
monthly income plan, with disability 
benefits but without.double indemnity 
benefits, for an amount not to exceed an 
additional monthly income of $100 per 
month when the beneficiary’s age is 
under 40, and $75 per month when the 
beneficiary’s age is 40 or over. 

“In other words, $200 per month is 
the absolute limit for life income poli- 
cies with disability benefits, and of 
this amount only approximately one- 
half may have the double indemnity 
feature added. 

“When one of our regular policies 
has a trust agreement providing for 
monthly payments in event of disabil- 
ity, one-tenth of the face of the policy 
is paid as a disability benefit, instead 
of the amount of the monthly income 
payable in event of death. For this 
reason policies can be issued with trust 
agreements attached up to a face value 
of $25,000. 

“The above ruling places continuous 
instalment policies anid policies with 
trust agreement attached on the same 
basis as regular insurance, when it 
comes to limitation of the amount is- 
sued with disability and double indem- 
nity benefits.” 


Why not recognize our mental atti- 
tude? If the company is good enough 
for you to represent, it is good enough 
for you to sell. Forget the other fel- 
low and his rates. Get yourself sold 
as to company and rates; get your 
enthusiasm up to where it belongs and 
then open up—and the results will sure 
be pleasing. “Howdye, boy—let’s go!” 


exchanged or converted policy from the 
date of such discharge and conversion. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


_If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 


it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Insurance in force over 


December 13, 1918 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” This DIRECT LEAD 


SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 


$142,000,000 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. C0. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 
The Largest Industrial Company 


Organized 1888 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Also Issues All Standard Forms 
West of the Alleghenies of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 


A Record of Thirty Years of Progress 
TEN-YEAR PERIODS 


Insurance Policies 
ries nee in Force Income Issued 
OT Ae 6.619.053 1888-1897 $1,744,102 387,702 

1007. 2,916,339 39,503,485 1898-1907 10,551,857 1,139,235 
1917.25... 14,008,422 115,099,897 1908-1917 -«+ 31,845,050 1,961,674 


AGENTS WANTED in the Principal Cities of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia and Western. Pennsylvania 


In Pamphlet Form 


HUETUNETOUensugecnsusteracsenencueisneesusnnracneerrenerereneree ensue mene 


Business Reasons 
for 


Business Insurance 


AQAUOUANOCOSLERESU UL GNTUCQT NEN VOSUOUAUUCSOASGAGADYSUNNOUALOUE ONSHORE: 


Een ME MT MTT TE TT 


Ve article from the Life Insurance 


Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been published in canvassing document 
form and is proving very popular with life 
underwriters. -:- -:-  -t- t+) =! 


Price $3.00 per 100 copies 
Sample copy 10 cents 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
105 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE EASTERN 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Mind. emotions, will, 

The Make-up body,—that’s what you 
of a are, says “Points” to 
Personality the agent. Your mind 
may be razor-keen, 


your emotions finely disciplined, and 
your will forceful, but unless your body 
is able to deliver day by day a day’s 
endurance for the work of the mind, 
the emotions, and the will, you are a 
crippled man and a partial failure. It 
is easy to keep the body in trim, but 
ii ig not always easy to restore it when 
it has been abused. Eat slowly and 
not too much; drink plenty of water 
and not too much; don’t abuse your 
bodily mechanism with destructive in- 
dulgence; sleep enough; exercise regu- 
larly and breathe real air; have a mer- 
ry conscience; play every day, laugh 
frequently; believe that it’s a mighty 
good world, and take joy in being 
friends with it;—and your body will 
serve you ably and faithfully. A sound 
body is essential to success, and it 
can be made and kept sound with. very 
little daily effort. Why be only half 
strong or three-quarters weak, when 
without pills or powders you can be 
vigorous and can drive with profitable 
power through each day’s work? Do 
you enjoy being only half healthy? Mr. 
Middle Age, forget your age! Keep in 
tune with nature, and be strong and, 
consequently, prosperous. 


* * * 
A leading requisite in field 
A work is accuracy in de- 


Leading tail both on the part of 
Requisite the agent and in the re- 
quirement of it by the as- 

sistant from the members of his sta‘f, 
says the “John Hancock Field.” There 
is, perhaps, no other feature of our 
work which is so discouraging as the 
frequent loss of business, which might 
otherwise have been secured, because 
the questions on the applications have 
been either incorrectly answered or not 
answered at all, while during the delay 
for correction, the hoped for applicant’s 
ardor has cooled, or his proposal has 
been captured and put through by a 
_ representative of some other good com- 
pany who was as particular as he was 
enterprising in the pursuit of business. 


* * " 
The Bankers Life of 


Schools Iowa will hold five 
of Instruction regional schools of 
for 1919 instruction in 1919. 
The former annual 


school of instruction for all salesmen is 
discontinued, and the same is also true 
of the annual conference of general 
agents. The new plan has been work- 
ed out as the logical complement of a 
new system of organization for the 
sake of more intensive cultivation and 
greater economy of management. The 
territory of the Company has been di- 
vided into five districts, with a regional 
sales director in charge of each, and a 
general sales manager in charge of the 
entire territory. The new schools of 
instruction, therefore, will follow the 
new form of organizations and each 
regional district will have it own 
school. The advantage of this from the 
standpoint of the salesmen will be that 
the smaller schools will make it possi- 
ble for every salesman to take a larger 
part in the proceedings and secure 
much more benefit than was possible 
under the old system, when so many 
were gathered together. 


The new schools of instruction will 
be in every way the equal, if not the 
superior, of the former schools. Ex- 
cellent and helpful programs will be 
arranged, and each school will be at- 
tended by the general sales manager, 


the president of the Company and the 
secretary of the Company. The various 
schools will be completely and thor- 
oughly “covered” by the Company pub- 
lications, which will issue special num- 
bers in honor of the various meetings. 
These will include detailed accounts of 
the proceedings of the various meetings 
and will be illustrated with snap shots 
oi the notable salesmen gathered to- 
gether for these educational occasions. 


It will be required of every sales- 
man attending these schools that he 
shall write at least $10,000 of issued 
and paid for insurance from December 
1, 1918, to the opening of his regional 
school of instruction. Term insurance 
will not count toward qualification, 
Tentative locations for the five regional 
schools to be held in 1919, are Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Omaha, Dallas and 
San Francisco. The first of these prob- 
ably will be held soon after the first 
of the year in Chicago. Every effort 
will be made to make the regional 
schools of instruction as profitable as 
the general schools were, and the im- 
portance of the various schools will be 
emphasized in the Company publica- 
tions, so that the entire field force will 
in each case get the benefit of the good 
points which are brought out in all 
of the various schools. 


* * * 
Preparations are now 
Term being made by the 
Conversion Northwestern Mutual 
Helps Life to send out, through 


the general agencies, let- 
ters to the holders of renewable term 
policies. These letters Will be signed by 
the actuary of the company and will 
reach the general agents at least sixty 
days before the expiration of the con- 
version periods. Each such letter will 
call attention to the necessity for con- 
verting on or before the date mention- 
ed and will quote figures on, the amount 
necessary to change to Ordinary Life 
as of present age, if not over 60, and 
the sum necessary to change to Ordi- 
nary Life as of date of issue of the 
term policy. It is also planned to send 
the general agents’ letters addressed to 
the holders of the old renewable de- 
ferred. dividend term policies. 'These 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


letters will be sent about sixty days be- 
fore the 1919 anniversary of each policy 
and will embody a very attractive sug- 
gestion to the insured to convert his 
policy to an ordinary life as of pres- 
ent age and date. These letters will 
prove to be of material assistance to 
the agents in effecting term conver- 
sions to the more permanent and there- 
fore more ‘desirable plans. 


* * * 
Miss E. G. Murphy, of 


What the the Denver office of the 
Endowment Phoenix Mutual has re- 
Will Do cently completed the 
Educational Course of 


the company and the following are ex- 
tracts from her answers to lesson 14. 
In summing up the advantages of the 
Endowment policy she says: 

“Ror the individual this policy will 
assure an old age competence; redeem 
that mortgage; secure a college edu- 
cation for the boy or girl; supply a 
cash fund to start the json in business 
when he finishes college; assure a cash 
asset available at any time after the 
first premium is paid—an asset which 
is constantly increasing in guaranteed 


What An Agent Wants 


A Company whose name, everywhere a household word, 
is his best introduction. Prestige is a door-opener, and age 


and size are impressive. 


Policies that are unexcelled. Big dividends. 


Strength 


and safety that need no demonstration. Unsurpassed ser- 
vice to policyholders—the thing that makes solid patrons 


out of first-time customers. 


The Oldest Company in America! Come with it and you 
will stay with it and it will stay with you. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
It is first in the world in amount of 

Insurance in force. . ..$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 

in America in the number of its 


DOLICION™ Feces eee 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
IED 6 8.5 i ee $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
In insurance in force in 1917 
A RR Pers hn ae SES $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
Income in 1917.......$40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


aoa 


value; provide an absolutely guaranteed 
investment, with a good return of in- 
terest; continue the benefactions of the 
philanthropic man or woman. 

“Mor the corporation it will assure 
a constantly increasing liquid asset, the 
cash and loan value of the policy be- 
ing available at any time; help to take 
care of the interest on the bonds of 
the corporation; provide a sinking fund 
to retire the bonds of the corporation. 

“In a word, the uses to which the 
Endowment policy may be put are, with- 
out number. 

“The Endowment policy is practically 
the only plan which compels the setting 
aside of a certain sum yearly. 

“The Endowment policy secures a 
better rate of interest than can be se- 
cured on the small sums put into a 
savings account each year. 

“The Hndowment policy carries with 
it the guarantee-to-pay of the life in- 
surance company backed by its millions 
of assets, thus affording every possible 
safeguard to the savirgs fund.” 


* * © 
“My conception of 

Life Insurance life insurance is 
and such that I believe 
Part-Timers its benefits should 


be made universal, 
and that any attempt made to restrict 
the extension of this business through 
the curtailment of the employment of 
honest sincere men, no matter how 
feebly they may advance the cause, 
means such a blow to society and the 
boasted humanitarian claims of our 
calling as will and should speedily rele- 
gate our life insurance institutions to 
the realm of pure commercialism, and 
reduce our claims for consideration and 
our right to a hearing from the present. 
high plane which is the inspiration of 
so many splendid advocates of life in- 
surance to the level of the automobile 
and pickle business, the extension and 
progress of both of which rest solely 
upon ability to satisfy a selfish human 
desire, and no longer could we preach 
unselfishness if by our own example 
we conclusively show that selfishness 
and selfseeking is the primary purpose 
of our calling,’ said R. W. Stevens, 
vice-president of the Illinois Life, in 
his talk to members of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 


TARBELL BACK IN NEW YORK 

Henry Tarbell, who left the Home 
Office of the Equitable Life -Assurance 
Society some months ago to be with 
the E, A. Woods Agency, Inc., has re- 
turned to the Home Office. Just at 
present he is engaged in Red Cross 
work with Vice-President W. E. Taylor. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE PRESIDENTS 


One of the most interesting announce- 
ments at the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents’ meeting last week 
was the election of eleven new mem- 
bers, names of which were printed by 
The Eastern Underwriter last week. 
Most of these companies have had an 
organization of their own, and one of 
the members of this smaller or- 
ganization told The Eastern Under- 
writer that it would be continued; ie., 
the companies would belong to both 
associations. 

One reason why a group of promi- 
nent Hastern companies had not joined 
the Life Presidents’ Association was 
that at the time of its organization 
they felt it was dominated by the 
group known as “The Giants.” As 
time wore on it was recognized that 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents was doing’ a wonlderfully effec- 
tive work for the institution of life in- 
surance, and that while many great 
companies were members they were 
not ‘seeking to dominate. It was a 
natural consequence, therefore, that 
the other leading companies should 
join. That they will also retain mem- 
bership in their own organization has 
no other meaning than the fact that 
they have found their association of 
value to them, and will thus have the 
advantages of membership in both. 

As for the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents the thrift conference 
it held last week measured up to the 
high standard of excellence which has 
been customary with this organization. 
It had not only a bread educational 
but a high moral tone. 


HENRY MOIR ADDRESSES 

Henry Moir, president of the Actu- 
arial ‘Society of America, is one of those 
insurance authorities who when asked 
to deliver an address, generally turn 
out a little masterpiece. Be the topic 
assigned ever so dull Mr. Moir gar- 
nishes it with so many human interest 
facts that it becomes, quite illumined, 
so that even the layman in reading 
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it finds himself enthralled. As no man 
in insurance, with one exception, is 
asked to read so many papers, it is to 
Mr. Moir’s very great credit that when 
once he accepts an assignment to pre- 
pare an address he is never satisfied 
to turn out a hackneyed or “just get 
by” piece of work. Thus proving him- 
self an artist as well as an actuary. 


At the Life Presidents’ convention 
Mr. Moir took as his topic ‘‘Epidemic 
Waste of Human Life,’ and this fur- 
nished him with the opportunity to go 
back ‘through the plagues of history 
and wind up with the influenza epi- 
demic, an opportunity accepted with 
the result that his paper was one of 
the best of those delivered last week. 
Some day an enterprising publisher 
will gather up the Henry Moir papers 
and addresses and publish the volume. 
Instructive and important, it is a cer- 
tainty that no one would be bored by 
the reading. 


THE LIBERTY LOAN AGAIN 


In a long reply to editorial comments 
made by The Eastern Underwriter rel- 
ative to his criticism of the size of 
Liberty Loan subscriptions of the 
Mutual Life, The Prudential and the 
New York Life, Arthur Richmond 
Marsh, in the “Economic World” re- 
turns to the attack, reiterating what 
he said, denying the crux of The East- 
ern Underwriter’s statements on the 
subject, but furnishing little proof to 
back up what he says. In fact, the 
principal exhibit made by the “Bico- 
nomic World” is the text of a rather 
impertinent letter from “a large and 
long established firm of merchants,” 
written to Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the New York Life, in which 
the statement is made that this firm 
of merchants bought $180,000 of Amer- 
ican Government loans, and on a per- 
centage basis of assets the New York 
Life, to furnish a corresponding pur- 
chase, should have subscribed for be- 
tween $180,000,000 and $200,000,000 of 
United States bonds. The letter is un- 
signed, but would be just as unreason- 
able if it had a signature attached. 


Mr. Marsh again insinuates that his 
editorials had something to do with 
the doubling of subscriptions of sev- 
eral American companies. If that state- 
ment be true he is one of the most 
effective Treasury Loan workers in the 
country, and now that the preparations 
for the next loan are being arranged 
Secretary Glass ‘should get in touch 
with him and find a valuable assistant 
thereby, but those who know the inside 
workings of the last drive, and under- 
stand the superhuman anid successful 
efforts to increase subscriptions made 
by the life companies in this district 
during a crucial period of the loan, say 
that Mr. Marsh’s editorials had noth- 
ing to do with the case. - 


MAX COHEN RETIRES 

“The Insurance Times” has purchased 
“Views,” a Washington commerce pa- 
per, edited by Max Cohen, who, be- 
cause of ill health, retires. At one 
time Max Cohen had considerable in- 
fluence in insurance and at the Nation- 
al Capital. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


R. N. M. PEARCE 


R. N. M. Pearce, newly appointed 
manager of the marine department of 
the Continental companies, is an insur- 
ance man who first came to the 
United States in 1916. Mr..'Pearce was 
born and educated in South Africa and 
since leaving there he has been con- 
nected with various insurance inter- 


ests in many parts of the world, in- 
cluding Japan and China, where he 
was for a number of years manager 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, of New York. Previous to his 
connection with the Continental, Mr. 
Pearce had been a member of the 
board cf directors of the American Mer- 


chant Marine. 
* * * 


D. J. Carter, of the firm of Hender- 
son, DuBois & Carter, of Herkimer, 
N. Y., who entered the Central Officers’ 
Training School at Camp Lee, Va., in 
October, was mustered out of U. §S. 
service on November 24th, together 
with 3,000 other student officers at the 
same camp. Mr. Carter is now back 
on the job and says he plans to apply 
some of the army methods to the in- 
surance business. 

* * * 


Louis L. Law, special agent of the 
Fireman’s Fund for Minnesota, believes 
in fire prevention as never before. 
During the recent period when forest 
fires were burning fiercely through a 
portion of his state, Louis boarded a 
train bound for Duluth from the Iron 
Range. When the train reached Proc- 
tor it was found to be in the very midst 
of the forest fires that were raging in 
that part of ithe country. The bridge 
just ahead had been burned, and the 
smoke was so dense as to greatly in- 
crease the gravity of the situation. The 
train finally backed onto a side track 
near the Cloquet River and remained 
there all night, so that, in the event 
of the flames sweeping too close the 
river might be used as a means of es- 
cape. Fortunately the wind blew the 
fire in an opposite direction, and in the 
morning the train proceeded to Duluth, 
picking up refugees along the line, and 
landed Louis in safety after a most 
thrilling experience with the arch en- 
emy of his profession. 


There’s life alone in duty done, and 
rest alone is. striving.—Whittier. 


~clusively. 


E. T. Niebling, who has resigned ag 
manager for the Pacific Coast branch of 
the Commercial Union because of ill 
bealth, is a veteran in the service of 
the Commercial Union, with which com- 
pany he has been since 1884, when he 
was appointed special agent for the 
California field. He is a native of De- 
troit, where he was born in 1857. Asa 
youngster he came to San Francisco, 
where he began his insurance career in 
1878 as policywriter in the old-time 
general agency of Hutchinson & Mann. 
Five years later he removed to Colusa, 
Cal., to become a local agent. One 
year of this was enough, apparently, for 
in December, 1884, he was back in this 


city to accept an appointment as 
special agent for the Commercial 
Union. In 1886 he transferred his 


headquarters to Los Angeles, becoming 
one of the pioneer field men operating 
in Southern California and Arizona ex-— 
In April, 1888, he was trans- 
ferred to Portland, where for nine years 
he supervised his company’s agency 
operations in the States of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and a part of Mon- 
tana. In 1897 Mr. Niebling was recall- 
ed to San Francisco and promoted to 
the post of assistant manager for the 
Pacific Coast department. A year fol- 
lowing the conflagration, when Man- 
ager C. F. Mullins retired, Mr. Niebling 
was appointed to succeed him. When 
the Commercial Union interests pur- 
chased the California Insurance Com- 
pany in 1913, he was elected president 
of the latter company. 
* * * 

James H. Carney, of Boston, now 
president of the National Council of 
Insurance Federations, is also presi- 
dent of the Boston Board and a rep- 
resentative fire insurance man in New 
Ingland. An able fire insurance spokes- 
man is just what the Federation needs 
and Mr. Carney’s every action bespeaks 
alertness and energy coupled with dig- 
nity and conservatism. He is regarded 
as a man of more than usual force and 
character to whom the Federation may 
confidently look for an administration 
of Jasting benefit to the organization. 

* * * 

W. G. Wilson, who was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, is general 
agent for the Aetna at Cleveland. He 
is said to have the largest individual 
business of any casualty insurance man 
in the United States and is one of the 
most successful personal producers. He 
enjoys the reputation of being a man 
of large capacity and much ability, an 
able executive and a prodigious work- 
er. With such equipment at its head 
there can be no danger that the Asso- 
ciation’s interests will not be fully 
cared for. 

* * “ 

Henry Greaves, assistant treasurer 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, entered the Home Office of the 
Equitable in 1894 as a boy in the For- 
eign and Recording Department. He 
was shortly transferred to the office of 
the vice-president and secretary. In 
1898 he was made a clerk in the Finan- 
cial Department of the office with 
special duties in connection with the 
work of the Finance Committee. When 
a treasurer was placed at the head of 
this department his responsibilities 
were increased and in 1907 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Finance Com- 
mittee. In 1914 he was made an as- 
sistant treasurer. He attends all meet- 
ings of the finance committee, keeps 
the minutes of those meetings. prepares 
the revorts of all investment transac- 
tions for submission to the executive 
committee and board of directors as re- 
aquired by the by-laws, and, under the 
direction of the treasurer, handles pur- 


chases and sales of securities. 
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Washington Hearing 
For Pyrene Men 


COMPLAINT OF UNFAIR TRADE 


Allegation Against Competitive Meth- 
ods of Allen Sales Service, Inc., 
New York City 


Washington, D. C.—Unfair methods 
of competition in securing trade for 
fire extinguishers and appliances dis- 
tributed and sold by the Allen Sales 
Service, Inc., of New York, is charged 
in a complaint which has just been is- 
sued against the company by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. A hearing will 
be held in the case before the commis- 
sion in Washington on January 18. 

The complaint makes the following 
allegations against the company: 


(a) That ‘C. Louis Allen and William 


H. Yetman, president and government 
representative, respectively, of the con- 
cern, while officers of the Pyrene Com- 
pany, of New York, had access to and 
were in possession of said company’s 
lists of customers and agents, and pros- 
pective customers and agents, confiden- 
tial price lists, and other confidential 
information, and used such lists and 
confidential information for the pur- 
pose of securing contracts. 


(b) That “By means of false and 
misleading statements regarding the 
business plans” of the Pyrene Company 
they persuaded certain manufacturers 
to break their contracts with the Pyrene 
Company for the purpose of having 
them sell their entire products exclu- 
sively to the Allen Sales Service. 


After Business Secrets 


(c) That the Allen Sales Service 
placed its employees in the office of a 
manufacturer, with whom the Pyrene 
Company had contracts for obtaining 
its products, so as to secure informa- 
tion concerning the business dealings 
between the said manufacturer and the 
Pyrene Company, for the purpose of 
learning trade secrets and information 
belonging to and concerning the Pyrene 
Company. 

(d) That the Allen Sales Service in- 
duced employees of the Pyrene Com- 
pany to leave their employment by of- 
fering such employees employment at 
higher wages. 

(e) That in violation of a determina- 
tion of certain purchasing departments 
of the United States Government, to the 
effect that henceforth all supplies were 
to be purchased direct from the manu- 
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G 
facturers thereof and not through job- 
bers or manufacturers’ agents, the Al- 
len Sales Service with the “intent, pur- 
pose and effect of stifling and suppress- 
ing competition,’ in the sale of its 
products, caused various manufacturers 
to establish branch offices in the offices 
of the Allen Sales Service, whereby the 
concern was enabled to contract with 
the United States Government in the 
sale of its products in the name of such 
manufacturers. 


(f) That the Allen Sales Service 
had been systematically and on a large 
scale giving and offering to give the 
employees of both its customers and 
prospective customers, and to officers 
oi the armed forces of the United 
States, and other persons concerned in 
the conduct of the war,” gratuities such 
as liquor, cigars, meals, theatre tickets, 
and valuable presents, for the purpose 
of inducing and influencing their em- 
ployers and the United States Govern- 
ment to purchase, or contract to pur- 
chase from the Allen Sales Service. 


GOOD TIME AT SMOKER 


Philadelphia Insurance Men Hear E. 
J. Cattel and Thomas Nelson, Jr.— 
Vaudeville Also 


The Fire Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia, on Friday night of last week, 
staged one of the most successful en- 
tertainments in the history of insur- 
ance in Philadelphia. Enlivened 
by an energetic and _ resourceful 
committee the Smoker was well adver- 
tised and, the guests in attendance num- 
bered 500. To say that the affair was 
a huge success is putting it mildly. The 
committee staged an entertaining 
vaudeville of outside talent supple- 
mented by its own insurance band and 
with Walter Munns as master of cere- 
mony the entertainment never lacked 
“pep” and everything moved smoothly. 
Ladies were in attendance in the role 
ot entertainers and they acquitted 
themselves to the hearty approval of 
the staid members of the insurance 
fraternity. 


Ed. J. Cattel, city statistician, enter- 
tained the crowd with his up to the 
minute stories and received the usual 
accord of approval. 

A short address by Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., who is in the Naval service, was 
appreciated. 


KIRK WITH PIERCE OIL CoO. 
Sidney A. Kirk, for a number of years 
with Kookogey & Hook, has resigned 
and is now manager of the insurance 
department of the Pierce Oil Corpora- 
tion. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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THe AUTOMOBILE—— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


TH 


E 
WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc. 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc. 1911 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Assets 
Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


Assets 
Reserve 


SUPDIOS) 2... 08 os 0 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


Hi 
WARNING BULLETINS ISSUED — 


Brokers, Agents and Assured Get Many 
Points On Caring For Sprinkler 
Equipment 


Water damage insurance writing 
companies and the sprinkler depart- 
ment of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange are working together to edu- 
cate the brokers, agents and assured 
to protect sprinkler equipment against 
freezing. 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety, which 
does a large business in this line, has 
ready for distribution a letter which 
gives assureds and brokers a number 
of timely suggestions for keeping equip- 
ment in order during the winter. Sell- 
ers of insurance are reminded that 
while the company’s inspections pre- 
vent many losses, the cold weather is 
here and a coal shortage really exists. 
This may cause frozen pipes and much 
loss to property. Merchandise and ma- 
terials have greatly increased in value 
and inventories are higher than when 
existing policies were placed. The 
Aetna recalls that these old policies 
carry a co-insurance clause and rec- 
ommends that the assured now carry 
only a full line. 

The Maryland Casualty, of Balti- 
more, also a large writer of water dam- 
age insurance, has prepared water dam- 
age cold weather bulletins in conven- 
ient form, giving instructions for the 
care of equipment. Also a question- 
naire has been prepared, to be executed 
and signed by the building engineer of 
person having charge of the systems. 
This is also to be signed by the as- 
sured and returned to the company. 

The Exchange, at 123 William street, 
New York, has a bulletin of precautions 
against impairment of automatic equip- 
ment due to freezing. 

Taken altogether a wealth of ma- 
terial on this subject, prepared by ex- 
perts, is at the disposal of the men in 
the field who wish to imcrease their 
business and give the best service to 
their clients. 

* * * 


Edw. Graeber Makes Change 
Edward Graeber, for some time with 
Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc., is now with 
Ream, Cromwell & Wrightson, Inc. 
* * * 
S. W. Richards With Ives & Baird 


S. Wilson Richards, manager of the 
marine department of Fred S. James 
& Co., has tendered his resignation 
effective January 1 and on that date 
will become manager of the marine 
department of Ives & Baird, Inc. 

* * * 
Tornado Use 

The Insurance Company of North 
America says in a new folder for 
agents: 

“Business men will be interested to 
know that wse and occupancy insur- 
ance may be taken out in connection 
with their tornado and windstorm 
policy to protect them against loss of 
profits and fixed charges during in- 
terruption to their business as a result 
of tornadoes and high winds.” 

a * * 
Heffner. in Hospital 

William’ Heffner, of Kookogey & 
Hook, is in the Prospect Heights Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, recovering from an op- 
eration performed last week. > 

* * * 
With Willcox, Peck & Hughes on Coast 

John G. Johnston, whose personal 
premium production amounts to $300,- 
000.a year, has joined Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes on the Pacific Coast as man- 
ager for its fire and liability depart- 
ment. 
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After One Dollar Members 
Henry W. Lowe, of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, is chairman of the insurance 
brokers’ and agents’ committee in the 
Red Cross drive for dollar-a-year mem- 
berships in 1919. The headquarters of 
the committee is in the brokers’ asso- 

ciation rooms at 55 John Street. 

he oe 


Brokers Did Well 
Total subscriptions of $64,279.31 were 
reported by the Committee of Insur- 
ance Brokers & Agents to the United 
War Work Campaign. Of this amount 
$52,576.78 was subscribed by firms and 
$11,692.53 by their employees. John- 


son & Higgins and Willcox, Peck & 


Hughes head the list with $15,000 and 
$10,000 respectively. 


FESTER & FOLSOM, 
OFFICERS 


Theodore L. Haff 
president and managing director of 
Fester & Folsom, Incorporated. Mr. 
Haff has been associated with the cor- 
poration in the capacity of secretary 
practically from the time of its organ- 
ization, eight years ago. 

C. T. Gray, who has,been vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation, has been elect- 
ed secretary... Mr. Gray has been asso- 
ciated with Fester & Folsom, Incor- 
porated, for two years and previous to 
that was with the American Bonding 
and the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
Fester & Folsom, Incorporated, do an 
extensive reinsurance business in both 
fire anid casualty lines. 


INC. ELECT 


has been elected 


TRYGVE WETTRE ARRIVES 


Trygve Wettre, home office secretary 
of the Scandinavian American Insur- 
ance Co., arrived in New York from 
Norway last week on the steamship 
“Stavangerfjord.” Mr. Wettre expects 
to return about January 4 and in the 
meantime will visit in the offices of 
O. G. Orr & Co., United States man- 
agers of the Scandinavian American. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


ARCGHIBALD.A. McKINLEY, President 
D. J. DAVIDSON, Vice-President 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


States from 1874 to 1917, 

ETICIUBIVE .ccaacicacesconseesne 43,294,154.63 
Fire, Marine, Explosion 
and Tornado Insurance 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1918 


$4,194,579.34 
1,667 ,691.69 


Assets 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 

WwW. B. MEIKLE, President 


Ss. C. BISHOP CO. 


Reovresented at 
95 William Street, 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, 447 John——588 Elizabeth 


H. C. JONES, Secretary and Treasurer 
I. W. ROCKEY, Managing Underwriter 


Merchants National Fire 


Insurance Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Home Office: 
Hi] . No. 29 So. La Salle St. 


CAPITAL 
$250,000.00 


AN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

OVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
- S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Per |] _ "AwDs Ee L PVA OIA 
FACILITIES LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS SERVIC 
Alaa LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Home Office: 68 William Street 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 
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Still Contesting 
International Deal 


CHASE CO. RESENTS ACTION 


Terms of Bill of Sale Imply German 
Interest in Refusal of Highest 
Bidder for Stock 


The attitude of the Chase Securities 
Co. toward the International Insurance 
Co., of New York, the sale of the stock 
of which to the Chase Co. was repu- 
diated by the Alien Property Custo- 


dian last week, indicates that the con- 
test for the control of the International 
is not yet ended. The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is advised that the Chase Co. 
has vigorously protested the repudia- 
tion of their purchase of the Interna- 
tional. 

The reason for the anxiety of the 
Chase Co. to retain the International 
is seen in the terms of the bill of sale 
which are to the eifect that the only 
reason for which the Alien Property 
Custodian is permitted to refuse to 
dispose of the stock to the highest bid- 
der is that on investigation it shall de- 
velop that said high bidder was acting 
for German interests. Friends of Se- 
ward Prosser, president of the Bankers 
Trust, Charles H. Sabin, president of 
the Guaranty Trust, and Eugene R. 
Thayer, president of the Chase National 
Bank, who are included in the officers 
and directors of the Chase Security Co. 
say that they will not let this implied 
accusation against their integrity stand. 

The order of sale by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian of 2,000 shares of the 
capital stock of the International In- 
- surance Co., is as follows: 


Order of Sale 

“T, A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property 
Custodian, duly appointed qualified and 
acting under the provisions of the Act 
of Congress known as the ‘Trading 
With the Enemy Act,’ as amended, and 
the proclamations and Executive Or- 
ders issued in pursuance thereof, and 
particularly by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Executive Order 
issued by the President on the 16th 
day of July, 1918, do order hereby that 
the Director of the Bureau of Sales 
and the Chief of the Division of In- 
surance of the Alien Property Custodian 
offer for sale to the highest bidder at 
public sale, subject to the terms and 
conditions hereinafter set forth, at the 
office of the International Insurance 
Company of New York, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, at 10 o’clock A. M., 
on the 21st day of November, 1918, 
the following property, to wit: 

“Those certain 2,000 shares of the 
capital stock of the International In- 
surance Company of New York, a cor- 
poration organized and existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State 
of New York, held by me as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, for which certificates 
are now held by the United States 
Trust Co. of New York as depository 
for me. 

Terms and Conditions of Sale 
“1, The said shares of stock shall 
be offered for sale in one parcel. 

“9. The said sale may be adjourned 
from time to time by announcement 
at the time and place appointed for 
such sale or for such adjourned sale 
or sales, and without further notice 
or publication, may be held on any 
day to which the same may have been 
adjourned. 

“3. No bid shall be received unless 
the person offering the bid shall have 
deposited with the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, or with Wm. C. Scheide, Chief, 
Division of Insurance, Washington, D. 
C., or with Joseph F. Guffey, Director, 
Bureau of Sales, 110 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, as a pledge that he 
will make good his bid in case of his 
acceptance, a check for the sum of 
fifty thousand ($50,000) dollars, certi- 
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fied by some Bank or Trust Company 
acceptable to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian or to said Chief, Division of In- 
surance, or to said Director of Sales, 
and shall have furnished an address to 
which notices hereinafter provided for 
may be sent. Deposits from unsuccess- 
ful bidders will be returned at the close 
of the bidding or as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 
Rights of Custodian 

“4. Such property shall be sold only 
to American citizens or to a corpora- 
tion incorporated within and under the 
authority of any State or ‘Territory of 
the United States or of any of its in- 
gular possessions; but the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian shall have the right to 
exclude from bidding at any such sale 
and/or from purchasing or otherwise 
acquiring the above described property 
any corporation which he shall after in- 
vestigation determine to be controlled, 
managed or operated, wholly or mainly 
by or for the account or benefit of a 
person or persons not a citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States or of its in- 
sular possessions. The Alien Property 
Custodian shall have the right to re- 
quire either before or after the bidding 
or acceptance of any bid, evidence that 
the bidder is qualified as above pro- 
vided to bid for and purchase the said 
property. 

“5. The right is reserved to an- 
nounce at the opening of such sale or 
any time prior thereto an upset or mini- 
mum price for the properties to be sold. 

“6, After all bids have been made, 
the Alien Property Custodian, his repre- 
sentative or the auctioneer conducting 
the sale shall declare the bidding to be 
closed; and the bid of the highest bid- 
der qualified to bid for and purchase 
said property shall be subject to ac- 
ceptance by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian within fifteen (15) days during 
which time or any extension thereof 
that may be agreed to by the highest 
bidder, the Alien Property Custodian 
upon the order of the President, stat- 
ing the reasons therefor, shall have the 
right to reject all bids. In the event of 
the acceptance of such highest bid, no- 
tice thereof shall be given within such 
fifteen (15) days or any extension there- 
of, as above provided, by depositing such 
notice in a post-office or post office box, 
addressed to said bidder at the address 
furnished by him. Im the event the 
bid of the highest bidder shall not be 
accepted, the check deposited by him 
shall be returned by depositing same in 
a post office or post office box address- 
ed to him at the address furnished by 
him. 

“7. In case the bidder whose bid 
shall be accepted and who shall be de- 
clared the purchaser of the property, 
shall fail to make good his bid, the sum 
paid by him as a deposit prior to bid- 
ding, as above provided, and any pay- 
ments. in addition thereto upon the pur- 
chase money as hereinafter provided 
for, shall be applied toward payment 
of the expenses of a resale and toward 
making good any deficiency or loss up- 
on such resale. 

“3 Upon acceptance of the bid of 
the highest bidder as above provided 
the balance of the purchase price above 
the amount deposited as a qualification 
for bidding shall become due and pay- 
able. , 

“9 Wurther information concerning 
the property to be sold and concerning 
gaid International Insurance ‘Company 
of New York may be had by applica- 
tion to the Chief, Division of Insurance, 
at 16th and P Streets, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“10. All checks deposited as a quali- 
fication for bidding, or as payment of 
or upon the purchase price for prop- 
erty sold, shall be made payable to 
Joseph E. Guffey, trustee, and shall be 
certified by some bank or trust com- 
pany acceptable to the Alien Property 
Custodian or to the said Chief, Division 
of Insurance, or to said Director of 
Sales. 


“11, Neither the United States nor 
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the Alien Property Custodian nor repre- 
sentative or agent or agency thereof 
shall be held or admitted to make any 
representation or guaranty, express or 
implied, concerning or in any way re- 
specting such property or business or 
any information concerning same. 

“12. Such sale shall be made by vir- 
tue of and subject to the provisions of 
the Act of Congress known as ‘Trad- 
ing With The Enemy Act’ as amended, 
and the proclamations and Executive 
Orders issued in pursuance thereof and 
particularly the Executive Order issued 
by the President on the 16th of July, 
1918; copies thereof may be obtained 
by application to Joseph F. Guffey, Di- 
rector of Bureau of Sales, 110 West 
42nd ‘Street, New York City, or to 
the Alien Property Custodian, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“(Signed) A. Mitchell Palmer, 

“ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN.” 


CONSOLIDATION URGED 


Casualty and Fire Companies May 
Unite to Solve Automobile Prob- 
lems 


J. Scofield Rowe, as president of the 
International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, expressed these 
Mah last week regarding automobile 
ines: 


As regards auto liability, property 
damage and collision. it is not antici- 
pated that there will be any serious 
changes in premium rates, since the 
present rates have only been in effect 
about eight months, but there will un- 
doubtedly be a reprint of the manual 
rules involving minor changes in un- 
derwriting practices. 


The question of non-Conference, or 
more particularly non-Bureau, competi- 
lion is still a real puzzle. As regards 
the fire companies, there are but two 
or three companies to be seriously con- 
sidered, and it is hoped that they may 
be brought into line, but as regards 
the casualty companies, there are far 
too many of these operating on the 
outside. 

In the early part of this year an 
agreement of ‘semi-co-operation was 
made with these non-Bureau casualty 
companies, but it is a question as to 
whether such semi-co-operation has 
brought about the desired results. It 
may be, therefore, that something will 
have to be done before very long to 
bring about, by one means or another, 


the actual and complete co-operation , 


with the casualty and fire companies 
of.at least some of the most important 
non-Bureau casualty companies. 

It is believed by many that the proper 
solution of this and other automobile 
insurance problems would be materially 
advanced by a consolidation between 
the casualty companies now co-operat- 
ing on automobile business through the 
National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau with the fire and ma- 
rine companies in the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference, and 
as both classes of companies are en- 
gaged in writing automobile collision 
and property damage, it is hoped that 
sooner or later this much-to-be-desired 
solution may be accomplished. — 


$100,000 PERUVIAN DEPOSIT 


Has Kept All But One or Two Com- 
panies From Entering Country 
Says Counsel General 


Eduardo Higginson. Counsel General 
of Peru, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week: 

“With one or two exceptions all of 
the companies doing business in Peru 
are Peruvian concerns, owing to the 
fact that foreign companies operating 
in Peru are required to make a deposit 
of about $100,000 in securities. Fires 
are comparatively scarce, as well as ac- 
cidents.” 
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Ballard President 
of International Again 


NEW TWIST GIVEN SITUATION 


Crum & Forster Buy Company and 
Make Re-Insurance Man Chief 
Executive 


The purchase of the stock of the 
International Fire by Crum & Forster, 
following the rejection of the Chase 
Securities Companies’ bid, the re-elec- 
tion of Sumner Ballard as president of 
the International, and the publication 
in the “Journal of Commerce” of a full 
page of advertising of the four com- 
panies which Mr. Ballard now manages, 


gave the Street plenty to talk about on 
Friday. Only a few weeks ago Mr. 
Ballard’s companies, the International 
and the Hamburg, were taken over by 
the Alien Property Custodian. This was 
followed by the sale of the International 
to the Chase Securities Company, for 
$576,000. Mr. Ballard immediately put 
up a fight. and evidently his arguments 
prevailed because the International bids 
were rejected. 


Statement By John A. Forster 


At the auction Crum & Forster were 
the only other bidders, and it was re- 
ported at the time that their bid would 
result in the return of the presidency 
of the company to Mr. Ballard. When 
the Crum & Forster bid was accepted, 
John A, Forster of Crum & Forster, is- 
sued the following statement: 


“We shall continue the International 
permanently in the reinsurance busi- 
ness under the presidency and man- 
agement and in the office of Sumner 
Ballard.” 


The full page of advertising gave 
the financial statements of the National 
of Copenhagen, managed by Mr. Bal- 
lard; ‘tthe Jakor, of Moscow, managed 
by Sumner Ballard & Co., Inc.; the 
Skandinavia of Copenhagen, managed 
by Mr. Ballard, and the International. 

The International has total assets of 
$4,773,489; with surplus as regards pol- 
icyholders of $604,183; the United 
States branch of the Skandinavia has 
total assets of $2,038,707 with met sur- 
plus of $927,859; the National has as- 
sets of $1,277,399, with net surplus of 
$653,969; and the Jakor has total as- 
sets of $4,105,115, with net surplus of 
$537,920. 


BIG INSURANCE COMMITTEE 

Washington, D. C.—The formation of 
a house committee on war risk insur- 
ance, soldiers’ and sailors’ compensa- 
tion and allowances, to consist of twen- 
ty-one members and to have committee 
control of all insurance measures to be 
considered by the House of Representa- 
tives, is provided for in a bill which 
has just been introduced by Congress- 
man Bland, of Indiana. 


Insurance and other war risk matters 
are now considered in committee by 
the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. It is felt in many quarters 
that this committee has too many other 
matters of importance before it to be 
able to devote sufficient time to the 
consideration of insurance bills and 
that the interests of such bills can best 
be guaranteed by the formation of a 
committee which will have no other 
functions than their consideration. 


FOUND—On William St.! 


Bright ideas used by 


successful Casualty men 


Each week in 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 a Year 
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How Building Owners 
Look Upon Mutuals 


COMPANIES TO GET BUSINESS 


Reports of Committees Show How 
Managers of Real Estate Appraised 
Various Insurance Plans 


In connection with the plans of the 
National Association of Building Own- 
ers & Managers to in some way control 
their own fire insurance the reports of 
their executive committee and their 
insurance committee are significant. 
The executive committee reported as 
follows: 

It, of course, should be understood 
that it is not the purpose of the execu- 
tive and the insurance committees to 
endeavor to revolutionize the fire in- 
surance business of our members. We 
rather are endeavoring to establish the 
principles for which we have long con- 
tended, that our business should be 
classified according to its underwriting 
experience, and this gives an oppor- 
tunity to study these risks on a seg- 
regated basis. We are not suggesting 
that you short rate and cancel your 
present policies, but we are recommend- 
ing that you give immediate considera- 
tion to placing in mutual companies the 
additional insurance made necessary 
by increased replacement costs, there- 
by avoiding the possibilities of co-in- 
surance complications in adjusting any 
losses which may accrue under your 
present policies. It also gives an op- 
portunity to place in these mutual com- 
panies a part of your ‘ines of insur- 
ance as expirations occur. 


Readjustment Expected 


It has heen the general experience 
in other lines of business that where 
mutual companies have entered the 
field the stock companies have imme- 
diately given consideration to a read- 
justment of their rates, and we believe 
the placing of part of our insurance 
in these mutual companies will lead 
the stock companies to more carefully 
consider the rates on the remainder 
of the insuranicce represented by our 
members. 


Insurance Committee Report 


The insurance committee report 
reads: 

The subject of fire insurance has been 
under consideration by the National 
Association of Building Owners and 
Managers for some time. Statistics 
have been collected concerning premi- 
um rates and fire losses. All the in- 
formation available has indicated that 
our class of fire insurance is paying 
more than its proportion of the insur- 
ance tax as collected by the stock fire 
insurance companies. 


Plans Proposed 


The members of the Association 
assembled at Chicago were unanimously 
of the opinion ‘that the fire insurance 
program should be continued until a 
satisfactory conclusion was reached. 
Consideration was given to the methods 
by which this might best be accom- 
plished. Among the plans proposed 
were the following: 

(a) The appointment of some officer 
or employee of the Association 
as insurance broker for the mem- 
bers. 7 

(b) The organization of a stock fire 
insurance company to write fire 
insurance direct with the mem- 
bers, eliminating commissions to 
local agents. 

(c) The organization of a reciprocal 
or inter-insurance exchange. 

(d) The organization of a mutual 
fire insurance company. 

(e) Affiliation with one or more es- 
tablished and financially strong 
mutual fire insurance corpora- 
tions. 

A brief statement of the apparent 

advantages and disadvantages of these 
various proposals may be of interest. 
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Plan A.—This plan would enable us 
to secure for the individual members 
or for the Association the commissions 
now paid to local agents. In many 
States it would not be possible to re- 
turn the commissions to the members 
because of anti-rebating laws. There 
would, however, be an indirect benefit 
if the commissions received were used 
to defray the expenses of the Associa- 
tion. This plan would of course make 
us part and parcel of the stock com- 
pany system. 

Plan B.—Theoretically this is an ex- 
cellent idea; practically, it has not 
worked out very well. This is prob- 
ably due largely to the conflict of the 
interests of the policyholder with the 
interests cf the stockholder. The plan 
has its advantages if the policyholders 
could be induced to subscribe to the 
capital stock in direct proportion to 
the premiums paid by them for insur- 
ance. Such participation is difficult, it 
not impossible to procure. 

Plan C..—Reciprocal insurance has in 
some cases made a good record. On 
the other hand there are certain draw- 
backs to the plan which cannot be over- 
looked. First in importance is the lack 
of control on the part of the policy- 
holders over the management. Un- 
limited authority is given to the attor- 
ney-in-fact and the success of the or- 
ganization depends almost entirely upon 
his ability and integrity. An unprin- 
cipled or incompetent attorney-in-fact 
could wreck an organization of this 
kind and the subscribers would not be 
able to properly protect their interests. 
Another objection is the attitude of 
purchasers of real estate mortgages. 
Ordinarily this class of investors will 
not accept the policy of inter-insurance 
exchange as collateral for a loan. This 
makes the plan particularly unfitted for 
our purpose. 

Plan D.—This plan would enable us 
to accurately determine the burning 
ratio and the carrying cost of our class. 
Class mutual insurance has been uni- 
formly successful. However, the pre- 
ferred nature of our business with the 
very low premiums paid by us in pro- 
portion to the amount of insurance 
carried would make it difficult for us 
to accomplish much in a company writ- 
ing our class exclusively. Practically 
all of the States limit the amount of 
insurance which a mutual company 
mav carry on any risk to a certain per- 
centage of its cash assets. It would 
he a good many years before we could 
accumulate enough assets to write 
policies of any substantial amount for 
our members. 

Plan E.—This plan was in the opinion 
of the convention the practical and 
efficient method by which the desired 
result could be accomplished and was 
fficially endorsed by the unanimous 
idoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved that the National Associa- 
tion of Building Owners and Managers 
record its approval of the general plan 
for placing fire insurance with well 
established mutual companies, as rec- 
ommended in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Fire Insurance; and that the 
whole matter be referred to the Insur- 
ence and Executive Committees with 
full power to negotiate with mutual 
companies and agencies, a detailed 
plan to be recommended to the mem- 
bers of the Association at as early a 
date as possible. 


Benefits Seen 


The perfeeting of a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with established mutual fire 
insurance corporations of proven finan- 
cial strength and character will enable 
us 

First: To secure protection as 
good or better than that now fur- 
nished us by stock fire insurance 
companies. 

Second: To eliminate unneces- 
sary overhead in the way of agents’ 
commissions and stockholders’ 
profits. 

Third: To relieve ourselves of 


(Continued on page 23) 


-/AETNA (FIRE) 


HARTFORD, CONN, U.S.A. _ 
mae Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. _ 


“AMERICA FORE” 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
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FAMOUS FOR FAIR 


DEALING 


“We have not written and will 
not write business 


over the 


heads of the local agents, and if 
we take any business the local 
agent will be credited with the 


commission.” 


Cash Capital ............................$2,500,000.00 


Home Office 


80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Managing Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, MONTREAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. Loyalty is their 
watchword - Service their forte. 
Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
the ammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. They are the 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
accumulation. It is an army whichis 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
in times of peace. The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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STRENGTH 


- 


HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Secretaries 


Fight Per Cent. 
Theft Rate Possible 


NEW AUTOMOBILE SCHEDULES 


Fire Tariff to be Lower—Plans Matur- 
ing to Penalize Bad 
Spots 


Automobile theft rates are likely to 
be as high as seven or eight per cent. 
in some cities, if the recommendations 
of the rate committee of the Confer- 
ence are carried out by the interim 


committee. Meetings of the rate com- 
mittee were held all last week at the 
Conference headquarters, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. The automobile fire 
and theft rate situation got the most 
thorough overhauling it has had in 
many a day. 

The schedule to be recommended to 
the interim committee is country-wide, 
a uniform flat rate, with numerous va- 
riations to fit certain situations. The 
idea is to apply high rates where the 
hazard is shown will be most severe. 
Rates will likely be lower for fire risks 
and possibly lower for both fire and 
theft on the highest priced cars. Theft 
rates will be very materially increased, 
for low priced cars. The medium priced 
vehicles will experience a moderate ad- 
vance if the interim committee carries 
out the suggestions of the rate com- 
mittee. 


Will Notify Assured 


In order that the assured may be un- 
der no misunderstanding as to why his 
rate has been advanced to the point 
contemplated in many instances, it is 
proposed that the office of issue place 
on the policy a notice stating plainly 
that because of the particularly bad 
theft conditions existing in certain 
towns or sections the rate is abnor- 
mally high. It is hoped that the as- 
sureds will then realize that to obtain 
relief they must see to it that their 
police departments, or whatever other 
agencies may exist for alleviating the 
theft situation may get busy and clean 
house. 


It is proposed that the country be 
divided according to the seriousness of 
the theft hazard and that within these 
divisions other smaller sections be se- 
lected for the application of especially 
high rates to cover excessive losses. 


At the meetings last week the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference was not repre- 
sented and it is possible that at the in- 
terim committee meeting that section 
may desire some changes in the sched- 
ule as now arranged. The South had 
two representatives at the meetings 
and it is also possible that that section 
may seek some amendment of the pro- 
posed plans. Otherwise it is expected 
that little or no opposition will appear 
before the schedule is finally adopted. 


NO TAXATION YET 


So far this week the United States 
Senate committee having in charge the 
revision of the insurance company tax 
law has taken no action affecting com- 
panies other than life. 


INTEGRITY 
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SERVICE 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


Officers of U.S. Fire 
Companies’ Conference 


FIVE ON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. A. Smith, of National, Chairman— 
Melville Titus, of Continental, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Harry A. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional of Hartford, is chairman of the 
executive committee of the United 
States Fire Companies’ Conference, 
other members of the committee being 
D. H. Dunham, president of Firemen’s 
of Newark; C. G. Smith, president of 
Great American; Benjamin Rush, pres- 
ident of Insurance Company of North 
America; and J. B. Branch, president 
of Providence-Washington. 


The Officers 


Henry Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental, is president; R. Emory War- 
field, president of the Hanover, is vice- 
president, as has already been pub- 
lished, Melville Titus, secretary of Mr. 
Evans, is secretary and treasurer. There 
are about twenty-six members. 

The United States Fire Companies’ 
Conference is a distinct body from the 
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INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, 


United States Branch 


92 William Street, New York 


J. A. H. Hopkins Tells 
Hull Insurance Needs 


RETROGRESSION DURING WAR 


Marine Club Hears Address Showing 
Demand for Greater Co-operation 
Between Various Branches 


J. A. H. Hopkins, of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, was the principal speaker at the 
December meeting of the Marine In- 
surance Club held last night at the 
Waldorf. His subject was hull insur- 
ance. 

After describing briefly the way hull 
insurance was underwritten in New 
England a generation ago, Mr. Hopkins 
said in part: 

The American Hull Forny was the result of 
a conscientious co-operation between the under- 
writers on the one hand and the brokers on 
the other, and it is not surprising that it rep- 


resents, possibly. the most advanced type of 
quality in this direction. 


Practices Caused by War 
But since then, possibly under the stress of 


American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, although some companies are 
members of both bodies. The A. F. I. 
A. has twenty members. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


¢* 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., inc. 


New York City 


South William and Beaver Streets 


ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 
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the prosperity attendant upon the war, we seem 
to have slipped back a little. Various re- 
strictions have here or there been initiated, 
not for the purpose of improving the quality 
of the insurance, but, apparently, for the pur- 
pose of making it more palatable. For instance, 
the owners have frequently been asked to as- 
sume the first $2,500 or $5,000 of every loss and 
their trading privileges have sometimes been 
restricted to what seems to me quite an un- 
necessary extent. They have been asked in 
some instances to revert to the old three- 
fourths collision clause and ‘to assume losses 
through explosica of boilers and breakages of 
machinery. Sometimes they have even been 
asked to re-instate the old “Thirds off’ clause 
which is simply an arbitrary and obsolete 
method of providing for depreciation, and in 
many other ways it seems as if we were 
drifting in the wrong direction. 

‘Do not misunderstand me. 
the underwriters should be 
the risks which they assume, 
nevertheless, be willing to assume the risks 
which the vessel owner requires in the de- 
velopment of his trade, and they should charge 
for the accommodation. It is obvious. for in- 
stance, that an underwriter who is willing to 
grant the three-fourths collision clause, must 
be equally willing to grant the full collision 
clause, provided he is paid for it in the same 
proportion, and this same argument will cpvly 
to any of the clauses that I have mentioned. 

My first point therefore, is that we should 
keep up ‘the guality of the protection, and my 
second point is, that the spirit of co-operation 
between the underwriters, brokers and the in- 
suring public should be encouraged so that the 
cost of the protection required may be mini- 
mized. This, of course, presupposes the elim- 
ination of all unmecessary red tape and cum- 
bersome detail which only add to the expense 
of operation. 

Some Work Duplicated 


There are, however, several situations exist- 
ing at present which it seems to me could be 
changed to our mutual advantage. 

The underwriters have at present an Inland 
Association having jurisdiction over vessels 
confined to our bays, rivers and_ harbors, 
and in some cases including our coasting 
trade. 

On the other hand, the underwriters also 
have what is called the American Hull Under- 
writers’ Association dealing primarily with 
broad ocean risks, but also, of course, in- 
cluding coast trading. 

‘Now, these two associations are largely com- 
posed of the same underwriters but their meth- 
ods and forms of policies are quite different. 
The Inland Association customarily issue a 
deductible average form of policy with vari- 
ous restrictive clauses, but occasionally use 
what they term their “Outside Vessel Form,’ 
which is very similar to the old New Eng- 
land policies of by-gone days. On the other 
hand, the American Hull Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion customarily operate on the up-to-date 
American Hull Form, occasionally, however, 
dropping into variations or special terms, 
which, as I have said, seem to indicate a 
rather backward tendency. Both associations, 
as I have said, include coastwise vessels and 
this over-lapping sometimes leads to rather 
humorous results. I have in mind one fleet 
which in the course of a few years went 
through the varied experience of being rated 
first by one, then by the other and then after 
escaping rating altogether for a while, was re- 
rated by the American Hull Underwriters’ As- 
sociation where it still finds a resting place, 
notwithstanding the fact that it apparently be- 
longs, more properly, to the Inland Association. 
All of this is rather confusing and at times 
opens up interesting opportunities for the en- 
terprising broker, which, while well within the 
rules of the game, are perhaps to be dep- 
recated. It seems to me, therefore, that if it 
were possible to amalgamate these two asso- 
ciations an increased efficiency might be 
brought about. 

Advantages of One Association 

This might be still further emphasized if it 
could be arranged so that the risks coming up 
for rating were separated into classes and a 
sub-committee of the Underwriters’ Association 
assigned to each class. This would enable 
the owner or the broker to present his case 
to a smaller body, which I think we will all 
agree is a more efficient method, and the re- 
ports of *hese sub-committees could neverthe- 
less be subject to review, or approval. by the 
Association. This would also result, it seems 
to me, in gradually establishing on each gen- 
eral class of hull insurance terms and rates 
which were especially fitted to meet the in- 
dividual requirements of each class of business. 

The object of these underwriting associations, 
I take it, are two-fold, first, to protect the 
underwriters themselves against competition 
from outside sources, and secondly. to pro- 


(Continued’ on page 19) 


I quite admit 
protected against 
yut they should, 
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Many Tributes To 
E. F. Beddall’s Memory 


AN ESTIMATE BY C. L. CASE 


Remarkable Abilities in Many Direc- 
tions—The Gift of Charm— 
Associations Pass Resolutions 


Since the death of Edward F. Bed- 
dall, which occurred at his home in 
Larchmont, N. Y., a few days ago, a 


number of associations have passed 
memorial resolutions in which his long 
and distinguished career was made the 
subject of eulogy. Mr. Beddall was 
twenty-four years old when he joined 
the Royal in 1863, of which he later 
became manager in this country, and 
since that time there are few honors 
in fire insurance which he did not win. 


Many tributes to Mr. Bedidall’s mem- 
ory were paid by the older underwrit- 
ers this week. For years he was a 
leader in the business, his advice be- 
ing invaluable. In fact, he was one 
of a small group of men who 
at a critical period of underwriting in 
this country handled insurance com- 
pany aifairs so ably that the business 
emerged on a sounder and firmer basis 
until it reached the standard upon 
which it now rests. 


Tribute From Charles Lyman Case 


Among the estimates of Mr. Beddall 
received by The Eastern Underwriter 
that of Charles Lyman Case, United 
States manager of the London Assur- 
ance, reflects the general view of his 
capabilities and personality. Mr. Case 
said: 

“Fully recognizing Mr. Beddall’s re- 
markable abilities in many different di- 
rections—his insight and his foresight, 
his accurate judgment of men, his ju- 
dicial open mindedness—yet with ali 
these admirable qualities in mind, 
I think the leading trait of Mr. Bed- 
dall’s character, the one that his friends 
will remember the longest, was a cer- 
tain indefinable, intangible, yet never- 
theless very real, quaint charm. A man 
bas charm or he hasn’t it. Mr. Bed- 
dall had this precious gift in a very 
unusual degree.” 

During the more recent years Mr. 
Beddall was in frail health. He con- 
tinued, however, to visit William Street 
often, as he was unhappy away from 
the offices where for a long lifetime he 
had done such notable work and where 
he was surrounded by so many pleasant 
memories. 


MADE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Frank B. Martin, superintendent of 
agencies of the Yorkshire, has been 
made assistant manager, 'a position for- 
merly held by O. E. Lane, now presi- 
dent of the Niagara. Mr. Martin is 
one of the most favorably regarded of 
the younger underwriters. 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool — 


Surplus - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - - - - - 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 $16,153,068.57 


Special Agent Wanted 


Young man about thirty years of age, to travel New York State as 


Special Agent for Fire Insurance Co. 
Should have thorough knowledge of Fire Underwriting, of 


Rochester. 


progressive personality and unquestioned character. 


Preferable to live in Syracuse or 


One with exten- 


sive Local Agency experience might qualify. Please state age, schooling, 
home responsibilities, experience for past ten years, references and 
salary expected to start. 
Address “SPECIAL AGENT” 
Care of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


DINNER TO ALCOCK 


New Special Agent of Providence-Wash- 
ington Also Gets a Farewell 
Gift from Fellows 


G. W. Alcock, special agent of the 
Western and British America, who is 
leaving the New York field this week 
to go with the Providence-Washington 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, was tendered 
a farewell dinner by Syracuse special 
agents on December 7. Special agent 
Smalley, of Glens Falls, acted as toast- 
master, and special agent Wakeman, of 
Providence-Washington, as song leader. 

After a number of speeches eulogiz- 
ing Mr. Alcock, he was presented with 
a handsome gold and silver match case 
by his associates. Mr. Alcock has made 
many friends in this territory, and is 
leaving with the best wishes of all 
whom he came in contact with. 


SUPPORT PRESENT OFFICERS 


Big Majority of New Jersey Insurance 
Co. Stockholders Give Favor- 
able Vote 


It will be seen from the new board 
of directors of the New Jersey Insur- 
ance Co., elected at the stockholders’ 
meeting on Wednesday, that the Stew- 
art-Ennis interests now control. the 
company and that the New Jersey will 
continue as a Newark institution. Nine- 
ty per cent. of the stockholders of the 
Company were represented at the meet- 
ing. 

The directors elected are C. P. Stew- 
art, J. S. Rippel, Gresham Ennis, F. L. 
Brokaw, J. B. Guthrie, Howard C. Hill, 
Arthur Hoyt, H..H. Ingalls, John P. 
Lloyd, Charles Niebling, Wade Robin- 
son, Edward B. Wycoff, Langdon C. 
Quin, John R. Van Horne, R. V. Adams. 


W. J. Arnette, of the Volunteer State 
Life of Chattanooga was at Saint Mihiel 
and the Argonne Forest. He was rec- 
ommended for a commission a few 
days before the armistice. 


It is never too late to give up our 
prejudices.—Thoreau. 
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4,793,978.55 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 


m London 
m Globe 
Tnsurance Co. 
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SEVEN ASSUREDS SETTLE 


Outcome of Controversy Between 
Green River Distillery and 
Companies Still in Doubt 


Seven individual assureds who had 
whiskey in the Green River Dis- 
tillery have settled their losses at $1.25 
a gallon. The outlook for a settlement 
of the losses with the Green River 
Distillery is still clouded and nothing 
has been done to narrow the breach 
which exists between the distillery peo- 
ple and the carriers. The value of the 
whiskey owned by the seven individuals 
who have settled is approximately 
$40,000. The distillery is holding out 
for a much higher figure than $1.25 a 
gallon. 


VAN CLEEF BUYS AGENCY 
J. W. Van Cleef, of Somerville, N. J., 
has bought the Arthur C. Swinton 
Agency in that city. Mr. Van Cleef is 
well known as an adjuster. 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER 


PRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers 


New_York Life Insurance & Trust Co., 


McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


Conservative 


ASSETS 

MWOrtharemen siecle sics + .0es ccnmen $950,505.65 
metocks and  BoOnds.........caccss 302,499.50 
Real WSEatGMet eis sis ss sec cteceiie 103,540.90 
Cash in Office and Banks...... 162,884.18 
Interest Due and Accrued...... 16,915.50 
ents: JWeme ase ctejele\. + so «ccwiteee 392.50 
AS entS! VEAlaMces) wissssssaeieoee 180,375.54 
Collateral OATS) i. «10s sewaae ae 32,643.75 

Re-insurance Losses Due From 
Other Comipanies ....,..:/....6 858.52 
$1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


THE YORKSHIRE 


AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH 


No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLINAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., New York, 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Dargan & Turner, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, New 
Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; McClure Kelly and 
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Sound 
Statement January 1, 1918 : 


Over $155,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 
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National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA . 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 


Cash Capital... .. -$1,000,000.00 
Assets . . 8,209,763.64 | 
Liabilities . §,223,081,7iq 
Net Surplus ......... 1,986,731.98 


Surplus for Policy 
Holders .....2:e02+ 2;9S0sto lee 


HEAD OFFICE 


62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK] 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 
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ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 


U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
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RE INSURANCE CO. 
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LIABILITIES 
Capital  ..,... ctu «<a nee eee $ 300,000.00 
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$1,750,616.04 
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THE EASTERN 


Repetition of Halifax Disaster 
Narrowly Avoided in New York Harbor 


The population of South Brooklyn 
and lower Manhattan, as well as marine 
and fire underwriters, might congratu- 
late themselves that on October 13th 
a disaster which would not have been 
less than the appalling disaster which 
visited Halifax last December, did not 
occur in our harbor. 

On the 13th day of October last, a 
United States Government transport 
yessel met with an accident, while fully 
loaded with a cargo of “TNT” and was 
placed on a drydock with her entire 
cargo on board, to repair said damage. 
A private owner would not have been 
allowed to take a cargo of “TNT” and 
place it in drydock in the crowded har- 
bor of New York. There must have 
been some urgent reason why a Gov- 
ernment officer should take such a 
hazardous cargo and place it on dock 
in the heart of the city. 

On an adjoining dock was a tank 
steamer, chartered by the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, which had encountered a 
submarine on her journey westward, 
which necessitated a considerable 
amount of repairs to be made to the 
vessel before she could proceed on her 
next outward voyage. In repairing 
tank vessels and emptying out of their 
tanks the residue of oil which they 
have been carrying, there is always a 
considerable amount of oil floating on 
the surface of the water adjoining the 
docks on which they are repaired. As 
an additional precaution there are boy 
fire watchers stationed alongside of the 


riveters, to extinguish any fire which 
might start. In removing the rivets of 
a tank steamer, there is a blow torch 
used which melts the rivets and the 
molten metal very often sets fire to 
this floating oil, and sometimes causes 
an explosion in the hold of the vessel. 
in this particular instance, the floating 
oil ‘caught fire and caused a consider- 
able blaze on the waterfront, which 
covered the drydock which the vessel 
carrying full cargo of “TNT” was on, 
and at one time, it is said, it was con- 
sidered as to the advisability of sink- 
ing the entire dock, vessel and cargo, 
but with the assistance of the Fire 
Department, the fire was gotten under 
control and it was not found necessary 
to do so. 

Although it is claimed by experts 
that fire will not set off “TNT” and 
that a concussion is necessary, there 
is more than a possibility that had not 
this fire been gotten under control, 
some explosion might have started 
which would have been of sufficient 
force to set off this cargo, and had 
such an accident happened, the loss 
of life and property would have been 
appalling, and the disaster would have 
been greater than the Halifax disaster. 

We are fortunate that we passed 
over this apparent danger without any 
material injury and loss, and all we 
can add is that the Supreme Architect 
of the Universe must have been with 
us. 


OBSERVER. 


PHILADELPHIA LECTURES 


Course On Marine Insurance Being 
Arranged—Suggestion of R. T. 
Gebler, of North American 


A course of lectures on marine in- 
surance and ocean navigation for the 
insurance men of Philadelphia is being 
arranged. Efforts have been made and 
with some success to have these lec- 
tures directed by the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
lectures will possibly start shortly. 

After the first of the year a nominal 
fee will be charged and every effort 
made to enlist the services as lecturers 
of men who loom large in the marine 
insurance field. The course of lectures 
was suggested by R. T. Gebler, adver- 
tising manager of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, with the idea 
of having some concrete proposition in 
Philadelphia for the education of in- 
surance men along marine insurance 
lines. 


HOME OFFICE MEETING 


The department managers of the In- 
surance Company of North America 
are attending a meeting at the home 
office in Philadelphia this week. In 
attendance are C. R. Tuttle, Western 
Department, Chicago; Robert N. 
Hughes, Southern Department, Atlanta; 
Charles E. Parker, New England De- 
partment, Hartford; McClure Kelly, 
Pacific Department, San Francisco, and 
Robert Hampson, Canadian Depart- 
ment, Montreal. 


PEACE MAP OF EUROPE 


The North Branch Fire Insurance 
Company of Sunbury, Pa., with which 
is affiliated the Pittsburgh Fire and 
City Insurance Company of Pittsburg, 
under the management of John G. Sell, 
is distributing a valuable piece of ad- 
vertising matter in ithe shape of a peace 
map of EHurope containing President 
Wilson’s fourteen peace conditions. 


A representative of the Hartwig 
Moss Insurance Agency, Ltd., of New 
Orleans, is in town this week. He is 
seeking some additional office men, 
one for his casualty department and 
one for his marine department. 
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Surplus to Policyholders $1,014,237.98 


Marine and War 
Risk Insurance 


Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO., Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS 
48-54 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


ALB. SMEESTERS 


6 Rue des Colonnes 


PARIS 


Insurance and Reinsurance 


Cable: 


Montalais, Paris 


UNIFORM POLICY 


Views of a Writer in the Liverpool 
(England) “Journal of 
Commerce” 


A great deal of litigation would be 
averted, it is claimed by the Liverpool 
“Journal of Commerce,” if it were pos- 
sible to institute a uniform policy for 
goods and hulls. Each country has a 
distinctive policy and often litigation 
takes place between consignees and 
merchants in different countries on the 
question of policy conditions entirely 
due to the ignorance which is prevalent 
in regard to insurance conditions. 

An English merchant buys from 4 
French merchant 100 bags of coffee on 

ji. f. terms; the French merchant ef- 
fects the insurance in France, naturally 
en French policy terms. A claim for 
particular average takes place, which 
amounts to 6 per cent. of the sum in- 
sured. The French underwriters on 


. M< COMB 


Bh Bae Se 
New York 


56 Beaver Street 
MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Co., 
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Firemen’s Insurance 
Glens Falls Insurance 
Hanover Fire Insurance 


Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 


of Newark, N. J. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE 


| Losses made payable in all parts of the World 


| CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE BROAD 631 


the terms of their policy will pay 1 
per cent. only because coffee is insured 
with average in excess of 5 per cent.. 
whereas had the same insurance been 
effected in England the claim would 
have been paid in full. The English 
application of the franchise is that if 
the claim amounts to more than the 
franchise the claim is paid in full. In 
France if the claim exceeds the fran- 
chise only the excess is paid, as in the 
foregoing example. 


ADDRESSES MARINE CLUB - 
At the December meeting of the Ma- 
rine Insurance Club last night at the 
Waldorf, J. H. Hopkins, of Johnson & 
Higgins, was the speaker. Mr. Hop- 
kins’ subject was hull insurance. 


A purpose in life will always win, 
says J. 'T. Phelps & Co. The man who 
is insured develops the habit of having 
a purpose, besides having a bank ac- 
count, savings account and life insur- 
ance. 


Hopkins On Hull Insurance 
(Continued from page 17) 


vide the owners with insurance upon a mutually 
satisfactory form and rate. 

Under present conditions a vessel owner havy- 
ing once applied for a rating and a rating 
having been issued cannot obtain insurance 
from any of the underwriters that belong to 
the association upon any different basis. This 
very often defeats both the purposes I have 
mentioned. If the terms promulgated are un- 
satisfactory to the owner he immediately seeks 
other markets and the underwriters lose the 


business. On the other hand, if there is an 
insufficient market elsewhere the owner is 
compelled to either accept insurance which 


does not fulfill his requirements, or must go 
uninsured. It seems to me that right here 
there should be a better spirit of co-operation, 
and that im cases where the minds of the 
owners and the underwriters fail to meet, the 
owner should have the privilege of withdraw- 
ing his request for a rating, and the Under- 
writers’ Association should release their mem- 
bers from their obligation so that any of them 
who care to accept the insurance on the terms 
required hv the owner should be at liberty to 
do so. I need hardly add that this solution 
should only apply after every reasonable effort 
fe bring about a mutnally satisfactory under- 
standing has been exhausted. 
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Insurance Snubbed at Great Congress of 


5000 After-War Business Builders 


James J. Hoey, vice-president of the 
Continental, returned from the War 
Emergency and Reconstruction of War 
Service Committees of American Indus- 
tries at Atlantic City this week hot 
under the collar. This was the most 
important conference of American bus- 
iness men that has ever been held. 
About 5,000 delegates were present, 
and the business rehabilitation of the 
nation and the development of foreign 
trade were the principal subjects of 
discussion, but for some unknown rea- 
son insurance was not in the program 


as an essential business or industry, 
nor did insurance men have even vot- 


ing power. It is true that Mr. Hoey 
was chairman of one of the groups, that 
of “Industrial Professions,’ but he 
found the delegates were from all pro- 
fessions but insurance, and he had to 
be content with offering some resolu- 
tions of a general nature for the study 
of insurance business chances abroad, 
through a commission representing in- 
surance, banking, labor, shipping and 
manufacturing. 

Harry Brearley, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the only 
other fire insurance man, except a rep- 
resentative of the mutuals who was 
present, offered a fire prevention reso- 
lution, which did not even get through. 


Mr. 


But, here are Mr. Hoey’s own indig- 
nant comments on the situation: 


Every business man will admit that insur- 
ance is an absolutely essential and necessary 
element in industry and I naturally expected 
that this great business would have an im- 
portant part in the deliberations of the con- 
ference. A glance through the program soon 
disillusionized me. Insurance was apparently 
considered an insignificant business for it was 
listed under Industrial Professions (Group 10) 
which included engineers, architects, account- 
ants, trade papers, magazines and newspapers. 

Inquiry of the officials of the Chamber of 
Commerce disclosed the fact that the reason 
why insurance was ithus neglected was not be- 
cause it was considered unimportant but for 
the simple reason that since the formation of 
the Chamber of (Commerce of the United States 
those engaged in the business of insurance had 
displayed little or no interest in its activities. 
As one man expressed it, “Insurance always 
plays a lone game. It never co-operates with 
other lines of business for the general good of 
all. It is selifish and shortsighted. It lacks 
vision but more than that it lacks leadership.” 
This was a pretty severe indictment but upon 
reflection I have come to the conclusion that 
it is absolutely true. "That insurance plays a 
lone hand and that it does not co-operate with 
other business was evidenced by the fact that 
there were but a half dozen insurance men 
at this great industrial meeting. If it had 
any vision it would also be meeting in con- 
ference and planning to do its part in the de- 
velopment of American business. It would 
aim to work with and for the benefit of indus- 
try of every kind. If it had any leadership 
it would say to the politicians at Washington 
who are advocating Government insurance, 
‘Hands off’ and in that proposition it would 
have the active support of every business 
interest. 

Insurance in all of its ramifications is one 
of the most important lines of business in the 
country and yet it is buffeted about and reg- 


Hoey’s Statement 


ulated and supervised almost to the point cf 
strangulation because those engaged in the 
business lack in co-operative effort among 


themselves and seemingly are unconscious of 
their own power. If there was a thorough or- 
ganization effected of the hundreds of thousands 
of representatives of the insurance business 
in this country and a message sent to the 
Government insurance advocates at Washing- 


ton that they proposed to fight for their rights 
and vote 


against any candidate for office no 


matter to what political party he belonged, 
wio was in tavor of the Government engaging 
in’ business, insurance or any othér kind, 
there would soon be a stop to these socialistic 
tendencies. 

The business men with whom J talked at 
Atlantic (Caty all recognized the fact that the 
invasion by the Government into the business 
ot insurance would be but the entering wedge 
and that there would eventually be substituted 
tor the individualism and private initiative 
which has made America great and prosperous, 
a paternalistic and monarchial Governmental 
system which would be disastrous in its con- 
sequences. They conceded the gravity of the 
situation but suggested that inasmuch as in- 
surance was the subject of attack at the pres- 
ent moment insurance had to lead the fight. 
{ wish that insurance had a leader as able 
and fearless as has banking im the person of 
Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and the 
chairman of the Congress. Mr. Wheeler is 
vice-president of the Union Trust ‘Company 
f Chicago, a clean cut, aggressive, able young 
usiness man whose address at the opening of 
re meeting was one of the best that has ever 
een my good fortune to listen to. Charles M. 
chwab made a splendid plea for a great mer- 
1ant marine to give outlet to surplus Amer- 
ican products and also declared that labor 
hould be permitted to share to a greater ex- 
tent than heretofore in, the prosperity of the 
country. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. also made 
a notable address dealing principally with the 
subiect of labor. Addresses were also made 
by Secretary of Commerce Redfield, Alba B. 
Johnson, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company, and others. Many important resolu- 
tions were passed including one authorizing 
the (Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
to appoint a committee of business men to 
proceed without delay to France to be avail- 
able if any advice or information regarding 
American business is desired by the represen- 
tatives of the Allies. The committee was also 
authorized to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions as to the best means of increasing our 
foreign trade. 

Such an investigation by a committee of 
business men, in my opinion, is highly desir- 
zble and inasmuch as an extension of our for- 
eign trade can only be brought about through 
united action on the part of the manufacturing, 
banking, insurance and shipping interests it 
seems logical that representatives of these 
interests be appointed on the committee. I 
have no doubt that the necessity of appointing 
representatives of manufacturing, banking and 
shipping will be apparent to the president of 
the ‘Chamber of (Commerce of the United States. 
but if the representatives of the insurance 
business do not at once bring to the attention 
of Mr. Wheeler, the absolute necessity of that 
business being represented on the committee 
I am afraid such representation will not be 
given. 
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NEW BRITISH COMPANY 


United Kingdom, Colonial & Foreign 
to Absorb Three Insurance 
Concerns 


The United Kingdom, Colonial & For- 
eign Insurance Company, Ltd., is be- 
ing organized in London with a capital 
of £500,000 in shares of £1 each. It 
is proposed that the new company ac- 
quire and amalgamate the businesses 
of the Hucrate Marine Insurance Com- 


pany, Ltd.; the London Shipping In- 
surance Company, Ltd., and the Franco- 
British Marine Insurance Company, 
Ltd. 


H.KRAMER 


ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
45 John Street, New York City 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Avtroit National Hire 
Susuranuce Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated: 
lines of permanence 
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Underwriting Agency Jur. 
of Nem York 


Marine and War Risk Iusurance 


56 BEAVER STREET 


GUARANTY TRUST CO. 
EQUITABLE TRUST CO. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


BANKERS 


Managers for 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Hanover 2054 


Established 1898 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


45 Wall St. NEW YORK 


Telephones: John 63-64-65 


Northern Asse. Co., Ltd. of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


Teluphones: 


Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 


Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 


LEWIS & GENDAR, Inc. 


New York City Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 


145 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 
Main 6370-6371-6372 


Firemen’s Inc. Co. of Ne 
Globe & Rutgers Inc. a lad 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 
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Commissioners Against 
Cantonment Plans 


LAW VIOLATIONS POINTED OUT 


Retroactive Change in Compensation 
Rate Considered Demoralizing to 
Entire Business 


State insurance officials, gathered in 
New York last week, took action on 
the questions growing out of the work- 
men’s compensation insurance in con- 
nection with cantonment construction 
for the government. They held that 
in any state where workmen's compen- 
sation rates are subject to approval by 
the supervising insurance official, the 
making of any contract with an em- 
ployer to charge a rate for workmen’s 
compensation insurance other than the 
approved rate is a violation of the law 
relating to approval of rates and in 
those states which have an anti-dis- 
crimination law, a violation likewise, 
of that law. 

Any approved change in rates which 
a company applies retroactively to a 
contract which went into effect on a 
specified approved rate is a violation 
of the anti-rebate law in such states 
where an anti-rebate law is in existence. 


Would Be Demoralizing 


An approval of a change of rate to 

take effect retroactively on closed 
workmen's compensation policies should 

be refused as a grant of such approval 
would be demoralizing to the proper 

conduct of the insurance business gen- 
erally, unjust to insurers not affected 
by such specific action as well as 
illegal. 

In its report on this subject the com- 
mittee says: : ‘ 

“The enunciation of these principles 

akes it evident that this Convention 
eannot give its approval to the pro- 
posals submitted, but, notwithstanding 
this conclusion, we are of the opinion 
that owing to the diversity of the laws 
of the various states, we can formulate 
and recommend no action to be taken 
by this Convention, the determination 
of the question resting in the super- 
vising official to treat the subject in 
the manner required by the statutes 
of his state.” 

The workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance committee of the National Con- 
‘vention of Insurance Commissioners 
heard the representatives of the Federal 
government and of the insurance com- 
panies, and considered two questions 
in particular, namely: The proposed 
return to the Federal government of a 
part of the profits accruing on such 
business, and the proposal submitted 
by the government for the writing of 
the government cantonment work in 
the future. 

The committee recognizes that un- 
usual conditions have prevailed in the 
transaction of this business, due pri- 
marily to the short tenure of the con- 
struction work and the stress under 
which such work was done, thus neces- 
Sitating the promulgation of an arbi- 
: trary rate. 


1919 OUTLOOK EXCELLENT 


' In his. report as president 
of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters J. 
Scofield Rowe said last week regard- 
‘ing accident and health insurance: 
It is not believed that any company 
will show a very large increase, if any, 
in premiums in 1918 as compared with 
1917, with the possible exception of 
those few companies who have issued 
large group policies, particularly those 
covering the Red Cross and Y.M.C.A. 
workers, or through re-insuring the 
business of companies which have re- 
tired from the field, All reports seem 
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Travelers Mutual 
Lets Down Bars 


MANY NEW RISKS ACCEPTABLE 


Insurance Men Given Prominent Place 
in Revised Classifications 
Announced 


The Commercial* Travelers Mutual 
Accident Association of America, Utica, 
New York, has opened its doors to a 
large class of men who use the rail- 
roads for passenger service. This or- 
ganization, which is 36 years old, has 
heretofore confined its risks to commer- 
cial travelers or salesmen. In announe- 
ing its new departure, the Association 
says that it will accept in addition to 
regular commercial travelers, the fol- 
lowing named risks who travel for 
business purposes, in addition to their 
other duties: 

Manufacturers and wholesale mer- 
chants, buyers and department store 
managers. 

Managers: General and branch of- 
fice, traffic, export, advertising, credit 
and sales managers. 

Insurance: Officials, department 
managers, superintendent of agencies, 
state, general and special agents, so- 
licitors, adjusters, brokers and agency 
supervisors. 

Bankers: Officials, department man- 
agers, examiners and bond salesmen. 

Railroad: Officials, passenger and 
freight representatives,. auditors, pur- 
chasing agents, commercial agents. 

Government: Inspectors, tax 
praisers, auditors. 


ap- 


MICHIGAN RE-RATED 


Plate Glass Schedule in Detroit Runs 
Manual Plus 50 to 150—City 
Zoned 


Michigan has been rated by W. F. 
Moore for plate glass insurance, box 
car sizes being given a rate of Marual 
plus 50 per cent. and flat car sizes 
Manual plus 75 per cent. 

Detroit has been zoned and re-rated, 
the schedule running from Manual plus 
50 to Manual plus 150. There is, how- 
ever, only one instance of a 150 plus 
rate. Sixteen zones have been laid 
out. In fact only four of these can 
rightly be called zones, the remainder 
being individual streets. In the major 
portion of Detroit a rate of Manual plus 
60 per cent. applies. 

One of the zones is in Highland Park 
and the higher rates for that zone 
apply near the Ford motor car works. 
Another zone is the Hamtramck dis- 
trict. The third zone is bounded by 
the river to Milwaukee Avenue and 
between Woodward Avenue to McDoug- 
all Avenue. A small zone runs from 
Forest Street to Jefferson Avenue near 
the Rouge River. 


to indicate that new production is now 
on the increase and the outlook for 
the year 1919 is excellent. 
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Calculating Exposure 
in Accident Hazards 


VIEWS OF LABOR BUREAU MAN 


Number of Casualties Has Small 
Meaning—New Units Suggested— 
Several Methods Advanced 


Lucian W. Chaney, of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, hag 
given expression to some theories on 
the amount of exposure fundamenta? in 
accident study. He holds that for pur- 
poses of indicating relative industrial 
hazards a record of the number of ac- 
cident cases has little meaning. It is 
essential to know the number of per- 
sons affected by the given number of 
accidents. The number of individuals 
in any state, industry or occupation 
liable to meet with accident is known 
in accident study as the amount of ex- 
posure. 

It should be kept clearly in mind 
chat there are two quite distant things 
disclosed by accident rates; namely (1) 
prevalence, or the actual number of ac- 
cidents in the group under considera- 
tion; (2) degree of hazard incident to 
certain machines, processes or indus- 
tries. 

Accident rates, ie., the number of 
accidents per unit of exposure, always 
have significance as disclosing preva- 
lence; while in the matter of hazard 
the significance is slight in extended 
groups such as the State but steadily 
increases as it is narrowed to indus- 
tries, departments and finally to occu- 
pations. 


Suggests New Units 


Hitherto the unit of exposure has 
been termed the full time or 300-day 
worker. It has been suggested that 
this fundamental unit be termed “in- 
dustrial unit,’ “the equivalent of one 
man engaged in industry for 3,000 
hours, or 300 days of 10 hours each.” 
The term “industrial unit’ would be 
called ‘unit of exposure” in accident 
statistics “unit of labor” in produc- 
tion statistics, and “unit of employ- 
ment” in labor turnover. Those dif- 
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Residence theft 


rates. 


Something New 


insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 


Policy. 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


ferent forms of expression mark the 
different aspects from which the in- 
dustrial unit will be viewed. 

There are several possible methods 
which may be adopted to ascertain the 


amount of exposure in any industry. 
These may be recapitulated as follows: 

1. Use actual hours as recorded by 
time clock. Reduce these to a usable 
equivalent by dividing by 3,000. 

2. When days of work are recorded 
determine the average length in hours 
in each department, Multiply this into 
the recorded days. Divide by 3,000. 

3. When average employment and 
days in operation of the departments 
are available multiply these together 
and divide by 300. 

4. When it is possible from one or 
more payrolls to determine an average 
hourly or daily rate this may be divid- 
ed into the total wage payments giving 
total hours or days worked. These fig- 
ures may be divided by 3,000 or 300 
respectively to give the desired ex- 
posure. 

After determining exposure for a 
year by the methods here outlined or 
by a combination of them it may be 
entirely feasible to utilize constants of 
increase or of decrease for later years. 


Influence of Payroll. 


It has been proposed by some to 
sbandon entirely the attempt to in- 
clude the man in this consideration and 
confine attention to determining rela- 
tions between accident occurrence and 
payroll. This proposition has the merit 
of requiring as basic data items much 
more rapidly obtained than is the 
amount of exposure. 

It introduces, however, so many ele- 
ments of uncertainty due to the vary- 
ing rates of payment and other vari- 
ables that its satisfactory application 
would, on the whole, be quite as diffi- 
cult as the method based on human 
exposure. 

In the course of time it may be hoped 
that accident rates, both frequency 
and severity, will become so familiar 
that the non-technical ~eader will have 
the same sort of understanding of them 
that he now has of mortality rates. It 
would be unfortunate, just as this con- 
dition is beginning to prevail, to intro- 
duce a new method probably but little, 
if any, more easily applied than the one 
now in use. 


The Business Men’s Accident Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, has changed its 
classification rules so that it may write 
business and professional women. 
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Bureau Meeting Postponed 


Indefinite postponement of the an- 
nual meeting of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau 
was announced this week following a 
preliminary committee meeting held in 
New York last Tuesday. The annual 
meeting was to have been held Decem- 
ber 17. Now no meeting will be held 
until the committee which is working 
on the various problems before the 
Bureau are in such shape that the com- 
mittee can report. 

* * * 
More Glass Advances 


Today, Friday, representatives of the 
plate glass companies will meet in New 
York to consider the necessity for ad- 
ditional increases in rates. A number 
of advances will undoubtedly be made 
which will affect, in most part, the 
Pacific Coast, Middle West and South- 
ern fields. The territories to be ai- 
fected by the proposed rate advances 
are principally those which have not 
shared in recent rate advances to the 
same extent as others. Michigan rates 
have just been advanced, effective 
February 1. 

poh cS 
Montana Law Upheld 


The Montana compensation act has 
been upheld by the District Court at 
Butte, which has thrown out nineteen 
cases brought against the North Butte 
Mining Company for $250,000 by es- 
tates and heirs of miners who lost 
their lives in a mine fire on June, 1917. 
The basis of the suits was that the 
statute providing for compensation, 
whereby the dependents are given 
$4,000 for each death, is unconsstitu- 
tional. 

* * * 
Claim Men Meet 

The Accident & Health Claim Asso- 
ciation of New York held its third 
meeting Wednesday night at the offices 
of the Great Eastérn Casualty. Dr. W. 
H. Oliver, of 84 William Street, gave 
an illustrated talk on the heart. This 
is the first of a series of lectures to 
be given by company physicians on the 
vital organs and the nervous system. 

* * * 


Board Has Glass Data 


Plate glass losses growing out of the 
munition explosions at Morgan, N. J., 
are now before the special board ap- 
pointed by the War Department to in- 
vestigate them. The board has ob- 
tained a wealth of information from 
William F. Moore, the plate glass in- 
surance rating expert. His office worked 
all night on one occasion and until 
seven o’clock in the morning to fur- 
nish the board with additional loss data 
for use at one of its meetings. The 
board has assumed large proportions. 
Besides about twelve principals there 
are thirty or more employes. The 
board will make recommendations to 
the War Department which will in turn 
make recommendations to Congress. 
In the end the government may decide 
to vay all losses growing out of the 
explosions. The losses to the plate glass 
insurance companies aggregate $115,- 
900. 

* * * 
Company Exonerated 

A year or so ago some unpleasant 
and absolutely unjustified publicity was 
given to the action of the Maryland 
Casualty Company in denying liability 
under its bond on the cashier of the 
First State Bank of Dewar, Oklahoma. 
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This case was at first so amazingly 
misunderstood that the State Banking 
Board of Oklahoma passed a resolu- 
tion condemning The Maryland and 
notified all State banks its bonds would 


not be accepted or approved. After 
thorough investigation the banking 
board passed a resolution admitting 
the justice of The Maryland’s position 
with regard to the claim. The Board 


sent to all State banks a copy of this. 


resolution and agreed to allow a judg- 
ment to be taken against it in the ac- 
tion for damages in the sum of $1.00 
and costs and The Maryland thereupon 
dismissed the injunction proceedings 
brought by it against the Board. 

* * * 


Not Very Encouraging 

An agent in Michigan sent this reply 
in answer to an inquiry by his com- 
pany as to automobile casualty insur- 
ance prospects in his field: 

“There is very little stock casualty 
insurance written in this vicinity, as 
the rates are so high that the insurers 
would rather take a chance with the 
mutuals that up to now at least, have 
been very successful, or else carry 
their own risk entirely. There have 
not been enough accidents and other 
losses to be paid by the mutuals to 
create very much dissatisfaction or 
make them levy any extra assess- 
ments.” 

* * * 
Framing Surety Law 

During the meeting of state insur- 
ance officials in New York last week, 
the fidelity and surety committee of 
the National Convention appointed a 
committee of five to meet with a sub- 
committee of the Surety Association of 
America to discuss the proposed uni- 
form surety law. A committee of the 
Association will meet during Decem- 
ber with a committee of the Conven- 
tion to agree on a uniform measure. 
In this matter the insurance commis- 
sioners have taken the initiative, the 
companies not forcing the matter. The 
insurance laws of a few states have 
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been so developed that they are work- 
able for the surety business as well as 
other casualty lines. In most states, 
however, the general insurance law is 
not suitable to the needs of the surety 
business and all attempts to adapt it 
to that purpose have only resulted in 
inconvenience and confusion. 
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Developing Strike Protection 


This week the Explosion Conference 
is meeting to consider revamping its 
policy form. Now that the war is over 
the war risk features in the policy are 
not mecessary and the contract may be 
changed to provide more complete riot 
and strike protection. It is believed 
that there will be considerable demand 
for such insurance. No radical change 
in rates is anticipated. 

* * * 


Premium Payment Rule 


In connection with the new premium 
rules adopted ‘by the New York Cas- 
ualty Exchange, the premiums on poli- 
cies of the Associated ‘Companies 
shall be payable in accordance with 
the rules and agreements under which 
such policies are issued. The new 
premium rule is practically the same 
as that in use by fire companies. 

* * * 


Results Still In Doubt 


While there is much talk going the 
rounds about how much money the 
stock companies have made out of com- 
pensation lines on government work, 
the carriers are far from knowing even 
approximately what profit the business 
will eventually show. Last May the 
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rates were lowered to conform with 
the experience thus far shown. This 
reduction amounted to from 25 to 30. 
per cent. anid in liability states it was 
50 per cent. on a pay roll of $54,000,000 
covering 16 cantonments. Since then 
the experience has not been assembled 
covering this latter period. 
* * * 


Monthly Meetings Fixed 


The Government Committee of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey has established the 
practice of meeting regularly upon the 
second and fourth Wednesdays of each 


month. 
* * * 


Compensation Rates Made 


The Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey has assigned 
these risks to the following classifica- 
tions and rates: Frederick Neuberger 
& Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., $.22. Brown- 
Serrer, Inc., Newark, $2.41. Stanley 
Rule & Level Co., Newark, $.74. Arthur 
F. Brinckerhoff, town planner and 
agent and United States Housing Cor- 
poration, 527 Hifth Ave., New York — 
City, $1.17. Chas. F. Hart, New Brighton, 
cantonment construction $1.17. United 
States Housing Corporation, Woodbury, 
ING soley Swe 
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Columbus took a chance 


A Tip To and discovered America, 
Emulate E. C. Budlong of the 
Columbus Bankers Accident, tells 


his agents. There would 
be many more successful accident in- 
surance salesmen in the country that 
Columbus discovered, if more men had 
the nerve to take a chance on success, 
continues Mr. Budlong. 


Many a man hangs on to a sure thing 
job at fifteen or twenty dollars per 
week when he might make that much 
every day if he had the backbone to 
quit his “sure thing” and take a chance 
on a business of his own. The acci- 
dent insurance business today offers 
greater opportunities than any other 
T know of, and certainly better than 
any other line of insurance. 


Many men you know who are in 
mercantile lines are sweating blood 
for want of sufficient capital and are 
gradually spending their original in- 
vestment. Opportunities in mercantile 
lines are narrowing down to the point 
where only men with plenty of capital 
and unlimited credit can make real 
headway. 

I can remember when the insurance 
agent was classed with the book agent 
or peddler; this is no longer true, al- 
though men who “peddle” insurance 
will always be with us to justify the 
slurring remarks of snobbish counter 
jumpers, and at that, a mere insurance 
peddler may earn more money than 
the ribbon counter Willie boy that 
sneers at him. 


Salaried men are woefully underpaid 
and desperately poverty stricken in 
these days of high prices. They can’t 
raise their own salaries—they don’t 
dare to jump the job “it costs too much 
to live and they can’t afford to die”’— 
but Columbus took a chance and dis- 
covered America. 

‘However, history doesn’t say that 
Columbus sailed for America in a five- 
day ocean greyhound, neither do I 
promise you a membership in our Ten 
Thousand Dollar Club in your first year. 
You’ve got to take a chance. It may 
be a hard struggle. If you have the 
capital to buy an established agency 
so much the better, but you can start 
out with a rate book and build your 


own agency if you have the nerve. We 
never let a good swimmer sink. 

* * * 

More agencies have 


A Year-End failed because of a 
Talk On poor credit system than 
Credit from anything else, de- 
clares the Standard 
Accident, when it says to its agents: 
This question of giving credit is one 
of your hardest problems. It is a mighty 
hard problem in all business life ex- 
cept where the “cash only” sign hangs 
out and is made to work. 


Each agent seems to have his own 
idea of proper credit. Some, to be 
sure, admit that proper credit and 
credit as given are two very different 
things. We are told by some men that 
the question of credit is not subject 
to regular rules because each city has 
its Own problem. In some places the 
question has been used as one of the 
means to get and to keep business. 
In other words, credit, along with the 
other provisions of the policy, is a mat- 
ter that must be governed by the con- 
ditions of competition. All this may 
be true. If so, it certainly shows less 
than an average amount of salesman- 
ship ability in the town where this is 
true. It reminds me of the merchant 
who thought he was a good merchant 
because he could sell goods below cost. 

More agencies have failed because 
of the poor credit system than from 
any other cause. We have seen dur- 
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ing the last year two splendid agencies 
go under simply because the agents 
could write business, but could not col- 
lect for it. That is not doing businesy 
at all. Anyone can give policies away. 
In the last week we have cancelled 
an agency, which we hated to see go, 
simply because the cash for the busi- 
ness done did not come in. Not dis- 
honesty—but just poor credits. 

Just a moment ago we mentioned 
the word—dishonesty. This reminds 
us that never in the history of this 
company have we seen an agent go 
“short” in his accounts who, upon in- 
spection, was not shown to have been 
a good collector. Time and again. 

After all—isn’t it a question of col- 
lection rather than a question of credit? 
It is not a question of giving an agree- 
ment not to collect for 90 days, but 
merely a failure on your part to get 
busy and collect the money within the 
proper time. 

Here it is almost the end of the year. 
What are you doing to get your money 
in and into the Home Office so that 
your account may be clean on the first 
of the New Year? What are you do- 
ing to help out the annual statement 
of the company? 

We have asked you all to bring up 
your collections and make your re- 
mittances right up to the minute be- 
cause it wiil be best for your business 
as well as best for the company. 

This is a fine time to reform on this 
question of credit. Get right now and 
keep right next year. 

* * cd 


Check on Double Insurance 

The plate glass companies have fur- 
nished the government with a very 
complete list of the losses caused by 
the explosions at Morgan, N. J. The 
lists include insured and uninsured 
glass. This, it is expected, will make 
it impossible for anybody to collect 
twice for his loss, once from the com- 
pany and once from the government. 


Building Owners 
(Continued from page 16) 


the tax we are now paying on un- 
desirable risks accepted by the 
stock companies. 

Fourth: To get the benefit of 
the reduced cost which has result- 
ed from the inspection and fire pre- 
vention work of the _ successful 
mutual companies. 

Fifth: To obtain definite infor- 
mation as to the actual cost of fire 
insurance on our class of business. 


Took Big Companies 


The investigation of your Committee 
developed the fact that there were 
available enough mutual fire insurance 
corporations with cash assets of $200,- 
000 or more to carry a substantial pro- 
portion of our insurance. We confined 
our investigation to companies of this 
class because we were reliably informed 
that no mutual company of this size 
or larger has in the history of insur- 
ance in this country ever failed, re- 
tired, or made an assessment, thus 
making such insurance the most per- 
manent of any that has been developed 
up to this time. 

Companies Selected 

The companies selected to write the 
business are the Central Manufacturers, 
Van Wert, Ohio; Lumbermans Mutual, 
Mansfield, Ohio; Millers Mutual, Alton, 
Tll.; Mill Owners’, Des Moines; North- 
western Mutual, Seattle; Pawtucket 
Mutual, Pennsylvania Millers. We then 
ascertained that all these companies 
are represented by the Lumbermens 
and Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary | 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY > 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders......... $1,688,506.87 


HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OHAIRTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


_London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Sr a RT 


The business will be written in the 


following manner. 

(a) Policies will be for a term of 
five years. 
(b) The rate will be 80 per cent. of 
the one year rate of the local 
Board of Underwriters or Inspec- 
tion Bureau. This will give each 
policyholder the benefit of the 
five year term rate as made by 
the stock companies but will 
make possible the payment of 
the premium in annual install- 
ments instead of five years in 

advance. 

(c) The premium will be payable an- 
nually. Policies may be termi- 
nated at the end of any year on 
a pro rata (not short rate) basis, 
and full earned dividend will be 
allowed. 

(d) At the end of each year the 
policyholder will receive a Dill 
for the renewal premium with 
a credit for the dividend allowed 
on the premium paid for the pre- 
ceding year. When desired the 
dividend is payable in cash. 


The cash dividends paid by these 
companies have not for many years 


James S. Kemper, manager, Chicago. been less than 25 per cent. 


American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 
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A Message 
from the Secretary of the Treasury 


to the Insurance Men of America 


Almost thirty-seven billion dollars of Life Insurance 
has been placed by the Government upon the lives of 
our soldiers and sailors, and the premiums have been 
paid through allotments from the salaries of these 
men. 


Several million men are soon to be returned to civil 
life, and liberal provision is being made for the con- 
tinuance of their Government life insurance policies. 
They will need advice, and the insurance men of 
‘America can now render a great service both to the 
Government and to the men, if at every opportunity 
they will urge upon discharged soldiers and sailors the 
benefits to be secured by keeping their policies in 
force. Methods of conversion and plans for premium 
payments will soon be made public. 


No argument from me is needed, I am sure, to prove 
that the continuation of this insurance is of immeas- 
urable benefit to the Government, to the soldiers and 
sailors who have offered their lives, and to the insti- 
tution of life insurance. 


The Treasury will deeply appreciate your patriotic 
co-operation. 


W. G. McADOO, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


UNIVER. 


'S UBRARY 
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AWEEKLY NEWSPAPER INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF 


(SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS, ESTABLISHED IN 1899) 


Published by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


INSURANCE 


Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, N. Y., under the act of Congress, of March 3, 1879. 


Nineteenth Year; No. 53 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1918 


EXPLOSION RATES 
PROMULGATED TO-DAY 


Rate Committee Yesterday Considered - 


Final Policy Form and Methods 
of Application 


NEW FEATURES IN _ POLICY 


Contains Thirty-Day Premium Pay- 
ment Clause—No Change in Short 
Rate> Cancellations 


Final action will be taken today in 
promulgating the new rates and policy 
forms of the Explosion Conference as 
a result of the meeting of the rate 
committee of that body held yesterday. 

At the meeting of the Conference 
held last Thursday, a form of policy 
was adopted to supersede the old war 
cover form made obsolete by the end- 
ing of hostilities. The form then 
adopted has since been reviewed by 
legal counsel and will shortly be sent 
to the members for immediate use. - 

Covers Riots and Strikes 

The new policy form is intended to 
cover those hazards excluded from a 
fire policy such as direct loss or dam- 
age caused by riot, insurrection, civil 
commotion including strikes, and explo- 
sions excepting such explosions as are 
due to the inherent hazard of the prop- 
erty imsured, which are specifically ex- 
cluded from the cover. 


The rates to be charged for this form 
of policy, based on the fifty per cent. 
_eo-insurance clause, will be: 

For dwelling, mercantile, office, pub- 
lic buildings and similar non-manufac- 
turing classes. 37 cents. 

For manufacturing plants the rates 
vary from 47 cents to $1.19. 

There will be provision for the in- 
clusion of the inherent explosion haz- 
ard by an endorsement for an ad- 
ditional charge varying according to the 
class and property insured. 

Watchman Warranty Abrogated 


The policy will contain a thirty-day 
premium payment clause and a ninety- 
day non-cancellation feature. ‘The Con- 
ference rule relative to the attachment 
of a watchman warranty to war and ex- 
plosion policies is abrogated. 

At the same meeting, the Conference 
declined to make any change in its 
rule regarding short rate cancellations 
of existing policies to take advantage 
of the reduction in explosion and war 
cover rates made on November 20. 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Underwriting Capacity Second to None 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Rezis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Security 
Resources ample for 
all obligations. 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Service 
Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 


NEW YORK CITY 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Insurance 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF 
LONDON, ENG. 
Surpliiseeccsseswesecac se + --° .. $1,348,075 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 

LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 

Surplus United States State- 


Surplus United States Statement....$ 461,101 
Surplus Home Office Statement...... 11,727,022 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 


of NEW YORK, N. Y. $562,916 


ment 
Surplus Home Office Statement.$7,433,611 


MeiteRisis= easssjersie;tslains 6ibisicis-vaeva'e $830,150 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys ? 
3 So. William St. NEW YORK 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
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INFLUENZA CLAIMS 
OVER $12,000,000 
ON 40,000 LIVES 


Prudential Insurance Company Paying 
at Two and One-Half Times 
Normal Rate 


WAR LOSSES TOTAL $3,500,000 


Heaviest Mortality Experience in Com- 
pany’s History—Branch Offices 
Run Out of Checks 


Over $12,000,000 on over 40,000 lives 
has been paid out in influenza claims 
by The Prudential Insurance Company. 

The rate of payment at the present 
time is two and one-half times above 
normal claim payments. The claims 
are coming mostly from west of the 
Mississippi River, except that Pennsyl- 
vania shows up very heavy now. 

Comparing the influenza claims with 
the war claims, The Prudential’s record 
shows the war claims to December 13th 
as $2,500,000 in United States, and 
$1,000,000 in Canada; total $3,500,000. 

Claim Department Augmented 

The claim department at the home 
office has been doubled up, working 
days and evenings, and at times the 
company has had as many as 165 per 
cent. of its force ill. 


Notwithstanding The Prudential’s 
facilities at the home office for writing 
checks, they did not have sufficient 
machines to carry on the work, and 


extra machines and typewriters have 
been in constant use since the influenza 
epidemic broke out. 

Run Out of Checks 

Under the company’s system, the su- 
perintendents are allowed to pay 
checks for claims up to $750, and the 
claims were received so rapidly in the 
company’s branch offices, that check 
books gave out and a new supply had 
to be secured. 

Both Branches Faved Alike 

At one time, the company was paying 
six times as many claims as normal 
in both industrial and ordinary 
branches, and the company’s experience 
has been about equal in both branches. 

The heaviest mortality has been 
among persons between 20 and 40 
years of age. The experience for this 
week does not seem to indicate any 
decrease over last week. 

In the United States on the war 
claims, the total number of deaths is 
6,700 and in Canada the number is 
330. 

This is the heaviest claims expert- 
ence in the history of The Prudential. ° 
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Life Men Pledge 
Government Help 


ORGANIZATIONS ON RECORD 


Every Effort Will Be Made to Continue 
War Risk Policies in 
Force 


The life insurance men of America, 
through their representative national 
organizations, have pledged their full 
indorsement and co-operation in carry- 
ing out the government’s program foz 
the continuation and conversion of 
United States Government Insurance 
on soldiers and sailors. 

At a meeting held in New York last 
week, J. K.. Voshell, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, pledged the support of the en- 
tire field force of the life insurance 
business. 

The Convention of Insurance Com- 
missionezs, the National Fraternal 
Congress, the American Life Conven- 
tion, the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, and the Association of Life 
Agency Officers have all adopted reso- 
lutions pledging their complete co- 
operation and assistance in the cam- 
paign to keep in force the largest pos- 
sible amount of government insurance 
after the soldiers and sailors have re- 
turned to civil life. 

Through the patriotic co-operation 
of the life insurance fraternity the 
government will be able to carry on 
an intensive educational campaign 
reaching not only the soldiers and sail- 
ors themselves but their relatives as 
well. 

A spirited educational campaign is 
already under way in the army and 
navy both there and overseas. 


PROVIDENT LIFE PRODUCTION 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia reported that the paid for 
business up to Nov. 30, 1918, totalled 
$46,289,000. The company expects to 
go over the $50,000,000 mark by De- 
cember 31st. 


PLAN DECLARED UNWORKABLE 

The Compensation Inspection & Rat- 
ing Board of New York has notified its 
members that the plan of the Travelers 
Insurance Company to make the experi- 
ence rating plan retroactive to cover 
policies in force between June 30, 1917 
and June 30, 1918, has been vetoed by 
the New York Insurance Department 
as being contrary to the anti-rebate and 
anti-discrimination law. 


HECOX IN NEW PLACE 


The insurance fraternity is glad to 
hear that Charles L. Hecox has been 
elected vice-president and secretary of 
the Liberty Fire, being organized in 
St. Louis. Mr. Hecox retired recently 
as Western manager of the Ohio Far- 
mers and is one of the most widely 
known fire insurance men in _ the 
country. 


HANDLING DE LEON’S BUSINESS 

J. N. S. Brewster, Jr., will take 
charge of the brokerage business of the 
late Edwin W. De Leon. Mr. De Leon’s 
office was at 123 William Street, and 
his business was incorporated. M>. 
Brewster will handle it for Mr. De 
Leon’s widow. 


WILL PAY 50 PER CENT. 
The Montana state hail insurance 
fund is so far insolvent that it will 
be able to pay only about 50 pe> cent. 
of this year’s claims. 


TAKE COMMERCE OF ALBANY 


Hall & Henshaw now have the Com- 
merce of Albany as New York City 
agents. 


For full information, 


JOHN M. 


Protect Your Loved Ones 


INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 


call, write or phone: 


RIEHLE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


68 William St., New York City 


*Phone 4343 John 


ALLSTROM MAKES CHANGE 


Becomes Secretary and Actuary of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life of St. 
Paul 


An interesting change in life insur- 
ance circles in the west is that of 
Henry W. Allstrom who, after more 
than seven years of service as actuary 
of the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis, resigns that position, to 
become ‘secretary and actuary of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul. 

Mr. Allstrom has been a keen student 


of the business of life insurance, both 
from the actuarial and office manage- 
ment standpoint, and in the greater re- 
sponsibility of his new position, should 
feel entizely at home and give the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life a faithful and pro- 
gressive administration of the duties 
encumbered upon him. 


CORNELIUS DOREMUS DEAD 
For Many Years. Active as President 
of Guardian Life, of 
New York 


Cornelius Doremus, for many years 
president of the Guardian Life Ing. Co}, 
formerly the Germania Life, died at his 
home, 51 W. 87th Street, New York City 
last week. Mr. Doremus was 76 years of 
age, being born in Greenwich Street, 
New York, Aug. 11, 1842. He had suf- 
fered from Bright’s disease for a number 
of years, and had been confined to his 
home for the past two years. Mr. 
Doremus was a graduate of the old 
New York Academy. He went to work 
for the Germania Life 58 years ago as 
an office boy, and ultimately became its 
president. He retired from the com- 
pany four years ago on account of his 
health, but continued to act in an ad- 
visory capacity until a short time be- 
fore his death. 
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A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives oy 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


EQUITABLE 
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EQUITABLKFE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
Im pregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 
Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 
Low Moniahty Rate 
Prompt Payshenteat Death Claims 


Efficient Service to Policyholders 


Training and Education for Agents 
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“Objective” Produces 
Application Each Day? 


A. S. KORNHEISER LOOMS 


BIG 


New Man Makes Use of Intensive 
Selling Program and Secures 


Unusual Results 


“No salesman of life insurance is 
ever one hundred per cent. successful 
unless he has a definite ‘objective,’ ” 


The foregoing statement is made by ~ 
a New York general agent in discuss- 
ing the success of 
A. S. Kornheiser, 
who, though only 
two years a sales- 
man of life insur- 
ance, has during 
the last twelve 
months averaged 
one application a 
day. Continuing, 
the general agent . 
says: “A mere 
desire to succeed, — 
do well, and maké 
money, is not 
enough. Very few 
~ men who engage 
A.§. KORNHEISER i” @ life insur- 

ance business as 
a profession are analytical enough to 
eliminate waste and conserve the ele- 
ments of success. Few men of the 
many who enter this business reach 
the top, where the maximum of produc- 
tion reigns.” : 

Mr. Kornheiser became almost ob- 
sessed with the “objective” of com- 
manding his e%forts to write an aver- 
age of not less than one application a 
day for each working day in the year, 
without reference to the gize of the 
application. At first Mr. Kornheiser 
regarded this “objective” as simply a 
slogan, but in due course it was burn- 
ed into his mind to such an extent that 
he sensed it as a demonstrated rule of 
success. He attains his “objective” by 
the intensive method of solicitation— 
daily a large number of calls, that 
yield a sufficient number of interviews 
to provide a daily average of not less 
than one gale, 

‘Mr. Kornheiser is ambitious to rank 
among the million dollar a year pro- 
ducers. If he maintains his present 
pace, his “objective” will doubtless 
soon 'be reached. He is a member of 
the selling force of the Travelers In- - 
surance Co. in New York (City in the 
general agency of P. F. Huff. Al 
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VARIOUS VIEWS ON POOL 
Those who are working on the or- 
ganization of the proposed oil ‘insur- 
ance pool evidently operate on the as- 


“sumption that a shortage exists in 


the insurance market and that oil pro- 
ducers and refiners are experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient cover. 
On the other hand, one office which 
writes a large amount of oil business 
takes the position that no shortage ex- 
ists and it therefore refuses to enter 
its companies in the pool. 


NOT SERIOUSLY WOUNDED 

Lieut. R. -C; Christopher, Jr., son of 
ihe assistant manager of the Caledo- 
nian, is now reported to be not ser- 
iously injured, although his name has 
appeared on the casualty list as among 
those badly wounded. Lieut. Christo- 
pher was in the 312th Infantry. He 
participated in the battle in Argonne 
Wood and at Grand Pre. He was 
gassed three times. 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL 


William T. Mills, Jr., has become 
special agent for the Royal in Eastern 
Pennsylvania succeeding P. Q. Phar- 
quarson, who has resigned to enter an- 
other line of business. Mr. Mills has 
long been a member of the New York 
Office staff. 


December 20, 1918 


War Risk Bureau 
Investigation Sought 


BENEFICIARY RULE 


INVOLVED 


Congressman Claims Inefficiency in 


Administration of Act—Wants 
Early Report 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 


Washington, D. C., December 18th.— 
An investigation of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance iis called for under a 
zesolution presented to-day in the 
House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Louis T. McFadden of Pennsyl- 
yania, and referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Rules. The resolution states 
that: 

“Whereas many members of Congress 
have been informed by dependents, 
wives, fathers and mothers, and sold- 
jers, sailors and marines, of the inef- 
ficiency of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, and the failure of said Bureau 
to carry out the purpose and intent of 
congress as expressed in the act cre- 
ating the military and naval branch 
thereof; 

“Therefore be it resolved: That the 
Speaker of the House is hereby au- 


thorized to appoint a select com- 
mittee of nine members of the 
House, whose duty it should be to 


make a thorough inquiry into the at- 
fairs of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, and the administration of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance, compen- 
sation and allotment laws, and to report 
its conclusion and recommendations to 
the House not later than January 15th, 
1919. Said committee shall have power 
to send for persons and papers, ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses, and to em- 
ploy clerical and other necessary as- 
sistance.” 

With vespect to the distinctly insur- 
ance features of the complaints re- 
‘ceived by members of Congress from 
their constituents, there are a number 
announcing that payment of  poli- 
cies has been denied on the ground 
that the beneficiaries named were not, 
priory to the entrance of the insured in- 
to military service, dependent upon 
him. 

Congressman Frederick W. Dallinger 
(republican), and Peter F. Tague (dem- 
ocrat), of Massachusetts, and Edward 
W. Saunders (democrat), of Virginia. 
have openly attacked the Bureau on the 
flooz of the House of Representatives, 
because if its alleged inefficiency. 

It is understood from the temper of 
the members of Congress that if some- 
thing does not come of the McFadden, 
or a like resolution, other efforts will 
be made to so jog the Bureau of War 
Risks Insurance up, as to get it to 
take other tactics in handling the busi- 
ness assigned to it by law. 


JOINS CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


H. M. Holderness, Manager of Agencies 
George Washington Life of 
Charleston, Makes Change 


H. M. Holderness, who for a number 
ot years has been manager of agencies 
for the George Washington Life of 
Charleston, W. Va., will sever his rela- 
tions with that company on January 
first’ next, and will become associated 
with the Connecticut Mutual Life of 
Hartford. 

Mr. Holderness will be connected 
with the agency department of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life as a supezvisor 
of agencies. He is an enthusiastic and 
forceful character, and should give a 
good account of himself with this 
splendid institution. 


“Buy useful Christmas presents” is a 
slogan that will be used more this year 
than ever before. An accident and 
health policy is useful. 
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Col. Lindsley Heads 
War Risk Bureau 


SUCCEEDS WM. C. DE LANOY 


Has Been Chief of the War Risk Sec- 
tion of the American Expeditionary 
Forces 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 19—Colonel 
Henry D. Lindsley, former president 
of the Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company, of Dallas, and one time mayor 
of Dallas, Texas, has been made direc- 
tor of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance. This position was made va- 
cant some time ago by the resignation 
of former director, William C. DeLanoy, 
and has since been held temporarily by 
Herbert D. Brown, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency, as director 
pro tem. ; 

The new incumbent has served for 
the past year on the staff of Major 
General J. G. Harbord, as chief of the 
war risk section of the American Hx- 
peditionary Forces, having charge of 
all war risk insurance matters over- 
seas. He is a graduate of the P'atts- 
burg Training Camp, having emerged 
from a course in training at the camp 
as a major of infantry. He was later 
promoted to the ~ank of colonel. 


EQUITABLE INFLUENZA CLAIMS 

Death claims on the lives of 1,247 
policyholders for insurance totalling 
$2,730,735 have been paid iby the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society up to 
Dec. 11th. The Society reports that of 
these policyholders, 320 had ‘been in- 
sured for less than one year. 


ROLAND O. LAMB’ RECOVERING 


Roland O. Lamb, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, is recover- 


‘ing after an operation for appendicitis. 
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Special Assessment 
in December, 1918 


THE FRATERNAL AID. UNION 


Advisory Board Finds Extraordinary 
Condition Confronting Order Due 
to Influenza Deaths 


Supreme President V. A. Young, and 
Supreme Secretary L. D. Roberts of 
The Fraternal Aid Union, of Lawrence, 
Kansas, in “The Guide,” the official pub- 
lication of that order, notify its mem- 
bers that on account of death losses 
to the society due to influenza amount- 
ing to over $200,000, it will be 
necessary to levy a special assessment 
for the month of December, 1918. The 
notice signed by Supreme President 
Young, and Supreme Seczetary Rob- 
erts follows: 

“The Advisory Board finds an extra- 
ordinary condition confronting the 
Order. You are all aware of: the ter- 
rible death toll that has been taken by 
the influenza. This is something that 
has never come to the knowledge of 
man in all his history and no insurance 
tables have been figured for any such 
a possibility as now exists. 

“The losses to this Society from the 
influenza alone will amount ‘to over 
$200,000.00. This is a loss that comes 
absolutely outside of all other losses 
and the only way that these claims 
can be paid is to levy an extra assess- 


ment. This assessment will have to be 
levied against our inadequate rate 
classes. Of course, the members in the 


American Four Per Cent. ‘Class, the 
Fraternal Bankers’ Reserve Class, and 


¢ STRENGTHOF 
“GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Group Insurance 
Monthly Income Insurance 
Weekly Income Insurance 


All Other Posuian Standard Forms— 
Ordinary and Industrial 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


— Branch Offices in All Leading Cities in the United States and Canada — 
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SACU NA CUCS CUED AAO TU ET URE 
VOCAL SLEEPER s = 


Are You Not Proud of It? 


The great American institu- 
tion of life insurance has loaned 
the United States Government 
about 600 million dollars to help 
win the war. It has successful- 
ly met the financial strain due 
to heavy mortality among its 
policyholders on the battlefront, 
for which no extra premium was 
charged for the war hazard. It 
has successfully withstood the 
temporary depreciation in the 
market value of its asset secur- 
ities due to the war. It has met 
increased expenses and depleted 
forces with a marked increase 
in its public service, that is, in 
the volume of new insurance 
written. And last, but by no 
means least, it is now success- 
fully meeting the greatest epi- 
demic mortality that has occur- 
red in our country in genera- 
tions. It is estimated that over 
50 million dollars of life insu 
ance money will go into the 
homes of the victims of the in- 
fluenza scourge. And this is in 
addition to the daily normal dis- 
tribution of about 2 million dol- 
lars to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. 


‘Has the genius of man ever 
produced a safe*, more scien- 
tific or invincible savings insti- 
tution than this one? Are you 
not proud of it?—‘“Public Bulle- 
tin’ Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 
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the Improved Order of Heptasophs 
Class will not be affected as the pro- 
visions and funds of these classes are 
sufficient to take care of any excess 
losses they may have. 


“In order to make this thing abso- 
lutely fair in the levying of the assess- 
ment, the Board decided that the as- 
sessment should 100 per thousand 
or 10c per hundred on all certificates 
held by members in the inadequate 
rate class and this assessment will be 
called for the month of December, 1918. 


“Tt was necessary to amend the Con- 
stitution, as under the present law it 
would have been necessary to call a 
whole monthly assessment, ~which 
would be manifestly unfair, as some 
of our members are only paying 75c 
per thousand a month and some of 
them are paying $10.00. It would be 
a terrible hardship on the member 
paying the larger sum to have to pay 
a whole month’s assessment, but in 
calling it for $1.00 per thousand this 
makes the entire matter eminently fair. 
All of this money so raised goes into 
the Benefit Fund and can be used only 
for the payment of death losses. 

“The Advisory Board passed by a 
unanimous vote the amendment to the 
Constitution, and same was also pass- 
ed by unanimous vote of the delegates 
to the Supreme Lodge. 

“The above is official notice of the 
levying of this extra assessment and 
the same must be paid at the same 
time and in addition to the regular as- 
sessment for the month of December, 
1918, to your local secretary. Failure 
to pay the same suspends the member 
from all rights and benefits precisely 
in the same manner as failure to pay 
the regular assessment.” 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 


The annual superintendents’ conven- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life will be 
held in the home office building in New 
York on January 23, 24, 25, 1919. Ar- 
rangements are being made by the com- 
pany to handle the most rousing meet- 
ing of its field men ever held. 
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Saving Habit 
Evidences Success 


MRS. CULVER’S SELLING POINTS 


Recommends Selling Life Insurance as 
Vocation for Women Not Afraid 
of Work 


On the honor roll of the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines appears 
the name of BH. C. Culver. Culver as 
a name is all right, and E. C. for in- 
itials sound pretty good, but neither 
the name nor the initials by them- 
selves indicate whether it is Miss, Mrs. 
or Mr. Culver. We learn in this par- 
ticular case, however, that it refers to 
Mrs. Emma C. Culver, who is a repre- 
sentative of the Bankers Life Company, 
who has a son twenty years old, a 
daughter seven years old, who has been 
selling insurance for more than three 
years, and on the side keeps house, 
and does her own work. 

Mrs. Culver was recently the subject 
of a feature story appearing in the 
“Des Moines Evening Tribune.” .When 
asked by a reporter concerning her sell- 
ing arguments, she made the follow- 
ing answer: 

Sale. Arguments 

“The saving habit is getting to be 
recognized as one of the surest evi- 
dences of ‘success. So I urge that as 
one of my strongest points in talking 
a man or woman into placing their 
savings where it will mean more than 
saving. 

“T Ihave not followed a set formula. 
I deal with each case according to in- 
dividual circumstances. 

“T took it up to help meet expenses, 
and felt that if men could convince 


people they needed protection com- 
bined with ‘saving as embodied in 
modern life insurance contracts, I 


could do the same if I put forth my 
best effort. 

“IT like the work very much, and rec- 
ommend it to any woman who is not 
afraid of hard work. The main thing 
is to get them to stop and listen—I 
will do the rest.” 

The Bankers Life says: “Mrs. Cul- 
ver makes as high as $500 a month. 
She is rated high among the sales- 
men, and one week sold more insur- 
ance than any man on the staff. Her 
last week’s total was $25,000 worth.” 


SHOWS GOOD INCREASE 

President John /T. Baxter of the 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, advises the field force of that 
company that during the first eleven 
months of 1918, the business production 
totalled $18,698,306 as compared with 
$16,825,000 for the corresponding eleven 
months of 1917. 
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Says Buyer Should 
Not Hunt Bargains 


DR. HUEBNER TALKS INSURANCE 


Says Purchaser of Life Insurance Must 
Use Cold Judgment in Taking 
Out a Policy 


Likening the value of an insurance 
policy to a suit of clothes, saying that 
its worth depends upon whether it fits 
Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance of the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania, made an interest- 
ing address on life insurance, annuities 
and investments, at the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., high schoo] last week. 


Dr. Huebner said that insurance 
companies often use camouflage in pre- 
senting seemingly attractive policies, 
and that the buyer of insurance must 
not be looking for bargains. He de- 
clared that the purchaser of a life in- 
surance policy must use cold judgment 
in taking out a policy. 

(Continuing, Dr. Huebner stated that 
most agents now are making the busi- 
ness a profession, and are making a 
conscientious effort to be of service to 
the seeker after a policy, acting in an 
advisory capacity, and giving the pros- 
pective purchaser the benefit of his ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the business 
he represents. 


Dr. Huebner was of the opinion that 
the first consideration in buying insur- 
ance where dependents are involved, is 
the largest amount of protection ob- 
tained for the premium expended, but 
showed how in the modern way of 
thinking of the endowment policy, the 
protection and savings counterbalanced 
each other. 


Insurance Safe Investment 


In describing’ insurance as a sure 
thing investment he pointed out that 
55 baby companies with a total of $139,- 
000,000 of business which had failed, 
had reinsured $138,000,000, so that 
all that was lost by the purchasers 
was $1,000,000 worth of protection, but 
not one cent of savings. 

Dr. Huebner said that the insurance 
and annuity business is still in its in- 
fancy, and predicted that it would at- 
tain gigantic proportions within fifty 
years. 


W. I. KING ADVANCED 


Walter I. King has been appointed 
secretary of the group life insurance 
department of the Connecticut General 
Life by the Board of Directors of that 
company. 


SCRANTON ASSN. OFFICERS 
At a meeting held last week in the 
Board of Trade rooms, the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Scranton elected 


Established 
1867 


developing the 


et and their -beneficiaries, 
aigey- Great Policyholders’ Company. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 


P y) 
)) agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
Country’s agricultural resources, 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appellation—the 
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the following officers: 
Wahl, Penn Mutual Life; vice-president 
John L. Simons, Provident Life & 
Trust; secretary E. W. Finn; treasurer 
A. B. Clay, New England Mutual Life. 
The following were elected to the board 
of trustees: W. S. Buck, Connecticut 
Mutual, and O. Ed. Carey, Phoenix Mu- 
tual. After the election of the above of- 
ficers, plans for a banquet to be held 
in connection with the January meet- 
ing were discussed. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 

From T. W. Blackburn, secretary of 
the American Life Convention, The 
Eastern Underwriter has received 
the minutes and proceedings of the 
thirteenth annual meeting of that body, 
held in Chicago, Sept. 18th, 19th and 
20th, 1918. 


More 
Power 
To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
-give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


President, Geo. 


December 20, 1918 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


and 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


(" THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


el 


December 20, 1918 


Brill & Scott Open 
| New Penn Agency 


LOCATE IN UPPER FIFTH AVENUE 


Several Former Automobile Men in 
Personnel—Wilson M. Taylor to 


Train Salesmen 


Additional facilities for placing life 
insurance brokerage and excess lines 
in the upper business section of Man- 
hattan have been furnished through the 
establishment of the Fifth Avenue 
Agency of the Penn Mutual Life, with 
Brill & (Scott, a corpartnership, in 
charge as general agent. 

Last Friday the agency was formally 
dedicated with a banquet at Delmoni- 
co’s. Saturday afternoon Messrs. Brill 
and Scott held open 
house in their  head- 
quarters, 516 Fifth Ave- 
nue, welcoming some 
one hundred or so of 


their fellow general 
agents, managers and 
friends, all of whom 


wish the new comer in 
the business every pos- 
sible success. The din- 
ner at Delmonico’s was 
given to officials of the 
Penn Mutual. Vice-Presi- 
dent Lincoln K. Pass- 
more, Medical Director 
Harry Toulmin, Actuary 
J. Burnett Gibb, Mathe- 
matician F. H. Garrigues 
and Manager of Agencies 
Henry C. Lippincott at- 
tended from the Home 
Office. Representatives 
from the ‘Company’s 
other agencies in New 
York were on_ hand. 
There was a wealth of 
zood cheer, a musical 
program of high order 
interspersed with live 
talks by all who would. 
Mr. Brill presided and 
the Reverend I. W. Mur- 
ray and Orison Swett 
Marden, doctor of phi- 
losophy, made the princi- 
pal addresses. Dr. Mur- 
ray is of the Divine 
Science Church. The Countess Man- 
zucci, from Italy, who is in this coun- 
try on a Red (ross mission, and 
Captain Charle Nicot, of the French 
Commission, told of their war experi- 
ences. 


Regarded as Winners. 


Already the new agencv has received 
its nickname at the Home Office—B. 
& S—brandy and soda. But in all 
seriousness, from the opinion of the 
Home Office officials regarding the 
work of “B. & S.” so far, it is expected 
that should there ever come a dry 
‘time in the life insurance business, the 
Fifth Avenue Agency will prove to be 
the oasis in the desert. “B. & S.” are 
regarded as sure winners. 


Taking Outside Men 


It will be the policy of the Brill & 
Scott office to build up an agency 
force composed primarily of the right 
sort of men who have heretofore been 
engaged in other lines of business. 
Wilson M. Taylor, formerly efficiency 
expert for the Willies-Overland Auto- 
mobile Company, in charge of train- 
ing salesmen throughout the United 
States, will form a training department 
for the agency and develop men in the 
art of salesmanship and in the funda- 
mentals of life insurance. He was 
with the Northwestern Mutual and 
the New York Life before engaging 
in the automobile business and oper- 
ated in Detroit where his work was 
training men for life insurance work. 


Benjamin Hyde is office manager. He 
was formerly financial man and office 
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manager for C. T. Silver, Inc., auto- 
mobile dealers in New York. 


Agency Gets Good Start 

S. Joseph Frank will be in charge of 
excess lines and brokerage business. 
He has been in the contracting busi- 
ness. 

Arthur C. Brady will be attached to 
the agency, and will devote his time to 
corporation and business life insurance. 
He is also an automobile man former- 
ly connected with the Republic Truck 
Company. There are at present eight 
solicitors on the staff and the agency 
has been in operation about eight 
weeks during which a _ particularly 
gratifying amount of business has been 
placed. Mr. Brill in his former connec- 
tion with the John I. D. Bristol agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, has 
already produced over $1,000,000 of in- 
surance and a few days ago this new 
agency of the Penn placed the first 


I. WILLIAM BRILL 


quarter instalment of a $1,000,000 line 
ov which it is working. 

Charles I. Scott used to be sales 
manager for the C. T. Silver automo- 
bile agency. While in that business he 
distinguished himself by selling thirty 
machines in thirty days, working as a 
retail salesman. 


NEW WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 

Sonia Hallow has been appointed 
manager of the women’s department 
of the P. F. Huff: Agency, New York 
City. 
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Sustaining Force 
of Life Insurance 


ADDRESS BY H. C. LIPPINCOTT 


Watchwords in This Noble Calling Are 
“Service” and “Benefit,” Never 
“Advantage” 


Henry C. Lippincott, manager of 
agencies and editor of the Penn Mu- 
tual’s “News Letter,’ was one of the 
speakers at the dinner given last Fri- 
day at Delmonico’s by Brill & Scott 
to officials of the company, the occa- 
sion being the opening of the new 
Pifth Avenue Agency. Mr. Lippincott’s 
subject was “This Business.” His ad- 
dress follows: 


It is not possible to say anything 


CHARLES I. SCOTT 


new about life insurance. [Every phase 
of it has been discussed and consider- 
ed in a thousand different ways by 
thousands of different mentalities and 
all of these are convinced of the ex- 
alted ideals which pezvade it and the 
equally admirable purposes which it 
serves faithfully and well. In this, as 
in other lines of human endeavor, it 
happens that those who think and dis- 
cuss and clarify and write and print 
find different listeners or readers every 
day. 

That faculty of curiosity which con- 
stantly reaches out for knowledge 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


@ AMARILLO 


INSURANCE 
BEAUMONTe 
PTARTHUR’ 
SAN LRT. COMPANY 
eS 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
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through observation, examination and 
experience, is to be gratified as the 
young in their turn replace the aged 
and begin their search for truths with 
which to combat the forces of nature 
and make life at least tolerable. And 
herein is the necessity for reiteration. 
State a fact, establish a theory, demon- 
strate a method and the same thing 
is to be done tomorrow; for other peo- 
ple have arrived, a new audience has 
assembled, new minds are to be in- 
formed. 


Has Far-Reaching Purpose 


All this by way of apology, if you 
choose, for daring to inquire whether 
or not we all comprehend why it is 
that we have a profound admiration 
and love for life insurance, as, indeed, 
do all who have a just conception of 
its far-reaching purposes and evfects. 

Let us grant that man is a social ani- 
mal; that he cannot possibly live alone 
and as a fact has never 
lived alone. The hostile 
forces of nature would 
eliminate him. As an 
individual he would per- 
ish. Hence in the earliest 
dawn of human life so 


far as recorded there 
was an immediate for- 
mation of groups for 


defense and offense; for 
defense against the 
forces operating under 
national laws then in- 
scrutable and apparently 
of variable application. 


Food, shelter, raiment, 
however crude, were to’ 
be obtained, if at all, 
only through co-opera- 


tion, and thus were born 
those groups and 
that group-consciousness 
which to this very day 


subsists, often as it 
seems to the injury of 
mankind, since it inter- 
rupts and delays the 


growth of an all-embrac- 
ing fellowship and soli- 
darity upon which peace 
and well-being can alone 
permanently rest. 


Controlling Element 
Fear 

It has been said there 
was co-operation for of- 
fense, and one need not 
marvel at this if he be prepared to 
recognize that then, far greater than 
now, fear was the controlling element 
in the conduct of men—fear of hunger, 
fear of cold; and men operating under 
either influence are never reasonable 
nor humane. It has been said that fear 
is the only devil, and it is historically 
true that under its compelling force in- 
dividual and collective murders have 
been perpetrated to take from others 
possessions which guarantee life, be 
these the accumulations and savings 
of labor or the lands from which they 
come and from which life-sustaining 
supplies must always be gathered. 
Fundamentally, wars have their origin 
in fears associated with a_ selfish, 
thievish desire to appropriate the prod- 
ucts of other people. 

Results of Selfishness 

Incidentally, we find, as groups en- 
large and states and nations spring 
into being, each in its relation to all 
others is actuated by supremely selfish 
motives and each in its turn brings up- 
on itself, as individuals do, the con- 
sequences of any departure from the 
rule of justice, any limitation of liber- 
ty, any denial of equal opportunity— 
consequences fraught with the crimes 
and horrors recently making a very 
shambles in the heart of Europe, 
where civilization is alleged. to have 
attained its maximum development. 

(Contrast with this the underlying 
principle which is the sustaining force 
of endeavors in the field of life insur- 
ance. Is it not that of unity as ex 
pressed in brotherhood; of a deep and 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Canvassing and 
Closing in Canada 


AS SEEN BY A WINNIPEG MAN 


H. B. Andrews, of Imperial Life, Says 
Avoid Questions Which Invite 
Negative Answers 


Some common-sense remarks on can- 
vassing and closing were delivered re- 
cently before the University of Mani- 
toba by H. B. Andrews, of the Im- 
perial Life, a lecture under the auspices 
of the Winnipeg Life Underwriters’ 
Association. ‘The Hastern Underwriter 
is reproducing it from the columns of 
the “Life. Underwriters’ News” of Cana- 
da.’ Salesmanship in his opinion is the 
operation of converting ‘opposition into 
consent. The sale begins with a rebuif, 


gentle or strenuous, as the case may 
be—otherwise the transaction is simply 
the giving and taking of.an order. The 
proper handling of the rebuff and its 
conversion into consent constitutes the 
sale. 


(Confidence is the ‘basis of all sales; 
remember you are facing your prospect. 
First strive to gain his. confidence. If 
you do not feel you already have it, get 
it and your sale is half. made; then cre- 
ate the desire, ‘“the-must-have-it” desire 
for your policy; appeal to the very best 
that is in him, home and loyed ones, 
business interests. Very few men real- 
ize what a small amount of protection 
they really carry, how utterly inade- 
quate it is. How often when ‘you sug: 
gest to your prospect the advisability 
of his increasing his protection, he will 
throw out his chest and say, “I have 
ali the insurance I want; I carry five 
thousand.” And as he thinks of it he 
gets very chesty. Try this:. Say to 
him, ‘$5,000—that’s fine. Let me see, 
$5,000 at 6 per cent.; three hundred 
per year, $25 per month. Why, Mr. 
Prospect, I thought you had a splendid 
position, at least $10,000 per year, but 
I see you only value your life at $25 
per month. Less than $1 per day. Are 
you a ‘$1 per day man? Is that the real 
value you put on your life, Mr. Pros- 
pect? Is that all you are worth to your 
family? Is that what they must live 
on if you should be taken away?” He 
is not feeling quite ‘so chesty now, and 
if you talk to him earnestly and say: 
“If you were going on a trip for a 
month, you would stock up the pantry, 
put in plenty of coal and give the -wife 
$50 for other necessaries while you were 
away on this trip. What about the long 
trip you must take some day, not to re- 
turn? 

Make your man put some value on his 
life. Make him feel he is somebody 
and of some value to the community 
and his family. 


The Approach 


Never approach a man in a hesitating, 
dubious, embarrassed way. If you have 
not enough “sand” or knowledge of the 


man’s need for assurance, or sufficient 
appreciation of what the life assurance 
is. get it first. Some agents enter an 
office expecting a rebuff or refusal, and 
it is human nature to give it to them. 
Don’t approach a prospect as if you 
feared or even hoped that he would be 
busy or would tell you to come again, 
or as if you would be relieved to hear 
him say “no.” If you can’t be in real 
earnest in so-all-important a mission, 
get in earnest or get out. How can 
you expect to transmit confidence ‘you 
do not have yourself? If you do not 
thoroughly believe that your mission 
should interest your prospect, how can 
you expect him to believe it? Many 
agents are timid because they only half 
understand the importance of the busi- 
ness. 


Arousing Interest 


A speaker or a newspaper man starts 
off with something interesting. People 
are too busy to read half a column to 
find out whether it is about a prayer 
meeting or a murder. Most men are 
too busy to hear a five-minute pre- 
amble before you begin to interest 
them. Even a pack peddler has some- 
thing attractive at the top of his pack 
to catch the interest of the customer. 
Be at least. as resourceful as a pack 
peddler. Don’t begin by asking the 
man if he has all the “life insurance 
he wants’; or by saying, “I came to 
talk life insurance’; or, worse yet, by 
telling him that you. were “by that way 
and thought you would drop in”! Or, 
worse still, talk about everything else 
and expect finally to lead the subject 
around to life assurance, while he is 
becoming more and more impatient to 
know what: you are really there for. 
In most cases it is better to ask right 
off, as soon as the ordinary courteous 
formalities are finished, a leading ques- 
tion, so framed that it must be answer- 
ed the way you want it. Never ask 
questions to which the man can easily 
answer contrary to your purpose. Ask 
him, for example, if it would be a com- 
fort to his wife to receive a check for 
$50 a month as long as she lives. A 
mian will naturally answer in the af- 
firmative. 


Dealing With the Premium 


Don’t make the deposit prominent. 
Paying for it most hinders men from 
buying assurance. Keep your prospect 
from dwelling on this. It is your part 
to exhibit the attractiveness of assur- 
ance and his family’s need of it; the 
prospect will think of plenty of objec- 
tions without -your help. If you are 
proposing an endowment policy, do not 
talk about the $50 deposit. Talk about 
what he can do with the $1,000. Ifa 
life income, divert his attention from 
the $200 he has to pay, to the $25 a 


month that his wife will receive as long’ 


as ‘she lives. 


It is often wiser to refer to the de 
posit in terms of weekly, monthly or 
even daily payments. If about $36 a 
year, ask him if $1,000 on his home 
paid off is net worth 10 cents a day. 
Ii it is a $50 annual deposit, ask wheth- 


(Continued on page 10) 


Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 


That the NortHERN AssurRANCE Company of letroit, Michigan, 
has lived-up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 
surance ; ‘ 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 
slogan is, and always has been, 


METHODS in its field work; 


Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


other American life company? 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Offie 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from you 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST-—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 


$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


dasieccaaserecet sae asticchoucecesracen Ren cena $ 16,560,439.04 
Liabilities «...2.i.ccscceese Werete 
Capital and Surplus....... a . , * 
Insurance in’ FOrce.i.... Jose sscscccnawcmeuconeenen aeeee) ? 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization..,.........+csesesecsseceeccees 19,612,616.08 


Is paying its Policyholders nearly..........c.....ccccceecetccecccevccecs 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain: 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 


State. Our promises are all. in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. , ¢ 


the war, Life Insurance has an honored place. 


. THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON 


Vice-Pres, & Med. Dir. Secretary 


THE DUTIES of PEACE 


When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s 
aching breast, er 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west. 
* * * ES Es ee | * aS. 
New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth, : 


They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast. 
of Truth. 


James R. Lowell : “The Present Crisis.” s 


What! New Duties? 


If one were to interview the Fates and ask—“Is there to be 
no rest, now that the war is won?” the answer would be— 
“Just long enough to get your breath, and get a new grip on: 
Duty.” The reason is obyious—Life has no value except as 
an Opportunity to do something, and the greatest thing to do 
is Duty. 


The great Duty confronting the people of this country, and - 
of the civilized world to-day is to preserve what has been won 
by the war, and to build up a civilization that shall be sane 
and safe, in which industry, sobriety and economy shall have 
their reward, and childhood, womanhood and old age shall. 
be protected. ; 


The Part of Life Insurance in 
War and Peace 


Among the economic forces that have contributed to the winning of 
The life companies have 
been among the largest subscribers to the several Liberty Loans; life 
insurance.agents have been among the largest sellers of Liberty Bonds; 
life insurance men have been well represented in the army and navy; 
the Government adopted the life insurance plan as‘the best protection 
for the families of soldiers and sailors, both by providing Government 
Insurance, and by assuming the premiums upon certain policies already 


in force in private companies. Life Insurance is better than bounties 
and better than pensions. ) 


What is good protection against premature death in time of war is 
also good protection against premature death in time of peace, Prema- 
ture death is the destroyer of society, and protection against that is the 
mission of life insurance. Death is busy in peace as well as in war. 
Inside two months this Company has paid in death losses caused by -§ 
Spanish Influenza a larger amount than the total of all its War losses 
in four and a half years. 5 

It’s always a good time to take a policy; 


there is no good time to 
drop one. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


° 


CLAUD T. TUCK 


December 20, 1918 


Underselling Is 
Big Drawback 


GORDON’S EXPERIENCE 


Bs. 


Fidelity Mutual Agent Seldom Closes 
$1,000 Case—Talks Life Income 
Policies Instead 


Phil. S. Gordon, agent of the F‘delity 
Mutual at Johnstown, Pa., says under- 
selling is one of the main things in 
life insurance. In the “Fidelity Field 
Man,” he tells his experience as fol- 


lows: 

In selling life insurance the best as- 
set the salesman can possibly have is 
the number of people he knows and 
can call by name, and the number of 
people that know him and know him to 
be a life insurance salesman. I make 
it a point to meet two or three new peo- 
ple every day, then make a note of the 
fact, their place of business, etc., and 
particularly make it a point to call 
them by name the next time I see them. 
If possible I stop and chat with them 
for a few minutes, but at such times I 
do not mention life insurance, unless 
they bring up the subject, although in- 
surance is always uppermost in my 
mind. I count every person I meet a 
prospect for life insurance and mark 
him as my private property from that 
time on. Even though I never sell him 
I always figure I will get business 
through him, for every prospect is 
good for several more. I keep in touch 
with my old policyholders and as a re- 
sult have written many of them several 
times. 

To keep away from underselling is 
one of the main things. I seldom sell 
a case of $1,000, for I reason that a 
man who can carry one thousand can 
carry. two just as well, and as a result 
my cases average well over ‘that 
amount. 

A word about my October ‘business 
that landed me in the honor frame. 
The largest case I wrote taught me a 
very good lesson, for as I mentioned 
above I try to keep from underselling 
my man. In this case I fell down bad- 


November 11th, 1918, 
On the very day the Armistice was declared 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE and TRUST COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


Removed all War Restrictions from its Outstanding Policies 
and Discontinued the use of a War Rider on New Policies. 


N. W. Cor. 4th and Chestnut Sts. 


THE EASTERN 


Extra War Premiums will be Returned, and if regular 
premium has been paid, War Claims will be paid in full. 


ly at the start, but the finish was satis- 
factory. This wasamanI[had listed asa 
good prospect although I had never 
mentioned life insurance to him for he 
was of the type that is hard to get 
close to. I happened to meet him at 
lunch one day and suggested that I go 
back to his office with him and show 
him a real insurance policy. He said 
he had recently bought $10,000 from 
——. However, I showed him the 
“Income for Life” contract and within 
a few minutes closed him for $10,000, 
premium $509.50. But I had a feeling 
that I had fallen down on this case and 
that it should have been for a larger 
policy. I decided to wait until the 
“ten” was ready for delivery before 
trying to increase it. When I delivered 
the policy three of the five directors 
of the firm—of which this man was the 
head—happened to be in the office, so 
I took advantage of the situation to ex- 
plain the policy to three likely buy- 
ers. 'They were much impressed, so 
I said it would be a good iidea to carry 
a policy on the life of Mr. pay- 
able to the firm. It met with their ap- 
proval, but the other directors would 
have to be consulted. ‘They said they 
should carry about $20,000 on this plan, 
so the “twenty” was ordered subject 
to the approval of the other directors. 

At their next meeting I was there 
with the policy and my first remark 
was that this was just the thing they 
should have, but that the amount was 
not large enough. During the discus- 
sion I asked them the value of their 
plant and they estimated it at $400,000. 
Then I suggested that they carry a 
policy for at least 10 per cent. of its 
value on the life of Mr. Re- 
sult, original application for personal 
insurance $10,000, premium $509.50, 
final result $50,000, premium $2,547.50. 
So the above with several. smaller 
cases put me in the frame. 


The one sure way to sell life insurance 

is, make friends, keep friends and 
work. Confine your work to likely 
prospects and don’t waste time on a 
case that you think cannot pass the 
doctors for it makes the agent dis- 
satisfied and, as a rule, a rejected case 
makes an enemy for life insurance. 
There are too many real high-class 
risks at large to waste your time on 
poor ones. 


SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 


= 


——= 


eee = 


.. Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 


in which to insure. 


Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 


every one of our representatives. They will tell you how great an asset 


that record is in their work. 


_ JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


FE INSURANCE COMP 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Salesmen Can 
Double Production 


CIRCULARIZATION A SUCCESS 


C. L. Minshall, Bankers Life Company 
Agent, Gets Those Who Don’t 
Answer Letters 


Circularization! “Circularization, 
properiy done, will more than double 
une production of any salesman.” This 
statement is made by C. L. Minshall of 
Minshall & Bell, general agents of the 
Bankers Life Company, at Columbus, 
Ohio. Discussing the subject further, 
Mr. Minshall says: 

“Circularization, propeily done, de- 
pends upon the sending to ihe company 
of nothing but carefully seiected lists. 
No single list should be of more than 
25 names, and they should, in every 
case, be the names of men who can 
afford to pay life insurance premiums. 
They must also be the names of men 
who have good reasons to carry life 


insurance. They must be the names of 
men who can pass the medical exami- 
nation. They must, in other words, be 


real prospects. 
Provides Plenty of Work 
“A list, so selected, and sent to the 
company each week will give the sales- 
man all the work he can possibly do, 
if he makes it an iron clad rule to call 
upon each individual who has received 
one of the circular letters. Hach sales- 
man will find that he wii! sell life in- 
surance to more men who do not send 
return cards than those who do. 
“After 12 years of experience with 


circularization, I find that | have had 
much better suecess in my interviews 
of the men who did not reply to the let- 


ter than those who did reply. My ex- 


perience has been that those who sent. 
in the cards did so for one of two rea- 
sons—either because they believed the 


company was entitled to the courtesy of 
a reply, or they did not expect to be 
called upon and were really surprised 
when the salesman appeared, but the 
important point about the circulariza- 
tion is that most people will open all 
first-class mail and read the short, 
forceful letters used by our company. 
These letters start many a man on ser- 


ious thoughts of life insurance, and if 
the salesman follows up the letter with 
a personal interview, he will be sur- 
prised at the number of men that he 
will sell that otherwise would be over- 
looked.” 

Mr. Minshall considers circular letters 
to carefully selected prospects the best 
possible form of missionary work, aad 
he advises all agents to indulge in the 
practice of sending-in a limited num- 
ber of carefully selected names to their 
company each. week for circularization. 
Mr. Minshall states»chat after that, it 
is only mnecessary;-: everlastingly, to 
keep busy. . 


EIGHT “APPS” IN TWO DAYS 


Five Written on First . Interview 
by Fired. C. *Barnett . of 
Monmouth, Illinois 
Hight applications, totalling : $22,000 


of business in two days,—and five of 
them written on the first interview was 
accomplished by Fred C. Barnett, of 
Monmouth, Ill., representing ‘the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life. 

Mr. Barnett, says. the “Radiator,” for 
the past four years has been located as 
district manager at Monmouth, Il., and 
last month became associate genevzal 
agent with Challis & Fischer of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Peoria. He 
will continue his work in the Mon- 
mouth territory. Mr. Barnett started 
in the Monmouth territory in 1914, and 
since that time has delivered a total 
of more than $700,000 of business. 


” 


EDGAR SUCCEEDS HOLDERNESS 


Becomes Manager:.of Agencies of 
George Washington Life of Charles- 
ton, January first 


Harrison B. Smith, president of the 
George Washington Life of Charleston, 
W. Va.,.announces that James..A. Ed- 
gar, Jz., who has been associated with 
H. M. Holderness, manager of agencies 
for that company, will succeed Mr. 
Holderness as of January first, 1919. 

Mr. Holderness at that time severs 
his relations with the Geozvge Wash- 
ington Life to become associated with 
the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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A French View of 
Enemy Companies 


“L? ARGUS” 


SUGGESTIONS OF 


Favorable to Creation of An Office to 
Control Private Insurance— 
Paper’s Comments 


The question, What will become of the 
life insurance contracts concluded be- 
tween Allied insured and enemy com- 
panies? is discussed in a recent issue 
o: “L’Argus,” a point already discussed 
at the technical conference of Allied 
Delegates on Insurance and Reinsur- 
ance Matters held at Paris in October, 
1917. The conference was of the opin- 
ion that it would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the insured in every branch 
of insurance, to declare their policies 
cancelled, as in such a case, certainly 
as regards life insurance, they would 
find it impossible to insure themselves 
afresh under the same terms. 

According to the views of the con- 
ference the life insurance contracts be- 
tween Allied insured and enemy com- 
panies, and, on the other hand, between 
Allied companies and enemy insured, 
are not cancelled as from the declara- 
tion of war. These contracts exist not- 
withstanding that the German Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to raise the 
moratorium which had been decreed 
by the Belgian Government, and so plac- 
ing the insured in a position which 
made it impossible for them to avoid 
forfeiture in consequence of non-fulfill- 
ment of certain clauses in their policies. 
Evidently, the consequences for private 
persons, resulting from this state of 
things will be discussed, and settled at 
the discussion on the peace treaty. 

Once the peace is signed it will be 
impossible for the German and Austrian 
companies to continue their business 
in the Allied countries. Who then will 
take over the management of the 
business which has survived the war? 
It is purely a question of the liquida- 
tion of the old business, and not the 
creation of a new portfolio. This liqui- 
dation could be carried out in the fol- 
lowing manner:— 

1. By the creation of a new company 
for the liquidation of the business of 
all the enemy companies. 

2. By allowing the enemy companies 
tc manage the liquidation themselves. 

3. By the purchase of these port- 
folios by the national companies, ete. 

4. By the creation of an office for tiis 
liquidation with the control of private 
insurances. 

Our contemporary pleads for the cre- 
ation of a new life insurance company 
to take over insurances from the 
enemy companies. Its object would be 
purely the liquidation of the old busi- 
ness, and it would be automatically 
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Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


oe 
dissolved at the expiration of the last 
policy taken over. This solution of the 
question appears, at the first sight, to 
be sound, and it does not seem to pre- 
sent great difficulties. But in study- 
ing this solution more closely difficulties 
arise. 

The organization and existence of a 
new company having for its sole object 
the liquidation of old business, would 
be too costly and cumbersome, with 
Board of Directors, Auditors, Manager, 
etc., and all the costly apparatus for 
the collection of the premiums and the 
payment of losses! And how useless 
this equipment would be when the com- 
pany only had three or four policies 
left. It would be more logical to pay 
them before the expiry date than to 
maintain such an organization. The 
difficulties in the way of creating such 
a company at the present time are not 
less. We doubt whether it would be 
possible for it to cover its management 
expenses by the encashment of 
premiums on old business, particularly 
as the greater part of the business with 
the German companies consisted of 
mixed insurances with diminishing pre- 
miums. 

The second method of undertaking 
this liquidation, by allowing enemy com- 
panies to manage the liquidation them- 
selves, cannot in any case be recom- 
mended, either in the public interest 
or for the security of the State. It 
must be remembered that the Boche 
insurance agents filled at the same 
time the role of confidential agents of 
the great military staff at Berlin. One 
cannot even discuss with such enemies, 
much less confide to them the interests 
of our insured citizens. They must not 
soil the ground of our country. 

The third manner, that of liquidation 
by the purchase of the portfolios by the 
national companies, may be yet discuss- 
ed, but here also difficulties arise. It is 
evident that this purchase depends on 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


the quality of the portfolio. It may hap- 
pen that some of the enemy companies 
succeed in placing their portfolios, 
while others do not find purchasers. 

All the same, the question remains 
open. We wish to show here that if 
in peace time this kind of transaction 
often occurs, it will be very difficult 
after the war to replace the guarantees 
proceeding from life contracts with an- 
other country, owing to the fact that 
the mortality of the insured is aggra- 
vated by the war. Further, most of 
the insurances realized by enemy com- 
panies are mixed insurances with’ di- 
minishing premiums, and by the pur- 
chase of such a portfolio the acquiring 
company would not be in any way im- 
proved. Added to this, the difference 
of the tariffs applied by the enemy and 
the French companies would cause 
great difficulties in handling the busi- 
ness. 

The fourth method of liquidation, 
the creation of an office in connection 
with the control of private insurances, 
seems to us the most natural and realiz- 
able. The State is specially called up- 
on to watch over the interests of its 
assured after such a war. This charge 
results, in the first place, from the 
theory the State considers that in spite 
of the prohibition of trading with the 
enemy, it would be harmful to the in- 


terests of the insured to declare the 


policies of insurance effected with 
enemy companies as cancelled by the 
war. 

: From this it follows that the State 
is called upon to take every measure 
to protect the insured. This can only 
be done if the State, having refused 
enemy companies permission to con- 
tinue operations in French territory, un- 
dertakes the management of the liqui- 
dation of this business. This case is 
analogous to that provided for by the 
law of the 17th March, 1905, Article 
18, which established the cancellation 


PURELY MUTUAL 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


December 20, 1918 
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of the registration of an insurance com- 
pany. 

This conforms with the opinion of the 
Consultative Committee of Life Assur- 
ance, which states that a company 10 
longer operating in conformity with its 
statutes, or with the law, or with the 
decrees or resolutions which it provides 
for, has the effects of a cancellation of 
registration although not expressly men- 
tioned. There is no doubt that the con- 
tracts remain in force. The company 
which loses the benefit of registration. 
follows then in principle the carrying 
out of its current contracts, encashes 
the premiums, runs the risk of losses, 
etc. This being admitted, the solution 
of the matter can only be by the crea- 
tion by the Consultative Committee of 
an office which would be charged, under 
its control, to manage the business un- 
til its expiration. In this way the in- 
terests of our insured would be the best 
protected. 


Sustaining Force 
of Life Insurance » 
(Continued from page 5) 
abiding interest in the welfare of all 
people in all lands? Not a paternalis- 
tic interest super-imposed and subject 
to the immeasurably great toll which 
paternalism always takes; but an inter- 
est beginning in justice and equality of 
right, where each contributes propor- 
tionately and receives correspondingly. 
In that calling the watchwords are 
“Service” and “Benefit’—mever “Ad- 
vantage.” 
Our Responsibilities 
The idea which pervades all insur- 
ance, however imperfect its administra- 
tion may be, is yet a manifestation of 
the single saving force of the world, 
which is love. This is its basic con- 
cept, compatible only with justice; for 
love cannot exist where injustice 
reigns. When governments are estab- 
lished to attain justice; when every 
legislative act everywhere is weighed 
and considered in relation to its effect 
upon mankind with the intent to pro- 
mote justice and seek no advantage, 
then we ‘shall approach that day in 
which peace shall be permanent and 
universal. Perhaps all do not recog- 
nize the responsibility which rests up- 
on us, nor the lasting good which fol- 
lows our efforts. They are wedded to 
their work; they love it; they may not 
be conscious every moment of the in- 
spiring and exalted motives which un- 
derlie it; but deep in the nature of all, 
lying side by side with the call of the 
wild, is the undying interest of man 
in man which, beginning with the 
family, extends to groups and then to 
states and empires, and is to blossom 
fully when in its embrace the entire 
world is encircled. Love and justice 
are enshrined in life insurance. It is 
pointing the way. It is the only busi- 
ness which thinks and works for all 
humanity. 


CHARTERED 1857 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection:  - 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Epcot 


In presenting this subject to the In- 
stitute, it is with the idea that prob- 
ably this devastating war, which has 
already affected the credit of some of 
the leading nations of Europe, will pro- 
duce, at least in a general way, the 
same financial problems which con- 
stantly confronted us-in Mexico after 
the early days of the year 1913. 

There have been such vast economic 
changes wrought by this world-war that, 
even if it should happily be ended long 
before the majority of us estimate, its 
dire effects on credit in general might 
be such as to endanger the very fab- 
ric of the business of life insurance, 
which, as we are all aware, depends 
as much as any other upon soundness, 
stability, and constancy for its founda- 
tion stones. 

To those of us who have had the di- 
rection of life insurance in the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, the problem of fluctuating 
oer unsteady currency has presented it- 
self in many vexatious ways. 

At the outbreak of the revolutionary 
troubles the stability of the currency 
was not materially questioned and for 
considerable time following the com- 
merce of the country was carried on 
in a normal manner. However, in the 
year 1913, when Mexico’s borrowing 
capacity began to dwindle, its credit 
became impaired, the value of its cur- 
rency began to diminish, and, with very 
few exceptions, declined steadily. Mean- 
while frequent issues of paper money 
were resorted to until the latter part 
of the year 1916, when all value prac- 
tically vanished. 

The governmental decree of Decem- 

ber 15, 1916, declared gold the monetary 
standard and placed the commerce of 
the nation again on a stable basis. 

The decree as applied to life insur- 
‘ance regarded death claims and ma- 
tured endowments which had been paid, 
and loans and indebtedness, of all kinds 
repaid during ‘the days of paper money, 
as closed transactions and dealt only 
with policies actually in force on the 
date the decree was issued. There na- 
turally followed the question of prop- 
erly adjusting these policies, some of 
the premiums of which had been paid 
in paper money. 

Embodied in the decree is a table 
giving the average value of the paper 
Mexican peso (or dollar) in terms of 
the standard gold Mexican peso, for 
each month from January, 1913, to No- 
vember, 1916, inclusive, and all adjust- 
ments must be made with these values 
as the basis. The figures are given in 
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Effect of Fluctuating 
Currency on Life Insurance 
By James H. Washburn, Consulting Actuary 
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however, if this difference exceed the 
loan value the excess must be paid in 
cash, I shall state here that the Mexi- 
can insurance laws make no provision 
for cash surrender values. 

3. He may convert his policy into 
extended insurance reduced in term 
but not in amount, or to paid-up insur- 
ance reduced in amount in the ratio 
of the value of premiums actually paid 
to their value on the standard gold 
basis. . 

The foregoing difference in premiums 
is a non-interest-bearing indebtedness, 
no provision having been made in the 


decree for the payment of interest 
thereon. 
Outstanding loans made and divi- 


dends credited during the paper-money 
days must be adjusted in the same man- 
ner as premiums. 

The insured has been given a liberal 
length of time in which to decide what 
disposal to make of his policy, the lat- 
est extension having been made to the 
last day of September, 1917, or more 
than nine months following the date 
of the decree. If, however, he fail to 
indicate a choice, then the policy will 
be lapsed for extended or paid-up in- 
surance according to its terms, though 
he will be allowed to continue it for 
a reduced amount at a correspondingly 
reduced premium. 

The tenets of the decree will prob- 
ably be more clearly understood by an 
example. Let us suppose a semi-tropi- 
cal ordinary life policy for $1,000 is- 
sued at age thirty-five in July, 1912. 
Annual premium, $33.06. Concessions 
at the end of the fifth policy year; loan 
value, $56.00; paid-up value, $110.00; 
extended insurance for 3 years and 5 
months. Dividends of 8 per cent. 
($2.64) to commence at the end of the 
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migsion, a renewal interest ir 


Office, 277 Broadway. New York Oity. 


COMMITTEE | WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
Good men, whether experienced in fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 


Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com 
uring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE fae H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 


EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Rank 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 
Jt was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


f you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 
and General Manager Agencies 


of St. Louis 


MASSEY WILSON, President 


- HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


next birthday to 60 years. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


anteed by State Endorsement. 
. GOOD 


CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Executive offices No. SO6 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 


JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasur 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


ference in premiums exceeds this maxi- 
mum loan value. 

It is clear that in case the selection 
of the third option calls for extended 


third policy year. insurance there will be no benefit, be- 
TABLE II 
Ratio of Paper Value of Value of 
to ‘Standard Premiums in Value of (Dividends in Value of 
; Money Standard Premiums Standard Dividends 
Year by [Decree Money Actually Paid Money Actually Paid 
1922 eee oe 1.00 33.06 33.06 aietie) 6 ioe 
1913s. fon. .,snaeee 0.90 33.06 29.75 ee vere 
oD Bee Sees s . -- 0.62 33.06 20.50 3640 avaners 
VOLS. f os.5\s oer 0.10 33.06 8.3L 2.64 0.26 
LOU Gee ocleee - 0.10 33.06 ash 2.64 0.26 
Total 165.30 89.93 5.28 0.52 
Difference 75.37 aaels 4.76 


Value of premiums actually paid in 
terms of standard money, 0.544 (that 
is, 89.93 divided by 165.30). 


Table 1. If the policyholder select the first op- 
_ ee EP Uo! ed De ee ae eee 
TABLE I. 

Month 1913 1914 1915 1916 
IGneatbiae Aeelod « J GeRIgrerare comand $1.00 $0.74 $0.28 $0.09 
February ...... > 2S an & 1.00 .69 26 .08 
VERON sc cfs co aiclenle 6 ss 0 sseie 1.00 .63 122 .05 
PATS = ve ac ¥,ys BS ooo oke Sale: ¢ 1.00 58 18 .07 
ROMY 26 GS RBIe oo 7.0i EEO IR 1.00 .66 al .20 
ULE OT ci sthorsl« Saat Mtn ost waetens 1.00 .65 als 12 
HUN -® eb. deo eeaaioe 0.90 - 62 10 10 
PRIS WS tote oe states 0 +: oe) «eons 19 bo Al: 07 
DEpteMDCL ee cise -s soc cee F ate: 40 13 .05 
WVOLODGL e smi etties sic is «0 sisieerse His 40 14 .03 
PMO MENIIDOI cicmtcisicas.¢ + eet apre a 4 (i! 09 14 0.015 
PGCOMBCY fo fasta atest « -iefeveterots 0.71 0.37 0.12 ve 


By the terms of the decree the in- 
_sured may elect one of the following 
options: 

1. He may maintain his policy in 
force by paying the difference between 
the gold value of all premiums paid and 
the actual value of these premiums as 
‘determined by the foregoing table. 
| 2. He may allow the difference to 
remain as a loan against his policy, 


tion, he will have a difference in pre- 
miums of $75.37 to pay in order to 
maintain his policy in force for the full 
amount. The company must also pay 
the adjustment in dividends amounting 
to $4.76. 

If the second option be chosen, then 
we see that $56.00 being the maximum 
loan value, there must be paid in cash 
$19.37, the amount by which the dif- 


cause the indebtedness of $75.37 against 
the policy greatly exceeds the maximum 
loan value as well as the single pre- 
mium required to purchase any extend- 
ed insurance. If, however, the policy 
provides for paid-up insurance, the 
amount to which the policyholder is 
entitled is $60.00 (0.544X119.00). 

If the policyholder neglect entirely to 
choose a method of adjusting his pol- 
icy to regular standing, he may be 
obliged either to have it lapsed for ex- 
tended or paid-up insurance as shown 
in the last paragraph, or to have it 
continued for $544.00 at an annual pre- 
mium of $17.99. In this case the divi- 
dends for the two years must be ad- 
justed to 8 per cent. of $17.99 for each 
year ($1.44), or $2.88, necessitating the 
payment of $2.36 over the $0.52 pre- 
viously paid in paper money. 

In case of the death of the insured 
before the expiration of his optional 
period, the company will be obligated 
by the provisions of the decree to pay 
the claim in full, less the difference in 
premiums on the standard-money basis 
and on the paper-money basis. 

Naturally there will be much confu- 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


covering Permanent and ‘otal Disability and Weekly 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combinaiicn That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


sion and not a little misunderstanding 
over the practical application of the 
different sections of the decree, and the 
Mexican government has wisely pro- 
vided for the adjudication of such by 
the Treasury Department, which is in 
direct charge of the Department of In- 
surance. 


The task of reconstruction in Mexico 
has been by no means an easy one, and 
during the laborious days of upbuild- 
ing it is best to use the simplest and 
withal most effective methods possible 
in the process of rehabilitation, and the 
government of Mexico is to be con- 
gratulated on having devised a method 
of adjusting life insurance policies 
which, while being accurate, is so 
shorn of technical phraseology and so 
easily applied as to be readily under- 
stood by most policyholders, and which 
seems to be the most practical means 
of conserving this great business of 
ours which, especially in the absence 
of savings banks, which are unknown 
institutions in Mexico, more than any 
other line of enterprise touches deeply 
the heartstrings of every family into 
which it has been introduced. 

It would seem advisable to the writ- 
er to provide in each policy for the 
payment of premiums and claims in 
standard money, thus avoiding the dis- 
aster which has befallen the companies 
operating in Mexico. The following 
clause could be inserted into the pol- 
icy conditions and would maintain the 
policy at an unchangeable value under 
all stresses and strains: ‘Premiums 
and the amount insured in this policy 
shall be payable in gold coin of the 
present legal standard of weight and 
fineness, or in the currency of the 
United States at the market value.” 

As a further proof of the practicabil- 
ity of the latter we need point merely 
to the recent rapid rise in the price of 
silver —Courtesy American Institute of 
Actuaries. 
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“VERMONT MEN’S MEETING 


Fredevick M. Corse, Russian Manager, 
New York Life Insurance Co., Guest 
of Association 


. The winter meeting of the Vermont 
Association of. Life Underwriters was 
held last week at the Van Ness House, 
Burlington, Vt. The guest of honor 
and speaker for the occasion was Fred- 
erick .M.- Corse, for fourteen years 
manager -of the New York Life Insur- 
ance.Co. in Russia. Mr. Corse was: at 
home in his visit to Burlington, as he 
was a.graduate of the University of 
Vermont .in-the class of 1889, and was 
for several years a member of the 
faculty and secretary of that body. Mr. 
Corse was also precentor at the College 
Street church of Burlington, and his 
friends. have a pleasant memory of his 
deep bass voice. 

A business. meeting of the associa- 
tion was held before the banquet. 

The officers of the Vermont Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters are W. R. 
Bliss, Burlington, president; Harry A. 
Butler; Burlington, vice-president; A. C. 
Mason, Rutland, secretary and Roger 
S. Pike, Rutland, treasurer. 


ADVICE OFA BANKER 


Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, chairman 
of board of the Chase National Bank, 
New York, says, “The potent factor, 
the all important factor in every busi- 
ness is the management. Would you 
insure the machine and not the man? 
By. every rule of prudence and conser- 
vation is not life insurance just as in- 
dispensable to credit as fire insur- 
ance?” 


BENEFIT NOVEMBER 
BUSINESS 

The Mutual Benefit Life advises its 
agents that for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1918, the company had an increase 
of $1,083,293 in amount of insurance 
paid for, as compared with November, 
1917. 


MUTUAL 


Canvassing and 
Closing in Canada 
(Continued from page 6) 


er $1,000 at once in case of death and 
in 20 years certainly, is not worth $1 
a week. 
Appeals to the, Best in a Man 

While showing the possibility of pay- 
ing the deposit, do not pretend that 
such.a payment is: far too easy. It is 
something that only far-sighted, pros- 
perous, successful men, who wish to 
leave solvent. estates, who love their 
wives and children, and who intend to 
make provision for their old-age, do, 
even if it does cost something. Let 
your prospect understand to which 
class you believe he belongs—the self- 


ish, narrow man, or the far-sighted, 
prosperous man. 
We: can best encourage a man to 


make wise financial plans by assuming 
that he intends to do so. Assume that 
he expects to prosper as the years ZO 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


. WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 
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on; that he is conservative, determined 
to play safe and not die nor reach old 
fers one definite certain life plan for: 
creating and preserving an estate, not 
by ‘speculative, reckless, spasmodic 
methods, but by the regular yearly pay- 
ment of money for a long period of 
years that will, with the greatest 
known human certainty, provide an es- 
tate whether he lives or dies. 

Forms of Competition 


Never allow yourself to be diverted. 
Most competition is merely diverting. 
Any prospect who can get you to dis- 
cussing some other company is side- 
tracking you from insuring his life. 
Generally speaking each individual 
case has to be treated according to the 
individual circumstances which may 
arise, and a great deal has to be done 
on the spur of the moment, when you 
are in the presence of your client. For 
this reason you should thoroughly. pre- 
pare yourself by having at your fingers’ 
ends all possible information regard- 
ing your company, its contracts, anid 
the general business of life assuzance. 
You must know what policy is appli- 
cable to-the circumstances of the pros- 
pect you are interviewing. 

“Closing the Deal 

The chief art and finesse of the sales- 
man are most necessary in closing the 
application. Thousands of isales are al- 
most daily spoiled by an inopportune 
question, manner, intonation or meth- 
od. Taking assurance costing money 
is often unpleasant for a man, who na- 
turally wants to avoid sacvifice. Make 
it easy for him. What you want is his 
assent; secure it in the miost tactful 
way possible. Make it hard or humil- 
jating for him to refuse. Never ask 
him to sign an application; “sign” has 
an offensive meaning to many. Ask if 
there is any reason why he should not 
have the benefit of vour proposition: 
or if he would not like to be sure of 
his wife’s comfort; or of the nayment 
of that mortgage; or of the education 
of his son or the continuation of his 
business. It is hard to answer these 
questions “No.” 

Make it Hard to Say No 

Ask if he knows of any reason why 
he could not get the policy if he want- 
ed it. If he would have any hesitation 
about being examined. If he would not 
like a larger amount than you have 
been discussing. 

Let him do the figuring with a pen. 
When a man has his pen in hand and 
is writing in one place, it-is then gen- 
erally easy, to have him put his signa- 
ture on the dotted line. 

Securing Courteous Treatment 

Virtually every customer has a con- 
science. If you are given a cold recep- 
tion, if you are suhiected to discour- 
teous treatment—WATT! Do not be in 
a. hurrv to leave. Tolerate il for a lit- 
tle while. Be gentlemanly with the 
client and in a few moments his con- 
science will come to vour rescue. He 
will suddenly realize that he has been 
unzentlemanly and unbusinesslike, ond 
vou will witness a comnlete reversal 
of his attitude toward vou. 

All the efforts in life whieh count 


UNDERWRITER 


are employed in meeting and overcom- 
ing opposition. The man who cannot 
conquer the despair of at times being 
considered a robber, nuisance and in- 
truder, will never make a success as a 
salesman. 


ica 
Aa STEVENS, &o 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


December 20, 1918 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


REAL MUTUALITY for 
nearly THREE-QUARTERS OF 
A CENTURY has characterized 
all Company activities to the ~ 
advantage and satisfaction of 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 


RIGHT AGENTS 


GOOD TERRITORY | 


still available for 
development by the 


cod sicene men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. P 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street | CHICAGO, ILL. 


Millions of Life Insurance 
Being Sold! 


By the Use of the SHANBACHER 
INHERITANCE TAX CHARTS 


In the closing of most of the hig lines to which 
the attention of the public has been directed dur- 
ing the past few months these charts have con- 


spicuously figured. 


Worth their “weight in gold” to every live life 


insurance agent. 


For information address 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


; 


Sales Agents 


105 William Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


December 20,°1918 


which he can do something. 


The average man has 
been canvassed and 
re-canvassed and prob- 
ably thinks he knows 
; ‘ quite a good deal 
about life insurance contracts, says R. 
W. Simpson, Great-West Life, Windsor, 
Ont., in “The Life Underwriters’ News.” 
As a-matter of fact he has a general 
idea that any life insurance policy is a 
thing for which he has to pay a certain 
amount annually, and the rest of 
the proposition is a very hazy gen- 
erality in his mind. ‘The big trouble 
with him is that the payment. of pre- 


Fitting the 
Policy to 
the Prospect 


-miums over a long term of years fills 
his thoughts to the exclusion of most 


of the other points. of any policy he 
has heard about. 

It has. been said that a human being 
is always interested in a thing with 
Almost 
every Man or woman wants something; 
wants to get rid of something, or- would 
like to make-some change in his or her 
situation, which, however, obligations or 
lack of money forbid’: There is a 
natural demand for life insurance in the 
circumstances of every man and a great 
many women. -It is therefore up to 
the solicitor to discover what that de- 
mand is in the case of the particular 
prospect that’ he is; or should be study- 
ing. It is also up to the solicitor to 
properly prescribe for that prospect’s 
needs. : ; . 

The diagnosis of your’ prospect will 
get many agents away from the bad 
habit of trying to interest the average 
prospect. with..the lowest premium 
policy which his company has to offer. 
On his ability to discover the particu- 
lar prospect’s need (sometimes press- 
ing, but more often unfelt or unformu- 
lated) ‘and his skill in prescribing the 
form of policy which will satisfy this 
need, depends his success in closing 
the prospect. _ 

“Tf the agent will appreciate and 
study the usual flexibility of life insur- 
ance, he will not find it difficult to fit 
a life policy to almost any one of the 
emergencies of every day business and 
social life,’ continued Mr. Simpson. “He 
will consequently enlarge his list of live 
prospects to undreamed of proportions, 
and the longer the list of what he 


considers live prospects, the more calls 


made with the determination to close 
business. Consequently more business 
is closed, for it is an accepted thing 
that, when a man calls on a prospect 
with a well defined reason for expect- 
ing to get the business, in the majority 
of cases that particular case is closed.” 
* * * 


Arthur S. Hamilton, 


Catclning So- secretary of the Mu- 
ciety Members tual Underwriter Co. 
When Young of Rochester, N. Y., 


=: read a paper on “Is 
Whole Life Family Insurance Desir- 
able?” in a talk before the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Life Underwriters 
this month. There are some rather in- 
teresting extracts, showing that these 
mutual societies are not overlooking 
Miany opportunities, but catch their 
members when young, if they can: 
. “J. M. Kirkpatrick, national president 
of the Knights and Ladies of :Security, 
ot Topeka, Kans., which has admitted 
over 7,000 juvenile members since the 
establishment of the department one 
year ago, states that early in the ex- 
perience he found that it was not satis- 
factory to depend entirely -upon the 
regular deputy to secure juvenile mem- 
Bers. As to the expense of the busi- 
ness, he mentioned that $3,000 had 
been saved out of the loading on the 
certificates. of the seven thousand. In 
each subordinate council of the society 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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a woman supervisor of juveniles has 
been selected. The plan ,has 
resulted in a most satisfactory 
growth. He told of a plan for recruit- 
ing juvenile members by entertain- 
ments. In Topeka, the home city of 
the society, free motion picture shows 
were. given and were attended by 
crowds of children, as many as five hun- 
dred being present at each. At first it 
was impossible to write certificates on 
the children, as they were not repre- 
sented by anyone capable of making a 
binding contract. It was advertised, 
then, that all children not holding cer- 
tifieates in the society must be ac- 
companied by their parents. In conse- 
quence, the mothers came along and 
as many as fifty were written at such 
a meeting. This instance is given in 
order that an idea may be conveyed of 
the original plans which may be fol- 
lowed in developing the field. 

“A prominent fraternalist believes 
that ten times as many parents will 
be brought into the organization 
through the children as children through 
the parents. The following states per- 
mit societies to write insurance on 
the children without restriction as to 
the membership of the parent in the 
society: Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oregon. 

“Tt is believed that, if any legislation 
is planned, the object should be to se- 
cure uniform action in the states, al- 
lowing co-operative associations to ex- 
tend their field to admit children, 
without regard to any insurance held 
by the parents. The provisions con- 
tained in the Whole Family Bill rela- 
tive to the segregation of funds and the 
creation of reserves to safeguard full 
ability to comply with the risk as- 
sumed by the organization would, of 


‘ecurse, be included in any plans formu- 


lated. The operation will require a 
well-developed department of solicitors 
trained for such work. It cannot be 
satisfactorily developed if merely car- 
ried On as a portion of the work of the 
regular solicitor. A juvenile policy 
written on the life of a child should 
mean an adult policy as soon as the 
proper age is reached. Such insurance 
has an educational value which should 
not be lost sight of. It may well be 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


[SE ES 
termed a recruiting ground for the fu- 
ture, and provided a systematic plan 
were put in force after the field is open- 
ed, the possibilities for the future are 
most alluring.” 


* * * 

When a_ wealthy 

What Income man is approached 
Will $10,000 In- on the life insur- 
surance Bring In? ance question, it is 
often found by the 

agent that he is carrying five or per- 
haps ten thousand dolla insurance. 
It is also found that he thinks he is 
carrying a large amount of insurance; 


possibly rather prides himself on the 
fact that he is carrying mor: 
men. — 

The agent should say to a man like 
this: “Mr. Jones, possibiy it never oc- 
curred to you to figure out just how 
much income that would bring to your 
wife and family in case of your death. 


Now, it is an absolute fact that your 
ten thousand dollars insurance, invest- 
ed at 6 per cent.,: will leave your wife 


and family a pittance of $1.64 per day. 
When we take into account the high 
cost of living in these times, and the 
fact that not more than 5 per cent. net 


What An Agent Wants 


A Company whose name, everywhere a household word, 
is his best introduction. Prestige is a door-opener, and age 


and size are impressive. 


Policies that are unexcelled. Big dividends. 


Strength 


and safety that need no demonstration. Unsurpassed ser- 
vice to policyholders—the thing that makes solid patrons 


out of first-time customers. 


The Oldest Company in America! Come with it and you 
will stay with it and it will stay with you. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


than most | 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. . ..$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
PONCIES Enter cins . »« 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of imsurance placed in 1917 
shots s Mateos TOE EN $791,060,002 
It. stood first in the world in gain 


in insurance in force in 1917 
SCCUIRD 0 UGA Aa eee ae $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917...:... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


can be safely guaranteed on money in- 
vested, I think you will realize that you 
are not carrying enough insurance.” 

The following is a table showing the 
amount realizable as daily income for 
the amounts of insurance usually car- 
ried, from one to ten thousand dollars, 
providing the amount is invested at 6 
per cent. interest. It is a good table to 
have by you for occasional use, but 
should not be used for an ordinary case 
where a man is only carrying a few 
thousands of insurance, and is not in 
@ position to carry a large amount. 


$ 1,000, daily income ..........., $0.16 
2,000, daily income .,........,, 32 
2,500, daily income ofoks Al 
3,000, daily income ......,..... 49 
4,000, daily income ..........,. .65 
5,000, daily income ............ 82 
7,000, daily income ..,,......... 1.15 
7,500, daily income ........,,. » 1.23 
10,000, daily income ........ nets el. O4 


* * * 


A former manager for the 


Bought Travelers was operated on 
As Well recently. While recovering 
As Sold he developed an infection 


in the foot. The doctors 
would not admit that the infection 
came from the operation, but they read- 
ily admitted that it required two more 
doctors to treat the foot, including the 
best orthopedist in his ‘State.  Alto- 
gether six doctors, several nurses, and 
the hospital took part in this drive on 
the bank account. In spite of all, the 
patient came out of the hospital smil- 
ing; and we judge that the explanation 
was to be found, in part at least, in the 
cryptic remark he made: “While I was 
selling accident and health insurance, 
I bought it.” 
os * s 
George H. Shephard, 
Machinist of the Detroit Agency 
Makes a Good of the Mutual Bene- 
Insurance Agent fit, was a machinist 
by trade before enter- 
ing the life insurance business and is 
one of the men who has made both 
his trade and his calling contribute to 
his education. His favorite policy is 
the ordinary life with the accelerative 
endowment option. In 1915 he ranked 
first in number of lives insured. 


GET A ROPE 


An insurance solicitor, who under- 
stands human nature, carries a tow 
rope in his car to pull automobilists 
out of trouble. He says he invariably 
lands them for an application. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


‘This is the first of five Christmas sea- 
sons since the American people with 
a whole heart uttered the age-old 
greeting—“A Merry Christmas!” 


In 1914 the black shadow had begun 
to hide our morning sun, and there 
were some who told us, that we too 
would be drawn into the war, and with 
unknowable results to ourselves, and 
they called upon the United States to 
arm and be ready. 

In 1915 our ship of state was 
sailing in troubled waters, and we be- 
gan to see that a death struggle be 
tween autocracy and democracy was be- 
ing enacted—and we were the greatest 
of all the democratic peoples! 

In 1916 died our first dead—and there 
were women and children among them, 
and the water was deep and cold:— 
Lusitania! a name that will bitterly 
live in American history. 

At last we knew that we should not 
escape, and that we must fight for free- 
dom, and pay a great price for its re- 
tention and supremacy, and in 1917 we 
plunged in and forthwith took our place 
beside the Allies, in withstanding the 
German beast. 

Early in 1918 was seen the greatest 
marvel in all the world’s long history 
of war—the taking of more than 
2,000,000 Americans across three thou- 
sand miles of ocean to the battlefields 
of Flanders and of France, together 
with untold varieties and quantities of 
equipment. 

Meantime our souls were sick with 
ever-renewed horrors, and furious with 
freshened rage because of what the 
German beast had done, and was doing, 
and when now they bellow across the 
ocean for bread,—elbowing aside those 
of the other lands whom they made 
breadless—can we forget? ‘These are 
the evil things that have made hollow 
and faint the “Merry Christmas” of 
these horror years. 

Now, however, the situation has been 
transformed. Ended are the workings 
of German kultur. The beast is cap- 
tive, and his keeper soon is to be tried 
by a high court of the nations for his 
unimaginable crimes. And that he may 


have a “place in the sun,” brief, and 
high as Haaman’s sca‘fold, is the fierce- 
ly ardent hope of the peoples he has so 
helnously wronged. 


The change from the hideous dark- 
ness to the light of breaking day—to 
whom shall the glory be given? Im- 
mortal glory be unto England and 
France and Belgium and Servia and 
Italy. But for them the unclean beast 
of the ages would have reached our 
shores, and not even Bryan’s “million 
soldiers over night’? could have stayed 
its havoc. Yes, the men of these na- 
tions, the living and the dead, and of 
poor siek Russia too,—and the heroic 
women of these nations—held back 
the horde through almost four years 
f terror and of death. 


We are not of those shallow braggarts 
who declare that America did it all— 
that only Americans can fight. And 
yet we write it down that to our own 
dear lard was given glory’s crown of 
crowns, for when came the most omi- 
nous hour of all the war, and it seem- 
ed as if Paris would be taken and the 
British be crowded to the Channel ports, 
then with the stride of an aroused 
giant did the men of America rush to- 
ward the beast, and beat him back, 
and trample him under foot, and make 
possible his utter defeat and present 
captivity—saved democracy, preserved 
freedom, and kept human decency from 
destruction, in that hell the German’s 
call “kultur.” 


And so at this Christmas season of 
1918 the hearts of our people are jo- 
cund. The dangers which our heroic 
yeung men have daily confronted have 
passed. No more of them will be 
wounded, no more of them will die in 
battle; and in due time those who have 
survived will be home with us again. 
But greater far than that, is the joy of 
this people that our loved country has 
been privileged to fulfill its destiny—it 
has been true to its history, by becom- 
ing the savior of the soul and the free- 
dom of humanity. 


Among the readers of this journal 
were some who, going to France as 
soldiers of the Republic, now are far 
beyond the stars. Honor evermore be 
theirs! For they have made the su- 
preme sacrifice in answering the su- 
premest call of service that mankind 
has ever known. 

To those whom they left we tender 
the tribute of sympathetic envy. May 
they be ‘sustained in their grief by the 
knowledge that ages yet unborn will be 
happy, because these dead did not die 
in vain. “Peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men’”—for that they fought and 
spent themselves, and its securing they 
have assured. The holy light of (Christ- 
mas will therefore bless these stricken 
homes. : 

To the numerous body of our read- 
ers, in the United States, in noble Cana- 
da, and wherever they may be, we 
come, by these presents and in this is- 
sue, with the old, old greeting—"A 
Merry \Christmas!” 

The great allied fraternities of insur- 
ance have zealously borne a potent 
part in the war work done at home. 
They will have a mighty part to do in 
the days of reconstruction that lie just 
ahead. “Just ahead!’—for the war is 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


JAMES M. DICKHY 


James M. Dickey, who thas been 
transferred to Philadelphia from Erie, 
Pa., by the Mutual Life, is one of the 
most successful life insurance men in 
the State and is active in civic affairs 
in Hrie. When news that he was to 
leave the city, reached the ‘Erie Daily 
Times,’ that paper printed an entire 
column about Mr. Dickey. The Mutual 
Life’s manager came to Erie in 1902. 
He did nearly half a million dollars his 
first year, anid at the end of 1917, the 
agency was in the three million dollar 
class. His work has attracted consid- 
erable favorable attention in life insur- 
ance. In his new ‘territory, Mr. Dickey 
will also have the southern half of New 
Jersey. Among other duties, Mr. 
Dickey was chairman of the exemption 
board in his district; he managed four 
Red Cross campaigns, and his friends 
predict that he will te successful in 
Philadelphia. 

e * 

Clarence Axman, editor of The East- 
ern Underwriter, sailed on Saturday 
for France on the “Chicago.” He will 
be a member of the staff of the United 
Press Association, covering the. Peace 
Conference proceedings and will be 
gone about six weeks, after which he 
will return to New York to resume his 
duties on The Hastern Underwriter. 

* * * 

Clarence C. Miller, who succeeds 
Plimpton & Bunting, as general agents 
of the Penn Mutual Life at Boston, en- 
tered the life insurance business as an 
office boy in the agency of James T. 
Phelps & Co. who were state agents 
for the National Life of Vermont in 
1897. In 1899 he began his career as a 
life insurance salesman, paying for 
$52,500 of business. He paid for a con- 
stantly increasing volume until, for the 
year 1909, his production was $433,000 
with the National Life of Vermont, 
and ranked as agent No. 1; at the same 
time he paid for $200,000 in outside 
companies. That year he was appoint- 
ed superintendent of agents for the 
James T. Phelps & Co. agency. He 
has averaged better than $500,000 per 
year personal production for the last 
ten ‘years. In 1913 the was made a 
member of the firm of J. T. Phelps & 
Co. On Jan. 1, 1915, he joined Wm. 
Morton Bunting as partner in the firm 
of Plimpton & Bunting, general agents 


over, peace has come, and victory is 
ours: Therefore again—“‘A ‘Merry, 
Merry Christmas!’—and, “‘God bless 
us all,’ said Tiny Tim.” 


of the Penn Mutual Life at Boston, and 
so continued up to the time of Capt. 
Bunting’s decease. Mr. Miller is an ac- 
tive association worker, having been 
secretary of the [Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association, chairman of its ex- 
ecutive committee, vice-president and, 
president. In 1914 he was president of 
the New England Congress of Life Un- 
derwriters. 
* * * 

Joseph Chapman, vice-president of 
the Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, in addressing the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents last week, 
made the following interesting state- 
ment: 

“Up in the Northwest they are con- 
ducting a school—I learned this the 
other day—where they are training 
salesmen to go out amd trade the 
farmers out of their liberty bonds. The 
idea has gone out that the ‘suckers’ 
have more money in America today 
than they have ever had since the his- 
tory of the world, and it is the busi- 
ness of somebody to get it away from 
them; and they are actually conducting 
schools where they ttrain salesmen to 
zo out and sell bogus stock to these 
farmers and get their bonds away from 
them. A very conservative estimate 
has been made by thosie who are in a 
position to know in the Northwest, that 
in the states of Montana, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota, alone,.farmers have 
been separated from $25,000,000 of their 
liberty Joan bonds, and that by the 
time. the next issue comes along in 
April, if something is not done to stop 
it, they will be cheated out of $75,000,- 
000 more of their Government bonds.” 

* * * 

R. Perry Shorts, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance, has been in charge of organiza- 
tions comprising over 900 men in con- 
nection with the Saginaw County War 
Board, and is proud of the showing 
made by his county, which stood No. 
4 in the United States for the Third 
Liberty Loan. Saginaw has gone far 
over the top in every campaign, in one 
instance as high as 400 per cent. of its 
quota, and his work was such that the 
state organization recently appointed 
him chairman of a district—thirteen 
counties—for the United War Work 
Campaign. The result of his careful 
preliminary work and _ organization 
plan, followed up with the usual sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm that character- 
izes his methods, was that every one 
of these counties went over the top 
with an average of 50 per cent. over 
subscription. 

The State Chairman when writing 
Mr. Shorts in appreciation of his work 
said, “There was no other district, 
county or city in Michigan which 
handled the campaign so effectively 
and successfully.” 


COC Eee eee 
STULL 


NEW INSURANCE 
TAXES NAMED 


The finance committee of the 
United States Senate has adopt- 
ed new taxes on insurance of 
various sorts, including fire, 
marine and casualty. In place 
of 1 cent on each dollar of pre- 
miums on these policies as fixed 
by the House, the Senate com- 
mittee voted into the bill the fol- 
lowing rates of tax: On fire in- 
surance, 1% per cent. of the pre- 
mium paid; on marine insur- 
ance, 1% per cent.; on policies 
covering inland transportation, 
1% and 2% per cent. on export 
policies. On casualty, fidelity, 
burglary, plate glass and similar 
insurance, 1144 per cent. 
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Suburban Exchange 
Situation Cleared 


FIREMEN’S OF N. J. REINSTATED 


Company Has Paid Fine for Purely 
Technical Violation of Rules of 
Exchange Last May 


The Firemen’s, of Newark, has paid 
its fine for a technical violation of the 
rules of the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange and has been reinstated as 
a member of that body. : 


This action of the Firemen’s ends a 
situation which has been embarrassing 
to the Suburban Exchange and to 
the agents in the jurisdiction of 
that organization. The action of the 
Exchange dropping the Firemen’s from 
membership was taken last May when 
similar action’ was also taken against 
four other companies. The differences 
with the other companies were adjus*- 
ed to the satisfaction of the Exchange 
some time ago. 

Because the other company affilia- 
tions of the Firemen’s and the rules 
of the Exchange, the continued non- 
. membership of that company worked 
a considerable hardship on the agents 
o: that and other companies. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the Exchange, an 
agent of the Firemen’s was technically 
in violation of the rules while that 
company continued outside the Ex- 
change whereas he was not molested 
by the rules if he represented one of 
the subsidiaries of the Firemen’s. 


The violation of the rules of the Ex-~ 


change for which the Firemen’s was 
fined was technical only and resulted 
through no fault of the company, 
which therefore protested until now 
the payment of the fine. 


COOPER MAKES CHANGE 


New Jersey Special of Commercial 
Union & Palatine To Join New 
Hampshire Fire 


W. E. Cooper, now special agent for 
the Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany, and the Palatine Insurance Com- 
pany, in the New Jersey field, has re- 
signed his connection with those com- 
panies, to take effect January lst. On 
that date Mr. Cooper becomes special 
agent of the New Hampshire Fire in 
the same territory. 

Mr. Cooper covered the New York 
suburban territory and a part of Con- 
necticut for the Phenix of London be- 
‘fore going with the Commercial Union. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


LESS OPPOSITION SHOWN 


Indications That New General Agent 
Rule for Automobile Lines Will 
Prove Acceptable 


. 


Following the annual meeting of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference in Chicago, opinions were 
very much mixed regarding the work- 
ability of the new general agent rule. 
There were not a few strong intima- 
tions by members that they might find 
it impossible to abide by the rule and 
remain in the Conference. 

It would appear now that opposition 
to the rule has in a measure spent it- 
self and there is being shown a dis- 
position to seek modifications of the 
points giving most concern, rather then 
opposing them in toto. 

The. situations in Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston are being handled 
by committees. There is also a com- 
mittee working on the general field 
and the rate committee iis busy on the 
new rate schedule, which will be framed 
along lines already explained in The 
Hastezn Underwriter. The Chicago sit- 
uation is being worked out with a 
minimum of trouble. This’ was to be 
expected, as it was in the West that 
the new agent rule originally had the 
most supporters. 


DIVIDES N. Y. TERRITORY 


Fireman’s Fund Appoints Eastern and 
Western Special Agents Succeed- 
ing Late Charles Dosser 


The Wireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 
of San Francisco, has divided its New 
York State territory which has been 
supervised ‘by the late Charles Dosser 
as state agent. Mr. Dosser’s recent 
death was reported by The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

George F. Tompkins, who for several 
years has been special agent of the 
Commercial Union for Eastern New 
York State, has resigned as of Janu- 
ary 1 and on that date he will become 
special agent for the same territory 
for the Fireman’s Fund. 

L. L, Webster, who, for a number of 
years, has been travelling Western 
New York for the Fireman’s Fund from 
Syracuse in conjunction with Mr. Dos- 
ser, has been appointed special agent 
for the same territory and will continue 
to make his headquarters at Syracuse. 


REPRESENTING ATLANTIC CITY 

The John E. King Company, Inc., will 
represent the Atlantic City Fire in New 
York as general agent. That company 
has just entered the state. 


THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 
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THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AKTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and: wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN > 


Binding Contracts 
Companies maintaining 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


“‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Assets 
Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus . 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Companies Take Hold 
of Theft Problem 


MEETING HELD 


PHILADELPHIA 


Charles K. Yungman Heads Committee 
to Co-operate With Authorities— 
Gang Leader Explains System 


Charles K. Yungman, of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, heads 
the committee of company representa- 
tives which will co-operate with the 
authorities in the prosecution of the 
automobile thieving gangs that have 
been so active in Philadelphia. ‘Be- 
sides Mr. Yungman there are on the 
ecmmittee C. E. Porter of the Commer- 
cial Union, H. R. Clough of the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford, W. Y. ‘Crowell, 
Pennsylvania Fire and W. HE. Chapman, 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange. 

The companies have manifested a 
wholesome interest in the work of 
cleaning up Philadelphia. Sixty of them 


were represented at a meeting in Phila- 
delphia this week to consider joint ac- 
tion in furtherance of the investigation 
of automobile theft frauds. 


“Everybody Was Crooked” 


A start has been made toward a pos- 
sible solution of the elimination of the 
thieves through the arrest of Emil L. 
Podolin, a Philadelphia attorney, who 
had a thieving system which he boast- 
ea was “100 per cent. safe.” Podolin’s 
plans are said to have been made 
known to the police through F. K. Sny- 
der, who for three months made da-ly 
reports on the actions of the gang, with 
which he had been authorized to asso- 
ciate for the purpose of gaining infor- 
mation. 

‘Podolin claimed that his system was 
fool proof “because it incriminated 
everybody and nobody would squeal.” 
According to him the garage people got 
stolen cars, the gang got paid for tak- 
ing the cars, the owners got their in- 
surance, “Everybody in the deal was 
crooked,” bragged Podolin. 

Attorney Emil L. Podolin when ar- 
rested in Philadelphia, explained in de- 
tail that his organization for robbing 
insurance companies by stealing cars to 
order had three ways of making money 
besides the branch business of staging 
fake house burglaries to order for peo- 
ple who carried burglary insurance: 

“The way things are today,’ said Podolin, 
“vou have to do things on a systematic and 
efficient basis. You know to do it persistent- 
ly. You have to go for the business, models 
(meaning stolen cars), separately and legiti- 
mates separately. And go after them right 


and pull off one or two every week. If you 
don’t it is because you don’t go at it. 


Meeting Car Owners 


“Wow, you understand the first proposition. 
All you have to do is to get acquainted with 
people who have automobiles. You drive 
around in your own car and you meet the 
people at the garages and the service station. 
When you have a machine you meet people 
who have machines. You get together with 
them in a hundred ways. First thing you 
know, you meet a fellow who has trouble with 
his car and he gets mad and says: ‘I wish 
somebody would take the d—— car away.’ 
That’s natural. All you have to say then is 
that you have a friend who knows a party 


who can arrange it to have his automobile 
taken away so he gets his insurance. Four 
out of five will take you up on that. It is 


absolutely safe for them. They don’t know 
who steals their car. The boys who take the 
cars don’t know the owner and can’t identify 
them, +4 
“The second proposition is to sell the cars 
as legitimate cars. The ordinary used car 
house is a fraud, even those big ones. They 
will fix the car to make it look decent and 
run decent. Say this car was originaNy $1.100, 
It is only about a year or two old and they 
will sell it for $600. They guarantee the me- 
chanical equipment but on the bill of sale 
they put down ‘as is.’ You buy the car and 
if there is anything goes wrong, there is not 
a d— thing to right it. Now we give a 
guarantee for three months the same as a new 
ear, if you buy a Packard from the factory, 
you only get three months’ guarantee. That’s 
how we get them. We repair them free of 
charee if anything goes wrong. 
“The third proposition, of course, is to sell 
- legitimate cars to become models (to be stolen) 


later, and you have to be very careful. It 
is sometimes feasible to sell a man a legiti- 
mate car; I have one or two I have done it 
with. They come around in one or two months. 
‘How do you like the car?’ you ask. He says: 
‘The carburetor gives trouble,’ or something 
like that, and I will say: ‘Ef can fix it and 
probably make you $100 on it.’” 


Endless Chain 


All three propositions of course, 
formed part of an endless-chain system. 
Even if a man bought a car from the 
gang under the delusion that it was an 
honest second hand car and not a 
stolen car, if he discovered that he had 
been cheated and had bought a broken- 
down piece of machinery ready for the 
junk-pile, he would be in the proper 
frame of mind to get even by having 
the car stolen, so he could collect his 
insurance money. 


HUDSON READY TO START 


New York Department Grants License 
—T. Y. Brown & Co. Appointed 
Metropolitan Managers 


T. Y. Brown & Co., have heen ap- 
pointed metropolitan managers of the 
Hudson Insurance Co., which was 
granted a license this week by the 
New. York Insurance Depazttment. An- 
drews & Evans have been appointed 
Brooklyn agents of the company. 

The capital of the Hudson is $500,- 
000 and the surplus $1,000,000. J. M. 
Wennstrom, United States manager of 
the Svea and of the Christiania Gen- 
eral, will manage the Hudson also. 


CHANGES. IN SUN OFFICE 


United States Secretary A. M. Thor- 
burn, of the Sun, of London, will ve- 
tire within a short time to devote his 
attention to his brokerage business. 
George E. Mead, general manager of 
the Sun, at London, will retire Decem- 
ber 31. He will be succeeded by F. 
White, sub-manager, who arrived from 
London this week to select a succes- 
sor to United States Manager J. J. 
Guile. Mr. White is to be succeeded 
by William W. Otter-Barry, who has 
been assistant secretary in. London. 


“TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA, 


EORGIA HOME OF GA. 
nager, ROCHESTER 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1918 

Pee e cette cree eee ee + + 91,250,000.00 
Net Surplus. . ccc cis wires et ae me, Oe Ome 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,634,971.20 


Cash Capital 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


“'N KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


WOLFE SUCCEEDS KING 


Former Norfolk Local Agent Becomes 
Special Agent of Niagara for 
Western New York 


Albert S. Wolfe, for a number of years 
a local agent at Norfolk, Va., has been 
appointed special agent of the Niagara 
Fire for Western New York State as of 
January 1 succeeding James S. King, 
who on December 1 was appointed 
special agent of the Niagara for New 
Jersey succeeding James Westervelt, 
resigned. Mr. Wolfe will make his 
headquarters at Rochester. Mr. King 
has already established his new head- 
quarters at 20 Clinton St., Newark. 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


Renresented at 
95 William Street, 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, 447 John—588 Elizabeth 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistan\ Secretary 


THE HANOVER 


F IRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
arement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES. 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Peeligol eA Dee lL *P AiceiaeA 
ADEQUATE ) . 
‘Peticics | CLARENCE A. KROUSE €,GO™g | <a) ee 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


' PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 
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‘The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals has decided a case, growing 
out of the Black Tom explosions; sav- 
ing large sums to insurance com- 
panies, and placing direct responsi- 
bility for negligence of a common Car- 
rier. The case is that of the New Jer- 
sey Fidelity & Plate Glass against the 
Lehigh Valley. 

The New Jersey F. & P. G. obtained 
a judgment for the sum of $23,687.37, 
as compensation for the damages al- 
leged to have been sustained by it, in 
replacing certain glass, which the 
plaintiff was under a legal duty to re- 
place, and which was broken in vari- 
ous buildings located in Jersey City 
and neighboring cities, as the result of 
an explosion, at one of the Jersey City 
terminals of the defendants along the 
Hudson River, at an early hour in the 
morning of July, 1916. 

The decision, written 
Kalisch, reads: 

“The defendant introduced no evi- 
dence. The undisputed facts in the 
case are that at the time of the ex- 
plosion the defendant had in its posses- 
sion and gathered together on its pier 
and for several days prior thereto, 
thirty-eight cars of an average holding 
capacity of not less than 60,000 pounds 
oi explosives. These cars were load- 
ed to their full capacity with this 
extra-hazardous material, and in the 
aggregate contained more than two 
million pounds of explosives. Eleven 
of these cars contained 600,000 pounds 
of trinitrotoluol, known as a very high 
and dangerous explosive. The effect 
of the explosive was the loss of human 
lives and widespread destruction and 
devastation of property. Where the 
cars had been standing, the force of 
the explosion produced a crater which 
was 375 feet long, 220 feet wide and 
ten to twelve feet in depth. 

“The proof tends to show that the 
origin of the explosion was a fire, 
which started at or near the ammuni- 
tion cars and was first discovered by 
a watchman in the employ of a de- 
tective agency, who notified an em- 
ployee of the defendant; that the de- 
fendant had in its employ four or five 
watchmen who had manifold duties to 
perform on the inside of the various 
warehouses and storage rooms of the 
defendant company, to care for a grain 
elevator and the machinery around it, 
to look after the boilers in the various 
buildings and to keep the fires going 
and the steam up; to look after a crane 
on the premises and the machinery 
around it, etc. 

Unbelievable Carelessness 


“There was also testimony tending 
to establish that the piers and yard 
were approachable from the river and 
land sides, and that on occasions per- 
sons would come from the street and 
from the boats and gather and sit upon 
the deck until driven off by the watch- 
man. 

“Moreover it appears that this vast 
quantity of high explosives was stored 
in proximity to the habitations and 
businesses of a million human beings 
whose lives and properties were there- 
by exposed to a risk of unusual 
danger. ; 

“The first court of the plaintiff's 
complaint was predicated on a nui- 
sance but that was eliminated by the 
trial judge and, therefore, need not be 
considered. 

“The second court alleged a failure 
to exercise proper care in watching 
and guarding explosives, extinguishing 
and controlling fires, etc.; in employ- 
ing a sufficient number of watchmen 


by Judge 


Companies Win An Important 
Decision In A Black Tom Case 
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and guards; in furnishing sufficient 
fire fighting apparatus; in storing, 
handling and disposing of the, ex- 
plosives; in keeping in repair suffi- 
cient means of communication with the 
fire and police departments; and in giv- 
ing notice to the fire department at 
once. 

“Taking up for consideration first, 
the question whether the trial judge 
erred in refusing to grant a non-suit or 
to direct a verdict for the defendant, 
our conclusion is that he did not. 

“The legal rule as to the degree of 
eare resting upon individuals or com- 
panies who maintain agencies which 
are dangerous to human life, is well ex- 
pressed at page 454, by Chief Justice 
Magie, in Newark Electric Light Co. 
v. McGilvery, 62 N. J. L., where he 
says: ‘Such companies using in busi- 
ness wires to carry a subtle and in- 
visible power highly dangerous to life, 
must, although authorized to stretch 
such wires along poles in public high- 
ways, exercise a very high degree of 
care for the safety of those who may 
be thereby exposed to danger.’ By 
consensus of opinions of text writers 
on the law of negligence and of judi- 
cial decisions, high degree of care 
means nothing more than that degree 
of care commensurate with the risk of 
danger. 

“Whether the defendant had exer- 
cised that degree of care commensurate 


WANTED — Fire Insurance Company Agency 


We have represented the N. W. National Insurance Co. 
in this city for over twenty years. Have opening for 


another company. 


SECURITY AGENCY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


with the risk of danger arising from 


the accumulation of the vast quantity 
of high explosives upon its premises, in 
cars which stood in close proximity to 
each other, was clearly a jury ques- 
tion. 

“Under the pleading and proof in the 
cause the jury was warranted in tak- 


ing into consideration the exposed con- 


dition of the premises where the cars 
containing the explosives stood, the 
possibility of their being tampered 
with or set on fire by truders or 
through the carelessness of workmen 
employed by the defendant in and 
about the premises; and might proper- 
ly, have -found that the number of 
watchmen employed by defendant 
to guard this great quantity of high 
explosives against such happenings was 
inadequate; or that the watchmen had 


been negligent in the performance of 
their duties in failing to discover the 
fire before it was too iate to prevent 
the disaster which followed; or that 


the defendant was neglizent in failing 
to provide adequate app 
the fire; or in failing to 


tus to fight 
give notice of 


Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’l Mér. 
INGRAM & LERGH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Great American 
Susurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$96,971,238.06 


STATEMENT, JANUARY IST 1918, 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927,269.9 1 


NET SURPLUS 


8,527,719.3 1 
$89.22 


23,454, 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1917 


HAD THE SECURITIES BEEN TAKEN AT THE VALUES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF STATE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS THE ASSETS AND SURPLUS 
WOULD EACH BE INCREASED BY $2,321,032.00 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Galiforuia 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & GO., Gen’l Asts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


the fire as soon as discovered to the 
fire department. 

“It is wholly of no importance 
whether or not the pleader accurately 
stated the legal duties devolving upon 
the defendant, arising from the facts 
averred in the eomplaint, Chief Jus- 
tice Beasley in Breese v. Trenton Horse 
R. R. Co., 52 N. J. L., at page 251, 
quotes with approval the legal rule ap- 
propriate thereto, as laid down by Ad- 
dison, in his work on Torts: ‘The de- 
cisions, observed Lord Campbell, show 
that the allegation of duty in a declara- 
tion is in all cases immaterial, and 
ought never to be introduced, for, if 
the particular facts set forth raise the 
duty, the allegation is unnecessary, 
and, if they, do not, it will be unavail- 
ing. If the particular facts stated in 
the declaration do not raise the duty, 
it cannot be established by other facts 
not stated. The declaration, therefore, 
must stand or fall by the facts stated. 
Negligence creates no cause of action 
unless it expresses or establishes some 


breach of duty.’ 2’ Add. Torts, para- 
graph 1338. 
“The complaint, in this case, test- 


ed by this legal rule, is sufficient. It 
sets out facts which upon proof there- 
of laid a proper basis for a finding by 
a jury that the defendant was negli- 
gent. 

“The chief insistence o 
is that the trial judge 
the jury to find negligence on any 
theory properly inferable from the 
facts set forth in the complaint, but 
that the jury was permitted to find 
negligence on a theory arising out of 
matters not set forth in the complaint. 
To state the appellant’s proposition con- 
cretely it is that the issue submitted 
to the jury upon which its verdict was 
based was not presented by the plead- 
ings. In support of this assertion 
ecunsel of appellant point to the fact 
that under a regulation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a com- 
mon carrier is required to place on a 
car containing explosives a placard 
which. shall contain the word ‘Ex- 
plosives,’ printed in red, and amongst 
other things this: ‘Keep fire away,’ al- 
so to be printed in red ink. And that 
another regulation required such car- 
rier having in custody such explosives 
to guard against unauthorized persons 
having access to such explosives. That 
with those regulations in view the trial 
judge charged the jury as follows: 

Now, gentlemen, the regulations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, as I have said, 
are’ controlling and exclusively controlling 
upon this subject; and in respect to matters 


where’ the regulations have been adopted I 
ch:'rge you that the duty of the company was. 


the appellant 
lid not permit 


in the transportation of explosives, to exercise 
care commensurate with the risk, and that the 
company will be liable for damages resulting 
from the failure to exercise such care. 


“Tt is to be observed that the trial 
judge despite the regulations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, im- 
posed no greater burden upon the de- 
fendant as to the measure of care to 
be exercised by it in respect to the 
custody of the explosives than is re- 
quired at common law, and by the set- 
tled law of this state. 

“The assumption of appellant’s coun- 
sel that an issue was injected into 
the case not warranted by the plead- 
ings plainly arises from confounding 
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Companies Pushing 
Fire Specialties 


REPLACE WAR PREMIUMS 


TO 


Insurance Company of North America 
Issues Series of Circulars Showing 
Necessity for Cover 


Fire companies are beginning to 
show additional activity in pushing the 
various specialties of that pranch of 
the business as the premiums from war 
lines continue to decline. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America has been among the leaders 
in this direction and this week issued 
a series of circulars, each bearing the 
slogan “Who Pays?”, which set forth 
the necessity for the various forms of 


coverage and should be of great assist- 
ance to the local agents. 
Use and Occupancy 

The circular issued ‘by the Insurance 
Company of North America on use and 
occupancy insurance is as follows: 

“You know J. Dexter Jones. Per- 
haps you made the mistake he did. If 
you have—there is yet time to correct 
hee 

“J. Dexter Jones was the owner of a 
well established—profitable business, 
built after many years of toil and al- 
most super-human eifort. 

“Rire came when he least expected 
it—so badly damaging his plant that he 
was forced to look about for new 
quarters— 

“The Jones plant was insured against 
fire of course, but J. Dexter Jones’ first 
mistake was in not increasing the in- 
surance to cover the increased valua- 
tion of his property. Right there was 
a serious discrepancy between the cost 
of rebuilding and the insurance money 
due him— 

“But that was not all—and by 20 
means the most serious part of his 
loss— 

“Fis business was gone temporarily— 

“Profits had shut off automatically— 
while taxes, fixed charges—salaries of 
skilled help he could not afford to lose 
—would continue during this interrup- 
tion to his business— 

“Hquipment would cost more—there 
would be delays in getting started— 

“So J. Dexter Jones used all of his 
surplus—he mortgaged everything he 
owned and borrowed wherever he could 
—to meet the disaster that had befallea 
him— 

“Use and occupancy insurance would 
have prevented this embarrassing 
situation—at a cost to him that prob- 
ably would not have equalled his fire 
insurance premium— 

“Here is the protection a Use and 
Occupancy policy would have given 
him— 

“Against loss of:— 

“1. Net profits which would or might 
reasonably have been earned but for 
the fire. 

“2. Taxes and ground or other rent. 

. Interest on notes and bonds. 

“4 Salaries and directors’ fees. 

“5. Royalties for machinery and pro- 
cesses payable whether operating or 
not. , 
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“6. Wages of foreman and skilled 
help that could not be laid off. 

“7 Cost of lighting, heating, watch- 
man and maintenance consistent with a 
state of idleness. 

“8 Other fixed charges, or special 
expense items which cannot be discon- 
tinued during a suspension of opera- 
tion. 

“And Use and Occupancy Protection 
can be secured in connection with your 
Tornado, Explosion and Sprinkler Leak- 
age policies as well as your Fire policy. 

“In the dark hour—after the fire, 
wouldn’t it be a consolation to know 
that—this most serious of all losses 
had been anticipated and covered? 

“May we tell you more about the Use 
and Occupancy Form?” 

Sprinkler Leakage 

The company’s circular on sprinkler 
leakage insurance reads: 

“Mechanical perfection is unattain- 
able and the human unit is by no Means 
infallible. Hence the possibility of 
damage to your sprinkler system 
through either accident or mechanical 
defect. 

“Sprinkler Leakage Insurance is a 
necessary protection wherever sprink- 
ler systems are in use; for damage re- 
sulting from an accidental discharge of 
water can be covered in no other way. 

“Discharge of water may be brought 
about by any one of the following con- 
ditions: 

The pipes may freeze and burst. 

Supply tanks may collapse. 

A sprinkler head may be defective. 

The building may settle and injure 
the piping. 

Careless workmen 
sprinkler heads. 

A belt may slip or break. 

Excessive water pressure—and 
water hammer. 

Corrosion of fusible link. 

Vibration of machinery, etc. 

“And frequently a great deal of dam- 
age may be done before the leak is 
discovered or can be turned off by day 
workers or watchman. 

“The dauger is an ever-present one. 

“The cost of sprinkler leakage protec- 
tion is slight, the coverage broad, and 
the degree of security is worth many 
times the cost.” 


may knock 


O’GORMAN ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Newark Insurance Society Selects W. 
.§. Naulty Chairman of Executive 
Committee 


Robert O’Gorman has been elected 
president of the Fire Insurance Society 
of Newark, N. J. Wm. A. Hall is vice- 
president; W. R. Pruden, second vice- 
president, and Lockwood M. Seely, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The retiring officers ave Frank B. 
Heller, president, and Thomas C. Mof- 
fatt, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The new executive committee is com- 
posed as follows: W. S. Naulty, chair- 
man; George P. Enke, W. C. Horton, 
John J. Berry, Stewart C. Smith, M. 
J. Price, Julius Proehl, Rutherford B. 
H. Stell, Robert O’Gorman. 


ALBANY FIELD CLUB MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Albany 
Field Club will be held ‘to-night at Keel- 
er’s Hotel, Albany. 


Special Agent Wanted 


Young man about thirty years of age, to travel New York State as 


Special Agent for Fire Insurance Co. 


Rochester. 


Preferable to live in Syracuse or 


1 Should have thorough knowledge of Fire Underwriting, of 
progressive personality and unquestioned character. 


One with exten- 


sive Local Agency experience might qualify. Please state age, schooling, 
home responsibilities, experience for past ten years, references and 


salary expected to start. 


Address “SPECIAL AGENT” 
Care of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


December 20, 1918 


UNDERWRITER 


~ AKTNA (FIRE) 


HARTFORD, CONN,, U.S.A. 
gai Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. 


A Good Company 
to Represent 


“We want to be loyal to 

the local agents as well as 

loyal to our Country and 
Government.” 


“America Fore” 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 
Cash Capital ..........0ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS, President _ 
Managing Branch Offices, 


Home Office 
80 MAIDEN LANE SAN FRANCISCO, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. Loyalty is their 
watchword - service their forte. 
Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
the ammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. | They are the 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
accumulation. It is an army whichis 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
in times ofpeace. The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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December 20, 1918 


OUNDED '295 


‘ 1792 


Insurance Company of 


THE EASTERN 


1918 


NORTH AMERICA 


126th ANNUAL STATEMENT . 


Cash Capital 


PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes ....... 
Reserve for Sundries 


The Oldest American 


Surplus .... 
Stock Insurance Company 


TOTAL 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 
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aah getee ee Te deere sec cecwiercis cies asine «$20,407 242.06 
Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 


Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Regis tered Mail. 
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The director General of Railroads, 
in his General Order No. 24 of April 
30, 1918, to all railroads under Federal 
control, instructed them not to renew 
expiring fire insurance policies on rail- 
road property under Federal control, 
and not to take out any insurance pol- 
icies upon such property. However, it 
was not necessary, aS a war measure, 
for the government to take all of the 
railroads, so with the so-called “Short 
Lines” and those roads for which poli- 
cies have not yet expired (some of 
which had just been issued for three 
years before the order was issued), we 
‘have managed to keep busy. 


Government control has made. great 
changes in organization and operation 
of our railways. Many believe govern- 
ment ownership will be adopted. Gov- 
ernment ownership of railways means 
government monopoly of railways. The 
railways are the largest purchasers of 
coal, iron, steel, and lumber. We can- 
not establish a permanent government 
monopoly of railways without produc- 
ing profound effects upon the business 
of all the concerns of which the rail- 
ways are the largest customers. The 
adoption of government ownership of 
railways would establish a precedent 
for the adoption of government owner- 
ship of other public utilities. In brief, 
the logical and unavoidable result of 
the adoption of government ownership 
of railways would be the acquisition by 
the government of so many other jn- 
dustries that we would soon be em- 
parked on a wholesale policy of state 
socialism. Recent facts demonstrate 
that the people are opposed to such 
undertaking by the government, and 
we have reason to believe that the 
roads will be returned to private 
éwners within the period stipulated by 
Congress, namely, twenty-one months 
after declaration of peace. 


So, let us look into the future and 
prepare to meet it; now is the time to 
formulate our plans. The market for 
underwriting railroad risks, while 
greatly hampered during the past seven 
months, is still intact, and when the 
roads are returned to private owners, 
the insurance companies are and will 
be in a position to take care of rail- 
road risks that may be offered. The 
roads will be badly in need of insur- 
ance protection, and our agents should 
start now to work out some plan of pro- 
cedure to get their shave of this busi- 
ness. 


Past Year’s Experience 


The Railroad Risk Department, as an- 
nounced in “The Hartford Agent’ for 
July, 1917, was established by the Com- 
pany for the prompt and efficient hand- 
ling of such business as-may be placed 
by agents of the Company. Our ex- 
perience during the past fifteen months 


Steam Railroad Insurance 


By C. B. Edwards, Superintendent, 
Railway Risk Department, Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Copyright, 1918, by Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Reprinted By Permission of ‘‘Hartford Agent’ 
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leads us to believe that our agents 
either overlooked the announcement 
above referred to, or failed to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered. 
Inquiries were received from some 
agents for quotations on this class of 
business and schedules have been writ- 
ten for them, but railzvoad business 
written for agents has represented a 
very small percentage of the total vol- 
ume. We see no reason why agents 
should not go after this business, es- 
pecially where the general railroad of- 
fices are located in their home towns. 
In this way, they have an opportunity 
to get acquainted with the officials in 
charge and a little solicitation properly 
dizected will sometimes land the busi- 
ness. 


This Department was established to 
help you and all inquiries for informa- 
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Capital Stock, all cash 


serve, Legal Standard 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 
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Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, 
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Unsettled Losses and other Claims.. 


Total Assets January 1, 1918........ 


F, D. Layton, Secretary 
S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


$2,000,000.00 

Re-insurance Re- 

11,073,438.19 
2,168,701.64 
3,980,020.79 


Ahan e $19,222,160.62 


F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


tion will be cheerfully and promptly 
furnished. It might be of interest to 
some of our agents to briefly outline 
the methods pursued by the companies 
in writing railroad risks. Railroad 
schedule business on a large scale is 


written only by a limited number of 
companies (the “Hartforc,”’ of course, 
being one of them) which have 


been associated together for a num- 
ber of years for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a permanent and _ “reliable 
market for an important branch of 
business entitled to insurance protec- 
tion. The large concentration of rail- 
road property values exposed to one fire 
makes it necessary for a number of fire 
companies to pro rate the liability as- 
sumed, aS no one company can pru- 
dently underwrite the entire amount of 
insurance required. Under this plan, 
one company covers the entire schedule 
and then reinsures proportionate shares 
with affiliated companies. In this way, 


the liability is distributed and the 
roads are relieved of the necessity of 
dealing with a number of companies 


in all matters peztaining to endorse- 
ments, payment, loss adjustment, etc. 


Handled On Wholesale 


Realizing that only a very small mar- 
gin of underwriting profit, if any, is pos- 
sible, the railroad business is handled 


Basis 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 


WADE ROBINSON & CO.,1:c. 


ae ( 


New York City 


wats 


South William and Beaver Streets 


by the companies on a wholesale basis 
at a minimum of expense, all of which 
is predicated upon the expectation of 
receiving a participation in the general 
railroad business of the country. Any 
company confining its operations to a 
few roads or a single section of the 
country will sooner or later realize it 
is impossible to make the business self- 
sustaining, as it requires a large volume 
distributed over a wide area to produce 
results which will justify any com- 
pany engaging in it. 


The loss ratio on railroad business is 
necessarily higher than on general 
business, and recognizing this fact, the 
companies have to maintain the strict- 
est economy in the expense of opera- 
tion, and hence the commission paid 
to agents or brokers placing railroad 
insurance is only 10%. While this is 
less than allowed on any other branch 
of fire insurance, the necessity for 
economy is evident, and when you con- 
sider the fact that total premium un- 
der a railroad schedule, generally 
speaking, runs into thousands of dol- 
lars, it is well worth an effort on the 
part of our agents. 


In order to protect the interest of 
agents, the companies writing vailroad 
business make it a rule to confine the 
quotations of terms for renewals 
solely to the recognized agent of rec- 
ord in each case, on the theory that he 
is entitled to protection as against un- 
authorized parties. Where a road de- 
sires to transfer its account to another 
agent, the companies recognize this, 
provided the change is accomplished 
before renewal terms have been com- 
municated in good faith to the exist- 
ing agent of record. This, of course, 
does not apply to schedules not pres- 
ently insured, as these are considered 
open propositions, and terms will be 
quoted to any one submitting a sched- 
ule; but after the insurance is placed, 
the agent controlling the account re- 
ceives the benefit of protection against 
all comers so long as he is the ac- 
credited insurance. representative of 
the road. 


I have endeavored to give a full ex- 
planation as to just how the bulk of 
railroad business is handled by this 
Company and its associates, as I feel 
that if the agents are familiar with the 
handling of this business in all its de- 
tails, they will be in a much better po- 
sition to successfully solicit and con- 
trol it. Please keep in mind that a rail- 
road which shows some interest in fire 
prevention and protection matters is a 
better risk than one in which this work 
is lacking. Therefore, our agents 
should endeavor to stimulate interest 
in fire prevention work, and this De- 
partment holds itself in readiness to 
co-operate with you to the fullest ex- 
tent in this direction. The mere issu- 
ance and delivery of a policy does not 
complete your obligations to your client 
or the company which you represent. 


In conclusion, when writing about a 
railroad schedule, send to us direct at 
the Home Office a complete copy of 
schedule covering the properties to be 
insured, supported with a statement of 
losses for a period of years (five or 
more). and secure, if you can; letter 
of authority from the railroad, giving 
you full power to negotiate its insur- 
ance contract, and we will do the rest. 
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EXCELSIOR FIRE STATUS 
Organizers of New Company at Syra- 
cuse Say Work Will Be Completed 
About February First 


Ray B. Smith, of the law firm of 
Smith, Hayden & Setwright, Syracuse, 
New York, who is interested in the or- 
ganization of the Excelsior Insurance 
Company in that city, aavises The 
Bastern Underwriter that he amntici- 
pates the organization of the company 
will be completed about February first. 

Mr. Smith advises that they have not 
yet definitely settled upon whom the 
underwriter for the company will be. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. EXPANDS 

Fred §. James & Company, has se- 
cured the entire second floor of the 
Underwriters’ Building, 123 William 
Street, New York, and in the near fu- 
ture will move its general agency busi- 
ness for the General Fire of Paris, Ur- 
baine Fire of Paris, and Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions of London to the 
new quarters. These premises were 
formerly occupied by ‘the Frankfort 
General Accident. 


Companies Win i 
Black Tom Suit 


(Continued from page 15) 


the issue of negligence presented by 
the pleadings, with the character of 
the evidence adduced by the plaintiff 
to establish such negligence. The 
plaintiff, in its complaint did not make 
the regulations of the Interstate Com- 
mission, a basis for its right of recov- 
ery against the defendant, but made 
use of such regulations, in the same 
manner, as is done in cases of negli- 
gence, where penal ordinances or stat- 
utes are. introduced in evidence, 
which, though in themselves, cannot 
be made the foundation of a civil ac- 
ticn, nevertheless, may be used as tend- 
ing, in conjunction with the other evi- 
dence in the cause, to establish the neg- 
ligence charged in the complaint. Evers 
vs. Davis, 86 N. J. L., 196. Although 
the learned judge adverted to the regu- 
lations and their effect, he did not in- 
struct the jury that the defendant could 
be convicted of negligence and must 
respond in damages, if any of the 
regulations had been violated by it, but 
on the contrary expressly instructed 
the jury that the defendant’s liability 
to respond in damages to the plaintitf 
arose if in the transportation of ex- 
plosives it failed to exercise care com- 
mensurate with the risk of danger. 

“But it is further objected that the 
regulations were not properly before 
the court in that they were not proven 
to be regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and not introduced 
in evidence and therefore they were 
not proper matters to be considered by 
the jury on the question of the alleged 
negligence of the defendant. 

“A reference’ to the defendant's 
amended answer to the plaintiff’s com- 
plaint shows that paragraphs two and 
three of the second defense in the an- 
swer to. the second court of the plain- 
tiff’s complaint, in substance states 
that if the defendant carried, conveyed, 
transported and held the explosives in 
accordance with and pursuant to the 
Act of Congress of the United States 
entitled ‘An Act to promote.,the safe 
transportation in interstate commerce 
of explosives and other dangerous 
articles and to provide penalties for 
its violation,’ approved March 4, 1909, 
and the Act of said Congress entitled 
‘An Act to regulate commerce’ as 
amended June 18, 1910, and the regu- 
lations prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by authority of 
said Acts. Moreover, it appears that 
the defendant in interrogatories set 
forth certain placards displayed on 
the various cars, which it said were 
those required by paragraph 1666 of 


the rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and it was these placards 
which the trial judge said he would 
take judicial notice of. 


“Upon what legal theory the court 
could properly take judicial notice of 
these placards or rules is not made 
clear unless he meant by ‘judicial no- 
tice’ that since the defendant had re- 
ferred to them in its answer to the 
complaint and had stated the contents 
of the placards in the answer to the 
interrogatories and had said that they 
were in conformity with the regula 
tions, he would take notice of them. 
The defendant having given testimony 
relating to these placards and regu- 
lations there appears to be no good rea- 
son why the general rule applicable to 
such a situation should not prevail 
and make these placards and regula- 
tions evidence in the cause without 
formal proof. There was, therefore, no 
impropriety in permitting these rules 
to be taken into consideration, in con- 
junction with the other evidence in 
the cause. 

“The regulations to ‘keep fire away’ 
cast no greater burden. upon the de- 
fendant than that imposed upon an 
individual or carrier who in the midst 
of .a densely populated community 
stores vast quantities of highly ex- 
plosive materials. But even if the 
regulation could be construed into 
sense that it imposed a higher degree 
of care than was required at common 
law, the trial judge did not adopt any 
such construction, but on the contrary 
instructed the jury that the care re- 
quired was care commensurate with 
the danger of the risk; and this was 
no more than stating the common law 
yule pertaining to the circumstances 
of the case. 

“It is plain from the judge’s charge 
that with the regulations considered, 
no greater burden was imposed upon 
the defendant, in respect to the meas- 
ure of care to be exercised by it in the 
handling and care of the -high ex- 
plosives, than if the regulations were 
entirely out of the case. 

“The grounds of appeal resting upon 


the assertions that there was no evi-. 


dence that the plaintiff was damaged 
by the explosion of explosives which 
were under the defendant’s control; 
and that there was no evidence that 
the fire on the defendant’s premises 


‘was caused by or attributable to any 


negligence of the defendant, are wholly 
without any merit. 

“The judgment 
costs.” 


is affirmed with 


H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
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Real Status of American Hull 
=i Risks Placed in London Market 


It must have been very amusing for 
American hull underwriters who no- 
ticed the article appearing in the No- 
vember 7th issue of the English insur- 
ance paper “Fairplay,” which reads as 
fellows: : 

“Tt has ‘been a sore point for under- 

writers for some time now, that, while 
they are able to obtain the agreed ten 
per cent. rise on all British hulls o‘fer- 
ed for renewal, American hulls con- 
tinue to be placed in the London mar- 
ket at the previous year’s rates. This 
is chiefly on account of the acceptance 
by American underwriters of the lines 
placed over there on that basis, and 
any alteration will have to have its in- 
ception in the American market.” 
- It is rather surprising that the edi- 
tor of this paper, who is usually very 
well posted on insurance matters, should 
have made a statement of this kind 
which is absolutely contrary to the 
facts as they exist. It is well known 
by American hull underwriters that for 
some time past they have been trying 
te enter into an agreement with the 
London hull underwriters to support 
them in a movement to improve Ameri- 
can hull rates and conditions, but up to 
the present writing they have been un- 
successful. In fact, American hull under- 
writers have fixed rates on American 
fleets for renewal from time to time 
during the past year and New York 
brokers have found absolutely no 
difficulty in securing lower rates in 
the London market—if not for the en- 
tire fleet, for a very large line. 

The latest case that can be cited is 
the Standard Oil fleet of steamers, 
which was rated by American under- 
writers, after very careful considera- 
tion, at the extremely low rate of 5 per 
cent. <A large firm of New York 
brokers who placed this fleet had ab 
solutely no difficulty in securing a cov- 
er for a very large amount at a rate 
of 41%4 per cent. in the London market, 
thereby depriving American under- 
writers of the first participation in 
strictly an American fleet. The loss of 
the Standard Oil fleet by American 
hull underwriters was not very keenly 
felt, because they figured that the 
Standard Oil Company had been carry- 
ing their own insurance in an insurance 
fund for some years past, and that they 
knew just exactly what the cost was 
to them for insuring their own fieet 
for a number of years, and if any 
group of underwriters were willing to 
assume the risks on their fleet at a rate 
probably below cost, the Standard Oil 
Company must have been perfectly will- 
ing to place the fleet in the insurance 
market. Everyone who knows anything 
of the management of corporations 
knows that the Standard Oil Company 
has the reputation of being one of the 
best managed corporations in the 
world. Their success is said to be due 
to their management. Their cost sys- 


tem is said to be the height of perfec 
tion, and if they see fit to place their 
insurance amongst marine underwriters 
at a named rate, which they are said 
to have limited their brokers to, the 
outlook for underwriters accepting 
this class of business, from a logical 
point of view, does not seem to be any 
too ‘bright. In fact, the number of 
losses that have already been reported 
on the fleet since the same was insured 
are very heavy and leave a very little 
margin of premium for the unexpired 
term of the insurance. 

Therefore, the loss of this fleet did 
not make the majority of American 
hull underwriters feel very badly, a. 
they knew that the margin of profit, 
even for the rate that they quoted, 
would have been very small, if any, 
but it pointed out to them the absolute 
impossibility of trying to get any sup- 
port in an endeavor to sustain or raise 
rates and better conditions on American 
hull business, from London 
writers. 

It will be recalled that the Standard 
Oil Company, after carrying their own 
liability insurance for a number of 
years, took similar action to the above 
with the result that several casualty 
insurance companies lost a good deal 
of money in handling this insuranee. 

OBSERVER. 


A. V. HANSEN SAILS 


under- 


French Representative First To Seek 
Expansion of Insurance Relations 
of Two Nations 


A. V. Hansen, partner in the Paris 
firm of Alb. Smeesters, who has been 
in New York for the past three months 
negotiating for the interchange of faci- 
lities between French and American 
companies, sailed last Saturday on the 
French liner “Chicago.” 

Mr. Hansen is the first Frenchman 
to come here on such a mission and 
his efforts, together with the informa- 
tion about the French market which 
he has disseminated, have already re- 
sulted in a number of American com- 
panies seeking connections in France. 
Mr. Hansen, in addition to his interest 
in the firm of Alb. Smeesters, is man- 
aging director of L’Univers, of Paris, 
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manager of Lille de France, of Paris, 
and foreign manager o: the United 
French Insurance Co., of Paris. Just 
before sailing, Mr. Hansen said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“I regret very mucb indeed that im- 
portant and very urgent business in 
France makes it impossible for me to 
prolong my stay over here. When I 
came over I found that the American 
market and the French market knew 
very little about each other. I hope 
that my efforts to give information to 
the American market about the French 
market may be the first stage toward 
important exchange of business be- 
tween France and America. I feel, in 
spite of the short time [ have had at 
my disposal, I have succeeded beyond 
all hope and not in the least thanks 
to the great interest which The East- 
ern Underwriter has taken to encour- 
age and develop this very important 
question. 

“I have had the opportunity of meet- 
ing many of the most important un- 
derwritcrs and managers on this side, 
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and I am glad to say that connections 
have now been established between 
many of the most important American 
companies and many of the most im- 
portant French companies—companies 
which have hitherto practically ignored 
each other’s existence. I have no 
doubt that this is merely a beginning, 
and I foresee a very great development 
in the exchange of business between 
the two countries. 

“One of the things which has’ sur- 
prised me more than anything else 
over here is how comparatively little 
the reinsurance business, as a separate 
independent line of insurance business, 
is being pursued on this side. This 
market is, I think generally speaking, 
short of reinsurance cover all around, 
and I firmly believe that there will be 
a fine scope for a first tate American 
reinsurance company to operate over 
here and thereby. act as a clearing 
house between the American and the 
foreign reinsurance markets.” 


WILL WRITE FIRE INSURANCE 

The Scandinavian American, of Nor- 
way, of which O. G. Orr & Co., Inc., are 
United States managers, has applied to 
the New York Insurance Department 
for a license to write fire insurance. 
The Scandinavian American has been 
transacting a marine business here for 
a number of years. Trygve Wettre, 
home office secretary of the Scandina- 
vian American, is in New York now 
and expects to return to Norway on 
January 4. 


BURNED 43,000 DWELLINGS 

The King Albert of Belgium Fund 
reports that more than 43,000 dwell- 
ings were burned by the Germans in 
Belgium before their retreat. The 
destruction was in 600 cities and vil- 


lages as follows: Brabant, 5,833 
houses; Antwerp, 3,553; Liege, 3,444; 
Namur, 5,243; Luxemburg, 3,000; 


West Flanders, 16,000. 
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Hopkins Suggests 
Plan to Marine Club 


SETS STANDARD FOR NEW MEN 


Development of Educational Facilities 
Would Make Membership in Club 
Basis of Employment 


J. A. H. Hopkins, of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, in his address at the December 
meeting of the Marine Insurance Club 
last Thursday, outlined a plan for ad- 
ditional activity for the Club which has 
been the subject of much discussion by 


its members during the past week. 

Mr. Hopkins introduced his plan as 
follows: 

“Now, as to our future prospects. I 
have read with much interest the com- 
ments of our friend Cecil P. Stewart, 
in the address which he delivered to 
- you last September, and T am inclined 
to agree with him that it is not nec- 
essary for us to worry in relation to 
what the future has in store for us. 
For to all who have studied the pres- 
ent situation it must be obvious that 
the next few years will register a tre- 
mendous increase in our shipping and 
export trade. 

“Rurthermore, I also agree with Mr. 
Stewart when he says that we need 
not be over-concerned over the possi- 
bility of the government taking over 
our shipping interests, but I reach this 
conclusion through a different course 
of reasoning. The widespread senti- 
ment in favor of government owner- 
ship of our railroads and public utili- 
ties is fundamental, and the opposi- 
tion to an extension of this principle 
is not based upon the fact that the 
‘sovernments cannot operate any busi- 
ness as cheaply as private interests.’ 
In fact, I believe that all the weight 
of evidence ig on the opposite side of 
this question. Certainly, the opera- 
tion of the government owned railroads 
in Switzerland, the parcel post in this 
country (compared to the express busi- 
ness) and the operation of the vari- 
ous public utilities now owned by the 
Canadian Government have clearly 
demonstrated that under certain con- 
ditions government ownership is eco- 
nomical and advantageous. 

“But the sentiment of our people is 
very decidedly in favor of granting op- 
portunities for individual development 
and initiative, and the demand for gov- 
ernment ownership only materializes 
in connection with utilities or indus- 
tries which have outgrown the com- 
petitive stage, and have become either 
an integral part of our national wel- 
fare, or monopolistic in their character 
to such an extent that they have 
demonstrated the futility of advantage- 
ous continuation under private own- 
ership. I certainly do not think that 
our foreign shipping trade, nor even 
our domestic shipping trade, except, 
possibly, where it merely constitutes 
a link in our railroad system, has 
reached either of these stages, nor do 
I think it is likely to reach them in 
the future if it is operated intelligently 
and properly. Moreover, at the pres- 
ent time I can find no indications that 
the government has any intention of 
taking over our shipping interests 
other than to regulate them from an 
international standpoint, which, if ade- 
quately arranged, would be ‘extremely 
beneficial. Nor do I believe that the 
public sentiment is such that at the 
present time any such wholesale ex- 
tension of the government ownership 
principle could be enacted into law. 

“On the other hand, I cannot quite 
agree with Mr. Stewart when he says 
that he believes the administration has 
all these matters in mind and that we 
need not concern ourselves about them. 
Or the contrary, I feel that they are 
of vital interest’ to us all and that 
we have it in our hands, if we take a 
sufficient interest in the subject, to 
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guide the future policy of our govern- 
ment in this direction. 

“To sum up, I believe that the mis- 
sion of your Club is primarily to en- 
eourage co-operation between the un- 
derwriters, brokers, vessel owners and 
the general public, and to cheapen in 
every legitimate way the cost of trans- 
portation, as well as to facilitate the 
protection of our products, with a view 
to our mutual advantage. You are, 
it seems to me, in an especially ad- 
vantageous position to accomplish 
these purposes; you are not simply an 
association of adjusters, nor of under- 
writers, nor of brokers, but, you repre- 
sent all branches of the marine in- 
surance industry, and I am not so sure 
that it would not be an advantageous 
move for you to include in your mem- 
bership, or at least, invite to your meet- 
ings, the vessel owners, exporters and 
importers, in order that they may have 
a better appreciation of the problems 
which you have to solve, and conse- 
quently, an increased willingness to co- 
operate with you in solving them. 

“But, in addition to this, there is one 
distinct mission which, it seems to me, 
clearly comes within your province 
and your opportunity for service. 

“At the present time there is no 
standard in America by which the 
young man or woman aspiring to oc- 
cupy an important position in the in- 
surance world, can qualify. We have 
an adjusters’ association, we have vari- 
cus boards of underwriters, but we have 
nothing which puts its official stamp 
of approval upon the men and women 
who are desirous of becoming experi- 
enced and efficient members of our 
profession. If your Club could estab- 
lish such a standard, and through 
proper educational methods and ex- 
aminations bestow upon those who are 
seeking this goal a certificate or diplo- 
ma, which will stand as a mark of effi- 
ciency and a recommendation for ser- 
vice, you will mark an advance in our 
present hap-hazard system which will 
go a long way towards standardizing 
the marine insurance business and en- 
couraging a desire for efficiency which 
will work to the advantage of every 
insurance office. 

“I throw this out merely as a sug- 
gestion, but it is one that has long been 
in my mind, and it seems to me that 
through the forming of your Club you 
have established a channel which is 
particularly appropriate for this pur- 
pose.” 


OCCUPY OWN BUILDING 


The Trans Marine Underwriting 
Agency, Inc., underwriting managers 
for the Importers & Exporters and the 
Washington Marine, now occupy tthe 
entire building at 17 South William 
Street, which was recently purchased 
for their account. The records and 
other office equipment were moved 
from the offices previously occupied at 
56 Beaver Street on Saturday and Sun- 
day. 


FRED. S. JAMES 


UNDERWRITER 


GILLESPIE CO. INSURANCE 


Waived Because Collectible Elsewhere 
—Was Not Result of Breach of 
Warranty 


The Eastern Underwriter has been 
advised that the $100,000 insurance on 
fuses was waived by the T. A. Gillespie 
Co., of Morgan, N. J. It is found 
that imsurance was collectible 
elsewhere and not as a result of 
a breach of warranty as stated in last 
week’s issue. We are further advised 
that no warranties had been made in 
connection with the placing of the poli- 
cies in question. 


NEW YORK BOARD MEETS 

A meeting of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters was held on Wednes- 
day at which Wallace Reid read the 
report of. the losses reported to the 
loss committee showing the claims in- 
curred in New York City during the 
eleven months of 1918. 
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Compensation Bureau 
Conditions Are Mixed 


AWAITING GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Cantonment Situation and Expense 
Feature Result in Several More 
Resignations 
What shall be done regarding a com- 
pensation insurance on cantonment and 
other government construction work is 
now up to the government. It is a case 
of whether the government shall de- 
clare that the plan entered into by it 
with some nine companies, by which 
this business was to be handled on a 
special low cost plan, shall be dropped, 
or whether the government shall take 


issue with the state insurance officials 
who have declared the plan unwork- 
able. ‘The latter course is thought to 
be unlikely. 

The commissioners have also shown 
an attitude adverse to the proposals of 
the government that the carriers re- 
turn a portion of the profits on this 
business. The principle of discrimina- 
tion and rebating figured most promi- 
nently in the arguments of the commis- 
sioners. 

Meeting Likely Today 

Last week the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau held a 
meeting of a special committee com- 
posed of the opposing factions in the 
cantonment controversy. The idea was 
to get matters straightened out by the 
time the annual meeting of the Bureau 
was to be held. This committee meet- 
ing was unproductive of anything de- 
cisive and the annual meeting has now 
been postponed until some time in 
February. Another meeting of the 
committee was set for 'Tuesday of this 
week. Owing to the inability of 
(Charles H. Holland, of the Royal In- 
demnity, to be present, the meeting 
was postponed and will probably be 
beld today, December 20. 

The companies which have thus far 
resigned from the Bureau are _ the 
Travelers, Aetna, Employers’ Liability, 
Continental Casualty, London Guaran- 
tee & Accident, and the Standard. 


Travelers First to Go 


The Travelers’ resignation is of the 
longest standing, and is based upon a 
number of differences as to Bureau 
practice. The principal reason, how- 
ever, was objection to the methods of 
writing business on- government con- 
struction work, notably cantonment. 
The Travelers took the position that 
the companies which had written this 
business at a higher rate than subse- 
quently proved necessary, should re- 
turn a portion of their profits to the 
government. P 

The Employers’ Liability resignation 
followed close on that of the Travelers, 
put was tentative upon acceptance of 
the Travelers’ resignation. The Travel- 
ers’ resignation has not been accepted. 

The Aetna resigned a few days ago 
for reasons quite the opposite to those 
of the Travelers as regards the can 
tonment question. 

As to the other resignations, they 
are understood to be the result of a 
belief on the part of those companies 
that should the Travelers and the Aet- 
na withdraw from the Bureau, the ex- 
pense of conducting the institution 
would be too great for the other com- 
panies to bear. 


The Travelers has in its accident 
prevention department some convinc- 
ing photographs showing how neces- 
sary it is to guard against casualties 
that result in torn clothing. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Plate Glass Up 
in Thirty States 


COVERS FLAT CAR 


SIZE COSTS 


Some Cities’ Rates Remain Unchanged 
—Difference in Replacement 
Expense Recognized 


Plate glass rates have been changed 
in *hirty states so as to reflect the dif- 
ference in cost of replacing flat car and 
box car sizes, it being recognized that 
the flat car sizes are by far the more 
expensive to the companies. 


Alabama, which was Manual plus 25 
for both, is now plus 50 for box and 75 
for flat. 


Arkansas, formerly plus 25 and 75 is 
now plus 50 and 100. 

(California, formerly Manual flat for 
both, is now Manual for box and plus 
50) for, flat. 

‘Colorado, formerly plus 50, now plus 
50 for box and plus 100 for flat. 

Delaware is the same as Colorado. 

District of Columbia, formerly Man- 
ual flat, is now Manual plus 33 1/3. 

Florida, formerly Manual plus 25, 
now plus 75 for box and plus 100 for 
fiat in the southern part of the state. 
In the northern part it is now plus 
59 for box and plus 75 for flat. 

Georgia, formerly Manual plus 15, 
now plus 15 for box and plus 75 for 
flat. 

Idaho: Boise, which was formerly plus 
25 and 75 respectively, is now plus 50 
and 100. The state at large was plus 
59 and 100 and is now plus 75 and 
100. 

Indiana: Lake county changes from 
plus 75 for both to plus 75 and 100. 
The state at large changes from plus 
33 1/3 for both to plus 331/3 and 100. 

Idaho, formerly plus 50 for both, be- 
comes plus 50 and 100. 

Kansas: Kansas City remains as be- 
fore, plus 50 for both. The state 
changes from plus 331/3 to plus 33 1/3 
and 100. 

Kentucky, formerly plus 25, now plus 
25 and 75. 

Louisiana, formerly plus 331/3, now 
plus 331/3 and 100. Shreveport and 
Delhi become plus 50 and 100. 

Maryland: Baltimore remains un- 
changed at Manual flat. The state 
changes from Manual plus 25 plus 
33 1/3 for box and plus 75 for flat. 

Minnesota, from plus 50 to plus 50 
and 100. 

Missouri: St. Louis remains un- 
changed at plus 25 and Kansas City is 
unchanged at plus. 50. The state 
changes from plus 331/3 to plus 331/3 
and 9b: 

Montana, formerly plus 80 and 140, 
becomes plus 100 and 150. 

New Hampshire, changes from Man- 
ual flat to plus 331/3 and 75 

North Carolina, from plus 25 to plus 
50 and 75. . 

North Dakota, from plus 75 to plus 
100 and 150. 


Ohio: Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 


|| Great Eastern Casualty Company 


ORGANIZED 1892 


do John Street, New York 


The New York Insurance Department in a recent examina- 


tion says: 


“While the business of the Company has increased, 
its liabilities have borne a decreasing ratio to the 
admitted assets and the surplus a corresponding in- 


crease in the ratio to liabilities. 


The growth of the 


Company, therefore, has been healthy. 


The affairs of the Company are being efficiently and 
conservatively conducted. Liberal reserves have been 
set aside for outstanding losses and other liability 
items, and policyholders are being accorded fair and 


equitable treatment.” 


Over Three Anda Hele ‘Million Dollars Paid Be Cina 


CaisheCapital’.... 225.22. 
Surplus to Policyholders.. 


Sh ye TPT We $350,000.00 


i a”. . $584,137.21 


LINES WRITTEN 


Accident-Hea!th (Commercial and Indus- 
trial) —Burglary—Plate Glass—Automobile 
Teams and General Liability. 


Agency applications will be considered for unoccupied 
territory. 


nati and ‘Toledo remain unchanged at 


plus 25. The balance of the state takes 
plus 25 and 75. 
Oregon, which was Manual flat now 


takes Manual flat for box car sizes and 
plus 50 for flat cars. Portland remains 
Manual flat. 

South Carolina, from plus 25 to plus 
50 ‘and 7b: 

Tennessee: Knoxville 
changed at Manual fiat, Memphis re- 
mains plus 50, ‘Chattanooga remains 
plus 25 and Nashville remains plus 25. 
The state, which was plus 25 for both 
sizes is now plus 25 and 75. 

Vermont, changes from 
to plus 331/3 and 75. 

Virginia was Manual flat now be- 
comes plus 25 and 75. Richmond is 
Manual flat and Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) 
plus 25 and 75. 

Washington, from Manual 
Manual flat and plus 50. 

West Virginia, from Manual flat to 
plus 50 and 75. 

Wisconsin, from plus 331/3 to plus 
331/38 and 75. 

All these changes become effective 
February 1. 


remains un- 


Manual flat 


flat to 


Francis Macdonald Sinclair, a manu- 
facturer and a director in the Preferred 
Accident died at his home in New York 
after a long illness. 


res 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 


rates. 


This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 


particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 


Policy. 


Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


eee SLU 


PHILADELPHIA 


Payroll Situation 
Being Reversed 


HAS EFFECT ON COMPENSATION 


Laws’ Provisions for Payment of 
Injured May Work to Detriment 
of Companies 


Only a short time ago there was 
considerable agitation by brokers and 
assureds because of the enormous ad- 
vance in pay volls, resulting in com- 
pensation premiums increasing  tre- 
mendously in volume, while at the same 
time the risk assumed by the carrier 
was claimed to have not been propor- 
tionately increased. 

The National Reference Committee 
of the Bureau, together with the in- 
surance department, took the matter 
up at once, and all preparations were 


made to investigate the situation 
thoroughly, and if possible, arrive at 
some decision whereby employers 


would not be unnecessarily taxed for 
a non-existing hazard. The sudden 
change in the war’s developments has, 
however, started the wage scale going 
down, besides reducing the number of 
men in many plants. Also the item 
of overtime has been eliminated. This 
item had a decided effect in swelling 
pay rolls. 

Most compensation laws provide that 
the injured person shall receive a per- 
centage of the average wages for the 
year immediately preceding the injury 
and it now becomes evident that car- 
riers will in future be receiving pre- 
miums on a diminishing payroll while 
paying claims based on the abnormal 
conditions of the past. 


TWO HONORARY MEMBERS 
Bayard P. Holmes and John J. King, 
of the Hooper Holmes: Bureau, New 
York, have been elected honorary mem- 
bers of the Health & Accident Claim 
Association of New York. 
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Return to Original Rule 
The hundred square foot plate glass 
rule in Chicago has been returned to 
its original status. Some time ago the 
companies agreed that because of the 
difficulty in obtaining large sizes, they 
would provide in their policies, that 
they should have the privilege of re- 
placing plates of over 100 sq. ft. ‘with 
two smaller plates. This rule was late- 
made optional in Chicago, but now 
the optional feature has been cancelled 
and the rule returned to its original 
form. At a conference.in New York 
last week, the question of the appli- 
cation of this rule - came up, and several 
thought that it might be well to abolish 
it. After hearing both sides to the az- 
gument, it was not only decided to 
maintain the rule but to strengthen it 

in Chicago as indicated above. 

* * * 

G. P. Bartenfeld Better 
G. LP. Bartenfeld of 220 Broadway, 
New York, supezintendent of the lia- 
bility claim department of the Fidelity 
& Deposit, is slowly recovering from 
an aggravated attack of pneumonia. 

* * * 
Bracing Up Collections 


Most of the casualty companies are 
thinking of little else just now other 
than collections. There is a general 
feeling that the situation this year is 
better than it has been for some time. 
The collection situation had become 
quite troublesome, and a numbez of 
companies who had suffered most evi- 
dently decided that they would put a 
stop to the abuse of credit. More pres- 
sure has been brought to bear upon 
delinquents both in the agency and 
brokerage fields with good results. One 
casualty manager pzides himself that 
he employs no collectors and still is 
getting in the money at a satisfactory 
rate and volume. , 

* * * 
Competition Not Serious 

During the Insurance Commissioners’ 
meetings in New York it developed 
that the competition of the Liberty Mu- 
tual on government contract work is 
not as serious aS was expected. It “s 
understood that the arrangement ap- 
plies only to yards located in the ‘so- 
called Southeastern department .cover- 
ing five Southern states, none of which 
have workmen’s compensation acts. 
Also that the Liberty Mutual does not 
guarantee to contractors and fixed divi- 
dend or immunity from assessment. 


But an arrangement has been made 
with a Pennsylvania reinsurance com- 
pany by which contractors May secure 
the net rate and be relieved of assess- 


ment liability. Risks located outside 
of the five states are not involved, and 
the commissioners find no legal ob- 

jection to the arrangement. 

* * * 
May Carry Case Higher 

It is said in Syracuse that the case 
of the United States Casualty against 
Edward K. Fenno, a contractor, will be 
fought through the Appellate Division 
and the Court of Appeals. The Su- 
preme ‘Court gave a verdict to the com- 
pany, which sued Fenno for the pre- 
mium on a compensation policy. Fen- 
no had contested the premium on the 
ground that it was excessive and that 
he had been promised a reduction. In- 
stead his premium was advanced. The 
Supreme Court’s decision upheld the 
legality of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Inspection & Rating Board in 
making rates according to the experi- 
ence rating plan. 
* * * 


Geo. R. Brainard Resigns 

George R. Brainard has resigned as 
superintendent of the burglary and fi- 
delity departments of the Ocean Ac- 
cident. He will take a vacation be- 
fore resuming active business. He has 
interests in New England outside of 
the insurance field. 

* * * 
Views on Boat Risks 

In making new rates for boat build- 
ing risks, the National Workmen’s ‘Com- 
pensation Service [Bureau says: 

With reference to boat building—wood, 
the committee concluded that nothing 
should be done at present for the rea- 
son that the available experience does 
not appear to be dependable and would, 
therefore, give no adequate basis for 
rate making. Furthermore, with the 
end of the war, the industry is becom- 
ing constantly less important. It is not 
expected that the construction of wood 
vessels will again be resumed on any 
large scale. . 


There has never been a classification 
in the manual to provide for the con- 
struction of concrete vessels. To 
remedy this situation and to provide a 
special classification in which risks of 
this character may be classified, the‘ 
committee has erected a classification 
with the symbol CY. 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1918 


IA SSBUSiy eee eislon «s.r asieleelsieneinsisienle 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health, and Disability Insurance; 
(Personal Injury, 


Damage). Automobile 


surance: Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


Burglary, Larceny, and 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, 
Property 
Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, 


agehcsooagasoc $15,684,739.43 
AC .. 12,471,369.12 


000,000.00 
2,213,370.31 
Ses.as patel soieleiee 244,803.06 
Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Teams (Personal Injury and Property 


D-emage and Collision), Physicians, 
Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler In- 


CHICAGO BO 


COLLISION, ACCIDENT 


R. H. Lambert, 


NDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


, FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, 
LIABILITY, AUT OO Eo 7 eC PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 

ND 
Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 
Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Megr., 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mgrs., 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, 
Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 


F. 0. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


BURGLARY, GENERAL 


HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 


428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Union Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 


D.C 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The committee has discontinued clas- 
sification No. 6840 and has provided an 
entirely new method of rating iron or 


steel ship construction risks. If the 
risk is assembling fabricated plates 
and frames, all operations will here- 
after be classified under one of the new 
classifications. However, if the risk 
fabricates and assembles plates and 
frames, there will be a payroll segre- 
gation and all yard work and shop work 
not directly connected with the erec- 
tion of the hull, will be classified in 
accordance with certain standard shop 
classifications. 


BOND AGITATION RENEWED 


Automobile Casualties in New York 
State Emphasize Need for Public’s 
Protection 


The annual report of the National 
Highways Protective Society of New 
York shows that in 1917, 455 persons 
were killed by motor vehicles in that 
state and the injured and maimed are 
estimated at 30,000. Knowledge of this 
condition has renewed the agitation 
for a law compelling every driver of 
a car, whether he is owner or chauffeur, 
to furnish a bond or a liability policy 
for not less than $5,000. The bill would 
also compel every person applying for 
a license to pass a rigid examination. 
Advocates of this plan believe it would 
cut casualties in half and reduce in- 
surance cost correspondingly. At pres- 
ent the insurance companies do not 
want the taxicab insurance as the men 
employed are generally undesirable as 
risks. The public does not realize this 
however, and when legislation of this 


kind is proposed it is thought that the 
insurance companies are seeking to in- 
crease their business. The public 
should be protected against reckless 
drivers, for in most cases where in- 
jured persons have sought to obtain re- 
dz-ess from taxi drivers it is found that 
the car was mortgaged and the driver 
was judgment proof. 


STATE FUND PROPOSED 


“Insurers’ Alliance’ Advocating Plan 
For Automobile Owners—Also 
Compulsory Insurance 


An organization calling itself the In- 
surers’ Alliance of America has renew- 
ed the agitation for a state fund sys- 
tem of insuring automobile liability, to 
be made compulsory by legislative 
enactment. C. McLean Stinson, an in- 
surance broker, at 35 West 39th Street, 


New York, is at the head of the 
Alliance. 'The Alliance makes a vigor- 
ous attack upon the agency and broker- 
age systems. It is claimed that the in- 
surance companies returned last year 
to the assured only $47 out of every 
$100 of premium and says that the 
same service for which the assured 
now pays so high can be secured merely 
by the use of a three cent stamp. 

The legislative program of the Alli- 
ance also calls for a law making it com- 
pulsory for every car owner in New 
York State to file with the secretary of 
state a liability plolicy for jat least 
$5,000. The owners would have the 
choice of buying thei> automobile in- 
surance from one of the regular car- 
riers, stock or mutual, or from the 
state, fund, the same as is now the case 
with compensation insurance. 


J.L. MAUTNER AGENCY 


Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 


95 William St. 
NEW YORK 
Phone John 1570-2622 


127 Wheaton PI. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 


50 Broad St., New York - 


T. F. BOWES CO. 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1915 
IN 


Check Raising and Check Alteration Indemnity 


Brokers will find a demand for this Protection. Inquiries 
invited regarding our Policies, Rates and Commissions. 


Managers:—Department of Banking Indemnity 
NEW JERSEY FIDELITY & PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CO. 


Phone Broad 1127 
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long does failure 
Holding A last? asked Charles In- 


How 


of the Aetna 
and then he 


Watch on gremton, 
Failure companies, 
answered: 

If you were going to measure a fail- 
ure, would you do it by years or a stop- 
watch? In other words, what should 
be the duration of a failure? 

The main difference between men 
who succeed and men who do not, is 
usually expressed in the length of time 
they allow a failure to LIVE. 

One man meets Failure, sits down 
and takes a drink with him, invites him 
to his home, introduces him to his 
wife, gives him three square meals a 
day and the spare chamber with a 
southern exposure and urges him to 
prolong his stay indefinitely. 

In other words, he makes it so pleas- 
ant for Failure that he’s lucky indeed 
if he ever gets rid of him during his 
lifetime. 

Another man, ditferently constituted 
and possessing more pep, courage and 
“come back,” meets Failure; gives him a 
curt nod and marches right along 
towards ultimate success as though 
nothing had happened. 

In this daily and well nigh eternal 
wrestling match with life you may, it 
is true, occasionally get thrown to the 
mat, but the question is:—HOW LONG 
ARE YOU GOING TO STAY THERE? 

In the prize ring ten seconds are 
allowed a man after every fall, to rise 
again and continue the fight. 

In the squared circle of life when 
Failure steps up close, feints with his 
left hand by holding out a promise of 
reward and then steps in close and 
whales you with a mighty wallop right 
square on the nose, so that you see a 
million stars and your head bumps the 
floor; the point is:—HOW LONG ARE 
YOU GOING TO STAY DOWN? 

That’s the important question: HOW 
LONG? 

Every man gets “put out” once in 
awhile. No one is proof against an oc- 
casional knock out, but the chap who 
doesn’t STAY down, who bounces up 
from the carpet like a rubber ball and 
maybe after spitting out a tooth or 
two, goes at it again, is bound to win. 

And that’s the kind of conduct which, 
persisted in, makes collections easy. 

* * * 
The General Accident 

Peace is Sig- reminds its field men 

nal For that the end of the 
March Forward war is not to be the 
signal for a relaxa- 

tion of effort, but for still greater ef- 
forts in all directions. For more than 


four years the world has restricted, as. 


far as it possibly could, the manufac- 
ture of articles and the prosecution of 
works which in peace times it regards 
as necessaries. It has, to a large ex- 
tent, endeavored to live on what it had. 
Houses have not been built, nor have 
those already built been repaired to 
any great extent. The world has 
mended its clothes and restricted the 
making of new ones. Whole nations 
have been prevented from following 
their ordinary occupations for years. 
In addition to these deficiencies, the 
world is faced with the devastations 
in the countries where the war has 
raged. 

In only one way can these deficien- 
cies be remedied, and that is by labor. 
The war involved a call to every in- 
dividual to do his or her share, and 
so it will be with the tremendous work 
of re-construction. There will be 
work for everyone, and everyone will 
be under the necessity of working. 

All of this means that for years to 
come the opportunities for good busi- 
ness opening up to the ambitious and 
alert insurance solicitor will be un- 


_precedented. Increased production will 
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be the universal slogan, and insurance 
solicitors must keep pace with the gen- 
eral trend. Nations are laying their 
plans betimes, to occupy leading posi- 
tions in the industrial development 
which will follow the close of the war, 
and it is eminently fitting that indivia- 
uals also should take note of the signs 
of the times and be prepared to. join 
effectively in the march of. progress. 


A general increase in production will : 


open the door to the writing of more 

insurance, and to the conserving of 

that which is already on the books. 
* * * 


To the Massachusetts 
‘Bonding & Insurance 
the influenza scourge 
has a silver lining 
Speaking of the epi- 
demic the company says that disability 
insurance has never had such a wide- 


Silver Lining 
to the 
Cloud 


‘spread advertisement. The number of 


claims paid satisfactorily to the policy- 
holders will do more to stimulate a de- 
mand for insurance than any thing else 
that has ever happened and the agent 
who fails to take advantage of this situ- 
ation will indeed be “asleep at the 
switch.” Regarding claims the com- 
pany says: 

“The epidemic started out somewhat 
like the wave of la grippe a few years 
ago, but when in full swing, instead 
of being confined to sections of the 
United States, it swept over the en- 


tire country, including every state in. 


the Union. 


“To give you an idea of the situa- 
tion in regard to claims, we received 
in three consecutive days a total of 
850 claims. During the thirty days 
just passed over. 5,600 accident and 
health claims of all kinds were filed 
—an average of 200 for each business 
day. There have been a total of 3,358 
claims filed on account of influenza. 
The limit of our claim department 
working overtime has been to examine 
and pay as high as 274 claims in a 
single day, and had the epidemic con- 
tinued much longer it would have been 
necessary to double our force. 


“The effect on new business when 
the epidemic was at its height was 
noticeable in that while general busi- 
ness conditions enabled us to write 
more business than in former months, 
dozens of our best men were confined 
to their homes on account of this dis- 
ease and so unable to write business, 
and an even larger number of agents 
had their hands more than full in look- 
ing after claims.” 


FOR AMERICA FIRST 

Smith-Lawson-Coambs ‘Company, Chi- 
cago, are making a plea for support of 
American institutions in which they 
say: 

“Can you conceive of a single reason 
why, AT THE SAME PRICE, every 
red-blooded American should not pa- 
tronize ‘American institutions? Don’t 
be a listless, thoughtless buyer. Ever, 
time you patronize an American insti- 
tution it makes you a better citizen, he- 
cause it helps every American that 
helped to make the things you buy, 
just the same as they in turn help 
YOU, when THEY buy the product of 
YOUR hand or brain. Many of the 
most complex problems of the day can 
be solved without any expense to the 
American people, if they will only 
exercise a small part of their yankee 
shrewdness in the spending of Ameri- 
can dollars. Every dollar of premium 
maid to this office furnishes bread and 
butter for American citizens—brokers, 
employes of general agents and home 
offices and company stockholders. We 
represent: AMERICAN COMPANIES 
ONLY.” 


W. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mer. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary | 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders 


Sk gh $1,688,506.87 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO.:OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec, 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE 


F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
sae 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New ‘York 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and ET Ss Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869 New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


BUSINESS=BUILDE 


DEVELOPING: 


y Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


* Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massaenuretts Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 


Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 


Elmer a ‘ord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


The Greatest Selling Help 


for the accident insurance agent is 


Prompt and Liberal Claim Service 
WE GIVE IT 


There are Great Opportunities 


for agents in unoccupied territory 


Write us to-day 


NEW YORK CITY 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


The Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
of Detroit, Mich. 


C. A. TIMEWELL, Resident: Manager 
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When Distress Calls 
the Red Cross Answers “HERE!” 


OW the Red Cross calls! The annual Christ- 
mas Rol] Call of members will echo through- 
out the land the week of December 16th to 23rd. 


Membership in the Red Cross now is more 
than duty—it is an honored privilege, and an 
evidence of loyalty. When that Roll is called, 
your conscience, your sense of right and jus- 
tice, your love of country and your devotion 
to the highest ideals of unselfish service all sug- 
gest that you answer “HERE!” 


All you need is a heart and a dollar 


These entitle you to membership for one year. 


- Contributed through Division 
of Advertising 


When you wear your button, signifying that 
you are a member, you will not be asked to 
join again this year—it means that you have 
answered the Roll Call. 


Join—be a Christmas member — but just 
join once. 


Our soldiers and sailors look to the Red 
Cross for comforts. They have never been 
disappointed. 


The Red Cross looks to you for the moral 
support of your membership. Answer“ HERE!” 
when the Roll is called. 


United States Gov’t Comm. on 
ublic Information 


Contributed by 
The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William St., New York City 


y Wear Your Button 


Fly Your Flag 
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MORE COMPANIES 
TO ENTER CUBA 


Great American and Niagara Fire Will 
Start Business in Island After 
January First 


OTHERS PLAN SIMILAR ACTION 


Tariff Association Naw Has Forty 
Members—Are Practically No Legal 
Restrictions 


Two more companies, the Great 
American and the Niagara Fire, com- 
pieted their plans this week-to enter 


Cuba shortly after January 1, making © 


eight American companies underwriting 
in that field to date, with several other 
companies planning similar action in 
the near future. 

A. R. Phillips, secretary, and F. W. 


Jenness, manager of the Rochester de- 


partment of the Great American, re- 


turned last week from Havana, where 


they spent several weeks investigating 
‘conditions and completing the arrange- 
ments for starting business. The Great 
American has appointed Correlia & la 
Guardia as general agents of the com- 
pany for fire, marine and allied lines. 


Niagara Office to Investigate 


The Niagara has already practically 
completed its plans for taking up fire 
lines in Cuba and expects to start un- 
derwriting in the Island during January. 
One of the officers of the Niagara is 
expected to start for Havana before 
the end of December. 

The laws of Cuba restricting insur- 
ance are practically negligible, the only 
requirement being a deposit of $75,000 
for fire insurance and an additional $25,- 
000 for marine insurance together with 
a broad power of attorney to the Cuban 
representative. 

Home Tariff Association 

There is in Cuba a tariif association 
which has been in existence for some 
time and of which all companies doing 
business in Cuba are members. Thirty- 
eight companies are members of. this 
bureau, excluding the Great American 
and Niagara, which have applied for 
membership. The membership includes 
19 British companies, 11 Cuban, one 
French, one Swiss and six American 
-companies. 

While the majority of the Cuban 
business is placed. in Havana and con- 
sists of sugar plantation and factory 
business, some of the companies have 
already built up a profitable agency 
plant and dwelling business extending 
throughout the Island. 
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“UNDERWRITER 


INSURANCE 


x the act of Congress, of March 3, 1879, 


$3. 00 a Beats Be. per Copy 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YOR 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Sixty-five-Year Record for Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Haii, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


- 


Security 
Resources ample for 
all obligations. 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Service 
Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 


NEW YORK CITY 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 


THE BIG FOUR 


AGE— STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 


All previous records br¢ken during 1917. Substan- 

tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 

gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 

972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 

tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 

addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 

EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, 
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NEW TAX SECTIONS 
IN REVENUE BILL 


Fixed in Lieu of All Other 
Taxes—Provisions Made for 
Payment 


Levies 


SENATE HAS PASSED MEASURE 


Impost Made Gross Premiums-— 
Marine Companies Have Option as 
to Export Business 


Amendments to the Federal Revenue 
Bill affecting insurance companies have 
been passed by the United States Sen- 
ate. The taxes 
other taxes, namely, 
tax, 


on 


new are in lieu of all 
corporate income 
war excess profits tax, special ex- 
cise tax and stamp taxes on fidelity and 
surety bonds. 
der 
on 


Credits are allowed un- 
the normal individual income tax 
dividends 
companies 
of the bill 
216). 
Sections 503 


from insurance 
taxable under Section 504 
(Title II, Part II, Section 


received 


and 
bill are stricken out 
tions are inserted as follows: 

“Section 508. There shall be levied, 
collected and paid in respect of all poli- 
cies (not exempt under sub division (b) 
of Section issued by any mutual 
insurance company a tax equivalent to 
1 per cent. of the excess of the gross 
amount of premiums charged (includ- 
ing reinsurance premiums charged) un- 
der such policies over the amount of 
premiums paid for reinsurance, return 
premiums, and premiums on policies not 


504 of the existing 


and four new sec- 


505) 


taken, such tax to be paid by the com- 
pany issuing the policy. 
“Section 504. That from and after 


there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid in respect of all 
policies (not exempt under su bdivision, 
(b) of Section 505) issued by any in- 
surance company other than a mutual 
insurance company, the following taxes 
upon the excess of the gross amounts 
of premiums charged (including rein- 
surance premiums charged) under such 
policies, over the amount of premiums 
paid for reinsurance, return premiums, 
and premiums on policies not taken, 
such tax to be paid by the company is- 
suing the policy. 

““(a) In the case of policies of casu- 
alty insurance, a tax equivalent to 1% 


January 1, 1918, 


rer cent. of such excess, 
Marine and Inland 
“(b) In the case of policies of ma- 


rine and the inland insurance (except 
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of insurance upon exports) a tax equiva- 
lent to 2% per cent. of such excess; 
Provided, that under rules precribed by 
the Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, any marine insurance 
company or fire and marine insurance 
company, may elect to be taxed in re- 
spect of all policies (including policies 
of insurance upon exports) issued by 
such company, in which case the rate 
shall be 13%4 per cent.; but such election 


once made shall be adhered to in sub- 


sequent years unless permission to 

change is given by the commissioner ; 
All Other Policies 

In case of all other policies, 

per cent. of such 


ae (Cc) 
a tax equivalent to 1% 
excess. 

“Section 505. (a) That for the pur- 
pose of Sections 503 and 504 the term 
‘policies’ includes contracts of reinsur- 
ance, and all fidelity and surety bonds 
upon which premiums are charged, 
and the term ‘insurance company’ in- 
cludes reinsurance companies. 

“(p) Policies issued by any corpora- 
tion enumerated in Section 231*, life 
insurance and annuity contracts issued 
by any life insurance company, and 
mortgage guarantee policies and poli- 
cies guaranteeing titles to real estate, 
shall be exempt from the taxes imposed 
by Sections 503 and 504. 

Method of Payment 

“Section 506. That the taxes imposed 
by Sections 503 and 504 shall be com- 
puted quarterly for the periods ending 
on March 31, June 30, September 30 and 
December 31 of each year, and every 
person subject to such taxes shall make 
quarterly return under oath, in dupli- 
cate, to the collector of the district in 
which the principal office or place of 
business of such person is located. Such 
returns shall contain such information 
and shall be made in such manner and 
at such times as the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, shall 
prescribe. The tax shall, without as- 
sessment by the Commissioner, or no- 
tice from the Collector, be paid to the 
Collector at the time so prescribed for 
the filing of the return; Provided, that 
in the case of the tax imposed by Sec- 
tion 504 for the calendar year 1918, re- 
turns shall be made and the tax shall 
be paid on or before March 15, 1919, and 
any amount theretofore paid under sub- 
divisions (b) or (c) of Section 504 of 
the Revenue Act of 1917, or under sub- 
division 2 of Schedule A of Title VIIT 
of the Revenue Act of 1917, on account 
of any policy issued on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, shall be credited toward 
the payment of such tax. 

“Tf any tax imposed by Section 503 
or Section 504 is not paid when due, 
there shall be added as part of the 
tax a penalty of 5 per cent. of the 
amount unpaid, together with interest 
thereon at the rate of 1 per cent. for 
each full month from the time the tax 
became due until paid.” 


‘Fraternal beneficiary societies. 


GEM CITY INCREASES SURPLUS 


Average Premium of Company Takes 
Big Jump—Coupon Policy 
Selling Well 


oo 


In spite of the handicaps necessitated 
ly the war and the unusual mortality 
‘incident to the influenza epidemic The 
Gem City Life of Dayton, Ohio, will 
show a $10,000 increase in surplus for 
the year and a good increase \in busi- 
ness in force. Its average premium per 
$1,000 for 1918-to date is approximate- 
ly $35, whereas for the same period of 
last year it was $24. While it has not 
written so many policies, the business 
has been of a higher premium and more 
permanent form of contract. 

This year the company issued a new 
Coupon Policy. About 36 per cent. of 
its business this year has been written 
on this form. This policy has a liberal- 
jzed disability clause and the paid-up in- 
surance option is not subject to re-ex- 
amination as is often the case of paid- 
up insurance values. 


For full information, 


JOHN M. 


Protect Your 


Loved Ones 


INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 


call, write or phone: 


RIEHLE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States, 


68 William St., New York City 


*Phone 4343 John 


OLDER LIVES BEING WRITTEN 


Northwestern Mutual Life Will Issue 
$145,000,000 for Year—Pre- 


mium Average Higher 


Regarding 1918 business the North- 
western Mutual Life says that although 
the new business approved during the 
first three weeks of December, this 


year, as compared with the similar 
period of last year, shows an increase 
of 85 per cent., the total for the year 
will be somewhat less than for 1917. 
On the other hand, the average amount 
and average premium will show a mark- 
ed increase owing to the fact that the 
business of 1918 has been written on 
the older lives. It is probable that the 
Company will close the year with a new 
paid-for business approximating $145,- 
000,000. The dividend scale of 1918 
will be continued during 1919 notwith- 
standing the unusual losses on account 
of war and the prevailing pandemic. 


Equitable Agents 
Qualify for Clubs 


ONE IN MILLION DOLLAR CORPS 


List Contains Representatives in Cities 
From Burlington, Vt., to 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
agency club qualifications thus far for 
the club year from July 1, 1918, to June 
30, 1919, contain the names of 146 
members of its agency organization, 
representing cities from Burlington, Vt., 
to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The personnel of the advance guard 
into the four corps and the four Cen- 
tury clubs follow: 


Million Dollar Corps 
Adolph Hollander, New York. 


We NEVER 


Demobilize 


While our country’s military forces are being demobil- 
ized, GUARDIAN policyholders continue to mobilize under 


our plan to help increase the nation’s economic strength 


through individual effort. 


A. TO BE HEALTHY AND ACTIVE 
Every policyholder is entitled to Health Reclamation 


Service. 


B. TO SAVE FOOD 


Every policyholder may obtain the knowledge of 


Scientific Household D: 
Cc. TO PRODUCE FOOD 


iets. 


Every policyholder may procure information on the 
Planning and Care of a Food Garden. 


D. TO BE THRIFTY 


Every policyholder will be furnished with a simple 
plan of Household Budgeting as a Practical Thrift 


Measure. 
The GUARDIAN’S perfect 


protection policies contain 


Waiver of Premiums, Disability, Annuity and Double 


Indemnity Clauses. 


THE GUAR 


DIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA . 


Fifty-eight Years of Unsurpassed Service to Policyholders 


For a direct agency 


connection address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-Prest & Agency Manager 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


50 Union Square 


Three-Quarter Million Corps 
F. W._ Fuller, ‘Springfield, Mass.; 
Shields, San Francisco. 


Half-Million Corps 


A. M. 


J. E. B. Sweeney, Wheeling, W. Va.; J. P. 


Hyatt, Wilmington; A. M. Shields, San Fran- 
cisco; F. H. Stratton, Boston, Mass. 


Quarter-Million Corps 


J. D. E. Jones, Boston, Mass.; T. P. Thomp- 
son, New Orleans, La.; ‘Cecil Frankel, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Courtenay Barber,. Chicago, 
Ill.; Frank H. Stratton, Boston, Mass.; Shep- 
pard (Homans, New_York; E. Z. Waller- 
stein, ‘Chicago; M. J. Donnelly, Pittsburgh; 
Major J. A. Murray, Toronto; §. E. Bloch, 
Albany; W. R. Robinson, Philadelphia; C. 
‘Wadsworth, ‘Chicago; Abraham Schwab, New 
York; B. Englander, (New York; Louis Rosen- 
blatt, Wilmington; Herman Moss, Cleveland; 
Geo. D. Hedding, St. Paul. 


Eastern Century Club 


J. L. Toppin, New York; Jos. Abraham, New 
York; Henry 'W. Callahan, New York; M. J. 
Donnelly, Pittsburgh; Joseph Merber, New 
York; Mrs. Beckie Solomon, New’ York; 
Emanuel Stern, New York; Zachary Levin, 
New York; Abraham Schwab, New York; J. 
E. Rivlin, New York; Sheppard Homans, New 
York; W. B. Keller, Pittsburgh; Louis Rosen- 
blatt, Wilmington; Geo. Hertrich, Pittsburgh; 
Byron ‘A. (Beal, (New York; Henry Von Ost, 
New York; Azro M. Aseltine, Burlington, Vt.; 
A. Treadwell, (New York; H. H. Pennock, New 
York; L. H. Hambro, New York; ‘EF. Robinson, 
New York; J. Finn, New York; J. N. Ryan, 
New York; A. M. Brody, New York; G. H. 
Lang, ‘Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. Powell, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; I. L. Levin, New York; H. K. 
Beegle, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. E. Graham, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; P. Powell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Lester Mann, Albany, 'N. Y.; Fred Tenney, 
Boston; A. H. Swift, Boston; J. C. ‘\Cosseboom, 
Boston; C. C. Clark, Boston; D. B. Isenberg, 
Boston; G. F. S. Powderly, Newark, N. J.; 
S. Heyman, Newark, 'N. J.; M. I. Selenkow, 
New York; B. Ganz; New York; A. L. Burn- 
ham, New York; Leon G. Simon, New York; 
1, ‘Cohen, New York; L. Eisenberg, New 
York; iy L. Prager, New York; A. B. Levy, 
Philadelphia; K. Graham, Philadelphia; A. B. 
Brown, Pittsburgh: S. W. Guthrie, Pittsburgh; 
A. R. Hays, ‘Pittsburgh. 


Southern Century Club 


John ‘EF. B. Sweeney, Wheeling; Frank 
‘Crews, Baltimore; J. W. Ziegler, Rock Hill; 


.J. Douglas Freeman, Baltimore; Jacob Crystal, 


Baltimore; J. A. Neugebauer, Baltimore; W. 
H. ‘Cord, Nashville; L. F. Savarese, Jackson- 
ville; J. Rothschild, Baltimore; J. W. Chen- 
ault, Louisville; J. J. ‘Conyers, Rock Hill; 
Robert Webster, Rock Hill; R. R. Richardson, 
Norfolk; L. E. Huffman, Wheeling; L. G. 
Moses, Nashville; W. O. ‘Crisman, Birming- 
ham; W. R. Scarborough, Rock Hill; H. E. 
Coleman, Rock Hill; R. BR. Woolf, Wheeling; 
T. S. Christopher, Birmingham; C. B. Good- 
win, Wheeling; G. C. Jordan, Washington; E. 
H. Thompson, Louisville; B. W. Seawell, New 
Cresco cee Raleigh; Charles A. 
reech, Raleigh; N. A. Gordon, Memphis; A. 
H. Mowry, Norfolk, i aed 
Central Century Club 


G. D. Hedding, St. Paul; C. A. Seaton, 
Springfield, Ill.; E. Z. Wallerstein, Chicago; 
Cc. IS. Brintnall, Chicago; J. H. Fitzgerald, 
Springfield, Ill.; (Courtenay Barber, Chicago; 
E. H. Pickard, Omaha; F. L. Jones, Indian- 
apolis; C. Wadsworth, Chicago; J. H. Harrop, 
St. Paul; J. A. Hartigan, (St. Pauley peas 
Deichmann, Kansas (City; (H. S. Miller, Se- 
dalia, Mo.; Herman Moss, Cleveland; E. A. 
Braniff, Oklahoma (City; IC. R. Golly, Des 
Moines; H. T._ Wright, Chicago; J. T. Win- 
ship, Detroit; P. H. Doyle, Indianapolis; D. 
E. Sweeny, Detroit; C. Le R. Granger, Chi- 
cago; C. T. Anderson, Chicago; A. Holzman, 
Chicago; W. Hammond, Chicago; B. J. Sinai, 
(Chicago; S. M. |Snell, Minneapolis; H. A 
(Chipman, St. Paul; J. J. ‘Cain; ‘Sedalia, Mo.; 
W. G. Romig, Omaha; R. H. King, Mansfield; 


Be. (Chapin, Toledo; J. C. Armytage, 
Winnipeg. 
Pacific Century Club 
H. A. Binder, ‘San Francisco, Cal.; (Cecil 
Frankel, (Los Angeles, (\Cal.;_ E. G. Durnerin, 


Los Angeles; B. F. Shapro, San Francisco; J. 
W. Babcock, Los Angeles; G. A. Rathbun, ids 
Angeles; M. H. Casey, San Francisco; W. C. 
Penfield, Boise; J. S. Mann, Portland, Ore,; 
J. R. Hoover, Sioux Falls; B. Salzer, Hon- 
olulu; Mrs. T. H. Lachman, San francisco. 


ACTUARY CLEVELAND LIFE 


The Cleveland Life Insurance Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces the appoint- 
ment of Adolph A. Rydgren as the com- 
pany’s actuary. Mr. Rydgren became 
an associate of the Actuarial Society of 
America in 1913, and became a fellow 
of that body in 1917. He was employed 
in the actuarial department of the New 
York Life Insurance Company for more 
than eleven years, leaving there to en- 
list in the United States Army. He 
was honorably discharged from the 
Field Artillery Central Officers’ Train- 
ing School, on December 7, 1918, and 
began his services with the Cleveland 
Life almost immediately. : 

The report of the superintendent of 
insurance of the District of Columbia, 
on business of 1917, has been issued. 
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The Prudential 
Has Great Year 


“MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT DRYDEN 


Actual Increase Larger—Lowest Ar- 
rears—Greatest Amount Ordinary 
Paid for Business Co. Ever Had 


“An actual increase larger than ever 
before.” 

“The lowest arrears and highest ad- 
vance payments in our experience.” 

“Collections again well over one hun- 
dred per cent. and higher than in 
nol? 7? 

“Persistency of new business again 
improved.” 

“A remarkably successful reduction 
in net lapse per $100 of debit.” 

“Earnings of tine field force substan- 
tially increased over the highest pre- 
vious point, without considering the 
temporary additional payments.” 

“The greatest amount of ordinary 
paid for business and ordinary increase 
we have ever had.” 

“Marked activity in group insurance, 
and intermediate business.” 

“Conservation of ordinary noticeably 
favorable both as to not takens and 
other cancellations.” 

The paragraphs above noted are 
from a message of President Forrest F. 
Dryden of The Prudential to its indus- 
trial field force. "President Dryden says 
that in the annals of The Prudential 
field force, 1918, eclipsed all its pre- 
decessors in everything that represents 
constructive service to its policyhold- 
ers, and to the two great countries in 
which it operates. Continuing, his mes- 
sage reads: 

First Place To Men in War Service 


“In a review of what you have done, 
first place must be given to the fifteen 


hundred who left our ranks for war 
service, most of them during the past 
year, and we honor with reverent 
pride a number of these co-workers 
who have given up their lives in the 
great cause. You who had to remain 
at your posts have stirred us many 
times by your.response in all of the 
campaigns for war loans, war savings, 
Red Cross and other war-relief agen- 
cies, while in some sections you have 
helped in the food and fuel conserva- 
tion and in such matters as the occu- 
pational surveys. 

“Never before were you called upon 
to give such time, thought and effort 
to affairs aside from your business, and 
yet never have you accomplished so 
much in your regular work.” From 
the advanced figures President Dryden 
announced the facts found above. Con- 
tinuing he said: 


Made Possible by Co-operation 


This remarkable record was made 
possible only by your earnest co-oper- 
ation and close attention to all impor- 
tant features of the business, and I con- 
gratulate you most heartily and thank 
you cordially for the splendid support 
you have given to the Company. 

The greatest service that a life in- 
surance company can render is the 
payment of a claim, and it has been 
your privilege this year to visit a 
largely increased number of stricken 
households with the practical consola- 
tion of a Prudential check. This has 
meant a widely extended list of un- 
derstanding and appreciative friends 
for you and your Company. 


Big Ahead 


The lessons of thrift, providence and 
prudence have been impressed so deep- 
ly upon the people of the United 
States and Canada by the events of the 
last few years that our line of business 


Expansion 


THE EASTERN 


New England’s 
Scale Unchanged 


GIVES USUAL YEARLY INCREASE 


Writings Show Falling Off On Account 
of “War Business” Written 
in 1917 


D. F. Appel, vice-president of the 
New England Mutual, speaking to The 


Eastern Underwriter regarding the 
year’s achievements says: 
“Notwithstanding the very heavy 


mortality resulting from war and epi- 
demic, which will require us to draw 
on our surplus to quite an extent, our 
directors have voted to continue the 
present scale of dividend, which will 
give to policyholders the usual annual 
increase. : 

“Our new business will be about 
$47,000,000, which will be about $7,000,- 
000 less than last year, but this com- 
pany was very liberal in insuring men 
going into war service, when other 
companies either did not write them at 
all or only for small amounts. Our 
liberal policy brought us a very large 
amount of so-called ‘war ‘business,’ 
which was not to be had this year, 
bait our total for 1918 will show a very 
healthy gain over the record of 1916, 
which was a normal year.” 


is bound to expand marvelously in the 
great period of reconstruction that 
opens ‘before us. We shall do well to 
measure and plan according to the 
broadest and most advanced standards. 

It is not merely a new year but in 
many ways a new era into which we 
are now to enter, and I suggest as our 
watchword “Co-operation For Service 
and Progress.” 


UNDERWRITER 


Metropolitan Life 
Issues New Contract 


AGENTS ADVISED OF ACTION 


Endowment at Age 85 Policy With 
Increased Insurance to 
Age 60 


The superintendents and deputy 
superintendents of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company were advised 
this week that a new contract. entitled 
“Endowment at age 85 Policy with In- 
creased Insurance to Age 60” would 
‘be issued by that company on and af- 
ter January 2nd. In a letter to the 
field force containing this information, 
bearing date of December 18th, Vice- 
President Haley Fiske said: 

“We take pleasure in announcing 
a new form of policy to be issued on 
and after January 2nd next the merits 
of which will, we think, appeal to the 
insuring public. 


“The features of this new policy, as 
illustrated upon the basis of $1,000 of 
insurance, are: 

“In the event of the death of the in- 
sured after having passed age 60, the 
face amount of the policy ($1,000) will 
be payable. 

“Tf death occur before the insured has 
attained 60 years of age, one and one- 
half times the face amount ($1,500) 
will be payable. 

Double Indemnity 

“If before the insured has attained 
60 years of age (and before the al- 
lowance of any disability benefit) death 
shall occur because of bodily injury 
effected solely through external, violent 
and accidental means within sixty days 


Group Insurance | 
Monthly Income Insurance 
Weekly Income Insurance 


All Other Popular Standard Forms— 


Ordinary and Industrial 


STRENGTH OF 


* GIBRALTAR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


— Branch Offices in All Leading Cities in the United States and Canada — 
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after such injury, double the face 
amount ($2,000) will be payable. 


Waiver of Premium 


“The policy also includes a provision 
for total and permanent disability in 
accordance with the conditions set forth 
in C. L.-0479. This covers waiver of 
premium in the event of disability be- 
fore age 60 and a monthly annuity of 
$10, during further lifetime, for each 
$1,000 face amount. If disability occur 
after age 60, the premiums may ac- 
cumulate against the policy as a non- 
interest bearing loan. 

“This form of contract will for the 
present at least be confined to the Ordi- 
nary Department on the Endowment at 
Age 85 plan. 

“At any anniversary of the policy 
prior to attaining age 60, the insured 
may discontinue the total and perma- 
nent disability benefits, or the double 
indemnity benefit, or both of them, 
with cessation of the premium charge 
therefor. The additional insurance to 
age 60 may not be discontinued. 

“In designating the plan of insur- 
ance when this form of policy is de- 
sired, write on the application, En- 
dowment Age 85 Increased Indemnity. 

“This policy will not be issued for 
more than $25,000 face amount ($50,- 
ee on accidental death) on any one 
ife. 

“The commissions will be the same 
as on the Ordinary Endowment at Age 
85 plan.” 


Rates With Values at End of Third 


Year 

Cashor Paid Cont’d. Ins 
Age Premium Loan Up Yr.» Mo. 
20 $21.87 $19 $61 2 6 
21 22.30 19 62 2 7 
22 22.74 20 64 2 8 
23 23.22 21 65 2 9. 
24 23.70 22 67 a 16 
25 24.23 23 68 2 11 
26 24.76 24 70 3 0 
27 25.33 25 72 3 1 
28 25.93 26 73 3 2 
29 26.50 27 75 3 4 
3 27.23 28 77 3 5 
3 27.92 29 78 o 6 
32 28.66 3 80 3 7 
33 29.44 31 82 3 8 
oS 30.26 33 84 3 9 
35 SL13 34 86 3 10 
36 32.05 36 87 3 aia 
3 33.05 SH! 89 4 0 
38 34.07 39 91 + 1 
3S 35.18 40 3 4 2 
40 36.35 42 95 4 2 
41 37.60 44 97 4 3 
42 38.91 45 99 48 
45 40.33 47 101 4 3 
44 41.83 49 103 4 3 
45 43.46 51 104 4 3 
46 45.19 53 106 + 2 
47 47.03 55 108 4 it 
48 49.02 57 109 4 0 
49 vay Ura hs 59 111 3 11 
bo 53.58 61 112 2 10 
51 56.00 63 113 3 8 
52 58.74 65 114 3 7 
53 61.68 67 115 3 5 
54 64.87 69 116 3 4 
55 68.59 71 116 3 2 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


The production for the month of No- 
vember was $3,209,739, which is an in- 
crease of nearly 33 1-3 per cent. as com- 
pared with the same month of 1917; 
or, to be exact, the gain over the month 
of November, 1917, was $1,021,988. 
Seven agencies produced over $100,000 
of approved business, which is one of 
the most satisfactory results obtained 
in the way of production. 


WADE ROBINSON GROUP POLICY 


Wade Robinson & Co., Inc., under- 
writing managers of the American 
Merchant Marine and the marine de- 
partment of the United British Insur- 
ance Companies, announced at a din- 
ner to their employes on Saturday that 
group insurance had been secured giv- 
ing every employe $1,000 of life insur- 
ance. The policies are to be written 
by the Travelers, 
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Man is distinguished from the lower 
animal by his ability to make provision 
in the time of plenty for his necessities 
in the time of dearth. That man is the 
best husband and the best father who 
makes out of his earnings a thrifty 
saving for investment in some way 
which will protect his family in the 
hour of misfortune. One of the most 
scientific of all contrivances yet de- 
veloped by man for this purpose is life 
insurance. The payments required 
are small in comparison with the bene- 
fits received. The continuing obliga- 
tion of the premium is a spur to sav- 
ing of more compelling force than the 
mere desire to accumulate money to 
invest, so that many men who other- 
wise live up to their incomes are able 
to save in no other way, and many a 
family which might otherwise have 
been left helpless and in want has 
been saved by the money that came 
from the life insurance investment. 


Another Investment Advantage 

Investment in life insurance has an- 
other advantage. Those who are 
charged with the administration of the 
funds of a life insurance company act 
under the highest obligation that any 
trust can impose. If a man of moder- 
ate means invests his savings in or- 
dinary commercial and industria] un- 
dertaking they constitute merely an in- 
dustrial hazard, for like his health and 
his occupation they, too, may be swept 
away, and as the adage puts it, “Mis- 
fortunes never come singly.” Such an 
investor at least runs the risk of hav- 
ing his investment depreciated at the 
very time when he or his family most 
need to rely upon it. This risk is al- 
most absent from investment in a good 
life insurance company. There may 
be losses in the company but all sucn 
companies are too prudently managed 
to permit investment in any one en- 
terprise so large as to cripple the com- 
pany’s business, and losses when they 
are sustained, are spread over so large 
a number of persons as to have mo ap- 


preciable effect upon any one policy 


holder. : 
Prevents What Society Permits 

There is a public aspect from which 
life insurance is rarely ‘viewed to 
which I desire to call attention. It is 
of the first importance to us all that 
poverty and destitution be reduced to 
the lowest terms. For a long time in 


the history of the. race private philan- 
thropy and benevolence had to be ap- 
pealed to to establish and maintain 
charitable institutions for the care of 


The Social Value of Life Insurance 
By Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 


Baker was mayor of Cleveland he was invited to address a meeting 
of agents of The Cleveland Life Insurance Company. i 
attend, he wrote the following article for the occasion.) 
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Being unable to 
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the sick, homes for orphaned and de- 
pendent children, and infirmaries for 
the care of the aged and the poor. In 
recent years we have come to realize 
that society as a whole has an interest 
in this problem. That in a certain 
sense society permits poverty, permits 
orphanage, permits the helplessness 
of old age, and that an obligation rests 
upon society. so to order its social ad- 
justments as to make such occurrences 
as infrequent as possible, and to spread 
their burden as equitably and as widely 
as possible so that the relief of un- 
avoidable cases will not be a mere per- 
gcnal charity depending upon the 
bounty of some generous individual, 
but will rather be an opportunity for 
the whole of society to relieve what in 
spite of its best efforts it has been un- 
able to prevent. 


The natural humanity of men and 
women is rebelling more and more 
against the pity of poverty and depend- 
ence. This leads to the result that 
cities, counties and states are devising 
new ways of relief, and are more and 
more assuming the burden which pri- 
vate charity formerly carried, and it 
leads more and more to life insurance 
as a provision made in the time of 
prosperity against the distress which 
may follow a disaster to the breadwin- 
ner. All of these provisions are good 
from the public point of view, for the 
public interest is to secure that finer 
efficiency which comes from self-sup- 
port and self-sufficiency among its con- 
stituent members. The value of life in- 
surance can be best presented to the 
mind’s eye by trying to imagine the 
widespread distress and destitution 
which would follow the destruction of 


-even one of the great life insurance 


companies. If the whole system be 
taken into consideration it will at once 
be realized that life insurance has be- 
come almost one ‘of the necessities of 
life under the conditions’ of modern 
civilization. 


GOLD MEDAL MEN 


Gold medals are already engraved, 
and will be presented at the end of the 
year to the following members of 
the- Bankers Life, of Iowa, agency or- 
ganization who have qualified for mem- 
bership in the gold medal class of the 
Presidents’ club for 1918: ‘W. A. Hin- 
shaw, Iowa; HE. T. Smith, Illinois; F. 
J. Thorberg, Wisconsin; J. D. Horton, 
Washington; O. A. Schenk, Missouri 
and B. T. Childress, Tennessee. Mr. 
Childress and Mr. Hinshaw were gold 
medal men for the year 1917 also. 
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Jesse R. Clark, President. 
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WENT “OVER THE. TOP” . 


Guardian Life Agents ‘Responding. to : 


President Cillis’ Request 
Vice-President Hansen 


Honor 


November was “Hangen Month” with 


the field men of the Guardian Life In- -| 
In designat-_ 
ing this month, President Cillis wrote . 


surance. Co. of America. 


the agents asking that they produce 


new business amounting to $4,000,000 : 


during November, in honor. of.. Vice- 


President and Agency, Manager. T. © 


Louis Hansen. ; i 


Just to show that their hearts were ~ 


in the right place, and that it could 
be done, the agents went “over the 
top” $525,014, with a production of 
$4,525,014, 


More 
Power 
To You 


The more push there | 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


- December: 27,.1918 


“HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
; My ‘(Purely Mutual) — a 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

_ GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of ~ 
$12,556,816. The Company . 
paid the policyholders in™ 
1917 $3,467,828, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends ° 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- — 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, | 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated’ 1851 ~ 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union C 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
the Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
‘ht and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
mi: Great Policyholders’ Company. 


“ THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


of Cincinnati, O. 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


entral Agency Force are: 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. zi 
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ander says: 


December 27, 1918 


Woman’s Edition of 
“Agency Items” Issued 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF NEW YORK 


On December First There Were 621 
Women Holding Agency Contracts 
With the Equitable 


Editor William Alexander of “Agency 
Items” of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society devoted the December 
2ist issue of the Equitable agency pa- 
per entirely to women. It is an inter- 
esting number throughout. 

Right up in front, Secretary Alex- 
“The highest public ser- 
vice is rendered by the women who 
represent the Equitable in the field. 
Life insurance offers the most con- 
genial and remunerative occupation 
now open. to women. The woman is 
thrice blessed who showers blessings 
upon those with whom she deals, 
while supporting herself-and providing 
for those dependent upon her.” 

Speaking of the advantages afforded 
a woman in life insurance work, Secre- 
tary Alexander says: “It oifers com- 
mercial independence. It is a most 
healthful occupation.~It gives oppor- 
tunity for -humanitarian- service. It 
offers a life time of continuous pros- 
perity.” Continuing further ‘Agency 
Items” says: 

Natural Vocation For Women 

“Life insurance is primarily -for 
women. If there were no women in 
the world, there would be probably 
very little life insurance. Is it not 
natural that they should be its chief 
exponents as well as its principal bene- 
ficiaries ? : 

“There are thousands of women who 
have inherited money who should car- 
ry. insurance or: buy annuities or in- 
come bonds. Women ought to be able 
to insure such women with greater 
ease than men. ~~ == ~~ — 

“Woman’s work in the world is to 
uplift, ennoble and better the lives and 
work of men. Life insurance likewise 
is a factor for good, another reason 
why women ought to shine in this 
work. 

“For women of intelligence and re- 
finement, no other occupation is so 
congenial or offers equal advantages, 
or the opportunities of rendering such 
valuable services to the public. : 

“The higher wage and salary for 
men has always been based upon: the 
idea that the men would inevitably 
marry, and have to provide for a fam- 
ily. The lower wage for Women was 
upon the theory that if she married, 
the opposite would happen—that she 
should cease providing and would be 
provided for out of the man’s earn- 
ings. In life insurance women receive 
the same compensation as men. 

- “From January first to October, in- 
clusive, of this year, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society paid death claims on 
the lives of 377 women for a total of 
$717,256.98. In addition a large num- 
ber of endowment policies on the lives 
of women matured during the year, 
and were paid either in cash or con- 
verted into paid up endowment insur- 
ance.” 

Prominent Women. Agents 

‘Prominent among the women agents 
of the Equitable are Mrs. Ray Wilner 
Sundelson, New York; Mrs. Florence 
E. Shaal, Boston; Mrs. E. Marie Lit- 
tle, New York, whose agency entered 
the million dollar class recently, and 
with whom is associated Miss E. Con- 
stance Woodward; Miss Annie A. Rus- 
sell; Miss R. ‘FF. Maisel, and Miss 
Marie Virginia Smith. Miss Smith has 
just completed her third year of ac- 
tive membership in the New York 
Woman’s Department of the Equitable. 
She has 150 policyholders. She made 
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the first Century Club possible, that of 
1917, qualified for the 1918, and “Agen- 
cy Items” says she-will qualify for the 
1919 club within a few days. 

Others of the prominent women 
agents are Miss Sara Frances Jones, 
Chicago; Mrs. Roberta N. Lewis, San 
Francisco; Miss Bertha Strauss, secre- 
tary of the Edward A. Woods Agency, 
Inc., Pittsburgh. During the past de- 
cade Miss Strauss has placed over a 
million dollars of insurance,. not in- 
cluding policies of group insurance 
placed by her on employees of several 
leading concerns in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mrs. Beckie Solomon of New York 
is the first woman to have qualified 
for the 1919 Century Club. She has 
paid for more than $100,000 of business 
since July first. 

Miss Rose Albers of New York has 
qualified for the Century Club five 
times since 1910. 

Mrs. Henry Orton, wife of Henry Or- 
ton of the Cincinnati-Louisville agency, 
has shown what a woman can do in 
life insurance. When her husband, 
Henry Orton went into government ser- 
vice in December, 1917, and was sent 
to France as sergeant-major, in con- 
nection with the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, it was announced that Mrs. 
Orton intended to take over his insur- 
ance work at home in his absence. 

Mrs. Orton went about her task with 
so much enthusiasm and intelligent ef- 
fort that she qualified her husband for 
full membership in the 1917-18 quarter- 
million club. During the first eleven 
months of this year, she has paid for 
$231,041 with premiums of $8,550, and 
stands first on the honor roll of the 
Cincinnati-Louisville agency. 

Others of the Equitable women 
agents who are up in front are Miss 
Maude Agnew, Pittsburgh, and Miss 
Mary F. S. Bryan, New York. 

We want to compliment the editor 


~ UNDERWRITER 


H. B. Rosen Writes 
Fifteen Millions 


WILL NOT SEEK HIGHER RECORD 


Says Opportunities of Life Insurance 
Man Will Be Greater Than 
Ever 


Harry B. Rosen, of New York, has 
completed another wonderful year, hav- 
ing exceeded his goal of fifteen million 
dollars by over two hundred thousand. 


This is all paid for business. Mr. Rosen 
has been a leader in the production of 
life insurance ever since 1906, and life 
insurance men have to a certain ex- 
tent become accustomed to hearing of 
his achievements. Nevertheless these 
figures are remarkable, almost unbe- 
lievable, considering that during prac- 
tically six months of this year Mr. 
Rosen has given his time to various 
war charities. In all the big drives 
that have been conducted to raise 
money, he has taken a leading part. 
He says he has given only about half 
his time to writing life insurance. 
No More Records 

With this wonderful record establish- 
ed, Mr. Rosen is planning to go abroad. 
He will visit all the European coun- 
tries which have been engaged in the 
war or have been vitally affected there- 
by. He will study conditions and pre- 
pare himself for extensive educational 
work which he intends to devote him- 
self to in the United States. From now 


of “Agency Items” and his assistant on 
the edition of their paper devoted to 
women. It is a tribute richly deserved, 
and should have a very far reaching ef- 
fect in enlisting in the life insurance 
selling service, many other women 
eminently fitted for this work. 


| Gangway 


to greater growth is opened for Able 


Agents by the Agency Service Bureau 
of the Maryland Assurance Corpora- 
tion, the Organization of Opportunity 
that concentrates on providing Com- 
plete Personal Protection—Life In- 
surance, Accident-Health Insurance, 
a wide variety of very attractive 


policies. 


Valuable agencies in pro- 


ductive territory for energetic ambi- 


tious men. 


Maryland Aaetrnuce (Sor coration 
Seven South Gay Street 


Baltimore 


JOHN T. STONE, 
President. 


“LIVE and DIE with ASSURANCE” 


——— a 


~ 
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on it is his purpose not to make any 
effort to break records writing life in- 
surance, but will content himself with 
a figure ranging around $5,000,000 of 
paid for business each year. He feels 
that the public has done much for him 
in enabling him to take such a promi- 
nent place among producers in his 
chosen profession, and now it is his 
purpose to devote a large part of his 
time to social welfare. 

When he returns from Europe, he 
will have a wealth of first hand infor- 
mation regarding the problems that 
are confronting the various peoples of 
the world. He has visited many 
Kuropean countries and has resided in 
some of them, where he has written con- 
siderable life insurance, 

He speaks a number of languages 
and the information Ihe will gather 
is therefore to be of the best 
kind possible. He believes in educa- 
tion of the masses as the best possible 
means of avoiding the conflicts of 
opinion which have recently so often 
resulted in radical socialism, anarchy 
and ‘similar evils. This is a work that 
Mr. Rosen has long wished to engage 
in to the fullest of his ability. It is 
his hobby. 

Best Business on Earth 

To his fellow life insurance men he 
sends a message of greeting and good 
fellowship, reminding them that they 
are engaged in the most wonderful 
business in the world, a business which 
does not depend on any condition, but 
on the man himself. In good times 
and in bad, the life insurance man can 
make an equally strong argument of 
his case. There never is a time when 
all business is depressed and the life 
insurance man is not restricted to any 
particular clientele. The whole world 
is open to him. 

Mr. Rosen believes that_in spite of 
minor difficulties incident to a post war 
period of readjustment, the United 
States will enter upon a period of un- 
precedented prosperity, in which life 
insurance workers will reap _ their 
share, provided they do the persistent 
and painstaking *work he has found it 


necessary to do to reach the various 
goals he has set for himself in the 
years since 1906, when he became a 


recognized leader in the business. 

Men now in the business are to bene- 
fit as never before by the work of 
pioneers. The business is becoming 
more dignified every year, he says, and 
the life insurance man, provided he is 
of the right sort, is coming to be look- 
ed upon as a person of great value 
and benefit to his community. All de- 
pends upon the individuality of the 
man, says Mr. Rosen. He can shape 
his own destiny if he will but love his 
work and do it. 


ENTERING OHIO FIELD 

W. GC. Lennie, secretary of the Farm- 
ers & Traders Life of Syracuse, N. Y., 
says that its paid business this year 
shows an increase of approximately 10 
per cent. over that of last year, and 
so far the mortality has not exceeded 
the expected. The company is enter- 
ing Ohio with the endorsement and 
unanimous support. of the Grange of 
that state, and has ‘good prospects of 
getting a nice business there during 
1919. Thomas O. Young is president 
of the company. The Farmers & Trad- 
ers was organized in 1914 and was 
started in business with a very small 
initial expense for promotion. It has 
about 600 stockholders and is believed 
to be wisely managed. Its investments 
are considered first class. 


INFLUENZA LOSSES 

Up to and including December 16, 
1918, -the total influenza losses paid by 
ihe Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, amounted to $730,000 on a total 
of 271 lives. These losses were all on 
deaths resulting from influenza or com- 
plications of influenza. 
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Ask Six Months To 
Seek Reinstatement 


SENATOR PETITIONS CONGRESS 


Government Will Have No Funds Due 
Policyholders From Which to 
Deduct Premiums 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 24.—Soldiers 
and sailors are to be given six months 
within which to seek reinstatement in 
the event of their lapsing their war risk 
insurance policies, if Congress adopts 
the amendment to the existing law, of- 
fered by Senator Pomerene of Ohio. 


Senator Pomerene, in offering this 
amendment in the Senate, presented 
also a statement prepared by an insur- 
ance man, which points out that when 
the war is over and the armies are 
disbanded, the pay of the soldiers and 
saliors will cease and the Government 
will have no funds due those who carry 
insurance from which to deduct the 
premiums due. A very large number 
will fail to pay the premiums; many of 
those insured do not know where to 
send the money to keep the insurance 
in force; many do not know that they 
will be able to convert their insurance 
into regular old-line contracts at net 
rates without medical examination. 


After the flood of conventions that 
swept New York recently the calendar 
of dates ahead has been for the time 
being swept clean. 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE’S YEAR 


President Burnet Reports Increase in 
Business, Same Dividend Scale 
and Large Surplus 


President Philip Burnet of the Conti- 
nental Life, Wilmington, Del., presents a 
highly encouraging report of that com- 
pany’s business in 1918. He says their 
new business on a paid for basis for the 
current year will aggregate something 
more than $4,000,000, representing 
a gain of nearly 35 per cent. over 1917. 
The net increase of insurance in force 
will be about 75 per cent. greater than 
for last year, in view of the fact that 
the company not only transacted a 
larger new business but also that ter- 


minations were smaller. President 
Burnet adds: 
“We shall maintain our present 


schedule of policy dividends for 1919 
in spite of the fact that our present 
dividends are so large that they are 
approached by only about half a dozen 
of the best companies. 

“Although in common with all otner 
companies we suffered severe losses in 
the influenza epidemic, yet our very 
large surplus in proportion to our lia- 
bilities, coupled with the fact that un- 
der normal conditions we have been 
earning approximately three times the 
large dividends paid to our policy- 
holders, renders it unnecessary to make 
any reduction in our dividend scale.” 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 


it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Millions of Life Insurance 


Being 
By the Use of the 


Sold ! 
SHANBACHER 


INHERITANCE TAX CHARTS 


In the closing of most of the big lines to which 
the attention of the public has been directed dur- 
ing the past few months these charts have con- 


spicuously figured. 


Worth their “weight in gold” to every live life 


insurance agent. 


For information address 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Sales Agents 


105 William Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


enigactinaracnences cecnacsnesen tate ctemane mend le Sawuilecebesssicas comeases dae wit CoOCaae-On 
SetaDUUGMOS] as sts esac so ceacaceteseesscbel cots snlccsmelccinsisies stele valine’ eaide(sleleateias coats 14,343,626.28 
Capital and ‘Surplus. .....5...cdeccescsccedessecssccesces agian ald aelpeiee ela ouetmate aici eie 2,216,812.76 
Insurance in “Force... seis coca dane ale en cost tcisle ister ndcseasainet eac'ec' eas lcomesiccten 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization..,.........ceccccceceseersecers 19,612,616.08 


Is paying its Policyholders NEAL] Yeo ac ce ee scwakenpeeretciere siciesieem sare 1,500,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 


ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- © 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 


[ A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
| 3% reserve 


15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote to us last year, in answér to our advertising, for an_illus- 
tration of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” This DIRECT LEAD 
SERVICE helped to make, 1917 the best year in Fidelity’s history. 


AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day » 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address - 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania Obi ayes Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 


“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” 
“TI beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


December 27, 1918 
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November 11th, 1918, 
On the very day the Armistice was declared 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE and TRUST COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


Removed all War Restrictions from its Outstanding Policies 
and Discontinued the use of a War Rider on New Policies. 


Extra War Premiums will be Returned, and if regular 
premium has been paid, War Claims will be paid in full. 


N. W. Cor. 4th and Chestnut Sts. 


Continuing Insurance 
Is Government Duty 


LETTER TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Vice-President Fiske of Metropolitan 
Advises Level Premium Policies 
For Soldiers and Sailors 


“Tt goes without saying that the men 
should have level premium policies, 
which we understand the government 
offers. é 

“All alike ought to be insured, and 
the government is fulfilling a.duty. to 
them to continue their insurance to 
them at net cost.” ; 


The foregoing is from a letter by 
Vice-President Haley Fiske of the Met- 
ropolitan Life addressed to the super- 
intendents of at company in con- 
nection with the matter of continuing 
the life insurance on members of the 
army and navy, given to*them by the 
government. The letter follows: 


Advise Men To Keep Insurance 


“Now that the war is over and our 
men at the front coming back, the mat- 
ter of life insurance on members of the 
Army and Navy, given to them by the 
Government, becomes of practical im- 
portance. Your advice and the advice 
of our agents may be asked. In every 
such case you will agree with us that 
our duty is to advise the men to keep 
up their insurance and to convert what 
insurance they have (which is one year 
renewable term) into some other form 
offered by the. Government. Term in- 
surance, as you know, involves the in- 
crease of premiums with the increase 
of age. It goes without saying that the 
men should have level premium poli- 
cies, which we understand the Govern- 
ment offers. The cost of the insurance 
to the policyholder is much less than 
could be furnished by any private com- 
pany, since the Government plan in- 
tends that a considerable part of the 
actual cost shall be paid out of general 
revenue. That is a good reason for its 
continuance by the insured. You will 
be glad to offer your assistance in any 
case where advice is needed, and in 
counselling as to the best form of pol- 


icy and the ways of obtaining it from 
the United States Government. 

; No Twisting of Business 

“Of course you will never allow your 
men to make any effort whatever to 
twist Government insurance into Metro- 
politan policies. 

“You and we at the Home Office re- 
joice at the glorious peace and in wel- 
coming our brave boys on their return 
and. in congratulating those in the 
camps over the demobilization which 
will return them to their ordinary vo- 
cations.’ All alike ought to be insured 
and the Government is fulfilling a duty 
to them to continue their insurance to 
them at net cost.” — 


PRUDENTIAL SMOKER 


War Service Members of Home Office 
Staff To Be Warmly 
Welcomed Back 


’ “We shall pass in review before 
them.” That’s the way President For- 
rest F. Dryden of The Prudential put it 
in his happy little speech of welcome 
at the “get together smoker” held in 
the assembly hall at The Prudential’s 
home office, Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 17th. Mr. Dryden was referring to 
the home office boys who have been in 
the war service. Mr. Dryden said: 

“These boys are coming back bigger 
and better men for the trials they have 
been through, and I want to take the 
cpportunity here and now to state that 
when they do return, their old places 
will be open for them. We shall wel- 
come them with proud hearts. They 
have fought the good fight, and we 
shall pass in review before them.” 

Mr. Dryden thanked his auditors for 
their loyalty and earnestness during 
these times, and also expressed his 
appreciation of the many kind inquiries 
and messages received during his re- 
cent illness. Incidentally, he let it be 
known that while his doctors were on 
the job all the time, he was quite sure 
the prayers and interest of the home 
office and field, had more to do with his 
recovery. ; 

The “Get Together Smoker” was the 
annual gathering of the officers, man- 
agers, assistant managers and male 
clerks who. have seen twenty years of 
Prudential service. 


SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
' umexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 


in which to insure. 


Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 


every one of our representatives. They will tell you how great an asset 


that record is in their work. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts — 
Incorporated 1851 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 


Secure prompt action in the 


Semisgat— 


FE INSURANCE COMP. 


OF BOSTON MASSSCHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Lieut. Col. Howard 
Back From France 


COMES ON GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Secretary of the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford Landed 
Home Tuesday 


Lieut. Col. James L. Howard, secre- 
tary of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., who served 
with the “Fighting Yanks” in France on 
the staff of Major-General Clarence R. 
Edwards, landed in New York Moza- 
day of this week, coming in on the 
“George Washington,” which took Pres- 
ident Wilson to Brest. Lieut. Col. How- 
ard and his wife, who met him, left for 
Hartford Tuesday evening. Asked by a 
representative of The Hastern Under- 
writer how he felt, just as he was about 
to board a train, Lieut. Col. Howard 
remarked “I am feeling fine and dan- 
dy. I am mighty glad to be back in 
the States, and anxious to get home 
for Christmas.” 

Lieut. Col. Howard was chief of op- 
erations of the 26th (New England Di- 
vision). En route home, his train from 
Paris to Brest, where he boarded the 
“George Washington,” passed the presi- 
dential train on its way to Paris. 

Lieutenant Colonel Howard was 
born in Hartford March 21, 1878, and 
attended the public schools here. He 


was graduated from the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School in 1898 and soon after- 
wards became identified with the 
Travelers Insurance Company, serving 
in the actuarial department for sev- 
eral years, when he was made ‘secre- 
tary to the president. In 1906 he was 
made assistant secretary in the life 
department, later becoming secretary 
of the company. 

His military career has been long 
and has been featured by rapid promo- 
tions. In 1898 he enlisted in Battery 
A, Connecticut Volunteer Artillery, 


serving during the Spanish-American 
War. On April 6, 1903, he received his 
commission as first lieutenant in the 


First Infantry, Connecticut National 
Guard, and October 29 of that year be- 
came captain and adjutant. When 


Troop B, Cavalry, was formed in 1911 
he was made captain, and was as- 
signed to permanent command of the 
unit April 17 of that year. October 29, 
1915, he was made major, and Novem- 
ber 2, 1915, was transferred to the re- 
serve list with that rank. 


September 4, 1916, he was mustered 
into the Federal Service and went to 
the Mexican border and was made 
brigade adjutant of the Fifth Separate 
Brigade, with station at Nogales, Arizo- 
na. When the First Separate Brigade 
was formed in May, 1917, Major Howar® 
was put in command and later he went 
to France with his men, but in August 
of that year before sailing the unit was 
changed into a machine gun organiza- 
tion. 

Last July, Lieutenant Colonel How- 
ard was wounded in action, a piece of 
shrapnel striking him in the side. In 
August. of this year information was 
received that Captain Morgan GQ. 
Bulkeley, Jr., had been commissioned a 
major in full command of the 101st 
Machine Gun Battalion, which was the 
first information received here that 
Major Howard had been promoted, but 
confirmation of the report was received 
September 20 in a letter to Mrs. Howard 
under date of September 4. While in 
France he served on the staff of Major 
General Clarence R. Edwards, repre- 
senting on the staff the machine gun 
units of the Twenty-sixth Division. 


RIGHT AGENTS 
GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 


men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 


The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Issues Income 
Bond Contract 


HAS SEVERAL 


NEW FEATURES 


Connecticut General’s Latest Policy 
Promises to Be Good Seller— 
Rates Are Low 


The Connecticut General Life . this 
week announced the issuance of a new 
income bond policy. ‘The announce- 
ment to its agents regarding the new 
contract reads in part: 

“Compared with a deferred annuity 
the bond has the advantage that in case 
of death all money deposited in ex- 
cess of that withdrawn will be paid to 
your beneficiary. Compared with any 
form of endowment insurance, the in- 
come is larger. If you die young, you 
get your money back. If you live long, 
you get much more. 

“The life income commences at 
the policy anniversary nearest to age 
55, 60, 65 or 70. 

“The contract is issued with either a 
guaranteed premium or a mutual pre- 
mium. The number of annual pre- 
miums is found by subtracting the age 
at issue from the age at maturity. 
Semi-annual premiums are derived by 
adding 2 per cent. to the annual and 
dividing by 2; quarterly premiums, by 
adding 4 per cent. to the annual and 
dividing by 4. 

“Tf the bond-holder dies before the 
maturity age, all premiums paid will be 
returned without interest to the bene- 
ficiary. If the bond-holder dies after 
the income has commenced, the excess, 
if any, of the total annual premiums 
over the total income payments already 
made will be paid to the beneficiary. 


Dividend Provisions 


“On the mutual income bond divi- 
dends will be credited upon payment 
of the second annual premium and at 
the end of each subsequent year, until 
maturity. The estimated dividends 
are: First, 1 per cent. of the gross 
annual premium; jsecond, 2 per cent. 
of the gross annual premium. Each 
dividend may be used in reduction of 
premium or deposited with the com- 
pany at interest. 

“The cash or loan value at the end of 
the second or any subsequent year prior 
to maturity is the sum of the gross an- 
nual premiums already paid less one 
annual premium. ‘For instance, the 
tenth year cash value is equal to nine 
annual premiums. At the maturity age 
a liberal cash value stipulated in the 
contract may be selected in lieu of the 
life income. 

“At the end of the second or any sub- 
gequent year, there is a proportionate 
automatic paid up value. For instance, 
if an income bond for $100 a month 
commencing at age 65 is issued at age 
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45 twenty annual premiums are re- 
quired. If premium payments: cease 
at the end of five years, the company 
grants an automatic paid up income 


bond for 5/20 of $100, that is, $25 a 


month commencing at age 65. 

“A gpecial application, Form 0183, 
should be used. No medical examina- 
tion is required. The income bond is 
issued to both men and .women 
whether married or single. 

“The age is taken at nearest birth- 
day. Proof of age is not required at 
time of application. 


Conversion Privilege 


“At any time before’ the maturity 
age, the contract may be converted to 
a life or endowment policy bearing 
original date with annual premium 
equal to or greater than the premium 
on the income bond, upon satisfactory 
evidence of insurability and wpon pay- 
ment of the difference in back premiums 
with compound interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum. 


Maturing at Age 70 


—Ann’l Premium— Cash 

Guaran- Value at 
Age teed Mutual Age 70 
D0 eee ciao $ 6.15 $ 7.08 $1,068 
OA Baeetane ue sexn 6.47 7.44 1,069 
DOE Les cve sie 6.81 7.83 1,070 
Pe 9 Baer Mea iene 7.16 8.24 1,072 
aD Oo 7.54 8.67 1,074 
ih, SOG 7.93 9.12 1,076 
DB e raver ote aie 8.35 9.60 1,078 
OT ectens erheega 8.79 10.11 1,080 
7 ae PRE 9.27 10.66 1,082 
29 Cac dhe mete 9.79 11.26 1,084 
Se as cmkts 10.35 11.91 1,086 
a [My Sapte 10.95 12.60 1,088 
397), eer 11.59 13.33 1,091 
2 ee cha 12.26 14.10 1,094 
SAS, fir andes 12.97 14.92 1,097 
SA RS ep oe alae 15.77 1,100 
SGioes. ct users 14.50 16.68 1,103 
Se asntenstate 15.38 17.69 1,106 
Eb 16.36 18.82 1,110 
2 ELAS, 17.46 20.08 1,114 
AO J. <tetcuene 18.66 21.46 1,118 
Oe PRPS 3 19.95 22.95 1,123 
1 OR ig Ra, So 21.34 24.54 1,128 
AS. st iccagmaeee 22.82 26.24 1,133 
UY. ee PRAIA tc 24.40 28.06 1,138 
ADP acta ie Auaiene 26.09 30.00 1,143 
AG tees 3 scene 28.21 32.12 1,149 
ATMS sac cates 30.57 34.47 1,156 
AS es ate ieee 33.29 37.17 1,163 
AQ) bb cic eres 36.42 40.27 © 1,170 
BOG. ste vnrere 40.01 43.83 1,177 
5d Ba ePID 5 2 43.89 47.84 1,185 
ESM Ac ae toretete 48.22 52.31 1,194 
i SAREE RO 53.02 57.25 1,204 
By Abts ech netors 58.30 62.65 1,214 
EO abo, sisi syseenene 64.06 68.53 1,224 
BiGesh we « cccorne 70.50 75.07 1,235 
Dikae ss uievbnase 17.97 82.64 1,247 
BSitiesa cee 87.27 92.07 1,260 
BOll wi... nto 99.64 104.64 1,274 
G0) eas. cs «:dabes 115.77 121.03 1,289 
i Agra 6 4 135.35 141.50 1,305 
“Ah Sgeea diac 159.13 166.36 1,322 
G3 cere 187.46 195.98 1,340 
GA ees eee 220.66 230.69 1,359 
Goi 2. seneteene 271.59 283.93 1,369 


Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


ssouri State Life Insurance Company 


Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 
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“DUTCH” RICE and “SUNNY JIM” 


eB. 


S. RICE 


Pretty hard to get a happier looking 
pair of life insurance agents than Rice 
& Tyson, recently appointed general 
agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
at Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding J. C. 
Johnson, transferred to Detroit. Speak- 
ing of this pair of mirthful looking 
chaps the “Equiowa” in a recent issue 
said: “We know of no finer or more 
friendly rivalry than that which has 
existed between Mr. Rice and Mr. Ty- 
son, but ‘Dutch’ seemed to’put it all 
over Jim last year, although both are 
club members, the former in the $200,- 
000 club and the latter in the $100,000 
club.” 

Mr. Rice commenced his service 
with the Equitable Life of Iowa on 
July 9, 1913. He has been a consistent 
producer of business during that pe- 
riod of time, ranking as one of the 
company’s foremost agents. He won 
the gold watch contest in the Keystone 
state for 1917, and made the $200,000 
club for the first club year, which ter- 
minated June 30, 1918. He has a de- 
termination which knows no bounds, 
and is a hard worker. His pleasant 
manner has made him popular with 
the field force of the company. 


James A. Tyson entered the life in- 


JAMES A. TYSON 


' 


surance business in the service of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa on January 22, 
1915, making his headquarters at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and reporting through 
the Harrisburg Agency. His record for 
the club year, although he is a club 
member, was not a source of joy to 
him; and he has resolved to wipe out 
that showing:and get among the “big 
guns” where he justly belongs. To 
those who know him and enjoy his 
personal friendship, he is “Sunny Jim” 
—always smiling, optimistic, enthu- 
siastic. 


_ “YE OLDEN TIMES” 


George H. Luther, of the Chicago 
agency of the Mutual Life when solicit- 
ing out in one of the country towns 
came across Cassius M. Conrad who 
purchased a ten payment life policy 
for $2,500 in the Mutual Life 52 years 
ago, and the policy was still in force. 


‘Mr. Luther says the policy is some- 


what of a curiosity in that it contains 
enough provisions to last through the 
entire food shortage at least. Among 
other things it provides that the in- 
sured shall not, without consent of the 
company, travel on the high seas or 
sojourn south of Kentucky or west of 
Dakota.—‘The Organizer.” 


© AMARILLO 


THE DALLAS, TEXARKANA® 
BIG FT.WORTH, 


Texas GREAT 


INSURANCE 

REAUMONTe 

SAN ANTDONIDe eo PARTHURY 
wpe Rig COMPANY. 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 
PRESIDENT 


‘ 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


ss 


I recall two periods: when 


; Lapse my lapses were Cconspicu- 
. Proof ously abnormal; ordi- 
‘Business narily I think. the: ratio 


is low, but these two pe- 


riods were not at all satisfactory. In 
_. the first instance, I found on analysis: 


that the increase in lapses that year 
was due to the work of one agent— 


tke had written his business right, that 
is, there has been no misrepresenta-' 
tion of the policy, but the type of risk: 


was wrong. Some of them should have 
gone to an industrial company. This 
was easily overlooked at the time as 
they were temporarily earning more 


“money than they could be expected to 


earn in ordinary years. I then made 
a rule for that agent that he should 
not arrange for any examinations un- 
less authorized by my-office. In that 
way .we first passed on the risk, not 
infrequently declining it—somewhat to. 
the disgust of the agent, but to the 


general welfare -of the office and ul-’ 
timately to that of the agent himself.: 


The second instance was with an 


the second year. This was startling 
for the agent was of good character, 
was truthful and earnest, and I. couldn’t 
account for it until I started in to in- 
vestigate each case. I found that the 
agent was too earnest. He made the 
applicant so keenly alive to his respon- 
sibility to his family. that he was per- 
suaded in goods faith to undertake 
more than he could possibly perform. 
Here the agent possessed too much of 
a very excellent qaulity; namely, 
earnestness. ; 


These two illustrations are iepical 
and prove conclusively that eternal 
vigilance is the price of a low-lapse 
ratio; they prove, moreover, that in all 
cases where the lapse ratio is high the 
first place to look for the cause is with 
the soliciting agent.—L. C. Slayton, in 
the Penn Mutual “News Letter.” 


* * & 
- The opportunity for 
Doublingthe larger policies is a 
Dollar’s Pur- distinctly new _ one. 


chasing Power It’s exactly in the na- 
, ture of a season which 
gives the farmer two crops instead 
of one. It is too, a sort of double- 
barreled opportunity in another sense. 
Not.-only are old policyholders prime 
prospects for additional insurance, but 
almost without exception the initial 
lines are double what they used to be. 
One thousand -dollar policies are not 
thought of by the even tolerably fair 
solicitor, and the better class of writ- 
ers are making $5,000 the minimum. 
Such a raise in the size of policies, 
which is absolutely necessary under 
existing conditions of high cost of liv- 
ing, and easy of practice by reason of 
the plentifulness of money ought to 
mean to every life man a doubling of 


his income. 


The price of $2,500 of life insurance 
is exactly what it was five years ago, 
but it requires $5,000 to buy what the 
$2,500 would have bought then. The 
man who buys $5,000 life insurance 
now, paying for it with inflated money, 
has a chance of making a bargain 
should he live and have occasion to 
convert his policy into the cash value 


- ten or twenty years hence; because in 


all human’ probability money will gain 
in purchasing power from now on. 
Should he die, of course, the protec- 
tion is always there, equivalent of gold 
dollars. 

The life man who writes the largest 
average lines, all other things being 
equal, will of course make the most 
money. And when we consider that 


‘the: labor, : time, -ete., is just as great 


in the case. of $1,000. as in $5,000, we 
are mighty forcibly reminded of the 
vital’ importance of getting full lines 
while on the job. 

Efficiency means the accomplishment 


“of the greatest possible task in the 


Jeast possible time and at the least pos- 
sible expenditure of vital forces. 
Embrace the New Opportunity! 
Write larger policies and double your 
income.—The International Lifeman. 
2 s a 


How knowledge in- 
spires confidence is 
set forth in “Points,” 
issued by the Mu- 
tual Life, New York, 
as follows: “When approaching a 
‘Prospect you have presumably already 
gathered all needed information regard- 
ing him—his age, extent of his family, 
his business standing, probable income, 
ect. “You are therefore prepared to 
offer him at once the policy which is 
‘seemingly best fitted to his needs. 


Preparing Can- 
vass in Ad- 
vance Helps 


’That=policy—you-offer-anid you stick to 
agent who showed a 50 per cent. lapse.’ 


it unless he especially asks for some 
other form. “Even in-that case your 
experience teaches you that, while 
giving him the required information, 
you will generally do well to direct the 
conversation back to your original 
proposition. When he asks about the 
cost, stating his age at nearest birth- 
day, etc., be prepared, without consult- 
ing your rate book or dividend leaflet, 
to give him the premium at once and 
the amount’ by which it will be re- 
duced by the first dividend according 
to the present scale. Your ability to 
name the figures offhand will impress 
the prospect favorably. The man who 
is applying for life insurance always 
wants to feel that the agent with whom 
he deals is thoroughly informed in his 
business and hence a capable adviser.” 
* * * 


“Conditions just now af- 

Readjustment ford a fine opening for 

to Peace life men to get in good 

Conditions and effective work 

among thoughtful busi- 

ness men,’ says J. L. Babler, general 

manager of agencies, International Life, 
St. Louis. 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


“Everybody is talking about ‘readjust- 
ment of business to peace conditions.’ 
Every business man, little or big, is in- 
terested in the question, and the life 
man who keeps up with the newspaper 
talk can make himself mighty welcome 
and often useful to the business man 
by throwing out suggestions or quoting 
from some high authority. One vital 
need in the matter of ‘readjustment’ is 
plenty of life insurance to save the 
business no matter which way the cat 
jumps. By being able to talk intelli- 
gently on the ‘readjustment’ question, 
the life man will find himself in a posi- 
tion to suggest more life insurance as a 
matter to safety first. To get next to 
worth-while people, aman must be able 
to talk about the things that are nearest 
to them in a business way. Now while 
the readjustment period is on and every- 
body thinking about it, and plenty of 
money in hand, the wide-awake life man 
can land some big policies by disclos- 
ing a fine acquaintance with the sub- 
ject—by showing that he is alive to 
everything affecting the future of the 
trade and commerce of the country. 
This chance won’t last long. Grab it 
now and make the most of it.” 


What An Agent Wants 


A Company whose name, everywhere a household word, 
is his best introduction. Prestige is a door-opener, and age 


and size are impressive. 


Policies that are unexcelled. Big dividends, 


Streng” 


and safety that need no demonstration. Unsurpassed ser- 
vice to policyholders—the thing that makes solid patrons 


out of first-time customers. 


The Oldest Company in America! Come with it and you 
will stay with it and it will stay with you. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Sri ge gt of New York 


: 34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of. 
insurance in force. ...$3,936,181 898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 


policies ....... ols es - 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
BODE BOO UO Oi & -.-$791,060,002 
It stood ‘fest in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
slnpmeretenets eistcterauntn ons. s oe tone $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917....... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100, 000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


BOSTON MUTUAL GAINS 


Better Than 1917—Dividends Dropped 
Temporarily—Company Liberal With 
Policyholders Entering ‘Army 


The Boston Mutual Life’s net in- 
crease in business in force for 1918 will 
amount to approximately $1,700,000, 
which exceeds the increase for 1917. 
The directors have voted to discon- 
tinue all dividends to policyholders, 
probably throughout 1919, to make it 
ressible to recover a portion of the 
severe death losses owing to influenza, 
as well as from war risks. 


The Company gave permission to all 
policyholders insured prior to April 19, 
1917, to engage in military or naval 
service in the war without any restric- 
tions and without the payment of ad- 
ditional premiums, 


The directors believe that the sus- 
pension of dividend payments will be 
necessary for only a comparatively 
short time as the company is doing a 
splendid business in new policies is- 
sued. 


THE PEACE CAMPAIGN 


New England Mutual General Agents 
Pulling for $7,000,000 Produc- 
tion During December 


Wilson Williams, president of the 
New England Mutual Life General 
Agents’ Association, issued a bulletin 
showing the standing of the various sec- 
tions of the New England Mutual’s 
agency organization in the peace cam- 
paign for seven million dollars produc- 
tion during December. 


Up to December 20th, $4,459,000 of 
business had been received at the home 
office in. Boston. With eleven days to 
go, and all sections keyed up for the 
finish, it looks as though the goal set 
would be reached. 

The various sections were in charge 
of the following general agents as com- 
missioners: New England states, Lee 
C. Robens; Atlantic states, E. W. Allen; 
Central states, R. W. Thomas; West- 
ern states, C. D. Mill; Gulf states, Wil- 
son Williams. 


Ludwell L, Howison, private secre- 
tary to the late Fred E. Richards, presi- 
dent of the Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, Me., has confessed that he forged 
the endorsement of Mr. Richards to 
notes aggregating $132,000. 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary; W. E. Schram, associate edi- 


Eastern 


tor. The address of the officers is the 
office of this newspaper. Telephone 2407 
John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
s, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. ¥., under the act of Congress of 
March 3,° 1879. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SURPLUS 

Costly as the influenza is to the life 
insurance companies, and consequently, 
to their policyholders, it will do one 
great thing that has increasingly 
needed to be done. It will put an end, 
at least for a long time, to the clamor 
on the part of demagogic politicians and 
ignorant editors, both for reduction in 
premium rates and for closer distribu- 
tion of surplus. Also it will put a 
brake upon any tendency that might 
develop to increase dividend schedules 
to the limit of safe divisibility, solely 
for competitive advantage. 

Nobody believed it would ever come, 
but at last a genuine epidemic—a pan- 
demic—has swept over the land, and 
has carried away more than 300,000 

. lives, and a very large number of which 
entailed an insurance loss which total 
will run into tens of millions of dollars; 
and the consequence ,of this huge and 
unlooked for loss is the passing of 
dividends by ‘some companies and re- 
duction by others; while those who will 
jin 1919 maintain their 1918 schedule, 
will be able to do so solely because of 
that large surplus which has been so 
loudly attacked by those outside the 
business and by some laterally connect- 
ed with it, who love the policyholder 
better than do company executives, 
who day by day and year by year work 
for him, regard his interest and know 
his insurance dangers. 

The one great demand and require- 
ment of life insurance protection is ab- 
solute, indisputable, unassailable safety» 
and it cannot be had without a surplus 
large enough to meet any emergency, 
and the influenza has demonstrated to 
everybody, wise and foolish alike, that 
shrinkage in security values is not the 
only emergency that can deplete a sur- 
plus, but that the epidemic must lence- 
forth be a factor in estimating a com- 
pany’s safety margin. 


INROADS OF INFLUENZA MAY CON- 
TINUE 
That the influenza of the present 


epidemic is in reality not influenza at 
all; that it is a heretofore unknown 
disease, the treatment of which must 
nécessarily be largely experimental, 
is brought forward by Dr. Douglass 


Symmers, professor of pathology at 
Bellevue Medical College, New York, 
and assistant director of laboratories 
at Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. 

Dr. Symmers has given expression to 


the view that there will be recurring }f 


severe epidemics of the disease called 
Spanish influenza, for several years to 
come, and that, before we see the end 
of the pandemic, it will have taken 
the lives of millions of people. 
Switzerland, in Scandinavia, and in 
Spain, where the disease raged a year 
ago, the doctor points out that it has 
returned this year, and there is no 
reason to suppose that other countries 
will escape repetition. 

“Numerous physicians,’ says doctor 
Symmers, “have been of the opinion 
that the epidemic was simply one of 
ordinary influenza or grip. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, we do not know 
what this prevailing infection is. In 
the influenza which swept around the 
world in 1889-90, the death rate, de- 
pending on conditions of crowding, 
was always noticeably under 1 per 
cent. of the total number of people 
attacked. In the prevailing infection, 
the ‘death rate varies, according to Cir 
cumstances, from 30 to 80 per cent. 
The fact that the influenza bacillus 
has been isolated from the throat and 
lungs in a large number of cases is 
without particular significance, for the 
very simple reason that this bacillus 
may be found in a great variety of in- 
flammatory diseases of the lungs, even 
in inter-epidemic periods. 

“The best opinion on the subject at 
the present moment seems to be that 
the disease is due to so-called filterable 
virus, and that the so-called Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus and other bacteria which have 
been isolated are to be regarded as 
purely secondary invaders.” 


In this connection Dr. Symmers 
points out that the anti-influenza. vac- 
cine which has been used during the 
present epidemic, and is believed by 
some physicians to be of indubitable 
merit is probably without value. 

“In view of the fact that the in- 
fluenza of the present epidemic is in 
reality not influenza at all, it is now 
generally conceded that the vaccine 
being used is without value. This 
opinion is borne out by reports that 
I have had from various parts of the 
country, where vaccine has been used 
and its value found to be very highly 
doubtful.” 

D”, Symmers takes emphatic excep- 
tion to the current belief that the pre- 
vailing epidemic is in reality a variety 
of bubonic plague. 

In further extenuation of the belief 
that this disease presents new ele- 
ments, undertakers who have embalm- 
ed many bodies of those who died. of 
influenza report that they came in con- 
tact with some conditions entirely un- 
known to them. 


PRUDENTIAL WAR CLAIMS. 

In last week’s issue of The Hastern 
Underwriter, we published an item to 
the effect that The Prudential Insurance 
Company had claims in the United 
States as a result of the war, number- 
ing 6,700, and in Canada, 330. We 
learn that the number of Canadian 
claims should be 3,300. In transcribing 
our notes, the additional cipher was 
omitted. : 


EXCELSIOR LIFE’S RECORD YEAR 
The Excelsior Life, of Toronto, closed 
its books for the current year Decem- 
ber 19, with applications for $6,750,000, 
an increase over 1917 of over $500,000. 


In } 


= meley-Jones went as one of his assis- 
a) tants. 


He was then a captain. His 
promotion to lieutenant-colonel fok 
lowed. 


* *« # 


Luther B. Little, head of the publicity 
department of the Metropolitan Life, 
took a prominent part in the recent an- 


| nual dinner of the “Amen Corner,” the 


eal famous once-a-year organization of news- 


| was staged at the dinner. 


FRED I. AND PAUL SIPP 


Fred I. Sipp, formerly a special 
agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co, in Kansas, and prior to that time 
an assistant examiner in the western 
department of the Hartford, in Chica- 
go, is the center of an interesting 
story coming out of England, in con- 
nection with the war. Mr. Sipp join- 
ed the 89th Division last May and ar- 
rived overseas on June 15th, and after 
two months’ training was sent to the 
front lines. He was wounded in the 
ankle by a gun shot, and in the head by 
a bayonet thrust. He was shipped 
from the front to London, and while 
convalescing, his brother, Paul Sipp, 
who has been in active service since 
a year ago last November accidental- 
ly learned of his brother’s injury, be- 
ing at that time only 25 miles away. 
Paul went to see Fred, and the picture 
above was snapped when they -met, 
which is printed by courtesy of “The 
Hartford Agent,” the house organ of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


* * * 


Miss Catherine Phelps Lynch, repre- 
sentative of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, connected with the Springfield 
agency with headquarters at North 
Adams, Mass., is one of the new women 
in life insurance work who is making 
good. With no previous training, Miss 
Lynch entered life insurance selling 


work in the latter part of July, 1918.° 


Her training was secured through T. 
R Fell, manager of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in New York City, and was 
conducted entirely by correspondence. 
In the month following the signing of 
her contract, she delivered policies ag- 
gregating $19,000. Her average is well 
over $12,000 a month for the five months 
she has been connected with the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life. 


* * & 


Lieut..Colonel R. G. Cholmeley-Jones 
is now deputy chief of the War Risk 
Insurance Detachment of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. ‘Before en- 
tering the army he was advertising 
manager of the “Review of Reviews.” 
I.ieut-Col. Cholmeley-Jones is a 
nephew of the late Richard Watson 
.Gilder and son of EH. Cholmeley-Jones 
of Philadelphia and has been promi- 
nent in the practical administration of 
the new war insurance. When Major 
Willard D. Straight went to France a 
year ago in charge of the Bureau of 


War Risk Insurance Lieut.-Col. Chol-~ 


paper men. Mr. Little, previous to his 


Be] connection with the Metropolitan Life, 


was a political reporter of considerable 
reputation, so that it was but natural 
that he should have been selected to 
play a part in the political farce which 
One of Mr. 
Little’s sallies which ilicited much ap- 
plause pictured W. R. Hearst erying 
“Kamerad” when cornered by Bruce 
Bielaski, head of the U. S. Department 
ot Justice investigation department, 


#) who was also at the dinner. 


* * & 


Miss Ruth Baker, Mrs. Juel Nichols, 
Miss May Cleghorn, Miss Rigmore Pon- 
saing, Captain Miss Ruth Palmer and 
Miss Agnes Colin, comprise the per- 
sonnel of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company Girls’ Bowling 
Team. Recently at the Wooster alleys, 
in Hartford, this aggregation of femi- 
nine “pin slammers” engaged a team 
of girls from the Hartford Market and 
bested them by over 200 pins. The 
manager of the Wooster alleys is ac- 
cepting. challenges for his “nets,” as he 
calls them. He will have to change 
that. to “maulers” if the game recorded 
above is a sample of what these girl 
bowlers can do. 

* * * 


Harold P. Trosper, of the selling force 
of the Northern Assurance Company of 
Michigan, has so diligently applied him- 
self to the work of selling life insur- 
ance that his name appears at the head 
of the list of producers for that com- 
pany for May, August, September, Octo- 
ber and November. Roy W. Anger was 
out in front for June and July. Sol- 
omon C. Gins, John M. Hill, George 
F. Qua, and Millard F. Cottrell, re- 
spectively, headed the production list 
for January, February, March and 
April. 

* * * 

Fred L. Hahn, representative of the 
Mutual Life of New York connected 
with the Wisconsin agency, is past his 
86th milestone, and is still going 
strong. Mr. Hahn was born April 14, 
1833, ten years before the organiza- 
tion of the Mutual Life. His first con- 
nection with the company was at De- 
troit in 1862, over 56 years ago. 
“Points” says that Mr. Hahn is an ac- 
tive energetic worker, and promises to- 
give some of the younger boys a good 
run for their money. 

* * * 


Sergeant Raymond S. Hammond, 
formerly cashier at the Rochester, N. Ve 
office, of the Guardian Life died 
of bronchial pneumonia October 4, at 
a base hospital in France. Sergeant 
Hammond is the first anid only Guar- 
dian Life man, so far known who made 
the supreme sacrifice. 


“IVES, BAIRD & SEARS 
Thomas HE. Sears has joined Ives & 
Baird, Inc., of New York, becoming a 
director. 'The corporation is establish- 


-ing an organization in Boston under the 


name of Ives, Baird & Sears. S. Wil- 
gon Richards, of the marine department | 
of Fred S. James & Co., will on January 
1 join Ives. & Baird, Inc., as a director 
and treasurer of the corporation. He 
will co-operate with James A. Price, 
manager of the marine department, in 
the development of that branch. ~ 
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FIRE INSURANCE: DEPARTMENT 


Albany Field Club 
Elects Officers 


L. C. BREED 


IS PRESIDENT 


T. C. Naulty Elected Vice-President, 
George Brinley Treasurer and R. T. 
Van Vranken Secretary 


The annual meeting of the Albany 
Field Club was held last: Friday at 
Keeler’s, State Street, Albany. Elabor- 
ate plans were formulated for the com- 
ing year which include a schedule of 
prominent speakers who will address 
the Club on technical phases of the 
business. 

L. C. Breed, special agent of the Na- 
tional of Hartford, who has been vice- 
president of the Club during the past 
year and was secretary the previous 
year, was elected president for 1919, 
succeeding R. H. Moore, formerly spe- 
cial agent in Pastern New York for 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 


ica who recently left the field to become 
superintendent. of agents of the Con- 
cordia Fire. : 

T. C. Naulty, district secretary of the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State, who was secretary of the Club 
last year, was elected vice-president. 
George Brinley, special agent of the 
Hartford Fire, was re-elected treasurer 
and R. T. Van Vranken, special agent 
of the Home Insurance Co., was elected 
secretary. 


BRITISH WAR... RISK BUREAU 


Discontinued Issuing New Insurance 
Except In Unusual Circumstances 
As of December 9 


The British War Risk Insurance of- 
fice announced on December 9 that the 
granting of fresh insurance on cargo 
against war risks would be discontinued 
as of that date except in special cases 
as it is the desire of the government 
to restore as quickly as possible the 
normal condition of the insurance mar- 
ket. The special cases referred to are 
those in which large amounts are want- 
ed which cannot be secured in the open 
market for a reasonable rate. 


INCREASED FACILITIES 
MeNitt & Frink were recently ap- 
pointed agents of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire at Norwich, New York. This ad- 
dition to the office will give the agency 
a splendid increase in writing facilities. 
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MORAL HAZARD ON ROADHOUSES 


Companies Already Starting to Cancel 
Policies on Properties Being 
Vacated 


Fire insurance companiés are closely 
scrutinizing hotel and saloon risks in 
towns which have gone dry or proper- 
ties which have been vacated because 
of the approaching national prohibition. 
In New York City alone several hun- 
dreds of saloons did not renew their 
licenses on expiration. 

Some policies covering roadhouses 
and similar establishments which were 
formerly dependent on liquor trade for 
their revenue have already been can- 
celled. In many cases, however, the 
cover will be continued to expiration 
when renewals may be refused unless 
conditions have been favorably altered. 

The position of the companies is that 
the moral hazard on this class of risk 
will increase in instances where the 
buildings remain unoccupied for any 
considerable time. 


C. A. SHANNON MAKES. CHANGE 


Local Man of North British & Mer- 
cantile To Go With Darby, Hooper 
& McDaniel Agency 


Charles A. Shannon, of the local de- 
partment of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, has resigned as of January 1 
and on that date will go with the Dar- 
by, Hooper & McDaniel agency. Mr. 
Shannon has been identified with the 
local department of the North British 
for twenty years and has been through 
all its departments. During this time 
he has'made many friends among the 
brokerage and agency offices. 


HELLRIEGEL JOINS 


Was In Charge of Brokerage Depart- 
ment of Phoenix Assurance, 
of London 


Harry Hellriegel, special agent in 
charge of the brokerage department of 
the Phoenix, of London, has resigned 
and is now associated with Irvin T. 
Bernhard, who represents a number of 
prominent companies for New Jersey. 
Mr. Hellriegel had been with the 
Phoenix for about eight years and 
started the brokerage department of 
that company. 


William LL. Jones, president of the 
Milwaukee Mechanics, has died, age 
74. Mr. Jones entered the insurance 
business with the L & L. & G., in Eng- 
land. Cord a 


NIAGARA | 


Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 


BERNHARD 


i, ~Trurt AUTOMOBILE— 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
_ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc. 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc.*1911 


INRBCEBG S oo.esc.ce0.2 $641,341.77 ASBOLS os sie cee eres $357,318.58 
Reserves pics s.ocsc 2 230,513.29 Reserve cc... sie tere 54,256.92 
Capital ie cis). soa, sis 300,000.00 Capitaleecncis seats 200,000.00 
Surplus .......... 63,479.83 Surplusis eececaee 96,379.07 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


PHOENIX BROKERAGE. DEPT. 


George A. Roberts Appointed Special 
Agent In Chacge—Was Formerly 
Examiner - 


The Phoenix Assurance, of London, 
has appointed George A. Roberts, wo 
has been examiner for New Jersey for 
about two years, as special agent «in 
charge of the brokerage department of 
the company. Mr. Roberts has already 
assumed his new position. 

ek oe 
Brokers’ License Law Attacked 


Philip La Tourette, a New York. bro- 
ker, is suing FitzHugh McMaster, for- 
mer insurance commissioner of South 
Carolina, who had refused Mr. La 
Tourette a license. The broker’s coua- 
sel in their brief submitted to the 
United States Supreme Court, contend 
that the South Carolina brokers’ license 
law violates the State and Federal con- 
stitutions in denying to a citizen of 
New York the rights and protection 
enjoyed by a citizen of South Carolina. 

* * * 
Government Work Continues 

Surety business has dropped off to al- 
most the vanishing point in a number 
ot offices. Government bids are still 
being asked for on public buildings 
and appropriations are being made: for 
these works. Aside from that, there is 
little stirring as the year draws to its 
close. 

* * 


George K. Berthold, Placer 
George K. Berthold has succeeded 
S A: Kirk as placer for Kookogey & 
Hook. Mr. ‘Berthold’ was formerly 
with Dutcher & Edmister. 
® * * 
Brokerage Committee Meets 
A meeting of the brokerage commit- 
tee of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange was held on Tuesday. 


THREE POPULAR CALENDARS 


For years the calendars of the Con- 
tinental Fire Insurance Company of 
New York have been eagerly looked 
forward to by thousands throughout. the 
country, because of, the valuable his- 
torical events so well illustrated and 
described thereon. This year, Presi- 
dent Henry Evans is sending abroad a 
calenidar depicting the operation of the 
first street railway in the world, which 
was the New York & Harlem road, 
built on the Bowery, and open for travel 
from Prince Street to the present site 
of Union Square, in November, 1832. 
President Evans is also sending to his 
friends the calendars of the Fidelity- 
Phenix anid the American Hagle. One 
gives some interesting points regard- 
ing the game of ice hockey and the 
other shows the American Eagie in all 
his glory. 


JAMES S. KERNAN HERE 


James S. Kernan, of E. F. and J. S. 
Kernan, local agents at Utica, was in 
New York this week. 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


States’ from 1874 to 1917, 
INCINGI VE. exc com npie fe cases 43,294,154.63 


Fire, Marine, Explosion 
and Tornado. Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


January 1, 1918 
Assets 2.00. leet meeeiaach t $4,194,579.34 
Surplus in United States...... 1,667,691.69° 
Total Losses Paid in United 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


Generals. Pershing, 


THE EASTERN 


THE LATE LOUIS F. GOULE 


Secretary of National Liberty Insur- 
ance Company Was In Business 
Many Years 


Louis F. Goule, secretary of the Na- 
tional Liberty, died at his home in New 
York, December 4, of apoplexy. He 
was 64 years old and leaves a widow. 

Mr. Goule’- came to New York from 
Cincinnati where he was a clerk in the 
insurance business. His first connec- 
tion in.-New York was with the New 
York Underwriters’ Agency. In 1882 he 
went with the Germania, which is now 
the National Liberty, as special agent 
in the New England field. He rose 
steadily to the position of general agent 
of the Eastern Department, becoming 
assistant secretary and at the time of 
his death he was secretary of the com- 
pany. He was at one time president 
of the New York Suburban Exchange 
and throughout his entire insurance 
career was looked upon as a careful 
and painstaking underwriter. This was 
particularly shown in his field work. 


He was independent in action and had ~ 


the courage of his convictions; was a 
man of large heart. and during his 36 
years with the National Liberty won 
the respect of a large circle of influ- 
ential frienids. 


NATIONAL UNION’S GREETING 


Sends Agents Beautiful Collection of 
Photographs of Allied Command- 
ers-and President 
One of the. most complete and beau- 
tiful season’s greetings which have 
come to the attention of The Hastern 
Underwriter is that sent its agents by 
the National Union, of Pittsburgh. The 
whole takes the form of a portfolio, 
with fitting sentiments engraved on the 
front. Inside are “The American’s 
Creed,” by William .Tyler Page, to- 
gether with gravure photographs of 
Foch, Haig, Diaz, 
President Wilson, Abraham Lincoln 
and George Washington. We anticipate 
seeing all of the above hanging in many 

offices. 


UNDERWRITER 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 


92 William Street, New York 


207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Ss. C. BISHOP CO. 


Renvresented at 
95 William Street, 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Phone, 447 John——588 Elizabeth 


—<$<$$_$__—— a 


RICHARD D: HARVEY 


United States Manager 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 ~ 


The real strength of an insurance com- ~ 


pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. . 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK ~ 


LOGUE BROS. & CoO., Inc. 


-Fire—Casualty 


—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Veritas for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Peel LA DES Pere eA 
ADEQUATE CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SATISFACTION 
ela RL LOGAL AND GENERAL AGENTS |. > 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York | 


FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 
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_Explosion Cover 
. Is Replaced 


BY “RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION” 


New Policies “Sent to Companies 
Yesterday—New. Contingent Rate 
Schedule Also Effective 


Explosion insurance no longer exists 
in the vernacular of stock fire insurance 
companies. Beginning yesterday, it was 
replaced by the much broader policy 
adopted by the Explosion Conference, 
which was described exclusively by The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, and 

_which is to be known as the “Riot and 
Civil ‘Commotion Policy.” ‘'The broader 
coverage and lower rates insure for the 
new policy a much greater demand. 

The policy, copies of which were sent 
to the companies yesterday, carries 
with it the following schedule of rates: 

“All rates are based upon a manda- 
tory 50 per cent. Co-insurance Clause 
and are subject to usual reductions (ex- 
cept upon floaters and Use and Occu- 
pancy) for use of 80 per cent. and 100: 
per cent. clause. 

General Class Rates 

“Class A-—$.37 rate—Applies to bridges 
churches, dwellings, ferry terminals, 
fireproof grain tanks, hotels, ice manu- 
facturing and _ refrigerating, offices, 
stores, telephone exchanges, theatres, 
public and private warehouses (not con- 
nected with manufacturing plants) and 
other buildings, and/or contents, occu- 
pied for non-manufacturing purposes. 

“When Inherent Hazard is assumed, 
add explosion I. H. charge of risk in- 
sured. 

“Class B—$.47 rate—Applies to cot- 
ton compresses excluding warehouses, 
dams, dry docks, glass workers, news- 
papers, piers, stock yards, vessels, and 
all manufacturing risks except those 
enumerated in Class ‘C’ and ‘D.’ Also 
to acetic, muriatic, nitric, and sulphuric 
acid factories where no considerable 
normal explosion hazard exists. 

“When Inherent Hazard is assumed, 
add explosion I. H. charge of risk in- 
sured. 

“Class C—$.56 rate—Applies to build- 
ers’ risks, celluloid goods manufacturing, 
contractors’ movable apparatus, coal or 
ore bridges and dock hoisting appa- 
ratus, distilleries, feed mixing,. flour 

' mills, grain elevators, milling and grind- 
ing risks, garages (public), crude oil 
refineries, oil distributing and oil pump- 
ing stations, oil in tanks, tank cars, 
patent leather manufacturing and starch 
mills. on 

‘When Inherent Hazard is assumed, 
add explosion I. H. charge of the risk 
insured. 

‘When certain buildings of plants of 
Class ‘B’ and ‘C’ are selected for cover, 
leaving the rest of the plant uncovered, 
these rates are to be doubled. 

“Class D—$1.19 rate—Applies to Ace- 
tone, Benzol, Casing head Gasoline, 
Chemical plants (except those specified 
jn Class ‘B’) Floaters, Toluol Turpen- 
tine, Underground mining, Wood Alco- 
hol and other plants having a high ex- 
piosive hazard. | : 

“When Inherent Hazard is assumed, 
add. I. H. explosion hazard charge of 
risk insured.” 


Chamber of Commerce 
Wants Insurance 


PRESIDENT 


STATES POSITION 


Co-operation of Chamber Only Sought 
Once By Companies Since 
Organization in 1912 


The slight of insurance interests by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merece at its Atlantic City meeting is 
explained in the following letter of the 
bresident of that organization to James 
J. Hoey, vice-president of the Conti- 
nental, who attended the meeting: 
‘Dear sir:— ~ 

“IT very ‘much appreciate your letter 
of the 16th inst., carrying with it a 
copy of your report on the Atlantic City 
meeting. 

“How are we going to accomplish co- 
operative relationship between the in- 
surance interests and the business. in- 
terests of the country represented by 


groups like the Atlantic City conven- . 


tion of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States? 

“In connection with the revenue legis- 
lation I have been appealed to by repre- 
sentatives of the life companies to ag 
sist them in connection with certain 
paragraphs of the revenue bill that bore 
heavily upon life insurance business, 
but this is the only time I think since 
the Chamber of Commerce- was or- 
ganized in 1912 that there has been any 
expression of desire on the part of any 
branch of the insurance business for as- 
sistance or for co-operation. 

“Obviously we cannot further seek 
co-operation. If the insurance interests 
of the country desire to join with the 
business interests, they will be wel- 
comed as one of the principal factors 
in American industry, but there must 
be some leadership and some evidence 
of willingness to work together on lines 
of confidence and co-operation, else the 
union would be worthless to both par- 
ties. 

“Tt is my very sincere hope that your 
report may start some thinking. I shall 
be glad to help crystalize that thinking 
by any means within my power. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“H. A. WHEELER, 
“President.” 

(Accompanying the letter was an in- 
vitation to insurance companies to at- 
tend a meeting in New York on Janu- 
ary 3.) 


GILBERT COOL RETURNS 
Gilbert Cool, son of C. W. Cool, 
prominent Glens Falls local agent, re- 
turned this week from the South where 
he has been attending an officers’ train- 
ing camp from Union College. 


DROPS SURPLUS LINES 


The Nebraska National Fire has 
given up writing surplus line business. 


Lieut. Kenneth A. Bailey, son of C. 
W. Bailey, president of the American 
Insurance Company, was killed in 
France. ; 


F. C. Powell, special agent for the 
Aetna in Ohio, has died of pneumonia. 


Special Agent Wanted 


Young man about thirty years of age, to travel New York State as 


Special Agent for Fire Insurance Co. 


Rochester. Should have thorough 


progressive personality and unquestioned character. 


Preferable to live in Syracuse or 
knowledge of Fire Underwriting, of 
One with exten- 


sive Local Agency experience might qualify. Please state age, schooling, 


home responsibilities, experience for past ten years, 


salary expected to start. 


references and 


Address “SPECIAL AGENT” 
Care of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ALTNA (FIRE) 


HARTFORD, CONN,., U.S.A. 


ga Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability. 


“AMERICA FORE” 


CONTINENTAL COMMANDS 
CONFIDENCE 


“There must be no deviation 
from this fixed rule of ours to 
protect the local agent in the 
field that he is given.to oper- 
ate in.” 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital 
HENRY EVANS, President 


80 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office Managing Branch | Offices: 
MAIDEN LANE CHICAGO, MONTREAL 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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\\ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OF PittseuRc, Pa. 
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Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. Loyalty is their 
watchword - service their forte. 
Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
the ammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. They are the 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
accumulation. It is an army whichis 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
in times ofpeace. The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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STRENGTH 


HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND 


Assistant Secretaries ba 


“INTEGRITY 


THE EASTERN 


SERVICE 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 


Works in Harmony with: American 
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The necessity of purifying water 
for public consumption by sedimenta- 
tion, filtration, and coagulation has 
long been recognized and practiced, 
but the need of clear water for fire 
extinguishment is hardly as apparent. 
In fact; it is known that solid matter 
in suspension assists the actual] extinc- 
tion of fire, because it consumes heat 
thereby reducing the existing temper- 
ature and directly serving the purpose 
for which water is applied to a fire.. In 
the case, however, where we are de- 
pending upon fire suppression by the 
automatic sprinkler system, clear water 
is essential. 

An actual case well illustrates the 
degree of sueh obstruction which may 
exist. In a small manufacturing town 
there are seven mills aggregating a 
total valuation of four or, five million 
dollars. Each mill is well equipped 
with automatic sprinkers, which, in 
turn, are primarily supplied by a com- 
mon 338,000-gallon reservoir. A con- 
tinuous line of underground . water 
miains around the various properties is 
so equipped with gate valves that each 
mill is complete within itself. in re- 
spect to fire protection. Also, of 
course, the inter-connection of all un- 
derground pipe lines makes all. sec- 
ondary fire protection equipment, such 
as fire-pumps, capable of being used all 
at one plant by proper manipulation of 
the valve control. 

There are probably 8,000 sprinkler 
heads involved, supplied primarily by 
the above-mentioned reservoir, proper- 
ly elevated, and secondarily, by two 
1,000-gallon underwriter steam pumps 
and one 1,000-gallon rotary pump. In 
tctal there is a probable cost of $45,- 
C00 involved as an expenditure for pro- 
tection against fire and as a consequent 
guarantee for continued output of their 
product. 

The arrangement is complete and ex- 
tensive. The apparent protection is ex- 
cellent. The property is generally well 
maintained, successful, and ready to 
cope with any fire that may originate, 
with only a resultant small Joss. There 
facts are reflected by the rate obtain- 
ed for the insurance which was ten 
cents per hundred dollars at risk per 
year. 

Hazaids Involved 

Notwithstanding this sense of secur- 
ity warranted by a superficial examina- 
tion of the property, let us make a real 
inspection of these properties... We cov- 
er exposures, external and mutual; 
completeness of sprinkler equipment; 
outside protection, public and _pri- 
vate; hazards involved;.distribution of 
values; administration and in general 


By C. L. Nevens, Inspector Special Risk Department, Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Fire 


Agency Principles and Practices 


inkler Inspection 


Insurance Co. 
n of “Hartford Agent.” 


all other detailed points that have any 
bearing upon the quality of tthe risks 
from a fire protection viewpoint. If we 


follow present day good practice, we 


will open every half inch test pipe, 
which is connected directly into the 
top of each sprinkler riser pipe, there- 
by noting that water is to be had at 
these points. 


During the inspection of the seventh 
and last mill of the group this test de- 
velops peculiar conditions in the old- 
est building. Dirty water flows. There 
is nothing strange here for it is always 
dirty water that flows from a sprinkler 
system which has not been tested for 
some time. This small stream does not 
flow steadily but jerks and jumps, fi- 
nally growing weaker and weaker until 
it comes down to a trickle. ‘Still, not 
alarming, for nearly every week we 
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Authorized Capital $500,000 


Artroit National #ire 
Iusurance Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


succeed in picking up a leaf, or small 
stone, or some form of incrustation 
which temporarily stops up our test 
pipes. A rap with the hammer may 
start free flow and if not we shut off 
the system, open the drain to relieve 
the pressure, and then remove the test 
pipe and clean it. When. restored it 
usually shows that the clogging was 
local. In this case, though, we replace 
the test pipe after cleaning it, but do 
not get our free flow of water. Again 
we repeat our investigation of the rea- 
son for lack of full flow and this time 
we attempt to run a wire into the test 
pipe aperture of the main feeder and 
by so doing find heavy pressure on the 
system, which spatters mud and water 
all over us, onto a tenter frame, the 
floor and ceiling. Now, we know that 
something is radically wrong because 
the control valve in the yard is shut, 
the 2-inch drain pipe at the base of 
the riser pipe is open, which should 
of course relieve.all pressure, still, we 
have bespattered the place in the vici- 
nity of our test pipe connection with 
mud. 
Clogging of Pipes 


- The next thought emanates from the 
state of Missouri and we request to be 
shown. The result of the partial dis- 
mantling of this sprinkler system pro- 
duces from the end and small sprinkler 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 


THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


o* 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., we. Ka 
MANAGERS 


Merchant Marine House 
South William and Beaver Streets 


New 


pipes (that are ordinarily thought to 
contain water) dust and rust. Follow- - 
ing the system back from its extremity 
toward its source we finally find a two- 
inch sprinkler pipe filled solidly with 
mud, as complete a shut-off from water 
passage as any mechanical device made 
for the purpose could produce. With 
this length of two-inch pipe and its con- 
tents of mud as evidence, we proceed 
to the executive office. with our appeal 
for remedies. This time, quite con- 
trary to the custom, we need not en- 
ter into the detailed causes and un- 
derlying principles of our suggestions 
for improvement of the property, be- 
cause the two-inch pipe is sufficient. 
The management is only anxious to re- 
pair this condition. The result of in- 
vestigation of the sprinkler equipments 
in these seven mills displayed the fact 
that complete obstruction to flow ex- 
isted repeatedly in every case. 

In order to give an idea of the com- 
pleteness with which the sprinkler sys- 
tem in the mill first mentioned was 
crippled, let us note that water was 
supplied through temporary conneetions 
into the very ends of the sprinkler 
lines at a final pressure of 140 pounds 
without forcing the mud from the pipes. 
By applying this pressure at the top of 
the system we were attempting to force 
these obstructions from the small lines 
into the larger ones. The only safe 
method of cleaning out this sprinkler 
system and the one finally adopted was 
that of removing line after line for its 
individual cleaning with a ram rod. 
This did not apply to all of the seven 
mills, for generally we were able to 
accomplish our ends by a flushing pro- 
cess, assisted by occasionally removing 
a line of pipe here and there that was 


More firmly plugged than others. 


Repairs Required Five Weeks 

Under the best available conditions 
it required five weeks, working every 
day, to restore these systems to their 
normal condition. 

The lesson taught the writer by this 
experience is expressed by “All is not 
gold that glitters,” and as applied to 
automatic sprinkler installations it 
means intimate knowledge of all con- 
tributing circumstances. The fact that 
a risk is sprinkled does not make of 
that risk the ideal, unless that sprink- 
ler system is cared for properly just as 
any mechanical device must have at- 
tention. What are the internal condi- 
tions? What is the strength of the 
water supplies? Is the arrangement 
complete and laid out.so as to catch a 
fire in its incipiency wherever that fire 
may originate, and so as to be main- 
tained without undue interruption to 
service? It is not in my opinion ex- 
traordinarily theoretical to suggest to 
any assured whose risk is protected 
by automatic sprinklers where the water 
supplies are known or suspected to con- 
tain matter in suspension that they in- 
vestigate their sprinkler equipment by 
removing enough of the smaller sprink- 
ler pipes to show whether there is any 
obstructing deposit. ‘Seeing is believ- 
ibe 


FIELD FOR INSURANCE 
That there is a wide field for live 
stock insurance is ‘shown by the esti- 
mates that each years $250,000,000 
worth of cattle and hogs are a total 
loss through disease. This figure com- 
pares closely with the annual fire loss. 
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LECTURERS ENTERTAINED 


What proved a delightfully sociable 
affair took the form of a Christmas par- 
ty arranged by women in the insur- 
ance business who have been attending 
the Insurance Society lectures given 
especially for them by R. P. Barbour, 
secretary of the North British and Hd- 
ward R. Hardy, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange. Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week two hundred 
and fifty of those who. have enjoyed 
the lectures met in the rooms of the 
Royal, 84 William Street. The gather- 
ing gave expression of an appreciation 
of Mr. Barbour’s and Mr. Hardy’s ser- 
vices. Charles Lyman Case, manager 
of the London Assurance, extolled the 
lecturers, by whom responses were 
made. <A social hour or so was en- 
joyed while refreshments were served. 
Among the guests were Frederick 
Richardson, United States general 
manager of the General ‘Accident; Wil- 
lis O. Robb, manager of the Insurance 
Exchange; William N. Bament, of the 
Home; Allen E. Clough, William M. 
Ballard, Charles R. Pitcher, Professor 
Harold Jacoby. The patronesses were 
Mrs. Jacoby, Mrs. Charles R. Pitcher 
and Mrs. Thomas W. Hotchkiss. 


BURKE SUCCEEDS LYNCH 


C. B. Burke, formerly special agent in 
Pennsylvania of the Western of Tor- 
onto and the British America, has been 
appointed special agent in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey of the Northwestern 
National succeeding J. J. Lynch, re- 
signed. Previous to his connection 
with the Western and British America, 
Mr. Burke had traveled the same terri- 
tory for the Starkweather & Shepley 
companies. 
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EASTERN UNION COMMITTEES 
At the meeting of the Eastern Union 
on Thursday, the following companies 


were added to the executive commit- 
tee: Automobile Insurance Co., West- 
ern Assurance, Great American, New 
York Underwriters’ Agency, and Sun. 
H. A. Smith, president of the National, 
ot Hartford, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee and W. H. 
Stevens, president of the Agricultural, 
vice-chairman. New members elected 
included the Home Fire & Marine, 
California Insurance Co., Sterling Fire 
and Hudson Insurance Co. 


SULLIVAN WITH L. T. HOLLISTER 

George F. Sullivan, for seven years 
placer in the New York office of Marsh 
& McLennan, is now placer for L. T. 
Hollister. Mr. Sullivan was but re- 
cently released by the navy. 


WILL FIGHT MOTOR RATES 
The Motor Truck Owners’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia is collecting data 
on insurance on trucks with a view to 
fighting present insurance rates. 


FRANK L. ERION ILL 
Frank L. Erion, assistant genera} 
manager of the Western Adjustment 
& Inspection Company, Chicago, is 
seriously ill with double pneumonia. 


APPOINTS TIMMERMANN 
The Seneca Fire, of Buffalo, which 
has been admitted to Massachusetts, 
has appointed D. EH. Timmermann as 
agent in Boston. 


Great American 
Susurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$96,971,238.06 


STATEMENT, JANUARY IST 1918. 
CAPITAL 


$2,000, 


000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927.269.9 1 


NET SURPLUS. 


8,527,719.31 


23,454,989.22 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ISsT, 1917 


HAD THE SECURITIES BEEN TAKEN AT THE VALUES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF os 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS THE ASSETS AND SURPLUS 
WOULD EACH BE INCREASED BY $2,321,032.00 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Galiforuia 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’l Aéts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 
Cash Capital .........$1,000,000.00 


ASSOUSE coe teen cos ea 8,209,763.64 
Tia bilitiesiee cere. «.t,cc. 5,223,031.71 
Net Surplus ......... 1,986,731.93 


Surplus for Policy 
Holders?.nserece cs ° 2,986,731.93 


HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


BRITISH AMERICA | 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


January 1, 1918 

. . $2,192,173.14 

Surplus in United States 772,927.35 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 

inclusive 25,298,472.00 


- W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


BARRETT 


General Insurance Agents 


Represent 
Eighteen Companies 


411-13 WALNUT ST. 
PHILA., PA. 


““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Hanover 2054 


Established 1898 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


- 45 Wall St., NEW YORK 


THE YORKSHIR 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, WAR 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established- 1824 


AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH ‘ 
PRANK & DUBOIS, United States Mahagers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., New York, 


N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, 


Dargan & Turner, Atlanta, Ga.; 


Greensboro, N. C.; 


SOUTHEASTERN, 


LOUISIANA and MIUSSIISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, New 


Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. Johnston, San Francisco, Cal.; McClure Kelly and 


McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian’ Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mer. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


Conservative -- 


eee Se 
THE SUPERIOR FRE,RSURANCE 0 


Sound -- 


Statement January 1, 1918 


Mortgages 
Stocks and Bonds 
Real Estate 


Rents Due 
Agents’ Balances 


(Collateral Loans ...-.-+s+se+0+ 32,643.75 |" 
Re-insurance Losses Due From 
Other Companies ...-+++++++++ 858.52 


$1,750,616.04 


Progressive 
LIABILITIES - 
CCADTEAL: Saraalsidceelocsw@eltaiia sie tee aid $ 300,000.00 
Unadjusted Losses ....+..ceeess 93,290.82 
RESETVE oacccvececccccessaccsccess 1,024,694.02 
Other Liabilities .....ceeseeeees 28,500.00 
Net Surplus .....cccsccsesesescs 304,131.20 


$1,750,616.04 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


F. W. SCHRATZ, Asst. Secy. 
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Vessels Navigating North Atlantic Are 
Reported As Encountering Bad Weather 


While we are writing this article, the 
thermometer is registering a tempera- 
ture of about 65 degrees, and one would 
think that we are having spring 
weather in the Atlantic Ocean, but from 
the reports received from our grand 
fleet of battleships that are returning 
to port they must have encountered 
some very heavy and boisterous 
weather, as they are delayed two days 
in making the Port of New York over 
the schedule time originally allowed 
for their arrival. There are two aux- 
iliary schooners which successfully de- 
livered a cargo on a: transatlantic voy- 
age, and are now on their homeward 
voyage, and are reported overdue. A 
number of transatlantic schooners are 
reported in ports of distress, having 
sustained damage by heavy weather. 
Two vessels loaded with flaxseed from 
the River Plate are reported arriving 
in ports of distress with damages sus- 
tained in heavy weather. So, even if 
we do imagine that we are hearing the 
song of the robin redbreast, these re- 
ports bring us suddenly to realize there 
-is winter weather prevailing on the At- 
lantic Ocean, and heavy going can be 
Icoked for, for all classes of vessels 


ithat will have to navigate this ocean 
for the next four months. Which brings 
back to our mind the warning given in 
our articles, that increased losses can 
be looked for by marine underwriters 
who are engaged in writing schooner 
and auxiliary schooner business on 
transatlantic voyages or voyages where 
the vessels are compelled to use North 
Atlantic waters. 

The profit on this business during 
the past twelve months leaves very 
little margin, if any, for underwriters 
engaged in this class of risks, and if 
there is any hope of any future profit 
in this class of business, underwriters 
writing the same will have to use 
more than ordinary precaution in the 
selection of their risks, and materially 
higher rates will have to be obtained 
than those prevailing for the last year. 

‘Since writing the above, one of the 
auxiliary schooners mentioned has ar- 
rived in New York; the other is still 
overdue and missing, and great fears 
are expressed for her safety; in addi- 
tion to which a small schooner has 
just been reported abandoned off Cape 
Hatteras. 

OBSERVER. 


EFFECT OF RETURN OF SHIPS 


Jacksonville General Agent Pictures 
Government As Competitor Through 
Giving of Insurance 


Frederick C. Calkins, Jacksonville 
general agent, has sent the following to 
his clients on the effect of the Gov- 
ernment’s returning to their original 
owners four of the southern steamship 
lines which it had previously taken 
over: 

“We have not been able to arrive at 
a conclusion as to a real reason why 
the government restored to their orig- 
inal owners four Southern steamship 


lines, which the government has been 
operating since April 13 under war 
powers of the president. The relin- 
quishing order became effective on De- 
cember 1, practically, but it seems con- 
siderable red tape must now be un- 
wound by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with whom freight rate 
schedules had been filed by these lines 
under which the government assumed, 
additional to the carriage of the cargo, 
war and marine risk. It looks as though 
there was ‘a nigger in the wood pile.’ 
We say this because if the government 
continues to assume marine covers un- 
der freight way-bill shipments, by lines 
not turned back to owners it would 
place the released line at a diisadvan- 
tage in competing where shippers had 
to produce their own war and marine. 
We can see no relief for our business 
until the government unhooks entirely 
from operating steamship lines. We 
have had indications from our former 
cotton and lumber clients that they 
hoped the government had relinquished 


the granting of war and marine cov- 


ers, their desire being ito return to 
the old°- manner of doing business direct 
with individuals) and  incorporaited 
American business. concerns, rather 
than depend upon the government for 
prompt financial assistance in the set- 
tling of arising claims.” 


WOULD CHANGE SHIPPING LAWS 


Merchants’ Association, Philadelphia 
. Bourse and Similar Bodies Be- 
coming Interested 


. 


Following the publication a few 
weeks ago by The Eastern Under- 
writer of a short analysis of the effect 
the present shipping laws would have 
on coastwise trade, a number of busi- 
ness organizations in. various cities 
have taken the subject up. Prominent 
among these are the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, of New York, and the Phila- 
delphia Bourse. 

The Merchants’ Association, in its 
official organ, has inaugurated a series 
of articles showing the effect of various 
phases of the law on local merchants. 

The Philadelphia Bourse has circular- 
ized Congress and business organiza- 
tions of the country with a set of reso- 
lutions adopted by its board of di- 
rectors advocating the repeal of prac- 
tically all present laws and providing 
for the subsidizing of our merchant 
marine under private ownership. 
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Marine and War 
Risk Insurance 


Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


C.R. EBERT & CO,, Inc. 


MARINE MANAGERS 
48-54 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
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ALB. SMEESTERS 


6 Rue des Colonnes 
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Cable: Montalais, Paris 


Concrete Ship 
“Atlantus” Launched 


TAKES TO WATER HEAD ON 


Built to Stand “Racket” and is Pro- 
portionately Light for Cargo 
Capacity 


. Oglethorp Bay, Brunswick, Ga., was 
the scene of the launching of the ‘“At- 
lantus” a 3,000 ton, 1,400 ‘horse power 
concrete ship December 4th. Speak- 
ing of the launching J. H. Lawlor, in 
“Hmergency Fleet News” says: 

“The ‘Atlantus’ is of ferro-concrete 
construction and was started as an ex- 
periment, the responsibility being as- 
sumed jointly by the Liberty Shipbuild- 
ing Company and the Hmergency Fleet 
Corporation. The vessel was launched 
endwise. She is the first lazge concrete 
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INCORPORATED 


56 Beaver Street 


New York 


MANAGERS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


American Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 


MARINE AGENTS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New York, N. Y. 
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ship to be launched in this manner. 
Heretofore it has’ been considered nec- 
essary for safety to ‘send a concrete 
vessel into the water sidewise because 
of fear that an unequal distribution of 


strain at launching might cause the 
ship to break. 
Stress Is Measured - 

“In the launching of the ‘Atlantus’ a 
most interesting experiment was con- 
ducted. Numerous instruments to test 
the strain upon the vessel were in- 
stalled in the craft. These instruments 
showed that the maximum stress on the 
steel (reinforcing) at any point was 
3,000 pounds per square inch at the ex- 
act moment of launching. It was the 
first time such a test had been made in 
any ship and, therefore, there is no 
way of comparing the stress upon the 
‘Atlantus’ with that upon vessels of 
other construction. 

' “One significant point observed was 
that the ‘Atlantus’ took in no water af- 
ter leaving the ways.’ She was 
launched in the morning and at night- 
fall when an examination was made of 
the hull she was found to be-perfectly 
dry. 

Built to Stand Strain 

“Structurally, the hull of the ‘Atlan- 
tus’ is made to withstand almost aay 
amount of ‘racket,’ while her steel and 
concrete coat is intended to afford an 
outer protection unequalled in wood or 
steel, according to the builders. 
“The first impression of a layman in 
viewing a stone boat of such proportion 
is that the vessel is much heavier than 
a similar-sized hull of either wood or 
steel. The ‘Atlantus’ is found, how- 
ever, to be proportionately very light, 
considering her bulk cargo capacity.” 


FRANK M. JONES DEAD 


Frank M. Jones, assistant manager 
in the Western Department of the Sun, 
died last week. He was. born in Hart- 
ford in 1877 and had spent much of his 
insurance career in Ohio and West 
Virginia. 
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Chas. H. Holland Heads 
Casualty & Surety Club 


MANY ATTEND ANNUAL MEETING 


Constructive Trend of Speakers’ Re- 
marks Presages Year of Unusual 
Advancement 


All who attended the annual meeting 
of the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York last Friday night are emphatic 
in their satisfaction with the way 
things are going in that organization. 
It used to be that not much was said 
about these meetings but now every- 
body has a smile and a good word on 
the morning after, when asked “How 
was the meeting?” 

The new official slate meets with 
pronounced approval, headed as it is by 
Charles H. Holland, president of the 
Royal Indemnity. William B. Mann, of 
‘the Ocean, an old war horse in the 
health and accident business, who 
knows all the crowd and can add snap 
to the organization, is vice-president. 
John J. King, of the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, is second vice-president. He is 
also one of the most widely known 
among the casualty men. Didn’t they 
come from all over the country to at- 
tend an anniversary dinner given to 
him some time ago? And aren’t they 
talking about it yet? 

R. R. Gilkey, secretary of the Sure- 
ty Association of America, is the new 
secretary and Sam B. Brewster, of the 
American Surety, formerly manager of 
‘the Burglary Insurance Exchange, is 
treasurer. 

John S. Turn Chairman 


The executive committee underwent 
a violent eruption but John S. Turn re- 
mains as the only survivor. He is 
chairman. The casualty reinsurance 
business is now represented in the 
Club by A. S. Boyd, assistant United 
States manager of the Norwegian 
Globe. A. G. Oakley of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty and Mr. 
Dibble of the Preferred Accident, com- 
plete the executive committee. 

The talks Friday night -were all par- 
ticularly good and hit the members in 
the right spot. Frederick Richardson, 
United States manager for the General 
Accident, who is also head of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, made it 
clear that the Institute, with the co- 
operation of organizations like the 
Club, makes it possible to elevate the 
casualty and surety business to a po- 
sition in which it would be so highly 
regarded by laymen, including legislat- 
ors anid state officials that it would not 
be subject to many of the annoyances 
it now suffers. 

Must Take Business Seriously 


Mr. Holland supported Mr. Richard- 
son’s remarks in saying that the cas- 
ualty business must be taken seriously 
by all those who expect to excel in 
it and hope to see it develop a healthy 
growth in this country, winning respect 
as it goes. 

John J. King, just returned from his 
service in the War Risk Board, Wash- 
ington, told of the enormity of the task 
there and how some of the problems 
with which he was confronted were 
solved. 

From all indications the coming year 
is to be a particularly profitable one 
for the Casualty & Surety ‘Club. 


ONE SORE SPOT 


One New York casualty manager, 
while expressing gratification with the 
year’s business, regrets that it seems 
impossible to arrive at any premium 
that will cover the hazard in automo- 
bile liability. 


Credit Evil Being 
Attacked in Earnest 


PREPARING FOR CASUALTY RULE 


Brokers Not Yet Convinced that Com- 
panies Are More Determined 
Than Formerly 


Most brokers hhave not yet taken seri- 
ously the declarations of casualty com- 
panies that they are about to prosecute 
the new premium collection rule in dead 
earnest. One can hardly blame the 
brokers, for threats of this kind have 
been made too many times and they 
have been short lived as some snow 
balls. 

This time it looks as though the situa- 
tion might be different. .The new 
premium collection rules were adopted 
November 28 at a meeting of the Cas- 
ualty Insurance Exchange of New York. 

These rules have since been approved 
by all the companies transacting 1li- 
ability and workmen’s compensation 
lines in New York. Hach company is 
obligated to send a cancellation no- 
tice direct to the assured on all poli- 
cies, premiums on which have not been 
paid by the tenth day of the second 
month following the effective date of 
the policy. Without further notice to 
the broker the companies will auto- 


matically issue a cancellation notice to 


the assured. : 
Another Abuse Attacked 


Additional premiums on payroll ad- 
justments are due and payable on the 
twentieth day of the month immedi- 
ately following the month in which the 
adjustment is made. Premiums on pol- 
icies of the Associated Comipanies are 
payable in accordance with the rules 
and agreements on which such policies 
are issued. The companies party to the 
agreement are: 

Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
Commercial Casualty, Employers’ Liabil- 
ity, Fidelity & Casualty, General Acci- 
dent, Globe Indemnity, Great Hastern 
Casualty, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, London: Guarantee & Accident, 
London & Lancashire, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, Massachusetts Bonding, New Ami 
sterdam, Ocean, Royal Indemnity’, 
Standard, Travelers, United States, U. 
S. F. & G., and the Zurich. 


If the companies now really intend to 
stick together on this rule it will mean 
quite a revolution in the credit system 
which has been abused to such an ex- 
tent that it constitutes a shame on the 
business. It is believed that should the 
new system be continued long enough 
to give it a thorough try-out, the 
brokerage field would benefit just as 
much as the companies. It is making 
the change and coming to realize that 
the change must be made and that the 
companies are through with this credit 
nuisance, that makes it a little difficult 
at the start. It looks as though the 
companies mean business and that they 
will get the backing of the men of 
broadest vision in the business. 
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Need for “Graduation” 
Of Compensation Data 


VIEWS OF HARWOOD E. RYAN 


Cost of Serious Injury Cases Should Be 
Distributed Over Large 
Area 


That rate making methods in work- 
men’s compensation insurance fail to 
employ fully the principle of distribu- 
tion which underlies all forms of sound 
insurance, is the view expressed to The 
Eastern Underwriter by Harwood E. 


- Ryan, actuary in charge of the compen- 


sation rate bureau of the New York In- 
surance Department. ‘The remedy, in 
Mr. Ryan’s opinion, lies in subjecting 
compensation insurance statistics to a 
process akin to the graduation of mor- 
tality experience data as employed in 
life insurance. Mr. Ryan says: 
Whenever a life insurance mortality 
experience is compiled the crude death 
rates derived from the unadjusted data 
are subjected to a smoothing out pro- 
cess called “graduation.” That there is 
need for something of the same sort 
in workmen’s. compensation has be- 
come apparent from several years of 
observation of rate-making methods in 
that field of insurance. Many of the 
irregularities and violent changes 
which are found to be necessary upon 


In the various, rating conferences 
which have had occasion to utilize 
compensation insurance statistics a 
crude attempt has been made (without, 
however, any fixed underlying princi- 
ple) to adjust the cost arising out of 
the occurrence of what may be term- 
ed “serious” accident cases so that the. 
entire burden thereof may not fall up- 
on particular classifications. Again, in 
the new experience rating plan, which 
went into effect on June 30th, 1918, the 
principle has been adopted of relieving. 
the individual employer of all but a 
small portion of the cost of “serious” 
(viz. death or permanent total disa- 
bility) cases in the determination of 
his experience rate. Both of these 
methods of treatment may be looked 
upon as a recognition of the true func- 
tion of insurance since they aim to dis- 
tribute over a large area the cost of 
losses which, if charged against indi- 
vidual risks, or even against fairly 
substantial classifications would result 
in financial shock which it is the pur- 
pose of insurance to absorb. 

Frequency and Cost 

An analysis of the policy-year re 
turns submitted to the New York In- 
surance Department by ‘the various 
compensation carriers for 1914 and 1915 
indicates the following relative fre- 
quency and cost-severity of death and 
permanent total disability cases (com- 
bined) in comparison with all other 
compensatable cases: 


Per cent, Amount Per cent, 
No. of . of of Average 
Cases Total Losses Total Cost 
Death & Permanent Total 
MISADWITY were 6 lens 1,301 2 $4,409,428 30 $3,389 
Other than Death and 
Permanent Total 
Disabilitvaraactee sia. 64,882 98 10,399,191 70 160 
66,183 100 $14,808,619 100 $ 224 


each revision of workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates are due to the failure of 
present methods of rate-making to pro- 
vide for a rational system for distribut- 
ing the effect of those types of cases 
which are of low frequency, but which 
at the same time are of a high degree 
of severity as measured by their com- 
pensation cost. 


r 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


General Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Note that two per cent. of the entire 
number of cases gives rise to 30 per 
cent of the loss cost. Also that the 
cases which are of a non-serious type 
are nearly fifty times as frequent as 
are death and permanent total disa- 
bility cases. (Less than 10 per cent. of 
the “serious” cases are permanent to- 
tal injuries.) The point here is that 
the occasional (2 per cent.) happening 
of a relatively heavy loss (average 
$3,389) is a condition which calls for 
the application of the insurance prin- 
ciple of distribution. Unless distribu- 
tion is accomplished in a broad way, 
insurance fails to function. 


Average Cost Determined 


The returns comprising policies is- 
sued in 1916 do not include a state, 
ment of the number of cases of each 
kind corresponding to the amount of 
claims incurred. It is extremely im- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Possible New Competitors 

Wien A. McDougald, accident man- 
ager for the Pnoenix Assurance, Lon- 
don, arrived in this country recently, 
he said that his company has no 
thought of entering this country at 
present for casualty business. Mr. 
McDougald says he is still of the same 


mind and deciares that his visit is of 
the most “harmless” mature. No 
changes of any importance in the 


United States branch are contemplated. 
The English companies know how to 
make money out of the liability busi- 
ness, as is shown by reports. At first 
they lost money on compensation but 
now that also is a good money maker. 
The companies soon learned how to 
turn a losing game into a profitable 
one. This being the case it is not to 
be wondered if they should view the 
enormous premiums in this country 
with some degree of assurance that 
efficient English management might 
still find a profitable field here. There 
is another English compaxy to which 
thoughts revert when contemplating 
additions to the casualty family. It is 
the Railway Passengers, which is close- 
ly allied with the North British & 
Mercantile. These two companies 
have a particularly strong Manager in 
the person of Arthur Woorley. He was 
accident manager for the London & 
Lancashire and was made secretary of 
the Railway Passengers, which is the 
oldest company in the accident busi- 
ness. Mr. Woorley then became joint 
foreign manager for the North British 
and manager and secretary of the Rail- 
way Passengers. Later he was made 
joint fire manager and now is general 
manager for the North British, while 
retaining his connection with the Rail- 
way Passengers, which is now operat- 
ing a branch in Canada. 
a “x £ 
National Body Not Backed 


After hearing the plea of Charles H. 
Burras and J. Scofield Rowe for a sort 
of national alliance of the insurance 
interests, the thought at once occurred 
to several that the National Insurance 
Congress which was started several 
years ago, might now come into its 
own. Mr. Burras was speaking for tae 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents and Mr. Rowe for the 
International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. In the mean- 
time Charles H. Holland, president of 
the Royal Indemnity, who is also head 
of the National Insurance Congress, 
has been endeavoring to ascertain just 
what is the status of that organiza- 
tion. It now appears that since that 
body was formed in San Francisco sev- 
eral years ago no meetings have been 
held and a canvass of the members 
indicates that there is not sufficient in- 
terest in the organization to warrant 
its perpetuation. However, it seems 
evident that the idea still lives and 
possibly may be nurtured into strength 
through some of the changing condi- 


tions through which the insurance 
business is passing. 
* * ak 


Accumulations for Fighters 

Regarding what action is to be taken 
atfecting accumulations on _ policies 
which are to be rewritten when the 
soldier or sailor returns from war, the 
Standard Accident says: 

“Where a policy has been cancel- 
led because the holder left his ‘daily 


work to take up arms and because 
that new duty made him ‘not insur- 
able’ with this company, the policy wiil 
be rewritten upon the return of that 
policy-holder and he will be granted 
all accumulations that his policy had 
earned at the date of cancellation. ‘Thu 
policy will be reinstated with full 
benetts.” = : 
* * * 
New Amsterdam Forges Ahead 

This year the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty will write around $4,000,000 of 
premiums, which is a big advance over 
1917 when that item reached a little 
over $3,000,000. In 1916 it was $2,- 
190,000. The New York office, which 
bas been in charge of Thomas L. Pur- 
dum since July 11, 1918, produced in 
eleven months of 1918, $1,084,000 as 
against $869,000 the year before. Alto- 
gether, the New Amsterdam will show 
a substantial continuance of the growth 
that company has enjoyed for several 
years. 

sz & * 
Back From the Navy 


Edward V. Lonergan has returned 
to his place as counterman in the Com- 
mercial Casualty office at 128 William 
Street. He has been in the navy for 
sixteen months. While he says he had 
a bully time he does not disguise the 
feeling that he is glad to be back at 
the old job and renew his touch with 
the liability. business. While in the 
service of Uncle Sam he was on the 
ships Kansas and Iowa. 

* * * 
Testimonial to John S. Turn 

The employes of the Aetna (Company’s 
office at 100 William Street, New York, 
will give a testimonial to Resident Sec- 
retary John S. ‘Turn in the form of a 
portrait painting of his son, who was 
killed in action in France. 

* * * 
Working on Experience Plan 

The automobile committee of the 
Bureau is devoting its time at present 
to development of an experienced rat- 
ing plan for commercial automobile 
vehicles. 


-ing awards under 


Say Rule is Violated 
Some complaints are being heard in 
New York regarding Bureau companies 
writing commercial automobile fleets 
on the payroll basis. While those who 
complain admit that this method is 
justified in practice, they point out that 
it is a flagrant violation of Bureau 
rules. 
a * * 
May Be Back Soon 
A. M. Murray, liability manager for 
the Aetna, at 100 William Street, New 
York, is expected back at the office 
some time in January. He is a first 
lieutenant and-assistant personnel ad- 
visor in the 20th Division at Camp Se- 
vier, North Carolina. 
z * * * 
Commission Must Act 
The Supreme Court of Colorado has 
decided that the State Industrial Com- 
mision has not the right to delegate 
the power of hearing claims and mak- 
the compensation 
act. The Commission must itself hear 
all cases,and make all awards, the 
court holds. 
* * * 
John A. Kenny’s New Place 


John A. Kenny, who resigned as head 
of the burglary department of the Na- 
tional Surety, has joined the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty as general 
agent for burglary and plate glass lines. 
He has also been appointed general 
agent for the Maryland Motor Car. 


* * * 


Company Liquidated 

Having completed liquidation of the 
First Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment announces that it has ‘sufficient 
funds on hand to pay all liabilities and 
to refund to the members 26.6 per cent. 
of the assessment paid by them. 

x * * 


Brokers’ Branch in Lane 


The National Surety has leased the 
four story building at 89 Maiden Lane, 
New York, and will occupy part of it 
for its brokers’ branch and burglary de- 
partment. QOut-of-town business will be 
handled by Russell A. Algire and New 
York City business by John Best. 

* * * 
Change for Roy Black 

Roy Black, underwriter for the New 
York State Compensation Insurance 
Fund, is to be associated with The Wyn- 
koop Service, in the office of Smythe, 
Sanford & Girard, New York. 

* * * 
Post Office Bonds Changed 


A few minor changes have been made 
in rates on post office bonds. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


GRAHAME’S OFFICE DOING WELL 


Globe Indemnity’s Metropolitan Branch 
Will Show Large Increase in Pre- 
miums for the Year 


It has been known for some time that 
the New York Metropolitan branch of 
the Globe Indemnity, under Manager 
T. J. Grahame, has been doing a fine 
business, but it was hardly to be ex-— 
pected that the year’s returns would 
show an increase of $600,000 in premium 
income. 'This amounts to 40 per cent. 
increase and Manager Grahame says 
that the losses are such that the busi- 
ness as a whole will show up very Ssatis- 
factorily. 

Frank BE. Murphy has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the health and ac- 
cident department, succeeding Nat W. 
Troutman who is now superintendent 
of the development department and 
handles all lines written by the Globe. 
Mr. Murphy is an old Globe man who 
has been in the army and is now taking 
up his insurance work again. i 

W. J. ‘Thompson is now in charge 
of the automobile department. He 
comes from the home office, where he 
handled the same line and he succeeds 
Raymond B. Hotchkiss who will leave 
the Globe to take up another line of 
business. Mr. Thompson sas’ besides 
his insurance experience, an extensive 
acquaintance with the automobile trade, 
both on the technical side and in the 
sales department. He has also had ex- 
perience in the tire business and has 
traveled extensively over most of 
the country, so that he has a combina- 
tion of experiences which stands him 
in good stead in his automobile in- 
surance work. 


NEW SERVICE READY SOON 


National Board To Give Comprehensive 
Data on Those Who Have 
Many Fires 


The National Board will put in opera- 
tion in January a loss information ser- 
vice. The Actuarial Bureau has com- 
piled claim data on nearly 2,500,000 as- 
sureds, many of whom have had three 
or more fires, some of questionable 
origin. Probably 25,000 cards with loss 
claim records will be issued during 1919. 
The system is so arranged that no im- 
proper information can leak out which 
might injure those named on the cards 
and the facts will be so set forth that 
there can be no claims for damage 
against those using the service. 


READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


The Weekly Underwriter of 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, has issued 
the sixth book of “Live Articles on 
Accident Prevention.” This is one of a 
series of such books which have prov- 
en of much interest and benefit to all 
persons engaged in casualty insurance, 
and also to employers of labor and 
corporations generally. The price of 
“Live Articles on Accident Prevention” 
is $1.05 a copy. 


REVAMPING MORTALITY TABLES 


Actuary C. C. Smith of the New York 
Department has been appointed to suc- 
ceed H. BE. Ryan as chairman of the 
special committee on new mortality 
investigation. Mr. Ryan, who retires 
from the department January 1 to go 
with the Equitable Life as superintend- 
ent of the accident and health depart- 
ment, has been chairman of the mor- 
tality committee since its appointment 
in 19165. 


NEW COMPENSATION FORM 


Relative to the universal standard 
workmen’s compensation policy form, 
the New York Department has notified 
all carriers that after January 1, the 
form is required to be used. In New 
Jersey the form is to be used on and 
after February 1. 
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The Fidelity & De- 


Covering Bonds posit advises its 
and Stamps agents regarding 
By Endorsement liberty bonds as fol- 
lows: “Practically 


all the banks insured under our bank- 
ers’ burglary policies have subscribed 
for liberty bonds which they have pur- 
chased for themselves, and also have 
in their possession bonds which they 
are holding for safekeeping for their 
customers as an accommodation. 


“As we cover securities of any de- 
seription under our bank ‘burglary 
policy, liberty bonds are not specifical- 
ly mentioned and the purpose of this 
article is to call the attention of our 
agents to the fact that policies in 
force can be endorsed, when request- 
ed, to include liberty bonds whether 
the property of the bank or belonging 
to others which the bank is safeguard- 
ing, providing the bank keeps a book 
record of them. War savings stamps ex- 
cept such as are affixed to registered 
certificates, are considered the same as 
money and are not subject to the 25 
per cent. discount allowed where the 
insurance is restricted to securities 
only, including liberty bonds.” 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


Of 


Some casualty com- 
panies, in the scram- 
ble for automobile lia- 
pility business, have 
in such states as ‘it is 
permissible to do so, extended théir 
policy to cover personal injuries re- 
ceived. while riding in or operating an 
automobile, remarks the ‘Chicago /Bond- 
ing & Insurance. In doing so they are, 
of course, possibly closing the one loop- 
hole to loss tthat the average automo- 
bile owner leaves open when he starts 
buying insurance made necessary by 
the purchase of a car. Nevertheless, 
the practice means that when such a 
contract is sold a prospect for a regu- 
lar accident or disability policy is to a 
large extent destroyed. By all means 
see that your automobile policyholder 
carries accident insurance, but try and 
make him carry a policy that will cover 
every accident, irrespective of whether 
it is suffered in connection with the 
operation of an automobile or not, or 
better still, sell him a disability policy 
so that if he develops la grippe or rheu- 
matism from exposure or any other of 
the thousand ills to which flesh is heir, 
he will be properly protected, says the 
Company. 


Automobiles 
and Personal 
Accidents 


Need for “Graduation” 
of Compensation Data 
(Continued from page 17) 


probable, however, that the relative 
frequency of death and permanent to- 
tal disability cases ia comparison with 
cases of a non-serious character should 
disfer widely between the policy-year 
1916 and the two preceding policy-years. 
From the individual reports in death 
and permanent total disability cases 
filed with the 1916 policy-year schedules 
we are enabled nevertheless to deter- 
mine an average cost for cases of this 
type. The total number of death and 
permanent total disability cases report- 
ed for policy-year 1916 is 826 with an 
average value per case of $3,787. In- 
dividual cases of permanent total dis- 
ability may cost as much as $15,000 
while death cases which do not involve 
payments to dependents occasionally 
eost less than $100. How much any 
particular case may cost is wholly un- 
related to the question under discus- 
sion, so that it is proper to consider 
the average rather than the extreme 
effect of such cases. 


An analysis has been made also of 
the causes of accidents resulting fatal- 
ly. Four principal causes are indi- 
cated, as shown below; the remaining 
number of causes are of a miscella- 
neous character: 


‘Deaths Classified by Cause 


Causes Relative Number 
of Cases 

1. Machinery ‘ ly 3 

2. Vehicles 133 

3. Falls 263 

4. Falling objects 184 
5. All other cases 

(8 in number) 247 

1,000 


From the foregoing discussion it 
would seem that death and permanent 
total disability cases, while normal 
phenomena of industrial accident ex- 
perience, constitute in particular clas- 
Sifications abnormalities which cannot 
justly be charged extirely to such clas- 
Sifications. The analysis of causes in- 

-dicates that a certain proportion of 
serious accident cases arises from 
hazards which are not necessarily in- 
herent in the work in which the victim 
was engaged. This is true of a certain 
number of the deaths due to falls, of 


those due to falling objects and, to 
some extent at least, of those attribut- 
able to machinery and vehicles. 
Distribution Essential 

In the State of New York, the num- 
ber of death cases arising in a year is 
hardly more than one-half the number 
of classifications employed in the un- 
derwriting of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. If the indications of crude 
experience were followed, many classi- 
fications would be charged with the 
full amount of death cost, while other 
classifications would contribute in no 
measure whatever to such cost. This 
would be obviously illogical and would 
be a most unsatisfactory application of 
the principle of insurance, which, for 
emphasis, we may mention again, has 
for its primary purpose the distribu- 
tion of risk and, hence, of loss cost. 

It seems almost too obvious to re- 
quire demonstration that the cost of 
those cases which are of low frequency 
and high average cost should be spread 
over a substantial area of exposure. 
The only question which admits of ar- 
gument is the method which should be 
fcllowed in making the distribution. 
This brings us to the second part of 
this discussion which, admittedly, is of 
a highly controversial nature. There 
are doubtless as many ways of effect- 
ing a distribution as there are persons 
competent to suggest one. 

Method Outlined 

In the present discussion we shall 
confine ourselves to suggesting ‘a 
method which has the rather important 
merit of being practical while at the 
seme time recognizing the fundamen- 
tal principle of distribution which un- 
derlies the problem. Briefly, it is as 
follows: 

1. Determine the total incurred 
cost in death and permanent total 
disability cases. Divide same by the 
number of such cases to determine 
the average cost per case. 

2, Arrange the experience data for 
industrial classifications in homo- 
geneous groups and ascertain the to- 
tal losses of the non-serious type for 
each group and for each classifica- 
tion therein, but excluding medical 
cost. 

3. Multiply the number of death 
and permanent total disability cases 
attributable to each group by the 
average cost per case. This will 
give the amount of such loss which 
is to be charged against the group 
and will adjust the irregularities due 
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Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


Established 


New York 
Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 


C. A. CRAIG, President 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


to variations in the individual seri- 

ous losses. 

4, Allocate this adjusted serious 
loss cost to the several classifica- 
tions comprising the group in pro- 
portion to the experienced loss other 
than death, permanent total disabil- 
ity and medical loss. 

In a considerable number of small 
classifications it will be found neces- 
sary to exercise judgment in utilizing 
the non-serious loss experience. Where 
the exposure is meagre it would be 
well to erect a hypothetical non-serious 
loss by following the non-serious pure 
premium indication of the group rather 
than that of the individual classifica- 
tion. 

Medical Selection 

The medical cost has here been dis- 
regarded for the reason that it seems 
to bear no definite or constant relation 
to the cost of compensation. The same 
principle has been applied here as 
might be applied to an individual em- 
ployer whose policy it is to incur great 
expense for skillful medical treatment 
in order to minimize the cost of com- 
pensation to his injured workers. The 
principle of redistribution which has 
been followed is that death and per- 
manent total disability cost may fairly 
be assessed in direct proportion to the 
cost of other forms of disability loss. 
If by reason of excellence of medical 
attention the non-fatal loss in a given 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United, States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
AGENTS WANTED 
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classification has been very small then 
the proportionate share of death aad 
permanent total disability cost will be 
likewise small. If great, the propor- 
tionate share of re-distribution loss 
will be likewise great. 


The method herein suggested is an 
attempt to arrive at a more satisfac- 
tory method of re-distribution than is 
afforded by present methods of select- 
ing pure premiums, with judgment as 
the principal, if not the sole guide. 
That it is a crude attempt is freely con- 
ceded, but it is believed to be better 
than anything that has heretofore been 
practiced. At all events it will serve 
as a basis for critical discussion which 
may lead to the development of a more 
comprehensive scheme. 


THE EASTERN 


Underwriting Agency Jur. 
of New York 


Managers for 


Tle Crans-Marine 


Mariw and War Risk Insurance 
56 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


GUARANTY TRUST CO. 
BANKERS {EQUITABLE TRUST CO. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Sn | per 
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The Combined 
Life, Sickness 
and Accident 


policies, sold only by the 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 


Communicate witk 
E. H. BURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN, ,CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by hee 
} office in Liverpool : 
| 


a 
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U. S. Gash Assets, Dec. 31, 1917 


Surplus - - 4,793,978.55 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 $,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 

1904 - wes - - 1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 
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Insurance Co. 
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Mutual in Principle and Practice 


U 


Impregnable in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 
Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 


I Prompt Payment of Death Claims I 
Efficient Service to Policyholders 
T Training and Education for Agents oa i 


A. satisfied constituency ‘gained by Fifty- | 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


L For agency openings address: 
W. E.. Taylor, Second Vice-President 


EQUITABL 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: | 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
for yourself? If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance - 
pany of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what 
floes your Policy guarantee to do? 

ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause $5,000, the nee of 
the Policy, will be paid. 
SECOND, that in case of death from any ACOIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE. the | 
fece of the Policy, will be paid. ae aed 
THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, : 
or THREE TIMES the face ofthe Policy, will be paid. 5! 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accitent Disability Endorsement FURTHER < 
xuarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury. the Com- — 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during suén disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate . 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do RE? ea 
ag WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost ~ 
s low. Suh 
General Agents wanted in the following States: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


. iat 


Over $155, 000, 000. 00 


Losses Paid in the United States Bg 


HENRY W. EATON, Menace 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy. Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy ‘Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent _ 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
; 80 William Street 
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